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or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a most timely, in- 
formative, and excellent address deliv- 
ered by Dr. W. Palmer Dearing, Deputy 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, before the Ala- 
bama Hospital Association, at its annual 
convention in Montgomery, Ala., on 
January 24, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEALTH AND HOSPITALS—THE NATIONAL 

Picture 
(By W. Palmer Deering, M. D., Deputy Sur- 
geon General, United States Public Health 

Service) 

A few months ago an lesue of the American 
Scholar carried an article by the renowned 
astronomer, Dr. Harlow Shapley, entitled 
Man's Fourth Adjustment." The subject 18 
Man's relationship to the world and the 
Universe. Dr. Shapley points out that man's 
first major adjustment came when he dis- 
Covered that the world was not centered on 
him alone. Next he learned that the sun, 
Not the earth, is the center of our solar sys- 

Then he discovered that the solar sys- 
tem is not the center of the universe, but a 
Part of one galaxy in a universe of millions 
Of galaxies. Now, says Dr. Shapley, we may 
soon have to adjust our ideas to include the 
Possibility science fiction writers have been 
Suggesting for years—that there may be 
More highly developed and more intelligent 
forms of life in existence than our own. 

I wouldn't want to be responsible for pre- 
elpitating a panic in the medical and hos- 
Pital professions, but I rather feel that I 
Ought: to warn you that an equally drastic 
revolution in the art and science of medical 
eae has been sneaking up on us for several 

ears, 

Dr. George Packer Berry, dean of Harvard 

cal School, speaking as president of 
the Association of American Medica) Col- 
es, expressed it as well as anyone when 
he sald, “Freedom of opportunity for good 
th is a basic human right. That this 
°Pportunity for good health should be pro- 
Videi for-all is an Insistent and growing 
mand. It ls a major sociai and political 
Tact today,” says Dr, Berry, “The sooner 
We come to recognize this social phenom- 
enon—that the people believe they are en- 
fittea to good health and are demanding 
t—the sooner we shall be able to convert 
the vast energies of our culture into more 
Creative medical programs. è 


— 


Aa. de Future ot Medical Education and 
dministration, address by Dr. George Packer 
1880 at Union College, Schenectady, N. ., 
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For centuries we have been concerned 
mostly with what we call curative medicine. 
The development of sanitation and vaccina- 
tion gave us a start toward preventive medi- 
cine. But we think of this preventive med- 
icine, even today, in terms of the health 
officer, the sanitary engineer, and the public 
health nurse—of preventing the spread of 
malaria, typhoid, or tuberculosis. We have 
made progress in the practice of preventive 
medicine from the days when I was here in 
Montgomery, but our ideas of preventive 
medicine are still due for a revolutionary 
change. 

Recently, Surgeon General Burney said 
that he believes it is the special privilege 
of the physician today to impart to his 
patients the concept of health maintenance. 
“Upon the premise of this concept,“ he 
said, “I believe the physician, for the first 
time in the history of all medicine will 
find his true fulfillment as guardian of the 
health of man, as architect of his well-being, 
8 partner to his success and enjoyment of 

Or 

As this concept of health maintenance 
advances from the realm of an idea toward 
a reality, it will inevitably bring about 
sweeping changes in the function and there- 
fore in the organization and design of our 
hospitals. 

Obviously, the pace at which the change 
comes upon us wiil be determined by the 
imagination and energy we devote to the or- 
ganizing and financing of health services 
through insurance and other means, as well 
as by the pace of the progress of medical 
research, for example, in the areas of heart 
disease and cancer. Unfortunately, we can't 
expect these diseases to yield their secrets 
as readily as others, such as cholera, smali- 
pox, typhus, and the other infectious dis- 
eases, where we were dealing with specific 
micro-organisms, vulnerable to specific 
drugs, medications or antibodies that can 
ston thelr growth or slow them down. 

We are using all the drugs available that 
are known to bring down high blood pressure, 
but patients continue to die of hypertensive 
cardiovascular disease. On the other hand, 
cardiac surgery has developed to such an 
amazing degree that techniques once con- 
sidered spectacular have become common- 
place. We are even beginning to overcome 
that greatest of all limitations on heart sur- 
gery. the need for maintaining circulation of 
blood to the vital organs while the operation 
is going on. It won't be long until arificial 
kidneys and heart-lung machines will be 
standard equipment of the large general hos- 
pital. And more delicate heart surgery will 
bė made possible through hypo-thermic 
anesthesia methods and drugs that will slow 
down the metabolic processes throughout the 
body. 

The progress against cancer moves ahead 
slowly, with a small gain here and another 
there. But we still don't know what causes 
or how to block the wild, relentless growth of 
malignant cancer cells, so tough and viable 
they continue to grow even when trans- 
planted from one body to another. Our 
techniques of early diagnosis are being re- 
fined every day. As we learn more, we will 
increase our ability at both diagnosis and 
the treatment of cancer. 

Today, it seems quite possible that we may 
be able to virtually wipe out infectious dis- 
eases like tuberculosis, diphtheria, penu- 
monia, and venereal disease with improved 
diagnosis and the use of antibiotics, vaccines, 


and other techniques. Even mental Uiness 
may begin to succumb to atack through drug 
therapy and blood chemistry. 

As these and other advances are made in 
medicine, they will have both direct and in- 
direct effects upon the hospital. 

Perhaps the most apparent result of the 
technical changes that have come about so 
far is evident in the pattern of ambulation 
for the patient. For the past 10 years or so, 
there has been more and more attention in 
the medical and hospital professions to keep- 
ing patients out of bed, and to getting them 
on their feet faster when they go to the hos- 
pital. Before that time, it was conceded gen- 
erally that a patient who was ill had better 
be carted off to the hospital as fast as pos- 
sible if he was to benefit by the blessings 
of modern medical care. But the perfection 
of aspetic surgery, the development of the 
antibotics and improvements in diagnostic 
techniques are largely responsible for the 
growth of the idea that a patient doesn't al- 
ways have to be bundled into bed before he 
can get well. 

Today, hospitals are finding that the ex- 
pansion of their outpatient departments has 
a number of virtues. First, a well-staffed and 
well-equipped outpatient department can be 
used to work up a comprehensive diagnosis 
before the patient is brought into hospital 
for treatment. Second, patients who do not 
need bed care can be served by the outpatient 
department, thus cutting down the constant 
demand for beds. Third, outpatient depart- 
ments, by reducing the duration of hospitali- 
zation for patients, can help to reduce the 
cost of care. 

Another extension of the same basic prin- 
ciple of health maintenance is evident in the 
development of home-service programs, 
where the services of the hospital are carried 
directly into the home of the patient. 

Recently, Secretary Folsom took note of 
the changing concepts of hospital care when 
he set up a committee of leaders in the field 
to study the creation of different facilities 
specifically related to the degree of illness 
of the patient and his capabilities for looking 
after himself. 

The committee is confining its present con- 
sideration to the needs of three specific 
groups of patients; those convalescing from 
acute illness, patients convalescing from 
chronic illness, and patients who require only 
diagnostic services and facilities. They will 
encourage hospitals to develop pilot studies 
which will produce practical recommenda- 
tions for the establishment of facilities for 
patients who do not need the full range of 
services provided by the average general 
hospital. 

Still another example is the ascendency of 
the health center. Alabama has pioneered 
in the development of the health center. 
The Alabama State Health Department, un- 
der the direction of my good friend Dr. D. G. 
Gill, deserves a lot of credit for its fore- 
sight. I had the very great pleasure of par- 
ticipating in the dedication of the Jefferson 
County Health Center in Birmingham in 
1949. It was the first center in the Nation 
to be completed with the aid of funds pro- 
vided under the Hill-Burton Act. Our friend, 
Senator Lister HILL, also spoke on that oc- 
casion. 

We in the Public Health Service have a 
very special regard for your senior Senator. 
As chairman of both our legislative and 
appropriations committees, his leadership 
in supporting better health services will go 
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down in history as one of the truly great 
contributions to the welfare of our people. 
The legislation he has sponsored and pro- 
moted will benefit the lives of Americans 
for generations to come. 

The phenomenal growth of voluntary in- 
surance is yet another factor which is help- 
ing to revolutionize hospitals as institutions. 
Hospitals and insurance organizations can 
wield tremendous influence toward the goal 
of health maintenance by experimenting with 
and demonstrating broader and better inte- 
grated facilities and services financed by in- 
surance. 

Under the Hill-Burton program, as you 
know, funds are now availabie for the con- 
struction of nursing homes and rehabilitation 
centers. Previously, there has been little 
association between such facilities and hos- 
pitals in the same communities. But, today, 
we find that nursing homes and rehabilita- 
tion centers are beginning to seek the co- 
operation of hospitals in providing medical 
supervision and hospitalization, and some 
Blue Cross plans are experimenting with in- 
surance for these coordinated services. This 
kind of coordination of services will surely 
Improve both the quality and quantity of 
care available to patients. 

Dr. Howard Rusk has even suggested that 
it is necessary to sell health services. The 
health insurance program in New York pro- 
vides a good example of what he means. 
Ever since the program has been in operation 
they have found that one of their major 
problems is to get people to make use of 
the services they have paid for through pre- 
payment. It seems to be quite a problem to 
convince their members that it is to their 
benefit to have an annual health examina- 
tion and to come back to the clinic for such 
things as dingnostic X-rays or additional 
tests. 


It seems to me that the trend toward co- 
ordination of health and medical services, 
the increase in outpatient services, and the 
growing interest in home care programs, are 
only the first small signs of the benevolent 
revolution in hospital service that lies ahead 
of us. The time has come for us to accept 
the principle laid down by Dr. Berry, to 
accept it as a working principle upon which 
we base our plans for the future. Although 
there is still a vast, uncharted expanse 
ahead of us in the cure of illness, we must 
begin now to think and work with dedi- 
cation toward the promotion and mainte- 
nance of health. Even though people are 
beginning now to ask for this kind of serv- 
ice, and to expect it, there is still so much 
that they need to know and understand 
about it. The biessings of preventive medi- 
eine are like the blessings of automation. 
They are not automatic. We must work for 


The two most important media for edu- 
cating the public about health are obviously 
the physician and the hospital. First, the 
physician must communicate to the patient 
the importance of making a specific, intelli- 
gent effort to promote his own health and to 
make the most of his natural endowments. 
But the amount of time any physician can 
spend with a patient is limited. Therefore, 
we must take a lesson from our years of pub- 
lic-health education. We must help the 
physician to instill into the patient the de- 
sire to cooperate in preserving his health, in 
building up his health resources. Then we 
must take the next step and begin to de- 
velop a whole new structure of attitudes 
toward health and hospital services within 
the community. In a very real sense it is 
much like the challenge of the fight against 
pellagara, polio, cholera, and the host of 
other diseases against which we have fought 
successful campaigns. Except, in this case, 
the battle is not so dramatic. It is not so 
much a battle against the attack of disease 
as it is a battle to create a better way of life, 
Therefore, all of us—the physician, the hos- 
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pital administrator and his staff, the hos- 
pital association, the medical society, the 
health department, the community, and the 
patient himself—all of us must cooperate 
in the effort. But the initial leadership, the 
inspiration and direction, must come from 
the physician and the hospital. 

Take, for example, the coordination of re- 
habilitative service. The rehabilitation 
team may Include the family physician, 
nurse, physical therapist, occupational 
counselor, religious leader, the patient's 
family, and employer. The hospital and the 
health department should work side by side 
to’ provide the necessary personnel and to 
coordinate the services of other agencies. 
Every physician should understand the need 
for the wide range of services in rehabilita- 
tion and the benefits they can bring to his 
patient. The hospital can take the leader- 
ship and responsibility for bringing together 
this variety of rehabilitation elements and 
help them develop a sound working rela- 
tionship. The hospital can provide the same 
kind of help to all patients who need services 
of other agencies, and thereby widen the or- 
bit of its own influence on the improvement 
of individual and community health. 

The challenge of the times extends also to 
State and Federal heaith agencies, includ- 
ing the United States Public Health Service. 
As the Surgeon General has said, our major 
responsibilities are leadership, research, as- 
sistance, and training. But in the final 
analysis, this new concept of health which 
Includes expanding outpatient services, 
shortening the stay of the patient in the 
hospital, encouraging coordination of serv- 
ices with nursing homes, rehabilitation cen- 
ters, and other community health services, 
and promoting the importance of health 
maintenance, must be established as a way 
of life by the physician and the hospital. 

It might be said that they are like the solo 
instruments in the performance of a great 
concerto. Together and separately they 
work to develop the basic theme. Through 
this unity of effort, between the solo instru- 
ments and the instruments that make up 
the orchestra, the theme of the composition 
is revealed to us. 

With similar unity of purpose and en- 
deavor, we can bring to the people of this 
Nation far greater benefits from the health 
services now available. We can bring new 
understanding of the great range of services 
in store for them and enlist their support in 
the pursuit of these services. We can es- 
tablish freedom of opportunity for good 
health as à basic human right for all. 


A Poignant Editorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 22, 1957 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. 
Speaker, the weekly newspaper is a great 
institution in the Midwest. In those 
areas of small towns and great distances, 
it is the little weekly that binds the peo- 
ple together and tells the Smiths what 
happened last week -with the Swensons. 

Faced with rising newsprint prices, in- 
creased production costs, competition 
from other advertising media, it is one 
of the little miracles of our time that 
the weekly still goes to press. We owe 
all this to che men and women who are 
the editors and publishers, for surely 
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they are motivated by greater interests 
than monetary gain. 

In the traditions of the great William 
Allen White, the country editor takes his 
pen in hand and boldly speaks his mind 
on events of current moment. Such an 
editor of the Clara City Herald in south- 
western Minnesota wrote one of the best 
editorials on President Abraham Lincoln 
that I have read. I am including in the 
Recorp this editorial by my good friend, 
Mr. Emil Swanson, so that others may 
enjoy its reading as have the good people 
in his community: 

“OLD ABE” 

Brother was sworn to kill brother. Rea- 
son had been abandoned and a people's sins 
were about to be bathed away in blood. The 
experiment that had been called the last 
best hope of mankind seemed destined to 
fail. It was in these troubled times that a 
gaunt prairie lawyer came to the White 
House, 

His face was already lined with care. 
Failure, disappointment and sorrow were no 
strangers to him, and they were not likely 
to become strangers, He knew this as sure- 
ly as he knew that the Union must be pre- 
served. 

The fingers, gnarled from the years of 
grasping an ax, held a pen. Every time he 
signed his name, armies moved and men 
died. He wrote words that gave voice to 
the spirit of his times—words so carefully 
chosen, so perfectly sculptured to the mes- 
sage he wanted to communicate that they 
would be quoted as long as men could read. 

Men around him lost faith. The people 
sometimes seemed ready to concede defeat; 
the price for victory seemed so high. The 
tired man in the White House grew lonelier, 
older, Yet he never wavered; the Union was 
worth whatever price was asked. 

And as the end of the struggie approached 
and it became apparent that his people 
would remain one people, he turned his 
thoughts to rebuilding—to binding up the 
wounds, to healing the terrible scars. His 
critics became more bitter; those who had 
wavered now were loudest in their demands 
for a vengeful triumph. 

Only when he was dead did the love the 
people felt for him become so apparent, even 
to the people. They had called him “Old 
Abe“ from the time he was 30. And now 
“Old Abe” was dead, and the people bid him 
farewell as they would a patriarch, He had 
come from the “dirt poor,” and his life had 
been a reminder that clay was made noble 
when it was infused with the Divine breath. 


Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared pertaining to my 
cosponsorship of S. 808. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JENNER 


The growing seriousness of the need for 
small business consideration in the midst of 
this record high economy we boast of has 
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prompted me to join with my colleague from 
Indlana, the Senator from Delaware and the 
Senator from Florida, in sponsoring S. 808. 

I am sure that if the other Senators who 
are interested in the strengthening of the 
backbone of America’s economy—small busi- 
ness—will study the problems that category 
of business faces, they, too, will see the need 
for full study of the effects of S. 808. 

My personal investigation of the facts in- 
volved in the need for correction of the 
Western Hemisphere Trade Corporation Act 
reveals that serious discrimination exists 
today in the tax benefits afforded by the 
act between big business and small business, 

Since a Treasury Department interpre- 
tation of the act several years ago, large 
Corporations have been enjoying the 14- 
Point tax benefits on exports to Western 
Hemisphere countries, whereas, small busi- 
ness has found it next to impossible to com- 
Ply with the requirements of the Treasury 
Department's interpretation. 

The record shows that at the time of 
Passage of the act it was not the intention 
Of Congress to create such a discrimination. 
On the contrary, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee report at that time made it quite 
Clear that the act was designed to make it 
Possible for all United States businesses, 
engaged in export business to Western Hemi- 
Sphere countries, to compete on a fair basis 
With low labor-cost countries for Western 
Hemisphere business. 

The Senate committee report said, in part: 

“American companies trading in foreign 
Countries within the Western Hemisphere are 
Placed at a considerable competitive disad- 
Vantage with foreign corporations under the 
tax rates provided by the bill [Internal Reve- 
nue Code]. To alleviate this competitive in- 
equality. the committee bill relieves such 
Corporations from surtax liability.” 

It was never the intention of the Senate 
or the Congress that the Senate amendment 
Should relieve only a portion of our com- 
Panies, thereby correcting an inequality by 
creating another inequality. 

Nevertheless, several years ago someone in 
85 Treasury Department held that the 

source of revenue“ theory required that any 
Company doing business under the provisions 
Of the Western Hemisphere Trade Corpora- 
Act must change title to goods outside 
Continental United States in order to quality 
for the tax benefits. 

Changing title outside the United States is 
no problem for big business with its agen- 
cles and warehouses in practically every 
Country of the Western Hemisphere. 

But it has been historical with small busi- 

in the United States that the title to 
export goods changes hands at the banks 
Where the purchasers hold lines of credit. 
bill, S. 808, would establish by law 
What Congress y intended—that all 
Who wished to compete for Western Hemi- 
here business would have equal opportu- 
nity. The Small Business Administration 
formally stated that this bill would be 
an important step toward helping small busi- 
3 in its present strange position of having 
tough time of it in the midst of great 
Prosperity, à 
B In fact, a recent publication by the Small 
oe Administration cited a correction 
woe act as one of several steps which 
ee sh a small business an overall program 


qe have talked long and loud about help- 
Fe oy business to maintain its important 
see in this country's economy, but we 
ats r this inequality ef tax bene - 
tas Continue on the basis of misinterpre- 
ion of congressional intent. 
Kel spelling out that intent by the passage 
2 808 and its companion bill in the 
use, which was introduced by C 
MAS B. Curtis, a member of the Ways and 
— ttee, we would only be giving 
its rightful chance to enjoy 
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the benefits that have been enjoyed for years 
by big corporations. 

This bill would eliminate the change-of- 
title requirement established by the Treasury 
Department interpretation and yet safeguard 
our revenue interests from nondeserving op- 
erations. It would also insure the ultimate 
end use of the products exported. 

I hope the Senate Finance Committee can 
work out some arrangement with the House 
Ways and Means Committee to assure con- 
sideration of this bill and to hold hearings. 
Those hearings, I am sure, will produce inter- 
esting evidence of the inequality which now 
exists. 


National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics—Address by Dr. J. H. Doo- 
little 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY - 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
important speech which was delivered 
in this city on February 21, by Dr. J. H. 
Doolittle, Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, at the 
Aviation Writers Association luncheon. 

Dr. J. H. Doolittle is more popularly 
known as Jimmy Doolittle. 
who led the first bombing raid in World 
War II over Japan. His remarks to the 
luncheon have great bearing upon the 
capacity, the size, and the ability of the 
American Air Force, and I think his 
statement is worthy of consideration by 
all Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY Du. J. H. DOOLITTLE, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FoR AERO- 
NAUTICS, AT THE AVIATION WRITERS ASSOCIA- 
TION LUNCHEON, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEB- 
RUARY 21, 1957 H 
Before turning to the subject that I will 

presently discuss, I wish to voice a word of 

tribute to à man who has long been my men- 
tor, colleague, and valued friend. For nearly 

a half-century he has devoted his large tal- 

ents to the advancement of aeronautics. He 

established America’s first courses of aero- 
nautical engineering; he has had a long and 
distinguished career as a teacher at MIT. 

During World War I he participated in the 

design of the United States Navy's airplanes; 

notably the NC-4. He was in the forefront 
of lighter-than-air development. 

Significant as were these contributions, I 
believe his greatest service to his country is 
the leadership he has given the NACA. In 
1922-23, by virtue of his duties with the 
Navy, he was a member of the Committee— 
the NACA’s board of directors. In 1938, be- 
cause of his recognized stature as an aero- 
nautical scientist, he was reappointed to the 
Committee by the President. In the sum- 
mer of 1941, only months before Pearl Harbor, 
he was elected chairman of the NACA by his 
fellow Committee members. 

The outstanding wartime work of the 
NACA and since then, its continued success- 
ful probing of the aeronautical frontiers re- 
flects the wisdom and vigor of his leadership. 
The fact that today we enjoy a position of 
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leadership In the air is due, in no small way, 
to Dr. Jerome C. Jerry“ Hunsaker. 

Twelve years ago, I was privileged to testify 
before the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the Senate. “America is tired of war,” I said. 
“Our people don’t want to think of another 
war. The thought is unpleasant and we in- 
cline to put unpleasant things out of mind. 
In spite of this, the fact remains: The only 
way we can avoid war is to be prepared for 
war.” I am as convinced today as I was 
12 years ago that peace lies in strength and 
Turthermore that both military and economic 
strength—over the long haul—lie in greater 
scientific knowledge and superior technology. 

At that time I also said, “In future wars 
it is quite likely that the initial air action 
may be decisive and the side having lost the 
air war may well see fit to capitulate.” To- 
day I am even surer of this. 

Since then we have had the grim busi- 
ness of Korea. We have seen our onetime 
allies, the Soviets, take one step after an- 
other in their attempt to gain domination 
over more and more of the world's people, 
area and resources, 

At the same time, the revolution in mili- 
tary technology has been accelerated. We 
have not only learned how to build nuclear 
weapons that can erase vast areas. We have 
also learned how to compress these nuclear 
weapons into packages so small they can be 
transported readily by both today’s jet air- 
plane and tomorrow's intercontinental 
ballistic missile. 

By word and deed the Soviets are chal- 
lenging us in aviation, They are building 
more aircraft than we. They are training 
more aeronautical engineers and scientists 
than we. Perhaps most significant, there 
are incontestable indications that they are 
overcoming our greatest advantage and are 
closing the technological gap. Vigorous re- 
search and development programs are the 
key to technological supremacy. We must 
redouble our efforts to maintain our tech- 
nological lead. 

I was much impressed earlier this year 
by a statement by the man who has been 
called “the father of the H-bomb,” Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller. He said, “The period in which 
the decision is made as to who wins the 
(next) war * * will be long, such as 10 
years the time of the war. The 
actual fighting will be, I think, a matter of 
days or weeks. : 

We will never start a war. Iam convinced 
that the Soviets will not start a premedi- 
tated all-out war until they are satisfied they 
have established technological superiority 
and believe they can win. 

What we do now will determine our deter- 
rent power tomorrow, Every dollar spent on 
fundamental research and development to 
gain leadership in weapons technology today 
will, in the long run, save many more dollars 
and possibly many lives. 

These conditions, among others, led me 
last October to accept the opportunity of 
serving as chairman of NACA. 

For one vital element in deciding whether 
we remain ready or not is how effectively 
the NACA administers the responsibility it 
got from the Congress almost 42 years ago, 
to supervise and direct the scientific study of 
the problems of flight, with a view to their 
practical solution. In thinking about what 
we in the NACA need to do, now and in the 
future, it becomes apparent that we must 
increase our reserve of aeronautical knowl- 
edge, by developing and using the radical 
new research tools so essential for study of 
the complex problems demanding early solu- 
tion, and even more important, by obtain- 
ing, training, and retaining the added num- 
bers of talented young men competent to 
work in the scientific disciplines that are 
involved. 

Perhaps the best way to make clear the 
urgency of what we in NACA must do is 
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to discuss briefly some problems for which 
answers are needed now. 

For example: The mare’s nest of problems 
that have to be solved, every one of them, 
before the ICBM can become a practical 
weapon system. Structural problems, con- 
figuration problems, propulsion problems, 
guidance problems, aerodynamic heating 
problems, 

Take propulsion for example, in relation 
to guidance. As you know, the guidance 
we can give a missile following a ballistic 
trajectory has got to be applied during the 
brief period, early in the flight program, 
when the rocket motor is still burning. 
Making sure that the missile is directionally 
on its proper course is only part of the 

blem; in addition you have to make sure 
that the missile is traveling at precisely 
the right speed when your rocket motor 
burns out. Otherwise, of course, you will 
overshoot or undershoot your target. 

The rocket motor of the V-2 burned for 
about 70 seconds. Purely for illustration, 
let’s say the burning time of one concept 
of an ICBM might be about 3 times that, 
some 200 seconds. During that time—3', 
minutes—the fuel and oxident might be 
pumped into the combustion chamber at 
the rate of about a ton a second. 

Now the scientists have calculated that 
if the missile is going to destroy a priority 
target—say a dispersed airfield—the rocket 
motor must operate so efficiently that when 
it shuts off, the velocity that the ICBM 
will have reached will be accurate to within 
1 part in 20,000. Likewise if 1 percent of 
the propellant isn’t used, your miss may be 
measured in hundreds of miles. That means 
the whole burning process must be com- 
bustion perfect, and also that it must come 
to its end within a very small fraction of 
a second of the programed time. 

Fuel surging and boiling, combustion buzz- 
ing and destructive screech, the design of 
bearings and seals, the development of pump 
lubrication systems operable at tempera- 
tures as low as boiling hydrogen—424° below 
zero Fahrenheit—these are some of the spe- 
cific problems. 

There is nothing romantic about research 
on this kind of problem; there aren't likely 
to be many dramatic breakthroughs. What 
we have to do is make step by step progress 
so that total solutions will be found by the 
time they are needed. The time factor in 
the development of components, of subsys- 
tems, and of the weapon system is of vital 
importance, 

The record shows that, in the last analysis, 
the V-2 was a failure because of this time 
factor. Considering the stage of the war at 
the time it was ready we must conclude that 
the cost of the V-2 in technical and produc- 
tion manpower, money, materials; the total 
national effort that went into the project, 
was greater than the overall damage it 
caused. Had this same effort been put into 
German armed bombers, or even fighters, at 
that time our problem would have been 
made much more difficult and our victory 
much more costly. 

And yet no less an authority than Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his book, 
Crusade in Europe, has said that if the V-2 
had been launched against Great Britain only 
6 months sooner than was the case, the Nor- 
mandy landings would have been, and I 
quote, “difficult if not impossible.” 

Wernher von Braun began his studies that 
led to development of the V-2 in 1930. By 
1937 he was installed at Peenemunde. The 
first V-2, the prototype, was fired in the 
spring of 1942; the first V-2 to be aimed 
at England was fired in September 1944. 

Von Braun has said that until the success 
of the V-2 had been proved, “there was much 
hot and cold blowing * * * we had great 
difficulties, and Hitler himself was greatly 
opposed to the idea * * * later on, after 
we had demonstrated it worked, we were 
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swamped with so much priority that it hurt 
more than it helped.” 

So we must say: The V-2 was a failure be- 
cause it wasn't ready in time. I repeat, we 
must do the necessary research and develop 
our new weapons systems in time. 

In considering rocket development we 
should never forget that one of the fore- 
most men in this field was an American. 
Dr. Robert H. Goddard was born in 1882. 
He started speculating on rocket propulsion 
in 1899. He began active experimentation 
in 1914 and continued his experimental work 
for 31 years until he died in 1945. 

Under the auspices of the Army in World 
War I, the Smithsonian Institution and 
Clark University from 1919 through 1928, 
the Guggenheim Foundation, 1929 through 
1941, and the United States Navy through 
World War II. he experimented with solid 
and liquid propellants and with stabilizing 
and guiding devices. He designed the fore- 
runner of the bazooka in World War I. He 
fired the first liquid propelled rocket in 
1926. 

With meager resources he solved many of 
the basic problems of rocket filght long 
before they were put into practice by the 
Germans, 

In the current budget now before the 
Congress we of the NACA are asking for 
$41,500,000 to build new research tools. Of 
that amount, roughly half is for facilities 
useful In hypersonic research—in the speed 
range from that of the V-2 to that of the 
ICBM. It will take anywhere from 2 to 3½ 
years to complete these new tools, starting 
from the day we get the green light. 

The obvious question is: If there is such a 
terrible time urgency, and there is, then why 
hasn't the NACA gone long before this to the 
Congress and gotten the money it needs? 

Research must be orderly and continuous. 
We can always use more money than we can 
obtain. We have presented our require- 
ments forcibly and have been reasonably 
successful in getting what we required. 
Actually, until recently we haven't known 
how to design and build the equipment in 
which we can approach, in the laboratory, 
the extremely high speeds, temperatures and 
all other conditions of this future flight. 
We have spent a lot of effort on these prob- 
lems. Now we think we know enough to 
build the small, pilot models with which to 
demonstrate the practicability of construct- 
ing the radical new tools so necessary for 
the rapid expansion of our knowledge. 

For example, we are asking for a hypersonic 
physics test setup that will cost just under 
$2 million. So far, we have learned how to 
duplicate, on a piecemeal basis in the labora- 
tory, some of the conditions of missile 
flight—conditions corresponding to Mach 
numbers of 20 (13,200 miles per hour) or 
more in a shock tube facility, temperatures 
of 10,000 degrees Fahrenheit or so in a rocket 
exhaust stream. 

But now we need to develop devices ca- 
pable of producing in the laboratory—all 
together, at one time—the conditions of 
speed, temperature, and gas chemistry for as 
long a time as a missile might experience in 
actual flight. This hypersonic test facility, 
let me repeat, will let us prove—to ourselves 
as much as to anyone—that our ideas are 
sound. I am sure we shall have troubles; 
I am sure we shall encounter difficulties we 
haven't anticipated. I am sure also that we 
shall succeed. 

So far, I have been stressing the dificul- 
ties—the magnitude and the complexity of 
the problems faced, the size of the job of 
building the tools we neetl to study the 
problems. 

The picture is not all black, not by any 
means, We are making progress steadily. It 
is truly impressive how much can be done by 
a small number of first-rate, dedicated peo- 
ple working with relatively simple equipment. 
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Many of you here today are familiar with the 
kind of work we have been doing at Wallops 
Island, near Chincoteague, on the Virginia 
coast. Last fall, at the inspection of the 
Langley Laboratory, the disclosure was made 
that one of the little rocket-powered research 
models we use had been fired to a Mach 
number of 10.4 (6,800 miles per hour). At 
the same time we described a new technique 
whereby we shoot multistage rockets, pro- 
graming the firing so that the model is head- 
ing back to earth before the final rockets are 
triggered. By this technique we attain maxi- 
mum speed on the way down in the lower 
altitude where the air is dense, and thus 
duplicate aerodynamic heating where it will 
be must critical—during the ICBM's reentry 
into the atmosphere as it plunges toward 
the target. 

We have since attained somewhat higher 
speeds. I won't say more about this program 
except that our people—very properly—are 
gratified with the progress they are making. 

In connection with Wallops, perhaps I 
should add that not everything is happiness 
and light over there. The basic equipment, 
the instrumentation, they are using is 11 
years old. Already it is incapable of obtain- 
ing all the desired data, We are taking steps 
to bring the instrumentation up to the capa- 
bilities of the models we propose to use in 
the days ahead. Here the situation is differ- 
ent from, for example, the hypersonic test 
facility. Here we know what we need and 
how to build it. We have asked for the 
money. 

So far I have talked mainly in terms of 
problems affecting missiles. This is only one 
of the areas where there is urgent need for 
more basic information. We need compre- 
hensive information of the kind that will 
help the development people and the manu- 
facturer build greater performance—speed, 
range, altitude—into tomorrow's fighters and 
bombers and transports. 

You might think that the very great inter- 
est in missiles would bring a corresponding 
lessening in the demand for aerodynamic and 
structures data useful in the design of man- 
carrying aircraft. Our experience is just the 
opposite. We have learned to fly supersonic- 
ally; now we have to learn how to fly—super- 
sonically and efficiently—economically. 

Boundary layer control at subsonic speeds 
provides reduced drag or/and increased lift. 
The effect of boundary layer control at super- 
sonic speeds should and will be studied. 

In the propulsion fleld the array of prob- 
lems needing attention is increasing: The 
problems involved in exploiting the gains 
implicit in the use of high-energy chemical 
compounds; the problems presented by 
man's determination to obtain the almost 
limitless range capabilities offered by an en- 
gine utilizing nuclear energy; or, more im- 
mediately, the problems of our new turbojet 
and other air-breathing engines that will 
produce quantities of thrust and operate at 
speeds which only yesterday would have been 
considered fantastic. 

It is gratifying to recall that, some years 
after application of new information in a 
military design, the same information in- 
variably has become useful in commercial 
designs, Most of you here today, I am con- 
fident, will live to fly in supersonic trans- 
ports. And if progress in geriatrics keeps 
pace with that in aeronautics, I won't be 
surprised if some of you are around long 
enough, if not to do it yourself then to 
greet your children or grandchildren on 
thelr return from a transcontinental or 
transoceanic rocket trip. 

There is also need for continued research 
on the problems of low and slow flight. 
Over the past 20 years or so the helicopter 
has shown great utility in many areas; there 
is, however, much more to be learned about 
the problems peculiar to the rotary-wing 
type of aircraft before we can realize its 
potential as fully as we would like, 
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The possibilities of aircraft with very short 
take off and landing capabilities also are at- 
tractive for both military and commercial 
use. Again, we find many problems requir- 
ing solution before short take off and land- 
ing and vertical take off and landing aircraft 
can achieve their maximum usefulness. 
Progress is being made in these areas, 

Of one thing we can be sure. The NACA 
doesn't need to worry about solving all the 
Problems and thus going out of business. 

Now let me turn to what is the most criti- 
cal need of the NACA—tHhe ability to recruit 
and to hold the additional talented people 
we need to do our research job. 

In describing our need, I can find no bet- 
ter words than those used last fall by Jerry 
Hunsaker, What is needed, he said, “is a 
realistic approach to the pay problem. The 
attractiveness of public service has been 
Critically depreciated by private industry of- 
fering salaries and ‘fringe benefits’ far great- 
er than the NACA is allowed by law to pay. 
We do not quarrel with the salaries paid by 
industry. We must, however, not only pro- 
Vide additional fringe benefits, but also of- 
ter rates of compensation sufficient to re- 
cruit, and to hold, the scientists and en- 
gineers necessary to perform the funda- 
Mental research that governs progress.” 

In 1956, we made some progress to re- 
Verse the trend—the widening of the gap be- 
tween what industry, in a tight technical 
Man-power market, is paying, and what we 
are permitted by law to pay. At the year 
end, in a message to the 8,000 loyal and 
capable men and women who make up the 
NACA staff, Hugh Dryden—our very talented 

r and chief executive—joined me in 
them and. with respect to the pay 
Situation, pledging that “we are determined 
to obtain the necessary further improve- 
ment in the coming year.“ That statement 
stands. We haven't succeeded yet in ac- 
Complishing all, or even most, of what must 
be done, but we are trying hard and are in 
the right direction. 

In that connection, let me say to you in 

hope that you will want to pass it along 
as widely as you can: If you know of any 
first rate young people in technical school 
Who, upon graduation, want to devote their 
best energies helping to solve the problems 
Of tomorrow's flight; tell them about the 
NACA. Tell them they'll be proud to be a 
part of a team with a proud record of large 
accomplishment, and with a future where 
the Challenge is greater still. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me sum up my 

ts in a single sentence. We must an- 
ticipate the future; we must profit from the 
+ we must do our best—our very best 
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HON. LISTER HILL 


IN OF ALABAMA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr, HILL. Mr. President, there ap- 
— in the Washington Post and 
lan €s Herald of February 26 an excel- 

t editorial and in the issue of Febru- 
fee 17 an article by Nate Haseltine with 
D erence to heart research and the 
nati being made against our No. 1 
The nah health problem, heart disease. 
and Progress reported in the editorial 
1 . story is most encouraging. and 
Prin unanimous consent to have them 

ted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and news story were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

From the Washington Post of February 
26, 1957 
Heart RESEARCH Pays 


Last year a big frontal attack, costing 
around $15 million, was made on this Na- 
tion's No. 1 killer, heart disease. The amount 
allocated for heart research through public 
and private sources was more than six times 
that spent in 1949. Naturally Americans 
ask: Has it paid off? 

Dividends from these 8 years of research, 
as recently reviewed in this newspaper by 
Nate Haseltine, are remarkable. Half a 
dozen major developments in heart surgery 
have saved the lives and increased the ca- 
pacity for living of countless children, young 
people, and adults. Medical advances have 
made possible prevention of recurrent sieges 
of rheumatic fever, the second most common 
cause of death by disease in the 20-24 age 
group, and the leading cause of death, ex- 
cept for accidents, among school-age chil- 
dren. Through new drugs, high blood pres- 
sure can now be better controlled; blood 
clotting in persons who have had heart at- 
tacks prevented; and the heart’s workload 
in those having coronary disease relieved. 

The three organizations that sponsored 
this research—the American Heart Associa- 
tion, the National Heart Institute, and the 
Medical Life Insurance Research Fund—are 
furnishing eloquent proof that money wisely 
expended can purchase longer and fuller 
lives for many persons who otherwise would 
fall victim to heart disease. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of February 17, 1957] 
HEART DISEASE FIGHT REVIEWED 
(By Nate Haseltine) 

A convincing correlation between increased 
spending on heart research and the dramatic 
advances made against heart disease in the 
past 8 years now bears recording. 

The purpose of this article is to summarize 
the medical advances, mostly in heart sur- 
gery, made since 1948, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Nation's life-insurance com- 
panies, and the American public began to 
most liberally support heart research. 

That was the year the National Heart In- 
stitute, in Bethesda, came into being. It 
was the year that the American Heart Asso- 
ciation changed its character from a purely 
professional, scientific organization to a na- 
tional voluntary health agency. 

FIGURES TELL THE TALE 


Statistics are essential to this story, 50 
here they are, as briefly as possible: 

For fiscal 1949, the American Heart Asso- 
ciation allocated only $91,088 for heart re- 
search. For fiscal 1956, the organization 
allocated a record $1,858,917. 

For fiscal 1949, the National Heart Insti- 
tute, now one of the biggest of the seven 
National Institutes of Health, put up $1,676,- 
076 for heart research. For fiscal year 1956 
its heart research budget was allocated 
$12,544,848. 

Finally, the Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund, a pioneering financial backer of 
heart research preceding general public 
awareness of heart disease as a national 
problem, contributed $640,505 for the 1949 
fight against heart disease. For the current 
year, the fund put up $960,340. 

Here are advances this money helped buy: 

Congenital defect heart surgery: The most 
common congenital (inborn) defect of the 
heart is the ventricular septal defect. 

This is an opening, where none should be, 
through the septum, or wall that separates 
the two largest lower chambers of the heart. 
The defect is the chief challenge to heart sur- 
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geons today because of its frequency and of 
the number of children who die because of it. 

Now, with the development of a variety of 
heart-lung machines, the so-called artificial 
hearts, surgeons can correct ventricular sep- 
tal defects. 

Dr. C. Walton Lillehel and his associates 
at the University of Minnesota devised the 
extracorporeal cardiac pump, or, in plainer 
words, an outside-the-body pump that would 
take over the duties of the heart while sur- 
geons repaired holes and other internal heart. 
defects. 

Since that development in 1953, between 
200 and 300 children in the United States 
haye been operated on successfully to close 
ventricular septal defects. 

Auricular septal defects: Operations to 
close unnatural holes in the wall between the 
heart's two smaller upper chambers date 
from the year of upsurging heart research 
interest, 1948. 

Many such upper heart defects have been 
repaired without cutting the heart open. 
‘This has been done in a number of ingenious 
ways, ways which became outdated almost 
by the time they were tried. The advent of 
hypothermia, begun in this country in 1953, 
gave surgeons their first chance to cut into 
t N heart, 23 the holes, and close 

elr access incisions without 
the patient’s brain. iach 

Hypothermia, or purposeful chilling of the 
body, gave the doctors 7 or 8 minutes in 
which they could safely cut off blood flow to 
the body while they repaired the heart holes. 

Even hypothermia, like the operating tech- 
niques it outdated, is on the way out. The 
cardiac pumps have succeeded in meeting 
almost all heart surgery needs. 

Surgery for auricular septal defects is now 
classed in the readily operable list for suc- 
cessful. closure, with a mortality rate at 
about 5 percent. 

Isolated pulmonary stenosis: Successful 
surgery to correct this narrowing of the pul- 
monary valve within the heart dates back to 
1948 too. About 2,000 of these operations 
nese been performed in this country since 

en. 

Again, the doctors now await more, and 
more perfect, cardiac pumps as the ideal in- 
strument to make these operations easier 
and safer. 

Mitral stenosis: The year 1948, too, marked 
the first successful surgical assault on mitral 
stenosis, the narrowing of the mitral valve 
between the heart's two left chambers. 

It is now the most frequent heart opera- 
tion, its beneficiaries already numbering 
more than 10,000 in the United States. The 
defect results from rheumatic fever. 

A special dividend of these operations is 
that they can be safely performed for women 
of childbearing age among whom pregnancy 
could only be undertaken at great risk to 
their lives. 

Free aortic regurgitation: This is the con- 
dition in which the descending aortic valve 
widens, and blood pours backward into the 
left side of the heart to eventually cause 
heart failure. Usually caused by rheumatic 
heart fever, and sometimes syphilis, it oc- 
curs most usually in adulthood. 

Dr. Charles A. Hufnagel, of Georgetown 
University Medical Center here, devised an 
artificial valve to correct the abnormality. 

The Hufnagel plastic heart valve, surgically 
inserted in the thumb-thick aorta (artery) 
after its emergence from the heart, was first 
successfully installed in 1952. 

Aortic stenosis: Surgery to correct the 
unnatural narrowing, rather than widening, 
of the aortic valve was begun in earnest in 
1950. Since then about 1,000 American adults 
have obtained fairly successful results with 
surgical correction of the condition. 

Another major development in open heart 
surgery is the use of the “potassium chloride 
cocktall,“ a heart poison which stops all 
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heart moyement while surgeons work inside 
the vital organ. At the operation's comple- 
tion, the poison is flushed out and the heart 
resumes a healthy beat. 


ADVANCES IN MEDICINE 


Though heart surgery has held the spot - 
light since the advent of increased spending, 
medical advances have also occurred. 

During the past 8 years, heart specialists 
have proved to their own satisfaction and 
to the health and safety of countless chil- 
dren that recurrent sieges of rheumatic fever 
can be prevented. Rheumatic fever is the 
second commonest cause of death by disease 
in the 20-24 years age group. It is the lead - 
ing cause of death, excepting accidents, 
among schoolchildren. 

Now the doctors prevent the more heart- 
damaging second and subsequent attacks of 
rheumatic fever by prescribing daily, infec- 
tion-preventing doses of penicillin or other 
antiblotics after a child recovers from his or 
her first bout with rheumatic fever. 

High, too, on the list of medical advances 
has been the advent in recent years of new 
and better drugs to control hypertension, or 
high blood pressure. 

CLOT PREVENTIVES 

Also noteworthy has been the development 
of drugs that prevent blood clotting in per- 
sons who have suffered heart attack. 

Finally, and largely unpublicized so far 
has been the use of radioactive iodine in the 
treatment of patients suffering coronary 
disease. In this city about half a dozen 
laboratories provide the one-dose treatment, 
according to officials of the Washington Heart 
Association. 

‘The invisible ray-emitting iodine attacks 
the thyroid gland, selectively, making it less 
active. This decreased activity of the gland 
benefits the heart patients by reducing the 
body’s oxygen needs, thereby relieving the 
heart's workload. 

WASHINGTON ACHIEVEMENT 


The Washington area's share in promoting 
and financing research in heart disease has 
been growing since 1948. 

That year, neither the American Heart 
Association nor its local affiliate, the Wash- 
ington Heart Association, had any local re- 
search program, In fiscal 1956, the Wash- 
ington Heart Association was pending $45,000 
and the AHA had channeled another $30,653 
here. 

In Federal funds, the National Heart In- 
stitute had budgeted $25,085 for heart re- 
search in this area in fiscal 1949. For fiscal 
1956, the local budget of the institute was 
$285,565. 

The Life Insurance Medical Research Fund 
spent $2,000 in this area in fiscal 1949. Its 
local fiscal 1956 budget to support area heart 
research was $15,400. 
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HON. FRANCIS CASE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under permission granted by the 
Senate yesterday, I submit for the Rec- 
orp a very illuminating and significant 
address by Capt. Howard T. Orville, 
Chairman of the Presidential Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control. 
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This address relates to what is being 
done and what has been determined by 
this Committee, which was created by an 
act of Congress, and the address deserves 
wide reading. It was delivered at a 
meeting of the New York State Horticul- 
tural Society in Kingston, N. X., on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957. t a 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FACTS AND FICTION ON WEATHER MODIFICATION 
(CLOUD SEEDING) 


(Address by Howard T. Orville, Chairman, 
Advisory Committee on Weather Control, 
and consultant to Friez instrument diyi- 
sion, Bendix Aviation Corp., given at a 
meeting of the New York State Historical 
Society in Kingston, N. Y., February 1, 
1957) 

INTRODUCTION 


Recent reports received from the United 
States Department of Agriculture tell us that 
we are now experiencing one of the worst 
drought conditions in history. 

Nearly 29 million acres of land in the Great 
Plains States alone are “in condition to blow” 
which means that a vast area of the country 
Is so devoid of protective plant cover that 
winter and spring winds can tear the topsoil 
loose and whip it into the air in choking 
dust storms. 

In 15 States the serious water shortage has 
directed attention to the urgent need for 
supplementing present sources of water by 
every possible method known to man. One 
method which has been given wide publicity 
over the last 10 years is known as weather 
modification or cloud seeding. 

BEGINNING OF CLOUD SEEDING 


About 10 years ago two scientists, Dr. Irv- 
ing Langmuir, a Nobel prize winner, and his 
assistant, Dr. Vincent Schaefer, succeded in 
creating a snow storm by dropping dry ice 
pellets from an aircraft into a supercooled 
cumulus cloud (a cloud having the appear- 
ance of a pack of wool and drifting along in 
temperatures well below freezing). 

This successful flight was the culmination 
of some 5 or 6 years of exhaustive research 
at Mount Washington, N. H., and at the 
General Electric Laboratories at Schenectady. 

This historic flight probably represents the 
first time that man successfully modified 
the weather using accepted scientific meth- 
ods and created additional precipitation al- 
though the amount was very small. How- 
ever, the results of these experiments were 
so dramatic and aroused such widespread 
interest that it was not long before commer- 
cial cloud-seeding companies, World War II 
pilots, and many others were exploiting these 
initial successful experiments. 

During the next 4 years, 1946-50, there 
were many newspaper accounts of almost 
phenomenal increases in rain or snowfall 
caused by artificial seeding of the clouds 
with dry ice or silver iodide, a chemical 
which has essentially the same crystalline 
structure as ice particles. Dr. Vonnegut, an 
associate of Dr. Langmuir and Dr. Schaefer, 
is credited with discovering that silver io- 
dide may be used to milk“ the clouds of 
their moisture. 

Unfortunately these fantastic claims did 
not produce the water which was needed so 
badly in many of the Western States, and 
the farmers soon became very, very critical 
of any “rain maker“ who offered to seed the 
clouds and produce more rain over his farm. 

This is understandable, because in 1951- 
52 almost 15 percent of the total area of the 
United States was a target area for rain in- 
creasing operations. 

Many of these operations were being con- 
ducted by people who had little or no knowl- 
edge of the scientific aspects of weather mod- 
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ification and who were endeavoring to make 
a quick fortune out of the poor farmers and 
fruit growers who were struggling to survive 
under terrific handicaps. 


CONGRESSIONAL INTEREST IN CLOUD SEEDING 


It is not surprising that Members of Con- 
gress became alarmed when their constitu- 
ents from the farmlands and other areas ex- 
periencing water shortages informed them 
that the new methods of rain increasing 
were not producing the results claimed by 
the cloud-seeding companies. Others re- 
ported flood damage which they attributed 
to cloud-seeding operations. 

THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 

CONTROL 


This situation led Congress to start a 
series of investigations. Several bills were 
introduced in both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

Exhaustive hearings were held in which a 
large number of persons from every walk of 
life were asked to appear before the congres- 
sional committees to give his opinion as to 
the effectiveness of cloud-seeding experi- 
ments. 

After more than 2 years of hearings a bi- 
partisan bill was passed. This bill was origi- 
nated by Senator Francis Case, of South Da- 
kota, and sponsored by Senator Clinton An- 
derson, of New Mexico; Senator Warren Mag- 
nuson, of Washington; Senator Arthur Wat- 
Kins, of Utah; and Senator Guy Cordon, of 
Oregon. 

President Eisenhower signed the bill on 
August 13, 1953. This became Public Law 
256, which created the Advisory Committee 
on Weather Control, an I1-man committee 
consisting of 5 members from private life of 
recognized standing in business, science, and 
agriculture; and 6 Cabinet members (or their 
designees), of interested Government de- 
partments. 

This committee held its first meeting 9 
days after the appointment by the President 
of the 5 members from private life. At its 
first meeting the committee adopted 4 
guiding principles which are quoted below: 

“First, the Committee will base its con- 
clusions on facts obtained and interpreted 
and not any preconceived notions. Experi- 
ments to date have suggested that weather 
control may eventually provide benefits to 
agriculture, industry, and Government. 
Without such a hint of substantial benefits, 
the Congress would most likely not have 
created this Committee. However, the Com- 
mittee will not now proceed under the 
assumption that weather control, including 
rain-making, does ‘work’ or does not ‘work.’ 
It will aim to examine all of the evidence 
with scholarly care and scientific im- 
partiality. 

“Second, the Committee recognizes the 
need for additional basic research dealing 
with processes related to rain, snow, and 
cloud phenomena, There is also the need to 
develop ways and means of providing 
methods for reliable evaluation of weather 
control activities, The Committee will en- 
courage such research in industry, at our 
universities and throughout Government. 

“Third, the Committee will welcome, and 
will solicit, the information possessed by 
and the opinions held by all individuals and 
groups having an interest in the field of 
weather control. It will carefully consider 
all facts and opinions pertinent to its study. 

“Fourth, the Committee will not act in 
any way prejudicial to responsible indi- 
viduals and concerns attempting to modify 
the weather.” 

The Committee has endeavored to carry 
out an impartial evaluation of commercial 
cloud seeding operations in spite of technical 
and political prejudices and many sinister 
influences which have attempted to con- 
taminate the findings to sult their ow? 
personal interests. 
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THE EVALUATION PROGRAM 


During the 3 years that the Committee has 
been in existence it has held 14 meetings, has 
traveled over 150,000 miles throughout the 
United States, Puerto Rico, and the Hawaiian 
Islands visiting field operations and talking 
to cloud seeders and their clients, consulted 
with or sought the advice of more than 100 
Prominent scientists familiar with one as- 
pect or another of cloud physics or weather 
Modification. It has reviewed innumerable 
technical documents covering the results of 
domestic or foreign cloud seeding experi- 
ments. 

By January 1955 the Committee has as- 
sembled a technical staff. This staff de- 
veloped a two-phased evaluation program. 

One phase dealt with the rainfall data and 
& statistical treatment to determine by well 
known statistical methods whether the rain- 
fall data measured over areas which had 
been seeded could detect any increase over 
that which would have occurred from nat- 
Ural causes. 

The other phase consisted of a physical 
evaluation program to determine whether 
the field methods used by the commercial 
Cloud seeding companies were valid, This 
Overall evaluation program has been devel- 
Oped extensively in the past 2 years and one 
interim report has been submitted to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 


THE FIRST INTERIM REPORT 


This report shows that, in spite of many 
dimcultles, including defective instruments, 
Great scarcity of or total lack of rainfall data 
and many other obstacles too numerous to 
Mention, it was possible for the Committee's 

cal staff to develop a methodology 
Which, when applied to 6 west coast proj- 
ects; produced average increases of 9 percent 
to 17 percent over the expected precipitation 
in these States. 

Mountainous areas favor the forced ascent 
ot cloud-seeding material into the deep cool 
Moist storms characteristic of the late win- 

and early spring months. Of these 6 
Projects that have been operating continu- 
©usly for a period of 3 to 5 years, 5 of them 
Produced the increases quoted above, the 
Sixth project was inconclusive. 

In its report the Committee emphasized 
that the results obtained in California, Ore- 
Fon, and Washington could not be extrapo- 
lated to other States or other areas. There 
are 24 of the 48 States which have mountain- 
dus areas that favor positive results. 

The other States comprise those States in 
the Mississippi Valley, the gulf region, and 
the Great Plains and have shown inconclu- 
Sive results for one reason or another, or they 
ve not yet been evaluated. This does not 
that cloud seeding is ineffective in 
these other areas. To determine the facts is 
the task which the Committee will tackle 
during the next 2 years of its existence, to 
July 30, 1958. 
POSSIBLE ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


It is of interest to note the economic 
benefits which might accrue to many areas 
recelving additional rain during the growing 
Season. Senator Case of South Dakota re- 
Ported on January 12, 1956, “When Con- 
a first considered making appropriations 

Bet this work under way, I told one of the 

Amittees of the Senate that: ; 
wien the Advisory Committee finds that 

ther modification experiments cannot 
uce important results, it will so report 
nd thus deter farmers and ranchers from 
pending their money unwisely. This will, 
ue & report has to be made, save the 
lic millions of dollars. 
Wea the Advisory Committee finds that 
ther modification activities work only in 
tartain circumstances, it will find out what 
age Circumstances are and thus encour- 
Which sible projects and discourage those 

n. are not feasible. 
cong Advisory Committee finds out it can 

the results claimed by the reports 
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it has so far received from reputable and 
scientifically competent operators—increases 
of from 7 to 50 percent and more—then the 
dollar benefits to agriculture, industry, and 
Government will be so great as to be in- 
calculable. 

In other words, I said at that time, what- 
ever the Committee reported, this would 
produce tangible and real economic benefits 
to the water users of this Nation.” 

And in the same remarks, I can reason- 
ably and conservatively estimate that precipi- 
tation increases of the magnitude indicated 
(9 percent to 17 percent by the Committee) 
could produce average annual benefits of $20 
million and quite possibly up to $50 million 
in these States.” 

In quoting further, Senator Case has 
stated, “I hope that farmers, ranchers, and 
other water users will continue to sponsor 
cloud-seeding projects, keeping in mind the 
uncertainty of results in some areas but also 
the Importance of the benefits compared to 
the relatively small cost if the seeding suc- 
ceeds. They should probably insist on more 
careful scientific design of these projects and 
ehould probably introduce greater perma- 
nency in the projects so as to make evalua- 
tion feasible.” 

CLOUD SEEDING IN OTHER COUNTRIES `+ 

The committee is watching closely exten- 
sive cloud-seeding projects which are being 
carried out in foreign countries, especially 
Australia, Japan, France, Switzerland, Spain, 
Israel, and Pakistan. At least 40 other coun- 
tries have recently or are presently conduct- 
ing some form of research using the scien- 
tific methods first proposed by Drs. Lang- 
muir and Schaefer. 

HAIL AND LIGHTNING SUPPRESSION 


Another phase of the weather-modifica- 
tion program which is of interest to those 
of you who are from the fruit-growing States 
is the possibility of hail abatement. 

As many of you well know, hailstorms 
cause extensive damage to crops, especially 
wheat and corn acreage in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Montana, and Iowa. Pruit, especially apples, 
peaches, apricots, grapes, and plums, is easily 
damaged by hailstorms. Because of its 
broad leaves tobacco is particularly suscep- 
tible to hail damage. It has been reported 
that North Carolina has annual hail losses 
to its tobacco crop exceeding #3 million. 

Destructive hailstorms have caused great 
damage in the Midwestern States. In 1951 
hail damage amounted to $31,300,000 in the 
State of Kansas alone. The other Midwest 
States have also experienced some very de- 
structive hailstorms. 

The largest hailstone ever officially recorded 
fell on Potter, Nebr., in 1928. Some of these 
hallstones measured 4% inches to 5% inches 
in diameter and the largest was 17 inches in 
circumference and weighed 24 ounces or 144 
pounds. In Lubbock, Tex., in 1930 a farmer 
was caught in an unprotected field and was 
pounded to death by these stones. However, 
this was an exceptional case. > 

Scientists have informed the committee 
that cloud-seeding techniques may very 
well be used to suppress hail. They tell us 
that by seeding potential hail-prođducing 
thunderstorms early enough it may cause the 
rain to start much earlier in many small 
drops and that the storm will dissipate be- 
fore it ever reaches hail-producing propor- 
tions. 

Last summer the committee was watching 
closely attempts to suppress hail in Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr.; Hudson Valley, N. X.: Wenat- 
chee, Wash.; and 1 or 2 other fruitgrow- 
ing areas in Oregon and California. The re- 
ports of the success or failure of these proj- 
ects have not yet been received in committee 
headquarters. 

Hail-suppression cloud-seeding operations 
require the use of a great number of silver 
iodide generators which are placed around 
and upwind of the target area. When re- 
ports of impending thunderstorms are re- 
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ceived the generators are automatically 
turned on and operate continuously until 
the threat of hail has passed. 

In some cases airplanes are also used to 
supplement the ground generators. In a few 
cases radar, the magic eye of electronics, is 
used to observe the effects of cloud seeding. 

The committee has also been informed 
that the same techniques for suppressing hall 
should reduce the frequency of lightning 
strikes. If this is true then it is of utmost 
importance to reduce fire losses caused by 
lightning strikes in our national forests. 

Last spring damaging forest fires were ex- 
perienced in Arizona and New Mexico. The 
United States Forest Service reported that 85 
percent of these fires were caused by light- 
ning strikes. Seventy-five percent of all for- 
est fires in the Western States are caused by 
lightning. The cost of fighting forest fires 
exceeds $100 million annually. 


QUESTIONS FREQUENTLY ASKED THE COMMITTEE 

As a result of initial success in cloud-seed- 
ing efforts there have been many inquiries ~ 
covering a wide variety of problems, some of 
them are mentioned briefly below. 

Many unscrupulous individuals and out- 
right quacks have attempted to sell car- 
tridges and rockets supposedly filled with 
silver iodide or dry ice. Other charlatans 
have attempted to sell farmers electrical de- 
vices of various types which they claim will 
bring on rainfall. All of these methods are 
fraudulent and persons known to be selling 
such products should be prosecuted. The 
American Meteorological Society, the county 
agriculture agent, or the Better Business Bu- 
reau can advise farmers whether or not a 
commercial cloud-seeding company uses 
scientific methods. F 

The question of “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul“ has been asked repeatedly. Some in- 
dividuals in Midwestern States believe that 
cloud seeding on the west coast has robbed 
them of precipitation which they would 
otherwise get were it not for the seeding. 
Others maintain that seeding clouds up- 
wind a few miles will rob them of rain which 
they would normally get. 

The best scientific opinion today indi- 
cates that present cloud-seeding ues 
will remove not more than 5 percent of the 
potential amount of moisture in a cloud 
and that even including the rain which 
would fall naturally probably more than 90 
percent of the total moisture in a cloud 
moves on downwind. So there appears to 
be little likelihood that in the overall pic- 
ture cloud seeding takes moisture away from 
farmers downwind from the target area. 

Since cloud-seeding operations cost only 
2 to 18 cents an acre, depending upon 
the type of crop and soil, the cost-benefit 
ratio is so great, 1 to 20 or better especially 
during the growing season, many farmers 
have told the committee that the risk is 
well worth the money it costs to employ 
cloud-seeding companies. Others have in- 
dicated that many of the calculated risks 
that they take daily are much greater than 
those experienced with cloud seeding. Cur- 
rent estimates today are that the annual 
gross income from cloud seeding is $3 million 
to $5 million. 


OUR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF CLOUD SEEDING 


Cloud seeding to increase precipitation or 
for hail or lightning suppression is in its 
infancy. Much remains to be learned about 
the precipitation processes. Rain, snow, 
hail, and lightning occur under natural 
processes which are imperfectly understood 
today by our best informed scientists. 

Our ignorance level of the precipitation 
processes is extremely high. 

This means that our efforts should be de- 
voted to conducting field experiments under 
controlled conditions with highly qualified 
scientists supervising the cloud~seeding 
operations. 
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Farmers should seek advice from their re- 
spective water resources agencies, State uni- 
versities, or agricultural agents before enter- 
ing into any contract with commercial eloud- 
seeding companies, 

There are a few very reliable companies, 
but there are also many individuals who are 
quacks and who are attempting to capitalize 
on the small knowledge which has been 
gained recently by scientific cloud-seeding 
experiments. 

EVIDENCE THAT CLOUD SEEDING WORKS 


It is of interest to summarize the results 
of the committee’s evaluation program to 
date. It has found: 

1. That supercooled stratified clouds can 
be dissipated by aircraft seeding with dry ice 
or silver iodide. 

2. That precipitation can be initiated by 

seeding warm cumulus clouds with water. 

3. That dry ice and silver iodide seeding of 
cumulus clouds extending to 5,000 feet or 
more above the freezing line and with a 
temperature at the top of the cloudeof 107 
C. will induce precipitation. 

4. That ground generator seeding with 
silver iodide in the three Pacific Coast States 
has produced average increases of 9 to 17 per- 
cent under the conditions mentioned in an 
earlier paragraph. 

5. That an intensive study of hail preven- 
tion and the possibility of reducing lightning 
seems well justified. Many destructive for- 
est fires in the Western States are started by 
lightning strikes. It is believed that cloud 
seeding will start the precipitation process 
earlier and will prevent the storms from 
building up to hail and lightning-producing 
proportions. Much more study of this prob- 
lem must be made before any final conclu- 
sions can be drawn. 

6. That Federal regulation of rain-increas- 
ing operations is not justified at this time. 

7. That continued controlled experimenta- 
tion holds promise of developing new tech- 
niques which may be of greatest economic 
importance to the farmer, 


Can We Mold the World in Our Own 
Image? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Harold B. Wess, 
professor of business administration and 
marketing, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, the American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the title Can We 
Mold the World in Our Own Image?” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can WE MOLD THE WORLD IN OUR OWN IMAGE? 
(By Harold B. Wess) 

Are we unwittingly trying to mold the rest 
of the world in our own image? Can we? 
Should we? Even if we could and should 
mold the world in our own image, do we 
really have a clear image of ourselves? Do 
we have a beautifully wrapped product to 
sell the rest of the world? Do we know our- 
selves as a way of life, and do we understand 
our way of life? 

I suggest that we do not. I suggest that 
throughout our entire educational system, 
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from the lower schools through college, we 
fail badly in explaining to our young people 
what we really are as a nation and as a peo- 
ple. It is a pity, too, that our political cam- 
paigns are not pitched to a level high enough 
to help in this much needed educational 
process. 

We talk glibly about the American way of 
life; a free society, and free enterprise, but to 
most of our own people they are pious words. 
At the same time we hear much talk about 
the individual being an economic entity. 
We seldom hear much said about the indi- 
vidual's craving for understanding, for dig- 
nity, for self-expression, and for recognition. 
We rarely hear much said about the spiritual 
needs of the individual. We talk and be- 
have as rank materialists and yet deep down 
in our hearts, we, know that we are not rank 
materialists. As a matter of fact, as a peo- 
ple, we are really less materialistic than al- 
most any other nation on earth, and yet we 
manage somehow to give the rest of the 
world the wrong impression. The rest of the 
world will not and cannot accept anything 
approximating our way of life on the basis 
of the picture we paint for it. 

In this country we have found that we 
cannot buy loyalty through money and ma- 
terial benefits alone. 
ognition and understanding of the dignity of 
the individual can we earn loyalty and coop- 
eration. Why, then, should we expect the 
impossible in the area of international rela- 
tions? 

The Communists are the real materialists 
in the world today. Under the mask of an 
idealism, brutal as it is false, they may be 
able to bring technology and materialism to 
the rest of the world, but with it they will 
bring slavery. On the other hand, we can 
bring technology and management know-how 
and with it an awareness of the spiritual 
values and a deep sense of the innate dignity 
of man—which the Godless religion of the 
Communists will never achieve. The Com- 
munists submerge the dignity of the indi- 
vidual into a mechanistic system, while we 
are dedicated to build a society where the 
dignity of the individual is all important. 

That we are a long way from reaching this 
utopia will be readily granted, but some in- 
tellectuals and reformers do our society a 
great disservice when, in their zeal for per- 
fection, they find flaws or even ills which 
they want to correct at all costs and in the 
shortest possible time. First of all, they for- 
get that a social system is composed of indi- 
viduals and that at best it cannot be any 
better than the individuals composing it. 
What is more, they find a particular evil in 
our social system and believe that a single 
change in the system will correct the evil. 
Actually, this one change may or may not 
cure the evil, but one thing is certain: it will 
start a chain of cause and effect most of 
which is unpredictable. Prohibition as a 
cure for chronic alcoholism not only did not 
eliminate the evil of alcoholism, but brought 
in its wake gangsterism and corrupt politics. 

What all this adds up to is that if we 
want to preserve democracy, free enterprise, 
and the freedom of the individual to grow 
and develop to his fullest potential, we must 
be willing to put up with factors not to our 
liking or run the risk of starting a chain reac- 
tion that will ultimately bring about the 
loss of what we cherish the most. 

On my recent trip to Europe, when ques- 
tioned about some of our unresolved prob- 
lems, I did not feel the need for apologizing 
for our way of life. Isimply asked my ques- 
tioner what was his alternative cure, and in- 
variably the cure was worse than the illness, 
The cure would, through a chain reaction, 
surely lose for us our freedom as individuals 
and lose for us our dynamism as a strong and 
virile nation. 

The reason so many theorists end up with 
political solutions or isms in trying to re- 
solve human and social problems is that they 
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prefer to indulge in large abstractions instead 
of thinking and dealing with individuals. It 
is far easier to embrace causes than to em- 
brace people. The cause of liberty, freedom, 
democracy, free enterprise, and all such 
causes can become abstract, making them 
useful tools in the hands of the unscrupu- 
lous. The test of sincerity in the final an- 
alysis is, How do you behave toward Tom, 
Dick, and Harry? And how about the Toms, 
Dicks, and Harrys throughout the world, 
whatever they may be called in their own 
land? 

Leaders in business, government, and edu- 
cation have in recent years done much soul 
searching, research, and study in the field of 
human relations. Much has been learned 
and there is a great deal more to learn and 
to do in the practice of the skills in dealing 
with the individual. No two individuals are 
exactly alike, just as no two leaves on a tree 
are precisely alike. This means that both at 
home and abroad we must stop talking at 
people and instead talk with them and listen 
to them as individuals. We must avoid 
treating and communicating en masse and 
try to understand and communicate with 
the individual. £ 

We have drifted into a policy of lecturing 
the world rather than understanding the in- 
dividuals who populate that world. The bat- 
tle of words on the international front gives 
some ego satisfaction to the speaker and at 
most is used to influence the people of his 
own country. Notice that the Communists, 
despite their well-organized propaganda ma- 
chine, still rely on individual indoctrination 
and on operations in small groups. 

The individual cannot express his in- 
dividuality in isolation. Since the individ- 
ual is many, many people in one, he must 
become a part of many social groups and 
teams at home, in clubs in church, and in 
the place where he works. He plays a differ- 
ent role in each of them. Further, the level 
of these roles may be very different.. He may 
be the leader of a small social group where 
he works although his position in the formal 
organization, as such, may be a humble one. 

If we want loyalty and cooperation to the 
larger whole, be it the factory, the office, or 
even the State and the Nation, we must un- 
derstand and respect and be aware of these 
informal groups that draw individuals to- 
gether. This awareness has been construc- 
tively useful to administrators and should 
be equally important in the work on the in- 
ternational scene. In the Bible, God was 
willing to spare a city if one righteous man 
could be found. In all human affairs, 
whether national or international, we must 
realize—as the Almighty did—the importance 
of even one individual. 

How do we communicate with the indi- 
vidual? How do we get ourselves across or 
inside, so to speak, of the individual? First 
of all, we must know as a certainty that there 
can be no communication without under- 
standing. You must try to understand the 
individual rather than insist that the indi- 
vidual understand you. You must be loyal 
and interested in him, even under difficult 
circumstances. Above all, you must listen. 
You must listen to what he wants to say; to 
what he does not want to say and, above all, 
help him to say what he is reluctant to say- 

At best words are an inadequate vehicle 
for communication, especially since they in- 
volve feelings, sentiments, and a particular 
emotional meaning to the individual. 
Logic in human relations is therefore not 
enough, It is useless to try to change hu- 
man sentiments through logic. If you want 
a dramatic example of this, go to Hyde Park, 
London, any evening and listen to the dis- 
cussions which take place. Nobody con- 
vinces anybody, All they succeed in doing 
is to blow off steam, and that is all to the 
good. 7 
Once we leave the field of science where 
words can be tested and verified on the out- 
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side, or the limited field of language where 
words refer to verifiable evidence on the out- 
side such as table, apple, bridge, etc., words 
begin to have different meanings to different 
People. Even in our own country where we 
have a common language, words like “lib- 
erty,” “freedom,” democracy,“ “free-enter- 
Prise,” “capitalism,” etc., have different 
to different individuals. How 
much more is this true when we deal with 
languages other than our own, and with 
individuals whose nationalities, cultures, and 
Teligions are different from our own. 

We cannot separate the sentiments ex- 
Pressed by the individual from the individual 
expressing them and from the situation in 
which they are expressed. Such words as 
“loyalty,” “integrity,” “solidarity,” and co- 
Operation” for example, cannot be under- 
Stood or expressed as a behavior pattern 
apart from the feelings and sentiments of the 
individual, We have found this true in our 
Own work situations and in our social system. 
How much more acutely true is this when we 
Geal with individuals whose sentiments are 
determined by biological, psychological, and 
Social backgrounds so different from our own, 


Dr, Eugene Carlson Blake. president of the- 


National Council of Churches in the United 
States, related this story in a recent radio 
interview, When he was in Budapest re- 
cently a Hungarian churchman asked how 
We in the United States can claim the separa- 
tion of Church and State when the Céuncil 
ot Churches has a committee on Politics and 
War. Dr. Blake was puzzled until it was 
Pointed out to him that the National Council 
ot Churches has a committee on Policy and 
Strategy. To‘the Hungarian, “policy” meant 
only one thing—"“politics” and “strategy” 
Of course meant war.“ 
Let us be certain that in talking to Tom, 
„and Harry abroad, we do not make the 
fatal mistake of assuming thet they under- 
us any more than do Tom, Dick, and 
at home. Let us stop assuming that 
Words are constants. They are variables at 
home and much, much more variable abroad. 

Ords have different meanings under dif- 
ferent conditions and situations at home 
and the difference in meaning to individuals 
abroad is even greater. 

Is it not naive to be disturbed by the fact 
that the rest of the world does not think or 
act as we do? Should we not try to find a 

tter way to communicate the heart of 

erica to the individuals in other countries 
und fire their vision and energies to bulld a 
better lite through their own efforts? 
dn’t there be an even greater emphasis 
On financing programs that help the people 
in other countries to help themselves? It 
my belief that most of the people of the 
World would like to follow the spirit of 
erica but expressed in their own way, even 
cluding many people now under the heel 
ot the Communists and other dictators. 
It we bear in mind human history, we can 
Bive guidance to those who in their inner 
and minds want to follow the lead of 
America, Because we are what we are as 
a people, we can enhance human dignity 
instead of degrading it as the Com- 
‘Munists do. But we must find a better way 
Of communicating to the individuals of the 
ld the heart of America instead of boast- 
Ing about our materlal achleyements. We 
ust not mistake comfort for civilization. 

We have found in our own work situations 
that our attitude is of utmost importance. 
Not only does our attitude color our inter- 
Pretation of events, but the way we, as ad- 

trators, think about a situation and 
Tesulting behavior makes a strong im- 
on-people's reactions to us. We actu- 
ally communicate a great deal more by our 
how on than we do by words. Therefore, 
We act at home and abroad is more 
telling than all the pious words we use. 
tet another level of action, we must make 
di Most of individual contacts abroad, in- 
ual to individual The Communists 
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are deathly afraid of this and that is why 
they guard so zealously against it. Even 
when they seem to make a show of individual 
contacts, it is usually under the watchful 
eye of a guide or interpreter. 

American business abroad is representative 
of the American way of life. According to 
the Foreign Trade Council there are about 
2,500 United States companies abroad sell- 
ing through 7,000 branches of subsidiary 
company operations. The opportunities for 
vital individual contacts are there. These 
individuals can and do act as business states- 
men backing up United States diplomats. 
Those in our country who for political pur- 
poses try to discredit American business at 
home are not only doing a great disservice 
to our country, but make the constructive 
work which these business statesmen can 
do abroad, difficult if not impossible. The 
maligners of American business would dis- 
cover, if they cared to, how much moral lead- 
ership, individual development, and man- 
agement assistance these companies give to 
nationals abroad. Let us by all means en- 
courage and use constructively these oppor- 
tunities of individual contacts. 

We seemingly rely too much on the battle 
of words and speeches to cement good rela- 
tions between ourselves and other countries. 
We also fail to take full advantage of the 
3,000 Foreign Service officers abroad who can 
on an individual, day-to-day basis do the 
work, the real constructive work. 

I was shocked to discover in a recent ar- 
ticle in the New York Times how stingy Con- 
gress has been in allotting entertainment 
funds to these Foreign Service officers. I 
quote, “In post after post it is not unusual 
to find men with the Foreign Service spend- 
ing $2 of their own money for every dollar 
allotted to them. Why? A craftsman's-pride 
in doing his job well, and a sense of personal 
embarrassment at seeing the country poorly 
represented. * * * Hence this experienced, 
devoted public servant, serving in one of the 
free world’s most sensitive outposts, is han- 
dicapped in the performance of his duties.” 

This shortsighted policy on the part of 
Congress can only stem from a lack of appre- 
ciation of the vital importance of individual 
impact, Let us hope that Congress will rem- 
edy this situation and rely more and more on 
these career diplomats to help cement the 
world toward understanding and peace. 

Ican best sum up what I am trying to say 
by quoting LeComte du Nouy from his book, 
Human Destiny: 

“The only goal of a man should be the at- 
tainment of human dignity with all its im- 
plications. In other words, all his intellec- 
tual acquisitions, all the facilities which 
society puts at his disposal—schools, univer- 
sities, libraries, laboratories; all those offered 
by religion; all the occasions given him to 
develop his own aptitudes, his work, his lea- 
sure, must be considered by him as tools des- 
tined to improve his personality, his moral 
self, and to make it progress.“ 

This is as true abroad as It is at home. Let 
us begin to practice in international rela- 
tions the human relations we are now 
preaching—in the office, the factory, the 
school, the home, and in foreign policy. 


* 


Herve J. L’Heureux 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. NORRIS COTTON 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 
Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Mr. 


Herve J. L'Heureux, of Manchester, N. H., 
is well known to many Senators as United 
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States Minister and Consul General at 
Montreal, Canada, and for his previous 
service as head of the Visa Division of 
the Department of State. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Montreal Gazette 
of February 23, 1957, paying a fine trib- 
ute to Mr. L'Heureux, and also the text 
of a speech he delivered at the 30th 
annual fellowship dinner in Montreal on 
February 20. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Montreal Gazette of February 23, 
1957] 
MINDFUL OF THE DEEPER THINGS 

It is easy enough in a harsh age to speak 
harshly and, amidst a clash of interests, to 
speak cynically. But in his message in 
Brotherhood Week, Mr. Herve J. L'Heureux, 
the United States Minister and Consul Gen- 
eral in Montreal, has spoken of the founda- 
tions needed, if free nations wish to survive. 
And their foundations must rest upon the 
strength of their faith. 

It is a good time, he urges, to keep before 
the mind the words of the psalmist—words 
that are at one and the same time a promise 
and a warning: “Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it.” 

It is by its defiance of this truth that 
communism, with all its material power, will 
be written off as a failure, and it is only in 
recognition of this truth that the free world 
may claim the right to survive. 

In bringing out this message for Brother- 
hood Week, Mr. L'Heureux was only speaking 
out of his own philosophy of living. He has 
been the originator of the prayers-for-peace 
movement. It was in 1948 that he proposed 
to an American Legion group in Manchester, 
N. H., that the members pause for 1 minute 
at noon each day to pray for peace. 

The resolution was adopted and the move- 
ment has spread. There are now millions 
of these Minute Men of Prayer in all parts 
of the world. 

And the movement has spread in just the 
way that Mr. L'Heureux would wish it to 
spread. It has no organizational head. It 
calls for no financial subscriptions. It has 
no set forms of prayer. It depends entirely 
upon the spontaneous and voluntary efforts 
of individuals who wish to pray for peace, not 
only with faith in the power of prayer, but 
because they come to know that prayer is a 
reminder of the things that really belong 
to our peace. 

Such men as Mr. L'Heureux, busy with the 
duties of their offices, who yet use their in- 
fluence to keep alive an awareness of the 
deeper things in life, are rare indeed, and 
much to be valued. 

NORTH AMERICA AND THE FREE WORLD 
(Remarks of Hon. Hervé J. L'Heureux, United 

States Minister and Consul General at 

Montreal, on the occasion of the 30th an- 

nual fellowship dinner between Catholics, 

Jews, and Protestants, February 20, 1957, 

at Temple Emanu-El House, Montreal, 

Quebec) 

We are met here tonight to observe and 
contemplate that beautiful concept of 
brotherhood which is being so effectively 
fostered by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. We are here not only to 
rejoice at the progress that has been made 
on this continent in the fundamentally com- 
mon concepts of charity, mutual respect, and 
love toward our neighbor, but also for the 
purpose of stocktaking and soul searching, 
in order to enable us to rededicate our alle- 
giance to the principle of free government 
and to the fundamental tenets common to 
our respective religious faiths. 

Our theme tonight, is North America and 
the Free World. Since the other speaker is 
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expected to stress the Canadian aspects, my 
observations in this discussion will relate 
essentially to the commitment of the United 
States to this political faith. 

The interdependence of peoples is too 
great today for absolute national sovereignty 
to sway its full power without endangering 
world peace. This fact does not render the 
virtue of patriotism or the existence of na- 
tions obsolete. For the unity of mankind is 
better served through a plurality of State 
structures and a multicolored pattern of cul- 
tures than through drab uniformity. The 
interdependence of peoples, rooted from the 
beginning in the very nature of man and 
only made apparent by startling discoveries 
and modern means of communication, does 
however, give the lie to the classical concept 
of absolute national power which coined the 
jingoistic phrase: “My country right or 
wrong.” . 

Though national welfare still remains the 
purpose of good government, it can, there- 
fore, no longer be its sole purpose. Taxes, for 
instance, are increasing as national multibil- 
lon budgets are considered with an eye on 
and a genuine concern for the international 
as well as the national situation. The echo 
of elections held in one country might re- 
verberate far and wide throughout other 
countries. Domestic policies tie in more and 
more with foreign policies and foreign poll- 
cies closer and closer with international 
policies. 

This idea of Interdependence finds its 
military expression in pacts such as NATO 
and SEATO; its economic expression in the 
point 4 program; its international expres- 
sion In the United Nations and in the Pan 
American Union, or the Organization of 
American States; its political expression in 
the Eisenhower doctrine, which is a far cry 
from the Monroe Doctrine. Isolation is a 
political anachronism. As a struggle de- 
velops in the hearts and minds of men be- 
tween two divergent conceptions of life, it 
leads logically and inevitably to two diver- 
gent policies. 

President Eisenhower, in conscious con- 
tinuity with our Founding Fathers, gave 
forthright and impressive testimony to the 
contemporary affirmation of the public phi- 
losophy of America when he said in his sec- 
ond inaugural address: 

“This is our home—yet this is not the 
whole of our world. For our world is where 
our full destiny lies—with men, of all peo- 
ples and all nations, who are or would be 
free. And, for them—and so for us—this 
is no time of ease or rest.“ 

It is no time of ease or rest because these 
two conflicting concepts of life stem ulti- 
mately from two conflicting ideas regard- 
ing the nature and destiny of man. As these 
questions are basically religious—the denial 
or acceptance of God—the conflict Is also 
basic. They are essentially incompatible. 
Either the one or the other will ultimately 
triumph. The two cannot live in the same 
world indefinitely. It was Mr, Khrushchev, 
I believe, who made that point crystal clear: 
he sent New Year greetings to us in the 
Western World and, in the same breath, he 
said that he would bury us all. That, he 
will have to do, for the people of America, 
with their freedom-loving allies, will put 
up quite a scrap, you may be sure. He will 
have to liquidate us first. 

The irreligious ‘and materialistic ideology 
of communism considere the Communist 
Manifesto, according to Friedrich Engels and 
Karl Marx, as Its revelation. Because of the 
worldwide impact, and the fact that it has 
dominated innumerable minds, it has been 
made a part of the Great Book Series inau- 
gurated by the University of Chicago. The 
Communist Manifesto is not a long docu- 
ment; it is a relatively short one, consider- 
ing the ground it covers. 

Written and published in the midst of the 
social and political turmoil, which imme- 
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diately preceded the revolution of 1848 in 
Prance, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, Greece, 
Italy, the work reveals the goals of every 
social revolution to come in our days: aboli- 
tion of private property, of family, of fath- 
erland, all of which is based on the denial 
of spiritual values and the acceptance of 
economic determinism manifested in the 
class struggle. The Communist Manifesto 
is a fierce book. It is a call to arms and to 
the dispersion of the enemy, the bourgeois 
capitalists, All means of destroying them 
and their power are legitimate. Marxism 
preaches hatred and greed and violence in 
order to achieve a spurious social order. 

It derives its force from a childish simpli- 
fication of the enormously complicated social 
phenomenon, The manifesto is right when 
it asserts that, throughout history, there has 
been caste struggle. But there is no valid 
reason for its declaration that caste struggle 
is the cause of everything that happens in 
human society. It ignores the fact that, in 
addition to our positions and antagonisms 
there is also, among men, evidence of much 
solidarity and cooperation such as we see to- 
day in the Western World, or in the new na- 
tions of Asia, and right here, at this meet- 
ing, between people of diverse background, 
interests, and religious faiths. We are a very 
negation of class struggle. 

The manifesto is right when it charges 
that the laboring class. was receiving only 
subsistence wages, for such was approxi- 
mately the situation in England of the 18th 
century. But it is wrong when it asserts 
that, in a bourgeois society, to use its phrase- 
ology. labor cannot receive but subsistence 
wages. Today, essentially, Marx would have 
to write another book of the laboring class 
in the United States and Canada, where a 
wider distribution of wealth and property 
has occurred, and high standards of living 
have been achieved by the laborers through 
freedom to unionize. All of these improve- 
ments have been made possible by a greater 
conscience of social justice on the part of 
the employers, by a reasonable attitude by 
the laborers, and by a better understanding 
of the lawmakers and the governmental 
agencies concerned. The growth of the 
middle class has not only brought about a 
better distribution of wealth, it has elimi- 
nated causes of social unrest. Accordingly, 
the United States is not torn by the seriously. 
basic class struggles that still prevail in 
many parts of the world. 

The manifesto was right when it attacked 

oppressive social conditions, but it is wrong 
when it takes for granted that economic 
equality and collectivity would bring, auto- 
matically, serene happiness. Economic con- 
ditions were excellent in the Garden of Eden 
before the fallof man. Adam and Eve didn't 
even have to buy clothes—but there is no 
Garden of Eden today, and modern Eve 
would be very unhappy with no clothes to 
buy. 
The rhanifesto was right when it criticized 
the use of religion by some professed be- 
lievers in God only when the behavior of the 
proletariat alarmed them, and when its sole 
use was to preserve the injustices of a politi- 
eal and economic setup, and rob the op- 
pressed of the will to free himself and throw 
off his chains. For, throughout the cen- 
turies, the Bible has become the familiar book 
of the West and familiarity has bred indiffer- 
ence and even contempt. But the manifesto 
is wrong when it says that religion is the 
opium of the people and takes man away 
from what is human, for it is rather the salt 
that gives taste and vigor to our human ac- 
tivities. Religion is neither a childish super- 
stition nor a myth invented in unscientific 
days to comfort the proletariat. On the 
contrary, it prevents man from handing 
himself over body and soul to despotism and 
tyranny. 

Three-quarters of a century before the 
manifesto was written, the Thirteen Ameri- 
can Colonies, which comprised the Thirteen 
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Original States of the Union, declared their 
independence in a document even briefer 
than the Communist manifesto, but of much 
greater influence because of its truth, 

The opening paragraph of this great docu- 
ment takes the high ground of asserting that 
the American people are ready “to assume 
among the powers of the earth, the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of na- 
ture and of nature's God entitle them.” 
This is in direct contrast to the Communist 
manifesto, Then, follows this majestic dec- 
laration: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Let us, briefly, ponder the phrase “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident." Today the 
self-evidence of these truths and God's com- 
plete jurisdiction over man's affairs is ques- 
tioned by the secularists. There is dissent 
from this declaration of principles. One 
thing, however, is sure: the Founding Fathers 
asserted that these were self-evident truths 
and held them as such, 

The Founding Fathers were asserting the 
American proposition which has become the 
American way of life, namely, that the polit- 
ical And social life of man does not ulti- 
mately rest upon a philosophy of pragmat- 
ism, or a “social contract,”_as Rousseau 


envisaged it, or on a certain ideological . 


projection of economic interests as the Marx- 
ists would have it. On the contrary, the 
life of man in society under government is 
founded on truth, on certain objective truths, 
definable and defensible. 

Among these truths, one emerges, It is 
the truth that lies beyond politics and im- 
parts to politics, as to every other activity of 
man, a fundamental meaning, namely, the 
sovereignty of God over nations as well as 
over all individuals. In contrast to Marxism, 
the first article of American political faith is 
that the political community is a form of free 
and ordered human life which looks to the 
rule of God as the first principle of its or- 
ganization. Religion for America is not the 
optum of the people, nor is it at best a purely 
private concern, a matter of personal de- 
votion, quite irrelevant to public affairs, a 
Sunday school lesson which goes in one ear 
and out of the other. The very first para- 
graph lodges the colonists’ case for inde- 
pendence on their rights under the laws of 
nature and of nature's God. 

The United States has had, and still has, 
its share of secularists, agnostics, and un- 
believers, but their manner of thought, 
when applied to American political and social 
ideas and institutions, is altogether alien to 
the authentic American tradition, Ours is 
unmistakably a nation under God and under 
law. Strike out God and His sovereignty 
over society, as well as over every single hu- 
man life, and the very logic of the Declaration 
of Independence collapses. And, hence, its 
very dynamism vanishes, - 


Only in virtue of this Inner principle can 


our institutions be rightly called free—insti-" 


tutions that make for freedom, If this inner 
principle is ever lost, if the American peo- 
ple are ever alienated from it, then the in- 
stitutions themselves will eventually crum- 
ble, or be changed by demagogues or ad- 
venturers into monstrous and tyrannical 
forms. Indeed, the whole democratic process 
itself will make for the worst of all tyrannies, 
the tyranny which is ushered in as the rule 
of the masses, and is always, shortly there- 
after, stabilized as ruthless dictatorship over 
everyone, 

Our respective countries have spared nO 
effort in giving material ald to advance and 
sustain the cause of free government every- 
where. I believe our record in this respect 
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is one of generosity and honest purpose. 
But now, a new cooperative effort, on a higher 
level, is urgently needed toward a renewal of 
a political philosophy that alone can offer 
to the peoples of the world the stable hope 
of a common temporal salvation, under God 
and under law. 

In putting forth this effort, we shall be 
Paying an international debt, for our Amer- 
{can public philosophy came to us as a heri- 
tage. We owe its leading principles to the 
British constitutional tradition. But we also 
Owe them to the philosophers of Athens, to 
the jurists of Italy, to the doomsmen of the 
Germanic tribes, to the great thinkers of 

and Salamanca, and especially to the 
sacred writers and prophets of the Bible. 

The tradition of the Founding Fathers has 
been continuously and appropriately pre- 
Served and honored in America as a sacred 
trust. It has been publicly and officially af- 
firmed on many occasions. President Lin- 
Coln, on May 30, 1853, echoed this tradition 
When he said: 

“Whereas the Senate of the United States, 
devoutly recognizing the supreme authority 
and just government of Almighty God in 
all affairs of men and nations, has by a 
resolution requested the President to des- 

te and set apart a day of national prayer 
and humiliation; and whereas it is the duty 
ot nations as well as of men to owe their 
dependence upon the overruling power of 
to confess their sins and trespasses in 
umble sorrow, yet with the assured hope 
that genuine repentance will lead to mercy 
and pardon.” 
The authentic voice of America rings out 
those words, President Eisenhower in 
June 1952, quoted them in a proclamation 
similar intent. He again emphasized this 
basic American doctrine, in his historical, 
iring second inaugural address on Jan- 
Wary 21, 1957, when he stated: 
“I, too, am a witness, today testifying in 
name to the principles and purposes to 
Which we, as a people, are pledged. 

“Before all else, we seek, upon our com- 

Mon labor as a Nation, the favor of Almighty 
And the hopes in our hearts fashion 
deepest prayers of our people.” 

The American affirmation still prevails 
and is expressed in the motto “In God we 

not only engraved on American coins 
but also printed on American postage so 
that the whole world might know where we 
our strength and courage, and where 
stand. At this critical stage in history 
We are prepared to pay our debt to those 
trom whom we received our philosophy by 
hy Ving to make this philosophy the basic 
Ural of the union with all those people who, 
© us, love freedom and justice. 

On January 5, 1957, in discussing factors 
that transcend the material, the President 
OIl the United States sald that the Middle 
East: is the birthplace of three great re- 
Uglons Moslem. Christian, and Hebrew. He 
hated that “it would be intolerable if the 

ly places of the Middle East should be 
ubjected to a rule that glorifies atheistic 

m. Mecca and Jerusalem are more 
than Places on the map. They symbolize 
mgions which teach that the spirit has 

Premacy over matter and that the indi- 
devel has a dignity and rights of which no 
Nin te government can rightfully deprive 
ans un further reference to North America 
his the free world, President Eisenhower, in 

State of the Union message to the Con- 
State, Se 10, 1957, made the following 
existence of a strongly armed im- 
lalistic dictatorship poses a continuing 
owent to the free world's, and thus to our 
Nation’s, security and peace. 
— ica alone and isolated cannot assure 
dy its own security. We must be joined 
W capability and resolution of nations 
have proved themselves dependable de- 
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fenders of freedom. Isolation from them 
invites war.“ 

And, with further reference to American 
principles, the President asserted, in the 
same message to the Congress: 

“The worid has so shrunk that all free 
nations are our neighbors. Without coopera- 
tive neighbors, the United States cannot 
maintain its own security and welfare, be- 
cause, first, America’s vital interests are 
worldwide, embracing both hemispheres and 
every continent; second, we have communtty 
of interest with every nation in the free 
world; third, interdependence of interests 
requires a decent respect for the rights and 
peace of all peoples. c 

“These principles motivate our actions 
within the United Nations. There, before all 

«the world, by our loyalty to them, by our 
practices of them, we strive to set a standard 
to which all who seek justice and who 
hunger for peace can rally.“ 

The rallying cause for democracy and free- 
dom—what we love and treasure—derives its 
meaning from a Judeo-Christian concept of 
life. The lines of the pre-Christian psalmist 
are taken up again, Unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it.“ 
Such is the truth that will save us, and that 
is why communism will be written off by 
history as a failure. 

The United States of America is a great 
power. It has been accused of being a capi- 
talistic, materialistic nation. This is a moot 
question; it depends entirely on how one 
looks upon the use made of these attributes. 
We are regarded by many as a luxurious liv- 
ing people. We do enjoy a relatively high 
standard of living. We have even been ac- 
cused, by the Communists, of being war- 
mongers. Essentially, I am convinced, we are 
a God-loving, God-fearing people, who 
ardently desire, and abidingly seek, peace. 

We wish others to share our comfortable, 
decent standard of living, and our complete 
freedom. We do not confuse or equate lib- 
erty and plenty, but we regard a decent 
standard of living as an economic guarantee 
of freedom. We gre opposed to a state of eco- 
nomic well-being which also entails slavery. 
We are prepared to share our freedom and 
economic way of life with others; we are pre- 
pared to make tremendous sacrifices to 
achieve this; and we are quite prepared to 
fight, if need be, to preserve our way of life. 

L believe the United States has grown to a 
position of world leadership not merely be- 
cause of its military and economic might, 
but rather, because of its moral fiber, because 
of its spiritual foundations and because of 
the righteousness of its chartered course 
and of its destiny. As it increases in leader- 
ship and responsibility, it is only natural 
that it will become more and more vulnerable 
to criticism and attack. 

Individual Americans, including their 
leaders, are naturally fallible. But, the 
United States value and contribution to the 
free world should be evaluated and respected 
in the light of the total efforts of the Nation, 
as expressed and exemplified by the official 
acts of its executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. It is my humble opinion that thus 
far the United States has been faithful to its 
heritage. I leave its Judgment to God and 
posterity. 


Soviet Domination of Estonia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
received by me from Gaston O. Randvee, 
president of the Connecticut Estonian 
Society, Inc., and a declaration of that 
society. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and declaration were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE CONNECTICUT 
ESTONIAN SOCIETY, INC., 
Willimantic, Conn., February 26, 1957. 
Senator Prescorr BUSH, 
Senate Office Building, - 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: People of Estonian descent in 
the State of Connecticut observed the 39th 
anniversary of their country's independence 
on February 24 in Willimantic. The gather- 
ing-was sponsored by the Connecticut Es- 
tonian Society. More than 250 attended 
and accepted a declaration which is to be 
presented to the United States Senators and 
Congressmen of Connecticut. This decla- 
ration and a booklet entitled “Soviet Crimes 
Against Estonia” are enclosed herewith, 

Very truly yours, 
Gaston O. RANDVEF, 
President, 
DECLARATION 

The U. S. S. R. has committed multiple 
crimes against the rights of the Estonian 
nation and against liberties, properties, and 
lives of Estonians. The perpetration of 
these crimes continues in violation of per- 
cepts of international law and solemn com- 
mitments of the U. S. S. R. 

The same pattern of crimes is being prac- 
ticed over other Soviet dominated countries, 
and preparation for new aggressions and 
other crimes is under way on a worldwide 
scale, Millions are suffering under Soviet 
imposed terror and misery. No people in 
the world have accepted voluntarily the 
Soviet system. All are longing for the op- 
portunity to overthrow the Communist 
regime. 

Throughout history Estonlans have been 
fighting against the foreign invaders until 
they regained their independence after the 
liberation war against the Soviet Union. 
The same spirit prevails at present. Only 
overwhelming Soviet forces stationed in 
Estonia prevent the people from driving out 
the enemy. 

In their tragic situation they are looking 
for support from the free world. Sporadic 
declarations about law, liberty, and rights of 
subjected nations are not sufficient it they 
are not implemented. 

We declare that for. achievement of inter- 
national peace and justice it is necessary 
that the free world condemn Soviet acts of 
aggression as international crimes, exercise 
pressures for the termination of these 
crimes, and as a first step demand the with- 
drawal of all Soviet forces and administra- 
tion from Estonia and the other occupied 
countries. This should be the primary con- 
dition in any dealings with the U. S. S. R. 


Rain in Texas—But Water Problems 
Remain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
IN THE SENATE ie UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many sections of Texas have ex- 
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perienced substantial rainfall within re- 
cent days. The rains have not been 
general enough or heavy enough to jus- 
tify a statement that the long, hard 
drought is broken; but they give a basis 
for hoping that happy development will 
come before long. 


Mr. President, one happy development 


in that connection could be the taking 
of final action on the deficiency appro- 
priation bill which passed this body some 
time ago. I hope the distinguished 
President pro tempore will be able to 
have a conference held on the bill at an 
early date; and I express the hope that 
the House will agree to the Senate 
amendments, particularly the one with 
reference to the drought area and the 
feeds which will be used there, so that 
the provisions of the bill can be made 
effective during the cruel winter months. 

Even when the drought is finally 
broken, however, the water problems of 
Texas will remain to be solved. That 
point is stressed in a very able editorial 
appearing in the San Antonio News of 
February 19. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WELCOME RAIN WON'T SOLVE CHRONIC WATER 
PROBLEMS 


“Welcome indeed are the soil-soaking rains 
which have fallen over most of the State in 
recent days, especially those in drought- 
plagued west and south Texas. Hopeful, too, 
are increasing signs that this region is head- 
ing into a wet-weather cycle which will re- 
store its crippled farm-and-ranch industry. 

But even the most optimistic weather 
prospects must be balanced against other 
hard and adverse facts. No matter how 
favorable a long-range turn weather may 
take, it will require years to rebuild drought- 
damaged soil, restock ranges, and restore 
agricultural working capital which the dis- 
aster has all but exhausted. Whenever it 
may break, this worst drought in local his- 
tory will leave its mark on the Texas econ- 
omy for years to come. 

Furthermore, there is a very real danger 
that complacency toward this State’s acute 
and chronic water problems may be gener- 
ated by optimistic weather reports. That 
would’ indeed be foolishly shortsighted. 
Rain must not be allowed to ease the popu- 
lar demand and political pressure for devel- 
opment of a comprehensive, grand-scale 
State water-resources program. 

Politicians involved in the complex and 
costly water question are prone to be like 
the Southern farmer of folklore, who couldn't 
fix his roof while it was raining and decided 
it didn’t need fixing when the weather was 
fair, That tendency is so strong that we 
have heard the half-serious opinion ex- 
pressed that it might be better for the State 
not to enjoy a general rain until after the 
55th Texas Legislature could complete action 
on the recommendations of the Texas Water 
Resources Commission. 

The fact is, however, that no amount of 
rain—at least no amount likely to fall in 
the Southwestern region—can solve Texas‘ 
intensifying water problems. Rain is val- 
uable only to the degree it is captured and 
utilized. No bounty from the heavens will 
solve our distribution problem. 

Even with normal rainfall or more over a 
period of years, Texas’ demand for water will 
continue to outrun usable supply, especially 
for domestic and industrial purposes in the 
burgeoning metropolitan areas, unless multi- 
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million-dollar conservation plans are carried 
out. 

And finally we must remember; Where 
drought has struck once it will strike again. 
The increased prosperity which a wet- 
weather cycle would generate should be 
greeted for its aid in financing the programs 
and projects necessary to sustain our econ- 
omy through the next dry cycle. 


Retirement of Harold Rogers of the 
Washington Star 


+ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE. SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, in yester- 
day’s issue of the Washington Star there 
appears an article entitled “Harold 
Rogers, Reporter on Star 35 Years, Re- 
tires.“ I ask unanimous consent that 
this interesting and informative article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. Mr. Rogers has had long and 
distinguished service as an active news- 
paperman and is well known for his fair- 
ness and ability. I have personally come 
into contact with him in connection with 
my duties on the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and I have always 
found him to be eminently fair and ac- 
curate. 

Along with his many friends, I wish 
him every happiness in his well-deserved 
retirement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HAROLD ROGERS, REPORTER ON STAR 35 YEARS, 
RETIRES 

Harold B, Rogers, 65, retires today after 
35 years as a reporter for the Star. 

A perennially youthful man in spirit and 
appearance, Mr. Rogers has chronicled much 
of the District's growth to its present bus- 
tling state. He handled, at various times, 
reports out of the Justice and Treasury De- 
partments and covered the planning and 
construction of the Federal triangle. 

In recent years, his byline has headed ac- 
counts of proceedings on Capitol Hill, when 
the subject was the District, from home rule 
to the budget, from proposed bridges to pleas 
to move the Capital elsewhere. 


VARIED ASSIGNMENTS 


Since coming to the Star on March 4, 
1922, Mr. Rogers’ assignments brought him 
in contact with every phase of District life. 
His coverage of the ticklish restraint-of-trade 
sult against the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the District. Medical Society won 
the respect of the city's physicians. 

And the late Andrew Mellon once told 
Mr. Rogers, in private, he was not aware 
of rumors that held he was soon to build 
an art gallery for Washington. Some time 
after the conversation, plans to build such 
a gallery were announced. 

Mr, Rogers was born in Pendleton, Ind., 
where he was educated in its public schools. 
He tasted the flavor of newspaper work dur- 
ing his college days when he edited a maga- 
zine at Earlham College, in Richmond, Ind. 

He was graduated in 1914 and began work 
as a reporter for the Anderson (Ind.) Herald. 
He later attended the Columbia School of 
Journalism and then worked for a brief time 
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on the Danbury (Conn.) News. After service 
with the Army during World War I, he joined 
the Associated Press in Washington, and 
later, the Star. 

HONORED AT DINNER 


At a dinner in his honor last night at the 
National Press Club, Mr. Rogers was de- 
scribed by close friends as a man who some- 
how has managed to come through 65 years 
without saying anything unpleasant about 
anybody or anything—even the weather. 

Herbert F. Corn, managing editor of the 
Star, said Mr. Rogers always has had easy 
access to almost anyone in public life be- 
cause of a reputation of never betraying a 
confidence. A 

B. M. McKelvey, editor of the Star, sug- 
gested the only upsetting quality in the man 


* was that “no one can get mad at him.“ 


For his years ahead, away from budgets 
and rambling hearings on the Hill, Mr. Rogers 
was given a hi-fi set, 

He and his wife plan to relax at their 
home, 3620 T Street NW. They haye been 
married 35 years. 

They have 2 sons, Thomas, 24, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Richard, 32, of Norman, 
Okla., both geologists. 


No Boom Lasts Forever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “No Boom Lasts Forever.“ The 
article was written by Henry Hazlitt and 
was published in Newsweek magazine of 
March 4, 1957. I wish to emphasize the 
quotation in the article from a book 
entitled Commonsense Economics”: 

The propensity to work, and not the pro- 
pensity to spend, is the foundation of 
national Income and wealth. 


That not only is commonsense eco- 
nomics, but it is the essence of the sys- 
tem of private enterprise that we in- 
herited from the Jews of Old Testa- 
ment days. In the Old Testament are 
many references to property rights and 
principles of thrift. To those who may 
question Henry Hazlitt’s view that no 
boom lasts forever and inflation is @ 
swindle, I commend the words of the 
prophet Nehemiah—Nehemiah 4: 6— 
who said: 

So built we the wall; and all the wall was 
joined together unto the half thereof: for 
the people had a mind to work. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Boom Lasts FOREVER 

(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The English-language edition has just 
appeared here of an important and illumi- 
nating book, Commonsense Economics bY 
L. Albert Hahn. In addition to being a bril- 
liant refutation of some of the chief fallacies 
of Keynesian economics, it includes one of 
the most persuasive discussions of the busi- 
ness cycle, as well as the shewdest theoret- 
ical analysis of price formation on the stock 
markets, that I have ever read. 
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But the reader should be warned that 
the book is not, as its author seems to 
imagine, a simple introductory text a sort 
of minimum economics for the business- 
man.“ For an introductory work Hahn's 
exposition is much too technical, condensed, 
and abstract. And though Hahn's style is 
Studded with incisive epigrams, his book is 
not on the whole easy to read, because his 
Sentences are often involved and Germanic, 

Yet readers who come to the book with 
an adequate theoretical background will 
value it highly. Its correctives are par- 
ticularly needed at the present time, when 
nearly ever government in the world, most 
notably including our own, is looking at 
events through Keynes-colored glasses, and 
assuming that the present inflationary boom 
can be continued forever, provided only that 
the Government will continue to spend and 
Spend, inflate and inflate. 


PROPENSITY TO WORK 


Hahn shows what is wrong with this 
theory and policy. “The propensity to work,” 
he insists, “and not the propensity to spend, 
is the foundation of national income and 
Wealth.” No inflation, he points out, can be 
continued forever. The stimulus of any dose 
Of inflation, no matter how large must ulti- 
Mately exhaust itself. 

The Government is then facéd with a 
ailemma—or rather a trilemma. If it tries 
to deflate the money and credit supply back 
to where it was, it will bring on price col- 
lapse, unemployment, bankruptcies, and 
Perhaps prolonged depression. Even if it de- 
Cides merely to prevent the inflation from 
going further, it may find Itself in trouble. 
For during any prolonged inflation more and 
More people begin to act on the assumption 
that the Inflation will continue. Many secu- 
rity prices and commodity prices, many 
Wage rates, many ambitious building and 
Other capital-investment projects, are based 
not merely on the existing inflation but on 
the belief in a still further inflation. When 
It is clear that an inflation has been stopped, 
these anticipatory prices fall, Overambitious 
investment plans are scaled down or aban- 
doned. This creates what European eco- 
nomists call the stabilization crisis, 

INFLATION A SWINDLE 


If, unwilling to take the risk even of a 
bilization crisis, the Government con- 
ues to inflate (by cheap-money policies, 
housing, subsidies, mortgage guaranties, 
farm subsidies, nnd even bigger spending), 

e boom may indeed be kept going longer. 
But it can be kept going only at an ever- 

creasing risk, not merely of a greater eco- 
Romic crisis at the end, but of a collapse of 
the Nation’s currency and credit. 

And there Is no assurance, even so, that 
Continued inflation can keep a boom going 
UP to this point, much less than it can 
Zuarantee continued full employment. It 
dan keep prices rising, but it cannot assure 
Continuance of volume prosperity. The 
zupposed magic of inflation, in fact, consists 
ely in the maintenance of the money 

usion, Once that is seen through by all 
Major groups, the boom collapses. Inflation 

essentially a swindle and cannot be openly 

5 ed. Creditors increase the interest 

ates they demand to compensate for the 

ted further depreciation of the cur- 

Rs cy. Labor unions demand wage in- 

aan that outrun both price and produc- 

vity increases. Inflation can work only as 

tain as prices keep ahead of costs and main- 

Profit margins. The moment costs run 

ad of prices, the joys of the spree are over, 
Only the headache remains. 

1 d the sad part is that the whole binge 

abl to have been unnecessary. Reason- 

y full employment could have been main- 

ficter, all along, without inflation, by a suf- 

Tates tly free and fluid adjustment of wage 

to prices and of prices to each other, 
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The Civil Service and the Spoils System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON ` 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in the early days of the 
first Eisenhower term of office, a secret 
plan was developed in the White House 
for the filling of many top civil-service 
jobs on an outright spoils-system basis. 
The plan emerged under the label of the 
Willis order. The effectiveness of this 
plan was greatly diminished when it was 
exposed to public view. 


Now that a second term is starting, it 
seems we are again faced with another 
patronage raid on career jobs, which the 
administration hopes will meet with 
greater success than the Willis order in 
taking care of party loyals. This time 
the plan is more cleverly designed, but 
is no less objectionable. It emerged only 
a few days ago in a letter from the White 
House over the signature of Philip Young 
to the heads of all departments and agen- 
cies. The plan was exposed for what 
it is in yesterday's press. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an ar- 
ticle from yesterday's Washington Eve- 
ning Star over the byline of Joseph 
Young which I wish to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. This ar- 
ticle explains the plan, and indicates to 
some extent how it is designed to operate. 
Let me make it clear here and now that 
I do not propose to stand idly by and 
watch the merit system be torn apart by 
the administration to satisfy its appe- 
tite for patronage jobs. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Move On To Pur More Tor Joss UNDER 
Po.trics—.WHITE House Acts To Take KEY 
Posts From Civi. Service 

(By Joseph Young) 

The White House has asked Government 
department and agency heads to submit 
lists of all career executive jobs that they 
feel should be removed from civil service 
and placed under the political schedules. 
The Star learned today. 

The White House also asked the agen- 
cies to list their needs for new noncareer 
executive jobs. 

Outgoing CSC Chairman Philip Young, 
who in his capacity as personnel adviser to 
President Eisenhower signed the letter sent 
to the various agencies, denles that the 
intent is to rald top civil service career 
jobs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS CITED 


Mr. Young said the move is merely one 
to implement the recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission and is so designated, 
The Hoover group proposed that a clear 
line of demarcation be drawn between 
career and political jobs so that career ofi- 
ciais can be kept out of political contro- 
versies and relieved of the responsibilities 
for the advocacy or defense of policies and 
programs. 

It also proposed that additional noncareer 
jobs be provided where needed and that 
such appointees not be placed in the line 
of command below career administrations. 
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The White House letter instructs the 
agencies to submit, within 90 days, their 
lists of career jobs that should be included 
in the noncareer (political) category. Also, 
the agencies were asked to list any need for 
new executive jobs to be placed outside of 
civil service. 

This information, together with a policy 
statement from each agency explaining why 
their particular situation requires or does 
not require additional jobs, will be sent to 
the CSC's executive director. In turn, the 
information to be sent to a special commit- 
tee composed of representatives of the Pres- 
ident’s Personnel Liaison Office in the White 
House, the Budget Bureau and the CSC. 


TO STUDY REQUESTS 


The White House letter sald this commit- 
tee would study the requests and then make 
known to the agencies its decision on the 
job requests. The letter said that the com- 
mittee's approval of such a job request lst 
does not constitute requests for additional 
political schedule C jobs and their final 
approval would still have to come from the 
Civil Service Commission, 

However, many career officials feel that 
any such job requests approved by the Presi- 
dent's special committee would almost cer- 
tainly lead to approval by the CSC. 

In the letter to the agencies, the White 
House noted that the heads of Federal agen- 
cles recently stated that additional political 
executives are not needed now because leg- 
islation was secured by this administration 
for additional assistant secretaries in sev- 
eral departments. The letter added: 

“Nevertheless, if a current review indi- 
cates a further need, the necessary legisla- 
tive or administrative requests will be ini- 
tiated at the earliest possible date.” 


Text oF WHITE HOUSE LETTER on NEW 
POLITICAL Joss 


Some time ago the President wrote to me 
regarding the Hoover Commission person- 
nel recommendations which cover relation- 
ships between the noncareer political execu- 
tives and the career administrators in the 
Federal service. After indicating his gen- 
eral approval of these recommendations, the 
President stated: 

“I request that you develop—a program 
of action which takes these suggestions into 
account.” 

In this connection, President Eisenhower 
stated: 

“One of the most important reports sub- 
mitted by the Hoover Commission deals with 
personnel with civil service. * * The com- 
mission points out very effectively the de- 
gree to which better direction of the affairs 
of Government and improvement in the gen- 
eral level of its services to our people depend 
upon improved Federal personnel manage- 
ment, £5 .<* 

The Commission emphasizes the vital need 
of strengthening our political executive 
group and offers many valuable sugestions 
for meeting this problem. * * The Com- 
mission also emphasizes the need to 
strengthen the career service. It is in- 
creasingly essential to our democratic sys- 
tem that our career personnel be competent, 
well trained, and nonpartisan. 

CRITERIA DEVELOPED 


The Commission points to the dangers of 
permitting career servants in the course of 
their work to become identified with partisan 
policies, and thus subject to personal attack. 
The Commission addressed itself to this difi- 
cult and long-standing problem and de- 
veloped criteria for designating the tasks 
which are appropriate for political ap- 
pointees as distinguished from those which 
should be assigned to career employees. 

The Commission points out very properly 
that its suggested criteria must be applied 
with some degree of flexibility. I believe 
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that these criteria are basically sound and 
that they provide a useful guide for a prac- 
tical division of responsibility between these 
two groups of public servants. 

Accordingly, it is the desire of the Presl- 
dent that positive action be taken to im- 
prove personnel management by strengthen- 
ing both the political executive and career 
administrator groups in Government. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The first three recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission on personnel and civil 
eervice seek to accomplish this objective. In 
brief, they provide: 

1, (a), That career administrators, as 
rapidly as possible, be relieved of responsi- 
bility for the advocacy or defense of policies 
and programs, and that they be kept out of 
politica] controversies. 

1. (b) That, to the extent needed, addi- 
tional noncareer executives be provided at 
the departmental level; and that noncareer 
appointees not be placed in line of com- 
mand below career administrators. 

2. That the President designate the posi- 
tions which should be in the noncareer cate- 
gory in accordance with the criteria specified 
in the report, but with some flexibility. 

To carry out recommendation No. 1 (a), 
the heads of departments and independent 
establishments will prepare and promulgate 
to their personnel a policy statement which 
fits their particular situation, but definitely 
carries out the desires of the President and 
the Hoover Commission recommendations to 
keep career administrators out of political 
controversies. 

Two copies of this policy statement should 
be submitted to the executive director, 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
within 30 days from the date of this letter. 
Practically all agencies agreed to this recom- 
mendation at the time comments were sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget in reply 
to Budget Bulletin No. 55-5. 


TO REVIEW NEEDS 


To implement recommendation No. 1 (b), 
the heads of departments and independent 
establishments will review their need for 
additional noncareer executives. In sub- 
mitting comments in reply to the Budget 
Bulletin No. 55-5, the heads of most agen- 
cies stated that additional political execu- 
tives are not needed now because legislation 
was secured by this administration for addi- 
tional assistant secretaries in several depart- 
ments. Nevertheless, if a current review in- 
dicates a further need, the necessary legisla- 
tive or administrative requests will be initi- 
ated at the earliest possible date. 

To implement recommendation No. 2, the 
heads of departments and independent es- 
tablishments will compile a list of the posi- 
tions in their agency which, in their opinion, 
should be included in the noncareer execu- 
tive group, with the following exceptions: 

1. The positions filled by Presidential ap- 
pointment, with or without confirmation by 
the Senate, need not be listed. However, 
each agency will report on the above-men- 
tioned list, the total number of such posi- 
tions, as of December 31, 1956. 
$ TO REPORT TOTAL 

2. The positions in the noncareer execu- 
tive group which are now excepted as sched- 
ule C positions need not be listed because 
information regarding these positions is al- 
ready avallable. However, each agency will 
report on the above-mentioned list, the total 
number of such positions, as of December 
$1, 1956. (Note: Do not include the positions 
of a personal and confidential nature, such 
as junior personal aides, confidential secre- 
taries, and personal chauffeurs because they 
are not executives.) 

All other positions, which the head of each 
agency wishes to include in the noncareer 
executive group, will be placed on this list 


by (a) title of the position, (b) organiza- * 


tional location, and (c) grade. 
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For each position on this list, submit, in 
addition, (a) an organization chart showing 
the location of the position in the agency, 
(b) a copy of the official position description, 
and (c) statement which sets forth the 
characteristics and reasons for including the 
position in the noncareer executive group. 

The criteria in paragraphs (b) an (c) of 
Recommendation No, 2 of the Hoover Com- 
mission Report on Personnel and Civil Serv- 
ice, with such flexibility as may be required, 
shall be used in the preparation of this list. 

NINETY-DAY LIMIT SET 

Kindly submit the list with accompanying 
material in quadruplicate within 90 days 
from the date of this letter to the Executive 
Director, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, 

Upon receipt of these lists, representatives 
of the President's adviser on personnel man- 
agement, of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and of the Civil Service Commission 
will review them to assure reasonable com- 
pliance with the criteria. The results of this 
joint review will be communicated to the 
heads of agencies, following which steps will 
be taken by the agencies and these repre- 
sentatives to resolve any differences. 

The finally approved and authenticated list 
will be sent to each agency head. These lists 
do not constitute requests for additional 
schedule C positions. The practice now fol- 
lowed of securing Civil Service Commission 
approval pf schedule C cases is not changed 
by these instructions. The above-mentioned 
review is to assure compliance with criteria 
and to give one committee the overall picture 
on the total noncareer executive group. 

By direction of the President: K 

FH YOUNG. 


Lower Price Supports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor which recently appeared in the 
Washington Star. This letter is in reply 
to a Washington Star editorial of Feb- 
ruary 11. 

The letter deserves the thoughtful at- 
tention of every Member of Congress. 
Its author is Mr. Robert G. Lewis, of the 
National Farmers Union, Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Lewis is an outstanding agri- 
cultural journalist and an able student 
of agricultural economics. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 5 

LOWER PRICE SUPPORTS 

Your editorial of February 11 is very dis- 
appointing in a newspaper that usually ex- 
hibits outstanding integrity and good sense. 

In the first place, you should hold your- 
selves above indulging in the propagandistic 
euphemisms which are, perhaps necessarily, 
the usual tongue of the working politicians. 
Your editorial notes that the new support 
price for eight farm commodities has been 
set below presently prevailing market prices, 
then remarks approvingly that “it is an op- 
portune moment for the Department of Agri- 
culture to move toward its goal of farm pro- 
duction for consumption instead of storage in 
Government warehouses.” This somewhat 
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embellishes even Secretary Benson's. slogan- 
ized terminology for his goal ss “price sup- 
ports which will not accumulate surpluses," 

By what right do you call the device you 
are discussing here a price support? If the 
so-called support is to be collapsed oppor- 
tunely so as to keep it below the market price, 
it is a travesty to go on using an honest word 


in a way that falsely suggests the device 


under consideration will be or is intended in 
some way to support the market price. 

In the context of Government farm price 
and income programs, it is not possible to 
support prices of farm commodities without 
either accumulating surplus stocks for dis- 
posal or use or in Government storage, or 
otherwise administering artificial scarcity in 
the market supply thereof. The Eisenhower 
administration aims in the long-run to avoid 
completely the obligation to do anything to 
support farm prices; it Is repeatedly and ex- 
plicitly on record to that effect. 

The administration would not have needed 
to lose three times as much on farm price 
supports in 4 years as previous administra- 
tions lost In 20 years if it had, for one thing, 
enlarged the authority of farmers to regulate 
their production to cover additional com- 
modities. : 

Farmers time after time have voted by 9 
to 1 margins to concur in such voluntary 
regulation of their marketings, which is the 
almost universal practice (by private means) 
of other industries to maintain their prices 
at chosen levels. In fact, higher supports 
would have helped, in conjunction with a 
mort extensive program of adjusting produc- 
tion and marketings, to encourage participa- 
tion by farmers and so to keep losses down. 
But instead, the administration made no 
effort whatsoever to take timely steps to ad- 
just to the supply-demand imbalance as it 
developed, neither by strengthening the 
means for controlling production, nor by 
1 measures to increase consump- 

on. 

The strangest sophistry of all is your con- 
tention that those who oppose this reduction 
in support prices are crying before the farmer 
is hurt. This Is so, you say, because the new 
Support price has been cut below present 
market prices for the eight commodities con- 
cerned. 

Well, give the rabbit credit-for equealing 
ahead of the closing jaws of the wolf; for 4 
years now, farmers have watched 
Benson deflate the price supports for these 
commodities by 25 percent and more, as 
market prices sagged lower and lower. Next 
year, by your reasoning, Mr. Benson should 
collapse, the support even lower to avoid any 
risk that the downward spiral of farm prices 
might catch up. 

Rosert G. Lewis, 
National Farmers Union. 
WASHINGTON. 


The Tungsten-Buying Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Until Christmas,“ which 
appeared in today’s Washington Daily 
News, in which one of the important 
beneficiaries of the Government’s tung- 
sten-buying program calls it a $300 mil- 
lion boondoggle, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNTIL CHRISTMAS 


One of the important beneficiaries of the 
Government's tungsten-buying program calls 
it a $300 million boondoggle. 

Philip M. McKenna, president of a com- 
pany which in the last 4 years has received 
about $10 million for subsidy-priced tung- 
sten. wrote to 3 Senators that there is 20 
Years’ supply of tungsten—used in making 
steel—stockpiled now. The Government, he 
Says, should sell instead of buy, to get the 
tungsten stockpile down to a 5-year supply, 
“which is plenty for any war emergency.” 

“Are we determined,” he asked, “to spend 
our country into bankruptcy, as Communists 
Wish?" 

The Government subsidy price is $55 a 
ton. Mr. McKenna says the London market 
Tecently was $21.40 and he thinks tungsten 
May be bought soon for as little as $18. 

Pending in Congress are appropriation bills 
amounting to $70 million, mainly to con- 
tinue the tungsten subsidy. 

The House has turned them down. The 
Senate wants to spend the money. The ar- 
Sument will be settled in conference and 
Representative MICHAEL J. Kirwan, Demo- 
erat, of Ohio, heads the House group in 

conference. 

Representative Kirwan says he is ready to 
sit tight until Christmas” to saye the money. 
We hope he sits until spring, if necessary. 


The Rights of the Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 1, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
&sk unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “The Rights of the Consumer,” 
Written by Clarence E. Bonnett, and 
Dublished in U. S. A., an American mag- 
Aazine of fact and opinion. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RIGHTS or THE CONSUMER 


(By Clarence E. Bonnett, Tulane University 
I School of Business Administration) 


In discussion of closed-shop agreements 
a right-to-work laws, the issues are usual- 
stated in terms of the rights of a worker 
Versus the rights of the unjon, rarely in terms 
Of the rights of the consumer. 
Yet, since all of us are consumers, our 
ts should be preeminent in all questions 
Yolving public policy and laws pertaining 
thereto. A résumé of these arguments pro 
con will serve to show the neglect of the 
Consumer's viewpoint: 
ARGUMENT FOR FREEDOM 


It is argued that the worker has the right 
Join or not to join a union without com- 
Pulsion from any source. He has the right 
Work for any employer who desires to hire 
T and en such terms as are mutually satis- 
actory. He should not be forced to join a 
oe and pay dues to it when he dislikes 
Union officials and the manner in which 
Operate the union. He may have 
. Worked for that employer for many years; 
May be one of a few or many workers 
are unwilling to join the union so as to 
establish the closed shop. 
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For instance, the oft-cited Danbury Hat- 
ters case arose because D. E. Loewe refused 
to discharge a few of his oldest workers who 
would not join the hatters’ union which 
then in combination with the hat manufac- 
turers’ association had formed an almost 
complete monopoly of making hats. 

More recently, the head of a concern in 
Cleveland, Ohio, appeased the union by sign- 
ing a closed-shop agreement when none of 
his employees otherwise could be induced to 
join the union. He thus avoided a polecat 
strike and stranger picketing by professional 
goons. The noted Shinner case involved a 
polecat strike which was sustained by our 
highest Court. 


ARGUMENT FOR MONOPOLY 


Unionists argue that the closed shop is 
essential to the security of the union. No 
worker is entitled to work in a shop and 
enjoy the higher wages and better con- 
ditions obtained by the union without being 
subject to union discipline and paying the 
union dues which are necessary for its effec- 
tive maintenance. 

A closed shop. unionists argue, allows 
union officials to devote their time to giving 
members the most for their money in han- 
dling grievances and the like, and not in 
carrying on organization campaigns with 
highly individualistic workers. A closed 
shop protects the union from undercutting 
by an unscrupulous employer and from raids 
by rival ynions. No worker has the right 
to undermine his class. Democracy in in- 
dustry requires that the majority should 
determine the conditions for the entire 
group, for what's good for America is good 
for the unions.” > 


EFFECTIVE REBUTTAL 


In rebuttal, it is claimed that no worker 
should be compelled to pay union dues to 
hold a job, any more than that everybody 
m a community should support a certain 
church, chamber of commerce, any other 
organization which contributes to a com- 
munity's good. . 

In America, opinion Is strongly against a 
government-established church with un- 
willing members. How can we logically favor 
a government-sponsored union with the 
closed shop and compulsory membership? 
Moreover, a union which cannot exist with- 
out captive (unwilling) members deserves to 
fail. A union is not a branch of government 
empowered to levy taxes upon everyone 
within a shop or factory not owned by the 
union. 

PREJUDICED REJOINDER 


In rejoinder, union officials contend that 
when industry is dominated by giant cor- 
porations, the individual actually has no 
rights as a worker that the employer needs 
to respect and, accordingly, the right to be 
nonunion does not exist. 

TRIPLE CONSPIRACY 


Even assuming that all workers in an in- 
dustry wanted the closed shop and that all 
employers were willing to grant such a shop, 
should they be allowed to reach a collective 
agreement for the closed shop? 

This is a question where the consumer's 
righta should have the fullest consideration. 
That situation lends itself to a collusion for 
fixing prices—a double or even triple con- 
spiracy against consumers, potential work- 
ers, and potential employers, often with the 
tacit, if not corrupt, sanction of public offi- 
cials who fall to enforce the law. 

However, the law can be evaded or avoided 
under interpretations of the amended Sher- 
man Antitrust Act by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, as in the Apex Hosiery 
case, since the union was exempted from that 
act in conducting a polecat sitdown strike 
to unionize Apex, with every indication of 
trying to stop its cut-throat competition, 

For years the union of photoengravers ac- 
tually fixed the price at which the photoen- 
graver charged his customers. In the Brims 
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case, it was the activities of the material 
dealers and contractors, reinforced by those 
of the union, that made the combination an 
unlawful conspiracy against dealers outside 
Chicago. Under closed-shop agreements, 
material dealers and contractors can avoid 
the law: by allowing the union to do all the 
restraining of trade. 

In the clothing industry today, unions 
police the industry to prevent cut-throat 
competition, and an examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission gave an opinion that the 
. had no case against such polic- 

g. 

Conference proceedings of the coal opera- 
tors“ and miners’ union tell a story of how 
the union was given the closed shop with 
the checkoff so as to have funds to organize 
nonunion mines and stop the competition 
of the West Virginia coal-mine operators. 


FOR WHOSE WELFARE? 


Today, a special committee of the Senate 
of the United States is investigating union 
racketeering, and undoubtedly has the 
power to look Into the operation of the 
closed shop in fostering a conspiracy against 
the consumer. 

Union grafting on welfare funds probably 
hurts the union member as much if not 
more than the consumer; it hurts the con- 
sumer if employers charge higher prices to 
meet the levy on them for the fund. But 
the charge would probably be the same 
whether the union officials were honest or 
corrupt. Nor should Congress overlook the 
fact that a welfare fund administered in 
fact by unton officials fortified by the closed 
shop gives them enormous power over union 
members, and that that power can be exer- 
cised to the great detriment of the consumer. 

President Eisenhower has urged indus- 
trialists and union officials to refrain from 
increasing prices and wages which are add- 
ing to the spiral of inflation. The history 
of labor-management relations in the United 
States, however, is replete with instances 
where the closed-shop unionists and indus- 
trialists did not exercise such restraint, and 
priced themselves out of the market. 

Through it all, the consumer was made to 
pay dearly for such conspiracies. We can- 
not trust either some industrialists or some 
unionists, as unrestrained separate groups, 
to give due consideration to the consumer; 
how much less can we expect of them when 
they are in a closed-shop combination. Too 
often, such a combination desires a strike to 
force up prices. 

It is high time to consider the consumer 
before we have a spontaneous or planned 
buyers’ strike with its inevitable depres- 
sion and deflation. ` 


Joyce Kilmer’s Son Pays Tribute to St. 
David 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; February 28, 1957 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow is St. David's Day, and in 
honor of this day I am extending my re- 
marks to include an article written at 
my request by Kenton Kilmer, of the 
History and Government Division of the 
Library of Congress. Mr. Kilmer is the 
son of the late Joyce Kilmer, the poet 
who was killed in action in World War I, 
and in his tribute to the patron saint of 
Wales will be detected the touch of poetic 
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beauty that made the poems of his cele- 
brated father an imperishable part of 
American literature. 

The article follows: 

Sr. Davin’s Day, MARCH 1, 1957 

March 1 is a day that never passes un- 
noticed by any man with even a drop of 
Welsh blood. On this day we honor St. 
David, archbishop of Caerleon, and patron 
gaint of Wales—and in honoring this great 
saint we join, all over the world, in loving 
tribute to the land of strength and beauty, 
of rugged coasts and craggy mountains, of 
deep green valleys and steep hillside pastures. 
Out of the depth and strength of the heart 
of Wales come the poetry and song, the wis- 
dom and stubborn courage, that are the 
Welsh contribution’ to America. Today we 
give thanks to Wales for these qualities, and 
to St. David, the patron saint of Wales, and 
to God, whom St. David served with 
Welsh determination and single-mindedness 
throughout his long and fruitful life. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, the great Welsh his- 
torian to whom we owe much of our knowl- 
edge of early Britain, writing almost 700 
years after St. David’s time, splendidly sums 
up what the life of the saint meant to his 
contemporaries and to those who came after 
him. Giraldus calls St. David “a mirror 
and pattern to all, instructing both by word 
and example, excellent in his preaching, but 
still more so in his works. He was.“ Giraldus 
continues, “a doctrine to all, a guide to the 
religious, a life to the poor, a support to 
orphans, a protection to widows, a father to 
the fatherless, a rule to monks, and a model 
to teachers; becoming all to all, that so he 
might gain all to God.“ 

The story of St. David, as we read it today, 


is cluttered with the legendary accretions of” 


the centuries. A pedigree places the saint as 
18th in lineal descent from the Virgin Mary 
herself. A pious tale accounts for the warmth 
and health-giving properties of the hot 
chalybeate springs at the town of Bath, in 
Somerset, by recounting how an angel gave 
the springs these properties to help the saint 
to rest and relax after a hard preaching tour. 
Whenever St. David preached, a white dove 
perched on his shoulder, and the ground un- 
der his feet humped Itself up into a hill so 
that he could be the more easily seen and 
heard. 

These are foolish stories, such as accumu- 
late around the reputation of a great man, 
attracted by the dynamism of his character 
as dust files to an electrically charged object. 
Brush them off, and even after 15 centuries 
the character of the historical St. David 
shines forth clearly—a man of force and 
wisdom and kindness, builder of churches, 
founder of monasteries and convents, organ- 
izer of the church in Wales, a man loved and 
admired by his contemporaries and successors. 
He was a fighter for the faith, and it was not 
entirely an error that a later age, the age of 
chivalry, made of him a hero of knightly 
romance, one of the seven champions of 
Christendom. In sober fact, he wore no 
armor and swung no sword, except that, 
following St. Pauls advice, he put on the 
whole armor of God, and took up the shield 
of faith, and the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the spirit, which is the word of 
God. In this warfare St. David is still our 
leader, and his influence, through the Welsh, 
is strong for good in today’s America. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficien“ to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cove or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, Cc. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUs- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 18 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement oj the datly Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 

dings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shal! 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recoro shall be printed in 6½ -point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capita§s shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 


4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of | 


speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rxconp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. i 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—1If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the p , the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD- is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each datly publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- , 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by t? Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out Individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


The Progressive Spirit in an Age of Con- 
formity—Address by Senator Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 2, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished senior 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] on 
ursday night at the National Roose- 
velt Day dinner of Americans for Demo- 
Cratic Action, at the Hotel Commodore, 
in New York City. Our colleague spoke 
on the Progressive Spirit in an Age of 
Conformity. I have found his address to 
an unusually clear statement of the 
liberal view, and I think his remarks will 
of interest to all who read the RECORD. 
ere being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT IN AN AGE OF CON- 
FORMITY 
(By Senator PauL H. Dovcras, before the 
velt Day dinner, New York, A. D. A., 
Commodore, February 28, 1957) 
I 
We are all familiar with the two opposin 
Qualities in a society, namely the 5 
ra the conforming. The progressives are 
De innovators—those who seek for new and 
1 er Ways of doing things and whose aim 
t & more abundant life for all. The con- 
: are the conservatives who seek to 
lansa the established order and who resist 


ry is in large part the struggle be- 
ween these two groups as they compete for 
Support of the intermediate group or 
— who are neither completely conserva- 
iua nor completely progressive, and whose 
ment determines the victory. 
th groups, of course, are necessary for a 
thon Society, But there is also little doubt 
t we advance through the efforts of the 
— Without new ideas, society 
hair become stagnant and changeless, A 
Ogis Century ago, a little known anthropol- 
one William Jones, pointed out that not 
y the development but even the survival 
a society depended upon its ability to 
Worla the requirements of a surrounding 
Not and an environment which itself was 
Static, but always changing. 
3 Arnold Toynbee has taken up the 
tive meme and finds in stimulus an efec- 
Ag Pons the key to progress, 
Prog’? What makes some men and women 
We ha ves, or as we loosely say, liberals, 
Some ve a wide variety of explanations. 
make ke the inimitable W. S. Gilbert, 
Arran, > a matter of pure heredity or the 
lings Comment of the genes as he did in these 


“I often think it’s comical 
That Nature always does contrive 
That every boy and every gal 
That's born into the world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative.“ 
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The physiologist accounts for the differ- 
ences by the normal transition from con- 
forming childhood through rebellious ado- 
lescence to settled middle age as the result 
of changes in metabolism and of nerve re- 
sponse. The psychiatrist will explain that 
each group is reacting against the opposites 
in their respective parents, conformists re- 
belling against their progressive parents and 
progressives in turn revolting against con- 
servative fathers and authoritarians. Liber- 
tarians like John Stuart Mill are in this view 
the result of the authoritarian practices of 
their parents and authoritarians like Hitler 
the product of undisciplined fathers. 

The economic interpreters of history, how- 
ever, turn from forces inside to those outside 
of man. Some say that progress comes as 
the external conditions of life become less 
harsh and men have the leisure for inven- 
tions. Others, like Hugh Cecil, say that con- 
servatism is the child of enjoyment and that 
a contented people will always like the fa- 
miliar and distrust the unknown and hence 
be conservative and conforming. The busi- 
ness-cycle interpreters follow this lead, 
Conservatism and conformity, they declare, 
are the characteristics of prosperity. When 
all Is apparently going well, when incomes 
are rising and employment relatively full, the 
mass of people are complacent with things 
as they are. It is only when a severe reces- 
sion or a depression sets in that society in 
desperation is willing to innovate. 

All of these theories are partially true. 
But they leave the answer as to whether one 
is a conformist or a progressive to forces out- 
side human choice and to be determined for 
us by fatalistic forces which the individual 
cannot control. 

Man, however, is not a mere puppet. He 
can make rational choices and that is the 
justification for adult education, journals 
of opinion, political parties and such meet- 
ings as that which we are having tonight. 

I take it that there is little doubt as to 
which side we of the A. D. A. are on and 
under which banner we want to range our- 
selves. It is the standard of the progressives. 
We recognize that progress, as I have ‘said, 
comes from the innovators. If mankind had 
always held to the existing and the familiar 
and had never dared to launch into the un- 
known, we would still be naked savages, 
huddled in caves and living off berries and 
small game. The whole complex which we 
call clyilization would not exist. 

This is true even though the conservatives 
also perform a valuable function, For they 
furnish the inertia against which a good 
idea must test itself. They help to save so- 
ciety from too many mistakes. They provide 
the stability which prevents the rate of 
change from being so catastrophically fast as 
to imperil both the mental health of indi- 
viduals and the cohesion of society. 

And yet when all is said and done, there 
is seldom any real danger that there will be 
too few conservatives, Man is indeed so con- 
ditioned by the famillar that the danger is 
all the other way. It is the ranks of the 
progressives which tend at best to be thin 
and against whom the heavy pressure of the 
here and now operates with powerful effect. 

If we could, we would like to be the Akhe- 
natons, the Michelangelos, the Beethovens, 
the Jeffersons, the Darwins, and the Ein- 
steins. Instinctively, we recognize these as 
beings superior to the uniformity of the tra- 
ditionalists and conformists. 

Yet such innovators as these possess qual- 
ities with which few of us are endowed. Are 
we then to be condemned to mere passivity? 


By no means. For if we cannot be path- 
finders ourselves, we can nevertheless ad- 
mire those who are and encourage them on 
their way. Moreover, we can at least be part 
of the wagon train of humanity as it moves 
westward toward the horizon Into new coun- 
try and can have the fellowship of shared 
adventure. 

We are all of course aware of the qualifi- 
cations which we should make. Innovation 
should not be blind or haphazard. If it is, 
the results are likely to be disastrous. Inno- 
vation should deal with real problems and 
the proposed answers should be based on ac- 
cumulated knowledge and experience. Co- 
lumbus was not a reckless adventurer but 
instead based his yenture upon a variety of 
observations and much evidence. But prob- 
ably the innovator or the progressive, like 
Columbus, does need to be sustained by an 
inner faith, 

In this connection it, is well to remember 
Santayana’s sonnet: 


“Columbus found a world and had no chart, 
Save that which faith deciphered in the 
skies. 
To trust the soul's invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art.“ 


The innovator must believe that at its 
heart the universe is friendly and the un- 
known is as an exciting challenge and not 
a fearsome adversary. He must believe that 
we do not know all the secrets of life and 
that there is much more of truth yet to be 
discovered and revealed. With this realiza- 
tion go modesty and an absence of cocksure- 
ness, 

1 


It is sometimes said that America has 
been progressive in the applied arts but con- 
servative in politics and human affairs. The 
first is true as our unparalleled material 
progress abundantly demonstrates. But the 
second is at best only partially true. 

The founding of our country was in itself 
an innovation, so great a one that John Win- 
throp, the fist governor of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony wrote in his diary (as he sailed 
toward the New World), “We are as a city on 
a hill. The eyes of all men are upon us.“ 
And the new Republic which was established 
after 160 years of experiment, was a noble 
venture into the future. Inspired no doubt 
by the great English and French writers of 
the period, it was nevertheless, the first time 
that satesmen declared that government was 
designed to promote the innate rights of men 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,“ and that its just powers came from 
the people. This was not merely the pale 
faith of summer soldiers and of sunshire 
patriots—it was backed up with blood, in the 
snow of Valley Forge and the stifling heat of 
Cowpens. From out of the success of the 


American Revolution came the great exten- 


sion over the Western World not merely of 
political but also of social democracy. Jef- 
ferson and his great collaborator, Madison, 
and sturdy George Mason, together with a 
host of others helped to release upon the 
world the liberating influences of freedom. 

And this yeast still moves upon the waters 
and in the spirit of man in far off Africa and 
Asia, 

Three-quarters of a century later the North 
and the West took up arms not merely to 
preserve the American Union as a physical 
entity but also to free the slaves and permit 
the democratic experiment to go on. In the 
bloodiest war of modern times, this faith 
was then affirmed. 
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‘There followed 40 years of reaction in 
which the American spirit wandered through 
the deserts of materialistic conformity. But 
the seeds sown during this period by the 
populists and the muckrakers began to take 
root and to flower in the progressive move- 
ment from 1910 to 1916. Reform was in the 
air—the legal protection of women and chil- 
dren, the development of popular govern- 
ment and more equitable taxation and a 
myriad of other causes were being vigorously 
advocated, Under a liberal President, be- 
ginnings were made on many of these inno- 
vations, 

But then came the war, which absorbed 
all the energies of the Nation. And after 
it, as after the Civil War, came reaction and 
materialism. The progressive spirit seemed 
to be dead and such revolt as there was, was 
channeled against the prohibitory amend- 
ment and along the supposed paths of Sig- 
mund Freud. Articulate America was too 
much absorbed in getting rich via the stock 
market to give much thought to the future 
of our country. 

With the economic collapse came an 
awakening. Under the magnetic and in- 
spired leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
a host of measures were passed in the 6 years 
between 1933 and 1938. 

Since then in internal affairs a legislative 
stalemate has set in. A bipartisan coalition 
of conservative Democrats and Republicans 
has dominated Congress. Moreover, just as 
the new Toryism in Great Britain has ceased 
its open opposition to social reform and no 
longer seeks to repeal the welfare measures of 
the past, so has the self-styled modern Re- 
publicanism. Quiet alministrative sabotage 
is of course practiced but no open frontal at- 
tack is being made. "The progressive forces 
in politica find themselves therefore forced 
to engage in a whole series of defensive ac- 
tions on apparently minor issues which be- 
cause they are complicated do not stir the 
blood or awaken the support of the people. 

We are indeed in a period like the late 
twenties. The enthusiasm of an earlier pe- 
riod has subsided, people are much better off, 
the stock market has been booming, there is 
a rush to the suburbs and to the conforming 
type of life which the suburbs generally en- 
courage, there is a big demand for tranquil- 
izers so that we can be drugged into a happy 
state of euphoria, the daily and weekly press 
of the country is steadily becoming more and 
more the organ of big business and the pur- 
veyor of mental-happiness pills. Big cor- 
porations are more and more dominating the 
scene and imposing their own standards of 
behavior and opinion not only upon their 
executives, both junior and senior, but also 
upon all who aspire to admission into those 
classes. 

In politics there has been such a rush to- 
ward the middle of the road that a terrific 
traffic jam has been created there. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of a good Senator is said to 
be “accommodation” and a willingness to 
bow to the will of the inner club. All this 
has led to what an observer has termed “the 
bland leading the bland.” 

Moreover, with many of the old immediate_ 

_ goals apparently obtained conformists are 
proclaiming and erstwhile progressives are 
questioning whether progressivism has not 
shot its bolt. Is there need, people ask, for 
any more crusades? Will not our great in- 
dustrial machine pour out increasing riches 
Yor us all without effort or pain—and are 
we not moving into the best of all possible 
worlds where we can abandon public effort 
for private enjoyment? 

This is a good question but I hope you will 
forgive me if I do not give a popular answer. 
The men and women of my generation have 
heard all this before. For this is precisely 
what was being proclaimed and believed in 
the 1920's and wna proved to be terribly false 
in a few short years, 
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While I am no such prophet of gloom and 
doom as Herbert Hoover and George Hum- 
phrey, I think I know enough both of history 
and of the present to believe that no social 
order, including our own, is perfect, that 
great improvements can and should be made, 
and that change and recurring crises, eco- 
nomic, social and military, sweep upon the 
world and that there are really no happy 
islands of secure contentment left. The 
question Is whether we progressives should 
try to perfect our civilization and to prepare 
for these crises or join the lotus-eating con- 
formists in a thoughtless acceptance of the 
carefully cultivated mood of the times. 
There can, I think, be only one answer which 
forward-minded men and women can make, 
And that is forward. 


m 


But in what direction shall we move? 
Here I would like to suggest the following 
lines for needed action which certainly 
should call for our best thought and most 
courageous action: 

1. The first is the necessary job of guarding 
the social gains we now have from erosion 
and making further improvements in them. 
Here I would emphasize the protection of 
consumers from the exections of the big oil 
and gas combines, the protection of trade 
and service employees, far better care for 
our migratory farm laborers and the unfor- 
tunate children who follow in their wake, 
the development of our water resources and 
of atomic energy, the reform of our taxing 
system, the adequate development of educa- 
tion to give all a decent chance and to en- 
able the gifted to make especial progress; 
a relentless war upon the slums and the pro- 
vision of decent housing for those tn the 
lower and middle income groups. 

2. The improvement of race relations and 
the eradication of racial and religious dis- 
crimination as rapidly as possible. Here is 
something that men and women can work for 
with all their heart and soul. Legislation in 
this direction is important but even more 
important is the development and demon- 
stration of this spirit in the lives of indi- 
viduals and groups. The Boy Scout slogan 
of doing a good deed every day is a worthy 
one, But if each of us would do some con- 
crete act of friendliness toward men and 
women of other groups only every week, it 
would sweeten the whole spirit of American 
life. And from it would flow greater fellow- 
ship and friendship within our society and 
strengthen collective efforts to remove pres- 
ent abuses, as by civil rights legislation that 
is so long overdue, 

3. I would further urge that a concentra- 
tion of business and power is neither desir- 
able nor inevitable and that what we should 
seek instead is a broader distribution of 
property and of power to the end that all 
may have enough to be secure but not so 
much as to menace others. 

This is the underlying economic and social 
problem of our times. If the present trend 
toward bigness continues, then society will 
become divided between a relatively small 
group of managers and large groups of petty 
Officials and workers. I am convinced that 
the economic efficiency of the modern busi- 
ness Goliaths is probably exaggerated and 
that their advantages are primarily financial 
and marketing. Their increase threatens 
indeed to replace democracy with a plu- 
tocracy administered by a managerial class. 
Moreover, as White has pointed out, the 
type of organization man which develops 
under this system is not the self-reliant 
American whom we prize. 

European Socialists are content to let these 
giants become ever larger, believing that ulti- 
mately the state will then collectivize them. 
But even if this did occur, it would not be 
desirable. For power and control would be 
within eyen fewer hands. If the state con- 
trols the vast proportion of economic activity 
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and a political party controls the state, how 
much freedom would there be for opponents? 
Few political leaders are deeply tolerant by 
nature. They have to be taught tolerance by 
the balance of political and economic power 
within the state. Let that balance become 
overwhelming or put almost complete power 
in their hands, then they will almost cer- 
tainly use that power to coerce opposition. 
Russia should have taught us the lesson that 
complete collectivism is ultimately destruc- 
tive of freedom. 

The founders of American progressivism, 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln in former 
times, and La Follette, Norris, and Brandeis 
in our generation had a sounder vision. They 
wanted to distribute power more broadly so 
that initiative would be stimulated and so 
that men could be more free, 

I submit that even in the financial can- 
yons of New York, the great steel mills of 
Pittsburgh and Gary and the automobile 
factories of Detroit, this philosophy is still 
true. We should try to protect small and 
moderate-size business and the family farm. 
We should try to democratize the great cor- 
porations by developing more stockholders 
like Lewis Gilbert and promoting minority 
representation upon boards of directors, as 
we practice in my home State of Illinois. 

At the same time we should seek the fur- 
ther democratization of the big unions which 
big industry has called into being. In some 
fields government has a distinct function 
to perform but our overall goal, I submit, 
should be distributivism rather than collec- 
tivism. 

4, Finally, I should like to suggest that our 
frontiers have long since passed the Pacific 
and are now worldwide. Although we have 
only 6 percent of the world’s population, we 
are the most powerful nation on the globe. 
Are we to go the way of Babylon and Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, and the other great em- 
pires which have risen and fallen? If we 
are as selfish as they were, we will. But if 
we can devote a fraction of our energies into 
making this a better world for the teeming 
populations of the earth, we may not only 
survive but lead the way to a new develop- 
ment of mankind. And it was for such a 
development that our Pounding Fathers be- 
lieved they had pointed the way. They be- 
lieved that their principles had universal 
and not merely national significance, With 
sober effort on our part we can help to real- 
ize their wider aim. 


Summary of the Kelley Bill and Other 
Proposed School Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, March 2, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 1 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a sum- 


mary which Mrs. Neuberger and I have 


prepared for our monthly newsletter for 
February 1957, describing the major pro- 
posals with reference to Federal aid to 
education now before Congress. These 


proposals are found in the so-called Kel- . 


ley bill, which I am sponsoring in the 
Senate, and in the administration's pro- 
gram in this field. 


>- 


It seems to me that the analysis Which 


we have prepared, with the able assist- 


ance of school organizations such as thê 
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National Education Association and 
others, demonstrates quite conclusively 
that the Kelley bill is not only far more 
adequate, but is also more fair and equi- 
table to States which have made the 
greatest individual effort in proportion 
to their meome, in order to provide ade- 
Quate education for their children. 
There being no objection, the sum- 
Mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Corp, as follows: 
THE No, 1 CHALLENGE To THE 85TH CONGRESS 


The annual rate of Federal spending for 
ents has been running about $40 bil- 
uon. Yet we have been unable to pass legis- 
mtion to help pay for building even 200,000 
New classrooms a year, the bare minimum 
needed to provide adequate facilities for the 
ng of the next generation of citizens, 
schools are the lanterns which light 
the Way to progress and understanding, pas- 
auge of a Federal school-aid bill is the No. 1 
lenge to this session of Congress. 
Congressional action on school aid centers 
dn two different proposals, one offered by the 
mhower administration and another de- 
Yeloped under the leadership of Representa- 
tive AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania. 
am sponsoring in the Senate a bill identical 
to the Kelley bill, so that the Senate can 
Work on the proposed legislation simultane- 
°USly with its progress in the House. 
erences in the two bills are particularly 
important to Oregon taxpayers, and parents 
Of Oregon schoolchildren should know of the 
Contrasting provisions. In the first place, 
the State of Oregon would receive 86 percent 
e annually in Federal school construction 
ald through the Kelley bill than by terms 
Of the Eisenhower proposal. The adminis- 
tration plan would allocate $325 million a 
for each of the next 4 years—a grand 
1 of $1,300,000,000—under a formula pred- 
ted largely on need. The Kelley bill 
Would allocate $600 million a year for each 
the next 5 years—a total of $3 billion— 
Under a formula mainly based on school 
Population. 
Thus, under the Eisenhower program Ore- 
don would receive $3,099,000 annually and 
3 n would be required to contribute $3,- 
to annually in matching funds in order 
otha d for the Federal grant. On the 
er hand, Oregon would receive $5,839,000 
unnually under the Kelley bill and would be 
iadulred to contribute only the identical sum 
Matching funds. 
a Kelley bill is far better for Oregon 
Sto far more fair to Oregon. Oregon is a 
ang where the people have made a heroic 
ang Sacrificial effort to provide good schools 
1 sound education. Our State has high 
Property taxes. Many farmers and 
— can barely finance these pay- 
the ts. Furthermore, Oregon today carries 
The eaviest State income tax in the Nation. 
edu, bulk of the tax burden goes to finance 
ucation. 
tant Oregon, which pays these burdensome 


bros, has not kept pace with national 
capi ity during recent years. In 1952 per 
tne incomes in Oregon were running at a 
da Of $97 above the, national average: to- 
y they are $10 below’ the national average. 
mine is not a wealthy State; yet the ad- 
up tion proposal calls for Oregon to put 
eae in matching funds than it would 
ve in Federal aid, 
. formula for distribution of funds un- 
the dne administration plan would reward 
deen outh. where school financial funds have 
Separa ssipated through the dual system of 
den te schools for white and colored stu- 
— The Eisenhower formula would send 
Drope, er the Mason and Dixon 's line a dis- 
mate amount of Federal aid funds. 
Sensus nple. Oregon would receive $8.63 per 
But an cnld under the administration plan. 
Arkansas and South Carolina each would 
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receive $13.51 per child, and Mississippi would 
receive $12.95, 

The basic question Is not State wealth but 
schoolchildren. The problem is to equalize 
availability of Federal funds with the stresses 
of school population in the various States, 
This can best be achieved through the Fed- 
eral taxing power. There already is a great 
amount of equalization in the bill which 
Congressman KELLEY and I are sponsoring. 
For example, New York State pays 19 percent 
of Federal taxes but has only 10 percent of 
school population. These figures show the 
Kelley bill formula is far better than the 
proposal that each State be permitted to 
retain for school-building purposes a per- 
centage of Federal income taxes collected 
with its boundaries, Ér 

Our legislation assures that the country's 
wealthiest States contribute far more to the 
Federal-aid fund than they receive in aid. 
The administration plan goes far beyond 
this, awarding the South a disproportionate 
segment of benefits. For instance, oil-rich 
Texas, already a beneficiary of tideland oll 
revenues, would get more money than any 
other State if the Eisenhower school bill is 
enacted. 

In 1952 the Republican platform renounced 
Federal aid. Now the President himself has 
endorsed such support. Although his pro- 
gram is not yet adequate, it represents an 
encouraging reversal. Perhaps this change 
in viewpoint will help to pass a Federal-aid 
program; I hope it will be based on the 
Kelley bill. 


State of the Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 2, 1957 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the heading “State of the Nations” 
there is an article in the Christian 
Science Monitor, by Joseph C. Harsch, 
which relates to the remarkable come- 
back and recovery of the Republic of 
Austria in the period since the Second 
World War. As Senators well know, 
Austria was both a liberated and an oc- 
cupied country. For a long time, her 
territory was occupied by armed forces of 
four great powers, France, the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia. At 
the present time she is, of course, a free 
nation, projecting like a wedge into the 
area known as the Iron Curtain area. 

Mr. Harsch has done a remarkable job 
in writing on the progress which Austria 
is achieving and what she can contribute 
in the way of a better understanding of 
things European at this time. Austria, 
her people, and her government, are to 
be commended for the fine work which 
has been done in that Republic since 
1945. 

I know that we wish the Austrian Re- 
public and its courageous people well in 
the years ahead. They have been able to 
do a great deal with very little in the way 
of natural resources, but they have ac- 
complished much which could serve as an 
example to other countries in Western 
Europe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled State of 
the Nations,” relating to the Austrian 
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Republie, written by Joseph C. Harsch, 
and published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of February 21, 1957, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF THE NATIONS 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

WasHIncton.—There is a tiny factory near 
Innsbruck, Austria, which turns out toys and 
trinkets. Some 95 percent of its product 
goes to the United States in return for hard 
dollars, 

Last summer brought a wonderful flood of 
more hard dollars into Austria from tourists 
who flocked there to see the opera, to enjoy 
the scenery, to take advantage of good life in 
a country which has escaped from the power 
struggle between East and West without fall- 
ing into the other pitfall of inflation. 

Austria is something special and unusual 
in this world. It has cut loose on a road of 
its own, Its industrialists and diplomats 
are studying the past and present of Switzer- 
land with special care as providing the best 
guidepost to the course they have set for 
themselves—a course of attempted neu- 
trality. 

But there is more to it than that. Vienna 
was, until 1918, the capital of one of the 
world's great empires. That empire was torn 
apart by the Versailles settlement. From 
1918 to 1945 Austria lived on the mental as- 
sumption that it was hobbled and able to live 
only on the subsidy of some great state. It 
accepted the anschluss with Germany partly 
because most of its citizens were persuaded 
that it could not survive by itself. 

The greatest single achievement of post- 
war Austria is that it has worked itself out 
of its mental assumption that it can exist 
only as a parasite dependency of some great 
power. It has lived on its own going on 2 
years now. During that period its economy 
has gained steadily in health and soundness, 
The old assumption of inevitable dependency 
has been transformed into a new assump- 
tion of solvency and the possibility of self- 
reliance. 

It is solvent today. It is sounder physi- 
cally and mentally than at any time since 
1914. It is small, but it is a going concern, 
piling up a rising treasury trove of trade and 
credit. Its terrible internal hatreds between 
the Socialists of the cities and the peasants 
of the country have been dissolyed in the 
common experience of achieving the present 
recovery. Perhaps Austria is a tiny glimpse 
into the future for other and bigger 

countries. 

Austria has successfully bridged the gap 
between the devastation of the last war, fol- 
lowed by the experience of multiple occupa- 
tion by eastern and western armies, and a 
new future which gives every evidence of 
being sound, sane, and prosperous. 

For other countries the future can hardly 
yet be discerned. If I read the signs of the 
times correctly, we are living in one of those 
phases of history in which the old, familiar, 
established pattern of human relations, both 
between individuals, and between govern- 
ments, is almost everywhere in flux. 

The postwar settlement is breaking down 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. The po- 
litical concepts not just of a generation but 
of a century are lying all around us like cast- 
off clothing. The old battle cries have lost 
their vibrancy and the old slogans their 
meaning. Washington is as hard put to 
prop up the structure of the NATO alliance 
as Moscow is to make the Warsaw Pact look 
like anything but a Potemkin village. We 
have seen Washington vote with Moscow in 
the United Nations against London and Paris, 
and we have seen the Roman Catholic Church 
in Poland support one faction of the Com- 
munist Party against the other. 
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We have lived through a long period of his- 
tory in which the issues between men and 
nations appeared to .be black and white. 
We are moving into a phase of history domi- 
nated by many shades of many colors. Wash- 
intgon’s propaganda establishment has at- 
tempted to define the economic system pre- 
välling in the United States as people's capl- 
talism”—a phrase no more accurately de- 
scriptive of the mixed system now prevailing 
than the old word “capitalism.” 

A new Government in Britain ts moving 
boldly, if dangerously, against the system òf 
applied socialism generally known as the 
welfare state. : 

There are unmistakable signs of private 
capital formation in the Soviet Union. 

The times are out of joint. And yet are 
they? Is is bad that it is difficult these days 
to find two Communists who can define com- 
munism in the same way, or capitalists who 
can agree on the meaning of capitalism, or 
any diplomat who really thinks he can fore- 
see the shapes of the future relations of the 
nations? Is Britain going to find a new ex- 
panding horizon for itself in the European 
common market to release its people from 
their present sense of a contracting horizon 
of opportunity? Is Germany at long last to 
become a constructive member of the society 
of nations? What new political doctrine is 
going to appear to revive a sense of purpose 
and yearning in the minds of the young? 

The way ahead is full of questions to which 
no one knows the certain answers. The best 
thing about these times is that dogmatism is 
giving place to questioning. And, at least 
in tiny Austria, one people has broken 
through into what gives every prospect of 
being a new form of social, economic, and 
political stability. It isn’t perfect. But it’s 
better than anything Austria has known for 
half a century, 


Awards to E. B. MacNaughton, Monroe M. 
Sweetland and Charles A. Sprague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER | 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, March 2, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
from the Oregonian of Portland, of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1957, describing an award to 
three outstanding citizens of my State in 
recognition of their work in bringing 
about some measure of justice for our 
Japanese-American citizens who were re- 
located during the tense and trying 
hours of World War II. 

These three Oregon residents E. B. 
MacNaughton, a banker who is also 
chairman of the American Civil Liberties 
Union; State Senator Monroe M. Sweet- 
land, who is a weekly newspaper pub- 
lisher in Milwaukee, and former Gov. 
Charles A. Sprague, publisher of a daily 
newspaper in Salem, the Statesman. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: [ 

LEAGUE GIVES AWARDS TO TEMEER 


Three Oregonians received certificates of 
appreciation’ Sunday from the Japanese 
American Citizens league in recognition of 
their support during the resettlement era 
of World War II. 

The certificates were presented to E. B. 
MacNaughton, chairman of the board of 
the First National Bank of Portland, and 
State Senator Monroe Sweetland. Also 
honored was Charles Sprague, ex-governor, 
and Salem editor, who was unable to attend 
the Portland dinner. 


DIRECTOR GIVES AWARDS 


The certificates were presented by Maseo 
Satow, national director of the league, who 
described the three Oregonians as “friends 
who retained their faith in us, stood by us 
and were the kind of Americans we ourselves 
would like to be.” 

He declared that Japanese Americans are 
becoming more and more a part of the Amer- 
ican scene by entering into community ef- 
forts and urged that league members prove 
by their efforts that they are worthy of be- 
ing called Americans. 

He condemned some recent television 
shows, which he said, were reviving films 
made in the wartime hysteria, based on lies, 

SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCES MADE 

Satow continued: “Before World War IT 
we thought we were good citizens, but when 
war came we found few people knew we were 
good Americans. We were taken at. face 
value; we looked like Japanese, therefore we 
must be Japanese.” 


But he said great advances have been - 


made since the war. Only in a democracy 
is it possible to make the advances we have 
made,” he declared. 

Entertainment was provided by the Japa- 
nese Odori dances of Mrs, George Gokami. 
New officers of the Portland and of the 
Gresham-Troutdale chapters of the league 
were installed. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficien to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Rrconn at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall rabmit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 


istration of the Senate, who, in making their: 


report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as detcrmined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concresstonan Record iS 
located in Statuary Ha)l, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

It shall be lawful gor the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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The Federal Highway Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delievered before the National Crushed 

estone Institute, in which I discussed 
the Federal highway program, 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE NATIONAL CRUSHED LIME- 
STONE INSTITUTE 


It would be difficult, indeed, to overesti- 
mate the value of the highway program that 
is just now getting underway. 

Tr tion, communication, is vital to 
a great nation. It is vital to the industry 

& nation, to the health, to the happiness, 
and to the security of the nation. 

The highway program, the bill of which I 
Was coauthor, cannot be claimed by anyone 
exclusively from the standpoint of credit. 
I doubt if the program would have been 
enacted today if President Eisenhower had 
Not suggested it, if General Clay and his 
COmmittee had not made a study and a report 

a recommendation. Then it came to 
the Congress and, as Mr. Patton suggested, it 
necessary for someone to take the re- 
SPonsibility of pushing it to final enactment, 
PUshing to final enactment a bill that would 
be acceptable to the Congress, to the admin- 
tion, and to the country. 

That was not an easy task. We found the 
Plan which General Clay and President 

wer recommended as unacceptable. 
But finding unacceptable the details of a 
to answer a great national need was 

not sufficient. 

It was incumbent upon those of us who 
found the details of that particular plan 

ptable to propose a constructive sub- 
oe which, in our opinion, would be bet- 


That we did and that was my particular 
msibility. 

` The battle wás hard fought. In 1955, the 

ill passed the Senate but was killed in the 


aoe 1956, we went all the way, passing it 
both Houses and President Eisenhower 
ed it Into law. 
e You can imagine that I suffered a little 
hagrin when one night during the cam- 
I was watching television, seeing a 
Very interesting performer perform, and 
mera President Eisenhower claim credit for 
tne made some jesting remark about this to 
b € subcommittee which had worked on the 
iu, Thereupon, Senator Hruska inquired, 
“Who signed it into law?” 
had no answer. 

So the program is partly that of President 
Risenhower. It is part that of Congress; 
Sian Part of the Bureau of Roads, of the 
hoes highway commissioners; many people 
dr a part in bringing to fruition this 

eam, long held. 
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Now, there is another job, again a job 
requiring teamwork, again a job, a task in 
which many people can play a part. That 
is, the conversion of the dream, of the plan 
of the bill, the law, into the actual con- 
struction of highways. 

When one has a career in Congress, he 
is fortunate H, during the course of a career, 
he can carve out for himself, or if a kind 
fate assigns to him, a particular role of 
importance, 

It was by chance, so to speak, that this 
role of highway authorship became my for- 
tune. 

Upon entering the Senate, I asked to be 
assigned to committees other than the Pub- 
lic Works Committee. I did not get what 
I wanted that day, so they gave nre what was 
left. I had no particular choice as to what 
subcommittee I served on. Senator CHAVEZ 
put me on the Highway Subcommittee. I 
had really never thought that within a 
short period of time in the Senate that I 
would become chairman of that subcommit- 
tee. I was at the foot of the list in member- 
ship. 

Two years ago, however, Senator HOLLAND 
went to the Appropriations Committee; Sen- 
ator STENNIs went to another committee; 
there were enough changes until I suddenly 
found myself chairman of the Highway Sub- 
committee. But again, I asked to be as- 
signed to another committee, asked to leave 
the Public Works Committee. Again I didn't 
get what I wanted and kept what was left. 

So, you see, had I been assigned to the 
Senate Finance Committee, or to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, or to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, all of which were of my 
preference, I would not have been intimately 
connected with highway legislation at all. 

Yet, no matter how long I may be privileged 
to remain in the Senate, it may be that the 
fondest landmark of my service will be the 
Highway Act of 1956. 

So, one can never tell, in this journey of 
ours through life, whether, in public life or 
private life, just what turn of fortune may 
be most fortuitous, 

Last fall, I became concerned with what I 
regarded as tardiness of the interstate high- 
way program. So I decided to call a hear- 
ing immediately after the convening of the 
85th Congress. 

My apprehensions were given foundation 
by the evidence that has been brought out 
at the hearing. 

There are two things of primary concern: 
(1) there is a lack of uniform progress; (2) 
there is a threat of serious steel shortages. 

Now, when Wwe had hearings 2 weeks ago, 
there were, I believe, about 20 States—I may 
not be correct in that estimate—there were 
several; I would say about 20 States—that 
had committed less than 20 percent of their 
1957 fiscal year interstate allotments. 

Five or six States were in the zero column. 

Some other States, fortunately, had 100- 
percent commitment of 1957 funds, 

So, you see, we ran from 0 to 100 percent 
in the initiation, in the commitment of 
1957 funds in this vital program. 

I call that a serious lack of uniformity. 

I asked the Bureau of Public Roads—I 
know it must have been a little unpleasant 
for them to do so—but I asked them to pre- 
pare a list naming those States that were in 
the 0 column, naming those States that were 
in the 20-percent column, in the 40, the 50, 
the 85, and the 100. 

I made this information public. 


Well, you know, it happened that my State 
had a good record, so I will take my State as 
an example. 

If a story had appeared on the front pages 
of the newspapers, and had been broadcast 
on radio and television that Tennessee was 
one of those States in the zero column, in 
getting this vital highway program started, 
I imagine that Commissioner Leech and 
Governor Clement would have had some 
telephone calls, and I imagine there would 
have been some conferences and maybe Ten- 
nessee would have gotten busy. Fortunately, 
Tennessee had already been busy and, for- 
tunately, some other States have gotten busy 
because, Captain Curtis of the Bureau of 
Roads tells me that there is only one State 
in the zero column 10 days later. 

The purpose of the committee hearings is 
not to criticize the Bureau of Roads; not to 
criticize various State highway departments. 

The purpose, instead, although some peo- 
ple may become criticized by the facts, is to 
bring this program into early initiation, to 
keep it on schedule in construction. Else 
the people soon will be complaining - that 
they have paid for highways that they 
haven't got and, unless, ladies and gentle- 
men, there is a uniform progress, then 
people such as you, for instance, may have 
added capacity, may have added stockpiles 
and inventories for which you have no ready 
market. 

Unless there is uniform progress, then 
some States, 10 years from now, will be well 
along the way; others will be well back in 
the march. 

I think the hearings have produced the 
beneficial results thus far. 

I think that it was unfortunate that we 
did not have early a permanent administra- 
tor. I know there were many factors in- 
volved. Secretary Weeks came up to the 
Senate last year, just a few days before Con- 
gress adjourned, and he came to see me per- 
sonally about it and said that he needed very 
much to have a position created as Highway 
Administrator, needed badly, needed a man 
badly in that position. 

Well, I frankly thought that a bipartisan 
commission of, say, three men with long 
terms might be a better method of admin- 
istration, freeing the program from the 
dangers of partisan politics. But I did not 
let that stand in the way. Here was a vast 
p , beneficial to the whole Nation. 
Though I felt it could be better administered 
the other way, the Secretary of Commerce 
said he needed this position, a man in that 
position. We cleared the tracks. We passed 
the bill in a matter of hours, But the per- 
manent administrator is not on the job yet. 
Iam glad that one is now nominated, From 
what I hear of him, it appears to be a good 
selection, though I do not believe that I have 
yet met the gentleman, I hear very good 
reports of him. 

I am not bringing this up as a matter of 
criticism, but it is one of the things that has 
retarded the program and I think it is best 
for all of us to have all of the facts out on 
the table on this program, I consider one of 
my principal jobs as a Member of the United 
States Senate, this year, and I think that one 
of my principal jobs as a Member of the 
United States Senate for several years to 
come, will be that of exercising surveillance 
over this vital program to see to it that it is 
prosecuted to completion in all of the States 
as nearly on schedule as possible. 

Now, I come to the second matter of most 
serious concern, and that is the threatened 
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shortage of steel. Nearly every witness who 
has appeared before our committee, whether 
from equipment manufacturing, material 
supply, contractors’ organizations, or what, 
have been optimistic; but most of them have 
nad one reservation, provided steel is avall- 
able. 

Now, I have not asked representatives of 
your organization to testify because prelimi- 
nary inquiries have satisfied me that the 
aggregate industry had responded to the 
highway program, to the enactment of the 
law, that the aggregate industry had made 
plans for increased production to meet the 
need. I may be in error, but I felt resaon- 
ably satisfi I felt very disturbed about 
steel, somewhat disturbed about cement. So 
I have asked those two industries to testify 
and they are coming up tomorrow. 

The testimony that was presented this 
morning by Mr. Leon Kyserling indicates 
that with a projection of the price curve on 
steel, with the projection of the demand for 
steel, and the projection of productive capac- 
ity of steel, indicates sharply increasing 
prices in the immediate future and a gap 
between supply and demand of some 15 mil- 
lion tons by 1960. 

If that be true, it is serious. 

I am not an economist. Mr, Kyserling is 
a very respected economist—controversial in 
some respects, sure—in the political arena— 
but few people have found serious fault with 
his economic predictions for the past several 


For instance, 2 years ago, Mr. Kyserling 

d that by 1960 the total national out- 

put would be $500 billion. Two years ago 

the economist of the administration dis- 

agreed with that. They thought it was too 
high. 

Just a few days ago, the administration 
made its estimate of national product in 1960 
and their estimate is now $500 billion, the 
same as Mr. Kyserling's estimate 2 years ago 
as to what it would be in 1960. 

I just cite that as an indication that he 
is a rather conservative man in his predic- 
tions. 

Well now, ladies and gentlemen, whatever 
the future is, let us talk about the present. 

Presently, the delivery date on steel prod- 
ucts runs as high as 20 months behind and 
I understand that practically all the concerns 
have an escalator clause in their contracts. 

I have been told, also, that every now and 
then contractors and businessmen will get 
telephone calls from gray market operators 
and that sometimes they are selling steel at 
twice the market price, the supposed market 
price. 

So, we are already in the gray market area 
on steel with a black market threatened. 

I have no legislative proposals to make in 
this regard. I am not here discussing this 
problem with any intent of leading up to the 
introduction of a bill to have the Govern- 
ment build steel plants. I don't think that 
is necessary. j 

I do believe that I can play a responsible 
role in the solution of this problem by hav- 
ing a responsible public discussion of the 
problem and a disclosure of the facts and the 
truth of the situation. A democracy has a 
way of solying problems through understand- 
ing. 

If the businessmen of our country, if pri- 
vate enterprise in our country, understand 
that there is to be a greater demand for steel 
in the future than there is productive ca- 
pacity to supply, then some enterprising man 
or group will either expand and add to their 
productive capacity, or some enterprising 
group will build a new steel mill all upon 
their own. That is the American way of 
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solving the problem. I hope that our hear- 
ing will have that effect. 

Now, suppose that this predicted serious 
shortage does occur. I think it is already 
rather acute, don't you? Gray market op- 
erations already have doubled the price with 
20. months’ delivery date now, escalator 
clauses, prices going up all the time. 

But if it becomes far more acute, then 
the financing plan of the program is askew. 
Then cost estimates on which the program 
is based are rendered invalid,, unrealistic. 
Then a contractor who proposes to buy ag- 
gregate from you may be held up for a year, 
for 18 months on a project for want of steel. 
Meanwhile you are holding a bag full of ag- 
gregate. 

So you see, unless this program moves uni- 
formly, many people will be hurt. If it 
does move uniformly, many people, in fact 
all of America, will be vastly benefited. 

It is in the performance of this task that 
Iam now engaged, 

I hope that this year, next year, and the 
next year, and the years after, that through 
cooperation with the various segments of 
the highway construction industry, road- 
building organizations, the Bureau of Roads, 
the Department of Commerce, the Congress, 
the State Highway Commissioners, all work- 
ing together in teamwork, we can bring this 
program to completion on schedule and link 
all the principal cities of America with 
muitilane ribbons of the most magnificient 
highway system any nation on earth has ever 
had. Then we will feel justified in saying, 
“A job well done.” 


The American Ideal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND > 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorn an inspiring ad- 
dress delivered by J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, at Valley Forge, Pa., on Washing- 
ton's birthday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN IDEAL 
(Address of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, at Freedoms 
Foundation annual awards, Valley Forge, 
Pa., February 22, 1957) 

This day and this place are dear to the 
hearts of all true Americans who realize the 
meaning of the freedoms which our fore- 
fathers won for us. So long as this Nation 
endures, we pray that men will gather, as 
we have today, to do honor to the memory of 


the man, George Washington, who was “first 


in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen.” 

The American Revolution was kept alive by 
the dreams and the genius and the indomi- 
table spirit of George Washington. In those 
dark hours here at Valley Forge, he and his 
men fanned the flame of liberty to inspire by 
their determination others who had lost hope 
or had grown faint of heart. 

Because of George Washington and his 
valiant men, this place is hallowed ground, 
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Here, our American heritage was made se- 
cure. Here, our own freedom fighters stood 
firm to protect our infant Republic, and re- 
fused to permit the forces of tyranny to crush 
their dream. 

It, indeed, is fitting that Freedom Founda- 
tion should be centered at Valley Forge, 
where the laying of the foundation of our 
American heritage was assured by the willing 
sacrifices of those brave men to whom lib- 
erty was dearer than life; liberty, not alone 
for themselves, but for the generations which 
were to inherit the precious fruits of their 
sacrifices. The foundation’s location lends 
emphasis to its purpose—of passing on, 
through knowledge of its real meaning, the 
torch of freedom. 

In this historic setting and in this reverent 
atmosphere, I am deeply honored to be se- 
lected to receive Freedoms Foundation's 
George Washingtan award. In honoring me, 
you also are honoring the loyal men and 
women of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion who have made its achievements pos- 
sible. 

Our America was born out of the yearning 
for freedom, the same yearning which only 
recently spurred heroic Hungarians to fight 
enemy tanks with stones and homemade 
bombs. Our shores have become the haven 
of the oppressed and beckon to those in the 
old world to come and to be free; to worship 
God as they choose; to seek the opportuni- 
ties which America offers to those who are 
willing to work and fight to preserve a way 
of life which gives so much to so many. 

The American ideal is woven of a thou- 
sand things. It is woven of unfaltering 
faith in God, faith in the destiny of this 
Nation, of battles and of Valley Forge, and 
Gettysburg, and the Marne, and Anzio, and 
Iwo Jima, 
the patience of a Washington, the wisdom of 
a Franklin, the humility of a Lincoln, the 
integrity of an Eisenhower, the courage of 
an unknown soldier, the vision of a Jefferson 
and the sacrifice of a Nathan Hale. It is 
laced with the memory of men’s words: “I 
have not yet begun to fight” and “I only 
regret that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

The American ideal is embodied in our Na- 
tion's integrity and honor and in our homes 
in which respect for the rights of others is 
taught by precept and example. It is part 
and parcel of our Bill of Rights and the 
constitutional concepts which recognize that 
all men are free and equal, endowed by their 
Creator with the unalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The 
American ideal embodies the sum total of 
the wisdom, the courage, and the sacrifices 
of our Founding Fathers, Its foundation is 
the faith of our fathers. 

The American ideal has its roots in relig- 
fon. Without its religious sanction and in- 
spiration, the American ideal would pale 
and wither to extinction. It is the Ameri- 
can precept that men shall live as equals 
under a government by law, which is em- 
bodied in the greatest of all laws: 

“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the 
law and the prophets.” 

From those bleak days in Valley Forge, 
men have fought and died for the American 
ideal. We know ideals can be preserved 
only through eternal vigilance. Our own 
ideal of freedom and our way of life are 
under ceaseless attack both from within and 
without, We fail in achieving our ideal 
every time an American home fails by pro- 
ducing a juvenile delinquent. The fallure 
is that of adult America. Youth needs only 
to be guided along the proper path and to 
be given the direction and training to de- 
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termine right from wrong: good from bad; 
the true from the false; belief in the dignity 
Of man; belief in themselves; and faith in 
a Supreme Being. 
Every law-abiding person who wishes to 
e our American freedoms certainly 
Must recognize that they cannot long en- 
dure without respect for authority which is 
dedicated to preserving civil liberties rather 
to destroying them. Without freedom, 
A society loses its meaning, and without pro- 
ive authority, it. becomes anarchy. 
primary mission of our constitu- 
tional Republic is to preserve the proper 
ce beteween freedom and authority. 
generation has witnessed assault after 
assault on this constitutional balance of 
freedom and authority. 
The pseudo-liberal and the neo-Fascist 
Seek either license or an excess of authority. 
PS8eudo-liberal has increasingly con- 
ceived committees in the name of defending 
every freedom, but none to uphold authority. 
n he has succeeded in lessening free- 
dom by curtailing authority, he has claimed 
social progress. These self-styled social re- 
T seek to substitute license for free- 
dom, They have become the ready tools of 
Communist conspiracy and their refusal 
to recognize the difference between authority 
for the common good, and oppression, has 
alded in making possible an era of Com- 
Munist expansion. 
To be sure, the pseudo-liberats proclaim 
Ives as anti-Communist. They have 
Made efforts in recent years to curtail the 
Government's authority to defend our na- 
ponal security. Some of them may be 
Onest and sincere but they are misguided. 
seek the pseudo-liberai cloak to con- 
Ceal more sinister objectives, because deceit 
is the very essence of communism. 
k The tragedy of our generation has resulted 
Tom our spiritual shortcomings, from the 
us moral failures of our age, and 
trom the failures of the last war and the 
last peace. 


Our generation has suffered two world 
zam. After World War I, the free world 
‘Woke to the realization that the war “to 
Make the world safe for democracy” was not 
finished. After World War II, a tired and 
Peace-seeeking people had the satisfaction 
knowing that the fascist monster had 
been destroyed. Then came another shock. 
tert Russia launched a cold war against 
West and a not so cold one against other 
enseless peoples to extend ita orbit of 
destructive influence over one-fourth of the 
cans surface and approximately 40 per- 
dot the world’s peoples. 
th @ free world has been slow to recognize 
Nein unist approach despite the blue- 
har for action which the Communists 
Pk Proclaimed to all with ears to hear and 
Rist, © Tead. From the time the Commu- 
they came to power in Russia until today, 
have used duplicity, propaganda, trea- 
ron, and even armed force to distort truth. 
it the 109 years since the Communist Man- 
Was written they have never won power 
Jorn country by the free yote of a ma- 
ty of the people. 
becammunlem is doomed ultimately to fall, 
of muse it is anti-God and denies the dignity 
re man. The day will come when it will be 
— ted by all the peoples of the world. But 
day never will come through wishful 
frenking. It will come only when the fires of 
dom om burn bright and the sinews of free- 
trase are strengthened. No brutality can 
every the urge to liberty which surges in 
Comma? heart. The fall of worldwide 
both unism will come only when the world, 
this Swed free and the enslaved, resolves that 
haste, atless dictatorship shall end. We can 
n that day by eternal vigilance in pro- 
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tecting the American ideal against abuse and 
by extending the power of its influence. 

The present generation of fathers and 
mothers must decide now for the future gen- 
erations—whether that future shall hold 
freedom or slavery, depends on how com- 
pletely the challenge of communism is met 
and vanguished. 

Let there be no mistake, the fires of free- 
dom smoulder even in the heart of Commu- 
nist stronghold. Even the power of Stalin 
and his successors has not been able to ex- 
tinguish it, 

The Hungarian freedom fighters give testi- 
mony to the ruthlessness of the Commu- 
nist might and to the strength of peoples 
yearning to be free. Last November Nikita 
Khrushchev, the present head of the Russian 
Communist Party and the principal spokes- 
man for the Soviet Union, in referring to the 
freedom-loving countries of the West, stated: 

“Whether you like it or not, history is on 
our side. We will bury you.” 

More recently, Khrushchey has praised 
Stalin and even had the atheistic audacity to 
call upon God to send more men like Stalin 
to fight for communism. 

It cannot be denied that 10 of the 11 mem- 
bers of the present governing body of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union were 
puppets for the old tyrant Stalin, and what- 
ever they learned in the art of governing 
by force they learned from him. > 

The gyrations of the Soviet Communists 
have produced a chain reaction in Commu- 
nist Parties around the world. American 
Communists have put on a dazzling perform- 
ance of shifting and turning. In the days 
and weeks which lie ahead, they will resort to 
every time-proven Communist trick to de- 
celye the American public by advocating a 
peaceful transition to socialism, by appeal- 
ing to the masses with trumped-up charges 
of Injustices, by seeking to build a broad 
coalition of Socialist forces, by recapturing 
the naive, and mobilizing the pseudo-liberals. 
Behind all this still prevails the determina- 
tion to intensify the class struggle with resort 
to deceit, misrepresentation, and the use of 
force and violence when necessary. 

Their aims and tactics are obvious. The 
Communist conspiracy has been exposed for 
what it is in courtrooms, by congressional 
committees and by the press, radio, and 
television. Its new look and program are 
designed to enable the American Communists 
to regroup and develop a militant party to 
accomplish their historic mission of destroy- 
ing American freedoms. Soviet-style com- 
munism remains the ideal, and the Commu- 
nist Party intends to do its best to impose 
it upon this country. 

Crippling blows have been dealt to the 
Communist cause in the United States. But 
there is a greater task which rests with our 
teachers, the molders of public opinion, the 
ministers of every faith, our labor leaders, 
and our industrialists. In short, the respon- 
sibility of education to preserve the American 
ideal rests with every American home. Truth 
and education are the ultimate answers in 
the fight to preserve the American ideal. 

The Nation can be thankful for a Freedoms 
Foundation which stands as a sentinel, as did 
our Revolutionary freedom fighters here at 
Valley Forge, which is the vivid symbol of 
their suffering. 

If we have the courage and the determina- 
tion to face the future with the humility 


and the dedicated sacrifices of our Founding’ 


Fathers, then the Star-Spangled Banner shall 
continue to fly over this—our home of the 
free and land of the brave, and freedom 
fighters in other lands may eventually secure 
these blessings which are ours. This is the 
goal of the American ideal. - 
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Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, some 
very able constitutional lawyers in every 
section of the country who have exam- 
ined the proposed legislation are ex- 
pressing the fear that the administra- 
tion’s so-called civil rights program is 
more likely to imperil some of the con- 
stitutional rights of all the people than 
to establish the civil rights of minorities, 
which the proposals claim to protect. 

The right of trial by jury is the key- 
stone of our civil rights. It is the most 
cherished landmark of our form of gov- 
ernment. The creation of the right of 
trial by a jury of one’s peers is the most 
effective barricade ever erected against 
oppression and tyranny. It was not eas- 
ily won and it should not be lightly 
discarded. 

In the course of the hearings being 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Committee on 
the Judiciary the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin], who 
has not only had broad experience in the 
law but who has also served as a justice 
of the State Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, discussed this issue at some 
length with Attorney General Brownell. 
The Senator from North Carolina clearly 
established the fact that the proposed 
legislation could be used as an instru- 
ment of tyranny which would endanger 
the inalienable and fundamental rights 
of all American citizens, wherever they 
may live. 

It is my opinion that if every citizen 
of our country could have heard this dis- 
cussion, it would have stripped this issue 
of some of the emotional support which 
has been created for it by politicians and 
propagandists. 

Several notable articles have been 
written on this discussion. One of the 
outstanding ones was written by Mr. Ar- 
thur Krock and was published in the 
New York Times of March 1. 1957. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In THE NaTION—ANOTHER PART OF THE (Srarx- 
FEDERAL) Forest 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, February 28.—A couple of the 
amendments made by a House Judiciary Sub- 
committee in the texts of what are known as 
“the President's civil rights proposals“ meet 
objections that have been raised against the 
legislation. Chairman CELLER characterized 
the changes as making the less un- 
palatable to the South. But discussions in a 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee between the 
Attorney General and Senator Ervin, of North 
Carolina indicate that the dose will still be 
repugnant to the South as well as to some 
constitutional lawyers. 
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This repugnance will be expressed by a 
Senate filibuster. But though the prospect 


- of beating the filibuster is rated pretty good, 


it may still prove very difficult to keep the 
dose, unless much more diluted, from being 

tated by the South. That is because, 
in addition to the emotional resistance to 
the excellent Southern lawyers are 
building a strong legal case against certain 
of its items. 

DEBATE ON PROCEDURES 


Taking note of this area of opposition, a 
current Congressional Quarterly report 
stresses the circumstance that when Sen- 
ator Ervin, a former State supreme court 
justice, and Attorney General Brownell de- 
bated the civil-rights measures for 3 days be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee, they argued 
not about the goals of the legislation but 
about its procedures * * * Erxvin’s argument 
being that the administration bills designed 
to protect civil rights of minorities actually 
would endanger the constitutional rights of 
all Americans.” 

The Senator based his argument on this 
hypothesis, as summarized by C. Q., of what 
might happen in a given case in any State if 
the bills became law: 

John Doe appears to register to vote. Un- 
der the provisions in the Constitution that 
authorize the State to fix the qualifications 
of its voters the registrar asks Doe questions, 
then refuses to register him. The incident 
comes to the attention of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who suspects that the procedure has 
been employed to deny Doe his voting right 
in violation of the 14th amendment (“on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude”). With or without Does per- 
mission the Attorney General intervenes; 
or, anticipating that the registrar intended 
to deny Doe his rights, intervenes even before 
Doe appears before that official. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL'S COURSE 


Regardless of State administrative and ju- 
dicial procedures for “determining voting 
rights, the Attorney General takes the case to 
the Federal court and asks for an order to 
the State that Doe shall register and vote. 
This injunction is granted on simple af- 
davits, the legislation overriding the require- 
ment that both sides present evidence and 
cross-examine witnesses. If the registrar dis- 
obeys the court order, he is subject to sum- 
mons, trial, and sentence for contempt by 
the Federal judge who issued the order, with- 
out either grand jury indictment or petit 
jury trial guaranteed in ordinary criminal 
procedures. 

Brownell conceded this was an extrem- 
ity to which the proposed legislation could 
be pushed. But he said, “We are faced with 
the fact that without this authority in the 
Federal Government the people are disen- 
franchised en masse by reason of their color,” 
and with this authority Attorneys General 
‘would be spared the duty of undertaking un- 
duly harsh criminal proceedings against re- 
spected local oficials who deny voting rights 
to Negroes. “No amount of postelection 
criminal punishment," said Brownell to 
Ervin, “can rectify the harm which the na- 
tional interest suffers when citizens are ile- 
gally kept from the polls.“ . 

Ervin observed that the legislation con- 
tributed very much to the theory that the 
States ought to be destroyed instead of pre- 
served. In doing what you consider 
to be legally righteous, you would supplant 
existing remedies which gave lan election 
official] the right to be * * * indicted by a 
grand jury and tried before a petit jury and 
be confronted by, and have the right to 
cross-examine, his accusers.” The Attorney 
General wanted to know if the Senator would 
rather have the Federal Government send 
the official to jail than get an injunction 
against him. 

THE SENATE PRESENTATION 


That is how the two legal experts left the 
argument. But Exviy's side of it will be ex- 
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haustively presented in the Senate debate as 
proof that a grave constitutional issue—as 
also in the sweeping Federal court injunction 
in the Clinton, Tenn., cases—and not simply 
an emotional resistance to change in the sen- 
sitive area of southern Negro-Caucasian re- 
lations is the core of the opposition to ex- 
tending Federal court and executive powers 
in this area. 

As for the administration's proposal that 
sets up a bipartisan Federal commission to 
study racial problems (the House committee 
excised the subpena powers given in the ad- 
ministration text and put witnesses under 
the protection of House procedural rules), 
the resistance to this will be based on the 
argument that it will do much more harm 
than good to its objective. 


Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Stumbling Block to Hawaii 
Statehood,” written by Mr. Frank R. 
Kent, and published in the Washington 
Evening Star. 

It points out rather well the different 
situation in which Hawaii finds itself as 
compared with the situation that exists 
in Puerto Rico. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GAME or Poris 
(By Frank R. Kent) 
STUMBLING BLOCK TO HAWAN STATEHOOD 


Before this session of Congress ends there 
promises to be a gorgeous fight over the ad- 
mission of the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii to full statehood in the Union, At 
the moment, there are strong lobbies favor- 
ing both these territories encamped in Wash- 
ington and actively engaged in furthering 
their separate projects, the essential legisla- 
tion for which is slumbering in committee 
and may not come out for some weeks—if 
at all. 

Normally the objective for which both 
Alaska and Hawaii have for so long struggled 
should be achieved this year without too 
great difficulty. For example, both the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties endorsed 
the proposal last summer in their respective 
national conventions. In addition there are 
a number of exceedingly good arguments why 
both should be admitted. Certainly this is 
true of Alaska and a considerable number of 
these favorable Alaska arguments also apply 
to Hawall. However, there is one very strong 
reason for not voting for Hawaii which does 
not exist against Alaska—at least, not to 
such full and devastating extent. 

BRIDGES A DRAWBACK 


The name of this reason is Harry Bridges. 
Mr. Bridges is a notorious union labor boss, 
equipped with more deadly power than any 
of the others. He is president of the Long- 
shoremen’s Union and of the Warehouse 
Workers! Union. He was born in Australia, 
has never become a citizen of the United 
States, and has twice been convicted of per- 
jury in swearing that he has never been a 
Communist. Long ago he was sentenced by 
Federal judges to 5 years’ imprisonment and 
ordered deported back to his native Aus- 
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tralia. With the help of what seems to be 
unlimited money and extremely able lawyers, 
for nearly 20 years he has been in and out of 
the courts on these indictments. Appeal 
after appeal has been taken and twice the 
Supreme Court has allowed him to escape de- 
portation on what seemed to be technicalities. 

The smoothness with which he moves from 
arrest to indictment to conviction to release 
on $25,000 bail and then repeats the process 
is confusing and more than a little alarming. 
Three things that are entirely clear, however, 
are these: (1) He is in complete control of the 
big union he heads; (2) he is easily the most 
powerful man, politically as well as economi- 
cally, in Hawail; (3) and if and when Hawall 
achieves statehood, Mr. Bridges, more than 
anyone else, will choose two Senators and the 
House Members to which Hawaii will be en- 
titled. This raises the big question as to 
whether the interests of the United States 
will be served by the admission of Hawali to 
full statehood while it is still under the domi- 
nation of an alien labor boss, strongly sus- 
pected of Communist affiliations, twice con- 
victed in court as a perjurer, not a United 
States citizen, and still fighting deportation 
efforts to send him back to his native 
country. 

Before a Senate committee which recently 
visited Hawaii, Benjamin Franklin Dilling- 
ham, who was born in Honolulu and is 
recognized as one of its most substantial and 
influential businessmen, testified as follows: 

“We depend upon shipping for virtually 
all our basic needs of life here. Outside of 
air mail and a few commodities that can be 
brought in by air, we have no trucking serv- 
ice, no railroad service, nothing to tie us to 
other communities of the United States. So 
when shipping is cut off we are not only 
denied access to the mainland for the sale 
of our products upon which we depend for a 
living but we are denied opportunity to re- 
ceive food, clothing, and other necessary 
supplies.” 

DOMINATES ISLAND 


Also said Mr. Dillingham: “And when you 
realize that our shipping and the sugar and 
pineapple industries are subject to the whims 
of 1 man, regardiess of any kind of con- 
tract or obligation, you will understand the 
position this community is in every day, 
every week, every month of every year.” 
This is, as George E. Sokolsky recently wrote, 
a frightening picture but undoubtedly true. 
It is certainly outrageous that Hawaii, one 
of the most beautiful possessions of the 
United States, should be so completely sub- 
servient to the will of such a man as Harry 
Bridges. Nevertheless, it does seem that some 
way should be found either by Hawaii, itself, 
or by our courts, to rid these islands of 
unions, such as those over which Mr. Bridges 
rules, before granting her full statehood. 
Two Bridges-dominated Senators would 
hardly raise the Senate level nor help the 
country. Democratic or Republican, it is 
hard to think of anything worse, 


Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Week in 
Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a proclama~ 
tion by the Governor of Tennessee pro- 
claiming the 200th anniversary of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, one of the chief archi- 
tects of our system of government, 
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There being no objection the procla- 
Mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RD, as follows: 
Starz oy TENNESSEE PROCLAMATION BY THE 
GOVERNOR 


Whereas Alexander Hamilton was one of 
chief architects of our system of govern- 
ment and participated forcefully in the 
drafting of our Constitution: and 
Whereas he served his country well in a 
tary capacity during the Revolutionary 
War and later in the Continental Congress 
and still later as first Secretary of the 
and 
Whereas this year marks the 200th anni- 
of his birthday and calls again to 
mind his significant contributions to the 
foundation of our Government: Now, there- 
fore, I, Frank G. Clement, Governor of Ten- 
Nessee, do hereby proclaim January 11, 1957, 
&8 Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Week in 
Tennessee and urge all Tennessee citizens to 
appropriately observe this period. 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
and caused the great seal of the State 
of Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville, this 
28th day of December 1956. 
[szar] F. G. CLEMENT, 


Governor. 
Attest: 


G. EDWARD FRIAR. 
Secretary of State. 


United States Communists Show Their 


Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


i Fori JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
X t, in yesterday’s edition of the New 
ork Herald Tribune, Roscoe Drum- 
devoted himself to a sensible dis- 
n of the current status of the so- 
American Communist Party. 
- Drummond, in his precise, dispas- 
cla te manner, analyzes some of the 
ims that the Communist Party has 
to n off some of the ties that bind it 
at Moscow. He establishes the fallacy 
any such claims on the basis of the 
evidence. 
tr ut even more important, he makes 
e paie that even an independent Com- 
rty would still be a party of 
evil Objectives. piers 
arte unanimous consent that his 
R SA bi printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the article 


as ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: us 


Unrrep STATES COMMUNISTS SHOW THEIR 
HAND 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


ti eestion: Recently you discussed the ac- 
States the Communist Party in the United 
to be through which it sought to appear 
1 gaina reing itself from the Moscow line. 
this ed the impression that you thought 
W. Would be a good thing. My question is: 
Just t an American Communist Party be 
40 4 as subversive of our democratic society 
Soviet-controlled Communist Party? 
8 : I would like to point out at the 
ing th t there is no basis in fact for accept- 
has © Communists’ claim that the party 
broken its ties with the Kremlin. All 
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they have actually done is to assert that 
they might use a little independence in 
interpreting theoretical Marxism-Leninism. 
Even that remains to be seen, 

Several aspects of the New York convention 
of the Communist Party, which did not come 
out at the time, show that while the Com- 
munists were talking independence, they 
were toeing the Moscow line. 

A false reason was given for excluding the 
press. Communist reporters were present at 
the Democratic and Republican Conven- 
tions). The stated reason for the exclusion 
was that if some of the delegates were iden- 
tified, it might imperil their jobs. But when 
the reporters asked that a loudspeaker, be 
installed in the pressroom so they could 
hear, if not see, the proceedings, this was 
emphatically rejected. This made it much 
easier for the party spokesmen to interpret 
the convention actions to suit their tactics, 

There were two readymade opportunities 
whereby the Communist Party could have 
shown its independence of the Soviet 
Union—and failed to do so. It had before 
it in convention a resolution criticizing the 
Kremlin's bloody repression of the Hun- 
garian workers. It shunted this aside. It 
had before it a resolution critical of Soviet 
anti-Semitism and calling for a return to the 
1919 to 1935 policy of equal rights for Jews. 
It shunted this aside. Both resolutions were 
conveniently referred to committee. 

When the Communist Party in the United 
States remains silent on what Moscow's 
tanks did to the Hungarians, and condones 
its anti-Semitic measures, it means that it Js 
not a free party, that it is subservient to 
Moscow. 

How, then, can we ever know whether the 
Communisty Party in the United States is 
breaking, decisively and totally, the yoke 
which binds it to the Soviet Union? There 
is a conclusive test: 

If and when the Communist Party ceases 
to harbor Soviet spies and cooperates unre- 
servedly with the FBI in turning up Ameri- 
cans whom it knows to be traitors because 
they acted as agents for a foreign power, 
then the Communist Party would be ex- 
hibiting real independence. Is that an un- 
fair test—loyalty to one’s own nation over 
loyalty to the Soviet Union? 

I don't know that this will ever happen; 
the odds are strongly against it. But it 
seems to me that it is beneficial to the West 
whenever a Communist Party or regime 
breaks with Moscow—as Tito did, as the 
Polish and Hungarians tried to do—because 
it means that such a Communist Party is no 
longer an instrument of Soviet imperialism. 
Communism divorced from a powerful state 
would be a greatly weakened force. 

As to whether a nationalist Communist 
Party would be as subversive of our form of 
government as a Soviet- controlled party, 
my answer would be: Yes, it would seek the 
same pernicious ends it always sought; 
namely, a political dictatorship, the suffo- 
cation of a free society, an end to equal jus- 
tice under the law, extinction of free speech, 
free assembly and freedom of religion. 

The evil objectives of the Communist 
Party would not be changed by separation 
from Moscow, but it strikes me that unless 
the Communists are fortified and nourished 
by a worldwide movement, they are likely to 
find much of the steam leaking out of their 
chuse. Remember that Titoism is not just 
a party in Yugoslavia—it is the state itself. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about the 
Communist Party in the United States today 
is that its leadership is getting older and 
older. Where is this young, new-look Com- 
munist Party its leaders talk about? Apart 
from 2 or 3 young Negroes, there wasn’t a 
delegate at the New York convention under 
40. Of the 20 new members of the party 
executive, the average age is 45. The average 
length of service in the party 22 years. 

American youth has handsomely rejected 
the Communist Party. 
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Regulation of Donations and Expenditures 
in Preelection Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp editorials 
published in the Chattanooga Times of 
Sunday, March 3, 1957, and the Wash- 
ington Daily News of today. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


From the Chattanooga Times of March 3, 
1957] 


ACT ON THE GORE BILL 


The bill to regulate campaign spending in- 
troduced yesterday by Senator Gore of Ten- 
nessee is full of safeguards that ought 
speedily to be enacted into law 

It imposes reasonable spending limits for 
the first time on primary elections—a key 
consideration in the South where primaries 
have so often been decisive. This was a 
principal stumbling block (it may be again) 
causing inaction on two election spending 
bills during the closing session of the 84th 
Congress. 

It strengthens the requirements for public 
disclosure of campaign expenditures by can- 
didates, parties and committees, as well as 
any donation of more than $500 by an in- 
dividual in 1 year. 

A cardinal point is that responsibility for 
reporting all the spending on a candidate's 
behalf has been pleced on the officeseeker 
himself. Another is that no committee could 
spend more than $1,000 for a candidate un- 
less that expenditure is authorized by the 
man running. There are at present no effec- 
tive limits to the number of committees or- 
ganized on behalf of a candidate. 

Any incividual would be limited to $1,000 
& year in contributions to or on behalf of all 
candidates for Federal office. We have 
pointed out that as much as $70,000 from 
1 Democratic and $65,000 from 1 Republican 
supporter poured into the treasuries last year. 
The Gore bill's provision that not more than 
$250 of this $1,000 shall go to House or 
Senate candidates outside the contributor's 
home State aims at big family, big business 
or big labor spending in congressiona] elec- 
tions. 7 

And the Gore proposals insure substantial 
reductions in overall spending. The figure 
of 20 cents multiplied by the number of 
votes cast in a previous presidential election 
makes for realistic thinking about election 
costs. There will be no way of an accurate 
determination, but the $33,185,725 officially 
reported in the 1956 presential contest was 
far surpassed because of loopholes in the 
law. 

The bill, as the Senator says, is a tough 
one to meet a tough stituation. Television 
and popular demands that more be seen and 
heard personally from the candidates have 
skyrocketed expenses. But fair limits do in- 
justice to no one, and the financing of these 
campaigns has been acutely unsatisfactory. 

A great many of the corrections suggested 
by Senator Gore were contained in both the 
Hennings bill and the so-called Johnson- 
Knowland bill, both of which died in the 
last session of Congress. By a majority mu- 
tual consent, aparently, the subject of clean 
election laws was put off until this session, 
when the climate would be less political. 

That is only relatively true, of course, at 
any time on Capitol Hill, especially when 
ever-pressed representatives run every 2 
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years, Reaction to the Gore bill has been 
reported as not exactly glowing. But Con- 
gress must get at the job and it cannot 
easily evade its responsibility for Just elec- 
tion laws this time. 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
4, 1957] 
Gore Bons In 

Senator Gorr, of Tennessee, who headed 
that committee which made a study of last 
year’s whopping-big campaign spending, now 
has introduced a bill. 

His bill proposes drastic regulation of do- 
mations and expenditures in preelection 
campaigns. 

Senator Gore has put a lot of work in this 
measure, He thinks he has a realistic and 
workable.plan. 

We wouldn't say it is a perfect bill, be- 
cause a perfect law to control the reckless, 
extravagant, confused way in which cam- 
paign funds are raised and spent probably is 
out of the question. 

But the Gore bill has two outstanding 
virtues: 

It attempts to régulate spending in pri- 
maries and conventions, now entirely un- 
covered by the law. 

It provides for detailled reports from all 
. committees and candidates before elections, 
as well as later. 

If there is to be any sense of proportion 
legislated into our lavish campaign spending, 
and any kind of accurate accounting, pri- 
maries and conventions will have to be cov- 
ered, as well as general elections. They are 
just as vital as the November elections. 

And the best insurance for decency in cam- 
paign spending is full publicity. If the pub- 
lic knows the story, public influence will 
make itself felt. 

If ever we are to clean up campaign spend- 
ing, the Gore bill is one of the ways to do it. 
The sincerity of those conspicuous Senators 
who last year talked so loudly about the need 
for a cleanup now can be measured by what 
they do about Senator Gore's proposal. 


We Cannot Justify Atom Power 
Complacency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
dated February 18, 1957, in support of the 
fine work of our able colleague the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], in 
pressing for the development of nuclear 
energy in the United States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We CANNOT JUSTIFY ATOM-POWER 
COMPLACENCY 

Senator ArseErT Gorr assures that he is 
renewing his fight for legislation that would 
greatly increase our Nation's role in nuclear 
power development. In his formal talks here 
on Friday he again made a strong case for 
large-scale reactors being built at the sites 
of present nuclear installations, 

(Power projects presently underway here 
and at other installations, such as the 
homogeneous reactor project at Oak Ridge 
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National Laboratory, are considered relatively 
small-scale experimental projects. Senator 
Gorr speaks of a large-scale reactor actually 
designed to produce a sizable amount of 
power for actual and continuous usage.) 

Although his bill was defeated in Congress 
last year, our State’s junior Senator, and 
one of the most prominent Senators in the 
Nation on atomic matters, thinks the pros- 
pects for passage this year are much brighter. 
He has solid reasons to believe this. 

First of all, the opposition of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission itself— 
primarily in the form of the personal opposi- 
tion of Chairman Lewis L. Strauss—is not 
as strong. Chairman Strauss still objects to 
the Gore bill, However, he has softened his 
previous opposition. A year ago he con- 
tended flatly that private industry was and 
would continue to do a proper job of atomic 
power development. This year, however. 
Chairman Strauss is willing to agree that if 
private industry doesn't do the job in the 
next few years, then the Government should. 
This, Senator Gore feels, is an admission 
that our present power program is inade- 
quate. So why should we delay any longer 
in putting the present program to rights? 

Still other developments are the progress 
during the past year of other countries— 
primarily Great Britain and Russia. In 
those nations there is large-scale government 
power development and it has produced sev- 
eral types of reactors which are now in pro- 
duction (Calder Hall in England, for ex- 
ample). We cannot let these other nations 
get so far ahead of us, even if we do not have 
the economic incentive that they have. We 
must keep pace in development if not in need 
or use, Senator Gore points out. 

Here are some pertinent quotes on this 
important subject from his talks here: 

“Several years after our explosive an- 
nouncement of having harnessed the atom, 
we have little to show as far as peacetime 
power uses are concerned—no atomic power 
reactor of even moderate size in operation, 
By what standard can this be held adequate 
progress? * * * 

“I have reintroduced in the current session 
of Congress a bill similar to the one I spon- 
sored last year, which was approved by the 
Senate and narrowly defeated in the House 
of Representatives. This bill would provide 
$400 million for the governmental construc- 
tion of demonstration atomic power reactors 
of large and intermediate sizes, all on Fed- 
eral property with their output to be used 
entirely by Federal installations. 

“In doing this, I do not seek to provoke a 
public power versus a private power fight. 
There is ample room and need for both in 
atomic electricity, Just as there is room and 
need for both in the generation and distribu- 
tion of conventional power, The point is 
that only the Government has the means to 
bring to us the needed power. * * * Our 
Government will foster private enterprise by 
advancing the date at which there can be 
widespread participation by both large and 
small in the atomic power industry, 

“I reiterate: Why continue to rely solely 
on a program that is so demonstrably Inade- 
quate? It has been characterized only by 
continued delay when delay could be most 
costly. The extended period this Nation has 
waited for actual atomic power reactor de- 
velopment has already exceeded a reasonable 
period of time. We cannot afford to wait 
longer. 

“From the standpoint of our own domestic 
economy, it is manifestly in our Interest to 
develop economically atomic electricity. 
Our supplies of conyentional fuels are not 
inexhaustible. Our power needs grow 
steadily. 

“Of greater significance to the American 
economy in terms of urgency of the problem 
is the question of foreign markets for Teacs 
tors and other items related to their opera- 
tion. Loss of the race even to Great Britain 
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or some other free nation would leave its 
economic imprint on those in this country 
desiring to supply world markets. 

“United States loss to Russia in the atomic 
power race would cause United States pres- 
tige to suffer a serious blow. Moreover, 
United States economic leadership would be 
put to serious challenge. And friendship, let 
us not forget, follows the trade routes. 

“Regardless of what we would like to be- 
lieve, our relative position in the atomic 
power race is far from ideal. Reasons to be 
complacent are absent. 

“In the eyes of the world, we have placed 
major emphasis upon atomic destruction, 
as indeed we have. We, therefore, have a 
clear moral responsibility to be the first to 
make this marvelous new source of energy 
available to improve the lot of mankind.” 

We wish Senator Gore success in his efforts. 
Of course, we should not be so short-sighted 
as to seek passage just because thls bill would 
most probably mean a large-scale power 
project here. We should agree that there 18 
a definite Government responsibility here 
that can not and will not be as well under- 
taken by private interests. 

We'll watch developments on this bill with 
great interest as the Congress session be- 
comes more decisive. We know our junior 
Senator will wage a most effective fight. 


George Washington and Alexander 
Hamilton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. March 4, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
an address by Dr. John A. Krout, vice 
president and provost of Columbia Uni- 
versity, delivered before the 1957 George 
Washington Day Dinner of the Amer- 
ican Good Government Society at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., Fri- 
day, February 22: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 


(An address by Dr. John A. Krout, vice presi- 
dent and proyost of Columbia University, 
delivered before the 1957 George Wash- 

, ington Day Dinner of the American Good 
Government Society at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C., February 22) 

On a raw December day in 1776, while the 
American troops were engaged in that dis- 
heartening retreat across the State of New 
Jersey, George Washington ordered them to 
stand in a rear guard action on the banks 
of the Raritan to stop the relentless ad- 
vance of Cornwallis’ veterans. Although 
action did not stop the British, they broke 
through and crossed the river, it accom- 
plished its purpose, giving the Continental 
Army time to withdraw into temporary 
refuge in Princeton. 

In the annals of the Revolutionary War, 
that action would be almost insignificant. 
and yet it had momentous results for the 
people who were struggling to make good 
the independence which they had so re- 
cently declared. The Commander in Chief 
observed the coolness and adroitness with 
which a young captain of artillery was han- 
dung the men and guns in his battery. He 
learned that his name was Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and he sent word that he'd like to 
see him at headquarters. There were nu- 
merous meetings after that, especially dur- 
ing the winter at Morristown, and Washing- 
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ton finally offered the young captain a post 
as his military aide with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colofel, Thus began the association 
which was to bring incalculable benefit to 
the American people. 

As we celebrate tonight the 225th anniver- 
127 ot Washington’s birth in Alexander 
Amilton’s bicentennial year, it seems wholly 
appropriate for us to turn our thoughts 

riefly to the collaboration between the Vir- 

a planter and the impetuous native of 
ne British West Indies, who combined their 
Phin in high endeavor for the country 
ch they both loved. 

It would be perpetuating a myth to argue 
5 t the association between the two men 
kran developed into an affectionate 

mdship, or that the course of their work 
on ther in the public service always ran 
dothiy. There were all sorts of irrita- 
tions; and accumulated grievances finally 
used the young colonel in anger to re- 
nën his position and leave Washington's 
the siuatters. And yet he could write in 
Gent of his anger to his father-in-law, 
Pap Philip Schuyler, “General Washington 
the very honest man. I think it is necessary 
8 should be supported.” 
y ing the period that they were oper- 
sane as commander in chief and military 
there can be no doubt that Washington 
bess to rely increasingly upon the ingenulty, 

Pon the interesting suggestions of his 
sent © associate. It was Hamilton that he 

north in those critical days late in 1777 

See whether he could persuade the self- 
Pu ent Gates, and the somewhat hesitant 
N to send brigades south that were so 
It ly needed by the commander in chief. 

Was Hamilton who established the Maison 

stween the commander in chief and that 
of aBetic and popular Governor of the State 
ew York, George Clinton. 
as it en the word went out in headquarters, 
itmi 80 often did, Call Colonel Hamilton," 
to deut mean 4 variety of things: dispatches 
egy Written, conferences on military strat- 

„ Confidential missions to be undertaken. 
W: , there were some who knowing that 
n had said when he had appointed 
ton, “I want a man who can think for 
ot just execute orders,” who be- 
t many of Washington's communi- 
in these 31% years were actually 
e authorship of the young colonel. 
One takes the trouble to read the 
hes that were written by all of the 
aldes in the period of the war, this 
be crystal clear. No pen was quite 
t as that of Hamilton but the ideas 
tches were not different from the 
the dispatches written by the oth- 
George Washington continued to do 

b „even if Alexander Hamil- 
The antiy polished his phrases for him. 
taken Confidential missions that were under- 
War 
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by Hamilton for Washington in the 
When dars really paled into unimportance 
men Pires: think of the works that the two 
Btitutic together after the start of the Con- 
mal Convention in 1787. 
the next dozen years they did not see 
Brrr almost every day, as had been 
haps it their military experience. And per- 
the zu Was well that they didn't, because 
the ficial irritations began to fall away. 
them on fundamental agreement between 
of important issues of economic policy, 
— became more evident. 
enough it was not Alexander Hamil- 
chief encouraged his former commander 
at the Philadelphia Convention 
the Constitution. Rather it 
Older man who gave courage to his 
the Helate when Hamilton disgustedly 
© Convention, saying that he didn’t 
would ever be a government of 
nF ee America, it was the 
ashington that brought 
k for the final session and the sign- 
documents, 
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And then the tables turned. The govern- 
ment was in shadow on paper. It had to be 
given substance. This time it was Alexander 
Hamilton, persistenly, almost annoyingly, 
getting friends like Madison and others to 
write to Washington telling him that one 
thing was clear to the whole country: with- 
out George Washington this Government 
certainly would fall, 

We can't be sure, of course, whether it 
was Hamilton’s letters that finally persuaded 
the Virginia planter to leave the tranquility 
which he loved so much at Mount Vernon 
and assume the arduous task of the presi- 
dency of the new Government. But assume 
it, he did. He turned almost immediately to 
Alexander Hamilton. Not that he first of- 
fered him the position of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. He conferred with older men. 
He seems to have brought himself to the 
point almost of saying to Robert Morris, 
“You can have the post if you'll take it.“ 
But Morris and others persuaded him that 
the man who knew what ought to be done 
in the financial field, in fiscal affairs, was 
the youngest man among them. And they 
could cite the papers that he had written 
as a youth of 20 years, indicating in the pe- 
riod when he was still a military aide, what 
he would do if he ever had the chance to 
formulate the financial policies of the new 
Government. 

Those were the years, after 1789, when 
Washington seemed to lean so heavily on 
the Secretary of the Treasury. And yet, 
remember that it was a cooperation. It was 
not the borrowing by one man from the 
other, even if we did turn as President to 
his Secretary of the Treasury to answer al- 
most every conceivable question. It was 
characteristic of Washington so to seek ad- 
vice. He sought it from many. His great- 
ness was not the fact that he was willing to 
ask counsel and advice. So many of us 
know how to do that. The thing that is 
often lacking is the wisdom to use the coun- 
sel and advice in its most effective way. 
That, it seems to me was the greatness of the 
first President of the United States. Hav- 
ing asked advice, he knew how to use it. 
For he made it into his own thinking. 

To be sure, he turned to Hamilton on many 
questions that had nothing to do with finan- 
cial policy. He discussed with him the ques- 
tion of how you receive foreign ambassadors, 
diplomatic agents; what kind of protocol 
should be set up under the new government. 
Never before had there been an experiment 
in republicanism on such a scale as the new 
United States was undertaking. He turned 
to Hamilton, even asking him “How do I seat 
my guests at table when I have a state din- 
ner?” “How many state dinners should I 
have in a year?” “Who ought I invite to 
these affairs?” May I be selective or must 
I have a large list of guests?” “How should I 
be addressed as President of the United 
States?“ “What are the honors due me?” 
How far ought I go before I'll be charged 
with trying to draw into America the trap- 
pings of monarchy?” It was Hamilton who 
patiently wrote memorandum after mem- 
orandum on that sort of thing, at the same 
time that he was outlining the important 
points in his policy. 

It was Hamilton who was asked, when 
European war broke, as the result of the 
French Revolution, what the role of the 
United States should be. He was the one to 
whom Washington turned, quite as much as 
to Thomas Jefferson, his Secretary of State, 
to formulate the policy which ultimately 
was incorporated in the Proclamation of 
Neutrality in 1793, and then the act of 
Congress known as the Neutrality Act of 
1794. 

Let us- pause 1 minute there to see what 
we mean when we say Hamilton formulated 
the policy. He responded to the request for 
advice. For Washington took that advice, 
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worked it over, discussed it with others, 
made it his own. There was never the sha- 
dow, it seems to me, of the ghostwriter about 
the relationship between George Washington 
and Alexander Hamilton. 

The confidence which the two men had in 
each other, despite the fact that they were 
not really close and affectionate friends, is 
the great gift that they made to the American 
people in their generation. Each of them 
summed it up so well in words that are not 
fulsome, that are not over-run with extrava- 
gant praise, that therefore carry the mark of 
truth because they are restrained and speak 
sincerity, 

When Hamilton finally informed Wash- 
ington that he was resigning as Secretary of 
the Treasury early in 1795, Washington wrote 
him a warm letter but certainly no phrases 
that could be regarded as undue praise. The 
one sentence in it that seemed to sum up his 
whole attitude toward his younger associate 
was this; “In every relation which you have 
borne to me, I have found that my confidence 
in your talents, your exertions, and your 
integrity have been well placed.” That's the 
tribute, isn’t it, of a man restrained, yet who 
speaks the truth about his knowledge over a 
long period of time of his associate in public 
affairs. 

You have the same sort of thing from 
Hamilton to those who mourned Washington 
after his death. The New York wrote to 
Tobias Lear in sorrow, not a great and glow- 
ing tribute to the Commander in Chief and 
the first President, a very simple confession: 
“I am much indebted,” said Hamilton, “to 
the kindness of the gemeral. His aegis was 
very essential to me." Don’t you have there 
also the restraint that carries conviction, 
that the man was stating the fact and noth- 
ing beyond the fact, that without the Com- 
mander in Chief and the President he could 
never have accomplished the things that he 
did accomplish in establishing the kind ef 
policy which both understood so well? 

That's a point I'd like to make very strong- 
ly this evening. We sometimes forget it. 
Among the Founding Fathers I wonder if 
there was any one who understood what 
Alexander Hamilton was driving at any bet- 
ter than George Washington did. Franklin 
was gone before Hamilton's plans had been 
unfolded. Jefferson and Madison, skeptical 
at first, quickly took alarm. John Jay and 
John Adams always seemed to see fragments 
of the plan and then through a glass rather 
darkly. It was not Henry Knox, or Oliver 
Wolcott, or James McHenry, who sustained 
Alexander Hamilton. The man who sus- 
tained him in all of his endeavors, from 1789 
to his resignation in 1795, was his chief, the 
President of the United States. 

The best way to see their collaboration is in 
the famous Farewell Address. Some 20 years 
ago Victor Paulstits, of the New York Public 
Library, published that magnificent work on 
the Farewell Address, showing you all of the 
copies, all of the interlinations, all of the 
changes, and came out with the statement 
that he was positive that the address was not 
Hamilton’s but George Washington's. But 
sometimes, if you have a chance, read Paul- 
stits’ argument looking at the documents, 
and maybe you will come out with the con- 
viction that I have, that it was neither Ham- 
Uton's nor Washington's. It was a joint ef- 
fort. And if any state paper ever deserved to 
be entitled “co-authored by Washington and 
Hamilton” it was the Farewell Address. For 
Washington took all of the changes that 
Hamilton suggested, weighed them carefully, 
wrote back modifying them, and then finally 
produced a draft in his own hand that took 
over many of Hamilton's suggestions but they 
were George Washington's ideas, 

They did more though than write jointly 
a state paper. Their greatest collaboration 
was the building of a nation. It takes 
nothing away from those who worked with 
them in their generation to say that in the 
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work of these two men you had the mag- 
nificent union, the planter of Virginia, the 
impetuous native of the British West Indies 
doing their utmost to create a state that 
would endure, 


Internal Security Is Still a Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
Members of the Senate to an editorial 
published in the Desert News-Salt Lake 
Telegram of February 28, commenting 
upon a report and the work of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. This 
excellent editorial is entitled “Internal 
Security Is Still a Problem.” 

The writer comments on a report made 
by the subcommittee following a year’s 
study of the threat of subversion, and 
Says: 

The tone of the report is, for once, mod- 
erate and thoughtful. 


He adds: 

Bullding defenses against subversion with- 
out ripping holes in civil rights requires 
the most sober, thoughtful consideration of 
which the country is capable. 


Mr. President, I have been a member 
of the subcommittee since its organiza- 
tion a number of years ago, and I can 
therefore join in that tribute to the sub- 
committee, particularly with respect to 
its treatment of witnesses and the con- 
duct of the hearings. 

Iam pleased to see the work of the sub- 
committee so well recognized by this 
great pioneer newspaper of the West. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERNAL SECURITY Is STILL A PROBLEM 

America is a strange land of extremes, 
where problems are seen in either black or 
white but rarely grays. In few fields is that 
national characteristic more evident than is 
the problem of fighting Communist subver- 
sion. The Nation is capable of swinging from 
apathy to almost hysterical concern and 
back to apathy within a matter of months. 

Today, there seems reason to hope that 
we can get on a road of alert concern but 
without the witch-hunting and disrespect of 
human and civil rights that we have some- 
times seen in the past. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee ts releasing this week the results of a 
year's study of the threat of subversion. The 
tone of the report is, for once, moderate and 
thoughtful. Its conclusion is that while 
there is no occasion for alarm or panic, Red 
subversion continues to be a threat that must 
be guarded against. 

Por example: 

Soviet secret police have continued to 
come into this country under the guise of 
diplomatic or semi-diplomatic positions, and 
have engaged in espionage, propaganda, coer- 
cion, and even kidnaping. 
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Tass, the official Soviet news agency, con- 
tinues to mask the operation of Soviet in- 
telligence agencies. 

Communist efforts continue to infiltrate 
press, radio, television, and other media of 
public information and opinion. 

The theft of American industrial tech- 
niques and formulas is a little-known but 
continuing activity of Soviet agents. 

Foreign capital flowing into the United 
States for undisclosed origin constitutes a 
threat that cannot be overlooked. Some 
$26.8 billion in foreign funds are invested 
in United States industry, a substantial part 
in defense industries. Much of it comes 
through eountries whose laws make it im- 
possible to determine the origin. 

Communist infiltration into organized la- 
bor is an unsolved problem. 

To all of these charges, the subcommittee 
adds the color of testimony that, if not de- 
cisive, at least bears close attention. To all, 
it adds recommendations for legislative or 
Executive action to help correct the loop- 
holes that still exist. 

Hunting Reds in Government has always 
been a thankless task. Usually, it has 
brought vituperation and often discredit on 
the men doling the hunting—and occasionally 
the discredit has been well earned. The 
present committee under chairmanship of 
Senator James O. EASTLAND of Mississippi has 
managed to avold the notoriety of some of 
its prerecessors and so may also avoid some 
of the unpleasant effects that others have 
suffered, 

We hope so. Building defenses against 
subversion without ripping holes in civil 
rights requires the most sober, thoughtful 
consideration of which the country is ca- 
pable. This kind of consideration is not 
possible in the circus atmosphere that has 
taken hold of the Nation in the past. 


A Curb on Junketeering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Saturday, March 2, 1957. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A CURB ON JUNKETEERING 


In a recent press conference President 
Eisenhower said: “There is no expenditure 
of public moneys, except only involving that 
where the public security itself is involved, 
that should not face the light of day any 
time any citizen inquires for it.“ The state- 
ment was made in general response to a spe- 
cific question about the secrecy that en- 
shrouds the expenses of Congressmen travel- 
ing abroad on official trips. 

A few days after the President's comments, 
Senator JOHN J. WILLIAMS, of Delaware, took 
the floor to urge a full public accounting of 
such funds; and legislation has subsequently 
been introduced to require it. 
involved are not small, almost $500,000 for 
the fiscal year 1956 in counterpart funds 
alone, which means local currency made 
available by foreign governments receiving 
United States aid. The grand total is not 
known, nor are individual Members of Con- 


The amounts. 


March 4 


gress required to present any itemized break- 
down of their disbursements. _ 

Now, it is, of course, possible that most 
of these and other expenditures go for legiti- 
mate factfinding purposes. There can be 
perfectly proper reasons for Members of 
House and Senate and their staffs to travel 
at public expense, and we would be the last 
to say that they were never entitled to do so. 
But that there have been some excesses and 
some unjustified use of public funds for 
private entertainment it would be equally 
foolish to deny. As Senator WILLIAMS points 
out, “Many Members of Congress who have 
traveled abroad * * * have said they would 
be glad to see the cloak of secrecy removed 
in order to prevent suspicion of those who 
have made these trips for constructive pur- 
poses and spent the money in conscientious 
manner.” 

In the interests of public confidence in 
Congress, good relations with other countries 
and orderly procedure in the dispensation 
of governmental funds, Congress would do 
well to face this question frankly and reveal 
expenditures, in detail, that it ought have 
no reason to hide. 


The Galindez Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 


many thoughtful Americans have been 
disturbed over the disappearance of Dr. 


Jesus de Galindez, distinguished scholar 


who has fought the Trujillo regime in 
the Dominican Republic. This anxiety 
has been compounded by the further dis- 
appearance of a young American aviator, 
Gerald Murphy, of Eugene, Oreg., and 
the two cases are directly connected, ac- 
cording to an extensive survey by Life 
magazine, in its issue of February 25. 

Representative CHARLES O. Porter, of 
Oregon's Fourth Congressional District, 
has vigilantly followed this entire episode 
ever since it came to public attention. 
Mr. Porter was born in Eugene, he was 
educated in its schools, and today he and 
his wife, Priscilla, and their four chil- 
dren make their residence in Eugene. 
Thus his interest in any of that city’s 
residents is genuine, active and sincere. 
The disappearance of Gerald Murphy: 
whose grief-stricken parents live in Eu- 
gene, was a tragic event which Congress- 
man Porter would not tolerate without 
challenge and investigation. 

After Mr. Porter had spoken about thé 
matter on the floor of the House of Rep” 
resenatives, some of his colleagues weré 
critical of the stand that he took. How- 
ever, it is significant that the newsp2° 


per which is generally recognized as the 


most thorough and complete and care- 
fully edited periodical published any- 
where in America—and perhaps even in 
the world—has come to Mr. Porter’s im- 
mediate defense with a strong editorial. 

This editorial constitutes a ringing en- 
dorsement of the courage of a new Mem- 
ber of Congress, who has served in the 
House for only a few months. The edi- 
torial demonstrates that much will be 


1957 


heard in the future from CHARLES O. 

RTER, whose maiden address in the 
House has been described by the editors 
iene New York Times as a public serv- 


So that Members of the Senate may 
have the benefit of the full contents of 
2 New York Times editorial of March 

+ 1957, it is my request, Mr. President, 

5 appear in the Appendix of the 


D. 2 
There being no objection, the editorial 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE GALINDEZ CASE 


t Representative Porter, of Oregon, per- 
Tot a public service in the House on 
case ne when he brought up the Galindez 


On March 12 it will have been a year since 

Jesus de Galindez, a distinguished Span- 
Uni ue scholar teaching at Columbia 
New city, was snatched from the heart of 
He York City and disappeared as if by magic. 
The 20 just completed a doctoral thesis on 
anal Trujillo Era which was a devastating 
the ysis of the regime of the dictatorship of 
Was can Republic. However, no proof 
Gapa thcoming to link the disappearance of 

des to the Dominican Republic. 

Prehen sentative Porter referred to the com- 
zine nsive exposé published by Life maga- 
death n February 25. This connected the 
M of the young American filer, Gerald 
dende: to the Galindez case, but the evi- 
Mantia wever impressive, is still circum- 


u everyone connected with these mysteries 
Of go} and dead men tel! no tales. The duty 
ving the mysteries rests, as 1t always has, 
gatio y on the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
invotes The New York police are also deeply 
Ved in the disappearance of Jesus de 
On the basis of information so 
Vulged, both organizations have failed. 
must keep on trying. It should not 
be wi ble for a distinguished foreigner to 
One 3 out in New York City without any- 
as the ag Punished for the outrage. So far 
Represo inican Government is concerned, 
Porte, 


tar di 


Ntative James FULTON, of Pennsylva- 
} nit wag beside the point in criticizing Mr. 
Just for attacking a friendly neighbor. 
because one of the worst dictatorships in 
Make į a is pro-United States does not 
not * any the less of a tyramny. It should 
Congrean’ Part of the State Department or of 
lust en to curry favor with dictators 
amen use they are friendly. Our duty as 
Peourage meren is to foster democracy and 
aletato © Democrats in Latin America, not 
rships and not tyrants. 


Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


D OF FLORIDA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


„ SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 

in tnanmoue consent to have printed 

Wel] e. Appendix of the Recorp a very 

dealing ten and comprehensive article 
It With Puerto Rico. 


exces particularly appropriate that this 
the time article should be published at 
Celeb the people of Puerto Rico are 

eee the 40th anniversary of their 
Steat 80 citizenship and marking the 
Tiendship that exists between the 
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people of Puerto Rico and the people 
of the United States. I hope all Sen- 
ators will acquaint themselves with the 
article, and note particularly the great 
strides which the people of Puerto Rico 
are making. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 3, 1957] 


Puerto Rico SETS Pace ron OUR ISLAND 
Cousins 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 


One of the courlous things about Americans 
is how little so many of us know about our 
own country. And this goes double for the 
United States’ offshore possessions. Puerto 
Rico is a case in point, The Virgin Islands 
aré another. 

This reporter recently spent some time in 
both these pleasant Caribbean spots over 
which the Stars and Stripes have been flying 
now for many years—since 1898, in the case 
of Puerto Rico, and since 1917 in the case 
of the Virgin Islands. This is by way of a 
report on what goes on in both places. 

Puerto Rico is effervescent; there is a smell 
of action in the air. Under the leadership 
of Gov, Luis Munoz Marin, as shrewd a 
political leader as one is likely to run across 
anywhere, this jam-packed little island with 
the skimpiest sort of natural resources is 
in the midst of lifting itself out of the 
status of a backward, underdeveloped area 
into the modern industrial age. 


THEIR OWN INITIATIVE 


Much has been done; much, much more 
remains to be done. But the important 
thing is that it is being done by Puerto 
Ricans in a democratic way in what has 
been aptly named, “Operation Bootstrap.” 

The Virgin Islands, by contrast, are only 
now beginning to come alive, in part, be- 
cause of the Puerto Rican example; Puerto 
Rico is only 40 minutes flying time away. 

The key to Puerto Rico's success is two- 
fold: a settled and acceptable political re- 
lationship with the United States, and an 
indigenous political leadership headed by. 
Munoz. For Peurto Rico is a common- 
wealth under the American flag, with com- 
plete local self-government from the gover- 
norship and legislature on down, subject only 
to the United States Constitution and courts. 
The last two elections (1952 and 1956) dem- 
onstrated that two-thirds of the voters pre- 
fer this to either complete independence or 
statehood. 

The Virgin Islands, however, remain a Ter- 
ritory, under Interior Department adminis- 
tration, to a large degree. The Governor is 
named by the President. The President can, 
and does, override the acts of the locally 
elected 11-man legislature. (Mr. Eisenhower 
not long ago upheld the Governor's veto of a 
bill to authorize some new public comfort 
stations.) Perhaps most important, as far 
as this reporter could discover in a short visit, 
there is no strong local leadership, certainly 
not of the caliber of Muñoz. 


GOVERNMENTAL LABORATORY 


In short, what is going on in Puerto Rico 
is a tribute to both American generosity and 
to Puerto Rican gumption. It is the combi- 
nation of the two which has made the island 
commonwealth a magnet for curious visitors 
from 99 different countries and territories, all 
come to see whether what the Puerto Ricans 
have done cannot help them in the develop- 
ment of their own homelands. Often it can. 

On the other hand, what goes on in the 
Virgins is a black mark against Washington. 
The United States has yet to offer the oppor- 
tunity, and the indigenous population has 
yet to prove itself able to cope with the prob- 
lems, of commonwealth status or something 
akin to it. 
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Puerto Rico is a tiny, 100-by-35-mile rec- 
tangular island packed with some 2,300,000 
people despite the fact that a net of more 
than 429,000 Puerto Ricans has moved to the 
continental United States over the past 10 
years, Its population, in fact, is greater than 
that of at least 15 of the 80 countries which 
form the United Nations, including 6 or 7 of 
the Latin American Republics, 

The Virgin Islands consist chiefly of 3 
small islands (St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. 
John) with only 14,000 residents. The 
Puerto Ricans are Spanish Americans for the 
most part; the Virgin Islanders are princi- 
pally Negroes, Puerto Ricans speak Spanish 
but many also speak English. Virgin Island- 
ers speak English, although it has a calypso 
singsong quality which has been described as 
putting the emphasis on the wrong sylla- 
basis.” 

INTERNAL SQUABBLING 

The current Governor of the Virgins is 
Walter A. Gordon, a California Negro attor- 
ney, former assistant football coach at the 
University of California, and friend of Chief 
Justice Earl Warren. He is currently in 
Africa with Vice President Nrxon. He is an 
intelligent but frustrated man, locked in 
constant dispute with the legislature. One 
has the impression that neither tries very 
hard to find some sort of accommodation in 
the Islands’ interest, 

As Muñoz has said, Puerto Rico is a politi- 
cal mutation—perhaps a cultural mutation, 
too.“ One finds working for the govern- 
ment in San Juan a number of former Wash- 
ington New Dealers. David Lilienthal and 
Gordon Clapp advise on a major irrigation 
project, The last white mainland governor, 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, recently returned for 
a series of lectures at the university. Ches- 
ter Bowles is one of the island's major 
advocates, 

In short, Puerto Rico is in many ways a 
child of the New Deal. The economic phil- 
osophy of the men who run it is akin to 
that of Franklin Roosevelt, not Dwight 
Eisenhower. The government has its fingers 
in almost every type of pie from housing 
to hotels, from factories to long-range plan- 
ning. Yet private industry flourishes and 
many American businesses have been lured 
to the Island by a 10-year tax holiday pro- 
gram and some 450 government-built, tax- 
exempt factories, 

When Munoz created his Popular Demo- 
cratic Party back in 1940 under the Tugwell 
regime, Puerto Rico was a poor agricultural 
island dependent on sugarcane. Since 1940, 
life expectancy has been raised from 46 to 
68 years; literacy frpm 68 percent to better 
than 80 percent; nearly 40,000 industrial 
jobs have been created and the birth rate has 
begun to decline. Family income averages 
$2,400 today compared to $660 in 1940. 

Today, some 260,000 of 486,000 housing 
units have electricity. 168,000 have water, 
and 130,000 have television sets, although TV 
came to the Island a bare 3 years ago. 

Yet the figures can be illusory. Thou- 
sands still live In slum shacks through whose 
bare boards one can often see the TV sets, 
Unemploynrent is around 13 percent of the 
labor force, compared to under 4 percent 
in the United States. And the average 
hourly wage last year was only 64 cents 
compared to $1.96 for the United States as 
a whole and something over $1.20 for Mis- 
sissippi. 

Income from manufacturing topped ag- 
ricultural income for the first time last year 
despite the fact that two-thirds of the in- 
dustrial workers are women. 

Under the apparently permanent 10-year 
tax holiday plan, which really got under- 
way in 1949-50, just about any business 
which would move to Puerto Rico was wel- 
comed with open arms. Some which came 
did not last long, even with a tax break. 
Others settled down and expanded. Many 
complained of high labor turnover despite 
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the government's efforts to train one-time 
farm hands how to run machines. Most of 
the new industries were small with textiles 
predominant, though some were branches of 
such major American concerns as Reming- 
ton Rand, Sunbeam Electric, American Can, 
and General Electric, 

The island's big break, or what Teodoro 
Moscoso, the dynamic boss of the govern- 
ment's Economic Development Administra- 
tion, believes will be the turning point, came 
with the establishment of two oil refineries 
in 1954-55, a $60 million investment. Vene- 
zuelan oll is only some 500 miles south. 

Around these refineries there is now the 
beginnings of a petrochemical complex. 
Union Carbide is building a $28 million plant 
to manufacture ethylene glycol, using refin- 
ery gases. Two more such complexes seem to 
be reasonably assured. In the coming decade, 
Puerto Rico expects to see petrochemicals 
spawn synthetic fibers. and/or plastics—and 
thousands of new, stable jobs. 

As conservative an organization as the 
Chase Manhattan Bank recently commented 
in its Latin American business review that 
“real ess is being made in diversifying 
the economy” of Puerto Rico. 

As the visitor traipses through the maze 
of facts and figures in Puerto Rico, he more 
and more wants to know: Where did the 
money come from to start all this? Is the 
American taxpayer footing the bili? The 
facts are these: 

The United States gives Puerto Rico two 
big breaks: it collects no income taxes there 
(though residents pay a stiff isiand income 
tax approaching the Federal rates), and it 
turns back to the Puerto Rican treasury the 
customs and excise taxes collected on the is- 
Jand, a total of $23.5 million in the last fiscal 

ear. 

* Aside from these two breaks (which also 
apply to the Virgin Islands), Puerto Rico 
receives, as the 48 States do, Federal funds 
in the form of military and civillan pay- 
rolls ($98 million for Puerto Rico), grants- 
in-aid for roads, school lunches, etc., of $24 
million and veterans’ benefits and other 
transfer payments of $71 million, 

Puerto Rico’s income also is boosted by 
money sent home by Puerto Ricans living 
in New York and elsewhere in the States, 
about $15 million last year, and by tourist 
expenditures estimated this year at around 
$25 million for some 200,000 visitors. 

The island governments budget is bal- 

anced at $230 million, of which only 5 per- 
cent goes for industrial development (it 
will be 10 percent next year). Thus it 
seems a reasonable conclusion that while 
Uncle Sam is being generous, Puerto Rico 
‘itself is paying the bulk of the bill. 
, Curiously, World War II gave the island 
the initial kitty with which to start indus- 
trial development. In those years, as many 
Americans will remember with displeasure, 
one had to buy 2 or 3 bottles of run to obtain 
a bottle of Scotch. These tie-in Puerto 
Rican rum sales, or, more correctly, the 
excise taxes on the rum, provided the bulk 
of $17.5 million for Island development. 

Now, Moscoso figures the local treasury 
picks up $150,000 from every $1 million added 
to the island's income. Success thus feeds 
on success, fiscally speaking. 

It also works another way. Five years ago 
the island government invested 67.2 million 
to build the spectacular Caribe Hilton Hotel 
in San Juan on a lease basis, with two-thirds 
of the profits for the government and one- 
third for Hilton. Last year, says Moscoso, 
the government's share was a fat $900,000. 
Hilton's tax-free $450,000 can be, and is, used 
to finance his hotel activities in many for- 
eign lands. Moscoso likes to point out that 
Puerto Rico thus is helping the American 
point 4 program. : 

Hilton, incidentally, pays taxes on the 
profits of the legalized gambling casino in 
the hotel, Puerto Rico also has a legal gov- 
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ernment lottery which brings In $3 million 
a year, money assigned to hospitals to make 
it morally more palatable. There also is a 
new $5 million racetrack in which a lot 
of Washington money has been invested. 

In contrast to the 100 percent govern- 
ment financing of the Hilton only 5 years ago, 
a new 368-room hotel to be run by the inter- 
continental chain is now building with only 
an 8 percent government interest. To such 
a degree has private-investment confidence 
risen. 

The 10-year tax holiday scheme, widely ad- 
vertised in the United States, is undoubtedly 
the major attraction for industry. But even 
this would not do the job except for the fact 
that Puerto Rico is inside the American tariff 
wall and under the American flag and the 
protection of its courts. 

It was, in fact, the realization by Luis 
Mufioz-Marin that Puerto Rico could never 
stand alone economically that led him to 
abandon his initial bent toward independ- 
ence. 

Muñoz knows, too, that for many years to 
come thousands of Puerto Ricans must 
migrate to the mainland, as is their right as 
American citizens. Were it not for this op- 
portunity, he told the legislature in Jan- 
uary, the island would face economic dis- 
aster. 

Talking to the Governor in his office-resi- 
ence atop the ancient Spanish-built city 
wall—Ponce de Leon, the first Spanish 
governor, was the initial occupant—one is 
impressed by both the man's drive and his 
vision. 

When the Popular Democratic Party has 
carried out its pledges, he says, the job will 
be done and it probably will be defeated, 
But the goal is still a long way off: Full em- 
ployment by 1965, a minimum famlly in- 
come of $2,000; an end of illiteracy; good 
low-rent or low-cost housing for all. 

That Puerto Rico wants Muñoz to finish 
the job is clear enough from the 1956 election 
returns: Popular Democrats, 437,540; Re- 
publican Party (pro-statehood), 176,443; 
Independence Party (for cutting all ties with 
the -United States), 86,850. Interestingly 
enough, the Independence Party had been 
second in 1952 with 125,000 votes to the Re- 
publicans’ 85,000, compared to Mufioz’s 
429,000. 


Working Together: The Credo of 
Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I want to commend to the atten- 


tion of the membership of this body an 


article written by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator, Mr. Val Peterson, 
which appeared in the January- 
February edition of the Catholic War 
Veteran. 

Governor Peterson’s message is timely 
and of great importance to all of us. 
He stresses the fact that we must all 
work together so that we may be trained 
and prepared to help ourselves, and help 
others, in the event of an emergency. 

I have been deeply distressed by the 
complacent attitude of some of our peo- 
ple, and some of our officials, with respect 
to civil defense. Our civil defense prep- 
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arations have been lagging, and our ef- 
forts in that field have been often hesi- 
tant. and ineffectual, 

For these reasons, and because civil 
defense is everybody’s business, I sin- 
cerely hope that the article which follows 
will receive attentive consideration. I 
also hope that we will begin to exert 
greater effort to make our civil defense 
as effective and adequate as possible. 

WORKING TOGETHER 
(By Val Peterson) 


Probably no two words in the history of 
a free nation have so much meaning for us. 
It was working together, led by the rugged 
individualism of courageous men and 
women, that carved from raw frontiers the 
United States of today. 

It has been working together that built 
your splendid fraternal organization, the 
Catholic War Veterans, to the tremendous 
accomplishments for which it is famous- 
People, united in a single purpose, can do 
just about any job. 

It will be working together that will keep 
our freedoms, continue our saccomplish- 
ments. There can be no end to the kind of 
cooperation we've made successful. And 
now, in this age of nuclear weapons, our 
“working together” spirit may well be thé 
key to America's ultimate survival in the 
future. 

A potential enemy has the weapons and 
the ways to attack us. We have seen how 
sudden natural disasters—tornadoes, floods 
hurricanes, fires—can leave death, injuries. 
and destruction far beyond the immediaté 
resources of normal emergency services, 
There is only one answer to trouble, natural 
or man-made: every individual must be 
ready to help himself and others. 

This is the credo of civil defense. It 
might be expressed as “working together, to 
prepare and train to help ourselves 
others survive.” 

We have seen our entire pattern of life 
undergo an amazing metamorphosis in the 
last 25 years. Our cities have expanded 
beyond the wildest; dreams of their original 
planners and our suburbs are reaching out 
continuously into what once was country 
farmland. Our urban dwellers are growing 
closer to their rural counterparts daily; 
therefore it is becoming increasingly difficul 
to find any man who can say honestly tha 
he is completely independent and self- 
sufficient of his neighbor. Civil defense has 
become everybody's business. 

Because of this, a natural disaster or an 
enemy attack, if it should occur, no longer 
can be considered a localized affair. It 
become an emergency which can influence 
the lives of millions far beyond the ac 
scene of disaster. 

We must recognize the hard fact that 
without civil defense we cannot exfst peace? 
fully, for President Eisenhower truly has sald 
that & strong civil defense is a powerful de- 
terrent to war. We also must accept the 
fact that in time of natural disaster, a strong 
civil defense is a powerful antidote to 
ravages of nature. 

Catholic War Veterans can be of invaluable 
assistance. You are the leaders of your 
communities. I know you have only limited 
time for actual participation In the extre: 
important jobs of operational civil defens? 
such as block wardens, auxiliary firemen an 
policemen, or rescue squad detalls. But, in 
your everyday business activity you can pro- 
vide the leadership from which will stem the 
community incentive to do something about 
the problem we face. Your thinking will pre 
cede and encourage the action we must nave 
to make civil defense workable at all level 
of our society. 

Your industry and business have a tre“ 
mendous stake in this matter of survival. 
In recent years, we have seen many of ou. 
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factories and business houses dealt crippling 
blows by flood, fire, hurricane, and tornado. 
Paredness against these threats to the best 

Of our ability is civil defense in action. 
As businessmen, many of you have reocog- 
this and have taken steps accordingly. 
But, have you let this concept of business 
and industrial survival filter down into your 
omes and those of your employees in terms 
Personal survival? Is the man on the 
Street in your community really cognizant of 
prise defense? Does he truly understand that 
Vil defense is not a static theory of pre- 
Faredness for war, but that it actually is a 

ynamic, workable means of survival? 
is your responsibility. Your think- 
Ing will stimulate the action we must have 
to make civil defense a success. Let your 
dughts on this line be known in your com- 
nity. Perhaps you will take issue with 
of our concepts and applications. That 
your prerogative, but let your opinions be 
for all to hear and understand. 

oy by working together can we bring 
Vil defense to all of our people. Only in 

this way can we be assured of survival. 


Statehood for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWATI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 a 


Mr, BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
national sentiment for immediate state- 
hood for Hawaii is mounting steadily. 
ahis is revealed in the growing number 

editorials appearing daily in the press 
the e Nation. Nearly all of them urge 
in admission of Hawaii into the Union 

this session of the Congress. This edi- 
torial expression comes from all regions 
t the country—from the West and East, 
9 the North and deep South. It is 
exaggeration to say that newspapers 
s read daily in a majority of homes 
theo Nation today support forcefully 
grant of statehood to Hawaii. Here 
Some recent examples: 
ALABAMA 
10 mingham, Ala., Post-Herald, January 

* “For the first time since he has been 
sane White House, President Eisenhower 
Ha lVorating statehood for both Alaska and 
Gat This is progress, but his refer- 
Plen to Alaska is still hedged, * * * There's 
am ty of ground in vast Alaska * * * for 
toe defense installations. * * * The need 
Tuse ham should not be permitted to con- 

the statehood issue.” 
COLORADO 
a Pt, Morgan, Colo., Times, January 14: “The 
Certaj of both (Hawalli and Alaska) is 
hay, n to come sooner or later. They are 
States the same experience that all of the 
ing West of the 13 colonies had in gain- 
&dmission to the Nation.” 
Mecky Mountain News, January 19: “For 
House time since he has been in the White 
Staten, President Eisenhower is advocating 
55 
nty o ‘oun: nv and sparse 
Populated 9 ample defense 1 
arg and even hunting preserves, if they 
mould tered essential. The need for them 
Staten Not be permitted to confuse the 
ood issue.“ 
RI CALIFORNTA 

Verside Enterprise, January 29: Denying 

People of the Territories their due means 
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playing politics with citizenship. By every 
test Alaska and Hawaii are entitled to state- 
hood now.“ 

Sacramento Bee, January 25: “To duck 
and dodge longer on the aspirations of the 
people of these Territories for complete self 
government will affront them and kick in the 
teeth public sentiment throughout the 
United States as well.” 

Modesto Bee, January 29: The Republican 
National Convention in San Francisco 
pledged that party to ‘immediate’ statehood 
for both Territories. The Democratic Na- 
tional Convention made the same strong 
commitment. Whether such pledges have 
any meaning will soon get the acid test in 
Congress.” 

San Jose Mercury. January 25: “Por years 
the residents of both Territories have been 
promised statehood and it is about time they 
had it.” 

Riverside Press, January 28: “By every just 
test Alaska and Hawaii are entitled to state- 
hood now. Those Congressmen whoacknowl- 
edge this should do everything in their power 
to gain them their admission to the Union.” 

Fullerton News-Tribune, January 22: For 
the first time since he has been in the White 
House, President Eisenhower is advocating 
statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii, This 
is progress.” 

Los Angeles Examiner, January 20: “Alaska 
and Hawati, out of the Union, are the ac- 
cusing symbols of second-class American citi- 
zenship imposed upon people fully entitled 
to a better place In the family. In the Union, 
they will give military and economic strength 
to the Nation, enhance American prestige 
throughout the world, and attest the soli- 
darity of all our people.” 


IOWA 


Davenport Morning Democrat, January 24: 
“It is time to end the foolishness and to 
admit States No. 49 and No. 50 to the Union.” 

Oelwein Register, January 19: “The case 
for both Hawaii and Alaska is overwhelming. 
Popular sentiment has favored statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska.” 

KENTUCKY 

Covington Enquirer, December 20: “As 
long as we withhold full citizenship from the 
people of Hawali we are handing our critics, 
particularly the Communists, a readymade 
argument to use against us throughout Asia,” 

KANSAS 
Wellington News, January 24: “It Is al- 
ways a pleasure to see people claim their 
right to self-government, especially when it 
adds to the power and prestige.of the United 
States. Admitting Alaska and Hawaii to the 
Union will certainly do that. The case for 

Hawaii has long been overwhelming.” 

MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor News, January 12: “Even an 
argument perhaps based on real concern— 
the issue of communism in Hawali—fails to 
strengthen the validity of opposition. The 
problem could probably be better dealt with 
by the Federal Government if Hawaii were a 
State.” ` 

Detroit Times, January 21: “It is a power- 
tui demonstration of the merit of the state- 
hood proposal that he (President Eisen- 
hower) has become convinced of the neces- 
sity of bringing Alaska into the American 
family of States. In the Union Alaska and 
Hawaii will give military and economic 
strength to the Nation, enhance American 
prestige throughout the world, and attes 
the solidarity of all our people.” \ 

Bay City Times, January 14: "In a land 
that preaches the right of franchise for 
others, Congress should stop playing Alaska 
against Hawall, and vice versa, over political 
issues that are only indirectly related to the 
merits of statehood for these two Terri- 
tories.” 

Marquette Mining Journal, January 14: 
“Something tells us Alaska will do. We are 
plumping for Hawali, too.” 
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Menominee Herald-Leader, January 26: 
“Perhaps Michigan's battle for statehood 
may soon be duplicated by the addition of 
Hawaii and Alaska to make the Union an 
even 50 States.” 

Iron Mountain News, January 26: “If 
Alaska and Hawaii do not gain statehood in 
this session of Congress, it will be because 
some persons do not take their promises 
seriously." 

MISSOURI 


St. Louis Post Dispatch, February 3: 
“Alaska and Hawaii are ready for statehood, 
they want statehood, and statehood has 
been solemnly promised them by both major 
political parties in the United States. Why 
then have they not been admitted to the 
Union? That is a question which Members 
of Congress may find harder and harder to 
answer unless they do something about it.” 

MONTANA 


Great Falis Tribune, February 6: “In- 
formed Washington observers report chances 
brighter for approval of statehood for Alaska 
and Hawali in this session of Congress than 
in previous sessions. The Alaskans, like the 
Hawaiians, have been used as a political 
football much too long. They qualify for 
statehood; they want statehood; they should 
have statehood.” 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Record, January 22: “The twin 
proposals of statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
have been before the Congress a long time, 
and it was only the question that was in Mr. 
Eisenhower's mind about Alaska, that held 
them back.“ 

MINNESOTA 


Duluth News Tribune, January 26: “If our 
politicians want platforms taken seriously, 
they will admit these two new States to the 
Union.” 

NEW YORK 


New York Times, January 22: “Both Terri- 
tories are ready to be represented in Congress 
by voting Members in both Houses when- 
ever our legislators decide that a little more 
democracy wouldn’t do any harm.” 

Elmira Star-Gazette, January 19: “Both 
Territories are eager for an extension of the 
democratic process. Both are important in 
the defense of the United States. And both 
have attracted the temporarily affectionate 
eye of the authors of party platforms.” 

Jamaica, Long Island, Press, January 13: 
Both territories have made out good cases for 
admission to the Union, We should be proud 
to have them. This year * * * is a good time 
for Congress to open the door to them.” 

OHIO 


Findlay Republican Courier, February 2: 
“It is not unlikely that both Territories will 
be admitted at the current 85th session of 
the Congress.“ 

Cleveland Press, January 21: For the first 
time since he has been in the White House 
President Eisenhower is advocating statehood 
for both Alaska and Hawaii. The 
need for them should not be permitted to 
confuse the issue.” f 

Springfield News, January 17: “There are 
1 or 2 new recommendations (in the Presi- 
dent's budget message) the most hearten- 
ing of which is addition of Alaska to the 
recommendation for Hawaii statehood.” 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown Call, January 19: “The people 
of both Territories long have pressed their 
claims to such recognition. There is no 
question as to their ability for responsible 
government in the political status of 
sovereign States. They have long served an 
apprenticeship in preparation for a grant of 
increased stature.” 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, January 21: 
“Alaska and Hawall out of the Union are the 
accusing symbols of second-class American 
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citizenship imposed upon people fully en- 
titled to a better place in the family.” 

Connelsville Courier, January 26: “Should 
Hawaii and Alaska make it 50 States by grant 
of statehood in the next 4 years, there will 
be added color to the next inaugural parade. 
There should be no further delay in adding 
them to the roster of States.” 

Scranton Times, January 18: “It would 
seem only fair that if one Territory is to be 
admitted the other one should be brought 
into the Union at approximately the same 
time.” 

TEXAS 


Athens Review, January 28: “Have you ever 
wondered how the residents of Hawaii and 
Alaska must feel about the attitude of our 
United States lawmakers who continue to 
sidetrack the issue of their admittance as 
States in our Union?” 

San Antonio Light, January 21: “In the 
Union, they (Alaska and Hawaii) will give 
military and economic strength to the Na- 
tion, enhance American prestige throughout 
the world, and attest the solidarity of all 
our people.“ 

Jacksonville Progress, January 10: “We 
should make sure every foot of ground, every 
human being under the stars and stripes 
has equal participation in government.“ 

TENNESSEE 


Knoxville News-Sentinel, January 18: 
“The need for them (Alaska and Hawaii) 
should not be permitted to confuse the 
issue.” 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City Deseret News, January 14: 
“Citizens of both Territories have repeatedly 
voted yea on the statehood issue. Both 
offer large areas of wealth in natural re- 
sources if economically developed. State- 
hood to both would help this Nation's de- 
fense, foreign relations and national econ- 
omy.” 

Salt Lake City Tribune, February 8: “If 
words and pledges have any meaning both 
Alaska and Hawaii—ready for statehood and 
earnestly seeking it—should be added to 
the Union this year.” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Grafton Sentinel, January 25: “President 
Eisenhower recommended in his budget 
message statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. 
There should be no further delay in adding 
them to the roster of States.” 


WYOMING 

Casper Tribune-Herald, February 5: “Tax- 
ation without representation is the issue 
which brought the United States into being. 
It creates a strange feeling that anybody 
living under the flag can raise it today; that 
Hawailans and Alaskans, as citizens, are 
still denied full citizen rights.” 


A National Grammar Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced legislation which would estab- 
lish a National Grammar Commission 
to be appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate 


which shall have the usual prerogative of 


a National Commission and a specific 
purpose to be carried out. In this in- 
stance, the purpose is that of research 
into the rules of spelling and grammar 
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deemed to be desirable for use of the 
English language in the United States. 
The product of such research would be 
the establishment of an official diction- 
ary of reformed spelling and grammar. 
Once established, this dictionary would 
serve as the directive for the reproduc- 
tion of material by the United States 
Government and its officials and em- 
ployees with the hope that usages estab- 
lished would become common in our so- 
ciety generally. 

This legislation was introduced by me 
at the request of Mr. Homer Wood, of 
Porterville, Calif. Mr. Wood is presently 
the publisher of a daily newspaper in 
that city. In addition to his newspaper 
experience, he has in his background a 
qualification to practice law and experi- 
ence in the administration of courts. 
For some time he has been concerned 
with the problems created by the inade- 
quacies of our grammar and spelling. 
He is convinced that the establishment of 
a more scientific system of spelling and 
grammar would result in a saving of tens 
of millions of dollars and would ease con- 
Siderably the burden of our educators 
with a correlative improvement in the 
language usage habits of our citizens. 
The proposal has received wide publicity 
already. 

I am convinced that there is much 
merit in it. Neither Mr. Wood nor my- 
self visualize that such a commission 
would establish a complete new method 
of spelling, phonetic or otherwise, or the 
abandonment of a substantial portion of 
our rules of grammar. The commission 
would make its attack on the most ob- 
vious inadequacies of our language usage. 
In other words, the proposals of the first 
grammar commission would be mod- 
erate. Experience would demonstrate to 
what extent more radical changes in our 
language usage would be desirable, but 
the initial effort would be modest accord- 
ing to my conception. The proposal 
contained in my bill is not original be- 
cause efforts have been made in the past 
in various quarters to rationalize lan- 
guage usage which I will give you briefly 
from the history of such efforts and from 
the justifications announced in the past. 

In 1550, the poet Ronsard said: 

Thou shouldst not put any letters in words 
if thou dost not pronounce them. 


Since that time, scholars and learned 
men of every generation have attempted 
to simplify the spelling of the language. 
English, which in most respects is con- 
sidered a relatively simple language to 
master, has the most difficult spelling of 
all. Down through the years, there have 
been attempts to simplify other lan- 
guages such as Dutch, French, Nor- 
wegian, and Spanish. 

Why is such a reform desirable? Re- 
form, when it means improvement, is al- 
ways desirable. Spelling reform would 
tend to give the language greater uni- 
formity in pronunciation. It would save 
time, space, labor, and money. The 
question of economy is more far-reach- 
ing than we might suppose. It occurs 
day after day and year after year in 
many countless ways. Think of the 
hours that a child wastes in school learn- 
ing to read—hours that could be saved 
by easier reading. Think of the hours 
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wasted in learning to spell words in 
which letters and the pronunciation are 
entirely different. The battle with spell- 
ing does not end there. It is a continu- 
ous process through life—keeping up and 
perfecting the knowledge of spelling. It 
means countless hours wasted at the dic- 
tionary consulting the spelling of a word. 
Then, too, he spends much time in the 
needless task of writing silent letters. 
The cost of printing the silent letters 
runs into the millions of dollars for each 
generation. Yet, many people defend 
silent letters by pleading their advantage 
in the study of etymology. That ety- 
mologies would be obscured by the use of 
simplified spelling is not true. The fact 
is that etymologies would be clarified— 
few would be obscured and none would 
be lost. Finally, the present system of 
spelling is a hindrance in modern educa- 
tion. It is difficult for a child to learn 
and difficult for the teacher to teach. A 
simplified system would save many 
teaching hours. It would have greater 
rewards for the child and hence would be 
of greater interest to him. All of these 
arguments have been set forth many 
times. Because they are true, they can- 
not be repeated too often. 

Other languages have adopted reforms 
in spelling. Because of the differences 
of writing and printing methods used in 
the various parts of Germany a confer- 
ence of delegates was held at Dresden 
in October 1872. Dr. Falk, the Prussian 
Minister of Education, proposed that 


Professor von Raumer should prepare & | 


report on the need for reform. The re- 
forms were prepared, sent to the various 
governments and then submitted to & 

ministerial commission composed of von 
Raumer and 11 other scholars. The 
commission met in January 1876 and. 
with certain modifications, approved the 
reforms. The reformed spelling was 
then required to be taught in all schools. 

In Denmark, in the 1800's the reform 
movement resulted in an official decree 
confirming certain regulations. This de- 
cree, however, was not made obligatory: 

Spain has been designated as one o 
the languages with the simplest forms 
of spelling. In 1741 the Spanish Acad- 
emy laid down the principles for the 
spelling of Spanish. 

Pronunciation must have for its sole and 
univyersal rule, that by it alone there can 
always be known with what letter the sound 
should be written. (La pronunciación 6 
debe tener por regla unica v universal siempre 
que por ella sola se puede conocer con qué 
letra se ha de escribir la voz.) 


More recently, the French Government 
has requested a report on spelling and 
other grammer reforms for their native 
language. In 1950 the Conseil Supérieur 
de l'Education Nationale requested that 
such a report be made, and the findings 
of the Commission de Réforme were 
made public in 1952. The commission 
was headed by M. A. Beslais, director of 
primary education for all France, Th? 
report includes the recommendation that 
what Beslais calls “parasite conso- 
nants”—that is, silent letters—be throw? 
out altogether. In addition, the report 
recommends that certain letters be 
dropped and others substituted in the 
alphabet. M. Beslais says that there i§ 
no reason for children in this modern 
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day and age to spell words the same way 
that their grandparents spelled them. 
Gren of today have too much to 
The report quotes the decree of 
the Conseil Supérieur de l'Education Na- 
e of 1901, which said that toler- 
ance should be shown to any student 
Who used poor spelling on his exams 
Provided that the student showed in- 
telligence. M. Beslais further stated 
that the reforms should be started with 
children entering in the first grade 
not with adults. In conformance 
th the decree of 1901, tolerance would 
Shown for student use of simplified 
in the higher grades. The re- 

Port states: 
In 10 years, reformed spelling will have 
an existence parallel to the orthography of 
y and in a generation it will have prac- 

tically eliminated it. 


In addition to the spelling reform, 
the report also deals with the reform of 
dame rules of grammar which might 
have an even greater effect than the 
Proposed spelling changes. But before 
these reforms go into effect, they must 
ve approved by the Conseil Supérieur de 
‘Education Nationale. 

ere have been several reform move- 
ts for the English language, both in 
and other forms of grammar. 
In the late 1800 8, 130 British school 
boards petitioned the education depart- 
Ment for a Royal Commission to study 
the matter. The British Social Science 
Association, the Philological Society of 
England, the American Philological As- 
šociation, and the Spelling Reform As- 
tion asked for reforms. In 1877, the 
State Teachers’ Association of New York 
®Ppointed a committee to ask the State 
legislature to create a commission to 
Study reform spelling. In 1878, a peti- 
tion in favor of reform spelling was pre- 
ented to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

y prominent men have advocated 
Spelling reform in the English language. 
Among these are Theodore Roosevelt, 

e Bernard Shaw, and Colonel Rob- 
McCormick. 

t In 1906, Theodore Roosevelt had the 
lowing to say about the proposed spell- 
ing reform: 
u Most ot the criticism of the proposed step 
Whey ently made in entire ignorance of 
t the step is, no less than in entire 
ce ot the very moderate and common- 
šense views as to the purposes to be achieved, 
teh views are so excellently set forth in 
is circulars to which I have referred. There 
th mot the slightest Intention to do any- 
ing 
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revolutionary or initiate any far-reach- 
a They represent nothing in the world but 
Very slight extension of the unconscious 
movement which has made agricultural im- 
— makers and farmers write “plow” in- 
of “plough”; which has made most 
wnericans write honor without the some- 
ie t absurd, superfluous u'; and which 
winnen now making people write “program” 
; yhout the “me.” 

t is not an attack on the language of 
— and Milton, because it is in 
th instances a going back to the forms 
tension and in others merely the ex- 
Words, of changes which, as regards other 

have taken place since their time. 
not an attempt to do anything far- 
reaching or sudden or violent, or indeed 


very great at all. It is merely 
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an attempt to cast what slight weight can 
properly be cast on the side of the popular 
forces which are endeavoring to make our 
spelling a little less foolish and fantastic. 


George Bernard Shaw was a life- 
long advocate of simplified spelling, 
punctuation, orthography, and phonet- 
ics. He advocated the used of spaced 
letters instead of italics. Shaw wrote 
many articles on the subject, some of 
which are as follows: A Plea for Speech 
Nationalization, the Morning Leader, 
August 22, 1901; The Dying Tongue of 
Great Elizabeth, the Saturday Review, 
February 11, 1905; and Orthography of 
the Bomb, the Times, December 27, 1945. 

Col. Robert McCormick used many of 
the simplified spelling rules in his news- 
paper, the Chicago Tribune, all during 
the time that he controlled the newspa- 
per. He was a firm believer in the bene- 
fits derived from simplified spelling. 

One other report in connection with 
grammar reform that should be cited is 
the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature. This committee was ap- 
pointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, and the American Phil- 
ological Association. Its report was first 
published in 1913 and reprinted in 1929. 
In the report, it states the following con- 
cerning its purpose: 

The adoption of a system of identical no- 
menciature for identical phenomena in all 
the languages of our family which the stu- 
dent may take up, with its natural accom- 
paniment of differing nomenclature at the 
points where the phenomena differ, would 
have the effect of making these differences 
stand out more sharply in his mind. 

And it is believed, therefore, not 
only that the acceptance of the system rec- 
ommended will at once lead to a state of 
things much more satisfactory than the 
present one, but also that the greater part of 
the system will successfully stand the test of 
future thought; while the general use of it 
will at the same time direct attention more 
sharply upon points at which its results may 
at some future day be bettered. 


If we look at the grammar books of to- 
day, we find that the nomenclature used 
differs from textbook to textbook. It is 
true that there is a greater degree of con- 
formity than in the past, but a uniform 
system still has never been adopted. 

Much has been written on the subject 
of reform in the past. Reform is still be- 
ing advocated by the scholars of today. 
Yet nothing has been done about making 
official recommendations for reform. A 
National Grammar Commission, author- 
ized by the Government, would have that 
power. It would make our grammar as 
much a part of this modern age in which 
we live as has modern industry. 


Mighty Mites of the Milk Bowl 
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OF TEXAS 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


me 
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Recorn, I wish to include an article ap- 
pearing in the December 1956 edition of 
the Reader's Digest entitled “Mighty 
Mites of the Milk Bowl.” 

The Milk Bowl was the brain child of a 
Mrs. Eugene Weafer, of Bryan, Tex., who, 
along with the help of her husband, has 
brought small-fry football into the big- 
time. I believe Mr. and Mrs, Weafer are 
to be congratulated for their untiring 
work with the youngsters in the State of 
Texas, as they are the backbone of our 
future society. 

The article follows: 

MIGHTY MITES or THE MILK Bow. 
(By Oren Arnold) 

Early in December two ferociously eager 
football teams will meet at San Antonio, 
Tex., in one of the most colorful of the sea- 
son's Bowl games. Because the play by play 
will be on an estimated 550 radio and 110 
television stations across the continent, you 
might assume that both teams will be loaded 
with all-American stars. Actually, no player 
will be famous, or indeed weigh more than 
100 pounds. 

In just 7 years, this astonishing new sports 
spectacle, the National Milk Bowl, has 
achieved prestige in small-fry football com- 
parable to that acquired by the Rose Bowl in 
collegiate ball in 40 years. Much of this 
has been due to a pretty young housewife 
and her dreams for her own five children. 

Back in 1949, Elizabeth Weafer and her 
schoolteacher husband Eugene were “stuck” 
in Gause, Tex., a town of 491 people, way off 
the beaten track. Eugene's pupils were 
country children who had few assets except 
energy. Because there were no recreational 
outlets for their own five, Elizabeth 
her big husband to introduce football at 
the school. 

Eugene had never played, never coached, 
but he'd at least seen a game or two; and he 
got a football book and studied it. Between 
cooking, washing and housekeeping, Eliza- 
beth helped Eugene and several local boys 
measure off a gridiron in a cow pasture and 
erect goal posts. The kids took to it with 
enthusiasm. 

“By October we had a team of scared little 
boys in poor clothes,“ Elizabeth recalls. 
“Nobody would play us. We wrote every 
school within range and were brushed off. 
Finally Bryan, a city of 18,000, reluctantly 
agreed to take our fellows on as a ‘breather’ 
to fill in their schedule. 

“At game time, the Bryan lads showed up 
in resplendent new uniforms, Embarrassed, 
our Gause boys, in their faded jeans, sweat 
shirts and no shoes at all, refused to play. I 
had to take both coaches by the arm and 
make them talk kindly to our team to get it 
on the field. Finally our lads stood out 
there glaring, then took the kickoff and be- 
gan playing like cowboys bulldogging steers,” 

One 12-year-old “mighty midget” ran al- 
most for a touchdown—the wrong way. “I 
thought either goal post would do, ma'am,” 
he said to Elizabeth during the time out, and 
burst into tears. She hugged him close a 
moment, explained the rules, and made 
Coach Weafer send him right back in. So 
he took the ball on the next play and ran 
for a touchdown in the other direction, scat- 
tering Bryan tacklers en route. 

In the end, the barefoot Gauslings, who 
had never seen a football game before, had 
scored 24 points, the stunned Bryan boys, 
zero. 

Word got around and other schools tried 
the ragtag Gauslings. They had no luck, 
either; the country boys polished off each 
one with a grim and deadly determination, 
They made other progress, too; they acquired 
shoes. 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth Weafer, n baby on 
her hip, organized the rest of the Gause 
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youngsters into what could pass for a cheer- 
ing section. 

“If she says holler, then you holler!” one 
pappy commanded his six school kids. “I 
don't understand football, but I do under- 
stand hollerin’. It tones a body up and 
makes him work harder at whatever he's 
doin’ if friends holler for him,” A trained 
psychologist could not have expressed it 
better. 

At night, while Eugene graded arithmetic 
papers, Elizabeth charted hidden-ball plays 
for him to teach the peewee gridders at prac- 
tice next day. “Sometimes not even the ref- 
eree could find the ball until our boy had it 
behind the goal posts,“ Eugene says proudly. 

The town got to think so much of 25-year- 
old Elizabeth Weafer that it wanted to elect 
her Governor of Texas, which down there is 
a higher honor than being President of the 
United States. Especially after she wrote a 
Dallas radio station suggesting that a “bowl 
game for small fry” be started as a charity 
benefit, and challenging any team of com- 
parable age anywhere to meet the Gauslings. 
She proposed that any money received for 
tickets should go to help crippled children. 

The radio station took up the idea. Other 
Tadiocasters joined in. So did the news- 
papers and the general public, 

Thus on December 10, 1949, the first Milk 
Bowl game played at Cameron, Tex. The 
Gauslings, resplendently clad and confident 
now, roared onto the field like a Panhandle 
tornado—and lost the game to San Saba, 
Tex., 20 to 7. x 

But the National Milk Bowl had captured 
the tancy of Texans; and even "Ioreigners” 
were intrigued. Herbert Hoover wrote a note 
of good wishes. So did another Hoover—J. 
Edgar; and an immortal halfback named Red 
Grange. 

The next year’s game launched it as an an- 
nual event. Wealthy and infiuential. Texans 
agreed to be included among the supporters 
of this unique charity. And the National 
Milk Bowl’s board of directors today is 
headed by one of the richest men in the 
world, Hugh Roy Cullen, and such personages 
as Dr. W. R. White, president of Baylor Uni- 
versity; and—Elizabeth Weafer. 

“Liz still spends about half her time on 
the bowl,” her husband testifies. 

As her fee for all this, Elizabeth Weafer 
asks and gets exactly what Bryan school got 
in that first game against the Gauslings— 
zero. Eugene, nominally the bowl's execu- 
tive director now, is similarly paid. The 
Milk Bow! is a labor of love. No member of 
the board or anyone else has ever been asked 
for money, though the Weafers themselves 
have spent considerable of their own. 

This year's game will be sponsored by a 
Lions Club at San Antonio. As always, the 
teams will play under standard football rules. 
No player will be over 14 years of age or 
weigh more than 100 pounds. Pageantry 
between halves will match the best seen at 
college games. And a pre-teen queen will be 
crowned. 

The bowl's rise has caused hundreds of 
small-fry teams to be organized across the 
Nation, The best team in Texas is chosen by 
elimination from a region selected by the 
bowl committee, and the rivalry exceeds that 
in the tough collegiate Southwest Conference. 
The champ Texas team challenges one 
equally strong from out of State. And every 
State courts the challenge. 

“We are even getting feelers from Canada, 
Mexico, Alaska, South America, and Europe,” 
says Liz. “The whole enterprise keeps get- 
ting bigger. I keep trying to shift all the 
weight onto Eugene—he's twice as big as I 
am, and football is a man's game. But he 
just grins and sidesteps like most husbands, 
I'm not trained for this sort of thing. As a 
good Methodist, all I know to do is pray 
for guidance, then continue working as best 
I can,” 
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But it was a good Catholic who, with a 
beneficent smile, spoke the feeling in all 
Texas toward Elizabeth Weafer. Father 
James Keller, famed head of The Chris- 
tophers, said to her, “You are a terrific ex- 
ample of what one person can do.” 


A Concept of American Strategy and a 
Memo on National Military Units Com- 
posed of Escapees From Communist- 
Dominated Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert the text of two state- 
ments by former Congressman Charles 
J. Kersten, of Wilwaukee, Wis. The 
first, entitled “A Concept of American 
Strategy,” is the statement made by Mr. 
Kersten before the Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices on February 4, 1957, during the joint 
hearings on Senate Joint Resolution 19 
on the Middle East. The second article 
is a memo prepared on the subject Na- 
tional Military Units Composed of Es- 
capees From Communist-Dominated 
Countries. ; 


I feel, Mr. Speaker, that in view of 
Mr. Kersten's background, which in- 
cludes the authorship of the Kersten 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act 
which includes the escapee program and 
the chairmanship of the House Select 
Committeee on Communist Aggression in 
the 83d Congress, that the presentation 
of his views is both timely and useful. 
His intense interest in this subject is, of 
course, a matter of record, 

The statements follow: 

Memo on NATIONAL. Mritrrary Units COM- 

POSED OF ESCAPEES From CoMMUNIST-DOMI- 

NATED COUNTRIES 


(By Charles J. Kersten) 


Text of section 101 (a) (1) of Public Law 
165 of the 82d Congress under title 1 (Mutual 
Security Act, 1951, as amended), known as the 
Kersten amendment: 

“Not to exceed $100 million of the funds 
available under this section may be ex- 
pended for any selected persons who are re- 
siding in or escapees from the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Buigaria, Albania, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia or the Communlst-dominated or 
Communist-occupied areas of Germany, or 
any Communist-dominated or Communist- 
accupied areas of Asia and any other coun- 
tries absorbed by the Soviet Union, either to 
form such persons into elements of the mili- 
tary forces supporting the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization or for other purposes, 
when the President determines that such as- 
sistance will contribute to the defense of the 
North Atlantic area or to the security of the 
United States.“ 

(Norr.—The above has been renumbered 
in the Mutual Security Act as passed in 1956 
and presently in force and is to be found un- 
der section 401 special fund (a) of title IV, 
other programs of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended.) 
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PRELIMINARY ASSUMPTION 

The source of the Communist threat to 
world peace rests in their control over ex- 
tensive armed forces, together with support- 
ing political police. 


What follows is based on the conviction. 


that men presently in Communist armed 
forces do not willingly support international 
slavery but will, if given a chance, join those 
tanks of freedom that hold some visible hope 
of the ultimate liberation of their loved ones 
and of their native land. 

While there is evidence of potential de- 
fection from these armed forces, the Com- 
munist control of them is as yet uncontested 
by any effective magnetism from the free 
world. 

If the free world has confidence that its 
cause appeals to human nature and that the 
cause of communism, when applied to peo- 
ples, is repellent, it will boldly enter the 
struggle to challenge the absolute control 
over these armed forces by Communist 
tyranny. It will not only assert its cause in 
the international political arena with words 
but it will also provide the visible and tangi- 
ble mechanism to activate this potential de- 
fection so that freedom-starved men of the 
captive armed forces may escape from the 
ranks of slavery to join the ranks of liberty. 

Thus we can inject a new dimension into 
the present world struggle that penetrates 
horizontally all the areas behind the Iron 
Curtain with dynamic ideas and ideals which 
can unite all mankind in the common cause 
to overthrow tyranny and achieve freedom. 

If we ignore the appearance of these new 
dimensions and continue to set the stage for 
classic conflict on opposing sides of only ver- 
tical lines, we become unwitting partners 
with the Communists in the preparation of 
war between the peoples of the slave and of 
the free world. There is already ample evi- 
dence at hand that the Communist tyranny 
cannot be defeated by only orthodox tactics. 

If we accept this new dimension wherein 
our own security coincides with sympathy 
for the enslaved, demonstrated by deed, we 
make allies of those who might otherwise be 
hurled against us, We will impede the Com- 


munist effort to sovietize its armies and its- 


peoples, and disrupt at its source their power 
to launch universal war by affecting the will 
to fight of the armed forces behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

No true soldier wants to fight and die for 
communism, P 

Therefore, the target of the free world 
should be to disrupt and eventually destroy 
Communist control over all the armed forces 
of the enslaved nations. 


BACKGROUND TO LEGISLATION PROVIDING FOR 
MILITARY UNITS 


The legislative history of this section, prior 
to its initial passage, which took the form of 
a floor amendment, is not extensive. But it 
is definite. It is worth noting that it passed 
both the House and the Senate without dis- 
sent, with specific authorization by the Sen- 
ate of expenditures of not to exceed $100 
million. The Congress has, since the original 
enactment of the above cited amendment, 
five times reaffirmed its provisions without 
dissent. 
noteworthy because since its enactment the 
amendment has been the particular target 
of concentrated Soviet bloc attack (UNGA, 
Paris 1951; UNGA, New York 1953). This 
continuing unanimous support of the Con- 
gress would not have been possible if the 
language of the amendment had not been 
in tune with the hopes and wishes of the 
leaders and vast majority of its Members. 

For these reasons the author of the amend- 
ment has set forth below the intent and ob- 
jectives thereof as he understands them, and 
as indicated by the debate on the House floor 
at the time of its passage. 

The prime objective of the amendment 
was to authorize the establishment of nar 
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tional military units (from selected persons 
Who have escaped from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries) to be affiliated with NATO forces. 

These national military units are to be 
Made up of such selected persons who are 
Nationals or former nationals of the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia, or any other countries enslaved by 
the Soviet Union. 

To provide the required flexibility and sup- 

for such a program the phrase “or for 
other purposes“ was included. Envisaged 
are such measures as: Maintaining a flow of 
escapees; provision for dependents of 
escapees and those who would not or 
did not qualify for the national military 
Units by providing for them in other United 
8 corollary programs; and, support of 
activities within the Iron Curtain countries 
essential to the establishment and develop- 
Ment of such military units, 

In summary the intent was to provide the 
President with funds and flexible and wide 
authority to initiate an affirmative support- 
Program to strengthen the North Atlan- 


mtly for a long time throughout the 
Soviet orbit and recently in Hungary, Poland 
ta i elsewhere has been so dramatically illus- 


Of escapees from the countries controlled by 
Communism. It was clear that the Interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy has for its pri- 
Objectives the destruction of all na- 
» Sovereign states and to make the 
e thereof subservient to the central 
ty of Moscow. This is the Commu- 
ncept of a new kind of class interna- 
called by them “international 
ism” as distinguished from na- 
* as pronounced by Lenin, Stalin, 
ev, Mao, and other leading Commu- 
theoreticians. This concept makes en- 
of all “anti-Communist elements” in 
nation they take over. In contrast, 
majority of escaped nationals from 
tries now controlled by the Com- 
arty expressed a deep and vigorous 
heir enslaved countries and a bitter 
‘or communism and its destroying 
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These escapees from the Communist orbit 
Poke with a unanimous voice which was 
also the volce of the overwhelming majority 
e people of their respective nations. 
te communism in any form, national 

ternational. 

These expressions were those of national 
Patriotism and love of country of the kind 
Which has 
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Sta made and preseryed the United 
tes. They were the true feelings and 
sapttations of the captive peoples them- 
ves. f 
It was obvious that some way had to be 
to permit these escapees to participate 
common effort of the free world. The 
and particularly the United States 
ted to the preservation of human 
and governments which are respon- 
the will of the people. We need all 
+ we can get from the people who 
y dedicated. 
the escapees—people who have ex- 
firsthand life under Communist 
did not have the opportunity to 
pate in the common defense of the 
World, the national military units were 
ed to provide them with such oppor- 
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BENEFITS OF NATIONAL MILITARY UNITS 


mane legislation originally enacted in Au- 
1951 and still awaiting implementation 
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can provide outstanding benefits to the 
United States. As I see it, the benefits pro- 
vided would include: 

1, Help to solution of refugee problem: 
The current massive escapes from Hungary 
raise the question whether permanent re- 
settlement in the free world is the final 
answer to the problem of the continuing 
and possibly even increasing numbers of 
refugees from Communist terror. 

The national military units provide a place 
and a positive purpose for freedom-loving 
and courageous military defectors. They 
also foreshadow the means by which the 
captive nations will be free of Communist 
rule and the desire for escape will cease and 
many of those who fled will want to return 
to their native land. 

2. Visible and understandable symbols of 
freedom: Such units would provide a sym- 
bol for ali the enslaved people of Central and 
Eastern Europe. They would be looked 
upon as manifestations of the legitimate and 
constant hopes and aspirations of the cap- 
tive peoples and the nations they represent. 
This would be accomplished by each unit 
being formed on national lines with identi- 
fying flags, chevrons, arm patches, etc. 

3. Rallying point for military defection: 
The units would serve as rallying points to 
attract persons of military age behind the 
Iron Curtain, including those already in- 
ducted into the Communist controlled mili- 
tary forces or about to be. Every Communist 
bloc individual of military age who escapes 
to the free world and is inducted into the 
national military units represents a net 
gain of two for the free world. 

4. Deterrent to Communist military ag- 
gression: They would serve as a deterrent 
to war because of the effect they would have 
on the morale of the Communist military 
forces. Properly exploited, the mere exist- 
ence of such national military units could 
create real problems for the Communist 
political and military apparatus and render 
it extremely unsafe for military offensives. 

5. Disruption of military will to fight for 
communism: They would serve as a power- 
ful force to weaken the discipline and will 
to fight of the Communist controlled mili- 
tary forces in the event of war. Communist 
controlled military forces will not want to 
fight against their countrymen who are 
fighting—in the well known and established 
national units—on the side of the free 
world. Capabilities for substantial war time 
desertions and surrenders together with 
significant behind-the-lines insurrection can 
accrue if such units are developed and their 
establishment properly exploited. 

6. Upset Red propaganda re German mili- 
tarism: They would serve to offset Com- 
munist propaganda about the resurgence of 
German militarism (with regard to such 
nations as Poland, etc.). National military 
units, made up of men who formerly lived 
in captive nations, marching side by side 
with Germans, Americans and other free 
people would put the “big lie“ on such 
propaganda. 

7. Symbols of a united Europe: The morale 
of NATO military forces would be strength- 
ened. The French military have tradition- 
ally held that the liberation and federation 
of the Balkan States is vital to the defense 
of France against Germany and now against 
Russia, as the Balkans are a mountainous 
fortress lying across the flank of Germany 
and Russia. If the significance afforded by 
the national military units representing East- 
ern Europe is added to the forces of Western 
Europe a united Europe and the European 
idea” are thereby symbolized—a more in- 
spired banner around which there can rally 
against atheistic materialism all of the spir- 
itual and cultural ideals common to Europe 
as a whole for nearly 2,000 years. 

8. Economy of American forces in Europe: 
The initial value of the units would be chiefly 
thelr psychological impact on the satellite 
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and Soviet forces. However, as they develop 
and grow they can, guided by experience and 
sound military Judgment, contribute to the 
economy of American forces in Europe. 

9. Special wartime value in captive na- 
tions; They could, in the event of war, in 
addition to missions as part of United States 
or other NATO conventional forces, have a 
peculiar value in essential specific operations 
behind the lines. Knowing the language, 
traditions, and terrain of their homelands 
they could rally and strengthen local resist- 
ance and blockade the enemy's lines of com- 
munication and supply, and also prepare for 
airborne or armored thrusts by our conven- 
tional forces. 

10. Best means available short of war: The 
establishment of the national military units 
would provide perhaps the most significant 
action program short of war to weaken and 
defeat international communism at its base. 
The units would be an effective challenge to 
the loyalty of Iron Curtain armies which 
demands they serve Communist Party in- 
terests. For it is only by such unchallenged 
loyalty that the Communists remain in power 
to threaten the world. 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
Extension of units 


While the primary use of these units 
would be in affiliation with the United States 
ground forces in Europe, there is envisioned 
the distinct possibility that air and naval 
units could be developed from such a pro- 
gram. 

Units attached initialiy to United States 

forces 

In order not to delay the program in ita 
inception and until such time when appro- 
priate arrangements can be effected to pro- 
vide for their services with other NATO ele- 
ments, the units should be affiliated with 
United States forces in Burope and be or- 
ganized under American commanders. 

Would units provoke Soviet reaction? 

Soviet propaganda would react violently 
to the establishment of the units. It has 
already done so to the passage of the 
amendment. 

But the moral force, with its implications 
of freedom and independence, flowing from 
the existence of these units would be more 
likely to deter rather than provoke. The 
units would do much to deprive the Com- 
munists of that popular support which Is 
necessary in any substantial military ag- 
gression. 

The concern previously expressed of pos- 
sible Soviet reaction to the establishment 
of such units has been discredited since the 
spontaneous massive military defection of 
the Hungarian armed forces to the side of 
the Hungarian patriots as have the pre- 
vious uprisings in Poland, East Germany and 
elsewhere. And since we have already been 
charged with every crime and with cu- 
larly a wide range of activities in imple- 
menting this amendment, there can there- 
fore be no further charge or provocation in 
its actual implementation. 


Are national military units interference in 
East Europe's Affairs? 

This charge was twice made by the So- 
viets against the United States in the United 
Nations and twice rejected by the U. N. It 
is the Communists who have interfered in 
the internal affairs of Eastern Europe 80 as 
to endanger the West. Anything done to 
assist the peoples of East Europe to regain 
control of their own affairs is in defense 
of the principle of noninterference. 


THE LODGE ACT (PUBLIC LAW 597, 81ST CONG., 
CH. 443, 2D SESS., AMENDED BY PUBLIC LAW 
51, 82D CONG.) 

The Lodge Act serves a supporting but 
separate purpose in behalf of the United 
States security. Under it up to 12,500 aliens 
may enlist in the Regular United States 
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Army to be integrated with eltizen soldiers 

and not established into separate units of 

aliens. After 5 years of honorable service 

such aliens are eligible for permanent. resi- 

dence in the United States. The Lodge Act 

provides a means whereby an escapee sery- 

ing in United States uniform may eventually 

immigrate to the United States, 
CONCLUSIONS 

1, The greatest problem within the Com- 
munist empire is fear of the demands of the 
enslaved people for freedom. There is rea- 
son to belleve they are more afraid of their 
own people than of atomic attack. The na- 
tional military units would stand as the 
symbol of freedom for the enslaved, When 
launched, they would typify the bold initia- 
tive expected of United States leadership 
by the free world and they would greatly 
increase the fears of the Communist masters 
and improve tremendously our position at 
any future conference sessions with them. 

2. We have to prevent war, if possible, by 
disintegrating the capability of the enemy 
powers to wage war on a significant or dan- 
gerous scale, The greatest single means is 
to render them more distrustful of their own 
military forces. 

3. The ordinary devices of government 
may not be fully suited to the development 
of the program herein proposed. Because 
of the unique nature of such National mili- 
tary units and their direct connection with 
national security, it is respectfully recom- 
mended that, in proper liaison with the De- 
partment of the Defense, a special task force 
be set up at the White House level to do 
the preparatory work, to launch the program 
and to give it continued guidance in its 
orderly development. 

Experience to date in getting anything 
done under the amendment, strongly indi- 
cates the need for such special measures. 
For example, it was almost two years after 
its enactment before that portion of the 

am pertaining to escapee relief began 
to function and demonstrate any real con- 
cern for the lot of the escapee. The United 

States Escapee program which operates under 

the Kersten amendment has helped to re- 

settle the Hungarian refugees. But the 
main purpose of the amendment has not 
as yet been realized. < 

4. Finally, these National military units 
would demonstrate by concrète action, un- 
derstandable to all freedom loving people, 
the decision of the United States to stand 
by its publicly stated position of never 
acqulescing in Communist enslavement of 
people whereby they can be molded into ser- 
vile instruments of aggression, and of our 
determination to see those nations once 
again free and independent. 

A CONCEPT or AMErican STRATEGY: To CAUSE 
THE POLITICAL DEFEAT OF THE COMMUNIST 
Party AT Irs Moscow BASE AND THEREBY 
REMOVE COMMUNIST THREAT TO MIDDLE 
EAST AND ELSEWHERE 

(Statement of Charles J. Kersten, former 
Member of Congress, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
made to Senate Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services, February 

4. 1957, hearings on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 19 on Middle East) 

It is an extraordinary privilege to appear 
before these two distinguished committees of 
the United States Senate in this crucial hour 
of their deliberations regarding the future 
course of our American policy in the deadly 
struggle with the international, Moscow-di- 
rected Communist Party. 

By way of identification, I am a practic- 
ing attorney in Milwaukee, Wis. 

From June 1955 to February 1956, I served 
as a White House consultant on psychological 
warfare. 

Prior to that I was a Member of the 80th, 
82d, and 83d Congresses of the United States, 

During that period I authored the so-called 
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Kersten amendment to the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. 

Under this amendment the Congress, for 
the past 6 years, has provided $100 million 
annually for the purpose of aiding resistance 
behind the Iron Curtain, primarily through 
the formation of national military units 
composed of escapees from the Communist- 
enslaved nations, 

The idea of these units is that the thou- 
sandg of young men from the Communist- 
dominated nations who escape through the 
Tron Curtain can play an extremely impor- 

tant role for freedom. 

Defense against Communist aggression in 
remote parts of the world should not fall 
alone on the shoulders of American boys. 
These young escapees from the enslaved na- 
tions, Poles, Hungarians, Balts, Rumanians, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Ukrainians, even Russians 
and Chinese and those from elsewhere in 
the Red orbit, all of which the amendment 
now covers, burn with a desire to participate 
against their common enemy: The Commu- 
nist Party. 

Many witnesses before our House Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression testified 
that most of the young men who came 
through the Iron Curtain did not want to 
be resettled as refugees in a distant foreign 
land. Many wanted to join national mili- 
tary units representing their own nation 
and await the day when freedom would come 
to their homeland and they and their loved 
ones could return. 

To get some idea of the power of these 
units to.disarm the Communists, suppose 
the United States were taken over by the 
Reds; that they had persecuted Americans 
as they have the people of the captive na- 
tions and the American Army were under 
Soviet marshals. Suppose, then, suddenly 
there appeared In Mexico or Canada, attached 
to still free forces—say, the British or 
French—small American units of American 
boys who escaped, in the American uniform 
and the American flag flying once again in 
freedom. Suppose that the news of these 
American units were beamed into a Com- 

*munist-dominated United States. 

What would the knowledge of the mere 
existence of such units do to the ability 
of the Communists to control American 
boys? Would the Communists dare to send 
their captive American armies against 
them? z 

These escapees from the Communist world, 
therefore, haye the highest morale against 
communism, They know Red subversion, 
false propaganda, and terror first hand. 
They remember their relatives, their friends, 
and their homes. Should they be denied 
the opportunity to join those ranks of free- 
dom that hold some visible hope of the 
ultimate liberation of their loved ones and 
of their native land? 8 

These units, with their own free flags and 
uniforms, are Intended to provide the es- 
capees this opportunity they do not now 
have and thereby lift a very substantial part 
of the burden from American shoulders. 

Such national-military formations are in- 
tended also to be strong deterrents to Red 
aggression. 

The Communists would be understandably. 
very slow to strike at an American force in 
the Middle East or anywhere to which these 
escapee units were attached. In the massive 
Soviet troop defections in World War II; in 
the refusal of Russian and Chinese POW's to 
return to Communist rule; in the uprisings 
in the Ukraine and Poland; and in the re- 
cent dramatic defection of almost the whole 
Hungarian satellite army, they see very well 
the tremendous morale defection potentnal 
of Communist-controlled armies. 

They know that Communist-led forces in 
the Middle East or elsewhere may well suf- 
fer defections en masse to escapee units car- 
rying thelr national flags in freedom. 

The American Legion at its national con- 
vention In 1952 adopted Resolution 596 urg- 
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ing the immediate formation of these na- 
tional military units, stating in the resolu- 
tion, as follows: “Whereas the creation of 
such military units would strike at the basic 
weakness of the Communist tyranny, by un- 
dermining its hold on the people it has en- 
slaved and would tend to cause large 
numbers in the Communist-dominated ar- 
mies to have a will to turn agalnst their 
oppressors and fight for freedom rather than 
accept slavery.” 

And it was the opinion of the American 
Legion that: 

“The existence of such national military 
units of escapees would reduce the number 
of American troops required overseas, and in 
the event of war would be a tremendous ald 
to the United States and its allies, and would 
save the lives of many Americans in the 
Armed Forces of the United States.” 

The Honorable Mkr Mansrre.p (then 
Representative and now Senator) on Decem- 
ber 20, 1951, in defense of the Kersten 
amendment in the United Nations General 
Assembly, Paris, against Soviet attack stated, 
in part, as follows: 

“Tens of thousands of people who make 
their way through the Iron Curtain had the 
right to join in the defense of free Europe 
if they chose to do so.“ 

And further: “We wish to see the day when 
all people who have sought asylum with the 
free nations will have a chance to return 
peacefully to their homes and start their 
lives anew in the country of their birth.” 

And further: “Congress intended that 
those who stand for liberty and freedom 
should have the honor and opportunity to 
help defend this liberty and freedom against 
aggression, whatever their nationality or 
their residence.” 


I wish to introduce into the record a sepa- 
rate memo describing these units in detail. 

I believe it significant to note here also 
that the distinguishéd ranking minority 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
elected to express his endorsement of this 
amendment and his desire to see it fully 
employed, not only on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in 1952, but in a feature article over his 
signature in a national magazine. 

In the 83d Congress, it was my honor to 
serve as chairman of the House Select Com- 
mitte on Communist n. 

Through a period of 2 years, that com- 
mittee heard the detailed testimony of 335 
witnesses, both in this country and in Eu- 
rope, regarding the subversive and aggres- 
sive methods and actions through which the 
Moscow-directed Communist Party seized its 
victim nations. — 

Most of these 335 testified either as eye 
witnesses to that seizure, or as actual par- 
ticipants in the events which they described. 

Our committee, which consisted of nine 
members of both parties in the 83d Congress, 
concluded these extensive hearings with 
certain unanimous bipartisan recommenda- 
tions. . 

The objective of these recommendations 
was the political defeat of the Moscow 
directed Communist Party at its base in the 
Kremlin, 

It was unanimously agreed by the mem- 
bership of that committee that such a polit- 
ical defeat of international communism 
provided the only reasonable way to avoid 
major war and to bring peace—with justice 
to the world. 

The recommendations which I shall now 
set down are, therefore, largely those made 
by that same House Select Committee. 

I believe it pertinent to make these recom 
mendations to this august body at this criti- 
cal moment in which it is deliberating upon 
Senate Joint Resolution 19 which has as it 
prime objective the preservation of the freë- 
dom of the nations of the general middle 
eastern area against the very same Com- 
munist aggression with which our House 
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Committee was forced to deal after that 
m had become an accomplished fact 

of history in Central and Eastern Europe. 
The Communists have for some time been. 
Conducting a political offensive in the Mid- 
East. In subversion centers in the 
U. s. S. R. they have schooled cadres of na- 
of every one of the Middle Eastern 
Countries, training them to penetrate every 
echelon of society, such as important edu- 
ational centers like the great Al Ashar Uni- 
Versity, the seat of Moselm learning, in 
Cairo, to which come religious men and 
Students from every corner of Islam. 
They have bribed writers and reporters of 
— Eastern countries to peddle their 


From the Czech Embassy in Damascus is 
operated a vast conspiracy of Soviet eco- 
political warfare. They have en- 

aged in dumping products such as glass in 
the area so as to ruin local industry and 
Make the Middle East dependent on the 


Soviets, 
have gone to great lengths in stir- 
Ting up antagonism among the several na- 
tions, seeking particularly to aggravate the 
algerences between the Arabs and the Jews. 
Pee Communist political offensive in the 
dle East, which is the actual prelude to 
that feared aggression, endangers not only 
that vital area, but what remains of free 
„and therefore our own national 

= 
confronts us with two possible 

Courses of action. 

The first would be to limit ourselves to 
mere reaction to Kremlin initiative. 

The second would be to ourselves seize the 
Initiative, 

We Severely limit ourselves if we merely 
to the initintive which the Kremlin is 
` ntly employing against us in the Middle 

area 


Hi 


To submit ourselves to this would me to 
fn e this contest on the periphery, which, 
effect, would-restrict us to waging a self- 
rear-guard action in political, and 
Possibly eventually military, warfare. 
op ter experience with Communist tactics 
hee type which were graphically revealed 
dre our House Committee on Communist 
Aggression has emphatically demonstrated 
to restrict ourselves to mere reaction to 
in-established initiative at a mo- 
single trouble spot does absolutely 
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For example, in the late 1940's, while we 
in centrated upon the Communist initiative 
Burope, Greece, and Turkey, the Com- 
— were actually busily engaged in 
Chin, eoume their successful aggression in 
In and elsewhere in Asia. 
Rion ne early 1950's, while we concentrated 
the Communist initiative of military 
t88ession and their subsequent political of- 
naive in Korea, the Communists were busily 
tabaged in launching the very same initiative 
in Which we only now are beginning to react 
Be Middle East. 
Com iting that reaction to the current 
UNnist initiative in the Middle East, we 
lately permitting the Communists to 
through attention and effort there, while, 
tive n One of the bloodiest and most mas- 
tesolidir in history, they are trying to 
ern y their position in Central and East- 
threats Pe Which has been so sensationally 
Poland et PY recent events in Hungary, in 
+ and elsewhere behind the Iron Cur- 
including within Russia itself. 
+ 88 at no previous time, should it now 
€ctly obvious that to continue to pur- 
© policy merely of responding to Com- 
and 1 tiative, complete with its feints 
beririte, tangents on the flanks and on the 
— we are but daneing to the Com- 
cal: alled tune, and paying a fantasti- 
bing, man price to the fiddler in terms of 
ns of dollars expended, and, from time 
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to time, of thousands of American lives, as in 
Korea. 

For all the billions of dollars and the thou- 
sands of lives so far expended in this Krem- 
lin-created atmosphere which is neither true 
war nor true peace in the sense which we 
have heretofore accepted those terms—for all 
of this fantastic cost—nothing has more 
threatened the Communist structure than 
the uprisings behind the Iron Curtain by 
those captive peoples whose only real weapon, 
sadly enough, is the burning desire for 
freedom. 

It is this weapon, which courses in the 
hearts and sinews of these people from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic, which the Commu- 
nists fear more than whatever new billions 
of dollars and thousands of American serv- 
icemen which we may now be preparing to 
commit to the Middle East. 

The Communists fear this weapon that is 
the desire for freedom within the captive 
peoples themselves because that same 
weapon lies posed for another massive blow 
which may come at any time, as it has sọ 
recently in Hungary, to strike directly at the 
Moscow base of the Communist Party and 
the international conspiracy which it 
controls. 

This will for freedom of the Communist- 
hating peoples of the captive nations is 
devastating to the Communist cause be- 
cause it lies like a gigantic time bomb at 
the very heart of the Communist apparatus, 
quite unlike whatever reaction to Commu- 
nist initiative we may elect to employ at 
some remote tentacle of that Red octopus, 
whether it lie in the Middle East or in the 
Far East. 

However hard or often we may choose to 
chop away at such a Red tentacle, we will 
continue, in so doing, to little harm that 
heart, as Korea graphically proved. 

In fact, even as we now prepare to become 
enlocked in what could well prove, if the 
Communists wish, a new Korea in the Mid- 
die East, the Communists, in a new initiative 
in the original Korea, are building them- 
selves to a military strength far beyond that 
which they enjoyed at the 38th paraliel in 
1950. | 

It is time that we abandon this losing and 
self-restricting policy of mere reaction to the 
Communist initiative. Instead, it is imper- 
ative that we adopt the positive policy of 
seizing the initiative which puts the Com- 
munists on the defensive. 

This we can do, with the help of common- 
sense, and with such forces at our command 
as those found in the millions of natural 
anti-Communist allies who look to us for 
assistance in their prayers and struggles for 
liberation behind the Iron Curtain, 

I fully recognize that to this suggestion 
the false prophets and blind diplomats who 
too long have stood as strange gods before 
us, to lead us from reaction after reaction 
to Communist initiative, will immediately cry 
out that to employ these natural allies is to 
invite war. 

I point out, however, that so long as these 
millions of anti-Communist dissidents re- 
main within the Communist orbit it is as 
impossible for the Communists to wage con- 
ventional overt warfare against us as it is 
for a sea captain to sail his ship into battle 
with a mutinous crew. 

At no moment in history has any captain, 
however terrible and tyrannical, ever suf- 
fered a more mutinous-minded crew than do 
the Kremlin-based captains of communism 
today in the angry face of the restiveness and 
the demands for freedom which daily grow 
more massive among the Iron Curtain's Com- 
munist-hating millions. 

It was in preparation for this very mo- 
ment that the Kersten amendment was care- 
Tully fashioned and enacted into the law of 
the land 6 years ago. 

Among its several purposes for the en- 
couragement of the desire for freedom among 
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the captive peoples was its provision for the 
United States escapee program which proved 
of such vital assistance in the care of the 
Hungarian refugees from the Kremlin- 
ordered bloodbath in their Communist bat- 
tered homeland. 

Even more important to our Government 
and to the cause of universal freedom to- 
day, is the amendment’s provision for the 
national military units to be composed of 
able-bodied escapees from the captive na- 
tions. 

These still little-known units, the nuclei 
of which are based at Kaiserslautern, Ger- 
many, and which represent every Iron Cur- 
tain nation, including Russia itself, were 
designed to become, when properly adver- 
tised, powerful magnets of attraction to 
members of the armed forces of Russia and 
its satellites, in order to draw the morale 
of military power away from Communist con- 
trol. 

Again, the recent rebellion in Hungary, 
which found Russian and Ukrainian troops 
joining in that defection by the regiment 
and turning their guns on the Soviet army, 
should be sufficient to convince the most 
obtuse among us that the proper imple- 
mentation and exploitation of these national 
military units is the most effective means 
by which we can deprive the Communist 
Party of its warmaking power. 

We are told it may become necessary to 
commit American troops to stop Commu- 
nist aggression in the Middle East. But why 
is so little being done to enlist the willing 
services of those who burn with the greatest 
reason in the world to oppose Communist 
aggression, and are actually able to under- 
mine and paralyze that aggression before it 
can get started? 8 x 

This can be done by the Iron Curtain 
escapees who, in joining the ranks of these 
national military units based in free Europe, 
thereby appeal to their brothers in arms who 
remain under Communist command to join 
them, if not physically, then morally, by 
refusing to train their guns and bayonets 
upon their own people, leveling them in- 
stead in defense of their people, at the Com- 
munist leaders who too long have been per- 
mitted to enslave them. 

In concert with this which Is basic to 
the Kersten amendment, certain related 
steps could easily be taken for the disinte- 
gration of the Communist Party and for the 
downfall of its leaders by means short of 
war, which are to be found in the following 
psychological and political measures which 
could bring about the toppling of the Com- 
munist Party by its own weight. 

These measures of the initiative, rather 
than measures of mere reaction to Commu- 
nist initiative. 

These measures include: 

PROGRAM FOR POLITICAL OFFENSIVE AGAINST THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 

1. President Eisenhower, as the free world’s 
foremost soldier-statesmen, can appeal 
to the armed forces of the U. S. S. R., of 
the satellite nations and of China to refuse 
being further used as instruments of Red 
massacre, but, on the contrary, to insist on 
the right to stand guard over the inalien- 
able rights and liberties of the people of 
their respective countries and resist their 
destruction and perversion by Communist 
political leaders. 

2. Get rid of the academic experts and 
faceless career advisers who have been dic- 
tating that we must continue to do business 
with the bloody gangsters who compose the 
Red regimes. X 

These so-calied experts have fashioned the 
theory that evolution and not revolution 
will take place within the Communist-dom- 
inated nations, and, therefore, nothing 
should be done to aid the captive peoples 
to replace their Communist governments 
with those of their own choice. This theory 
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of evolution has recently run through much 
of our policy. 

It is the product of the academic ex- 
perts as is clear from, among other things, 
the recent book, How the Soviet System 
Works, issued by the Harvard University 
Press in 1956 and written by three of these 
same experts, Harvard professors (Russian 
Research Center) Raymond A. Bauer, Alex 
Inkeles, and Clyde Kluckhohn. These and 
other experts such as Dr. Max Millikan, of 
M. I. T., Dr. Harold J. Berman, John K, Fair- 
bank apparently have sold our policymakers 
on the theory of evolution as they describe 
in this book thelr work nominally under a 
Government contract for the United States 
Air Force, but actually affecting our entire 
basic policy. 

They have also developed the false theory 
of national communism as a goal toward 
which the captive nations should strive. 

Both of these ideas are dangerous because 
they deliver with finality all of the captive 
nations to the Communist regimes and de- 
ludes the free world into thinking that the 
Communist Party can be changed into a 
decent political party and a decent govern- 
ment. 

Anyone who has had any real experience 
with Communists knows they don't evolve 
into decent persons until they leave the 
criminal, godless way of life which Marxism- 
Leninism prescribes. 

They know also that real communism can- 
not be national, but by its nature is inter- 
national, based on Marx’s idea: “Workers of 
the world, unite.” Evolution and national 
communism are false faces which the in- 
ternational conspiracy can put on and, like 
Tito, receive economic support from the free 
world. 

3. An all out United States information 
program beamed behind the Iron Curtain 
showing our sympathetic understanding of 
the suffering of the people under commu- 
nism, including the enslavement of every seg- 
ment of society. 

Simultaneous with such an Information 
offensive we should withdraw diplomatic rec- 
ognition of Communist Party regimes as non- 
representative of any of the nations they 
dominate. 

4. An information offense primarily in 
Western Europe against the physical entity 
of the Iron Curtain consisting of 1,200 miles 
of barbed wire, land mines, watch towers, 
machine guns, dogs, and border guards which 
painfully separates the peoples of Eastern 
from those of Western Europe. 

The only rational explanation for the Iron 
Curtain is to give the Communists the oppor- 
tunity to hide the reality of life under Red 
rule from the light of truth and, further, to 
give them the opportunity to mold the cap- 
tive nations into willing slaves of aggression. 
There is no possible defense for the continued 
existence of the barbarous anachronism of 
the Iron Curtain. It can only breed war. 
It should be made anathema. 

5. The passage of a well-publicized Polit- 
ical Asylum Act to take temporary but decent 
care in Western Europe or elsewhere of the 
dependents of anti-Communist fighters, in 
the Red-dominated nations, until they are 
liberated from Communist enslavement and 
until it is safe for loved ones to return to 
their homelands. 

6. Outside corodination and leadership to 
popular internal resistance to Red rule in 
the several captive nations, avoiding abortive 
uprisings, but giving guidance and timing 
to general resistance and support to efforts 
of self-liberation with material aid. 

7. A continuing and ever increasing gen- 
eral information offensive led by the Ameri- 
can delegation by procivilization and anti- 
Communist delegates in the U.N. against Red 
aggression and Red imperialism and colonial- 
ism in each of the captive nations, as the 
chief warmongering In the world today. 
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8. Setting up of a Free World International 
Trade Commission to channel all trade with 
Communist-bloc nations, insuring that every 
major item of trade would be conditioned 
with the extension of freedom to the people 
of Iron Curtain nations; e. g., diesel engines 
will go to Poland only when the Polish Gov- 
ernment will permit the publication of an 
anti-Communist newspaper in Warsaw, or a 
certain number of anti-Communist profes- 
sors are permitted to teach in the large uni- 
versities, etc. 

9. The establishment of an International 
Juridical Commission within the framework 
of NATO or in the U. N. so that Communist 
crimes perpetrated against humanity may be 
fully recorded and officially noted for prose- 
cution. 

Gentlemen, -these measures, in concert 
with that which the Kersten amendment pro- 
vides for the proper implementation of the 
national military units, and for which you 
and your colleagues have been appropriating 
funds for the past 6 years, are measures 
which, if properly and promptly exercised, 
could pave the way for the freedom of the 
now-captive nations of communism and, 
therefore, for the removal of communism’s 
military threat to the world, including the 
Middle East. 


In conclusion, I most respectfully suggest 
that the moment is at hand when great and 
vital committees such as yours should begin 
to ask some searching questions as to who, 
within the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment, for the past half-dozen years, has been 
frustrating the will of Congress by failing, 
if not pointedly refusing, to implement this 
amendment of the Mutual Security Act 
which calls for the establishment of national 
military units of escapees and other meas- 
ures such as these designed for the defeat of 
international communism and international 
socialism by means short of war. 

And I suggest, as the author of this amend- 
ment, that your conduct of such an inquiry 
will demonstrate that those responsible for 
this failure to act are the very same faceless 
men, sinister and powerful within our Gov- 
ernment, who never tire in their efforts to 
bring Red China into the U. N., to bring pres- 
sure to have Tito come to America and fur- 
nish him with jet fighter planes, who con- 
sider that the Communist enslavement of 
the captive nations is final, and who believe 
that we must do business with the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, and who believe that we 
should abandon international morality and 
forget our tradition as a Nation which was 
born in a revolution for free men. 

Whether these forces within the executive 
branch do this in stupidity or conspiracy, 
they are helping to promote the very Com- 
munist aggression which you, gentlemen, are 
endeavoring to prevent in your dedicated 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 19. 

I thank you for this distinct honor which 
you have afforded me in permitting my ap- 
pearance before you here today. 


Proposed Dams at Bruces Eddy and 
Penny Cliffs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the outstanding writers in America in 
the general field of natural resources is 
John B. Oakes, conservation editor of the 
New York Times. 
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In his column in that newspaper for 
Sunday, March 3, 1957, Mr. Oakes has 
discussed the great peril which the 
Bruces Eddy and Penny Cliffs Dams 
would pose to migratory fisheries, scen- 
ery, wilderness reserves, and a priceless 
elk herd in the vast Clearwater River 
Basin of northern Idaho. 

I also call attention to Mr. Oakes’ 
timely and cogent observations concern- 
ing the need to keep our new 41,000-mile 
Interstate Highway System free of the 
unsightly defacement of signboards and 
other roadside clutter. He has likewise 
lamented the unwise decision to elimi- 
nate 53,000 vernal acres from the Three 
Sisters wilderness area. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. John B. Oakes from the New 
York Times of March 3 be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONSERVATION: DANGER AHEAD—WILDERNESS 

RESOURCES ARE MENACED IN SEVERAL AREAS 

(By John B. Oakes) 

The proposed Bruces Eddy Dam on thé 
Clearwater River in Idaho, a pet project 
the Army’s Corps of Engineers, has been 
repeatedly attacked by experienced conserva- 
tionists as a potentially disastrous blow to 
fish and game as well as wilderness resources. 
It is again included in this year's rivers and 
harbors bill, supported by specific backing in 
President Eisenhower's budget message. 

This project would, according to Senator 
Morse of Oregon, endanger “a great wilder- 
ness area.” Senator NEUBERGER of the same 
State says it would imperil “the largest elk 
herd remaining in the United States’ and, 
with its companion dam (Penny Cliffs) 
“would wipe out a considerable portion of 
the largest unspoiled primitive territory 
anywhere in our country.” Representative 
MercaLr, of Montana, says it “would destroy 
a unique scenic and recreational area. 
Representative Sartor, of Pennsylvania. 
along with other conservation experts in 
Congress, pleads for more time to permit 
Federal and State wildlife agencies to com- 
plete studies of just what damage the pro“ 
posed construction would do. 

The success of conservationists last year 
in securing elimination of Echo Park Dam 
from the upper Colorado development, sug“ 
gests that even the most dogmatic assertions 
of the Federal dam-building agencies as to 
the immediate necessity of their projects 
are not necessarily controlling when Con“ 
gress is fully apprised of the irreparable 
losses In other values that their 
entail. Postponement of any irrevocable 
action until current studies are completed 
is the least that Congress should insist on in 
the face of the serious objections on the 
part of informed conservationists all over 
the country. 

WILDERNESS BILL 


Among other important measures affecting 
conservation, the most significant is prob- 
ably the wilderness preservation bill, dis- 
cussed in this column last month, The bill 
has undergone some revision to clarify its 
unexceptionable aims, which are—in the 
words of the Legislative Reference Service 
“to bring into a single system, for the purpose 
of insuring their continued preservation a5 
wilderness, the various federally owned 
designated as wilderness by the departmen 
heads or by Executive order.” Bureaucrati? 
resistance to any kinds of outside interfer 
ence with administrative freedom may ex- 
plain in part a noticeable reluctance wi 
the Government to accept the pro 
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Purthermore, some commercial interests fear 
Under the bill they might lose privileges 
already have. However, the bill is de- 

simply to establish existing wilder- 
ness on a firm legislative foundation and to 

Provide for its permanent protection as a 

Matter of basic congressional policy. 


THREE SISTERS AREA 


A good example of why some congressional 

to protect wilderness areas is neces- 

Sary Is afforded by the very recent decision 

Of the Forest Service (Department of Agricul- 

) to eliminate more than 53,000 acres of 

cent country from the Three Sisters 

tive area in the Cascade Range in Ore- 

gon, Despite the most strenuous objections 

trom conseyationists seeking to save an irre- 

Placeable mountain and forest preserve, the 

nds of logging interests prevailed and 

the area has now been lopped off from the 

"Nctuary of which it had formed an impor- 
tant part—about one-fifth of the total. 

The Department of Agriculture headed its 
tha: announcing this action by stating not 
32 t 53,000 acres had been cut off, but that 

acres had been added to the Oregon 

ess. In calling attention this odd- 

ity, O. Edward Graves, western representative 
Of the National Parks Association, notes that 
Forest Service at the same time [as it 
reduced the Three Sisters primitive area] 
ted two new wild areas containing 82,000 
elsewhere in Oregon, areas that had 

to do whatever with the Three Sisters 
controversy; and the figures have bsen jug- 
Bled to make it appear that the Secretary's 
decision added to the Three Sisters wilder- 


Ress instead of actually reducing it.” 


BILLBOARDS 


The new 41,000-mile national highway 
Num, for which the Federal Government is 
Ying 90 percent of the cost, may yet be- 
Mine, Just one more gigantic billboard slum 
bet Sitlation to control this menace does not 
through the present Congress. 
A brave effort to put a brake on billboards 
bre the national highways was made when 
highway bill was being debated in the 
— in 1955, but was then turned down 
nantes entirely specious cry of States 
being, A new and even milder attempt is 
made now; but to succeed against the 
g el billboard lobby it must have strong 
off Vocal public support. This measure, 
— by Senator NEUBERGER, would in 
ot forbid all but an absolute minimum 
owned advertising on Federally 
would lands along the new highways, but 
teject leave it up to the States to accept or 
Under the Federal standards for property 
State or private control. Thus no 
as wha rights” issue could legitimately arise, 
entirel tever State action was taken would be 
tive go oluntary. However, if the respec- 
stangaat’® did decide to accept the Federal 
90 percent of the cost of acquir- 
met Preclusive advertising rights would be 
meee’, the Federal Government, just as it 
of n 90 percent of all the rest of the cost 
Constructing the new highways. 


CLEAR ISSUE 


pats is a mild bill, too mild for really com- 
best billboard control, but it may be the 
certain can be passed. One thing seems 
how, and that is that unless the Eisen- 
Stance administration—meaning in this in- 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 

ting T Particular—expresses strong and 
Chances terest in billboard control, the 
Thasm, of any legislation are poor indeed. 
Songtruch. as the new highways are being 
funds, cted almost entirely with Federal 
any it is incredible that there should be 
tion or tation on the part of the administra- 
Congress in protecting the clear pub- 
throug’ in the scenic beauty 
Ways which the proposed national high- 
boarge 1 pass. Neither advertising sign- 
nor hot-dog or souvenir stands or 


q 
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any other kind of commercial excrescence 
ought to be allowed to interfere with either 
the motorists safety or his right to enjoy 
the countryside as he travels along the new 
national highway system, The opportunity 
is here to do something about this problem 
before it is too late; that opportunity may 
never come again. The question is simple: 
do we want our new highways, which are paid 
for by all of us, to look more like such a road 
as the Merritt Parkway or like the many 
sign-dotted, neon-lighted routes that al- 
ready defile the face of America? 


Federal Programs for the Aging 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4. 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, since 
national attention has been focused on 
the creation by President Eisenhower on 
April 2, 1956, of the Federal Council on 
Aging, I have had the following com- 
pilation made of the efforts of the Fed- 
eral, Government to solve the vexing 
problem confronting our elderly citizens. 

The following compilation reveals the 
many Federal programs for the aging of 
our country and how these programs are 
being coordinated under the President's 
Federal Council on Aging: 


A. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL ON 


AGING 

On April 2, 1956, the President requested 
12 departments and agencies to designate 
representatives to a Federal Council on 
Aging. Representatives were appointed by 
the Department of Agriculture, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Labor, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the Department of the Treas- 
ury, and the Veterans’ Administration; and 
the Council held its first meeting on April 
17. A set of bylaws at the following meeting 
on May 23 recognized the following goals: 

1. To help make it possible for older per- 
sons who desire and are able to work to con- 
tinue their productive lives through suit- 
able gainful employment. 

2. To help lessen anxiety about economic 


insecurity in the later years through an im 


proved income maintenance program. 

3. To stimulate the construction of hous- 
ing and the provision of living arrangements 
suited to the needs and preferences of older 
people. 

B: PROGRAMS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF OLDER PENSONS, 1956 
Digest of a descriptive inventory of activities 
in departments and agencies 


I. The Challenge 


Tremendous population changes, stemming 
from our rapid advances in health and medi- 
cal sciences and industrial productivity, have 
created difficult problems of social and eco- 
nomic adjustment in modern society. While 
problems of adjustment to these changes 
have affected all groups in society, they have 
borne more heavily on older adults because 
of special factors in thelr situation, namely, 
the factors of aging itself and social atti- 
tudes toward it. 

The nature and extent of these mounting 
difficulties for a growing segment of our 
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population have commanded increasing at- 
tention. 

The beginnings of this country's intensi- 
fied interest In problems of aging were in the 
twenties and thirties. Problems of care of 
sick, infirm, and dependent aged people in 
the urban family setting began to multiply. 
Labor surpluses in our industrial system were 
forcing older workers out of employment in 
increasing numbers, Depression accelerated 
the problem. As their character became more 
widely and better understood, our people 
began to take steps to meet them. 

Two of the most important and funda- 
mental studies during their early period were 
made by the national health survey of 1935-36 
and the President's Research Committee on 
Economic Trends—the forerunner of the 
United States Committee on Economic Se- 
curity. 

In the Federal Government, Congress es- 
tablished the National Cancer Institute in 
the Public Health Service in 1937. In the 
following decade, six additional institutes 
were created to establish the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, 

During the 1940's the Public Health Service 
Gerontology Research Unit and the Geron- 
tological Society were born out of the Macy 
Foundation’s Research Club on Aging, and 
the American Geriatrics Society was founded, 

By 1950 the need was recognized at the 
national level for a comprehensive review of 
the whole field, to bring into focus the action, 
methods, and knowledge which had been de- 
veloped during the three previous decades, 
This review was made in a National Confer- 
ence on Aging held in 1980. 

The Federal Government, as an instrument 
of the people, has been responsive to this 
growing interest and concern. Basic income 
maintenance is now assured for most of the 
aged, many services are being provided, and 
a large yolume of research is being done in 
Federal departments and agencies and by 
them, in cooperation with State and local 
governments and voluntary agencies, to help 
meet the problems of aging and to stimulate 
action. 

In March 1955 as approved at a sub-Cab- 
inet meeting and upon the invitation of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
representatives were named to the Interde- 
partmental Working Group on Aging within 
the Federal Government. With a member- 
ship drawn from 10 departments and agencies 
having programs relating to aging, the 
group’s general objective was to explore the 
scope of Federal activities and responsibility 
in the aging field, to coordinate existing pro- 
grams, and to develop a broader range of 
Federal activities. 

After little more than a year of experi- 
mental work by the working group, on April 
2, 1956, President Eisenhower established on 
a broader and more permanent basis the 
Federal Council on Aging. 

One of the first needs recognized was the 
need for a review of current programs and 
activities of Federal departments and agen- 
cies in this fleld. There was, furthermore, 
agrement that the codification of such in- 
formation in one place for easy access and 
use In the identification of areas of common 
interest and activity was needed as a basis for 
coordination and mutual support among 
Federal programs. 

The scope of Federal programs affecting the 
aging touches every aspect of the Govern- 
ment. These programs are, however, special- 
ized and oriented to particular phases of 
aging as they relate to the responsibilities of 
the respective departments and agencies. 
Some agencies, such as the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the Department 
of Labor, are primarily concerned with a 
single area of activity, while the responsibil- 
ities of others, such as the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, cover many. The 
programs are, moreover, conducted within 
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the regular framework of Government struc- 
ture. Some are direct Federal programs. 
Others are those under which Federal par- 
ticipation is through grants to private as well 
as public agencies and organizations. 

The material in the sections which follow 
is organized according to areas of activity: 
Health services and rehabilitation; employ- 
ment; income maintenance; education; fam- 
ily Ute, living arrangements. and housing: 
other service; and general information 
services. 

The inventory project is still some distance 
from completion. The pages which follow, 
therefore, are offered more as a working docu- 
ment than as a finished work, to provide for 
the immediate use of groups and individuals 
concerned with the problems of aging an easy 
reference to services which are actually avall- 
able in or through the Federal Government. 

II. Health Services and Rehabilitation 

As Congress has recognized the broad basic 
need for increased knowledge and skill in 
the areas of health and rehabilitation, pro- 
grams of service and research in fields of 
chronic disease, disability, and the normal 


processes of growth and senescence, pro- 


visions have been made for: (a) Some limited 
use of public assistance funds to pay for 
needed medical care; (b) the use of railroad 
retirement funds for disability payments; 
(c) compensation payments to disabled Fed- 
eral civil servants under specified circum- 
stances; (d) medical care of yeterans; and 
(e) funds and services for the rehabilita- 
tion of the sick and disabled. Public poli- 
cies have also been established which give 
special consideration in taxation to payment 
of medical expenses. All these programs and 
policies have special importance to older 
people. P 
In the Department of Agriculture 


The Extension Service provides informa- 
tion and consultation on nutrition, clothing 
needs, housing, and shelter, all of which af- 
fect the health and well-being of older peo- 

le. 

x The Human Nutrition Research Branch 
of the Agricultural Research Service carried 
on a continuing program of extensive re- 
search in the field of nutrition and diet, 
including food needs and quality of diet for 
older people. 

In the American National Red Cross 

Volunteers visit homebound people and 
serve the aged in Federal, State (including 
120 State mental) and local hospitals; in 
county, city, and town homes for the aged; 
in homes operated by religious and fraternal 
groups; and in privately operated homes for 
the aged. For example, volunteer nurses’ 
aids assist registered professional nurses in 
hospitals, clinics, institutions, and public 
health programs. The motor service trans- 
ports older people to and from clinics and 
rehabilitation centers. 

The Gray Lady volunteers provide their 
special services not only to elderly people 
in public hospitals and institutions but 
(since 1954) to residents in privately owned 
nursing homes, in clinics, and in private 
homes. 

The Red Cross nursing services which are 
fundamental to most of these services give 
courses in home care of the sick with sup- 
plemental instruction on care of aging and 
chronically ill persons. 

In the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


The Food and Drug Administration: This 
agency enforces the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act which gives the physician and 
his patient confidence in the medicines used 
to cure or control disease and is constantly 
on the alert to bring appropriate legal ac- 
tion against the promoters of worthless prod- 
ucts. Research on drugs to cure or miti- 
gate the disease of old age and afford relief 
from many of the discomforts afflicting aged 
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people is continuously providing new and 
better drugs. Prior to marketing a new drug, 
the manufacturer must submit to the Food 
and Drug Administration results of thorough 
tests to establish safety of the drug. Prod- 
ucts purporting to supply vitamins and 
minerals to the diet are assayed for potency. 
They must be labeled to show the proportion 
of minimum daily requirements supplied by 
the suggested dosage. 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: Under 
the State-Federal program an increasing em- 
phasis on reaching older people with these 
services (which has accompanied the expan- 
sion of the vocational-rehabilitation program 
made possible by the 1954 amendments to 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act) is re- 
flected in the growing number of older people 
helped by this program. During the fiscal 
year 1954, over 14,000 persons age 45 and over 
were rehabilitated; this represented 26 per- 
cent of total rehabilitations, as compared 
with 17 percent in 1945. An important fac- 
tor in this development has been the par- 
ticipation of the Office In the administration 
of the disability freeze“ provisions in the 
1954 amendments to the Social Security Act, 
which relate to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. A byproduct of this pro- 
gram has been the referral of more than 
100,000 disabled persons by the old-age and 
survivors insurance offices to the State agen- 
cies to determine their vocational rehabilita- 
tion potential. In the early stages of the 
disability-freeze program, the majority of the 
persons referred were 55 years of age and 
over. Through its Division of Research and 
Special Studies, the Office prepares statisti- 
cal reports and conducts and participates in 
studies on prevalence of disability and on 
problems of vocational rehabilitation of 
handicapped individuals. 

Several special project grants have been 
made by the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion for research and demonstration in prob- 
lems associated with the vocational rehabili- 
tation of older workers. These include a 
project initiated In Massachusetts to study 
preemployment eval ion techniques and 
work-hardening techniques applied to pa- 
tients with chronic rheumatic diseases, most 
of whom are older persons; a project in Ohio 
to investigate the vocational potentials of 
hospitalized patients with chronic disabil- 
ities, the majority of whom are over 45 years 
of age; and in Illinois a project to determine 
the rehabilitation needs of nursing home pa- 
tlents and to develop a training program for 
older disabled and chronically ill persons. 

Public Health Service: Among the curreht 
activities of the Office of the Surgeon General 
are the conduct of liaison between the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Commission on 
Chronic Iliness and the supervision of the 
Commission's report on care of the Jong- 
term patient. A study of selected organized 
home-care throughout the coun- 
try, a joint project of the Commission on 
Chronic Illness and the Public Health Service 
(Office of the Surgeon General and the Bu- 
erau of State Services), has demonstrated 
that these programs serve patients of all 
ages, with illnesses of virtually all types and 
all degrees of severity. 

The Bureau of State Services helps to de- 
lineate the health needs of older people and 
to focus the role of health departments and 
related health agencies in meeting these 
needs. The Division of Special Health Serv- 
ices has available for consultation compe- 
tencies in public-health administration, nu- 
trition, health education, public-health 
nursing, medical-social work, statistical 
analysis, and records management. The Bu- 
reau conducts a chronic disease program, 
tuberculosis program, a heart disease pro- 
gram, and an occupational health program. 

Housing hygiene activities of the Divi- 
sion of Sanitary Engineering Services are 
concerned with the health aspects of hous- 
ing; that is, the rehabilitation of existing 
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substandard housing, minimum standards for 
healthful housing, and special housing needs 
of certain categories of individuals, among 
them older people. Home-accident-preven- 
tion activities of the Division are concerned 
with reducing the number of home accidents. 
Over 50 percent of all fatal accidents occur 
in the age group 65 years and older. 

The Division of General Health Services 
provides assistance and support to State and 
local health departments in all activities re- 
lated to public-health programs and prob- 
lems and administers technical services for 
the Public Health Service in the regional 
offices. Regional nursing consultants work 
with State and local health department per- 
sonnel on problems of nursing-home licen- 
sure. Health education headquarters and 
regional staff participate on a consultative 
basis in State hygiene-of-aging studies. 

The National Institutes of Health conducts 
research through laboratory, field, and clini- 
cal studies directly on biological, physiologi- 
cal, and psychological aspects of gerontology 
and investigations on chronic diseases, prob- 
lems of growth and maturation, and nutri- 
tion. 

Research in gerontology and geriatrics 18 
being conducted to some degree by each of 
the National Institutes of Health as well as 
by many institutions outside the Federal 
Government through research grants. The 
National Heart Institute has a special section 
on gerontology which operates in and with 
the facilities of the Baltimore City hospitals. 
The National Institutes of Mental Health has 
organized a section on aging, which is con- 
ducting studies of age changes in human 
perception and skilis and in aging of the 
nervous system of laboratory animals. The 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases is conducting research directly on 
nutritional, metabolic, and endocrine aspects 
of aging in humans and animals. Studies of 
the National Cancer Institute on -basic in- 
vestigations of cell growth have a bearing on 
age changes in cells. Each institute has ® 
grant program in the field of aging rela 
to its special interest. These are particularly 
prominent in the heart, mental health, and 
arthritis and metabolic diseases institutes- 

St. Elizabeths Hospital: In November 1951 
a geriatric building was activated. This i$ 
one of the first such units in a Federal men- 
tal hospital and attracts visitors from prac- 
tically every country in the world, The 
hospital carries on continuing study of spe- 
cial medical and health needs of older men- 
tal patients and clinical research in treat- 
ment. 

Social Security Administration: The work 
of the Division of Research and Statistics in 
the Office of the Commissioner provides back- 
ground for legislative proposals and develop* 
ment of the departmental policy in health 
and welfare fields. 

The surveys of beneficiaries conducted bY 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance have provided data on the extent to 
which disability has been a reason for the 
retirement of beneficiaries and on the opin” 
ion of beneficiaries as to their ability to work. 
Information also has been obtained on the 
medical expenses of beneficiaries. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance adminis* 
ters the federally aided assistance programs 
About 2.7 million people 65 years of age and 
over (18 percent of the total population 65 
and over) are now receiving public assistance 
payments. This is a group with a high inci” 
dence of chronic illness. In addition to 
2.7 million persons receiving old-age 
ance, about one-half of the 244,000 person? 
receiving aid to the permanently and 
disabled and about half of the 100,000 rece!¥* 
ing aid to the blind are either aged or 
maturely aging and suffer disease and dis” 
ability, often of long duration. 

The assistance programs help to some ex- 
tent to meet the medical and health proble: Š 
of needy older people by contributing to th 
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Payment of costs of medical and health care 
wi the limits of the public assistance 
Payment. Under the assistance program, 
Payments can be made to (1) recipients of 
Medical care in their own homes, in nursing 
homes, or other private institutions, and in 
pu medical institutions, with the excep- 
= ot those persons with a diagnosis of 
berculosis or psychosis, or (2) directly to 
suppliers of medical-care servite. 
In the Railroad Retirement Board 
The Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
Provides unemployment and sickness bene- 
fieq Payable during a benefit year to quali- 
employees regardless of age. Average 
güte. on a weekly basis, amount to about 
Days of unemployment and days of 
“ickness cannot be combined in the same 
registration period. 
In the Treasury Department 
Certain personal and corporate income-tax 
Policies of the United States Treasury De- 
Of ment are significant in the conservation 
Costs which help older people to meet 
of medical care. 
Jec a duale who are 65 or over are not sub- 
to the g- percent limitation for medical- 
$*Pense If either a taxpayer or 
enti is 65 or over, he may deduct the 


1 paid for transportation expenses 

ar travel prescribed for health reasons. 

— In the Veterans’ Administration 

ingi e Veterans’ Administration is increas- 
homie cerned regarding the social and eco- 
© effects of the advancing age of the 
men Population and extensive experi- 
relating oprAms, exploration, and research 
to these problems are being carried 


8 
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ent of a nationwide program, in- 
rehabilitation, for long-term chron- 
and aged veterans in general medi- 
Surgical hospitals has been under- 
Several years, s 
neuropsychiatric hospitals, spe- 
for older patients have been de- 
in several hospitals, notably 
a special treatment program 
has been established 

ing has been provided in this 
Program for aged patients in six 
Administration neuropsychiatric 
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September 1955, an average of 
ans were in domiciles operated 
tration and approximately 

were being cared for in State 

under a grant-in-aid pro- 
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Programs and clinical re- 
include: geriatrics clinics 
of a team of professional staff 

which provide a coordinated ap- 
treating aged people in 2 out- 

inica for the last 3 years; broad 
cal studies in a number of Veter- 
tration hospitals, domiciliaries, 

On the characteristics and needs 

and geriatric populations; special 

and experimentation in Veterans’ Ad- 
tion hospitals on the care of aged 
hiatric patients, including special 
and foster-home-care programs; and 
research projects and studies 
udies on the use of various drugs 
medical research, demographic 

in the field of social seryices, 
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I. Employment 
cc tone are focused in the 
other departments and 
ices nd are providing or developing serv- 
lems of em designed to meet prob- 
Ployment among older workers. 
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The services of the Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs include spe- 
cial placement services for disabled workers, 
including older workers. 


In the Department of Labor 


All programs and services of the Depart- 
ment are focused on employment and related 
factors, and many bureaus and agencies in 
the Department provide extensive consulta- 
tion to labor and industry on employment 
problems including consultation on matters 
relating to the employment of older workers. 

To plan and expedite activities, the Secre- 
tary has appointed a Departmental Commit- 
tee on Older Workers and has named a Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Under Secretary to chair 
the committee and coordinate departmental 
efforts to extend and improve employment 
opportunities and services available to older 
workers. Through field staff committees 
composed of regional representatives of the 
Department's bureaus and offices, considera- 
tion has been given to the employment prob- 
lems of older workers. 

The Department has in the past carried 
out a number of research projects related to 
the employment and income problems of 
older workers and is currently engaged in 
intensive studies of the factors affecting job 
opportunities for workers past middle age. 

Through State employment services the 
Bureau of Employment Security maintains 
an active program of specialized job counsel- 
ing and placement services for older workers. 
Approximately one-third of the 9 million ap- 
plicants for work through State employment 
service offices each year are 45 years of age or 
older. To assist the States in serving older 
workers the Bureau has also developed a spe- 
cial manual on older workers as a guide to 
State agencies and is now working on train- 
ing materials for both internal and public- 
relations use. In the next year the Bureau is 
conducting an intensive study of employ- 
ment patterns, policies, and practices in 
seven major metropolitan labor-market 
areas; an intensive study on the character- 
istics of the older unemployed person is being 
made in these same areas. A demonstration 
of the results of intensive job counseling and 
placement services for older workers will also 
be carried on in the same labor-market areas. 
During the fiscal year 1956 the Bureau is also 
conducting an intensive study of the impact 
of pension costs on hiring policies and hopes 
to develop specific suggestions that will be 
useful to management, labor, and the under- 
writers of pension in minimizing 
the effect of pension costs on the hiring of 
older workers. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics Is studying 
clauses relating to older workers in 1,700 col- 
lective-bargaining agreements affecting 1,000 
or more workers and in pension and welfare 
plans. A pilot study now underway designed 
to develop methods of measuring differences 
in average work performance among age 
brackets and variations of individuals within 
age brackets covers output per man-hour, 
accident, and absenteeism rated. 

The Women's Bureau has contributed sig- 
nificantly to factfinding and promotion in 
behalf of older women workers. Its most re- 
cent publication, Training Mature Women 
for Employment, describes 23 different com- 
munity training programs for older women, 
During the period June 1955 to July 1956 the 
Bureau will conduct a series of demonstra- 
tion projects designed to recruit and train 
mature women to meet current occupational 
shortages in such fields as teaching, stenog- 
raphy and typing, and some of the health 
service occupations. Skills forums will also 
be conducted in several metropolitan centers 
in order to assist mature women to find suit- 
able employment and to provide technical 
assistance to them in marketing home prod- 
ucts and services. 

The Bureau of Employment Security and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics are cooperat- 
ing in a continuing study of the character- 
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istics of claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards, the Bu- 
reau of Employees’ Compensation, and the 
President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety are all concerned with and carry on 
research on working conditions and on fac- 
tors of health and safety involved in the em-. 
ployment of older workers, 

The older-worker problem has been a con- 
tinual concern of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil in the fleld of employment security. The 
Council has a subcommittee on this subject. 

In the Office of Defense Mobilization 


Defense Manpower Policy No. 7, issued by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization in 1952, 
entitled “Employment of Older Workers in 
the Defense Program,” is currently in effect. 
This policy states in part: 

“It is the purpose of this manpower policy 
to direct attention to the importance of em- 
ploying and effectively utilizing older work- 
ers and to stimulate voluntary action by 
labor, management, and government to modi- 
fy unnecessary restrictions which limit the 
employment and utilization of older workers 
in both private and public employment.” 

In the National Science Foundation 


The Division of Scientific Personnel and 
Education has under discussion, in its own 
staff and with leadership in the professional 
societies, the development of a program to 
utilize retired scientists in regular positions 
in research and teaching fields. 


In the Small Business Administration 


Offices throughout the country, as well as 
the Washington office, provide all types of 
counseling service to small-business owners 
and those contemplating entering the small- 
business field. It has a products assistance 
service which assists a small-business man to 
market a new product or to obtain a product 
to manufacture, This service might be of 
special interest to an older person who has 
developed a new product but who is unable 
to find a market. : 

In the Veterans’ Administration 


The member-employee ‘work now 
being carried on in a number of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals and in all stations 
providing domiciliary care is designed to 
help handicapped and older workers develop 
work skills and work habits in a sheltered 
environment, 7 


IV. Income Maintenance 


A variety of services not related to em- 
ployment but designed to help older people 
to maintain income are provided by the 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. Included are social insurance, 
public assistance, retirement and related 
fringe benefits, pensions and compensation 
payments, and information and consultation 
services. 

In the Department of Agriculture 

A special farm family program has been 
under way for some time to help farm fami- 
lies work out agreements which would permit 
younger people gradually to take over the 
business as older people wish to release re- 
sponsibilities and which would protect the 
security of both the old and the young. 

Special information and service are also 
being given in connection with savings and 
investment programs for farmers and on 
social-security provisions as they affect the 
farmer. 


In the Civil Service Commission : 


Retirement System: The Commission ad- 
judicates the retirement rights of member- 
employees who leave the Government, pro- 
vides actuarial and legal services required in 
administering the retirement system, main- 
tains individual retirement records and recs 
ords of annuitants, and accounts for all re- 
tirement moneys. It also administers the 
Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act 
of 1954. 
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In the Department of Defense 

The Department administers the retire- 
ment program for all military personnel. 
In the Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare 

‘The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation ad- 
ministers grants to States for vocational 
rehabilitation ‘of disabled persons when 
necessary, during the period of rehabilitation 
treatment and training, maintenance is pro- 
vided. 

Over 8 million of the Nation’s total of 14 
million persons aged 65 and over currently 
depend on the programs of the Social Se- 
curity Administration for a major source of 
income. E 

Its Bureau of Old-Age and Suryivors In- 
surance administers a social insurance pro- 
gram supported by contributions of workers 
and employers. 

The Bureau and the Division of Research 
in the Office of the Commissioner of Social 
Security carry on continuing and special 
studies on the characteristics and economic 
problems of old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries. * 

The federally aided old-age assistance pro- 
gram administered by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance under the Social Security Act is 
another income maintenance resource of 
aging people in the Nation, Currently over 
2.5 million aged persons (about 18 percent 
of the total population 65 years of age and 
over) are receiving old-age assistance. 
Other public assistance programs, while not 
set up to provide financial assistance to old 
people, also include a large number of per- 
sons prematurely aging in the 55-65 age 
range, For example, nearly half of the re- 
cipients of aid to the blind are 65 or over, 
and most of the recipients of ald to the 
disabled are in late middle life with approxi- 
mately a third at least 60 years of age. In 
addition, 7 percent of the families receiving 
assistance under the ald to dependent chil- 
dren program are families in which a grand- 
parent is the relative caring for the child. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance, In coop- 
eration with State public assistance agencies, 
makes studies and gathers national statis- 
tics regarding the characteristics of needy 
aging people. These data provide useful in- 
formation on health and medical problems, 
as well as social and economic problems of 
older people. 

In the Department of Labor 


The Bureau of Employees“ Compensation 
administers compensation payments to dis- 
abled Federal employees, many of whom are 
in the older age brackets. 


The Bureau of Employment Security par- 
ticipates in the administration of Federal- 
State unemployment insurance programs. 
Although no nationwide statistics have been 
maintained on the age distribution of claim- 
ants, many of the larger States report that 
from 40 to 60 percent of unemployment in- 
surance claimants are 45 years of age and 
over. 


In the Rallroad Retirement Board 


The Board administers a social insurance 
Program for the Nation's railroad workers 
and workers performing services connected 
with transportation under the provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. Approx- 
imately 1.7 million employees were in covered 
railroad employment in 1955. The Railroad 
Retirement Act was established originally to 
provide financial protection for aged railroad 
workers who had grown too old to work or 
who became totally disabled. 

In the Treasury Department 


The activity of the Department of primary 
importance to the aging members of our 
population is the development and imple- 
mentation of fiscal and monetary policies 
contributing to the stabilization of the cost 
of living. The older age group, many of 
whom are dependent on fixed incomes such 
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as pensions and annuities, finds it particu- 
larly difficult to make the adjustments which 
are enforced by a rise in prices. 

Various provisions of existing law are of 
particular interest to the aging. 

Filing an iIncome-tax return: Individuals 
who have reached the age of 65 are not re- 
quired to file an income-tax return unless 
they have gross income of $1,200 or more dur- 
ing the taxable year, while individuals under 
65 must file a return if they have gross in- 
come of $600 or more. 

Additional personal exemptions: Individu- 
als who are 65 or over are allowed an addi- 
tional $600 personal exemption under the 
individual income tax. Older people are 
also frequently helped by an additional per- 
sonal exemption of $600, which is allowed for 
blindness. 

Social-security benefits and railroad retire- 
ment pensions: Old age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and payments from a State under 
the Federal-State public-assistance program 
are completely exempt from tax. Railroad 
retirement pensions are also exempt. 

Life-insurance and endowment policies: 
The treatment of life-insurance aond endow- 
ment policies, while applicable to all tax- 
payers, is especially helpful to the aged, The 
proceeds of a life-insurance policy which are 
paid by reason of the death of the insured 
are not taxable. Proceeds of an endowment 
policy paid in a lump sum to the holder at 
maturity are taxable only to the extent that 
théy exceeded the cost of the policy. To re- 
duce the impact of graduated income-tax 
rates on them, such lump-sum proceeds may 
be spread for tax purposes in 3 equal parts 
over the current year and the two preceding 
years. 

Retirement-income credit: As a result of 
the retirement-income credit provision en- 
acted In 1954, many retired persons 65 years 
of age or over, who receive modest amounts 
of retirement income (pensions, annuities, 
interest, dividends, and rents) are completely 
exempt from tax on such income. The credit 
is 20 percent of retirement income, with a 
maximum limit of 8240 for each individual. 
To qualify for this credit the Individual must 
meet certain requirements as to prior earn- 
ings. - 

Annuities: Under a new life expectancy 
method of taxing annuities enacted in 1954, 
each annuitant received annual exclusions 
which, in effect, are equal to his investment 
divided by his life expectancy. This gives 
him an even flow of taxable annuity income 
over his lifetime and avoids the taxation of 
capital and the arbitrary fluctuation in tax- 
able income that resulted under the old law. 

Pension plans: Encouragement is given to 
the growth of pension plans by the tax ad- 
vantages allowed to approved pension plans 
which do not discriminate in favor of highly 
paid employees. Within certain limits, pre- 
scribed by the law, employers may deduct 
their contributions to these plans when the 
contributions are made. f 

Payments to beneficiaries of deceased em- 
ployees: Payments by an employer to the 
beneficiaries of an employee because of the 
employee's death are exempt up to $5,000. 
Under a provision of the 1954 code, the pay- 
ments are exempt whether or not paid under 
a contract. 


In the Veterans’ Administration 


The Administration administers compen- 
sation payments to veterans with service- 
connected disabilities. An increasing num- 
ber of these beneficiaries are in older age 
groups. 

Veterans in need and who are totally and 
permanently disabled by nonservice-con- 
nected disabilities are eligible to veterans’ 
pensions. 

All veterans of Indian wars and the Span- 
ish-American War, who served for a specific 
period, are eligible to pensions. 

Veterans 65 years of age and over who have 
a minimal disability of 10 percent, are un- 
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employable and in need, are eligible for full 
veterans’ pensions, if otherwise entitled. 

Veterans with service-connected disabili- 
ties are also eligible for domiciliary care 
when such care is needed. Veterans with 
nonservice-connected disabilities may be 
provided domiciliary care when needed if 
space in such facilities is available. 

The Veterans’ Administration arranges for 
toster-home care for incapacitated veterans 
not requiring hospital care. j 


V. Education 
In the Department of Agriculture 


Through its network of voluntary leaders 
and community committeemen, the Federal 
and State Extension Service offers special 
opportunities for older people to make sig- 
nificant contributions to community pro- 
grams and activities. 


In the American National Red Cross 


A special training course for the Gray 
Ladies for service to the homebound has 
been developed particularly for older women. 
In the Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 

With the recent creation of the section 
on Adult Education in the Office of Educa- 
tion, it is expected that greater emphasis 
will be given to this field and that the po- 
tentialities for research and service on prob- 
lems of the aging will be more fully realized 
than in the past. 

The studies conducted in the fleld of adult 
education, literacy education, training op- 
portunities for adults, and the preparation 
of materials and guides on intergroup edu- 
cation for adults have real significance as 
background material in considering prob- 
lem of the aging. 

The bureaus and divisions of the Public 
Health Service carry on extensive programs 
of health education, These include educa- 
tional programs in field of particular concern 
to older people: mentai health, cancer, tu- 
berculosis, heart, general preventive health 
care, etc. 

At Howard University the registration in 
new classes has included several retired in- 
dividuals. In these classes, related to de- 
velopment of skills and crafts for leisure- 
time activity, there have been as many as 
15 to 20 older persons. These new classes 
propose to enter intensively into the geriatric 
field, The curriculum of the School of So- 
cial Work necessarily takes into account 
problems of the aging population. Theory 
courses, fleldwork, and research direct at- 
tention to the aging. The School of So- 
clal Work is the beneficiary of a special 
collection of books on the aging called 
the Rose McHugh Memorial Collection. 

The American Printing House for the Blind 
publishes the Readers Digest in braille and 
talking-book form. These are circulated 
among the blind population of the Nation, 
approximately 250,000 of whom are over the 
age of 50. 

The Bureau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance has inaugurated a program for prep- 
aration for retirement among its employees. 

In the Veterans’ Administration 


The Administration provides some prevo- 
eational exploration in adult education in 
connection with its comprehensive rehabili- 
tation services. The Administration also 
carries on recreation programs with educa- 
tional aspects in its hospitals and domi- 
ciliarles in which special consideration 18 
given to the needs of older patients and 
domiciliary members. 

Programs of community education are also 
carried on in relation to employment pro- 
grams and special programs of ſoster-home 
care for psychiatric patients, 

VI. Family Life, Living Arrangement, and 
Housing 

Increasing attention is being given by de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the development of a varicty 
services to help elderly men and vomen 
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work out their problems of “some place to 
stay.” Included are counseling and infor- 
mation on family relationships, on various 
types cf housing to meet the special needs of 
Older people when special problems are pre- 
sented, and on actual phyiscal arrangements 
of housing for older people, as well as hous- 
ing itself. 
In the Department of Agriculture 


Special programs of the Federal Extension 
Service are designed to help in the adjust- 
ment of older members in rural farm family 
Situations, For example, special informa- 
tion and consultation is provided in the Ex- 
tension Service’s public-affairs program on 
How to Care for the Aged. 

The Home Economics Research Branch of 
the Agricultural Research Service is also 
Giving special attention to housing prob- 
lems, family relationships, and living ar- 
Tangements for older people in our rural pop- 
ulation. 


In the American National Red Cross 


The American National Red Cross provides 
social services, particularly for the families 
Of servicemen and veterans, in helping older, 
People to make adjustments in family life 
and in providing some services which make 
it possible for older people to live in their 
Own homes or in family situations. 


In the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


The Public Health Service's Bureau of Med- 
ical Services is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Federal assistance in construction 
Of health facilities. Among the types of 
health facilities encompassed in the hos- 
Pital survey and construction program are 
Chronic-disease hospitals and nursing homes. 
Most of the patients in such facilities, par- 

rly the latter, are characteristically 
Older people. 

The Bureau of State Services’ Division of 

Sanitary Engineering Services conducts hous- 
hygiene activities concerned with the 
health aspects of housing. 

The Social Security Administration's Bu- 
Teau of Public Assistance and State depart- 
ments of public welfare are emphasizing the 

lopment of resources and provision of 

to enable older people to remain in 

their own homes as leng as they can and 

-their health permits. Some States also are 

Making substitute family arrangements, 

Such as foster-home care, for those aged 

People who are no longer able to maintain 

own homes but who do not yet require 

Institutional care. 

Staffs in some local public welfare agen- 

provide counseling services to older peo- 

le and their relatives directed toward help- 

ug them with problems of social adjustment 
and inttafamily relationships. 

The Bureau and the State departments of 
Public welfare have also made studies on 
Various aspects of problems of living arrange- 
Ments and housing for older people. The 
Nationwide study of characteristics of old- 

tance recipients in 1953 also con- 

tains data on their housing, e. g., size of 

hold, number of rooms, and kind of 
lities available. 

In the Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Low-rent-housing accommodations are 
b ded to roughly 40,000 households headed 

Y A person 65 years of age or over. This is 
dan onen to 10 percent of the total num- 

À or households accommodated in the en- 
ing federally assisted low-rent public-hous- 


ine facilitating the financing of good hous- 
B units under the Federal Housing Admin- 
t tion mortgage-insurance program, many 
a es and some individuals are afforded 
u Opportunity to acquire satisfactory quar- 
for their declining years before they 

Ch the age of 65. 
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In the case of rental projects designed 
particularly for older people the Federal 
Housing Administration is able in some in- 
stances to insure mortgages on attractive 
terms under the provisions of section 213 
(cooperative housing) of the National Hous- 
ing Act. 

The Division of Plans and Programs in the 
Office of the Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency also conducts 
basic overall studies of occupants of public 
housing and of housing requirements of 
older people, ‘ 


In the Department of Labor 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics studies and 


reports include information on housing for 


the aging. 
In the Veterans’ Administration 

The administration helps in meeting prob- 
lems of -housing in its domiciliary program. 
The foster-home program for psychiatric 
patients is also a significant development in 
this field. 

j VII. Other Services 


The chief contribution of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies in relation to recreation, 
community organization, etc., as special and 
separate activities, is by providing general 
consultation and information. In the gen- 
eral field of social and economic research, 
however, Federal departments and agencies 
are carrying on or participating in a wide 
variety of experimental and research proj- 
ects designed to provide information on 
various social and economic aspects of the 
problems of our aging population and meth- 
ods for their solution. 


In the Department of Agriculture 


The Extension Service, as a part of its 
family life program, provides special service 
in connection with planning for the later 
years, information and consultation on diet, 
clothing needs, and housing and other serv- 
ices which contribute to the economic and 
social well-being of older people living on 
farms. 

The Farm Population and Rural Life 
Branch of the Division of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics keeps abreast of available information 
on population trends and characteristics of 
older rural people and makes detailed anal- 
ysis of these data. Such information is pro- 
vided to both private and governmental 
agencies. 


In the American National Red Cross 


The Gray Ladies provide services such 
as friendly visiting, letterwriting, reading, 
games, simple crafts, arranging parties, shop- 
ping, planning formal group entertainments 
and picnics, and instruction in subjects of 
interest to older people. = 
, The Red Cross gives training in handi- 
crafts, painting, and photography. 

Social welfare aids assist professional so- 
cial workers in helping to meet special prob- 
lems of older people. 

The motor service contributes to recrea- 
tional programs for the older people by pro- 
viding transportation to golden age and other 
types of community clubs; by taking resi- 
dents of homes for the aged on tours, picnics, 
and outings; by taking entertainers and vol- 
unteers to and from hospitals, institutions, 
and homes for the aged; and by delivering 
refreshments and gifts donated by commu- 
nity groups. 

The canteen service prepares refreshments 
for parties and picnics and assists dietitians 
in hospitals and institutions for aging peo- 
ple. The production services of several chap- 
ters of the American Red Cross have taken 
part in making articles of clothing and other 
comfort articles to meet needs of groups 
which include older people. 

The Junior Red Cross makes special gifts, 
particularly recreational and comfort arti- 
cles; collects books and magazines; and gives 
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entertainment in institutions and homes for 
the aged. 

The American Red Cròss considers its 
greatest service to older people the develop- 
ment of programs which give them oppor- 
tunity to use their skill and experience in 
productive volunteer work, 

Older men and women, also find useful 
Ways to serve others in fund raising, public 
relations, and in all the phases of Red Cross 
hospital and community programs. Through 
these avenues of opportunity older men and 
women have been able to bring their special 
viewpoint to community planning for older 
people. 

In the Civil Service Commission 


The Commission plans to conduct during 
the current fiscal year a study of utilization 
of the older worker by Federal departments 
and agencies. In addition to research di- 
rected specifically toward the older worker, 
the Commission continuously carries on 
validity studies to determine which meas- 
uring instruments best predict performance 
on the job, Such studies are beneficial to 
older persons since the qualities they pos- 
sess are evaluated in and of themselves 
rather than as they are reflected by chrono- 
logical age. 

In the Department of Commerce 


The Office of Technical Services plans to 
extend its study of programs on use of older 
employees in special consultation services to 
industry or in short-time public careers, and 
carries on extensive research necessary for 
study of the problem of aging and renders 
assistance to other agencies requiring spe- 
clalized data regarding one phase or another 
of the program. 

The Bureau of tthe Census develops ex- 
tensive demographic data on population, 
housing, social characteristics, and on vari- 
ous economic factors affecting older people 
and makes special studies on the request of 
other groups, Government and private. The 
costs of such studies are paid or shared by 
the requesting agencies. 


In the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


The Commissioner of the Social Security 
Administration has the responsibility for as- 
suring continuing cooperation between the 
insurance and assistance programs and for 
maintalning a proper balance in their work 
in the field of the aging. 

The Division of Research and Statistics 
carries on basic overall research and collects 
statistical information on the aged popula- 
tion as a whole. Regular estimates of the 
major sources of income of aged persons are 
prepared as of each June and December. 
Special studies in the field are published 
from time to time. The Social Security Bul- 
letin, which is a responsibility of this Divi- 
sion, devotes many of its articles to studies 
and information concerned with aging. 

The Division of the Actuary carries on 
studies and develops cost estimates of old-age 
insurance. Studies are made of demographic 
data, mortality, and other factors affecting 
the ‘aged population. Information on insur- 
ance-company experience is also collected 
and evaluated by the Division. 

The 532 district offices of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance participate 
actively in community programs on aging 
and old-age and survivors insurance offices 
make appropriate referrals to other local 
sources and facilities when the needs of indi- 
viduals are not met by the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. 

The disability freeze provisions in the 
program, moreover, have the effect of bring- 
ing disabled workers to the attention of 
rehabilitation agencies at an early stage of 
their disability which it is expected will con- 
tribute substantially to the reduction of 
problems of disability among older workers 
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and to improvement in programs of care 
for them. 

_ The central offices carry on a program of 
research and analysis to provide informa- 
tion on and to evaluate eee ieee 
exist program ons and a be 
2 policies and to determine the effect 
of proposed changes. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance and State 
and local departments of public welfare are 
increasingly interested in planning and, in 
many instances, providing some of the many 
services needed by aging people, These serv- 
ices are usually related to environmental 
adjustments and counseling to aging persons 
and their relatives. Increasing attention is 
also being directed toward community plan- 
ning and cooperation and the improvement 
of the knowledge and skill of public welfare 
staffs working with older people. The Bureau 
took leadership in holding the first meeting 
of representatives of national voluntary 
agencies to consider problems of aging. This 
meeting resulted in the formation of the first 
National Committee on Aging, now under 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, which 
is a major force in planning for the aging. 
It also provides leadership, technical consul- 
tation, and informational material in assist- 
ing State public welfare departments to 
meet problems of State and local community 
organization in dealing with problems of 
aging, including planning for individualized 
services, group, and recreational activities, 
health services, and other special services 
needed by older people. 


Local public welfare departments provide 


information about community resources 
avallable to meet the needs of older people 
and make appropriate referral in individual 
instances. They also make appropriate re- 
ferral to recreational facilities in the com- 
munity. Some public welfare agencies util- 
ize volunteers who assist older people in 
participating in community recreational and 
creative activities, and a few have staff mem- 
bers to help organize such community actiy- 
ities. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
provides consultation on community voca- 
tional rehabilitation activities and, in co- 
operation with the State vocational rehabll- 
itation agencies, assists communities to de- 
velop broad community programs to meet 
problems relating to vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons, giving attention to 
the needs of older disabled workers. 

The Department's Committee on Aging 
functions as a clearinghouse for information 
on research and experimental programs be- 
ing carried on throughout the country and 
provides technical consultation on the de- 
velopment and administration of programs 
designed to provide social services to older 
people. 

In the Department of the Interior 


A study ls underway in the Indian Bureau 
on development of community recreation 
programs on reservations, including adult 
education for all ages but with special atten- 
tion to the Interests of older people. In 
connection with this program the Indian 
Bureau is exploring the possibilities in craft- 
work for the older Indian group. 

The programs of the National Park Service 
are designed to protect and make available 
for public enjoyment the nutlonal parks and 
monuments and other areas comprising the 
National Park System. 

VIII. General Information Services 

All Federal departments and agencies pro- 
vide information services with respect to 
thelr program operaticns, More detatled 
and complete information on any of the 
activities reported in this inventory may, 
therefore, be obtained by writing to the 
information service of the department or 
agency, involved. The mailing address of all 
Federal Government agencies in Washington 
is Washington 25, D. C. 
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In the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


The Department Itself, through the Office 
of the Secretary, is a source of leadership 
and support in this field, provided through 
speakers, the press, and by participation in, 
and sometimes cosponsoring with other gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental groups 
conferences and meetings on problems of 
aging. 

The Social Security Administration pub- 
lishes the Social Security Bulletin which 
provides statistical data and other informa- 
tion on the social-security programs for 
general public information purposes. 

Its Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance carries on an active information 
program which keeps the public aware of 
its rights and obligations under ‘the old-age 
and survivors insurance legislation. The 
Bureau also furnishes exhibits, charts, pub- 
lications, and films for informational pur- 
poses in public and private conferences and 
meetings. 

Its Bureau of Public Assistance works 
with other governmental agencies and na- 
tional private agencies in cooperative activ- 
ities designed to increase understanding of 
public and private efforts in the care of 
needy aging people. It also makes studies 
and publishes national statistics regarding 
the characteristics and needs of this group 
and prepares reports on the operation of 
the public-assistance programs. 

The Public Health Service carries on a 
continuing program of public education 
and interpretation on health and related 
factors involved in problems of aging. Un- 
der this program, Public Health Service 
personnel make speeches to local groups and 
meetings, participate in planning confer- 
ences, act as resource people in such meet- 
ings and conferences, participate In plan- 
ning, developing. and carrying on local 
programs designed to help meet health prob- 
lems of aging. 

The primary objective of the Committee 
on Aging is to stimulate and support pro- 
grams-that will Improve the status and help 
meet problems of vider adults in our so- 
clety. All activities of the committee ‘are 
designed, thercfore, to help promote action 
that will assist the States and local com- 
munities to meet the challenges of aging in 
our population. These activities fall into 
three broad categories: : 

1. Acting as a clearinghouse in the gath- 
ering, organization, and dissemination of in- 
formation on all aspects of aging. In this 
connection, the Committee publishes Aging, 
a bimonthly news bulletin, and other pam- 
phlets and material on aging. 

2. Provision of guidance and stimulation 
through technical advice and consultation 
to groups working in the field. In connec- 
tion with these activities, the Committee 
on Aging provides exhibits, published mate- 
rial, films, ete. 

3. Provision of a mechanism for coopera- 
tion within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation,.and Welfare to aid in promoting the 
development of coordinated and effective ac- 
tion in programs relating to aging among 
the operating agencies ot the Dopartment 
and for cooperation with the Federal Council 
on Aging to achieve coordination and the 
broad mutual reenforcement of programs 
and activities carried on among the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The district offices of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survifors Insurance are valuable 
resources for gathering and disseminating 
information in this field as well as a source 
of leadership and service in developing ac- 
tion programs in local communities. 


In the Department of the Interior 


The Indian Bureau has included discus- 
sion of toples relating to problems of nging 
in its staff conference and training pregrams. 
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For example, a topic in the staff program for 
December 1954 included the subject, Services 
to the Aging. 

In the Department of Labor 


The Department participates in a wide 
range of activities, including publication of 
Interpretive material such as a leaflet ad- 
dressed to employees on the needs and prob- 
lems of older workers, as well as wide 
contribution to publications, and confer- 
ences, seminars, and meetings of the Na- 
tional, State, and local groups interested in 
problems of our aging population. i 

The Bureau of Labor Standards has wide 
opportunity for constructive interpretation 
of employment problems of older workers in 
its contacts with other Federal, State, and 
local groups which include public agencies 
in the labor field, private industry, organized 
labor, the International Association of Gov- 
ernment Labor Officials, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, for which this 
Bureau serves as secretariat. 

The Labor Department has organized a 
Committee on the Older Worker to coordin- 
ate and promote aging programs and activi- 


tles in the Department. 


In the Office af Defense Mobilization 

The Office distributes two pamphlets re- 
lating to aging: The Older Worker, prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Pro- 
duction at Any Age, prepared by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article, written by Arch 
Parsons, Jr., which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of February 21, 
1957: 

Men Ctosest To Nassrr=Remarn BrHIND 
Scene—Leapek FALTERS IN Wake or Suri 
THEY APPEAR TO GAIN IN POWER 

(By Arch Parsons, Jr.) 


Is Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser master 10 
his own house? í 

Or is he simply a tool, acting under the 
orders of his adviscrs? 

It is common knowledge throughout the 
Middle East that ever since Colonel Nasser 
began his meteoric rise from the obscurity 
of an army barracks to become one of 
most feared, loved, and hated figures in inter- 
national politics, he has been surround 
a number of army officers, 

At the time of the coup against King 
Farouk in 1952, this group numbered noarly 
300 officers. Through various reports of dis 
missals, arrests, executions, and mere lack 
further usefulness, the total of those playing 
any significant role now is estimated to 
about 25 or 30, with less than a half 
in key positions, 

Within the innermost of these concentri? 
circles, three names stand out: is 
Wing Commander Ali Sabry, 38, wb? 

Colonel Nasser’s chief political adviser. 
portedly is chief of a network of intelligens 
ystems and is generally considered to be the 
most important of the men around 
president, 38, 

Lt. Gen, Abdel Hakim Amer, 8180 Jel 
Ezypt's War Minister, commander-in-© 
of its armed services, chief of a jolut mi 
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command involving Egypt, Syria. Saudl 
Arabia, and Yemen, and a life-long friend of 
Colonel Nasser (one of the president's sons 
is General Amer’s namesake). 

Lt. Col. Zakaria Mohieddin, Minister of the 
Interior and therefore In charge of internal 
security and at least one branch of the 
Egyptian Intelligence system. 

There are believed to be one or two others 
of nearly equal importance, but their names 
-have yet to emerge from under the cloak of 
secrecy with which the Nasser regime has 
sought to surround itself. 

Ever since Egypt concluded its cotton-for- 
arms deal with the Communist bloc a year 
and a half ago, those. observers who try to 
keep the regime under close scrutiny have 
pondered Colonel Nasser’s relationship to the 
men around him and their political per- 
suasions. _ 

‘The need for accurate information has be- 
come more pronounced recently as a result 
of two developments: 

An increasing number of reports that 
President Nasser, the undisputed hero of the 
Arab world just a few months ago, is today 
confronted with mounting dissension in the 
Egyptian army and among the populace, and 
with the threat of economic disaster. 

Further reports that in the wake of these 
troubles, communism is making considerable 
headway in Egypt. For example, one of the 
Middle East’s most respected Arab states- 
men—a non-Egyptian who, nevertheless, has 
& considerable knowledge of internal Egyp- 
tian affairs—is predicting privately these 
days that Egypt has about 6 months Ieft 
to decide whether to fish permanentiy in 
Communist waters or cut bait, 
~ Yet, as great as the need is for informa- 
tion about the men around Colonel Nasser, 
the haze that surrounds the bulky, ambitious 
figure of the Egyptian president grows even 
cloudier as one attempt to draw near to the 
inner councils of the regime, Some gencral 
theories emerge, however. 

SUEZ PINCH MAY DETRACT FROM NASSER 

It is believed that since the full conso- 
Quences of Egypt's nationalization of the 
Suez Canal last summer have begun to make 
themselves felt in that country, Colonel 
Nasser has played less and less of a Jone role 
in deciding Egypt's policies, 

Previously, he was understood to have 
what amounted to a veto power over the 
recommendations of his close associates, al- 
though there is Uttle doubt that he paid 
Clore, if sometimes impatient, attention to 
their advice. 

The consensus of most observers is that 
Now, at the least, a form of collective“ 
leadership, similar to that existing in the 
Soviet Union, rules Egypt. Some reports 

ave gone further. They describe Colonel 
Asser as the virtual “cuptive” of the 30 or 
d army officers around him. 
MANY ADVISERS LEAN TO COMMUNISM 


And what makes the situation exceedingly 
Significant is a substantial amount of evi- 
dence that no small number of these men are 
either Communists or extreme leftwingers. 

Perhaps lens is known of Commander 
Sabry than of any of those Egyptian officers 
Who have walked with a peculiar combini- 
tion of coyness and brash confidence into 
the Spotlight of world affairs, Commander 

bry really emerged for the first time when 

Went to London lust August to attend 
international conference there on the 
uea crisis as Colonel Nasscr’s observer. 

In the ensuing weeks, he nppearcd to have 

Oro to do with Fgypt's Sue policies than 
Toa tian Porcign Minister Mahmoud Fawz!. 

ay, it is considered likely that while Dr. 
pie y Advises on foreign policy and carries 
Polloy notions, Commander Sabry makes 


515 is anid that Commander Sabry has been 
trusted with developing m large-scale 
lone plan to penetrate Africa—econom- 
1Y, culturally, ideologically. What his 
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personal ideology is remains a mystery. 
There iş little doubt that he supported 
Egypt's request to the Soviet bloc for arms 
and other forms of aid. 

General Amer Is probably President Nas- 
ser's closest personal friend. The two men 
have grown up together, fought together in 
the same battalion in the Palestine war— 
and conspired together since school days. 

Political enemies of General Amer who no 
longer live in Egypt have charged that he 
was a Communist in 1948 (they also charge 
that Colonel Nasser himself was a Commu- 
nist at the time, and even claim to have 
proof that his party number was 117). The 
very source of the accusation makes the 
charge debatable, but a considerable number 
of sources believe that both Colonel Nasser 
and General Amer were capable of joining 
the Communists, at least temporarily, if it 
served the end of ousting. King Farouk. 
Both, however, are regarded as men primar- 
ily concerned with tactics rather than ide- 
ology. - 

Colonel Mohieddin is also somewhat of an 
unknown political factor. His brother, Maj. 
Khaled Mohieddin, however, is known as the 
Red Major and was thrown out of the officers’ 
groups around President Nasser 2 years ago 
for alleged Communist. conspiracy. Today 
the major is back as editor of a leftwing Cairo 
newspaper reportedly financed by Govern- 
ment funds. 

Among the other officers close to Colonel 
Nasser is Lt. Col, Anwar el Sadat, who was also 
a companion of the President in the trenches 
of Palestine and whose leftwing writings in 
the semioficial Government newspaper, Al 
Gomhouria have had to be toned down at 
times by Colonel Nasser himself, 

Communist infiltration is believed to be 
particularly effective in the regime propa- 
ganda machinery and among its economic 
advisers. But it is in exactly the same 
spheres that one hears continued reports of 
another influence; ex-Nazi. = 

NAZI PROPAGANDIST REPORTED AT WORK 

When this correspondent was in Cairo last 
summer, another reporter was thrown out of 
the country for writing that he had met Dr, 
Johann von Leers, a notorious Nazi propa- 
gandist during World War II, and identified 
him as the head of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment's anti-Israel propaganda work. The re- 
port persists, however, that von Leers is in 
Cairo as a propaganda consultant to the 
regime, 

It Is no secret that the regime has called 
upon Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, one of Hiticr’s 
economic brains, for advice in that field, 
What is porhaps ironic, however, is that the 
method which the Communist bloc is. using 
to penctrate Egypt—gaining the country's 
economic dependence by becoming almost the 
one and only market for its principal export 
commodities—is strikingly similar to the 
methods employed by Dr. Schacht to bring 
Rumania into Hitler's cump, 

Perhaps it is the situation in Egypt, as 
much as anything else, that caused Colonel 
Naager’s next door neighbor, King Hussein of 
Jordan, to issue a statement on February 2 
warning against “the danger of Communist 
infiltration into our country” and declar- 
ing that if the inflitrators are not stopped, 
“thoy might affect our nationalism and make 
us replice tmpcrialism with a new type of 
colonialism, from which we might be unable 
to redecm ourselves.“ 

And observers are recalling two comments 
by President Nasser himself, that “no Middle 
Easterner hus had any experience with Soviet 
imperialism" and that “the real alternative 
to true nationalism in the Arab lands is al- 
most certain to be communism.” 

Egypt appears to be nppronching the fork 
in the rond. It is un open question whether 
Colonel Nasser will have the power to decide 
the country’s. direction when the timo 
comes—iund where be will be after the deci- 
sion is made, 
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Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr, COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RRecorp, I include the following interim 
report of the Alexander Hamilton Bicen- 
tennial Commission: 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL 


Washington, D. C., February 7, 1957. 
Hon. RicHanD M. Nixon, 
President of the Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
X Washington; D. C. 

My Dran Mr. PRESDENT: The Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Commission, to sig- 
nalize the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Alexander Hamilton, has the honor to sub- 
mit the following interim report, in accord- 
ance with section 6, Public Law 601, chapter 
770, 83d Congress, 2d session, approved Au- 
gust 20, 1954. : \ 

Respectfully yours, 
Karl E. Munot, Chairman, 
INTERIM REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON BICENTENNIAL Con- 
MISSION 
WasHincTon, D. C., February 1, 1957. 
To the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tires: y 

During the 7 months since the last report 
the small staff of the Commission has car- 
ried forward the work of planning for the 
bicentennial year which opened on Friday, 
January 11, 1957. 

Opening day ceremonies which were widely 

‘publicized by all media, were held in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; New York City; Chicago; Nevis 
in the British West Indies: Paterson, N. J., 
which was founded by Hamilton; Baltimore; 
Habana, Cuba, where a joint session of the 
Cuban Congress held a memorial session; 
and in all United States Armed Forces in- 
stallations at home and abroad. 
_ Commemoritive stamps were issued on 
January 11 by the United States Post Office 
Department and the British postal authori- 
ties. First-day cancellations of the United 
States stamp were in New York City and the 
British stamp on the island of Nevis, Hamil- 
ton's birthplace. Not only was this the first 
time, so fur as could be learned. that two 
governments have issucd stamps honoring 
one man on the same day, but also it was 
the first occasion on which the British have 
issued a stamp honoring a distinguished 
American. Both these stampa were inspired 
by the Commission, 

The major New York City ceremony was 
held on the steps of the Federal Hall Me- 
morial, at Wall and Nassau Strects, the site 
of the first Capitol of the United States, 
The Chairman of the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial Commission participated, as did 
D Battery of the 5th Field Artillery, United 
States Army. This battery traces its history 
to the artillery company Hamilton organized 
in 1776 in New York, and which he command- 
ed at the battles of Brooklyn Heights, Har- 
lem Heights, White Plains, Trenton, and 
Princeton. It has the longest record of 
continuous service of any unit in the United 
States Army. The battery was Down from 
Fort Riley, Kans., for the ceremony. 

Prior to the Federal Hall Memorial exer- 
clses, special Hamilton observances were held 
by the American Stock Exchange and by the 
New York Stock Exchange, After the exer- 
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cises wreaths were placed on Hamilton's 
grave in the nearby Trinity churchyard by 
D. Battery, the Columbia University Alumni 
Association, the Alexander Hamilton Post of 
the American Legion, and by the Sons of 
the American Revolution. 

In Washington, ceremonies were held at 
the south portico of the Treasury Depart- 
ment building with Vice President RICHARD 
M. Nrxon and Secretary of the Treasury 

M. Humphrey participating. Mr. 
Humphrey placed a wreath at the base of the 
Hamilton statue which stands in front of the 
main entrance to the Treasury building. 

Chicago ceremonies were held at the Ham- 
Uton Memorial in Lincoln Park. James M. 
Kemper, chairman of an Ilinois Hamilton 
Commission named by Governor Stratton, 
spoke at this wreath-laying ceremony. 

At the Nevis ceremony, a plaque was un- 
veiled on behalf of the commission at the 
site of Hamilton’s birthplace. On the fol- 
lowing day, at St. Croix in the American Vir- 
gin Islands, where Hamilton lived and worked 
as a youth, the ceremonies included the erec- 
tion of a historic marker on the public 
square in Christiansted by the commission. 
On behalf of the commission an oll portrait 
of Hamilton, a replica of a Trumbull paint- 
ing, was presented to the people of St. Croix 
to hang in Government House. The pro- 
grams in the West Indies were arranged by 
the commission’s committee on birthplace 
and boyhood home. 

On Sunday, January 13, a special Hamil- 
ton memorial service was held at the Wash- 
ington Cathedral. It was conducted by the 


Reverend Alexander Van Cortlandt Hamilton, 


of Norwalk, Conn., great-great grandson and 
ranking direct descendant of Hamilton. The 
commission chairman also participated in 
this memorial service. 

The commission's Hamilton bicentennial 
exhibit was officially opened on Monday, 
January 14, in the main building of the 
Treasury Department. This exhibit is made 
up of historic documents and Hamilton mem- 
orabilia and includes the famous “Weimar” 
portrait of Hamilton painted for the city of 
New York by John Trumbull, an equally 
famous Stuart portrait of George Washing- 
ton which Hamilton once owned, the manu- 
script of Hamilton’s “major draft” of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, Washington's final 
draft of the Parewell Address, and Washing- 
ton’s own Copy of the first edition of the 
Federalist, presented to him by John Jay. 
These and other items in the exhibit are 
priceless treasures of Americana. 

A substantial part of the commission's 
effort has been concentrated on the stimula- 
tion of books and articles on Hamilton. Al- 
ready 2 excellent illustrated magazine arti- 
cles have appeared, 1 in Life and the other in 
the New York Times Magazine. Other arti- 
cles are being scheduled for publication 
throughout the year. 

The commission takes especial pride in 
three books which have just been published. 
These are: 

The Basic Ideas of Alexander Hamilton, a 
35-cent pocket book, a selection of excerpts 
from Hamilton's writing and State papers, 
edited by Prot. Richard B. Morris of Colum- 
bia University. The low price of this au- 
thoritative 451-page book, a comprehensive 
view of Hamilton, fulfills the Commission's 
hope that such a book would be published at 
a price which would make it readily avail- 
able to every American. 

Alexander Hamilton and the Founding of 
the Nation (published by Dial Press), also 
edited by Professor Morris, is a larger and 
more complete collection of excerpts from 
Hamilton's writings. This book, which sells 
at $7.50, is the February selection of the His- 
tory Book Club, and it is likely to become the 
standard 1-volume reference book on Hamil- 
ton. 


Alexander Hamilton in the American Tra- 
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dition, by Dean Louis M. Hacker of Columbia 
University (published by McGraw-Hill), is a 
book that will go far to correct misconcep- 
tions of Hamilton’s ideas, motives, and 
achievements, and their value to the United 
States in these critical times. 

Also to be published this year is a biogra- 
phy of Hamilton in 2 volumes by Prof. John 
C. Miller of Leland Stanford University (Lit- 
tie, Brown & Co.), the first volume of a 2- 
volume life of Hamilton by Prof. Broadus 
Mitchell of Rutgers University (the Macmil- 
lan Co.), Alexander Hamilton: Selections 
Representing His Life, His Thought, and His 
Style, by Prof. Bower Aly (Liberal Arts 
Press), and Alexander Hamilton on Public 
Credit, Commerce, and Finance, with an in- 
troduction by J. Harvie Williams (Liberal 
Arts Press). 

Shortly after the Commission was estab- 
lished, Time, Inc.; and the Rockefeller 
Foundation granted $200,000 to Columbia 
University for the preparation and publica- 
tion of a new and definitive edition of Ham- 
Uton's papers. This work is being carried 
on under the direction of Dr. Harold 
C. Syrett, executive editor. It is hoped that 
the first volume of these papers can be pub- 
lished before the end of 1957. 

President Eisenhower, on September 17, 
1956, the anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution of the United States, issued a 
proclamation establishing the Alexander 
Hamilton Bicentennial Year and calling 
upon all officials, State and Federal, and all 
citizens to observe the bicentennial. Sub- 
sequently, governors of the several States, 
with a few exceptions, issued State procla- 
mations. In a number of States special 
State committees or commissions have been 
established to cooperate with this Commis- 
sion. 

Throughout the bicentennial year on suit- 
able dates various ceremonies and programs 
will be held in many localities, in all of 
which Hamilton's work in establishing the 
United States will be the major theme. Sev- 
eral major television dramatic shows are 
planning Hamilton programs. In addition, 
there will be many local and area programs 
on both radio and television. Educational 
radio and television programs have already 
carried, and are planning, additional Ham- 
ilton programs. A good many of these will 
be discussed in classrooms. National or- 
ganizations in many fields which have en- 
dorsed the Commission's objectives are co- 
operating In all appropriate ways. 

The Commission's Advisory Committee on 
Education, of which Dr. Henry M. Wriston is 
chairman, has recomemnded to institutions 
of higher learning that special lectures on 
Hamilton be held, that special library ex- 
hibits and suggested courses of reading be 
established and that Hamilton's work be em- 
phasized in classes on history, economics, 
political science, and public speaking. Many 
of the institutions are planning to carry out 
these recommendations. 

The Advisory Committee on Contests and 
Awards, headed by Dr. Bower Aly, has recom- 
mended that the Commission undertake the 
sponsorship of national contests, on a State- 
by-State basis in high schools and colleges 
with scholarships and fellowships as awards 
to the winners. The national finals In each 
contest are to be in the form of American 
student constitutional conventions in Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, in June. The 
Commission has been authorized by the Con- 
gress to receive private funds for such a pur- 
pose. Final details of the financing of this 
scholarship-fellowship program remain to be 
worked out. 

Correction of canards and misconceptions 
of various acts and views of Hamilton, or 
attributed to him, has been one of the pur- 
poses of the Commission. Many opportuni- 
ties have arisen to make such corrections, 
One of them is worthy of inclusion in this 
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The quotation attributed to Ham- 
ilton and widely published over the years, 
“Your people, sir, your people is a great 
beast,” is without basis, according to an ex- 
haustive check by the Library of Congress as 
the following letter states: 

“LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 

“THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
“Washington, D. G., December 26, 1956. 
“Hon. J. HARVIE WILLIAMS, 
“Director, Alexander Hamilton Bicenten- 
nial Commission, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. WLIANM: This is to confirm our 
telephone conversation of December 19, 1956, 
regarding the alleged Alexander Hamilton 
quotation, Tour people, sir, your people is a 
great beast,’ 

We have searched the Library collections, 
and we regret to report that we have been 
unable to establish the original source of the 
quotation. 

“The alleged quotation does appear in the 
following publications, but in each case, 
however, the source for the statement is 
omitted. 

“Adams, Henry. History of the United 
States of America During the Administra- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson. New York: Albert 
and Charies Boni, 1889, volume I, page 85. 

“Adams, James T., Editor. Hamiltonian 
Principles. Boston: Little, Brown & Co,, 
1928, page xii. 

“Nevins, Allan. Alexander Hamilton. Dic- 
tionary of American Biography. New York: 
oe Scribner's Sons, 1932. Vol, 8, page 

“Sandburg, Carl. The People, Yes. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936, pages 52 
and 54. 

“Williams, John 8. Thomas Jefferson, His 
Permanent Influente on American Institu- 
tions. New York; Columbia University Press, 
1913, page 153. 

“Sincerely yours, 
"ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
“Director.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Kart E. MuNDT, 

Chairman, Alexander Hamilton 

Bicentennial Commission. 

The following is a list of members of the 
Commission: 

j EX OFFICIO 

The President of the United States. 

The Vice President of the United States. 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CHARMAN 

Kari E. MunDrT, South Dakota. 

VICE CHAIRMAN 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR., New Tork. 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

Harry FLOOD Brno, Virginia. 

Tuomas C. HENNINGS, JR., Missouri. 

Irving M. Ives, New York, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

CARROLL Reece, Tennessee. 

PETER W. RODINO, JR., New Jersey. 

JoHN J, Roonry, New York. 

PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSIONERS 


Lt. Gen. Milton G. Baker, Pennsylvania. 
Edward R. Burke, Maryland. 


Mrs. Marie Brown Coffin, District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Laurens M. Hamilton, Virginia. 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Clark Haynes Minor, New York, 

Dr. John A. Krout, New York. 

Mrs. Robert P. Patterson, New York. 

SECRETARY 

W. Randolph Burgess, Under Secretary of 

the Treasury, 7 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Robert A. Dillon, Treasury Department, 
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Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-Six: Great 
Growth at Small Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr, THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, an article 
entitled “1956: Great Growth at Small 
Price,“ which was written by Arthur Up- 

gren, and was published in the Minne- 
apolis Star of February 28, 1957. The 
article is a most informative one. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Frrry-Srx; GREAT 
GROWTH AT SMALL PRICE 
(By Arthur Upgren) 

Hanover, N. H.—In the latter part of last 
year there was evidence that an inflationary 
boom was under way in the economy. Prices 
Were rising, capital outlays of business had 
risen rapidly. and sales of new corporate se- 
Curities to finance expansion were heavy. 

The authorities saw danger signs. Warn- 
ings were issued by President Eisenhower, 
by Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey, 
and by Chairman Martin, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who. said that perhaps the 
brakes applied last year should have been 
applied more sternly. 

The warnings were reinforced by a strong 
Tate of tax collection, a restraining credit 
Policy, and widespread public acceptance and 
discussion of the warnings. 

Now come the economic measures for the 
Yearend and for January. Whereas the con- 
sumer price Index had risen 0.6 percent (from 
117.1 to 117.7) in the single month of Octo- 
ber, the rise was only 0.5 percent in the 
3 months from October through January. 
This was a substantial siowdown from the 
October rise and from the rise of 3 percent 
from March through October. 

Such Inflation, however, was the price we 
have paid—and a modest one—for the big- 
Best private business plant expansion we 
have ever had in a single peacetime year. 
This year we should get big gains from 
that expansion. The gains will be in the 
form, of more goods, higher productivity 
Of labor and higher real pay. Real pay is 
What we can buy with our incomes. 

If we try to control the economy so rigor- 
Ously and evenly that these fluctuations 
Which are associated with vigorous economic 
growth are all evened out, then we shall 
Probably have restrained the economy to a 
much slower rate of growth. Do we want 
that? 

Further, as the year ended all families in- 
Creased total personal savings to a rate at 
least 85 billion above the first high-spending 
Quarters of 1955. Saving more and spending 
less in an economic boom show two things: 

1. Good economic horsesense on the part 
— the families who will get more goods this 

ear. 

2. Public satisfaction that the economic 
ship of state is being well handled. If they 
feared further inflation, families would spend 
More and save less, 

Confidence has also been expressed, since 
the first of the year in United States Govern- 
Ment bonds. This confidence evidences no 
fear of further inflation and reflects the 
tose budget position for the calendar year 


The regular budget for last year showed 
& surplus of $1.7 billion. The special “cash 
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consolidated budget.” which records all cash 
taken in and paid out by the Treasury, had 
a surplus of 85.5 billion. 

So there was no deficit spending by the 
Federal Government in 1956, and no deficits 
are forecast for 1957. 

This is a record of increasingly stable con- 
ditions in a period of great economic growth. 
Total production of all goods and services 
rose $22 billion In 1956 and that came on top’ 
of a gain of $24 billion in 1955. 

So we got a great deal of economic growth 
in 1956 at the price of a very small degree of 
inflation, and there are good indications the 
inflation is now slowing down. 


General Electric Evendale Is Many 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
February 15 issue of General Electric’s 
news bulletin for the Evendale plant in 
the Cincinnati area, there is an article 
entitled “General Electric Evendale Is 
Many People.” 

This article clearly demonstrates the 
constructive effort being made by Gen- 
eral Electric in the Cincinnati area, and 
the part this great business organization 
plays in our local economy. 

I am therefore inserting the article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD so that its 
readers may have the benefit of the im- 
port of this article: 

GENERAL ELECTRIC EVENDALE Is MANY PEOPLE 

Almost as much land is taken up by park- 
ing lots for the cars of those of us who 
work here at Evendale General Electric as 
is required by the buildings themselves. 

The parking lots filled with our cars em- 
phasize the fact that General Electric's busi- 
ness at Evendale, like all business, is made up 
of people. 

Those thousands of cars are visible evi- 
dence of the many General Electric em- 
ployees at Evendale—actually 17,500 of us— 
but there are many other people in the 
Greater Cincinnati area sharing in our ac- 
tivity. 

It is estimated that every $1,000 of Gen- 
eral Electric take-home pay creates $5,000 
of business in the area—that the approxi- 
mately $70 million a year we take home after 
deduction of almost $10 million Federal in- 
come tax, stimulates local business in excess 
of $350 million each year. 

For instance, the purchasing power of the 
local General Electric payroll annually pro- 
vides us with thousands of homes, automo- 
biles, articles of clothing, meals, and other 
necessities of modern life; with the services 
of professional men lke doctors, lawyers, 
and educators, and with the luxuries that 
make life more interesting. Our purchases 
of these help the business of our community 
neighbors. 

Others in Greater Cincinnati who share 
in the activities of General Electric Evendale 
are the owners and thousands of employces 
of the more than 2,600 local businesses that 
provide the millions of dollars worth of ma- 
terlals and supplies which are required for 
the plant each year, These local purchases 
strengthen our economic ties with our 
neighbors, 

‘Then there are 8,700 people in Greater Cin- 
cinnati—6,100 of them local General Elec- 
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trict employees —who have invested their 
savings in General Electric shares. This il- 
lustrates how closely and in how many ways 
General Electric Evendale and its neighbors 
are interrelated. ` 

As a matter of fact, 1 in every 10 persons 

in Greater Cincinnati has his livelihood 
affected by our jobs and our success at Even- 
dale. 
This includes not only the 17,500 of us 
and our families, our plant's suppliers and 
their employees, but also those hundreds of 
local merchants and business and profes- 
sional people who serve us. 

Of course, because our job is to produce 
for the defense ot all Americans—even for 
all the free world—millions of people in 
every part of the world have a share in what 
we do. It is their money, paid in taxes, that 
buys our product. They are looking to us 
to produce the best jet engines possible at 
the lowest practical price. 

This is the nature of business—the bring- 
ing together of many people for a common 
purpose. Our business—like the other 4 
million in the United States—makes it possi- 
ble for the many people who share in our 
activities, directly and indirectly, to do more 
for themselves than they otherwise could. 
Unless a business provides its customers, em- 
ployees, shareowners, distributors, and sup- 
pliers the opportunity to get more for what 
each contributes than would be the case 
otherwise, each will pull out, seeking oppor- 
tunity elsewhere, and the business will fail. 

So it is that when we speak of General 
Electric Evendale, we are talking about many 
people, for General Electric Evendale is 
many people, N 


Gratitude to the VA Hospital of West 
Haven, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, often- 
times our mail reflects harsh and un- 
justified criticism toward the adminis- 
tration of veterans hospitals throughout 
the United States, and investigation re- 
veals that the complaints and criticism 
are without basis and unwarranted. 

It is refreshing to have a constituent 
write a letter of praise toward a veterans 
hospital and the manager of one, and I 
therefore include in these remarks a 
letter addressed to Dr. Lewis G. Beards- 
ley, of the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital at West Haven, Conn., which is in 
my district, by a constituent for whom I 
have the greatest regard and esteem. 

I have come to know Dr. Beardsley 
quite well and in my dealings with him 
have found him to be extremely sympa- 
thetic toward a veteran, cooperative and 
kind. He has devoted many hours to me 
when I consulted or communicated with 
him in behalf of veterans in my district, 
and I am sure that he is a credit to the 
Veterans’ Administration and to his 
profession. 

The letter follows: 

West Haven, CONN., February 25, 1957, 
Lewis G. Beaxpsier, M. D., 

Manager, Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital, West Haven, Conn. 

Dear Dr. BEARDSLEY; Am indeed grateful 
for your very fine letter of February 11th ex- 
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pressing sympathy on the death of my 
brother, Clarence P. Pierson, which occurred 


at the Veterans’ Hospital in West Haven 
on February 9th. 

It will always be most gratifying to re- 
member the excellent care my brother, 
Clarence, received while a patient at the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital. 

Unlike many private institutions wherein 
the staff attitude toward sickness (partic- 
ularly in its terminal aspects) is usually 
casual, the spirit of all the people of your 
group exemplifies in the highest degree the 
qualities of geriuine interest and sympathetic 
consideration. One cannot measure these 
attributes, nor can he forget them. 

I ask that you transmit my thanks to 
Doctors Gibbs, Coppola and Lindberg for 
their countless courtesies. And to yourself 
and the many others who were so kind and 
so cooperative, my deepest appreciation. 


Sincerely, 
ALBERT T. PIERSON. 


For a Strong National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude the following editorial which was 
published in the Paterson (N. J.) Even- 
ing News on Wednesday, February 27, 
1957: 

For A STRONG NATIONAL GUARD 


The 3-day combined celebration and dem- 
onstration of National Guard strength at 
the Paterson Armory was an effective display 
of the constant alertness of our military on 
the home front. 

Officers of the Guard troops stationed at 
the armory have reason to be proud of their 
showing and unquestionably, the prime rea- 
son for the activities which was to stimulate 
new recruiting, served its purpose well. 

Increasing the strength of the National 
Guard to help take up the slack caused by 
reduction of our military forces was the 
purpose. This makes sense on several counts. 
For one thing, it’s good economics. A large 
and strong National Guard, composed of 
volunteer citizen-soldiers, is about the most 
in the way of defense we can get for our 
money. Guardsmen give their country much 
more in protection than they ever receive in 
dollars, the regrettable recent popping-off in 
Washington to the contrary. notwithstand- 
ing. 

For another thing, the spirit of volunteer 
service which is the foundation of the Na- 
tional Guard, is in the very best tradition of 
our American way of life. Very probably 
our historic preference for doing a job vol- 
untarily before it is forced upon us, without 
choice, accounts for much of our strength 
as a Nation. 

The success of the voluntary approach to 
matters military is forcefully illustrated by 
the fact that the National Guard, with yol- 
untary service as its keystone, is the oldest 
military organization in the country. Its 
history dates back over more than 300 years, 
well before the Revolutionary War. And 
from the Revolution on, guardsmen have 
fought for their country in every conflict in 
which it was engaged. 

The peacetime service of the National 
Guard is also impressive. We know of its 
work in time of emergency and disaster in 
this State. The Guard served valiantly, too, 
at the San Francisco earthquake, the Gal- 
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yeston and Johnstown floods, at Texas City, 
in hurricanes on the east coast, blizzards in 
the Plains States. The list is long. 

Now, at the request of Congress, and to 
meet a need for the particular kind of serv- 
ice which only the National Guard can offer, 
the Guard must increase its strength. Ap- 
propriately, the time chosen for Its big re- 
cruitment drive falls on the birthday an- 
niversary of the founder of our Nation. 
Thus it symbolized, if a symbol is needed, 
the essential character of the National Guard 
in the affairs of our country. Its campaign 
deserves public support, as a tribute not 
alone to the organization but to our own 
contingents at the Paterson Armory under 
the capable direction of Col. James G. De- 
pew and Lt. Col. Robert Wilson. 


A Matter of Morals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from editorial page of the Detroit News, 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957: 

A MATTER or MORALS 


The best that can be said for Dag Ham- 
marskjold's report on what the United Na- 
tions might do to settle the dispute between 
Egypt and Israel is that it occupies a regalis- 
tie middle ground so unsatisfactory to both 
sides as to insure its rejection by the U. N. 
Assembly. The worst is that the report im- 
plies moral bankruptcy in the U. N. leader- 
ship which not only admits helplessness to 
enforce a solution but inability even to come 
to grips with the rights and wrongs of the 
problem. 

Mr. Hammarskjold still insists that Israeli 
troops must be withdrawn unconditionally 
from the Gaza strip and fortified places 
along the Gulf of Aqaba. He suggests then 
that U. N. troops might follow them into 
occupation here as they have elsewhere in 
the Sinai Peninsula. But he also maintains 
that the U. N. operates as a guest of the 
Egyptian Government. Colonel Nasser would, 
therefore, be free at his leisure to dismiss 
the guardians of the peace and resume his 
interrupted aggressions against Israeli fron- 
tiers and Israeli shipping. 

This solution continues to assume that 
Israel has been an unprovoked aggressor and 
that Egypt desires a peaceful settlement. 
It ignores the central fact of the last 8 
years: That despite the armistice, Egypt 
has steadily maintained a state of war with 
Israel and has openly pursued and justified 
acts of war against her. Colonel Nasser has 
never suggested that he seeks peace. On the 
contrary he has repeatedly refused any ne- 
gotiations that would remotely imply accept- 
ance of Israel's right to exist at all as a 
nation. 


These are political facts. They are also 
moral facts. If the U. N. wishes to main- 
tain that war ls wrong and undertakes to 
punish aggressors, it cannot condone, much 
less strengthen, a government whose avowed 
policy is to remain at war until its enemy 
is annihilated. It cannot pretend to work 
for peace by recreating the conditions of in- 
evitable conflict. 


The worst of this sorry business is that 
the U. N. abetted by the United States is 
crucifying itself. A world organization so 
indifferent to international justice and so 
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proper that it can keep peace only with the 
consent of those who are breaking it may be 
worse than useless. It may serve chiefly to 
promote anarchy among nations and hang a 
cloak of piety over international immorality. 


We're Over the Surplus, and Here's Why 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article from the Farm Journal 
gives us a more encouraging picture of 
the disposal of surplus agricultural com- 
modities. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that we will 
soon be back on an even keel and that 
the present program will finally put an 
end to our having to pay for and store 
food in caves and ships, where most of it 
will perish: 

From the Farm Journal of March 1957] 
WE'RE Oven THE SURPLUS HUMP AND 
Here's WHY 
(By Claude W. Gifford) 

We've finally passed over the hump of the 
farm surplus pile. 

And it looks like we'll keep going down- 
hill for a time. 

Within 3 to 5 years—with luck we could be 
somewhere near normal carryover, depending 
on whose definition of normal you use. 

And within this situation are the makings 
for the next big farm political ruckus: 
What to do about price supports and acreage 
when we get down to livable reserves? 

Here's what's happening: 

1. We're making unusual progress in mov- 
ing our surplus hoard. We've already cleaned 
the CCC cupboard bare of some of the earlier 
trouble makers: butter, eggs, cottonseed oil 
and meal, seeds, tung oil, honey, and flaxseed. 

The real headaches remaining are corn, 
wheat, and cotton—together they now repre- 
sent 79 cents out of every dollar of CCC in- 
vestment. 

2, Hard-hitting export policies are boosting 
our overseas shipments to the highest levels 
in history. Cut-rate prices and give-aways 
are helping here. We'll move out nearly 
three times more CCC supplies in the year 
ending June 30 than in 1954. 

The cotton disposal program is the most 
dramatic Government sales success in recent 
times, In this marketing year we'll export 
6% million bales—$1.3 billion worth. (Last 
year we moved only 2.2 million bales.) 

3. The soil bank shows signs of really cut- 
ting production—if politicians will resist the 
temptation to convert it into an excuse for 
handing “easy” money around. (That's a 
big .“) 

United States Department of Agriculture 
officials estimate that the 1957 soil bank sign- 
up will shrink last year’s wheat and cotton 
crops by 20 percent. 

The corn program that 61 percent of the 
corn growers voted for would have let the 
soil bank reduce corn output, too. Congress 
can still pass a corn program that would 
do this—the bill has been in the hopper since 
late January, 1 

4. Foreign tensions end unrest could v 
well lead to unexpected demands on our farm 
supplies—either in the form of liberalized 
United States ald or world scare buying. 4 

Add up these four things, and the day! 
may not be too far away when we'll whittle 
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that huge surplus pile into a Nveable normal 
supply. 

As that time approaches, the hottest farm 
questions in years will be: 

Do we let support prices and acreage allot- 
ments climb the flexible ladder, as the law 
now on the books provides, enticing another 
production stint to build up the surplus pile 
again? 

Or do we tighten the screws on production 
in a more determined effort to make supports 
work—bdy strict. bushel, pound, and bale 
quotas; by cross-compliance; and by lower- 
ing national minimum allotments to where 
they'll actually check production? 

Or do we rebel and throw off Government 
controls and political determination of how 
much we can produce? Maybe set stop-loss 
Support levels and let relatively free market 
Prices and individual ability decide who will 
Plant how much of what? 

Or do we keep a permanent soll bank and 
let Uncle Sam contribute to farm income, by 
maintaining higher-than-needed national 
acreage minimums, but paying farmers to 
Plant less than their allotments? 

Or do we let farm prices fall to whatever 
level they will and pay farmers a production 
Payment, in hopes that we can have cheaper 
food and higher farm income at the same 
time, giving Congress the job of picking up 
the tab? 

Or do we set up American prices for farm 
goods used In this country and let supports 
fall to competitive world prices? Should we 
continue Government foreign trading and 
Sales based on billions of subsidies? Or 
should we return to a relatively free market 
and private trading? 

There's dynamite in those questions. 
They're what we'll be reading about, talk- 
ing over, and yoting on In the months ahead. 

The opening shots will soon explode as 
the political lines shape up and the battle 
begins. It could be a hot issue in the 1958 
Congressional campat d a real donny- 
brook in the 1960 presidential election. 

If we're wise, maybe we had better settle 
these questions soon in our own farm meet- 
ings and organizations, then tell Congress 
What we want. If we wait too long, the 
Viewpoint. may get so entangled in political 
Positions that all horsesense will be lost. 


Poverty Amidst Plenty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
ins Washington Post of January 23, 

E 
POVERTY AMIDST PLENTY 

The pathetic story of the Ramsey family 
Comes as a jolting and needed reminder that 
the richest Nation on earth cannot be com- 
Placent yet about winning the age-old war 
against poverty. This family of 13 was found 
living without food in a heatless ramshackle 
house In Seat Pleasant, Md. It is terrible 
to speculate what might have happened if 
a compassionate neighbor had not discov- 
fred the Ramsey family’s plight. 

The story of the family shows again the 
emptiness of the old cliché blaming pov- 
erty on personal weaknesses; a combina- 
tion of fire, injuries, illness, and just plain 
bad luck might have felled a stronger man 
than John Ramsey, 32-year-old head of the 
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large family. The fact that any family could 
reach the edge of starvation amidst a bus- 
tling suburban community should temper 
the growing mood of national self-congratu- 
lation over rising living standards. 


Mutual Security: Time for Reappraisal? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this week 
one veteran Washington correspondent 
observed that this session of Congress 
marks the fateful hour of our foreign-aid 
program. 

Certainly there is evidence at hand 
that the time has come when we must 
reformulate and restate the basic prem- 
ise of our security-through-aid pro- 
grams. 


It seems to me that we must decide 
once and for all whether these programs 
are, as Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther put it 
last night, “enlightened self-interest,” or, 
as others are contending, “useless give- 
aways." 


This, I believe, is one of the major 
challenges which faces the Congress— 
and, above all, faces President Eisen- 
hower. t 


As a contribution to this discussion, I 
am appending to these remarks an ar- 
ticle, authored by Dan Lacy, which ap- 
peared in the current issue of Harper's 
magazine: 

Foreicn Arp: Is Ir STILL Necessary? 
(By Dan Lacy) 

The outbreak of fighting in the Middle East 
made it painfully clear that the order we 
had tried to maintain in that area is hope- 
lessly unstable. Sources of the instability 
include pathological nationalism, racial and 
religious hatreds, embittered reactions to 
Western contempt, and inexperience in re- 
sponsible government, But poverty is its 
basis, the poverty that everywhere underlies 
these specific miseries—and not only the fact 
of poverty, but also the frustrating hopeless- 
ness of being so mired in want that no way 
out is visible. It was no accident that the 
recent tragic round of events was touched 
off by the abrupt and humiliating withdrawal 
of American support from the Aswan Dam 
project, one of the few symbols of ultimate 
escape from the economic morass. 

The area's poverty itself cannot be removed 
in our lifetime. What is Important is that 
its people experience the beginnings of 
steady, peaceful development and see for 
themselves that orderly growth can bring 
real and individual rewards. This is now 
going to be doubly difficult to bring about. 
The situation in the Middle East was allowed 
to deteriorate so far into chaos that only 
drastic action, if that, can restore its peo- 
ples’ faith in their economic future. What 
is even more disturbing, in South and South- 
east Asia and in much of Latin America, 
about which we feel no similar sense of 
urgency, a like disaster lies only a knife-edge 
away. Failure to create or sustain a sense 
of economic progress there can quickly lead 
to u situation as difficult as that in the Mid- 
dle East. In the world’s hungry half, as 
far as America’s role is concerned, time is 
indeed running out. 
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Most of the world's people outside Europe 
and North America still live in a simple yil- 
lage society, practicing subsistence agricul- 
ture. In many ways, their life has grown 
poorer and more desperate over the past 2 or 3 
generations, as more and more of them 
have pressed harder and harder upon their 
wasting soll resources. The people of 
these countries have generally shared in 
modern economic life only when they lived 
in large cities, or only in connection with 
the export of raw materials—like rubber and 
tin and jute—which was financed and con- 
trolled by foreign businessmen. 

The already frail economies of these coun- 
tries were disrupted—indeed almost de- 
stroyed—by the decade of war, insurrection, 
and ciyil disorder which followed 1939. 
Trade patterns were shattered; factories and 
railroads wore out and broke down when 
replacement parts could not be obtained: 
and markets disappeared. By 1949 the econ- 
omies of the Asian and Middle Eastern 
countries, and even of all but the most 
fortunate of Latin American countries, had 
sunk far below their already pitiful prewar 
levels. Many of them faced famine and col- 
lapse. This background for President Tru- 
man's proposal of point 4 may help explain 
the almost hysterical enthusiasm with which 
it was recelyed in the so-called underde- 
veloped areas. 

Since then five important things have 
happened. First, several years of relative 
peace and stability—except in Korea and 
Indochina—haye enabled the traditional 
economies to regain most of thelr prewar 
effectiveness: Roads and railroads have been 
restored, and people have settled back into 
the rhythms of work and trade. Second, 
the Korean war created a sudden demand 
for military raw materials, a dramatic shot 
in the arm to the producers of rubber, oil, 
tin, jute, chrome, manganese, and other 
needed items. Third, after a slip backward, 
the boom of the past 2 years in North 
America and Europe has been reflected. 
though rather feebly, in a steady demand for 
the products of the underdeveloped areas— 
especially oil and coffee. Fourth, the 
weather has been excellent for several years 
in South Asia, producing abnormally large 
rice and wheat harvests. And finally, the 
efforts at internal development in many of 
the countries have begun to yield significant 
returns in the simpler sectors of their 
economies, 

As a result, per capita income has been 
rising, though not rapidly; conditions of 
life have improved; and acute famine is no 
longer a threat. But this improvement is 
shallow. Per capita agricultural production 
throughout most of the area is still well 
below even prewar levels; in Burma, for 
example, only about two-thirds as much 
food is grown per person as in 1938. And 
there are disturbing aspects to even the 
limited progress that has been made. It still 
depends on largely uncontrollable outside 
factors, such as foreign markets or the 
weather. Two or three successive failures 
of the monsoon might reduce India to a 
starvation level, and & marked business re- 
lapse in Europe or America could wipe out 
most of the progress that has been made 
in the past half-dozen years in the under- 
developed countries, 


WHAT WE'VE DONE, AND NOT DONE 


Real progress has been made, however, in 
clearing the way for future growth. In 1949 
few underdeveloped countries could have 
made much use of outside aid. Neither we 
nor they knew what their real problems were, 
or for that matter what was required for 
economic growth in general. Plans for de- 
velopment were nonexistent or fanciful. In- 
experienced civil servants were rarely capable 
of handling the complex problems of taxa- 
tion, budget, currency regulation, and infla- 
tion control involved in economic growth; 
and tremendous health, sanitation, and edu- 
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eation programs were needed everywhere be- 
fore true development could begin. There 
were no established channels for aid, and we 
were as inexperienced in giving it as they 
were in using it. Today, in most countries, 
these barriers to future progress have been 
visibly lowered. 

The situation that confronts us now is very 
different. In the early stages of develop- 
ment much could be accomplished with very 
little capital, by organizing half-employed 
rural labor to use hand tools on community 
projects, such as building roads or digging 
wells. Better seed could be introduced and 
more efficient farming methods taught. San- 
itation projects could be built. Cottage in- 
dustries could be developed. But these lim- 
ited means are no longer adequate. Many 
underdeveloped countries are now reaching 
a point where their need is not for more 
such projects but for outside capital, soon 
and in quantity. 

Food production per person must now be 
increased, radically and quickly. Any recla- 
mation project to accomplish this will re- 
quire dams and power installations, which 
mean major capital imports. Industry is 
equally essential, and not merely village 
handicrafts, but productive factories which 
will show the full benefits of modern tech- 
nology. This means even more capital. And 
neither industry nor agriculture can survive 
without increased power supply and radically 
Improved transportation—again more capi- 
tal. The economic development of two con- 
tinents is threatening to grind to a halt, be- 
fore momentum can be achieved, simply be- 
cause it is capital starved at the crucial 

t: 

Our competitors and imitators, the Rus- 
sians, have already begun to exploit this 
situation with attractive, if entangling offers, 
Russian grain elevators, hydroelectric 
plants, and irrigation installations are being 
built or planned in Afghanistan; a Russian 
steel mill is under way in India; a Russian 
techological institute is announced for 
Rangoon; a Russian nuclear physics labora- 
tory is designed for Egypt; Russian fertilizer 
mills rise in Yugoslavia. All told, Russian 
economic aid to countries outside the Soviet 
bloc now totals at least $600 million and 
may have risen to 81 billion. Soviet offers are 
dangling before other hard-pressed countries 
in Asia and the Near East and Latin America 
as well. 

Some of this Russian aid is as clumsy and 
ineffective as were our own early assistance 
projects, but there is no reason to doubt 
its reality. It is the more appealing to 
many countries, especially in Asia, because 
in offering it the Russians say, in effect: 
“We, like you, were once poor and weak 
and despised by the rich and arrogant 
countries of the West; but we have learned 
how to rise by our own efforts, without their 
ald. In a generation we have become so 
strong that even America fears us, and we 
will help you do the same thing.” Few gov- 
ernments will choose stagnant poverty for 
their people rather than entanglement in 
this honeyed trap, especially if it ls their 
only alternative. 

But even if the situation abroad were less 
menacing, our economic relations with the 
underdeveloped countries would need to be 
reconsidered anyway. The foreign-aid bill 
before the last Congress was presented with- 
out enthusiasm by the Administration and 
approved reluctantly, with major reductions. 
As an indication of the general dissatisfac- 
tion, three separate committees have been 
created to restudy the whole foreign-aid 
program: one by the Senate, one by the 
House, and one—under the chairmanship of 
Benjamin Fairless—by the President. This 
dissatisfaction appears to result in part from 
the way military aid has been handled, in 
part from a growing recognition that our 
economic aims are not being achieved, and 
in part from pure confusion, 
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Confusion begins when you lump under 
the vague words “foreign ald“ all sorts of 
transactions for all sorts of purposes. These 
include the $11 billion we spent, mostly 
through UNRRA, for emergency postwar re- 
lief and the $15 billion in loans and grants 
that went Into the Marshall Plan and re- 
lated efforts to get Europe back on its feet. 
Both programs were successfully, even bril- 
Uantly, completed and no further money 
is being spent for either one. 

Nearly all of our recent “foreign aid“ 
about $25 billion in all—has gone to arm 
and maintain a ring of allies around the 
edges of Communist power. This sum in- 
cludes more than $15 billion for weapons, 
equipment, and other direct military assist- 
ance, and some $8 billion to bolster countries 
ilike Korea, Indochina, Formosa, Pakistan, 
Greece, and Turkey) which have been in- 
volved tn actual warfare or are supporting 
armies far beyond their means, Of foreign- 
aid appropriations sought last year by the 
administration, seven-eighths were for de- 
tente aid, and of this two-thirds were for 
weapons, 

The debate over these proposals was es- 
sentially a debate on military policy. The 
question in the minds of Congressmen had 
little to do with the economic problems of 
Asia and Latin America. What they were 
actually arguing about was whether Ameril- 
can security was strengthened more by help- 
ing our allies or by spending the same money 
on our own Air Force, It is worth noting 
that the cuts of nearly $1 billion in the mill- 
tary aspects of the foreign ald were paral- 
leled by an unsought increase of about the 
same amount in the Defense Department ap- 
propriation, to be used mostly for long-range 
bombers, The relatively minor sections of 
the bill relating to economic development 
received little attention. 

What has happened, in fact, Is that the 
bold new program envisioned by President 
Truman in the point IV passage of his 1949 
inaugural has never really been undertaken. 
Almost a year and a half passed before any 
funds were appropriated. Immediately aft- 
erward, the Korean war broke out and dl- 
verted the national attention to military 
matters. When it ended we might have 
turned our energies to more vigorous efforts, 
but by then we had a new administration 
pledged to the reduction of oversea commit- 
ments and a congressional majority which 
for years had described all economic aid as 
Democratic globaloney. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has continued and even some- 
what raised the level of purely economic aid 
in effect during President ‘Truman's second 
term; but it has shown little Interest in dis- 
cussing foreign economic development as 
such, or doing anything decisive about it. 
As a result—though rapid economic progress 
for Asia, the Near Fast, and Latin America 
has been a stated objective of American for- 
eign policy since 1949—-we have only nibbled 
at the edges of the problem. 

WHAT WE MUST DO, AND WHY 


The trouble with American ald is not pri- 
marily that it has been too little. We are 
spending almost enough abroad already, so 
far as totals go, The trouble is that our aid 
has too often been nothing but a byproduct 
of other activities. We have been willing to 
pour out money to fight starvation or resist 
communism or arm allies or get rid of farm 
surpluses, but not to meet the realistic needs 
of economically backward nations, To break 
the grip of stagnation on those countries, 
and to start a process of self-sustaining 
growth, is the most challenging social and 
economic task the world has consciously 
faced. Quite possibly it cannot be done, 
But certainly it cannot be done by scattered 
and oblique efforts. If we really want eco- 
nomic progress in those areas we will have 
to make up our minds to it, and aim our 
forelgn-aid policies specifically at that goal. 
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A new forelgn-aid program must extend 
and expand our technical assistance if it is 
to be successful, and it must include a num- 
ber of other elements. But its main com- 
ponent—its new central core—must consist 
of measures for assuring a flow of capital to 
the underdeveloped areas; and about these 
measures we should make six comments: 

1. The need for capital cannot be met by 
savings and investment inside the underde- 
veloped countries. A critical portion must 
come from abroad, mostly from the United 
States. 

One of the persistent illusions about our 
foreign-aid program, under both Democratic 
and Republican administrations, has been 
the wishful thought that we need provide 
only know-how and that somehow all the 
necessary capital will come from savings 
within the underdeveloped areas, or from pri- 
vate Investors, or from hard loans by the 
World Bank or the Export-Import Bank. 
Much of the capital, of course, will be raised 
within those countries, The materials and 
labor involved must in any event come out 
of the local economy; that is, they will rep- 
resent people or resources either not fully 
used before or else withdrawn from previous 
local use. But not all, not even nearly all, 
the capital can be raised this way. There are 
two reasons for this. 

One is that the capital needs of a de- 
veloping economy in its early stages are 
prodigious, You need everything at once: 
land-reclamation projects; hydroelectric in- 
stallations; roads, railways, and port faċii- 
ities; factories; schools and hospitals; and 
a thousand other things. To some extent, 
one is useless without the other; there is 
no point in building a railroad with nothing 
to haul, or a factory with no power resources 
or rall facilities, or a hydroelectric plant with 
no industries to supply Once development 
is progressing rapidly, each year’s new in- 
Stallations can be financed out of the an- 
nual increase in productivity. But until 
the process is underway, the tremendous 
increase in investment necessary to get it 
started can come only from the outside or 
from the most severe reductions in con- 
sumption—that is, in living standards. 

A second reason is that the ability to build 
up capital resources depends on the coun- 
try’s capacity to import as well as the ca- 
pacity to save. No amount of local savings 
can pay for machinery, steel, and equip- 
ment unless it can be translated into hard 
currencies. A Brazilian industrialist may 
have the cruzeiros to finance a new cotton 
mill, but he won't know whether he can get 
dollars for the new machinery until he 
knows how the coffee crop will sell. Though 
the developing countries can, as indeed they 
do, take measures to ration their imports, 
there is simply no way they can now in- 
crese. their Erporta to the industrialized 
countries enough to for the capital 
they need. nate 8 

2. Private investment, though useful, will 
meet only a part of the need for foreign 
capital, Most of it will have to come from 
Government sources, 

As a matter of fact, given the nature of 
the projects, most capital for the basic ele- 
ments of economic development in all coun- 
tries has to come from governmental sources. 
Even in the United States private enterprise 
alone cannot build schools, roads, port im- 
provements, canals, irrigation and major hy- 
droelectric projects, hospitals, and railroads, 


* There are thus two gaps that cannot be 
closed without outside help; the gap be- 
tween investments needed and what can be 
za ved without coercion, and the gap between 
imports needed and what can be paid for 
by exports. As it happens, these gaps are 
generally of the same magnitude, and the 
dollars to cover the margin of imports will 
usually cover the margin of sayings as well. 
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Nor will American or European investors buy 
Asian or Latin American bonds except in 
small quantities and at prohibitive rates. 
Direct investment has only limited appeal 
to American businessmen, in part because 
of the insecurity and restrictions imposed 
by foreign governments, but even more be- 
cause the opportunities for investment in 
Canada and the United States itself are so 
rewarding. As a matter of fact, the net flow 
of private capital is into the United States 
and Canada, rather than away. 

American and European capital is likely to 
be invested in volume only in the production 
of oil and raw materials which Western in- 
dustries continually and inescapably need. 
Recently another area for inyestment has 
npma up in the foreign production of sim- 
ple consumers’ goods, so as to avoid the 
tariff and currency difficulties of direct ex- 
port from the United States. Both these 
types of investment are well worth encour- 
aging, especially for the experience in mod- 
ern technology which they offer to thou- 
sands of customers, employees, managers, 
and civil servants and for the general stim- 
ulus to modernization which their presence 
Provides. But no underdeveloped country 
can expect from this source a flow of capital 
in any way adequate to its needs, or almed 
to satisfy its most acute requirements. 

3. Once an underdeveloped country is in- 
Vesting as much as it can, we should pro- 
vide additional capital as rapidly as the 
country can absorb it without waste. This 
w not likely to cost nearly as much as you 

ink. 


Our natural tendency has been to gauge 
the need for aid at the lowest amount that 
will avert disaster. But if our purpose is 
literally to help the underdeveloped areas 
reach a level of self-sustaining growth, then 
it is in our interest to provide, not as little as 
we can get away with, but as much as they 
Can efficiently use. Quite apart from the po- 
litical and the humanitarian arguments, the 
Quicker these areas reach a self-supporting 
Stage, the cheaper it will be for us. We were 
able to finish the Marshall plan quickly, suc- 
cessfully, and—for what was accomplished— 
cheaply, because we gave enough. If we had 
tried to make do with annual grants of half 
the size, we would still be pumping aid into 
enfeebled and stagnant economies today— 
if, indeed, discouragement and frustration 

not already turned them to communism. 

It is impossible, of course, to estimate pre- 
Clsely the annual flow of capital that can be 
usefully absorbed. Proposals have been 
made that each of the advanced countries 
should annually contribute 2 percent of its 
National income to an international devel- 
©pment fund. This would involve an annual 
American contribution of some $3 billion. 
Though we could manage this, it is much 
More than the underdeveloped countries can 
Use. About half the population of non- 
Communist underdeveloped countries is in 
India, and more than half the capital needs 
ure probably in that country. Yet India’s 
second 5-year plan would require outside 
Capital, public and private, of only about 

million a year, Even if we assume, as 
We probably can, that more rapid progress 
Would be possible if larger funds could be 
had, the annual sum required in India 
Would still remain below 81 billion. 

On this basis, annual demands on us are: 
Not Ukely to exceed $2 billion annually. Dr. 
Max F. Millikan and Dr. W. W. Rostow of 
M. I. T., after a carful country-by-country 
Study, concluded that the maximum possible 
Capital flow from all sources that could be 
effectively used would be no more than $3.5 
billion, even it all countries reached their 

hest needs for outside capital at once. 

Actually, about, $2.5 billion is a more likely 

um for any 1 year, in view of the 
Widely varying stages of development. 

is a very large sum. But it is not 

Much more than half our present foreign-aid 

Program, and most of the present program, 
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however useful militarily and politically, is 
unproductive economically. The amount is 
easily within our means. An effective for- 
eign-aid program requires far sighted intel- 
ligence, but it does not require visionary and 
impossible sums of money. 

4. We can materially reduce the amount 
to be provided by the United States if we 
can enlarge, and most of all stabilize, the 
dolar Income earned by the underdeveloped 
areas, 

The principal source of dollars, for their 
imports and their savings, are the earnings 
from the exports of underdeveloped areas, 
Foreign payments for Latin American ex- 
ports between 1950 and 1954 ranged between 
$7 billion and $7.5 billion a year, while the 
total flow of both public and private loans, 
grants, and investments averaged only about 
$450 million a year. A 10 percent fluctua- 
tion in the volume or price of exports would 
have done far more than the whole flow of 
aid and investments together to determine 
the area's capacity to import capital goods. 
Countries Uke Venezuela or Iraq—which 
have large, stable exports—need no foreign 
aid for development. The needs of other 
countries arise largely from their lack of 
exports or stable markets. Wild fluctuations 
in the prices of products like coffee and rub- 
ber do special harm, since a single bad year 
can bring a devastating halt to all develop- 
ment, and the uncertainty discourages prud- 
ent investors even in bonanza years. 

Perhaps the single most important factor 


_in the recent progress of underdeveloped 


areas has been the growing market for their 
exports. If we can maintain a large and 
reliable market for their products, the 
amount of ald they need will be greatly 
reduced, and their progress will move more 
rapidly into the self-supporting stage. 
Earlier efforts to stabilize the price of coffee, 
rubber, and similar products—undertaken 
by the producer countries alone and usually 
in periods of declining markets—have gen- 
erally ended in failure. But carefully 
planned agreements could be made to work, 
barring a general economic cataclysm, if the 
major buying countries were seriously and 
Tesponsibly to participate in them. 

5. “Hard” loans should be used whenever 
the transaction calls for them, but most aid 
will have to take the form of grants, which 
will be cheaper in the long run. 

Marshall plan ald came almost entirely in 
grants, as does our military and technical 
assistance. Both Congress and the admin- 
istration, however, have seemed considerably 
uneasy at the idea of outright grants for 
economic development; and a number of 
verbal devices have been used to conceal the 
practice, The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, for example, has stated on the 
one hand that it prefers loans, not grants, 
but then again, it doesn't want the State 
Department to worry too much about col- 
lecting them. 

This confusion of loans with grants is too 
bad, since it is likely to lower respect for 
obligations to pay, and make genuine loans 
from the World Bank or the Export-Import 
Bank that much harder to collect. Loans 
have important advantages in terms of self- 
respect for the borrowing country, and the 
prudence with which they are sought and 
used; but these advantages exist only when 
the loan is genuine, given because the bor- 
rowcr is a sound risk, and expects to repay 
in full. Many of the needs for capital in the 
underdeveloped areas meet such standards 
and can properly be met by businesslike 
loans. When that is so, they should be dealt 
with through the World Bank and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and the resources of 
those institutions should be increased 
accordingly. 

We should not exaggerate, however, the 
ability of the underdeveloped areas to repay. 
Even the United States, fortunate and rela- 
tively painless as was our economic growth, 
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defaulted during the Civil War and the 
panics of 1873 and 1893 on a large part of the 
foreign capital we had borrowed for building 
our railroad network and other 19th century 
development needs, Most of the remainder 
was finally repaid only during the two 
World Wars, when desperate European need 
for imports from us built up enormous trade 
balances in our favor. If it is in our in- 
terest to make the growth of these economies 
self-sustaining at an early date, then our 
least expensive course is to make outright 
grants and let increases in productivity be 
plowed back into further ‘investment, rather 
than into debt service. 

6. Grants and loans for economic develop- 
ments should be made through international 
channels, if effective ones can be devised. 

At present, most international aid is given 
directly. This would be inevitable if the 
assistance were always given to forward the 
short-term political or commercial aims of 
the ald-granting nation. But if the purpose 
of the aid is indeed to assist economic 
growth, then there are powerful arguments 
for using an international channel. Above 
all, it allows the aid to be divorced from the 
shifting requirements of political policy, and 
permits it to be administered in the disin- 
terested atmosphere of objective economic 
and technological considerations. 

The Aswan Dam is a classic ease. Though 
this seems to be technically a feasible project, 
its economic advisability is the subject of 
earnest debate. For Egypt to concentrate 


potential domestic savings and foreign aid - 


for so many years on so vast a project, from 
which returns will be long deferred, would 
expose her to many problems. There would 
be strong inflationary pressures, and her 
Government might be insufficiently experi- 
enced to carry through so complex and 
lengthy an undertaking. Would not a series 
of smaller projects, from which earlier re- 
turns could be expected, be a better imme- 
diate objective? On the other hand, the 
Aswan Dam, if successful, would give the 
maximum return per dollar, and might very 
well be the only project of sufficient mass 
and drama to break through Egypt’s cycle 
of poverty-breeding poverty. 

Though these are grave questions, they 
are capable of reasonably objective answers. 
Yet I suspect that our earlier offer to give 
support for the Aswan Dam was not based 
primarily on such answers, and certainly our 
abrupt and peremptory withdrawal of the 
offer was not based on a revised judgment of 
the project itself. These politically gov- 
erned decisions, as you would expect, ini- 
tiated a whole series of other politically gov- 
erned decisions that seriously, and perhaps 
hopelessly, set back the opportunities for 
rational economic growth in the Near East, 
Had the decisions been entirely in the hands 
of the World Bank, or an organization in a 
similarly disinterested position, we might 
have had strong and hopeful progress instead 
of embittered chaos. 

Because the interest of the United States 
does coincide with that of the underdevel- 
oped areas, we have the most to gain from 
channeling foreign aid through an interna- 
tional organization. This is particularly true 
in connection with the rapidly growing Rus- 
sian program. This aid, skillfully adminis- 
tered for Russian political gain, may become 
an increasingly effective instrument of Sovict 
penetration. If so, it will leave the United 
States in the position of either abandoning 
some countries to Russian influence or en- 


tering an absurd competition in gifts. One 


way out of this dilemma would be to inter- 
nationalize our ald, which would compel 
Russia to do the same or by implication 
admit her own political motives. 

A further reason for using international 
channels is that many requests must be 
turned down for economic reasons even 
where national pride is emotionally in- 
volved. When an advanced country makes 


— 
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such a refusal, UI will Inevitably results; an 
international organization can much more 
easily afford the tough No“ when it is nec- 
essary. Also, the attachment of specific 
conditions to a loan or grant, frequently 
including supervision of its use, may often 
be necessary H the money is to be effectively 
used. This, like plain talk, is much more 
readily accepted from an international or- 
ganization than from any single power. 

There remain two serious questions. Does 
the United Nations have the machinery and 
the administrative capacity to handle a ma- 
jor aid program without its becoming a polit- 
ical football within the General Assembly 
and Security Council? Obviously the ma- 
chinery of the U. N. itself is ill-adapted to so 
large an operation; but the record of the 
World Bank shows it is possible to create a 
special agency—insulated from direct polit- 
ical considerations, staffed by expert profes- 
sionals, and free of the veto—which can act 
promptly and well. The proposals for a Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment (SUNFED), though vague as to 
administration, lie along this line. 

The second is whether aid so predomi- 
nantly from the United States can be made 
international by calling it so. If 75 or 80 
percent of the contributions to SUNFED or 
any similar organization are provided by the 
United States, which seems unavoidable, 
won't the United States necessarily dominate 
the organization and be held accountable 
for its decisions? 

-This is not an easy question to answer. We 
are confronted with what Gunnar Myrdal has 
called the awkward fact of the United States 
bigness. No international organization, even 
the U. N. itself, has been entirely able to 
escape an unhealthy dependence on United 
States support. But United States domi- 
nance has not necessarily resulted. We pro- 
vide most of the funds for the U. N. techni- 
cal-assistance program and the World Bank, 
and the president and many of the senior 
executives of the latter. Yet they have been 
able to maintain a genuinely international 
character. The mere fact that policy de- 
cisions have to be openly discussed within 
an international board does much to assure 
recipient countries that aid is not being 
offered from concealed motives. Much would 
depend on the wisdom and self-restraint of 
the United States; if we are wise and far- 
sighted enough to commit our grant program 
to the U. N., we will doubtless be wise enough 
not to forfeit the advantages by trying to ex- 
ploit our position, 

WHAT COMES FIRST? 


The necessities of such a program as this 
have never been laid before Congress, The 
Truman administration did not go beyond 
technical assistance; the Eisenhower admin- 
istration has done somewhat more, but has 
concealed most of what it has done under 
the name of defense assistance or surplus 
crop disposal. The belief has somehow been 
accepted that spending United States funds 
will be approved by the Congress and ac- 
cepted by the people only on the grounds of 
immediate self-interest, preferably assessed 
in naked military terms. j 

Yet a look at the legislative record suggests 
the contrary. The Marshall plan, requiring 
a considerably larger expenditure than Asian 
ald is likely to, and offered to Communist 


-and non-Commuinst countries alike, was 


approved in a Republican Congress, with bi- 
partisan support and wide popular backing 
throughout its history, and is generally 
viewed today as a wise and successful un- 
dertaking. The point 4 program has simi- 
larly enjoyed enthusiastic popular support 
and in Congress has become almost noncon- 
troversial, Even in the heated debates of 
the last session, it was not the economic ald 
but the military ald that was attacked and 
reduced. 

There ts a lafent humanitarianism in the 
United States that feels an obligation to do 
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what we can to make the benefits of tech- 
nology avaliable to everyone. There is also 
a growing awareness of how inseparably our 
own future is linked to that of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, and a wide dissatisfac- 
tion with aid to those areas as it now is 
given. There is a widespread realization 
that only immiediate and massive action can 
recover our position in the Middle East and 
avoid similar collapses elsewhere. 

With the simultaneous fracturing of the 
Western and Soviet alliances, we have ar- 
rived at another of those turning points in 
history where our decision will shape the 
course of events for years to come. So far 
our reaction to the challenge has been nar- 
rowly and unimaginatively political, with 
the result that we alienated our friends in 
Europe and joined hands with the Soviets 
in the slim hope of courting favor among 
current regimes in the Arab world. We do 
right, as the British and Prench well know, 
to make certain that the Russians do not 
monopolize the role of champion, among 
the colonial and formerly colonial peoples, 
against the West, But we cannot do so by 
moralizing and legalisms empty of real con- 
tent. We can do so only by openly assert- 
ing our long-range self-interest—by an- 
nouncing unequivocally that the rapid 
growth to self-sufficiency of the underde- 
veloped areas is a fixed and paramount ob- 
jective of United States policy. 

Only the President can clearly and au- 
thoritatively state such an aim. And if, 
with his enormous prestige, he were force- 
fully to urge upon the Congress a well- 
constructed program for achieving it, Mr. 
Eisenhower would almost certainly get what 
he asked for. If he does not, the forces 
blindly opposed to any kind of ald will 
mobilize themselves in the vacuum, and a 
negative decision will be made by default. 
At the first international economic down- 
turn, the slender margins of growth in the 
underdeveloped areas will be wiped out, 
leaving as the only alternative for half the 
world's people a road that leads into the 
future only by way of tyranny. We have 
fortunately been spared this decision long 
enough to learn that we can make it real- 
istically, in careful concern for our own 
survival. President Eisenhower, freed by 
the election from any dependence on the 
bitter-end isolationists in his party, has the 
country behind him and an unparalled 
chance to exercise his leadership. 

It will not come again. 


The Revolt Against Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF- OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a revolt in this country against 
the ever-increasing cost of Govern- 
ment—a revolution that is certainly jus- 
tified and long overdue. 

Congress has been bombarded with a 
great volume of angry letters demand- 
ing that this spending orgy be brought 
to a halt. It has not been too difi- 
cult for those of us who have an anti- 
spnding record to reply. The letters, 
and in fact the revolution itself, are 
most encouraging to the antispenders, 

It is my feeling that the readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will be most 
interested in the comments of Douglass 
M. Allen, the Washington correspondent 
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and columnist for the Cincinnati Times- 
Star, on this current issue; 
VOTERS LIKE Economy Excerr— 
(By Douglass M. Allen) 

WasnHincron.—One of the toughest facts of 
political life that a Congressman must. face 
is that every one of ‘his constituents is for 
economy in government, except when the 
constituent’s pet project is concerned. 

And each seems to have a different pet 
project. 

Also, no one pays any attention to the 
legislator's voting record unless one of those 
pet projects is up for consideration. 

As an example, take the case of Repre- 
sentative Gorpon H. Scuerer, Cincinnati 
Republican from Ohio's First District. Mr. 
SCHERER, now in his third term, is inclined 
to pinch Federal pennies until they look like 
something a child left on a railroad track 
in the path of the National Limited. 

But right now he is trying to extricate 
himself from a continuous landslide of mail, 
demanding drastic cuts in President Eisen- 
hower's budget. The unusual volume of cor- 
respondence is attributable largely to the 
campaign which the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the Times-Star, and others 
have waged, urging tired taxpayers to write 
their Congressmen. 

That is all to the good, in Congressman 
Scurrer'’s opinion. 

What hurts is that 90 percent of the letters 
accuse him, who has never voted for a nickel 
he didn't think absolutely vital, of respon- 
sibility for what the President is asking. 

He has disguised his damaged feelings 
somewhat in the letters he has written in 
reply. But they're there for those who care 


to find them. 


During the time that I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress," he writes, “I have received 
mail, with few exceptions, only from people 
urging some new or expanded activity of the 
Federal Government. It is surprising how 
many people are opposed to spending except 
when it comes to a project in which they 
have a special or selfish interest. Until this 
recent flood of mail, I often wondered 
whether people really wanted to stop this 
orgy of spending. 

“Week after week.“ the solon continues, “I 
have received letters criticizing my votes 
against spending measures such as library 
grants, the Colorado River storage project, 
Federal ald to education, grants-in-aid to 
cities for sewage disposal plants, and the 
tremendous, never-ending foreign-aid pro- 
grams.” 

Still, the Congressman is being blamed 
for all these and many more. It’s a tough 
life, but it has some consolations, both for 
him and those who think like him. 

For example, he hasn't had the slightest 
dimculty getting reelected twice, whether 
people know how he votes or not. And he 
isn't about to change his voting habits. . 

He's just sort of startled to learn that 
the people who elect him don't know why. 


Louisiana Mardi Gras Ball Staged in 
Washington Is Gala Event 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Several years ago. 
Louisianians in Washington, unable to 
celebrate the Mardi Gras season in their 
home State, decided to bring Mardi Gras 
to the Nation’s Capital. To feature this 
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event they made it the occasion for ap- 
Propriately honoring the queens of the 
Louisiana festivals dedicated to the 
State’s principal industries. 

Thus the Louisiana Mardi Gras Ball, 
Promoted by the Louisiana State Society 
under the leadership of President Felix 
M. (Dan) Broussard, came into being, 
heralding an annual observance which 
has developed into one of Washington's 
Most interesting and colorful entertain- 
ments, enjoyed by hundreds of Louisiana 
people and their guests each year. Mem- 
bers of the Louisiana delegation in Con- 
Sress alternate as sponsors. 

This year’s ball, held in the grand ball- 
room of the Mayflower Hotel, Saturday 
night, February 23, and attracting more 
than 1,000 persons, honored the forest 
Products industries of Louisiana. Serv- 
ing as general chairman was Senator 
Russet B. Lonc, with President Brous- 
Sard in charge of general arrangements. 
Ruling over their proud and loyal car- 
Nival subjects were Mr. Parrish Fuller, 
Prominent business executive of Oak- 
dale, as king, and Miss Barbara Boggs, 
daughter of Representative and Mrs. 
Hare Boccs, of New Orleans, as queen. 

Many of the Nation’s leaders, headed 
by Vice Presidént Ricnarp M. NIXON, 
Who presented the queen, joined in pay- 
ing tribute to their majesties and to 
26 lovely festival queens of Louisiana 
who, listed in alphabetical order, were: 

Miss Marlyn Bradford, of Jena, Lou- 
isiana market poultry queen: Miss 
Eleanor Cammack, of Winnfield, for- 
estry; Miss Yvonne Cheramie, of New 

ria, sugar; Miss Margaret Dellie Col- 

, Of Bossier City, dogwood; Miss Mar- 
tha Davis, of Lafayette, Lafayette Mardis 
Gras Association; Miss Lois Ann Doss, 
Of Alexandria, domino queen; Miss Sher- 
Estes, of Iowa, Camellia; Miss Mary 
Jane Grace, of Baton Rouge, Greater 
Baton Rouge Mardi Gras; Miss Sondra 
Hogue, of Lake Charles, yambilee: Miss 
Janice Holloway, of Bogalusa, paper; 
Carole Ann LeCompte, of New Or- 
leans, spirit of Mardi Gras; Miss Su- 
Zonne Lindsey, of Bernice, peach; Miss 
Patricia Lormand, of Delcambre. Del- 
cambre fishing industries; Miss Theresa 
Lovolpicello, of Buras, orange; Miss 
€anor McElveen, of Bogalusa, sweet- 
heart of the American Legion: Miss 
Margie Moore, of Crowley, rice; Miss 
Ulle Jon Mulhearn, of Bunkie, live- 
k and pasture; Miss Beverly Norman, 

of Shreveport, holiday in Dixie; Miss 
rene. Precht, of Bell City, fur: Miss 

Audry Prejean, of Abbeville, dairyland; 
N Betty Clyde Ratcliff. of Bastrop, 

Orth Louisiana Delta; Miss Margaret 

ichardson, of Haynesville, farm bu- 
à tu; Miss Raye Rogan, of Baton Rouge, 
il; Miss Beth Rogers, of Saline, cot- 

Miss Colelene Starn, of Bogalusa, 
Tose; Miss Janet Vidos, Morgan City, 
Shrimp, 

The young ladies in waiting to the 
queen of the ball, also listed alphabet- 
ae’ were Miss Peggy R. Angelle, of 
ot audville, La.; Miss Corinne Boggs, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss Elizabeth 
dali n, of Washington, D. C.: Miss Ken- 

Flanakin, of Silver Spring, Md.; 
me Marsha McFarland, of Baton 
ge, La.; Miss Priscilla Mullins, New 
Theria, La.; Miss Diane Nelson, New 
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Iberia; Miss Mary Charlotte Parrott, 
Alexandria, La.; Miss Anne Scheyd, Ar- 
lington, Va.; and Miss Stephanie Voor- 
hies, Lafayette, La. 

Joseph Martin Broussard, of Silver 
Spring, was captain for the pageant, 
with John Holden, of Silver Spring, and 
William Hogan, of Alexandria, Va., as 
aids. Pages to the court were Dennis 
and Keith Pyburn, sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Keith Pyburn, Sr., of Washington. 

Guest narrator was Walter Cronkite, 
of Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Charles Bornwasser, of New Orleans, was 
technical adviser. 

Adding much to the brilliance of this 
year’s ball, Senator Lone introduced the 
Krewe of Louisiana, composed of mask- 
ers in gay costumes whose number in- 
cluded United States Senators and lead- 
ing professional and businessmen of 
Washington. They provided the real 
Mardi Gras atmosphere as they distrib- 
uted favors among the ladies and danced 
with those of their choice during a call- 
out modeled after a famed institution 
of New Orleans carnival. There was 
also the Famous Door Five, straight 
from New Orleans’ Bourbon Street, to 
play Dixieland jazz in the best manner. 
A pantomime number was presented by 
Miss Susan Dupre, of Ville Platte, La. 

Among the many Louisianians who 
came to Washington to enjoy the 1957 
Mardi Gras ball were a number from my 
congressional district. They included 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray “Moon” Mullins and 
daughter, Kathleen, and Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. Nelson, all of New Iberia; Dr. and 
Mrs. F. H. Davis, of Lafayette; Miss 
Marian deGravelle, of Jeanerette, who 
was chaperone for the festival queens; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Earl H. Willis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Anthony Randazzo, Dr. and Mrs. 
John A. Foti, Miss Blanche Gauthier, 
and Mr. John Talley, all of my home 
town of St. Martinville. 


Tight Money and Small-Business Panel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or ¥ 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to call the attention of the 
House to a report of a panel at the 
western Democratic conference, held at 
San Francisco on February 15, 1957, 
under the chairmanship of the Honor- 
able WRIGHT PArMAN. 

The report deals with the squeeze on 
small business as a result of this admin- 
istration’s tight-money policy, and urges 
the necessity for quick approval of House 
Resolution 85, providing for the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to conduct 
a full investigation of national monetary 
and credit policies. 

The problems of the small-business 
man are of concern to both Republicans 
and Democrats, and it is my hope that 
this report will receive careful considera- 
tion, 
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The report follows: 


REPORT OF THE TIGHT MONEY AND SMALL 
Business PANEL 

The panel on tight money reached the 
unanimous conclusion that home builders, 
construction workers, and small-business 
men were faced with a crisis of severe pro- 
portions unless the Federal Government in- 
tervened quickly to ease the tight-money 
squeeze. The panel's unanimous conclu- 
sions were particularly significant in the 
light of participation by many Republicans. 

The reports by builders, building trades 
union spokesmen, and others emphasized the 
magnitude of the home-bullding crisis in 
the bay area. For example, from a level of 
46,000 homes constructed in 1955 the num- 
ber of starts fell to 30,000 in 1956 and cur- 
rent estimates indicate that the figure may 
fall below 20,000 for 1957 unless financing 
becomes more readily availaole quickly. 

The cutback in housing has had substan- 
tial repercussions on the bay area economy, 
Unemployment among bullding construction 
workers is presently estimated at approxi- 
mately 10 percent and the allied businesses 
connected with the buikiing industry are 
already beginning to feel the impact. Similar 
views concerning the impact of the credit 
squeez were expressed by the president of 
the Northern California Merchants Asso- 
ciation, who pointed out that the number of 
small business failures had increased mark- 
edly, particularly in the lumber industry 
which, in turn, had been affcted by the cut- 
back in home building. 

The problem confronting small-business 
men, home builders, farmers, and others af- 
fected by the tight money squeeze was de- 
picted by Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
panel chairman, as essentially a problem of 
what basic economic decisions were going to 


continue to be left in the hands of private 


bankers acting in behalf of private interests 
or either the Government would assume its 
inescapable responsibility to see that the 
Nation's monetary and credit policy is di- 
rected toward promoting the welfare of all 
groups in the economy. 

Congressman Param said that the “bug- 
a-boo” of inflation had been used as an 
excuse by the administration to raise interest 
rates; that inflation was not the real problem 
confronting the country as evidenced by the 
declines in agriculture, in home building, and 
the small-business squeeze 

Joseph L. Eichler and other builders pres- 
ent agreed. with Congressman PaTMAN's as- 
sertion that big business had had little or no 
difficulty in obtaining funds during the tight- 
money squeeze, while it had been literally 
impossible for homebuilders to procure 
mortgage funds at reasonable rates. For 
most of the year 1956, it was impossible for 
builders to obtain mortgage funds at any 
price and the supply of money available to 
small-business men was greatly curtailed and 
made expensive, 

An extensive panel discussion, during 
which more than 30 individuals were heard, 
rejected as a possible solution to the money 
squeeze confronting small-business men, 
homebullders, and others, the administra- 
tion’s proposal that interest rates should be 
permitted to rise, thereby attracting an in- 
creased flow of savings and making addi- 
tional funds avaliable for needed loans. In- 
stead, the panel, with one exception, agreed 
that the time had come to end the interest 
spiral. What is needed to assure an ade- 
quate flow of funds into areas that are cur- 
rently hit by the credit squeeze is a clear 
and unequivocal policy declared by the Fed- 
eral Government that would provide the 
funds at reasonable rates should private in- 
dustry continue to refuse to do so. 

The panel specifically endorsed a Demo- 
cratic congressional bill providing for direct 
Federal loans to support the GI mortgage 
market or, as an alternative, the investment 
of national service life insurance funds in 
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GI mortgages at par value and, if necessary, 
additional purchase support by a substan- 
tially enlarged Federal national mortgage 
association program. The panel emphasized 
the substantial harm and inequities result- 
ing from the widespread and exorbitant 
m discount practice and endorsed 
Democratic congressional bills prohibiting 
discounts on Government underwritten 
home mortgages. 

Panel Chairman WRIGHT PATMAN, chairman 
of the House Small Business Committee, and 
Representative James ROOSEVELT, a member 
of the House Small Business Committee, both 
criticized the inadequate approach of the 
present administration to the problems con- 
fronting the 4½ million small-business men 
of the country. The panel unanimously en- 
dorsed the recommendations of the House 
Small Business Committee that a more vigor- 
ous of antitrust be carried out by 
the responsible Federal agencies; that needed 
tax relief for small business be enacted 
promptly as promised by the President and 
the special Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business before the November election; and, 
finally, that the Small Business Administra- 
tion expand its program of credit aid for 
small business and procuring a fair share of 
defense contracts for smaller manufacturers. 

The panel also endorsed Representative 
RoosevetT’s recommendation that there 
should be created a Federal Small Business 
bank to help supply the missing link be- 
tween the pools of individual savings and 
the small firms that have sound investment 
programs to offer. > 

The sense of the meeting was that at bot- 
tom, the solution of the basic long-term 
problem depended upon obtaining needed 
reforms in the monetary and financial 
structure of the country so that it would be 
more attuned to present-day needs of the 
country. In this connection, the panel ex- 
pressed the hope that the Democratic Na- 
tional Conference can go on record and com- 
municate its views to the chairman of the 
House Resolutions Committee regarding the 
urgent necessity for approving House Reso- 
Tution 85, providing for the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study with re- 
spect to any matter or matters in the field 
of national monetary and credit policies and 
the financial structure. 

Representative WRICHT PaTMAN. 
STANLEY CROOK. 
Josern L. EICHLER. 


The Trafic Safety Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
traffic safety problem is receiving a great 
deal of attention today, thanks to con- 
gresslonal recognition of the seriousness 
of the problem. This year over 40,000 
persons will lose their lives in tragic, 
senseless highway accidents. Hundreds 
of thousands more will be injured and 
maimed, many for life. Billions of dol- 
lars will be lost as direct results of these 
9 

o nation in history has permitted 
such self-destruction on so great a scale, 
and yet we all but shrug it all off with 
the statement, “It was an accident.” As 
if it could not be helped, or there was 
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no explanation as to the causes into 
which we should investigate with a view 
to finding a solution to the problem. 
This fatalistic, it-happens-to-the-other- 
fellow attitude is dangerous and until 
the American motoring public faces the 
fact that it could happen to any of us 
and traffic safety is everybody's business 
we will never conquer the killer traffic 
accident. 

For some time I haye been of the 
opinion that there is more to the high 
way safety problem than mere mechan- 
ical or engineering elements. This has 
been the direction of our thinking on 
this subject thus far. However, there is 
the human element, also. It is into this 
human, psychological aspect of the 
causes of traffic accidents that I urged 
the Traffic Safety Subcommittee of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee to go when I testified before that 
group last year. A recent article in the 
Warhington Post points out that the 
Shell Oil Co. also is investigating this 
phase of the traffic safety problem. An 
hour-long TV drama entitled “No Li- 
cense To Kill” also recently dramatized 
the problem. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the Washington Post 
article: 

It’s Your. Arrrrupr, It’s Nor Your DRIVING, 
THar Counts 

New Yore.—Driving an automobile is a 
more exacting job than flying an airplane, 
steering an ocean liner, or running a train, 
according to the Shell Oil Co,, which makes 
the point in the Interest of highway sanity. 

The company has sent along a series of 
tips on how to stay alive though driving an 
automobile—recommendations that vary 
from a simple admonition to keep one's eyes 
open to a complicated bid for a deliberate 
rearrangement of one's psyche. 

It will be a giant step toward total traffic 
safety when psychologists and license au- 
thorities work out sound, scientific tests of 
driver attitudes and make these tests part 
of every State's license requirements, the 
Shell people note, because more and more, 
science is revealing that unhealthy driver 
attitudes are the real culprits behind our 
highway tragedies. ` 

They cite the horrible example of Hank 
Forrester, hastening to point out that that’s 
not his real name. Hank Is “above average) 
in abllity to handle his car skillfully.“ the 
Shell people sald. He's In good health and 
has fast reflexes. And yet he invites acci- 
dents almost every time he drives.” 

“That's because Hank's attitude is all 
wrong,” according to the company. “For 
him a car is not just a convenient, com- 
fortable way to get from here to there. He 
uses a car to express himself. 

“When he’s mad, Hank drives furiously. 
When he's with a friend Hank shows off. 
He cuts corners. He weaves in and out of 
traffic. * * Make no mistake, Hank han- 
dles a car well. He could pass the toughest 
road test a driving inspector could give. 
But with his license in his pocket, Hank 
forgets all about such things as a sense of 
responsibilty. He's an unsafe driver. He 
cannot be trusted—with his own life or 
yours.” 

The attitudes that produce a Hank on the 
road are hard to find in a test and even 
harder to change. Emotions involve your 
ego, and that puts your on-the-road atti- 
tude roughly in the same category as re- 
ligtous feelings or political opinions, ac- 
cording to the Shell people. Have you ever 
tried to change someone's political views, 
AR ernen you're armed with a bushel of 
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Persistent educational campaigns may be 
the answer to the attitude problem, the Shell 
people suggest. 

The company urges drivers to analyze their 
own feelings, and suggest the following self 
questions: } 

1. Do you feel that the laws are made for 
you? That by observing them, you help 
keep everyone who drives safe? 

2. Do you realize that close shaves on the 
highway are not all the fault of “the other 
guy?“ 

3. Is your car a convenient, pleasant and 
comfortable way to go places, rather than a 
means of showing off or “letting yourself 
go?“ 

“If you say an honest yes“ to these ques- 
tions, you've just taken the first step toward 
changing your way of driving—for the bet- 
ter.“ asserts the company. 

To illustrate its contention that “you can 
have perfect eyesight and still be an acci- 
dent going someplace to happen,” the Shell 
Oil Co, relates the story of William Smart. 
William scored perfect on his driving test, 
reading easily the smallest print on the 
chart. 

“But Smart soon found himself in a col- 
sion with another car.“ according to the 
Shell people. “It was broad daylight. 
Neither car had ben speeding. The road was 
straight and level.” 

“He came from nowhere,” said William. 

“This typical complaint led to the finding 
that despite his excellent vision, Smart had 
been driving blind,” report the Shell people, 
who explained: 

One doesn’t really see until one's brain 
gets the message from one's eyes and under- 
stands it. “If you drive absentmindedly, 
your brain does not ‘pick up’ what your eyes 
tell it,” they said. “When a driver's mind 
wanders from the road ahead to the girl he 
left behind, he is in effect driving blind.” 

The company admonishes: “Keep your 
mind clear of irrelevant thoughts—think 
about driving. This permits anticipatory 
driving—keeps you ready for an emergency.” 

The company concludes: 

“How is your perception? For example, 
when you're about to pass a car what do you 
perceive? The make of the car? Color? 
Year? Hardly. Such details shouldn't be 
important to you at this time.“ 

And watch out for William and Hank. 


Fort Strother, St. Clair County, Ala. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD, I include a speech 
given by Mr. Blair Jones, of Pell City. 
Ala., on historic Fort Strother, located in 
St. Clair County, Ala. The speech was 
delivered October 29, 1953, on the occa- 
sion recognizing the historical signifi- 
cance of Fort Strother. Fort Strother 
was extremely important to Gen. Andrew 
Jackson in his campaign against the 
Creek Indians in the War of 1812. 

The speech follows: 

Fort Srroriuer, 1813-14, St. Cram COUNTY, 


The beginning of the Creek Indian war in 
1813, which necessitated the erection of sev” 
eral forts, among them Fort Strother, can be 
charged to the powerful and eloquent Shaw” 
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noese chief, Tecumseh, His parents were 
born and bred on the banks of the Talla- 
Poosa, removing later to Ohio where, in 1768, 
Tecumseh was born, one of triplets, He 
Made several trips to Alabama in his youth, 
Visiting his kin. Later, his visits were not of 
& peaceful nature, He came with the full 
Purpose and intent to provoke his brethren 
to make war upon the advancing white men: 
His hatred of the Americans was intense and 
Was kept aflame by the British. 

The last recorded visit of Tecumseh to Ala- 
bama was in October 1812, at which time he 
Was in a great measure, successful. The ef- 
fects of his visit began to be realized in every 
Corner of the Creek confederacy. The fol- 
lowing year, 1813, the Indians became in- 
creasingly belligerent. The culmination 
Came with the terrible massacre at Fort Mims 
On August 30, 1813. 

Nowhere did the tidings from Fort Mims 
arouse more horror than in Tennessee, where 
the inhabitants daily expected an attack. 
September 18, 1813, there was a meeting of 
leading citizens in Nashville to consider 
Mensures of defense, They asked the legis- 
lature to authorize such a move, and at their 
Tequest the Governor agreed to call out for 
immediate service the recently dismissed 
Natchez Volunteers, 

A committee from the meeting on Septem- 
ber 18 waited on Gen. Andrew Jackson. They 
found him in bed from the wound he re- 
celved on the 4th of fhe month in the dis- 
Fracetul affair with the Benton brothers; 
but, he expressed the greatest confidence 
in his ability to lead his division. He did, in 

act, at once assume direction of the move- 
ment for defense, calling the volunteers to 
assemble at Fayetteville, Tenn, on October 
4, arranging for supplies of food and ammu- 
nition, and writing many letters on all kinds 
Of simular subjects. 
Jackson sent General Coffee forward with 
cavalrymen and hastened the prepara- 
tion of the main body. On the 7th, he rode 
into camp weak and haggard and took per- 
Sonal direction of the army. Immediately, 
fame urgent calls from Coffee who reported 
that he was about to be attacked. On the 
10th, camp was broken and that evening they 
Marched into Huntsville, 32 miles. On the 
next day he reached the Tennessee River at 
tto's Landing, a few miles south of Hunts- 
Ville, and, crossing the river, united his forces 
With Coffee's; halted here a few days. Octo- 
22, he moved up the river from Dit to's in 
& southeasterly direction for 24 miles and laid 
bea at the mouth of Thompson's Creek, the 
Srtification which he called Fort Deposit. 

Jackson's plan of campaign provided for 
à base of supplies on the Tennessee at its 
zou thernmost part, a military road thence 
180 50 miles to the Ten Islands on the Coosa, 

here another fortified post would be estab- 

4 for supplies and thence down the 
B abama River system to Fort St. Stephens. 
112 this plan he would establish a permanent 
i of communicaiton from east Tennessee 
Mobile. 
e second base was established between 
tober 29 and November 3, 1813, 144 years 
Ao. It was located at Ten Islands on the 
xó side of the Coosa River in that part 
— became St. Clair County in 1818. The 
ab Was given the name Fort Strother, prob- 
ly in honor of General Jackson topogru- 
„Captain Strother. 
It is regrettable that the plans and spect- 
tions of this important post have not 
Rai found. It is believed by those who 
80 * made a study of the site that at least 
acres of the level and rolling terrain was 
the’ in the construction of the main part of 
the base. A few years ago the location of 
blacksmith shop and the main block 
n Were easily identined. The site was 
tia Watered with springs which substan- 
ma the evidence that an Indian village 
or located at this natural setting, Bushels 
Arrowheads and other Indian implements 
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have been collected there. (I have with me 
several pieces loaned by Dr. and Mrs. Her- 
schell Bass, of Gadsden, who formerly owned 
the Fort Strother site). Mrs. Bass's girlhood 
home is on the site and it ls known today, as 
the graveyard of Jackson’s men. Many sol- 
diers dying of dysentery and other causes 
were buried there (another spot for marker). 
It was most commendable of the Frederick 
William Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of Anniston, to erect a marker 
to Fort Strother. It was erected 35 years 
ago.and is located within 75 feet of where 
one of the main houses stood. 

It was at historic Fort Strother that Gen- 
eral Jackson began and executed his extermi- 
nation of the brave Creeks, On October 29, 
1813, the small village of Littafutchee, on 
Canoe Creek between Ashville and Spring- 
ville was destroyed, After this action, events 
followed in rapid succession. November 3, 
1813, General Coffee with 1,000 men, among 
whom was the famous Davy Crockett, crossed 
the Coosa at Fish Dam a few miles above 
Port Strother to subdue the Creek warriors 
assembled at the village of Tallesehatchee, 
near present Ohatchee, 13 miles from the 
fort, The engagement there resulted in a 
massacre of 186 warriors. Quoting from 
Davy Crockett’s autobiography, We shot 
them like dogs.“ About 50 years ago, this 
stone (Inscribed, D. Crockett, 1814) loaned 
by Mr. W. H. McDonnald, of Ragland, was 
found at lunch,time by a Negro axman work- 
ing with Mr. T. E. Smith, a reputable sur- 
veyor, within the confines of Fort Strother; 
also, this adz was discovered by Dr. Bass on 
the premises. 

On November 8, 1813, General Jackson, with 
an army of 2,000 men, left Fort Strother at 
midnight to fight the battle of Talladega. 
After that successful engagement he buried 
his 15 dead and marched back the 30 miles 
to Fort Strother as rapidly as possible, for he 
was out of provisions, Arriving there, he was 
mortified to find none at that point for him. 
Several days later lack of supplies and enlist- 
ment expirations were responsible for a seri- 
ous mutiny among the militia and volun- 
teers. The mutiny was stopped by the in- 
domitable and arbitrary Jackson single- 
handed. 


ing the winter of 1814 General Jackson 
employed the few militia who remained with 
him at Fort Strother, after the battles of 
E muck fau and E’nita’chop’co, in construct- 
ing flat-boats to descend the Coosa with 
stores for the new army which was then be- 
ing raised in Tennessee, which was to oper- 
ate below. 

When the army arrived at Fort Strother he 
embarked the stores in the flatboats, which 
were to proceed down the Coosa in charge of 
the 39th regiment, and, leaving a garrison of 
450 men at Fort Strother, he began the march 
for the third time toward the seat of war. 
Within 5 days, about the middle of March 
1814, Jackson reached the mouth of Cedar 
Creek, where he bullt Fort WUliams, 

Indeed, Fort Strother is a negiected and 
historic spot. Jackson, Coffee, Sam Houston, 
Davy Crockett, and 5,000 other heroes of the 
Creek campaign were quartered there. The 
United States DeSoto Expedition Commission 
in its final report established the fact that 
DeSoto, the famous Spanish explorer, about 
1540 crossed the Coosa near the site of Fort 
Strother, In 1864 General Clanton, Contéd- 
erate States of America, fought an engage- 
ment with the superior force of the Yankee 
general, Rousseau, near the same spot. 

The site of Fort Strother is most accessible 
to visitors. It is 16 miles northeast to Rag- 
land from Pell City, black top road; thence 8 
miles on the new black top Ragland-Gadsden 
road to a sign on the right pointing to Hart's 
Ferry, thence three-fourths of a mile on a 
good dirt road. The Ragland road intersects 
highway U. S. 231-State 25, 5 miles north 
of Peli City. 
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The Farm Economy as Related to the 
State of lowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. COAD, Mr. Speaker, there are 
fundamentals in every line of endeavor 
in life and now is the time when we need 
to understand some of the fundamentals 
which play an important role in our agri- 
cultural economy. Mr. Carl Wilken, of 
Washington, D. C., is formerly from Iowa 
and has a lot of reasoning in his presen- 
tations. In this regard I should like to 
present here what Mr. Wilken has re- 
cently written in regard to the farm 
economy as it releates itself to my agri- 
cultural State of Iowa: 


Free TRADE CONCEPT 
(By Carl H. Wilken) 


After over a century of economic education 
throughout the world which held up free 
trade as the millenium there is no free trade. 
In fact there are more types of trade restric- 
tions than at any period in world history. 
The reason is simple. The real trade barrier 
has been lack of income. Table VIII con- 
tains the record of imports and national in- 
come for the 25 years 1929-53. It will be 
noted that all the efforts of our move toward 
foreign trade under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement policy in the past 20 years has not 
increased the average rate of imports in 
terms of income. The conclusion which can 
be applied to all nations is that their trade is 
governed by the monetary payment involved. 

The economic record of the United States 
in the year 1955 can be used to illustrate 
trade. As has been pointed out agricultural 
areas in the United States in the past 6 years 
have been underpaid. The author will use 
Iowa as a concrete example. The income of 
the State of Iowa in 1946-50 averaged $3.4 
billion, If the State had received a compar- 
able price for its production in 1955 its in- 
come would have advanced 53.5 percent, the 
increase in the national rate from 1946-50. 
This would have given Iowa an income in 
1955 of $5.2 billion as compared to an actual 
income of $4.2 billion. Society underpaid 
Towa $1 billion in 1955 and lost a market for 
$1 billion of poods and services in Iowa, 

The record of Iowa proves that the State 
spends 70 percent of its income for goods 
at retuil. Therefore the businessmen of Iowa 
lost $700 million of retail sales. There was 
no tariff between Iowa and industrial areas, 
but this amount of trade did not and could 
not exist because of underpayment for farm 
products. Almost every industry in the 
United States lost some share of this market 
which should have been created with new 
farm production. 

Finally the people in the Stdte of Iowa 
lost the profit inherent in this additional 
income for expansion of the economy of the 
State. The loss of this income reduced the 
tax revenues available for schools and roads. 
It reduced the level of bank deposits which 
would have been available for credit, 

A similar happening took place in every 
State in the Union in its agricultural areas 
in 1955 as rural America was underpaid $16 
billion. Again stating it bluntly rural Amer- 
ica in 1955 was the victim of unintentional 
exploitation by industrial America. The 
happening in Iowa has been duplicated for 
many years in every area in the world. 
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SUBMARGINAL FARMING 


Economists in every State are preaching 
the gospel of submarginal farming and tell- 
ing the people that there are too many farm- 
ers. If their theories are accepted and put 
into practice it will mean greater centraliza- 
tion of industrial production and an ex- 
ploited rural America with ghost towns and 
a further loss of markets for American in- 
dustry. 

Their theories bypass the fundamental 
laws of nature which require the use of sub- 
marginal operations. We haye submarginal 
farms from the standpoint of soil and cli- 
mate; we have submarginal mines and oil 
wells; we have submarginal labor and sub- 
marginal corporations. 

Again using Iowa as an illustration, the 
young farmer in Iowa because of a lack of 
earnings and savings cannot buy a farm and 
the necessary equipment. He is forced to 
start as a tenant with the hope that he 
can earn the funds from operating a farm. 
Thesé young men today are in a serious price 
squeeze as the result of too low a level of 
farm prices. Many of them are being forced 
to leave the farm not because they are in- 
efficient or operating a low-grade farm but 
because society is not paying a comparable 
price for the food and other farm products 
being used. 


Testimony by Mrs. Loretta Johnson, for 
St. Louis Consumer Federation, in 
Support of Compulsory Poultry Inspec- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our outstanding women in St. Louis, a 
leader in the St. Louis Consumer Federa- 
tion, Mrs. Loretta Johnson, testified last 
week before the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee on legislation to require Federal 
inspection of poultry for wholesomeness. 

Mrs. Johnson's statement was concise 
and to the point. It explains why we 
must have compulsory inspection of 
poultry for wholesomeness and how such 
a program should be carried out in order 
not only to protect the consumer but to 
help the small poultry processor as well. 

I am indeed pleased that Mrs. John- 
son's statement endorsed in all details 
the bill which I arranged to have pre- 
pared on this subject last year, and 
which I reintroduced this year as H. R. 
12. Under this bill, poultry would be 
brought under the terms of the Meat In- 
spection Act, which for more than half a 
century has protected us from diseased 
or unwholesome red meats. H. R. 12 
would amend the Meat Inspection Act to 
require inspection of poultry and poultry 
products in the same manner in which 
beef, lamb, and pork must be inspected. 

As Mrs. Johnson points out in her 
statement: 

By adopting the standards and definitions 
of the Meat Inspection Act, long-drawn-out 
litigation and discussions over terminology 
would be avoided and still provide for ante- 
mortem and postmortem inspection of 
poultry, 
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Mr. Speaker, because of the widespread 
interest in this whole question of poultry 
inspection, and because of the concise 
manner in which Mrs. Johnson outlined 
this problem and its solution, on behalf 
of the St. Louis Consumer Federation, I 
am submitting her statement for inclu- 
sion in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ST. LOUIS CONSUMER FEDERATION 
To SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 28, 1957, RE COM- 
PULSORY FEDERAL INSPECTION or POULTRY 
AND POULTRY Propucrs ron WHOLESOME- 
NESS; AND IN SUPPORT or BILL S. 1128 
Iam Loretta Johnson, of 4416 Westminster 

Place, St. Louls, Mo. I am a member of, and 

public relations adviser to, the St. Louis Con- 

sumer Federation, and I am here to represent 
that federation. 

The aims of the St. Louis Consumer Fed- 
eration are: To inform and educate con- 
sumers to become more intelligent buyers, 


‘and to see that the interests of consumers 


are represented and protected in legislation, 
We operate entirely with volunteers and have 
no paid officers or personnel. A week ago 
today, on founders day, celebrating the 104th 
anniversary of the founding of Washington 
University, our former chairman, Marion Wil- 
son Weir, received an alumni citation from 


the Graduate School of Social Work in part 


“because of her tremendous personal leader- 
ship * * * as chairman of the St. Louis 
Consumer Federation * * * and because of 
her effective work in advancing consumer 
interests over the Nation as a director of the 
National Association of Consumers.” 

The St. Louls Consumer Federation believes 
that it is economically correct to prevent 
disease whenever possible, rather than to pay 
for the cure of it. Therefore, and on behalf 
of the federation, I am here to plead for 
mandatory Federal inspection of poultry and 
poultry products for wholesomeness. This 
plea, we believe, is in the interest of public 
health and of value to workers in the poultry 
industry and to consumers. 

We believe that poultry inspection must be 
at the Federal level—as meat inspection is— 
since much of the poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts cross State boundaries. 

We please, also, for compulsory Federal in- 
spection of poultry and poultry products in 
some intrastate areas, particularly around 
big cities, if the intrastate poultry and poul- 
try products sold in the city affect or burden 
the conditions under which interstate poul- 
try is shipped into that city. 

We ask that poultry inspectors be em- 
ployees of the Government rather than of 
the firms whom they inspect. 

We ask that every poultry carcass and all 
poultry products that have been federally 
inspected and passed be stamped by a Federal 
stamp as is meat; and that the stamp be 
large enough to be easily read with the naked 
eye. 

We believe, after careful study, that the 
least expensive way to provide for effective 
poultry inspection is by amendment of the 
Meat Inspection Act (34 Stat. 1260, as 
amended) and the Tariff Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 
689, sec. 306) by adding poultry and poultry 
products to the list of animals and animal 
products to be inspected for wholesomeness, 
For 50 years the Meat Inspection Act of 1906 
has been quite successful in protecting con- 
sumers against meats which are unwhole- 
some, unhealthful, or otherwise unfit for 
human food. By adopting the standards 
and definitions of the Meat Inspection Act, 
long-drawn-out litigations and discussions 
over terminology would be avoided and still 
provide for antemortem and postmortem 
inspection of poultry. 

We beileve Federal inspection of poultry 
for wholesomeness will have beneficial effect 
for small packers, because the Federal stamp 
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on each carcass will assure consumers that 
the poultry sold by the little packers is just 
as wholesome as that sold by the bigger pack- 
ers who have adyertising advantage. Federal 
inspection will open up new markets for 
small packers of poultry—as it has in the case 
of meat inspection—and will enlarge their 
purchasing power, so that they can compete 
more readily with bigger packers; it will also 
give retail stores more choice as to whom they 
will go to buy their poultry and poultry 
products. 

Our experience as housewives has taught 
us the meaning of the adage, “a stitch in 
time saves nine"; we therefore plead that any 
proposed compulsory inspection bill or 
amendment to the Meat Inspection Act be 
searched for loopholes; and that any loop- 
holes found be mended before the bill or 
amendment is passed into law. 


How to Save $55,500,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Interior Secretary Seaton favorably rec- 
ommended a partnership approach to 
the Trinity River development. During 
the last session of Congress we author- 
ized him to investigate the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.’s proposal to buy falling 
water from the project as an alternative 
to the Federal Government making 
heavy investments in the power phases 
of the project. It ‘would appear that 
partnership with the power company 
would not only save the Federal Govern- 
ment at least $55,500,000 in capital costs, 
but also would, over the 50-year life of 
the proposed contract, result in the power 
company paying $135 million in taxes to 
State and local governments. The fol- 
lowing editorial opinion regarding the 
proposal was contained in a recent issue 
of the Los Angeles Times: 

PRIVATE POWER AND RECLAMATION 

The recommendation of Secretary of the 
Interior Seaton that the reclamation plans 
for the Trinity River development be teamed 
with the offer of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. appears to be in the public interest. 

The partnership plan would not only save 
the Federal Government at least $55,500,000 
in capital costs but would return to the 
Treasury and to State and local tax gatherers 
about $135 million in taxes during the 50- 
year life of the contract. At the end of 
that time the Federal Government, If it de- 
sired to acquire the power plants, would pay 
P. G. & E. only the unamortized costs plus 
reasonable severance damages. The Secre- 
tary says the unamortized costs remaining 
would be very small but recommends that 
more specific arrangements as to severance 
damages than are now found in Federal 
power law be provided. 

Considering that the Trinity River project 
would cost the Federal Government an esti- 
mated $225 million without the P. G. & E. 
building the power installations, it would 
seem the Federal taxpayers—and the people 
of California are heavy Federal taxpayers— 
should be spared the additional cost. 

The Secretary also notes that the surplus 
project revenues during the 50-year contra, 
would amount to $165 million, which could 
be used for the construction of other recla- 
mation projects in the area. 
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“Under the present Central Valley rate 
structure,” the Secretary says, “the Trinity 
power facilities, if built by the United States, 
would require substantial assistance from 
other project revenues in order to meet pay- 
ment requirements. Joint development un- 
der the proposed agreement would convert 
Trinity falling water into a substantial net 
asset of the project.“ 

The proposed contract will require the as- 
sent of Congress and no doubt will be fought 
by the fanatics of so-called public power 
development, But the figures submitted 
by the Secretary, and the use of plain com- 
mon sense, would seem to indicate that pri- 
vate development is best for the interests 
‘of everybody. 


M. Sgt. James Fox, of Packanack Lake, 
Reenlists at 61 for Duty With Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Passaic, N. J., Herald News last Wednes- 
day carried the following news story re- 
garding M. Sgt. James M. Fox, of Pack- 
anack Lake, N. J.: 

M. Sor. James Fox, or PacKANACK Lax x, RE- 
ENLISTS AT 61 roa Dury Wrru ArmY 
Packanack LAKE—M. Sgt. James M. Fox, of 

203 Hillcrest Drive, has enlisted in the Army 

for another hitch. He is 61 years old. He 

Was sworn in at Newark Recruiting Station 

by his son, Maj. James H. Fox, of the Air 

ce Research and Development Center, 

Baltimore, Md. 

Today, Sergeant Fox will pin the silver 
dak leaf on his son's shoulders, He is being 
Promoted to lieutenant colonel, Col. Fox 
ls 37 years old. 

ant Fox is a veteran of the Mexican 
border campaign, World War I and World 

War II and the Korean war. He left the 

ar Army after the first world war and 

Joined the National Guard. He had been 

Wounded in the Argone while serving with 

the infantry, He was recalled to duty in 

His son is a graduate of the Missourt School 
Ing duty in Hackensack. 

His son is a graduate of the Missouri School 

Mines, served with the Army Engineers 
before transferring to the Air Force and was 

& B-29 pilot before his present assignment 

to Tesearch and development. 


Mr. Speaker, I have been privileged to 
know Sergeant Fox as a close personal 
friend for many years and he is one of 

most patriotic-minded men I have 
ever met. He loves everything Ameri- 
dan, particularly the United States Army. 

e would be a lost soul if he were not in 
Uniform. 

I shall never forget my meeting with 
the Sergeant in Seoul, Korea, during the 
E hting early in 1952. Isaw Gen. James 
N Van Fleet, commanding the United 

ations Forces, put his arm across the 
Sergeant's shoulders saying, Congress- 
I n, you say you are proud of him, well 

want you to know that we are too.” 
morat a picture it must have been last 
ursday when this 61 year-old ser- 
zeant pinned a silver oak leaf on the 
J oulder of his 37-year-old son, Lt. Col. 
ames HI. Fox, United States Air Force, 
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Fat Jobs for Faithful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Peter Edson: 

Far Jons FOR FAITHFUL 
(By Peter Edson) 

Any fear among the Republican Old Guard 
that the Eisenhower administration isn't 
taking care of the party faithful with fat 
jobs shouldn't be taken too seriously. 

The payoff of contributors to Republican 
campaign funds of 1956 is proceeding apace. 
Since January there have been at least seven 
contributors appointed to high patronage 
jobs. Here is the Ust, with the amount of 
their gifts to the GOP, as given by Senator 
Gongs campaign-expenditure’s report: 

Twenty-four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars—John Hay Whitney, Ambassador to 
London. 

Six thousand dollars—Amory Houghton, 
Ambassador to Paris. 

Three thousand dollars—James D. Zeller- 
back, Ambassador to Rome. 

Two thousand dollarse—Lewis W. Douglas, 
reappointment to United States Advisory 
Committee on Information. 

One thousand dollars—Robert Dechart, 
General Counsel, Defense Department. 

Nine hundred dollars—Leon Pierson, 
United States attorney for Maryland. 

Five hundred dollars— Edward Foss Wilson, 
Assistant Secretary for Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

To this list should be added the names 
of two of the above appointees’ wives. Mrs. 
Whitney contributed $9,000, Mrs. Zellerbach 
$4,500. This brings the total of these job- 
holders’ contributions to $53,400. 

In addition to these recent handouts, it 
is, of course, a matter of record that during 
the first Eisenhower term, political ap- 
polntees to top policymaking jobs were well 
taken care of with salary increases. 

The Executive Pay Act of 1955 increased 
the salaries of 287 political appointees by a 
total of $1,250,000 a year. This was to carry 
out a campaign promise to economize. Natch, 

Eleven deputy secretary-rank jobs were 
raised from $18,000-$20,000 level to $22,000- 
$22,500. Twenty-two policymakers having 
the rank of under secretary were raised from 
$17,500 to $20,000, And 23 assistant secreta- 
ries were upped from $16,000 to 620,000. 

Below these Cabinet and sub-Cabinet jobs, 
184 directors, administrators, commissioners, 
and the like were raised from 615,000 to 
$20,000 and 35 more from $14,800 to $17,500. 

All these increases were, of course, made 
to attract higher type executives to Govern- 
ment service. Natch. 

What sticks out in all this, however, is 
how many more of the high administrative 
types the present administration needs to 
run the Government than the previous ad- 
ministration did. 

President Truman listed 12 White House 
secretaries and administrative assistants. 
President Eisenhower lists 38, Total White 
House employment is up from 140 in 1953 to 
over 300. 

The late James G. Forrestal, first Secre- 
tary of Defense, ran the Pentagon with eight 
principal assistants, no deputies, no under 
or assistant secretaries, 

Today, Secretary Wilson has a deputy and 
9 assistant secretaries, plus 3 special assist- 
ants and a personnel staff of 11. And each 
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of the assistant secretaries has from 3 to 
23 special assistants apiece. 

Department of State used to have six as- 
sistant secretaries. Now it has eight. Treas- 
ury used to have 1 under secretary and 2 as- 
sistant secretaries. Now it has 2 unders 
and 3 assistants. Justice used to have 7 as- 
sistant attorneys general. Now it's 9. 

Army, Navy, and Air Force used to get by 
with 1 or 2 assistant secretaries, Now each 
service has four. 

Agriculture, Interior, Commerce, and La- 
bor formerly had 1 or 2 assistant secretaries. 
Now they have three apiece. There wasn't 
any Department of Health, Education, and so 
forth. Now there’s a secretary, under- 
secretary, and three assistants. 

This is apparently just the beginning. 
A letter has now gone out from the White 
House telling all department and agency 
heads to make up new and bigger lists of 
top policymaking jobs which shall be exempt 
from the career civil service. What they 
want is greater efficiency through more 
patronage plums, Natch. 


Let’s Give Up Hate for Lent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include an article by Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley which appeared in the American 
Weekly yesterday. 


The appeal of the article is that, for 
40 days, each of us strive to rid himself 
of hate, a poison more spiritually deadly 
than cancer. Hate, if indulged, can sap 
our moral fiber and gnaw away at such 
lofty purposes as we possess, leaving us 
in the end bankrupt of any capacity for 
constructive leadership, 


I earnestly commend the article to the 
careful reading of every Member of Con- 
gress. Not only would its suggestion, if 
followed, provide a useful exercise for 
each of us individually, but I am con- 
vinced that great good could come of it 
for the Nation. 


The article follows: 

Let's Give Ur Hate ror Lent 
(By Phyllis McGinley) 

Lent is the time of year when even the 
impenitent make resolutions. In this gray 
season, something in the human spirit 
reaches out for the sackcloth and the ashes, 

All too often, of course, the resolve is only 
a stylish stereotype. We give up some little 
luxury which disagrees with us or which we 
have always disliked anyhow. The sleepless 
abstain from coffee. The overweight stop 
nibbling between meals and therefore pat 
their halos, Young ladies with complexion 
problems refuse chocolates. 

Iam reminded of the sacrifice nobly arrived 
at by a small daughter of mine when she was 
4or 5. It was just after the war when we 
were caught up in a campaign for feeding the 
refugees of Europe, and every household was 
assembling provisions for shipment abroad, 
We were touched when she, eager little soul, 
proposed packing a carton of her own. On 
examination the box was found to consist 
entirely of jars of prunes, cans of spinach, 
and a bottle of cod-liver oil—all her 
most detested daily fare. 


— 
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Now there is merit even in such giving. 
God, we are told, accepts our charity al- 
though it may be proffered for less than 
saintly reasons. And 6 weeks’ restraint of 
even our mildest failings can do us no harm. 

But how much more useful if we could dis- 
cipline our hearts along with our appetites. 
If, for instance, we could give up not candy 
or cocktails but our most dangerous self- 
indulgence—the habit of hating. 

Forty days of trying to like our neighbor, 
odd as he may seem; 40 days of attempting to 
understand his point of view, of bearing with 
his faults which are so much the samé as 
ours—how strange and enlightening an ex- 
periment that might prove. It would, indeed, 
entail a giving up beyond all our previous 
efforts. 

For there are few indulgences so satisfy- 
ing to the ego as hate. Its taste can seem 
sweet as honey on the tongue. It can fili the 
mind as deliciously as romance. Hate is the 
solace of the fanatic, the crutch of the lame- 
spirited, the ladder upon which small-minded 
men can perch and think themselves tall. 
And who of us is quite free of its taint? 

So this Lenten exercise would be strenuous 
and dificult. We would have to start mod- 
estly; not expect to become St. Pauls all at 
once. It might be well to practice nonhating 
on the nearest object of our rancor, or per- 
haps the most impersonal. We could stop 
resenting the voices of the children next door 
or the alarm clock. 

From there we could work up to non- 
hating the editorials in the opposition news- 
paper or the temperature or the way our 
friends impose on us. (I think I shall begin 
by trying to forgive the deliveryman who 
always leaves the back gate ajar.) Smal! boys 
could give up hating their homework and 
tidy housekeepers forgive the muddy-footed. 

From there, who knows? Losers might 
learn to like winners. Extroverts might 
tolerate the moody, intellectuals discover the 
good points of true-believers. Democrats and 
Republicans might find it is,in themselves 
to give up hating Republicans and Demo- 
crats. Likewise conservatives and liberals, 
the orthodox and nonconformists, anti- 
segregationalists and their opposite numbers. 

Finally, nations might take a straight look 
at other nations and do it without scorn, 

Forty days of uprooting hate and replant- 
ing the heart's soil with charity—what a job 
that would prove for us poor, weak, opinion- 
ated (but on the whole quite decent) mem- 
bers of the human race. But what a sowing 
it could be—and if the habit remained, 
what a harvest. 


United States Highway 41 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, House Resolution 
17, adopted February 25, 1957, by the 
House of Representatives of the Indiana 
General Assembly: 

House Resolution 17 

Whereas, United States Highway 41 extends 
from Copper Harbor, Mich., on an island in 
Lake Superior, to Miami, Fia., on the Atlantic 
Coast; and 

Whereas, it is a natural, scenic highway 
linking the glorious Lakes Region of the 
northern midwestern States to the sun- 
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bathed shores of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
breathtaking beauty of Miami Beach; and 

Whereas, coursing through eight States, 
this highway in and of itself must be con- 
sidered as a primary artery in the flow of 
commerce and an enjoyable route in the 
tourists’ search for motoring pleasures, there 
are few routes equal to it, as thousands of 
yacation-bound travelers will attest; and 

Whereas, the State of Indiana has under- 
standable interest in this national highway, 
which passes through 10 western counties, 
and through some of our largest and more 
important cities, through highly industrial- 
ized areas and rich rolling farmlands; and 

Whereas, the welfare of the State of Indi- 
ana necessarily dictates that our attention 
continue to be focused upon our fine high- 
ways, and in our efforts to advance and fur- 
ther the development of our highway system, 
we should take advantage of all means avail- 
able to accomplish this end: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of this 90th General Assembly, 

Section 1. That the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce, be me- 
morialized to include United States Highway 
41 in the national highway program; and 

Sec. 2, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Senator and Representative of 
this State in Washington, D. C. 


Texans Pay Tribute to Grand Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


‘OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the Thursday, February 21, 1957, issue 
of the Shamrock Texan, an outstanding 
weekly newspaper published in Sham- 
rock, Tex., there appeared a feature 
story written in the fine hand of Mrs. 
George Stanley, an outstanding news- 
paperwoman who has worked for the 
Texan for a number of years. Her sub- 
ject was a grand lady of the Panhan- 
dle of Texas, Mrs. Fred Oliver. Mrs. 
Oliver is the mother of a man who moved 
along the halls of the Capitol for a num- 
ber of years, made an outstanding mark 
in the history books of the Congress and 
the Nation, and who presently serves in 
a judicial capacity here in Washington. 
She is the mother of Eugene Worley who 
represented with high honor for several 
terms the great 18th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Texas. Many of you have had 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Oliver on 
her visits to Washington to see her fa- 
mous son. 

It is an excellent story of a fine lady, 
and I wanted to pass it on to all of the 
Members of this House and others who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Texan Pays TRIBUTE ro Granp Lapy 

(Eorroa s Norx.— The Texan seldom pub- 
shes a feature story without first obtain- 
ing on from the person about whom 
the article 1s written. The following story 
about Mrs. Fred Oliver is an exception to 
this policy. Material and the picture were 
obtained 9 ue in an ef- 
fort on the news 
tribute to a grand lady.) ne sell oo 
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(By Mrs. George Stanley) 

When the pretty young woman, her new 
husband, and her little brood of three chil- 
dren rode into Shamrock in a model T 
sedan back in 1921, even the most loyal 
citizens would admit there wasn’t much to 
write home about. 

Wooden buildings. Hitching racks. Dusty 
streets. No sewers. And the lights went 
out at 11 o’clock—sharp. 

Those were the days when one of the 
places you got your drinking water with a 
bucket and rope, was inside Kersh’s hard- 
ware store, and no one minded if you 
emptied your bath water on Main Street. 

But that was 36 years ago. And, in these 
36 years, Mrs. Fred Oliver, one of Shamrock's 
proudest residents, has had plenty to write 
home about. 

One son, Seibert Worley, is mayor of Sham- 
rock. Another son, Eugene Worley, went to 
the Texas Legislature, to Congress, and 
then to the United States Court of Customs 
and Patents Appeals. A daughter, Mrs. Louise 
Fields, is librarian at Army headquarters in 
Pennsylvania. There are 4 grandchildren 
and 1 great-grandchild. 

And, as for Shamrock, it’s flourished, too, 
because of energetic and enthusiastic boost- 
ers like Mrs. Oliver. 

For a young southern belle, the daughter 
of a galiant Confederate soldier who received 
the Southern Cross of Honor for his role in 
the Civil War, the Texas plains were a far 
cry from the wooded rolling hills and streams 
of Georgia. 

Mrs. Oliver's father, like her son, was a 
mayor—and everyone in Cartersville, Ga. 
knew that Mayor Johnson's daughter could 
play the piano and sing like a nightingale. 
Many of her friends urged her to go into 
concert music. Once in St. Louis the great 
actress Sarah Bernhardt heard her sing and 
urged her to go on the stage. 

But Idelle Johnson was interested in bring- 
ing music into the lives of those she loved 
in another way, She married and moved to 
Oklahoma, where shortly after the first 
World War, she was left to support her three 
small children. She did this by opening a 
room-and-board house in Altus, and later in 
Sulphur, Okla, 

Next to the delicious smells of the kitchen, 
her children remember best the evenings 
when their mother would read and counsel 
them. Devout in her faith, she is a member 
of the Christian Sclence Church and has 
made frequent trips to Boston, Mass., to 
study at the international headquarters of 
the mother church. 

It was In Sulphur she met and married the 
late Fred Oliver. The couple set out for 
Texas In 1921 where he had purchased the 
Liberty Theater in Shamrock. 

Mrs. Oliver's cheerful face has been 3 
familiar sight to all the youngsters of Sham- 
rock for the past 2 generations. In depres- 
sion days when 10 cents admisison was hard 
to find, children knew that she would accom- 
modatingly turn her head and allow them to 
slip past and see the movie tree. And more 
often than not, a bag of popcorn found its 
Way into the hands of the hungry youngsters- 

Her interest in her fellowman and her 
Work with youth was recognized when Gov. 
James V. Allred appointed her to the State 
pardon and parole system of the area. Mrs. 
Oliver assisted many boys in finding g 
jobs and took pride in the fact that they kept 
in touch with her and stayed out of trouble. 

During their first days in Shamrock, the 
Oliver family lived in quarters above the 
theater. One of the most vivid memories 
shared by Seibert and Gene Worley is lug“ 
ging buckets of water up the steep stairs, 
heating it on a coal stove, and taking their 
baths in a No, 3 washtub. Afterward the 
bath water had to be carried back down and 
was generally emptied right on Main Street 
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The Worley boys claim that their Ufelong 
aversion to frequent baths stems from this 
memory. 

Mrs. Oliver took great pride in the role of 
the theater in the community life. Actively 
working with her husband in the manage- 
ment of the theater, she was most interested 
in booking good pictures for Shamrock. This 
* Bometimes meant a 10-hour trip in a Model T 
to Oklahoma City, a round of selecting pic- 
tures, and the long journey home which was 
all too frequently interrupted by the sand 
and chug holes tn the roadbed. 

One of the most memorable bookings was 
“Abie's Irish Rose,” which she got for Sham- 
Tock even though it was reserved only for 
larger cities. People from all over Panhan- 
dle came here for that production. 

Pictures have changed a great deal in 36 
years, and Mrs. Oliver has seen the theater 
business grow from the old-fashioned opera 
houses with their silent films and overhead 
fans, to talkies, Technicolor, CinemaScope, air 
conditioning and drive-ins, 

When her children went off to college, her 
Weekly letters with a note of encouragement 
and affection, plus as much financial assist- 
ance as possible, were the highlight of the 
week. 

She encouraged her son, Gene, to make a 
Tun for the Texas legislature, even though 
the veteran politicans were saying he didn't 
have a chance. She was his ardent cam- 
paign manager and what they lacked in 
Political experience, they made up for in 
energy. Until late in the night, Mrs. Oliver 
Would write letters, make telephone calls, 
and hope for the best. 

Her hopes were not in vain, for not only 
was he elected to the legislature, but under 
her wise counsel and guidance he came on to 
Tepresent the whole Texas Panhandle for 5 
terms in Congress until he was appointed to 
the Federal bench by President Truman. 

Mrs. Oliver still has a keen interest in 
Politics and enjoys a trip to Washington to 
Visit with some of the lawmakers who gather 
frequently for chili suppers in the Worley 

e. On her visits she has met over the 
chililbowl, President Truman, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and too many Supreme Court Jus- 
tices and Senators to enumerate. 

Washington, she enjoys in small doses. 
No amount of persuading can lure her into 
leaving Shamrock to live anywhere else. 
Surrounded by her friends, her fine collec- 
tion of antiques and china, she enjoys moat 
her own little part of the world. It is the 
Part of the world she loves best. It is the 
Part of the world which she has filled with 
the music of her own heart. 


Power in the Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
editorial appeared in the Washing- 
Evening Star for Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 26,1957. In my opinion this editorial 
Presents constructive thinking. I urge 
my colleagues to give serious attention 
to this excellent editorial: 
POWER IN THE NORTHWEST 

The Wall Street Journal, in a report from 
the Pacific Northwest, has cited some im- 

ve figures that tend to pull the rug 
Sut from under Senator Morse and other 
Politicos who have been clamoring for a 
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vast Federal dam-building program in that 
part of the country. The figures leave little 
room for doubt that the clamor, which has 
included all sorts of dire predictions about 
an imminent and critical power shortage, 
has had a considerable amount of hot air 
in it. 

Actually, according to these figures, pri- 
vate companies and local governmental agen- 
cles in the Pacific Northwest have been do- 
ing a tremendous dam-building jobs of their 
own, In fact, as the Journal reports, they 
now have approximately 4.6 million kilo- 
watts of hydroelectric power under construc- 
tion, Just completed or definitely licensed 
for development, and they are seriously con- 
sidering projects designed to produce an 
additional 4 million kilowatts. In the words 
of one utility official, this postwar program 
has been the largest of its kind ever under- 
taken at any one time in any single area 
in the history of America, By way of con- 
trast, all the Federal dams built in the same 
region in the past 25 years amount to no 
more than 4.6 million kilowatts. 

Indeed, after looking over the Northwest's 
private and local public utility accomplish- 
ments of recent years, the head of the Fed- 
eral Bonneville Power Administration— 
which a year ago warned of a near-future 
serious shortage In electrical output in the 
Tegion—now asserts’ that the danger of a 
crisis has been deferred until at least 1964 
or 1965. All of which makes one wonder 
about the accuracy of the information that 
has led Mr. Morse and like-minded legis- 
lators to predict a sort of calamity unless 
our National Government steps into the pic- 
ture and goes on a dam-building spree, 


The Natchez Trace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by H. L. Coppenbarger: 

(By H. L. Coppenbarger) 

In the beginning—the beginning being 
the birth of America—there were only the 
buffalo paths and Indian trails.. 

But America grew from its outer edges 
the Original Colonies in the Northeast, the 
Spanish in the Southeast, and the French in 
the length of the Mississippi Valley. N 

So it was that the buffalo paths and In- 
dian trails became connecting links between 
the white man's outposts in the new world. 

One of the most famous of these was the 
Natchez Trace. 

The only land route between the East and 
the busy, growing Southwest, the Natchez 
Trace wound through 500 miles of Indian 
territory from Nashville, Tenn., to the Mis- 
sissippi town for which it was named. From 
this point it was a short ride down the river 
to New Orleans. 

In 1800 the United States made the trace 
a post road and, as such, it was cleared, 
widened and smoothed off by Federal 
soldiers. 3 

Toward the latter part of the 19th Century 
the old road entered into decline, The 
steamboat was a more dependable means of 
transportation. And there were the railways. 

Some sections of the trace were abandoned 
and the ground given over to cotton, corn, or 
tobacco. 


i 
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But the trace wouldn't die. The hundred 
years of its life had worn it deep into the face 
of the earth. A half-century later many 
abandoned sections of it were still identi- 
fiable. 

Between Port Gibson and Natchez, Miss., 
travel and rain-washing left a sunken road- 
way overhung by solid lines of huge oaks, 
dripping moss. It was a veritable hallway, 
with the sunlight filtering through the 
leaves. 

The trace wasn't forgotten. Historians and 
novelists found a wealth of tales in its life- 
time—of highwaymen and gamblers, of ro- 
guery and romance. 

It was these historians, both amateur and 
professional, who led the movement in the 
early 1930's to get the trace restored. 

The States began to acquire lands, In 1937 
construction was started by the National 
Park Service with Federal funds. 

Today, 205 miles of the trace haye been 
restored as a part of the National Park 
System. 

It isn't the same trace, to be sure. Where 
it was a dirt path, with logs laid in the river- 
bottom stretches and ferries to cross the 
rivers, there is now a paved highway and 
bridges. 

But the romance is there. The huge oaks, 
as old as the trace itself and festooned with 
Spanish moss, are still there. 

And there are markers and museums to 
revive the life and the legends of the trace’s 
times. 

Of the 205 miles already restored, 125 miles 
are paved, 38 gravel-surfaced, and 18 dirt- 
surfaced, with 24 more under grading con- 
tract. - 
One of the major, and most popular, sec- 
tions is the 79 miles between Ridgeland and 
picturesque old French Camp, Miss, 

A simulated-log museum stands at Ridge- 
land as an ínformation center for visitors. 
The Parkway has no commercial trafic, ad- 
vertising, service stations, or restaurants, It 
is pure, unspoiled scenic beauty. 

Its recreational areas, swimming areas, and 
Picnic areas are relatively “undiscovered,” 
and, because of the huge area they cover, 
probably never will be crowded. 

The National Park Service expects virtual 
completion of the 450-mile parkway by 1966. 
When completed, it will extend from Natchez, 
across Mississippi and the northwest corner 
of Alabama to Nashville, Tenn. 

ROAD TO A PILGRIMAGE 

March is an especially pleasant time to 
traverse the improved portions of the Natchez 
Trace and it's the best time of year to see 
Natchez, its terminus. 

Some of the South's most beautiful gar- 
dens and ante bellum homes are at Natchez 


This year 


Readers may get a free packet for planning 
a Natchez trip by writing: Miss Hospitality, 
Travel Department, State of Mississippi, De- 
partment WD-2, Jackson, Miss, 


Hoxsey Cancer Treatment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS” 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March €, 1957 


Mr, HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I desire 
to make a statement for the information 
of the Members of Congress and others 
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interested in the subject of the Hoxsey 
cancer treatment and as to its status, 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on March 6, 1957, ex- 
pects a representative of the Food and 
Drug Administration to appear before 
the committee to discuss in a general way 
their current program and any recom- 
mendations for amendments of the Food 
and Drug and Cosmetic Act, which the 
Administration desires to submit to the 
Congress. In the course of these hear- 
ings, the committee will call upon the 
Food and Drug Administration to ex- 
plain in greater detail its activities in 
connection with the Hoxsey cancer treat- 
ment. ; 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has already submitted information with 
regard to judicial decisions relating to 
the Hoxsey cancer treatment which form 
the basis for the Administration’s pres- 
ent activities in connection with this 
treatment. 

On July 31, 1952, the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit on 
appeal from a decision of the United 
States district court for the northern 
district of Texas, decided unanimously 
that: 

The overwhelming weight of credible evi- 
dence [introduced by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration] requires a conclusion that the 
representation that the Hoxsey liquid medi- 
cines are efficacious is false and misleading. 


The court also made the following 
statement with regard to present recog- 
nized methods of cancer treatment: 

It is further true that despite the vast and 
continuous research which has been con- 
ducted into the cause of, and possible cure 
for, cancer the aggregate of medical expe- 
rience and qualified experts recognize in the 
treatment of internal cancer only the meth- 
ods of surgery, X-ray, radium, and some of 
the radio-active byproducts of atomic bomb 
production. This is so even though the 
ghastly truth is that these methods fre- 
quently fail and are, in many cases, them- 
selves unsatisfactory. But it is true, never- 
theless, that with present enlightenment 
they are our sole defense against the scourge 
of cancer. 


Following the court decision on Octo- 
ber 26, 1953, the Federal District Court 
in Dallas, Tex., enjoined Harry M. Hox- 
sey or his agents from shipping the can- 
cer treatment or similar drugs in inter- 
state commerce with any labeling sug- 
gesting or representing that they are 
effective in the treatment of cancer.. 

In March 1955 a supply of cancer pills 
and labeling was seized at the Hoxsey 
Cancer Clinic in Portage, Pa. The Gov- 


ernment charged that the pills were the 


essential part of the Hoxsey cancer 
treatment and that the labeling which 
represented the treatment as effective 
for cancer was false and misleading. 
The case was tried before a jury which 
returned a verdict for the Government. 
The District Court at Pittsburgh issued 
a decree condemning the pills. The 
claimant has moved for a new trial. 

On January 28, 1957, the Food and 
Drug Administration furnished for dis- 
play in 46,000 post offices and substa- 
tions throughout the continental United 
States a poster giving public warning 
against the Hoxsey cancer treatment. 
The poster states that cancer can be 
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cured only through surgery or radiation 
and that those that are afflicted by can- 
cer are warned not to be misled by the 
false promise that the Hoxsey cancer 
treatment will cure or alleviate their 
condition. 

This action.of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration was taken pursuant to sec- 
tion 705 (b) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act which provides that 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may 
cause to be disseminated information re- 
garding food, drugs, devices, or cosmetics 
in situations involving, in the opinion of 
the Secretary, imminent danger to 
health, or gross deception of the con- 
sumer, 


: Antarctica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently introduced H. R. 4252, a bill to 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
formulate a plan and make recommen- 
dations for consolidation in a single 
executive agency of the responsibility 
for, and supervision of, activities in- 
volving Antarctica. < 

It is hard to get very excited about 
thiş vast ice-covered area down around 
the South Pole, but we should. To point 
out why, I should like to include in my 
remarks a clipping from the New York 
Times of February 10. This short ar- 
ticle points out some of the activity of 
our good friend, New Zealand, in this 
area, activity to establish her claims to 
a part of this area. 

Mr. Speaker, we should be no less 
diligent in our own operations. We can- 
not stand by in hope that all will be 
well in this area, and a small effort and 
investment now might prove of substan- 
tial value in the future. I recommend 
this article to the Members: 

McMurpò Sounn, AnTanctia, January 12.— 
New Zealand, which for over 33 years has 
claimed a sector of the Antarctic continent 
far larger than her own territory, acted to- 
day for the first time to exert her sovereignty 
here, 

A New Zealand post office was opened at 
the New Zealand expedition base near But- 
ter Point, Stamps were issued for the first 
time by the Ross Dependency, as the claim 
is called, 

Likewise a colonial government has ar- 
rived—in token form, for the only perma- 
nent inhabitants of this great land area 
are seals, penguins, and other polar crea- 
tures. Among the officials Is Capt. Harold 
Ruegg, who for 3 years has held at Welling- 
ton the position of administrator for the 
Ross Dependency. 

“Neither he nor any of his three prede- 
cessors had hitherto set foot in the frozen 
domain. Captain Ruegg’s more active job 
has been nautical adviser to the New Zea- 
land Government, 

The newly appointed magistrate of this 
region is Sir Edmund Hillery, leader of the 
New Zealand contingent of the Common- 
wealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition, which is 
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building its base here. Dr, Trevor Hather- 
ton, who heads the group of scientists who 
will make observations here during the In- 
ternational. Geophysical Year, is justice of 
the peace and coroner, 


Should We Help Poland? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Members of 
the House a thoughtful and informative 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post of Saturday, March 2, 
entitled “Should We Help Poland?” 

The United States has in surplus sup- 
ply wheat, cotton, and other farm com- 
modities, of which the Polish people have 
an urgent need. The reasons why the 
United States should extend assistance 
in the form of surplus agricultural com- 
modities and certain types of machinery 
are logically set forth in the Post edi- 
torial. I hope that arrangements for the 
extension of assistance to the Polish peo- 
ple will soon be concluded that will oper- 
ate to the mutual advantage.of both the 
American and the Polish people. 

The editorial follows: 

SHOULD We HELP POLAND? 


As the negotiations with the Polish mission 
in Washington go forward it is well to keep 
in mind the fundamentals of American pol- 
icy. What does this country want in regard 
to Poland? The answer that has been coming 
from statesmen, politicians, businessmen, 
commentators, and the people generally for 
the last decade is that we want to see Poland 
an independent nation. We earnestly hope 
that Moscow's rigid grip on all the satellite 
countries may be relaxed; that the peoples 
of those lands may be free to live in peace, to 
pursue their economic interests, and to take 
their proper place in a larger world com- 
munity. 

Considering the strength of this feeling 
about the satellites, it would be strange in- 
deed if Poland's first venture in enlargement 
of her freedom should meet with a cold 
shoulder on the part of the United States. 
The very fact that the Gomulka government 
has sent an economic mission to Washington 
is a demonstration of a new measure 
national independence. No previous War- 
saw regime since World War II could have 
done so (remember when the Poles at first 
accepted Marshall Plan ald, then rejected it 
under Soviet orders?), The United States 
must necessarily welcome the more friendly 
gestures of the Warsaw regime or make a 
mockery of the policy proclaimed by both 
Democratic and Republican administrations. 

Poland has not, of course, gone as far as 
we should like to see her go in establishing 
her independence, But she has probably 
gone as far as she can go at present without 
suffering the fate of Hungary. The basic 
question in the negotiations now under way 
is whether the United States is willing to 
help the Polish people improve their stand- 
ard of living while they seek to extend thelr 
freedom. The fact that the problem is 4 
delicate one for both governments does not 
make it the less important to move in the 
direction where lles some promise of greater 
freedom and prosperity and, therefore, great- 
er security, 
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From the economic point of view, an 
increased flow of trade could be highly ad- 
vantageous to both countries. Poland ur- 
gently needs wheat, cotton, and other farm 
commodities of which the United States has 
price-depressing surpluses. Poland also 
needs coal-mining and farm machinery of 
which this country has ample supplies, 
Loans will be necessary to enable the Poles 
to buy these products, but it such credit is 
limited as to amount and duration the risk 
will not be great. 

It is, however, the political considerations 
that are paramount, All the satellites will 
be watching to see whether United States 
help and encouragement can reasonably be 
expected H they succeed in attaining a semi- 
independent status. Viewed from this an- 
gle, any failure of the negotiations would be 
perilous both for Poland and for the cause 
of world freedom. 


Dr. Gunnar Twistmaul 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from National Review of 
January 26, 1957: 


Dre, GUNNAR TWISTMAUL 
(With acknowledgments to John Kreuttner) 


Dr. Gunnar Myrdal is the Swedish econ- 
omist who took time off to become the 
world’s greatest authority on the American 
Negro; and if you don't believe it, ask the 
Supreme Court, which ruled segregation un- 
Constitutional because Dr. Myrdal says that 
Segregation does unconstitutional things to 
the Negro psyche. As we were saying, Dr. 
Gunnar Myrdal is the Swedish economist 
who once served as Sweden's Minister of 
Trade, in which capacity he rushed to con- 
Clude a trade agreement with the Soviet 
Union so favorable to the Soviet Union that 
it caused a political crisis that ended up 
trans g Dr. Myrdal out of Swedish 
Politics, but, alas, into world—or rather one- 
World—politics. He sits today as. executive 
Secretary of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, whence he passes on 
Matters of economics and morality. 

Which is what got Dr. Myrdal to passing 
judgment on American foreign aid which, 
he has ruled, is in its present shape, bad 
economically and bad morally. It is bad 
economically because, having dispensed that 
foreign aid, we proceed to do business, na- 
tionally and internationally, according to the 
rules of free enterprise, which rules, as any 
Socialist will tell you, add up to poor eco- 
nomics. Under the circumstances, our for- 
eign ald is nothing more than an economic 
Palliative. 

It is immoral because the United States 
Picks and chooses the countries to which it 
Will send aid, and, as everybody knows, 
“when international aid becomes unilateral 
and politics thus enters into the distribution 
Of it, both moral and economic standards 
are apt to crumble.” Thus it becomes plain 
that “generous America often turns out to 
be niggardly selfish in its regular commercial 
and financial policies and practices.” 

The solution? Give money to the United 
Nations, and let the United Nations dispense 
it as it sees fit. 

Listening, spellbound, while Dr. Myrdal 
poke (at a seminar on welfare democracy) 
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were three stouthearted American intel- 
lectuals: Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Adolf Berle, 
and Milton Katz. (“None of these patriots,” 
the Chicago Tribune noted, “opened his 
mouth to defend his country or rebuke this 
Swedish carpetbagger.”) No doubt they will 
figure out a way of persuading the Supreme 
Court that foreign aid, except via the United 
Nations, is unconstitutional, 


House Joint Resolution 117 and Foreign 
Policy 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, January 29, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 117) to authorize the President to 
undertake economic and millitary coopera- 
tion with nations in the general area of the 
Middle East in order to assist in the strength- 
ening and defense of their independence. 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to pay my tribute of appre- 
ciation to the chairman and the senior 
members of the great Foreign Affairs 
Committee who so graciously received 
the new members of that committee 
among whom I was numbered. I am 
glad of, and grateful for, the opportunity 
given me to serve on that committee and 
to be present at the hearings and the 
executive sessions having under consid- 
eration this resolution, 

I wish to commend the able chairman, 
the Honorable THomas Gorpon, for the 
masterly manner in which he assumed 
the large responsibilities that the volun- 
tary retirement from Congress of the 
former chairman, the Honorable James 
P. Richards, placed on him. We know 
that it had been Dick Richards’ hope 
that after a long and distinguished ca- 
reer in public life he might in private life 
find more time for relaxation in the so- 
ciety of his delightful family and among 
old friends in the home community. The 
crisis in the Middle East which has 
brought before us the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 117 as the first 
urgent business of the 85th Congress has 
changed the path of the life of Dick 
Richards from that which he had 
mapped with such warm longing of the 
heart only a short time ago. It is proper 
to remark here that the fact that the 
proposed program is to be under the su- 
pervision and direction of the Honora- 
ble James P. Richards, who enjoys the 
confidence and the affiection of the Mem- 
bers of both bodies of the Congress and 
who at the call of duty was willing to 
make sacrifice of cherished personal 
plans, has been a major factor in the 
dissolution of doubts. 

Chairman Gorpon has proved himself 
a worthy successor of the beloved gen- 
tleman from South Carolina and of the 
others who in the past during periods 
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of stress and crisis carried the large re- 
sponsibility of leadership in the com- 
mittee of the House haying jurisdiction 
over legislation in the field of foreign 
affairs. In the public hearings and in 
the executive sessions Chairman GORDON 
adhered strictly and impartially to the 5- 
minute rule even when the witness be- 
fore the committee was the Secretary 
of State so that all members of the com- 
mittee had free and equal opportunity 
to inform themselves and to develop 
such points as to them seemed pertinent 
and vital. I stress this to give emphasis 
to the important fact that the approv- 
ing vote of the committee reflected the 
individual thinking of the members, all 
of whom had been given full opportun- 
ity of participation in the examination 
of witnesses and in the discussions that 
followed in executive sessions. 
MISGIVINGS AND UNEASINESS 


I anticipate the resolution will be 
adopted in the House as it was recom- 
mended out by the committee, and in the 
same spirit and for the same reasons. 
There will be among many the same mis- 
givings on the use of the ultimatum in 
the clarification of our position and the 
pinpointing of the zone from which in 
our national security we cannot retreat. 
There will be the same uneasiness that 
always attends the making of momentous 
decisions wherein there is the element of 
great but calculated risk. There will be 
the same regret that the President in the 
conditions of a gathering storm did not 
find it expedient to consult in advance 
and on a bipartisan basis with the leader- 
ship of the Congress. 

But I anticipate that among the Mem- 
bers of the House, as among the members 
of the committee, this sense of misgiv- 
ing, uneasiness, and regret will be dis- 
solved in the realization that to win the 
peace of our prayers we must show to 
the world the same national unity that is 
expected in time of war. 

It was said long ago that politics end at 
the waterline. As with families, so 
should it be with nations. The author- 
ity of the family as one contributing 
factor in building a community of whole- 
some character is destroyed by the public 
airing of domestic differences and squab- 
bles. The appearance of disunity in the 
presence of a grave international crisis 
between a Chief Executive elected as a 
Republican and a Congress controlled 
by those elected as Democrats could re- 
sult only in our embarrassment and ruin 
of any hope that at the end of the road 
we now are asked to follow will be await- 
ing us the peace for which we pray. 

DIFFERENT POLITICAL AFFILIATIONS 


I am not of the President's political 
party. Not many weeks ago in the heat 
of his own campaign for reelection, and 
to further the interest of the political 
party to which he was indebted for his 
nomination in 1952 and his renomination 
in 1956, the President asked for the de- 
feat of every sitting Democratic Member 
of the Congress, including those whose 
percentage of support of the key meas- 
ures of his first administration was larger 
than that of many members of his own 
party. I think that the President for 
party advantage should not have taken 
that position. But if he did, it was only 
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when we were having a private family 
squabble within our own national home. 
In prudence we cannot permit it now to 
be used to the advantage of our enemies 
and the endangerment of our security by 
presenting a picture of disunity. 

President Eisenhower is my President, 
the President of the Members on this 
side of the aisle as he is the President 
of the Members on the other side of the 
aisle. No man attains the Presidency 
of the United States of America who does 
not devoutly wish his administration to 
be remembered in history for its contri- 
bution to the prosperity and the happi- 
ness of the American people and to the 
welfare of mankind. When his foot 
steps over the threshold of the White 
House, he has entered the office of high- 
est authority and highest honor in the 
world. For 4 years, or for 8 years, he will 
remain the occupant of the White House, 
knowing that ahead are no promotions 
and that when he leaves it will be to take 
his place in history. j 

The place of Dwight Eisenhower in the 
history of war was made when he com- 
manded and directed to triumph the 
largest army ever massed in all recorded 
time. His place in the history of peace, 
I think, is now the subject of his first 
and deepest concern. 

The attainment of that peace concerns 
us all for every hour of our days we live 
under the threat of an atomic power that, 
loosened by the triggering of an incident 
relatively minor, can destroy both us and 
our civilization. The President presents 
to us in the program provided in House 
Joint Resolution 117 that which he be- 
lieves is the surest guarantee against 
such tragic eventualities. He fears that 
if the Middle East, with its vital oil sup- 
plies and its geographical advantages, is 
permitted to fall piecemeal and by attri- 
tion into communistic hands in another 
2 years our control over events deter- 
mining peace or war would be gone. 

DESIGNED TO PROMOTE PEACE 


Secretary of State Dulles in his testi- 
mony before our committee said: 

All our treaty and legislative action has 
been designed to promote peace by making 
clear our position in advance, and thus to 
deter aggression and to prevent dangerous 
miscalculation by would-be aggressors. Also, 
in each case, our resolve has been impressive 
because of the national unity which ex- 
pressed it. Also In each case where we have 
so acted, we have in fact preserved freedom— 
page 3, hearings of Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


Later the Secretary said: 

The purpose of the proposed resolution is 
not war. It ls peace. The purpose, as in the 
other cases where the President and the Con- 
gress have acted together to oppose interna- 
tional communism, is to stop world war III 
before it starts—page 6 of hearings. 


In reply to a question of mine, the Sec- 
retary said: 

I think that the failure of the program 
would lead with a high degree of probability 
to a major war—page 145, committee hear- 
ings. 

Thomas K. Finletter, the former Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, in the introduc- 
tion of whom Chairman Gorpon made 
reference to the many times Mr. Finletter 
had helpfully testified before the Com- 
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mittee on Foreign Affairs in the past, 
said: Ñ $ 

Indeed, the Secretary has gone so far as to 
say, as I understand it, that the alternative 
to the administration’s proposal would be a 
very great likelihood that United States 
troops would have to fight in the Near East; 
whereas there would be very little likelihood 
of such an event if Congress approves the 
administration’s resolution, including the 
section about the $200 million, Now, sir, 
with that testimony of the Secretary of State 
before the Congress, I respectfully suggest 
that the authority relating to the 6200 mil- 
lion also be approved as submitted—page 446, 
hearings. 


Later Mr. Finletter said: 

Iam very much affected by the record, as I 
understand it, before this committee, and 
certainly before the Senate, of Mr. Dulies, 
that as this resolution goes, so goes the like- 
Jihood of American boys fighting in the Near 
East or not fighting in the Near East. And 
with that testimony before the legislature, I 
think we must approach with considerable 
diffidence the idea of making changes with 
it—page 458, hearings. 


Mr. Finletter thought the resolution 
should be strengthened to include resist- 
ance to covert as well as overt aggres- 
sion. When I asked him if he would 
recommend support of the resolution if 
a strengthening amendment was not 
included, he replied “Yes"—page. 461, 
hearings. 


AS PICTURED BY GENERAL GRUENTHER 


The testimony of Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, president of the American 
Red Cross and former Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Forces in Europe— 
SHAPE—was especially helpful to the 
committee. Much of this testimony is 
deleted from the printed hearings for 
security reasons. I quote a portion of 
General Gruenther's testimony that was 
not deleted and which furnishes an index 
of his thinking: 

The NATO area extends from here to the 
eastern borders of Turkey—a distance of 
4,000 miles. In NATO we have always been 
concerned about our right flank, here, where 
it reaches toward the Middle East. Coming 
to the Middle East area itself, I, as a 
United States commander and a United 
States citizen, have always felt that, from 
a strategic standpoint, it is of great impor- 
tance to the security of the United States, 

The Soviets, as you know, now have a tre- 
mendous submarine fleet. They have more 
than 400 submarines. So that this number 
is meaningful, you should know that the 
Germans, when they went to war in 1939, 
had fewer than 75. The Soviets last year 
built more than 80 submarines, 

Mrs. Botton. Where do they build them? 

General GruenTHer. They have shipyards 
here (pointing) and they build them here 
(pointing). Strangely enough, some of them 
have been built here and then the parts 
haye been moved at great expense and moved 
to ports here (pointing). 

That submarine fleet of 400 Is a force that 
disturbs me very much. One can explain 
why the Soviets have an army. They 
couldn't be controlling the satellites with- 
out it. An army has a very definite cold war 
value. You can explain why they have an 
air force also as a cold war instrument. But 
when you come to explain why they pouring 
so much money into a submarine fleet, which 
is basically a war instrument—there is little 
explanation because such a fleet has a very 
small use in times of peace. There is no 
cold war value to {t—you never see sub- 
marines. The Soviets have spent a great 
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deal of money to keep them up, and it Is a 
very, very heavy burden. Considering all 
aspects then—military, political, and eco- 
nomic—I would say that the security of the 
United States and of the free world would 
be seriously endangered if the Middle East 
should fall under the domination of inter- 
national communism. 
IMPORTANCE OF OIL SOURCE 

In this connection, I should like to discuss 
the Importance of Middle East oil to the 
West and particularly to Europe. Europe, as 
you know, is tremendously dependent on 
Middie East oil in peacetime, The oil re- 
serves in the United States now are esti- 
mated at approximately 30 billion barrels. 
The oll reserves of the Middle East area are 
estimated now at about 230 billion barrels. 

Before the use of the canal was inter- 
rupted, approximately 2 millon barrels of 
oil a day were being shipped from the Middle 
East to Europe. Europe receives about 30 
percent of her oll from this area. Many of 
the European countries are heavily depend- 
ent on oil as a source Of energy. For ex- 
ample in Greece, 73 percent of the energy 
requirements are in oil. In Denmark, 46 
percent of the energy requirements are for 
oll. These are not wartime requirements; 
this is in time of peace. Germany is least 
dependent with a requirement of about 9 
percent. You have noticed probably in the 
press that there is no oll rationing in Ger- 
many now. This is because Germany has 
mainly a coal economy. 

Not only is Europe now heavily depend- 
ent on the oll from this area, but estimates 
of requirements for the next 10 years indi- 
cate that this dependence will become much 
greater. 

The coal veins of Europe are, generally 
speaking, running thin. Atomic power is 
still too far away to make a significant 
contribution. 

In 1950 the oil consumption of the free 
world was 10 million tons, In 1955, it was 
15 million tons, and by 1965 it is estimated 
that the requirements will be 25 million 
tons. The great bulk of these requirements 
must be met from this area. 

In view of all of these factors it is evl- 
dent that the area which you are consider- 
ing In connection with the joint resolution 
is vital to the free world. 


General Gruenther stressed the im- 
portance of economic aid, suggesting that 
it perhaps was even more important than 
the military phase. He thought the ad- 
ministration of the program should be 
flexible. From the standpoint of psy- 
chological impact, he thought it “of 
tremendous importance that it be a uni- 
fied declaration by the Congress and by 
the Executive so that the United States 
shall serve notice, a notice which the 
Soviets understand very well.” 

GENERAL SPEAKS AS A FATHER 


He continued, page 361, hearings: 

I know that the question arises: “Well, in 
this risk doesn't it mean that American boys 
are apt to have to go out there?” That is 
possible, although I think the risk is sub- 
stantially reduced by making clear what our 
position is in this matter. I say this as a 
father because we have a son who is a cap- 
tain and a paratrooper. If trouble broke 
out In the Middle East, he might well be 
among those sent there. He has a wife and 
4 children, the oldest one 6. He was wounded 
seriously in Korea. I know of the cold shud- 
der that came into my heart the day that 
the message was handed to me reading, “The 
Secretary of the Army regrets to announce 
that your son has been seriously wounded in 
Korea.” 

For some 8 days his life hung in the bal- 
ance, So I think I am quite sensitive to 
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this reactlon of American boys going there 
because Mrs, Gruenther and I suffered the 
agony of a near tragedy in our own family. 
I think that this proposal gives us reason- 
able insurance. I don’t say it gives us a 
foolproof insurance, and I don't try to over- 
sell it. I say that it is necessary action. I 
say that the alternative is such a grim one 
that it is a risk that we have to take. The 
risk will be significantly less if we follow this 
procedure than if we do not. I say that as 
a father, aside from my military interest in 
this area. 
PLEDGE TO PROTECT ISRAEL 


There was concern in my mind, a con- 
cern shared with other members of our 
committee, that to obtain the accept- 
ance of our program by the Arab States 
and their cooperation.concessions might 
be made harmful to the interest of the 
State of Israel. When Secretary of 
State Dulles was testifying at an execu- 
tive session of our committee I asked him 
the question point blank. I am quoting 
from page 145 of the hearings: 

Mr. O'Hara. As the success of this program 
depends on its acceptance by and the volun- 
tary cooperation of the Arab States, is there 
& possibility in obtaining that acceptance 
and voluntary cooperation there may be a 
lessening of our position in upholding the 
sovereignty of the State of Israel? 

~ Secretary DULLES., I can assure you, sir, 
that we shall not in any application of this 
Policy or any of our discussions with the 
Arab countries do anything whatsoever that 
would detract from the statements so often 
made by this administration and others and 
by the Congress that the preservation of the 
State of Israel is a vital part of the United 
States foreign policy. 

Mr. O'Hara. I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if the 
statement you have just made, and if agree- 
able to our distinguished chairman and the 
Committee, could be made public? There 
is among my constituents, and I am sure 
among many others, a keen interest in the 
Welfare of the State of Israel. 

Secretary ‘Duties. I would think there is 
No reason why the statement should not be 
made public, 


The security of the State of Israel is 
entwined with that of our own country. 
Israel in a troubled area is an outpost 
of an industrial order that in our own 
Country in the building up of our large 
Cities has given buying power for the 
Products of our agricultural regions. So 
will it be in that now troubled area when 
experience has dissipated the Arab fear 
of that which is new and from the 
growth and prosperity of industrial Is- 
Tael the Arab states will reap benefits 
beyond calculation, It is to our own 
interest, as well as being true to the 
Moral law that always must guide our 
relations with other lands and other 
Peoples, that the Arab states at the very 
Commencement of negotiations under 
the program provided in House Joint 
Resolution 117 should understand that 
the protection of the sovereignty and the 
interest of the State of Israel is riveted 
80 deeply in the foreign policy of the 
United States that no American admin- 
istration in honor and in respect for 

erican public opinion can use it for 
bartering purposes. I am glad that Sec- 
Tetary of State Dulles in his answer to 
my question gave reaffirmation of this 
and that by agreeing to lift the secrecy 
of an executive session to permit pub- 
licity to his words he gave to his words 
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the character of an open pledge to the 
American people. 
MONROE DOCTRINE IN MODERN GARB 


Mr. Chairman, this is not the first time 
in our history when the President of the 
United States has asked the Congress in 
the protection of the security, the in- 
terest, and the honor of the country to 
bypass the question of relative constitu- 
tional powers to give to our position in 
the face of a grave international crisis 
the appearance and the strength of na- 
tional solidarity in the acting together 
and jointly of the President and the Con- 
gress. 5 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays] with penetrating understanding 
of the earlier foreign policy of this Na- 
tion, has suggested a similarity between 
the Monroe Doctrine and the Eisenhower 
Doctrine. The suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas is that the doc- 
trine how advanced by President Eisen- 
hower is in reality the Monroe Doctrine 
in modern garb. What I understand the 
gentleman from Arkansas to contend is 
that the same fundamental principles 
are embodied in the Eisenhower Doctrine 
as originally were defined in the Monroe 
Doctrine and that the difference is only 
in the narrowness of the world today, in 
travel time, as compared with the broad- 
ness by the same measure of the world 
in Monroe's time. 

The Monroe Doctrine was applicable to 
conditions as they existed in 1823. It 
was proclaimed in the protection of our 
own interest and security, but also in the 
protection of the system of representa- 
tive democratic Government that we had 
established on the American hemisphere 
and which later had been adopted by the 
countries of Latin America once the col- 
onies of Spain. 

This is important to emphasize. The 
present world conflict between democ- 
racy and communism as forms of gov- 
ernment, and which occasioned Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's request for the pas- 
sage of the pending resolution, had its 
counterpart in 1823 in the then conflict 
between monarchy and democracy. 

In 1823 Spain had proposed a confer- 
ence of the allied powers of Europe to 
promote the design of the Spanish mon- 
archy to regain its revolted American 
colonies. This the American people 
could not contemplate with complacency 
since the security of our own Republic 
would be endangered if by force our sis- 
ter republics on this hemisphere were 
overthrown and their domains returned 
to the status of colonies of a European 
monarchy. 

What the proclamation of the Monroe 
Doctrine did not state in specific lan- 
guage but what was its clear meaning 
and import was that the two conflicting 
systems of government could not in re- 
spect for our independence be permitted 
to compete for hemispheric power. I 
need not dwell upon how differently 
might have been the course of history 
if in 1823, when the United States was 
young and relatively small territorially 
compared with its present expansion, the 
monarchies of Europe had taken over the 
free governments of Latin America. Cer- 
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tainly there would have been hurdles to 
our progress. 
FREE GOVERNMENT THEN AND NOW 


In 1823 the American people were will- 
ing to take the calculated risk of war 
to preserve free government in the hemi- 
spheric area wherein was their interest 
and security. Today the interest and 
security of the United States is bound up 
with that of free and independent na- 
tions the world around. In travel time 
the most distant nation now is closer to 
our shores than Washington to Mexico 
in the days of Monroe, 

The Monroe Doctrine was applicable 
to conditions as they existed in 1823. 
Our best protection from the troubles of 
Europe then was in hemispheric isola- 
tion. Democratic government still was 
not so strongly established in this hemi- 
sphere that, in our own national interest 
and safety, we could contemplate with 
complacency the design of the Spanish 
monarchy of regaining its sovereignty 
over its revolted American colonies, 
When Spain in the furtherance of this 
design proposed a conference of the al- 
lied powers of Europe, the Monroe Doc- 
trine was proclaimed. 

There was an apprehension in this 
country that the reestablishment of the 
power of Spain, bringing back to her 
sovereignty the countries that had 
thrown off the Spanish yoke and estab- 
lished themselves as free and independ- 
ent republics, might endanger our own 
people and the integrity of our own in- 
stitutions. 

Another object of the Monroe Doctrine 
was to contain European occupation of 
territory on the American Continent to 
that already occupied. This objective 
was accomplished. ‘Thereafter no ter- 
ritory in the American hemisphere was 
considered as derelict or unoccupied and 
the practice previously pursued by Euro- 
pean powers of seizing such territories 
was ended. 

CLEVELAND DOCTRINE OF 1895 


But nothing, Mr. Chairman, remains 
status quo. The rule of nature and of 
life is change. From one plateau man- 
kind goes to a higher plateau. There is 
change in the scenery, change in the 
focus of higher vistas, but the rule of 
progress that guides mankind on its 
climb upward alone remains unchanged. 

It will be helpful to us now, in our de- 
termination of whether the Eisenhower 
doctrine of 1957 is not in its spirit and 
in its portent the Monroe Doctrine of 
1823, regarbed and modernized, to give 
to the Cleveland doctrine of 1895 a con- 
sideration that seems to have escaped 
the observation of most of our modern 
historians. 

The gentleman from Arkansas has not 
mentioned the Cleveland doctrine of 
1895. In my questioning of former Sec- 
retary of State Acheson, which will be 
found on page 199 of the committee 
hearings on House Joint Resolution 117, 
I made some mention of the Cleveland 
doctrine, which was brought before the 
54th Congress in a manner not much 
different from that at the present time. 

Last night, on the eve of the debate 
in which we now are engaged, I read 
again the record of the proceedings in 
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the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States on December 
18, 1895. The same questions were 
raised then as have been raised today, 
including that of constitutional powers. 
The Congress responded by passing the 
measure proposed by President Grover 
Cleveland even though in the minds of 
most of the Members of the Congress, as 
in fact of most of the American people, 
was a conviction that the result would be 
a war with Great Britain. 

The national unity reflected in the 
unanimous acceptance by the Congress 
of the President's doctrine, despite the 
uneasiness and misgivings of some Mem- 
bers, was effective in bringing about an 
understanding and the abandonment of 
Britain’s designs to enlarge her holdings 
in the American Hemisphere through 
boundary disputes in which Britain 
would be the sole and self-appointed 
arbiter and the exercise of sovereignty 
in the names of claimants, the validity of 
whose claims were recognized solely by 
Great Britain. 

SIMILARITY IN 62-YEAR LAPSES 


The Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed 
in 1823. It was 62 years later that it was 
brought up to date by the Cleveland 
doctrine, which broadened its applica- 
tion to cover new conditions that had 
come with the passage of the years. 
Now after a lapse of another 62 years 
comes the Eisenhower doctrine of 1957. 
It is interesting, if not significant, that 
the lapse of years in each instance is the 
same, 62 years between the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the modernizing Cleveland 
doctrine, 62 years between the Cleveland 
doctrine and the Eisenhower doctrine 
of today. In tracing the historical se- 
quence we may discover the outlines at 
least of a foreign policy to which the 
United States has adhered for 134.years. 

Because of the rapid sweep of great 
world reshaping events in the closing 
years of the 19th century and the first 
half of the 20th century, the Cleveland 
doctrine of 1895 is not familiar to a 
generation born since its adoption and 
with a valuating perception of the events 
of the past dulled by the succession of 
dynamic events in its own generation. 

With the proclamation of the Monroe 
Doctrine colonization on the American 
hemisphere was restricted to the coun- 
tries on this hemisphere then in the 
colonial status. The doctrine that fur- 
ther colonialization on this hemisphere 
was inimical to the interest of free 
democratic government, and this was of 
legitimate concern to the United States 
as affecting its own security, received 
universal acceptance. 

But in the late decades of the 19th 
century Great Britain, while professing 
acceptance of the Monroe Doctrine, em- 
barked upon a program calculated 
vastly to increase her American domains 
and ‘eventually to build on this hemi- 
sphere a colonial system rich and strong 
enough to compete with the democratic 
system of our creation. ‘The success of 
this design, as we look back now with 
the appraising eye of a generation re- 
mote from the times, certainly would 
have placed hurdles in the way of our 
progress. It might have changed the 
course of history on this hemisphere. 
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Conceivably if we consider the contri- 
bution of the United States in two world 
wars and in the rebuilding period that 
followed it might have changed the 
course of the history of. the world. 

As I have stated, Great Britain openly 
recognized the validity of the Monroe 
Doctrine and joined with us in compell- 
ing its respect by her neighboring pow- 
ers in Europe. But while giving open 
recognition she herself sought to crawl 
under its protective curtain under a 
strategic of indirection. 

NICARAGUA A VITAL AREA 


Nicaragua then was a nation of great 
importance to us, partly because Blue- 
fields on the eastern coast was a trading 
center in the Caribbean area and the 
heart of the banana industry, but more 
so because it then was the expectation 
of our Government to build across Nica- 
Tagua a sea-level canal uniting the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. Indeed work on 
this already had started and American 
dredges had dug the canal some mile 
or more from the sand-bar harbor at 
San Juan del Norte, called Greytown by 
the British. It must be remembered that 
at that time the Panama route had been 
dismissed from consideration on the 
finding of its utter unfeasibility by en- 
gineers. 

Great Britain sought to fix her hold 
on this area, most vital to our national 
interest as well as that of democratic 
government in this hemisphere, under 
color of an alleged protectorate of the 
Carib Indians. She proposed to take 
over not in her own name but as the 
protector of King Clarence, then domi- 
ciled in Jamaica as royalty in exile and 
maintained by the British in a palace 
with regal attendants and all the trim- 
mings of monarchy. 

KING CLARENCE AND THE CARINS 


The Carib Indians were in fact a group 
of seafaring persons living for the most 
part in Belize in the British colony of 
British Honduras. They manned the 
small sailing vessels, usually made from 
dug-out logs, that furnished the means 
of sea transportation from one Carib- 
bean port to another. This type of 
small sailing vessel was named after 
them and was identified by everyone as 
the Carib craft. 

How the British discovered the trac- 
ing of King Clarence's royal line and 
the basis for the claim that as the regal 
head of a dynasty he had the right to 
sovereignty over the eastern part of 
Nicaragua lying on the Caribbean must 
be left to conjecture and logically to the 
unravelling by Sherlock Holmes, who as 
a loyal British subject could be depended 
upon to @ome up with a good British 
answer. 

But the serious part was that King 
Clarence had placed himself under the 
protection of the British and had dele- 
gated to Britain the mission of seizing 
and ruling in his name the domain he 
claimed. As Jamaica scemed a more 
likely background for the enwrapment of 
King Clarence in royal robes than British 
Honduras, where the seafaring Caribs 
were unconscious that they had a king 
of their own, the transfer of domicile 
preceded the eventful day in Bluefields 
when Eritish Vice Consul Hatch took 
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over the seat of local government at 
Bluefields and in the name of King Clar- 
ence and the Carib Indians proclaimed 
sovereignty over all the Nicaraguan east- 
ern coast extending north from Blue- 
fields. 

The Nicaraguans unceremoniously put 
British Vice Consul Hatch in handcuffs 
and further brought down upon them- 
selves the hot wrath of Britain by haul- 
ing him, still in chains I understand, the 
slow and tedious route up the coast to 
San Juan del Norte, up to the San Juan 
River in one of Mr. Pellas’ steamboats 
and so to lodgings in the jail in Ma- 
nagua, the capital city. 

Great Britain resented this affront to 
the dignity of her consular service and 
this deflance of her authority, to say 
nothing of that of King Clarence, lan- 
guishing in luxury in his palace in Ja- 
maica, by forthwith dispatching war- 
ships to Bluefields. This was nothing 
new in those parts. How many times 
San Juan del Norte, called Greytown by 
the British, further south on the Nica- 
raguan coast had been shelled, I do not 
know. AS a boy at San Juan del Norte, 
my Nicaraguan playmates often would 
show me big round shells, lying unex- 
ploded in the earth, so often indeed, 
that I got to thinking San Juan del Norte 
was ringed around with such big round 
unexploded shells as.a sort of chain of 
monuments to British visitations. 

This time, however, also came Ameri- 
can gunboats. Grover Cleveland, a 
rugged man, then was President, The 
issue was coming to a head. 

BOUNDARY TROUDLES IN VENEZUELA 


Meanwhile in Venezuela there was 
being waged a onesided boundary dis- 
pute. Under cover of resetting the 
boundary lines of British Guiana and 
Venezuela, Britain was endeavoring to 
seize as part of her colonial estate nuch 
of the choicest and richest part of the 
territory of the Republic of Venezuela. 
She refused to submit the dispute to a 
board of impartial arbiters. She insisted 
that the settlement of the dispute must 
be left to an all-British board with no 
representation thereon of the Venezuelan 
Government. 

The Venezuelan incident, combined 
with that in Nicaragua and some others 
of lesser importance, made it clear to 
President Cleveland that Great Britain 
in indirect violation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine was seeking to destroy piecemeal, 
free government on this hemisphere and 
to reestablish the expanse and the power 
of colonial government, 

The essence of the Cleveland doctrine 
was that the United States had ample 
and moral justification in interference 
in a situation on this continent wherein 
the interest, security, and honor of our 
country was at stake, that such interfer- 
ence was not in the nature of interference 
in the domestic affairs of another coun- 
try and was not an undertaking to pro- 
tect another state except. insofar as the 
protection of that state was incidental to 
the preservation of our own national in- 
terests, security, and honor, 

I have taken the time of the House to 
£0 into the past on matters germane to 
our present discussion but not bearing 
directly on the present issue. This has 
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been done in an attempt to find by these 
tracings if we do not have a fixed Ameri- 
can foreign policy that we have pretty 
well adhered to, with slips now and then, 
throughout the years. 

UNITY AND ACCORD DEMANDED 


I am supporting House Joint Resolu- 
tion 117 because to win the struggle for 
Peace and to assure our own security 
against those who may seek not peace but 
conquest there must be unity and accord 
with the President and the Congress. 
No one believes that President Eisen- 
hower and those about him for one mo- 
ment would think of plunging this coun- 
try into an atomic war certain to de- 
Stroy our civilization. They may be 
wrong in their thinking and in their cal- 
Culations. The calculated risk may 
Prove to be the risk of grim reality. But 
I for one shall not contribute to a show 
of disunity that adversely might effect 
the stout chance for peace that the Pres- 
ident believes is held in the legislation 
now before us. And in the past of our 
history whenever we showed firmness in 
standing on the moral law, affirming our 
position and not counting the conse- 
Quences, the hour of understanding has 
been hurried and the dangers we might 
have feared have evaporated. 


Puerto Rico: They Have Made Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OY NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, during this observance of 
erto Rico Friendship Day in this 
House of Representatives, I want to ex- 
my congratulations and my best 
Wishes to the fine American citizens of 
the great Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
I have known the Commissioner from 
Rico since he came to Washing- 
ton some 10 years ago. It has been a 
pi e to work with him. I have found 
him skillful and intelligent in the per- 
formance of his duties. Always he has 
Worked diligently for the benefit of his 
Commonwealth and for the good of the 
entire Nation. I can think of no man 
Who could have done more for Puerto 
Rico in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
and pleasure to visit this island paradise 
Several times. I trust that I may have 
in opportunity to go back many times 

the years to come. 

Forty years ago the people of Puerto 
Rico were granted citizenship and be- 

e more important units than ever 
among our people.. We are proud to call 
them fellow citizens. 


T like this statement which is taken 
from an editorial in the Washington 
Daily News titled “Proud Americans”: 

“Perhaps the most notable of American 
Cuemmmental experiments in our lifetime,” 

f Justice Warren has said of the young 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
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In San Juan, in Washington, in New 
York and elsewhere the former colonials 
who are now citizens celebrated Friend- 
ship Day as a proud and dedicated peo- 
ple should. - 

Puerto Rico is an island of 3,435 square 
miles with a population of well over 2 
million people, Until recently agricul- 
ture has been regarded as its most im- 
portant industry but now manufacturing 
leads the way. Per capita income is still 
too low, but it has improved vastly in 
the past 20 years and is still on the up- 
grade. There are more than 100,000 
motor vehicles; 23 radio stations, 3 TV 
stations, airport facilities and numerous 
other advantages. Year by year the 
Commonwealth is developing, 

This island was discovered by Christo- 
pher Columbus November 19, 1493. 
Ruled by Spain until 1898, it was ceded 
to the United States in that year. 

Year by year the people are taking a 
greater interest in their government. 
The Commonwealth invests the legisla- 
tive power in a senate and house of 
representatives. Executive power lies 
with the Governor who is elected by the 
people. The judiciary is composed of 
the supreme court and a lower court 
sytem. It is a good system of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I say again I am proud 
to have this opportunity to congratulate 
the fine American citizens and the dis- 
tinguished Commissioner of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, 


In Flexibility We Trust 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
requesting that the following editorial 
from the Friday, March 1, 1957, issue of 
the Daily Dunklin Democrat, published 


by Jack Stapleton, Jr., of Kennett, Mo., 


be printed in the Recorp as a reminder 
that the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has, as Editor Stapleton points out, 
“achieved the dubious distinction of 
spending more money during a 4-year 
period and achieving less than any Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in the history of the 
country”: 

From the Daily Dunklin Democrat, Kennett, 

Mo., March 1, 1957] 
In Fiexisturry We TRUST 

It has become increasingly evident during 
the past few weeks that the only farm com- 
modity being grown today which can still be 
sold at 100 percent of parity is hay. The 
principal difficulty with this situation is that 
the farmer’s only customer for the hay is the 
drought-stricken farmer of southwest Mis- 
souri, who is in the worst sort of financial 
straits. 

Recently, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson announced the new 1957 support 
prices for major farm products. True to his 
word, the Secretary made the support prices 
Nlexible—he reduced them all. And now, 


while announcing lower price supports for 
1957, the Secretary has achieved the dubious 
distinction of spending more money during a 
4-year period and achieving less than any 
Secretary of Agriculture in the history of the 
country. 

The Missouri Farmers Association this week 
compiled the price chart shown below show- 
ing the decline in the rate of Government 
support for the buying power of various farm 
commodities that are represented by the 1957 
support prices recently announced by Secre- 
tary Benson. 

As the MFA points out, farmers’ costs are 
running at the highest level in history. The 
figures shown in the first column have been 
adjusted to show the buying power in cur- 
rent dollars of the support prices that were 
in effect for these commodities when Secre- 
tary Benson's term of office began 4 years 
ago. 


1952 
sup- 
port 


Cottonseed (ton) . 800. 03 
Cotton (pound) 82 


1957 
sup- | Cut in support 
port 


Commodity 


lgie. 0 
28 | Down 12 percent, 


Down 33 pereont, 


Corn (bushel). z.s... k 1.36 | Down 20 percent, 
Barley (bushel) A e -9i | Down 24 percent. 
Oats (bushel). - 0) | Down 25 percent, 
Rye (bushel) . K 1,15 | Down 21 percent, 
Sorghum grain 2. 4% 1.83 | Down 24 percent, 
Soybeans (bushel)...| 2.65 | 2.09 | Down 21 percent. 


The figures above are an amazing record 
of 4 years of Ezra Taft Benson in Washing- 
ton. Few persons could have spent a record 
amount of money and achieved a poorer 
record than Mr. Benson has done. 

The American farmer, be he cotton or 
dairy, is tired of farm-problem piatitudes, 
He no longer believes in the time-honored 
slogan of the GOP—In flexibility we trust. 


New Industry for Central Kansas Drought 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record, I include a resolution 
forwarded to President Eisenhower by 
the LaCrosse Chamber of Commerce, La- 
Crosse, Kans., which resolution is dated 
February 7, 1957: 

Whereas the area comprising the Central 
Kansas Industrial Development Association 
is in the drought-stricken area of Kansas; 
and 

Whereas this drought condition is of such 
serious nature that regardless of favorable 
weather conditions, it will affect the eco- 
nomical condition of this area for not less 
than 2 years in the future; and 

Whereas the oil Industry which we have 
enjoyed for the past many years is rapidly 
depleting; and 

Whereas many small machine shops which 
have been tied in with the oll and agricul- 
ture are finding it impossible to stay in busi- 
ness and that such industries are manned 
with the very best of mechanical help: 

Now, therefore, we, the members of the 
LaCrosse Chamber of Commerce in regular 
assembled meeting on this 7th day of Feb- 
ruary 1957 do hereby memorialize our Gov- 
ernment to consider a means of assisting 


— 
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such small industries as well as additional 
industries in financing, leasing, and other- 
wise securing the necessary machine tools 
to participate in the many «subcontracts 
which the national defense program is cre- 
ating. Thus furnishing them with the nec- 
essary help and information needed to par- 
ticipate in these lettings. ~ 

This is one positive way of balancing the 
economy of this area which is, and has been, 
depending entirely on oil and agriculture, 
and will create part-time employment for 
many small farmers, who otherwise will have 
to move off the farm; 

That copies of this resolution be mailed 
to the following persons and departments 
as well as to the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

> LLOYD MAGGARD, 
President, LaCrosse Chamber of Commerce. 


Politics Dominate Corn Dill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN . 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I submit the following article 
from the Sioux City Journal of February 
26, 1957: 

Pottrics DOMINATE Corn BILL 


The predictions of those who know con- 
gressional agriculture bloc politics are more 
borne out by the political production known 
as the democratic farm bill, which the House 
Agriculture Committee on a straight party 
line vote has offered for passage. 

It was almost a foregone conclusion that 
if Congress was asked to reopen soll-bank 
debate to provide special action for the com- 
mercial Corn Belt, the result would be a flock 
of new demands for every segment of agri- 
culture. 

When commercial corngrowers returned 
an indecisive vote on two corn plans, they 
opened the door wide open to logrolling 
politics. Those lawmakers who have of- 
fered bills along the lines of the program 
that recelved more than a 60 percent indorse- 
ment by corn producers have been ignored, 
and their goal of early action that would 
enable the commercial Corn Belt to cooperate 
best for the oncoming crop season completely 
was disregarded in favor of tampering with 
the programs in every basic commodity area— 
tobacco; cotton, wheat, as well as corn. 

As it stands, the democratically authored 
bill before the House offers practically little 
if anything usable to the commercial corn 
belt that was not contained in the soil bank 
base acreage program offered it in the De- 
cember referendum. 

The joker in the Democratic bill is a vastly 
more complicated program which piles on 
special soil-bank gimmicks and bonuses of 
primary benefit to the areas outside the 
Corn Belt, and resulting new soll-bank costs, 
the magnitude of which cannot be gaged at 
all at a time when the farm budget is al- 
ready projected at some $5 billion and the 
overall Federal budget will be lucky to stay in 
balance unless some unexpected savings can 
be made. 

It seems very simple to some Corn Belt 
people who belleve that Congress can give 
special treatment to one commodity bloc 
without voting additional new subsidies to 
every other commodity area of the farm in- 
dustry. The House committee action dem- 
onstrates anew that whenever one area goes 
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after something additional, all the areas are 
determined to get it whether they need it or 
not, and to hang with the overall cost. 

It Is, of course, too soon to predict with any 
accuracy the shape of the final farm legis- 
lation. But of this Corn Belt farmers can be 
certain: The final legislation will not come 
until Congress has catered to nearly every 
agricultural interest and the Democratic 
majority has done Its best to maneuver the 
administration into a bad light. 

That the opposition will go to almost any 
lengths to do this is fully evident in the reck- 
less proportions of the House committee's 
action. Politics for 1958 and 1960, not a solid 
sensible start for the soll bank's first full 
year, is too likely to be the dominating factor 
in the agricultural debate from now on. A 
workable program, within reasonable bounds, 
will be a miracle unless statesmanship, un- 
discernible as of now, makes Itself felt soon, 


Positive Action Toward Development of 
the Resources on Indian Reservations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Council of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Chicago adopted three resolutions ask- 
ing Congress for positive action toward 
development of the resources on Indian 
reservations, 

These resolutions follow, together with 
the council's explanatory statement: 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Council of the Episcopal 
Diocese of Chicago ask (1) Congress so to 
modify H. Con. Res. 108 (83d Congress) that 
it state positive services to the development 
of the Indian tribal resources in capital in- 
vestments, full utilization of natural and 
physical resources for the benefit of the 
people and technical assistance in planning 
and establishing services to provide for the 
utilization of these resources. 

(2) That Congress so amend Public Law 
280 that consent of recognized Indian tribal 
organizations must be obtained prior to any 
transfer of jurisdiction of Indian reservations 
from Federal to State governments. 


(3) That the relocation program be so de 


fined as to present to the Indian peoples 
accurate and true information about reloca- 
tion and its attendant responsibilities and 
satisfactions, and that it not be undertaken 
until all physical and human resources, ac- 
tual and potential, within the reservation 
or its environs fully utilize the skills and 
abilities of the, people except as any indi- 
vidual may desire to leave the reservation for 
outside employment or living. 


That this relocation program be developed 


in such a way as to give full consideration 
to the human dignity and value of each 
individual including all family members so 
relocated. 

House Concurrent Resolution 108 (83d 
Congress) and Public Law 280 enacted July 
1953 are intended to end the supervision of 
Indlan affairs by the Federal Government as 
follows: 

H. R. 108 (1) End all Federal relationships 
with the tribe, including trusteeship of 
tribal and individual property, all super- 
vision of tribal assets and tribal government 
and all Federal services; (2) Transfer tribal 
assets to Individuals, partnerships, corpora- 
tions or to a trustee as the tribe elects. 
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Allow tribal members to sell their undivided 
share in tribal assets; (3) Distribute tribal 
money on deposit in the United States 
‘Treasury on a per capita basis. 

Public Law 280. Transfer to the State of 
all services formerly provided by the Fed- 
eral Government, bringing the tribe and all 
its members under the laws of the State. 
Cancel all provisions for tribal self-govern- 
ment except the self-government allowed 
any community under State laws. Cancel 
Federal corporate charters. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that these 
laws are attempts to deal with complex 
social, economic and cultural factors clearly 
beyond their domain and with a long his- 
torical relationship not so easily broken. 

These factors of culture, economy, and 
social relations must be recognized in the 
following ways: 

Each tribal organization has over the years 
bullt relationships not only with the gov- 
ernments of the States in which they are 
severally located, with the Federal Govern- 
ment and its agencies, but also with the 
various members of the tribes themselves. 

Each reservation has physical assets of 
greater or lesser value, depending upon its 
extent and location. These reservation areas 
are granted to members of the several tribes 
or to tribal arganizations themselves. Under 
such grants is implicit the need to develop 
them for the benefit of members of the tribe 
under the conditions of the grants. Such 
improvements require capital, technical ad- 
vice in land use, and mineral development. 
That the Indians can and do make such im- 
provements Is evidenced by the increase of 
Indian holdings of 10 million acres between 
1933 and 1950. 

Under a sustained Federal Government 
policy of land disposal this acreage is now 
being reduced at the rate of 500,000 a year 
beginning in 1953. 

Under the current administration it 18 
policy to order the termination of Federal 
responsibility to tribes with the most val- 
uable assets, many of which have been de- 
veloped in such a way that any dislocation 
of the holdings will devaluate all of the 
property. 

It must be remembered that the removal of - 
property from a tribe or from individuals pro- 
duces instant economic dependency which 
affects not only a single person but an entire 
economy. Such action forces the individual 
into either dependency or relocation. 

Evidences of the inadequacy of services 
already in existence can be gleaned from 
these facts. 

“Proportionately, the Indian population 
during 1953 had 20 times as many deaths 
from measles as did the non-Indlan popula 
tion, 9 times as many deaths from tubercu- 
losis, 4 times as many deaths from pneu- 
monia and influenza and 3 times as many, 
infant deaths.” 

“The infant mortality rate of our South- 
west Indians is 139.4 per 1,000 live births as 
compared with 33.2 per thousand for nons 
Indians in the same geographical area- 

Similarly education and welfare services 
are minimal providing little more than pas- 
sing attention to the needs of the various 
tribes. 

The opinion of the American Anthropolo- 
gist indicates the attitudes of the lea 
students of the question: s 

1. “The Indian in the foreseeable future 
will remain a series of separate and identi- 
fable groups despite absorption of some 
individuals.” 

This is in sharp contradiction with Federal 
policy and the American history of cult 
absorption. This two-pronged tenacity ac“ 
counts for much of the failure and frustro* 
tion in Indlan-white relations. 

2. Over the years, the Indian can expect no 
consistency in policies regarding him.” 

3. “The interest of the dominant societY 
will take precedence over Indian interests 
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in any policy decision: Indian interests will 
be considered only when they coincide or 
at least do not contradict white interests.” 

While this dominance of interest is often 
the inevitable product of uncontrollable 
social forces, there are today many instances 
where the predatory hand of vested interests 
deserves severe condemnation, 

4. That the Indian can do little to affect 
decisions concerning Indians and that sym- 
Pathetic non-Indlan groups are virtually 
powerless.” 

5. “The turning over of Indian Affairs to 
the States is inevitable and will result in 
increased hostility and incapacity to render 
the requisite health and welfare services.“ 

Furthermore, although it is the essence 
of our American form of government to 
obtain the consent of the governed, we find 
instead Indian organizations and associa- 
tions protesting the economic and social 
Policies of the Federal government. These 
organizations have submitted positive work- 
able programs for building decency and self- 
government by Indian leadership in 
Cooperation with both the Federal govern- 
Ment and the several State governments 
which has thus far been ignored. 


I am particularly interested in the 
second resolution because I have spon- 
Sored legislation requiring consent of the 
tribes prior to transfer of jurisdiction 
Over Indian reservations from Federal to 
State governments, 


However, the Commission of Indian 
Affairs has called this an “insidious pro- 
posal” and has said that its adoption 
would be the worst thing for the Indian 
People.” 

Mr. Glenn L. Emmons made these 
Statements at the final general session of 
the Bureau-tribal conference in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, September 6, 7, and 8, 
1956. Here are Mr. Emmons’ remarks 
on this subject as they appear in the 
Minutes of that conference: 

I don't feel that I could let this oppor- 
tunity pass without clearing up a certain 
Point. I don’t think the Indian people have 
& more sympathetic champion than I to your 
Problems. I hope you all realize there are 
Certain things that come up and we hear 
a lot more than you do. Of course, we have 

sift a lot of suggestions that are made as 
a number of them are not in good faith, 

times it can be a very insidious proposal 

that looks beautiful, but when you analyze 
it. it ia the worst thing for the Indian peo- 
Ple, I refer to the word “consent.” I told 
you what my definition of consultation was. 
t word consent“ IT wonder if you know 
What that would involve. In any action 
taken regarding Indian affairs, the council 
Ot the Indian people would be required to 
there every time. Can you see what that 
Would involve? You can see, too, the amount 
Money that would Involve. The U. 8. 
ment can't afford to pay that and I 

doubt if the tribes in America could efford 

Pay for this every week. We should talk 
things over as the Indian people have a lot 
1 200d suggestions that they can make and 

think we should carefully listen to every 
i that an Indian makes and analyze 
t. It is true that only through understand- 

Can we accomplish anything. Whether 
these meetings will be continued over the 

I don’t know. I would like to have 
meetings every couple of years if pos- 
Able. Remember it costs quite a bit of 
money to have these meetings because we 
del the Indians are invited guests and we 
m ld pay their expenses in attending these 

eetings, Some tribes can afford to pay 
ha way but others can't and the poor one 

ve to be considered just as well as the 
fortunate ones. 
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One of those present commented at 
Salt Lake after hearing the above state- 
ment: “Until I heard this, I thought 
democracy rested on the. consent of the 
governed,” 


Would Substitute American Doctrine for 
Eisenhower Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

lowing editorial from the McComb 

(Miss.) Enterprise-Journal of March 

1, 1957: 

WOULD. SUBSTITUTE AMERICAN DOCTRINE FoR 
EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 

Clayton Rand, Gulfport editor, says that 
America needs a new doctrine—an American 
doctrine. He discusses the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Truman doctrine, and the Eisenhower 
doctrine, and then comes up with some de- 
mands for economy in general. He says: 

“President Monroe must have made a mis- 
take when he let his political followers and 
the press name his warning to the world to 
stay out of the South and Central Americas 
as the “Monroe Doctrine.” x 

“The idea has spread until Truman who 
tried to keep China out of Korea and didnt 
gave us the Truman doctrine. General Mar- 
shall got the crazy idea he could make Na- 
tionalist and communistic Chinese sleep to- 
gether, figured as how he could dish out our 
billions all over the world and convert Com- 
munists into becoming Democrats or Repub- 
lcans. Though we dumb taxpayers or our 
grandchildren will have to pay for this wild 
splurge into the third generation, he let us 
call it Marshall aid, He didn't pay for any 
of it any more than Eisenhower will pay for 
the Eisenhower doctrine, cooked up to save 
the Middle East. just like we saved Korea, 
Egypt, and Asia, In fact, Eisenhower is paid 
by us to spend our substance in the Middle 
East, just like Marshall was paid by the 
American taxpayer to dish out Marshall aid 
all over the globe. x 

“Both Marshall and Eisenhower are United 
States Army Generals, and army brass is the 
most extravagant class of spenders on earth. 

“What the country needs above everything 
else right now is an American Doctrine. This 
doctrine is so simple that even old dull 
Dulles can understand it. Wer have no legal 
or moral right to spend a single dollar of the 
people’s money anywhere outside of our own 
country unless we get a dollar's worth of 
something in exchange for it, or that its ex- 
penditure is yital to the defense of our own 
country. Nowhere in the Constitution is the 
President or the Congress given the author- 
ity to tax the American people to support 
foreign governments. 

“Many nations haye gone busted exacting 
tribute from conquered foes, but we are de- 
termined to be the first to go broke feeding, 
financing and fortifying our foes. We are 
the first to meddie in the affairs of people 
everywhere, and itch to get in every dog 
and cat fight wherever they prowl. 

“How can we finance Communist Tito to 
the tune of a billion, contemplate succor to 
Communist Poland, and then thumb our 
noses at the Soviet? If it is absolutely nec- 
essary to destroy Communism, why fool 
around about it in Yugoslavia, Poland, or 
Egypt? 
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Under any circumstances how do we jus- 
tify ourselves in pouring out our wealth to 
Tito or Nehru, Yugoslavia or India, to pur- 
chase their neutrality with a bribe? They 
are either for us or against us. You can't 
trust a man like Tito who has both hands 
outstretched for succor, one for United 
States of America and the other for the 
Soviet. 

“In the meantime we are faced with the 
biggest peacetime budget in history—$71,- 
800,000,000, Ike calls on businessmen to 
avoid unnecessary price increases, especially 
at a time like the present when demand in 
so many areas presses hard on short supplies, 
He pleads that increases in wages and other 
labor benefits be reasonably related to im- 
provements in productivity. He calls for a 
commission to study and make recommenda- 
tions for strengthening the Government's 
financial system. He says we must econo- 
mize, balance the national budget, and pay 
something on the national debt and then, ac- 
cording to his own budget, proposes to spend 
money like a drunken sailor. 

“Neither Rooseyelt nor Truman, with all 
their orgy of extravagance could match 
Eisenhower who preaches economy out of one 
corner of his mouth and asks for billions to 
squander out of the other. 

“Our economy has become strictly a po- 
litical economy, It's inconsistent to preach 
thrift while we throw away our substance all 
over the earth. It's silly to throw away bil- 
lions in the Middle East and waste millions 
right here at home building public housing 
where it is neither wanted nor needed, and 
then prate and preach about the need for 
economy. 

“The American doctrine should first set 
the good example. We should show the 
world we can be strong as we have in the past, 
conserving our own resources and fortifying 
our own defenses. The directions we go 
now—many of them—in the light of history 
lead to chaos and national sulcide. And who 
will save us when we are exhausted?” 

The other day we met a disti: ed 
journalist and talked with him at length, 
He was pessimistic. Said he, “We now not 
only have a dangerous trend in our country 
but a tempo of the trend which cannot be 
stopped. It means that we have already lost 
our form of government. It is noy only a 
matter of time.” 

Mr. Rand seems to concur with the jour- 
nalist referred to above. Has the trend gone 
so far that it cannot be stopped? This we 
cannot say. But we can say that mighty 
few people seem to indicate a desire to halt 
this dangerous trend. 


The Junior Colleges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr, DIXON. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges meets in annual convention in Salt 
Lake City. Utah is honored to be host 
to this great organization, 600 colleges 
Strong, and extends congratulations to its 
president, James M. Ewing; its executive 
secretary, Jesse B. Bogue; its other offi- 
cers, directors, and membership. 

Much interest is centered around the 
Salt Lake City convention because our 
country turns to the junior—commu- 
nity—college to accommodate a sizable 
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portion of the influx of students soon to 
reach college. 

Tt is none too early now for Members of 
Congress to formulate plans to take care 
of the incoming college population. 
Even if we start now, I fear it might be a 
case of too little and too late as it appears 
to be with regard to aid for the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

The situation brings to my mind the 
fable of “The Fox and the Wild Boar,” 
in which the fox came upon the wild boar 
sharpening his teeth on a rock. “What 
are you doing that for?” asked the fox. 
“Because when the hounds are after me 
it's too late,” said the wild boar. 

The tidal wave of students is now be- 
ginning to flood the high schools and 
will soon reach our colleges. Twice as 
many youth will graduate from high 
school in 1969 as did this past year. This 
assures us that by 1970 there will be twice 
as many people attending school on the 
college level. If building construction 
progresses at its present rate of $750 mil- 
lion every year until 1970, there will be 
room for only 4.3 million of the 6 million 
applying for admission. 

What then are we going to do about it? 
President Eisenhower has already made 
a beginning by appointing a Presidential 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. Its executive secretary, 
Dr. Elvis Stahr, will be one of the featured 
speakers at the Salt Lake City conven- 
tion this week. Last November the Com- 
mittee released a preliminary report. It 
recommends at the outset that Congress 
appropriate $244 million to be distributed 
among the States to encourage and assist 
every State to develop a State program 
designed to meet its college problems. 
The first thing that Congress can do 
about it is to appropriate this money. 

The President's Committee takes the 
position that equality of educational op- 
portunity beyond the high school is the 
goal to be reached and that four impor- 
tant developments are necessary before 
institutions of high learning are able to 
achieve that goal. These developments 
are: 

Quantity: There must be a sufficient 
number of institutions and faculty per- 
sons to provide for all qualified students. 

Quality: The quality of opportunity 
offered must be good. 

Variety: There must be a variety of 
educational institutions under a diversity 
of auspices to offer many choices to indi- 
viduals of various abilities and talents 
who differ in interests, aspirations, and 
beliefs 

Accessibility: There must be facilities 
for education which are accessible to all 
students if equality of opportunity is 
truly to be realized. 

Now how can these goals of quantity, 
quality, variety, and accessibility be real- 
ized? 

More than 20 years’ experience as an 
administrator in a junior college has sat- 
isfied me that at least part of the answer 
may be found in an expanded junior col- 
lege movement. In fact, the Truman 
Commission on Higher Education, of 
which I was a member, stated boldly that 
the bulk of the increased college enroll- 
ment during the next decade should be 
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absorbed by the community—junior— 
college. 

The junior college is usually a 2-year 
local institution—community or re- 
gional—catering to a wide diversity of 
student population. It has an extremely 
practical bent. It goés into all of the 
homes of all of the people who do all of 
the work of the community and helps 
them to do their work better and live 
more happily in those homes. Its 
mother is the high school and its father 
is the university. The father wants 
junior to walk in his footsteps but junior 
is already making some significant foot- 
steps of his own, For example, junior 
is less bound by tradition, less regi- 
mented by standard university curricu- 
lar requirements and far more free to do 
those things most needed to meet the 
needs of his own students and the needs 
of his own community. 

The junior college takes the position 
that there is nothing sacred about the 
word “four,” so fixed by senior institu- 
tions as the minimum number of years 
required for a -bachelor's degree. It 
points out that there are many skilled 
and semiprofessional occupations for 
which youth or adults might prepare in 
1 or 2 years, Consequently the junior 
college gives a certificate of completion 
to students finishing a 2-year terminal 
curriculum and a title of associate of 
arts or associate of sciences for students 
transferring into the university upon 
completion of the first 2 years of the 
traditional university program. 

Those completing the terminal—non- 
transfer—program are encouraged to 
pursue adult classes in night school. 
Approximately 55 percent of the junior 
college graduates are graduated from 
the terminal programs and go into in- 
dustry or into semiprofessional work 
while 45 percent transfer into the junior 
year of the university. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IS SENSITIVE TO 
COMMUNITY NEEDS 

- The junior college has an adaptive 
mechanism within the structure of its 
organization which makes its program 
extremely sensitive to community needs. 
In setting up a terminal vocational pro- 
gram it usually takes steps as follows: 
first, it makes an occupational survey to 
determine positions available in the par- 
ticular occupation being considered; 
second, it organizes an advisory commit- 
tee of people engaged in the occupation: 
third, it develops the course of study with 
the help of the advisory committee; 
fourth, it installs the program; fifth, it 
places the graduates upon completion of 
their school program; and sixth, it su- 
pervises and assists those graduates to 
succeed on the job. 

Now let me give you three illustrations 
out of my own experience to show the 
adaptability of a local college which is 
free, as far as its terminal program is 
concerned, from the uniformity and 
regimentation of the university stand- 
ards. 1 

During the darkest days of the de- 
pression when the Weber Junior College 
graduates could not find work, the occu- 
pational survey of the Ogden, Utah, area 
showed that the 3 railroads centering 
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at Ogden could use 25 station agents. 
While hundreds of men applied, no quali- 
fied men were available. Weber Junior 
College organized an advisory committee 
of 3 union station agents and 2 railroad 
administrators, set up a course for sta- 
tion agents, hired the best agent the rail- 
roads had as a teacher, and in 12 months 
turned out 25 good operators, all of whom 
the committee placed in positions. Such 
a course would not be eligible for credit 
or be considered academically respect- 
able by a university. 

Four years ago our survey showed that 
the hospitals in the Ogden area were 
short of nurses because the 3- and 4-year 
programs of the university were not 
turning out nurses fast enough. We 
formed an advisory committee consist- 
ing of the president of the county medi- 
cal association, the head nurses of our 
two hospitals, the director of nursing 
at the State university, the State presi- 
dent of the nursing organization, and the 
State supervisor of nursing registration. 

The committee heard of the nursing 
education research at Columbia Univer- 
sity—encouraged by our esteemed Con- 
gressman Frances P. Botton—which 
revealed that by placing the nursing pro- 
gram under the college itself and by 
using the hospitals as a training labora- 
tory, nurses could qualify for registra- 
tion in 2 years instead of a minimum of 
3 or 4 years. Furthermore, it was 
pointed out that by permitting the girls 
to live at home instead of living in the 
nursing home at the hospitals, the hos- 
pitals would be freed of the expense of 
the nursing home, could use it for other 
purposes, and the girls’ school life would 
be far more attractive. 

We announced and offered the 2-year 
nursing program. Immediately we had 
more applicants than student stations 
because living at the nursing home 
proved to be the chief barrier to girls 
entering nursing. Fully a year's time 
was saved by eliminating routine hos- 
pital services which the hospitals re- 
quired the girls to perform long after 
the educational values of these services 
had passed. All of the first 2-year grad- 
uates except one passed the State ex- 
amination last year and I am told 
ranked as high as the nurses with 3 
years’ training in the old program. 

One of the features of the American 
Association of Junior College Convention 
now in session at Salt Lake City is 4 
trip to Ogden so the administrators can 
see the Weber Junior College 2-year 
nursing program firsthand and appraise 
its outcomes, 

Wealth is created by money, materials, 
and men, but the greatest of these 18 
men. The dispersal of industry legisla- 
tion passed by Congress last summer 
holds out great promise to communities 
under 200,000 population if conditions 
are right. One requirement is a high- 
class competent labor force. The proven 
ability of Weber Junior College to turn 
out good technicians was one of the im- 
portant considerations leading recently 
to the selection of Ogden as the site of 
the large Marquardt Ram jet-ensine 
plant. 
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THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS THE COMMITTEE'S 
TEST OF VARIETY 

This 2-year school caters to a widely 
diversified school population. Students 
who want to go on to a 4-year degree can 
find the standard first 2 years at the 
junior college and then transfer to the 
university. Those desiring a trade or 
semiprofessional preparation can com- 
plete a well-rounded 2-year course con- 
sisting of both vocational and general 
education which is more broadening and 
far richer in social and civic values than 
the narrower work of a strictly trade or 
area vocational school. And those who 
want a more narrow intensively voca- 
tional program of shorter duration can 
find that as well and in a better setting. 

The junior college caters to people of 
all ages. Its adult and night school pro- 
gram is meeting with unusual success. 

The junior college is also adapted to 
varying capacities and abilities. It takes 
an intelligence quotient of about 115 to 
gets a C or passing grade in the uni- 
versities. Two-thirds of our youth have 
not an intelligence quotient that high, 
yet a large percentage can find their 
nitch in the variety of offerings of the 
junior college. Only about one-third 
can complete a 4-year program at the 
university while more than one-half can 
complete a 2-year program at either the 
junior or senior institution. This is one 
of the reasons why one-half of the stu- 
dents in the senior colleges discontinue 
their work on or before the end of the 
sophomore year. 

The junior college is admirably 
adapted to help the student discover his 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities.. Many 
students are what President Arthur 
Adams, of the American Council on Edu- 
cation calls late bloomers. 

It strikes me— 


He says— 
that identifying them (the late bloomers) 
and encouraging them is a major task of 
the junior college. 


Many of our most outstanding scholars 
are discovered in the terminal programs 
of the junior colleges, and encouraged to 
go on into the senior schools. These 
Valuable young people might otherwise 
Never have been discovered. 

The smaller school of the junior col- 
lege variety can give better individual- 
ized instruction than the huge univer- 
sity. Our industrial age is so accus- 
tomed to the goals of speed, mass pro- 
duction and uniformity of product that 
it tends to impose those goals on the col- 
lege to the detriment of the individual 
enrolled. The school should resemble a 
Clinic, where each patient is treated in 
accordance with his own needs, more 
than it should resemble a huge factory. 
THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE MEETS WELL THE 

COMMITTEE'S TEST OF QUALITY 

Several rather reliable followup 
Studies have been made of the success of 
Junior college transfer students at the 
university. 

Grace V. Bird, associate director, re- 
lations with schools at University of 
California, arrived at the following con- 
clusion: 

Junior college transfers make records ap- 

tely the same as those made by 
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transfers from 4-year colleges and by native 

students. There is clear evidence that junior 

colleges are salvaging a large number of stu- 

dents for success in advanced studies who 

would otherwise have missed them entirely. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS THE COMMITTEE'S 
TEST OF ACCESSISILITY 

The community college makes college 
available to more people. Coleman 
Griffith, in his book The Junior College 
in Illinois, found that only 19.7 percent 
of high-school graduates went on to col- 
lege when there was no free junior col- 
lege in their community as against 53.5 
percent when a junior college was pres- 
ent. In the latter case, also, 46.7 per- 
cent of the graduates of lower economic 
status were found to be attending the 
junior college. 

George Meany, president of the AFI 
CIO, has stated that the American work- 
er could not afford in many cases to send 
a child on for 4 years of education, but 
a 2-year program could be afforded. 

The Truman Commission found that 
the financial barrier was the greatest 
barrier in the way of equal education 
opportunity to all American youth and 
that the costs to the student are going 
up rapidly. The Commission refers to 
a study of 1 State which shows that only 
1 out of 3 of the highest 10 percent of 
the high-school graduates ever entered 
college. 

W. Hugh Stickler made one of the most 
reliable studies of comparative student 
costs in public senior colleges, private 
senior colleges, public junior colleges, 
and private junior colleges. In these 
costs he included tuition, fees, room rent, 
board, books, supplies, clothing, trans- 
portation, and miscellaneous expenses. 
His results are as follows: 


Public sentor colleges_. 
Private senior colleges. 
Public junior colleges 
Private junior colleges_............. 


It costs the student nearly twice as 
much each year to attend school at a 
public senior college as it does a public 
junior college. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MEETS THE TEST OF 
QUANTITY AND ECONOMY 

The junior college is more economical. 
Senator CLIFFORD Case of New Jersey, 
who, incidentally, is an alumnus and 
trustee of Rutgers University, in a recent 
news release describing the advantages 
of the community college, stated: 

Clearly, the community-college plan pro- 
duces the most for the tax dollar. It avoids 
the expensive costs of building dormitories 
and of long-distance transportation, It 
gives the student a chance to live at home, 
to find part-time work among his friends 
and neighbors, and perhaps to combine edu- 
cation and work. 


It is to be hoped that the States will, 
in their planning with the 82 ½ million 
which I hope our legislation in Congress 
will give them—give careful study toward 
establishing a coordinated system of 
public education beyond the high school 
which will include the junior college as 
an integral part of that public-school 
system and give this segment its fair 
share of dignity, emphasis, and financial 
support. Not long ago the completion 
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of the eighth grade constituted in peo- 
ple's minds the end of public-school edu- 
cation. 'The goal was then raised to the 
completion of high school. And now 
nothing short of the completion of the 
junior college is the goal, 


Conservation Successes and Failures of 
Past Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, once 
again our Nation’s Capital is host to the 
North American Wildlife Conference, 
which was born here 22 years ago. 

About 1,500 conservationists are par- 
ticipating in discussions covering the 
whole broad range of conservation, in- 
cluding soil, water, timber, and wildlife. 
Delegates represent all types of organiza- 
tions, public and private in all 48 States, 
the Territory of Alaska, and the Proy- 
inces of Canada and Mexico. 

Traditionally, the conference is opened 
by one of this country’s great conserva- 
tionists, Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, president 
of the Wildlife Management Institute 
and former Director both of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service and of 
its predecessor, the United States Bio- 
logical Survey. 

In his address today, Dr. Gabrielson 
summarized the conservation successes 
and failures of this past year and listed 
some of the goals for this year. As he 
pointed out, in the 22 years since the first 
conference we have seen a rapid growth 
in the knowledge and understanding of 
conservation problems. But there still 
is much to learn and to teach to those 
who have yet to appreciate conservation 
a a it means to our American way 
of life. 

Dr. Gabrielson’s summary, which is of 
immediate concern to Congress, follows: 

This has been a rather momentous year 
in conservation history. There have been 
successes and failures, but the gains seem 
to be of more significance than the losses, 
So many things have happened that it is 
not possible even to Ust all of them, but 
it might be well to mention a few. 

The good forestry and wildlife provisions 
in the Soil Bank Act are there because the 
conservationists across the country united to 
put them there, The forestry provisions are 
being implemented, but so far the wildlife 
provisions have been applied very sketchily. 
We hope that during the next year steps 
to carry forward this part of the Soll Bank 
Act will become more fruitful. 

The new Pollution Act, a much stronger 
law than the original legislation, and also 
providing more funds for this important 
work, was another victory for the conserva- 
tion forces of this country. Nevertheless, 
appropriations still are needed to carry it 
out completely, and the victory will not be 
won until adequate funds are made avall- 
able for carrying out this important program, 

The Fish and Wildlife Service's reorgani- 
vation bill, which upgraded this important 
work in the Department of the Interior and 
provided an assistant secretary for fish and 
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wildlife, was a step forward. It might also 
be mentioned that during the past year, bet- 
ter appropriations have been made avaliable 
for the work of the Forest Service, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, National Park Service, and 
Soil Conservation Service which reflects the 
conservation thinking, both on the part of 
the public and many of the Members of 
Congress. 

The passage of the bill retaining in public 
ownership lands which the Plorida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission had under- 
taken to develop for fish and wildlife pur- 
poses around the Jim Woodruff Reservoir 
was an important victory because of the 
precedent it established. The problem will 
not be resolved, however, until an amend- 
ment to the Coordination Act is passed which 
corrects the loopholes in the present Coordi- 
nation Act and the inequities in the present 
joint land acquisition policy signed by the 
Interior Department and the Army Corps of 
Engineers. 

A bill to transfer part of the Wichita Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge to the Army failed to 
pass due to the active opposition of prac- 
tically every conservation organization in the 
country. An agreement by the Army to ac- 
cept a use permit as a buffer zone on 3,600 
acres lying along the south boundary of the 
refuge has just been announced, 

Against this we have to list the fallure to 
enact the key deer bill. which was passed by 
both the House and the Senate committees. 
It failed, however, to pass the Senate due to 
the last-minute objections on the part of 
one of the sponsors of the bill. We hope for 
better results this year. 

The proposed watered-down amendments 
to the Coordination Act got nowhere. Not 
even committee hearings were held. A much 
more vigorous proposal is being circulated, 
and we hope it will be introduced and 
backed by all conservation groups. If this 
bill can be introduced and supported, it has 
a good chance of passage. 

Bruce's Eddy Dam authorization got 
through on the omnibus bill, despite the op- 
position of the conservationists. It was in- 
cluded late in the session and there was 


little opportunity for hearings on this item 


and on an item that would turn over to the 
Army engineers a drainage right-of-way 
through the White River refuge, one of the 
mejor wintering grounds in the refuge sys- 
tem. The proposal gives no voice to the 
Interior Department as to the location of 
drainage canals, no matter how much dam- 
age they might do to the refuge and its pres- 
ent management program. Both of these 
items were saved when President Eisenhower 
vetoed the omnibus bill, and we certainly 
owe him a vote of thanks for that. Both 
items are again included in the present bill, 
and it will take vigorous opposition on the 
part of conservationists to prevent their 
enactment. 

While you are In Washington, you have a 
fine opportunity to let your Senators and 
Representatives know how you feel about 
these two items. 

In closing this brief legislative summary, 
I think that it is proper to say that con- 
servatlonists are glad to see so many of the 
stanch conservation Members of both the 
Senate and the House return to serve the 
public further. Senator James Duff, of 
Pennsylvania, was the only outstanding con- 
servationist who was not reelected. All of 
the others who fought vallantly on the con- 
servation side, both Democrats and Repub- 
licfns, are back with us, and we can all 
rejoice in this fact. 

In putting the fish and wildlife reorgan- 
ization bill into effect, there have been some 
tentative proposals that have been widely 
opposed by conservationists. These, how- 
ever, have not been put into effect. Most 
conservationists have been immensely heart- 
ened at the appointment of a well-known 
conservationist, Ross Leffler, as the new 
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Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. 
While we may not always agree with his deci- 
sions, we can be sure that they will be made 
from a conservation point of view. Secretary 
Seaton has also greatly heartened the con- 
servationists by his interest and understand- 
ing of the various matters that have been 
brought to him. It appears that this part of 
the conservation program is again in forward 
gear. 

Many conservationists are particularly 
heartened by the fact that in the Pish and 
Wildlife Service reorganization career men 
have been appointed to the important ad- 
ministrative posts. This should do much to 
strengthen the morale of the Service. 

All conservationists are looking forward 
hopefully to the future program now being 
developed in the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service. We all hope that it will be 
broad enough and imaginative enough to 
really carry on the job and to establish goals 
that will be eminently worth fighting for. 


The Military Obligation of Young 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will you 
serve 2 years in the Army under the 
draft, or will you serve 6 months in 
training and then a few years attending 
weekly drills in a nearby armory with 15- 
day training each summer? 

That is the choice confronting the 
young men of America who are under 26 
years of age. Since the Army cannot 
obtain by enlistment enough soldiers to 
keep it at the strength our Government 
believes necessary, the additional men 
must be obtained by the 2-year draft. 

The American people have always op- 
posed maintaining a large Army during 
time of peace. Today the Army is rela- 
tively large, but it is far smaller than 
would be needed in any major emer- 
gency. To meet an emergency the 
United States must now, as it always has 
in the past, depend principally on a 
civilian Army raised in time of need. 
The nucleus of such a large civilian 
Army is our Ready Reserve, composed of 
the National Guard, called the militia 
from colonial days, and the Organized 
Reserve, 3 

To meet this need our country now 
has developed a definite policy. The 
youth of America is being given an op- 
portunity to join a Reserve—National 
Guard or Organized Reserve—unit and 
take either 11 weeks or 6 months of ac- 
tive duty training, followed by participa- 
tion in Reserve training for a specified 
time. Reserve training usually consists 
of a 2-hour training period in the local 
armory each week and a 15-day summer 
training period in camp. A reservist re- 
ceives the same pay for each drill period 
as he would receive for each day in the 
Regular Army. 

MEN BETWEEN 17 AND 18'4 YEARS OF AGE 

Young men between 17 and 1813 years 
of age—until April 1 of this year—may 
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enlist in the National Guard without tak- 
ing any basic training and then must 
participate in Reserve training as set 
out above until they reach 28 years of 
age. After April 1 and before October 1 
men between the ages of 17 and 18% 
years of age may enlist in the National 
Guard, take 11 weeks’ training and par- 
ticipate in Reserve training until age 28. 
Or if the volunteer takes 6 months’ train- 
ing instead of 11 weeks he will be re- 
quired to serve only 3 years as an active 
reservist. After October 1 enlistments 
for the ll-week program will cease and 
only the 6-month program will be in 
effect. 
MEN FROM 180% TO 26 YEARS OF AGE 


Until now young men from 184 years 
to 26 years have had the choice of a 
regular enlistment in the services or 
waiting for a draft call. They now will 
have a new program which allows the 
young man in that age bracket to fulfill 
his military obligation by enlisting in 
the guard or Organized Reserve for 6 
months’ training and Active Reserve 
participation for 545 years. 

The young man may also wait until 
called by the draft for 2 years’ active 
duty. After return from 2 years’ train- 
ing, he still has 2 years’ obligation in the 
active Reserves. Since only those needed 
will be drafted, there will be some who, 
although not joining either the Guard or 
Reserve, will not be drafted. It is a cal- 
culated risk that some youths will pre- 
fer to take. 

The program a young man selects does 
not reflect on his patriotism. Young 
men are merely, within certain limita- 
tions, allowed to choose how they will 
serve in peacetime; in the active Army or 
in the Reserve. 


Resolution by the Chicago Dental Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor a resolution drawn 
by the Chicago Dental Society, which has 
been transmitted to me by the board of 
directors of that organization. This res- 
olution concerns H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, 
which have been introduced into the 
Congress by Representative JENKINS, of 
Ohio, and Representative Kxocn, of New 
York. It represents the deliberate judg- 
ment of a most intelligent and discrimi- 
natory organization, and I believe their 
attitude toward H. R. 9 and H. R. 10 
should be made a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for the benefit of study by 
all Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 


_ The resolution from the Chicago Den- 
tal Society follows: 

Whereas self-employed persons such as the 
members of our profession are not permitted 
to realize the tax benefits that are available 
under the Internal Revenue Code to officers 
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and employees of corporations with respect 
to funds placed in private pension and re- 
tirement programs; and 

Whereas this is patently an unfust dis- 
crimination; and 

Whereas the recently proposed H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10 introduced by Representative JEN- 
KINS, Republican, of Ohio, and Representa- 
tive Kroon, Democrat, of New York, embody 
the principles that have underlain similar 
bills introduced by these two men in the past 
several years and gained the approbation and 
support of both major parties, of the Presi- 
dent, of our leading tax authorities, and 
millions of self-employed persons; and 

Whereas we feel that the plan has been 
instituted in other countries and found 
workable and feasible and because it is a 
sound program of saving and providing for 
future retirement funds which is of adyan- 
tage to the country at large as well as the 
particular individuals involved: Be it 

Resolved, That the Chicago Dental Society 
Support the principles of H. R. 9 and H. R. 
10, sometimes referred to as the Jenkins- 
Keogh proposal, and urges the Congress to 
enact it into law. 


This Philosophy Is Simple 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most comprehensible explanations 
of the operation of socialism and capital- 
ism I have seen in a long time appeared 
& few days ago in my hometown news- 
Paper, the Bay City Times. 

It is so well presented that I would 
like to recommend its reading by my 
colleagues and for that reason I am sub- 
mitting it for the RECORD. 

Also dealing with our way of life here 
in America I submit an article which ap- 
peared in Sunshine magazine recently 
under the heading “In an Ideal Amer- 

a ” 


The articles follow: 

Tus PHILOSOPHY Is SIMPLE 

[From the Bay City (Mich.) Times of 

February 23, 1957] 

Socialism levels down; capitalism levels up. 
S6cialism reduces the man who has more. 
eee ups all, including the fellow who 

ess 


Reduced to their simplest proportions, let 
Us see how these two systems operate: 

Picture a small community of 1,000 men. 
One is wealthy; the others are poor. So- 
Cialism levels down by equalizing the wealth 
and now all are poor. ; 

Capitalism tries a different way. The rich 
man Is allowed to retain his capital. He in- 
Vests it in constructive enterprise. Five men 
develop thriving smaller enterprises required 
to furnish Man No. 1 with the many things 
he needs to operate his big business. This 
Breat industry employs many men at good 
Wages. The five lesser manufacturers sup- 
Ply many well paying Jobs. Many others be- 
Come small or medium-sized businessmen, 
Or succeed in a great variety of service trades 
and professions. 

After a lapse of 25 years we take another 
census. The rich man is now richer. The 
Smaller businessmen have grown rich. Most 
Of the men employed in these industries have 
accumulated substantial savings, own stock 

the companies they work for, or share in 
Various incentive plans, 
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Smaller businessmen also are prospering 
and those in the professions and service 
trades are doing well. There is little need 
for bureaucrats as the whole system operates 
on the basis of the free market with a strictly 
limited government exercising few functions. 

Consequently, taxes are low and the profits 
earned by the big, medium and small busi- 
nesses are plowed back into them for expan- 
sion of their activities. This increases pro- 
duction and makes possible higher wages. 
In turn, the professional men, service trades 
and shopkeepers profit by the increasing 
amount of wealth that is being produced. 

Some doctors, some lawyers and other pro- 
fessional men have earned substantial sums. 
All are free to work as hard as they like and 
to retain and enjoy nearly all of thelr earn- 
ings. Capital accumulates rapidly, making 
possible a continuous expansion of industrial 
activity. 

To be sure, great inequality still exists but 
the poorest now have more than the richest 
under the leveling down of socialism. Capi- 
talism has leveled up. It hasn't decreased 
anyone but it has made all more prosperous. 
Of course a few, a very few, are unfortunate 
or handicapped in some manner. They are 
liberally cared for by churches and private 
agencies set up to meet their needs. 

It is better to help everyone up than to 
pull everyone down. 


From the Sunshine magazine] 
In AN IDEAL AMERICA 


Every person should be free to pursue his 
ambition to the full extent of his abilities, 
regardiess of race, or creed, or family back- 
ground. 

To associate with whom he pleases for any 
reason he pleases, even if someone else thinks 
it's a stupid reason. 

To worship God in his own way, even 
though it is not orthodox. 

To choose his own trade, and to apply for 
any job he wants; and to quit his job if he 
doesn't like it, or if he gets a better one, at 
any wage he cares to accept. 

To go into business for himself, be his own 
boss, and set his own hours of work, be it 
3 hours a week or 14 hours a day. 

To use his honestly acquired property or 
savings in his own way—spend it foolishly, 
invest it wisely, or even give it away. 

To offer his services or product for sale on 
his own terms, even if he loses money on the 
deal. 

To buy or not to buy any services or prod- 
uct offered for sale, even If the refusal dis- 
pleases the seller. 

To disagree with any other person, even 
with the President of the United States. 

To study and learn whatever strikes his 
fancy, so long as it seems to him worth the 
cost and effort. 

To do as he pleases in general, so long as 
he does not infringe upon the equal right 
and opportunity of every other person. 

This, in a nutshell, is the way of life which 
the libertarian philosophy commends. It is 
the way of individual liberty, of the free mar- 
ket, of private property, of government lim- 
ited to securing rights equally to all. 


Status of Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the January 
issue of the American Legion magazine 
carried an article, We Learned About 
Jap Prisons From the Inside, based upon 
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my interviews with two American serv- 
icemen who had been tried and con- 
victed in Japanese courts under the au- 
thority granted Japan by our agreement 
on the status of our forces. Col. Howard 
S. Levie of the Office of Judge Advocate 
General of the Army has asked me to 
disclose the identity of the two former 
servicemen so that the Army may in- 
vestigate their complaints of improper 
treatment in the Japanese prisons. 

A part of the article reveals the inepti- 
tude of Army officers who visited the 
prisons from time to time and who, ac- 
cording to the prisoners, seemed more 
interested in friendly relationshps with 
the jailers than in improving conditions 
of confinement. As I talked with these 
boys, I thought it was shocking that the 
Army apparently had made no serious 
effort to be informed of the conditions of 
their imprisonment. I am certain spot 
checks.of the prisons or interviews with 
American servicemen after their release 
would have brought out all the facts 
stated in my article, and more, 

I am certain that serious investiga- 
tions undertaken even at this late date 
would reveal all that the Department of 
the Army could learn by interviewing the 
subjects of my article. For this reason, 
and because I do not wish them to be 
subjected to further harassment at a 
time when they are having the greatest 
difficulty in establishing themselves, I 
must decline to reveal their identity. 
Let me say, however, that I am person- 
ally convinced of the accuracy of their 
reports, and I think the article will have 
been well worthwhile if it arouses the 
conscience of the Defense Department 
with regard to the victims of the status 
of forces agreements. 

In order to publicize my reason for 
protecting the identity of these former 
prisoners of the Japanese, I include 
Colonel Levie's letter to me and my re- 
ply made to the Secretary of Defense: 
Hon, FRANK T. Bow. 

House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr Bow: I refer to your article en- 
titled “We Learned About Jap Prisons From 
the Inside“ which appeared in the January 
1957 issue of the American Legion magazine. 

The Department of the Army, as the desig- 
nated executive agency of the Department of 
Defense for such matters, is in the process 
of investigating the serious charges set 
forth in this article concerning the Japa- 
nese prison installations in which convicted 
United States personnel are confined, the 
conditions under which such personnel are 
confined and the treatment which they re- 
celve while so confined. We recognize that 
you are as interested as the Department of 
the Army in a fair, impartial, and thorough 
investigation of any charge of mistreatment 
of American servicemen confined in Japa- 
nese prisons to the end that efforts may be 
2 to correct any deficiencies that may 
e . 

Inasmuch as any congressional committee 
which might be called upon to consider the 
charges would require a complete report 
on a matter of this nature, it would be 
greatly appreciated if the full names of “Ed” 
and “Bill,” as set forth in your article, could 
be made available to this office so that the 
investigation may be properly concluded. 

It is noted that in a conversation with 
Mr. Esgain of this office on February 18, 
1957, Mr. Melchior of your office confirmed 
the fact indicated in your article that the 
subject individuals are no longer subject to 
military jurisdiction since they are not mem- 
bers of the military establishment and ad- 
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vised that they have Indicated a willingness 
to appear before any congressional commit- 
tee concerned with the treatment of our sol- 
diers in Japan. 
The results of any investigation will, of 
course, be used for official purposes only. 
Your interest in the welfare of these serv- 
jcemen and of those who may find them- 
selves in a similar situation Is appreciated. 
Stncerely yours, ` 
Howand S. LEVIE, 
Colonel, JAGC, Ce, International 
Affairs Division. 


CONGRESS oF THE UNITED STATES, 
House of Representatives, 
¿ Washington, D. C., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. WILBER M. Brucker, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Mr. Secretary: I am in receipt of a 
letter from Col. Howard S. Levie, JAGC, 
dated February 20, 1957, requesting the full 
names of the men whose experiences were 
described in my article in the American 
Legion magazine entitled “We Learned About 
Jap Prisons From the Inside." I regret that 
Iam unable to comply with his request. 

These men served their sentences of im- 
prisonment in Japan. They both received 
the type of discharge as provided, I believe, 
by regulations. Their records made adjust- 
ment to civil life rather difficult, particu- 
larly in the matter of securing employment. 
I do not wish to subject them to the em- 
barrassment or harassment of further inquiry 
by Army investigators. It might cost them 
their present jobs and upset the whole new 
pattern of existence they have tried to build 
for themselves in their communities. 

Frankly, I am unable to understand why 
the Department of the Army must know the 
identity of these men in order to make a 
complete investigation of the conditions 
which have existed in the various prisons in 
Japan, Apparently your officers have lacked 
either the ability or the desire to penetrate 
the window dressing supplied by the Japa- 
nese officials whenever an inspection was im- 
Minent. Some of the inspectors were either 
too anxious to maintain cordial relations 
with the Japanese officials or approached 
their duty with the feeling that the prison- 
ers deserved what they were getting. 

I have found sufficient corroboration of the 
stories of these former prisoners to accept 
their statements as true. It is to be expected 
that some persons will attempt to discredit 
them. I hope that your present investiga- 
tion will be more thorough and productive 
than Inspections have been in the past. Any 
effort put forth by the Defense Department 
to lessen the hazards of service in foreign 
countries is commendable. However, no 
panacea will cure the first wrong, which was 
the surrender of jurisdiction over our service- 
men in the first instance. 

Sincerely yours. 
FRANK T. Bow, 
Member of Congress. 


Landlords Dump Tenants for Soil Bank 
Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Maren 4, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include the following 
letter and petitions forwarded to me by 
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one of my constituents, Mr, Murlin 
Carter, Syracuse, Kans.: 

Enclosed find petitions addressed to you 
and brought to me to forward on to you. 
These petitions are self-explanatory; how- 
ever, I would like to add the following: 
Notices have been sent by six landlords that 
I have heard of and undoubtedly several 
others. Some of the tenants being so notl- 
fied have been with the same landlord for 
over 20 years, so the reason is apparent. We 
&re aware of the conditions on the back of 
the soll-bank application but that is felt to 
be too mild and there should be either addi- 
tional teeth added or more instructions from 
& higher level. The fact that the landlord 
may be thrown out of soll-bank participation 
does not help the tenant that has been dis- 
possessed. The notices to vacate are coming 
from both the local and the nonresident 
landowner. You are aware that over half of 
our county is owned by nonresidents and 
surely this is true of our better land. To be 
sure, the sales of the last several years have 
gone to the nonfarmers as the resident farm- 
ers have been too hard hit by Secretary 
Benson and the drought to buy much of any- 
thing, much less the farms that have been 
selling. We have been most pleased by your 
efforts in our behalf, and we are more than 
proud and enthused to have a man in Wash- 
ington with the punch, knowledge, and 
background to give us the kind of repre- 
sentation that the Great Plains sorely needs, 

Sincerely yours, 
MURLIN Carter. 

Syracuse, Kans. 


PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN J. FLOYD BREEDING 


We, the undersigned farmers of Hamilton 
County, Kans., are petitioning you as we 
feel an injustice is being done the small 
farmers by the landlords. 

These farmers have farmed the land at a 
loss for the last 3 years and now the land- 
lords are taking their land so they can 
collect the soil-bank payments. How can 
the tenants make up for their loss without 
land to farm? We feel that the only solu- 
tion to this is a provision in the soll-bank 
plan that any landlord who takes his land 
from a tenant, without just cause or for 
personal gain, should not be allowed to col- 
lect from the soil bank for 5 years. 

We feel that you understand the problems 
of the small farmers and will give this matter 
due and just consideration. 

Glen I. Porter, Walter S. Hardin, Gene 
Schwerdfeger. Leo G. Williams. Robert Crit- 
tenden, Harold Laubach, Charles Van Eddy, 
Warren Wright, Marion O. Aeschiiman, J. E. 
Barrett, O. L. Libertus, Coolidge, Kans.; T. 
W. Wright, Kendall, Kans.; George H, Wil- 
liams, Dan McMahan, John Hesse, J. W. 
Royse, John Libertus, John 8. Thornburgh, 
Lee Laubach, Oliver Hines, Bernard Wagner, 
Coolidge, Kans,; Roy H. Dunagan, F. N. 
Cheatum, G. R. Schroll. Glen A. Hartshorn, 
William Hoff, Henry Hoff, Syracuse, Kans. 


PETITION To CONGRESSMAN J, FLOYD BREEDING 


We, the undersigned farmers of Hamilton 
County, Kans., are petitioning you as we 
feel an injustice. is being done the small 
farmers by the landlords. 

These farmers have farmed the land at a 
loss for the last 3 years and now the land- 
lords are taking their land so they can collect 
the soil-bank payments. How can the ten- 
ants make up for their loss without land to 
farm? ,We feel that the only solution to this 
is a provision in the soll-bank plan that any 
landlord who takes his land from a tenant, 
without just cause or for personal galn, 
should not be allowed to collect from the 
soil bank for 6 years. 

We feel that you understand the problems 
of the small farmer and will give this matter 
due and just consideration. 

Fred Westeman, Basil W. Crist, Eldon 
Hamlin, Marion Weckerly, Gene Weckerly, 
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Ray E. Hatton, Ed Kaesler, Richard Kaesler, 
C. E. Eberhart, Vernon C. Harper, Jack G. 
Holdren, W. A. Kerns, Willis Buhrle, A. C. 
Westeman, Elmo Kaesler, Clyde Smith, Harley 
Davis, Dennis Davis, Murlin Carter, Syracuse, 
Kans, 

PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN J. FLOYD BREEDING 


We, the undersigned farmers of Hamilton 
County, Kans., are petitioning you as we 
feel an injustice is being done the small 
farmers by the landlords. 

These farmers have farmed the land at a 
loss for the last three years and now the land- 
lords are taking their land so they can col- 
lect soll-bank payments. How can the ten- 
ants make up for their loss without land to 
farm? We feel that the only situation to 
this is a provision in the soll-bank plan that 
any landlord who takes his land from a ten- 
ant, without just cause or for personal gain, 
should not be allowed to collect from the 
soil bank for 5 years. 

We feel that you understand the problems 
of the small farmer and will give this matter 
due and just consideration. 

J. F. Puckett, Cletus A, Simon, D. L. Lind- 
sey, C. W. Schwerdfeger, Lance Crittenden, 
Syracuse, Kans., Merle B. Lindner, Owen 
Rinehart, Kendall, Kans.; Charles Howell, 
Lawrence Ochs, Harry Herndon, Jr., Richard 
Cheatum, Fred Morgan, Charles Faulooner, 
Ken Veach, Clarence E. Nicherson, Melvin 
Bennett, Joe E. Johnson. D. L. Hartshorn, 
Linnie Veach, Robert L. Dunn, Charles Sti- 
matz, Arthur Rich, Gerald Downs, Dempsey 
Connor, George A. Potter, L. T. Ashmore, 
Edwin F. Helm, Syracuse, Kans. 


PETITION TO CONGRESSMAN J. FLOYD BREEDING 


997 9 the undersigned farmers of Hamilton 
County, Kans., are petitioning you as we 
leer an injustice is being done the small 
farmers by the landlords. 

These farmers have farmed the land at a 
loss for the last 3 years and now the land- 
lords are taking their land so they can collect 
the soll-bank payments. How can the ten- 
ants make up for their loss without land 
to farm? We feel that the only solution to 
this is a provision in the soil-bank plan that 
any landlord who takes his land from a 
tenant, without just cause or for personal 
gain, should not be allowed to collect from 
the soil bank for 5 years. 

We feel that you understand the problems 
of the smali farmer and will give this matter 
due and just consideration. 

L. J. Eddy, E. L. King, Floyd Haslett, 
Coolidge, Kans.; John E. Tracy, James Gril- 
liot, Syracuse, Kans.; John Lampe, Kendall, 
Kans.; Frank Helfrih, Coolidge, Kans.; 
Joseph Thomeczek, Joe Englert, Syracuse, 
Kans.; F. C. Hatcher, Coolidge, Kans.; E. L. 
Hatcher, Gary Hatcher, T. A. Barth, C. A. 
Barth, W. R. Barth, Holly, Colo.; Ray Rohl- 
man, Fredrick H. Youngers, Syracuse, Kans.; 
Willam Willinger, Fred Helfrich, Coolidge, 
Kans.; Lawrence Herrmann, Syracuse, Kans.: 
Edward. Lampe, Kendall, Kans; W. J. 
Schwelterman, Leon Burkhart, Syracuse, 
Kans.; Paul Crist, Odie Collins Haysler 
Branine, Wayne Branine, Coolidge, Kans.; 
F. J. Branine, Holly, Colo.; Leslie Earl Hazen, 
J. W. Conard, Coolidge, Kans.; R. N. Barth, 
Holly, Colo. 


Mr. Nixon’s Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, once 
again Vice President Nixon has gone 
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abroad to create good will for America. 
All the reports from Africa where he is 
Tepresenting President Eisenhower indi- 
Cate his tour has met with tremendous 
Success and that it will result in real 
benefit to our country and the free world. 
I wish ‘to call to the attention of the 
House, the following editorial which ap- 
2 in the New York Times on March 
1957. 
The editorial follows: 
From the New York Times of March 3, 1957] 
Mx. Nixon's Mission 


Vice President Nixon is on an important 
trip. He is piving fresh emphasis to our 
Concern regarding the continent of Africa as 
a whole and some of the states within it in 
Particular, 

Originally the purpose of the Nixon mis- 
sion was to represent the President at the 
inauguration of a new free government on 

West Coast of Africa, when the historic 
Gold Coast becomes the Commonwealth of 
Ghana on Wednesday. Since then, however, 
the scope and objectives of the trip have 
been enlarged. Mr. Nixon will go to seven 
African states, in addition to Ghana, and 

also make a stop in Italy. In each of 
visits he will bear a message of interest 
and goodwill from the United States. 

The vice President Is no stranger to this 
dort of activity. He has traveled as an envoy 

€xpregs-our national interest in Asia, in 
Latin America and, most recently, in Europe. 

has been consistently successful in this 
capacity. 

Behind and beyond all this lies the gradual 

ce of the Dark Continent from some 
Of ite darkness. It has frequently been said 

t Africa is stirring“ and this is true. 
ew modes of thought and behavior are mak- 
ing themselves felt. Some new political 
Sudetures. such as thore in Ghana, the 

dan, and north Africa nre being developed. 

areas are already even further ad- 
Vanced. It is a time of change and growth. 

It is the aim of the United States—and 
‘ome other great powers—to help to make 
t change and growth orderly, fruitful, and 
te. We are conscious of the tremendous 

urces of the continent, not merely in 
I terial things, but also in human beings. 

is right, therefore, that we show our 
W. not merely in plantations and mines. 
© are also interested in persons and con- 
vues for them. It is a vital part of the 

President's mission to show this con- 


tole, He has made a good start in that 


Post Office Hopes Go Glimmering as 
White House Stops Building Plans— 
Vacant Lot Owned by Government 
Called Ike’s Half Acre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


— 85 EVINS. Mr, Speaker, the follow- 
th Story appeared on the front page of 
Der Carthage (Tenn.) Courier newspa- 

T, dated February 21, 1957: 

Hopes for a new post-office building at 
aarthge, Which had been alternately low 
low high for the last 2 years, went to a new 
th, this week with the announcement that 
Se White House has ordered a halt to all 

ustructlon plans to help stop inflation. 
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Senator ALBERT Gore told friends here last 
week that the lease-purchase program has 
been stopped. Representative Jox L. Evins 
told the Courier this week the history of the 
cessation. His letter fully explaining the 
situation follows: 

“The long-anticlpated Federal bullding 
‘and post-office construction program is be- 
ing stalled and delayed by orders from top 
officials in the administration. 

“Thìs week Administrator Franklin Floete, 
head of the General Services Administration, 
which supervises the Federal building pro- 
gram, testified before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee that he has received in- 
structions from the White House, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the Director of 


the Budget that the construction of Federal 


buildings and post offices under the lease- 
purchase program will be deferred for the 
time being because of the fear that these 
construction projects will contribute to in- 
flationary pressures. 

“Two years ago, President “isenhower in 
his state of the Union message endorsed a 
long needed and awaited public-building 
program and stated that the time had ar- 
rived when we must move forward in .the 
construction of needed post offices and Fed- 
eral buildings. When the President came 
before the Congress this year, he stated, 
however, that because of Inflationary condi- 
tions that projects which could be deferred 
would be postponed. After the President 
made this statement, Administrator Floete 
and Post Office officials were instructed to 
halt the Federal building program. 

“The Congress has approved construction 
of almost 150 Federal buildings under the 
lease-purchase program; however, only one, 
a post office at Rock Island, III., is under 
construction. Representative Jones of Ala- 
bama announced, shortly after Administrator 
Floete told Congress of the halted construc- 
tion, that hearings will be scheduled by the 
House Public Works Committee to investi- 
gate and inquire into the workability of the 
Federal lease-purchase building program. 

“Many are of the opinion that the econ- 
omy of this Nation is spotty in areas and 
that construction and improvement of need- 
ed post-office buildings in certain regions 
would bolster the economy. 

“The halting of this program just as it was 
getting underway was done by administra- 
tive action, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Congress had passed the required legis- 
lation and authorized sufficient appropria- 


tions to initiate the program. Deferment of -` 


this domestic program does not meet with 
the approval of a large number of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

“In his testimony before the House Appro- 
priations Committee, Administrator Floete 
did indicate that the Federal agencies will 
proceed with the acquisition of sites for 
Federal buildings and contracting for archi- 
tectural plans will be completed for con- 
struction, but the actual building will be 
halted until the present order is rescinded 
by the White House. 

“A number of Federal buildings and post 
offices in our district and State affected by 
this order includes buildings at Carthage, 
Smith, Lafayette, Hartsville, Woodbury, and 
Murfreesboro, plus additions to buildings at 
McMinnville, Fayetteville, Kingsport, Nash- 
ville, and other locations.” 


In a recent issue of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean there also appeared a story by 
News Columnist Elmer Hinton which in- 
dicates that the vacant post-offide lot 
held in Carthage, Tenn., for more than 
17 years, with weeds growing on the lot, 
has now been named in honor of the 
President. It is called Ike's Half Acre. 
Columnist Hinton and Carthage Editor 
Sam Neal indicate that construction of 
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a building in Carthage would certainly 
nòt contribute to inflationary pressures, 
but. would perhaps help relieve some 
of the spotty unemployment and busi- 
ness lag. 

Mr. Hinton's comments follow: 

HERE'S A DOUBTFUL HONOR von Ike 
(By Elmer Hinton) 

In Carthage a plot of ground has been 
named for President Eisenhower. The honor 
was bestowed by the editor of the Carthage 
Courier. 

It's being called Ike's Half Acre, where a 
new $300,000 post office was to have been 
bullt. 

“But now the post office won't be built,” 
comments Editor Sam Neal, “because the 
administration is afraid it might cause infia- 
tion.” 

“Last year, before the election,” the edi- 
torial said, “the General Services Adminis- 
tration was bursting at the seams with rush- 
ing building plans. They told us the actual 
work would begin by late summer or fall. 
Then, after the election, plans had to be 
changed in a few particulars. Purely a tech- 
nical proposition. The old delaying game 
was really on, 

Now we learn the White House has called 
off the program. That's because it might 
cause inflation. What a laugh. A $72-bil- 
lion budget, covering the biggest spending 
spree, the biggest tax take in history, is 
shrugged off as a mere bagatelle. 

“Now the weeds can continue their 17 
years’ growth on the Government's Main 
Street lot—Ike’s Half Acre. If the sight 
of this town's eyesore assails the esthetic, at 
least it will remind us that we are doing 
our little bit to stave off national catas- 
trophe,” 


Practice of Labor Racketeers Well Known 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH -of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the McClellan. subcommittee 
investigating labor racketeering is per- 
forming a real service for our country, 
Further, the chief beneficiary of the ex- 
pose now under way will be the union 
member. 

Iam calling attention, Mr. Speaker, to 
the fact that while the McClellan com- 
mittee holds the spotlight today many 
of the facts were well known by several 
Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives, namely, the gentleman 
from Michigan, the Honorable CLARE E. 
HOoFFMan, and the gentleman from Kan- 
sas, the Honorable WINT SMITH. As 
members of a special subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Labor and 
Education, these Members were in pos- 
session of many facts that are being re- 
vealed today but unfortunately some- 
where along the line, their efforts to 
expose to the light of day vicious labor 
practices were prevented. 

We can, however, Mr. Speaker, be 
thankful that the Senate committee has 
the courage to tackle a problem which 
is bound to react against all members of 
the committee by the racketeer in labor 
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who has been concerned only with lining 
his pockets with questionable gold. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I am including a timely 
editorial that appeared in the Hastings, 
Mich., Banner on February 28, 1957, 
which points out the work that Mr. 
HorrMan and his subcommittee did to 
expose racketeering in the ranks of 
labor: 

A special Senate committee headed by 

Senator McCLELLAN, Democrat, Arkansas, 
has begun a full-scale investigation of labor 
racketeering. This probe which has the 
strong support of Congress and the Eisen- 
hower administration as well as labor lead- 
ers of the caliber of Walter Reuther and 
George Meany is expected to produce facts 
concerning unsavory connections between 
some labor units and organized crime that 
may suggest long-overdue corrective meas- 
ures. 
Oddly enough, this investigation is out to 
cover the same area that Michigan’s Repre- 
sentative Clare E. Hoffman attempted on his 
own several years ago. 

At that time, however, organized labor, 
including Meany and Reuther, as well as 
liberals in the House and Senate attacked 
Hoffman as a “labor baiter” and ridiculed 
him as a reactionary of the old school who 
hadn't yet moved into the 20th Century. 

McCLettan and his committee are thus out 
to do what Hoffman said needed to be done 
more than 4 years ago. So, instead of being 
a “reactionary” in this instance, Hoffman 
was merely years ahead of the liberals. 

Formerly labor leaders, almost to a man, 
seemed to be extremely touchy and resent- 
ful of criticism. Any and all suggestions 
that implied unsavory practices and connec- 
tions in sections of the labor movement, 
were taken as reactionary attacks on labor 
itself. 

Labor leaders who at first accepted the 
support of Communists on the ground that 
they were “fellow travelers” (and resented 
criticism of this policy) later and on their 
own initiative cleaned house of Red connec- 
tions. Responsible labor leaders now seem 
anxious to give their full support and bless- 
ing to a congressional probe designed to help 
crush racketeering elements in labor. 

All this indicates real progress on the road 
to labor statesmanship. 

Business had to go through the same sort 
of “growing pains" and still hasn't found 
the perfect answer. Despite the existence of 
better business bureaus and trade associa- 
tions that attempt to enforce fair practices 
within their special areas and chambers of 
commerce that keep a lookout on the local 
level, it still takes a full scale investigation 
now and then to keep everyone honest—and 
probably always will. 


Sixteen Latin American Ambassadors 
Visit the TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past week Nashville and middle Tennes- 
see has been the host to some 16 Am- 
bassadors from South America touring 
Tennessee and honoring the memory of 
Cordell Hull, the author of the good 
neighbor policy, and beloved Tennessee 
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statesman who did so much to promote 
friendly relations, international good 
will and peace. These Ambassadors 
and representatives of neighboring na- 
tions from South America, and others 
from Washington, flew to Memphis 
where they were welcomed by the Hon- 
orable Edmund Orgill, mayor, city of 
Memphis, later to Nashville where they 
were greeted by the Governor of Tenne- 
see, Gov. Frank Clement, and other Ten- 
nessee Officials. 

Tennessee was most pleased to be host 
to our friends and neighbors south of 
the border. 

The names of the 16 Ambassadors and 
the countries they represent are as 
follows: 

Dr. Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, Ambas- 
sador of Nicaragua, 

Dr. Hector David Castro, Ambassador 
of El Salvador. 

Hon. Victor Andrade, Ambassador of 
Bolivia. 

Hon. Manuel Tello, Ambassador of 
Mexico. 

Col. Jose Luis Cruz-Salazar, Ambas- 
sador of Guatemala. 

Dr. Miguel Angel Campa, Ambassador 
of Cuba. 

Dr. Adolfo A. Viechi, Ambassador of 
Argentina. 

Hon. Gonzalo J. Facio, Ambassador of 
Costa Rica. 

Dr. Jose Chiriboga, Ambassador of 
Ecuador. 

Hon. Oswaldo Chavez, Ambassador of 
Paraguay. 

Dr. Ramon Villeda Morales, Ambas- 
sador of Honduras. 

Hon. Luis Quintanilla, Ambassador of 
Mexico to the Organization of American 
States. 

Dr. Cesar Tulio Delgado, Ambassador 
of Colombia to the United States. 

Dr. Fernando Lobo, Ambassador of 
Brazil to the United States. 

Hon. Eduardo Augusto Garcia, Ambas- 
sador of Argentina to the United States. 

Dr. Jose T. Baron, Ambassador of 
Cuba to the United States. 

Because of the interest shown by these 
diplomatic representatives of our Latin 
American neighbors and the indicated 
desire to pattern projects after our great 
Tennessee Valley Authority, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have reprinted in the 
Recor» an article which appeared in the 
Nashville Tennessean, issue of March 3, 
1957, describing the visit by the Latin 
American Ambassadors to the TVA in- 
Stallations. 

The article follows: 

VISITING AMBASSADORS ENVISION Own TVA'S 

KnoxvinLe.—Sixteen Latin American Am- 
bassadora wound up a 3-day visit to Ten- 
nessee yesterday with a glimpse, by air and 
land, of Tennessee Valley Authority instal- 
lations. 

Coming here from Nashville aboard two 
Air Force transports, the diplomats flew 
over TVA dams on the Tennessee River and 
also saw the Kingston steam power plant, 
described by TVA as the world's largest. 

From Knoxville, they motored to Fort 
Loudoun Dam near Lenoir City, Tenn., for 
a closeup look at 1 of the 9 barriers erected 
on the stream for flood control, navigation, 
and power purposes. 

The visittors from south of the border 
then boarded planes to return to Washington. 
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DEEP INTEREST 


Almost to a man, they expressed interest 
in the TVA program of regional development. 

“The TVA p has been followed and 
studied by all Latin American countries," 
said Luis Quintanilla, Mexican Ambassador 
to the Organization of American States. 

Alluding to the controversy over private 
versus public power, Quintanilla said it was 
necessary for the Mexican Government to 
Provide as much power as possible for its 
people “because private initiative has not 
developed in our country to the point where 
it can do things for the people on a large 
scale.“ 

Guatemalan Ambassador Jose Luis Cruz- 
Salazar said he hoped that a river develop- 
ment program similar to TVA could be 
established in his country. 

“We have both public and private power 
now, but we could use a lot more,” he 
declared. 

Gonzalo J. Faclo, Ambassador of Costa 
Rica, said the Tempisque River in Costa Rica 
was ripe for a TVA-type development. 

“We have to apply the TVA multiple-use 
program to this stream,” he said. “It causes 
much damage during the flood season and 
we have a great need for power." 

The diplomats were invited to Tennessee 
to help promote the Cordell Hull founda- 
tion, which has as it purpose promotion of 
a “good neighbor policy’ by sponsoring 
scholarships for the interchange of college 
students between the United States and 
Latin American countries. 


Slovaks Pay Tribute to Woodrow Wilson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the December 28, 1956, issue of 
the Allentown (Pa.) Times. The article, 
entiled “Slovaks Pay Tribute to President 
Wilson,” written by John C. Sciranka, 
editor of American Friends of Slovak 
Fredom, follows: 

SLOvVAKS Pay TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT WILSON 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

Slovaks in America and abroad paid trib- 
ute to President Woodrow Wilson on his cen- 
tennlal birthday, December 28. There is & 
story that Wilson’s first interest in the op- 
pressed nations was awakened by a book 
Racial Problems in Hungary, written by Dr. 
Seton Watson, better known as Scotus Viator 
(Scotch Traveler), who visited Hungary and 
Slovakia 50 years ago. Watsqn's book was 
left by a Slovak milkman on Wilson's porch 
at Princeton University, where the late Presi- 
dent and Governor of New Jersey was also 
president, 

Wilson is remembered as champion of 
“small nations,” However, few liberated na- 
tions during World War I were willing to do 
as much for President Wilson as the Slovaks- 

Before Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, first Presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia left for his liberated 
country, he revealed to Wilson that the cap- 
ital city of Slovakia, Bratislava, then known 
in Hungarian as Pozsony and in German as 
Pressburg, would be named in his honor as 
Wilsonove. President Wilson being familiar 
by then with the history of the Slovaks and 
their capital city, Bratislava, refused 
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great honor. He did not want the Slovaks 
to make such great sacrifice. 

This story was corroborated by Col. Stephen 
Bonsal, author of Pulitzer prize winner, Un- 
finished Business (about the Versailles Peace 
Conference, etc.), and also author of Suitors 
and Suppliants, in which he has a special 
chapter about Msgr. Andrej Hlinka and Gen. 
Milan R. Stefanik, both known and immortal 
Slovak leaders, whom Bonsal, as confidential 
interpreter of President Wilson, has met. 

I had a happy and rare privilege to know 
Colonel Bonsal personally. His many letters 
to me are ot great historical value and some 
are mentioned in the recent Slovak White 

(1,000 pages) by Dr. Ferdinand Durcan- 
sky, who, although an International lawyer 
and diplomat, considers these letters a “miss- 
ing link” to many questions, to which he was 
Seeking answers for his books. All these 
letters mention President Wilson and his 
Affiliation with the Slovak and Czech cause 
tor liberation. 

Colonel Bonsal, whose son Phillip W. Bon- 
Sal. American Ambassador to the Republic of 
Colombia, is presently with the United States 
delegation at the U. N. General Assembly as 
Chief of political laison, was with the fa- 
mous Colonel House, the closest to Wilson. 
And Colonel Bonsal informed Wilson about 
the Slovak problem. Shortly before his death 
in Washington, D. C., where I had the privi- 

e to visit him on many occasions, Col. 


Stephen put the following words in 
Writing: * ay the lovers of truth and jus- 
tice are promised another chance through 


the United Nations. The failure to do justice 
the Slovaks at the Peace Conference after 
World War I was the piece of unfinished 
ess which I most regretted; I hope to 

Bee it redressed.” 

Because President Wilson refused to have 
city of Bratislava, capital of Slovakia, be 
ed after him, nevertheless in the capital 

ot Czechoslovakia, the historical city of 
e, a Wilson Square (Wilsonova name- 

Site), with his monument was established. 
The late Arthur Brisbane, famous Ameri- 
ĉan editor, while visiting Prague, keenly ob- 
Served and praised the people of Czecho- 
that when men passed Wilson's 
Monument, they tipped their hats, as they 
in front of churches, President Wilson 
- Was held in high esteem by the Czechs and 
Children in the schools of Czechoslovakia 
Tcited special prayers for President Wilson, 
Calling him “Uncle.” I still remember a 
Prayer, which was recited to me by Dr. Jaro- 
Slav Novak, who was Cincul General in New 
ork City, after returning from Warsaw, 
There he was with the Czechoslovak Em- 
and there met Pope Pius XI, who was 
Papal nuncio in Poland, When Dr. Noyak 
e of Wilson and the love of the people 
Sf Czechoslovakia for this great American 
President, tears came to his eyes. He recited 
how children, after saying their evening 
Prayer to their guardian angel, added a 
prayer for “Strychko” (Uncle) Wil- 
ron. In one of the books on the life of 
President T. G. Masaryk, it is stated that 
k warned President Wilson not to 
dome to Europe to attend a peace conference. 
Masaryk found Wilson too obstinate in his 
Pinions. Masaryk felt that President Wil- 
don 's very directness would prevent him from 
pdderstanding European statesmen and he 
t that he would not be quite at home in 

hatreds of Europe. 

tna clonel Bonsal, on the other hand, felt 
font although Masaryk had great admiration 
yu Wilson since both were scholars and uni- 
tote: professors, nevertheless, Masaryk had 

Play his game with Lloyd George and 

omer” Clemenceau and he felt that Wilson's 

tinacy and forwardness would cause. Im- 

8 which would harm Czecho- 
a. 


tus Gun signed the Pittsburgh Pact with 
Czechs and Slovaks on May 30, 1918. 
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The writer at that time, as a youth, carried 
an American flag in the parade which greeted 
Masaryk in Pittsburgh, Pa. The Pittsburgh 
Pact later was calied a scrap of paper by 
President Masaryk, which caused ill feeling 
between the Czechs and Slovaks, The Slo- 
vaks stuck to the 14 points of President 
Wilson and, therefore, they still feel with 
Colonel Bonsal that justice for Slovakia is an 
unfinished business of the United States of 
America and the United Nations. 

President Wilson did all he could for the 
liberation of small nations, therefore we pay 
tribute to him on his centennial birthday. 


Resolution Endorsing Alaska-Hawaii 
Statehood Adopted by Western States 
Conference of Democrats, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., February 17, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I am pleased to present 
to the attention of all the Members of 
this great legislative body the following 
resolution dealing with the important 
subject of Alaska-Hawaii statehood. The 
resolution was adopted by the recent 
Western States conference of members 
and leaders of the Democratic Party in 
San Francisco, Calif., February 17, 1957: 
RESOLUTION ENDORSING ALASKA-HAwan STATE- 

HOOD ADOPTED BY WESTERN STATES CONFER- 

ENCE, San FRANCISCO, FEBRUARY 17, 1957 


Whereas the United States of America has 
become the greatest power in the history of 
mankind because it is a united Nation of 
equal and sovereign States and not an em- 
pire; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
devised a method and program of incorporat- 
ing Territories, which method, as a first step 
leading to the full privileges of statehood, 
imposes on the people of such Territories the 
obligations of the citizens of the several 
States, while withholding from such terri- 
torial citizens, however, the basic rights of 
self-government and full representation in 
the councils of the United States; and 

Whereas Alaska and Hawali have been In- 
corporated as Territories of the United States 
for many years, and by the very act of such 
incorporation as United States Territories 
have been promised the full privileges of 
statehood with first-class citizenship for the 
peoples of Alaska and Hawalli; and 

Whereas both political parties have recog- 
nized that every consideration of fairness de- 
mands that the people of these Territories be 
given the full privileges of American citizen- 
ship in their platforms and other party dec- 
larations; and 

Whereas the granting of statehood to these 
Territories will strengthen the United States 
immeasurably in human resources and in its 
foreign relations, particularly as regards the 
great Pacific Basin area; and 

Whereas we in the West have a particular 
interest in and close ties with the people of 
Alaska and Hawaii: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by this western Democratic State 
conference, That Alaska and Hawali be ad- 
mitted to the Union in this year 1957; and be 
it further s 

Resolved, That a copy ef this resolution be 
sent to every western Senator aud Congress- 
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man, and that each of them be requested to 
make every effort to see that bills to grant 
statehood to Alaska and Hawali be promptly 
considered and passed. 


u 


Whittaker for the Bench 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. AVERY, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join the many who heartily endorse Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's nomination to the 
United States Supreme Court of Charles 
E. Whittaker. Mr. Whittaker is the 
first native-born Kansan to be selected 
to serve in our Nation’s highest tribunal, 

The Washington Sunday Star news- 
paper March 3, 1957, presents an excel- 
lent account of Mr. Whittaker’s desire 
to become a lawyer and his outstanding 
record as a member of the legal profes- 
sion. A portion of the article follows: 

SKUNK TRAPPING HELPED WHITTAKER GET 

SCHOOLING 

Charles E. Whittaker, nominated yester- 
day to the Supreme Court, had his eyes on 
the legal profession while still in country 
school in Kansas. 

The foundation of his law education was a 
$700 nest egg he had acquired by selling fur 
pelts from his trapline as a boy, 

He was born on & farm 6 miles south of 
Troy, Kans., on Washington’s Birthday, 1902. 

“My most frequent catches,” he recalled in 
telling about his trapline, “were skunks, and 
although their furs brought me $3 each, they 
didn't make me very popular at school. 
Many times the teacher sent me home.” 

But the trapline profits grew and 3 years 
after finishing grade school he came to 
Kansas City, intent on getting a legal educa- 
tion. - 

PASSED BAR BEFORE GRADUATION 

Tt took a little doing to get into the old 
Kansas City School of Law without a high- 
school education, but the determined youth 
promised to catch up on his high-school 
courses while studying law. At the same 
time he worked as an office boy for a law firm. 

Justice Whittaker passed the Missouri bar 
examination in 1923, a year before he finished 
law school. 

Since then he has argued cases from police 
courts to the United States Supreme Court 
and in State courts from Maine to California. 

Eight years after going to work for the firm 
of Watson, Gage & Ess he became a junior 
partner. He became a full partner in 1930. 

Mr. Whittaker was elected to the board of 
governors of the Missouri bar in 1948. Five 
years later he was elected president of the 
board. 

His appointment to the Federal district 
bench in 1954 and to the circuit court of ap- 
peals post last fall received wide endorsement 
from members of the bar. : 


Mr. Whittaker’s birthplace is located 
in my congressional district. Residents 
of Doniphan County have nothing but 
high praise for his background. Resi- 
dents of both Kansas and Missouri are 
proud of his recognition. We all know 
he will be a credit to the Court and he 
will make his mark of contribution to the 
honor, prestige, and integrity of that 
body. In the Washington Post and 
Times Herald newspaper, March 4, 1957, 
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appears an editorial which clearly indi- 
cates approval of Mr. Whittaker's selec- 
tion by this outstanding newspaper. The 
editorial follows: 

WHITTAKER FOR THE BENCH 

President Eisenhower's nominations to the 
Supreme Court have followed a rather con- 
sistent pattern. He likes to name relatively 
young lawyers, usually in their fifties, who 
have made a good reputation in private prac- 
tice and have had some experience on the 
bench. As yet he has not gone to the De- 
partment of Justice or to Congress for a Su- 
preme Court nominee. In this respect he has 
sharply departed from the practice of the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations. 

The naming of Chief Justice Warren in 
1953 does not conform to the general pattern 
because, as the President has noted on sev- 
eral occasions, he thought the Chief Jus- 
tice should be well known to the Nation—a 
man in whom the rank and file would have 
immediate confidence. The three Associate 
Justices named by Mr. Eisenhower have not 
been well known to the country, although 
each has been highly respected in his own 
area. Justice Harlan had been a member of 
the United States court of appeals before his 
elevation to the Supreme Court and Justice 
Brennan had been a member of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey. The new nominee, 
Charles Evans Whittaker, has served on both 
the Federal district and appellate courts in 
Missouri by appointment of President Eisen- 
hower. 

The fact that Judge Whittaker is not na- 
tionally known is no argument against him. 
His reputation in the Middle West, both as a 
lawyer and as a judge, is excellent. His 
friends say he has been “law struck” since he 
Was a boy. That description would seem to 
be well substantiated by the fact that, in ad- 
dition to his farm work, he maintained a 
trapline while attending elementary school 
and saved more than $700 from the sale of 
skunk (and other) furs to put himself 
through law school. 

In practice and on the bench Judge Whit- 
taker has lived up to his reputation as a 
prodigious worker. His industry has helped 
to clear the dockets of the courts he has 
served. In addition he is said to be a sort of 
tender nursemaid to the law. He is a Re- 
publican, but his highest devotion has been 
to his profession rather than to politics. His 
judicial temperament is attested by the en- 
thusiasm of Democratic as well as Republi- 
can legislators from the Kansas City area 
over his nomination. On the High Bench 
we may reasonably expect him to be a dedi- 
cated jurist rather than an advocate of any 
particular doctrine or line of reasoning. 


There may be a touch of nostalgia in the 
selection of a namesake of the late Chief Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes so soon after the 
appointment of the grandson and namesake 
of Justice John Marshall Harlan. But the 
significant thing is that the President is 
reaching out for men of high ability whose 
lives have been given to law at the bar and 
on the bench. 


More Grassroots Science Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to direct the attention of the House to a 
very thought-provoking article by Mal- 
vina Lindsay in the Washington Post of 
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February 27, 1957. Miss Lindsay's col- 
umn concerns itself with one of the very 
pressing matters our country faces. 
That is the problem of the supply of 
well-trained scientists. Much has been 
heard from leaders in Government and 
education on the dire necessity for edu- 
cation in the scientific field. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Defense 
Department—all have decried the small 
number of students of high school age 
who are interested in higher mathe- 
matics and the sciences and who are anx- 
ious to pursue an education in these 
fields. I think Miss Lindsay well points 
out that the teaching of mathematics 
and science is inadequate and uninspired, 
She also dwells on the fact that many 
high school students turn away from ca- 
reers in these fields because of study 
difficulties. I agree with her that one 
of the ways to overcome this difficulty 
is to start early. In my judtment, it is 
too late at the high school level to build 
up any love for or desire to study mathe- 
matics. This, it seems to me, should be 
done in the elementary schools. It will 
require adequate, devoted, and self- 
sacrificing teaching personnel for it will 
be no easy task. However, if the United 
States is to hold its leadership in the 
physical sciences—and there is some 
question as to whether or not it now 
leads—an all-out effort must be made 
in the lower grades to direct young stu- 
dents into this field. The opportunities 
are great and the challenge is greater. 

The article follows: 

More GRASSROOTS SCIENCE NEEDED 
(By Malvina Lindsay) 

The house that Jack built has ita analogy 
in the problem this country faces of getting 
its urgently needed scientists. 

How children feel about mathematics in 
the fifth and seventh grades determines the 
future of many a potential scientist, a poll 
recently made by the University of California 
at Los Angeles indicates. Other studies em- 
phasize that the future scientist’s interest 
in mathematics and science must begin at 
least in the secondary school. 

But this interest is largely determined by 
the type of teacher in the mathematics or 
science class. 

The type of teacher in turn depends on 
whether the school offers enough in salaries 
and facilities to offset the raids industry is 
making on sclence teachers. 

Dr. Edward Teller, a leading nuclear physi- 
cist, recently said it was too late for the 
United States to maintain its lead in physi- 
cal sclence—that the leadership would pass 
in 10 years to the Soviet Union. But Robert 
Carleton, executive secretary of the National 
Science Teachers Association, insists the 
United States can retain its lead if the lot 
of high school and college teachers of science 
is improved. 

Much thought is now being directed to 
what seems the root of the scientist shortage, 
the inadequate and uninspired teaching of 
mathematics and science. The National 
Science Foundation has set up a program of 


fellowships to improve teaching of sclence, 


mathematics and engineering in the United 
States. It is also, through a project at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, do- 
ing something about a neglected phase of 
high school sclence teaching—the tools to 
do a competent job. Studies are being made 
of the best techniques for science teaching 
including laboratory equipment, films, kits 
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and do-it-yourself kits for experiments at 
home. 

Many high-school students tend to shun 
careers in science, atomic science particu- 
larly, because they believe such study too 
difficult. They are also often disco 
by parental attitudes toward scientific ca- 
reers. Poor teaching and lack of community 
understanding of modern science are respon- 
sible. 

Many good science teachers leave the class- 
room for industry for economic reasons. 
But another cause of their discontent is often 
overlooked; namely, their lack of opportunity 
to participate in research. 

A research scientist at George Washington 
University puts it this way: Anyone today 
who has the desire and the energy to master 
a science well enough to teach it is not likely 
to be satisfied to teach for long unless he also 
has a chance to participate in the pleasures 
and stimulation of research.” 

High school science classrooms are often 
bleak, unchallenging places to both teachers 
and pupils. If better facilities for experi- 
mentation were provided, science would not 
seem so remote from everyday life to the 
pupil, and might acquire more meaning to 
the community. 

Much valuable research can be done with 
simple instruments, the research scientist 
previously quoted points out. One way of 
restoring public interest in science, he be- 
leyes, would be to decentralize scientific re- 
search so that the average citizen would once 
again have personal contact with it as he 
did in earlier days when every neighborhood 
had its part time or amateur scientist. 

To that end, he would have modest re- 
search centers developed in high schools and 
perhaps in some smalltown hospitals, and 
thus return science to the grassroots. Tech- 
nical support and guidance for these could be 
provided from larger research centers. 

The public attitude toward scientists, baste 
ones especially, has handicapped scientific 
development in this country. Scientists 
have great prestige—as well as high salaries— 
in the Soviet Union, American society tends 
to regard them as visionaries, eccentrics. 
sorcerers, or useful though half-baked 
geniuses. Much of this attitude could be 
changed if science could be brought down to 
earth and given community appeal through 
the high-school classroom. 


Farmers Object to Even Lower Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Agriculture's pro 
change in grain grading standards is of 
much concern to my constituents. 
appears to be of benefit to no one, per- 
haps with the exception of some grain 
processors, but it would mean ever lower 
prices to the farmer who is already in 
economic trouble. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
request permission to insert copy of 
letter written to Secretary Benson bY 
farmers in my congressional district: 

MAHNOMEN, MINN., February 26, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr Benson, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Secretary: During the past 
several years we have been experiencing 4 
severe economic squeeze, as farmers, an 
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there doesn’t seem to be any measure of re- 
lief in sight for us yet. As the producers of 
food we seem to be getting taken to the 
cleaners more and more, someway, by some- 
body, because although the consumer can 
buy more food today for less working time 
than ever before, he is still paying higher 
prices than ever before, and farmers are get- 
ting a smaller and smaller share of the con- 
sumers food dollar, while, it seems, almost 
everybody inbetween, especially the proces- 
sors, are making greater profits than ever 
before, 

Now, we understand, another idea has been 
thought up to buy our product at a lower 
price, the changing of our wheat-grading 
Standards. 

Many of us in this area are wheat pro- 
ducers, in a small way, and we object to 
these proposed changes. We believe that the 
present grain-grading standards are fair to 
farmers, and millers, and other processors, 
and to change them can only result in lower 
overall prices to producers, 

In the case of wheat, we as farmers are 
doing everything we know how to do, with the 
help of our crop-improvement associations, 
extension service, and so forth, to raise and 
market the best quality wheat possible, and 
we do not believe that changing the grading 
Standards will improve the quality of the 
Wheat.on the market one bit. We believe 
that the proposed changes can only result in 
a downgrading of our wheat, and the result 
Will be lower prices to us. And we think this 
is unfair. 

Neither do we believe that such changes 
would in any way improve the quality, or 
the price, of the finished products to the 
Consumer, which would widen the spread 
between consumers and producers. 

¿This is an issue which concerns us very 
Much; but strangely, we are the last persons 
to be consulted in this, not even to find out 
what we might even think. Our newspapers 
haven't breathed a word of it, nor have our 
regular radio news services, nor has the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
made any effort. to acquaint farmers with 
these proposals. Had we not had a farmers 
Union GTA, or a farmers union we would not 
have heard of it at all, probably. 

We are, herewith, petitioning you to reject 
the proposals for changing the wheat-grading 
Standards. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Palmer R. Pederson; Joseph Fuxa; Robert 
Stetlin; Arne Hendrickson; Newman 


Jacobson, Flam, Minn; Calvin T. 
Boem; Ralph Lewis, Howard Belshan, 
Bejou, Minn. 


“We Cannot Withdraw From the 
World”—Cordell Hull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HN. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I ask that there be 
reprinted in the Appendix of the REC- 
ud an address delivered by the late, 
Breat Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
an address which is timely for review 
and which was delivered in Tennessee 
on June 3, 1938. 

Judge Cordell Hull devoted his life to 
the fullest in promotion of international 

W and order, He believed firmly that 
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isolationism cannot prevail in the world 

in which we live. His speech on The 

Spirit of International Law follows: 

Wr CANNOT WITHDRAW FROM THE WORLD— 
In a STILL TIMELY PLEA FOR INTERNATIONAL 
Law, SECRETARY HULL URGED LEADERSHIP 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 


(From the Spirit of International Law, an 
address Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
made to the Tennessee Bar Association in 
Nashville on June 3, 1938) 


In the evolution of man's civilized exist- 
ence, there has been only a slow and sporadic 
development of the doctrine that, if progress 
is to continue, nations must be subject to 
certain defined rules of conduct in the same 
Way as are individuals within communities 
and communities within nations. 

There was long prevalent the belief that 
each nation was a law unto itself, the sole 
arbiter of its international conduct, fully 
entitled—if It possessed sufficient power—to 
engage in aggression and aggrandizement, to 
destroy by armed force the independence of 
other nations and to subjugate other 
peoples. 

Happily for the human race, the world 
gradually emerged from this darkness. The 
assertion of the doctrine of armed force be- 
came the exception rather than the rule. In- 
ternational law began to develop as an in- 
creasingly accepted basis of relations among 
nations. The flowering of man’s intellectual 
and mechanical genius began to create all 
over the world a steadily extending network 
of peaceful international relationships, based 
upon # growing sense of community among 
nations of political, economic, social, and 
cultural interests“ 

Recognition of the surpassing importance 
of international law in the relations among 
nations as well as in our own national life 
has been, throughout our history, one of the 
most firmly established traditions. It was 
in that spirit that, in the Declaration of 
Independence, the founders of this Repub- 
lic invoked a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind.” Succeeding generations 
of our jurists and our statesmen have con- 
cerned themselves with the law of nations. 

Our Presidents and our Secretaries of 
State, from George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson on down, have seldom deviated 
from the tradition that our foreign relations 
should be conducted in such a manner as to 
make this Nation a force in the world for 
peace, international morality, justice, and 
fair dealing—a champion of international 
law as the governing factor in relations 
among nations, I cannot belleve that today 
our people will accept or condone departure 
from this tradition, 

There was never a time in our national 
history when the influence of the United 
States in support of international law was 
more urgently needed than at present— 
to serve both our own best interests and 
those of the entire human race. The world 
is today in the grip of a severe upheaval, 
the outcome of which will affect profoundly 
the future of mankind. 

There is again abroad, in more than one 
part of the earth, a spirit of international an- 
archy. Solemm contractual obligations are 
brushed aside with a light heart and a con- 
temptous gesture, Respect for law and ob- 
sevance of the pledged word have sunk to 
an inconcetvably low level, The outworn 
slogans of the glorification of war are again 
resounding in many portions of the globe. 
Armed force, naked and unashamed, is again 
being used as an instrument of policy and 
a means of attaining national ends through 
aggression and aggrandizement. It is being 
employed with brutality and savagery that 
outrage and shock every humane instinct, 

In the face of these grim developments, 
there are some among our people who would 
haye our Natlon withdraw Into its own 
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shell and isolate itself from the rest of the 
world, They would have us seek safety and 
security In a hermitlike existence among the 
nations of the world—in a yoluntary sur- 
render of legitimate rights and interests, 
which we have regarded for generations as 
essential to our national welfare, and a yol- 
untary abandonment of our support of in- 
ternational law and of the instrumentalities 
for its application, which alone can make us 
secure in the exercise of such rights and the 
enjoyment of such interests. 

Those who counsel this course of policy 
and action should pause in their fervent 
crusade to cast up an account of the possible 
benefits and injuries that its pursuance 
would entail. 

There is no worthier desire than to assure 
for our people the blessings of peace. But 
long and unmistakable experience offers 
abundant proof that the attainment of this 
precious end through a policy of national 
isolation is wholly outside the realm of possi- 
bility. 

It is my firm conviction that national iso- 
lation is not a means to security, but rather 
a fruitful source of insecurity. For while 
we may seek to withdraw from participa- 
tion in world affairs, we cannot thereby with- 
draw from the world itself. Attempts to 
achieve national isolation would not merely 
deprive us of any influence in the councils 
of nations, but would impair our ability to 
control our own affairs. 

Deliberate renunciation by us of any par- 
ticipation in international affairs would 
make for an easier triumph on this planet 
of lawlessness, brute force, and war. In a 
world growing internationally more and more 
disordered and chaotic, we would be com- 
pelled to increase our armed defenses on a 
scale that would impose a truly crushing 
burden on our people. 

And even so, we would have to live in 
constant danger that the rising wave of in- 
ternational anarchy would, sooner or later, 
reach and batter down our own walls and 
engulf us as well as the rest of mankind. 

As against the unattainable benefits 
claimed for the policy of isolation we must 
visualize the costs of such a policy. 

By embarking upon a policy of national 
isolation we would doom our Nation to con- 
ditions of life under which it would ineyi- 
tably become economically poorer, intellec- 
tually impoverished, morally decadent. We 
would deliberately deprive ourselves of the 
benefits of those numerous international re- 
lationships which have nourished the stream 
of human progress and enriched the lives 
of all peoples, including our own. Neither 
our political structure of democratic gov- 
ernment nor our social and economic struc- 
ture of free enterprise and individual free- 
dom under law could long survive the mate- 
rial and spiritual. decay which national 
isolation would inescapably impose upon the 
Nation. 

Like the individual who would seek safety 
and security for himself through escape 
from the responsibilities of organized society 
into hermitlike isolation, a nation pursuing 
a similar course—even if it were to succeed 
for a time in avoiding assault by and con- 
flict with other natlons—would soon find 
its dream of safety and security a bitter 
illusion, * * è 

In the years which lie ahead, the chances 
that international anarchy and lawlessness 
will be replaced by order under law will 
largely depend upon the sincerity and firm- 
ness with which some nations, at least, main- 
tain their devotion to the principles of in- 
ternational law, resting in turn upon the 
foundation of cooperation, justice, and 
morality. 

I can wish for our country no more glori- 
Ous course than to be a leader in devotion 
to these principles and in service of their 
preservation and advancement. 
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His Labor Buys More and He Has Greater 


Leisure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Leslie Gould which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of January 8, 1957, is worthy of the 
attention of our colleagues: 

His Lanon Buys More anD He Has GREATER 
LEISURE 
(By Leslie Gould) 

The consumers—Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American—hold the key to 1957. 

They have never had it so good, nor has 
the country's economy. 

How they spend, how they save, and how 
they invest will tell the story of this challeng- 
ing year. 

This can and should be a good year. The 
consuming public has the spendable funds. 
Payrolls will be at a record total. American 
business has never offered such a variety of 
high-quality and reasonably priced products. 

The true yardstick of value is the hours of 
work required to buy a given product. Not 
the number of markers—the dollars. 

It isn’t how many dollars it takes to buy, 
say, an automobile, but how many hours of 
work & man or woman must put in to ac- 
quire it. 

For practically everything—from the 
barest necessities to the finest luxuries—it 
takes less hours of work to buy it today than 
it did prewar. 

Take an automobile. In 1939—the last 
prewar year—the average factory worker had 
to put in 984 hours—123 days—to acqulre a 
car. Today the same car—only s much im- 
proved and better and snappier model—takes 
only 891 hours—111 days and 3 hours, 

FIFTY-CENT DOLLAR TALK BUNK 


A man's suit prewar cost 5544 hours—con- 
siderably more than a week, Today the cost 
is 3214 hours—less than a week. 

For an electric refrigerator, it took 111 
hours, but today only 90 hours, So it goes 
with practically everything a person buys. 

Thus, this talk of a 50-cent dollar and 
inflation is largely the bunk. That is the 
fallacy of the Federal Reserve's tight money 
policy. 

The trouble with the so-called money 
managers is they can't see the forest for the 
trees. This is not a credit inflation, yet 
that is where the screws are being applied. 

This isa consumer economy. What makes 
for prosperity is not production—although 
that Is the yardstick used as to the ups and 
downs of business. What counts is con- 
sumption. 

Production is only important if it is sold, 
if it is consumed. The present tight money 
policy is aimed at holding down consump- 
tion, although there is hardly a line, except 
possibly steel, that is in tight supply, and 
steel only in certain products like plates. 
Practically everything else, particularly con- 
sumer goods, Is in ample supply, and pro- 
duction is equal to or in excess of demand. 

The automobile industry is the best proof 
of this. In 1955 production outran sales. 
As a result, large inventories of new cars were 
built up, 925,000 at the start of last Febru- 
ary. The manufacturers were smart, and 
they cut back production, so that by the end 
of the model year new car stocks were down 
to around 150,000, 
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BASIC CHANGE OVERLOOKED 


Now, the auto industry is gearing produc- 
ton to sales, instead of vice versa, And, 
unless the Federal Reserve makes it too 
tough to buy the models—probably the best 
in style and value the industry has ever 
offered—this will be a good and profitable 
year for that key industry. 

If this same pattern is followed by other 
lines—gearing production to sales—there 
will be no boom or bust. The prospects are 
good for this kind of management of the 
economy. There is no reason for another 
1929 and following depression. 

The 1956 performance by industrial man- 
agement is encouraging on this score, There 
was in 1956 what the First National City 
Bank aptly calls a rising readjustment. While 
some lines lagged, such as autos in the first 
part of the year and textiles and home con- 
struction, the overall business trend was 
rising. These declines were more than offset 
by the high level of employment and activ- 
ity elsewhere. 

What many economists—particularly the 
egghead. varicty—miss is the basic change 
that has taken place in this country. They 
talk about dollars and production. 

The eggheads will tell you that the pre- 

war dollar is worth only 42 cents when it 
comes to food, 49 cents when it comes to 
buying clothing, 65 cents for rent, 53 cents 
for transportation, and 54 cents for medical 
care, 
In dollars, it is true that today’s is about 
half what it was prewar—but this is ignor- 
ing the fact that the worker today is getting 
more dollars—and for less work and easier 
work, thanks to automation and other im- 
provements that have lightened the burden 
of labor. 

The average hourly earnings of factory 
workers in 1939 was 63 cents an hour. Today 
it is $2. In the steel industry, the pay has 
gone from an average of 84 cents an hour to 
$2.59. Even after this is whitted down by 
today’s larger tax bite, the take-home pay 
buys more than that of prewar. 

While the average factory worker is getting 
three times or slightly more dollars, his job 
is easier. Much of the backbreak has been 
taken away. Trucks are loaded by hoists. 
A push button does what used to take plenty 
of sweat. Much of the drudgery has been re- 
moved—not only in the factory, but also in 
the office and in the home. 


LEISURE TIME INCREASED 


Another point missed is the impact of the 
greater leisure time. It used to be that the 
factory hand had to rest up at home on Sun- 
day for the next workweek of 6 days of 9 
and 10 hours. Now, after a 2-day weekend, 
he returns to rest up on the Job—now a week 
of 5 days of 7 hours. Also he gets 2-to-4- 
week paid vacations. 

This is a leisure time boom—and the de- 
mands of this new leisure time of the work- 
ing men and women and their families is 
giving an added lift to the overall economy. 

Prewar, Americans spent about $11% bil- 
Mons on pleasure driving—vacations, week- 
ends, etc. Now they spend more than 63 
billions a year. Where they spent half a 
billion dollars on radio and records prewar, 
now the annual outlay for these plus TV is 
more than $3 billion. They spend more than 
3 times as much for newspapers and maga- 
zines, nearly 5 times as much on foreign 
travel. and more than 6 times as much for 
durable sports equipment—golf clubs, etc. 

While dollars, like the stock market aver- 
ages, are not too reliable an index, there has 
been a significant upgrading of families, 
Prewar, around 33 million families—with 
population 76 percent of today's total—had 
incomes of less than $3,000. Today, the num- 
ber is only 14% million. Where less than 8 
million families made more than $3,000 a year 
prewar, the total today is close to 37 million, 
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Prewar, around 40 million families had in- 
come of less than $5,000 a year. Today the 
total in this bracket is Just under 30 million. 
While 16 years ago slightly more than 2 mil- 
lion families had incomes of more than 
$5,000, the present total is over 23 millions. 

Less than a million families had incomes 
of more than $7,500 prewar. The total now 
is close to 10 million, 

A factor in this is the number of working 
wives. Women today account for 33 percent 
of all employed—nearly 22 million, against 
just under 12 million or about 25 percent of 
the working force prewar. 


FINANCIAL STATUS UPGRADED 


There is some concern about the high 
total of consumer credit, particularly in- 
stallment credit. But here again, too little 
consideration is given to the financial up- 
grading of American families, as shown 
above, and the contributions of working 
wives, 

It must be viewed against the background 
of other things. The current installment 
credit total of around $31 billion represents 
about 12 percent of the take home pay of 
these consumers, compared to 10 percent in 
the prewar year 1939. In the intervening 
years, pay has about tripled. 

This debt also must be related to savings. 
Savings of individuals in banks of all kinds 
run around $7244 billion. In addition, there 
are $3544 billion with savings and loan asso- 
ciations and $50 billion in United States 
savings bonds. The total of such savings is 
$158 billion. This is without including the 
$94 billion in assets of the life insurance 
companies. 

There is an interesting fact about install- 
ment debt and savings. Two-thirds of those 
making time purchases have savings ac- 
counts or savings bonds and half of these 
have savings in excess of their installment 
debt. In other words, they would rather 
buy on time than disturb their savings. 

Installment credit outstanding is in effect 
u revolving fund. Payments are being made 
every month, and every year millions of 
accounts are paid up. 

Some of this credit, where it is financing 
automation in the home, replaces former 
expenses for servant hire, 

The danger in installment credit is where, 
as a result of competition, terms become too 
liberal—the no down payment and 36 or 
more months to pay sort of thing. 

There is no market like the American 

market. It has been made by a climate that 
has encouraged private risk taking. No- 
where have so many achieved so much, 
\ This country has 169.4 million people—6.2 
percent of the world's population. But this 
relative handful of people have 72 percent 
of the world's automobiles, 55 percent of the 
telephones and a larger percentage of inside 
plumbing—to list three conveniences and 
necessities. 

In America there is 1 automobile for every 
3 persons—men, women and children, In 
England there is only 1 car to every 20 
in Russia 1 for every 200. 

Americans live longer, eat better and live 
better than people anywhere, under any 
system. It is no accident that this Is 80. 


Where family budget goes 


Training for What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
with the following editorial from the 
Washington Post, dated February 28, 
1957. This editorial recognizes the great 
contribution our distinguished colleague, 
and ranking member of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House, the Hon- 
orable Overton BROOKS, has made to the 
solution of the contest between the Army 
and the National Guard. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Brooxs has held 
hearings during long hours. His leader- 
ship in this matter as well as other mat- 
ters affecting our Reserve components 
entitles him, with Justification, the 
Name of Mr. Reserve.“ 


Mr. Brooks has rendered a great con- 
tribution to the future security of the 
Nation: 


TRAINING FOR V/HAT? 


The National Guard is to be congratulated 
for exercising its not inconsiderable polit- 
ical. power with some restraint to make 
Possible a settlement of the training dis- 
pute with the Army. The outcome is. as 
Secretary Wilson notes, “a victory for the 
Country,” in which both the guard and 
the Army gave ground under the skilled 
Mediation of Representative OVERTON 
Brooks. The Army has lost nothing of 
importance in agreeing to postpone the effec- 
tive date of the 6-month training order for 
National Guard recruits to next January 
1. The guard, on the other hand has won 
important concessions that will facilitate 
Tecruitment and a public pledge of Penta- 
gon support for maintenance of the guard 
at approximately its present strength. 

The result will be an overall military 
training and service program that is both 
More fair and more effective, although it 
Would be a mistake to assume that an 
across-the-board 6-month training program 
is a total answer to the need for adequate 
Reserve Forces. What is still required is a 
fresh review of the probable role of the 
Reserve Forces, and especially of the guard, 
In any future war. 

It is unlikely that there would be time 

mobilize the guard for any extensive 
Combat service in large nuclear war, though 
the Reserves might have a later role. Not 
enough attention has been given, however, 
the very great likelihood that vast num- 
of reservists would be needed for war- 
time duty in the United States in the event 
Of effective nuclear missile or bomber at- 
tacks on this country. Large areas might 
ve to be temporarily under martial law, 
aud much of the initial responsibility would 
necessarily fall upon State governments to 
®Uthorize and direct military efforts to co- 
operate with civil defense in coping with 

e destruction. The guard, with its dual 
Status, is the logical force to carry the brunt 
ot home-front military duties. The train- 
ing program that is developed ought to take 
this prospect into account. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, BECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnece 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committée on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 

dings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 753-polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their owrl words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be Inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type, No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a Uuteral repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrcorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished. - Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possibie to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge, 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee), His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10, Appendiz to daily Record. When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication, In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
Tule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ÇONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by th Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed In the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
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Distinction Between Freedom and 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was pres- 
ent at the Masonic dinner on February 
20 at the Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D. C., at which Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower 
delivered one of the most scholarly ad- 
dresses I have been privileged to hear 
this winter. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the address is estimated to 
Make approximately 2½ pages of the 

ord, at a cost of $173.25. Notwith- 
Standing the cost, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the address may be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr, MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the address by Dr. Eisenhower 
Was noteworthy in pointing out the dis- 

on between freedom and commu- 
Nism, but, more particularly, the truly 
fundamental moral and intellectual dif- 
ferences. 

I feel that the reading of this address 
Will be helpful to all Americans, and I 
had intended to request that it be printed 
i the Appendix of the Rzcosn so that it 
Would be available, so it gives me pleas- 
Ure to join the Senator from Minnesota 

his request. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BY MILTON S. EISENHOWER, PRESIDENT 

OF TIE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BEFORE 

THE CONFERENCE OP GRAND MASTERS OF 

Masons IN NORTH AMERICA, FEBRUARY 20, 

1957, HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I 

For several reasons, I welcome this op- 

unity to address the Grand Masters of 


Port; 
Masons in North America and your fraternal 
associates. 

In the first place, I wish to acknowledge to 
All of you the pride I have felt in the action 

en several years ago by the Grand Master 
1 Ivania in making me a Mason- at- 
ight. Iam deeply grateful for having thus 
u enrolled in an order which subscribes 
» and lives by, the ideals of morality and 
therhood. 
és In the second place, Iam sure that, because 
this dedication to basic religious principles, 
du will have a genuine interest in what I 
ve to say this evening. 

I want to talk, not about the superficial or 
more obvious outward distinctions between 
Treedom and communism, but about the truly 
qundamental moral and intellectual differ- 
fue And I shall do this not merely by mak- 
we lib assertions, but by proving each point 
— Citations from the authoritative litera- 

W Of these two concepts or systems, 

© are living in a wonderful, though tense 
sometimes frightening, age. It is a 
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ums that tests men’s souls and the vigor 


of their beliefs. It is an age in which, once 
again, only a few years after the bitter war 
against fascism, the free nations of the world 
are face to face with the inscrutable coun- 
tenance of a vicious tyranny. 

This tyranny wears a new label, yet It Is as 
old and as ugly as sin. The Communist 
tyranny is even more frightening than a fas- 
cism, for it is not so brittle and it has a faith, 
however tragically in error. Communism 
poses not only a military, economic, and 
political challenge to the free nations; it 
strikes at the very heart of the Ideology of 
freedom—the Judaic-Christian heritage 
which forms the basis of Western civiliza- 
tion, 

Ir 


The current conflict between two dia- 
metrically opposed systems of morality, 
while perhaps now reaching a climax, none- 
theless has been developing throughout the 
whole sweep of human activity. 

In the long early history of mankind—be- 
fore the age of freedom—two themes of hu- 
man belief and organization threaded their 
way—the one that man and society are 
shaped by the impersonal forces of destiny 
and circumstances; the other that the state is 
omnipotent and the source of all meaning. 
“Subjects were no more than shadows of 
shadows,” said one historican in tracing these 
two themes through thousands of years. 

As great civilizations rose and fell, the peo- 
ple remained in servitude to the state, and 
the state and the people, alike in bondage to 
destiny. All phases of human endeavor—be- 
havior, ritual, even thought itself—were col- 
lectively determined. Men and women lived 
out their lives as pawns and prisoners of 
omnipotent government and rt e 
fate. 

Then two peoples—the Jews and the 
Greeks—broke the fatalistic cycle and trans- 
formed the human scene with a new force 
of ideas, With the advent of the Jewish and 
Greek societies, the whole character of hu- 
man development was altered and “the 
Western spirit" took hold. So dynamic 
were the ideas around which the Jews and 
the Greeks built their civilizations that they 
seemingly obliterated the two previously 
dominant themes. 

An understanding of the impact of Jewish 
and Greek ideas on the course of history is 
one important key to a comprehension of 
the fundamental issues which divide the 
world today. The Western civilization which 
evolved out of ancient Greece and Judea 18 
truly revoluntionary in its outlook, whereas 
the Communist Ideology 1s, as we shall see, 
wholly reactionary. 

Barbara Ward sums up the great debt 
Western man owes to Jewish and Greek 
thought in these words: 

“The idea that the sum of things could 
by human will * * * be transformed and 
remade in the image of the divine took hold 
of men's imaginations. * * * The desire to 
e * * create, the desire to seize on material 
circumstances and change and mold them 
as nn artist transforms the material he works 
with, this was the immense energy injected 
into the Western World by the rational vision 
of the Greeks and the moral vision of the 
Jews. * * Try as he would * * Western 
man could never again drive the fever of 
creation * * and progress out of his 
blood.“ A 

Our second debt to ancient Judea and 
Greece may be found in the devastating at- 


tack the Greek logician and the Jewish 
philosopher made upon the idea that the 
state was omnipotent. The Greek saw man 
as a creature endowed with reason and pos- 
sessing inalienable rights, among them the 
right of self-government. The Jew believed 
that the divine Image in man created in him, 
moral responsibility to his fellows. From 
Cain's first question, Am I my brother's 
keeper?” comes the Judaic-Christian doc- 
trine of personal responsibility and moral 
accountability. 

As inheritors of the legacy of ancient 
Greece and Judea, we are therefore the spirit- 
ual heirs to a revolutionary philosophy and 
a radical ideology. Marxist communism, on 
the other hand, which all too often succeeds 
in identifying itself as a revolutionary phi- 
losophy and in wrapping ita program in the 
cloak of pseudosocial reform, is in reality a 
profoundly reactionary philosophy which 
restores to man the old fetters of fatality and 
tyranny. 

ur 

There are-at least four moral Issues in to- 
day's ideological conflict which reveal com- 
munism as the new gospel of the omnipotent 
state and omnipotent fate, and Judaic-Chris- 
tian teaching as the revolutionary credo of 
man who have faith in God, trust in their 
fellowmen, and a dedication to the good life 
in the good society. Those four funda- 
mental issues involve widely divergent con- 
cepts of the status of the individual; views 
of history; attitudes toward means and 
ends; and ideas regarding a Supreme Being. 

Let us see if we can sharpen first, the issue 
of the status of the individual. 

It is a basic tenet of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity that man is a chud of God, that all 
men are equal in His sight, and that society 
exists for the individual. 

We read in Genesis: “So God created man 
in His own image, in the image of God He 
created him . And God saw everything 
that He had made, and behold, it was very 


In his epistle to the Romans, St. Paul says: 
For all who are led by the spirit of God 
are the sons of God. For you did not re- 
ceive the spirit of slavery to fall back into 
fear, but you have received the spirit of son- 
ship * * *. God shows His love for us in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us.“ 

A contemporary theologian, Dr. John C. 
Bennett, points out that “Christianity com- 
bines, in a remarkable way, concern for the 
uniqueness and ultimate worth of every per- 
son with concern for the community of per- 
sons. * The love that is central in the 
whole New Testament is love directed to- 
ward individual persons, and yet it is love 
that binds them together into a commu- 
nity." 

It is on the spiritual conviction that men 
are children of God that the free nations 
of the West have built their social. economic, 
and political institutions. The basic pur- 
pose of the whole democratic system, with 
its manifold institutions, is to protect the 
dignity of the individual and the sanctity of 
the human spirit. 

Communism, however, denies the worth 
of the individual. It holds that men are 
creatures of material forces; that life has 
only such meaning as is ordained by the 
party or state; and that man has no God- 
given natural rights. Karl Marx proclaimed 
bluntly: “The democratic concept of man 
is false * * *, (It) holds that each man is 
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a sovereign beling. This is the Ulus lion?“ *® 
of Christianity.” 

Communism’s contempt for the idea of 
individual dignity has been revealed repeat - 
edly in statements by Communist leaders, 
in political purges, in the ruthless, iron- 
fisted slaughter of human beings (such as 
we have just witnessed in Hungary), and in 
the relentless; tortuous inquisitions known 
as brainwashing. 

Marshal Zhukov once said that Man under 
freedom is an undisciplined, unoriented en- 
tity.” and Lenin wrote that the will of. a 
class is at times best realized by a dictator 
who sometimes will accomplish more by him- 
self.” You will recall Winston Churchill's 
revulsion during one of the wartime con- 
ferences when Stalin described the liquida- 
tion of the Russian kulaks in the twenties 
and thirtles—a bloody purge, of which one 
historian said the Communists “appeared 
less disturbed by dead kulaks than by dead 
cows," 

Perhaps one of the most vivid statements 
Mlustrating communtsm's attitude toward 
the Individual can be found in Arthur Koes- 
tler's novel, Darkness at Noon. Koestler, a 
former Communist, is now a stanch friend 
of freedom. In his book; Ivanov, the police 
investigator, is arguing with an old Com- 
munist who was beginning to have moral 
scruples concerning the methods the party 
had forced him to use. In the course of the 
argument, Ivanov says: 

“Every year several million people are 
killed qute pointlessly by epidemics and 
other natural catastrophes. And we should 
shrink from sacrificing a few hundred thou- 
sund for the most promising experiment in 
history? Yes; we liquidated the parasitic 
part of the peasantry and let it die of star- 
vation. It was a surgical operation which 
had to be done once and for all.“ 


Iv 


The second major issue between the Com- 
™munist and the Judaic-Christian philoso- 
phies Jles in their opposite views of history. 

In the Judaic-Christian view, ideas de- 
termine history: Men are capable of altering 
the course of history, for good or ill, of cre- 
ating new social, political, and economic in- 
stitutions, and of thinking and acting for 
themselves. Western man believes that if 
the mind is exposed to all information (true 
and false) and all possible ideas (good and 
bad), lies will die of their own polson, truth 
will prevail, and the mass judgment will be 
valld. Western man sees the world, not as 
the sum of things that are, but as the sum 
of things as they should be. His society has 
become the most restlessly dynamic and ex- 
plosive social order the world has ever seen. 
His eyes are on the stars, and the limitless 
reservoirs of his mind are continually yield- 
ing more challenging ideas, greater stand- 
ards of perfection, and higher ideals. He is 
committed to the ceaseless search for knowl- 
edge and truth. 

The fundamental Judalc-Christian view of 
history is set forth in the doctrine of crea- 
tion in Genesis. “And God said to them, Be 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the fish 
of the sea and over the birds of the air and 
over every living thing that moves upon the 
WA 

In the Judaic-Christian faith, the whole of 
this actual world is to be taken seriously as 
a community of persons in which the living 
God acts and to which men freely respond. 

In contrast to this view, communism holds 
that history is shaped by economic forces; 
that it is impossible for men to change these 
forces; and that Communists have been pre- 
ordained to “assist” these forces toward their 
invetlable goal: the “classless society.” In 
his Preface to Das Kapital, Marx cited as 
the ultimate aim of his work “to reveal the 
economic law of human society,” and in his 
Critique of Political Economy, he wrote: It 
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is not the consciousness of men that deter- 
mines their existence, but, on the contrary, 
it is their social existence that determines 
their consciousness.” 

Thus, in the Marxist scheme of things, 
there is nothing beyond the social order. 
Every act of human life, every thought of 
human minds is entirely conditioned by the 
general state of material events at that 
time. History becomes once more the ar- 
biter of all destiny.” Freedom vanishes, 
Once again, events. mold men, not they 
events. 

y 


A third area of moral conflict lies in the 
Communist. versus the Judaic-Christian atti- 
tude toward means and ends. 

Tt is the Judaic-Christian conviction that 
the means to any end, even the most laud- 
able, must be in conformity with certain 
moral standards. The end does not justify 
the means. St. Paul, in his letter to the 
Romans, cautions: “Do not be overcome by 
evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

The Judaic-Christian doctrine of ends- 
means is clearly related to that of the status 
of persons. Men are made in the image of 
God and are in their separate existences dear 
to Him. The person is the crown of crea- 
tion, and the value of everything else on 
earth is to be judged by its service to persons 
as the offspring of God. Since persons are 
unique in creation, none is to be used as a 
means. To serve the good of man is the 
function of all human institutions. 

St. John wrote: “Beloved, let us love one 
another; for love is of God, and he who 
loves is born of God and knows God. He 
who does not love does not know God; for 
God ts love.“ 

Against this gentle doctrine communism 
pits a philosophy based on the idea that the 
end does justify the means and that Commu- 
nists are therefore duty-bound to use any 
means to accomplish their objectives. Since 
the Communist Party is conceived to be the 
sole vehicle of the good, fulfillment of its 
directives is the path of virtue. 

Lenin put it boldly in these words: “The 
dictatorship of the proletariat is a persistent 
struggle—bloody and bloodless, violent and 
peaceful, military and economic, educational 
and administrative—against the forces and 
traditions of the old society * * * A Com- 
munist must be prepared to make every sac- 
rifice and, if necessary. even resort to all 
sorts of schemes and stratagems, employ 
illegitimate methods, (and) conceal the 
truth . 

In other words, as Koestler said in the 
book I mentioned earlier, the Communist 
ethic is that a “collective aim justifies all 
means, and * * demands that the indi- 
vidual should in every way be * * © sacri- 
fced to the community.” 

In an analysis made for the Princeton Cen- 
ter of International Studies, Gabriel Almond 
concluded, after studying case histories of 
ex-Communists, that “for a fully committed 
Communist, lying, misrepresentation, and 
brutal actions, if done in the service of the 
party. are the fulfillment of ethical obliga- 
tion, mere Incidents on the road to salva- 
tion.“ 

vt ; 

A fourth issue in the modern ideological 
conflict may be found in the Judaic-Chris- 
tian concept of a Supreme Being versus 
Communist atheistic dogma. 

Faith in God as a living reality is basic 
to Judaism and Christianity. It ts because 
men are believed to be accountable to God 
that the Western World has evolved strong 
moral standards of conduct: some things 
are held to be eternally right and some 
things are eternally wrong. The prophets 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, Amos, and Habbakhuk lay 
the foundation for our belief that God acts 
in history with justice, mercy, equality, and 
purpose, Christianity starts with a personal 
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God—not blind force or power, but a con- 
scious, thinking, striving, personal Being. 
God's revelation of Himself was not through 
a law, physical forces, or a book, but through 
a Person. We of the Judaic-Christian her- 
ttage believe that God participates in the 
Ute of the world, We heed the words of the 
prophet Isaiah, “The grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth; but the word of our God shall 
stand forever.” 

The Communist philosophy rejects the 
reality of God and substitutes a material- 
istic absolutism. Since, in the Communist 
view, ultimate reality lies in matter alone, 
there is no fixed morality, save that pre- 
scribed by the party and the state. "In 
what sense?“ Lenin asked, do we repudiate 
ethics and morality? In the sense that they 
were preached by the bourgeoisie who de- 
clared that ethics were God's command- 
ments. * * * We repudiate all such moral- 
ity that is taken outside of human class 
concepts, * * We say that our morality ts 
entirely subordinated to the Interest of the 
class struggle of the proletariat. * * * Mo- 
rality is that which serves to create a new 
Communist society." 

Engels wrote: “All religion * * is noth- 
ing but the fantastic reflection in men’s 
minds of those external forces which con- 
trol their daily life. * * * We reject every 
attempt to impose on us any moral dogma. 
* * * We maintain on the contrary that all 
moral theories are the product of social and 
economic forces," And Marx held that Re- 
ligion is the sigh of the oppressed creature. 
= * * It is the opium of the people.. 
Thus it is the mission of history, after the 
other worldly truth has disappeared, to es- 
tablish the truth of this world.” 

Communist “truth” of course Is defined by 
the state and the party. Lenin wrote: The 
proletariat needs the state * * * both for 
the purpose of crushing the resistance of 
the exploiters and for the purpose of guid- 
ing the great mass of the population. % 
And Stalin stated frankly in his defense of 
Communist ideology that “the dictatorship 
of the proletariat is * * * a domination 
that is untrammeled by law and based on 
violence.” 

vir 

These, then, are four of the great moral 
issues which divide the free and the Commu- 
nist worlds and with which all of us who 
love freedom must cope continuously, per- 
sistently, for as long as we live. In this 
clash of ideologies, we in the United States 
ere once again finding our surest weapons to 
be our faith in God, and our dedication to 
the cardinal convictions that man, in his 
sonship, must be a person of worth and dig- 
nity and that the basic purpose of all social 
institutions must be to help man live in 
Cignity, his eyes fixed on God's great sky. 
It is with these powerful spiritual concepts 
that we and our allies in the free world have 
buit our democratic institutions. 

The conviction that all men are children 
of a Supreme Being lies at the heart of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution. When the Founding Fathers pro- 
claimed that “all men are created equal.” 
they were speaking of equality in the eyes Of 
God. The doctrine of natural rights 
around which they forged our free political 
and economic system refers to rights that are 
God-given, not manmade. Spiritual values 
govern the way we live—the way we conduct 
ourselves as individuals and as a people. 

By way of illustration of the ideologica! 
gulf that separates the free and the Com- 
munist worlds, I should like to conclude bY 
relating, in greatly abbreviated form, a dis- 
cussion which took place in Berlin betwee? 
& well-known American and a prominen 
Russian, just following the common vic 
over Hitler: 

The Russian said he would genuinely Uke 
to understand the fundamentals of the 
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American system; so the American began by 
carefully explaining the Magna Carta, the 
American Revolution, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Constitution. 

The Russian interrupted, “I understand 
what you are saying,” he declared, “but I do 
not see how you can believe what you obvi- 
ously do. You say you want man to do as 
he pleases, to say what he pleases, to work or 
not work as he wishes, to worship as he 
desires. You are appealing to all that Is 
Selfish in man, We, on the other hand, ap- 
Peal to man's nobler instincts. We teach 
sacrifice, the nothingness of self, the glory of 
the state.” 

At this point the American realized that 
he would have to help the Russian compre- 
hend our basic concepts of human dignity, 
mutuality in human relations, and conse- 
Crated Intelligence—to understand that our 
Whole political, economic, and social system 
is designed to make possible the attainment 
Of these unassailable moral beliefs. When 
he attempted to do so, the Russian threw up 
his hands and the conyersation ended. 


Bipartisanship in Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 

Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
I delivered on Sunday, March 3, at a tes- 
timonial dinner given in my honor by 
the nationalities division of the Demo- 
Cratic National Committee at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City. 


My address relates in part to biparti- 
Sanship in foreign affairs, so I believe it 
May be of interest to the Members of the 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS or UNITED STATES SENATOR THEODORE 
NCIS GREEN, OF RHODE ISLAND, HONOR- 

ARY CHAIRMAN, NATIONALTTIES DIVISION, 
OCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AT THE 
ONIAL DINNER, March 3, 1957, 
Watnoar-Astoria Hotet, New Yorn, N. Y. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Governor Williams, Na- 
tional Chairman Butler, distinguished 
Suests, and fellow Americans, the happy 
kae len of today’s gathering is evidence of 

increased importance of this nationali- 
division which was established in 1948— 
kus ort 9 years ago. I was privileged to be 
first chairman of the division when St 
it & small political unit, and I haye seen 
rie duer its difficulties and win its vic- 
at es until it has now grown to the stature 

Which it may fairly well be said to repre- 

t the hopes and the ideal of 35 million 
ns of the most yaried and diverse 
Origins, 


From the very begininng it has been the 
benetlon of this nationalities division to 
run! dur country by providing an oppor- 
mint, for political expression to these 35 
Tam} of our fellow citizens who trace their 
the y histories to origins abrond within 
be last couple of generations. It has also 
Party ‘hor function to help our Democratio 
of this, getting it to respond to the needs 
tou! Segment of our population, and, par- 
activa l. by securing their participation as 

© members of our organization. 
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Since that 1948 election, this unit of our 
organization has been active in many parts 
of the ocuntry and has been recognized as 
the one organization to which ethnic groups 
can confidently appeal when in need of 
assistance on political matters. 

I cannot speak further without paying 
tribute to one who has identified himself 
with this movement from the very begin- 
ning, namely, Mish“ Cieplinski, as we all 
fondly call him. He has been the active 
spearhead of our organization, and through 
his efforts the division has taken part in 
many campaigns to elect Democratic Sen- 
ators, Representatives, governors, mayors, 
and other candidates on our various tickets. 

Other speakers have already mentioned 
the work which all of you have done in 
specific campaigns, so I will not go over that 
again, but I would like to say something 
especially to you leaders of the nationalities 
division. 

Our organization typifies the unity of all 
the peoples who make up America. It 
typifies also our democracy in action. 

We have helped 35 million of our citizens 
to a better understanding of our country's 
problems—for every man and woman is a 
better citizen when he or she is given the 
opportunity, and takes it, to think about the 
affairs of government. 

We have also helped the Democratic Party 
to bring its message to these same Ameri- 
cans—and the message of the Democratic 
Party has always been one that each of us 
should be proud to talk about. 

And we have also helped to bring unity of 
purpose to our fellow Americans of almost 
every national origin, and to interpret 
American democracy to foreigners. 

This Nation has proved that a great 
democracy in which millions of people are 
able to develop according to their own best 
inheritance, and without being forced into 
any kind of uniform totalitarian mold, is a 
democracy which can work, which can grow 
and become strong enough to withstand any 
kind of attack, military or ideological. 

Most of us familiar with the course of his- 
tory, realize that there have been other na- 
tions with heterogeneous populations which 
have failed to attain unity and unanimity of 
purpose—while we have reached that goal. 
We should realize also that our national 
development has not come about through 
the haphazard whims of fate. It is the re- 
sult of long, ardugus, and dedicated coopera- 
tion’ of freemen, with unswerving faith In 
the Almighty, striving to better their na- 
tional community and thus, the larger world 
community. 

In our present world situation it is of vital 
importance that not only this purpose, but 
also this reality, be impressed upon men 
everywhere. You can help to do this. You 
can help by devoting attention to the con- 
tracts which many of you have with people 
living in far-off countries. You can do this 
more effectively than any kind of special 
agency—even a highly financed organization 
like the so-called people-to-people program. 
You can do it better because you have con- 
tacts as individuals in every country from 
which America draws her great inheritance, 
and because you can convey the message of 
our democracy to those countries, not 
through any impersonal mechanism of prop- 
aganda, but from your own individual minds 
and hearts. 


I wish that there were more unity, of the 
kind we sec represented here tonight. in the 
affairs of our Nation in Washington. From 
time to time we have heard much about bi- 
partisan politics and I have been privileged 
to sce it applied in foreign affairs to some 
extent. Under Presidents Franklin D. Roose- 
volt and Harry S. Truman bipartisanship was 
a real and vital thing—a principle by which 
we lived, From it came men like Frank 
Knox and Henry L. Stimson; and under our 
Democratic administration, outstanding Ro- 
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publicans like my former colleague, Senator 
Warren Austin, represented us in the high- 
est diplomatic posts, The name of Arthur 
Vandenberg became almost symbolic of this 
living and active bipartisan policy, so far 
as foreign affairs were concerned. 

The present administration has hitherto 
given only lip service to bipartisanship, 
which is one of the reasons why our country 
is in trouble abroad. When there has been 
any bipartisanship, it has been only a bi- 
partisanship of expediency. 

The administration has waited until—as 
in the Middle East today—it was in deep 
trouble. Only now, belatedly, it has invited 
the Democrats to sit in at hurriedly arranged 
conferences at the White House, in the hope 
that, in the name of bipartisanship, we would 
underwrite remedies which could best be de- 
scribed as random and expedient. 

I do not mean to suggest that all wisdom 
rests In the Democratic Party, but Ido mean 
to say that in the dificult conditions which 
prevail abroad today, it is imperative that 
the Goyernment of these United States make 
full use of all the wisdom, ability, and prac- 
tical experience which can be found in both 
parties. 

However, whatever one may think should 
have been done at any particular time or 
place, I am sure that we can all agree that 
it is hardly fair or sensible to walt until a 
situation is already in grave disorder—only 
then to come forth with a crash remedy, with 
the illogical expectation that those who had 
no part in determining our policy, and had 
not been fully informed of what has been 
going on, should underwrite such expediency, 

While I am on the subject. of information, 
may I add another word. 

A democracy must conduct its foreign 
policy in the light of day, so that everyone 
may know what is being done, In a totali- 
tarian state, a dictator can afford to keep his 
motives and plans to himself because there, 
the people are forbidden under penalty to 
express themselves. In a democracy, how- 
ever, the success of foreign policy depends 
upon full information about the factors 
which lead to decisions and actions. 

The present administration has been less 
than frank with the people in this regard. 
Only a month before the last election we 
were informed that the Middle Eastern crisis 
at Suez had been virtually settled. And yet, 
it erupted violently before November. Either 
we were not fully informed as we should have 
been, or else our Government itself was not 
fully informed as it should have been, 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of having our Government provide 
full and sincere information, not only to 
Members of Congress but also to the whole 
people, of what is going on in the world and 
how we expect to deal with it. 

In normal times, as in critical times, the 
love of freedom strengthened by truth, is 
the uniting force of mankind. The world 
is witness to the gallantry of the Hungarians 
and the Poles. By their stubborn resistance 
to the tyranny ot communism, they have 
shown that, though held captive, they still 
preserve their faith in democracy which is 
nourished by freedom. 

To preserve our freedom, and thus inspire 
others; both to regain and to preserve theirs, 
It is imperative for us to chart our future 
course with a positive program in the con- 
duct of our foreign relations. In this we 
may safely be guided by the ideals of Wood- 
row Wilson—freedom of the seas, self- deter- 
mination for nonself-governing peoples, open 
diplomacy, improved trade among free na- 
tions, and the end of imperialism, of the right 
and of the left—all of these idcals are as 
applicable today as when they originated. 

And as new situations arise for which 
there is no precedent and no available solu- 
tion, we will use our wisdom in finding the 
way, in setting a good precedent ourselves. 
This resourcefulness is what has made Amer- 
ica great, and this will enable us to preserve 
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our benevolent leadership of the free world, 
a leadership forced upon us by the shrink- 
age in the size of this world as a result of 
modern inventions. 

his leadership we have not sought—in 
fact some of us have regretted it—and some 
have even opposed it—but man's ingenuity 
in the field of transportation and of com- 
munication has brought all parts of the world 
close together and the world has apparently 
shrunk. Like it or not, we must accom- 
modate ourselves to it. Experiences such as 
ours in the nationalities division of the 
Democratic Party, where those of all races 
have worked together for a common patri- 
otic purpose, not only is valuable to us in 
our beloved country, but also to the world 
at large. It holds forth as a lively experi- 
ment of what the whole world may hope to 
achieve. Let us give our best to a realiza- 
tion of that hope. 


Address by Fulgencio Batista, President 
of Cuba, at Visit of Goodwill Mission 
From the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


oF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE PNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the address de- 
livered by President Fulgencio Batista at 
the palace reception in honor of the 
guests of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Cuba, in Habana, December 3, 
1956, together with the reply address by 
Judge George D. Neilson, on behalf of 
150 members of the Goodwill Mission rep- 
resenting the Chambers of Commerce of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT FULGENCIO BATISTA AT 
THE PALACE RECEPTION IN HONOR OF THE 
GUESTS OF THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE or CUBA, HABANA, DECEMBER 3, 
1956 r 
Ladies and gentlemen, I am particularly 

pleased to be able to meet and chat with 

such a distinguished group of neighbors 
this evening, and before I say anything else, 
let me thank you for coming to visit us. 

We are delighted to have you, the outstand- 

ing leaders of industrial, commercial, and 

civic affairs in your respective areas, and we 
know that In order to come to Cuba, you have 
had to sacrifice some of your valuable time. 

I hope that when you return to your homes, 

you will feel that the sacrifice of your time 

has been offset, at least to some extent, by 
the benefits of your stay in our country. 
Cuba and the United States have always 
been close and good friends, and your pres- 
ence here today indicates that you want to 
become better acquainted with Cuba and 
her people. I have always believed that be- 
sides the historical and political tles which 
hold us together, the good relations between 
the United States and Cuba have, over the 
yeur, been improved and maintained, in a 
large measure, by trade relations between 
our two countries. The day-by-day trans- 
actions between our industrial and com- 
mercial entities have made for understand- 
ing. and Have developed a sort of economic 
dependence, one nation upon the other, based 
on mutual interests and mutual respect. 
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This partnership has prospered in times of 
peace and in times of war. All of you must 
Know that Cuba sells a great amount of her 
most important product, sugar, as well as 
her other products, in the United States, 
and that, in reciprocation, Cuba buys an 
even greater dollar-amount of your products 
for her own consumption every year. This 
is a good example of free trade, and I believe 
we should maintain, or even improve, this 
kind of reciprocity. 

We do not believe North Americans have 
ever found it too difficult to do business with 
Cuba, Our best witnesses are your own 
compatriots who have lived in Cuba for 
many years. I refer, of course, to your hosts 
on this visit to Cuba. I hope you will have 
an opportunity to know them better and to 
get their opinions, We regard them as val- 
uable assets in our country, and I think you 
will find that they know most of the answers. 
I am pleased, of course, to receive our neigh- 
bors from the north, because, in addition to 
the pleasure of meeting them personally, 
the occasion always serves to remind me 
anew of the blessings we of the free world 
are permitted to enjoy. It is the shocking 
truth that at this very moment, while we 
are able to live and enjoy the benefits of 
free men in a free world, millions of men 
and women, and even helpless little chil- 
dren, who were once free, are being forced 
to live out their miserable lives under the 
brutal domination of the evil tyrants of in- 
ternational communism. 

On occasions such as this, all of us might 
do well to pause and count our blessings, 
because we are fortunate enough to be among 
the few human beings who are free to live 
their own lives and chart their own destinies. 
Nor can we ever relax our vigilance toward 
the forces which would devour us. For those 
who were blind enough to accept, in good 
faith, the recent, widely publicized “duici- 
fication” of Soviet Russian policy, we have 
only to point to events of the past few weeks 
in Hungary. 


You will pardon me, I hope, for Bringing 
up such a disagreeable subject at this time, 
but I feel that you, as leaders in your own 
country, which is a citadel of democracy, 
must remain ever alert to the dangers ahead 
of us. ` 

Certainly; In the give-and-take of trade 
relations we have an opportunity to con- 
tribute substantially to the preservation of 
our democratic way of life, by strengthening 
the economy of our respeotive nations, and 
by improving the standard of living for the 
great masses of our peoples. Improving the 
standard of living is not only good business 
from a strictly self-interest standpoint, as 
refiected in greater demands for our prod- 
ucts, but what is, perhaps, more important, 
is the fact that better living conditions act 
as a deterrent to the very forces which would 
destroy us and our way of life. I am sure 
that all of you realize that the benefits of 
free trade are not always measured in terms 
of balance sheets and financial statements. I 
know that you are dedicated to the improve- 
ment of international relations, through 
friendly foreign trade, which, in itself, is 
an effective antidote for the venomous doc- 
trines of Soviet totalitarianism. 

In these noble efforts you may count on 
the traditional, patriotic support of the peo- 
ple of Cuba. Thank you very much. 

Salud?! Salud! 

REPLY To Parsmryr BATiIstA—Appress OP 
Juoce Greorce D. NEILSON, GIVEN ON BEKALP 
or 150 MEMBERS or THE GOOD WILL MISSION 
REPRESENTING THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE PRESIDENTIAL 
Palaca, HABANA, CUBA, DeczmBer 3, 1956 


Mr. President, on behalf of the 150 mem- 
bers of the good will mission to Cuba, repre- 
senting the various chambers of commerce 
of the United States, I express to you our 
sincere and deep appreciation for your kind 
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and gracious hospitality. I want to tell you 
at this time on behalf of each person here 
assembled what is In our hearts. 

We have now been in your midst and 
among the lovable people of Cuba for about 
4 days, and we have had the good fortune to 
mingle with your citizens both in and ou 
of Habana. - 

During our stay in Cuba two things, among 
others, have made a profound and lasting 
impression on us. First, we have learned, 
and happily so, from firsthand experience, 
that the people of Cuba have great admira- 
tion and respect for you personally, Mr. 
President, and for the farsighted and pro- 
gressive programs which have been carried 
out under your inspiring leadership—all for 
the betterment of Cuba and Its people, 

Secondly, we are indeed happy to report 
that we have found that your fellow coun- 
trymen have a deep and enduring friendship 
for the United States and its people. I can 
assure you, Mr. President, that this expres- 
sion of true friendship is a mutual one and 
that we in the United States likewise hold 
your country in high and friendly esteem. 

The thought occurs to me, as I recall the 

pleasant memories of our stay in Cuba and 
as I look over this distinguished group in 
this magnificent and historical palace, that 
Cuba and the United States have two pri- 
mary things in common. I say without fear 
of contradiction that Cuba and the United. 
States are in the forefront in seeking, 
through the United Nations and elsewhere, 
an enduring and just peace. In this respect 
we work hand in hand, Also, we have the 
common and worthwhile objective of striving 
and diligently working for permanent pros- 
perity through a sound and healthy economy 
based on a strong and mutually helpful trade 
program. 
Mr. President, through peace and prosper- 
ity we will actively and forceably combat the 
threat of communism to our sacred institu- 
tions. If we diligently strive to raise the 
standard of living of all of our peoples, both 
in Cuba and the United States, communism 
and its sinister forces will not prevail as a 
potent force in our midst, In fact, through- 
out all of Latin America and North America 
we will build for ourselves and our beloved 
countries the necessary unity and strength 
to withstand the threat of such unworthy 
forces. 

So, Mr. President, as our good will mission 
to Cuba comes to an end, and as we reluc- 
tantly depart with cherished and happy 
memories from this friendly land of beauty 
and sunshine, permit me, on behalf of the 
150 members of this good will mission, tO 
wish you godspeed in the great and impor- 
tant responsibilities of your office and extend 
to you and your associates and the people of 
Cuba our sincere wish and prayer for a most 
happy, Joyous, and prosperous future, 


Passports To Newsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President. 
among the growing chorus of oppositio® 
on the refusal of the State Department to 
grant passports to newsmen is the recent 
protest of the national commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. Cooper T. 
Holt. In an editorial complimenting 
Commander Holt for his views, the 
Paul Pioneer Press, in St. Paul, Mint» 
took a similar stand this week. 
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J ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this editorial, which appeared on Feb- 
ruary 26, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VFW Wovutp Like To Exnow 


Cooper T. Holt, national commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, has joined those 
Voicing opposition to Secretary Dulles’ efforts 

keep American newsmen from going into 
Red China to write about conditions there. 

The VFW is violently opposed to the Red 
Chinese regime but, says Holt: This does not 
Mean that we are willing to give up our birth- 
right which entitles us to know what is going 
on behind the Bamboo Curtain or anywhere 
else in the world.” ; 

Holt’s statement focuses attention on the 

that the Dulles’ policy is not merely 
Something affecting newspapers and other 
information media. Instead, its primary re- 
Sult is to deny the American people the op- 
Portunity of knowing more about develop- 
ments in China. How this will benefit the 
United States is difficult to understand. 


Regulation of Campaign Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Campaign Spending.“ pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Sun of today. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
CAMPAIGN SPENDING 
Three reforms constitute the core of Sen- 
Stor Gore's plan for regulating campaign 
®Xpenditures, First is a firm celling on the 
amount of such expenditures. Second are 


"gia requirements for public report on and 
disclosure of such expenditures. Third is 
Xplicit legal obligation on the candidate 
— to see that points one and two are 


Sammer Gon would gear the cellings on 
Paign expenditures to the number of 
Votes which were cast in the previous elec- 
Presidential candidates could spend 
ts a vote, which on the record of recent 
ns would run to about $12 million, 
y divided between the National and the 
Campaigns. Similar ceilings, similarly 
ed to vote totals, would givern spending 
the congressional campaigns. 
er limitations would bind the raising 
the money before it was spent. It would 
to the candidate to say what commit- 
and groups could raise what proportions 
the total quota allowed—in the case of 
Presidential candidate, this total quota, 
» would be around 812 million. 
€signated committees could raise money 
candidate—but only to the very 
amount of $1,000 each. 
regulations would Umit the ship- 
of campaign funds across State lines. 
new curbs would apply to primary as 
as to general elections. To the outright 
direct spending by labor unions pro- 
Present law, the new proposal would 
ere limitations on the spending of 
tical action” committees. That is, 
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it would ban any spending at all by such 
committees beyond the sum of $1,000 unless 
the candidate designated such a committee 
part of his official backing. And then the 
labor group would be held to the sum im- 
posed by the candidate as dividing up his 
overall quota. The same new curbs would 
naturally cover business groups. 

To propose such a bill is a long way from 
getting it enacted, and Senator GORE, a not 
inexperienced man, knows this full well. 
When he touches State prerogatives as in the 
regulation of campaign spending in prima- 
ries, he is asking for special trouble. Labor 
and business groups will only reluctantly 
yield to further curbs on their political 
finance. Many a candidate will shrink from 
the grim burden not merely of holding con- 
tributions to a prescribed limit, but of forc- 
ing full report and disclosure thereof. But 
the thoughtful public has long disliked the 
acrid dollar smell that has curled away from 
many an individual election fight. Senator 
Gorr may not get all he wants but he ought 
to get something. 


Donald Comer Reviews Cotton Import 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Donald Comer Reviews Import 
Situation From 1936 to Present,” pub- 
lished in the Cotton Trade Journal for 
January 25, 1957. Mr. Comer is chair- 
man of the executive committee of Ayon- 
dale Mills, Inc. 

There being no objection, the article 


` was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


DONALD COMER Reviews Import SITUATION 
From 1936 TO PRESENT 


(By Donald Comer) 


(Entron's Nore.—Since the following article 
was written the Japanese have announced an 
export quota schedule on cotton textiles and 
apparel extending over a 5-year period.) 

This is the second time that Japan has 
come across the ocean to us with her un- 
needed cotton goods. It's the second time 
she has involved herself in this unfriendly 
situation with a friendly nation, and par- 
ticularly with that large segment engaged 
in spinning, weaving, and garment manu- 
facturing for their home needs, which is the 
main concern of this article. 

It is hard to understand how the intel- 
ligent Japanese people should have at- 
tempted this uncontrolled invasion a second 
time. After saying this, I think it best to 
review the whole situation from 1936 to 
date. 

In 1936 Japan was fairly launched in the 
textile business, and, after supplying her 
home needs, she captured Britain’s export 
market and took first place in it as exporters. 
Her shipments to America previous to 1935 
were negligible. In 1935 this began to in- 
crease tremendously percentagewise. They 
exported to us in 1933 less than 2 million 
yards, 36 million yards in 1935, and 75 mil- 
lion yards in 1936. 

The only reason this inyasion was possible 
was Japan's relatively low wages. She of- 
fered nothing new in style or quality—only 
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an imitation of our goods. Our home mar- 
ket was already oversupplied with adequate 
spindleage operating fiercely, competitively. 

President Franklin Roosevelt met this 
threat by increasing the tariff to the limit 
of our trade program. This was entirely 
ineffective. It would take a fantastic tariff 
to equalize the wages between the two coun- 
tries. An exchange of views between the 
leaders of the industry was thought desirable 
and a committee from our industry went to 
Japan in December 1936. 

Dr. Claudius Murchison was chairman of 
the committee, and Mr. Cason Calloway, 
Mr. Harry Bailey, Mr. Bob Phillip, and the 
writer were the other members. Our com- 
mittee went with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt and both Goy- 
ernments. 

Just a short time before this I had co- 
authored an article in Liberty magazine 
which they had headlined “Japan Is at War 
With Us Now.” In this article I attempted 
to answer their claim that because they 
bought some of our cotton they were entitled 
to ship the manufactured goods back to us. 


SILK FOR COTTON 


I thought then, and I still think that 
Japanese silk for our cotton is a natural and, 
of course, there are other such bilateral 
trades. But beyond this, there could be 
three-way trading—Japanese cotton goods to 
Malaya paid for by their tin and rubber sold 
to us for our cotton. 

I stated in my Liberty article that whether 
Japan manufactured our cotton into gun 
cotton and shot bombs at us, or sent it back 
to us in manufactured goods, there would be 
casualties in either case. Of course, there 
was no thought in my mind then of the 
tragedy 2 years later at Pearl Harbor when 
she tried the bombing alternative with its 
casualties. The closed mills and unem- 
ployed workers are casualties with us today 
as the result of her imports. That was the 
war that Liberty had in mind. 

When our committee arrived In Osaka in 
January 1937, Japan had already sold 55 
million yards for that year’s delivery, As a 
result of our visit, we reached a quota of 155 
million yards in 1937 and a 100 million yards 
for 1938. 

During these negotiations, we were enter- 
tained pleasantly at luncheons and dinners, 
and on one such occasion, I remarked that it 
seemed a waste of effort to fuss over an al- 
ready well-supplied market; that we ought to 
be joining hands to improve economic con- 
ditions in other countries by developing new 
markets, lifting the yearly average of cotton 
consumption per person from practically 
nothing in Africa to nearer the 33 pounds 
per person sonsumption in the United States. 

The gentleman next to me, whose name I 
think was Senator Ogura, said, “You are en- 
tirely right, Mr. Comer.” And here I want 
to say that our approach to the problems we 
discussed was invariably met with courteous 
and sympathetic understanding, and their 
gracious hospitality was also extended to the 
members of our families who were with us— 
Mrs. Bailey, Mrs. Calloway and her two young 
sons, Cason, Jr., and Howard, Mrs. Comer and 
our daughter, Martine—from the time of our 
arrival until the time of our departure. 


“In this connection, I wrote Life magazine 
complimenting them on the beautiful pic- 
tures of Japan carried in a recent edition. 
Our two Governments could well afford to 
encourage a larger tourist travel program, 
which would be very beneficial to Japan's 
economy and further greater knowledge in 
other countries of Japan's beautiful country 
and hospitable people. 

Japan had 14 million spindles in 1937. 
These were either bombed out or melted 
down for war use in the Second World War. 
After peace, General MacArthur asked a com- 
mittee from our industry to come to Japan 
to help reestablish her textile industry. Dr. 
Jacobs, Fred Symmes, and the writer were 
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selected as a committee to go to Japan in 
answer to General MacArthur's request. 

Our 16 recommendations for needed help 
were largely implemented and Japan has now 
8 million spindles in operation. One thing 
that is not understandable to me is that she 
should now, with this history as a back- 
ground, be not asking, but demanding, that 
her unwanted goods again come over here 
and again shut down our mills and disturb 
our markets, insisting on some so-called 
voluntary quota of their own devising, mil- 
lions of yards more today than in 1937 when 
they had nearly twice as many spindles, and 
reserving to themselves the right to make 
future changes. 

When I began to write the Cotton Trade 
Journal a year ago about this Japanese atti- 
tude, their Mr, Kojiro Abe, chairman of the 
All Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association, wrote 
the Cotton Trade Journal that Mr. Comer 
should be willing “to live and let live.” I 
replied to Mr. Abe that our record went be- 
yond this, that we believe in “living and 
helping to live.” 

We not only negotiated the quota arrange- 
ment in 1937, but had been assuring them 
of our willingness to return again to a rea- 
sonable quota arrangement. We all know 
that every yard from Japan stops an Ameri- 
can loom and an American job, 

I can't help but think that If the Industry 
had leaders today like Mr. Shoji and Mr. 
Nango, with whom we negotiated in 1937, 
this recurring controversy would have been 
avoided. 

In reply to his “live and let ive“ letter, 
T'd like to ask Mr. Abe what Japan did to 
help our tuna-fish industry live on our Pacific 
const? What they did for the silk-scarf 
business, the velveteen business, pillow cases, 
blouses, etc.? Plywood, 114 million square 
feet in 1951 and 43 million in 1955, sewing 
machines, umbrella frames, chinaware, etc.? 
In this unfair competition is Japan helping 
these Industries to live? 

Such trade relations with Jepan leave us 
confused, I'm not so surprised that Japan, 
with her Asian wage scale, takes advantage 
of our lush market, built up over the years 
by our American standard of wages. I am 
sick and sore that our Government continues 
to permit such an unfair trade relation. 

To whom does this American market and 
purchasing power belong? American indus- 
try with its genius, know-how, protected 
labor, protected agriculture, and cumulative 
advertising, has built it up, and our wage 
scale can only be maintained by our buying 
what each of us makes. No oné segment 
of our industry can take its high wages and 
spend them for low-priced Japanese wares 
and thereby shut down another home in- 
dustry. 

The tunafish people bullt their market. 
They developed it, advertised and promoted 
it—and Japan reaped the harvest. Our cot- 
ton mills developed, promoted, styled, and 
advertised our and our velveteens, 
etc. Japan has capitalized on velveteens 
and is attempting the same policy toward 
ginghams—3 million yards in 1953; 70 mil- 
lion yards in the first 9 months of 1956. Out 
of the total United States market of 250 
million yards, this does not include shorts 
or other garments with their double injury. 

For any further information on the sub- 
ject. I suggest that you read the testimony 
by our industry before the Tarif Commis- 
sion on December 4, which includes the 
statement by Mr. Craig Smith, president of 
Avondale Mills, on December 14, 

American industry was built behind a tar- 
if wall for protection against European 
wages. The South opposed this program be- 
cause our cotton was sold on the world mar- 
ket. This situation was later corrected 
when C wrote the word “parity” in 
our agricultural legislation, How foolish it 
seems to build a barrier against European 
wages, only to tear it down before the on- 
slaught of Asian standards, 
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When Congress had our present foreign- 
trade legislation before it, President Eisen- 
hower wrote Congressman MARTIN as fol- 
lows: 

“This program, therefore, must be and 
will be administered to the benefit of the Na- 
tion's economic strength and not to its det- 
riment. No American industry will be 
placed in jeopardy by the administration 
of this measure. Were we to do so, we would 
undermine the ideal for which we have made 
so many sacrifices and are doing so much 
throughout the world to preserve. This 
plain truth has dictated the retention of 
existing peril-point and escape-clause safe- 
guards in the legislation. Signed: Dwight 
D. Eisenhower.“ 

There was no "if" or but“ in the Presi- 
dent's letter to Congressman Martin and 
till this good day, how the Secretaries of 
State. Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor can 
explain their failure to carry out these prom- 
ises Is a mystery. 

PROMISED TO ACT 


Because of the continued growing tmports 
from Japan, I wrote to Gov. Sherman 
Adams and he promised reassuringly that 
something would be done about it in his let- 
ter to me May 14, 1956. He repeated this 
promise in Portsmouth, N. H., m September. 

I know that anyone in charge of great 
affairs must depend upon others to carry out 
a program, but I believe our industry is justi- 
fied in our growing concern, more particularly 
because of the President's recent action in re- 
fusing to carry out the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission, propos- 
ing a tariff to protect the New England fisher- 
men from cheap imports from Iceland. I can 
only think that he acted because of bad 
advice from the State Department, Jobs of 
New England fishermen certainly should not 
be used to buy a United States Government 
airbase in Iceland. 

If, for the good of all of us, it Is desirable 
to run a straight expressway through my 
front yard, and the, Government takes my 
front yard, at least they pay me for it. The 
Government has no right to take the pur- 
chasing power which I have helped to bulld 
up and trade it to Japan for “this or that.“ 
Japan is selling textile machines to Mexico, 
China, and the rest of the world. 

Is the Government going to permit imports 
from all these relatively low-wage nations 
who may decide to export textiles? At pres- 
ent, the Government establishes a floor to 
wages, it fixes the price of cotton, the parity 
price paid the farmer, the hours and wages 
of employees and, as of right now, they sell 
the same cotton to Japan and the rest of 
the world at about 7 cents a pound less than 
they sell it to us, and they refuse to equalize 
these differences by tariff procedures. After 
paying our Federal, State and city license, we 
are told to go out and make things against 
this kind of competition. 


QUOTES FROM PAPERS 


An extract from an editorial in Jesse Jones’ 
Houston Chronicle of November 27 Is as fol- 
lows: 

“So American cotton, made into cloth in 
Japanese mills, having crossed the Pacific 
Ocean twice, ls now underselling American 
cotton goods in the domestic market. z 

“It strikes me, neighbor, that this is carry- 
ing do-goodism too far.” 

From the Cotton Trade Journal, November 
16, a news item from Atlanta, Ga.: 

“A nationwide conference to protest the 
administration’s textile tarif policies was 
recommended today to Gov. Marvin Griffin, 
of < 
5 was made by a spe- 
clal committee appointed several months ago 
by the Governor to study the effects of Jap- 
anese imports on Georgia industry.” 

In the Birmingham News of June 12, Sen- 
ator Gronce called for greatly expanded trade 
between Japan and China. He sald this is 
the only way to insure @ prosperous Japan, 
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and at the same time to avoid cutthroat 
competition between the United States and 
Japan, There should be a relaxation. Japan 
should be allowed to trade in her ancient 
and natural “markets. 

If our Government owes Japan anything, 
everybody should pay it. Let the Govern- 
ment buy their cloth and give it to naked 
people of Africa and Borneo, They may like 
two cotton shirts and become future cus- 
tomers. Our textile Industry is vital both 
in war and peace. 

To those of our leaders who seem to be 
playing a kind of international game of 
chess with our industries as pawns, I'd rec- 
ommend the reading of a message sent by 
the late Frank Knox, then Secretary of the 
Navy, in the trying days of January 1942, 
addressed to the men in the textile in- 
dustry”: 

“Hitler is learning, as Napoleon did, that 
a war can be lost because of clothes. The 
fact that the German army must face bitter 
weather in ersatz uniforms, and too few 
of them at that, may well prove to be the 
Achilles’ heel of this Austrian house painter. 
An army marches on its stomach—but only 
if that stomach is kept warm. 


BEST CLOTHED FIGHTERS 


“America is sending to the battlefronts of 
the world the best-clothed Armed Forces 
in the history of warfare. To you, the men 
of the textile industry who made this pos- 
sible, go the heartfelt thanks of all our 
fighting men—from the soldiers huddled be- 
hind the antiaircraft guns in Hawaii to the 
sailors standing watch on some chill and 
spray-swept deck in the North Atlantic. To 
you, also, goes the sincere gratitude of the 
people who wait for them at home. 

“This is a total war, a war of industry 
as much as arms. And the great roar of the 
country’s looms is as vital to the victory as 
the rumble of the blast furnaces or the clat- 
ter of the riveting guns in our shipyards. 
You of the textile industry have led in cast- 
ing your ‘business as usual’ policy to the 
winds and sparing no effort to meet the tre- 
mendous demands placed upon you by our 
war program. Carry on your work, inspired 
by the knowledge that you will share in 
the credit for our final victory.” 

From the beginning, the State Department 
has refused not only to recognize this inva- 
sion and its increasing threat, insisting that 
we prove the damage done before the 
Commission, Even though our case was. 80 
obviously true, we did go before the Tariff 
Commission, although the experience of the 
tuna fish, the silk scarf, velveteens and 
pillow cases, etc., held out no hope. 

We are still bewildered at the lack of 
sympathetic understanding of our situation 
on the part ot the Government. The State 
Department has opposed the quota bilate 
arrangement. Why, I do not know. 
immigration law imposes a quota on persons, 
why not a quota on what they make and 
fixed by us, also. 


FIXED BY US 


Incidentally, this quota of persons is fixed 
by us, not by the other party. In spite of 
the President's letter to Mr. Martin, in spite 
of the promises and statements from Gov 
ernor Adams and Secretary Weeks, the State 
Department continues to pursue a cripp! 
program for our textile industry. 

Mayor William C. Johnston of Anderson. 
8. C., and brother of South Carolina’s Zenn 
tor OLIN D. JonNnsron, sald he is asking th? 
support of the American Municipal 
tion to get the Government to act promptly 
to stem the flood of foreign-made * 
products into this country. He said the ad 
ministration had not taken promised act 
to give the American Textile Industry the 
promised rellef from the ever mounting in 
flux of goods and garments from the 
wage industry of Japan. 
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COLONEL BEATTY QUOTED 


The Southern Textile News of Charlotte, 
N. C., quotes Col, Francis J, Beatty, president 
of the National Cotton Council, from a letter 
sent to Gov. Sherman Adams, Secretary 
Weeks and Secretary Benson, as follows: 

“This (referring to the council's resolu- 
tion calling for import limits) has a highly 
demoralizing impact on the whole American 
textile industry, including both fabrics and 
apparel.” 

Mr. F. E. Grier, president, American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute, said: 

“If an aggressive foreign policy could open 
up the regions of want and rags in Asia, 
Africa, the Near East and the many Pacific 
territories, and set them free economically, 
there would be more than enough markets 
for all the world’s textile industries. 

That's the kind of foreign policy we need. 
I, for one, intend to hold to the faith that 
the American people will demand it in place 
Of the wishy-washy foolishness now being 
Pursued in the name of free trade, charity 
4nd international politics: 

“Once we have met and overcome this 
Breatest challenge, our industry will have a 
sound footing for progress. We'll know 
Where we stand, and we'll have the incentive 
to move ahead into greater production, bet- 
ter markets and a brighter era for textiles,” 

I am writing this during the Christmas 
holidays, and I would like Mr. Abe and his 
Associates to feel that in agreeing to a fixed 
sharing of our market with them, it comes 
voluntarily and in response to our desire to 
live and help live and in keeping with the 
Spirit of this season. 


Uranium and Its Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


| OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March §, 1957 


Mr, FREAR. Mr. President, a short 
time ago one of my constituents, Mr. 
worth Burslem, composed a brief but 
Very descriptive article entitled “Urani- 
Um and Its Country.” It was originally 
Printed in a publication of the Hercules 
Powder Co., but has since appeared in 
other publications as well. I believe that 
the Members of the Senate will find it 
Worthwhile reading, and I ask unani- 
Mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
URANTUM AND Its Countnr 
(By Ashworth Burslem) 
ern. out of grim necessity. in the horror 
d agony of Hiroshima, Nagasaki, the nu- 
r age grew from swaddling clothes Into 
almost overnight. 
i There was n question murk over the future 
Tom the first hour the birth was announced. 
Miene, 11 years have passed since that first 
or ding flash of light wrote upon the pages 
A another chapter in man's conquest 
ure, 
ner nere is still a question mark. It fa still 
is Certain that man's conquest of himscif 
Complete. 
tran? awesome power of the creation ts in 
ni linked to man's good intentions and 
striving toward improvement of his lot. 
en den is still the question mark one mis- 
and then destruction. There is, how- 
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ever, hope and faith that only geod and no 
evil will emerge from the nuclear piles that 
begin life in the colorful, barren earth of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Montana, of Utah, 
Colorado, and Nevada, 

There is an omen for good in the lilt of the 
names given to places only yesterday known 
but to afew. Listen to the singing of Mon- 
ument Valley, Moab, Red Rock, and Mono- 


gram Mesa. There is Mexican Hat, and Para- 
"dox Valley, Shiprock, Cisco, and Naturita. 


Then, there's Dead Horse Point. Oh, yes, 
this is Indian country, home of the Navaho. 
They are still the only masters of this deso- 
late waste which reflects the colors of uran- 
lum in both its raw and finished state. The 
yellows and greens of ore are there; the 
flaming red of fire is there. Both animal and 
vegetable manages to survive, and it has 
been so for centuries. The early Indians 
used uranium for their war paints, unaware 
of any portent for the future, and the skele- 
ton a giant dinosaur, a fossil of an early 
chapter in history, was tumbled out of the 
rock with its ancient bones so radioactive a 
Geiger counter came to life. Life. That 
word keeps recurring. 

Uranium can mean much to life and to 
living, if the power man holds in his hands 
is devoted to the glory of a future at peace. 


Equal Rights for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, as 
a consistent sponsor of the equal-rights 
amendment, I have urged that women 
be accorded their full equality with men 
in every phase of business, professional, 
and domestic activity, and that they be 
accepted to full partnership in the duties 
and responsibilities of the Government 
of our Nation, both on the national and 
the local level. I have also urged the 
adoption of the equal-rights amendment, 
as proposed in House Joint Resolution 62 
which I introduced, which would render 
all laws discriminating against women 
because of their sex null and void. 

We have recognized the equal rights 
of human beings to live and work in a 
Nation where they will not face dis- 
crimination because of race, color, and 
creed, and even now seek legislation to 
strengthen the guarantee against dis- 
crimination. But we have ignored dis- 
crimination against women because of 
their sex. And we will never achieve our 
goal of equal rights for all our citizens 
until we have removed all existing dis- 
crimination against women and adopted 
the equal-rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution to assure women of their equal 
rights under the law of the land. 

One of our outstanding women of Los 
Angeles, Calif., Adele I. Springer, a mem- 
ber of the New York and California Bars, 
and a past president of the National As- 
sociation of Women Lawyers, recently 
delivered an excellent address on Wom- 
an's Role in the Machinery of Govern- 
ment which not only is a review of the 
historical progress of women, but also 
shows the difficultics encountered and 
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overcome by women in achieving recog- 
nition in the professions, as proof of what 
women can do, and the need for their 
valuable contribution to government. 

I urge that all Members of Congress 
give serious consideration to the follow- 
ing address by Adele I. Springer: 

WoMAn’s ROLE IN THE MACHINERY OF 
GOVERNMENT 


(Address by Adele I. Springer, past president, 
National Association of Women Lawyers, 
member of the bars of New York and Cali- 
fornia, delivered before the Los Angeles 
Council of Business and Professional Wom- 
en; February 21, 1957, in Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 


The greatest unreleased power in the 
world today ls—womanpower,. 

It is, therefore, fitting that the subject of 
my talk before so distinguished a group of 
business and professional women, repre- 
senting the trained and skilled womanpow- 
er in this area, should be—the role of wom- 
en in the machinery of government—past, 
present, and future. 

The women of America now constitute 
more than half of the voting population and 
more than one-third of the United States 
labor force. When a class is so numerous 
as to include one-half of the human race, 
the proper administration of justice requires 
that their voice be heard in the world coun- 
cils. 

Men, and women, both, must be pre- 
vailed upon to accept woman as a vital part 
of the machinery of government. 

In discussing the relative absence of wom- 
en in the conduct of the American govern- 
ments, it must be remembered that these 
governments number not only the United 
States itself, but also the governments of 
the 48 States, Territories, and possessions, 
and numerous local, county, and municipal 
governments, also international tribunals. 

Let us look at the record. 

In the Nation’s Capital, over the entrance 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
are engraved the words, “Equal justice un- 
der law.” 

Not one woman has ever sat in that Su- 
preme tribunal which has the last judicial 
word. Yei, men claim that women always 
have the last word. 

On the legislative side of our Govern- 
ment: Only 16.of the 531 Members of the 
new, 85th Congress, are women—1 less than 
last year's all-time high. The United States 
Senate still has but one woman Senator. 
Of the 435 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the women number 15—and none 
from this great State of California. 

On the executive side of our Government: 
The President's Cabinet now remains stag. 

The record in the State governments is 
no better. 

There is no woman governor of a State 
or Territory. Some of the States do not 
have even one woman in the State legis- 
lature. 

And few of the States still exclude wom- 
en—along with lunatics and criminals—from 
service on juries in the courts. 

Although justice is universally symbolized 
by a woman, holding balance scales, a ma- 
jority of the States do not hare even one 
woman judge. Altogether there are about 
50 women judges in the United States, and 
these serye on inferior courts without even 
1 on the bench of the highest State courts. 

These discournging figures exist, despite 
the fact that a recent census poll records 
millions more women than men, of the 
adult, voting population in the United 
States, 

They are in face of the fact that there 
Is an increasing number of college graduates 
among the women, and that today they have 
a most im t part in the legal, medical. 
journalietic, and other professions, as well 
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as in the conduct of various business and 
sundry en 

This is notwithstanding the fact that 
women are estimated to own 70 percent of 
the total wealth of the Nation, control 47 
percent of corporate stock, inherit 80 per- 
cent of life insurance, own 65 percent of 
sayings accounts, 40 percent of the real es- 
tate; and control 85 percent of all consumer 
buying, and that women have achieved rec- 
ognition in all the occupations listed by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

It required over 50 years of strenuous ef- 
fort before the 19th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the Unjted States was adopted, 
to permit women to share in the election of 
our public officers, Federal, State, and lo- 
cal. 

Yet, in the 3614 years since ratification of 
the suffrage amendment, we have made no 
greater progress to date in the management 
of the machinery of the American Govern- 
ment than thus outlined. 

When we reflect on this, It is to be kept in 
mind also that women had had a right to 
vote in a number of States for years prior to 
the 19th amendment. 1 

Why should all this be, when equality be- 
fore the law and equality of economic oppor- 
tunity are synonymous with the words 
“United States of America.” 

Why should women countenance men's 
monopoly of government when men do not 
have a monopoly on the qualifications for 
government. 

For example: The listed occupations of 
the Members of this Congress show that 60 
percent of all the Congressmen are lawyers. 
But there is only 1 woman lawyer among the 
257 lawyers in the House of. Representatives 
and none among the 57 lawyers in the Sen- 
ate, notwithstanding the more than 12,000 
women lawyers in the United States well 
equipped by training and experience for law- 
making, many of whom have made a place 
for themselves in Who's Who in Law and in 
Who's Who in America, 

The stated occupations of the other Con- 
gressmen are equally enlightening. They 
include businessmen, publishers, teachers, 
farmers, and other pursuits. 

The occupations of the feminine contin- 
gent in Congress are, to say the least, com- 
parable. They include two teachers, two 
congressional secretaries, a businesswoman, 
lawyer, psychologist, realtor, social service 
worker, research director, former State leg- 
islators, housewives, and a so-called society 
leader. Their record in Congress, too, at 
least matches. 

All the lady legislators—9 Democrats and 
7 Republicans—are married women, yet 
found time to campaign and get elected, in 
addition to their work and rearing their 
children and running successful homes, 
Some of them are even grandmothers. 

Yet, the men, constituting less than half 
of the population in America, have been 
able to limit the participation of women in 
the operation of the machinery of govern- 
ment. 

The equal rights amendment, still before 
Congress, is expected to pass. > 

The President of the United States, in a 
recent pronouncement, made a declaration 
of policy for equal rights. The President 
can make the phrase a fact, by appointing 
a woman to fill the chair on the Supreme 
Court of the United States made vacant by 
the retirement of Associate Justice Reed. 

The Nation's highest ranking woman 
Judge, Judge Florence Allen, who now sits 
on the United States Court of Appeals in 
Ohio, has proved that women have what it 
takes for elevation to the Nation's highest 
Court. Her 37-year record on the bench of 
State and Federal courts is an enviable one. 
Her record as a woman is as great. 

The record of most of the women judges 
throughout the United States compares most 
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favorably with most of their male colleagues 
on the bench. 

Let us take to heart the words of that 
great jurist and statesman, Justice Brandeis, 
that the greatest menace to freedom is an 
inert people.” , 

That your association is conscious of its 
responsibilities, is made evident by this as- 
sembly of thinking women, and by your 
dedication of this meeting to the theme of 
law and lawyers. 

Law is a most indispensable profession. 
Lawyers have always been in the front ranks 
as defenders of individual rights and in 
directing social movements, in overthrowing 
tyranny, exposing intrigue, unmasking cor- 
ruption in high places, enacting laws and 
maintaining our constitutional system of 
Government. Great lawyers and judges of 
yesteryear and of our present day, have been 
an Inspiration to the bar and to the public. 

It is noted that 25 out of the 56 who signed 
the Declaration of Independence were law- 
yers; that 59 percent of the signers of the 
Constitution were members of the bar; and 
that of the 33 Presidents of the United 
States, 25 have been from the ranks of the 
bar. 

This same theme of law and justice em- 
braces the role of women in the machinery 
of government. 

The long struggle of women for equality 
is a part of the increasing striving for hu- 
man liberty. In continuing to fight for 
equality in economic, civil, and political op- 
portunity, we are advancing the cause of law 
and justice, and the cause of men and 
women alike. It is not right alone, or as 
an end in themselves, that we seek. What 
we seek is to do our part in furthering the 
destiny of our country. 

The guidance and activity of women are 
greatly needed in government housekeeping. 
In family life the greatest success and hap- 
pineess lie in a true partnership in which 
the qualities that belong especially to men or 
women complement "and supplement each 
other. This is equally true in communal life. 

Women have had no easy road to recog- 
nition in their chosen fields. The prejudices 
and obstacles were many which women in the 
professions and in other endeavors have had 
to overcome in their march to a distinguished 
position, Yet, the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing, women have won recognition, proves that 
success is not a respecter of sex and that mind 
has no sex. 

We are the successors of. those great and 
courageous trallblazers of history, those 
heroic pioneers who fought, and won, against 
seemingly insurmountable odds, the “battle 
of the sexes," which opened all doors to the 
women of our generation, 

It is heartwarming to recall some of the 
vallant women who fought the good fight to 
enable them and succeeding generations to 
invade the traditional male strongholds, A 
brief review of the difficulties encountered 
in their struggle, shows what determined 
women can accomplish. 

The story of woman's campaign to gain en- 
trance into the legal profession, for instance, 
is a heartening one: 

Arabella A. Mansfield became the first 
woman lawyer, when admitted to practice in 
the State of Iowa in October 1869. But it 
was Myra Bradwell of Chicago who was the 
first woman ever to apply for a license to 
practice as a lawyer in America, or, in fact, 
in the world, when she applted to the Illi- 
nols court in 1869. Her application was de- 
nied, by reason of the disabilities Imposed by 
her status as a married woman. Undaunted, 
she took the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but was denied “equal justice 
under law" on the same ground of coverture. 

Thereupon, an unmarried young woman 
applied, in 1871, but was similarly denied a 
law license by the Illinois court, even with- 
out the excuse of coverture. Determined, 
she took her case to the legislature, and after 
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much effort, succeeded in getting a law 
enacted that “no person shall be precluded 
or debarred from any occupation, profession, 
or employment, except military, on account 
of sex.“ 

This was the first enabling law in the 
Nation. 

Following the Illinois legislative vietdry, 
gallant women in a number of other States 
took up the standard, some in the courts 
and others in their legislatures, for admis- 
sion to the practice of law. 

It was still at the turn of the century, in 
1900, that the Delaware supreme court de- 
nied a Philadelphia woman lawyer the right 
to conduct a case in Delaware, even at a 
time when women lawyers were by then al- 
ready appearing in the highest Court of the 
Nation. 

The first woman to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States was ad- 
mitted in 1879. Her application for admis- 
sion was made in 1876 but was denied be- 
cause of sex disqualification. Refusing to 
recognize defeat, she drafted a bill providing 
for the right, which Congress enacted in 
1879. 

Even the bar associations were adamant in 
disallowing women lawyers to membership. 
The first woman to apply for membership in 
the American Bar Association was an Iowa 
lawyer, in 1902. Today, the membership of 
the American Bar Association not only in- 
cludes many women but they serve on, and 
head, committees, and for the past decade 
women lawyers have been officially recog- 
nized even with a delegate to its august 
governing body, the house of delegates. 

When I was elected to serve as a lone dele- 
gate of the women lawyers to the American 
Bar Association's house of delegates, and 
served also in New York as an officer and on 
the executive board and on committees of 
the predominantly male bar associations, I 
felt as an, heir-at-law of those early valiant 
women who broke down the barriers. 

And when it was my privilege to have 
been the first woman ever to serve as counsel 
to any congressional investigation, I, too. 
felt as a standard bearer. 

Today women lawyers are no longer on 
trial. More than a decade ago women law- 
yers achieved full recognition. 

From Shakespeare's Portia, to the Portia 
of today, is an ideal realized. 

The story of women in medicine is an 
equally gratifying one. When women doc- 
tors were denied a hospital in which to work, 
that did not stop them; they built their on. 

The common cause of our sisters-in-law 
and sisters-in-medicine was pointed up by 
an enlightened Wyoming judge in 1870, who, 
while swearing the first women jurors in any 
court, told them not only that “the eyes of 
the world were upon them as pioneers,” but 
also recorded: “You shall not be driven from 
the temple of justice as your sisters have 
from some of the medical colleges of the 
land. It will be a sorry day for any man 
who shall endeavor to deter you from the 
exercise of those rights with which the law 
has invested you.” 

But it did not deter them, when women 
were refused- admission to the medical 
schools. In 1850 the first woman’s medi 
college was created in Pennsylvania. Its 
all-women medical graduates are the living 
proof, 

When, 1 year before, the medical profes 
sion’s first woman doctor, Elizabeth Black- 
well, was graduated in 1849 with honors, she 
found every door closed to her. So she es- 
tablished her own dispensary; then in 1857 
opened the New York infirmary for Women 
and Children—the first hospital to be staffed 
entirely by women. 

Since that time the infirmary, a monument 
to medicine's women pioneers, has made 
great strides in setting the pace for the 
medical world, The many firsts of this all- 
woman staffed hospital prove that women 
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Medicine have been more progressive than 
their male colleagues. 

For instance, their first training classes of 
nurses were requisitioned by the Govern- 
Ment during the Civil War. Other hospitals 
did not establish nurses training schools 
until 1872. The first medical social service 
Was established by the infirmary, and the 
first visiting nurses service was created. 

These are but a few of the many outstand- 
ing accomplishments of this unique insti- 
tution, which is one of the few in the world 
Stalfed entirely by women, but which de- 
&pite limited funds, has consistently earned 
the approval of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, American College of Surgeons, and 
the welfare departments. 

Today, women doctors not only are recog- 
nized in the medical associations, but the 
question of appointment of women doctors 
Was brought to a conclusion in 1943, with 
legislative enactment, commissioning women 
doctors in the Army. 

Though the intrepid Indies who pioneered 
in medicine for women preceded by two dec- 
Ades the pioneering Portias, their aims and 
Sains were the same. y 

That their kindred spirit still prevails, is 
Manifested by this great association of busi- 
ness and professional women who have 
banded together for cooperative effort. The 
fact that your own program chairman of 
this meeting, Attorney Selma Moidel Smith, 
of Los Angeles, is today a member of the 
National board of that first woman's medical 
Coliege in Philadelphia, further illustrates 
such professional sisterhood. 

The story was the same, with little vari- 
ances, in other fields. A further example 
ìs the journalistic field: 

There is scarcely any newspaper position, 

cub reporter to editor and publisher, 
is not now filled by a woman journal- 
But it was not always 80. 

The first woman newspaper publisher, 
Anna Zenger, in 1733, became known as the 
Mother of freedom of the in America, 

t Thanksgiving is a national holiday is 
due to 20 years of effort by another woman 
editor, in 1837. And it was a woman who 
frst published the Declaration of Inde- 

dence. 

Since a century ago when the press gallery 

cts opened for the first time in 1850 
to the woman correspondent, the women in 
Journalism have distinguished themselves 
in all departments, including radio and tele- 
Abe mn 

Omanpower and power of the press, a 
formidable combination. 

It is certainly no longer to be questioned 

t in the many other fields of endeavor, 


n, similarly, are on a par of excellence 


ith men. 
oe the business and-industrial field, a mil- 
ti United States women are business execu- 
or owners. 
in the 22 million women working in Amer- 
2 the largest number in our history, half 
them are married. In fact, 30 percent of 
Married women now have outside jobs, 
and contribute substantially to family in- 


* in every age, women have proved the 
versity of her genius, to this very day. 
© one can deny that American women have 
become an important and valuable force. 
t u pertinent to consider, therefore, why 
ern Woman allow man’s monopoly in goy- 
Ment to exist and to continue? 
t us look at the record: 


Wor ine leadership has involved the 
5 ld in bloody strife. Men, alone, twice 
thin our generation, have embroiled the 
n and children of the world in confla- 
Nations. They are still trying to achieve 
Perpetual peace through perpetual war. The 
*verberntion of gunfire in Asia and in other 
Rar Of the world, provides dally evidence 
le t few, if any, of the struggles and prob- 
tol Affecting this confused world, have been 
ved. The threat of atomic and germ war- 
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fare stalks the earth. The United Nations, 
which soon will celebrate its 12th birthday, 
still has no teeth. The U. N. still fails to 
furnish the machinery for maintaining 
world peace. 

I am not here to recount to this Intel- 
ligent audience the centuries-old struggle of 
mankind. But let us face squarely the 
fact—the world is sick almost unto death. 

Also, let us not overlook President Lin- 
coln’s admonition, that we have more to 
fear within our own borders than from with- 
out? 

In our own country, we are today con- 
fronted by unparalled conditions in the fiscal 
field. Let us ponder the famous remark of 
Chief Justice Marshall that “the power to 
tax is the power to destroy. Too many gov- 
ernments have been wrecked on the rocks of 
loose fiscal policy. Women in the home have 
performed near miracles on small budgets. 
Government housekeeping requires the same 
skill. The national welfare demands a sound 
fiscal policy—a reduction in public expendi- 
tures, debts, and taxation. 

With concerted action, women can be a 
powerful force in the world of today and in 
the nation of the future. 

This leads one to wonder why the world 
cannot have a government of laws and not 
of men; why law cannot displace force in the 
settlement of international disputes; why 
nations cannot take their cases against each 
other to a world court, Just as people sue one 
another in local, State, and Federal courts; 
and why proper measures cannot be taken 
for the enforcement of judgments by a world 
tribunal, just as people are forced by police 
to obey the laws of God and man. 

I repeat: Why should women—who create 
and not destroy life—be denied a share in 
the establishment of a workable system of 
Jaw and order in the world, 

The world can be enriched, as the home 
has been endowed, by having both sexes con- 
tributing to the well-being of this Nation. 

In the words of George Washington, in the 
Constitutional Convention—as true today as 
in 1787—"Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and honest can repair; the event is 
in the hands of God.“ s 


Public Health Service Award to American 
Export Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tucsday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
deserved recognition of the outstanding 
record in the maintenance of sanitation, 
achieved by the American Export Lines, 
Inc., it is fitting that the attention of 
the United States Senate and of the pub- 
lic generally be called to the Special 
Citation awarded by the Public Health 
Service, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Especially is it noteworthy that Amer- 
ican Export Lines is the first to win 
this coveted award for two years con- 
secutively. Its fleet includes luxury lin- 
ers and other passenger ships maintain- 
ing regular cargo and passenger service 
to the eastern Mediterranean Sea. The 
most favorable acceptance which its 
service has received by citizens from 
many countries throughout the world 
has reflected credit to the United States 
of America. President John F. Gehan 
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and Mrs. Charles U. Bay, Chairman, of 
American Export Lines’ Executive Com- 
mittee, deserve the commendation of our 
citizenry for their accomplishments in 
the administration of maritime affairs 
over the years. It is significant that re- 
cently another thoroughly experienced 
executive of proven worth, Frazer A. 
Bailey, has been named managing di- 
rector of this successful organization. 

In order that the full record result- 
ing in the decision by Dr. Leroy E. Bur- 
ney, Surgeon General of the United 
States, in awarding the citation, may be 
preserved, I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this special citation be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
WELPARE PUBLIC HEALTH SER 
CITATION TO AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, INC, 


Granted in recognition of the company's 
contribution to public health as evidenced 
by the award of a Public Health Service Cer- 
tificate of Sanitation to each vessel operated 
in its fleet during 1956. 


[SEL] 


AND 


L, E. BURNET, 
Surgeon General, 
FEBRUARY 20, 1957. 


The Diplomatic Shifts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


~ OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
some time, both as a member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and as an 
American citizen interested in the con- 
duct of our foreign policy, I have been 
disturbed by the continuing emphasis on 
the monetary qualifications for our high- 
est ambassadorial posts. I am partic- 
ularly sorry that President Eisenhower 
in his ambassadorial appointments has 
seen fit not only to continue, but to in- 
crease the number of instances where 

-financial contributions to political cam- 
paigns seem to outweigh other qualifica- 
tions in qualifying men for ambassa- 
dorial posts. 

In this morning's New York Times 
there appears an article by James Reston, 
entitled “The Diplomatic Shifts,” in 
which some of President Eisenhower's 
new appointments are examined in this 
perspective. I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Reston’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 
THE DIPLOMATIC Surrrs—A DISCUSSION or THE 

EXTENSIVE TRANSFERS BY EISENHOWER AND 

Reasons ron THEM 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, March 4.—Since the Novem- 
ber election President Eisenhower has 
changed almost every major United States 
ambassador overseas and is now working on 
a long list of minor post changes, 
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In the Cabinet and in almost all home - 
front jobs, the President has retained the 
men who wanted to stay on for the second 
term, but he has appointed a new Under 
Secretary of State, a new Deputy Under Sec- 
retary, and new ambassadors in London, 
Paris, Bonn, Rome, New Delhi, Tokyo, Cairo, 
and Jakarta. 

Changes also have been made, or are about 
to be made, in the leadership of dipiomatic 
missions in Belgulm, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Burma, Hungary, Luxembourg, Vietnam, Cey- 
Ion, Haiti, and in several Latin American 
countries. 

All this adds up to the biggest wholesale 
move in United States diplomatic representa- 
tion ever taken by a President who was re- 
elected. And it Is taking place during the 
period of the most lively diplomatic nego- 
tiation since the war. 


BOHLEN MAY BE SHIFTED 


The only mayor posts not changed, in fact, 
have been Moscow, Vienna, and Madrid, and 
there is considerable speculation that Am- 
bassador Charles E. Bohlen will be moved 
from Moscow before the end of the summer. 

There are s number of reasons for this 
striking contrast between retaining the 
Eisenhower team at home and sweeping it 
out overseas, including that old familiar rea- 
son, politics. 

President Eisenhower, apparently has 
adopted the rule of inflation to political pay- 
offs. This is that a contributor’s money no 
longer buys as much as it used to in the 
realm of diplomatic appointments. Specifi- 
cally. the rule now seems to be that unless 
a political diplomat proves to be unusually 
successful (or politically powerful), he is ex- 
pected to make way after one term to a 
new group of political contributors. 

Thus Ambassador Frederick M. Alger in 
Belgium, who was generally thought to be 
doing a good job, and who wanted to stay 
on, was asked to resign in favor of J. Clif- 
ford Folger of Washington, chairman of the 
Republican National Finance Committee. 

THE ENVOY TO PARIS 


Thus, too, Amory Houghton, chairman of 
the board of the Corning Glass Works of 
Corning, N. Y.. who is listed as haying con- 
tributed $6,000 to the Republican treasury 
in the last election, received the key am- 
bassadorial post Paris. He comes from a dis- 
tinguished family with a long diplomatic 
record, and is himself highly regarded, 
though he suffers from the handicap of not 
being able to speak French. This has not 
amused the officials in Paris. 

There Is nothing new In all this except the 
unusual number of changes between admin- 
istrations of the same party. The normal 
thing is to retain a political ambassador 
from one term to another if he is doing a 
competent job, particularly if important ne- 
gotiations are in progress with the country 
concerned. 

It does not follow that large contributors 
ars replacing career ambassadors or that they 
are necessarily less competent than the men 
they are replacing. The opposite in the case 
in some of the new appointments, 

For example, the naming to London of 
John Hay Whitney (who contributed $24,500 
and whose wife added another $9,000 to the 
Republican treasury during the 1952 cam- 
paign) is generally regarded here as an Im- 
provement on Winthrop W. Aldrich, who was 
ambassador there during the first Eisenhower 
term. 

The same is thought here to be true of 
the appointment of the experienced Demo- 
crat, David K, E. Bruce, to take Ambassador 
James B. Conant's place in West Germany, 
though Mr, Bruce, like Mr. Houghton, does 
not speak the language of the country to 
which he has been appointed. 

SOME SOUGHT RETIREMENT 

The President had no choice but to ap- 

point new Ambassadors to several posts. 
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Two vacanciés were caused by death and 
several others—for example, Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce in Rome—insisted on retiring. 
Also it is regarded as normal that career 
Ambassadors change posts at regular inter- 
vals, often at the end of a presidential term. 

Nevertheless, there is a heavy emphasis 
on politics in these appointments. The 
ratio between career and political ambas- 
sadors has been retained about as it was in 
the first Eisenhower administration, but 
there is a general feeling here that the 
President is adding quite a few new, inex- 
perienced second-term ambassadors just 
when some of the first-term political diplo- 
mats were getting on top of their jobs. 

In short, General Eisenhower has, in an 
era of lively diplomatic negotiation, per- 
petuated the old political ambassadorial sys- 
tem and, if anything, made it more political 
than it was under President Truman. And 
this has been something of a surprise. 

His commitment to the voters when he 
first ran for the presidency was based on a 
statement which he repeated in many parts 
of the Nation: 

“We will call to the high offices of the 
Government,” General Eisenhower said, the 
best men and women, the ablest and most 
reliable in the land,” 

No President has ever achieved this ideal 
in this century. and General Elsenhower is 
clearly no exception to the rule, 


Federal Aid to Junior Colleges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD an 
editorial entitled Federal Aid To Junior 
Colleges,“ published in the Freeport, III., 
Journal-Standard of January 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL Arp TO JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Before determining the wisdom of Federal 
aid to education as a general proposition, and 
before allocation of Federal aid to poorer 
States which urgently need funds to build 
elementary schools, the issue of Federal aid 
to junior colleges is arising. 

Senator Case, Republican, of New Jersey, 
says he will submit a program for 2-year 
“community colleges” to provide higher edu- 
cation for the 300.000 to 600,000 presently 
destined to go without college educations in 
the next 5 years.” He sees the community 
college as an institution that will serve a 
national interest. 5 

It will be of interest to Freeport to watch 
progress, if any, of a Federal project for aid- 
ing junior colleges. It may not come at once, 
nor soon, but it is as close to a future cer- 
tainty as anything in this uncertain world. 

Like all desirable things, Federal aid to 
Junior colleges will not be an unmixed bless- 
ing. It has its own special disadvantages, in 
addition to those which attach to Federal aid 
to education in the elementary and high 
schools. 

Educators have pointed out, for example, 
that living away from home is part of the 
whole business of acquiring higher educa- 
tion, and those who do not get away from 
home are losing out in one of the vital as- 
pects of preparation for a good future. 

That is true, but it is also true that some 
people are finding it Impossible to get away 


= 
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Trom home to attend colleges and universi- 
ties. It is, moreover, a fact that many of 
the reputed advantages of campus life and 
activity are of doubtful value, and are even 
hindrances fo some types of students. 

Undoubtedly an ampler higher education 
for the average citizen, with emphasis on 
technology, is coming more and more to be 
considered necessary for defense, if not for 
national survival. It is also more essential 
to the individual in preparation for the com- 
petitive life he must expect as the popula- 
tion increases, 

Since it is one of the paradoxes of this age 
that there is both more leisure time and 
stiffer competition for the rewards of busi- 
ness or the professions, higher education will 
continue into adult years for many who are 
married, have children, and yet feel the need 
for further study and self-improvement, 

Extension and correspondence courses are 
are of some assistance in meeting that need, 
but the junior colleges already in being and 
the many more to come will satisfy it much 
more completely. 


Passport Service Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. FaSCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am having printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Passport Service Improve- 
ments,” which appeared in the New York 
Times on Sunday, March 3, 1957. 

This article highlights some of the vast 
improvements which Miss Frances 
Knight has brought about in the State 
Department's Passport Office. In addi- 
tion to applying a humanizing touch to 
what used to be a bureaucratic ordeal 
Miss Knight and her staff have cut the 
waiting period for a passport from 3 
months or more to an average of aro 
3 days. And this has been accomplished 
while a tremendous backlog of old ap- 
plications also had to be processed. Miss 
Knight and her staff are to be congratu- 
lated on a difficult job well done. 

The article follows: 


Passronr SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS— THE HU- 
MANIZING TOUCH LIGHTENS THE BURDEN OF 
AN ÒLD ORDEAL 


(By Morris Gilbert) 


Applying for an Americin passport to go 
abroad has had a reputation for decades as 
an ordeal only exceeded by that of facing 
the internal-revenue fellow. But now there 
has been a switch. The New York pass 
offices, on the mezzanine floor of 630 Fifth 
Avenue, are reconditioned, redesigned, ex- 
panded, and humanized. The purpose is to 
speed and simplify delivery of passports, and 

to make the process less trying for appli“ 
cants. 

Miss Frances G. Knight, Director, sines 
May 1, 1955, of the State Department's Pass- 
port Office, has thought of almost every“ 
thing which has to do with getting pass 
ports. After all, shé had to produce almost 
560,000 last year with a staff somewhat less 
than the present 353. She has thought of 8? 
many things that nowadays passports, In 
average cases, are issued within 3 days of 
application. When the big rush comes next 
April, May, and June, this period will extend 
to 10 days, although Miss Knight hopes to 
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Set it down eventually, even in such seasons, 
to a week. 
MANY CHANGES 

Miss Knight, who looked over the New 

York field office a while ago, has instituted 

Many changes and developments since she 

took charge. Washington headquarters has 

been moved into three floors of a handsome 

-conditioned Government building at 1717, 

A Street NW. from a musty, inadequate, an- 

called the Winder Building. She and 

her staff have filed a backlog of 1 million 

Wnfiled or partially filed documents from 

the old regime which had been stored in 

®attered boxes, under tables and atop cabi- 

Nets, They have instituted an improved so- 

shelf-filing system to replace the 

earlier cabinet files, involving 6,500,000 files. 

By simply returning birth evidence and 

private documents to applicants for 

ts, instead of storing them away, 

Breat space has been saved as well as much 

unconstructive correspondence and a good 
deal of paperwork. 

EFFICIENT FIELD OFFICES 


But the major developments, as far as 
arerage applicants are concerned, are in the 
feld omces, notably here. A new field office 
has Tecently been set up in Los Angeles. 
Streamlining of the Chicago field office is 

under way, to be followed by similar 
Complete reorganization in San Francisco, 
New Orleans, and Boston. 
the ne whole purpose,” sald Miss Knight in 
New York offices recently, “has been a 
humanizing of the business of sup- 
Passports. It had to be done some 
because the crowding and delay were 
beyond belief.” 

On the day of the interview, 456 new appli- 
anions were processed at the New York office, 
the ernte of more than 50 an hour. When 

Peak days arrive, this quantity is ex- 
to rise to 650. Applications for pass- 
Tenewals which, of course, must alto be 
„run about 10 percent of the new 


E 


day. 


di 
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first essential, Miss Knight pointed 
as more space, and the quarters were 
expanded, This allowed a separation 
tions. Whereas, formerly, applicants 
queue up to get application forms and 
of instructions from the agents on 
these are now available in a simple, 
marked rack in an outer room, just 
yond a newly installed information 
Thus the first queue was abolished. 
toom us counters are placed in the outer 
u m Where applications can be filled out. 
an applicant has brought two passport 
Photographs (one of Miss Knight's innova- 
a is that these can even be smiling ones), 
anth certificate or other similar document, 
nent Witness to identify him, he can pass 
Racin tO the agents’ counters in a second 
Ous office for immediate processing. 
FUNCTIONAL COUNTERS 


nate new counters were designed after con- 
ble study. They were zigzagged so that 
agent's section allows for two people 
licant and his witness—to stand to- 
before him in comparative privacy, 
tretenen® queue for that compartment 

U at an angle behind. 
th nder average circumstances, the swearing 
— 2 and witness and the 
: E the application, plus the pay- 
aat of the $10 (for a first passport, $5 for 
oo be comparatively speedily 
haa eties of cushioned, comfortable benches 
n installed in a wide area of the inner 
ileg where applicants or members of fam- 
tomata relax quietly. These, too, are in- 
. Two huge wall maps of the world 
de m the inner and outer rooms. They 
marked with symbols indicating the sit- 
neui American embassies, legations, 
agencies, special offices, and mis- 

around the world. 


HAHI 
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themselyes are processed here, as 
well as in the other bureaus, and Miss Knight 
installed a series of pickup windows where 
applicants who prefer not to have their pass- 
ports mailed can get them. 

Miss Knight's exploration of the Conven- 
lence of passport seekers has extended to 
obtaining expert advice on colors for the 
walls of the office. Cool colors keep people 
calm and not so conscious of the time,” Miss 
Knight said, “so the general wall color 
scheme is a cool gray. But we want to keep 
them happy, too, so one wall is bright.” It 
was a strong brownish red. 

The year 1956 showed an increase of close 
to 6 percent in passport applications over 
1955, despite the fact that requests for pass- 
ports dropped last November and December 
below the level of those months the previous 
year, thanks to the Suez crisis. Last Janu- 
ary, Miss Knight said, the workload was 12 
percent below that of January 1955, thanks 
to the same cause. > 

But.“ she said, “the slightest change in 
the international or economic atmosphere 
tan have a chain reaction, The passport 
offices must be ready for a bigger inrush at 
any time.” 

In fact, Miss Knight is looking ahead to 
the commercial jet age, which she estimates 
will be well underway by mid- 1959. 

BIG INCREASE EXPECTED 

“It will be quite possible by then,” she 
said, “for people to think in terms of week- 
end visits to Europe. Businessmen will be 
planning to get back and forth for a day's 
meeting, or a 2-day conference, overseas, 
The proposed jet planes will be carrying 
150 passengers instead of the current 90 pas- 
sengers seated in the big piston transports; 
and the jets will go almost twice as fast as 
present piston planes.” In view of those 
prospects, Miss Knight estimates that pass- 
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port applications in 1960 will have jumped 
more than 45 percent—that is, to 814,000— - 
over last year’s. 


Long-Term Policy Needed on Scrap . 
Exports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 28, 1956, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD some statistics showing 
that we exported iron and steel scrap for 
a 3-year period, as follows: Calendar 
year 1953, 307,673 short tons; calendar 
year 1954, 1,507,310 short tons; calendar 
year 1955, 5,047,942 short tons. 


I have had my staff prepare the export 
figures for calendar year 1956 and find 
that an unprecedented 5,929,115 short 
tons were shipped during this period. Of 
equal importance to the quantity shipped 
was the fact that 56 percent, or 3,350,695 
tons, consisted of “steel scrap, heavy 


melting No. 1.“ which is admittedly in 


short supply for our domestic needs. 


Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks I am placing in the Recorp the 
statistics showing 1956 exports by grades 
to various countries: 


of total 
606, 314 11.2 
3309), 337 6.0 
13, 976 — 
4, 720 al 
563, 511 10,0 
35, 237 -í 
. 937 £0 
238, 770 s 
19, 730 
252, KUO 


Ta 85, 901 


1.4 


1, 491, 425 
4 28.2 


$35, 375 


105, 329 5, 929, 115 
1.8 
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The February edition of Military Re- 
view issued by the United States Army 
Command and General Staff College con- 
tains an excellent article entitled “Pivot 
of History,” by O. Edmund Clubb. The 
article, based upon the author's 20 years’ 
experience as a Foreign Service officer in 


Asia, describes the ambitious plans of the 
Soviet leaders to develop and industrial- 
ize the vast and virtually untouched de- 
posits of natural resources of Soviet Asia 
in order that the area will become the 
Eurasian heartland. x 
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A footnote to Mr. Clubb's fine article 
states: í 

At a time when the United States ts within 
sight of depletion of some of her most essen- 
tial minerals, the Soviet Union is just begin- 
ning the exploitation of Asia—a rich new 
continent now in metamorphosis, 


Iam keenly aware of the necessity for 
furnishing our friends and allies ma- 
terials which they need in their economy 
and which will foster reciprocal trade. 
I am also keenly aware of the necessity 
for maintaining our scrap collection fa- 
cilities in the United States for peacetime 
and for emergency purposes. I am, how- 
ever, concerned with the fact that a long- 
term policy based upon thorough re- 
search has not been developed with re- 
spect to the export of a material which 
is indispensable in this modern, indus- 
trial era. As always, I take the position 
that if we must err we should err on the 
side of strength and security for this and 
for future generations. 

In 1953 the Secretary of Commerce 
took steps to establish a task group to 
advise him with respect to exports of 
iron and steel scrap. The group repre- 
sented scrap dealers, brokers, exporters, 
foundries and consumers in order to give 
the Secretary a cross section of opinion. 
It was the original intent that the group 
should meet quarterly and render advice 
as to action to be taken for the subse- 
quent quarter. I find that the group 
met 4 times in 1954 and twice in 1955— 
the last meeting being on August 3, 1955. 
There were no meetings in calendar year 
1956. I find from study of the minutes 
of meetings of this important task group 
that at the fourth meeting—November 
4,1954: 

With one exception, the task group mem- 
bers recommended that there should be a 
limitation on iron and steel scrap export be- 
ginning with the first quarter of 1955 based 
on 90 million tons of ingot production, the 
export figure to be determined by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with 7 members recom- 
mending 1 million tons and 2 members 2 mil- 
lion tons, 


At the fifth meeting—March 1, 1955— 
it was stated that the Department of 
Commerce after discussing the group’s 
previous recommendation with other 
agencies had decided against the imposi- 
tion of quantitative controls on the ex- 
port of scrap until a better evaluation 
could be made as to the place of ferrous 
export in the metallic balances of the iron 
and steel industry and trends in the ex- 
port market could be proven. 

As one would judge, there is a sharp 
cleavage of interest and opinion between 
scrap dealers, brokers and exporters on 
the one hand and consumers on the other 
with respect to the imposition of either 
quantitative or qualitative export con- 
trols on iron and steel scrap. 

Fortunately many Members of Con- 
gress became concerned over the large 
scrap exports and inserted in section 2 of 
Public Law 631, 84th Congress—June 29, 
1956—a requirement that the Secretary 
of Commerce make a complete survey 
of iron and steel scrap now available and 
potentially available. 

The law required that the report be 
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made to the Congress not later than 
January 31, 1957. 

The Commerce Department employed 
the Battelle Memorial Institute to make 
a survey and analysis by contract dated 
September 7, 1956. Obviously there was 
not much time for such a complicated 
survey and report, although in my opin- 
ion the institute rendered an excellent 
piece of work on January 17, 1957, which 
states in the letter of transmittal: 

In spite of the shortcomings of the data 
available, and the compromises and assump- 
tions that had to be made in order to meet 
the time deadline, this survey and analysis 
represents a major step forward toward a 
better understanding of the complex prob- 
lem of the supply of and the demand for 
obsolete iron and steel scrap. The data and 
analyses presented in this report represent 
the most exhaustive study of this problem 
to date and do give same indications of the 
future supply-demand relationships, but 
they cannot bë considered conclusive. 

One of the major objectives of the study 
was to estimate the total availability of obso- 
lete lron and steel scrap for consumption for 
the year 1956. We were able to estimate the 
obsolete reservoir of iron and steel as of 
January 1, 1956. It was not possible, how- 
ever, in the time available for this study, to 
develop all the date necessary to identify the 
amounts of iron and steel in the obsolete res- 
ervoir and in the replacement crop that are 
actually available for consumption as scrap. 
Further study will be needed on the many 
factors Influencing the transfer of iron and 
steel from the obsolete reservoir into scrap- 
consuming channels. This is discussed in 
detail in the summary and recommendations 
section of the report. 


It is noted that the Commerce Depart- 
ment has now stopped granting export 
licenses for heavy melting iron and steel 
scrap and they are to be commended for 
this action pending additional study. 

Despite the recent fluctuations in iron 
and steel scrap prices, it is my opinion 
that further study should be made as 
recommended by the Battelle Institute 
report and after thorough exploration 
the Commerce Department should sub- 
mit to the Congress a comprehensive 
long-term policy on the export of iron 
and steel scrap. 


Report of the New England Governors 
Textile Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter and annual 
report to the Conference of New England 
Governors on Textiles in the New Eng- 
land Economy: 

THe New ENGLAND GOVERNOR'S 


TEXTILE COMMITTEE, 
Cambridge, Mass, February 26, 1957. 
The Honorable THOMAS J. LANE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: I am sending you 
under separate cover a copy of our annual 
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report to the Conference of New England 
Governors on Textiles in the New England 
Economy. This includes a research report. 

I also enclose & release of the New England 
governors of February 25, in which they raise 
certain issues about local finance and various 
textile items. Included is a memorandum 
issued by the governors, which spells out the 
details of the State and local financial prob- 
lems. The governors, I am sure, would ap- 
preciate very much anything you can do to 
implement these recommendations, 

Sincerely yours, 
SEYMOUR E. HARRIS, 
Chairman. 


— 


Report OF New ENGLAND GOVERNORS’ TEXTILE 
COMMITTEE ' 

To President Eisenhower and the Members of 
the New England. Congressional Dele- 
gation: 

THE CONDITION OF STATE AND LOCAL FINANCES 


We submit for your consideration a memo 
on the financial condition of State and 1 
government and relevant measures that are 
required. The financial problems are of seri- 
ous proportions and strong measures are 
needed. 

On December 11 Governor-elect Furcolo, in 
a letter to all governors, stressed the need of 
setting up a revolving fund to provide capital 
for State and local governments at reason- 
able rates. In this memo we support his sug- 
gestion and add some other proposals. 

How else are the $42 billion of capital estl- 
mated by the Department of Commerce 
Labor of the Federal Government, as re- 
quired by State and local governments in the 
next 10 years for schools, and $200 billion in 
all, to be found? 


TEXTILES AND THE NEW ENGLAND ECONOMY 


1, Tariff on woolens and worsteds: We re- 
spectfully bring to your attention the fol- 
lowing: We are disappointed that the relief 
given on imports of woolens and wors 
which provides a rise of rates from 25 percent 
to 45 percent for woolen imports once im- 
ports exceed 5 percent of production, is on 
an annual rate. That means that we get 
only temporary relief, for each first of the 
year the tariff automatically rises to 45 per- 
cent. Our suggestion is that the allocation 
of imports relative to domestic production be 
put on a monthly basis. We remind you that 
the industry has lost 50 percent of its jobs 
since the tariff cut of 1948. Of course, the 
tariff cut was one of the several unfavorable 
factors. 

2. Japanese quotas: We urge you to scrut!* 
nize imports to be sure that the quota ar- 
rangements of January are kept. The in- 
dustry had a bad year in 1956, at least in 
part, because of the rapid rise in Japanes? 
imports and the accompanying fear. We ap- 
preciate your efforts to correct the situatio™ 

3. Dumping of raw cotton abroad: 
bring to your attention the sale of vast 
supplies of cotton by the Government 4 
large discounts abroad, often as much 47 
25 percent, Then the foreign producers of 
textiles and apparels compete on our 
ket with cotton subsidized by the Am 
Government, 

4. Flood insurance: We are disappointed 
that, despite our requests, State gover™ . 
ments have to share the costs. This will 
make the insurance unavailable to some New 
England States. 

We also are fearful that the program $ 
moving along too slowly. Policies are 1% 
from being available. 

5. Other issues: We bring again to your 
attention the need of a good depressed aro 
bill to help in textile and other towns 
mills and factories close and lay off worker 
We urge you to assure enforcement of 
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mum wages and periodic Tevision as wages 


We are anxious that mergers undertaken 
to avoid taxes (and reduce jobs in New Eng- 
land) be discouraged—as a Tax Revision of 
1954 requires. 

Again we ask the administration to watch 
the abuse of tax exemptions and privileges 
which are used to make possible the build- 
ing of mills in other sections as a means 
of alluring northern manufactures. 
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INTRODUCTION 
This message is concerned with the de- 
teriorating condition of State and local fi- 
nance and what might be done about it; 
and relevant Federal legislation. The Con- 
ference of New England Governors Is greatly 
concerned over these developments. 


1. The facts 


(a) Trends in revenues, expenditures, and 
debt; 


Postwar growth of State-local and Federal revenues, expenditures, and debt 
í [n billions} 


State-local 


Fiscal year 


Revenues | Expendi- | Gross debt 
t 


1 Not avallable, 
3 Estimates, January 1957. 


Source: Hearings, Joint Congressional Comnilttee on Economie Report, Fob, 1, 1937 (W. Heller). 


This table reveals that State and local 
Outlays are rising at a rate of 1½ times 
Federal outlays and debt at 3 times the 
Federal rate. State and local expenditures 
are increasing at the rate of almost $3 bil- 
lion yearly and debt at more than $3 billion 
yearly. 

From 1952 to 1956, State and local expendi- 

rose relatively seven times that of Fed- 
eral outlays. Earlier the Korean war had 
Breatly inflated Federal outlays, 
(b) The capital market: With this vast 
expansion of demands for capital and the 
dear money policy introduced to cope with 
inflationary forces, State and local govern- 
Ments are confronted with serious problems 
in the capital market. 

First, the Federal Government (Depart- 
ment of Labor and Commerce) estimates 
that in 10 years these governments will need 
$200 billion for public works. In the last 
s years the outlays were only one-third as 
arge. 


Needed: Billion 
Highways ä . Ra 
eee eabae 42 
Water and Sewage =--> — 28 
Other non-Federal_.......-....-.... 23 


The current rate of spending capital is 
about 812 billion per year. 

Heavy construction demands have greatly 
increased costs. Since pre-war, construc- 
tion costs have risen by 50 percent more than 
the cost of living. Since 1946, construction 
Costs of buildings have risen by 88 percent; 
of highways, by 40 percent. 

In part the increased demands are the 
result of a shift of construction responsibil- 
ities from the Federnl Government to State 
&nd local governments. 


New construction, 1952 and 1956 
In biltions)} 


a7 


t Stato and local- 56 3 


18g ares: Economic Report of the President, January 
(c) The rate of interest: With heavy de- 


on the capital market and a dear 
breach, Policy the cost of money has risen 
y- 


The rise has been especially great for State 
and local government issues. With out- 
standing debt up from 16 to 49 billion dollars 
in 10 years and gross borrowing averaging 
$6 billion a year, the rate would probably 
have risen even in the absence of a dear 
money policy. 

A peculiar factor has been a weakening 
of the special market for State and local 
issues—the tax-exempt market. Until re- 
cently State and local government could 
borrow more cheaply than Federal Govern- 
ment. A high income-tax payer could 
greatly reduce his tax cost of 60-80 percent 
of income, say, by buying tax-exempt issues. 
But now with the needs of the high-income 
groups saturated through these issues or the 
availability of new forms of tax avoidance, 
the tax-exempt issue has lost its appeal. 

It is not surprising, then, that in 5 years 
the yield on municipal bonds has increased 
by 71 percent as compared with a rise of only 
30 percent for United States Government 
bonds and Aaa corporation bonds. 

(d] Future demands for revenue: In 1953 
the Tax Foundation, a research organization 
for taxpayers, estimated that State and local 
expenditures by 1965 would rise from $30 
Dillion in 1953 to $52 billion in 1965. Official 
figures show increases from 27 to 35 billion 
dollars, or a total rise of $32 billion, from 
1953 to 1965—at the 1953-56 rate. At this 
rate the total would be close to $60 billion 
by 1965, or a rise of 70 percent from 1956 as 
compared with a 200 percent rise from 1946 
to 1955. 

The burden is especially severe for States. 
From 1950 to 1956, State tax collections rose 
from 7.9 to 13.3 billion dollars, or almost 70 
percent. Pressures on State governments es- 
pecially grow. In 1902 local governments 
spent 5.1 times as much as State govern- 
ments; in 1927, 3.1 times; in 1953, 1.3 times. 
Deducting State contributions, local govern- 
ments now spend less than State govern- 
ments. A major reason for this shift is the 
inflexibility of local revenues, especially the 
general property tax; and the heavy burden 
of the school bill. 

2. Proposals 


(a) Federal loans and guaranties: We urge 
the Federal Government to consider seriously 
the possibllity of borrowing on behalf of 
the State and local governments when the 
Federal Government borrows at lower rates. 
Until quite recently this was not necessary, 
but, with State and especially local issues 
ylelding more than Federal, the situation 
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has completely changed. In Minnesota, the 
rate on local school issues has risen from 
3 to 4 percent in 1 year. This would be 
especially helpful for school districts; and 
the cost to the Federal Government would 
be negligible and might even yield revenue, 
for Federal bonds are taxable and State and 
local are not. 

It is a striking fact that Federal credit 
(official estimate for fiscal year 1958) has 
risen from $40 to $85 billion since 1952. 
Yet local and State governments profit in 
only a small way from these loans, insur- 
ance, and guaranties. A guaranty system 
for State and local issues sponsored by the 


Federal Government may greatly reduce the 


cost of borrowing by these governments. A 
beginning in this direction is proposed in the 
pending school-construction legislation, 

(b) Increased markets for State and local 
issues: The Federal Government should al- 
low the unemployment insurance reserve to 
include investments in State and local gov- 
@nments in unemployment reserves. At 
present almost $9 billion go into Federal 
securities alone. Though these funds are 
the product of federally imposed taxes, they 
are, in fact, funds that belong to the work- 
ers of each State. At one time Federal is- 
sues earned more, and hence this policy could 
have been justified; but this is no longer 
true. í 

(c) Dear-money policy: We are aware of 
the proper use of dear money to contend with 
inflation. But insofar as this Is necessary, 
its uneven incidence should be considered. 
The State or local government paying higher 
rates cannot pass these costs on to the con- 
sumer or in a reduction of Federal taxes 
paid, as corporations can, Therefore the 
strong case for measures suggested above. 

(d) Unilateral actions: We ask the Fed- 
eral Government to consider our proposals 
seriously. On our part we may improve the 
situation by gradually substituting State 
and local bonds for the Federal issues of $16 
billion now held by State and local govern- 
ments; by economizing on and centralizing 
the $10 to $15 billion of cash held by local 
and State governments; and by improving 
the overall supervision and advice in re local 
issues. The case for investment in State and 
local issues by these governments is en- 
hanced as the rate on these issues rises above 
the Federal return. 

(e) Pending Federal legislation and 1596 
legislation: In some respects the problems 
are especially troublesome for New England. 
Last year we brought to the attention of the 
Federal Government the large drains of cash 
out of New England. Federal taxes cost us 
three times as much as we get back as com- 
pared to our more serious southern com- 
petitors. 

In this connection, we are concerned over 
the effects of the amendment to the Defense 
Production Act of 1956, which might en- 
courage an excessive concentration of in- 
dustry in the South and West at our expense. 

W are also watching the road program and 
anticipate that Congress will set up the 
Fallon formula as promised for the 13-year 
road program. This will make a difference of 
$500 million to New England over the next 
10 years as compared to the amounts allo- 
cated under the Gore formula now in vogue. 

In education, we are concerned that the 
administration bill hits New England rather 
severely. The payments to New England 
States under the two bills are given below. 
In part the differences are the result of 
larger appropriations under the Kelley bill. 
But note the payments for some of our com- 
petitive States. And note also that even 
with a distribution on the basis of children 
of school age, poorer States gain because 
they pay less vis-a-vis incomes and receive 
back more, since they have more children 
school age relatively. x 


An example is given below: 
Children | Admin- | Costs 
Income | school | istration TE 
per age per | bil 
capita 1,000 capita room 
Connecticut... $2, 499 203. $0.22 1100 
Arkunn ns 1,062 275 3.72 50 
Index. 


Connecticut with a per capita income 2½ 
times as high as that of Arkansas and almost 
as many children of school age in relation 
to population would get one-sixth as many 
schoolrooms built relative to school popula- 
tion.“ 


School aid allotments, per year 


Administration bill 


State 
ma 

Total] Per ing re- 
(thou-] child | quire- 
sands) ments 
(thou- 

sands) 
$2,011) $4. 56) $4,023 
1,932) 9. 33}- 1,311 
6. 872 6,96) 10, 779 
1,074) 9.10] 82 
B86; B. 40 1,316 
1,007) 11.31 597 
11, 928; 12.63) 5,982 
270 14,615) 13.01) 7,306 
8. 727 13 51| 4,383 
10,144) 11.99) 5,071 
7,772| 12,95) 3.883 


Source: Congressional Quarterly, Feb. 1, 1957. 


How much better New England does under 
the Kelley than under the administration 
bill is revealed by the following: 

Percent receipts under Kelley bill 
(Administration bill 100) 


Again, New England's matching expendi- 
tures under the administration bill would be 
155 percent of Federal allotment; that of the 
5 Southern States, 50 percent (or one-third 
as much relatively); for the Nation, roughly 
100 percent. Only Vermont (60 percent) 
approaches the southern ratio. (New 
Hampshire, 87, and Maine, 69.) 

It is well to remember that even the 
Kelley bill (without equalizing features ex- 
cept adjustments for number of children of 
school age) has a built-in equalizing feature 
since many States pay in more than they get 
back. In New England, disbursements un- 
der Federal program were but 82 percent of 
taxes borne in 1954 (Report to Conference of 
New England Governors: New England Tex- 
tiles and the New England Economy, 1956, 
p. 147). 


1 Letter by F. E. Karelson, vice president of 
Public Education Association, New York 
‘Times, February 18, 1957. — 


We Can Make Our Dollars Behave 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a very definite and urgent need 
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for a thorough review and investigation 
of our monetary policy and of the finan- 
cial institutions of the United States. 

As a member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, I supported the 
appointment of a commission as recom- 
mended by President Eisenhower rather 
than a committee of the House as recom- 
mended by Mr. WRIGHT Patman, because 
I believe a commission made up of quali- 
fied private citizens together with Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate could and 
would do a more thorough job than a 
committee of Members of the House of 
Representatives alone. 

I am submitting herewith an article 
entitled We Can Make Our Dollars Be- 
have,” recently published in Nation's 
Business, which reviews this problem 
quite thoroughly: 

We Can MAKE OUR DOLLARS BEHAVÈ 


Our dollars don't always behave as the 
traditional rules say money should, or as 
they used to behave. 

This behavior creates the need for a group 
such as the National Monetary and Financial 
Commission the President has proposed. 

To be effective, such a study needs to 
review the working of the entire economy, 
not just financial institutions. If it yields 
to temptation merely to set up new rules 
rather than to find out why our present 
controls don't always work as they are sup- 
posed to, it will fail. 

It will contribute much if It can answer 
three questions: 

How to make monetary controls operate 
in areas which are relatively immune to 
monetary pressures. 

How to make controls operate promptly 
in both the short-term and long-term mar- 
kets, and in all areas; 

How to make all important financial insti- 
tutions complement each other and function 
effectively, promptly, and fairly. 

Individually, most of the units of our 
monetary system are functioning well. 

The creation of farm banks, of the Home 
Loan Bank System, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and other institutions 
has meant better financial service. 

Insurance of deposits in banks and savings 
and loan associations, combined with better 
practices and better supervision, has built 
up confidence in these institutions. Neither 
farmers nor home owners need fear wholesale 
foreclosures again. 

So each financial need, by itself, is well 
served by dependable institutions. 

The Federal Reserve System and other in- 
stitutions have also learned much about how 
to handle their responsibilities. The more 
important mistakes made in the twenties and 
thirties will not be repeated. The institu- 
tions are still learning. The problems of 
1955-56 were similar in many ways to the 
problems of 1952-53, but the experience of 
that period has not been repeated. 

Our difficulty is that the changes in our 
system have been made piecemeal. Each has 
meant improvement in the area it was in- 
tended to serve but has added little to the 
smoothness of the operation of the system as 
a whole and has sometimes detracted from it. 

There has been little basic change in the 
coordination of financial institutions since 
the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. 

The Federal Reserve Act was a great docu- 
ment. But today the Nation has moved toa 
high-employment, peacetime economy of a 
size and complexity that the framers of the 
Federal Reserve Act—or the framers of the 
deposit insurance, farm and home credit, and 
securities acts of the thirties—never envi- 
sioned. 

As a result of these changes, the money 
markets now are vastly different from those 
of 45 years ago. 

When the Federal Reserve Act was passed, 
and for many years afterward, financial in- 
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stitutions and to some extent individuals 
operating as financial institutions, provided 
the money and credit that the economy 
required. 

Farmers went to local banks, or to insur- 
ance companies, if they wanted to borrow. 
If money was scarce, or interest rates high, 
they didn't borrow. 

If would-be homeowners wanted to build, 
they, too, had to go to the money markets, 
This frequently meant commercial banks. 
Mutual savings banks were well established 
in New England but elsewhere. savings and 
loan associations were relatively unimpor- 
tant, though growing, and insurance com- 
panies made only conservative loans. 

Consumer credit, particular the credit 
handled through nonfinancial institutions, 
was almost unknown. Charge accounts were 
available to middle- and upper-income fam- 
ilies, but most purchases were on a cash 
basis. 

Business firms could get funds through 
the banks, insurance companies, or the 
“streets"—La Salle Street, Wall Street, and 
others. But these sources were closely af- 
fected by credit conditions. If credit became 
scarce, it becomes harder for business to 
borrow. 

Rules which operated quickly and effec- 
tively In that simple economy not only work 
more slowly under today's complex condi- 
tions; they often have effects exactly oppo- 
site those intended. 

In 1913, for example, an increase in inter- 
est rates was expected to reduce demands for 
money. That is less true today. 

For instance, farmers are not dependent 
for funds solely on local commercial sources. 
A national farm credit system has been set 
up. When interest rates rose in 1956, agri- 
cultural lending institutions increased rather 
than reduced their volume of lending. This 
may have reduced the overhead per dollar of 
money lent, and so helped hold down inter- 
est rates on farm loans. This was obviously 
contrary to theory, 

The home-building field did not behave as 
expected, either. In theory, again, prices rise 
for commodities in short supply and hold 
steady or fall for commodities in ample 
supply. This reduces demand for goods in 
short supply. In theory, too, a drop in prices 
encourages demand. 

The system actually worked in reverse last 
year in the home-building field. Supplies of 
brick and of lumber for housing became ade- 
quate. The supplies of machinery and 
equipment for industry became more and 
more inadequate. But the shortage of 
money and higher interest rates diverted 
funds from housing—from the purchase of 
lumber and of brick—and toward machinery 
and equipment. The volume of housing 
dropped and orders for machinery and 
equipment rose. 

Several things contributed to this phenom- 
enon. With significant exceptions, money 
still flows toward the markets which will 
pay the most for it. That is particularly 
true of money rented by and from large 
finanancial institutions. The cost of mak- 
ing $10,000 or $20,000 loans is much higher 
per dollar lent than the cost of making 
a $l-million or a $100-million Joan, As 
money gets dearer the lender may be tempted 
to reduce the number of small loans and to 
keep the larger, more profitable ones, rather 
than ralse interest rates on the smaller loans. 

Similarly, the home- mortgage loan may 
have been marginal to larger institutions. 
Unless the interest rate is raised on such 
loans to keep the return, after overhead, 
comparable to the return on large industrial 
loans, the volume of home loans may decline 
in the competitive money market. The large 
institutions may make such loans in volume 
when there is an adequate supply of credit 
and to a lesser extent when the supply of 
money and credit is less than the demand. 

A large corporation can also handle a fi- 
nancial transaction more efficiently than a 
hom? buyer can handle one. This handicap 
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nray be more Important in a marginal finan- 
cial market than the fact that commodity 
prices are rising In one market and not in 
another. Corporations may find it advan- 
tugeous to borrow at higher interest rates 
even when the prices of goods they buy with 
the borrowed money is rising. 8 

Another reason credit controls don't work 
as expected is the growing size and com- 
plexity of business enterprises, This causes 
them to become bankers in fact, if not in 
name. 2 

This occurs in many ways. One of the 
simplest happens quite naturally in any large 
corporation with many subsidiaries, 
branches, or even departments. Money may 
be flowing into one office faster than it will 
be used. Other offices may need funds. In- 
téroffice, interplant, or intercompany trans- 
fers can be worked out. 

If the businesses which needed funds had 
been independent organizations, they might 
have been forced to go to some financial 
institution, The interest rate, or the terms, 
might have deterred some of them from bor- 
Towing, 

A further difficulty is the growing fuzzi- 
hess of money and credit, or what can be 
turned into money and credit. 

A steel company, for instance, may want 
Money to expand. The money market may 
be unfavorable. But a large manufacturer 
Who uses steel may advance the steel com- 
Pany part or all of the desired funds in 
return for guaranteed steel deliveries. ‘The 
money market has been bypassed. 

Or the volume of money and credit may 
be modified by changes in terms agreed upon 
between firms. Payment may be made in 60 
days instead of 30. Discounts may be in- 
Creased for prompt payment, or prompt pay- 
Ment may be required, Industry, which al- 
Ways serves as Its own banker to a great ex- 
tent can modify its credits and liabilities 
somewhat independently of financial institu- 


A few figures illustrate these develop- 
Ments, Cash in banks held for the credit 
ot corporations totaled less than $20 bil- 
lion at the end of 1945, and about #32 bil- 
lion at the end of 1956. This was an increase 
Of about 60 percent. But receivables from 
other than the United States Government 
Increased from $23 billion to more than 
$84 billion, an increase of 265 percent, Cash 
und deposits are relatively less important to- 
day than they used to be. 

Even if companies cannot get money in 
the market place, they may be able to resist 

he currents the Federul Reserve Board is 

Creating. In 1954, when business dropped 

Of, corporations offset some of the financial 

Strain by cutting their cash and Govern- 

Ment security accounts by $1 billion in ad- 
tion to reducing inventories. 

In 1956, when money was harder to get, 

reduced their cash and Government se- 
curity accounts by $5 billion. Corporations 
Rot by with smaller balances in relation to 

è checks handled, and they made their 
Money work more effectively in other ways. 
In general, the velocity with which deposits 
Were used outside of New York City ts esti- 
tone to have increased about 8 percent in 


That is one way of saying that $100 of de- 
Posits did about as much work at the end of 
1956 as $108 did at the end of 1955. 
tame point is simple. When monetary, or 

X, or regulatory authorities try to restrict 
ha tion, people and firms try. to escape the 

ew fetters. In the monetary field, they may 
Ward off many of the effects for months, and 

. of the planned effects for a year or 
igs nother and possibly more serious defect 
lo in the fact that it is dificult to restrict 

Ng-term credit with short-term tools. 

Of the tools at hand—such as reserve 
puiuirements, discount rates, open-market 
Urchases—operate through the short-term 
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market. As credit was tightened in 1955-56, 
the average rate for short-term bank loans 
to selected business rose from an average of 
about 3.6 percent in 1954 to about 4.14 in 
June, 1956, or 15 percent. But the yield on 
long-term issues rose from 3.51 percent in 
1954 to 3.75, or only 7 percent. The yield 
on 200 common stocks, which in 1954 was 33 
percent above the short-term bank rate, was 
3 percent below that rate by June 1956. 

Despite the pressure on the monetary sys- 
tem, bank loans and mortgages to corpora- 
tions, which went up to $4.4 billion in 1955, 
went up 86 billion in 1956. The sale of new 
issues, which yielded $7 billion net in 1955, 
brought in $8 billion net in 1956. With all 
the pressure that was exerted in the short- 
term markets, plant and equipment outlays 
(long-term outlays) rose from $24 billion in 
1955 to $30 billion in 1956, and inventories 
grew from 84.6 to $6 billion. The two to- 
gether rose 672 billion, or 25 percent more 
in 1956 than in 1955. 

Difficulties of controlling the short-term 
market itself are great, too. For instance, 
the tools that work in the short-term market 
may be blunted by the process of getting 
money for short-term purposes in the long- 
term market, Obviously, banks with a large 
supply of Governments, or other long-term 
paper, can sell such assets and use the money 
obtained to make short-term loans if these 
are more profitable. It may be even more 
difficult to discourage certain corporations, 
such as acceptance corporations, from get- 
ting funds in the long-term market, and 
relending the money in the short-term mar- 
ket, than to discourage banks from doing 
this. 

As if all this did not make monetary con- 
trol difficult, consider the fact that the ap- 
parent short-term interests of the Federal 
Treasury, and the national long-term inter- 
est in economic growth and price stability, 
may not always match, The Federal Govern- 
ment had about $277 billion of various forms 
of debt or guaranteed issues outstanding at 
the end of 1956. An increase in interest, 
considered necessary to help fight inflation, 
therefore can be expensive to the Treasury. 

Due to the size of its debt, the actions of 
the Treasury can either support or partially 
offset actions of the Federal Reserve in the 
monetary and credit field, 

This points up a major Issue. If the Treas- 
ury or the administration feels that its policy 
is being frustrated by semi-independent. or 
independent agencies, such as the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Government may be 
tempted to try to obtain authority over the 
dissenting agency. It may attempt to do this 
through appointing men to responsible posts 
whose views follow those of the admintstra- 
tion. Or it may attempt to change the laws 
or the administrative orders under which the 
ùgency operates. 

Coordination of the policies of all agencies 
has obvious advantages. In periods of great 
strain, such as during wars, coordination may 
be necessary. But in peacetime, coordination 
could cost heavily. 

When policies are centralized a major de- 
cision affects the entire economy. If it is a 
good decision, all benefit. . If it is a bad de- 
cision all suffer. 

As matters now stand, the Treasury can 
act in one way, the Federal Reserve in an- 
other, the Home Loan Bank Board in a third. 
The fact that responsible, well-informed, and 
skilled agencies disagree means that there is 
real doubt as to what policy is going to be 
best, 

If the administration controlled the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Home Loan Bank 
Board, political expediency might dictate an 
inflationary policy which would be difficult 
to reverse. If the Federal Reserve Board 
were able to control, it might decide the 
housing market was oversupplied, and be 
relatively indifferent to the effects of its 
actions on that market. 
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On the other hand, it will usually be safe 
to proceed with divided counells for a time. 
Under such conditions, there is less chance 
of taking an irretrievable step which, if 
wrong, would have such an impact on the 
entire economy as to be impossible to re- 
verse. The chances of making a major mis- 
take are greater under a centralized than a 
noncentralized system. 

Nevertheless, coordination la desirable 
when it can be had without the loss of 
necessary safeguards of the sort inherent 
in gur competitive economic and our con- 
stitutional political systems. Those who can 
discover a happy compromise which will give 
the most advantages of both coordination 
and checks and balances will be performing 
a service which is essential to any long- 
lasting improvement of our monetary and 
financial system. 

We do not need just a better Federal 
Housing Administration, or Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. We need a system 
into which all financial institutions fit: a 
system in which financial, corporate and 
individual actions can mesh. That means 
a review of the problem in the light of the 
working of the entire economy. 

Pension funds, for instance, are growing 
faster than any other type of investment. 
They are taking more and more funds from 
the economy, but today they are highly re- 
stricted for practical reasons, at least, in 
the areas to which they can channel funds. 
This may interfere with the growth of the 
economy, as well as with effective monetary 
control, 

The problem is complicated but not hope- 
less, because the basic problem is under- 
stood. The supply of money and credit must 
grow fast enough to permit the economy 
to grow in a healthy fashion, without en- 
couraging Inflation. Institutions must be 
developed or created which will operate so 
that those who demonstrate that they can 
make the best use of the money will get It. 

There can be honest debate about how a 
study should be sponsored, how it should be 
organized, and how it should be carried on. 
But there can be no question that a basic 
new study is needed of the overall responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government, of the 
environment in which financial institutions 
work, of the overall policies, practices, rules, 
and laws that guide their operation, and of 
the general supervision that these institu- 
tions need. 

ROBINSON Newcoms, 
Economist and Business Consultant. 


A Home Is Where Happiness Abides 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


: OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include 
a speech made by the Honorable Carmine 
DeSapio, Secretary of State of New York, 
at the annual dinner dance of the St. 
Ann's Parish held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore in New York City on Thursday eve- 
ning, February 21, 1957: 

A Home Is WHERE HAPPINESS ABIDES 

Tt is always a very great personal pleasure 
for me to accept your gracious invitation to 
share with you—the reverend clergy, the, 
members, and the friends of St. Ann's Par- 
ish—in the joyous occasion of your annual 
dinner dance. 
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As some of you may know, my daily activi- 
ties bring me into frequent contact with a 
great many civic, political, educational, and 
religious organizations dring the course of 
the year. And while many of the functions 
which I regularly attend are, indeed, very 
beautiful, very stimulatnig, or very inspir- 
ing, I seldom have the opportunity to share 
in an occasion in which all three of these 
happy qualities are blended as they have been 
in each of the evenings which I have been 

vueged to spend with you. 
2 have tried to analyze the question of why 
this should be so. What is there, I have 
asked myself, that sets this particular gath- 
ering of men and women slightly apart from 
so many of the others? 

Why 1s it, I have tried to discover, that I 
should somehow feel more at home here 
among you—less like a visitor who is greeted 
courteously but with that Indefinable and 
certainly unintentional sense of reserve 
which so frequently mars the relationship 
between host and guest. 

For the answer to these questions, I found 
myself going back, in memory, to the days of 
my childhood * * * where, as the modern 
psychologists tell us, the answers to s0 many 
personal questions lie forgotten until they 
are stirred, many years later, by some seem- 
ingly unrelated event. 

And, as I recalled some of the incidents of 
my early boyhood, I remembered a family 
who used to live next door to us, down on 
the lower west side. To a youngster in 
grammar school, they seemed to be a very 
odd family indeed. They were quite poor; 
and, I realized even then, they often did not 
have enough food to go around. Yet, despite 
thelr poverty and despite what must have 
been a difficult—and perhaps even discourag- 
ing—dally existence, they were a wonderfully 
jolly group. 

They enjoyed being with people, and peo- 
ple enjoyed being with them. Now I have 
heard it said that some people are born to 
be hosts and that others are born to be 
guests. And, to some extent, that may be 
true. But in the case of these people, it was 
more than mere hospitality which accounted 
for the fact that their living room—it was 
always known as the parlor in those days— 
was almost always filled with more people 
than it could comfortably accommodate. 
Sometimes these gatherings were very fes- 
tive; sometimes they were marked by very 
earnest and serious discussions; and, on 
occasion, they were quite solemn. 

But always, when you entered that room, 
you had the feeling that you were at home, 
that you were among friends, and that you 
were welcome there. 

And the secret of the atmosphere of 
‘warmth and good feeling which was so tangi- 
ble that you almost could reach out your 
hand and touch it stemmed from the simple 
fact that, to the people who lived there, it 
Was not a cramped, sparsely furnished, II- 
heated tenement apartment, but rather, it 
was a happy home. 

I believe, quite seriously, that those people 
could have brought their personal warmth to 
Madison Square Garden and made that arena 
a comfortable place in which to live and 
visit. For their hospitality, of which they 
gave so freely and so artlessly, was totally 
independent of external surroundings. 

They were, in effect, so eager to share 
what they had with others that they often 
were totally unaware of how little they had 
themselves. This was God's blessing to them, 
and certainly it was more precious than all 
the worldly gifts which hundreds of less 
fortunate families could accumulate during 
the course of a generation. 

My friends, I hope you will not consider 
it presumptuous of me to suggest that some- 
thing of that same blessing seems to have 
5 bestowed upon the people of St. Ann's 

arish, 


For, although the external circumstances 
may be very different, the sense of family 
solidarity, of good will, and of natural hos- 
pitality is very similar. 

There is the same unity of purpose, the 
same bond of brotherhood, the same under- 
lying strength which derives from the in- 
stinctive knowledge that here among you 
repose the virtues of kindness, humility, Jus- 
tice and love—and the unshakeable belief in 
the wisdom and goodness of Almighty God— 
which are the basic principles upon which 
our Catholic faith is founded. 

It is not for me to recite the long list of 
achievements which you of St. Ann's Parish 
have written into the history of your com- 
munity. That history records many in- 
stances of unselfish dedication, of courage 
and of personal sacrifice which speak far 
more aloquently than I-can of the spirit 
which unites this very wonderful and great- 
hearted family. 

But I would like to take this opportunity 
to join with each of you in offering my con- 
gratulations to one of our very dear mutual 
friends, the chairman of your dinner-dance 
committee, former State Senator Alfred E. 
Santangelo, who now represents St. Ann's 
Parish in the Congress of the United States, 
and who, I know, undertakes his new and 
very serious responsibilities with the personal 
blessing of everyone present here tonight. 

My friends, my gratitude to you this eve- 
ning is two-fold. For not only have you 
given me a very happy and beautiful evening 
among the family of St. Ann's Parish, but you 
also have enabled me to revisit, however 
briefly, some of the happiest scenes of my 
own childhood, 

Thank you very much and God bless you 
all. 


Comity and Commonsense in the 
Middle East 


— 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the following speech 
delivered by the Honorable Jonn F. KEN- 
NEDY, Democratic Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, at the 1957 Brotherhood Year 
Observance of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Sunday evening, February 24, 1957. 
His speech was entitled “Comity and 
Commonsense in the Middle East.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Senator KENNEDY'S 
speech and commend it as evidence of 
commonsense in these uncommon times: 

CoMITY AND COMMONSENSE IN THE 
Nd East 


(Remarks of Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, 1957 Brother- 
hood Year observance, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 24, 1957) 

It is u rare honor and privilege to be with 
you tonight upon the occasion of the na- 
tional brotherhood banquet sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
and the presentation to A. M. Luntg of the 
national human relations award which he 80 
richly deserves. The national conference and 
its annual brotherhood observances, which I 
know have a special meaning to Cleveland, 
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have long ago proven to be a permanent, 
valuable part of American life, enriching our 
heritage, stimulating our conscience, and 
overseeing the progress of human relations 
in our isnd. We honor here at this dinner 
tonight a principle—a principle we call 
brotherhood—in the hope that all Americans 
will honor this principle in their hearts all 
year round. 

Brotherhood, tolerance, enlightened rela- 
tions between members of different ethnic 
groups—these are, after all, simply an exten- 
sion of the concept upon which all free 
organized society is based. Some call this 
concept comity or sodality, or reciprocity. 
Some find it in the Golden Rule, others in 
the teachings of Hillel, others in Rousseau's 
socia] contract. Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence calls it “the consent of the gov- 
erned.” Political leaders refer to “the art 
of compromise, or the concurrent majority.” 
The ancient Greeks and Romans called it 
civitatis philla, or civic friendship. 

It is upon this principle and practice, by 
whatever name it may be called and regard- 
less of what form it takes, that free societies 
function, governments operate, and orderly, 
amicable relations between civilized human 
beings go on. For although the continued 
presence of sanctions is a necessary part of 
any legal structure, we depend, in the last 
analysis, not upon our police force and our 
jails for the preservation of law and order, 
but upon voluntary observance and self- 
restraint. We all pay taxes to Secretary 
Humphrey without a court order (with a few 
notable exceptions); comply with laws we 
bitterly dislike; and respect the rights and 
privileges of others even when those rights 
and privileges necessarily interfere with our 
own. 

The family also functions on this same 
basis of comity. Sanctions are avallable in 
the home, too, as I recall, but obviously a 
child is not to be beaten into observing every 
customary rule of conduct from morning to 
night. On the contrary, we take it for 
granted that such observance comes as a 
matter of course. 

What is true in the relations of the family 
at home can be equally true, I believe, in the 
family of nations. Without some super- 
soverelgn, some police force, some guaran- 
teed enforcement and punishment, most 
scoffers say, there can be no such thing as 
international law and order. But such an 
attitude falls to recognize that comity, not 
sanctions, is the basis of law and order among 
free equals. 

Actually we generally overlook the myriad 
Ways in which nations make adjustments 
and concessions with each other every day: 

ting their own obligations and the 
rights of others, without ever suggesting a 
resort to war, sanctions, or even litigation- 
Diplomatic privileges, for example, commer- 
cial treaties, internaitonal arbitration de- 
cisions—all are observed as a matter of 
course by nations politically antngonistle 
as well as friendly, even when the result 18 
domestically unpopular, 

This worldwide concept of civic friend- 
ship or comity, it seems to me, and not wat 
or sanctions or even legalism, is the true 
basis of an orderly international community- 
A great Secretary of State, Elihu Root, ex- 
preesed it this way just 50 years ago: 

“Just as the true basis of the peace and 
order in which we live is not fear of the 
policeman but the self-restraint of people 
and their willingness to obey the law an 
regard the rights of others, just as the true 
basis of business is not the sheriff with 2 
writ of execution but the voluntary obser’ 
ance of the rules and obligations of busi- 
ness life, so the true basis of peace amo 
men is to be found In a just and consider- 
ate spirit among the people who rule 
modern democracies, in their regard for the 
right of other countrics, in their desire to 
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be fair and kindly, in thelr willingness to 
recognize facts and to weigh arguments 
which make against one's own country as 
well as those which make for one’s own 
country.“ 

It seems to me tonight that this Nation 
Would do well to bear in mind this concept 
Of civitatis philia as we consider the tense 
and troubled situation in the Middle East. 
For it is unfortunate, I think, that our chief 
concern has been with sanctions and hos- 
tilities, with troop authorizations and con- 
Stitutional powers. In the Senate we have 
Spent nearly 2 months debating the Presi- 
dent's Middle East resolution, I have sup- 
Ported that resolution in committee and 
Will vote for it on the floor. But once it is 
Passed, signed and proclaimed to the world, 
We will still not be one step nearer than 
We were 2 months ago to a solution of the 
real problems of the Middle East—including 
access to Suez and the Gulf of Aqaba, homes 
for Arab refugees, permanent national 
boundaries, development of the River Jor- 
dan resources; political and economic in- 
Stability, and an end to continuous border 
raids and tension. For the resolution we 
have been debating has absolutely nothing 
to do with those problems. It offers guns 
4nd money—but guns and money are not 
the Middle East's basic need. 

Similarly, the invocation of sanctions by 
the United Nations, or the adoption of 
denunciatory resolutions, upon which the 
World’s attention is presently concentrated, 
Will not—regardless of their effect on the 
immediate crisis in that area—contribute 
anything to a long-range solution of the 
Major problems of the Middle East. The 

N. must, of course, take prompt and 
efective action to meet aggression—but let 
no one be deceived into believing that the 
Middle East crisis will be over once Israeli 
troops are pulled back and the Suez Canal 
Cleared. Little is to be accomplished by 
Merely restoring the muddled and frictional 
Situation out of which the present crisis 
came. 

What we clearly need in the Middle East, 
and need quickly, in my opinion, is a final 
entente, a permanent settlement of all major 
Problems which reasonable men and nations 
dan accept—a settlement, in short, based not 
on armed truce but on comity, accepted not 
dut of tear but out of civic friendship. 

Such a settlement cannot and need not 
lve any nation all she would like—each side 
Will have to make concessions. But recall, if 
You will, the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 
842 between the United States and Canada— 

unpopular it was on both sides of the 

ne; how both Mr. Webster and Lord Ash- 
rton were denounced for sacrificing the 
Tights of their people. (Indeed, Webster and 
burton finally convinced the Senate and 

8 liament respectively, it is said, only after 
dach had used a different map to pretend 
mat he had in reality cheated the other.) 
ud yet the peace and prosperity to both 
utries flowing from that much abused set- 
ent for more than a century haye been 

h h several thousand times as much as the 
alue of all the territory that was in dispute. 
wom convinced that if Arab, Israeli, and 
be ld leaders can once agree in a spirit of 

Vic philia and endure the obloquy from 

me that was endured by Webster uud Ash- 

Urton a permanent settlement can be 
re hed in the Middle East which will be 
8 in terms of pence and prosperity for 
th sides in terms of men and money de- 
w to something more constructive than 
dis, many million times the value of all the 

Puted points that keep them apurt. 
dern la not enough to say as our own officials 
din’, Tepeatediy sald that we are willing to 
cur long-range solutions once all other 
tin a problems have been met. For the 
else are not unrelated. In Indochina and 
e western nations haye in the past 

n this attitude of delaying discussions 
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for a permanent settlement until after hos- 
tilities cease—only to discover that the ab- 
sence of such an agreement aggravated the 
hostilities until finally a settlement had to 
be reached after needless harm to our cause 
had been done. We have the responsibility 
now to deal with basic causes of conflict as 
well as the conflict itself. We have the re- 
sponsibility now to approach the problem as 
a whole not on a piecemeal basis—to let 
Israel Egypt and all the world know that we 
look for a solution ending all outstanding 
differences not simply Egypt's current griev- 
ances against Israel. - 

I do not wish to oversimplify endlessly 
complex problems or load unnecessary bur- 
dens upon our troubled displomatic officials. 
But I respectfully urge that the Government 
of the United States—through its Depart- 
ment of State, its United Nations delegation, 
and perhaps through a Presidential declara- 
tion of a status equal to the less long-range 
declarations on the Gulf of Aqaba and Com- 
munist aggression—promptly set forth, after 
consultation with Arab, Israeli, and other 
world leaders, a specific and comprehensive 
formula for a permanent Middle East settle- 
ment—a settlement to be offered and ac- 
cepted in a spirit of civic friendship—a 
settlement based not upon force of arms or 
fear of men, but upon commonsense and 
comity. 

Permit me to suggest some of the prin- 
ciples and procedures which 1 believe to 
apply. 

First, let us consider the problem of the 
Suez Canal. In our concern over its obstruc- 
tlon we have very nearly forgotten what 
started the dispute in the first place, 
Whether Egypt's rights flow from sovereignty, 
surerainty, or dominion is not as crucial as 
un accommodation by both Egypt and all user 
nations, by which the canal will be in full 
operation, benefiting Egypt through the 
revenues it provides and benefiting the world 
by offering free and open transit to the ships 
of all nations without discrimination or 
political interference. The canal can be en- 
larged and deepened to make its continued 
operation even more profitable to Egypt. 
The dues and charges on canal passage can 
be mutually agreed upon; the proportion of 
net income to be allotted to further canal 
maintenance and development can be mu- 
tually agreed upon; and all unresolved dis- 
putes concerning the canal in the future can 
be referred for Impartial arbitration. Dis- 
cussions can begin with a clean slate, not on 
the basis of legal fictions or ancient treaties 
or aggressive threats, but on the basis of 
mutual benefits and comity. 

Secondly, let us consider the inseparable 
problems of national boundaries and aggres- 
sion. Instend of devoting our efforts to de- 
termining what kind of arms balance at what 
level will maintain existing armistice lines, 
permanent boundaries must be fixed, not 
necessarily along the present lines, This is 
not an unprecedented problem—the United 
States and Canada, as mentioned, and scores 
of other neighbors, have successfully settied 
such boundary disputes time and time again, 
including those that had caused or seemed 
certain to cause an outbreak of war. I would 
recommend consideration in this regard of 
the familiar device of an International 
Boundary Commission, staffed by Impartial 
experts in geography, economics, and history 
as well as diplomacy and international law, 
men who can draw reasonable, practical 
lines that both sides can live with, ignoring 
sentimental claims and giving neither side 
all it seeks. 

Once such boundaries are determined, the 
United Nations and the United States could 
sponsor a security guaranty or exchange of 
treaties formally fixing those lines, and pre- 
venting their alteration by force. Such a 
solution would immediately reduce not only 
tensions but the need for armaments ex- 
penditures both in Israel and the Arab States. 
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The same treaties fixing boundaries could 
renounce the use or threat of force for ag- 
gressive purposes, and provide for progressive 
limitations of armaments. A special United 
Nations Commission on Arms Traffic could 
be established to prevent outside nations, 
Communist or otherwise, from renewing the 
Middle East arms race; and a more permanent 
United Nations force could police the area, 
much as it is now, until all threats to peace 

have vanished. The mutual benefits flowing 
to the entire area—in terms of a higher 
standard of lving, new economic develop- 
ment, and an end to constant fear and 
slaughter—would be immeasurable. The 
achievement of such benefits requires only 
the spirit of philia. 

Third, let us consider the problems of Arab 
Palestinian refugees, Their impoverished 
and tragic existence in makeshift camps near 
Israel's borders offers a constant source of 
national antagonism, economic chaos, and 
Communist exploitation of human misery. 
Stop-gap solutions are frequently offered, and 
there is talk of forcing either Israel or the 
Arab States to take all of them. But let us 
apply the spirit of brotherhood and comity. 
Let those refugees be repatriated to Israel at 
the earliest practical date who are sincerely 
willing to live at peace with their neighbors, 
to accept the Israeli Government with an at- 
titude of civitatis philia. Those who would 
prefer to remain in Arab jurisdiction should 
be resettled in areas under control of gov- 
ernments willing to help their Arab broth- 
ers, if assisted and enabled to earn their own 
living, make permanent homes, and live in 
peace and dignity. The refugee camps should 
be closed. Those who suffered actual losses 
of property or bank accounts in flight should 
be compensated by Israel. New water utili- 
zation and arable land projects should be 
instituted to assist their resettlement in Arab 
countries. 

All of this will require financial assistance. 
Israel will need assistance in making com- 
pensation payments; the Arab States will 
need assistance in developing land and water 
projects. The means for such assistance I 
shall mention in a moment. But I want to 
stress ogain the mutual benefits that flow 
from a settlement of comity—the removal of 
an obstacle to peace, the dispersal of a threat 
to Israel, the elimination of a condition de- 
pressing Arab wages and living standards, the 
development of Arab resources—such a set- 
tlement should not be impossible of conclu- 
sion. Certainly this country, populated 
trom the beginning by refugees, exiles, and 
immigrants, should not think it impossible. 

Fourth, what about economic and resource 
development and assistance? Mutual eco- 
nomic benefit is the key I have stressed with 
respect to Suez, boundaries, disarmament, 
and refugees. But these benefits are not 
limited to the Middle East alone. The en- 
tire world, and certainly the United States, 
will obtain considerable economic advantage 
in the prevention of war and the end of an 
armaments race in that area. Thus all na- 
tions, led by our own, should be willing to 
invest the funds necessary to attain this 
goal, 

I would propose, therefore, a Middle East 
Regional Resources Fund, under the auspices 
of the United Nations and the World Bank, 
for assisting in the stimulation, initiation, 
and financing through loans and grants of 
resource development and other projects in 
the area. Soil projects could include har- 
nessing the waters of the Nile for the benefit 
of the Sudan, Ethiopia and Uganda as well 
as Egypt; coordinated development of the 
resources of the Jordan River Valley for the 
benefit of Israel and the three Arab States 
through which it flows; the development of 
arable land and irrigation projects for the 
resettlement of refugees, and a loan to 
Israel to help her make compensation pay- 
ments to refugees; and a Middle Eastern 
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nuclear center, similar to the Asian nuclear 
center already proposed, which could bring 
untold benefits in energy utilization to 
former deserts and wastelands. These proj- 
ects would be developed and administered 
under the auspices and control of the nations 
in the region, who would also participate in 
their financing wherever feasible (and many 
of these nations are not poor), much as our 
States participate in Federal grant programs 
which assist and stimulate them to greater 
action. The burdens would once again be 
shared—the benefits would once again be 
mutual. Confilcting rights would be in- 
volved, of course, just as they are in disputes 
between our States over the rights to our 
great rivers—but such disputes can always 
be resolved. 

The problems I have discussed tonight— 
Suez, boundaries, arms, refugees, and eco- 
nomic development—are ali closely inter- 
Telated. It is to be expected that one or 
both sides will find objections to one or more: 
of the solutions outlined. But I am con- 
vinced that as a permanent “package,” there 
is no single obstacle to the achievement of 
a comprehensive Middle East solution, based 
upon comity and common sense. It is time 
for this nation to take the lead in seeking 
such a solution, instead of devoting all of 
our efforts to warnings and debates about 
temporary, symptomatic crises that cannot 
be ended apart from the whole pattern. 

I realize the danger of idealizing hard, 
practical problems or discussing bitter na- 
tional emotions. I realize we have been 
talking in grandiose terms about comity and 
civic friendship and reasonable men. It is 
easier to propose than to implement a new 
start on Suez, an International Boundary 
Commission, a United Nations security guar- 
anty, a special commission on arms traffic, 
a permanent United Nations police force, re- 
patriation and resettlement of refugees, a 
Middle East national resources fund and an 
Asian nuclear center, to mention some of the 
specific proposals I have offered tonight. 
But these concepts which we have been dis- 
cussing are no more unrealistic than the 
concept of American brotherhood—the task 


is no more insurmountable than that once 


facing the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews—and if we dedicate ourselves to 
that task with the same kind of determina- 
tion and patience and understanding, we can 
achieve in that troubled Middle Eastern area 
the permanent peace that every man and 
nation desires, 


— 
R Chatham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


~ OF NORTII CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following editorial 
from the Greensboro, N. C., Daily News, 
Gated Thursday, February 7, 1957: 

THURMOND CHATHAM 

In the sudden death of Thurmond Chat- 
ham, North Carolina and the Nation lost a 
citizen who served them well. 

His contribution was greater and more en- 
during because of its diversification, thus 
attesting to his wide interest, vision, and 
energy. 

As an industrialist, Mr. Chatham did much 
to make that name a household word wher- 
ever blankets are used. The great industry 
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which his family developed and continues to 
operate at Elkin is one of the major segments 
of northwestern Carolina's economy. Along 
with his industrial leadership, however, went 
a corollary interest in agriculture and con- 
servation of the State's, and then the Na- 
tion's. natural resources. In development of 
cattle raising in the State, Mr. Chatham 
pioneered and exerted an influence which 
continued throughout his life. 

Those at all familiar with his career and 
his traits know that he had d strong sense 
of public duty. It was that duty which led 
him to enter the political arena where he 
moved from local responsibility to the Con- 
gress of the United States. His interests 
were widespread in Congress, where he served 
four successive terms, but his particular con- 
cern was in foreign affairs. He-knew the 
horrors of war from personal experience and 
he recognized that any rights, privileges, and 
opportunities which we have can be assured 
or exercised only under peace. That convic- 
tion he showed not only in Congress but by 
joining the Nation’s Armed Forces for active 
duty in both World Wars. 

As representative from the Fifth District, 
Mr. Chatham left no one in the dark about 
his convictions. Whatever he believed in he 
had the courage to stick to and to vote for. 
Outside of saying that he was an interna- 
tionalist, it is difficult to classify him, Some- 
times he voted with liberals and other times 
with conservatives one of the factors which 
certainly had some part in his defeat last 
fall was his refusal to sign the so-called 
southern manifesto. He knew the political 
potentialities of that refusal but neverthe- 
less he held fast to it as a matter of principle 
and outstanding courage. 

Those who knew Thurmond Chatham best 
will, over and above his civic, industrial, mili- 
tary, and political record, hold fondest mem- 
ories of his warm, radiant personality, his 
fine fellowship and his human qualities. He 
was never happier than when out on his farm 
or in eastern Carolina fishing waters with a 
group of his friends around him. 


Home Builders Ailments Diagnosed 
“Discountitis” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Vin- 
cent DeMeo, president of the Home 
Builders Association of south Florida 
and a resident of Miami, interestingly 
portrayed a nightmare that is very real 
to every American home builder. The 
story was printed in the Miami Herald, 
of Miami, Fla., Sunday, February, 24, 
1957. 

The Miami Herald headline writer 
chose to title Vincent DeMeo's story, 
“Home Builder Tells Grim Fairy Tale,” 
and a grim tale it is. 

I join with my good friend, Vincent 
DeMeo, in assuring you that all of us 
who are familiar with the problems fac- 
ing the home-building industry know the 
thoughts set forth in the following story 
to be very real. 

The article follows: 

Home BUILDER TELLS Gaim Famy TALE 

(Enrror's Note.—We are going to take you 
inside the troubled mind of Vincent DeMeo, 
president of the Home Builders Association 
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of South Florida. It's a word picture of his 
recurring dream.) 


There is the story of the home builder 
who, for several years, had to pay premiums 
of money to obtain mortgage funds where- 
ever he could. In FHA and conventional 
financing, he attempted to increase the sales 
price to overcome this loss in his operation. 
In the case of VA, he could not absorb this 
lots in his sales price because VA set the 
sales price. This mortgage financing loss, 
for want of a better name, was politely called 
discount. \ 

As time passed—and as mortgage money 
grew scarcer—he was compelled to pay higher 
and higher discounts to stay in business. 
This all happened to him even though the 
country was in a period of ever-increasing 
prosperity. - 

His account ledgers started to show red ink 
marks. As a result, he experienced palpita- 
tions, shortness of breath, and loss of sleep. 
He worried about his financial condition. 

After a long period of suffering, his mort- 
gage broker advised him to see a lady doc- 
tor—Dr. Fannie May. 

Dr. Fannie May was a specialist in the field. 
She had been treating the ailments of home 
bullders for several years, and many builders 
swore by her treatment and results. Her fees 
left no doubt that she was a specialist. ’ 

She immediately diagnosed his difficulty. 
It was ““discountitis,” 

In order to alleviate his suffering the doc- 
tor prescribed the routine prescription which 
worked successfully in the past with other 
builders suffering from the same ailment, 

The prescription was rose-colored glasses. 

Sure enough, with these glasses the bullder 
was able to continue in business because he 
was unable to see that his accounts were in 
the red. His worry was gone, except he 
thought that her fees were bordering on the 
outrageous, But he felt relatively content. 

Early this February Dr. Fannie raised her 
fees another half a point. This shock was 30 
great that the builder was caught with his 
discount down. 7 

The rose-colored glasses shattered, Now 
the bullder was able to sce his ledger books 
in their true perspective for the first time in 
many months. 

Now he has discountitis worse than ever. 

He was recently seen stuttering and mum- 
bling something about Dr. Fannie May, some- 
thing to the effect that she was neither a 
good doctor nor a lady. 


Streamlining of United States Passport 
Office by Mrs. Frances G. Knight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President since 
Mrs. Frances G. Knight accepted the 
position of Director of the Passport 
Office in the State Department in May 
of 1955, many remarkable changes have 
occurred in this hard-working office. 
Recently Robert L. Chase, of the Rocky 
Mountain News, in Denver, wrote a col- 
umn on the achievements of Mrs. Knight 
in streamlining the Passport Office, sav- 
ing the taxpayers’ money, and providing 
better service to applicants for passports. 

Task unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, 
Colo., of February 28, 1957 
‘STREAMLINED Passport Saves DOLLARS 
(By Robert L. Chase) 

I've just. caught up with the fact that 
Uncle Sam has been streamlining our pass- 
Ports and I want to cheer about it. 

For a long time I've been wondering why 
We needed those thick books—mostly blank 
Pages—in a United States passport. 

It's true the Passport Division uses some 
Of them to make amendments and specify 
Testrictions and such. And it takes pages of 
White paper to receive all the stamps and 
Notations and whatnot to record the ap- 
Proval from yarious governments for visiting 
their lands. 

But I have yet to see a passport which has 
in the 4 short years for which it can be 
Made valid used up anywhere near all the 
Pages in the book. 

Most of us fortunate enough to get across 
a national boundary from time to time wind 
Up with notations on maybe half a dozen 
Sheets and all the rest of the book blank. 

Anyhow the passports used to have 32 

and then the Passport Division of the 

1 Department decided that 20 would be 
im my book, 20 pages not only is enough 

ut it is even better than 32 because it will 

a handier little document to carry around 
and show to foreign officials and innkeepers. 
ent that isn't all. It isn't even the best 


The rest of it is that the move saves $48,000 
year net of the taxpayers’ money. 
Now $48,000 isn't much money as Federal 
gets go these days. But it still would 
Probably pay your Federal income tax for 
Quite a spell. And it would take the income 
Payments of a lot of average American 
Citizens to provide it. 3 
So let's give a big cheer for the savings 
et this money, even aside from the fact 
that it does improve the product. 
bone Passport Division, incidentally. has 
n doing other things with your pocket- 
k and mine in mind. 
rer one thing, I read, it has discontinued 
© requirement that passports be mailed 
Sut by registered mail. 
k a million passports were being sent 
nd it was found that only about 3 a year 
ber times fewer than that—were getting 


E it dropped the registry of these docu- 
ba in the mail and the Post Office De- 
to tment—which runs in the red all the 
€—saves $150,000 a year. 
8 It takes a lot of these size sayings to make 
B dent in public expenditures these days. 
the we have to remember that we got to 
5 ese heights by adding a little bit here and 
little bit there, 
PP sto) if Uncle Sam, plus the State, the 
J. the schools, and the rest of the tax 
to ders will just remember that we have 
Save every dollar possible we might get 
Ck to a level we can take. 


Resolution Marking the 39th Anniversary 
of Lithuanian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


to d, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include the following resolution adopted 
by the Lithuanian Alliance of America, 
District 7, Pennsylvania, on the occasion 
of the 39th anniversary of the independ- 
ence of the Republic of Lithuania: 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY FEBRUARY 16, 
1957 


Whereas February 16, 1957, marks the 39th 
anniversary of the independence of the Re- 
public of Lithuania, which was first recog- 
nized by the United States of America; and 

Whereas the occupation of Lithuania by 
the powerful and ruthless forces of the So- 
viet Union has resulted in the arrest trial 
and death of many of its citizens, without 
due process of law and without any concept 
of the principles of freedom and liberty; 
and 

Whereas the anniversary is an occasion of 
importance to Americans of Lithuanian 
origin in whose hearts there burns brightly 
the light of hope that Lithuania eventually 
will be restored to its former place among 
the independent nations of the world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resblved and it is hereby resolved, That 
this resolution sponsored by the Lithuanian 
Alliance of America, District 7, Pennsyl- 
vania, be adopted and an appeal be made 
to the President of the United States, the 
United Nations, the Congress of the United 
States and the Secretary of State, asking 
their intervention in behalf of the enslaved 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain, that they 
continue in their endeavors to bring freedom 
to the world until every country, in¢luding 
Lithuania, is free again. 


The Condition of Farmworkers in 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from the Honorable Frank P. Graham, 
distinguished citizen from North Caro- 
lina, together with the accompanying 
report, which is of such interest that 
I am sure many Members who would 
otherwise not see it would be interested 
in reading it in the RECORD: 

NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, INC., 

New York, N. Y., February 20, 1957. 

Dran Friend: I am pleased to send you en- 
closed a copy of the fund's annual report, 
which I believe will be of interest and con- 
cern to you. 

May I call your attention particularly to 
the sections dealing with economic pressures 
against Negroes in some of the States, the 
increase in numbers of imported contract 
farmworkers, and the serlous problems con- 
fronting our Nations farm families. 

Please {cel free to use this material in any 
way which will help to spread knowledge 
about these problems. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK P. GRAHAM. 
THE CONDITION OF FARMWORKERS rw 1956— 

REPORT TO THE Boarp oF DIRECTORS oF 

NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, INC. 

(By Fay Bennett, executive secretary) 

“We have known humiliation * * *. We 
have been plunged into the abyss of oppres- 
sion. We are tired of the conditions we 
experienced for so many years.” 
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Thus spoke a Negro leader In Montgomery, 
Ala., in 1956. With the backing of Wederal 
courts and with the sympathetic support and 
help of men and women of good will through- 
out the land, Negroes move ahead toward a 
greater share of the democratic heritage due 
them. But progress has not come without 
pain. 

GROWTH OF WHITE CITIZENS, COUNCILS; 
NOMIC PRESSURE AGAINST NEGROES 


From an estimated 250,000 members a year 
ago, the white citizens’ councils, dedicated 
to the maintenance of white supremacy, have 
grown to approximately 350,000 in all the 
Southern States. Although many of its of- 
ficers appear as responsible leaders in their 
local communities and eschew violence, the 
movement has drawn its largest following 
from the Black Belt (rich farming soll) areas 
where there exists the greatest contrast be- 
tween wealthy plantation owner and poor 
farm folk, both white and Negro. In these 
areas poverty and lack of education have 
produced the most bigotry and the most 
easily aroused white mob. In contrast, the 
Negro has demonstrated a civilized restraint 
in the face of severe provocation, 

These councils have acted in two ways to 
preserve the status quo: (1) Overtly, by mob 
action, to prevent enforcement of court 
orders for school integration; (2) covertly, 
by economic pressures against Negroes who 
are enrolled voters or otherwise indicate their 
insistence on rights guaranteed them by the 
Constitution. 

An example of the former is the Clinton, 
Tenn., mob which, aroused by the outsider, 
John Kasper, almost succeeded in overthrow- 
ing civil law in that community because 12 
Negro students were enrolled in its high 
school. This mob was made up primarily of 
the poor farm folk in the hill country out- 
side Clinton. 

Numerous cases of the latter, the covert 
economic pressure, have come to the atten- 
tion of National Sharecroppers Fund. In 
many of these, after proper investigation, 
NSF has made non-interest-bearing loans to 
tenant and independent small farmers who 
were about to lose their property, farm equip- 
ment, and other possessions. One case in- 
volved a man's voting right; another his 
membership in the NAACP; a third his lead- 
ership among local Negro farmers working 
to set up a cooperative organization for their 
mutual help. 


CONTINUING POVERTY ON THE LAND 


There are nearly 144 million farm families 
in the United States with incomes of less 
than $1,000 a year. Of these, nearly 1 mil- 
lion live in the South. Although Negroes 
constituted only about one-tenth of the total 
of the 5,226,000 farm families in the country 
in 1954, they made up almost one-third of 
these 1 million in the South with annual 
incomes of less than $1,000. Very little is 
being done to help this group of Americans 
whose living and health standards and edu- 
cational opportunities are clearly inadequate 
for them to realize their best potentialities 
as citizens and human beings. 

Today the greatest contrast between 
wealth and poverty in our country has 
shifted from yesterday's captains of finance 
and the factory worker to today's corporate 
farm owner and the men and their families 
who work In the fields. The world's most 
efficient producers of farm producte—Ameri- 
cans—have not eliminated dire poverty 
among those who work on the farms, 

FAMILY FARMS 

All family farms—not just the lowest in- 
come group—are approaching crisis. Gov- 
ernment programs, while admitting their 
serious plight, are permitting over 100,000 
family farms yearly to go out of business. 
Many of these are young farm families, for- 
mer GI's who started farming hopefully after 
World War I. Though given Government 
aid to get started, they have been abandoned 
to a policy or lack of policy which permits 
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them to be squeezed out before they can be- 
come firmly established. According to the 
1955 Census of Agriculture, commercial fam- 
ily farms dropped by 11 percent from 1950 to 
3,193,000 units while industrialized factory 
farms increased by 26 percent to 134,000, 
There was a drop of 353,000 in the number 
of owner-operated farms, a drop of 276,000 
in the number of tenant-operated farms, and 
an increase of 32,000 in the number of part- 
owner operated farms. 

A House of Representatives’ subcommittee, 
under the chairmanship of Clark W. THOMP- 
son of Texas, reported in August 1956, after 
a 3,000-mile tour of grassroots family farms 
that more than 600,000 of them had failed in 
the last 4 years. It stated that they were 
forced out by the industrial-type (corporate) 
farm invasion. 

Family farms are generally defined as 
those where an owner-operator and his fam- 
ily furnish at least one-half of the farm 
labor, with gross sales of less than $25,000 
annually, Disregarding the cultural value 
of these family producing. units, it should 
be emphasized that they constitute the 
major element in the farm-labor force and 
the backbone hitherto of America's private- 
enterprise economy. They need not be wiped 
out. They can produce efficiently and com- 
pete effectively with the corporate farms 
through wider use of electric power and in- 
creased mechanization if they can get equal 
treatment in Government subsidies and 
credit, and if all domestic farm labor is not 
exploited by lack of Government protection 
and by Government promotion of foreign- 
contract labor. 2 


THE CORPORATE FARM 


The corporate—or industrialized—farm 
warrants a full current study that cannot 
be made here. Its influence on the labor 
market is indicated in various sections of 
Tezepaq JO zunoum zu sur, ‘odar su} 
subsidy these enterprises receive is illus- 
trated by two examples: 

Delta & Pine Land Company of Mississippi 
received a $1,292,472.25 Federal loan on its 
1954 cotton crop. Louisiana Irrigation & 
Mill Co, received a $486,725.77 price-support 
check on its 1954 rice crop. 

It is the food and fiber producers such as 
these which throw the sharecropper and 
small farmer into the migrant stream, which 
support an imported labor program that is 
the key factor in keeping the wages of farm 
labor at less than one-half the American 
average and in preventing effective union 
organization to better farm-labor conditions, 
and which receive the bulk of Federal sub- 
sidies, 

CONTRACT LABOR 


The imported contract labor system, begun 
as an emergency wartime measure, continues 
to grow apace. At peak employment in 
1956, there were 458,038 foreign contract 
workers in agriculture. Of these, the vast 
majority, 445,197, came from Mexico with 
whom the United States has an international 
agreement. This number was a 21-percent 
increase over the 367,481 Mexicans who 
worked legally under contract in 1955. 

At the same time, the number of illegal 
entrants (“wetbacks") has been declining 
steadily for the past 2 years due in part to 
the vigilance of the border patrol's activity. 
Apprehensions during the fiscal year 1956 
totaled 72,442. The Government's policy 
has been one of clamping down on illegal 
entry and encouraging the importation of 
workers under contract, 


+The Department of Justice reports that 
there were 7,210 Canadian agricultural work- 
ers in the United States under contract in 
the fiscal year 1955-56. This is unaccounted 
for in the quoted 1956 calendar year totals 
supplied by the Department of Labor. 
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Of the other imported contract workers, 
8,504 came from the British West Indies and 
3.870 from the Bahamas. Some came from 
Canada This entire program is supervised 
by the Department of Labor with 87 com- 
pliance officers authorized in the current 
budget. Many of these officers have other 
duties to perform. 

A new development in the contract pro- 
gram is the importation by air from Japan 
of 386 farm workers (out of 918 who had been 
certified for employment). These workers 
were admitted under a section of the Immi- 
gration Act which permits entry to an alien 
“who is coming temporarily to the United 
States to perform * *-temporary services 
or labor, if unemployed persons capable of 
performing such service or labor cannot be 
found.” Under the Japanese program, there 
is no agreement between Governments but 
only between the individual Japanese work- 
ers and the growers’ association which hires 
them. Enforcement of the provisions in the 
agreement rests with the Immigration Sery- 
ice which has even fewer compliance officers 
than the Department of Labor. All of the 
inequities of the Mexican program and more 
are likely to befall the Japanese worker, with 
more than 3,000 miles of ocean between his 
place of work and his homeland. 

If a contract labor system is necessary for 
agriculture (which NSF doubts), a striking 
example of how it might work fairly and 
effectively is seen in the Puerto Rican pro- 
gram. An all-time high of 14,876 of these 
island Americans worked under agreements 
formulated and supervised by the Puerto 
Rican Department of Labor in 1956. This 
was almost 28 percent more than the 11,629 
who came in 1955. It is estimated by Puerto 
Rican authorities that another 14,000 came 
on their own, having learned their rights 
from previous contract employment. 

The Puerto Rican contract not only guar- 
antees 160 hours of pay in each 4-week period 
but protects the working and living condi- 
tions as well. It is carefully supervised by 
the Migration Division, which opened 9 new 
offices during the year, 8 of which were in 
the Middle Atlantic and New England States 
where most of the Puérto Ricans work. 

In contrast, here is an example of what 
happens under the foreign contract system: 

In Phillips County, Ark., in June of 1956, 
United States workers were paid 35 cents to 
40 cents an hour. Farmworkers in the 
county that month were made up of 1,000 
United States workers and 1,055 Mexicans. 
The Mexican workers theoretically were re- 
ceiving 50 cents an hour, the minimum to 
which the Mexican Government will agree. 
By July and August the rate for United States 
workers had fallen to 35 cents an hour. 

While National Sharecroppers Fund is con- 
cerned for the well being of the imported 
worker for whom the “hospitality” extended 
usually falls far short of the rosy promises 
made, it is even more gravely concerned with 
the conditions under which the domestic 
farmworker and his family live, which are 
far below the minimum for most urban work- 
ers. Can there be ‘any doubt that the wages 
of United States workers will remain de- 
pressed when growers know they always have 
available a steady supply of contract workers 
imported from countries whose living stand- 
ards are far below those of the United States, 
who have no bases here, and who can, there- 
fore, be threatened with deportation if they 
do not accept what is offered them. 

Because of the seriousness of this importa- 
tion program, the board of directors of Na- 
tional Sharecroppers Fund wrote on Novem- 
ber 8 to Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
calling for a public investigation of it. The 
letter stated in part: “The whole contract 
importation program for agricultural labor 
is an anomaly. Superimposed on our free 
labor system by wartime necessity, it con- 
tinues, according to repeated charges, for the 
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benefit of the corporate farmer and to the 
detriment of the American farmworker.” 
The letter concluded: “We strongly urge that 
this program be thoroughly aired in public 
hearings in which labor, farm interests, Goy- 
ernment, and citizen organizations are in- 
vited to present all facts available. We 
would be glad to cooperate with such public 
hearings.” The board’s letter received wide 
attention in the metropolitan and labor 
press. 

On December 28, 3 days before it was due 
to expire, the international agreement be- 
tween Mexico and the United States was ex- 
tended to June 1959, bringing a storm of pro- 
teste from Mexican agricultural and business 
leaders, as well as from labor and other 
groups in this country. 

MIGRANT LABOR 


The million domestic migrating workers 
who (usually with their families) pull up 
stakes constantly as they search for employ- 
ment on the land is causing increasing public 
concern. The President's Committee on Mi- 
gratory Labor, under the able direetion of 
Henry K. Arneson, has made significant prog- 
ress working with a small budget. During 
the year it published suggested regulations 
for agricultural labor camps and for trans- 
portation of agricultural workers. With no 
power to secure State adoption of these regu- 
lations, the Committee nevertheless did val- 
uable work in bringing them to the attention 
of public and private groups for action, 
What is needed is an expanded appropriation 
for the work of this Committee, plus legisla- 
tion on National and State levels. 

One decided victory for migrant labor came 
during the summer when Congress passed a 
law providing for the regulation of migrant 
farmworkers during interstate transporta- 
tion. Though the law as it finally passed 
was whittled down by the opponents of all 
regulation (it only covers workers if the 
distance traveled is more than 75 miles), it 
marks a long step forward. A large part of 
the credit for its passage is due the organi- 
zations, including NSF, which vigorously 
supported it. Transportation of farm 
workers within a State is still largely un- 
regulated, 

For the worse came changes in the social- 
security law which in 1955 had included 
coverage for some farmworkers for the first 
time. An amendment now reduces the num- 
ber of workers covered by specifying that a 
worker must earn $150 from the same farmer 
(previously it was $100), and that he must 
work 20 days during the year for a single 
employer on a time basis, thereby excluding 
most migrants. Another provision permits 
the crew leader to be listed as the employer 
instead of the farmer, giving the crew leader 
a status and responsibility which he usually 
is unable to fulfill, 


ORGANIZED LABOR—-NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS UNION 


The merged labor movement has let a year 
pass with no program on behalf of farm 
labor. Nevertheless, sugar and rice workers 
in Louisiana continued their struggle to or- 
ganize through the leadership of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Workers Union despite 
many obstacles. One of these obstacles was 
the backing given by the State labor council 
for right-to-work legislation (denying ® 
union agreement) to apply to agricultural 
workers in exchange for repeal of this law 
as it affected industrial workers. Thus. 
workers on the bottom of the economic lad- 
der were given a thrust downward by thelr 
fellow workers who were one step higher on 
the ladder. 

There was an increase in activity on be- 
half of small dairy farmers in 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
Small local unions of cotton plantation 
workers still exist in Arkansas, Alabama, and 
Mississippi where the National Agricultural 
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Workers Union was first started nearly 25 
years ago as the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union—interracial when it began, and inter- 
racial today. NSF continues to give sub- 
Stantial financial assistance to this union 
Whose leaders and members, despite years of 
discouraging setbacks, have never lost their 
faith in the strength of the farmworker to 
help himself through organization, 


MIGRANT CHILDREN 


There were several more summer schools 
Conducted for migrant children in Colorado, 
ew York, and Michigan, with State and 
Private support. These alleviate the educa- 
“onal problem for a small number of these 
children. Of greater significance are the 
year-round programs to integrate migrant 
children into the regular school program 
Wherever they may be. The Florida-Virginia 
Project toward this end, sponsored by a 
number of organizations including NSF 
ugh the National Council on Agricultural 
e and Labor in cooperation with the two 
States, has entered its third year with every 
Indication that its ploneering program will 
Serve to stimulate such efforts in other areas, 
e Migrant Children’s Fund, initiated by 
» is cooperating with other agencies in 
Working to establish a similar project in the 
Hish-speaking stream of migrants in the 
thwest. 


NATIONAL. COUNCIL ON AGRICULTURAL LIFE AND 
LABOR 


Bringing together the major national or- 
Actions with an interest in this field, 
z ALL is admirably suited to coordinating 

Nd developing programs and projects to 

ure maximum support. NSF is an active 
Joo erating member of this council. A ma- 
all accomplishment during the year was its 
wenn”, round table on farm policy and social 
bly Attended by representatives of 55 
a {onal and State organizations and agen- 

d NCALL provides its member organiza- 

ns with information of important develop- 

Nts on the farm front. 


on NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND 


Jon, October 27, 1956, Dr. Charles Spurgeon 
Vice an. president of Fisk University and 

chairman of NSF, died suddenly of a 
Mart attack at the age of 63. His death 


Shocked and saddened men and women of 
eat will 


8 throughout the world for Dr. John- 
thi, Rad achieved a unique role as social 
hinker, educator, and contributor to under- 
a dee ng among all people. His passing is 
N Ply felt loss to the board of the fund. 
ide iad board members elected during the year 
iss Angela Bambace, Mr. Martin Gerber, 
A. postdner Jackson, Dr. C. B. Powell, Mr. 
Alp Randolph, and Afiss Vera Rony, 
RECOGNITION 
tenden NSP raised a substantial sum in a 
the 3 period in December to prevent 
aissi Oreclosure of a valunble farm in Mis- 
stig b owned by Negroes who were facing 
lea Pressure, a jender in one of the organ- 
for N. bearing the brunt of the struggle 
in Bro rights wrote“ + * am quite lost 
vou ration at the effectiveness with which 
Mirage somehow to achieve these minor 
0 th les. I think that the ultimate value 
© general cause in which we are all en- 
Sha Ae likely to be inestimable.” National 
ber of 2 ming 8 with a Bumi 
t ous and other groups in c n 
ward this effort. PPE 5 


ta ath its activities on a number of fronts 
tighta port of economic justice and civil 
Ngp kor Negroes and whites in the South, 
ciay edly notes its listing among a spe- 
indiy 0 group of six organizations and 
the uals “who have done the most during 
Thee to advance the cause of harmonious 
luge tations.” A distinguished panel of 
8 made the selection. 

ONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND PUBLICATIONS 


Danae reports and publications and other 
ets it distributes are reaching an ever- 
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widening. audience. Currently available are: 

Strangers in Our Fields by Dr. Ernesto Gal- 
arza. Based on a report regarding com- 
pliance with the contractual, legal and civil 
rights of Mexican agricultural contract labor 
in the United States; 80 pages, 50 cents. 

Down on the Farm—The Plight of Agricul- 
tural Labor, A popular presentation of the 
people and problems involved in planting, 
cultivating and harvesting the Nation's 
crops; 14 pages; 25 cents, 

The Condition of Farm Workers in 1956. 
Single additional copies of this five-page 
report to the board of NSF available free. 

Since its inception nearly 20 years ago, 
National Sharecroppers Fund has lent its 
moral and financial support to projects and 
programs designed to bring a better way of 
life to men, women and children who pro- 
duce the Nation's food and fiber, but who 
receive so little of the fruits of their labor. 
It has been a slow, uphill struggle, and the 
end is not yet in sight. But progress is 
being made. More and more Americans are 
becoming aware of this deep well of pov- 
erty amid our Nation’s prosperity. 


Wilshire Young Republicans Endorse Free 
Enterprise; Oppose Government Com- 
petition With Private Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
of the utmost importance that the Fed- 
era] Government be kept out of competi- 
tion with private business if we are to 
preserve free enterprise in the United 
States and encourage the expansion of 
small business. throughout our Nation. 

I have introduced H. R. 4797 to estab- 
lish a Federal policy concerning the 
termination, limitation, and establish- 
ment of business-type operations of the 
Government which may be conducted in 
competition with private enterprise for 
the purpose of keeping the Government 
out of those fields of private enterprise 
where the Government's needs for mate- 
rials and services can be met by private 
business, 

I have received an excellent resolution 
on this matter prepared by the legisla- 
tive committee of the Wilshire Young 
Republican Club of Los Angeles, Calif., 
which I am including herewith. This 
resolution points up the need for imme- 
diate action on this legislation: 
Wusume Young REPUBLICAN CLUB—REPORT 

OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

The legislative committee recommends the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

“Whereas it has been recommended on 
numerous occasions by those highly quall- 
fied to do so, including President Eisen- 
hower, congressional leaders, the Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government and responsible 
national groups that Government opera- 
tions in competition with taxpaying private 
enterprise be curtailed; and 

“Whereas the elimination of those activl- 
ties of Government which can be economi- 
cally and satisfactorily performed by private 
enterprise is in harmony with Republican 
principles; and ' 
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“Whereas although much has been accom- 
plished in this regard by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, there is need for continued 
effort to remove the Government from com- 
petition with its citizens: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved, That the Wilshire Young Re- 
publican Club commend the recent action of 
Budget Director Perciyal Brundage in order- 
ing: 

1. A review to determine whether any of 
the commercial types of service establish- 
ments now being operated by Government 
agencies may properly be eliminated; and 

2. That no new services be undertaken by 
Government agencies without first deter- 
mining that the service cannot be performed 
by private enterprise; be it further 

“Resolved, That the President and Con- 
gress be urged to support this action In every 
way possible; and be it further 

“Resolved, That to this end, the secretary 
be instructed to forward coples of this reso- 
lution to the President, to Senators Know- 
LAND and KUCHEL and Congressman McDon- 
OUGH and Iarscomz.“ 

Resolution passed February 14, 1957, 


Mortgage and Finance Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure on March 1, 1957, to par- 
ticipate in the mortgage and finance 
conference of the Group Five Savings 
Banks Association at the Hotel St, 
George in Brooklyn, N. X. 

My remarks on that occasion were as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 13TH DisTaicr, New 
YORK, MADE BEFORE THE MORTGAGE AND Fi- 
NANCE CONFERENCE OF THE GROUP Five Sav- 
INGS BANKS ASSOCIATION ON Marcu 1, 1957, 
at THE HOTEL Sr. GEORGE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Mr. Moderator, distinguished guests, panel 

members, and friends, I appreciate the priv- 

ilege extended to me to attend this con- 
ference and to talk to you. 

This conference is well named, A Mutual 
Approach.” Although the subtitle for this 
panel discussion is “Housing, 1967," I will 
take the liberty to stray slightly but briefly 
from that subject. 

At the outset, I wish to compliment all 
the sponsors and participants in this con- 
ference. It is a truly mutual effort. Only 
by cooperation between all segments of our 
economy can we continue to make progress, 

A cooperation which seeks only to increase 
our own profits or to improve our own par- 
ticular activities will defeat its very pur- 

Ihe public interest must never be 
overlooked even though the protection thers- 
of many times may require us to give up 
some of that to which we may believe we are 
entitled, 


"d 
NATIONAL MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


It was the public interest that caused me 
to introduce H. R. 4296, which authorizes the 
organization of national mutual savings 
banks and permits State sayings banks and 
savings and loan associations to convert to 
national mutual savings banks. The obvious 
purpose of the legislation is to make avail- 
able throughout the Nation the benefits 
which have been heretofore enjoyed by resi- 


_ dents of those States where mutual savings 
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banks now exist. Such banks not only pro- 
mote thrift but they mobilize savings for 
productive, conservative investment and, 
more particularly, for long term or mortgage 
investment. 

It was most heartening to me to find such 
unanimous support for this bill from one end 
of the country to another, It is also pleas- 
ing to note, that not a single savings bank 
in the State of New York has indicated any 
opposition to the bill. Most of them have 
indicated whole hearted support. 


INTEREST RATES 


There is much respectable opinion In favor 
of increasing mortgage Interest rates in both 
the FHA and VA programs. T understand 
their argument, that it requires increased 
rates in order to bring more money into the 
mortgage market. 

Let me make plain that I believe that more 
mortgage money is needed in the market. It 
is my belief that home building is one of the 
basic pillars of our economy. Home bulid- 
ing, directly or indirectly, affects almost every 
industry and all those connected with it. 
It is not only the materials and labor that 
go into the home, but it is all of the inci- 
dentals that are required in order to make 
a house a home. 

As a member of the House Small Business 
Committee, I am keenly aware of the fact 
that a cessation of activity in any feld of en- 
deavor, affects first the small-business man. 
The small builder, the local supplier of build- 
ing materials, the local dealer in appliances, 
are the first to be hit when the building 
industry slows down. 

This country needs not a cutback in new 
starts in home construction, as was evidenced 
in 1956, but an Increase of the number of 
new starts in home construction over and 
above that which we had in prior years. 

I will also agree that without mortgage 
money, you will not get this increase and you 
will not even get as many new starts as 
we had in 1956. 

I will not agree, however, that the increase 
in mor interest rates on VA and FHA 
housing will supply the additional mortgage 
money. 

I do not intend to get into any discussion 
with you here today about tight money, who 
is responsible for it and how we should re- 
lieve it, lf we should. 

I start with the premise that we are all 
in agreement that money is tight. Iam not 
even concerned about quibbling with those 
who say money is not tight but that there 
just isn't enough to go around. The trouble 
is that when faced with the situation of 
either tight money or not enough to go 
around, the lenders obviously will place their 
money in those markets paying the biggest 
return for the shortest term. 

Mortgage money traditionally and properly 
comes primarily from savings accounts or 
insurance funds which, in large part, serve 
a dual purpose, one of which is thrift. 

When the commercial banks, however, are 
permitted to use their savings accounts for 
short-term loans there Is no incentive for 
them to compete with the savings Institu- 
tions for mortgage loans. The only means 
of competition that remains between them 
is the interest they pay on savings accounts, 

I contend that an administration that had 
the public interest at heart, an adminis- 
tration that understood the need to keep 
savings available for long-term mortgage 
investment, would never have permitted the 
commercial banks to Increase the interest 
rate on savings accounts. I say that super- 
visory banking authorities should require 
the proceeds of savings accounts to be in- 
vested only in long-term loans. I urge that, 
not solely to make those monéys available 
to the mortgage market, but as a matter of 
safety to the depositor and stockholder of 
the commercial bank. 
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I understand the desire of builders to 
bring more money into the mortgage mar- 
ket and of savings bankers to have more 
money deposited so that they can put !t 
into the market. But they are on more 
solid ground when, instead, they urge that 
the public interest is against increasing the 
interest rate of savings accounts in com- 
mercial banks and against permitting com- 
mercial banks to use sayings accounts for 
short-term loans. 

Similarly, it is the public interest which 
Causes me to oppose any increase in interest 
rates of FHA and VA mortgages. I do not 
believe that the increase in these interest 
rates will make more money avallable to 
the mortgage market. If the matter can be 
solved that simply, then the banks and lend- 
ing institutions have it within thelr power 
to prove the correctness of that theory. 

Except for the usury laws, there is no 
limitation on the right of a lender to charge 
any interest rate the mortgagor will pay. 
Let lenders bring to the mortgage market 
all the funds at their disposal at the high- 
est rate that they can obtain. 

They have-no right, however, to seek the 
higher rate on mortgages guaranteed by 
the Government. Those guaranteed mort- 
gages are just as good as Government bonds. 
They should bear no higher interest rate 
than Government bonds, plus only the addi- 
tional charge that must be made to cover 
the incidental and necessary cost of ad- 
ministration, processing, servicing, and in- 
surance. 

I can already hear the lending officers and 
the builders shouting conyentional mort- 
gages are not the answer because the in- 
creased interest rate is only part of the 
story. What about the small downpayment 
on the purchase of the house? A conven- 
tional mortgage with a small downpayment 
will not comply with the investing require- 
ments, as fixed by law, for most lending 
institutions. My answer to that is that 
you should address yourselves to changing 
that law. 

I remember when lending institutions 
frowned upon amortizing mortgages. They 
complained such mortgages were too costly 
to service and did not give the stability to 
investment that the institutions required. 

The Federal Government through the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, more than 
anything else, caused the lending institu- 
tions of the country to modernize thelr 
thinking on that subject, with the result 
that amortizing mortgages are the order of 
the day. 

Isn't it time that you asked yourselves— 
hasn't the Federal Government again taught 
our financiers that low downpayment mort- 
gages are good, safe investments? 

If I am right, then address yourselves to 
removing the cause of your trouble rather 
than relying on a palliative. 

That brings me to another pet theory of 
mine. I am opposed to government. Na- 
tional or local, engaging in business of any 
kind that private enterprise can do just as 
well or better, 

Insurance, whether it be of mortgages or 
guaranties of credit, long or short term, is 
private enterprise and the sooner we get the 
Government out of that business, the better 
off we will be. The cries against the Federal 
Reserve Act and against the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act were that they were steps 
toward socialism and nationalization of our 
banking system. No one has raised that cry 
against our system of Government insurance 
of mortgages. 

I warn you, however, that that Is getting 
closer to socialism and nationalization of 
lending, than anything that has heretofore 
happened in this country. 

The Federal Government has now proved 
that that kind of a program is a good one, a 
profitable one, and there is no reason why 
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the financial institutions of the country 
shouldn't take it over as private enterprise 
and get the Government out of it. When 
that happens, you will not have to go to the 
Congress to fix your interest rates. 

Until that happens, I-will continue to urge 
that the interest rates on Government in- 
sured mortgages should be comparable to 
that paid on Government bonds. 

Nor do I agree with those who contend that 
interest on veterans loans should be the same 
as on nonveteran loans. I think there 
should be a difference. I think the veteran 
ls entitled to some help in acquiring a home 
and part of that help should be a lower cost 
of acquisition as reflected by a lower interest 
rate on his mortgage. N 


HOW TO GET MORE MONEY INTO THE MORTGAGE 
MARKET 


I have two suggestions as to how we can 
get more money into the mortgage market, 
apart from the matter of requiring commer- 
cial banks to put their funds Into long-term 
investments, 

In the 84th Congress, and again in this 
Congress, Congressman H joined with 
me in introducing a bill, H. R. 804, which 
would grant tax exemption on the interest 
received from loans to veterans, provided the 
interest rate on those loans did not exceed 
344 percent. 

By such a simple enactment, the veteran 
could get a 3% -percent loan and the lender 
could get a net return free of taxation. 
There is nothing mandatory in that bill. 
It is entirely permissive. I am sure it would 
bring large sums of money into the mortgage 
market, f 

The loss of revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment because of such tax exemption would 
be so small that it is hardly worth talking 
about, 

lt the cost of servicing a mortgage is about 
one-half of 1 percent, then a 3'4-percent 
tax exempt veterans mortgage will yield 4 
net of 3 percent to the lender. 

My second proposal, to bring additional 
money into the mortgage market—covered bY 
my bill, H. R. 3074—is to provide direct loans 
for veterans housing. 

I know that my banker friends won't like 
that. The only assurance that I can give 
them is that it is an emergency expedient tO 
cover the present temporary situation ca 
by a lack of mortgage money. If there is n0 
lack of mortgage money, there is no need for 
the bill. By the same token, if there 15 
ample mortgage money, there is no reason 
to increase the interest rate on VA mort- 


gages. 
If the money is available, it should be 
lent to these veterans at the lower rate. 11 


there isn't enough available for both 

and VA mortgages, let the lending institu- 
tions put their money into the FHA mort- 
gages at the higher rate and while the dearth 
of money continues, let the Governme? 
make direct loans to the veterans. You ask. 
“Where will the money come from?“ The 
answer is: “Out of insurance funds.” 
Insurance company and every pension fund 
puts the bulk of its money into long- 
mortgages. 

The United States Government holds al- 
most $7 Dillion as trust funds of the Na, 
tional Service Life Insurance Fund and of 
the United States Government Life Insur- 
ance Fund. 

Let us take $1 billion of that money and 
lend it directly on VA mortgages at the 
same rate as Government bonds are paying, 
plus the additional sum necessary to cover 
the cost of processing, servicing, and 
anteeing, It will be less than 414 percent to 
the veteran. 

That will leave the lending Institutions ot 
the country free to use all thelr avallabl 
funds for conventional mortgages and + 
Insured mortgages. As soon as the marke 
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Changes and additional funds are again 
4vallable for both FHA and VA mortgages we 
Can then suspend the direct-loan program. 
All of the organizations participating in this 
Conference are quasi-public institutions. I 
know that they have the public interest at 
heart. I know that the profit motive is not 
their sole reason for existence. 

I trust that my suggestions will not fall 
Upon deaf ears. 


It Isn't Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Tuary 26, 1957, there appeared in the- 
t Oregonian, an independent news- 
Paper published in the Second Congres- 
mal District of Oregon, an editorial 
Which I believe reflects the attitudes of 
vast majority of the people in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Speaker, the editor of this news- 
Paper, Mr. J. W. Forrester. Jr., has long 
had a deep interest in the full utilization 

Our natural resources. I believe his 

tement on the Hells Canyon Dam 
Moleet merits 5 by the 
embers of this Cham and conse- 
quently I ask that it be included m the 
Recorp: 
Ir Isn'r Too LATE 


t Although the case Idaho Power Co. made 
Or the permit to construct three lowhead 
ams in the Hells Canyon stretch of the 
Snake River was found unacceptable by a 
Federal Power Commission examiner, the 
pommission decided in favor of the com- 
Cont: In order to come td that decision the 
Mission had to concede to the company’s 

hig Ment that the greater storage that a 
the Helis Canyon Dam would provide and 
Con Steater power it would produce at lower 
ance to consumers were not the key factors 

Sichten a decision should be made. 

bep ace that decision was made there have 
but Some political developments that have 
it in a new light. Last November some 
with? were elected who had argued violently 
tion the Federal Power Commission's deci- 
in the Hells Canyon case, Among them 

Nù, Senators FRANK CHURCH, WARREN MAG- 
tye’ and Warne Morse, and Representa- 
Gas AL ULLMAN, CHARLES PORTER, EDITH 
timi and Gracie Prost. Another not in- 
of nennt development was the appointment 
Secretar Seaton to succeed Doug McKay as 


y of Interior, 

yobrough a combination of his own conyic- 
elect and the inference he drew from the 
rc results, Mr. Seaton has decided that 
the ng as much storage as possible now on 
Middle Snake River is of extreme im- 
neo. He has asked the Federal Power 
plica nission to delay its decision on an ap- 
Powe vn submitted by the Pacific Northwest 


t ugh study made of the storage picture 
Snake to determine whether it would 
dalla “sable for the Federal Government to 
u higher dam at Pleasant Valley than 

der de Northwest Power Co. proposes in or- 
ute to capture maximum storage at that 
If a higher Pleasant Valley Dam were 

t would flood out 1 of the 3 dams 


S 
=r 
- 
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Idaho Power Co. has a permit to build up- 
stream. 

Secretary Seaton is catching Old Ned from 
both sides of the fence now. Pacific North- 
west Power Co, is objecting to his interven- 
tion. And the people who have wanted a 
high Hells Canyon Dam are more convinced 
than ever that it should be built. We are, 
too. 
As readers of this column know, our case 
for high Hells Canyon always has been made 
on the premise that it was the best place to 
capture the maximum in storage on the 
middle Snake. Secretary Seaton's decision 
to try to do something at Pleasant Valiey 
before all the storage possibilities in the 
river are abandoned is admirable. We think, 
however, that he's looking for a lock for the 
barn door after the best horse has been 
stolen, Hells Canyon could have provided 
maximum storage and adequate low power 
and the Pacific Northwest Power Co. could 
have proceeded with construction of Pleas- 
ant Valley and Mountain Sheep. 

It isn't too late to correct the error of 
the Federal Power Commission's decision. 
Idaho Power Co. claims it has spent some 
$16 million on Brownlee Dam and uses that 
as an argument that Hells Canyon cannot 
at this date be given further consideration. 
It would be far better to write off the $16 
million to a bad decision and start all over, 
we are convinced, 

Secretary Seaton by his request that get- 
ting more storage at Pleasant Valley be 
thoroughly considered is admitting that the 
Hells Canyon decision was a bad decision. In 
the light of present circumstances we sus- 
pect that representatives of the Pacific 
Northwest Power Co, would concede that it 
was a bad decision. Of course they can't say 
so because that would be an extremely cruel 
thing to do to Idaho Power Co. 

If Secretary Seaton is determined to do 
the right thing on the middle Snake without 
consideration for political idealogies—and in 
view of his second look at Pleasant Valley, we 
believe he is—he will back up all the way 
and ask that high Hells Canyon be built. It 
isn't too late. 


Resolutions by Polish-American Political 
Club, of Glassport, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp the following 
resolutions adopted by the Polish-Amer- 
ican Political Club, of Glassport, Pa., 
which is in my congressional district. 


The meeting was held February 24, 
1957. Ihave been requested to present 
and sponsor and exert every effort in 
behalf of the working people of our great 
country in seeking passage of both res- 
olutions: 

PoLisH-AMERICAN Po.rricar CLUB 
or Grovur 750, PNA, 
Glassxport, Pa., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. E.mez J. HOLLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

How. ConcressMan Hotiann: The Polish- 
American Political Club, at a meeting held 
on Sunday, February 24, adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions requesting you to present 
aud sponsor and exert every effort in behalf 
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of the working people of this great country 
of ours in seeing that they are 

1. To increase the dependent allowance 
from $600 to $1,000 per person for incomes 
tax p . We feel that $600 is not su- 
cient to feed, clothe, carry sufficient insur- 
ance, and especially try to educate our chil- 
dren in a fashion best known to all us 
Americans, 

2. To increase the social-security benefits 
from the present maximum of approximately 
$108 for the people on pension to correspond 
with the present-day cost of living increases, 

Sincerely yours, 
‘THe PoLisH-AMERICAN POLITICAL CLUB 
Nicholas G. SINDELA, 
President. 
FELIX ZYRA, 
Vice President. 
Joun TUDEK, Secretary. 
WALTER SZPANKA, 
Treasurer. 


Republic of Liberia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Record the following statement by Dr. 
George W. Harley, who represents the 
Methodist Mission Board in Liberia. Dr. 
Harley addresses himself to the gains 
made by Liberia as an independent 
nation: 


It was very disheartening to find in a recent 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn excerpts 
from a sermon by a Methodist minister in 
Georgia ‘containing several erroneous allega- 
tions concerning the Republic of Liberia and 
its people. It has been my privilege to rep- 
resent the Methodist Mission Board in Li- 
beria for almost a third of a century. As 
one who has come to understand the Liber- 
lan people, their history, and their Govern- 
ment, I feel an obligation to set the record 
straight. This is particularly desirable, I 
believe, because of the close bond of friend- 
ship which exists between our two countries 
and the-importance of Liberia to the hopes 
of the United States that the peoples of 
Africa now taking their place in the family 
of independent nations will follow the 
example set by Liberia, 

The Republic of Liberia, first independent 
nation in Africa south of the Sahara, is an 
example of. the dynamic p and 
achievements that can be attained by self- 
governing African nations. Today, under 
President William V. 8. Tubman, the country 
is experiencing the greatest prosperity in its 
history, and President Tubman predicts 
“that revenues will nearly double in the next 
5 years.” 

Liberia was founded 135 years ago and is 
the only Republic on the continent of Africa. 
It is the only instance in modern history of 
a nation built out of a wilderness in a new 
land that was not first a colony of another 
nation, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, head of state 
of the new Government of Ghana, has 
stated: “Liberia is the pioneer of the free- 
dom movement among Africans today.” 
Moreover, it is the only part of Africa that 
has always belonged to the African. 

The country was first settled in 1822 under 
the auspices of the American Colonization 
Society, a private organization comprised of 
such American patriots as Henry Clay, John 
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Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, and James Mon- 
roe, and designed to help American Negroes 
return to Africa. The first settlement and 
present capital city was named “Monrovia” 
in honor of the American President. In 1839 
there were a number of such settlements 
which were combined into the Common- 
wealth of Liberia. The delegates from each 
settlement met in a convention, wrote a 
constitution and bill of rights closely mod- 
eled after those of the United States, and 
signed a declaration of independence pro- 
claiming Liberia “a free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent state.” 

Today Liberia is a nation whose economic 
development has amply demonstrated the 
large-scale opportunities it holds forth. 
This development has accelerated since 
World War II and offers foreign capital the 
advantages of an ever-increasing supply of 
technical skills and experience. Liberia's 
laws guaranteeing security for foreign capi- 
tal investment and her trade policies have 
become a model for other nations seeking to 
increase foreign trade. Her large modern 
harbor has become the home port for much 
of the world's merchant marine. 

Liberia's foreign trade continues to in- 
crease each year. Since 1939 a favorable 
balance has been maintained between im- 
ported goods and exported products. In 
1955 the imports and exports totaled slightly 
more than $68 million as compared with $49 
million in 1954. Of the $68 million, export 
trade accounted for $42 million, giving a 
favorable balance of 60 percent of the value 
of imports. 

Mounting foreign purchases, mostly from 
the United States, reflect the dynamic as- 
pects of President Tubman’s 9-year plan, 
with large purchases of bullding materials, 
motor vehicles, road-bullding machinery, 

installations and other technical ma- 
terials forming the principal items of im- 

rt. 

V Rupber exports, Which bulk large in the 
national foreign trade picture, show the 
biggest continued increase because of the 
additional acreage and the development of 
higher yielding trees. In 1955 the total 
rubber production more than doubled the 
previous year's output. 

The nation’s diversified economy includes 
the Liberian Mining Co. which raised iron 
ore from zero in 1950 to more than 
$4 million in 1954, making the export of the 
“highest grade iron ore in the world” the 
second most important item in the Liberian 
economy. 

Palm kernels rank third on the list of 
Liberian exports accounting for more than 
$1 million each year. Coffee, cocoa, and 
pinssava are also important products ex- 
ported each year from the thriving docks of 
the port of Monrovia. 

Under the administration of President 
Tubman, Liberia has witnessed in a decade 
greater economic progress than In the pre- 
ceding century. Its internal finances are 
sound, Its revenues and standard of living 
are steadily growing. As the standard of 
living and disposable income of the 1,500,000 
population continues to rise, Liberia offers an 
expanding market for consumer goods and 
services. r 

Under President Tubman's 9-year plan, 
ecucational facilities in Liberia are con- 
stantly improving. Technical education is 
increasing to meet the demands of an ever- 
expanding economy and there is a system of 
adult education to prepare all citizens for 
their rightful role in a democratic society, 
Under President Tubman's leadership. em- 
phasis in education has included teacher 
training and the sciences as well as the 
liberal arts. 

Operating under the Department of Public 
Instruction are more than 400 public schools 
and under government supervision, almost as 
many private schools, as it is a legal require- 
ment that each of the missionary organiza- 
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tions in Liberia operate & school. Foreign 
business organizations, such as the Firestone 
Plantations Co., also contribute to education 
by providing schools for employees and their 
children. 

In world affairs, Liberia's position has 
paralleled that of other nations of the free 
world. Liberia was an ally of the United 
States during World War I and World War II. 
In view of potentials opened up by Liberia’s 
Lend-Lease harbor, the first “plan of assist- 
ance” was drawn up in Monrovia by the 
FEA economic mission, in recognition of 
facilities made avallable to us during the 
war. And so Monrovia was actually the 
birthplace of point 4. I myself helped to 
write that plan, Liberia is a charter mem- 
ber of the United Nations and has supported 
measures for disarmament and international 
control of atomic energy. It has consistently~ 
voted on the side of extending freedom and 
self-determination of nations throughout 
the world and has been especially vocal in 
condemning violations of human rights 
wherever they occur. 

The Liberians are conscious of their unique 
role in African affairs and the neverending 
struggle to preserve the independence which 
is thelr heritage by right of the early strug- 
gles of their forefathers. 

President Tubman summarized the Li- 
berian credo of liberty in a recent Inde- 
pendence Day address and his words take on 
added significance today as the world wel- 
comes another African country, Ghana, into 
the family of nations. 

“Our pioneer fathers obtained our liberties 
through hard trials and tribulations,” Presi- 
dent Tubman stated, “and maintained these 
liberties by virtue of courage and persever- 
ance. Now, more than ever, the eyes of the 
world are turned upon African and it is our 
duty to develop our liberties on a grand 
scale. For that liberty which lles dormant— 
existing only in the minds of men—is on the 
pathway to deterioration. This must not 
happen to us.” 

GEORGE W. HARLEY. 


Aid to Economically Distressed Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of February 26, 1957, which dis- 
cusses Federal assistance to areas that 
are economically distressed: 

The issue of Federal help for depressed 
areas In America has come up again in a 
report by the National Planning Association. 

Congress often has considered the problem 
but thus far no comprehensive legislation 
has been enacted, Some lawmakers favor 
broadly liberal United States aid: others feel 
the stress should be almost wholly on local 
or regional self-help. 

The NPA recommends that Gorernment 
ought to extend to economic trouble spots 
the same kind of technical aid It offers areas 
abroad. 

It also urges ald in new plant financing 
and tax exemptions to encourage business 
growth. 

The conservative approach might exclude 
extensive help in financing, but the NPA‘'s 
suggestion of technical ald might find wide 
appeal in Congress. ’ 
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It might satisfy both those who want to 
leave the principal task to the depressed 
areas themselves and those who. believe the 
Federal Government has an important re- 
sponsibility in rehabilitating such regions. 


Section-by-Section Analysis of National 
Housing Act Amendments of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL 
HOUSING Act AMENDMENTS OF 1957 


Section 1: Short title. 
MORTGAGE TERMS 


Section 2: Increase in maximum loan-to- 
value ratioe—FHA section 203, mortgages on 
1- to 4-family homes: 

This section would amend section 203 of 
the National Housing Act by liberalizing the 
loan-to-value ratio limits on mortgages in- 
sured by FHA under its regular sales housing 
program. As amended by this section, the 
amounts of mortgages insured by FHA under 
section 203 would be limited to 96 percent 
of the first $10,000 of appraised value of the 
property, plus 85 percent of the next $6,000 
of appraised value, and plus 70 percent 
appraised value in excess of $16,000 up to the 
maximum dollar amount permissible. 

Within the maximums, the loan-to-value 
ratios would be at the discretion of the Com- 
missioner, rather than on a mandatory basis. 
Under this permissive authority, it is, 
course, contemplated that, as during much 
of the past 2 years, lower maximum ratios 
would be specified in any periods when In- 
flationary pressures dictate the desirability 
of such lower ratios. The section contains a 
provision (par. (d)) which states that the 
Commissioner, in establishing maximum 
ratios under authority contained in sections 
2, 4, and 5, of this bill, shall determine that 
such ratios are in the public interest, 
into consideration their effect on the national 
economy and on conditions in the building 
industry. The availability or unavailability 
of residential mortgage credit assisted u 
the GI bill of rights would also be req 
to be taken into consideration. 

Where the mortgagor is not the occupant 
of the housing (as in the case of a builder- 
mortgagor) the mortgage would continue, us 
in the present lew, to be limited to a max! 
mum of 85 percent of the mortgage amoun 
available for owner occupants. 

The increase in loan-to-value limits pro“ 
vided under this section would also be appl!“ 
cable to sales-type cooperative housing mort* 
gages which under the provisions of section 
213 of the National Housing Act can be in“ 
sured under section 203. 

Under the present provisions of section 208. 
the loan-to-value ratios for owner-occupan 
are limited to 95 percent of the first 89. 
of the value of the home plus 75 percent 
the value in excess of 89,000 (except the, 
the President can increase this latter limit 505 
95 percent of $10,000 and 75 percent of tS 
amount over $10,000 if he considers zue 
action to be in the public interest). 2 
example, under present law the owner ve 
pant of a single-family dwelling could recel"? 
& 95-percent on a house valued at 
$9,000. 90 percent at $12,000, 87 percent Sg 
$15,000, and 84 percent at $20,000. Under 
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bill, these percentages would be 56 percent 
at $9,000, 94 percent at $12,000, 92 percent 
at $15,000, and 8744 percent at $20,000. 

The home loan guaranty program of the 
Veterans’ Administration has demonstrated 
the strength of demand for housing with 
More liberal credit terms than have previ- 
ously been permitted under the National 
Housing Act. The default record under that 
Program as well as under FHA home mort- 
gage insurance programs encourages the ex- 
Pectation that FHA losses with the proposed 

n-to-value ratios can be handled with the 
Tesources from present mortgage insurance 
Premium charges of one-half of 1 percent 
annually, 

Section 2 (c): Increase in maximum mort- 
Bage amounts—FHA single-family homes in 
Suburban and outlying areas: 

This subsection would amend section 203 
(1) of the National Housing Act to increase 
from 95 percent to 96 percent the maximum 

-to-value ratio of mortgages insured by 
under that section covering single- 
family homes in suburban and outlying areas. 
Corresponding change (from $6,650 to 
86,750) would be made in the maximum dol- 
lar limit. ‘These increases would make the 
mortgage terms under this program consist- 
ent with the regular PHA sales housing pro- 
Bram as it would be amended by this bill. 
Existing provisions of section 203 (1) which 
ly permit a person or corporation other 
than the mortgagor to advance all or part 
the downpayment on a house would be 
deleted by this subsection. The deleted pro- 
ns would no longer be necessary if sec- 
201 (b) of the bill is enacted, making 
applicable to section 203 (i) of the National 
Housing Act the same provisions relating to 


secon, financing as now apply to sales 
bay ng pply 3 


ng for the elderly- 

This subsection would also, eliminate the 
Teference in the existing section 203 (1) to 
insurance of mortgages on a “farm home on 
plot of land five or more acres in size adja- 
iat to a public highway.” This statutory 

Nguage does not add to the Commissioner's 

authority which presently is broad 

h to permit insurance on mortgages on 
Acceptable suburban or farm properties. In 
we Of such existing authority the reference 
5-acre farm homes in section 203 (1) is 


egeton 3: FHA rental housing for the 
vate: Increase in mortgage limit on ele- 
“type structures—Rental housing for 
elderly persons: 
vine section would amend the special pro- 
Act ns ot section 207 of the National Housing 
for rental housing for the elderly, It 
amo add a provision that the maximum 
unt of a mortgage could be in an amount 
to $8,400 per family unit where the mort- 
ft is given by a nonprofit organization to 
ect de an elevator-type rental housing proj- 
by Which is to be used and occupied entirely 
is elderly persons. Under present law there 
no provision for higher mortgage amounts 
dere for elevator-type structures for the 
how ty: and the limit is $8,100 for all rental 
der 8 Projects for the elderly financed un- 
— section 207 provisions. A provision 
Clay also be added to the section 207 spe- 
ung Provisions for the elderly to assure that 
in such housing could be designed for 
Occupied by single elderly persons. 
Which de 1956 amendments to section 207 
elder Provided for housing projects for the 
ly, the provision for additional mortgage 
Tenne for elevator structures was omitted. 
Consp Tease in the mortgage limitation Is 
for ndered necessary to place the program 
any ing for elderly persons on a par with 
ang > rental housing under section 207, 
bert “old restricting projects for elderly 
or an in large metropolitan areas to rural 
r locations. 
ute soe in the past, interpreted the legis- 
dwelling m “family unit” as indicating a 
Unit suitable for occupancy by two 
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or more persons. It is felt that further clari- 
fication is needed to affirm the intent of Con- 
gress that aged widows, widowers, and other 
elderly single persons are not to be debarred 
from occupancy of projects designed espe- 
cially for elderly persons, and that small 
units in such projects may be especially de- 
signed for the occupancy of a single elderly 
person. 

Section 4: Incrense in maximum ratio of 
loan to value—Section 220, urban renewal 
housing: 

This section would amend section 220 of 
the National Housing Act to increase the 
maximum mortgage amounts on urban re- 
newal sales housing based on ratio of loan 
to replacement cost, so that they would be 
consistent with the increased ratios of loan 
to value in the reguiar FHA sales housing 
program as it would be amended by this bill, 

Subsection (b) of this section is a tech- 
nical amendment necessitated by a change in 
language made by subsection (a). 

Section 5: Increase in mortgage amounts 
FHA mortgage on housing for servicemen: 
This section would amend section 222 of the 
National Housing Act to increase the loan-to- 
value ratio from 95. percent to 96 percent for 
insured mortgages covering housing for 
servicemen. A corresponding increase (from 
$17,100 to $17,300) would be made in the 
maximum dollar limit for the mortgage. 
These changes would be consistent with the 
increases under the bill for mortgages in- 
sured under section 203. 

Section 6: Terms of FHA mortgages cover- 
ing war, defense, and veterans’ housing sold 
by Federal, State, or local governments: This 
section would make the terms of mortgages 
insured by FHA covering World War II, de- 
tente. and veterans’ housing sold by the Fed- 
eral, State, or local governments the same as 
Mortgages insured under sections 203, 207, 
or 213. 

Section 7: FHA title VIII military housing 
mortgages: 

This section would extend by 1 year the 
period during which the Federal Housing 
Commissioner is authorized to insure mort- 
gages under title VIII of the National Hous- 
ing Act. Although it is now expected that 
about 70,000 units can be placed under FHA 
commitment by December 31, 1957, and that 
commitments can be obtained on the balance 
of the presently approved units by June 30, 
1958, it is doubtful that units approved by 
the military in the future can be ready for 


FHA commitment by the latter date. Accord- . 


ingly. in order to permit sufficient time for 
selection of sites (and acquisition, if re- 
quired), planning, and design by the military, 
and for making financlal arrangements by 
successful bidders, it is believed that the time 
during which the Commissioner may in- 
sure mortgages should be extended by 1 
year. 

The section would also make the statutory 
average maximum of $16,500 per unit under 
title VIII applicable to each project rather 
than to each mortgage as at present. In 
order to obtain financing for large projects 
it has been found necessary to divide the 
project into several units and to enter into 
a separate mortgage for each unit. Since 
distinct areas for -officers' housing and en- 
listed men housing are usually established 
within the project site or as separated sites, 
and since the act currently provides that 
the principal amount of a mortgage may not 
exceed an average Of $16,500 per family unit, 
considerable difficulty has been experienced 
in defining the various areas covered by each 
mortgage. This change, which is believed 
to maintain the intent of the act, would 
permit greater flexibility in that the deter- 
mination of mortgage areas would be greatly 
simplified, Progress by the eligible builder 
in completing the work in individual mort- 
gage areas would be facilitated, because work 
could progress from 1 area to adjacent areas 
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rather than being undertaken in 2 or more 
scattered areas simultaneously, 

Finally, the section would provide that the 
bid of the eligible bidder on a military hous- 
ing project under title VIII shall bear a 
reasonable relation to the Commissioner's 
estimate of replacement cost of the property 
or project when the proposed improvements 
are completed. This would be substituted 
for the present provision that the eligible 
bid must be equal to or less than FHA's 
estimate of replacement cost of the proposed 
project. 

Under the present provisions of the statute, 
if the military receives no bid which is equal 
to or less than the FHA's estimated replace- 
ment cost, FHA may, upon request of the 
military, reexamine its estimated cost and 
revise its appraisal and eligibility statement 
appropriately, or the military is forced to 
reject all bids and abandon the project or 
issue invitations for new bids. In large con- 
struction projects, such as most military 
housing under title VIII, a moderate range 
among estimates of replacement cost is in- 
evitable due to cost variances in materials, 
labor, job overhead, and other factors. This 


proposed amendment would provide much- 


needed flexibility in the administration of 
the military housing program. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Section 8: Repurchase of title I repair and 
improvement loans by lenders: This section 
would amend section 2 of the National Hous- 
ing Act to provide a 2-year statute of limita- 
tions with respect to the FHA requirement 
under certain conditions that a lender must 
repurchase a title I case on which FHA has 
paid an insurance claim. The effect of this 
proposal would be to prevent the Federal 
Housing Commissioner from demanding that 
a title I lender repurchase a title I case (be- 
cause of lack of eligibility for insurance) if 
a period of 2 years has elapsed since the date 
the lender's claim for loss was paid by the 
Commissioner. At the present time there is 
no statute of limitations and in many cases 
a long period of years will elapse before some 
type of information is discovered which in- 
dicates that the claim would not have been 
paid if all the facts had been known to the 
FHA at the time the lender's claim was al- 
lowed, The possibility of repurchase requires 
that lenders, in effect, create a contingent 
reserve, as under the present statutory and 
administrative provisions a lender cannot be 
assured that its payment of claim is final, It 
is believed that FHA should have 2 years 
after the claim has been paid to investigate 
the case for matters of eligibility, but after 
such reasonable period has passed, the lender 
should be entitled to consider the payment 
of its claim as final and incontestable unless 
it can be established that the lender had been 
guilty of fraud or misrepresentation. A delay 
in making this section effective (until Janu- 
ary 1, 1958) is desirable in order to take care 
of a backlog of pending matters. 

Section 9: Repeal of certain FHA farm 
housing provision: This section would repeal 
section 203 (d) of the National Housing Act. 
Section 203 (d) provides for a special 
category of insurance of mortgages on farm 
properties. Because this section had been 
virtually unused, Congress (in the Housing 
Act of 1954) amended it to provide that no 
mortgage could be insured under the section 
after the effective date of the 1954 act, except 
pursuant to commitments issued on or before 
such date. There are no outstanding com- 
mitments under this section at the present 
time, and it is therefore recommended that 
the section now be repealed as obsolete. 

Section 10: Mortgagee expenditures on 
foreclosed properties—and FHA premiums: 
This section would permit the Federal 
Housing Commissioner to authorize mort- 
gagees to make expenditures for protection 
of properties during the period commencing 
with the Institution of foreclosure and con- 
tinuing until such time as the Commis- 
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sioner takes title to the property. This pe- 
riod of time represents a minimum of several 
months and may, in States having statutory 
redemption rights, extend to as long as 18 
months. It would be to the Government's 
advantage to authorize mortgagees to make 
relatively small expenditures during this pe- 
riod to protect property from vandalism and 
damage by the elements, and to make neces- 
sary repairs for acceptable maintenance of 
the property. 

A further provision of the section would 
permit terminating the mortgagee’s obliga- 
tion to pay mortgage insurance premiums 
when an application for debentures has been 
filed. Mortgagees are now required to pay 
such premiums up to the date of acceptance 
of title and FHA then includes in the de- 
bentures amounts to compensate the mort- 
gagees for such expenditures. This results 
in unnecessary duplication, in that the FHA 
billing and collecting of insurance premiums 
after the filing of a claim for debentures 
is followed by the repayment of the pre- 
miums to mortgagees, with interest, within 
a limited time. In order to provide a con- 
sistent treatment to mortgagees applications 
in the various sales housing programs. the 
scope of the proposed amendment includes 
all sales type programs, including sections 
603 and 903. 

Section 11: Clarifying provision relating 
to FHA debentures interest rates: Section 
224 of the National Housing Act, added 
in 1954, provides that the debenture 
interest rate with respect to any section 
of the act shall be fixed by the Commis- 
sioner, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in an amount not In excess 
of an annual rate of interest determined by 
the Secretary by estimating the average 
yield to maturity on the basis of daily mar- 
ket quotations or prices during the calendar 
month next preceding the establishment of 
such rate of interest, on all outstanding mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States hav- 
ing a maturity date of 15 years or more from 
the first day of such next preceding month 
and by adjusting such average yield to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 percent. 

In conformity with the provisions of sec- 
tion 224, a debenture interest rate was estab- 
lished in December 1956 at 344 percent. In 
sections 204, 207, and 803, there remain ref- 
erences to the former maximum rate of 3 
per centum per annum.” FHA has inter- 
preted section 224 as being controlling and 
has published a debenture interest rate in 
excess of 3 percent notwithstanding the 
reference to 3 percent contained in sections 
204, 207, and 803. While there is no legal 
difficulty, there has been a practical problem 
resulting from the seeming conflict between 
section 224 and the wording of the other 
three sections. To remove this point of con- 
fusion, section 210 of the bill would include 
an express reference to the section 224 Inter- 
est rate formula in the other three sections. 

Section 12: Obsolete cooperative housing 
provision: This section would repeal section 
207 (q) of the National Housing Act which 
has become obsolete, particularly with the 
enactment of sections 213 and 306 (e) of the 
National Housing Act which authorize special 
FHA and FNMA alds for cooperative housing. 
The reference in section 207 (q) to “para- 
graph numbered (2) of subsection (c) of 
this section” is an obsolete reference to a 
repealed provision. 

Section 13: Commercial and community 
facilities serving cooperative housing: The 
purpose of this section is to permit an FHA 
cooperative housing mortgage to include 
commercial and community facilities in 
sales-type and investor-sponsor-type proj- 
ects. The law presently permits the inclu- 
sion of such facilities only in management- 
type projects. The section would have the 
further effect of limiting by law FHA sales- 
type cooperatives to those having eight or 
more units. However, because smaller sized 
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cooperatives are generally not feasible, this 
limitation is already in effect by regulation. 

Section 14: Technical amendment relating 
to termination of mortgage insurance pre- 
miums; This section would make the provi- 
sions of section 204 (J) of the Natlonal Hous- 
ing Act (which are now applicable to indi- 
vidual home mortgages insured under sec- 
tion 203 of that act) applicable to individual 
home mortgages insured under sections 213, 
220, 221, and 222 of that act. Section 204 (J) 
permits termination of the mortgagee's lia- 
bility for payment of mortgage insurance 
premiums in those cases where the mort- 
gagee forecloses on the mortgaged property 
but Informs the Commissioner that it does 
not intend to convey the property to FHA 
in exchange for debentures. Upon such noti- 
fication (which terminates FHA's insurance 
liability), the FHA terminates the mort- 
gagee's obligation to pay subsequent mort- 
gage insurance premiums. Similar termi- 
nation of the mortgagee’s obligation results 
under section 204 (j) when FHA's insurance 
liability terminates because the mortgage 
has been prepaid in full. The same consid- 
erations which led to the enactment of sec- 
tion 204 (j) apply equally to making it appli- 
cable to the additional home mortgages. 

Section 15: Transfer of moneys among 
FHA insurance funds: The section 221 hous- 
ing insurance fund and the servicemen's 
mortgage insurance fund do not come with- 
in section 219 of the National Housing Act 
which authorizes certain transfers of moneys 
among the several FHA insurance funds. 
Section 214 of this bill would provide for 
their inclusion. The omission of these 2 
sections from the provisions of section 219 
could create a situation which would make 
it necessary under unfavorable circumstan- 
ces to call upon the Treasury Department to 
redeem debentures issued by the 2 funds 
even though ample resources for this need 
may be available in 1 or more of the other 
funds enumerated in section 219. Also, in- 
clusion of these two funds within section 
219 would permit transfers, as required, from 
these funds to other insurance funds which 
are now included under section 219. 

Section 16: FHA appraisals available to 
home buyers: Under the present provisions 
of section 226 of the National Housing Act, 
the Commissioner must require that a state- 
ment of FHA appraised value be furnished 
to purchasers of homes. In instances where 
the law bases the amount of the mortgage 
upon replacement cost, it has occurred that 
the FHA estimate of value is actually less 
than the amount of a mortgage based upon 
replacement cost. This creates unnecessary 
misunderstanding. It is believed that the 
objectives of the act would be met by fur- 
nishing a statement of the FHA's estimate of 
replacement cost instead of appraised value 
where the law bases the mortgage upon re- 
placement cost. i 

Section 17: Use of sales-type housing for 
transient occupancy; This section would re- 
move from the provisions of section 513 of 
the National Housing Act the language which 
now requires mortgagors under the various 
sales housing ms to oertify that they 
will not use the dwellings for hotel purposes. 
It is believed that the possibility of any ma- 
terial use of single-family dwellings or 
groups of single-family dwellings or 2- to 4- 
family structures as hotels is so remote that 
little, If any, effect upon the hotel industry 
could result from removal of the present 
statutory language. Under the present 
statute, proposed mortgagors have been re- 
quired to certify that they would not use 
the dwelling for hotel purposes, and this has 
created an unnecessary processing require- 
ment in the large volume sales housing pro- 
gram. No change would be made in these 
restrictions insofar as they apply to rental 
housing programs or to management-type 
cooperative housing programs. 
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Abraham Lincola 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the following speech by Hon. George A. 
Dondero before the Michigan State Leg- 
islature on February 12, 1957: 

Mr. President, Governor Williams, Mr. 
Speaker, members of the senate and house, 
State officers and friends: 

Today we meet to commemorate the 148th 
anniversary of the birth of one of the world’s 
great men. But these anniversaries avail us 
very little, save as we turn them to)the 
patriotic service of the great cause Lincoln 
served—namely, the preservation of gur Re- 
public and the security of our constitutional 
order. 

These were the great inspirations of Lin- 
coln's public service and we cannot honor 
him better today than to recall the nobility 
of that service and the deep wisdom of those 
policies which he so often molded in anguish 
and despair. 

Lincoin's every thought was for all the 
people. The spirit of grasping partisanship 
was not in him. He sought nothing for 
himself. 

Sometimes the Great Ruler of the Uni- 


verse places great ness in strange surround- 


ings, but no one would ever have thought 
to have looked for it in the crude shelter 
of a pioneer in the backwoods of Kentucky 
148 years ago today. 

All over our broad land the American peo- 
ple are conscious of an imposing presence 
and are standing at salute today while Abre- 
ham Lincoln and all his deeds and scenes of 
sacrifice go passing in review. They turn to 
this humble man who came from a cabin to 
the Capitol for guidance and hope and wis- 
dom to solve the problems of our time. 
There is something about his lowly origin 
and the story of his life and its struggles 
that causes people to draw close to him- 
While he obtained position far above thé 
plain people yet he never lived above the 
plain people. 

I know Michigan commends Its legislature 
for pausing today to pay tribute to the m 
unexplainable man in all history, He was 
the least schooled yet the most educated: 
the poorest yet the richest; the least pre- 
tentious yet the most resourceful; the home 
liest yet the most fascinating; the common” 
est yet all pay tribute to his dignity and 
nobility. He inherited the least promising 
future yet no man ever lived who left to th® 
future à legacy so great, — 

Wherever in this world liberty and justice, 
mercy and kindness, truth and rugged hon“ 
esty are known and understood by the pe? 
ple, there also is known and understood the 
name of Abraham Lincoln. 2 

Therefore, it is most fitting and proper 
that you, the members of the legislature 
our great State, should lay aside your 1 of 
lative duties and remember the birthday 
this Nation's most uncommon commoner. 

Many millions of people in America today 
still live by the political axiom which f 
nam Penn uttered before the struggling 
pioneers of Pennsylvania when he said: H 
who will not be governed by God will 
ruled by tyrants.” 

Such was the flavor of the basic patriotis 
which Lincoln had gleaned so laborious!¥ 
from his lonely reading in the pioneer wil 
derness of Illinois, 
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In whatever range of human relations we 

-examine the philosophy of Lincoln, we thus 

find him dealing with the abiding realities 
Of the spirit. 

He was a great man because he held fast 

to the fundamental virtues and truths which 

been wrought by the suffering and sacri- 
nee ot mankind through countless genera- 
tons. 

He was a wise and good man because he 
sought wisdom. in the eternal principles of 
humble charity. Once he said, “I am driven 

my knees because I have nowhere else 
go." 


These are the reasons that so much he 
expressed in the critical period of the last 
century apply with compelling force to the 
age in which we live today. 

The great issue which confronted Lincoln 
Was whether or not this Government con- 
2 in liberty could long endure. Free- 

om and slavery faced each other in our 

in 1860. That issue confronts us in 
Our day and generation. For destiny has 
t upon us the tasks in an age where 
today freedom and slavery face each other 
> Fae in a world divided by communism. 
8 us, therefore, take as much as we can 
Inspiration and wisdom from this com- 
Orative occasion for we need to know 
A solving the vexing problems facing us 
of the lofty spirit of Lincoln, his ex- 
ample of supreme patience, of vast tolerance, 
inflexible integrity, of humble charity 
aud good will toward all mankind. 
col ese were the deep wellsprings of Lin- 
as noble character. 
ve all, Lincoln was sustained in the 
kest hours of our national travail by an 
the ve faith in the judgment of all of 
e. 
n was an American who dared to stake 
very future of the Republic on those 
road principles of human equity and social 
Justice upon which the very theory of self- 
ent was reared. 
vie man of lesser faith would have failed, 
ju Lincoln's unquenchable faith in the 
dgment and good sense of the people upon 
Waa, touching their national destiny 
unflagging, 
PF ra it was that great faith which carried 
blen ation through to victory—a triumph 
92 years of added history now tell us 
of Shall be undone so long as the spark 
freedom glows in the heart of man. 
atin imprint on America and the world 
it uh not measured in its full scope, nor will 
livin until all civilization knows the 

I & reality of living freedom under law. 
vet have said that he was the least schooled 

the best educated. Many years ago in 
the een his son, Robert Lincoln, related 
to that his “father did not have anything 
at aly With and he hardly went to school 
- Yet from a page and half of ordinary 
livereg aber in less than 3 minutes he de- 
Passed an address that has never been sur- 
Seem, on American soil. To me it has almost 
ed a e d that a man with President 

ted education and whose op- 

would ties | for schooling were so menger 
ture Produce such a gem of English litera- 
line, . the Gettysburg Address. Lincoln's 
not only gave mankind the essence and 
ning of the struggle then being waged 
Civil War—but alzo serve in this hour 
Or all ages as a prayer of deliverance for 
le. His humility and compassion are 
ome co in the fact that his invitation to 
Marke © Gettysburg reluctantly extended “to 
dedicati, few appropriate remarks” at the 
thuhet of a cemetery, came as an after- 
hag t and long after the orator of the day 
n Invited. That went to the best 

ward Everett— 
ucation in the tem- 
melden ae of two continents. Such an 
any t in our time would be regarded by 
President of the United States as a slight 
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and an insult to the highest office In our 
land. 


We will notice in his address the complete 
absence of any hostility. Great utterances 
have been delivered in many places down 
through the centuries. This one had the 
singular gift of expressing the basic mean- 
ing of the United States, in the noblest lan- 
guage, at a moment of deep national peril by 
an American President whose entire life work 
is summed up in those compact sentences 
of that short oration. Never in the history 
of literature Was so much said, so wisely, in 
so few words. His few appropriate re- 
marks will stand forever as the symbol of 
our American philosophy of government and 
are as much the living tradition of our coun- 
try today as the Declaration of Independence 
or the Constitution of the United States. 

Now, while we are discussing Lincoln to- 
day, I do not think it would be inappro- 
priate to speak briefly about the one who 
captured his affection and his heart, became 
his wife, the mother of his four boys, and 
his helpmate during the last 23 years of his 
life, who sacrificed much socially and who 
was in many ways responsible for Lincoln's 
success—and I refer to the little girl who 
came from the bluegrass of Kentucky—Mary 
Todd. 

I doubt whether the people of the United 
States yet know fully the debt of gratitude 
that we owe as a Nation to that little girl 
who came from Kentucky for the part she 
played in molding the destiny of this immor- 
tal American whose birthday we commemo- 
rate today. 

Had it not been for a stepmother in a Ken- 
tucky home, it is very probable that Miss 
Todd and Abraham Lincoln would never 
have met each other. There were 14 chil- 
dren in the Todd home at Lexington, the 
offspring of two marriages, filling the house 
with haif-brothers and half-sisters. We can 
suppose that irritations, disagreements, and 
arguments influenced Mary to seek the home 
of her sister, Elizabeth Edwards, at Spring- 
field, II., where she met Lincoln at a dance. 

Romance and marriage followed, and we 
can see those two young people standing with 
their backs to a fireplace in the Edwards 
home pledging to each other for better or for 
worse. It would be very difficult, in my 
judgment, to find two people more unlike 
each other—he was 33, and she was 23—they 
were unlike each other in temperament, so- 
cial standing, wealth, appearance, education, 
culture, refinement, and pride. The fact is, 
Lincoln stood there on his marriage night 
$1,000 in debt, the result of an unfortunate 
grocery-store adventure. Mary was the 
proud daughter of a bank president. 

From the Edwards’ home that November 
night, Mary Todd went forth a laughing and 
happy bride entitied to a home, peace, and 
contentment like anyone else, but she was 
destined to enter upon a career that for 
tragedy and sorrow stands without parallel 
on the pages in American history, a career 
that was to lead her by successive steps to 
the White House, a sanatorium, voluntary 
exile in southern France, and then back after 
a number of heartbreaking experiences to 
the same house from which she emerged a 
bride 40 years before, and there at last to sit 
in shadow and gloom while the light of her 
life went out in 1682, 

Why do we owe Mary Todd Lincoln a debt 
of gratitude? When Lincoln was offered 
the governorship of the territory of Oregon 
he would have accepted had it not been for 
his wife who refused to cross the vast reaches 
of the West in a prairie schooner and live 
among the savages. Had he accepted it is 
probable he would have removed himself 
from the political scene and influential peo- 
ple of the Middle West and East, that he 
may never have been heard from again as 
@ political figure. 
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During the last part of the debates with 
Douglas he returned to his law ofice in 
Springfield, Ni., and declared to his law 
partner, Herndon, and a young law student 
in the office that he intended to break off 
his debate with Douglas, that it was killing 
him. It was then that the only person in 
Springfield who offered encouragement and 
determination was the little woman in the 
frame house down on the corner of 8th and 
Jackson Street, his wife. Had he broken 
off his engagements in that great debate, 
it is quite possible his political career may 
have ended then. We all know that it was 
his historic debates with Douglas that 
brought him to the attention of the people 
outside of his own State of Illinois. 

When the Civil War broke out, Mary was 
the only member of the Todd family to re- 
main loyal to the Union and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of which her 
husband was the President. 

It was my privilege to have known and 
to have been a guest in the home of Emilie 
Todd Helm, the last living sister of Mary 
Todd. What did her family think Mary saw 
in Lincoln that induced her to take him 
for a husband instead of Douglas? They 
believed “Mary found an intellect superior 
to her own and a tongue equally as sharp.” 

When the news reached the Todd family 
at Lexington that Mary had taken this coun- 
try lawyer for a husband, they were shamed, 
chagrined, and embarrassed. 

The passing of time works wondrous 
changes in this world when we consider the 
embarrassed feelings on the part of the Todds 
because of Mary's choice of a husband and 
that magnificent memorial in Washington, 
which has been visited by the leaders of 
nearly every civilized government in the 
world and over 48 million people. The guards 
report that rarely does anyone speak out loud 
when they enter the memorial and men 
voluntarily remove their hats, so great is 
their reverence for this humble man who 
came from the cabin to the Capitol. At 
Christmastime and on his birthday the Me- 
morial receives a flood of cards and letters 
addressed to Mr. Lincoln and some of them 
contain small sums of money. “Though dead 
he still liveth.” Perhaps you have stood 
within that impressive memorial and read 
through misty eyes the words engraved in 
granite above the Emancipator's statue, “In 
this temple as in the hearts of the people for 
whom he saved the Union the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln is enshrined forever.” 

Some years ago while visiting with Robert 
Lincoln tn Washington, I inquired of him 
what had become of his father's library. He 
informed me that his father did not have a 
library. When he died he had 10 or 12 books: 
1 was the Bible which he kept on his desk, 
2 were treatises on slavery, and the rest were 
books on history and government. How 
strange it seems to our generation that one 
of the world’s great men should leave a 
library of less than a dozen books. We may 
safely assume, however, that whatever infor- 
mation those few volumes contained was 
transferred to his mind by careful and diges- 
tive reading. I believe ohe of the weaknesses 
of our age is that we read too much and 
remember too little. 

If you had a son of military age who at- 
tended college for 3½ years 500 miles away 
from the danger zone during a war in which 
the very life of the country was at stake, it 
is more than probable that the seats you 
now occupy in this Capitol would be filled by 
others. 

Robert Todd Lincoln, the President's son, 
studied law at Harvard College near Boston 
from the breaking out of the Civil War in 
1861 until his graduation in June 1864. 
However, neither Lincoln nor his son were at 
fault, for Robert endeavored to enter the 
Army which Mrs. Lincoln strongly opposed. 
They had already buried one son frorn the 
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White House in 1862 which had left her in 
a highly uncontrollable state of mind. For 
the time being both the President and his 
son deferred to her wishes. When Robert 
graduated he enlisted in the Army and was 
sent to General Grant with a note which 
asked the general to place him in service 
“without rank or pay.” It was Lincoln who 
purchased and paid for out of his own funds 
the horse his son rode during the last year of 
the war as a captain on Grant’s staff. The 
amount of the check was $125 across the end 
of which he wrote “horse for Bob.” Horse- 
flesh had become expensive toward the close 
of the conflict. Lincoln's great-grandson 
still has that original check. 

Robert Lincoln related to me that in his 
judgment not more than one-third of the 
stories attributed to his father were ever told 
by him. While his father told many stories, 
they were only told to drive home a point or 
to clinch an argument. 

An example of his keen wit and humor is 
his answer to the inquiry by a neighbor back 
in Springfield why his wife's family, the 
Todds spelled their name with two d's. 
He said he did not know but had observed 
that God was satisfied with one d. 

While practicing law in Springfield, two of 
his small boys were in the habit of running 
to meet their father as he came home from 
the office. On one particular occasion, he 
had each of the two boys by the hand and 
both of them were screaming at the top of 
their voices so that it attracted the atten- 
tion of Mrs. Lincoln as they neared home. 
She inquired what was wrong with the boys. 
Lincoln answered saying, Just what's wrong 
with the whole world? I have 3 walnuts 
in my pocket and both of them want 2!” 
This is as good an illustration of selfishness 
as we might find anywhere. 


During one of the Lincoln debates, Lincoln 
noticed while Douglas was sitting on the 
platform, that Douglas took copious drinks 
of water. Lincoln nudged a friend sitting 
next to him and said, "It's the first time I 
ever saw a windmill run by water,” 

At the height of the Civil War Lincoln 
never lost his sense of humor. Bowed down 
as he was with the burdens and cares of that 
terrible conflict he could still come to Cabi- 
net meetings with the customary inquiry 
and say, Gentlemen, who's abusing us to- 
day?" 

A subject very rarely discussed about Lin- 
coln is his estate. When he was elected 
President he was asked by news reporters 
what he thought all his wordly goods 
amounted to. After a short pause, he 
answered saying it would total about 
$15,000. This consisted of his home in 
Springfield, his law books, 40 acres of land 
in Iowa given to him by the Government for 
his services in the Black Hawk War—the 
value was about 810 per acre—a vacant lot 
in Springfield, the value of which we can 
best judge by the fact that the taxes on it 
were less than $1 a year, and a few promis- 
sory notes given to him by friends to whom 
he had loaned money—the going rate of 
interest at that time was 10 percent. 

It took him 51 years to accumulate this 
sum. When he died only 4 years later, his 
estate amounted to $83,000. He had saved 
65 percent of his salary which was $25,000 
a year as President. This sum he had in- 
vested in Government bonds to assist the 
Government—the bonds drew 6-percent in- 
terest. Before the estate was closed it had 
increased by the interest on the bonds and 
loans to $110,000. His widow and two sur- 
yiving sons each received approximately 
$26,000. 

Had the lowly Carpenter walked this earth 
in the flesh when Lincoln lived they would 
have been good friends for they had much in 
common. Lincoln's humility, his mercy, his 
compassion and kindly nature are character- 
istics which typified the Master of all men, 

Two incidents in Lincoln's life had a pro- 
found effect upon his career. One was the 
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death of his mothey, the other his unfortu- 
nate venture as a merchant. However, Lin- 
coln could overcome defeat and misfortune. 
We know that he was defeated as a candidate 
for the State legislature, for the United 
States Senate, also as a candidate for the 
House of Representatives. When he became 
21 years of age, he embarked upon various 
business enterprises—eyery one of which 
proved equally disastrous to him. As I stated, 
one of the most crushing misfortunes of his 
life was in a grocery store business with a 
man by the name of Berry. Business was not 
too good in that early day and Berry advised 
that they add liquor to their stock in order 
to stimulate trade. Well, the liquor stimu- 
lated Berry but it had no effect on trade. 
While Berry was in the back end of the store 
drinking up the whisky, Lincoln laid full 
length on the counter in the front of the 
store reading law and eating up the groceries. 
The result of this combination as Lincoln 
himself phrased it, “the store soon winked 
out.“ 

This fastened upon him a burden of debt 
which he carried for 20 years, and which he 
never did dispose of in full until 1849, his 
40th year and after his election to Congress. 
The amount of the debt was $1,100 repre- 
sented in promissory notes which he signed 
with Berry for the purchase of the store. 
This obligation was so large to him that he 
referred to it years later as the “National 
Debt.” He asked his creditors to bear with 
him and that he would give them all he 
could earn over his living, — 

All agreed except one who brought suit, 
obtained a Judgment, took out an execution 
and levied on all the property that he had, 
all as Lincoln sald that he had to keep body 
and soul together. This consisted of a horse 
and a few surveying instruments. James 
Short, a friend of Lincoln, bought in all the 
things at the sheriff's sale for $120, and 
taking them to where Lincoln stood by the 
side of the road, broken hearted and dis- 
couraged, he laid them at his feet and said, 
“Here young man, begin again.” 

Thirty-two years later a message reached 
the White House that James Short was des- 
titute out on the frontier of Nebraska. Then 
as fast as train and pony express could carry 
it, there went out of the White House from 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, aid and comfort and support to the 
one who had been his benefactor in the days 
of his youth—gratitude after 32 years. I 
would love Abraham Lincoln for that if not 
for anything else. Lincoln appointed James 
Short Indian Agent for the State of Call- 
fornia, 

In conclusion, Lincoln was not only a 
great orator, but he was also a great lawyer, 
a great statesman, a great President, and in 
my judgment America's greatest man, He 
was great in the strength of his convictions, 
in his own unfaltering adherence to the 
principles for which he stood and in his 
personal uprightness, his sound judgment, 
his knowledge of the people, his love of coun- 
try, his humanity and in his devout reliance 
upon the supreme being. Lincoln, nrarvel- 
ous man that he was, belongs not to Amer- 
ica alone but to the world for he truly is 
one of the great men of history. 

And so In truth it could be written “his 
heart was as great as the world, yet there 
Was no room in it to harbor the memory of 
a single wrong.” With malice toward none 
and charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gave him to see the right, he 
lived and died, and while we, who have never 
seen him yet, feel daliy the influence of his 
kindly life and may we always cherish among 
our most valued possessions, the heritage 
of his splendid example, and say with the 
poet who sald that he was: 


“A blend of mirth and sadness, smiles and 
tears; 
A qaint knight-errant of the pioneers; 
A homely hero, born of star and sod; 
A peasant prince, a masterpiece of God.” 
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Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several weeks the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee has been holding 
hearings on the very important subject 
of civil defense. 

Under legislation now being considered 
by the committee, the civil-defense func- 
tions would be merged with similar func- 
tions now carried on by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. 

This morning the committee had the 
privilege of hearing from Thomas D'Ale- 
sandro, Jr., mayor of Baltimore, in his 
capacity as chairman of the legislative 
committee of the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 

In view of the fact that the conference 
represents cities in all of our districts, I 
believe his statement is of interest to all 
of us, and therefore I am inserting it in 
the Recorp, under permission to extend 
my remarks: 


STATEMENT oF Hon. THOMAS D'ALESANDRO, 
Jn., Mayor OF BALTIMORE, ON BEHALF OF 
THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, 
BEFORE THE MILITARY OPERATIONS SuscoM~- 
MITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOV~ 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS, MARCH, 5, 1957 


My name is Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr. I 
am the mayor of the city of Baltimore and 
chairman of the standing committee on 
legislation of the United States Conference 
of Mayors. The Conference of Mayors rep“ 
resents the collective thinking of approxi- 
mately 300 major American cities, all of 
which are seriously concerned with the 
problem of an adequate national civil de- 
Jense. 

At the outset, I want to go on record in 
support of bill H. R. 2125 and all similar 


bills. Legislation of this character is bad 


needed to make our civil-defense effort ef- 
fective and to overcome widespread publi¢ 
apathy and indifference that presently exists. 

In 1953 the Conference of Mayors had this 
to say about civil defense; 

“Civil defense, involving Federal, State, 
and city, sharing costs, is directed almost en- 
tirely to the urban centers. Our large city 
industrial areas, the centers of production, 
would be the prime targets in case of any 
enemy attack, Yet the progress of this im- 
portant phase of military preparedness and 
national defense, has been stymied for sev. 
eral years through lack of adequate Fed 
appropriations. To date, the Congress 
not taken civil defense seriously and it has 
falled to make available such funds as 
recognized to be necessary if we are to 
even partially prepared. If Congress doe 
not take civil defense seriously it is logical 
that State and city officials should not tak 
it too seriously.” 

That was our position in 1953, gentlemen. 
Almost 4 years have passed since that state” 
ment was made. Yet conditions with Te 
spect to civil defense remain substantially 
the same, 

In fiscal year 1953, civil defense asked 2 
Congress for $600 million to finance ha 
should be. one of the most vital parts 
our total defense. Congress appropriated 
million. at 

In fiscal year 1954, civil defense feeling tht 
their previous requests were going 
asked the Congress for $125 million. Ther 
got $46 million, 


. 


1957 


For fiscal year 1955, $35 million was re- 
quested of the Congress, Forty-eight millon 
Was the total appropriated. This has been 
pretty much the story. Civil defense bud- 
gets have been cut regularly and cut sub- 
stantially. The appropriations for this all- 
important area of our total defense, the pro- 
tection and defense of our homes and fami- 
lies, our industrial might and power, have 
been so small, so inadequate as to be practi- 
Cally useless. The appropriations for na- 
tional civil defense to date have averaged 
somewhere between $55 million and $60 mil- 
lion per year less than the cost of one sub- 
marine, the Nautilus, which cost about 890 
Million. 

It is the opinion of the Conference of 
Mayors that Federal civil defense must be 
given the authority, prestige, and power to 
Put into effect those policies determined as 
the best means of accomplishing our primary 
Purpose: of saving lives. It is our feeling 
that the best civil defense organization must 
emanate from Washington, D. C. 

Thus far no real leadership has been pro- 
Vided to the local communities. Federal 
authorities have sources of information 
which are not normally available to us on 
the local scene. ‘Therefore, the extent, the 
Scope and the organizational functions of a 
local civil defense organization should be 
guided by the requirements as set forth by 
a Federal organization, such as that pro- 
Posed in H. R. 2125. 

This is the time for decision. The Federal 
Government must assume its full responsi- 
bility for the protection of the people of 
this Nation against enemy attack. That re- 
Sponsibility does not end with building an 
H. vomb stockpile of our own, with creating 
aquadrons of bombers and guided missiles 
and the like, 

No alliance of cities or States can give this 

try a sound and effective civil-defense 
establishment. The history of civil defense 
during the past years is proof of that. Plan- 
ning for target areas can only be done by the 

ral Government. Only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can provide funds in the amounts 
that are needed to build the shelters without 
Which civil defense is meaningless. Under 

direction of a strong Federal agency and 
With adequate Federal appropriations, the 

tes and the cities can join in building a 
Clvil-defense program that has some mean- 

that will provide the people of America 
With a feeling of some security, a feeling im- 

t to all of us, but certainly nonexistent 


We have reached D-Day with respect to 
Civil defense—Decision Day is here. We must 
ide whether the Federal Government is 
to face this problem realistically or 
Rot face it. What has been done thus far 
ts to token recognition that the prob- 
lem exists, What has been done certainly is 
Without some value; but months and 
X ths will pass before this Nations civil 
defense is expanded and strengthened to per- 
form adequately in the event of nuclear war- 
And yet, minutes could lie right now 
between us as a nation, and the deadly vio- 
of an H-bomb delivered by an enemy 
bomber or guided missile, 
great expanse between what exists 
and what is needed can only be bridged by 
a Federal Government, and to quote from 
so-called Holifield proposals: 
long as we dwell on the responsibilities 
b individual or family or upon responsi- 
Ulties of State or local units of government, 
© are apt to forget that in a fundamental 
with the most important responsibility rests 
th the Federal Government. * * * 
6 * the face of a clear constitutional duty 
Provide for the common defense and to 
l invasion, the Federal Government can- 
we let the matter rest with the States or 
tles.“ 
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It is noted, however, that H. R. 2125 con- 
tinues to place reliance on a wholly volun- 
teer system for development of the necessary 
organization which will be required to miti- 
gate and recover from the effects of a nu- 
clear assault. I believe it is time to face 
the reality that this is almost impossible to 
achieve in time of peace and prosperity) I 
firmly believe that some thought should be 
given to requiring civil-defense service from 
some of the people rejected by the Selective 
Service Board because of physical defects. 
They could well discharge their civic respon- 
sibility in that manner and not be completely 
excused therefrom as under the present sys- 
tem. Some recompense should be provided, 
from Federal funds, while so serving: 

The Conference of Mayors hopes, therefore, 
that H. R. 2125, amended as found necessary 
as a result of these hearings, will be passed. 
We want to see civil defense made as effective 
as possible. 8 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of this subcommittee for your kind 
attention here this morning. 


What Do People Really Want: Heavy 
Spending or Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
extravagance in Government, reduction 
in taxes are the complaints we are all 
receiving from our constituents and it 
gives me great pleasure to have permis- 
sion to include in my brief remarks a 
statement entitled “What Do People 
Really Want: Heavy Spending or Econ- 
omy?” made by our highly esteemed 
colleague, the Honorable Rosert W. 
Kean, who so ably represents the 12th 
District of New Jersey. 


It is unnecessary to say that Mr. KEAN 
is one of the highly respected Members 
of the House of Representatives and his 
views on the great questions of the day 
are always penetrating and constructive. 
He has ably analyzed the people’s pro- 
test against the high budget which was 
submitted by the administration, as well 
as the increasing demand for lower 
taxes, and his observations of this situa- 
tion from a political point of view are 
most pertinent. As he points out, in 
Congresses where economy was prac- 
ticed and the cost of Government re- 
duced along with taxes, the controlling 
party which brought that about was de- 
feated in the next Congress. He sizes 
up the situation well in the last two 
paragraphs of his statement when he 
says: 

The nub of the matter appears to be: Will 


those who are sincerely interested in econ- ` 


omy join ranks to fight as hard to back up 
economy-minded Members of Congress as do 
the militant free-spending groups to thwart 
their efforts. 

Congress is troubled by the size of the 
budget, but many Members—both Demo- 
crats and Republicans—also are troubled by 
the lessons of history which have made them 
skeptical as to whether the majority of the 
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people really want curtailment of heavy 
Government spending. 


The entire statement is as follows: 


WHAT Do PEOPLE REALLY WANT: HEAVY 
SPENDING OR ECONOMY? 


Do the American people really want econ- 
omy in Government? Do the people appre- 
ciate efforts along that line? Will they sup- 
port those who vote for cuts in Federal 
expenditures? 

Those questions have been asked with fre- 
quency by Members of Congress tn Capitol 
cloakrooms since public outcries over the 
size of the proposed Federal budget for the 
1957-58 fiscal year. 

In asking the questions, Members call at- 
tention to the fact that during the past 
quarter century in only two Congresses was 
there a successful attempt to cut expendi- 
tures substantially, and point to the re- 
sults of the ensuing elections. 

In the Republican 80th Congress, the 
Truman budget was cut by 831% billion. 
In the Republican 83d Congress, the Tru- 
man budget was cut by $10 billion. And 
what happened in the next elections? The 
Republicans who had been in control in each 
case were badly beaten. The voters threw 
out the economizers and put those who had 
opposed economy back in control of the 
Congress. 

It is commonplace for those who vote for 
economy in a certain area of Government ac- 
tivity to be told by some constituents that 
such a vote was false economy. It is, of 
course, true that nearly all Government 
spending has a worthy objective and cutting 
in any area might be characterized as false 
economy by the group which is particularly 
interested. 

But one must look at the Government 
picture as a whole. It is the duty of the 
Federal Government to participate in such 
and such an activity? Could it not be done 
better and cheaper by the States, or even 
by the local communities? 


NEW JERSEY’s STORY 


The answer might often be yes in New 
Jersey, for as the New Jersey Taxnayers As- 
sociation has pointed out it costs New Jersey 
taxpayers $240 in Federal taxes for each 
dolar returned in the form of grants under 
the 50-odd Federal-aid programs. But those 
groups who get the dollar are vociferous sup- 
porters of such programs, usually not realiz- 
ing that they and their neighbors are dig- 
ging deep in order to receive these bene- 
fits.” 

Representative Rosert L. DovcHrTon, the 
late wise old chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, used to say that the 
ery of witnesses who came before our com- 
mittee was: Don't tax me, tax that fellow 
behind the tree.” The same thought seems 
to be that of many people who talk econ- 
omy: “Don't cut my pet project. Cut some 
other fellow’s, for if you cut mine, I won't 
vote for you.” 

Somewhat the same pattern has occurred 
with reference to tax reduction. Only three 
times in the past quarter century has a Con- 
gress passed a bill reducing taxes substan- 
tially. Once by a Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress—the 79th where the cut was $6 bil- 
lion. The next year the tax-cutting Demo- 
crats were thrown out and Republicans were 
put in control. 

Again in the 80th Congress there was 8 
substantial cut—approximately $5 billion. 
Next November the Republicans who had 
sponsored the cut lost control. Even the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, the author of the bill, was defeated. 

Again in the 83d Congress there was a 
tax cut of 87,500,000,000, but in the fal- 
lowing November the Republicans were 
thrown out of control. Is it strange that 
I heard a statement made at lunch last week 
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that the public really does not seem to 
appreciate a tax reduction? 

One of the reasons, perhaps. for the lack 
of appreciation of the latest tax cut Is that 
in a time of increasing prosperity when 
people are earning more money they do not 
feel that there has been a tax reduction, 
for with greater personal earnings they pay 
more in taxes. They do not realize how 
much more they would have paid if there 
had been no cut. 

TAXES ARE TOO HICH 


I believe that taxes are too high for every 
segment of our population and they should 
be reduced at the first opportunity, but 
the people must help bring about the op- 
portunity—that is if a majority of them 
want lower Government spending and re- 
sulting tax reductions, 

The ways of the voters sometimes seem 
surprising and you can’t help understand- 
ing—remembering history—why many Mem- 
bers of Congress look at the political ad- 
vantage of voting for economy and lower 
taxes with a somewhat jaundiced eye. 

We must have economy in Government. 
We must have cuts in taxes. But the sup- 

t of the average voter for such policies 
has in the past, to say the least, been half- 
hearted. A headline in the Washington Star 
last week is discouraging. I quote: 
“SENATORS RESTORE MOST OF HOUSE MONEY 

- BILL CUT 


“The Senate Appropriations Committee 
has restored practically all of the $47 mil- 
lion slashed out of a deficiency money bill 
by the House. 

“The action, regarded as the first econ- 
omy test of the session on the Senate side 
of the Capitol, came yesterday on the int- 
tial appropriations measure submitted by 
President Eisenhower in 1957.” 

THE UPPER HOUSE 


Some humorist has said that the reason 
the Senate is known as the Upper House 
is because it always uns the appropriations 
made by the House. The above is just one 
example, but I am sure that pressures from 
Officials and individuals interested in the 
spending projects had much to do with the 
result by making their views known, while 
the economy minded remained silent. 

The nub of the matter appears to be: Will 
those who are sincerely interested in econ- 
omy join ranks to fight as hard to back up 
economy-minded Members of Congress as 
do the militant free-spending groups to 
thwart their efforts. 

Congress is troubled by the size of the 
budget, but many Members—both Demo- 
crats and Republicans—also are troubled by 
the lessons of history which have made 
them skeptical as to whether the majority 
of the people really want curtailment of 
heavy Government spending.“ 


Stegmaier Co. of Wilkes-Barre Wins 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader Evening 
News of February 21, 1957, stating that 
the Stegmaier Brewing Co. of Wilkes- 
Barre, was awarded the first prize among 
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United States breweries in a nationwide 

poster contest: 

Awann Won BY STEGMAIER— WILE RECEIVE 
CITATION AT CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, February 21.—The Stegmaier 
Brewing Co., now in its 100th year of busi- 
ness, has been awarded first prize among 
United States breweries at the annual out- 
door poster competition held here. 

Stegmaler's award-winning poster was se- 
lected as the best in the brewery category 
in 1956 by a panel of 17 Judges representing 
advertising agencies, art museums, and com- 
mercial designers throughout the Nation, 

The brewery will be officially honored, along 
with other winners, at an awards luncheon 
to be held here on April 30 by the competi- 
tion's sponsors, the Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago and Outdoor Advertising, Inc, 

The Stegmaier poster, and other winning 
entries, will be displayed during the month 
of May at the main branch of the Chicago 
Public Library. 


The Old Santa Fe Trail as A National 


Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J, FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr, BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 28, 1957, I introduced a bill to 
provide that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall investigate and report to the 
Congress as to the advisability of estab- 
lishing as a national monument a site 
on the Old Santa Fe Trail near Dodge 
City, Kans. As further evidence of the 
desirability of establishing this monu- 
ment I want to bring to your attention 
an excerpt from a National Park Service 
report made in 1956: 


Santa Fe TRAIL REMAINS 


Near the little station siding of Howell, 
Kans, 8 miles east of Cimarron, 10 miles 
west of Dodge City, on a low bluff adjoining 
Highway U. S. 50 and overlooking the Ar- 
kansas River, there has been providentially 
preserved over 1 continuous mile of clearly 
visible remains of the original Santa Fe 
Trall. This site is worthy of careful con- 
sideration on these grounds: (1) The Santa 
Fe Trail is a historic highway, rivaling the 
Oregon Trail in national fame; (2) most of 
the 800 miles of the historic Santa Fe Trail 
is in the State of Kansas; (3) these authentic 
remains are believed by reliable informants 
to be the best preserved and most extensive 
along the length of the trail; (4) the remains 
are distinct and impressive, in a relatively 
unspoiled setting; (5) this was part of the 
‘trunk line’ of the Santa Fe Trail, which 
split at nearby Cimarron Crossing; (6) the 
site is relatively accessible to millions of 
travelers over nearby U. S. 50; (7) the ter- 
rain lends itself to a minimum outlay for 
protection and interpretation of historic fea- 
tures, It is recommended that a compre- 
hensive survey be made of the Santa Fe 
Trail so that proper evaluation can be made 
of this site in historical and geographical 


perspective. 

In passing this bill and establishing 
this monument I believe that we would 
be keeping faith with our pioneering 
forefathers who so courageously took 
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the trail that opened the West and it 
would serve as a stirring remainder of 
our great American heritage to the gen- 
erations following. 


Problems of American Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, no man 
is better qualified by trainipg, knowl- 
edge, and experience to comment on the 
problems of American education than 
Earl J. McGrath, the author of the let- 
ter which follows. Dr. McGrath is now 
executive officer of the Institute of High- 
er Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Before accepting this im- 
portant position he was president of the 
University of Kansas City. 

‘TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N. Y.. March 4, 1957. 
To the EDITOR or tHe New YORK TIMES: 

Your issue of March 2. 1957, reports the 
testimony of Mr. John Miles, representing 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
before the House Committee on Education 
and Labor regarding the schoolhouse short- 
age in the United States. As the witness 
who appeared before this committee for the 
National Education Association and as for- 
mer United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, I wish to comment on Mr. Miles testi- 
mony. 

I was happy to observe, as the report of the 
committee hearings at which I testified will 
show, that there was little disposition among 
the members of the committee to dispute the 
fact, which is clearly stated in President 
Eisenhower's special message on education. 
that a real and. urgent need for more class- 
rooms exists*and that Federal assistance 13 
absolutely essential. If the committee 13 
representative of the whole Congress, as p 
believe it is, the questions now before the 
Congress relate to the type and amount of 
aid and to the methods of distribution 
rather than to the need. For this reason, 
Mr. Miles’ testimony is all the more shocking. 

First, with regard to the numbers game 
which, I regret, Mr. Miles has revived: Aŝ 
early as 1952 a study for the Congress, made 
In the United States Office of Education, 
schoolhouse facilities showed a critical short- 
age of classrooms throughout the Nation. 
These figures on need for new facilities 
which involved over $10 billion, were sup 
plied by the education officers In the sever 
States and not, as sometimes stated, by bu- 
reaucrats in Washington. With regard to 
theses compelling figures on the need for 
Federal aid, the Chamber of Commerce took 
the same position then that it takes nos 
The chamber then said, as it says now, that 
if left to their own devices, the States and 
communities would soon bulld the addition 
classrooms out of their own resources. 

Yet, 5 years later, as Secretary Folsom has 
shown, the present shortage of cl 
still numbers 159,000. Even with increased 
building, the gap between need and construc” 
tion has not materially closed. It is cleat 
to those who really want to get at the truth 
in this situation, that the argument that 
the States and local districts could and would 
bulld the needed classrooms had no validity 
then and has none now. Nevertheless, Mr. 
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Miles, on behalf of the leadership of the 
United States Chamber of Commercee, ad- 
Vances the same threadbare and false argu- 
ment that the States and school districts 
will, in 3 years, bulld the needed facilities 
from their own resources. 

In view of the facts abundantly available 
to all those who sincerely wish to arrive at 
the truth—facts whose soundness is admitted 
by all reputable educators and informed lay- 
men—one is irresistably driven to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Miles’ statement was not 
Made in good faith. To suggest a delaying 
action for another survey is dishonestly to 
use a ruse to prevent any action on an impor- 
tant social problem already adequately illu- 
Minated by existing facts. Aside from the 
fact that, if Mr. Miles’ advice is followed, 
hundreds of thousands of children will be 
deprived of an adequate education, there are 
three disturbing aspects of this testimony 
which voters, and especially their congres- 
slonal representatives, will want to consider 
Seriously. 

The first is the deviousness involved in the 
statement by the chamber representative 
that the States and local communities should 
and can bulld their own schools. If the 
Chamber really believes this statement and 
ardently wants the schools built, sincere men 
Might reasonably expect that the State and 

bodies of the chamber of commerce 
Would be carrying on thumping campaigns 
Tor larger State appropriations and larger 
bond issues for schools. This would, in 

own logic, be the best way to avoid 
legislation while, at the same time, 
bending their efforts toward relieving the 
Present emergency. Regrettably the opposite 
la true. Such legislation and bond issues 
ve repeatedly been vigorously opposed in 
the States and communities by some of these 
People in the chamber who argue 
against Federal aid. The only deduction one 
can draw is that the chamber wants to spend 
88 little as possible for schools. This posi- 
would be understandable, if not defensi- 

U the chamber were equally parsimoni- 

with the public's money in all other re- 
peots. But the record shows it isn't. Where 
Own selfish interests are involved, as, for 
Sample in the matter of road bullding, it 
none of the revulsion toward Increased 
eral grants and the inevitable increased 
burden of taxes which it exhibits toward the 
diture of Federal money for the im 
ment of our children’s education. Since 
1 education of our children for work and 
Or the responsibilities of citizenship are di- 
connected with the well-being of our 
try and its position of strength in the 
sored at large, one can draw his own conclu- 
+e concerning the social responsibilities qt 
chamber of commerce. 
pos condiy, thoughtful citizens will be trou- 
ed by the influence of a self-interested and 
cially strong lobby on the legislative 
which is supposed to operate with 
efficacy in behalf of all in a democratic 
rey: A Washington reporter of the New 
thes Times states, in an article on page 52 of 
© March 3, 1957, issue, that educators in 
en House hearing were reporting from key 
ties that high officials of the chamber of 
erce were stimulating letters, tele- 
Brams, and telephone messages to the Con- 
esa opposing Federal aid for schoolhouse 
“onstruction. For this reason congressional 
ne is running 5 to 1 against Federal legis- 
` tion for providing ald to the States for the 
Fe of school facilities. Yet as late as 
the 10, 1957, a Gallup poll, reported in 
An Washington Post, showed that American 
Tenens, regardless of political affiliation or 
i ligion, were overwhelmingly in favor of this 
Ype of legislation; overall, the percentage 
Was 76. Surely the Members of Congress, 
g as they do their entire constituency 
ton not a special group with unlimited finan- 
resources to press their own case, will 
Tecognize that the letters recelved opposing 
ald constitute a negligible, though 
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vocal, percentage of their constituents, and 
that the vast majority of voters want Federal 
aid for schoolhouse construction. 

Thirdly, there is an aspect of this testi- 
mony which is often overlooked but which, 
in my mind, may be the most important of 
all, though its effect may be more remote. 
We are now engaged in a struggle with com- 
munism, the most serious danger to our free 
enterprise system that has ever appeared. 
Millions of human beings in other parts of 
the world have fallen prey to the blandish- 
ments and false promises of totalitarian 
propaganda. Recent events in the Middle 
East show the possibility of our losing other 
hundreds of millions to the banner of com- 
munism. One of the greatest handicaps in 
the uncommitted areas is the feeling among 
those people, rightly er wrongly, that we are 
& materialistic Nation interested primarily in 
things and not in people. They wonder why 
a nation, which does not hesitate to spend 
$50 billion for roads, debates for years about 
spending $2 billion or $3 billion for schools, 
This attitude can be found all through the 
Middle East, Asia, and Africa, as anyone 
knows who talks with candid people in those 
areas as I have done. This attitude finds 
confirmation in fact when a large national 
organization in the United States favors 
spending Federal money for material things, 
such as roads, and opposes expenditures for 
intellectual and spiritual things, such as 
education—and let it not be said that school- 
houses, or the lack of them, have no influence 
on the intellectual, spiritual, and moral de- 
velopment of our children, 

The strongest defense of free enterprise, 
and our free way of life generally, at home is 
increased opportunity for the development 
of the talents of our people. The strongest 
defense against communism abroad is the 
recognition among other peoples that we 
stand for human, not material, values. In 
both respects, the enactment of Federal legis- 
lation for schoolhouse construction will 
strengthen our position at home and abroad. 

Those who love this land of freedom, which 
by the help of God has all other 
creations of the human mind and hand, will 
not be misled in their thinking by the revival 
of the numbers racket on schoolhouse con- 
struction. This attempt to deceive the peo- 
ple has already deprived hundreds of thou- 
sands of American children of their educa- 
tional birthright and the Nation of inesti- 
mable knowledge and skills so sorely needed 
in the fullest development of our democratic 
society. It is gratifying to observe that many 
members of the local chambers of commerce 
are not in favor of this socially detrimental 
policy which, if continued, in the end will 
undermine public faith and confidence in the 
purposes and policies of American business. 
The inexorable pen of history will eulogize 
those who put the educational welfare of 
American children above self-interest, It 
will treat the others with the same impartial 
objectivity. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL J. MCGRATH, 
Executive Officer, Institute of Higher 
Education, 


Birthday of Pope Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 
Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday 
of last week, March 2, 1957, Pope Pius 


XII celebrated his 81st birthday and the 
18th anniversary of his election as head 
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of the Catholic Church. I should like, 
at this time, to add a word of personal 
congratulations to the thousands of mes- 
sage he has received from all over the 
world. 

His spiritual leadership has long been 
a source of strength to those countries 
resisting the threat of atheistic commu- 
nism and of courage to those suppressed 
peoples who have been persecuted be- 
cause of their faith and have been sub- 
jected to the evils of the Communist 
system. 

His tireless devotion to the cause of 
peace and justice, and his scholarly pro- 
nouncements on matters dealing with a 
wide range of subjects both spiritual and 
temporal have long been a source of in- 
spiration to the peoples of the world, 
regardless of their faith. 

At this time, and in the name of the 
people of my district, among whom are 
thousands of Catholics, I pray that the 
world will, for many more years, have 
the benefit of his inspired leadership. 


Is Force the Uppermost Idea in Foreign 
and Domestic Policies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
as Members of Congress we get a good 
many letters whenever the Congress 
starts consideration of policies that af- 
fect the whole United States. Particu- 
larly is this true when a policy such as 
the Middle East resolution is being con- 
sidered by Congress. 

This letter calls attention to the 
phrase, “of using force as a basic Ameri- 
can policy,” in connection with the Mid- 
dle East problem, and the writer asks 
whether the same idea is to be a basic 
policy as far as domestic civil rights are 
concerned. 

This letter simply wants to know if, 
in the final analysis, force is to be the 
uppermost idea in foreign and domestic 
policies, 

The letter follows: 

FALLS CHORCH, VA., 
February 22, 1957. 
Hon. WINT SMITH, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMTTH: In the Presi- 
dent's February 20 Middle East message he 
stated: “If the United Nations once admits 
that international disputes can be settled 
by using force, then we will have destroyed 
the very foundation of the organization, 
and our best hope of establishing a real 
world order.“ On the other hand, the Presi- 
dent has asked the Congress to endorse his 
proposal to use United States Armed Forces 
in the Middle East, if necessary. 

He proclaims a gospel against the employ- 
ment of force as an implement of sovereign 
authority in one instance. Yet, he is the 
first to hasten to propose and to promote 
the use of armed force to implement the 
resolutions of the United Nations, ostensi- 
bly organized as an international voluntary 
association of nations. 

This is the birthday of George Washing- 
ton, the Father of our Nation, It seems, 
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therefore, an appropriate time to ask if 
the real issue is the employment of force 
as the ultimate test of authority. Or, 
rather, is it simply a question of where that 
authority for the employment of force shall 
be vested? 

That these foreign entanglements are but 
un extension of our progressive departure 
from individual strength and responsibility 
to rellance upon an American adaptation of 
the Marxian ideology is demonstrated by the 
chronological sequence of events over the 
past half century. At this hour this pat- 
tern has developed on the domestic front 
to the point that the constitutional sover- 
eignty of the several States af the Union 
over their internal affairs is being suspended 
by capricious judicial decree. At this hour 
some men are being awarded civil rights 
at the expense of others who are to be de- 
nied the right of trial by jury and the right 
of freedom of expression. At this hour the 
Federal Government is about to assume 
intra-State police power in order to pursue 
interests in harmony with the United Na- 
tions which the President has endorsed as 
“our best hope for establishing a real world 
order. 

Has not the time arrived, if we are the 
men and women that we pride ourselves 
to be, that we cease to insult the memory 
of our Founding Fathers: that we cease to 
degrade the American tradition; that we 
cease to deceive ourselves concerning our 
present status? Let us face up to the fact 
that we are no longer individually free, 
nor individually responsible as individuals 
Or as a Nation. Let us frankly admit our 
national breach of faith with the spiritual 
authority of our forefathers that we may 
proceed openly to our just rewards. At 
least, the brotherhood of man could credit 
us with some claim to integrity. 

Respectfully, 
KENNETH H. Hool x. 


Interest Rates on Veterans’ Housing 


$ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
letter from one of my constituents, Mr. 
Paul R. Ringler, 8226 Huntington Road, 
Huntington Woods, Mich., regarding 
interest rates on veterans’ housing: 


Rossi & RINGLER, 
Detroit. Mich., February 22, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM BROOMFIELD, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConoressMAN: We read by the papers 
that the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has 
voted against raising the interest rates on 
veterans housing. This we realize will put 
the Veterans’ Administration out of the 
housing business. 

As builders, we realize this will eliminate 
a certain portion of the housing market 
which means, of course, our business will 
suffer. It is about time that the Veterans’ 
Administration go out of the housing busi- 
ness. They have done a fair job to date but 
after 11 years this program should be washed 
out. The Federal Housing Administration, 
for à quarter pf a century, has done a mar- 
velous job and should be given every pos- 
sible support by the Congress. If the Con- 
kress feels that veterans are still to be given 
some special benefits in obtaining housing 
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then let those benefits be administered by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

It has been our feeling for years that to 
have two agencies doing the same job in 
competition with each other was a waste 
of the taxpayer's money and certainly in 
view of the king size budget presented this 
year, any effort to consolidate governmental 
activities should be seriously considered. 

Very truly yours, 
PAUL L. RINGER, 
Huntington Woods, Mich. 


Progressive Tax Reductions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, undoubt- 
edly, many Members of Congress are 
receiving letters from businessmen 
throughout the country asking Congress’ 
action to reduce Federal expenditures 
to an extent that will assure a balanced 
budget for the 1958 fiscal year and per- 
mit starting equitable progressive tax re- 
ductions which these businessmen con- 
sider essential to the country's welfare. 

I received such a letter from Mr. Frank 
D. Stranahan, cochairman of the Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Co., of Toledo, Ohio. 

In reviewing the rise of quick tax 
amortization certificates, by Mr. Strana- 
han’s company, I found that in Septem- 
ber 1952 the Champion Spark Plug Co. 
received a $420,000 certificate authoriz- 
ing a 65 percent amortization in 5 years. 
This certificate was for the acquisition of 
machinery in the Toledo plant of the 
company. In January 1953 this same 
company received a $2,177,000 certificate 
providing for a 55 percent depreciation in 
5 years on machinery and buildings re- 
quired for the company’s Cambridge, 
Ohio, plant. 

It seems to me that companies which 
have been the beneficiaries of quick tax- 
amortization certificates are not in good 
graces asking for consideration to give 
them progressive tax reductions. They 
have been using devices which have 
diverted the public's tax money from the 
Public Treasury into the buildings, ma- 
chinery, and facilities which they have 
acquired in this way. - 

Following is a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Stranahan, cochair- 
man of the Champion Spark Plug Co., 
and the reply which I have addressed to 
him this date: 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUG Co,. 
Toledo, Ohto, February 21, 1957. 
Congressman CHARLES A, VANIK, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VANIK: Businessmen 
all over the country, through the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, also their 
affillated State and civic organizations, ask 
and expect your best cooperation in bringing 
about a sizable reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures that will both assure a balanced budget 
for the 1958 fiscal year and permit starting 
equitable progressive tax reductions so highly 
essential to our country’s welfare. 

Assurances are requested that you sre in 
accord with this program and will do your 
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utmost to bring about in the present session 
of Congress through favorable action on the 
Hoover recommendations and the elimina- 
tion of all Federal expenditures that are not 
absolutely essential to the fiscal year of 1958. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK D. STRANAHAN, 
Cochairman. 


Manch 5, 1957. 
Mr. FRANK D. STRANAHAN, 
Cochairman, Champion Spark Plug Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Dear Ma. StkaANAHAN: Thank you for your 
letter of February 21, 1957, requesting my 
cooperation in bringing about a sizable re- 
duction in Federal expenditures that will 
assure both a balanced budget for the 1958 
fiscal year and permit starting equitable pro- 
gressive tax reductions so highly essential to 
our country's welfare. 

I wonder whether the progressive tax re- 
ductions which you urge are as essential to 
our country’s welfare as they are to the wel- 
fare of your company and its stockholders. 
In reviewing the record of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, I note with interest that 
in September 1952 your Toledo plant was 
granted a quick amortization certificate in 
the sum of $420,000 authorizing 65 percent 
depreciation in 5 years on the purchase of 
machinery. In January 1953 I note that your 
company also was authorized a $2,177,000 
quick amortization certificate for the pur- 
chase of machinery and buildings for your 


Cambridge, Ohio, plant. This certificate au- 


thorized 55 percent depreciation in 5 years. 

It seems to me that this country would be 
closer to a reduction in national debt and 
in our income taxes if companies like your 
own had not relied upon the use of quick 
tax writeoffs in the construction of produc- 
tion facilities. The use of these writeoffs 
was discriminatory to your competitors and 
diverted a considerable portion of your tax- 
able income from the Federal Treasury to 
the construction of your company's expand- 
ing facilities. 

It is estimated that somewhere between 
$20 billion and $32 billion have escaped the 
Public Treasury in this way. If this sum 
of money had been paid into the National 
Treasury through the payment of income 
taxes on existing schedules, the national debt 
would have been monumentally reduced. 

It seems to me that it would be good Fed- 
eral housekeeping to maintain current tax 
rates until the national debt is reduced to 
more tolerable proportions, You may be sure 
that I will do everything in my power to 
resist the further use of quick tax writeoffs 
which your company has found so useful. 
In addition, I will resist corporate tax reduc- 
tions until the Government can recoup some 
of its tax losses on the quick tax amortiza- 
tion device. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES A. VANIK, 
Member of Congress. 


Research and Development in Jeopardy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
include the following editorial from the 
5 Force Journal of March 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IN JroparDY? 

The services and industry, which together 

make up the defense team, must be wary 
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the surprising decision announced this week 
by Secretary Charles E. Wilson to merge the 
Offices of the Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense for Research and Development and En- 
gineering. In the consolidation, engineering 
came out on top—at least for the present. 
This of course, could be the happenstance of 
the fact that the chief of Research and De- 
Yelopment, Dr. Clifford C. Furnas, had re- 
Signed his post to return to duties as the 
Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, and 
that the Chief of Engineering, Mr. Frank D. 
Newbury, who has valuable Pentagon ex- 
Perience, is staying on. 

Whatever the personalities involved, there 
Will be proper concern over the implications 
Of Mr. Wilson's action. Noteworthy is the 
fact that at the time the Hoover Commission 
recommendations were made public last 
Spring, it was Mr. Wilson himself who opposed 

Tecommendation that the two Assistant 
tarlats be merged. He said that there 
proper work for each official, What 
ged Mr. Wilson's mind is not known. 

That there is reason for alarm over the 
Apparent downgrading of Research and De- 
Yelopment is evident. One need only recall 

appeal by Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 

United States Air Force, Chief of Staff, for 
A stepped-up Research and Development ef- 
fort following his return from a visit to 

Ussia last year, Instead, the Air Foree Re- 
Search and Development effort is being re- 
duced. The Army has said that its civilian 
Research and Development Director should 
be an Assistant Secretary; presumably Mr. 
Wilson’s new order will thwart that objective. 

The recent jet-age conference of the Air 
Force Association was featured by repeated 
calls for more intensified Research and De- 
Yelopment efforts. Dr. Edward Teller, the 

lant thermonuclear physicist, issued the 

ging statement that this Nation's task 

now was not to try to stay ahead of the Rus- 

in science, but rather to try and re- 
eapture the lead. 

It could very well be that Mr. Wilson's de- 

n to abolish the Research and Develop- 
t post at the Pentagon does not mean 

ly a further curtallment of research 
evelopment expenditures and efforts. 
hope so. But the fear that is being 
in the services and in industry is jus- 
And understandable. There is wonder 
Mr. Wilson, who has indicated that he 
be leaving office this year, did not choose 
ve this important decision for his suc- 
Particularly since he himself de- 
for so long a time to take action on 
Hoover Commission recommendation. 


“ANN EEE 


It Had Better Be Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, I com- 
the to the attention of our colleagues 
ton, Clowing article by Gerald W. John- 
lig Which appeared in the New Repub- 
ot March 4, 1957; 
Surerriciat, Aspect: It Hap Berrer Be 
Goon 
these words are written the Jam into 
we have worked ourselves in the 
le East seems to be so critical that si- 
lu imposed upon the most doubtful. 
is nothing to do now but support the 
t and the Secretary of State in any- 
ey do, short of rank insanity. All 
to the dispute should be given to un- 
tand that, whatever may be our differ- 


fg 
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ences among ourselves, we are prepared to 
prove that the official utterances of the 
United States are not idle words, even when 
the policy they announce seems less than 
ideal. 

However, judgment is merely reserved, not 
yielded. At the proper time an accounting 
will be exacted. If the present, negotiations 
are conducted with skill and success, the ac- 
counting may be little more than a formal- 
ity; otherwise, it will be serious indeed. 

The completely committed Zionists in this 
country are a small minority—highly vocal, 
to be sure, but not numerous. At present, 
however, the merits and demerits of Zionism 
are irrelevant. 

The relevant facts are that Israel is a civ- 
ilized country, friendly to the United States, 
and firmly committed to the Western ideal 
of political Itberty. It is facing a coalition 
of backward countries with nothing but 
contempt for our way of life, and incited to 
hostility by the great power that Is our 
avowed enemy and the only serious threat 
to our national survival. 

The complicated diplomacy of the past 4 
years has now placed us in such a position 
that many foreign observers are drawing in- 
ferences extremely embarrassing to us, 
With apparent justification they have de- 
cided that we are allowing ourselves to be 
used as a catspaw by the Arabs and the Com- 
munists, in their scheme to eliminate Israel. 

This is an intolerable position for a great, 
independent nation, and the diplomacy that 
has led us into it certainly cannot be de- 
scribed as brilliant. 

It is an utterly false position. No rational 
man will accuse Mr. Dulles of deliberately 
contriving to make the United States the ally 
of slave-traders and the Communists, even in 
the superficial aspect, much less in solid 
reality. It appears that he has simply been 
gut-maneuvered, at least so far. 

It is conceivable that this is a deceptive 
appearance. It is conceivable that by some 
brilliant stroke within the next few days Mr. 
Dulles will retrieve the position, restore the 
true relations and leave his antagonists baf- 
fied and humiliated. It is conceivable, but 
do you really belleve it? 

His critics, in fairness, must give him time. 
More, they must be prepared, if he pulls it 
off, to offer him abject apologies, perhaps 
even to accept Eisenhower's estimate of him 
as the greatest Secretary of State in history. 

But, so much being stipulated, his critics 
will have a right to demand his resignation 
if he doesn't pull it off. This has no refer- 
ence to the Zionists. Non-Jewish America 
has no intention of being caught aiding and 
abetting the destruction of any liberty-lov- 
ing nation, Israel included. We have no 
taste for even appearing to countenance such 
a crime. So diplomacy that ends by putting 
us in such a position that the scornful can 
accuse us of intriguing with the criminals 
is appallingly incompetent diplomacy; and 
in the present state of the world there is no 
nation which can afford to tolerate Incom- 
petent diplomacy. 

The President has given the wild turkeys 
of Georgia a reprieve by hastening back to 
Washington. Evidently he has at last awak- 
ened to the seriousness of the situation. 
The country is relieved. for during the war 
he gained a reputation as a master-hand at 
composing disputes and pouring oil on 
troubled waters. He will need all his skill 
and ingenuity to straighten out this mess 
with credit to the United States. 

But even if he succeeds, he will be asked 
some questions, and if he doesn’t succeed 
the questions will become very searching 
indeed. The direction in which Mr. Dulles’ 
diplomacy was taking us has been apparent 
to acute observers for a long time and their 
objections have been strong. But hitherto 
the President has met them with resentment. 

Very well. If the fat is now in the fire, the 
blistering will not be monopolized by Dulles; 
the man who put him in office and kept him 
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in office in the face of mounting criticism 
cannot escape his share. The Secretary of 
Stete is an agent of the President, and the 
principal is responsible for the acts of his 
agent. If the present snarl eventuates in 
anything short of a brilliant, unmistakable 
triumph of the administration, responsibility 
for getting us into the snarl will remain a 
heavy burden, which cannot be loaded en- 
tirely on the shoulders of the Secretary of 
State. 


The Case for the Statehood Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of my State—the last to enter the 
Union—have always been sympathetic to 
the cause of statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii. The vivid memories Arizona's 
older generation have concerning our 
long fight to gain statehood have given 
us a special insight into the ambitions 
and hopes of the citizens of these two 
Territories. 

Again, as in previous years, it is easy 
to predict that Arizona’s Senators and 
Representatives—2 Democrats and 2 Re- 
publicans—will vote unanimously for the 
statehood bills presented to this Congress. 

Typical of the Arizona point of view is 
the following editorial which appeared 
last Saturday, March 2, in the independ- 
ent Arizona Daily Star, of Tucson: 

Hawatl AND ALASKA AS STATES 


When Arizona celebrated its 45th birthday 
as a State, it brought back some memories of 
its long struggle to attain that status, and 
their connection with the efforts of Hawail 
and Alaska to achieve a similar ambition. 

Just as warnings were sounded in the years 
previous to 1912 about the danger and the 
futility of Arizona being allowed to become a 
State, so are warnings being sounded today 
about Hawall. Just as Arizona's pleas were 
ridiculed, so today are Hawali’s, What non- 
sense to allow a State with so few people, and 
most of them Mexicans, to be allowed to be- 
come a State. 

New Mexico enjoyed much the same posi- 
tion Alaska does today. However, there was 
this difference, Efforts were made to admit 
New Mexico and Arizona as one State. That 
would not be practical in the case of Hawaii 
and Alaska, but Arizona had to rise up and 
fight that proposal. 

When Arizona did become a State, it did so 
in company with New Mexico, and they were 
the last States to achieve the status. The 
dire forebodings made at that time have not 
come to pass. Both new States have fur- 
nished, on the whole, level-headed Senators 
and Representatives. Arizona, in its vote for 
President, has always backed the winner. 

Arizona was spanked by President Taft and 
had its status of statehood delayed, because 
the new constitution provided for the recall 
of judges. That was too much for a distin- 
guished judge like President Taft. He ve- 
toed the bill passed by Congress. Arizona 
had to drop that clause from its constitution, 
whereupon a new bill went through Congress 
and was signed by the President. 

Immediately afterward Arizona, by a vote 
of the people, put the recall of judges back 
into its constitution. Moreover, Arizona's 
constitution to this day contains the almost 
unheard-of provisions for advisory“ recalls 
of its Representatives and Members of Con- 
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gress. It has many other provisions which 
today seem a bit rfdiculous, but which in 
1912 represented the best progressive 
thinking. 

Just as our Union has survived the admis- 
sion of the dangerous States of Arizona and 
New Mexico, so it will survive the admission 
of Hawali and Alaska, Just as Arizona and 
New Mexico finally had to work together to 
win statehood, and to muster enough politi- 
cal influence among the Members of Con- 
gress, so the chances are that Hawali and 
Alaska will have to do the same thing. 

The trend of events forecasts rapidly in- 
creasing development in both Hawalli and 
Alaska to justify their admission to the 
Union as States. Arizona can sympathize 
with their aspirations and the Justice of 
their cause, 


Puerto Ricans—Americans 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission obtained by the Resi- 
dent Commissioner, the Honorable 
Fernés-Isern, of Puerto Rico, for the 
Members to extend their remarks, I join 
with my colleagues in the tribute paid to 
the able and distinguished Resident Com- 
missioner Fernos-Isern and to the Puerto 
Rican people. 

Hawaii is proud of the several thou- 
sand Puerto Ricans who have made a 
very distinct contribution to the economy 
of Hawaii. Our transplanted Puerto 
Ricans have also added to our cultural 
and political life. 

In the true tradition of the Hawaiian, 
Puerto Ricans have been integrated into 
the cosmopolitan community of peoples 
that is Hawaii. Their volatile natures, 
their gracious and pleasing personalities, 
their industry and fortitude, have won 
for them the admiration and friendship 
of the many cultures who share in the 
development of the melting pot blended 
together by the Hawaiian. 

Hawaii is very glad to have the Puerto 
Ricans participating in the building of 
the institutions by which the paradise of 
the Pacific has won the respect and ad- 
miration of all who know her. We ex- 
pect still greater attainments by the peo- 
ple whom Puerto Rico has sent to us. 

The celebration of Friendship Day, 
illustrating as it does the basic Amer- 
ican sense of fair play and justice, in- 
creases the faith and nurtures the hope 
of the people of Hawaii in statehood for 
Hawaii. Though Puerto Rico was de- 
scribed as being appertinent to but not a 
part of the United States, America 
demonstrated her belief in democracy 
and showed that she did not believe in 
half measures for any people by the 
granting of full citizenship to the Puerto 
Ricans just 40 years ago on March 2. 
The people of Hawaii and Alaska are 
confident that Hawaii and Alaska will 
have the last step of an incorporated 
Territory accomplished in the very near 
future by their admission as States of 
the Union. 
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It is a privilege and a pleasure to con- 
gratulate the people of Puerto Rico on 
their remarkable progress over the last 
40 years, and as an American on this 
occasion to be proud to be an American. 


Chairman Carl Durham, of the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, Discussed the Building of Atomic 
Power Reactors Over the NBC-TV Net- 
work, February 19, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 19, 1957, over the NBC-TV net- 
work, our distinguished colleague, Rep- 
resentative Cart DURHAM, of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, dis- 
cussed the building of atomic power re- 
actors, During the course of the dis- 
cussion, Chairman DurHam answered 
questions by Messrs. Garroway and 
Blair, of the NBC-TV network staff. 

In view of this timely discussion of 


such an important subject, I hope that 


every Member of Congress will take the 
time to read the following account of 
this interesting TV discussion: 

On the television screen, Dave Garroway 
was seen In closeup seated at hia regular desk. 
The camera moved back to medlum distance 
while Frank Blair joined Dave Garroway. 
seating himself beside Dave at his desk. To- 
gether they turned to the monitor screen 
behind them where the Congressman ap- 
peared in closeup. From time to time dur- 
ing the interview, the Congressman was seen 
on fullecreen closeup. 

“Less than 90 minutes from now, m Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
will open important public hearings in Wash- 
ington. The committee wants to know how 
this country is doing in harnessing the atom 
for peacetime purposes. 

“Presiding will be Democratic Representa- 
tive Car: HAM, of North Carolina, the 
chairman of the joint committee. Repre- 
sentative DurHam has stopped by in our 
Washington studio this morning to answer a 
few questions on the subject from Frank and 
myself. 

“Are you there, Mr. Congressman?" 

Congressman DURHAM; “Yes; I am here, 
Dave. 

Mr, Garroway: There you are, right there. 
Well, in 1954, Congress decided that the 
peacetime use of nuclear power should be 
developed by a partnership of Government 
and private industry. Now what does that 
mean?” 

Congressman DURHAM: “Well, it is rather 
broad, The 1954 act was passed, of course, 
to primarily assist private industry to get 
into the business of developing the atomic 
energy field for humanity, and for the benefit 
of the whole country.” 

Mr. Garroway: “I see.” 

Congressman DURHAM: “The act, of course, 
is rather broad. It covers all fields and ali 
aspects of the atomic energy industry.“ 

Mr. Garroway: Well, now, sir, the tax- 
payer, through the Government, of course, 
apent tens of billions of dollars to discover 
the secrets of the atom. Why did Congress 
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decide to share these expensive secrets, in- 
stead of having the Government make the 
profits which could be expected In the fu- 
ture?“ 

Congressman DurHam: Well, I think, if 
you look back to the 1946 act, which I was 
one of the charter members on the commit- 
tee, that was completely owned and held by 
the Government, as you probably know. The 
Congress, of course, decided, and the country. 
that we had done a lot of research and devel- 
opment in this field, which, of course, was 
could be a benefit to human beings in the 
field of agriculture, medicine, and many other 
fields, industry primarily—and sọ Congress 
decided that it was in the best interest of 
the people to let them share in this Invest- 
ment, since they had themselves made the 
investment from tax sources.” 

Mr. Garroway: “I see. Frank Blair has & 
question for you, Mr. DURHAM," 

Mr. Blair: "Good morning, Congressman.” 

Congressman DURHAM: “Good morning.” 

Mr. Blair: “A recent survey by Nucleonics 
Magazine shows that most industrial leaders 
in four foreign countries which were sur- 
veyed, feel that Britain is ahead of us in 
harnessing the atom for peacetime use. Now. 
is Britain ahead of us to the best of your 
knowledge?” 

Congressman Dunant: “Well, I think our 
program is much broader than the British. 
I've visited Calder Hall myself and seen the 
reactors. The British were in this kind of ® 
position; of course, as we all know, the power 
situation and the need for it was much 
preater in Britain than it was in this coun“ 
try. It’s not still yet competitive in this 
country. We're still developing and trying 
to develop reactors, of course, which 
bring the cost of power down to a level where 
we can compete. Our local situation is en 
tirely different, so I am definitely of the 
opinion that the British are not ahead in 
this field of atomic energy.” 

Mr. Blair: “Now, in the struggle to win 
the allegiance of the neutral nations, man 
of them poor in coal and oll, as you've sta 
much may depend on whether the East 
the West is first able to deliver atomic- 
penerating plants. Do you know if the 
Russians are capable of delivering such 2 
plant while maybe we're still perfecting 
test models?” I 

Congressman Dun nam: “Well, we don’t 
have very much information on the Rus 
sians, of course. I don't think at the pres 
ent time, from what information I can 
secure, and the best information we 
secure, that they are anywhere near the 
point of development that we are in 
country, I'm sure of that.” 

Mr. Garroway: “Congressman, because we 
are so relatively rich in coal and oil, whil® 
other nations like Britain and France 
poor in such resources, are we not likely te 
fall behind because our efforts are not 
spurred by sheer need and poverty?“ 

Congressman DURHAM: “Well, I think not. 
I think we have a very vigorous reactor 
gram in this country at the present e 
It’s one that covers, not just one reactor 1011 
the British have built, and. of course, wen, 
be able to sell to those countries where 5 
need is there. I, yesterday, just talked y 
the Italian representatlve from his coun iD 
who is in need of power just like the Brit’) 
are, and, of course, they're looking arous 
and it would mean to our interest Of 100 
country, I think, much, if we can dere 
a reactor than we can sell abroad, and thes 
what we are primarily endeayoring to do 
the present time.” 10 

Mr. Garroway: “Well, sir, there's likely I 
be a proposal to turn over peacetime d ont 
opment of atomic energy to a Gov What 
agency, sort of a nationwide TVA. that 
chance do you see for legislation Of 
type?“ 
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Congressman Dunnam: “I don't think 
there's any chance whatever. There's no 
in my opinion, there's no member of the 
committee that's in favor of such à pro- 
gram. I think that we are developing this 
primarily for—we're trying to develop re- 
actors—where industry can come in and 
look at them and build a reactor for any 
company or any power company in the 
Country that desires it, whether it's a co- 
Operative, or whether it’s a public power cr 
Whatever it might be, in the interest of 
development.” 

Mr. Garroway: “How long before we'll be 
Using the maximum number of watts from 
@tomic-energy stations to be bullt in this 
country?” 

Congressman DURHAM: “Well, we're using 
me at the present time. I had the pleas- 
Ure last week, a week ago last, of turning 
on the reactor up at Argonne, which, as you 

produces power. It produces all the 
Power for that laboratory that we have 
there. I think that within the next 5 or 
10 years you're going to see reactors in many 
Parts of this country producing power.” 

Mr. Blair: Do you think there will be many 
Government restrictions and Government 
Supervision over industry's building and 
maintaining these plants?“ 

Congressman Durnam: Oh, I don't think 
20. I think at the present time we have ac- 
Cess permits. They can come in here to the 
Commission and get all the information they 
Want at the present time in buliding a reac- 

There's very little restriction now in 
buflding a reactor.“ 

Mr. Garroway: Do you have any idea how 
big these powerplants will ve?“ 

Congressman DurHAM: Oh, they'll vary in 

erent size, I think, according to the local 
Communities, just like your steam plants do. 
You may have some up to 500,000 kilowatts; 
you may have lesser whatever the de- 
d. I think that will determine to a large 

, what size reactor will bé built.” 

Mr. Garroway: But they only will service 
i community, generally?” 

a bgressman Dournam: “Generally, I'd say 
ont: Garroway: “Thank you very much, Mr. 
nee et for talking with us this morn- 


Congressman DurHam; Thank you. I've 
It very much.” 
{The camera closed in to show Dave Gar- 
Poway on full screen closeup.) 
Sen Garroway: “Thank you Congressman 
Mam, who goes to his committee meet- 
ing in a few minutes.“ 


Statement of Hon. Edward J. Robeson, 
Jr., Before the Celler Subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives, in Opposition to 
H. R. 2145 and Related Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


gtr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr, 
€r, on February 26, 1957, our col- 
e, Hon. Ep Ropeson, Ji., of Virginia, 
iy eared before the Celler subcommittee 
bie Position to the pending civil richts 
that Mr. Ronxsox's presentation before 
. was clear and to the 
and, in my opinion, should be read 
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by every Member of this body. There- 
fore, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I am 
pleased to include herewith the text of 
Mr. Roseson’s statement: 


STATEMENT oF Hon. Epwarp J. ROBESON, In., 
DemocaaT, OF VIRGINIA, BEFORE THE CELLER 
SvuncoMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS OF THE Ju- 
DICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE or REP- 
RESENTATIVES APPEARING IN OPPOSITION TO 
THE CIVIL-RIGHTS LEGISLATION PENDING BE- 
Fore Sam SusCOMMITTEE ON FEBRUARY 26, 
1957 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before this com- 
mittee today in opposition to the legislation 
now under discussion, The vast majority of 
the citizens I represent are opposed to this 
legislation. They feel that it is an unjusti- 
fied invasion by the Federal Government of 
rights reserved to them and the State of 
Virginia by the Federal Constitution. 

It is my opinion, and in fact my conviction, 
that the proposed legislation which this com- 
mittee is now considering, if enacted, will 
violate provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States. It has been and is now my 
purpose to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States. I am further obligated In 
this respect by my oath of office. 

Located in the First Congressional District 
of Virginia which I have the honor to repre- 
sent are Jamestown, Williamsburg, Yorktown, 
and many other historic landmarks of this 
country’s early history. My home on the 
James River is nearby and I have on many 
occasions been present with others who gath- 
ered to commemorate events of great sig- 
nificance. to all Americans. 

Love of liberty and respect of the rights of 
mankind are inherent in the nature of the 
people of Virginin, Virginians will not will- 
ingly relinquish the rights guaranted to them 
by the Constitution of Virginia or by the 
Constitution of the United States. 


It is also my opinion that an impartial and 
objective investigation will show conclu- 
sively that there is no basis of fact sufficient 
to warrant Federal legislation such as is pro- 
posed, The effect of Federal implementa- 
tion can be reasonably expected to bring 
about serious adverse influences which will 
make impossible continuation of the pres- 
ent sympathetic, friendly, and generally sat- 
isfactory relations between the white and the 
colored races which now prevail, particularly 
in the Southern States. 

Recorded human history gives no com- 
parable accomplishment of the development 
of human relationships in which the de- 
scendants of primitive-type people have been 
integrated to such a degree by another race 
whose forebears had for many centuries en- 
joyed a high degree of economic, cultural, 
and religious background. May I emphasize 
that our people of both races worship God 


in the same faith and in like manner, speak 


the same language, and have in general the 
same customs. 

Particularly in Virginia and other Southern 
States, they live and work together as friends 
and neighbors with mutual respect and re- 
gard, As basically Christian people, we en- 
counter an almost unbelievable minimum of 
difficulty because of the inherent obstacle of 
racial characteristics. 

Like many citizens whose forebears for 
generations have lived in the favored South- 
land of our great country, I am unable to 
consider the relationships.of the two races in 
generalities based on the racial differences. 
Rather, people of the Negro race are to me 
individuals, and for many of them from in- 
fancy to the present day I have an abiding, 
affectionate regard and a sense of responsi- 
bility toward their well-being and happiness. 

My concern is primarily for these Negro 
citizens whose well-being depends to so great 
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an extent upon the good will of the white 
citizens who presently are their friends and 
neighbors. 

For many years prior to my election to 
Congress, on May 2, 1950, as an industrial 
executive in responsible charge of personnel 
administration, industrial relations and pub- 
lic relations with one of the world's foremost 
shipbuilding organizations, much of my time 
and effort was directed toward establishing 
and maintaining harmonious relationships in 
industry and the community. I can, I hope 
with becoming modesty, admit to recognized 
competency in the field of human relation- 
ships, not only in industry but in their 
broader aspects. 

In my home area of Virginia the popula- 
tion ratio is approximately 25 percent Negro, 
For many years the company with whom I 
was associated and other employers have 
maintained a similar employment ratio. The 
conditions of work. rates of pay, and em- 
ployee benefits are applicable to all employees 
alike. 

There hns never been a work stoppage or 
race friction in this shipyard, and the 
white and colored citizens have worked har- 
moniously together on the same jobs and 
lived in the same communities. There are 
four large hospitals in this area. Three ac- 
cept both white, and Negro patients. One, 
the Whittaker Memorial Hospital in Newport 
News, is entirely managed, staffed and oper- 
ated by Negroes for Negro patients. I know 
of no other such hospital. 

There are competent Negro citizens en- 
gaged’ in the numerous professions. Many 
profitable businesses are operated by Negroes. 
Some of these are patronized by and are 
dependent on white customers. To illus- 
trate, perhaps the most popular barbershop 
is Negro operated and is located in the main 
business section near the largest bank. 

Our Negro citizens have their own” 
churches, bank and places of amusement 
and entertainment. The schools, of which 
they are justly proud, have 100 percent 
Negro principals and faculties. 

The Huntington High School for Negroes 
is a top-ranking high school with nearly 
3.000 students. They have a modern school 
building and modern facilities, a flood- 
lighted stadium, large gymnasium and other 
facilities beyond what less modern white 
high school in this area now have, There 
has never been any race friction among our 
school children or population, 

Thia is no unusual picture for many ond 
perhaps most localities in the Southern 
States. However, you may be assured that 
the legislation now being considered, to- 
gether with the implementation of the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision, will relegate 
such outstanding accomplishments to the 
more glorious past history of our people. 
It will be impossible to continue the race 
relationship upon which such society as I 
have described must rest. 

There is nothing new in the current effort 
to persuade minority segnrents of a society 
to accept the illusion presented by political 
and Government leaders to bring through 
man-made Iaw and courts, or military en- 
forcement, a better way of life. Inevitably 
and with certainty, disasters overtake them. 
I also have concern that the proposed legis- 
lation is but another step which can and 
will bring us nearer to the point foreseen 120 
years ago by Abraham Lincoln when he said 
in a speech at Springfield, II., on January 27, 
1837: 

“At what point, then, is the approach of 
danger to be expected? I answer, if it ever 
reaches us it must spring up among us; it 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction 
be our lot we must ourselves be its author 
and finisher. As a nation of freemen we 
must live through all time, or die by sul- 
cide.” 
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Tennessee Medal of Honor Holder Hon- 


ored Posthumously in Commissioning 
of New Navy Destroyer Escort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to have included in the Recorp the 
speech delivered by the Honorable J. 
CARLTON Loser on the occasion of the 
commissioning of the new Navy destroyer 
escort the U. S. S. John Willis at Phila- 
delphia on February 21. The U. S. S. 
John Willis is a fitting memorial to the 
unparalleled gallantry of John Willis of 
Nashville, a member of the Navy Medical 
Corps, whose deeds of valor on Iwo Jima 
have earned for him the undying grati- 
tude of the Nation as epitomized in the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

The speech is as follows: 

Admiral McLean, Mrs. Duke, distinguished 
guests, officers and members of the crew, 
ladies and gentlemen, I am deeply grateful 
for the honor you have done me by inviting 
me to say a few words on this very significant 
occasion. And I am aware, as you are, that 
words are weak and only deeds and acts are 
great. 

As we assemble here today to commission 
this new destroyer escort we are aware of 

and can sense the stirring overtones of his- 

tory; the thrilling undertones of gallantry 
and heroism; some muted notes of sorrow 
and sadness; and the challenging call to 
duty of our country. 

Across the stern of this new unit of the 
greatest Navy in the world is the name 
U. S. S. John Willis. In giving his name to 
this new destroyer escort, the Navy and the 
Nation do fitting honor to this brave Navy 
man, who, in going far beyond the call of 
duty, exemplified and reemphasized the treas- 
ured traditions of the United States Navy. 
His gallantry and sacrifice shall, through the 
years be cherished by the people of this great 
Nation as hallowed memories. 

John Harlan Willis was a pharmacist mate 
first class who was assigned to duty with the 
United States Marine Corps in their assault 
on Iwo Jima. On February 28, 1945, while 
acting as platoon corpsman with the 3d 
Battalion, 27th Marines, 5th Marine Division 
he was in action under heavy artillery and 
mortar fire from the enemy. Without re- 
gard for his own safety, John Willis admin- 
istered first aid to the many marines 
wounded during the furious close-in fighting 
until he himself was struck by shrapnel and 


was ordered back to the battle aid station. 


Without waiting for official medical release, 
he quickly returned to his company and 
during a savage hand-to-hand enemy coun- 
terattack daringly advanced to the extreme 
front lines under mortar and sniper fire to 
aid a marine lying wounded in a shell hole. 
Completely unmindful of his own danger 
as the Japanese intensified their attack, 
Willis calmly continued to administer blood 
plasma to his patient, promptly returning 
the first hostile grenade which landed in the 
shell hole while he was working and hurling 
back seven more in quick succession before 
the ninth one exploded in his hand and 
instantly killed him. By his great personal 
valor in serving others at the sacrifice of his 
own life, he inspired his companions, al- 
though terrifically outnumbered, to launch a 
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fiercely determined attack and repulse the 
enemy force. 

These are the thrilling undertones of 
gallantry and heroism; these are the muted 
notes of sorrow and sadness; here is the 
challenging call to duty in the service of our 
country so fully answered. 

Even with this brief recital of events, I 
am sure that you will agree with me when I 
said in the beginning that words are weak 
and only deeds and acts are great. 

This occasion is significant also because it 
underscores the continuing progress being 
made by the United States Navy to better 
serve the Nation in its program of national 
defense. 

The U. S. S. John Willis is one of the sev- 
eral new destroyer escorts. Others will fol- 
low at intervals. And in other shipyards 
around our coastline naval craft of other 
classifications are being constructed, 
launched, given shakedown cruises, and tak- 
ing their places in a magnificent fleet in near 
and remote areas of the world. 

It is essential that we continue to build, 
because the great battle in which John Willis 
and thousands of others have died has not 
yet been won. Fervently we hope and pray 
that the free world can win that battle with- 
out another shot being fired. Ardently we 
plan, confer, and study in a zealous quest 
for a stabilized peace bulit on law and order 
and decency and justice. 

We must continue that search for a peace- 
ful solution of the problems that are rooted 
so deeply in the bloodsoaked soil of a fear- 
ful and frustrated world. We must press 
with unabated ardor toward the goal of a 
world in which the dignity of man once more 
is a sacred thing, and in which all men may 
look up to God rather than down to the 
dictators of a totalitarian state. 

But until such time as the light of real 
brotherhood and mutual respect breaks 
through the overcast of suspicion, hatred, 
and deceit, we must see to it that our aims, 
ideals, and aspirations for peace are backed 
by strength on the sea, the land, and in 
the air. 

The United States has become the arsenal 
of the free world. Current commitments un- 
dertaken by the United States include eight 
treaties involving 42 nations and military as- 
sistant agreements with 20 additional na- 
tions. Although military assistance agree- 
ments do not bind the United States to go to 
war, there is a strong moral obligation to do 
so. Fulfillment of the terms of all these 
treaties is dependent upon free use of the 
seas. At the present time, 62 nations, over 
one-half of the world's land area, and over 
one-half of the world’s population, depend 
upon seapower. 

We are not alone in knowing that our need 
for a Navy is greater than ever. The Soviets 
know this.. After analyzing the activities of 
World War II the Russians saw that much 
of the world depended on our seaborne assist-, 
ance to survive the great holocaust. She 
knew that if the United States were to have 
any allies, we must control the sens. 

We have to have our ships go from here 
to Europe, and reach Europe, and go from 
here to Japan, and reach Japan, and Formosa, 
and other allies. If we couldn't move by 
sea, we would be stalled right back here in 
the United States and we couldn't help any- 
body. All, we could do would be to stay 
within the waters of the United States and 
wait for the attacks to come to us. The war 
would be fought in and over our own country. 

The U. S. S. John Willis will take her place 
on the battleline with other ships or her 
class to seek out and destroy the enemy. 
She is especially made for this purpose and 
with the valor of her namesake for Inspira- 
tion, I know she will not fail. Not many 
yards from where we now are, in this same 
shipyard, the battleship Tennessee is resting 
after long years of vallant service. She has 
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made us proud of her record and the great 
State for which she was named. Now again 
the spirit of Tennessee will venture forth 
again with the memory of one of its valiant 
sons, John Willis, 

So let us wish godspeed to this fleet and 
sturdy vessel; As she puts forth to sea, let 
us cherish the hope that always her officers 
and crew shall be inspired and upheld by 
the challenge that comes like a clarion call 
from the sovereign State of Tennessee and 
the battle scored sands of Iwo Jima. 


Negro Democrats or Dimocrats—Which? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr, Speaker, the signifi- 
cance of the shift in the Negro vote from 
the Democratic Party during the 1956 
elections, especially in the South has ap- 
parently been ignored or not properly 
analyzed by many leaders in that area. 
The following editorial from the Caro- 
lina Times, Durham, N. C., dated Febru- 
ary 16, 1957, is an excellent case in point. 
A continuance of this attitude by Demo- 
crats in Southern States will find it fur- 
ther “protest Negro votes” going into 
the Republican column in future elec- 
tions, not that Republicans in those 
areas are any better on the “race ques- 
tion“ but because of the dominant 
more responsible position Democrats hold 
there. The Negro voter in the South, re- 
gardless of past economic benefits de- 
rived from Democratic policies is being 
more and more influenced by the prac- 
tices of local political leadership. 


The article follows: 
Necro DEMOCRATS OR DIMOCRATS— WHICH? 


Last week, Gov: Luther Hodges was in, 
augurated for his second term as the e 
executive of North Carolina. The inau, 
program included the usual mammoth pa- 
rade, ball, swearing-in, and other appendage 
that go with occasions of this kind. 
usual, Negro Democrats of the State recelv 
no official recognition and got none 
the beginning of the inaugural program 
the end. About the closest any representa” 
tive of the race came to officially participat” 
ing in the affair was that of the three Negro 
State college bands from North Carolins 
College at Durham, A, & T. College 47 
Greensboro, and Winston-Salem Teachers 
College at Winston-Salem. 


What went on in the minds of these yous 
Negro members of the bands as they marched 
in that parade would probably be a revel 
tion to Governor Hodges and other State 
officials, ‘The Governor has persistent 
kicked Negroes around since the beginning 
of his first administration, and we suspect 
the thinking members of the bands oon 
sidered it more of a dishonor than an hon 
to march in his inaugural parade, althoug. 
it might be good for one or two new bull 
ings on their college campuses. 8 

As we see it, there is no such animal 45 at 
Negro Democrat in North Carolina P 
rater Negro Dimocrats“ who are expected 
by officials of the party in this State is 
exercise canine loyalty, vote the De am 
ticket in any and all elections and then ant 
out of the picture on all other im 
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Occasions, especially when partronage and 
Jobs are being handed out. 

We think we see on the political horizon a 
cloud now about the size of a man's hand but 
definitely growing larger each hour. We 
think we see an end to the grand and glorious 
banquet the Democratic Party has had in 
this State when its loyal Negro members get 
Only the crumbs from the table that are 
handed out the back door. Governor 
Hodges’ inaugural parade is probably the last 
One in which even a Negro State college 
band will participate without a murmur of 
Protest being heard fram its members and 
Other Negro sources in this State. All three 
Of the Negro bands could have more befit- 
tingly joined in playing a requiem to a dying 
era than a march In the Governor's inaugural 
parade. 

There is a storm arising. Negro voters 
in è * © age. They are tired of being 
“Dimocrats.” They see their children grad- 
Uating from schools and colleges.only to have 

door of job opportunities in city halls, 
Courthouses, and even post offices, slammed 
in their faces by the Democratic Party in 
this State. They see themselves on the out- 
Side of party patronage. They are tired of 
being “Dimocrats.” They will either be full- 
ed Democrats, participating in all of 
Party affairs. from top to bottom, or the 
tic Party in this State can kiss their 

Votes goodbye. 

Thinking Negroes are well aware that the 
Present crop of Republican officials in North 
Carolina are no better than a majority of 

Democratic Party officials—probably not 
as good. They believe, however, that the 
Republican Parfty has a potential of produc- 

better timber at the top. They have 
about reached the conclusion that the sit- 
nation certainly cannot be too harmful, if 
at all. In other words, the Democratic Party 
in this State has given the Negro voter little 
or nothing to lose by switching his vote. 

Unless there is a great change in Demo- 
ratice Party policies in North Carolina, the 

thering storm is certain to reach greater 
and greater proportions by 1960. This, plus 
the tendency on the part of thousands of 

intelligent white southerners who are 
tired of haying their party affiliation picked 
Out for them before birth, may eventually 
N the end of the one party system in 
Nor Carolina, For sure the day of the 
wee “Dimocrat" is about over. Either the 

egro will be a Democrat, or he will seek a 
berth under some other party banner. 


Tribute to Harold L. Talbott 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
titinguished colleagues, yesterday I had 
to high honor of paying my last respects 
in an old friend of mine at his funeral 
TaY York City.. This was Harold E. 

bott, an individual whom I consider 


ee one of the greatest Americans of 
age. 


anti cld E. Talbott passed from this 
Speak on Saturday, March 2, but Mr. 
in €r, his memory will remain dear 
thane, hearts forever. He was a selfless 
deg tual who loved his country as 
Nati. as he loved his own life. Our 
lif m’s welfare and security was his 

concern, and I believe that no 
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single American did more to foster na- 
tional defense and perpetuate the Ameri- 
can system of democracy during the 20th 
century than did our deceased brother, 
Harold E. Talbott. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, was a man of 
extraordinary foresight and energy. 
From an early age, much like Gen. Billy 
Mitchell, he foresaw the significance of 
a heavier-than-air craft and hence the 
inevitable and forthcoming age of air- 
power. He devoted much of his entire 
life to the development of the aircraft 
for the dual purpose of serving Ameri- 
cans and protecting them from foreign 
aggressors who would destroy our way of 
life. 

During the early part of this century, 
Harold E. Talbott served with the Day- 
ton Wright Airplane Co. when the air- 
plane was indeed in its infancy: During 
those days, Mr. Speaker, it was only cour- 
age, determination, and an ardent love 
for progress that enabled the first men 
on earth to rise from the ground in an 
aircraft. Harold E. Talbott will go down 
in history along with the Wright Broth- 
ers as one of the first pioneers in avia- 
tion, 

In the field of civic and public affairs, 
Mr. Talbott always placed the interests 
of this Nation above his own personal 
affairs. This was demonstrated during 
the frequent times that he would neglect, 
even for several years at a time, his per- 
sonal business interests in order to serve 
his country in Government. During one 
of those tenures, as every Member of this 
body knows, he was extremely instru- 
mental in building the most powerful Air 
Force on earth while honorably serving 
as Secretary of that branch of the mili- 
tary. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me add 
this: The death of Harold E. Talbott in- 
flicted a tremendous loss to this Nation, 
and he will be missed but long remem- 
bered. And the good that he did will 
pass on from one generation to another. 


Sanctions for Israel, Bombers for Arabia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an arti- 
cle from I. F. Stone’s weekly of February 
25, 1957, entitled “Sanctions for Israel, 
Bombers for Arabia.” 

The article follows: 

SANCTIONS FOR ISRAEL, BOMBERS FOR ARABIA 

In the Senate the other day HUMPHREY of 
Minnesota, said the pervading atmosphere 
in Washington was “characterized by the 
administration's insistence upon using am- 
biguous and generalized appeals, dramatical- 
ly presented by the President and self- 
righteously defended by the Secretary of 
State.“ Though Senator HUMPHREY was 
talking of the way the Mideast resolution 


had been presented, he could have been de- 


scribing the TV appearance in which Mr, 
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Eisenhower summoned Israel to surrender or 
face sanctions. 

The President's general moral proposi- 
tions were unassailable, but his presentation 
of the facts were inadequate. The public 
and perhaps the President himself are not 
getting a candid picture of what we really 
have been doing in the Middle Eastern crisis. 
I want to tell a documented story no news- 
paper had yet printed as we went to press 
on the morning of Thursday, February 21, 
to illustrate. just how uninformed Sec- 
retary of State Dulles manages to keep the 
country. 

REMEMBER THE DESERT IMPASSIBLE TO TANKS? 


The story begins a year ago February 16 
when the Liberian-flag freighter James Mon- 
roe, in Brooklyn, was discovered to be loading 
18 M-41 Walker Bulldog tanks for Saudi 
Arabla. The news created an uproar and 
brought about a Senate investigation because 
the administration had been refusing re- 
quests for arms from Israel on the ground 
that It was seeking to prevent an arms race 


Yn the area, Secretary Dulles was summoned 


before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. His efforts to explain were ingenious. 
When Senator Smirxn of New Jersey, asked 
why “if we send tanks to Saudi Arabia” we 
should not send corresponding equipment 
to Israel, Mr. Dulles replied that the State 
Department did not think “the problem of 
Israel and its Arab neighbors” involved be- 
cause things like tanks cannot get across the 
desert.” Apparently Mr. Dulles had never 
heard of El Alamein. 

Now imagine the uproar if it had become 
known at the time that we had also sent nine 
B-26 bombers to Arabia. There would have 
been no question that these could get across 
the desert. Just a few of those B-26's would 
be enough to make a shambles of Tel Aviv. 

The evidence that we have sent nine B-26's 
has been available here to the Senate since 
February 6 and to the press since Sunday, 
February 17. It appeared when there was 
released for publication the heavily censored 
transcript of executive session testimony 
taken by the Joint Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees on the Mid- 
east resolution. 


On page 644, in the second volume of thore 
hearings, Senator RUSSELL of Georgia was 
questioning George Wadsworth, our Ambas- 
sador to Saudi Arabia. Senator RUSSELL 
seems to have been as misinformed as the 
rest of us. He observed quite incorrectly as 
it turned out, that Ibn Saud “has no military 
air, I belleve.“ This elicited a reply from the 
Ambassador which is marked deleted at two 
points for security reasons. But in the part 
which was not deleted one will see that he 
revealed that we had sent Ibn Saud nine 
B-26s in the course of the last 3 years.” 
LAST YEAR THE INFORMATION Was “CLASSIFIED” 

This information would have created a 
sensation last year, when the 18 tanks were 
pictured as an isolated and unimportant 
shipment. Senator Morse almost succeeded 
then in eliciting the information from the 
wily Mr. Dulles, who puts Ulysses in the 
shade. Senator Morse asked the Secretary 
at last year's hearing if we had sent any mili- 
tary aircraft to Saudi Arabia. The Sscre- 
tary's way of replying was curious. His first 
answer was that we had sent “some ship- 
ments * * but no jets.” When Morse then 
wanted to know whether these were fighters 
or bombers, the Secretary replied that he 
believed they were only cargo planes but re- 
served “the right to correct the record if 
necessary.” 

Perhaps the Secretary thought the matter 
would be forgotten—as it was—before the 
record was printed. When I went over to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee a 
few days later and asked whether any cor- 
rections had in fact been made by the See- 
retary before the transcript was sent to the 
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printer, I learned that Mr. Dulles had 
changed it to read, We have sold a very lim- 
ited number of military aircraft of the pro- 
pellor type.” (See the Weekly of last March 
5, or page 68 of the printed record of the 
Senate hearing. No newspaper but the New 
York Post paid any attention to the story at 
the time.) There was a rumor then that 
some four to six B-26 bombers had been 
sent Saudi Arabia, but when the press officer 
of the State Department was asked whether 
fighters or bombers were among those pro- 
pellor type planes, he said the information 
was classified. 
WILL SAUD GET JET BOMBERS NEXT? 


Every detail of this can be checked from 
the public record. It shows how easily the 
Department gets away with its own one-sided 
presentation of the facts. The story is also 
important in another respect. What were in 
the deletions of the Wadsworth testimony? 
He said we were now working on a plan 
“which would double the size of the army 
and strengthen the air force“ of Saudi 
Arabia. Is Ibn Saud to get jets now in- 
stead of just propellor-type bombers? How 
does the Department reconcile this—and in- 
deed the new multimillion dollar arms aid 
provisions of the Mid-east resolution—with 
the U. Ñ. arms embargo on the area, and 
with the agreement by which Saudi Arabia 
placed its armed forces under Egyptian com- 
mand last April 21? How against this back- 
ground can the public judge, how can Israel 
trust, Mr. Dulles’ assurances? 


Federal Transportation Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, repeal 
of the Federal excise taxes on commer- 
cial transportation of persons and prop- 
erty is the urgent objective of H. R. 2867. 
These are the taxes imposed during 
World War II which add 10 percent to 
the charges paid for transportation by 
train, airplane, or bus, and 3 percent to 
the charges for virtually all other freight, 
except that the tax on transportation of 
coal is 4 cents a ton. 

These taxes produce total annual reve- 
nue of about $665 million. However, 
this is not a net revenue gain to the Gov- 
ernment because, to the extent that the 
transportation is for business purposes, 
the taxes paid are expenses deductible 
from income and thereby reduce the 
amount of revenue which would other- 
wise be obtained through the income tax. 
With the greater part by far of the trans- 
portation taxes paid by corporations, 
and with the income of corporations 
taxed up to 52 percent, it is clear that 
any loss of revenue from repeal of the 
taxes would be offset to a considerable 
extent by an increase in revenue from 
the income tax. Indeed, removal of 
these taxes presents for the Government 
the distinct possibility of a net revenue 
gain for their repeal would remove a 
serious drag on commerce, thereby pro- 
ducing greater business activity and 
more net income subject to the Federal 
income tax. 
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As against this questionable revenue 
gain, the harm caused by continuance 
of the transportation taxes is clear and 
overwhelming. 

To the extent that the taxes encourage 
shippers and travelers to use exempt 
private transportation, they deprive our 
essential public carriers of traffic and 
revenues they must have to keep pace 
with the requirements of our commerce 
and defense. That, in itself, is a price 
prohibitively high to pay for the revenue 
they produce and is reason enough for 
the Congress to take prompt action look- 
ing to their early end. By no means, 
however, is it the only reason. 

The tax on freight, especially, is a tax, 
not on a luxury, but on a basie necessity 
of life. Transportation is part of. the 
cost of everything that is grown or made, 
used or consumed, and the tax is paid, 
not once, but at each stage from growth 
or manufacturer to marketing and con- 
sumer. Moreover, it results in higher 
seller’s markups at each stage, so that 
in the final price paid by the consumer 
the effect of the tax is pyramided many 
times. 

For example, a witness who testified 
recently before a subcommittee of our 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee presented figures to show that 
for each $9 of freight tax spread over 
the whole operation from manufacturer 
to consumer over $32 is added on the 
average to the prices paid by consumers 
for manufactured articles. 

Thus, the tax on shipping represents 
the ultimate in inflation because its 
cumulative effect, applied at each stage 
of the manufacturing and marketing 
process, is to pyramid the cost to the 
ultimate consumer on every product that 
is bought, used, or consumed. While 
transportation rates must sometimes be 
increased to cover increased cost, it is a 
highly dubious policy for Federal taxa- 
tion to add to the cost of this basic serv- 
ice artificially and unnecessarily. 

The tax on freight falls heavily on 
those least able to afford it. It falls on 
the thousands of small businesses which, 
unlike the major companies, cannot af- 
ford to purchase and operate large fleets 
of private vehicles by which they could 
escape the tax. 

Moreover, the tax discriminates 
against United States shippers, since 
foreign shippers are not required to pay 
the tax on prepaid shipments from for- 
eign countries to destinations in the 
United States. p 

The tax on travel also falls most heav- 
ily on those least able to afford it. These 
persons are the 3 out of every 10 families 
in the United States who do not have 
private means of transportation and are, 
therefore, compelled to use the trans- 
portation services subject to the tax. 

The burden of the passenger tax is 
borne, in fact, only by those persons who 
traveled by public for-hire transporta- 
tion services within the United States— 
for travel to most foreign destinations is 
not subject to the tax. Thus, the Amer- 
ican who travels in his own country by 
bus, rail, or plane is discriminated 
against, not only in favor of those who 
travel by private means but also in favor 
of those who travel abroad. In this re- 
spect, the tax was aptly described re- 
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cently by the Camden (N. J.) Courier- 
Post as a levy designed to encourage 
Americans to “see America last,” rather 
than “see America first.” 

In their effect on the Nation's essential 
public carriers, the taxes are particularly 
harmful. Because they apply only to 
transportation for hire, the taxes encour- 
age the acquisition and use of large fleets 
of private trucks and private barges, 
especially by the large shippers able to 
afford them. Thus, in the 11 years since 
the end of World War II, private and 
other carriers not subject to the tax have 
made tremendous gains at the expense 
of the regulated carriers. Continuation 
of this trend, resulting in further weak- 
ening of our essential public carriers, 
could bring turmoil to our economy in 
time of peace and disaster in time of war, 

Inconsistency of the transportation 
taxes with our defense effort was sug- 
gested by the Honorable Anthony Arpaia, 
then Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, when he said in an 
address at Houston, Tex., on November 8, 
1956: 

The Government clings to the excise taxes 
on freight and passenger service * * *al- 
though this tax is an important factor in re- 
tarding the progress of an efficient, up-to- 
date, organized system of public transporta- 
tion which is an integral part of the ma- 
chinery of defense which costs billions, 


This organized system of public trans- 
portation to which Commissioner Arpaia 
referred was called upon in World War II 
to handle all but an infinitesimal 
amount of all military freight and mili- 
tary passengers, moving in orga 
groups. At the peak of the war, in 1943 
and 1944, regulated carriers handled well 
in excess of 96 percent of all freight— 
military and civilian combined, And 
everything suggests that they would be 
called upon to repeat this performance, 
and more, in the event of another war. 

In urging quick repeal of the excise 
taxes on transportation, I fully r 
that transportation is but one of the 
necessities of life which, many years 
after the war, still are bearing the burden 
of a war-imposed tax. Iam fully aware 
too, of the continuing need of govern- 
ment for large amounts of tax revenu? 
to meet the growing threat of another 
war and to strengthen defenses through- 
out the free world. Finally, I am appre- 
ciative of the growing pressure which 
being brought to bear from every quarter 
for relief from other burdensome taxes. 

But, while it may not now be possible 
to afford all the relief that is sought, or 
even all that is justified, it is possible, 
through repeal of the taxes on trans“ 
portation, to extend a measure of re“ 
lief to each and every person and each 
and every business, without any se“ 
rious loss of revenue to the Govern“ 
ment. Moreover, the potential bene“ 
fits to be gained by all consume 
through the cumulative effect of low 
prices at each stage of manufacture: 
wholesaling and retailing, are so gre? 
as to make any possible loss of reve 
nue almost insignificant by comparison. 

In short, repeal of the taxes on if 
portation cannot safely be delayed, while 
immediate repeal would be in the best in- 
terest of all. 


Corn Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, as a representative from one 
of the great corn States, I would like to 
address a few remarks to my colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle in an effort to 

press on them the vital necessity of 

ediate action on the corn-base acre- 
age problem. In many areas of our Na- 
ion corn planting will begin within a 
few weeks. Furthermore, the deadline 
for participation in the acreage-reserve 
Program for corn in 1957 is April 15. 

I am sure that the Members of the 
House are familiar with the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1956, dealing with corn and 

e corn farmers’ participation in the son 

. Sixty-one and five-tenths per- 
Cent of the’ farmers voting in the ref- 
erendum held on December 11, 1956, 
Said they favored the farm-base acre- 
age approach rather than to return to 

© corn-acreage allotment program. I 

it was unfortunate that the Con- 
required a two-thirds vote in this 
referendum. A clear majority, 59.5 per- 
ot of the corn farmers voting in Iowa 
weed the base-acreage approach, and 
0.5 percent against. 

Under the provision of law as it now 
Stands farmers in the commercial corn 
ie will not comply with the 37.3 mil- 

acre allotment, and I think we shall 
D roughly 58 million acres of corn 
Teated in the commercial area in 1957. 

simply means a continuation of a 
auplus position in corn, with consequent 

rse effects on livestock production 
th Prices, and this will have an effect on 

e whole economy of the Nation. 

It is contended by some that giving 

un growers a corn-base acreage of 51 
aa acres, for purposes of partici- 

ting in the soil bank and price sup- 
reei is unfair to cotton and wheat farm- 


There does not seem to be much dis- 
at cement that (a) the acreage taken out 
- into nent and cotton has mainly gone 
feed grains, (b) as a result, feed 
he: Produced on these diverted acres 
thie been substituted for corn, and (c) 
Dlg us resulted in the feed grain sur- 
W appearing in the corn carryover 
hich (d) has caused the decline in corn 
acreage allotments. 
a atmers in the commercial corn area 
to determined for 1957 have continued 
ba Dlant approximately 58 million acres, 
unti though allotments have decreased 
W now they are 37.3 million acres, 
ithout a change in this situation, 
Me t commercial area corn farmers will 
ang participate in the soil bank program 
ing thereby will not contribute to bring- 
a Supplies into line with demand. As 
map ort-run proposition, farmers can 
toy. ore money growing corn for live- 
tent They cannot afford to cut 37 per- 
Ket from their normal corn planting to 
down to their corn allotment in order 
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to begin to participate in the soil bank. 
On the average a corn farmer with 50 
acres of corn would be required to cut 
to approximately 32 acres and then be 
paid an average of $43 per acre for each 
acre he cut below the 32 figure. 
Surplus feed grain, estimated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at 800 million bushels, was grown on 


acreage diverted in 1954 and 1955, most 


of which was taken out of wheat and 
cotton for which cotton and wheat farm- 
ers received price supports. Both di- 
rectly and indirectly Government price 
supports have subsidized the production 
of surplus feed grain. Surplus feed 
grain has resulted in surplus livestock 
which has weakened livestock prices. 
Therefore, farmers everywhere are pay- 
ing heavily for umeconomic price sup- 
ports which are causing shifts into live- 
stock production. 

Corn farmers do not have a minimum 
national corn allotment or base similar 
to the minimum for wheat and cotton. 
If the allotments for wheat and cotton 
were to be determined on the basis of 
what is needed to keep supplies in line 
with demand, as is done in the case of 
corn, the national cotton allotment 
would be 3.9 million acres instead of 17.6 
million acres; the national wheat allot- 
ment would be 12.4 million acres instead 
of 55 million acres. 

Wheat and cotton farmers would not 
be treated unfairly if the proposed 51- 
million-acre soil-bank base is used. 

Congress has now been in session 2 
months and there is no bill before this 
House to help the Midwest corn farmer. 
I am informed that a bill has been re- 
ported by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, but not until after it was amend- 
ed so those who should know advise me 
that it will be of little benefit to the corn 
farmer. My information also is that an 
amendment was added in committee 
which destroys much of the value of the 
bill and that this was on a straight party 
vote, 17 Democrats voting for this 
amendment and the 15 Republicans 
against. Unless this amendment can be 
removed by the Members when the bill 
reaches the floor of the House, I fear the 
corn farmers of America will be in bad 
shape for this year. The responsibility 
for this will rest entirely upon the Demo- 
cratic leadership in control of this Con- 
gress. H. R. 4555 and its companion S. 
1125, without amendment, would give 
real relief to the corn farmers of 
America, 

These bills provide that each corn 
farmer in 1957 will have the same choice 
he had in the referendum that was held 
on December 11, 1956; 61.5 percent of 
those voting last fall voted for the base- 
acreage approach. If those voting for 
the continuation of acreage allotments 
at 37.3 million acres want this program— 
well and good—but how can the Congress 
refuse to give the farmers of the com- 
mercial corn area their choice? 

Individual farmers already have both 
their base-acreage and allotment figures 
which would be applicable under this 
proposal. There would be little admin- 
istrative work to do by the Department 
of Agriculture or the local ASC offices. 
Immediate consideration and passage of 
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a temporary corn program for 1957 is 

urgently needed. It is time to quit play- 

ing politics with the farmers of America 

HR do something for them now—not 
ter. 


It’s Mardi Gras Today in New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, it's Mardi 
Gras today in New Orleans. 

It all began 130 years ago. 

Today New Orleans truly is the city 
that eare forgot. 

But learn all about it and those 130 
glorious years from a piece which ap- 
peared Sunday in the New Orleans Item 
and then you will better understand 
Mardi Gras and the spirit of Mardi 
Gras: 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS Aco, SPIRITED 

Group HELD FIRST NEW ORLEANS CARNI- 

VAL 


This week excitement has been steadily 
rising toward the ultimate in celebrations— 
Mardi Gras, next Tuesday. 

It’s a celebration in the setting of a modern 
metropolis of big buildings and fast-moving 
crowds. 

The smell of industry is in the air. The 
din of auto horns, huge bus engines, and 
thousands of bustling citizens and visitors 
rings in your ears, 

The widest street in the world—Canal—is 
aflame with gigantic neon signs and well- 
dressed store windows. 

There’s the humdrum of riveters and weld- 
ers’ torches, cement mixers, and piledrivers, 
Livres up striking edifices throughout the 
city. 
New Orleans is a modern metropolis bound 
for an all-out celebration—a celebration that 
cannot be matched anywhere in the world— 
a celebration as modern as a rocket jaunt to 
the moon, yet a celebration that grew from 
the carefree meandering of a small group of 
spirited young men 130 years ago. 

New Orleans then was a far cry from what 
it is today. 

The streets were of dirt and, when it 
rained, crossing a “thoroughfare” was less 
pleasant than the Pilgrim’s trip through the 
slough of despair. 

Shadows flickered beneath the wrought- 
Iron balconies of Royal Street in the dim, 
gas-lit night of February 27, 1827. 

Suddenly, the elite of Royal Street dwellers 
heard a strange sound, far away, from the 
end of the street. 

Gradually, the sound grew louder until it 
was deafening as the noisemakers drew near 
Canal. 

A small group of young men, who had 
recently visited Paris, had dressed in fantas- 
tic clothing and were walking about the city 
making as much noise as humanly possible. 

The young men concluded their long march 
with a masked ball. This the first real 
New Orleans Mardi Gras. 

Mardi Gras, the name given Shrove Tues- 
day in New Orleans, means “Fat Tuesday.” 
and can be traced as far back as the reign 
of Louis XIV of France. 

At that time, a significant facet of carnival 
celebrations was the of the Boeut 
Gras, or Fat Ox, by the butchers’ guild. 

It was, perhaps, a throwback to the adver 
tures ot the world's first psychoanalyst, 
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Joseph. As governor of Egypt, he interpreted 
the dream of pharaoh, in which fat cows. 
were followed by seven lean ones, as meaning 
a period of plenty followed by a famine, 

At any rate, it seems a good bet that Mardi 
Gras has followed from Boeuf Gras. 

Carnival celebrations in the Loulsiana 
Territory dated back well before 1827. 

During the reign of Louis XIV, it was 
reported that a decree had been given by 
His Majesty permitting pre-Lenten merri- 
ment to abound throughout the territory. 

The Creoles of Loulsiana then followed 
Parisian carnival traditions almost to the 
letter, making Shrove Tuesday a gala day of 
mirth, culminating in a masked ball. 

Practically from the start, though, the 
spirit of carnival was hindered by ruffians 
and thieves who used the cover of their 
grotesque masks to do their dirty work. 

During the Spanish era in Louisiana, rob- 
beries by masked celebrants were common. 
‘The elite had no little difficulty keeping their 
entertainments private, what with masked 
intruders crashing the parties to the dismay 
of hosts and invited guests. 

A number of years later, the celebrations 
in New Orleans were marked by maskera’ 
throwing flour on spectators and each other. 

This wasn’t too bad, but when they began 
substituting quicklime for the flour, the joy 
of carnival turned to near-tragedy. 

` In 1845, the Mardi Gras observation con- 
sisted of gangs of masked hoodlums fighting 
in the streets, throwing flour, dust, quick- 
lime, and even brickbats at each other. 

In 1848, flour was thrown on the lovely 
young damsels watching activities from their 
private balconies, and the press started a 
campaign to outlaw Mardi Gras. 

Happily, the press campaign served to cut 
down on the abuses of the day, but did not 
result in the abolition of Mardi Gras. 

Carnival, as we know it today, dates back to 
New Year's Eve, 1830, in Mobile, Ala. 

Young members of the so-called aristocracy 
attired in colorful costumes and hideous 
masks, banded together and paraded down 
Mobile streets, clanging cowbells and carry- 
ing rakes over their shoulders. 

Someone dubbed them the “Cowbellion de 
Rakin Society” and the group took the name 
as their own. They marched New Year's Eve, 
1831. too, but later transferred their night of 
revelry to Shrove Tuesday. 

The masked ball was the most important 
part of early Mardi Gras in New Orleans. The 
street celebrations, which were the only mens 
of participation by the common people, were 
at first nothing more than groups of maskers 
going through the streets on their way to the 
mask balls. 

The high society balls were ultraexclusive 
and the demand for invitations great. 

In 1841, there was such a clamoring for in- 
vitations to the ball at one hotel that the 
management gave those in charge of the ball 
an ultimatum. 

They were advised that elther they must 
admit the guests of the hotel or seek a ball- 
room elsewhere. The ball was held else- 
where. 

In 1847, Mardi Gras was marked with the 
emergence of the invitation committee as we 
know it today. Tickets to the ball were dis- 
tributed among visitors to New Orleans— 
subject to the approval of the committee. 

The common practice today of large 
groups of maskers dressing in similar cos- 
tumes first appeared in New Orleans in 1857. 
Families or social groups would make all their 
costumes alike and march together, 

And so, this year, as the brilliant floats 
parade about the city, and when Rex marches 
triumphantly Mard! Gras Day, there will be 
two spirits present. 

The spirit of mirth, revelry, merriment, and 
giddiness will prevail, and accompanying the 
excitement, will be the spirits of that group 
of young men who made it all possible when 
they decided to have a good time 130 years 


ago. 
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The Life of George Peabody, Esq., 
1795-1869 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


4 OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in tħe RECORD, I 
include a very interesting and enlight- 
ening article by Edward J. O’Connor, 
M. Ed., principal of the Samuel Brown 
School, trustee and former president of 
the board of trustees, Peabody Institute, 
Peabody, Mass. The article appeared in 
the Peabody Times of February 28, 1957: 
Tre Lire op GEORGE Prasopr, Esq., 1795-1869 


Last Monday, February 18, we commemo- 
rated the birthday of George Peabody, the 
great American, after whom this city was 
named, For many of our newer residents 
and for many of the younger schoolchildren 
it seems appropriate at this particular time 
to review briefly some of the important 
events and highlights of this famous man's 
career. 

Since the city of Peabody was named for 
him, we know that his birthplace ts within 
the city limits. You may find his house at 
205 Washington Street identified with a 
tablet on a stone marker, This tablet was 
placed there by the Peabody Historical So- 
clety in 1902 to permanently identify the 
building in which the merchant prince of 
two nations entered the world. 

In his early youth George attended a 1- 
room schoolhouse that was on Lowell Street 
a short distance away from the South Con- 
gregational Church. Unbelievable as it may 
sound, George Peabody played with his 
schoolmates in Peabody Square where the 
Civil War monument now stands, In those 
days the center of the community was not 
the busy thoroughfare it is today. The 
schooling days were all too short for the boy 
who in later life founded extensive housing 
units, institutes, libraries, and schools on 
two continents. 

On our Main Street in George's youth, a 
Mr. Sylvester Proctor operated a country 
store in which George worked for 4 years. 
When he left that part of Danvers (now 
Pehbody) for Newburyport, he worked In a 
dry goods store which was later destroyed by 
a fire. From Newburyport he went to 
Georgetown, D. C. and still later to Balti- 
more, Md., to pursue his interests in the dry 
goods business. 

Business prospered for Mr. Peabody to such 
an extent that he was able to go to London, 
England. Eventually in 1837 he established 
the firm of George Peabody & Co. in London, 
dealing with mercantile and banking activi- 
tles all over the world. This company was 
the foundation of the present day banking 
enterprise of the House of Morgan, New York 
City. 

Back in 1935, he made a substantial con- 
tribution for the erection of the Lexington 
Monument at the corner of Main and Wash- 
ington Streets. This monument (which to- 
day is a traffic hazard) honors the minute 
men from this area who on April 19, 1775, 
died at the Battle of Lexington, A great fire 
destroyed a newly erected South Congrega- 
tional Church of the Middle Parish of Dan- 
vers (Peabody) on September 22, 1843. but 
George Peabody of London made a liberal 
donation toward the erection of a new re- 
ligious edifice for the Square. 

Starting with the year 1851, Mr. Peabody 
Was to disburse his great fortune in many 
endeavors, some of a passing nature while 
others are to last for yet untold generations 
to come. In the Crystal Palace in London 
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during the firat great World's Fair the 
American exhibit was underwritten by a gift 
of $15,000 from George Peabody. In the next 
year, 1852, $10,000 was given to search for 
Sir John Franklin, lost In an Arctic expedi- 
tion. During this same year, 1852, the sum 
of $20,000 was donated for the first Peabddy 
Institute of Danvers (Peabody) for a library 
and lyceum. Eventually this original sum 
was increased until it reached $150,000, In 
this eventful year our Peabody High School 
was named for George Peabody rather than 
as most of us believe, after the city’s name. 

In the year 1857, the Peabody Institute 
of Baltimore, Md., was founded with a gift 
of $1,500,000 from Mr. Peabody. Only last 
week, they observed the 100th anniversary 
of their founding. There, in Baltimore, is 
located the renowned Conservatory of 
Music. 

For the poor of London, England, in 1862, 
Mr. Peabody established the Peabody Fund 
with $3 million to build homes for these 
unfortunates of an industrial society. To- 
day in London there are 7,341 housing units 
built from the proceeds of this fund with 
approximately 18,000 people occupying these 
dwellings. During the Civil War in this 
country the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission received a gift of $10,000. 

After the great rebellion in this country 
and before the end of his life on November 
4, 1869, George Peabody gave away the fol- 
lowing: $10,000 for a library at Thetford, 
Vt.; $150,000 for a museum at Harvard Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass.; $150,000 for a 
museum at Yale College, New Haven, Conn.; 
$20,000 to the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, Boston, Mass.; $140,000 for the Pea- 
body Academy of Science, Salem, Mass.: $3 
million to the Education Fund for the south 
(now incorporated with other funds to 
maintain George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.); 615.000 for ® 
library in Georgetown, D. C.: $75,000 for a 
memorial church in Georgetown, Mass., plus 
$25,000 for a library. in the same town: 
$25,000 to Kenyon College, Gambia, Ohio: 
$25,000 to Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; 
$15,000 to Newburyport to enlarge its li- 
brary; 62.000 for medals to the graduates 
Holton High School, Danvers, Peabody Hig? 
School, Peabody, Mass.; and $100,000 for # 
Peabody Institute in Danvers, Mass. 

On September 13, 1869, George Peabody 
paid his final visit to Peabody, Mass., at- 
tending a luncheon in his honor at our Pen- 
body Institute on Main Street, Five months 
later, his mortal remains returned to this 
building to lie in state. After a funeral 
in Westminster Abbey, London, with Prime 
Minister Gladstone representing Queen Vic- 
toria, his body was returned to his birth- 
place and now reposes in a tomb in Har- 
mony Grove Cemetery, Peabody, Mäss., fof 
all to. see, : 


The American Tradition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks ago 
a dinner was given in Washington by the 
Fund for the Republic to honor a f 
Americans from all walks of life wh 
actions during the past year had en“ 
riched our traditions as a free people. 
Although the occasion itself was 
spiring, perhaps the highlight of the eve: 
ning was the address given by the 
Nat Bruce Catton, which is printed 
elow; + 
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Tue AMERICAN TRADITION 


(An address by Bruce Catton at a dinner 
given by the Pund for the Republic in 
Washington, D. C., on February 21, 1957) 
A real national tradition is something that 

we live by rather than something that we 

talk about. We seldom try to define it; we 

feel that we don't have to, because if it is a 

Teal, living, moving force—and it is, if it is a 

genuine national tradition—we simply re- 

Spond to it. We respond to it instinctively, 

because it is so deeply a part of our lives that 

it has us in its possession. 

The greatest of all American traditions is 
the simple tradition of freedom. From our 
earliest days as a people, this tradition has 
Provided us with a faith to live by. It has 
shaped what Americans have done and what 
they have dreamed. If any one word tells 
what America really is, it is that one word— 
freedom, 

This is a word that is eternally growing 
broader. If any single thing gives us rea- 
Son to have confidence in the infinite future 
ot the American people, it is the fact that 
this most basic of our traditions is capable 
Of infinite expansion. It does not limit us. 
On the contrary, it forever invites us to 
grow to see beyond the horizon, to look 
ahead to a fairer and a brighter day, to 
develop and to strengthen the noble con- 
cept of brotherhood by which we live. The 
Fund for the Republic is founded upon this 
living concept of freedom, and that is why 

am proud to be a director of the fund and 
to take part in this dinner tonight. 

We are meeting here in the spirit of this 
Magnificent tradition to see how it stands 
n today’s uncertain world and to pay our 
tribute to certain present-day Americans who 
have done all that individuals could do, with 
faith and with courage and with devotion, to 
keep the tradition a living, breathing force 
in American life. 

I think we shall discover, as we proceed 
With our examination of these cases, that this 
National tradition of ours is as strong and 
as healthy as it ever was. Today, as always 
in the past, Its best and strongest defense lies 
in the reactions which individual Americans 

when they find the tradition under 

Attack. The tradition may be a national 

thing, but it resides finally in the hearts of 

individual men and women, These men and 

Women do not always bother to work out 

elaborate rationalizations of their acts of 

defense. They simply respond instinctively 

to specific cases. When they encounter a 

Situation which denies the tradition of free- 

dom, an inner force which they do not need 

define impels them to go out and do 
zomething about it; they move, without 
be ught of what the cost to themselves may 

+ to put themselves in between the op- 
f rand the oppressed. They strengthen 
Teedom simply by going ahead and living it. 
ane find them, quite literally, everywhere. 

State legislator in Florida discovers that 
4 stand for school integration makes him 

Minority of one in his legislature; no mat- 

r, he goes on ns he has started, and attain- 
ment of the brotherhood of man comes one 
sag Nearer as a result, A Catholic priest 
n Indiana finds immigrant farm laborers 
Suffering medieval exploitation and injus- 
eer he refuses to walk on the other side 
— the road but stops to demand that the 
apo Oltation and injustice be remedied—and, 

ter months of unremitting efort, finally 

dees his demand made good: and 50 or 60 
uman beings move out of peonage into the 

sunlight of American life. A handful of 
testant ministers risk their careers to 

8 agulnst bigotry and intolerance in 
ir own Tennessee town—and, after a long 

intofle, see the area in which bigotry and 

Tow stTance can operate perceptibly nar- 

ed. A young Oklahoma schoolteacher 

Prin his job in order to make his lone pro- 

ing Against racial discrimination—and, tell- 

Why he had done so, gives a noble and 
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eloquent explanation of the spirit that moves 
Americans who love freedom: “In a thing 
like this you don't stop to think. Tou just 
do what you feel you have to do.” 

You don’t stop to think; you just do what 
you feel you have to do. From the earliest 
days, the presence of that spirit in the 
breasts of American men and women has 
been our most profound national asset. It 
is where this tradition really lives. Not all 
of the petty, malignant forces of reaction— 
the men who think the people need a guard- 
jan and a keeper to guide their way into a 
blighting conformity; the men who dread 
freedom unless it be limited to folk who 
think and talk as they themselves would 
do; the men who believe that there should 
be classes and grades in American citizen- 
ship, and dread anything that tends to re- 
move the barriers that set man apart from 
man—not all of these together, operating 
in a time of confusion and danger, can sum- 
mon a force strong enough to beat down the 
simple, instinctive reaction that rises in the 
breast of the ordinary American when he 
sees American freedoms being cut down. 

I used the plural—freedoms—for it ap- 
pears that freedom has many forms. 

We seem to have begun, in this country, 
with a demand for freedom of religious be- 
lief—in Plymouth Colony and Providence 
Plantation, in William Penn's settlement of 
Pennsylvania and in the charter for the first 
colonization of Maryland. 

We moved on to see that freedom must 
also mean freedom from foreign oppression, 
and fought the American Revolution to make 
that freedom good. 

Then we came to see that there must also 
be freedom from domestic tyranny, and we 
put together the Constitution of the United 
States. 

We realized, also, that the mind of man 
must be free from dominion by govern- 
ment, and we added to our Constitution the 
Bill of Rights—which is just as pertinent, 
and just as much needed, today as at the 
time when it was written. 

We came, as well, to see that freedom has 
to be unlimited—that it has to apply all 
across the board, to men of all colors, all 
races, and all conditions—and we struggled 
through a terrible Civil War in order to make 
such an extension of freedom possible, 

All of these are not separate freedoms 80 
much as they are varying forms of an un- 
divided whole. For one of the things we 
have learned in this country is that freedom 
bas to be indivisible. Anything that limits 
any part of it, for anyone, is a menace to 
all of us, a threat to the tradition by which 
we live. Our American gospel applies unto 
the least of these, our brethren; we share all 
of our rights with them, and any denial of 
freedom, to anybody, anywhere along the 
line, applies ultimately to all of us. 

American freedom today is under attack— 
very often, by people who insist that they are 
trying to defend it. In a short-range view 
conditions are extremely ominous; yet I think 
if we look at our present situation long range, 


we can see that we have little reason to be 


afraid. We get waves of reaction in this 
country periodically in times of extreme 
national stress, and the great national tra- 
dition comes under attack—seems, indeed, to 
be in a fair way to be overwhelmed entirely. 
But the waves always pass with, however, 
much incidental injustice and oppresaton for 
certain individual victims, because the in- 
stinct in the American mind and heart which 
the tradition is based on is, finally, irrepres- 
sible. 

In the early days of the Republic we had, 
for instance, the Alien and Sedition Acts. 

Europe was torn by a great war and by 
an unpredictable revolutionary movement. 
America's position seemed insecure; external 
pressures were becoming all but intolerable; 
and men hardly knew which way to turn to 
find national security. Out of this came 
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these almost unbelievably repressive laws. 
Freedom of the press and freedom of speech 
were effectively outlawed. It was made a 
crime to criticize acts of the national ad- 
ministration. Editors who spoke out against 
these laws were imprisoned. Thomas Jeffer- 
son's mail was opened in the hope that some 
paragraph or sentence could be found on 
which he could be arrested for sedition. A 
man who tried to get signatures to a peti- 
tion to Congress urging repeal of these laws 
was arrested and sentenced to jail. Lawyers 
who defended victims of this oppression were 
denounced by judges as traitors. To all ap- 
pearances, American freedom had been done 
to death. 

All of this lasted 2 years or more, Then 
came a change. Jefferson himself, against 
whom so much of this attack had been aimed, 
became President. The laws expired. The 
freedom that had been assailed so malevo- 
lently was restored—stronger than ever for 
the very virulence of the onslaught that had 
been made upon it. Today the men who 
inspired and supported the alien and sedi- 
tion laws are remembered only because they 
have come to symbolize the stupidity and 
the viciousness of those who tried, briefly 
and unsuccessfully, to turn backward the 
main stream of American life. 

Similar things have happened at other 
times. During the early part of the Civil 
War à brigadier general in the Union Army 
was called before a congressional committee 
and questioned because of suspicion that he 
had been having traitorous dealings with the 
Confederates—his real offense being that by 
following the instructions of his superiors, 
and returning fugitive slaves to their Mary- 
land owners, he had given offensé to the 
powerful and suspicious Abolitionists who 
were rising to dominance in Congress. He 
was accused of nothing whatever; indeed, he 
never quite realized that he was even under 
suspicion; but he was finally removed from 
command and sent off to prison, by a War De- 
partment which dared not oppose a power- 
ful congressional committee, and his career 
was ruined. He was released, finally—not 
exactly cleared, because nobody had ever 
formally accused him of anything, so there 
was no charge from which he could be 
cleared—but at least released. And the epi- 
sode comes down in history as a melancholy 
iNustration of the way in which fear and 
hysteria, operating together, can lead even 
a committe of Congress to narrow the area 
of American freedom and justice. 

I have cited two cases out of the past. 
There are many more that could be cited: 
some of them, indeed, matters of tolerably 
recent memory. But the thing to, bear in 
mind is that these spasms to which we are 
now and then subjected are always of tem- 
porary effect. We do come out of them; 
their authors pass on and are forgotten, sur- 
viving only as melancholy footnotes in his- 
tory; and our great tradition, down the years, 
grows broader and stronger despite these 
temporary setbacks. 

We are today emerging from the latest of 
these spasms of terror. We have seen some 
highly discouraging things in recent years. 
We have seen an atmosphere in which the 
mere fact that a man was accused of some- 
thing was taken as proof of his guilt. We 
have been reminded of Mark Twain's com- 
ment on the reign of terror that prevailed in 
late medieval times under the Doges of Ven- 
ice, when a committee on public safety re- 
ceived anonymous ‘accusations against the 
loyalty of citizens; as Mark Twain remarked, 
if the committee could find no proof to sup- 
port an accusation, it usually found the ac- 
cused guilty on the ground this simply 
showed how deep and devious and inscru~ 
table the man's villainy really was. We have 
witnessed an era in which it was widely 
taken as a crime for an accused person to 
invoke the Bill of Rights itself in his own 
defense as if the provisions of the Bill of 
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Rights were not meant to operate in pre- 
cisely a time like the present. We have seen 
times in which no one in authority seemed 
willing to place the slightest amount of trust 
in the innate loyalty, good faith and intelli- 
gence of the American people; times which 
led former Senator Harry Cain to burst out 
with the cry: “A whole clique of sples could 
hardly do as much damage to us as could 
our failure as a government to have conf- 
dence in the people.” 

We have seen all of this, and we can still 
see too much of it if we look around care- 
fully. Yet the crest of the wave is passing. 
It ls passing because the American people are 
responding once more to that deepest and 
most profound of all of their instincts—the 
instinct to defend the tradition of freedom 
when it comes under attack, 

It is passing because the courts of America 
have stood firmly in defense of individual 
liberties. It is passing because many groups 
and individuals have stood up for the rights 
of their fellow Americans. 

Scientists have made a contribution by 
their efforts to promote rational discussion 
of the dangers of too much secrecy about 
their work. The congressional committee 
headed by Representative Moss has thrown 
much light on the secretive practices of some 
Government agencies. The. press, through 
its reports on the Moss committee's work 
and through the efforts of individual news- 
papermen, has helped to break through some 
of the official barriers to the free flow of 
information. 

The American people are gradually getting 
the materials for a more factual understand- 
ing of communism in the United States and 
the world. The events In Hungary have 
clearly demonstrated the essential falsity of 
Communist claims to a concern for civil 
liberties—and have contributed to the de- 
cline of the Communists here and in other 
free countries. 

But when I say that the crest of the wave 
is passing, I do not mean that no threats to 
liberty exist. Arbitrary censorship both by 
private and governmental groups has con- 
tinued to affect a wide area of American life, 
Government restrictions on the flow of in- 
formation are still excessive in some agencies, 
Much confusion remains in the adminis- 
tration of security measures; some unfair 
procedures have become institutionalized. 
The pressures of conformity are still strong 
in many places. 

Yet I feel confident that the American 
tradition will flourish in the future as it 
has in the past. That tradition, to repeat, 
is something that lives inside of us. It is 
not a set of laws; and freedom itself is not 
simply the absence of restraint. Rather, it 
is an abiding inner faith that cannot be 
limited by doubt or by confusion or by fear. 
It is something bullt into the American soul, 
and in the long run it is unconquerable. 

The secret of the American tradition is 
freedom—freedom unabridged and unadul- 
terated, freedom that applies to everybody 
in the land at all times and places, freedom 
for those with whom we disagree as well as 
for those with whom we do agree. 

And the secret of freedom, in turn, is— 
just courage. The kind of courage, welling 
up instinctively in the breasts of individual 
citizens, which over and over again leads to 
the kind of actions that are commemorated 
in the letters which we are concerned with 
here this evening; the kind of courage which 
led the poet to cry: 


Yet, freedom, yet, thy banner, torn but flying, 
Streams like the thundercloud against the 
wind.“ 


Freedom rests on courage; and courage, in 
its turn, rests on faith—on faith in ourselves 
and faith in our fellows, on falth that the 
thing which we believe in and which we live 
by is immortal and everlasting. a funda- 
mental truth of the universe with which we 
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move on toward the future. It is on this 
faith that our confidence finally rests. For 
out of this faith come those noble statements 
which show why this American tradition is, 
in the end, invulnerable; statements like that 
one of the Oklahoma schoolmaster: 

“In a thing like this you don't stop to 
think. You just do what you feel you have 
to do.” 

On that spirit, and In that spirit, we can 
go ahead to broaden the great American tra- 
dition. 


Spain Should Be Admitted to NATO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Bob Considine entitled “Link in Our 
Defense Chain,“ which appeared in the 
New York Journal American, Monday, 
February 25, 1957. This article points 
up some of the essential factors and 
reasons why Spain should be admitted 
to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. As one of the sponsors of a num- 
ber of resolutions now pending which 
have for their objective the admission of 
Spain to NATO, I was particularly 
pleased to see the case for Spain set forth 
so concisely and ably by Mr. Considine. 


I hope that all Members of the House 
will take the time to read this informa- 
tive article: 

LINK In OUR DEFENSE CHAIN 
(By Bob Considine) 

WasHInoton.—The popularity in the Na- 
tion’s Capital of youthful Spanish Ambas- 
sador Jose Maria Areilza, Count de Montrico, 
is symbolic of America’s recent discovery of 
that hard-working, militantly anti-Com- 
munist, strategically placed nation. 

Areilza, a lawyer, industrialist, author— 
war hero and former mayor (at 26) of Bilbao, 
looks like a recently retired matador and 
moves about Washington with a speed that 
would dismay his siesta-taking ancestors. 
He ts trusted and admired by our top people. 
They have sought his counsel on matters as 
pertinent to today's fornt pages as the length 
of the great runways Spanish engineers and 
workers are completing for our Strategic Air 
Command at record low cost to United States 
taxpayers, 

They seek his thinking, too, on the pend- 
ing question of Spain's entrance into NATO. 
As of today, 35 Members of the House of 


Representatives have introduced resolutions 


urging the Eisenhower administration to 
propose Spain for membership. There are 
two Senate resolutions along the same line, 
introduced by Senators Brrnces and WILEY 
and bearing the names of 31 additional 
Members of the upper House. These Con- 
gressmen feel that NATO needs new blood as 
much as the United States needs air 
and naval bases—especially now that Britain 
and several other countries are of a mind to 
withdraw in part from full participation in 
the alliance. 
TRUSTED BY ARABS 


Spain, and therefore its spokesman in this 
country, also now looms large in the healing 
of the raw wounds of the Middle East. 
Spain, occupied for 700 years by the Moors, 
enjoys unique popularity and trust in the 
Arab world. One of the first calls King Saud 
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made upon arriving in Washington was to 
Ambassador Areilza. It was noted, too, that 
Saud flew directly from the United States to 
Madrid to see his friend Franco on the way 
that will lead to home. 

In view of these events it Is difficult to 
believe that only a few years ago Arellza— 
a man of ambassadorial rank—would not 
have been permitted to set foot in the beau- 
tiful Spanish Embassy (a splendid place 
built for but never used by Calvin Cool- 
idge). We had joined a United Nations 
agreement to exercise diplomatic sanctions 
against Spain in an effort to unseat Franco. 
The motion was introduced in U. N. by the 
Communist bloc for the most transparent 
reason, But we went along. Franco, a 
dictator albeit benign, easily survived this 
treatment, thanks partly to the fact that 
Latin American countries called the Red- 
backed embargo preposterous and refused 
to withdraw their top diplomats from Ma- 
drid or send Spanish ambassadors packing. 

WILL CLOSE VITAL GAP 


The late Adm. Forrest Sherman, United 
States Navy, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
James A. Farley, and one or two others illu- 
minated our folly of implementing a Soviet 
scheme at the risk of forfeiting a country 
that had meant much to Western civiliza- 
tion and Christianity and could again, 

The fruit of our massive change of mind 
will soon be revealed. The great SAC bases 
at Torrejon, Moron, and Saragossa will close 
a vital gap in our atomic containment of 
Soviet aggression. They will serve, too, to 
take up the slack if something should hap- 
pen to close down SAC’s North African and 
Saudi Arabian fields. Gen. Curt LeMay’s 
B-47's and B-52’s will be able to use these 
tremendous strips and maintenance depots 
any day now. 

The United States naval airbase at Rota 
is ready and its communications just about 
in order, The oll and high octane pipe- 
line, reaching up from Rota in the south 
like the ribs of a half-opened Spanish fan, 
has been tested and found completely cap- 
able of doing its defense job. 


The Postal Worker Needs and Deserves 
a Salary Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, today attention 
is being sharply focused on the economic 
plight of the Nation’s underpaid postal 
employees who day after day find it in- 
creasingly more difficult to meet the 
cost of living on their present salaries. 

Even though the postal workers are 
united together in fine organizations that 
provide them with splendid representa- 
tion, they nevertheless lack the right to 
face their employer across a table 
bargain until a mutually convenient 
salary scale is reached. Thus, Mr. 
Speaker, they must appeal to you, to me, 
and to every other Member of this legis- 
lative body for relief in order to sustain 
a deserved standard of living. 

Last Sunday I spoke in Waterbury, 
Conn., to a large group of postal em- 
ployees and expressed my views on this 
matter. These are contained in the fol- 
lowing text of my speech to that group. 
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and I ask unanimous consent to Insert it 
here in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
Text or SPEECH or CONGRESSMAN James T. 

PATTERSON AT THE, PAY RAISE SALARY RALLY, 
- AMERICAN LEGION HALL, WATERBURY, CONN. 

Manch 3, 1957 

Friends of the postal service, I am honored 
to be one of your guest speakers here this 
afternoon at your pay raise salary rally. 

At the outset, I assure you that I have 
earned. at the apparent displeasure of some, 
the dubious distinction of being a Member 
Of Congress who is extremely friendly to 
Postal employees and sympathetic to their 
goals. And if it is dubious, I also have the 
distinction of being one who will continue to 

Work in your behalf until inequities suffered 

your organizations are finally removed and 

Jou are reelevated to the economic status 
that you once enjoyed and still deserve. 

As each of you know, there are members of 

¢ House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee who, in the past, have been reluctant 
to speed through legislation beneficial to, and 
Necessary for, the postal workers of our Na- 
tion. Your alternative has been to get this 
legisiation to the floor through the cumber- 
Some process of a discharge petition. In the 
Past, it has been a pleasure for me to be one 
Who signed these petitions, I assure you 

„that I will do the same if it becomes neces- 
Sary during the present session of the Con- 


Before going further, I wish to commend 
on the fine organizations that represent 
Postal workers of America: The National 

lation of Letter Carriers, the Postal 

rt Association, the National Asso- 

ation of Postal Clerks, to mention several. 

triving forward in a common cause, these 

Organizations, with singleness of purpose 

have contributed immeasurably toward the 
cement of your general welfare. 

88 this fact, there still remains much 

one. 

1 With regard to postal organizations, how 

atteunate we are to have present here this 

ternoon one of your outstanding national 

„Mr. Peter Cahill, secretary of the 

onal Association of Letter Carriers. And 

th Portant rally in this city could escape 

€ thought of one of Waterbury fine sons, 

tard Working Wallace J, Legge, capable edi- 
of the Postal Transport Journal. 


* 
80 b. you have rallied here this afternoon 
mi ire a raise in salary. Your expected 
h nimum goal is $5,500 per year. I whole- 
85 y agree that a minimum salary of 
pote per year for postal employees la not 
oes deserying, but absolutely necessary in 
living for you to meet the present cost of 
110 Pledge herewith my support of legisia- 
=; we will increase your salary to such 


Nati 
no 


16 rervone knows why a salary increase to 
essay Per year for postal employees is nec- 
vou y. and there is no reason for my boring 
With familiar statistics. You all know 
100 Postal salaries have increased less than 
aver aent since 1939 as compared to an 
Ben Be of 300 percent in private industry 
and. Tou all know that the average 
t ren earnings of even highway construc- 
to eters amounts to $5,516 as compared 
in t 830 for the highest paid road clerks 
Postal Transport Service. 


u he Plight of the underpaid postal worker 
com tically underscored in a thought- 
Wall ing article which appeared in the 
article west Journal last November 21. The 
e stated in part; 
Smite desperate," reports Mrs. Charlotte 
en’, . Owner of Carlotta's, a Chicago wom- 
Year cn shop, ‘I've been in business 16 
this, and I never had to look for help like 
At 870 | Uying to hire a good full-time girl 
a week and I can't do it. 
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Now my friend, at the same time the Post 
Office Department is attempting to employ 
individuals even with a family to support 
at a salary of $70.36 per week. Some of you 
may remember the budget table which ap- 
peared in the January 1957 issue of the 
authoritative Postal Record. The table 
showed that the weekly cost of living for a 
family of four, renting in California, 
amounted to $105 per week. 

Enough of the statistics. 

Despite these facts, we still hear reports 
from Washington that the Congress is 
studying the need for an increase in postal 
salaries. This is much like studying the 
need for an umbrella during a downpour of 
rain. The facts are on hand, the studies 
have been made; what is needed now is 


concrete action—a raise, not a study. 


And while we are here, let's not confine 
our remarks to a salary increase. There are 
other improvements needed in the postal 
service. Improvements in employee mo- 
rale—improvements in general working con- 
ditions—improvyements designed to attract 
competent postal employees for the future— 
improvements designed to reassure present 
employees of greater security for the future. 
There is need to dispense with bureacratic 
redtape that is so confusing, in some circles, 
that even the bureacrats themselves have 
difficulty in understanding which way to 
turn. 

There is dire need to put into operation a 
Department-employee relations program 
that the bureacrats in Washington claim has 
been established. There is need to create 
more good will and mutual respect between 
the employees who work with their hands 
and distribute the malls, and those who sit 
behind desks in Washington, supposedly 
plotting some new scheme to “save the tax- 
payer's money“ —even though their brain- 
child may seriously delay the malis. 

There is need—particularly with respect 
to the Postal Transport Service—to give 
serious reconsideration to certain now-exist- 
ing policies, according to which some ap- 
polntee in Washington has only to discon- 
tinue an R. P. O. line in order to throw 6, 8, 
or even 15 postal clerks out of regular work. 

There is a need to abolish certain discrim- 
inatory policies by either paying all em- 
ployees of the postal service time and one- 
half for overtime or giving them compensa- 
tory time—and this includes the rural car- 
riers who finally place mall matter in the 
boxes of rural areas. 

There is need for a complete resurvey of 
the entire Post Office Department which, ac- 
cording to a Government Commission's 
recent report, ts still using some of the same 
basic policies that were used more than 100 
years ago. l 

Thus in conclusion, my friends of the 
postal service, there ts much to be done, and 
you are listening to an individual who 
appreciates your outstanding service to your 
fellowmen, ind an individual who is willing 
to assist you in any way possible in the 
realization of your worthy cause, 


Nelson Award—National Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 


to address the House briefly regarding 
the recent Nelson Sportsmanship Award, 
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which was conferred upon a fine young 
American, Jim Swink, of Texas Chris- 
tion University, at Boston on January 
12 before a large, distinguished gather- 
ing of spotsmen. 

In previous years, I have had occasion 
to make brief reference to the import- 
ance and inspirational character of the 
Nelson Award. I have done so pri- 
marily for two reasons: first, because I 
believe that in these trying days es- 
pecially, it is vital for us to stress and 
seek to promote the physical, spiritual, 
and moral development and well-being 
of our young people and, secondly, be- 
cause of the great admiration and en- 
during affection, which I have long held 
for Mr. N. V. (Swede) Nelson in whose 
honor this award is given. I am prompt- 
ed by similar feelings this year. 

As the recent Olympic games dis- 
closed, this Nation appears to be going 
backward insofar as athletic proficiency 
in competitive international athletics is 
concerned. In previous Olympic games, 
we usually had little difficulty winning 
the Olympic world championship by sub- 
stantial margins. This year we lost this 
title, which is something more than an 
empty honor, but a significant, mean- 
ingful national achievement. Various 
excuses and apologies have been given 
for this loss—none of which really im- 
pressed me. The bald fact is that the 
Russians won. Instead of hiding behind 
poor excuses and alibis, which is not the 
manner or in the tradition of true 
sportsmen, we should do a little soul 
searching to see whether we can honest- 
ly explain to ourselves and the American 
people why there should be such a 
marked change in our world competitive 
athletic proficiency in such a relatively 
short space of time. 

Let me make it clear by these remarks 
that Iam exceedingly proud of our great 
Olympic team, which was comprised of 
outstanding young men and women, who 
under the circumstances, made a bril- 
liant showing. They are entitled to na- 
tional gratitude. Some of their indi- 
vidual performances were outstanding 
and magnificent, and I commend and 
laud the victors and the team as a 
whole. 

I can recall what the great Harvard 
football coach, Percy Haughton, once 
said on the illusory subject of victory 
and defeat, and I quote him in expur- 
gated substance, “the world loves a win- 
ner.” It has long been one of the fun- 
damental tenets of American sports 
that any game worth playing has been 
considered worth winning. Our young 
men have never been satisfied with so- 
called moral victory stemming from de- 
feat. This year’s Olympic team was no 
exception, I am sure. 

Many believe that there are under- 
lying reasons for our inability to win 
the Olympic games that have to do with 
present social conditions and attitudes in 
the United States and with long-range 
trends in the Nation and in our educa- 
tional life, It is indeed debatable 
whether a generation of young men and 
women living in a country, which is 
putting less and less value upon sus- 
tained, perserving training, and more 
and more emphasis upon the relaxed so- 
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cial graces, so-called, can successfully 
compete in the long run in athletic 
games, or for that matter in any other 
way, with nations where frugality fea- 
tures national life and rigorous, com- 
petitive physical training is pursued by 
the young and the vigorous. 

It is no answer to say that this train- 
ing results from certain measures of 
regimentation that obtain in Russia, be- 
cause the sad fact would seem to be that 
here in America there is progressively de- 
creasing interest and active participa- 
tion by many of our young people in 
competitive sport. 

There will be some who will not want 
to read such a significance into the 
Olympic games, and to them I would sug- 
gest most respectfully that they might 
read a little history, past and contem- 
porary, so that they might be reminded 
of some of the reasons why great nations 
and governments of the past collapsed, 
as well as of the conditions existing in 
our own country today, which are moy- 
ing this Nation away from many of the 
beneficial traditions and practices of 
former years. 

Now, if I may be permitted, Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to say a word 
about “Swede” Nelson, the great Ameri- 
can, to whom the Nelson award is dedi- 
cated. As was said of another, “Swede” 
Nelson needs no encomium from anyone. 
His career, his unselfish life's work, 
sterling personal qualities, inspiring per- 
sonality, great talents, and unbounded 
patriotism speak for themselves. He is 
unquestionably the exemplification of 
everything that is lofty and fine in Amer- 
ican sportsmanship, the symbol of shin- 
ing American citizenship. 

His untiring contributions to the cause 
of American youth can hardly be ade- 
quately measured or appreciated and for 
this reason the Nelson award stands for 
values in American life, which are at 
once essential and indispensable and 
must be preserved in the manner and de- 
gree to which he so characteristically 
embodies and represents them, if this 
Nation is to travel henceforth on the 
course toward its greatest destiny. 

It would be a happy day for this Na- 
tion if the high ideals, human qualities, 
and unselfish spirit of “Swede” Nelson 
could be impressed upon all the youth 
of the land and his buoyant confidence 
could neutralize the stagnating indiffer- 
ence and cynicism which, in many places, 
threaten the moral stamina, physical 
tenacity, and burning patriotism of 
America, i 

This year’s Nelson award winner, like 
his predecessors, is an outstanding Amer- 
ican boy—a young leader of the gridiron, 
respected by his mentors and teammates 
for his character and ability. Our heart- 
iest congratulations and best wishes will 
attend him now and in the challenging 
days ahead. 

And may the hand of Swede Nelson be 
strengthened in the fine work he is 
achieving for the community, State, and 
Nation. His venerable and beloved 
mother, now in her 94th year, a great in- 
fluence in shaping his ideals, and his gra- 
cious wife and lovely daughter, all of 
whom have contributed so much to his 
endeavors, will share with all of us, Iam 
sure, their pride in his achievements, 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include a pertinent article from the 
well-known Boston Herald with refer- 
ence to the Nelson award: 

[From the Boston Sunday Herald of January 
; 13, 1957 
Swink CHERISHES NELSON AWARD—CREDITS 
His Coach MARTIN, MATES For BEING 
SELECTED 
(By Joe Looney) 

Jim Swink, the 21-year-old sentor halfback 
from Texas Christian University, was only 
doing what came naturally last fall when he 
performed in such a manner that he was 
selected over 33 other candidates as the llth 
annual Swede Nelson sportsmanship award 
winner. - 

Swink told a gathering of 600 last night at 
the Hotel Sheraton Plaza, It's a great honor 
to be up here in Boston where everybody has 
been so nice to me these last 2 days. I don't 
feel like I've done anything to deserve this 
fine award, but it is something I always will 
cherish. If what I did was sportsmanship, 
it was because that was the way I've been 
taught by my coach, Mr. Martin, and my 
teammates.” 


Abe Martin, the TCU coach, lauded Swink 
as “the finest choice the committee could 
make. It is not only a great honor for Jim, 
but also for our school because the selection 
was made on a nationwide basis.” 

Swink was chosen for the Boston Gridiron 
Club's Nelson Award (an inscribed watch) 
for his exemplary conduct in games against 
Alabama and Texas A. and M. and his general 
spirit of self-sacrifice over the entire season, 

A spectacular climax runner in 1954 and 
1955, Swink played the role of decoy and 
blocker mainly throughout the past season. 

Swede Nelson, for whom the award is 
named, praised Swink as a player “with a 
funnybone to help out when the outlook is 
bleak, a wishbone to provide the desire to do 
better, and a backbone that all good football 
players need.” 

Dave Lucey, former Boston College player, 

was the toastmaster. Speakers included 
Rev. Charles McCarthy, St. Ann's Church, 
Somerville; the Reverend Gene Rose, St. 
John's Episcopal Church, Winthrop: Rabbi 
Zev Nelson, Temple Emeth, Brockline; Mayor 
John B. Hynes; CBS sportscaster Bill Hickey; 
humorist Joe (Uncle Dinny) Madden; Tom 
McNamara, Gridiron Club of Boston, presi- 
dent; and Joseph C. Tomasello, dinner chair- 
man. 
Head-table guests included: Walter A. 
Brown, general manager of the Boston Gar- 
den; sports columnist Austen Lake; D. Leo 
Daley, award committee chairman; George 
Kurker and Joseph Asiaf, Tufts’ 1957 co- 
captains; Larry Vinecour and Jack Regan, 
Boston University’s 1957 cocaptains; Maurice 
Stein and Charles Napoli, Brandeis’ 1957 co- 
captains; Robert Lyons, Northeastern cap- 
tain-elect; Tom Hooper, Harvard captain- 
elect; and Tom Joe Sullivan, Boston College 
captain-elect, 

The parody singing was led by Johnny 
Buckley. 


Overtime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 5, 1957 
. Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 


include a very clear, concise, and very 
truthful statement on the subject of 
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overtime by Vice President Clarence M. 
Christensen of the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks, AFL-CIO: 
A MESSAGE FROM Your Vice PRESIDENT 
(By Clarence M. Christensen) 
OVERTIME 


The principle of premium or overtime pay 
for service of over 8 hours in 1 day and 
over 40 hours in 1 week is well established 
in private industry and in the Postal Service 
insofar as regular annual rate employees are 
concerned. 

Previous to 1945 regulars worked for ap- 
proximately 17 percent less than straight 
time when required to work overtime. Two 
basic reasons were considered in asking legis- 
lation to grant premium pay for overtime 
work: First, it was better for the economy 
of our country to have more employees work- 
ing 40 hours per week than fewer working 
48 to 60 hours per week. Second, if neces- 
sity required overtime work, the employee 
was entitled to premium pay for service be- 
yond the legal workday. 

Twelve years have passed and substitute 
(hourly rate) employees are still being paid 
straight time for all hours worked. Legisla- 
tive correction to extend premium pay for 
overtime to substitutes is long past due. The 
Falr Labor Practices Act provides for premi- 
um pay for overtime in much of private in- 
dustry and for employees working on Gov- 
ernment contracts being fulfilled by private 
companies. Throughout the country the 
Department of Labor has instituted suits 
against private employers for not paying 
premium pay for overtime. Why should 
there be one set of laws for private employ- 
ment and another for substitutes in the 
postal service? f 

Some substitutes might disagree with the 
principle of time and one-half for overtime. 
However, a good majority of substitutes are 
not willing to continue existence as slave 
labor. Are some willing to live in the past 
as their forefathers did, working 10 or 12 
hours daily or even from sunup to sun- 
down? Or do they desire to have the rights 
of free American working men and women, 
who, if they work over the legal work day 
or week, receive premium pay? Do substi- 
tutes realize that if regulars were paid only 
straight time that many substitutes working 
today would not even have a job in the postal 
service? 

Statements have been made that if sub- 
stitutes were paid overtime a great many 
more would be hired so each would work 
less than 40 hours per week. ‘This, I believe. 
is an effort to imply that substitutes would 
be hurt and thus encourage them to be 
against overtime pay, If this implied threat 
Was carried out, management would realize 
speedily that if they desire to maintain an 
efficient and solid force in the future sub- 
stitutes must be treated as human beings 
and given a reasonable number of work 
hours. 

We must all treasure the American prin- 
ciple of the 8-hour day. Legislation must be 
secured granting overtime pay to all sub- 
stitutes, regular and temporary, as legally 
required for regulars, 

The principle ot time and one-half for 
overtime work is not giving something to the 
employee—it la the employee giving some- 
thing to his job, 

A successful and expanding electronics 
firm in my community states in its pro- 
spectus to applicants for positions that they 
do not hire part-time employees when peak 
periods occur. Rather they follow the policy 
of using their permanent force on overtime 
to maintain good production and efficiency. 
Why isn't the Post Office Department pat- 
terned after private industry in this phase? 

During the Christmas rush, experiments 
have proved that experienced personnel are 
at least twice as efficient as temporaries on 
all but the very minor tasks. In comparing 
experienced employees with Christmas as 
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sistants and temporaries we realize this must 
be done on an overall sustained average 
rather than on an indtvidual short-period 
check. We must also consider in any com- 
Parison the important factors of accuracy, 
rapidity, and knowledge of job routine. Con- 
sidering all these factors fairly, it is more 
economical in the long-run overall cost than 
the excessive use of temporaries. 

It has been inferred by some levels of 
Management that a regular is of no value 
after 8 hours of duty. If followed to its ulti- 
Mate conclusion this question is posed: Is 
an hourly rate employee, classified or 
temporary, satisfactory after 8 hours of 
Service or is it just because he is paid 
Straight time? Are a great number of sub- 
stitutes necessary to have what management 
terms flexibility.“ or is it merely to have a 
force that can be worked unlimited hours 
at straight time? 

When legislation is enacted extending 
Overtime ratesato all classified and tempor- 
ary substitutes including Christmas assist- 
nts, then the work hours would be more 
PDs heen resulting in a more efficient opera- 

m. 

We should never subscribe to the principle 
ot overtime in order to increase our take 

Ome pay or extend our work week, Rather, 
the positive angle, the use of overtime dur- 
ing peak or emergency periods when neces- 
sary to avoid delay of the mails. We, as 
employees, know from practical experience 
hat we can keep the malls rolling and that 
Teasonable use of overtime when necessary 
ls more economical compared to using part- 
time temporary employees. It will do much 
for the morale of the employee since it 18 
Nothing less than a recognition of his abil- 
ity, his experlence, and his value to the 
Postal service. 


Salute to Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
R ous consent I include in the 
ECorp the following statement made by 
me in connection with the eighth anni- 
be of Israel's independence, which is 
ing commemorated at the America- 
alutes-Israel celebration in New York on 
sale 29. I take pleasure in joining in 
5X salute to a nation so strongly allied 
the cause of freedom and democracy: 
STATEMENT FOR AMERICA SALUTES ISRAEL 
\ CELEBRATION 
11 happy to join in this salute to Israel. 
o fitting tribute that we pay her, first, in 
thew ot her eighth year of independence and 
dü Progress she has made and, secondly, in 
tee of her courageous struggle to main- 
all | the peace and freedom which she and 
Overs of democracy so highly cherish, 
© entire freedom-loving world pays 
in nage to Israel. We in America salute her, 
her Particular. because we see so clearly in 
ind valiant efforts to enjoy peacefully the 
“pendence and progress she so rightly de- 
Tresa. an analogy to our own pursuit of 
rie less than 2 centuries ago. 
ang o tate of Israel has, through diligence 
äh oel verance, provided a homeland for 
deny eless and oppressed people. No one will 
these To remarkable gains she has made in 
own ew years in satisfying many of her 
tural needs. Nor can we over- 
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look the value which accrues to the free 
world from the example she presents to en- 
slaved peoples of the survival strength of 
democracy, even amidst a hostile environ- 
ment. There is a question, however, as to 
how long Israel can stand alone against the 
preponderance of power which is quietly 
being stacked up against her. 

The present Middle East crisis warns dem- 
ocratic peoples everywhere that freedom and 
independence are never finitely attained. 
History and advances in science and tech- 
nology have taught us, further, that one 


-democratic nation cannot wall herself in and 


declare or will herself to be unaffected by 
what happens to either the neighbor next 
door or the one across the way. It is good 
to be optimistic. And, certainly, wishful 
thinking has its merits. But neither of these 
outlooks has proved effective thus far in 
stemming the tide of Communist aggression. 
All of us readily agree, I am sure, that we 
desire to maintain peace and harmony with- 
in the familly of nations of the world, but 
let us not forget the power of a little well- 
aimed discipline to preserve peaceful rela- 
tions in any family. 

America salutes Israel with words. These 
are fitting, Indeed, but how very inadequate. 
Let us salute her, also, with our deeds—not 
by waging a war in her behalf, for she does 
not ask that, but by providing her with the 
power she needs to defend herself against 
Communist aggression. Defensively armed, 
Israel can remain a strong link in democ- 
Tracy's chain and a symbol of hope to op- 
pressed people all over the world. 

Cas C. Dices, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


A February View of Christmas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following articles, writen by George 
H. Todt, which appeared in the February 
11 and February 14, 1957, issues of the 
Valley Times, of North Hollywood, Calif.: 
From the North Hollywood Valley Times of 

February 11, 1957] 
PARALLELING MRA CHBEISTIAN CODE 


“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and forever"—(Hebrews 8: 8). 

What does moral rearmament stand for? 
An increasingly large number of friends keep 
asking me that question. Iam only an inter- 
ested and sympahetic observer of this dedi- 
cated group, not an official spokesman, but I 
shall try to give you a few of my own im- 
pressions. 

First, let me call your attention to a very 
fine article I have just finished reading in the 
January 22 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, starting on page A383. It is entitled “A 
Rabbi Looks at Christmas.” Written by Dr. 
Maurice N. Eisendrath, president of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, the 
article was inserted In the Recorp by the Hon- 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of New York. This ar- 
resting concept of Dr. Eisendrath is worth 
reading by every thoughtful Christian; it is 
intelligent, filled with worthy feelings, and 
could be an important milestone in spanning 
some of our differences. I, for one, approved 
his message. 

“No, it is not the Jews who do not accept 
Jesus—it is the vast majority of our whole 
generation which can truly observe Christmas 
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in one way only—and that is to translate 
their creed of Christmas into the conduct 
which that creed commands; to transmit the 
doctrine of the Messiah into the deeds of lov- 
ing kindness and humanity which that doc- 
trine decrees; to convert the cult of Christ's 
mass into the genuine birth of the spirit of 
the Messianic kingdom with peace on earth 
to all men of good will.” 

How can any genuine Christian, if he be 
honest, quarrel with that statement? Espe- 
cially since it is the truth. For the trouble 
with Christianity today is not Christianity 
itself—but those untold millions of souls 
who profess Christianity in name but do not 
actually live it in thelr lives. Mere faith 
alone is not enough. None other than Jesus 
Christ, Himself, has told us: “Faith without 
works is dead.” 

As a Christian myself, I hope that many 
others of our faith will read Dr. Eisen- 
drath’s A Rabbi Looks at Christmas. This 
monumental work has long been needed. I 
didn't approve every single item in it, of 
course, as no two of us see eye to eye on 
everything. But it is filled with so much 
wisdom and goodness—and historical accu- 
racy—that I recommend it in substance most 
heartily to my readers. 

Now back to moral rearmament. What I 
have just written about the article quoted 
from in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp also ties 
in with MRA. For the basic fundamental 
driving force of this ideology is simply ap- 
plied Christianity—a Christianity of works 
instead of merely words. While many moan 
that Christianity has failed, MRA seeks to 
bring about a worldwide movement demon- 
strating the one embracing truth that 
Christianity works. 

From what I have been able to ascertain 
from my observation and questions, the 
spirit of MRA Is pretty well cited in the pre- 
amble to the articles of incorporation of 
moral rearmament in the United States, 
which are as follows: 

“Riches, reputation, or rest have been for 
none of us the motives of association, 

“Our learning has been the truth as re- 
vesied by the Holy Spirit. 

“Our security has been the riches of God 
in Jesus Christ. 

“Our unity as a worldwide family has been 
in the leadership of the Holy Spirit and our 
love for one another. 

“Our joy comes in our common battle 
for a change of heart to restore God to lead- 
ership. 

“Our aim has been the establishment of 
God's Kingdom here on earth in the hearts 
and wills of men and women everywhere, the 
building of a hate-free, fear-free, greed-free 
world, 

“Our reward has been in the fulfillment 
of God's will.” 

To me, a simple writer of words, there 
seems to be a correlation of purpose be- 
tween Dr. Eisendrath, traveling on his road, 
and Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, traveling 
on his pathway. Both have recognized that 
the greatest shortcoming of Christianity is 
that most Christians don't live their own re- 
ligious teachings. It seems to me that MRA 
is trying to do something positive to rem- 
edy this unhappy deficiency. I believe these 
good people deserve our respect for the mis- 
sion they seek to accomplish in our troubled 
world today. 


[From the North Hollywood Valley Times of 
February 14, 1957] J 
Frunvanx View or CHRISTMAS DAY 

“Words of truth and soberness.” (Acts 
XXVI: 25). 

Has the crass commercialism of the world 
turned Christmas—which really means 
„Christ's mass —into a wild-eyed Roman 
holiday? 

Perhaps it has, and—what ls the answer? 
Let me quote a small excerpt from a truly 
remarkable address over the NBC radio net- 
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work last December 18, 1956. It was entitled 
“A Rabbi Looks at Christmas” and was given 
by Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, president of 
the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. It was later published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record under extension of re- 
marks of Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER of New 
York, commencing on page 383 of the Ap- 
pendix. I am in full accord with the words 
of Dr, Eisendrath, which follow, and ought 
to be commended for their virtue, intelli- 
gence, and wisdom by all Christians every- 
where. 

“Which leads me to the very first thing 
which I, as a Rabbi, would like to say about 
Christmas,” said Dr. Eisendrath to his Na- 
tlonwide audience, “If I were a Christian 
minister instead of a Jewish teacher, there is 
nothing I would lament so much, and bit- 
terly resent, as this wholesale transforma- 
tion by myriads of Christians, by some Jews, 
and many non-believers in either Judaism or 
Christianity, of what was, in origin and 
should be, in its deepest meaning, a solemn 
and sacred day set apart to recall the birth 
of Him whom I, if I were a Christian, would 
call my Saviour, this transformation and 
degradation of such a holy day into sa 
heathen a holiday, devoid of its profounder 
spiritual significance and more exalted moral 
challenge. 

“If this degeneration of Christmas should 
continue unabated, if there can be no dimi- 
nution, but instead only an ever-increasing 
crass commercialism which shouts at us, at 
those precisely fixed 15-minute intervals pre- 
scribed for the commercials that cannot be 
put aside in even the most moving radio or 
television program at Christmastide; then 
we in America; yes—Jews and Christians 
both—will have contributed to the paganiza- 
tion of an otherwise religious day. 

“Unless Christmas be truly Christ's mass, 
with all the timeless and timely meaning of 
that term, then it should not bear that name 
in vain.” 

The greatest wonder of this to me, a Chris- 
tian, is that so few members of the church 
have had the fundamental honesty and clar- 
ity of perception to say In the past what Dr. 
Eisendrath has expressed here so movingly 
and correctly. Maybe some of us have been 
asleep at the switch. Or have we been so 
lacking in elemental courage that we failed 
to take a forthright stand? 

The reason I am calling this matter to the 
attention of my readers in February instead 
of next December, when Christmas comes 
again, is that it will be too late to take any 
kind of realistic action if we wait until 1 
minute to midnight to solve our problems. 
The time to ponder such matters is well in 
advance. What can be done? 

The increasing paganization of Christlan- 
ity's holiday of deepest religious significance 
is a serious moral and ethical problem for all 
of us. Where one man’s house is destroyed 
by corruption and greed, then whose house 
may be considered to be safe elsewhere? Our 
thanks to Dr. Eisendrath for speaking up 80 
eloquently and well. 


Life for Puerto Ricans Begins at 40 


SPEECH 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 
Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to join in the celebration of the 


40th anniversary of the extension of 
United States citizenship to Puerto Rico. 
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I represent a congressional district in 
which Puerto Ricans form an important 
segment of the citizenry. I have found 
these people, not only in my community 
but also in Puerto Rico, to be a very re- 
ligious people. Three years ago I had 
the good fortune to visit Puerto Rico. I 
arrived on Easter Sunday and joined the 
people in prayer in their beautiful holy 
church, I saw the people in prayer. I 
saw them in the piazza or square engag- 
ing in théir religious festivals. Because 
of their devotedly religious backgrounds 
and their practice, our Secretary of State 
or our President need not request us to 
grant $200 million or any less sum to 
fight communism, These people and 
their Spanish brethren in the Caribbean 
are natural enemies of the atheistic Com- 
munists. 

I found the Puerto Ricans to be very 
hospitable and very friendly. Their 
homes are open with a welcome sign 
awaiting the visitor.. Upon my visit to 
the senate and assembly in San Juan the 
legislators extended a most cordial wel- 
come to a New York State legislator. 
The charming mayor of San Juan and 
the tireless governor of Puerto Rico were 
more than kind. They demonstrated the 
same characteristics which the poor and 
rich on that island demonstrate daily. 

Last night I enjoyed a choral perform- 
ance at Carnegie Hall celebrating the 
40th anniversary of American citizen- 
ship for Puerto Ricans. This perform- 
ance by a group of students of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico under the leader- 
ship of Augusto Rodriguez blended their 
voices in pleasing and perfect harmony. 
The Council of Spanish-American Or- 
ganizations in New York should be proud 
that it sponsored this show. 

The choral group sang religious and 
folk.songs of old Spain and Carribbean 
lands. Their precision and performance 
was a marvel to behold and to hear. 
Tenors blended with sopranos and bari- 
tones joined with alto in harmonious 
ranges. Just as these students blended 
their voices in song, so the Puerto Ricans 
of the mainland are blending their cul- 
tures with ours toward a better America. 

Let no one underestimate the contri- 
bution by Puerto Ricans to our America. 
Their sons have fought valiantly on the 
battlefield and they have made their sac- 
rifices. They have earned their citi- 
zenship. 

Without their help and without their 
labor hotels, resorts, and industry would 
find great difficulty to get along. They 
are a valuable asset to our economy. 
Like all new peoples to our shores, their 
lot has been a difficult one. Their in- 
ability to speak the English language and 
the lack of economic opportunities create 
certain problems. These problems are 
gradually being solved. Like all peoples 
who appreciate opportunities which the 
United States affords, they are advancing 
on all fronts—in schools, in business, and 
in polities. 

Since Puerto Ricans acquired citizen- 
ship 40 years ago they have been strug- 
gling for equal opportunity. Despite the 
lack of privileges, despite prejudice and 
discrimination, Puerto Ricans have come 
of age this year in New York City, espe- 
cially in my district. 


March 5, 1957 


It has been said that life begins at 40. 
After 40 years of citizenship Puerto 
Ricans are ready to live. 

(Mr, SANTANGELO asked and was 
given permission to include as a part of 
his remarks a proclamation by the mayor 
of the city of New York commemorating 
the 40th anniversary of Puerto Rican 
independence.) 

Text of the mayor's proclamation 
follows: , 

Whereas the people of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, on March 2, 1957, will cele- 
brate the 40th anniversary of the extension 
of 8 States citizenship to Puerto Rico; 
an 

Whereas through their courage and de- 
termination they have made dramatic prog- 
ress under their development program, 
Operation Bootstrap, have rendered valu- 
able service to the United States in interna- 
tional relations as an example of the highly 
democratic development of an underde- 
veloped area in free assdciation with the 
United States and the people of North and 
Latin America; and have served with distinc- 
tion in the United States Armed Forces in 
the First and Second World Wars and in the 
Korean war; and 

Whereas the people of the city of New 
York feel a special bond of friendship and 
brotherhood with the people of Puerto Rico, 
since over 500,000 of our fellow New Yorkers 
are of Puerto Rican birth or parentage: 

Now, therefore, I, Robert F. Wagner, mayor 
of the city of New York, do hereby designate 
March 2, 1957, as Puerto Rican Friendship 
Day in New York City to honor the friend- 
ship between the people of the city of New 
York and our fellow American citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C, at.cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Goyernment. ‘The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov~ 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the Concressionat Recon 15 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr, Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS i 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of anz? 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNncagssionat Rrconn, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Some Recently Developed Scientific Ideas 
Pertaining to Water Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pleasant associations that I 
ave had since beginning my service in 
© House of Representatives has been 
R relationship with the Honorable John 
Murdock, former Congressman from 
na. It was my privilege and pleas- 

to serve under his leadership and 

8 nce when he was chairman of the 
ubcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation and later when he was chairman 
Of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. He has been a devoted 
Public servant throughout his life and 
contributed greatly to a continuing 

of many of our national water 
Problems. Iam pleased to have inserted 
th these remarks the following perti- 
M t parts of a recent lecture which Mr. 
Urdock presented to the Washington 
Vale students of the American Uni- 


Soe RrcrwrI V DEVELOPED SCIENTIFIC IDEAS 
PERTAINING To WATER SUPPLY 


Our country has never been so water con- 
been as in recent years.. This concern has 
beca nationwide but ls particularly enhanced 
Great = of the prolonged droughts in the 

t Plains area and in the Pacific South- 

n States. Coming as I do from the 
— State of Arizona, where we can 
ha. W practicaily nothing without irrigation I, 

erally, have been deeply concerned as a 
bein n about our water problems, While 
mitte chairman of two congressional com- 
my haying to do with irrigation matters, 
hayo vate interests in a good water supply 
in been more than doubled by my official 
Ata in the same. Therefore, I have 
fen JY Sought information on any and all 
and le ways of increasing the water supply, 

me conserving what we have. 
best the last decade some very hopeful sug- 
Men us have been submitted by scientific 
out and some of these are now being tried 

and adopted. The dally press, In its 
licize Search for news, is quite apt to pub- 
eretia of such scientific discoveries or 
tee tions. This is all to the good. But be- 
Dubii a scientific idea has been suggested or 
Cized while in the experimental stage 
fact does not mean that it is yet a proven 
there We who are so hopeful that some of 
Prove Suggestions may be 
Stud n facts are apt to follow through in 
Ying them. I have been spending most 
Wasnt, time during the last few years in 
starte ten in doing just that thing, having 
it officially while in Congress and 
it on privately since. The wider 
Towey of the great West has had to be nar- 
dlc ey me to the question: What do these 


erles mean to Arizona? Yet they appl 
io many States, 2 


Appendix 


The following is not an exhaustive list, and 
it cannot be said to be an adequately proven 
list in all particulars—but indicative: 

1. Increasing precipitation by cloud seed- 

ing. 

2. Storing water underground with dams, 
without surface construction. 

3. Minimizing evaporation by films on sur- 
face storage. 

4. Increased éffectiveness of water in pho- 
tosynthesis by proper management, 

5. Conversion of sea water or saline waters 
to potable condition, 


INCREASING PRECIPITATION 


It is an old idea that some men are rain- 
makers and can make it rain.. However, 
prior to 10 years ago that was considered 
more a fable than a fact. But commencing 
with the first artificial snowfall about 10 
years ago a great body of scientific fact and 
a tremendous volume of experimental knowl- 
edge has been accumulated on this subject. 
Now an official publication by the United 
States Government conveys the information 
that it is now a fact, rather than a fiction, 
and cites proof that in some instances pre- 
cipitation has been increased over what it 
would have been naturally by from 9 percent 
to 17 percent. Of course, there are many ifs, 
ands, and buts concerning this long-wished- 
for process. 

Some relevant questions are still awaiting 
solution concering rainmaking, such as: Can 
the induced precipitation be controlled as 
to time and locality? Will there be danger 
of lawsults because of damage done to those 
who do not want rain at the time or place 
it comes? What proportion of the moisture 
that is in the clouds can thus be induced 
to precipitate? And if the clouds can be 
wrung nearly dry will that have a harmful 
effect upon leeward areas? This last ques- 
tion becomes highly significant to large areas 
lying on the opposite side of the mountains 
than that from which the moisture-bearing 
winds come. A whole new chapter in mete- 
orology is being written and not yet com- 
pleted, 

WAYS OF CONSERVING WATER 


In hot and dry countries where so much 
of the water for irrigation has been surface 
stored and carried in open canals and ditches, 
it has been found that the evaporation losses 
are terrific. The truth of this has been 
dawning on irrigation farmers for a long time 
but the proportional loss has scarcely yet 
been scientifically measured. However, we 
are appalled to know that In some cases 
probably as much water is lost to the atmos- 
phere before reaching the fields as is applied 
to the soil in the total process of reclamation 
farming. Ordinarily, from a fourth to a 
third is lost that way. Of course, this loss 
occurs through the transportation of the 
water through streams, canals, and open 
irrigation ditches, but probably most of it 
occurs from the surface of lakes and reser- 
voirs where the water is held in surface 
storage. 

Is this evaporation loss entirely an in- 
evitable incident to irrigation and therefore 
absolutely necessary? No; today we do not 
think so. In that stage of redlamation de- 
velopment in which the surface storage of 
flood waters played a prominent part and 
open canals were used, it has long seemed 
that such evaporation losses were unavoid- 
able. This led to two suggestions to mini- 
mize evaporation losses. The latest of these 


proposals is to prevent some of this evapora- 
tion by chemical means, which will be dis- 
cussed below. Another means of prevention 
is underground storage as well as under- 
ground or pipeline transportation. Of course, 
the water that travels seaward through the 
earth's crust is not subject to evaporation, 
and irrigation farmers are learning how to 
use subsurface storage because of that elimi- 
nation of the evaporation losses, 


DAMMING MOVING WATER UNDERGROUND 


Perhaps every irrigation farmer who wishes 
he could pump water from this subsurface 
storage under his own land has several anx- 
ieties. One is what his “legal rights“ are in 
regard to such water and whether he can 
retain such moving water for his own exclu- 
sive use. Another is the storage capacity- 
beneath his land and how best to use it. 
He recognizes that underground storage is 
better than surface storage if he can actually 
store it and have it there when he later 
wants to pump it out. This has led to 
engineering efforts to stop and hold such 
underground waters in certain areas. 

To Ulustrate one new method: A major oll 
company of the country advertises that they 
have a petroleum product in liquid form 
which can be forceably pumped into the 
valley-fill of sand and gravel in systemati- 
cally placed drill holes to any desired depth, 
even to bedrock, which solution reacts with 
the earth material it encounters to make an 
impervious curtain which will hold the water 
as effectively underground as a concrete dam 
does above ground. This has been recom- 
mended and tried In this country although 
it is an importation from certain European 
countries. Assuming that the law will per- 
mit it, and that this damming of subsurface 
waters is efficient and inexpensive it may be 
seen that this is one way of doubling the 
water supply of a given valley where evapo- 
ration losses about equal the amount of 
water applied on the soll or otherwise ex- 
posed to the atmosphere. 

RECHARGING AQUAFERS 

In close connection with the subsurface 
storage and management of water is the re- 
charge of underground facilities which the 
geologists call aquafers. Of course, nature 
has her own way of recharging these 


` aquafers. Water sinks slowly into the sandy 


beds and the gravel of our Southwestern 
streams. Much depends upon the sand and 
gravel, as well as the volume of the torrent, 
as to how much sinks in and how much 
runs off. For years we have been practicing 
“water spreading” which is aimed to slow 
up the rush of floodwaters and thus by 
giving it more surface to penetrate thereby 
increase the recharge of the underground. 
In the Pacific Southwest this artificial re- 
charging has been carried further than 
elsewhere, 

The Los Angeles River, as it flows through ' 
the city of Los Angeles, has had some of its 
stream bed and banks paved for obvious ad- 
vantages, but to overcome an obvious disad- 
vantage of paving the gravelly-sand stream- 
bed, a small portion or strip down the cen- 
ter has been left unpaved to facilitate the 
getting of floodwaters into the underground. 
Only uncontrollable floods should escape to 
the sea. Sometimes this recharging is force- 
fully done by man by returning pump water, 
used nonconsumptively for air conditioning, 
into a companion well as is required on Long 
Island, in Phoenix, Ariz. and elsewhere, 
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It is my thought that much more needs to 

be known about processes of artificially re- 

charging underground aquafers, I believe 

it has been carried to its greatest extent in 

the southern valleys of California where 

there are today many object lessons. 
PROTECTIVE FILM 


While the engineers have been figuring 
ways and means of controlling water in 
underground storage to prevent evaporation 
losses, scientists have been experimenting 
on how to prevent, or at least minimize, sur- 
face evaporation. It must be remembered 
that America is yet dedicated to a great de- 
gree to surface storage of water for many 
major purposes. The daily press informs us 
that scientists have proposed to cover the 
surface of stored water with a very thin 
chemical film that will protect it from the 
pull of the dry, hot winds that pass over it. 
Newspapers in Colorado, Kansas, Texas, and 
other Western States have halled the idea 
with acclaim. 

It appears that the Southwest Research 
Institute and Southwest Foundation for Re- 
search and Education at San Antonio, Tex., 
have put forth great effort and made progress 
in this direction. (Most recently. Congress- 
man Kr. Dax, of Texas, extended his remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 18, 1957, at p. A1178, to include 
an address by Dr. Harold Vagtborg, of San 
Antonio, entitled “We Grow With Water.” 
This is a splendid presentation of many sci- 
entific water problems including this one on 
evaporation control.) It goes without say- 
ing that such a protective film of chemicals 
must not be too expensive, must be as highly 
effective as possible, must be harmless to 
plant and animal life and must be able to 
preserve itself against destructive forces. 
This is a very significant study. 

DISCOVERIES IN PHOTOSYNTHESIS 


Another scientific discovery related to 
water's function in plant growth includes 
the latest studies In photosynthesis. Since 
the splitting of the atom and the obtain- 
ing of abundance of radioactive isotopes, 
some of which are harmless and also very 
useful, the scientists have been able to study 
many life processes of great importance in 
agriculture and in medicine. At a world 
conference of scientists of almost all the 
world's nations at Geneva, Switzerland, a 
few days following the historic summit mest- 
ing of the four great heads of state, there 
occurred probably as significant discussions 
for human welfare in this scientific con- 
ference as those that occurred in the diplo- 
matic conferences about the same time. 
These scientists freely exchanged their 
views and their knowledge on many im- 
portant matters. 

Strange as it may seem, when atomic 
energy problems are engrossing the world’s 
attention, that such was not the most dis- 
cussed scientific subject in this conference 
of world scientists, although they did dis- 
cuss it, along with many others. A high 
authority in this country reports that more 
attention was given at this mecting to photo- 
synthesis than was given to any other im- 
portant subject. Of the two outstanding 
papers which this authority mentions, one 
was by an American asclentist, Dr. C. Colvin, 
of the University of California at Berkeley. 
Without my knowing very much about 
photosynthesis, I have a firm conviction that 
the rapidly expanding khowledge of photo- 
eynthesis will enable future farmers of 
America with better irrigation to produce 
more than twice the volume of food and 
fiber than with the old methods of flood 
irrigation. , 

POTABLE WATER FROM THE SEA 


Tt ts not exactly a new problem for man to 
try to get drinkable water from the rea. 
Some ancient mariners could do it but most 
could only exclaim, Water, water evcry- 


\ 
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where, but not a drop to drink.” It is in- 
teresting to know that an American citizen 
named Jacob Isaacks, in Newport, R. I., in 
1791, petitioned Congress to give him recog- 
nition and a reward for his invention of a 
method to extract potable water from the sea 
at relatively little cost. There being no 
Patent Office yet established, Congress re- 
ferred the matter to the Secretary of State 
who at that time was an outstanding scien- 
tist himself, Thomas Jefferson. Now, Mr. 
Jefferson took the matter seriously and al- 
though he knew that while this was not 
altogether new knowledge, it was vitally im- 
portant knowledge for all men to know who 
sail the seas. Jefferson gave it a lot of 
thought and personally made an official re- 
port, after due investigation and experimen- 
tation. What surprises us today is that such 
a simple idea was so little known then and 
needed to be proved. It was simple distilla- 
tion of sea water in a still. 

In this report to Congress, Jefferson asked 
and answered what had previously been done 
along this line and he went back to Lord 
Bacon and traced such efforts through the 
16th, 17th, and 16th centuries to that date. 
In addition to distillation, which is obvi- 
ously nature’s method, Jefferson discussed 
filtration and congelation which he ssid had 
failed. He mentioned Sir Richard Hawkins 
in the 16th century; Glauber, Hawton, and 
others in the 17th century; Hales, Butler, 
Chapman, Hoffman, and Dove in the 18th 
century, all of whom used a distillation of 
sea water method. 

In 1702, Dr. Lind used several mixtures, 
including sea water, supposing that the 
treated sea water would be less pure than 
other waters treated. He was surprised to 
find distilled sea water as pure as any rain 
water tested. 

At this point In the report, Jefferson de- 
scribes several kinds of stills and lists several 
experiments at sea, such as: Lord Mulgrave 
on a voyage toward the North Pole in 1773 
made 40 gallons of fresh water per day with 
only a littie additional fuel. M. de Bougan- 
ville, about 1763 in a trip around the world, 
did about the same thing. 


DISTINGUISHED EXPERIMENTERS 


For his own experimental work, Jefferson 
asked the aid of three distinguished Amer- 
ican scientists of that time: Mr. Rittenhouse, 
president of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Dr. Wester, professor of chemistry in 
the College of Philadelphia, and Dr. Hut- 
chinson, professor of chemistry at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Three experi- 
ments were performed. In the first experi- 
ment, evidently done by Isaacks with the 
four distinguished men attending, 24 pints 
of sea water, taken 3 miles off the Capes of 
the Delaware at floodtime, distilled 22 pints 
of fresh water in 4 hours with 20 pounds of 
seasoned pine fuel.” 

In the second experiment of March 21 at 
the college (with a 5-galion stin) from 32 
pints of sea water they got 31 pints of fresh 
water in 7 hours and 24 minutes using 51 
pounds of hickory which had been cut about 
6 months before. The third experiment was 
done with about the same results. Distilled 
sea water was found as good “as the best 
water in the city, although the taste, was 
not so agreeable.” 

Secretary Jefferson held the opinion that 
this knowledge should be made very widely 
known among seafaring citizens, How? 
Let full information of the method be 
printed on the backs of all clearance papers 
of all vessels leaving American ports. He 
also requested all returning seamen having 
used this information to report their success 
to newspapers with a view to improving it. 

THE GCOVERNMENT HAS FOLLOWED UP 


Because of its historic Interest I have given 
relatively too much space here to Jefferson's 
Report to Congress of 1791 on the Jacob 
Isnack’s resolution which leaves too little 
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space to document recent and more vital 
actions taken by the Government to find 
other solutions to this perplexing problem. 
President Truman in his state of the Union 
message called for renewed efforts to ob- 
tain usable water from the sea. Secretary 
of the Interior Oscar Chapman made it 
s point of paramount interest to have gov- 
ernmental action toward this objective. As 
a result, numerous so-called salt-water 
bills were introduced in Congress by both 
Democratic and Republican Congressmen. 
It is interesting to note—and quite under- 
standable—why Congressmen from San 
Diego, Calif., regardless of party affiliation, 
were active in supporting such legislation. 

As chairman of a subcommittee of the 
House Public Lands Committee I called the 
first hearing on one of these “salt water” 
bills—this one introduced by Congressman 
McKinnon, of San Diego, Callf—which 
hearing was held on August 29, 1950, and 
several high officials of the Interior Depart- 
ment were called to testify on it. The 
serious turn of the Korean war at that time 
and for several years afterward made it par- 
ticularly important that that great naval 
port and other coast cities with insufficient 
water resources in the hinterland should 
make haste to discover the great secret of 
purifying sea water effectively and least 
expensively. The transcript of this hear- 
ing was not printed—later hearings. on the 
same bill in the next Congress were 
printed—but the transcript of August 29. 
1950, may be found in the Government 
archives. 

In the next Congress I was chairman of 
the full committee and the legislation, great- 
ly modified, passed the House and the Senate 
and was duly enacted into law in 1952. 
gave an authorization of $2 million throug” 
& 5-year period for appropriations to the 
Secretary of the Interior to enter into con- 
tracts with a scientist or with scientific , 
bodies to carry on the necessary experimental 
work. On July 8, 1952, after the passage of 
the authorization bill and its implementa- 
tion by a small appropriation as the last A 
of the 82d Congress, Secretary Chapman at 
a luncheon in his Department, personally 
thanked me for my official share in the leg“ 
islative action toward this start. The See 
retary said that while the appropriation was 
less, and the authorization was much less. 
than we had hoped for, that it was a y 
ning and that he would at once enter int? 
contract with a great research organization 

to test the treatment of brackish and saline 
waters in certain wells in southwestern ATi- 
zona. This is cited to indicate that the treat 
ment of brackish waters at the lower end 
a great reclamation project is almost as im“ 
tant—and much less expensive rela- 
tively—as the desalting of sea water. 

Let it be known that when an ideal soli“ 
tion for purifying saline water has dee 
found it will be of great importance in man 
areas far inland as well as to seaports an 
coast areas. Subsequent legislation by Con- 
grces has wisely increased the authorizatio? 
and also grently increared the appropriation 
to Implement the same. The ideal solution 
of treating sea water has not yet been found 
feasible, although the Navy la producing et 
table water for our Armed Forces by mut 
improved methods of distillation, ‘Thomas 
Jefferson and Jacob Isaacks would be greatly 
surprised to see how sea water is distill 
today. 

The above is but a sketchy outline of some 
of the directions being taken by modera 
science to make more good water available 
for use. Iam glad to report that later con 
eressional action and administrative ef 
has been given to this important question 
Numerous Senators as well as Con 
have given it their close attention. Since 
leaving Congress, I have had to leave th 
legislative work as well as the scientific 
to others, of course, but have spent a 
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deal of time In studying and checking on the 
Progress in these varlous matters. Mostly 
I have inquired and written about what 
these experiments could mean to Arizona 
and how they could fit in—if and when satis- 
factorily completed—with the final solution 
Of Arizona's water problems. I am happy to 
Say that instead of despair I have hope that 
the future of Arizona will be tremendously 
Nefited by this work of the sclentist and 
engineer, if aided by law. and not 
thwarted by unwise political action. 


H. R. 3011 and H. R. 4501 
ö EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I in- 
Clude a statement of the recommenda- 

of National Federation of Inde- 
Pendent Farm Organizations whose pres- 
t is Mr. John G. Woods, of Lucas, 
Ohio, of my district. The membership 
Of this organization are farmers and in- 

Viduals who have made a study of and 

ve practical knowledge of farm prob- 


Nation ar FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
FARM ORGANIZATIONS, 
March 5, 1957. 
Hon, J. Harry MCGREGOR, 
Member of Congress, New House Office 
Buiiding, Washington, D. C. 
STATEMENT 


On my visit to Washington today, I have 
peen both surprised and greatly disappointed 
learn that the House Committee on Agri- 


` Culture has, without any invitation to, or 
know! 


edge of this federation, acted upon a 
ty sponsored bill, H. R. 4901, and mi- 
wut) sponsored bill H. R. 3011. Since I am 
Congmed these bills are to be presented to 
Ngress tomorrow, March 6, it is impossible 
N completely discuss them in detail. 
th tas President of this federation, and also 
Ine Associated Farmers of Richland county. 
+ (Mansfield, Ohio), it is obviously of 
t importance I herewith express my 
ents, 
mA general, it appears these bills to imple- 
hate the Soll Bank Act and the Agricultural 
Justment Act of 1938 are in essence the 
op mer extension of Federal regimentation 
ml §griculture by subsidy which hna proven 
ineffective, unsound and costly to all tax- 
tag n. This policy of attempting to thwart 
aim Natural law of supply and demand is 
Ply another futile effort based largely on 
— and opinions, to give “gifts” of 
Po] T Peoples money to a minority which 
in icy 18 fundamentally unconstitutional. 
dig, his Perspective there scems little actual 
tende between the two bills to be pre- 
bre: except that H. R. 4901 is more com- 
ensive, more costly and contains more 
4tional loopholes or defects. 
tare basic argument, therefore, seems to be 
tron Other crops besides corn must be con- 
Renea since the curtallment of one crop 
must ly increases surpluses of others. It 
tend, be emphasized that such a policy ex- 
Come to its ultimate goal will require the 
Nack ete socialistic control of all crops, live- 
Ilano d farm management as in the British 
the de. Furthermore, it should be noted, 
dae mises on which various statistics are 
tre 1% relating to corn or wheat surpluses; 
allucious inasmuch as an investigation 
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will reveal most of the crops stored by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation are in fact 
in very bad condition and not even suitable 
for safe feeding to livestock. Another er- 
roneous theory has been presented in be- 
half of these bills to the effect that sub- 
stantially lower corn prices mean reduced 
profits to livestock producers, whereas the 
opposite is true since even possible cheap 
market prices to consumers of such live- 
stock docs not take into account the wider 
profit margin resulting on cheap feeding. 

Another basic error is frequently men- 
tioned in advocating said bils where refer- 
ence is made to wheat surpluses. Actually, 
as occurred in the spring of 1956, there again 
appears to be developing a critical shortage 
of soft red millable wheat, as produced in the 
Midwest, as has been reported to me by local 
flour mill operators in Ohio, and at the 
recent national millers convention in Lex- 
ington, Ky. It is very difficult to understand 
why in all such legislation no distinction is 
made in propounding allotments, quotas, 
surpluses, ete., between the hard yellow- 
bellied wheat produced mostly in the South- 
west, which is actually in surplus and the 
soft millable wheat produced in the Midwest 
which is in short supply. In regard to the 
voting by farmers on the corn referendum, 
1956, it should be noted that although 61 
percent of the farmers voting favored the 
51 million acres over the 37.8 million acres, 
actually in Ohio, we found most farmers were 
considerably confused and disgusted with 
both plans presented. and in Ohio only about 
14 percent of all corn producers voted. The 
ballots issued were strongly reminiscent of 
the Soviet type, inasmuch as they did not 
afford farmers the opportunity to oppose 
either plan, but only to select from the lesser 
of two evils: Furthermore, you will note, 
by reference to pages 3 and 4 of the attached 
leaflet that the provisions contained in the 
acreage reserve agreements (on the reverse 
side where very few farmers have read them) 
have delegated powers to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and hence to the ASC, which 
are virtually unlimited, unconstitutional, 
and too complex to be readily understood by 
the average farmers, 

In conclusion, I must therefore state in 
behalf of our membership, we are opposed 
to H. R. 3011 and H. R. 4901, as written, and 
believe that no legislation of this character 
should be added to our statutes, as we al- 
ready have too many such complicated, con- 
fusing laws, which shackle our individual 
rights, and the operation of the American 
free enterprise system in agriculture. If the 


law of supply and demand were allowed to 


freely operate so that farmers today could 
exercise their own Judgment and responsi- 
bility as did their forefathers, the corn and 
all agriculture problems would rectify them- 
selves and the unjust burden of high taxes 
would be lifted from the present inflationary 
yoke of the American citizens, and constitu- 
tional Government preserved. 
Sincerely, 
Joux G. Woops, President. 


Excerpts From Remarks of Hon. Mark 
Hatfield, Secretary of State of Oregon, 
at Lincoln Day Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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herewith excerpts from an address de- 

livered by the Honorable Mark Hatfield, 

Secretary of State of Oregon; at a Lin- 

coln Day banquet in Portland during 

February 1957: 

Excerpts From REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF 
STATE MARK HATFIELD, LINCOLN Dar BAN- 
QUET, FEBRUARY 1957 


The President from Illinois died, but his 
party lived. The present danger of presi- 
dential assassination lies not in the man 
himself but in the assassination of those 
things for which he stands. Gettysburg in 
1960, a hundred years after it became a sym- 
bol of sacrifice of another kind, might well 
become the burial ground of Eisenhower's 
modern republicanism unless youth is en- 
listed, a program of action is evolved, and 
humanitarian concepts govern those actions, 

No one has sprung anything that is alien to 
the first Republican President. The princis 
ples of Lincoln and of Elsenhower are one 
and the same separated only by a century of 
time. Thus, I believe, that modern repub- 
licanism, embracing an honest fiscal policy, 
with alertness to the needs of others across 
the seas, with a concentration of power in 
the people, with an awareness of the need for 
harmony between labor and management, 
with a recognition of the men in the shops, 
is not new—it is fundamental and it runs 
through Republican Party philosophy from 
the emancipation of the slaves to the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in the past 
few years. j 

In my view the Republican Party and its 
revitalization to meet the challenge of vigor- 
ous party survival beyond the service of its 
popular President ls and must be the rallying 
point for preservation of personal Mberty, it 
is and must be the defense against subjec- 
tion to further governmental encroachments 
in economic liberty. 

Let us look at the 1860 Republican plat- 
form, plank No. 12: “We commend that policy 
of national exchanges which secures to the 
workingman liberal wages, to agriculture re- 
munerative prices, to mechanics and manu- 
facturers an adequate reward for. their skill, 
labor, and enterprise, and to the national 
commercial prosperity and independence.” 
And at plank 14: “The Republican Party is 
opposed to any change in our naturalization 
laws or any State legislation by which the 
rights of citizens hitherto accorded to immi- 
grants from foreign lands shall be abridged 
or impaired, and in favor of giving a full and 
efficient protection to the rights of all classes 
of citizens, whether native or naturalized, 
both at home and abroad.“ 

We must face squarely the matter of labor. 
Eisenhower has proved that labor likes Ike, 
We have enjoyed the harmony between labor 
and management to which the century-old 
platform referred, We are still scratching 
our collective heads to know if labor could be 
convinced to like Republicanism. So let's 
take our queue from a winner. President 
Eisenhower, speaking in St. Louls a number 
of years ago said: “Above all, we need more 
economic understanding and working ar- 
rangements that will bind labor and man- 
agement in every productive enterprise into a 
far tighter voluntary, cooperative unit than 
we now have. The purpose of this unity will 
be—without the subordination of one group 
to the other—the Increased productivity that 
alone can better the position of labor, of 
management, of all America.” 

In November of 1946 he stated: “The con- 
tinuing efforts of organized labor to bring 
the good things of our country’s production 
to the hands and homes of those of our own 
people who work at their creation calls for 
every encouragement. As long as these ef- 
forts are in harmony with our national wel- 
fare every citizens must applaud.” 

Our appeal to laboring men need not be 
along partisan lines, It must be along the 
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lines of opportunities in a program we are 
advancing, it must be with the assurance 
his individual liberties will be maintained 
and protected. His stake in economic ac- 


tions by Congress and by the legislaturemust 


be made real to him. 

Lincoln's compassion toward the slaves of 
the South was based upon the same Christian 
motivation as Eisenhower's concern for the 
slaves of totalitarlanism around the globe 
today. Materialism or business or property 
cannot serve as a foundation for a democ- 
racy but the character of individuals and the 
maintenance of a free society are the twin 
Pillars which Lincoln exemplified. 

We dare not lose sight of what made both 
of these Presidents great leaders; deep con- 
cern for their fellow man, statesmanship, 
and rellance on God. 

If you will permit me to draw a parallel 
between what I fear may be our situation 
within the party and what it was in Lincoln’s 
day within the Union, I should like to sub- 
stitute the words “Republican Party” in 
those places in which Lincoln used the word 
“Nation” in his first inaugural address: 

“That there are persons in one section or 
another who seek to destroy the Republican 
Party at all events and aré glad of any pre- 
text to do it, I will neither affirm nor deny; 
but if there be such, I need address no word 
to them. To those, however, who really love 
the Republican Party, may I not speak? 

“Before entering upon so grave a matter 
as the destruction of our party fabric, with 
all its benefits, memories, and its hopes, 
would it not be wise to ascertain precisely 
why we do it? Will you hazard so desperate 
a step while there is any possibility that any 
portion of the ills you fly from have no real 
existence? Will you. while the certain Ills 
you fly to are greater than all of the real ones 
you fy from—will you risk the commission 
of so fearful a mistake? 

“Physically speaking, we cannot separate. 
We cannot remove our respective sections 
from each other, nor bulld an impassable 
Wall between them. A husband and wife 
may be divorced and go out of the presence 
and beyond the reach of each other, but the 


different parts of the party cannot do this. 


I it were admitted that you who are 
dissatisfied hold the right side in the dispute, 
there still is no single good reason for pre- 
cipitate action. Intelligence, patriotism, 
Christianity, and a frm reliance on Him who 
has never yet forsaken this favored land, are 
still competent to adjust in the best way all 
our present difficulty.” 


Comment on a Speech of Hon. Wayne L. 
Hays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Reconrp, I include a newspaper clipping 
taken from the Houston Herald, Hous- 
ton, Mo. Houston is located in the heart 
of the Missouri Ozarks, drought stricken 
for several years, but not counted so by 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
writer of this article is a retired printer 
and newspaperman who served Houston 
newspapers for 60 years. This man is 
C. E. (Deacon) Elmore, of Houston, Mo. 
Elmore is a Democrat who has voted in 
every election—National, State, county, 
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and local—since 1903 except one special 


election, Last week Elmore had the fol- 
lowing article in the Houston Herald 
commenting on a speech by Congressman 
Warne L. Hays, of Ohio: 


Mr. Eptror: Congressman Hays, Democrat, 
of Ohio, is a real smart man; He has come 
forth with a wise solution of a knotty prob- 
lem. Of course we all know Dulles and Ben- 
son are misfits, but it looks like the sug- 
gestion of Congressman Hays will chase the 
clouds away from the darkness that envelopes 
our national affairs. 

Mr. Hays made a short speech in Congress 
a few days ago that is printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker, there have been some people 
who have suggested that the Secretary of 
State should resign. I think the Secretary of 
State and Secretary of Agriculture should 
exchange places and then perhaps Mr. Dulles 
would come out with a Middle West plan 
and we could give 8200 million to the hard- 
pressed farmers of the Middle West While 
Mr. Benson who has again cut the farmers’ 
income could devote his talents to cutting 
out some of the $200 million we are going to 
give to King Saud and the Middle East.” 

How about Hays for President in 1960 in 
case Senator SYMINGTON or Congressman 
CHARLIE Brown don't run? Thanks for lis- 
tening. 

Deacon ELMORE. 


A Concentration of Business and Power 
Is Neither Desirable Nor Inevitable in 
America—Russia Places Her Entire 
Emphasis on Centralized Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in this cold war period, when 
there are constantly occurring the kind 
of situations that face us in the Middle 
East, in Korea, in Indochina, the two 
most powerful nations of the world are 
in fundamental opposition in almost 
every aspect of their life: This competi- 
tive struggle is all the more awesome and 
crucial in view of the tremendous nu- 
clear forces which each has within its 
power to release. 

Certainly, given these conditions, it 
seems to me that we must make every 
effort to strengthen our economic and 
political system with its emphasis on 
individual liberty and responsibility. 
Only in this way can we advance the 
prosperity of our people and the security 
of our Nation and our way of life. Only 
in this way will it be possible to defeat 
whatever schemes and plans the Com- 
munist dictatorship in Russia may 
devise. 

Russia places her entire emphasis on 
centralized control of her economy, and 
this is productive of certain strength but 
also of many weaknesses. 

Our own system has been built up by 
small-business men, by small farmers, 
and the working men and women of our 
country whether in the factory, or in 
the professions. This has been the basic 
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strength of our country which has made 
it the greatest and most productive 
Nation in the world with a concern for 
the individual and the cultural values 
he represented which has been the in- 
spiration of the entire world for three 
and a half centuries. 

This week Senator Paul. DOUGLAS saw 
a threat to our way of life in the trend 
toward. bigness in business and industry 
which, he said, threatens to replace de- 
mocracy with plutocracy: The collec- 
tivization of modern business Goliaths by 
the state is no solution, he said, for Rus- 
sia has shown that complete collectivism 
destroys freedom completely. 

He emphasized the need for the pro- 
tection of consumers from the exactions 
of the big oil and gas combines, and 3 
reform of our taxing system. 

Dovuctas, one of the great public sery- 
ants of our time, said: 

I would further urge that a concentration 
of business and power is neither desirable 
nor inevitable and that what we should seek. 
instead, is a broader distribution of property 
and of power to the end that all may have 
enough to be secure but not so much as to 
menace others. This is the underlying eco- 
nomic and social problem of our times. 


Senator Douctas went on to say: 

If the present trend toward bigness con- 
tinues, then society will become divid 
between a relatively small group ot managers 
and large groups of petty officiais and work- 
ers. I am convinced that the economic effi- 
ciency of the modern business Goliaths 18 
probably exaggerated and that their advan 
tages are primarily financial and marketing: 
Their increase threatens indeed to replace 
democracy with a plutocracy administered bY 
a managerial class. Moreover, as White has 
pointed out, the type of organization man 
which develops under this system is not th® 
self-reliant American whom we prize. 

European Socialists are content to let these 
giants become ever larger, believing that ulti- 
mately the state will then collectivize them. 
But even if this did occur, it would not be 
desirable. For power and control would be 
within even fewer hands. If the state con“ 
trols the vast proportion of economic activ“ 
ity and a political party controls the state, 
how much freedom would there be for opp“ 
nents? Few political leaders are deeply tole 
erant by nature. They have to be taught 
tolerance by the balance of political an 
economie power within the state. Let that 
balance become overwhelming or put almost 
complete power in their hands, then they 
Will almost certainly use that power to © 
ercé opposition. Russia should have taught 
us the lesson that complete collectivism 15 
ultimately destructive of freedom. 

The founders of American progressivis™ 
Jefferson, Jackson, and Lincoln in form 
times, and LaFollette, Norris, and Brandeis 
in our generation had a sounder vislon- 
They wanted to distribute power more broad: 
ly so that initiative would be stimulated 
and so that men could be more free. 
CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSALS FOR SMALL 

Alp 

Senator Dovetas makes these points 
Mr. Speaker, that we should try to de“ 
mocratize the great corporations by de- 
veloping more stockholders like Le 
Gilbert and promoting minority repre 
sentation upon boards of directors. 4 

We should try to protect small ang, 
moderate size business and the f 
farm. t 

We should seck the further democrat! 
zation of the big unions which big indus” 
try has called into being. 
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The overall goal of Government should 
bed distributivism rather than collec- 


So far in this session of the Congress 

T have introduced four major bills de- 
to deal with various aspects of 
this basic and fundamental issue. They 

H. R. 8, to establish corporate income- 
tax rates of 22 percent normal tax and 
31 percent surtax. 

H. R. 487, to provide for registration, 
Teporting, and disclosure of employee 
Welfare and pension benefit plans. 

H. R. 2513; to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953 to abolish the Loan 

licy Board of the Small Business Ad- 

tration, to make the Small Busi- 
Ness Administration a permanent agency 
of the Government, and for other pur- 


House Resolution 166, to authorize the 
Select Committee on Small Business to 
Vestigate and study the problems of 
ll business with respect to basic and 
W scientific research and develop- 
H. R. 5034, to amend the Federal De- 
Insurance Act to authorize agree- 
Ments with State banking authorities for 
ri elimination of duplicate examina- 
8 ms which are insured under such act. 
8 permissive legislation would enable 
€al savings to be made. This proposal 
Was made in testimony given before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
, January 31, 1957, by former Con- 
an Charles R. Howell, now Com- 
tuisioner of Banking and Insurance for 
State of New Jersey. Mr. Howell ap- 
kon d on behalf of the National Associa- 
of Supervisors of State Banks. 


TAX CUTS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


R In the Cabinet committee report last 
ĉar there were 4 recommendations for 
% Cuts for small business: First a rate 
duction from 30 percent to 20 percent; 
Ars nd, accelerated depreciation on the 
t $50,000 spent for purchase of used 
ulpment; third, permission for some 
shoo ations to pay taxes as partner- 
went and, fourth, permission for install- 
t payment of the estate taxes. 
estime cost of this whole package was 
nu ated at $600 million in tax reve- 
es, and the cost broke down as follows: 
$209 Million on the rate reduction and 
dati Million on the last three recommen- 
ons. 

The President says that because of cir- 
nees beyond his control we can- 
Bet the tax reduction promised the 
firms in the campaign last fall by 
administration, He adds, however, 
he is favorably disposed on some 
ring with taxes as long as this tink- 

effect on tax income is minimal. 

than this, in a press conference 
ntly Secretary Humphrey mentioned 
50 million might be a minimal 


5 


i 


ee gere 


the President and Treasury Secre- 
theese Magoffin Humphrey stick 
ese announced positions the ques- 
then becomes: How should this tax 
On be made to give the brightest 
of hope to small firms? 
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George Burger, of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, has 
offered a very constructive proposal to 
me. He writes: 

Why not see if it is possible for the Govern- 
ment to revise its business tax regulations to 
allow both corporations and unincorporated 
firms to deduct from their yearly taxable 
income, say $500 or $1,000, providing busi- 
nessmen have spent this on expansions, im- 
provements, or other things to improve their 
businesses. If a businessman has spent, say, 
$2,000 he would be able to take, under this 
thinking, $500 of that as a complete deduc- 
tion from taxable income and compute his 
depreciation and other figures on the bal- 
ance. 

Perhaps some change in tax law like this 
might fit in with the $50 million figure men- 
tioned by Secretary Humphrey. That is 
something I don't know, and is something 
that would have to be worked out by those 
people who do know the tax situation, How- 
ever, this strikes me that If Congress were 
to do any one thing, if this particular thing 
were possible it might have the greatest 
meaning te small, independent businessmen. 
For it is not a matter of percentages they 
might not appreciate or understand, not a 
matter of accelerated depreciation on the 
first $50,000 of income spent on used ma- 
chinery—most of the small fellows I suppose 
never get close enough to 650,000 to know 
what it smells like—and not like the other 
thing which might or might not have mean- 
ing to the great bulk of businessmen. On 
the other hand $500 or $1,000 in hard cash is 
something that they can all understand, and 
very clearly. 


On the basis of this constructive rec- 
ommendation and other like proposals I 
have developed and am introducing a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a taxpayer to deduct from 
gross income certain amounts paid or in- 
curred for the expansion or improvement 
of a trade or business. The text of the 
bill follows: 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to allow a taxpayer to deduct from 
gross income certain amounts paid or in- 
curred for the expansion or improvement 
of a trade or business 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 162 (a) 

of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 

ing to deduction for trade or business ex- 
penses) Is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting tn lieu thereof 
„ and"; and ; 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) amounts paid or incurred for the ex- 
pansion of the trade or business or for the 
permanent improvement and betterment of 
property used in the trade or business, and 
amounts paid or incurred in restoring prop- 
erty used in the trade or business or in mak- 
ing good the exhaustion thereof, to the extent 
that such amounts do not exceed $1,000 dur- 
ing the taxable year.” 

(b) Section 263 (a) of such code (relating 
to capital expenditures) is amended by strik- 
ing out No deduction” and inserting in lieu 
thereof Except as provided in section 162 (a) 
(4), no deduction.” 

Src. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this act shall apply only with 
respect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1956. 
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Subversive 
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HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of Sep- 
tember 15, 1956: 


Oor Reps CAN'T Bear To Be CALLED 
SUBVERSIVE 


The one procedure which the Communist 
Party of the United States has resisted more 
strenuously than all the other chapters in 
the book which has been thrown at it is 
the requirement that it register as a Com- 
munist-action organization, as required by 
the Internal Security Act of 1950. Inasmuch 
as it is now 1956, and the Communist Party 
has not yet registered with the Subversive 
Activities Control Board, it must be said 
that the Red brethren have not been un- 
successful. 

All this will surprise and shock a good 
many Americans who had supposed that the 
intimate connection between the Kremlin 
and the American Communist Party had 
been established long since. (What was all 
that talk about Gerhart Eisler and J. Peters, 
two of the men who delivered Moscow's 
orders to its American stooges?) Neverthe- 
less, the Communist Party has not regis- 
tered. 

Registration would mean that the party 
would have to file with the Board the names 
and addresses, not only of its officers but 
of its whole membership. Furthermore, the 
party would be required to file with the 
Board annual statements of its sources of 
income and other financial information. It 
is easy to see why the party has put up a 
more strenuous fight to resist registration 
than it has made even to save its more 
prominent officers from the clink. 

The Communist Party's greatest victory 
In this battle was, of course, scored in the 
Supreme Court of the United States last 
April, when the Court refused to affirm the 
Control Board's order that the Communist 
Party must register as a subversive organ- 
ization. 

The Court's ground was that the proceed- 
ings before the Board might have been 
tainted by the testimony of three witnesses 
whose credibility had been challenged in 
earlier cases. The Communists made no se- 
rious effort to disprove the testimony of these 
men before the Board, contenting themselves 
with an effort to discredit them as profes- 
sional perjurers. Actually, their testimony 
was hardly controlling. Justice Clark in his 


dissenting opinion declared that “never be- 


fore have mere allegations of perjury, so 
flimsily supported, been considered grounds 
for reopening a proceeding or granting a new 
trial,” 

The Board recently decided to remove the 
testimony of the challenged witnesses from 
its report and to deny the party's motion for 
new hearings. However, an appeal by the 
Communists will start proceedings which 
may consume another 6 years before the Su- 
preme Court has another crack at them. 

To this end the Communist Party has been 
busy as a bee attempting to build a new case. 
It has again challenged the constitutionality 
of the Internal Security law and raised legal 
objections to virtually every step in the pro- 
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$edure. It demands that the appellate court 
in the District of Columbia order the FBI to 
produce its confidential files dealing with 
witnesses whose credibility was challenged— 
the customary effort to smash the FBI. 

The 1953 report of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board was based on a record of 14,000 
pages which makes it apparent to any intelli- 
gent American that the Communist Party has 
been under orders from Moscow since its in- 
ception. American Communist Party leaders 
have been summoned to Moscow to get their 
orders. Others have attended the Lenin In- 
stitute courses on subversive tactics. Sey- 
eral, including Earl Browder, have been re- 
moved from control by order of the Kremlin. 

And yet 6 years after passage of an act of 
Congress intended to curb this conspiracy, 
effective action has been successfully re- 
sisted—and resistance at least temporarily 
facilitated by what seems to us to a Nervous 
Nellie type decision by the highest court in 
the land. 


HOW MUCH RED PROPAGANDA CAN A GOOD MAN 
ABSORB? z 


A phenomenon which must be the despair 
of rational men and the delight of cynics is 
the extraordinary blindness of many. good 
people to the ethical principles which they 
are supposed to defend. In a recent issue of 
the Christian Herald, Mr. Gerald Bailey, an 
observer for the United Nations and also 
for the British Society of Friends, was quoted 
upon his return from a 25-day tour of Com- 
munist China. Mr. Balley declared that in 
the broadest sense the Chinese people seem 
to be satisfied with the government * * it 
is honest and responsible as compared with 
the preceding regime“ * it has given the 
country internal peace in the first time of 
the memory of the living.” 

Having said this, Mr. Balley makes the 
astonishing statement that the price of all 
this may be the slow destruction of the indi- 


vidual personality, but if this be true the- 


Chinese do not seem to be aware of it.” He 
adds that “Shanghai is now almost deserted” 
and that “600,000 persons, one-quarter of the 
city’s labor force, are unemployed.” Large 
numbers of Chinese, Mr. Balley reported, 
have committed suicide. 

What baffles us less dedicated people is 
the calm objectivity with which a religious 
leader is able to praise the accomplishments 
of a regime which has produced internal 
peace by means of universal terror. 

If the day should ever come when the 
United States of America, or even Great 
Britain, was enslaved by a fanatical minor- 
ity, isolated from the outside world, and 
brainwashed and terrorized into acceptance 
of these tragic conditions, let us hope there 
will be at least one Jeremiah among us to 
tell the truth, instead of blandly assuring 
the rest of the world that, although our 
personalities have been destroyed, we don’t 
really miss them at all. 


Hon. Francis E. Walter, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
SPEECH 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, this is the 25th anniversary of 
the entrance into this body of a very dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvanian, the Honor- 
able Francis E. WALTER, the dean of the 
Pennsylvania delegation. Mr, WALTER 
came to this Chamber a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, : 
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His career has been marked by a high 
degree of intelligence and statesmanship. 
I, along with other members of this great 
body, pay tribute to him today and wish 
him many more years of valuable service 
to this Nation. 


Trinity River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr.SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
21, 1955, the House passed H. R. 4663, a 
bill to authorize construction of the 
Trinity River project as a unit of the 
Central Valley project in California. 
The debate on this bill indicated very 
definitely that the project was feasible 
and worthwhile. During the debate it 
was pointed out that the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. would propose a plan to buy 
from the Federal Government falling 
water for the generation of electricity 
and distribute the same through their 
own power lines to consumers in north- 
ern California. Many Members of Con- 
gress, including myself, who supported 
this legislation felt that a thorough and 
unbiased investigation of the proposal 
which might be offered should be con- 
sidered in the full light of benefit to the 
people who would be served within the 
wheeling range of this project. 

The project was approved and is well 
under construction. In accordance with 
the bill, the utility company desiring to 
bid for the falling water was allowed to 
submit its proposal within 18 months 
from enactment of the legislation. Ne- 
gotiations have been going on between 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the 
Department of the Intérior, and on 
February 13, 1957, the Secretary of the 
Interior, Fred A, Seaton, submitted his 
recommendation that the Congress ap- 
prove joint development of the hydro- 
electric phases of the project and permit 
the sale of falling water to the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., providing that they 
construct the generating facilities and 
transmission lines. 

This would amount to a reduction of 
$55,500,000 in the initial capital invest- 
ment by the Federal Government in the 
overall cost of the Trinity River project, 
which is estimated at $225 million. The 
company also proposes to pay to the 
Federal Government over a period of 50 
years $165 million for falling water. 

Furthermore, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. will pay Federal, State, county, and 
city taxes in the amount of $135 million 
over the 50-year period. 

It seems to me that this is an extraor- 
dinarily profitable venture for the Fed- 
eral Government and should receive 
almost the unanimous support of the 
Congress of the United States, particu- 
larly at a time when we are trying to 
balance the budget and put our finan- 
cial house in order. 

When this bill received the approval of 
Congress, I made the statement that I 
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was in favor of free enterprise and that 
the distribution of the power generated 
on the Trinity River should be turned 
over to a private company if a favorable 
contract could be made. The decision 
that must be reached on this project is 
one for the exercise of each Member of 
Congress. I find myself necessarily in 
disagreement regarding this project with 
some members of the California congres- 
sional delegation. The people of my 
district, I feel, are overwhelmingly in 
favor of the partnership contract and 
endorse the stand of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce and former 
Under Secretary of the Interior, Ralph 
A. Tudor, as expressed in the following 
statements, which I desire to include 
with my own remarks: 


STATEMENT OF POSITION OF THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AGRICULTURE, 
AND INDUSTRY ON THE TRINITY RIVER PROJ- 
ect DEVELOPMENT 


The California State Chamber of com- 
merce believes that the partnership plan ap- 
proved by Secretary Seaton for the develop- 
ment of the Trinity project is sound and 
in the best interest not only of every citizen 
in California but of the Nation. 


This chamber is opposed to Government 
ownership and operation of industry, whether 
under the guise of reclamation or otherwise. 
It is an obvious and often demonstrated fact 
that the only means of saving money for the 
consumer through Government ownershiP 
and operation is to resort to false and mis- 
leading means of tax exemption and use 
Government credit. There Is no secret means 
by which Government can furnish and 
services at cheaper rates than private enter- 
prise, The only way Government can use 
its powers to subsidize the few who directly 
benefit is by shifting costs to the many: 
Such discriminatory use of Government 
credit and powers, if continued, will even- 
tually lead to nationalization of industry 
here, as it has elsewhere. No private busi- 
ness can compete successfully against 4 
Government agency which has tax exemp“ 
tion and access to the purse and po 
powers of Government. 

It is essential that Government encourage 
creation of taxable property, It is the opin- 
ion of this chamber that private enterprise 
should be encouraged, not hindered, b; 
governmental competition. Public funds 
should be invested only where necessary to 
furnish adequate service that private en“ 
terprise cannot provide. Such a policy 
should be followed not only in regard to 
production and distribution of electric en- 
ergy, but also in regard to all other busines? 
or enterprise, regardless of size or nature. 


PARTNERSHIP DEVELOPMENT or Tarnrry Rive 
Prosecr 


(Statement of Ralph A. Tudor, Tudor Engi 
neering Co., San Francisco; former und 
Secretary of the Interior) 


I have carefully reviewed the report of the 
Commissioner of Reclamation and of Secte" 
tary of Interior Seaton on the proposed ae 
nership development of the Trinity 1 
project in northern California, These Snip 
ports clearly show that if the partne de- 
plan is followed rather than all Federal sá- 
yelopment, there will be a saving to the 
eral Government of not less than $55,500: 
in initial capital cost; the Federal GO in 
ment will collect at least $165 million mor ne 
revenue in the first 50 years if it accepts and 
P. G. & E. proposal than if it generates tes? 
sells the power itself at present Federal ra ents 
and the Federal, State, and local governat ves 
will collect an estimated $135 million in lop- 
during the same period if the joint deve 
ment plan is adopted, 
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This is a total gain to the taxpayers of at 
least $355,500,000 on a project whose total 
Cost was estimated by the Bureau of Recla- 
Mation to be $225 million. 

Secretary Seaton concludes, and I am sure 
Correctly, that “joint development would pro- 
Vide substantially more funds for potential 
irrigation and multipurpose development in 
the Central valley area." 

The principle of joint development pro- 
Posed in this instance is by no means unique, 
for it has been worked out in the same gen- 
eral manner between the Federal Govern- 
Ment and investor-owned utilities as well as 
Ocal public bodies on numerous occasions 
ever since the Federal reclamation law was 

passed in 1902, and, for that matter, 
even earlier. 


Youth Group Achievement Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


4 OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
We hear much these days about juvenile 
de quency. It is, of course, a national 
Problem about which we should all be 

erned. Many of us in this body, my- 
Self included, have, in fact, been so con- 
that we have introduced legisla- 
188 which would give Federal leadership 
the fight against juvenile delinquency 
mu establish a broad program to assist 
tates and localities in their efforts for 
Control and treatment of juvenile de- 
Unquency, 
t However, while we must exert every ef- 
to provide adequate services for the 
in bilitation of those children who get 
v trouble, we must not forget that the 
ast majority of our children are doing 
things of which we have a right to be 
ve Too often the misdeeds of the 

Ty few are allowed to overshadow the 

deeds of the many. 

Tam, therefore, pleased to note the an- 
youncement of the Parent’s magazine 
tale achievement award, Awards to- 
donor 


$1,000, as well as certificates of 
T, will be awarded to the youth 
duro or groups which have rendered, 
to ng the period from June 1. 1956, to 
d 31, 1957, the greatest school or 
and p ty service or other outstanding 
or q seful public service, to their school 
bortantnunitv, or have done other im- 
ut work. 
rent’s magazine is greatly to be 
eden enden for this effort, the knowl- 
Doss, which is deserving of the widest 
every le dissemination. I trust that 
bring Member will make an effort to 
these awards to the attention of 
tul People of his district so that youth- 
Ctivities of merit may receive the 
ition they deserve. 
er, nder unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
body op uest that there be printed in the 
ing mý the Recorp, immediately follow- 
mould remarks, the information which 
tions f be furnished in making nomina- 
tions — these awards. These nomina- 
thems ach can be made by the groups 
Civic or cn or by teachers, principals, 
church leaders, newspaper edi- 
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tors, parent-teacher associations, and 
other interested individuals, before June 
1, 1957, should be sent to Parent's maga- 
zine’s youth group achievement awards, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y.: 

1. I hereby nominate for Parents“ Maga- 
zine's youth group achievement awards in 
1956-57 the following group: 


ABATE. A RE ENN EEN 
(City; Binte nr eE a enue — 
2. Total number of members 
Boy Grn sa Average age. 


3. Affiliation of youth group. 

4. Please describe very briefly the useful 
service for which this group is being nomi- 
nated. (Attach to this form a statement of 
500 words, or less, describing more fully the 
achievement of the youth group nominated. 
Give facts on how the group worked on this 
project, what cooperation it received, the 
opposition (if any) encountered, and the 
specific accomplishment with particular em- 
phasis on activities from June 1956 to date. 
Include supporting documents such as news- 
paper clippings or photographs of the group 
in action and letters.) 


TTT 


——— x —4 ·—— ͤ—n2— 


8. How many members participated active- 
ly in the youth group's activities ...-----.- 
9. Was the youth group assisted in this 


service by any other group? _...._ Explain 
nature of assistance (advice, guidance, direct 
participation) ..... theseswventniducawaennie 


10. Does this youth group have an adult 


leader? << If yes, please give: 
CPP ͤ ͤ —.. rts gl ets so pees Sai —.— 
Position . — 
— TT a 
Work done on project for which group is 


nominated for award eid 


11. Names and titles (if any) of outstand- 


‘ing members in the group project: x 


—— — nn ee enn M —— —— ———— - 


12. What awards or other recognition has 
this group received as a result of this effort? 
List prizes won, newspaper or magazine arti- 
cles, television and radio programs, etc. ..... 


D sseacws BIGDOG. oe esate 
2 Wr 


Time for Action 
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or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a commendable and most in- 
teresting editorial that appeared in the 
March 7, 1957, edition of the National 
Tribune-Stars and Stripes, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

TIME FOR ACTION 

The House Veterans' Affairs Committee has 
approved H. R. 52, introduced by Represent- 
ative OLIN E. Teacvs, of Texas, World War I 
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yeteran and chairman of the committee. 
This bill would raise compensation payment 
to service-connected veterans with 10- to 90- 
percent disability by about 10 percent and 
increase the payments in 100-percent dis- 
ability by 24 percent. The bill also ap- 
plies to dependency allowance to veterans 
whose disabilities are rated at 50 percent or 
more. 

Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota, has also introduced a bill which would 
grant somewhat greater increases for the 
service-connected and their dependents 
than the Teague bill. 

It would appear from present knowledge 
that some form of bill to grant increased 
compensation in the case of the service-con- 
nected will be passed. It is easy to give sup- 
port to such a measure because there is not 
one honest to goodness American who wants 
to see that particular class of veteran neg- 
lected. 

There are many others, in and out of Goy- 
ernment, apparently responsible citizens, 
who also give this type of bill lipservice. 
These groups take such action because, first 
of all, they realize it is popular, but more 
surely, because they feel that by thus ap- 
pearing to support help for the service-con- 
nected veterans and their dependents, they 
may avoid the payment of another just debt, 
due all veterans—a debt which they fear will 
tax their pocketbooks too much and a debt 
which they will try to avoid paying by every 
form of misleading propaganda. 

On the question of this latter debt to the 
veterans of our country it all seems to re- 
solve itself into one simple question. Do the 
people of the United States owe anything to 
the men who fought their country’s wars and 
endangered his life and future In winning 
those wars? 

Up to a few years ago the people of our 
Nation felt they did owe such a debt, a debt 
which has been met with generosity and 
alacrity by not only the citizens of the coun- 
try but also by the many Congresses which 
have been making the laws of our land since 
the beginning of our Republic. 

Until a short time ago the theory that a 
veteran, by reason of his service was not in a 
separate class from those who did not don 
the uniform in time of war, and had not 
earned the gratitude of the country, had 
never been brought up. ` 

The first crack in the veteran's armor came 
in 1933 when the economy bill was passed, 
cutting off thousands and thousands, some 
old, some younger, from the benefits they 
had been granted. 

A glance at the roster of the group which 
fostered the Economy Act will inform any 
intelligent reader that it was made up pri- 
marily of the wealthy, big taxpaying citizens 
whose only thought was to save themselves 
taxpayments at the expense of the most de- 
fenseless class, the veterans of the wars of 
the United States. 

They were bold and determined in their 
efforts to lop veterans off the pension rolls 
and, sad to relate, they were quite successful, 
Thousands of veterans found themselves un- 
able to cope with the then high cost of 
livying—other thousands took their own lives 
in despair when they realized the enormity 
of the crime which had been committed 
against them. It took years to restore even 
a semblance of the inherent rights to which 
war veterans and their fellow countrymen 
had always been entitled because of such 
service. 

Today, in a later era, we find the same 
forces of evil working against the veteran 
class, again using all kinds of misleading in- 
formation and figures to deceive the people 
of the United States and put the fear of costs 
in their heart to such an extent that even 
the decent folks in our country are not sure 
just what they are facing. 

It has been said many times that figures 
don't lie but Mars can figure. That is what 
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is being done now and once again the lead 
is being taken by the big metropolitan news- 
papers, backed by the wealthy. Projection as 
to costs of veterans’ care is being taken for- 
ward to the year 2000, when, if you believe 
the false propaganda being disseminated, the 
Nation will become bankrupt by the stagger- 
ing amount which veterans and their de- 
pendents will take from the Government if 
their care is continued. 

These figures do not tell you that within 
less than 10 years scarcely a Spanish- 
American War veteran will be alive, and this 
is also true of the widows of that war. They 
do not tell you that veterans of World War I 
are dying at the rate of 100,000 a year and 
that long before the year 2000 there will be 
hardly a single War I veteran still alive. And 
this also applies to the widows of such vet- 
erans. With the exception of a few long- 
lived survivors of that war the mortality 
laws will have taken care of the costs to the 
Government and the taxpayers, 

We have not mentioned the veterans of 
World War II and the Korean War although 
we believe that when the time comes, they, 
too, should be aided by the Government for 
which they fought. 

Fortunately, zealous action on the part of 
the older veterans has seen to it that this 
younger group is in a better situation, finan- 
cially today than were thelr older brothers 
or fathers, 10 years after the end of the wars 
in which they took part. By reason of the 
laws which the older group insisted be placed 
on the statute books the country is far better 
off than ever, having developed the skills and 
services of a young, ambitious class whose 
advancement in the years to come can only 
inure to the benefit of all the Nation. 

Our attention is called to that class of 
veterans and their dependents who now need 
the safeguards to which they always believed 
they were entitled. We think of the few re- 
maining veterans of the war of 1898-1902 
and their aging widows. The pitiful pension 
of $54.18 which the Spanish War widow now 
receives is truly a disgrace to the most pros- 
perous Nation in the world. They should be 
cared for with a decent increase to help in 
their last few remaining years. 

We consider, also, those veterans of World 
War I who are, with few exceptions, in their 
sixties and of the many in this class who, by 
reason of age or disability, or both, are now 
unable to meet the keen competition of the 
day and must fall back on the Government 
and the people they served in time of danger 
in the now almost forgotten long ago. 

Bills of various descriptions have been in- 
troduced in their behalf, some better than 
others, but all designed in an attempt to 
bring relief. 

It is too bad that people highly placed in 
our Government have declared that the vet- 
eran of a war is just another citizen and that 
when the time comes the Government or the 
State will take care of him with some form 
of old-age assistance. 

Patriotism is considered unintelligent by 
many sophisticates but we canhot believe 
that it has entirely left the hearts of the 
great majority of our people and we believe 
that properly educated the good citizens of 
our country will back up the efforts of the 
various veteran groups in the latter’s endeav- 
or to secure some modicum of aid for their 
former comrades in arms. 

Two things seem to be necessary if the 
veteran is to secure the benefits to which he 
is properly entitled. We have suggested the 
education of our citizens on the subject of 
veterans’ rights, That can be done if prop- 
erly conducted. 

More important, however, is the union of 
all veterans behind a worthy measure which 
would insure a decent pension for those who 
deserve it, a pension without regard to in- 
come limitations, a pension that would be a 
real token of the esteem in which the vet- 
eran is held by his fellow countrymen, 
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We do not call for a Legion bill, a Veterans 
of Foreign Wars bill, a Veterans of World 
War I bill, or a measure proposed by any vet- 
erans’ organization. We do want to see a 
measure which will have such a backing by 
the veterans and the people that it cannot 
fail of passage by the Congress and enact- 
ment into law. 

Remember, the voice of the people is the 
voice of God, and once expressed it must be 
obeyed by the most powerful influences 
which might contend against it. Let that 
voice be heard in the next few weeks, vet- 
erans, and our fellow countrymen. Make it 
thunderous in its unanimity and we cannot 
lose, 


The Political Trial of Mat Connelly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Drew Pearson: 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—On the morning of July 
7, 1956, at 9:30, United States District Judge 
Rubey Hulen went into the backyard of his 
home in St. Louis, aimed a .32 revolver at 
his temple, and pulled the trigger. He died 
4 hours later at the Barnes Hospital. It was 
one of the few times in the history of the 
United States that a Federal judge com- 
mitted suicide. 

At 10 a. m. that same day Judge Hulen 
was scheduled to go to the same hospital 
where he died, for another purpose. He was 
to get shock therapy to rouse him out of a 
depression partly brought on by a trial over 
which he had presided. It was the trial of 
President Truman's appointment secretary, 
Mat Connelly, and former Assistant Attor- 
ney General Lamar Caudle, 

From remarks Judge Hulen made from the 
bench and to his doctors, it was obvious that 
the trial preyed on him. He expressed the 
private opinion that there might have been 
a miscarriage of justice. A jury on June 
14 had found Caudle and Connelly guilty 
of conspiracy to help Irving Sachs, a St, 
Louis shoe manufacturer, evade taxes; and 
on July 19 Judge Hulen was scheduled either 
to sentence them or grant them a new trial. 

Here in St. Louis I found that a friend 
who invited the judge to go for a drive a 
few days before his death had found him 
with a pad of paper and pencil trying to 
write an opinion in the case. “They didn't 
do any more than you or I would have done,” 
he said. 

He went out less and less during and after 
the trial. Mrs. Hulen said that the trial 
preyed on his mind. For a time, during the 
trial, his mind was such that his doctors con- 
sidered giving him shock therapy. How- 
ever, this type of treatment for a mentally 
ill person causes a complete, though tem- 
porary, loss of memory, and would have 
made it impossible to continue with the 
trial. 

So the shock therapy was postponed until 
after the trial was over. Thirty minutes be- 
fore he was to begin that treatment, Judge 
Hulen killed himself. 


A DREYFUS CASE (?) 

If you examine the facts in the case over 
which Judge Hulen had to preside, you can 
understand some of the reasons why he 
might become mentally upset. For the case 
could turn out to be as unfair as the famous 
case of Capt. Alfred Dreyfus. 
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For 3 years Attorney General Brownell had 
been probing the various activities of Tru- 
man's close friends and officials. Some of 
them needed probing. Most of them had 
been pretty well exposed in this column or 
by congressional investigation some years 
before. Obviously, however, a criminal con- 
viction in 1956 would make important cam- 
paign material for an election year, 

For over 2 years Brownell had been hold- 
ing grand juries in St. Louis, Omaha and 
Kansas City, Harry Truman's home territory. 
Virtually the same officials were hauled out 
to testify—ex-Secretary of the Treasury John 
Snyder, ex-Under Secretary Ed Foley, Caudle, - 
various revenue men. The juries in Kansas 
City and Omaha were unresponsive. But 
that in St. Louis was out for blood. 

Finally Brownell's boys hit on the case of 
Irving Sachs, a St. Louis shoe manufacturer 
suffering from extreme epilepsy. Though 
there was a call from the White House on 
Sach's behalf, and though some wires were 
pulled, Caudie sent him to trial anyway. He 
pleaded guilty and was fined $40,000, 

This column had carried the full story on 
April 24, 1950. The story had come from 
Caudle himself. He was completely frank, 
had nothing to hide. Almost 6 years later, 
well after the statute of limitations had run, 
Brownell's boys indicted him and Connelly. 
They took the case before their runaway 
grand jury in St. Louis. 

At the final trial last spring, part of the 
Justice Department's case was so flimsy it 
folded up. 

Judge Hulen, sitting on the case, obviously 
expected an acquittal. He seemed so sur- 
prised when the jury brought in a verdict for 
Brownell’s boys that he remarked from the 
bench to Caudie's and Connelly’s attorneys: 

“You are going to renew your motion for 
an acquittal, And you are going to renew 
your motion for a mistrial.” 

Charles Margiotti, attorney for Caudle, 
said: “We renew those motions right now.“ 

“Then I will hear your arguments on July 
19.“ said the judge. He never heard those 
arguments. On July 7, worried over the case, 
he shot himself. 

The Justice Department, instead of per- 
mitting a new trial, placed the written evi- 
dence before a completely new judge, Gun- 
nar Nordbye of Minneapolis. 

Judge Nordbye read the evidence. He had 
not sat in any part of the trial. He did not 
hear the witnesses testify. He did not hear 
the arguments, He didn’t have the feel of 
the courtroom, He found for the Justice 
Department, sustained the convictions of 
Caudle and Connelly. 

They are to be sentenced tomorrow, 


A Letter From “Jimmy” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter: 

Mister, do you love your children and 
your grandchildren? 

You know, mister, you've spent a whole 
lot more than you will ever pay for. And 
now you're spending and giving away the 
money me and my kids will have to earn. 

My uncle tells me what you call “pros- 
perity,” and “we never had it better,” isn’t 
quite fair. He says you are borrowing on 
me and my children—and even my grand- 
children and giving the money to people to 
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Spend now—but me and my kids are the 
Ones who will have to pay for it. Now, really, 
Mister, don’t you think that is a dirty trick 
to pull on us kids? 

My uncle says we got s lot of fine men 
in Congress and the Senate—and he thinks 
Our President is tops. But he says they are 
all so kind hearted they are trying to solve 
all the problems of the world right now. 

says many of those troubles have been 
Frowing for hundreds of years, and it isn't 
Quite fair for this generation to try to fix 
everything for everyone. 

I suppose it was O. K. for you fellows to 
80 as far as you wanted with your own 
Money. But you shouldn't be loading it on 
me and my cousins. 

Mister, I think if you knew what a dirty 

ick you're pulling on us kids, you'd be 
ashamed of yourselves. 

JIMMY. 


Visiting Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
axiom that those who are closest-to their 
everyday work often find it difficult to 
View their work objectively. Thus, it 
May be of interest to the Members to 

w what others think of the day-to- 
Operation of Congress. Such an un- 

d point of view comes to hand in 

an editorial by Arthur Ballantine, Jr., 
Dublisher of the Durango (Colo.) Her- 
ald-News. Mr. Ballantine, a discerning 
Observer, was a recent visitor in Wash- 
m and has written the following 
€ditorial on the subject. The editorial, 

m the Durango (Colo) Herald-News, 
follows: 

VISITING CONGRESS 

(By Arthur Ballantine, Jr.) 
Seeing the United States Congress at work 
ân impressive experience. 
Most, fortunately, feel free to criticize the 
actions of Congress. Yet one gets a feeling of 
awe upon approaching the handsome Capitol 

ng where one of the two most powerful 
governments in the world makes its decisions. 

The inside is rich in American traditions. 

Urals tell the famous incidents in American 

tory. Statues of distinguished Americans 
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have been presented by their home States 


and admiring groups. Dr. Florence Sabin is 
Shortly to be added to the Capitol collection 
as a representative from Colorado. 
Senate Chamber is a remarkably quiet 
Place Although debate was beginning on 
the important Elsenhower doctrine, only a 
handful of Senators were listening. The 
Chamber is seldom full unless debate is near- 
g a crisis or votes are about to be taken. 
Only rule is that some Senator must be 
to represent the majority and another 
represent the minority, 
next day we had the unusual oppor- 
ty of lunching with the entire Colorado 
tion. 
Colorado’s delegation is equally di- 
Vided between Reupblicans and Democrats, 
delegation usually votes solidly on mat- 
affecting Colorado such as water and 
. highways. It was easy to see that the dele- 
Ba worked together, having a friendly 
8 which is probably impossible to achieve 
the larger States. 
The House is a good deal more active place 
than the Senate, since there are 435 Members 
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against 96. Whereas the Senate has indi- 
vidual desks, the Representatives sit in rows 
of undesignated seats. The Speaker of the 
House, Sam RAYBURN, exercises a good deal 
more direct influence on day-to-day govern- 
ment than the Vice President does in the 
Senate, and he is second in line to succession 
to the Presidency, 

A striking thing is the friendliness of Sen- 
ators and Representatives to Capitol visitors. 
Many of them bear names famous through- 
out the country. Yet they are always ready 
to stop and visit when one of their fellow 
Members has guests. 

This personal attention is certainly one of 
the more time consuming features of the 
lives of our Senators and Representatives. 
Another is the official occasions they must 
attend in the evening. This 1s in addition 
to the very heavy legislative work they must 
do. Being a Senator or Representative is not 
such a cinch as one might think, 


Ohio Republican Members of House Show 
Way to Economy in Our Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to learn that a resolution adopt- 
ed by the Republican Congressmen from 
Ohio on February 25 is being given a 
great deal of attention and pub- 
licty. The fact that it was approved 
and signed by all of the Republican Mem- 
bers from Ohio has given it some special 
attention. The Republican membership 
in the House numbers 17. The fact that 
it recommended a reduction in the Fed- 
eral budget, which reduction was being 
insisted upon by many of our people and 
our newspapers, also added to its impor- 
tance and newspapers all over the coun- 
try have commented on it. 

My friend, Congressman CLEVENGER, 
from Ohio, has brought to my attention a 
very interesting editorial from the Fort 
Lauderdale News which gives the sub- 
ject most favorable consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that this editorial 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. The editorial 
is as follows: : 

Oro REPUBLICAN MEMBERS OF House SHOW 
Way To Economy IN OUR GOVERNMENT 
The widely held misconception that the 

average citizen can do little or nothing to 

help reduce Government spending got a big 
kick in the teeth last week when the entire 

Ohio Republican delegation in the House of 

Representatives served notice on their col- 

leagues they had unanimously agreed a sub- 

stantial reduction of President Eisenhower's 
$72 billion budget will be in the best inter- 
ests of the people of the United States. 

Why did the Ohio Republican delegation 
take this action? Primarily because the citi- 
zens of Ohio have taken up cudgels against 
high Federal taxes and high Government 
spending and through letters to their con- 
gressional representatives they have made it 
clear they want and expect relief. 

These letters brought results. Representa- 
tive THomas JENKINS Was one of the Con- 


gressmen who was the recipient of many of * 


these letters. After talking the matter over 
with some of his fellow Ohio legislators he 
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called a meeting of the entire Ohio Repub- 

lican delegation on February 25. At this 

meeting the budgetary situation was thor- 

oughly discussed and after the discussion the 
_ following resolution was adopted and later 

‘presented on the floor of the House; 

“The Ohio Republican delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives, after 
careful study and evaluation, has unani- 
mously agreed that a substantial reduction 
of the $72 billion budget will be in the best 
interests of the people of the United States. 

“It was further agreed that every proposed 
reduction in the budget, which does not cur- 
tail essential services or endanger the secu- 
rity of our country, will be supported. 

“The action of the Ohio Republican dele- 
gation is the first of its kind with respect to 
the present budget and is in accord with the 
admonition of President Eisenhower and 
Ohio's own Secretary of the Treasury, George 
M. Humphrey, that Congress exercise its in- 
dependent control over Government spend- 
ing.” 

The above resolution was signed by all 17 
Ohio Republican Representatives, who have 
now placed themselves squarely on the record 
for substantial budget cuts, and who will 
have to answer to the citizens of Ohio if they 
fail to live up to their economy pledge. 

This incident demonstrates what can be 
accomplished when citizens of all stripes 
pick up their pens and let their congressional 
Representatives know how they feel about 
things. All too often Congressmen hear only 
from the pressure groups and the individuals 
who want something from the Government 
at all the taxpayers’ expense. Thus we can 
hardly blame our Congressmen for adopting 
the attitude that since the general public 
doesn’t care much one way or the other 
whether or not they go along with the pres- 
sure groups, there's no harm in giving them 
what they want. 

But now, fortunately, Congressmen are be- 
ginning to hear from Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Doakes back home and they are finding out 
there is a lot more Interest on the part of the 
people in reducing taxes and spending than 
they might have realized. And so our Con- 
gressmen are starting to pay some attention 
to what Mr. and Mrs. Joe Doakes are asking 

them, and for the first time in a long while 
they are paying more than mere lipservice 
to the issue of economy in our Government. 

That's why we would like to dispel the 
idea that the average little citizen can't do 
anything to reduce his taxes or stop the Fed- 
eral Government from spending so much of 
his tax money. The average citizen can do 
a great deal simply by writing a postcard or 
letter to his congressional Representatives 
and letting them know how he or she feels 
about not only high taxes and high spend- 
ing, but about other issues as well. 

Don't get the idea Congressmen don't read 
their mail from back home. They all do it 
religiously and they are quick to note the 
reaction of their constituents to legislation 
coming up before them. 

As we have pointed out before in this 
space, Congressmen are reporting the receipt 
of a very heavy volume of back-home mail 
this session, demanding that action be taken 
by Congress to reduce the budget and cut - 
taxes. This is all to the good, and, if any- 
thing, our people should redouble their ef- 
forts in this respect. 

The administration, no doubt, will put 
heavy pressure on the Congress not to reduce 
foreign aid and a host of other nonessential 
Government spending. But if our Congress- 
men have sufficient indication that their 
constituents back home really want these 
unessential expenditures cut out of the 
budget there is a mighty good chance this 
will be accomplished despite the objections 
of the bureaucratic spenders, 

It's true one letter, by itself, isn’t likely 
to sway a Congressman’s vote. But many 
letters, all asking the same thing, will cause 
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him to stop and think, as has well been 
proved by the resolution adopted last week 
by the Ohio Republican delegation in the 
House. 

Jack W. Gore, 


Committee on International Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a resolution today—House 
Resolution 186—to change the name of 
our standing committee which deals with 
our relationship to neighboring countries 
and nations abroad from “Committee on 
Foreign Affairs“ to Committee of Inter- 
national Affairs.“ My purpose in pro- 
posing the resolution is to point up the 
grave responsibilities of world leader- 
ship which have been imposed upon our 
country. 

My proposed resolution is not an ex- 
ercise in semantics. Words help to mold 
thinking, and the thinking evoked by the 
words “foreign relations” is bad because 
it pictures our neighboring nations and 
nations beyond the seas as foreign to our 
interests, peopled by foreigners in whose 
welfare presumably we have no concern. 

The name and existence of the present 
Committee on Foreign Affairs was estab- 
lished in 1822, when we were a country 
barely recovered from the struggle for 
independence from foreign shackles, 
when the War of 1812 was still fresh in 
the minds of our lawmakers, and when 
facilities for traveling were so slow that 
countries in Europe, and particularly in 
Asia, were regarded as being in a different 
world. 

The present situation has not the 
slightest resemblance to the time in 1822 
when the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was established. Nineteenth century 
wars tended to local conflicts, most of 
them foreign encounters which we 
viewed at safe distance, but in this cen- 
tury we were participants in two world 
wars, and even more recently saw the 
necessity for sending our soldiers to far- 
away Korea in defense of our ultimate 
national interests and world peace. 

The airptane, the rocket and, over- 
whelmingly, the consequences of atomic 
energy have reduced space and increased 
interdependence to a degree which not 
even Jules Verne’s imaginative mind 
preconceived. Add to this the world- 
wide menace of gangsterism which goes 
by the name of Soviet communism, and 
we see the utter realism of the word 
“foreign” to describe our relationship 
with the world community of nations. 
The air-mile has not only cut down dis- 
tance but has evoked new and more close- 
ly knit space-time dimensions for good 
and evil. 

Discarding the word “foreign” for 
the word “international” is a vehicle for 
expressing a number of policies and 
points of view. The Republican-domi- 
mated Midwest isolationism would be re- 
pudiated, and for it would be substituted 
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a hospitable reception for the require- 
ments of international cooperation, a 
more realistic appraisal of our significant 
role in the United Nations. 

We would need also to abandon the 
preoccupation with the military aspects 
of our relations with other countries and 
assume a greater responsibility for the 
well-being of our friends and allies. 
Some of this is being done already, but at 
times its grudging and unsystematic 
character impairs its value. Piecemeal 
charity is different from a coordinated 
system of mutual assistance in interna- 
tional relations such as the Truman 
doctrine and the Marshall plan. 

Upon our country has fallen the heavy 
tasks of world leadership. Free nations 
look to us for guidance and help in com- 
bating communism, in developing a 
sound economy. . Asiatic peoples watch 
our profession of a new approach to their 
problems to see whether we really mean 
some of the nice things some of us are 
saying about them. It does not help, for 
example, to have a McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act, which distinguishes 
between native-born and naturalized cit- 
izens, and which incorporates a racist 
national origins clause governing admis- 
sion of immigrants, 

I do not desire to extend this state- 
ment unduly to scrutinize all the rami- 
fications of my proposed resolution. In 
a way, its purpose should be obvious. 
particularly with this purpose expressed, 
as I have sought here to do, my proposed 
resolution should be adopted as a for- 
ward step in our developing preeminence 
in international relations, 


Those Oil-Rich Arabs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 5 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


i OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the RECORD 
an editorial which effectively points up 
the fallacy of the argument of those who 
attack the Middle East resolution on the 
ground that certain oil-rich countries 
would receive vast amounts of foreign- 
aid funds. 

The following editorial was carried in 
the March 1, 1957, issue of the Wash- 
ington Star: 

THOSE Or-Ricw ARABS 

One of the more constructive Democratic 
statements on the Eisenhower Middie East 
program has come from the youthful Senator 
Jonn KENNEDY, of Massachusetts. Mr. KEN- 
NEDY is not enthusiastic about the program. 
He is going to vote for it, however, because 
he believes thé certain consequences of de- 
feating it would be far more harmful than 
any conceivable consequences of adopting it. 

Senator KENNEDY also had a few words 
for those who have been making demagogic 
speeches about what a shameful thing it is 
to be pouring our taxpayers’ money into the 
coffers of the oil-rich Arab potentates. Ac- 
tually, the oil-rich Arab countries of the 
Middle East—Saudi Arabia and Irag—have 
received a total of $10 million in aid over the 
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past 5 years. This is what Senator KENNEDY 
had to say about it: 


“The total amount received by all eight 
Arab States in approximately 5 years has 
been only $73 million worth of economic 
and technical assistance (and no military 
grants to speak of). The bulk of our aid 
to the Middle East, with actual economic 
assistance expenditures of $237 million, has 
gone to Israel, and practically none at all 
has gone or is going to oll-rich Arab poten- 
tates. 

“But surely $73 million or $200 million 
or even $750 million is not an unprecedented 
sum with which to bolster the economic 
and political stability of an entire area 
against the spread of Soviet imperialism. 
We have spent over $2 billion for this pur- 
pose in Greece alone, roughly $2.5 billion 
in Korea (not counting the war), and nearly 
$2 billion on Formosa and free China. The 
amount under debate for the entire Middle 
East area is less than the amount we spend 
for similar purposes each year—mostly in 
economic aid—in either Viatnam, Korea, or 
Formosa alone.” 

These are interesting statistics, and they 
should help the public to maintain some 
degree of perspective the next time an an- 
guished Senator begins to beat his breast 
over this terrible business of showering 
American dollars on the oil-rich Arabs. 


A Ceiling on Appropriations and Expendi- 
tures for the Fiscal Year 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement made by 
me before the Rules Committee March 5, 
1957, in support of House Resolution 170 
which would set a ceiling of $65 billion 
for appropriations and expenditures for 
fiscal year 1958: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Rules 
Committee, I appreciate your courtesy and 
consideration in holding this hearing 80 
promptly after the introduction of House 
Resolution 170 on February 19. Such recog- 
nition that the subject matter is of great 
public importance and that time available 
for action is rapidly running out, is both 
welcome and encouraging. 

Going directly to the issues, I plan to deal 
with them in the following order: First 
is legislative action in this field needed; sec- 
ond, will an amendment of the House rules 
provide the quickest and most nearly ade- 
quate remedy; and third, are the particular 
limitations set forth in House Resolution 
170 reasonable and will they be practicable 
in operation. 

Our forefathers were acutely conscious of 
the danger that the free government they 
were creating and the new individual liber- 
ties they were establishing might be lost bY 
uncontrolled national spending and taxation- 
They sought to guard against that danger 
by placing in the Congress the power to con- 
trol spending. More particularly they gave 
only to the House of Representatives, the 
Members of which are elected every 2 years, 
the power to originate tax legislation. With 
that power goes the responsibility for taking 
action appropriate to serve the national in- 


_ terest. A further check was given the Presi- 


dent, elected every 4 years, in his power to 
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Veto bills passed by the Congress. That sys- 
tem worked well for the first century and a 
half of our existence as a nation. 

During the last 30 years our Federal ap- 
Propriations and taxes have grown astro- 
Nomically, Our national debt has reached 
Staggering proportions, With minor excep- 

ms the Federal Government must at some 
time collect taxes to pay for both the portion 
ot current spending which is to be financed 
by current receipts and the portion which 
is financed by borrowings to be repaid in 

ter years. Already the Government has 
saddled the public with the need for paying 
Nearly $8 billion a year as interest on the 
existing national debt. 

In addition, we have in recent years fallen 
into the dangerous habit of authorizing 
small starts on big projects, and thus in a 
Way committing future administrations to 
Pay hundreds of millions of dollars to com- 
Plete them in later years. 

These two items, interest on the national 
debt and commitments for huge so-called 
Public works, reclamation projects, etc., are 

ely responsible for the so-called uncon- 
trollable expenditures. In themselves they 
Create a very serious situation. Some, among 
them a distinguished Member of the Con- 
Fress who has devoted years to the study of 
government finance, think it may now be 
too late to stop the terrifying course upon 
Which we have embarked. 

We are considering this year the highest 
Peacetime budget in our history. I do not 
Need to spend time on the dollars involved 
or the particular projects covered by that 
budget. I am sure every member of this 
Committee has them vividly in mind and 
that each has been forced to face up to the 
facts of that budget by the wave of indig- 
nation and resentment which has spread 
across the country and which constituents 
have, I am sure, pressed upon the attention 
ot every Member of Congres. The trend of 
spending and spending and taxing and tax- 

must be reversed. I happen to believe 
that can be done. 

It seemed to me that the only remedy, as 

as the fiscal year 1958 is concerned, lies 
in Congress. As one Member I tried to find a 
Way which might bring the problem before 
House for full discussion and quick ac- 
tion. House Resolution 170 was the result. 
It took only brief study to convince me 
tit was not necessary to propose a bill or 
a resolution which would require joint ac- 
on. Corrective power lies in the House, and 
therefore it seems that action by the House 
is all that is necessary, at least as a first step. 
her study and discussion with those I 
Consider well informed in this field led to the 
to propose the particular amendment 
Which is before you. Timing for such an 
amendment seemed right. February 15, the 
date by which section 138 of the Legislative 
rganization Act required a joint commit- 
to present a legislative budget, had passed 
Without any action by the committees of 
either the Senate or House. Accordingly 
use Resolution 170 was drawn up and in- 
troduced, 

Section 138 reads as follows: 

“LEGISLATIVE BUDGET 
“Sze, 138. (a) The Committee on Ways and 
ns and the Committee on Appropriations 
Of the House of Representatives, and the 
ttee on Finance and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate, or duly author- 
subcommittees thereof, are authorized 
and directed to meet jointly at the beginning 
ot each regular session of Congress and after 
Study and consultation, giving due considera- 
tion to the budget recommendations of the 
ent, report to their respective Houses 
aà legislative budget for the ensuing fiscal 
including the estimated overall Federal 
ipts and e-penditures for such year. 
puch report shall contain a recommendation 
or the maximum amount to be appropriated 
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for expenditure in such year which shall in- 
clude such an amount to be reserved for de- 
ficiencies as may be deemed necessary by 
such committees. If the estimated receipts 
exceed the estimated expenditures, such re- 
port shall contain a recommendation for a 
reduction in the public debt. Such report 
shall be made by February 15. 

“(b) The report shall be accompanied by 
a concurrent resolution adopting such 
budget, and fixing the maximum amount to 
be appropriated for expenditure in such 
year. If the estimated expenditures exceed 
the estimated receipts, the concurrent reso- 
lution shall include a section substantially 
as follows: That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that the public debt shall be increased 
in an amount equal to the amount by which 
the estimated expenditures for the ensuing 
fiscal year exceed the estimated receipts, such 
amount being $ e 

House Resolution 170 would add this para- 
graph to section 138: 

“(c) The aggregate amount which may be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1957, shall not exceed 665 billion; 
that expenditures for said year shall not 
exceed $65 billion; and that any revenues re- 
ceived during said fiscal year in excess of 
$65 billion shall be applied one-half to the 
reduction of the national debt and the other 
half to the reduction of taxes.” 

I am satisfied that if sent to the floor by 
this committee, House Resolution 170 will 
provide a basis for full debate and enable the 
House to work its will. I am also satisfied 
that if the House adopts the resolution, com- 
mittees of the House will do their best to 
conform to it and that they can do so, 
Please note that the amendment is in the 
nature of emergency legislation, effective 
only for fiscal year 1958. 

Adoption of the resolution under discus- 
sion will go far to restore the public's confi- 
dence in Congress. 

Going back to the terms of the resolution, 
the first clause fixes $65 billion as the limit 
on aggregate appropriations for fiscal 1958, 
and that same figure as the limit on expend- 
itures for that year. Control of expendi- 
tures is the more important. With budget 
figures of the magnitude of those before us, 
it seems entirely reasonable that a cut of 
approximately 10 percent could be made. I 
do not think in terms of a 10-percent cut in 
all appropriations, but the overall target of 
10 percent seems reasonable. 

Among the additional reasons for that 
view are the following: 

(1) Sixty-five billion dollars is approxi- 
mately the amount of expenditures for fiscal 
year 1956. 

(2) I have been advised, and some who 
advised me will testify here today, that there 
is ample room to cut expenditures and ap- 
propriations to at least the limit suggested 
without endangering the national economy 
or the national security. In some cases this 
might require deferring natural resources 
development items, rather than going at 
them full scale this year. 

(3) Opinions will differ as to particular 
cases where cuts can be made. Just as a 
starter I would eliminate Federal aid to 
schools, and that might mean as much as 
$500 million in fiscal 1958. 

Last year the Appropriations Committees 
of the House and Senate provided funds for 
starting activity on more than 50 separate 
projects which had not been included in 
the President’s budget, and which were not, 
therefore, regarded as being of pressing im- 
portance. If those projects are all com- 
pleted they will involve costs running into 
the hundreds of millions over a foreseeable 
future. I am not able to suggest which 
of those items ean be canceled out or at 
least deferred, but I submit those projects 
require careful and determined study to fix 
the cuts which can be made. 
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The program I am suggesting will require 
an intensive reexamination of all grant-in- 
aid programs and it should provide adequate 
pressures to enforce additional economies 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
National Government operations. 

After House Resolution 170 had been in- 
troduced, I discovered that there had been 
House action a few years ago which estab- 
lished a sound precedent for that resolution. 

When section 138 in the House Rules be- 
came effective in 1947, the Appropriations 
and Finance Committee of the Senate and 
the Appropriations and Ways and Means 
Committees of the House formed a joint 


committee to consider the budget submitted 


by the President in January of that year 
and to develop the legislative budget con- 
templated by section 138. In February 1947, 
Congressman Taser reported to the House 
and Senator Brmces reported to the Senate 
the following recommendations: 

“The joint committee, therefore, submits 
the following findings and recommenda- 
tions: 

“(1) The committee finds that the esti- 
mated overall receipts assuming enactment 
of legislation with respect to excise taxes and 
postal revenues will be $39.1 billion compared 
with a budget estimate of $38.9 billion. 

“(2) The committee recommends a ceiling 
on expenditures for the fiscal year 1948 of 
$31.5 billion as compared with the budget 
estimate of $37.5 billion. 

“(3) The committee finds that the ex- 
cess of receipts over expenditures will be $7.6 
billion compared with the budget estimate 
of $1.4 billion. 

“(4) The committee recommends that the 
maximum amount to be appropriated for ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year 1948 shall not 
exceed $24 billion compared with the budget 
estimate of $28.6 billion. 

“(5) The committee recommends the in- 
clusion of a reserve for deficiencies which 
might be expended in the fiscal year 1948 of 
$250 million compared with a budget recom- 
mendation of $25 million, A 

“(6) The committee recommends that a 
portion of excess receipts over expenditures 
be applied on the public debt. 

“(7) The committee believes that the pro- 
posed reductions which in the main become 
effective beginning July 1, 1947, substantial- 
ly 2 years after the termination of hostili- 
ties, will not impair the national economy. 


“Summary 


Budget | Taint com- 
(billions) 


mittee 
(billions) 


“Estimate of overall receipts, as- 
suming enactment of lextsla- 
tion as hereinbefore indicated.. 


38.9 89. 1 
87.5 31.5 
“Excess of receipts 1.4 7. 0 
“Maximum amount to be appro- 
printed for and which may 
obligated In fiscal year 1948 32.2 77.0 
“Maximum amount for expendi- 
ture of 1948 appropriations in 
fiscal year 1948 b 28. 0 24.0 
“Reservation for deficiencies 
which would be expended in 
fiscal year 1948. n .250" 


Those recommendations were accompanied 
by a resolution which read as follows: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the Judg- 
ment of the Congress, based upon presently 
available information, that revenues during 
the period of the fiscal year 1948 will ap- 
proximate $39.1 billion and that expendi- 
tures during such fiscal year should not ex- 
ceed $31.5 billion, of which latter amount 
not more than $25.1 billion would be in con- 
sequence of appropriations hereafter made 
available for obligation in such fiscal year.“ 
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That resolution was adopted without 
change by the House. In the Senate, how- 
ever, an amendment was adopted which 
would reduce the requested budget total by 
only $4,500,000,000 instead of the $6 billion 
cut for which the House had voted. Con- 
ferees were unable to agree, so the concur- 
rent resolution was not adopted. The record 
stood, however, that the House had expressed 
its judgment that an overall cut of $6 billion 
could and should be made and the Senate 
had gone on record for a cut of only $4,500,- 
000,000. For our purposes here today, we 
may ignoré the difference between those cuts. 
The points I desire to emphasize are that by 
its action the House expressed its judgment 
and its commrittees respected and conformed 
to that judgment. 

The last clause of House Resolution 170 
dealing with the application of any excess 
of revenues over expenditures would, of 
course, have only the force, but, like the 
other clauses I have discussed, it would 
have the force of a formal expression of the 
sober judgment of the House. 

It is often said that ours is a big country 
and it needs a big government. I agree, but 
I submit that big government must oper- 
ate within constitutional limits and that 
bigness in government is not justifiable as 
an end in itself. 

The task ahead calls for courage and de- 
termination to exercise our constitutional 
powers and to perform our constitutional 
duties in the interest of the Nation as a 
whole, 

I hope this committee will report favor- 
ably on House Resolution 170. In closing I 
should like again to express my deep appre- 
ciation for the careful attention which all 
members of this committee are giving to 
this resolution. 


Senator Johnson Shows Wisdom in His 
Senate Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER, ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, February 28, there ap- 
peared an editorial in the Wellington 
Leader of Wellington, Tex. This edi- 
torial was written by the publisher and 
editor of this fine weekly newspaper, Mr. 
Deskins Wells. It concerns our able Sen- 
ate majority leader, the Honorable Lyn- 
pon JoHNson, the senior Senator from 
Texas, Mr. Wells, in his splendid edi- 
torial style, has expressed in clear and 
concise language the feeling of many on 
a most important subject. 

The article follows: 

Lynpon JouNnson, Senate Democratic 
leader, has been doing something that this 
observer has contended should have been 
done over the years. He does not follow the 
seniority rule totally in his recommendations 
for committee appointments. In some in- 
stances, he has been criticized by extreme 
liberals and in others by conservatives, de- 
pending on who was affected; but he has 
stuck with his guns in trying to get the best 
man appointed as chairman of various com- 
mittees regardless of some slight difference in 
seniority. The seniority rule has always 
seemed inefficient if applied absolutely. Ex- 
perience in any work is valuable and should 
be taken into consideration. But just be- 


— 
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cause a man has served 30 years in the Senate 
does not mean necessarily that he knows 
more about the work of a certain committee 
than say some more forceful and intelligent 
man who has served only 20 years on the same 
committee. The more elderly man might be 
growing senile or he might be known as an 
irresponsible leader to the members of his 
own party. The seniority rule should never 
be rigid either in business or in government. 
Senator JoHNson has also done another 
commendable thing as Senate leader and it 
was also a departure from the old hidebound 
rules. He has seen to it each Democratic 
freshman Senator was appointed to at least 
one important committee. This will tend to 
increase the strength and usefulness of his 
party in future years. By contrast the Re- 
publicans followed the old tradition and 
shunted their freshmen to committees that 
are of little importance. If you know any- 
thing about how rigid those old seniority 
rules used to be, then you can realize that 
it takes courage to exercise and maintain 
leadership of the JoHNSON variety. 


Scenes From the Hungarian Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an article appearing 
in the religious magazine, Gospel Advo- 
cate, under date of January 17, 1957, 
relative to conditions in Hungary be re- 
produced in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article, Scenes From the Hun- 
garian Border, is a very moving account 
of conditions in that area of the trou- 
bled world, and I believe Members of 
Congress and others will find this first- 
hand report of interest. ‘The article 
follows: 

Scenes FROM THE HUNGARIAN BORDER 
(By Otis Gatewood) 

My family and I, with Bob Hare, have just 
returned from the Hungarian border. It had 
rained last night and frozen as it fell, so the 
ered was covered with ice. It took us 

2% hours to travel 40 miles from Vienna to 
Nickelsdorf—the village near the border. Ice 
on top of snow made the highway very dan- 
gerous. It was 5" below zero and the cold 
winds that were blowing in from Siberia 
drifted snow and sand across the highway. 
We thought surely that no refugees would 
cross the border in such cold dreary weather. 

As we drove into Nickelsdorf we stopped to 
ask directions, but the two men and the 
woman could speak no German or English— 
they were Hungarian refugees. We took 
their pictures and drove a short distance and 
saw a German Red Cross truck. We stopped 
to take a picture of it and learned that we 
were in front of the Hungarian refugee sta- 
tion. It was time for their noon soup, and 
they were eating. Five hundred had crossed 
the border at Nickelsdorf alone last night. 
The fog, in spite of the bitter cold, had 
helped them cross without being detected. 

Very few of the refugees could speak Ger- 
man or English, but we talked to several 
through a young Holland Red Cross worker 
who was contributing his time without pay 
to help the refugees. He could speak eight 

S. The refugees were extremely 
friendly to us. Brother Hare asked for Hun- 
garian coins, as souvenirs, and we had to beg 
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them to stop giving them to us. About 75 
percent of those who cross the border are 
young men, but some families with children 
were there. We saw no old people. A man 
with a fur cap pinned a freedom fighter pin 
on my coat. I reached out to shake his hand 
in thanks, He took my hand and then hit 
between his and my hand knocking them 
apart and said: “Hungarian-Russian.” He 
then took my hand again and gripped it 
tightly and shook it heartily and said: “Hun- 
garian-American,” 

We wanted to go to the border, so the Red 
Cross worker from Holland volunteered to go 
wth us. We thought we would be stopped at 
the Austrian border patrol, but he got the 
Austrian guards to raise the bars and let us 
enter “no man’s land.” The worker showed 
us where he would go at night to get women 
and children to help them on across. The 
actual line between Hungary and Austria is 
marked with Austrian flags. I got out of the 
car to take a picture of the flags, and just as 
I did I heard a gun fire. The worker pointed 
out a Russian gun shack about a quarter of 
a mile to the left of the road. My wife 
wanted to turn around, but the worker as- 
sured us that we could go all the way to the 
Hungarian roadblock, 

When we arrived at the Hungarian road 
blockade we could see the Hungarian guard 
with his gun about a hundred yards away. 
The worker waved for him to come over. 
He hesitated. and walked in the opposite di- 
rection and looked closely. He then raised 
his gun and fired, and then walked in our_ 
direction. He allowed us to take his picture 
as we shook hands with him. We gave him 
a gift and he walked away a short distance 
and fired his gun again. The firing of the 
gun was evidently to convince someone not 
too far away that he was faithfully perform- 
ing his duty. We asked the Red Cross worker 
if the Hungarian and Russian guards ever 
shot the refugees; He said: They shoot into 
the air to scare the people.” 

Four refugees—a man and wife and their 
two small daughters—asked if they might 
ride back to Vienna with us. Since it was 
New Year's Day, the camp Officials were 
lenient and granted them permission. They 
had left Budapest yesterday at 3 p. m., and 
traveled by train until 10 p.m. They then 
walked through fields and woods from 10 
p. m. yesterday until 6 a. m. today when they 
arrived in Nickelsdorf, Almost all refugees 
cross the border at night unless it is extreme- 
ly foggy so that they can cross at daytime. 
This family showed us bruises on their legs 
where they fell into ditches, ran into stumps, 
or fell into holes that were covered with 
snow. When they arrived at Nickelsdorf this 
morning they were covered with water, snow, 
and ice to their hips, They were given new 
shoes, socks, and underclothes by the Red 
Cross. They said they dodged from bullets 
several times We asked: “How does it feel 
to walk across the border at night?” The 
wife replied: “Like walking on eggs.” 

One man and his wife tried to cross the 
border one night by boat on a lake. There 
was a heavy fog and they rowed in circles 


most of the night. The next morning they 


determined their course and finally came 
to the Austrian side, but they learned that 
their baby had frozen to death during sleep 
the night before. One lawyer of Budapest 
tried to cross the border with his 14 children. 
The baby cried and they were detected and 
returned to Hungary, We were told that 
those caught are sent to prison for 4 years. 
Some of the babies that arrive in the Red 
Cross camps in the Austrian border town are 
drugged with morphine or strong alcohol to 
keep them from crying in crossing. Some 
must be taken to hospitals immediately to 
revive and save them from the drugs. 

Many of you who read this article would 
Uke to know what you can do to help the 
Hungarian refugees, Most of them are taken 
immediately to separation camps where they 
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are sent to other nations—to America, Can- 
ada, Germany, England, etc. Their needs are 
Cared for quite well by these nations. But 
Some of the refugees prefer to stay in Austria 
with the hope that some day before too long 
they can return to Hungary. This small na- 

„Austria, needs help to care for those who 
Stay here. 

Bob Hare and his family arrived here in 
Vienna 2 weeks ago to begin preaching the 
Gospel in this city. I suggest that you con- 
tact him to learn how best you can help. 
Perhaps through him you could help a defi- 
nite refugee family here in Vienna. In this 
Way Brother Hare might be able to win them 
tor the truth, and some day when they return 

Hungary they would be Christians and 
Would perhaps be the means of establishing 
the church in Hungary. If you desire more 
information, Write Bob Hare, Krottenbach- 
Strasse 281, Vienna, Austria. He is not here 
Primarily to help the refugees, but to preach 
the Gospel to the Austrian people, but per- 

ps you could work through him to help the 
Tefugees. Why not send him a contribution 
to help him get the church established in this 
city? He knows best how to use your 
Money to the greatest advantage, to help the 
People in this part of the world. 


School-Construction Bill Is a Must 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the need 
Of adequate facilities for the education 
Of our children is recognized by all 
Sound-thinking Americans. 

Congress and the administration have 

considering this need for a long 

e, but have done little to remedy the 
problem. The time has come for action 
and I respectfully urge my colleagues 
to delay no longer in enacting the much- 


needed legislation that will make school- 


Construction a reality. 
Under leave already granted me I in- 
ude as a part of my remarks a very 
ely editorial on the subject that ap- 
peared in the February 6 issue of the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal. The edito- 
rial follows: 


S Ger Busy ON THE ScHOoL-AID PROGRAM 


It is dificult in this State and Nation 
Overstate the need for new schools or 
underestimate the size of the financing 
blems posed by an adequate school-con- 

Struction program. As President Eisenhower 
Observed last week, coming to terms with 
the issues will require “the next decade the 
greatest expansion of educational opportu- 
nity in our history.” 

To help State and local governments build 
e needed schools and ,equally important, 

to Pay for them, Mr. Eisenhower has sub- 
Mitted to Congress a 82 billion Federal 

nee program. Essentially, the pro- 
pam is the same as that which was defeated 
an year; the principal change is the short- 

Ning of the program's life from 5 to 4 years, 

The President is asking approval of a four- 

Point scheme. Under its terms, Federal 
Money would be given to the States in direct 
Brants, which would have to be matched by 
State and local governments. Federal money 
Aso would be available to buy bonds local 
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school districts can't sell at reasonable rates 
of interest, to support bonds issued by State 
school-financing agencies, and to strengthen 
school construction planning. 

There's no doubt that substantial Federal 
help is needed to lick the school construction 
problem. Every community with a growing 
population or an aging school plant has 
come to recognize the problem as the most 
expensive of local issues. Every State is 
harassed by calls for help from its member 
cities and towns. Only the Federal Govern- 
ment has resources of sufficient size and 
readiness to plug gaping holes in the build- 
ing program. 

Here in Rhode Island, needs in local com- 
munities are pilling up. Warwick faces a 
$19 million recommended construction pro- 

Cranston is being driven to the finan- 
cial wall by its problem. Even the smallest 
towns are busy at special financial town 
meetings, trying to raise new bond issues or 
supplementary issues to build, Pawtucket 
has closed 13 elementary schools because of 
hazardous conditions; its tab for new build- 
ings will be heavy. 

The State has come slowly to grips with 
the problem. While it always has insisted 
that it is historically responsible for opera- 
tion of schools, only in recent years has it 
been willing to match its responsibility with 
dollars. Now it is being asked somewhat 
gingerly to adopt a school construction bill 
with $750,000 earmarked for help in retiring 
school construction debt. The bill has yet 
to be submitted to the legislature. 

But if the State has come late to the fight 
and with scant funds, it actually can do lit- 
tle more unless its whole revenue structure 
is overhauled to produce more tax dollars. 
It's an irrefutable fact that Rhode Island 
cannot do much more to help school con- 
struction unless and until the administra- 
tion and the general assembly are willing to 
run the political risks of raising existing 
taxes or imposing new taxes. 

The help the President would give Rhode 
Island is substantial. In direct grants alone, 
the State would get $886,000 each year for 
4 years if it undertook to find annual match- 
ing funds of $1,316,000. Whether the level 
of matching funds could be maintained over 
the life of the program without new State 
taxation is difficult to say. Certainly, on the 
basis of experience, acceptance of Federal 
aid eventually will require approval of new 
taxes. 

If the State means business, however, it 
can do no less than approve the State aid 
bill, which also contains provisions for ac- 
ceptance of Federal aid. In fact, if it does 
not pass the State aid measure, it won't 
be able to get Federal aid, since it won't 
meet standards in the Eisenhower program. 
Approval of a State plan, for instance, de- 
pends in part on the designation of the State 
education department as the sole admin- 
istrative agency for handling the Federal 
money. 

The legislature may have to go even further 
than approving the designation of an admin- 
istrative agency. The Federal bill also re- 
quires submission of evidence that steps 
have been taken toward modifying or remov- 
ing restrictive debt and tax limits and other 
obstacles to the financing of construction 
of urgently needed school facilities from 
local tax sources. That's a lot of ground to 
cover in this State. 

Mr. Eisenhower has a long row to hoe 
before his aid bill is passed, even in amended 
form. Rhode Island, too, has a lot to do if 
it is to help local communities build schools 
and is to be in a position to accept Federal 
aid. Congress and the general assembly 
can best serve the cause of education by 
getting about their chores as quickly as pos- 
sible. Youngsters can't stop growing to walt 
for what they need now, 
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For Truth About the South—Negroes Seek 
To Oust St. Paul Commissioner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, February 28, 1957, it was my 
privilege to insert in the Appendix to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news article 
which appeared on the front page of the 
Tuesday, February 26, issue of the 
Birmingham, Ala., News, one of the fine 
daily newspapers of my district. The 
article, which was entitled “Minnesota 
Official Says North Misinformed on 
Negro in South,” was. an account of an 
interview with Mr. Milton Rosen, com- 
missioner of public utilities in St. Paul, 
Minn., on the occasion of his recent visit 
to Birmingham. In the interview, Mr. 
Rosen stated that it was his opinion that 
northerners were receiving a great deal 
of misinformation on the Negro's condi- 
tion in the South. 

On last Monday, March 4, another 
article appeared in the Birmingham 
News. This article reported that certain 
Negroes in St. Paul were demanding that 
Mr. Rosen resign his position as com- 
missioner of public utilities for that city. 
With it all, Mr. Rosen is sticking by his 
guns and reasserts that people in the 
North are, in fact, misinformed about 
conditions in the Southern States. 

It seems that, in certain parts of this 
country, it is politically dangerous for an 
officeholder to tell the truth. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
heretofore granted, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp this last newspaper 
article. The news article follows: 

NEGROES SEEK To Ousr Sr. PAuL 
COMMISSIONER 
(By Paul Hogan) 

A St. Paul, Minn, commissioner has been 
criticized in his home city for remarks he 
made on a recent visit to Birmingham con- 
cerning the Negro condition in the South. 

Milton Rosen, commissioner of public util- 
ities in St. Paul, was asked to resign his 
council post in a letter signed by four of- 
cers of the Dining Car Employees Union, 
Local 516. 

Ernest C. Cooper, acting executive secre- 
tary of the St. Paul Urban League, who is 
a Negro, also criticized Rosen's statements, 

A Birmingham News story last week quoted 
Rosen as saying that northerners receive 
a lot of misinformation concerning the 
Negro's condition in the South. 

After hearing the criticism, Rosen ex- 
plained that the people in the North are 
not completely informed about conditions 
in the South. 

He said the News’ story, with the excep- 
tion of “rabble rousers,” expressed his views. 

Rosen was quoted as saying that “rabble 
rousers have told us that Negroes are terri- 
bly mistreated.” 

In St. Paul, Rosen reiterated, “many 
thoughtful white people are trying to help 
the N Progress is being made. The 
situation is improving in housing, school 
facilities, and recreational facilites.” 
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“what I said is true,” Rosen added. “We 
do not at all times get the complete picture 
of conditions in the South.” 

Cooper, quoted in a St. Paul newspaper, 
said he could not understand how Rosen 
could hold the opinions he expressed “when 
the Supreme Court, outstanding sociologists, 
public officials, reliable leaders, and his own 
political party have made it a matter of 
record that Negroes in the South are not ac- 
corded their basic rights as free citizens. 

“If the bombing of homes and Negro 
churches, as well as other acts of violerice 
which attend the efforts of Negroes in the 
South to secure their rights to vote, ride 
buses, and attend school in an unsegregated 
manner are not evidence of mistreatment 
then I am at a loss to define it.” 

Cooper called Rosen’s remarks “a distinct 
slap in the face to those individuals in the 
North and South, who are valiantly striving 
for the realization of the principle of our 
democratic society, a quality of opportunity 
for all.“ 

Mayor James W. Morgan said that he in- 
tended to write the mewspaper and answer to 
the criticisms, 

“It is so obvious now that there are ele- 
ments up there who don’t want the good peo- 
ple to know what is actually going on down 
here,” the mayor said. 

“They want the people to think Negroes 
are all mistreated-down here.” 

In a letter to Morgan, that accompanied 
clippings from the Pioneer Press, Rosen said, 
“No matter who you tell the truth to some- 
times you step on other people's toes.” 

The dining car employees local asked that 
Rosen resign from the council. 

Rosen was first elected to a commission 
seat in St. Paul in 1930. He also has ex- 
tensive automobile and auto tire business 
interests. 

He made his remarks regarding the Negro 
situation in the South voluntarily at a press 
conference in Mayor Morgan's office last 
Tuesday. 

Rosen had been in Birmingham several 
days, coming here to inspect the U. S. Pipe 
& Foundry Co. facilities in connection with 
the purchase of pipe from the company by 
the city of St. Paul. 

The News’ story concerning Rosen’s re- 
marks was incorporated in the CONGRES- 
STONAL Recorp last week by Congressman 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


Textile Industry May Get Surgery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call the attention of the Members of the 
House to a. disturbing story in the New 
York Times which recently reported that 
420,000 shirts made of Japanese cloth 
in Hong Kong this year are on order in 
the United States. I do not at this time 
have any information beyond that which 
appears in the article from the Times 
of February 24, 1957. But I think that 
this report calls for close scrutiny by my 
colleagues with a view to determining 
whether the self-imposed embargo by 
Japan on textile imports is being sub- 
verted by shipments through other ports, 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, the article to which I have referred 
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is printed in full in the Appendix of the 

RECORD. 

The article follows: 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY Mar GET Surcery—Renuc- 
TION IN OvuTPuT Is HELD SOLUTION FOR 
Business SLUMP, PROFIT DECLINE 

(By Carl Spielvogel) 

Further surgery, in the form of greater 
production cutbacks, is being prescribed to 
restore a healthy tone to the sluggish textile 
industry. 

Business in the industry generally has been 
in the doldrums for several months. There 
are few signs that might be interpreted as 
indicating an immediate resurgence. 

The strongest business is centering around 
blends of Dacron and cotton, and nylon. As 
a result some of these goods are in tight 
supply. 

In instances where other merchandise is 
being sold in volume, profits are practically 
negligible. Market reports have indicated 
that some goods are being sold on a break- 
even basis in the hope that remaining stocks 
can be sold more profitably when the market 
stabilizes, 

PRICES PUSHED DOWN 


Prices generally have been pushed down- 
ward. For example, prices for the 80-square 
print cloth, the most popular unfinished 
cotton fabric, have been about 18 ½ cents 
& yard in recent days. A year ago the price 
was about 205, cents a yard. 

The continuation of this generally un- 
satisfactory situation has caused many 
textile men to decide that they will not 
weave goods for inventory. The result has 
been production curtailments at several mills. 
Among those affected are Berkshire Hatha- 
way, Inc., Deering Milliken & Co,, and the 
Bates Manufacturing Co. 

While this is believed to be a step in the 
right direction, many textile men contend 
that it is not widespread enough. For years 
most producers of print cloth yarn goods have 
been running their plants with three shifts 
working 6 days a week. 

Some industry leaders are urging the adop- 
tion of a 5-day week. Such a move, they Say, 
would help bring production more in with 
demand. 

One leading executive said that the gravity 
of the situation demanded that the industry 
invoke a self-imposed, 4-day work week for 
the second quarter of the year. 

RESULT: HIGHER COSTS 


While this admittedly would run costs 
higher, he said the action would place pro- 
ducers’ stocks in good shape for the final 6 
months and enable them to recoup any earlier 
losses. 

Many textile men trace the industry's 
troubles back to the end of last year when 
inventory liquidation first began to depress 
prices. The presence of a quarter-billion 
yards of low-priced imports from Japan con- 
tributed to the decline. 

The situation has been made worse by what 
millmen term overly cautious buying by 
apparel manufacturers. But with prices de- 
clining, garment makers cannot be blamed 
for holding back on some orders, The cur- 
rent depressed price structure has caused 
them to feel that they can obtain the fabrics 
for a lower price if they walt. 

Apparel makers, in turn, have had to con- 
tend with retailers who also are being cau- 
tious about their buying and striving to keep 
their inventories low. 

Last spring’s cool weather hurt retailers’ 
sales of goods, Then at the end of the year 
unseasonably warm weather caused their 
winter sales of heavy outerwear to lag. 

The effects of the textile market's weakness 
are becoming evident in related areas. In 
January business of textile finishing plants 
declined an estimated 20 percent from last 
year. 
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Several textile concerns have found it nec- ` 
essary to cut the amount of dividends to be 
paid to shareholders. Recently Textron, Inc., 
cut its 40-cent quarterly dividend to 25 cents. 
The quarterly payment of Bates was dropped 
from 20 cents to 1244 cents, and Berkshire 
Hathaway reduced its quarterly dividend 
from 25 cents to 15 cents. 

J. Spencer Love, chairman of Burlington 
Industries, Inc., has told shareholders that 
dividends would be jeopardized if earnings 
continued to decline at the present rate. 

There also is the possibility of labor dis- 
cord at would involve about 40,000 New 
England milihands. Workers in about 100 
plants In the northern region will be seeking 
wage increases on contracts expiring April 15. 

Thus far two of the area’s major manufac- 
turers have split on offers made to the Texile 
Workers Union of America, Berkshire Hath- 
away has rejected the union’s demands for 
increases and has proposed that the present 
pay scales be continued. 

Bates Manufacturing, however, has asked 
the union to take a pay slash amounting to 
14 cents an hour, The union has rejected 
Bates’ proposal. 

OTHER IMPORTS FEARED 


The 235 million square-yard limit on Japa-_ 
nese exports to the United States for each of 
the next 5 years has given the industry some 
protection. But some executives have said 
privately that they should have held out for 
comprehensive protection against shipments 
from other areas, such as Hong Kong and 
India. 

Fear has been expressed that goods may 
start to stream in from those places, Last 
week the men’s shirt industry said that large 
shipments of shirts from Hong Kong might 
nullify gains made through the Japanese 
accord, 

Trade reports indicate that United States 
orders on shirts made in Hong Kong of Japa- 
nese cloth this year already amount to about 
420,000 dozen, compared with 650,000 dozen 
shipped from Japan in all of 1956. 


An industry spokesman said this might 
mean that Japan was violating the agreement 
by using Hong Kong as a diversionary port 
and that an incipient threat to the United 
States industry had arisen. 


Federal Trade Commission Order Invali- 
dated Should Be Appealed to United 
States Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I am inserting a let- 
ter from Mr. George J. Burger, repre- 
senting the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, together with a 
news report from the New York Times, 
dated March 1, 1957, in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. Because of the importance 
of the legal issue involved in the inter- 
pretation of the Robinson-Patman Act, 
many of the friends of small business are 
of the firm opinion that an appeal of the 
decision reported in this case should be 
taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. 
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The letter and news report follow: 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1957. 
Subject: Quantity discount rule for the rub- 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Joe: It is my hope, 
because of your great interest, as chairman 
of the subcommittee who explored this and 
Other matters in Federal regulatory agencies, 
that you will find time to insert in the RECORD 
the report as published in the New York 
Times today. 

As you know, this case was originally in- 
stituted by the House Small Business Com- 
mittee recommendations in April of 1947, and 
You well know the handling of this case that 
Was brought out during the hearings before 
Jour subcommittee. 

In view of its importance it is our hope 
that the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice will appeal the deci- 
Sion to the United States Supreme Court, 
and I believe the subject matter will be of 
Vital interest to your colleagues in having it 
brought to their attention through the 
ConcresstonaL RECORD, 

Thanking you in advance, and with very 
high regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President. 


[From the New York Times of March 1, 1957 


Discount LIMITS on Tires REFUSED—COURT 
InvanipaTes PTC RULE FORBIDDING SPECIAL 
Prictnc ON More THAN A CARLOAD—BLOW 
To SMALL DEALERS—JUDGMENT Is CALLED A 
Victory von 20 Bic MANUFACTURERS FIGHT- 
ING ORDER SINCE 1951 
Wasninoton, February 28.—In a ruling of 

interest to dealers and users of automobile 

tires the Federal court of appeals today in- 

Validated a Federal Trade Commission order 

limiting discounts on bulk purchases of 

tires to single-carload orders. 

The judgment was a victory for 20 major 

manufacturers and dealers who have 
been fighting the order since it was promul- 

Gated in 1951. It was deemed a defeat for 

Small dealers who have contended that 

Quantity discounts based on large orders gave 

the larger concerns a competitive advantage. 

Proponents of bulk discounts on larger 
Quantities contend that the effect of the 

order would have been to increase the 

Price of tires to the consumer. 

The order placed a quantity mit on tires 
and tubes made of natural or synthetic rub- 
ber of 20,000 pounds ordered for delivery at 
One time. Twenty-thousand pounds is the 
Weight of 1 carload. 


FTC CITED TRUST LAW 


The Commission based its order on au- 
thority conferred upon it by the Robinson- 
Patman Act, which prohibits discriminatory 
Giscounts, rebates, and allowances tending 
to destroy competition. The section of the 
act in question provides that “the Federal 

ade Commission may fix and establish 
Quantity Umits as to particular classes of 
commodities where it finds that available 
Purchasers in greater quantities are so few 
as to render differentials on account thereof 
Unjustly discriminatory or promotive of 
Monopoly in any line of commerce.” 

Major tire makers and dealers have been 
fighting the order on the grounds that it 
Was arbitrary and capricious, not based on 
actual findings, and that they were denied 
Procedural rights when the rule was made. 

The court of appeals limited its ruling to 
the question of the FTC's findings. The for- 
mal findings, it asserted, did not include a 
determination that “available purchasers in 
Quantities greater than a carload are so few 
as to render differentials on account thereof 
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unjustly discriminative or promotive of 
monopoly.“ 
NO QUESTION OF FACT 


“Instead of dealing directly with that 
question of fact in its findings,” the court 
declared, “the Commission seems to have 
heen primarily concerned with the fewness of 
available purchasers in annual dollar vol- 
umes greater than 660,000. Obviously a find- 
ing concerning that does not support a rule 
fixing a quantity limit of one 20,000-pound 
carload.” 

The first of three formal findings by the 
Commission stated that purchasers in an- 
nual volumes of $600,000 were so few that 
differentials in their favor were unjustly dis- 
criminatory against purchasers in smaller 
quantities. 

George J. Burger, vice president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Small Business, urged 
Assistant Attorney General Victor Hansen, 
in charge of the Department of Justice's 
Antitrust Division, to appeal the decision to 
the Supreme Court. He said it was impor- 
tant to small business that the Commission's 
order be upheld. The federation has been 
advocating strict limitations on quality dis- 
counts since 1947. 

The opinion was written by Judge Wilbur 
K. Miller, with the concurrence of Judges E. 
Barrett Prettyman and George T. Washing- 
ton. They comprised the panel that heard 
the case. 

Their ruling sustained a Judgment of Fed- 
eral District Judge Alexander Holtzoff. This 
was appealed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Among the companies involved were B. F. 
Goodrich Co., General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., United States Rubber Co., West- 
ern Auto Supply Co., Montgomery Ward & 
Co., and the American Oil Co. 

Lawyers who argued for the companies 
were Mathias F. Correa and Edgard Barton, 
of New York; Hammond E. Chaffetz, of Wash- 
ington; and David L. Dickson, of Chicago. 
James H. Durkin, of the Department of Jus- 
tice, argued for the Government, 


Self-Determination for Cyprus 


_EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
England Committee for Self-Determi- 
nation for Cyprus, comprised of out- 
standing citizens, has forwarded me a let- 
ter and certain views and under unani- 
mous consent I am inserting them in the 
Record. Mr. Paul Buck, director of the 
Harvard University Library, is the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. 

For sometime past I have been inter- 
ested in the question of self-determina- 
tion for Cyprus and believe that I was 
one of the first in this body to come out 
for this objective. 

Moreover, I strongly protested the 
treatment given Bishop Makarios and 
communicated my views to the State 
Department in an effort to end the dis- 
order and carnage so unhappily afflicting 
the liberty-seeking people of that is- 
land 


This question goes to the very root of 
our fundamental] political beliefs. Either 
we believe in self-determination for 
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Cyprus, or we reject a principle that 
has been sacred to this Nation since 
its inception. 

I realize that many pretexts have been 
advanced by those who are desirious of 
continuing the status quo, but these are 
just pretexts, and certainly not sound 
reasons for the continuance of the type 
of oppression that has been occurring 
in Cyprus. 

I compliment this fine body of Amer- 
icans in Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land for their interest in this great hu- 
man question, and am proud to asso- 
ciate myself with them and continue 
my own efforts for a cause that I deem 
most worthy. 

I hope and pray that this Govern- 
ment will continue to strive for a peace- 
ful solution—one that will extend the 
principle of self-determination to a 
group whose devotion to freedom could 
not be questioned. 

The letter follows: 

New ENGLAND COMMITTEE FOR 

SELF-DETERMINATION FOR CYPRUS, 
Cambridge, Mass., February 16, 1957. 
Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 

United States Representative from 
Massachusetts, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: By virtue of the important posi- 
tion you occupy and the support you have 
given in the past to noble causes, we address 
this letter to you, with the deep hope that 
you will give the enclosed resolution your 
kind consideration. 

In view of the serious and steadily dete- 
riorating situation in Cyprus, we believe that 
it has become imperative to give the Cyprus 
issue immediate attention. Since Russia has 
already announced publicly that it would 
support self-determination for the people 
of Cyprus, before the United Nations, we be- 
lieve that it would be especially tronic and 
tragic if our Government were to fail at this 
time to lend its moral support to the just 
cause of the Cypriot people, Jetting Russia 
appear as the great champion of freedom. 
The consequences of such an event would be, 
in our opinion, very detrimental to our vital 
interests. 

We feel confident that our sentiments ex- 
pressed above are representative of millions 
of Americans, who would like to see lasting 
peace and stability prevail in Cyprus. And 
we believe that these can be achieved only 
when the people of Cyprus are given the right 
to decide for themselves the political des- 
tiny of Cyprus. 

Therefore, we beg you to urge our State 
Department to instruct the United States 
delegation to the U. N. to support the reso- 
lution attached hereto. We consider this 
resolution to be quite consistent with the 
best interests of our country. 

We will be extremely thankful to you, if 
you will give this matter your immedia 
attention. z 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL Buck, Chairman. 


Where We Are on Integration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix, I include the 
text of an address by the distinguished 
editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Richmond, Va., delivered before the 41st 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals 
in Washington, D. C., on February 26, 
1957. 

Mr. Dabney is a winner of the Pulitzer 
prize and his reputation as a journalist 
is not encompassed by State of regional 
boundaries. Throughout his career as a 
writer and editor, he has worked earnest- 
ly and effectively in the cause of amity 
and understanding between the races. 

Although I do not agree with all of 
Mr. Dabney’s conclusions, I regard his 
address as a message of commonsense 
coming at a time when commonsense is 
an urgent need. The tragedy of the cur- 
rent bitter racial controversy, as with 
that of 100 years ago; is that the voices 
of men of moderation and intelligence, 
such as Mr. Dabney, are smothered by 
the blatant language of incendiary hood- 
lumism on both sides, as represented by 
the utterances of John Kasper and Fed- 
eral Judge Walter Hoffman. 

Mr. Dabney’s address follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the asso- 
ciation, I am glad you asked me to speak 
to you this morning on Where We Are on 
Integration” rather than Where We Are Go- 
ing on Integration.” I would much prefer 
to try to tell you what the present posture 
of interracial relations is than to try to pre- 
dict what the next few years will bring forth. 
As a newspaper editor, I have to dust off 
my crystal ball from time to time and to 
gaze knowingly into my tea leaves, but the 
job of forecasting the immediate interracial 
future in certain areas of the South is, I 
confess, beyond my powers. 

As public school principals, you are in- 
evitably concerned over the effect of the Mm- 
terracial controversy upon the public school 
systems of the various States. In some of 
those States the effect has not been par- 
ticularly pronounced one way or the other, 
whereas in others it has been profound— 
even potentially catastrophic. 

This latter aspect of the problem is one 
which also concerns me greatly. As a citi- 
zen, as a former teacher in a private pre- 
paratory school and a parent with 4 son in 


a public high school, I am deeply troubled by- 


the thought that the growing intensity of 
the struggle over integration in some 8 or 9 
Southern States may disrupt, and even close 
down entirely, the systems of public edu- 
cation in several of those States. A more 
chaotic condition would be difficult to im- 
agine. Aside from the educational problems 
involved, consider the enormous rise in ju- 
venile delinquency which would inevitably 
accompany such a development. 

Already we are encountering acute prob- 
lems in the educational field in a number of 
Southern States, and the end is not yet. Ap- 
propriation of school funds from month to 
month, uncertainty of the future for school- 
teachers, reluctance of citizens to accept 
appointments to school boards are some 
of the disturbing phenomena which con- 
front us. 

In the border States where integration has 
been proceeding smoothly for the most part, 
there have been problems growing out of the 
2- to 3-year educational lag often noticed in 
the performance of Negro students by com- 
parison with white students of the same age. 
Granted that much of this is due to inferior 
school facilities heretofore available to 
colored pupils in those areas, and to in- 
ferior living conditions, the problem is a 
huge and baffling one, nevertheless. The 
question of how to avoid handicapping white 
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children by throwing them into classes with 
Negro children who are incapable of doing 
the work must be giving many of you 
genuine concern, The parallef question of 
how to bring the colored students up to 
the required level of achieyement doubt- 
less concerns you no less. 

Here in this great city of Washington, 
where 70 percent of the school population is 
colored, these problems are particularly 
acute. Although integration is now in its 
third year here, solutions are a long way off, 
according to the best information I can get. 
It seems clear to me that mixed schools 
were put into effect here with too much 
haste and too little preparation. 

The situation described by the principal 
of the John Pitman elementary school in 
Kirkwood, Mo. (one of the first schools in 
that State to desegregate) is a disturbing 
one. At the end of 2 years of segregation, 
Mrs. B. A. Compton, the principal, said to a 
representative of Southern School News that 
the teachers there felt that “the scholastic 
disparity remains just as great and that it 
is now complicated by feelings of frustration 
and defensiveness on the part of the 
Negroes—feelings which come out in the 
form of greater aggressiveness, arrogance, 
and bad temper.” It was added, however, 
that none of this constitutes an argument 
against integration, and that progress in the 
immediate future was hoped for. 

Over against such a report as this must be 
put that made recently for the city of Balti- 
more, for example, by Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction John H. Fischer, who said: 
“On the basis of our experience it seems 
clear that by desegregating our schools we 
have substantially improved the educational 
opportunities of Negro children without re- 
ducing in any way those available to white 
children.“ 

Baltimore, unlike Washington, did not 
make the mistake of trying to integrate 
everybody almost overnight. If we are to 
have integration generally—and many of us 
in the South are strongly of the opinion 
that we are a long way from ready for this in 
numerous parts of the region—the Baltimore 
system is far superior to the Washington sys- 
tem. Baltimore did not try to force the races 
together, It allowed pupils of both races to 
decide which schools they wished to attend. 
The first year, only 3 percent of the Negroes 
enrolled in white schools. This rose to 7.4 
percent the next year and the figure is now 
13.8 percent. 

But even Washington, dubious as its school 
policies seem to me to haye been in certain 
respects, is more restrained than New York 
City in its approach to the problem. As you 
are doubtless aware, they are transporting 
children all the way across town in New York, 
away from the neighborhood schools which 
they have been reaching conveniently on foot 
these many years, and compelling them to 
enroll with members of the opposite race. 
All this is being done at great inconvenience 
and expense, on the theory that a modest 
degree of integration is not enough. We must 
have total and complete integration every- 
where and at once, it would seem. The folly 
and absurdity of this strikes me as obvious. 

In my home State of Virginia, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals ruled, on 
motion of the NAACP, that an excellent re- 
gional high school for Negroes in Christians- 
burg was operating illegally because some of 
the colored children had to travel longer dis- 
tances to that school than some of the white 
children in the area had to travel to their 
schools. But we now have this same NAACP 
instrumental in forcing Negro children in 
New York to travel all the way across town, 
instead of attending their neighborhood 
schools, in order that every child may have 
what is termed “the right to attend a mixed 
school.” Words fail me in commenting on 
this fantastic arrangement. Benjamin Fine 
of the New York Times says many New York- 
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ers are leaving the city for the suburbs be- 
cause of it, and that the suburban schools are 
superior, one reason being that they are more 
homogeneous. 

I find it easy to understand when Omer 
Carmichael, superintendent of the smoothly 
integrated Louisville schools, declares, as he 
did last week, that the NAACP is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the southern chaos over de- 
segregation. Not content with achieving 
reasonable gains, this organization continues 
to press for drastic changes that cannot pos- 
sibly be granted, and would not work in the 
South if they were. 

The attitude manifested in Arkansas last 
year illustrates the point. The plan worked 
out there for progressive integration in the 
Little Rock schools, beginning on the high- 
school level in 1957, was rejected by the 
NAACP as unsatisfactory. Its leaders were 
unwilling to admit that this plan represented 
n long advance toward their goal. Obviously 
they insist on having the moon handed them 
on a silver platter, and are unwilling to pro- 
ceed by gradual steps. Such an unstates- 
manlike attitude is hard to reconcile with the 
genuine advances the NAACP has achieved 
for the colored people of this country. 

In Virginia, I regret to say, the State legis- 
lature has been unfair to the NAACP. It has 
passed bills designed to harass that organiza- 
tion by obtaining and publicizing the names 
of all its members and their financial con- 
tributions. This is a dangerous action, and 
one which the Virginia assemblymen may 
well live to regret. The legislative harass- 
ment of an organization which happens to 
be unpopular could easily prove a boomerang 
for the responsible parties. True, the stat- 
utes in question apply equally to such or- 
ganizations as the white citizens councils, 
which are fighting integration. I am await- 
ing tangible evidence that these organiza- 
tions will be harassed in the same manner as 
the NAACP, 

There is no doubt of the unpopularity in 
the South of both the NAACP and the Su- 
preme Court’s 1954 decision ordering an end 
to segregation in the schools. The latest 
Gallup poll, which reported that it reflected 
the views of both white and colored citizens 
in the southern States, found two-thirds of 
those canvassed to disapprove the court’s 
ruling. By contbast, the poll found nearly 
two-thirds of those in the rest of the country 
applauding the same ruling, 

All of which raises a question as to the 
implications of such a situation for the 
South. How long can the South afford to 
remain in flat and violent disagreement with 
the North and West on so fundamental an 
issue as race relations? 

Yet there are no indications whatever at 
this time of a shift of opinion in 9 on the 
11 States which constituted the Confed- 
eracy. In Texas and Arkansas the so-called 


“black belt” areas appear to be as adamant” 


as ever against integration, although some 
mixing has gone forward in other regions, 
especially in Texas. But in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
the resistance to integration is tremendous. 
Except for the much-disputed entry of about 
a dozen Negroes into the Clinton, Tenn. high 
school, there has been absolutely no inte- 
gration in the public schools: of these nine 
States. 

If I had to single out one antl-integra- 
tionist argument that seems to influence the 
greatest number of southern whites against 
mixed schools, it would be the argument 
that mixed schools lead to mongreltzation.“ 
Other sections of the United States sneer and 
jeer at this argument. Herbert Ravenel Sass 
of Charleston, S. C., presented the ultracon- 
servative southern position on this about as 
well as it can be presented, in the November 
1956, issue of the Atlantic. Promptly the 
magazine was flooded with derisive letters 
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from the North and West hooting at Mr. 
Sass and his thesis. 

Now it may be possible to argue that inte- 
gration would not increase the likelihood of 
Facial amalgamation—although any visitor 
to most of the countries of Central and South 
America with his eyes open would be likely 
to reach the opposite conclusion. But even 
If we accept this argument, which I do not, 
the desirability that every race strive to 
Maintain its own integrity seems to me to be 
indisputable. There is nothing in my thesis 
Of bigotry or prejudice, and nothing having 
to do with supposed racial superiority or in- 
ferlority. My point is that the Negro should 
Wish, no less than the white, to retain his 
Tacial identity and his cultural heritage, to 

end that his race's indisputably great 
achievements can be properly recognized and 
ded down to his posterity. 

Perhaps the most alarming phenomenon 

the South at this time is to be found in 
Tepeated acts of violence against Negroes 
Which are not only criminal and utterly 
Wrong, but which are bringing the entire 
reglon into disrepute in the eyes of civilized 
le everywhere, The bombings, beatings, 
and shootings which are occurring in some 
areas, with whites as the guilty parties, are 
in glaring contrast to the passive and law- 
abiding attitude of Negro leaders—in the 
mtgomery bus boycott, for example. 

On the other hand, the criminality and 

orality of many Negroes is one of the 

reasons why white southerners object 

80 strongly to mixed schools. Granted that 

races might have similar records if 

had been enslaved for centuries and 

had had to live in slums and to fight 

against all manner of handicaps. Yet the 

remains that the Negro crime and tle- 

Eitimacy rates are everywhere so vastly great- 

er than those of the whites that these sta- 

es have an alarming impact on the minds 

Of parents, especially those of adolescent 

White boys and girls who would be thrown 

into rather intimate contact with colored 
and girls in integrated schools. 

1 If I may be pardoned a personal reference, 

Should like to say that for the past quarter 
ot a century I have striven to eliminate some 
Of the major handicaps from which Negroes 

ve suffered in the South. I was a member 
Of the Atlanta conference which met in the 
N y 1940's, in response to an appeal from 
3 leaders who had met shortly before at 

ham, N. C., and had asked that southern 
1 egroes be treated more fairly and equitably. 
Was a director of the Southern Regional 
ell which was then organized in an 
"fort to achieve these objectives. 
Es was the first southern newspaper editor 
urge abolition of segregation on street- 
5 and buses. I proposed this late in 1943, 
5 t was unable to persuade the Legislature 

Virginia to accept my suggestion. 

Our inability to get this and other reason< 

le concessions for the Negro from the 
White leaders of the South caused the Negro 

ers of the region to turn to their racial 
Patriots in the North. The South's Ne- 
255 leadership would have been satisfied, 
1 believe, at least for a time, with much 
ess than the all-out objectives subsequently 

t by the NAACP. But the white lead- 
an of the region were unable to deliver, 
wo the result was that the effort of the 
—o leadership of the South to “keep the 

Pital of the Negro race in Atlanta,” as one 

them put it, failed. It was then that 
NAACP’s drive for the abolition of segre- 
n 5 with the support of 
ern Negro ers and the “capital 
Moved to New York.” p 
ha te tragic fact today in the South is that 
White an Maison remains between the 
N, te leadership and the Negro leadership. 
ot only so, but until a few years ago, Ne- 
were being elected regularly to city 
— and school boards in several 
thern States, and it was the most natural 
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thing in the world for white and colored 
leaders to sit down. together for discussion 
of their mutual problems. These things 
are no longer true. The two races have been 
driven apart by the rancorous arguments 
over segregation, with the result that hardly 
any avenues of communication exist in most 
areas. The NAACP leadership has com- 
mitted all Negroes so completely to its drive 
for total integration that any white who 
dissents from this view is stigmatized as an 
enemy of the Negro race. Of course, Negro 
dissenters are assailed with still greater vio- 
lence, and are pilloried in much of the Negro 
press as “Uncle Toms,” “handkerchief 
heads,” and so on. 

I hold no brief for the extremist Journals 
in the South published by whites. Some of 
them are no better than organs of the re- 
surgent Ku Klux Klan. But it is dismaying 
to find a once well-balanced Negro paper 
such as the Norfolk Journal and Guide say- 
ing, apropos of anti-integrationist legislation 
adopted in Virginia: “We have a determina- 
tion on the part of a majority of Virginians 
to continue slavery in spirit and practice.” 

And the temper of the more extreme Negro 
press is seen in a recent editorial, which ap- 
peared soon after the birthday of Robert E. 
Lee, in the Afro-American chain, largest 
Negro thain in the Nation. It dealt with the 
proposal in Congress by a northern Member 
to have Lee’s citizenship restored. The Afro- 
American said, in part: “If Lee was stripped 
of his citizenship it was because the country 
just after the war felt that should be the 
penalty for a traitor who violated his oath 
and carried on a war to destroy the Union 
and preserve slavery. * * * He was engaged 
as a rebel and traitor in a foul and dirty busi- 
ness. The dear God passes judgment on him 
now.” 

In view of the universal verdict of leading 
historians in this country and Great Britain 
as to the nobility of Lee's character and the 
purity of his motives, further comment on 
this outburst seems unn . It does 
serve to illustrate the bitterness which in- 
fuses a large segment of the Negro press. 

The Negro schoolteachers of the South 
should be deeply concerned over this whole 
controversy. There are from 75,000 to 80,000 
of them, and the great danger is that many 
of them will lose their positions, if matters 
are pushed to the ultimate conclusion, and 
mixed schools are forced in certain areas. 
The unwillingness of many white south- 


~ erners to have their children taugh by col- 


ored teachers is the crux of this situation. 
Some will consider this attitude narrow- 
minded, but it exists in such definite form 
that it cannot be ignored. Several hundred 
Negro teachers have lost their jobs already 
in border States, chiefly Oklahoma, but I 
understand that most of them have been 
reemployed elsewhere. 

The criticism heaped upon us by our 
northern friends because many white south- 
erners, by and large, do not wish their chil- 
dren taught by Negro teachers, would come 
with better grace, I submit, if the 
public schools of the North employed more 
Negro teachers. The number, as is well 
known to each of you, is infinitesimal by 
comparison with the number in the South. 
Even where colored population is enormous, 
as in New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
Chicago, there are few Negro teachers. No 
satisfactory explanation for this has ever 
come to my attention. 

t me to remark parenthetically that 
the average salary of the tens of thousands of 
Negro teachers in the South is about equal 
to that of the white teachers, and in at least 
three Southern States (Virginia, North Car- 
olina, and Tennessee), the average annual 
salary of Negro teachers is higher than that 
of white teachers. It must be confessed that 
the NAACP is largely responsible for bring- 
ing Negro teachers’ salaries up to the white 
level. There is no telling how long it would 
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have taken to achieve this objective, had it 
not been for the suits filed and won by that 
organization. 

While we are discussing the attitude of the 


-North, or certain segments of it, to the race 


problem, it seems appropriate to. emphasize 
that this problem is not regional but na- 
tional. 

Just the other day I read of how a Negro 
man was beaten to death on the streets of 
Boston by white hoodlums who had begun 
yelling epithets at him when they saw him 
escorting a white woman, 

You are of course familiar with the situa- 
tion in Chicago, where scores if not hun- 
dreds of police have had to guard Negro 
families around the clock for more than 3 
years at the Trumbull Park housing project. 
The clear implication of this situation is 
that these Negroes would have been mobbed 
long ago for moving into that housing de- 
velopment, but for the protection afforded 
them. 

The mayor of Dearborn, Mich., makes it a 
well-publicized practice not to allow a single 
Negro to settle in that community of 125,000 
people. “Negroes can’t get in Bere.“ His 
Honor declared last year. “Every time we 
hear of a Negro moving in we respond 
quicker than you do to a fire.” The mayor 
was given an overwhelming vote of confi- 
dence recently, so his policies evidently are 
regarded with favor and approval by the 
people of Dearborn. 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to say that” 
I abhor that sort of thing that is here de- 
scribed as happening in Boston, Chicago, 
and Dearborn. These things are disgusting 
and disgraceful. The fact remains that these 
occurrences—and others which might be 
mentioned—have all taken place outside the 
South. Furthermore, the fact that Negros 
have had to be protected from mobs 24 hours 
a day for more than 3 years in the State of 
Abraham Lincoln is not without its ironic 
and tragic implications. 

Another point which needs to be made, I 
believe, is the attitude in the North toward 
the South's so-called lawlessness and 
flouting of the Constitution and the Supreme 
Court. 

I do not defend or condone lawlessness, 
whether in the North or the South, but it 
is a bit dismaying to observe that some of 
our Northern compatriots seems to regard 
lawlessness as something which is not only 
acceptable, but admirable, when it occurs in 
accordance with what is deemed to be the 
sentiment of their particular communities, 

Only a few weeks ago, for example, Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth, of Philadelphia, ap- 
Plauded this attitude. Speaking apropos 
of a State law forbidding Sunday basketball 
in the City of Brotherly Love, his honor said: 

“Free people refuse to knuckle under to 
laws which completely ignore their welfare 
and desires. * * * Just as long as the legis- 
lature refuses to permit cities the right to de- 
termine what activities their citizens are 
entitled to engage in on Sunday, it is in- 
evitable that the law will be ignored.” 

I wonder whether the Philadelphia news- 
paper which has been denouncing southern- 
ers who boggle at all-out integration as bigots 
and flouters of the law of the land has been 
equally caustic in its references to Mayor 
Dilworth, who loudly proclaims his intention 
to ignore the law. Incidentally, Mayor Dil- 
worth is all for liberalizing the Democratic 
party and putting those law-violating 
southerners in their place. 

And while we are on this general subject, 
a great many of those in the North who are 
blasting the South for failure to comply 
with the mandates of the Supreme Court on 
integrated, violated the Constitution and 
the statutes wholesale during the prohibi- 
tion era. Of course, I realize that no one in 
this audience could conceivably have patron- 
ized a bootlegger when the late lamented 
noble experiment was our prop and stay, but 
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there were thousands, aye millions, who did 
so. In doing so, they flouted a duly enacted 
amendment to the Constitution and duly ap- 
proved acts of Congress—not opinions handed 


down by the Supreme Court. Yet some of - 


these very. ers of white mule and bath- 
tub gin are loudest in clamoring today that 
the South has no respect for law and order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are heading into 
an era of intersectional tension and misun- 
derstanding, and the intolerance that is being 
manifested on both sides of Mason and 
Dixon's line is not reassuring. It behooves 
us all to evidence a greater measure of sanity 
and good will and to stop hurling epithets. 

The recent actions of a Federal Judge in 
Tennessee in connection with the racial dis- 
order at Clinton have alarmed many students 
of the Constitution, both North and South. 
They feel that the jurist in question showed 
a lamentable disregard for certain constitu- 
tional verities and ignored the time-honored 
right of defendants to a jury trial. They feel 
that the court was too sweeping in its in- 
junctions. The whole episode seemed sym- 
bolic of the prevailing tendency in certain 
quarters to go to the utmost extremes, if 
integration is thereby promoted, whether by 
hauling schoolchildren many miles away 
from their neighborhood schools or by 
stretching the Constitution and the statutes 
in the name of “liberalism,” democracy.“ 
“brotherhood,” or what have you. 

I would not wish to seem to imply that 
all the examples of extremism are to be 
found in the North. In South Carolina, for 
instance, something very close to witch 
hunting and book burning has been approved 
almost unanimously by the State legislature. 
That body adopted a resolution last year ask- 
ing the State Library Board-to remove exist- 
ing books and to screen future books that 
are “antagonistic and inimical to the tradi- 
tions and customs of this State.“ 

The civil-rights program now before Con- 
gress is a perfect example of the sort of ex- 
tremist legislation which frightens and dis- 
mays the South—and should frighten and 
dismay the whole country. Has it been seri- 
ously contemplated before in this land that 
persons “about to engage in“ certain acts 
could be arrested and haled into court? Yet 
one of the provisions of a pending civil 
rights bill embodies this amazing language. 
Even Congressman Apam CLAYTON POWELL, 
Jr. of New York, not exactly a “race baiter” or 
a “white supremacist,” has said that this 
plan to arrest persons “about to engage in” 
certain activities seem to him dangerously 
like thought control. 

The civil-rights program also appears to 
negate the right to trial by jury, and it 
would enable the Attorney General to file, 
at public expense, suits on behalf of persons 
who contend that their civil rights have 
been violated. Another provision would 
seem to empower a proposed civil rights 
commission to summon any citizen from any 
part of the United States to any other part 
to defend himself against charges the na- 
ture of which was completely unknown to 
him prior to receipt of the subpena. 

Most of all of the foregoing is vouched 
by former judges who are now Members 
of Congress as being in accord with reason- 
able interpretation of the language of these 
ciyil-rights bills. Such far-reaching legis- 
lation should have much more careful scru- 
tiny than it appears to be getting. A ma- 
jority of Congress seems to be so bemused 
by the phrase “civil rights” that it is re- 
luctant to vote against anything which bears 
the label, no matter how dangerous its po- 
tentialities. And these particular measures 
have about as many potentialities for evil 
and for interracial conflict as have been pre- 
sented to Congress in a long time. 

In conclusion let me say that I end as I 
began—reluctant, even unwilling to try to 
forecast the future of the current inter- 
racial upheaval in the South. We are head- 
ing into stormy seas, I fear. The Deep 
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South, it must be said in all frankness, has 
no present intention of integrating its public 
schools, Several of those States have a fixed 
determination to close their schools entirely, 
rather than mingle the races in them. All 
courts, as far as I know, agree that this 
would be legal, however deplorable from an 
educational and social standpoint. 

Let us hope, therefore, that the NAACP 
will see the folly of forcing the issue in 
these States, and will exhibit a statesman- 
like restraint. Enormous gains have been 
made. by the Negro race in education and 
every other sphere throughout the entire 
South, and additional gains will be made, if 
only the responsible leadership of the race 
will assert itself. What the ultimate future 
holds is not for me to say. I only know 
that the course of wisdom for the NAACP 
today is for that militant organization to 
back up, to consolidate its gains, and to 
refrain from pushing matters so fast and so 
far as to pass the point of no return. Other- 
wise it will do irreparable harm to the cause 
of Negro advancement and to interracial 
amity. 
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Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, an unex- 
plainable situation which continues to 
baffie Members of Congress and our own 
citizens is the policy of the administra- 
tion in opposing the development of 
worthwhile and beneficial public works 
projects in our own country while at the 
same time encouraging similar public 
power developments abroad. 

A recent article by the able Columnist 
Thomas L. Stokes points up the fact that 
the administration, through a report of 
the World Bank, shows that loans in a 
recent 7-month period total $98,300,000 
for public power projects in Austria, 
Italy, Chile, and Nicaragua. These new 
loans for public power projects, together 
with previous loans and grants, bring the 
total for these purposes to nearly a billion 
dollars. These loans are’assisting 22 dif- 
ferent countries which are enumerated in 
the article. Loans and assistance for 
these programs at home are called 
“creeping socialism” but under other 
flags they are all right and encouraged. 
When will the administration stop facing 
two ways and begin to give encourage- 
ment and assistance to worthy public 
power development projects in our own 
country. 

Because I believe Mr. Stokes’ penetrat- 
ing analysis of this situation is worthy 
of further review, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Nashville Tennes- 
seean be reproduced in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The article follows: 
ADMINISTRATION Faces Two Ways: PuBLIC 

Power Is ENCOURAGED ABROAD, SABOTAGED 

at HOME X 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WASHINGTON. —We have been hearing a lot 
lately, especially in protesting voices from 
Congress, about a double standard in in- 
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ternational affairs. ‘This referred to pro- 
posais for United Nations sanctions against ` 
Israel when the U. N. never had applied them 
to Soviet Russia and Egypt when they ig- 
nored U. N. resolutions. 

In an entirely different area we are re- 
minded again of a double standard that the 
Eisenhower administration has applied for 4 
years. 

ALL OVER THE WORLD 

We see this in another report by the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, in which we hold a third of 
the shares and subscribed a third of $9 
billion capital. That shows the continuing 
approval by our Government, now managed 
by the Eisenhower administration, of loans 
to finance public-power projects all over the 
world. 

Here at home, as you know, the admin- 
istration is fighting public development of 
our own water resources to develop power. 
It insists, instead, upon something it calls 
the partnership policy. 

As that works out, it means that grant- 
ing to powerful utilities of title to resources 
that should belong to the people, and under 
terms that mean fancy profits for them and 
high rates to consumers. It means, too, 
that development in some cases is short- 
sighted and does not utilize the full po- 
tential. 

LATEST REPORT 

The latest report of the World Bank, as 
that institution is popularly called, covers 
its loan operations from July 1 of last year 
to January 31 of this year. It is issued as 
a special supplement to its llth annual 
report covering operations up to last July 
1 for the use of the United Nations Social 
and Economic Council meeting in New York 
beginning April 16. 

This report shows additional loans for 
power development in that 7-month period 
of $98.3 million to Austria, Italy, Chile, and 
Nicaragua. 

That brings to nearly a billion dollars— 
or to be exact, $887.3 million, the total of 
loans for electric power development in the 
11 years the bank has been in operation - 
These loans went to 22 different countries. 
They are Austria, Algeria, Italy, Chile, Nica- 
ragua, Ecuador, Finland, Norway, Rhodesia 
and Nyassaland, Uruguay, South Africa, 
Yugoslavia, Brazil, Ceylon, Colombia, El Sal- 
vador, France, Iceland, India, Lebanon, Mex- 
ico, and Pakistan. 

Our share of these loans was $295.7 million. 

OUT TO CRIPPLE TVA 

In many instances the loans were to publie 
authorities modeled after our own TVA in 
the Southeast. That has its ironical conno- 
tations, since the Eisenhower administration 
thus gives its approval to that means of de- 
veloping water resources in foreign lands 
but has been antagonistic to TVA here and 
has sought in numerous ways to cripple that 
magnificent project. The President calls it 
“creeping socialism.” 

It's only “creeping socialism” under our 
flag. Under other flags it's all right. 

RUSSIA MOVES FASTER 

While we are helping to expand the devel- 
opment of power by public authorities and 
governments elsewhere, we have witnessed 
a retardation of power development, both 
public and private, in our country during the 
Eisenhower administration. In rate of in- 
crease in power production, we are lagging 
behind Russia, though we are still far ahead 
in total capacity. She is moving compara- 
tively much faster than we are. 

The lagging, almost stagnation, in the 
development of our water resources is due 
in part to the Eisenhower administration’s 
desire to favor the utilities. They want only 
sites out of which they are guaranteed & 
handsome profit. 

In their picking and choosing for such sites. 
they have disrupted basin-wide development. 
which is the only way to develop our riv- 
ers properly so that our people and our 
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Will be served. In this piece-meal develop- 
Ment, they have not in many cases utilized 
All the potentials of our rivers. 

The proper way to develop our water re- 
sources is integrated development as en- 
Visioned half a century ago by a great Repub- 

President, Theodore Roosevelt, and as 
Put into execution more recently by two 
Democratic Presidents, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman. 


Dr. Brusch on Fluoridation 
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Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the REC- 
~ORD, I desire to include the text, in part, 
Of a recent speech on fluoridation de- 
livered in Washington by Dr. Charles A. 
, director of the Brusch Medical 
Center, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Brusch, an eminent leader in medi- 

Cine, spoke before the 31st Women’s Pa- 
` triotic Conference on National Defense 
on February 2. 

His address follows, in part: 

The issue that we are discussing today 
la whether or not we have the right to add 
artificial fluoride one part per million (or one 
P. p. m.) to our public water supplies, for 
the sole purpose of helping to delay the de- 
day of teeth in children up to and including 
12 years of age. This proposed treatment 
ot an individual condition, which is not a 
Communicable disease, brings up many prob- 

of amoral, legal, economic and scien- 
nature. 
* . * . . 


There have been two congressional hearings 
On fluoridation within the past few years 
d a great number of reports have been 
Published in the ConcressionaL Recorp. One 
Of these was the famous Delaney hearing and 
the other was the Weir bill discussion. After 
lengthy testimony by outstanding witnesses 
on both sides, the finding in the Delaney 
ng was: “Go slow with fluoridation.” 

Economically fluoridation is very expen- 
sive, Only about one-tenth of 1 percent of 
dur water supply is used for drinking pur- 
„so that the fluoridation of 99.9 percent 

Of our water supplies would be a sheer waste. 
1.7 grams of pure sodium fluoride added to 
2 gallons of water would give 1 teaspoonful 
Of 1 milligram of fluoride a day for 2 years 
at 1 cent a year. This dosage is equal to 

Part per million fluoride. 

Also, since it is very difficult to distill the 
fluoride out of water, fluoridation seriously 

terferes with the production of such com- 
Modities as drugs, canned goods, beers, tonics, 
batteries, etc. Some manufacturers have 

n obliged to install expensive equipment 

defluoridate their water supply. This has 

m done with some baby foods, to make 

m safe for consumption. 
. „ . „ . 

There are two main classes of fluorides: 
those occurring naturally, such ag calcium 
fluoride, and those produced chemically, such 
as sodium fluoride. 

Calcium fluoride is not as toxic as sodium 
fluoride, because it has a higher atomic 
Weight and therefore does not dissolve as 
Teadily in water. The lower the atomic 
Weight, the more active the electron. 

The atomic weight of calcium fluoride is 

» that of sodium fluoride 41.997. Sodium 
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fluoride has a solubility of 1 part in 25 parts 
of water and is 85 times more toxic than 
calcium fluoride. 

Sodium fluoride is a highly toxic, cumu- 
lative, protoplasmic poison. In minute doses, 
over a long period of time, it reduces im- 
munity, activates the disease processes, 
especially of inherent factors. It may act 
as an acute sudden poisoning or as a chronic 
slow poison over a period of time and also 
as an allergenic substance. 

An example of acute poisoning occurred 
in an institutional kitchen, where sodium 
fluoride was mistaken for powdered milk in 
the preparation of scrambled eggs. Out of a 
group of 263 persons, 47 fatalities were re- 

It is a known fact that the mor- 
tality of fluoride poisoning is very high. 

We are here rather interested in the slow, 
chronic type of poisoning occurring after 
ingestion of small amounts over a long period 
of time. Sodium fluoride blocks in the body 
much like such contaminants as arsenic or 
lead. 

While all fluoride componds have some 
toxic effect, the chemical reactions vary 
greatly because of atomic welght. Thus stan- 
nous fluoride at 2 parts per million is more 
active than 10 parts per million of sodium 
fluoride, and the fluorapatite at 700 parts 
per million is equal to 1 or 2 parts per million 
of sodium fluoride. This last is an interest- 
ing fact, because it is in the fluorapatite form 
that the fluorides, however contacted, finally 
do their destructive work in the body. You 
see, to be assimilated by the body, a mineral 
must first be converted by plant or animal 
life. Man is much more sensitive to fluorides 
than animals, generally speaking. 

Every individual has a certain allergic 
tendency. As we know, a person may be 
allergic to such essential elements as wheat 
and eggs. Milk may cause a rash in one 
child, while another may be sensitive to 
strawberries or penicillin. The ingestion of 
sodium chloride affects every cell or every 
system of the body to some extent, 

Since sodium fluoride is pharmacologically 
classified as a protoplasmic poison, minute 
doses ingested over a long period of time are 
capable of producing an allergic response, 
precipitating the loss of immunity and acti- 
vating inherent sensitivity factors. 

In this connection, it might be interesting 
to note the results of studies made at the 
Brusch Medical Center. It was found that, 
in over 1,000 cases of varying allergic mani- 
festations, every one was allergic to sodium 
fluoride to a greater or lesser degree, depend- 
ing on the inherent rate or allergy or im- 
munity loss. The Healy blood allergen diag- 
nostic method was used. In this test, the 
blood in gel media is tested directly with 
sodium fluoride 1 part per million, and the 
preparation of specimens calls for 5 cubic 
centimeters of venous blood from the ante- 
cubital vein and 5 cubic centimeters of tap 
water. As many as 120 basic factors are 
used, including common pathogenic bacteria, 
common pathogenic molds, indoor and out- 
door dusts, contacts, drugs, and industrial 


“substances of all kinds. In this series of 


tests, sodium fluoride was rated a high sensi- 
tizer or an allergen outside the basic or com- 
mon everyday factors. 

The recognized allergic symptoms or vary- 
ing kind and degree manifested are: vaso- 
motor disturbances; wheezing (asthma); gas- 
trointestinal disturbances; urticaria (hives) 
and acne (dermatitis); circulatory changes 
(rheumatic, joint, cardiac, etc.); migraine; 
anemias; and bone changes (arthritic, cal- 
cium loss or displacement). 

The amount of fluoride necessary to cause 
cell intoxication depends on the volume and 
concentration of the drug in the blood 
stream. It is well nigh impossible to have a 
fluoride-free diet, and since the advent of 
fluorine chemistry about 25 years ago, there 
is more fluoride in the air, in the form of 
dusts, fumes, vapors, or sprays. It is all 
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around us, at home and abroad. We con- 
tact it in natural and in unnatural radia- 
tion, in fluorescent lighting, in television, 
and at the movies. 

Today almost every industry uses fluorides 
in some way. It is used as a flux in tan- 
nerles and bleacheries, and plays a part in 
the production of varnishes, plastics, rubber 
goods, and emeries, This has given rise to 
many medical books and papers on industrial 
fluorosis, acute and chronic, and on sensi- 
tivity effects on the skin, lungs, kidneys, 
bones, blood, and teeth of individuals han- 
dling fluorides daily in the form of hydro- 
fluoric acid or cryolite. 

. „ * * * 

Here is the fluoride content of a few com- 
mon foods: 

Baking powder, 3,000 to 4,000 parts per 
million; buckwheat, 700 parts per million; 
cabbage, 74 parts per million; fish, 28 parts 
per million; liver, 1.5 parts per million; malt, 
3.15 parts per million; ricé, 9 parts per mil- 
lion; spinach, 6 to 8 parts per million. 

Fatty foods absorb more than carbohy- 
drates and stay longer in system. 

Foods high in minerals (calclum, magne- 
sium, aluminum), less fluorine is absorbed. 

Foods rich in vitamins, less fluorine is 
absorbed. 

Various diets give various combinations of 
fluorides. 

The physiological action of a fluoride var- 
Jes with the manner of contact—whether 
it is ingested, absorbed, inhaled, or injected. 

Fluorides also have a different action on 
different cells and at different ages. 

-> ». 


When sodium fluoride is taken into the 
system, it is absorbed in the upper part of 
the small intestine and carried by the blood 
stream into the various cells, organs, or tis- 
sues in the form of calcium fluoride, robbing 
the body of calcium. If there is a deficiency 
of calcium in the system, it will combine 
with other minerals, displacing them from 
their essential use and disrupting their 
function. Just as it acts as a flux in a 
metal-processing laboratory, so in the hu- 
man body it activates an insidious deminer- 
alization under varying conditions and in 
varying lengths of time. 

* . . . * 

The primary gland in the body, the pitu- 
itary, is interfered with seriously. This af- 
fects the growth and development of bones, 
teeth, and reproductive organs. As a result, 
we have bone disturbances of mild to severe 
degree resembling arthritic and rheumatic 
changes, often with catilage involvement. 
Mottling of teeth, mild to severe, also occurs, 
as well as softness of teeth and periodontal 
disease. 

A nutritional deficiency from failure of 
this gland causes a mineral imbalance which 
can bring about premature births, stillbirths, 
abortions, miscarriages, or sterility. Embry- 
onic tissue, which is rich in primary gland 
substance, especially from the first week to 
the third month of pregnancy, is affected. 

* >. s . * 

Fluoride poisoning can also produce per- 
sistent blood dyscrasias with resultant 
changes in circulation. Blood cholesterol 
may be increased and coagulation retarded 
from 6 to 20 times. It has also been found 
to hasten the course of the disease in mice 
with cancerous tendencies, because of les- 
sened immunity. Arteriosclerosis may also 
be induced. 

Common symptoms are affections of the 
skin, mottled or flecked fingernails, and 
thinning or loss of hair, 

* v * „ . 
SUMMARY 


Since the exact cause of tooth decay is not 
known nor can it be shown that fluoridated 
water will prevent it, and because we are 
already getting plenty of fluorine through 
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our foods and are practically surrounded by 
it, it is clear that we can have teeth 
without fluoridation but not without plenty 
of essential minerals (calcium and phos- 
phorus), especially not without essential 
vitamins and a properly balanced dietary in- 
take, and, of course, not without well-taught 
habits of dental hygiene. 

Because sodium fluoride is a protoplasmic 
poison that may accumulate in the body, es- 
pecially in injured or weakened tissues, flu- 
oridated water cannot be sald to be harmless. 

Tooth decay is an individual condition 
and not a contagious or water-borne disease, 
Therefore sodium fluoride should not be put 
into the water supplies from which all and 
sundry must drink. On the contrary, water 
should be kept as pure as possible, since it is 
the universal cell solvent so vital to human 
' physicochemical relations. 


How inconclusive statistics can be was 
strikingly demonstrated recently in New 
York State. Dr. Forest, of the University of 
the State of New York, reported an increase 
of 3314 percent in damaged or destroyed 
teeth in the fluoridated city of Newburgh 
over the unfluoridated city of Kingston. 
Later a Dr. Ast reported 50 percent more 
tooth decay in Kingston over Newburgh. 

When we hear of fluoridation being put 
Into effect at Army and Air Force bases here 
and abroad, we wonder why the public is 
never notified that the fluoride is a harm- 
ful substance and why it has so often been 
put secretly into water supplies throughout 
the country. 

Are mass medication and experiment to be 
forced on the entire population from birth 
to death, whether they want it or not? Have 
we no longer the right to personal care by 
our own family physician or dentist? Is this 
right to be taken over by a police power? 

Why is it that we hear only one side of 
the story from newspapers, radio, television, 
and town meetings? Is this to be the Amer- 
ican way of life? 

Organizations and groups everywhere have 
endorsed this measure wholeheartedly with 
no consideration of its systemic effects. I 
trust that this 31st Women's Patriotic Con- 
Terence on National Defense will consider 
seeking further enlightenment on plans to 
filuoridate the national water supplies and 
also see to it that women and mothers every- 
where understand the dangers pertinent to 
the drinking of water containing 1 part per 
million sodium fiuoride by themselves, their 
children, and their children’s children. I 
deem such action one of national defense and 
the success of such action definitely patriotic 
to the highest degree. 


Tax Relief for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN, Mr. Speaker, today I 
and other Republican Members of the 
House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness are introducing a bill to provide in- 
come-tax relief for small businesses. The 
Republican Party platform of 1956 
pledged a continuation and improvement 
of our drive to aid small business and 
strongly endorses the recommendations 
of the Cabinet Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, which recommendations embody 
certain tax-relief suggestions. During 
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their campaign speeches the President, 
many Members of Congress, as well as 
the Democratic Presidential candidate, 
all agreed that the tax situation for small 
business had to be alleviated. 

We all recognize the traditional con- 
cept of American business ingenuity 
which in the past enabled a man or group 
of men to start a small business and 
carry it forward until it prospered and 
grew in size and capital. During the past 
24 years our tax laws have served to 
choke small business and we find today 
that small business cannot effectively 
compete and prosper in our present-day 
economy of big business, big Govern- 
ment, and big labor unions. 

In order to provide a healthy atmos- 
phere for small business it is the purpose 
of the bill being introduced today— 

To provide for growth, expansion, and 
modernization for small and independ- 
ent business enterprises engaged in trade 
or commerce; 

To provide an election for filing in- 
come-tax returns for small and inde- 
pendent businesses engaged in trade or 
commerce whether or not such busi- 
nesses operate as individuals, partner- 
ships, or corporations; 

To provide a normal tax rate of 20 per- 
cent for taxable years after March 31, 
1957, and to increase the surtax ex- 
emption: 

To provide credits for losses incurred 
through investment or loans to small and 
independent business enterprises en- 
gaged in trade or commerce; 

To provide a growth, expansion, and 
modernization exemption on net taxable 
earnings for small and independent busi- 
nesses engaged in trade or commerce; 

To provide for rapid amortization of 
property utilized for the production of 
profit by small and independent busi- 
nesses engaged in trade or commerce; 

To provide small and independent 
business an exemption for good will in 
the determination of the value of an 
estate; 

To provide family-sized farmers and 
others engaged in agricultural pursuits 
an exemption for the improvement, mod- 
ernization, and renewal of buildings or 
equipment used in the production, care, 
and marketing of farm products; and 

To provide family-sized farms, 
whether or not such farms are owned in 
fee or occupied by renters or tenants, an 
exemption for the improvement, mod- 
ernization, and renewal of buildings or 
equipment used in the production, care, 
and marketing of the products of such 
farms. 

Some of the outstanding features of 
the bill are— 

To enable small businesses earning un- 
der $150,000 of taxable income per year, 
to treat as expenditures a certain propor- 
tion of money spent for construction, 
improvements, or installations of land, 
building, and machinery, to increase pro- 
ductive capacity; 

To reduce the normal corporate tax to 
20 percent instead of the 30 percent 
existing at the present time; 

To increase the surtax exemption from 
the present $25,000 to $150,000 of income 
before surtax rates apply; 
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To enable individuals or parties en- 
gaged in a trade or business to be taxed 
as a corporation and to enable small cor- 
porations to be taxed as individuals; 

To enable investors in small corporate 
business ventures to treat such losses as a 
full deduction instead of the present 
limitation of $1,000 capital gains loss in 
the present tax bill; 

To enable small business to exercise 
the option of depreciating property, ma- 
chinery, etcetera, on a 5-year basis which 
would enable them to provide for a faster 
write-off; and 

To enable small business to obtain 
more time in paying off estate taxes so 
that the businesses would not have to be 
liquidated because of Federal estate 
taxes. 

There are other provisions in the bill 
which will benefit all small-business 
establishments and provide for a health- 
ier economy. ` 

It is admitted by all economic students 
that present trends in our economy work 
far more hardships on small business 
than they do on big business. The swing 
of the business cycle bears much harder 
on the small business firms because they 
are less diversified, have fewer products, 
have fewer distribution channels, and 
have fewer key personnel. 

The change in the economic weather 
affects small business more strongly be- 
cause like a gambler with a small bank 
roll, they may have a good system of 
winning on the average, but they cannot 
win all the time and are more easily 
wiped out with a run of bad luck. 

Under present tax laws, as soon as a 
small business corporation earns $25,000, 
52 percent of all its profits go to-Uncle 
Sam with the result that under present- 
day conditions, the small-business man 
cannot, as in the old days, depend upon 
earnings to enable his business to grow 
and prosper. The larger corporations 
can float stock issues, sell bonds, make 
adequate bank loans, whereas, small 
business mainly has to depend upon 
plowing back earnings which it cannot 
do today under the present-day struc- 
ture. This is the most serious problem 
of small and new businesses today—the 
raising of capital to satisfy their financial 


needs. 


The upshot of the many varied and 
new tax rules over the last 24 years is 
such that there is little to encourage the 
furnishing of venture capital to small 
and new business. There is no ready 
market, such as is available for the se- 
curities of publicly held corporations, nor 
is there likely to be, unless and until 
the business has grown out of the small- 
business category and entered the ranks 
of the large successful companies, 

Under present tax laws there is no in- 
centive for a group of small investors or 
small-business men to get together and 
form new small corporations. If their 
gamble is successful, the Government im- 
mediately confiscates 52 percent of the 
earnings of the corporation in excess of 
$25,000. If the venture is unsuccessful, 
the taxpayer is allowed to only deduct 
his losses up to $1,000. In other words, 
the dice are loaded in favor of Uncle 
Sam. 


1957 . 


It is my earnest hope that all of the 
Platitudes of both party platforms, both 
Presidential candidates, and most Mem- 
bers of Congress and Senators will be 
effectively put into action and provide 
Some tangible tax relief for the small- 
business community. 


Land Acquisition Program in the Missouri 
River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the fact that many thousands of acres of 
the best land in my State are being re- 
quired for the storage of water back of 
the large dams in the upper Missouri 
River which takes such land forever 
from production or from the payment 
of taxes for revenue purposes for local 
governments. 

And, Mr. Speaker, because these thou- 
Sands are being taken from the owners 
at prices which will not permit the own- 
ers thereof to replace such lands else- 
Where for farming and ranching pur- 
Poses. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
e Recorp Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 4 of the South Dakota State Leg- 
islature: 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 
Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Corps of Engineers and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the land-acquisi- 
tion program in the Missouri River Basin 
Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 
Of South Dakota (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring): 
Whereas the land-acquisition program of 
the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
y in connection with lands required for 
the Missouri River dams is of such size as 
to affect a large number of the citizens of 
the State of South Dakota; and 
Whereas it is unfair to the landowners in 
that the land appraisals do not take into 
Consideration the fact that the acquisition 
involves a mass taking of practically the 
whole Missourl River bottom lands from 
One side of the State to the other; and 
Whereas, as a result of such mass taking, 
the number of displaced landowners who de- 
sire to buy replacement land runs into the 
hundreds and perhaps thousands and the 
demand pressure thus built up forces these 
landowners to pay much higher prices for 
Such land than they are offered by the Gov- 
ernment for their land; and 
Whereas, as a result of this pressure and 
increase, the landowner is placed in a much 
Worse position than before the taking; and 
Whereas there are relatively large blocks 
of school and endowment lands held in trust 
by the State of South Dakota for the benefit 
ot the common schools and other endowed 
institutions, which lands are now, through 
long-term leases, a part of, and an asset to 
residents of the area to be evacuated; and 
Whereas large bodies of such school lands 
are not available for lease adjacent to land 
Available for resettlement; and 
Whereas the willing-seller, willing-buyer 
~foncept which has been adopted by the courts 
as a basis for determining the compensation 


to be paid the landowner is unfair in that 
the landowner is not a willing seller but is 
forced to sell: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this legislature respectfully 
request the Corps of Engineers to take into 
consideration the cost of replacement land 
and to adopt a scale of appraisals which will 
enable displaced landowners to purchase 
other relatively good lands at the amounts 
received by them; and be it further 

Resolred, That the legislature respectfully 
request the Corps of Engineers to abandon 
the willing-seller, willing-buyer concept as a 
basis for its appraisals and that it take into 
consideration the fact that the landowner 
is forced to sell; and be it further 

Resolved, That, if congressional action be 
necessary to correct the present unjust sys- 
tem, this legislature respectfully request the 
Congress of the United States to take such 
action promptly; and be it further 

Resolved, That the replacement-value con- 
cept be adopted in the appraisal of land by 
the Corps of Engineers so that it shall con- 
form to the fifth amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing that 
no private property shall be taken for public 
use without Just compensation, to the end 
that the owner shall be placed in as good a 
position pecuniarily as he would have occu- 
pied if his property had not been taken; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to His Excellency the 
President of the United States, the Honorable 
Secretary of Defense of the United States, the 
Honorable Secretary of the Army of the 
United States, the Chief of the Corps of En- 
gineers of the United States Army at Omaha, 
Nebr.; to the Honorable Kart Munpr and the 
Honorable Francis Case, United States Sena- 
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tors from South Dakota; to the Honorable. 


E. L. Berry and the Honorable Grorce Mc- 
Govern, Representatives in Congress from 
South Dakota; and to the presiding officers 
of both Houses of Congress of the United 
States. 
L. R. Hovcr, 
Lieutenant Governor. 
President of the Senate. 
NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
NLs Box, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
WALTER J. MATSON, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 


Forty-fifth Anniversary of Hadassah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times Leader Evening News of March 2, 
1957, paying tribute to Hadassah, the 
Women's Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, on the occasion of its 45th anni- 
versary: 

Developments in the United Nations during 
the past 24 hours, indicating a settlement 
of the dispute between Israel and the Arab 
nations, should add zest to the local observ- 
ance of the 45th anniversary of Hadassah, 
the Women's Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, on Monday. S 

Founded in 1912 by Henrietta Szold, of 
Baltimore, this organization has dedicated 


— 
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itself to service in Israel. Its purpose has 
been to reclaim land, to provide hospital and 
health care, and to rescue the homeless chil- 
dren of Europe and Asia. 

Today, Hadassah has 1,200 chapters 
throughout the United States, and a record 
of having rehabilitated 70,000 children 
through its Youth Aliyah program. In addi- 
tion, Hadassah’s doctors, nurses, and yolun- 
teer workers have made considerable progress 
in the eradication of disease in the Middle 
East, and are proud of the fact that the 
doors of its hospitals and clinics are open 
to anyone in need of help. Hadassah women 
are dedicated to building the new Hadassah- 
Hebrew-University Medical Center. 

Hadassah plays a vital role in the life of 
the average American Jewish woman, 
Through these humanitarian services, she 
finds a deeper appreciation of the American 
way of life and is even more grateful for the 
privilege of living in the best of democracies, 
But through Hadassah she lives a fuller life, 
coming in contact with men and women of 
stature, men and women who are in close 
touch with history in the making. 

Greater Wilkes-Barre women have had an 
opportunity to expand the scope of their 
lives through service and through these 
vitalizing contacts, rising from local office to 
posts of importance on the regional and na- 
tional scene. Through Hadassah, they have 
received inspiration and the spirit of dedi- 
cation so necessary to the American woman 
today. y 

In four decades, it is possible for a woman 
to have spent a lifetime serving an organi- 
zation—and in Hadassah such service be- 
comes almost a way of life. For example, of 
the local chapter’s president, Miriam Sare 
Charnow, whose parents were pioneer Zion- 
ists, it can be said that she was a Zionist 
at birth. To her and to many others, 
Hadassah is not just another organization, 

Hadassah women are Americans first, but 
Americans who are willing to share, willing 
to care, and willing to love; willing always 
to clothe the naked, teach the unlearned, 
and fed the hungry. This they do through 
Hadassah. 

With a proud record of achievement to its 
credit, Hadassah faces a challenging future, 
its opportunities for service practically un- 
limited, 


Legislation To Correct a Deficiency in the 
Civil Service Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which will 
correct a serious deficiency in the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

At the present time, if a Federal em- 
ployee dies or leaves the service before 
he has completed 5 years of Federal serv- 
ice, his dependents who survive him will 
not receive benefits under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act. Employees who are 
covered by the Social Security Act are 
protected after 18 months of covered 
service. 

My bill will correct this inequity. It 
provides that the Federal service and 
Salary after 1950 of any employee who 
leaves Government before completing 5 
years’ Federal service will be deemed 
“employment” and “wages” for social- 
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security purposes. This has the effect 
of transferring credit for short-service 
employees. It also affords them social- 
security survivor protection during and 
after their Government employment in 
the same manner as though they were 
working in private employment. Once 
the employee completes 5 years of Fed- 
eral service, he acquires retirement and 
survivor protection under the Civil Serv- 
-ice Retirement Act, and credit for his 
Federal employment may no longer be 
transferred for social-security purposes. 

This legislation was drafted by the 
Civil Service Commission at my request 
made during hearings on Federal em- 
ployees’ retirement last Congress. It has 
just been received. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rrcorp, I include a letter of trans- 
mittal from the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, an analysis of the 
bill, and-a copy of the bill: ; 

UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1957. 
Hon. Tom MURRAY, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Dran Mr. Murray: In its report of July 21, 
1956 (No. 2854), on the bill S. 2875, 84th Con- 
gress, the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service stated: 

“PROTECTION OF EMPLOYEES SEPARATED BEFORE 
COMPLETING 5 YEARS OF SERVICE 


“In the consideration of this legislation 
the committee has recognized a serious defi- 
ciency in the law with respect to protection 
of employees who are separated, by death or 
otherwise, before having completed 5 years 
of service. The completion of 5 years of 
creditable service is an absolute requirement 
for entitlement to benefits under the pres- 
ent civil-service retirement system. Thus, 
an employee separated before completing 5 
years of service is entitled to withdraw his 
contributions to the retirement fund, with 
interest, and nothing more. Neither he nor 
his dependents receive any real protection in 
Une with the staff annuity purpose of the 
retirement system. 

“The committee views with sympathy the 
problems of employees who fall in this cate- 

and believes that appropriate provi- 
sions should be worked out and incorporated 
in the Civil Service Retirement Act to pro- 
vide at least minimum protection for such 
employees and their survivors. It is felt that 
legislation to provide these employees and 
survivors minimum social-security benefits 
will be appropriate and will give them ade- 
quate protection not now afforded by either 
the civil-service retirement plan or the So- 
cial Security Act. 

“In view of the lateness in the session and 
the complexities of working out legislation to 
accomplish the purpose, however, the com- 
mittee decided that it is not desirable to 
delay legislation to liberalize civil-service re- 
tirement benefits in order to make the nec- 
essary changes at this time. Accordingly, it 
was decided to postpone action to close this 
gap in retirement provisions for Federal em- 
ployees with the understanding that the 
Civil Service Commission will study the fea- 
sibility of providing, for short-service em- 
ployees, a plan for transferring credits be- 
tween the Civil Service Retirement Act and 
the Social Security Act. 
will submit its report to the committee be- 
fore January 3, 1957, together with a draft 
of legislation to carry out the objective of ex- 
tending to these short-service employees, by 
transfer of credit, the basic protections of 
the Social Security Act. The committee ex- 
pects that the proposal will incorporate these 
basic principles: 


The Commission 
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“The committee strongly recommends that 
legislation with this objective receive prompt 
consideration and become law at the earliest 
practicable date in the new Congress.” 

Subsequently the committee extended the 
time for the Commission to submit its report 
and legislative draft to March 1, 1957. 

In response to this request, there is en- 
closed a draft of legislation which, if enacted, 
would permit short-service employees to 
transfer credit for Federal employment from 
the civil service retirement system to the 
old-age and survivors insurance (social se- 
curity) system. In essence, the legislation 
provides that a Government employee who 
is separated before completing 5 years’ Fed- 
eral service will have so much of this service 
as was performed after 1950 while he was 
subject to the Civil Service Retirement Act 
counted under the social security system as 
though it were private employment, Federal 
employment after 1950 not subject to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act (or another Fed- 
eral retirement system) is generally already 
creditable under the social security system. 

This is how the transfer-of-credit plan 
contained in the legislation would work in 
the most common types of cases: 

1. An individual in private employment 
who had social security survivor protection 
and who moved to Government employment 
would retain this survivor protection until 
he had completed 5 years of Federal service. 

If the individual had less than a year and 
a half (six social security quarters) of private 
employment within the last 3 years, he would 
acquire social security survivor protection as 
soon as he completed enough Federal service 
to give him the social security-required total 
of six quarters of coverage. These six quar- 
ters would then consist of combined private 
and Federal employment, 

Upon completion of 5 years’ Federal serv- 
ice, the individual would acquire survivor 
protection under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment System and credit for his Federal serv- 
ice could not thereafter be transferred. 

2. A new Government employee who had 
no prior private employment would acquire 
social security survivor protection as soon as 
he completed the necessary year and a half 
(six quarters) of Federal service. He would 
retain such protection until he completed 
5 years’ Federal service at which time he 
would acquire survivor protection under the 
retirement system. 

If the individual moved from Govern- 
ment to private employment after completing 
a year and a half but less than 5 years’ Fed- 
eral service, he would retain and add to his 
social security survivor protection. 

If the individual moved from Government 
to private employment before completing a 
year and a half of Federal service he could 
add his private employment to his Govern- 
ment employment and acquire social secu- 
rity survivor protection as soon as he com- 
pleted a combined total of a year and a half 
of service. à 

3. A Government employee who, before 
completing 5 years' Federal service, moved 
permanently to private employment would 
have credit for his Federal service transferred 
to social security and counted toward his old- 
age or survivor benefits. This transfer of 
credit would be made only if and when he or 
his survivors applied for social security 
benefits. 

The plan has the following characteristics 
which we believe are essential if any transfer 
of credit plan is to be adopted: 

1. It is relatively simple and its operation 
would be generally understood by the people 
whom it will affect. 

2. It does not entail any options or elec- 
tions by the individual or his survivors. 
This eliminates; 

(a) The necessity of the individual having 
to make a critical decision which he may 
later regret. 
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(b) In large measure, the opportunity for 
manipulation calculated to produce unwar- 
ranted benefits. 

3. It requires only a one-time transfer of 
credit, thus ayoiding the administrative difi- 
culty and cost of retransfer and possible re- 
retransfer of a credit whenever the individual 
moves from private to Government employ- 
ment or vice versa. 

The draft bill excludes Members of Con- 
gress and congressional employees from the 
plan because the Commission usually ex- 
cludes Members and congressional employees 
from pay and related legislation drafts and 
because participation of Members in the re- 
tirement system is not mandatory but op- 
tional with the individual. Members and 
congressional employees can be included by 
minor changes in the language, as indicated 
in the analysis which accompanies the draft. 

If the draft legislation is enacted, it may 
also be desirable to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is, of course, best able to 
determine whether, from his point of view, 
any changes in the Social Security Act or 
in this draft legislation would be required. 

We believe the bill meets your committee's” 
stated objective of permitting short-service 
employees to transfer credit. However, the 
plan does have at least two major short- 
comings: 

1. As soon as an individual completes 
5 years’ Federal service (and assuming he 
is then under the retirement system), he 
generally exchanges his social-security sur- 
vivor-benefit protection for the usually 
lesser retirement-system protection. This 
abrupt change will in many cases result in 
a wide disparity in benefits to the survivors 
of individuals who are similarly situated, 
except that one dies shortly before he com- 
pletes 5 years’ Federal service and the other 
dies shortly after completing 5 years’ Federal 
service. 

2. An individual who leaves Government 
employment before completing 5 years’ Fed- 
eral service will, in most cases, have residual 
social security survivor protection for 18 
months, whereas an individual with 5 or 
more years of Federal service would not have 
this residual protection when he left Gov- 
ernment employment. 

Even if these shortcomings were cor- 
rected—and we have not attempted to do so 


In the draft bill because it would have ex- 


ceeded the bounds of the committee's re- 
quest—the plan would still not achieve the 
goal of worker mobility between the social 
security and the civil service retirement sys- 
tems without loss, diminution, or duplica- 
tion of benefits. This, as we see it, can be 
achieved only by completely coordinating the 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance System 
and the Civil Service Retirement System. 


I should not want the committee to believe 


that because we have performed this tech- 


nical service at the commitee's request, the 
Commission has receded in any particular 
from its position of last year favoring com- 
plete coordination of the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance System and the Civil Service 
Retirement System. No transfer of credit 
plan, however carefully devised, will provide 
a fully satisfactory solution of the problems 
inherent in the present imperfect relation- 
ship between these two Systems. 

The Civil Service Retirement Act as it 
stands today provides an excellent staff re- 
tirement system. But, like other staff sys- 
tems, it needs coordination with the Social 
Security System. Without the minimum 
protection afforded by the Social Security 
Act, many Federal employees suffer a rela- 
tive disadvantage. And in the absence of 
coordination with the Social Security Act, 
many Federal employees reap windfall bene- 
fits. Neither result is, desirable. 

In the case of legislation which the Com- 
mission recommends to Congress, we ordi- 
narily obtain the views of Federal employee 
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Organizations. Because we ste not sponsor- 
ing the enclosed draft bill, but are merely 
Performing a technical service for the com- 
Mittee, we have not done so here. Neither 
have we sought the advice of the Bureau of 
the Budget as to whether the enclosed draft 
legislation is in accord with the program of 
the President. 
By direction of the Commission: 
Sincerely, 
PHILIP YOUNG, 
Chairman. 


ANALYSIS OF BILL 


Section 1 defines the term tax equivalent” 
as an amount equal to the tax which would 
have been levied after December 31, 1950, 
the date on which “temporary” Government 
employees were originally covered by the 
Social Security Act, on the basic salary of a 
Federal employee who was subject to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act had his Federal 
service been covered employment under the 
Social Security Act. The tax equivalent is 
& consideration for the transfer of credit for 
Federal service to the social-security system. 

Section 2 provides that the Federal sery- 
{ce and salary after 1950 of any employee 
who leaves Government before completing 
5 years" Federal service will be deemed em- 
ployment“ and wages“ for social-security 
Purposes. This has the effect of transferring 
credit for short-service employees. It also 
affords them social-security survivor protec- 
tion during and after their Government em- 
Ployment in the same manner as though 
they were working in private employment. 
Once the employee completes 5 years of 
Federal service, he acquires retirement and 
Survivor protection under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, and credit for his Federal 
employment may no longer be transferred 
Tor social-security purposes. 

Section 3 requires the Civil Service Com- 
mission to certify to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration a record of the service and the 
Salary which is being transferred for credit 
Under the ‘social-security system. The 
Social Security Administration must request 
certification of the record upon receipt of 
am application for social-security benefits, 
but it may request the record at an earlier 
date if occasionally it is called upon to make 
an advance determination of an employee's 
or his survivors’ social-security rights. 

Because the transfer of credit is not made 
Until the employee or his survivors apply for 
SOcial-security benefits, no retransfer of 
¢redit is involved if the employee moves 
More than once between Government and 
private employment—so long as such move- 
Ment occurs before he applies for the social- 
security benefits, 

Section 4 permits refunding of a Federal 
employee's civil-service retirement contribu- 
tions but provides for the withholding of 
the tax equivalent from the refund paid to a 
short-service employee. Should the short- 
Service employee return to Government em- 
ployment under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act and complete at least 5 years of Federal 
Service, the tax equivalent withheld will be 
recredited to his retirement contributions 
account. 

Section 5 permits refunding of a deceased 
employees civil service retirement contri- 
butions but provides for the withholding of 
the tax equivalent from the refund paid to 
the survivor of a short-service employee. 

Section 6 requires the Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund to reimburse 
the social security trust funds for the benefit 
costs incurred on account of transferring 
credit for Federal employment to the social 
security system. It is recommended that 
at the time any hearings are held on this 
legislation, the Committee develop and in- 
clude in this section a more detailed formula 
for determining the benefit costs. The 
formula should be one which is equitable 
both to the Civil Service Retirement and 
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Disability Fund and the social security trust 
funds, 

Section 7 provides for the legislation to be- 
come effective upon enactment. Transfer of 
credit is permitted for all Federal service 
performed after December 31, 1950 (except 
“temporary” service which, if performed 
after 1950, is already creditable for social 
security purposes in most cases) for an em- 
ployee who was subject to the Retirement 
Act on or after the effective date of the leg- 
islation. 

(Nore.—The legislation is worded so as to 
exclude Members of Congress and congres- 
sional employees from its operation, If the 
legislation is to apply to Members and con- 
gressional employees, Members should be 
included by specific references, and the 
phrases which exclude congressional em- 
ployees should be deleted.) 


A bill to provide for transfer of credit from 
the civil-service retirement system to the 
old-age and survivors insurance system, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following paragraph: 

“(t) The term ‘tax equivalent’ shall mean 
an amount equal to the tax on employees 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act with respect to basic salary paid for em- 
ployment wherein they were subject to this 
act after December 31, 1950, had such em- 
ployment been covered employment within 
the meaning of the Social Security Act.” 

Src. 2. Section 2 of said act is amended by 
adding the following new subsection: 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or executive order and provided 
he is separated before completing an aggre- 
gate of 5 years of civilian service, the service 
performed after December 31, 1950, by a for- 
mer employee, except a congressional em- 
ployee, while he was subject to this act, shall, 
at the time he or his survivors apply for old- 
age, disability, or survivors benefits under the 
Social Security Act be deemed to be ‘employ- 
ment’ within the meaning of section 210 of 
the Social Seeurity Act. Such a former em- 
ployee shall be deemed to have received dur- 
ing such service ‘wages’ within the meaning 
of section 209 of the Social Security Act in an 
amount equal to the lesser of (1) the basic 
salary paid to him for such service, or (2) the 
maximum yearly amount which may be con- 
sidered as wages under section 209 of the 
Social Security Act.“ 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of said act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(k) For any former employee to whom 
section 2 (h) applies, the Commission shall 
furnish, at the request of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, a record of 
service wherein the employee was subject to 
this act, the basic salary paid for such serv- 
ice, and a certification that the Commission's 
records show that such service and salary may 
be deemed to be ‘employment’ and ‘wages’ 
as provided in section 2 (h). The said Secre- 
tary shall not reqeust such record unless and 
until a determination of the former em- 
ployee's or his survivors’ entitlement to or 
amount of old-age, disability, or survivors 
benefits under the Social Security Act be- 
comes necessary. Such record and certifica- 
tion shall be final and conclusive upon sald 
Secretary.” 

Sec. 4. Section 11 (a) of said act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. (a) (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, any em- 
ployee or Member who is separated from the 
service, or is transferred to a position wherein 
he does not continue subject to this act, shall 
be paid the lump-sum credit provided his 
separation or transfer occurs and application 
for payment is filed with the Commission at 
least 31 days before the earliest commencing 
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date of any annuity for which he is eligible. 
The receipt of payment of the lump-sum 
credit by the individual shall void ali annuity 
rights under this act, unless and until he 
shall be reemployed in the service subject 
to this act. This subsection shall also apply 
to any employee or Member separated prior 
to October 1, 1956, after completing at least 
20 years of civilian service. 

“(2) The tax equivalent shall be withheld 
from the lump-sum credit paid any employee, 
other than a congressional employee, whose 
separation from the service occurred before 
he completed 5 years of civilian service. The 
tax equivalent so withheld from an em- 
ployee shall not again become part of the 
lump-sum credit unless and until he is re- 
employed in the service subject to this act.” 

Sec. 5. Section 11 (d) of said act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 11. (d) (1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, if an em- 
ployee or Member dies (A) without a surviv- 
or, or (B) with a survivor or surivors and 
the right of all survivors shall terminate be- 
fore claim for survivor annuity is filed, or ifa 
former employee or Member not retired dies, 
the lump-sum credit shall be paid. 

“(2) If an employee or former employee, 
other than a congressional employee, dies be- 
fore completing 5 years of civilian service, the 
lump-sum credit less his tax equivalent shall 
be paid.” 

Sec. 6. Section 17 of said act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 7 

t) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to transfer each year 
Irom the fund to the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors trust fund and the Federal disability 
insurance trust fund a sum determined by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Chairman of the Commission as 
neceasary to meet the benefit costs incurred 
during the previous fiscal year by the said 
3 8 on account of section 2 (h) of 

s act.” 


Sec. 7. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect upon enactment. This act 
shall not apply in the case of employees re- 
tired or otherwise separated prior to such 
effective date and the rights of such persons 
and their survivors shall continue in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if these 
amendments had not been enacted, 


A Plan To Raise Farm Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, a group of 
Iowa farmers, at their own time and 
expense, have férmulated a plan to assist 
the American farmer to raise farm in- 
come. They have worked long hours on 
this plan and have consulted many per- 
sons of high professional standing to 
double check their efforts. 

Because the plan, as presented, strikes 
at the heart of much of the farm prob- 
lem as it exists today which involves feed 
grains I desire to present it here in its 
entirety. 

The authors of this plan are Mr. Elmer 
Stockdale, of Iowa Falls, Iowa; Mr. 
James Jorgensen, Jr., Mr. Laurence W. 
Hamilton, and Mr. James Jorgensen, Sr., 
all of Hampton, Iowa. 
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The plan follows: 

A PLAN To Raise Farm INCOME 
INTRODUCTION 

While most Americans are enjoying un- 
precedented prosperity, feed and livestock 
farmers are having hard times, They can 
produce abundantly, but their problem is 

ce, 
ror Iowa farmers turned their attention 
to this problem. What are the underlying 
causes of low prices? Is there a sound so- 
lution? 

These farmers sought ideas from members 
of the Farm Bureau, the Farmers’ Union, the 
National Farmers’ Organization, and the 
Grange. They conferred with representa- 
tives of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. They obtained data from the 
Iowa State Extension Service. Their aim 
was a long-range, nonpartisan, nonorgani- 
gational plan which would provide agricul- 
ture with a fair share of the national income. 

The plan which they propose would apply 
to all farmers in the United States produc- 
ing fed crops, not merely to Corn Belt farm- 
ers. Thus the southerner or westerner rais- 
ing feed crops on land taken out of cotton 
or wheat could participate. The plan would 
benefit feed and livestock producers every- 
where in the country. 

The plan does not disturb programs on 
other basic commodities—cotton, wheat, rice, 
peanuts, and tobacco. Its authors believe 
that if the plan were applied to those crops, 
it would Improve market prices; but they 
defer judgment to the producers of those 
commodities. 

The four authors are Lawrence Hamilton, 
James Jorgensen, and James Jorgensen, Jr., 
of Hampton, Iowa, and Elmer Stockdale, of 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 

Following are their ideas. Part I states 
the problem. Part II contains their solution. 


THE PLAN IN A NUTSHELL ! 


1. Retain the soil bank and commodity 
loans. 

2. Allow any feed cropland to be banked 
without compliance with corn acreage allot- 


ments. 

3. Condition commodity loans on feed 
crops uvon participation in the bank. 

4. Achieve substantial increase in acreage 
banked. 

5. Operate within the present framework 
of soil bank legislation. 

6. Continue programs on other basic crops, 

Part I. The problem 


Point 1. Fundamental Difficulty—Too Many 
Feed Units 


Farmers are producing more livestock feed 
crops than buyers will purchase at prices 
which provide a fair return. 

Explanation: Incomes of lvestock and 
feed-crop farmers are lower than incomes in 
other occupations involving similar capital, 
labor, and risks. This is because farmers, 
with scientific methods, are able to produce 
more than consumers will buy at reasonable 
prices. It is necessary somehow to bring 
production closer in line with consumption. 

More consumption should be encouraged. 
But it is necessary also to deal with the other 
side of the problem—production. 

Point 2. Soil Bank Principle Sound 


The soll bank principle is sound because it 
aims at bringing the amount that farmers 
produce in line with what consumers will buy 
at reasonable prices, while building up land 
that most needs conservation. 

Explanation: The individual farmer 18 
helpless to reduce overall production. But 
this can be accomplished collectively through 
a Government This is the purpose 
of the soil bank—reducing production by re- 
tiring land. 

Point 3. Corn Problem 


Corn is but one of a number of feed crops, 
and reduction of corn production alone does 
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not reduce total feed units or improve feed- 
crop prices. 

Explanation: All crops grown primarily for 
livestock feed, such as corn, oats, barley, rye, 
grain sorghums, soybeans, alfalfa, cowpeas, 
etc, may be called feed crops. They are 
in competition with each other. When pro- 
duction of one is curtailed, production of the 
others tends to increase. There is but one 
general market for them, the livestock feed 
market, i 

Wheat may be dealt with singly in & 
production-control program. There is only 
one such principal product. When the pro- 
duction of wheat is reduced, the supply in 
the wheat market goes down and the price 
goes up. But when corn production is re- 
duced, the supply in the livestock feed mar- 
ket does not go down proportionately, 
Farmers fill the demand by producing sub- 
stitutes Which involve less efficient use of 
land but meet the need. Thus feed-crop 
prices do not goup. Even corn prices do not 
rise, for cheap substitutes can be bought, 

The corn problem is complicated by pro- 
grams on other commodities such as cotton 
and wheat. Farmers reducing production 
of those commodities often turn to feed 
crops. 

In the 3-year period from 1953 through 
1955 there was an Increase of 12 percent in 
the total supply of livestock feed, despite 
corn acreage allotments in connection with 
loans on that commodity. j 

Point 4, Livestock Problem 


Increased supplies of livestock feed have 
resulted in increased production of livestock 
and lower livestock prices. 

Explanation: There is a close relationship 
between feed and livestock prices. When 
farmers can profitably feed their crops to 
livestock they do so, and livestock produc- 
tion increases. When it is more profitable 
to sell crops as such, less feeding is done and 
livestock production decreases. Livestock 
prices are very sensitive to supply. A de- 
crease of 1 percent in supply causes an in- 
crease of about 2 percent in price. 

Recently Corn Belt farmers, with low crop 
prices, have produced more livestock. The 
non-Corn Belt farmers, growing feed on land 


taken out of production of allotted crops,, 


have also produced livestock. The result in 
1953 was the highest production of livestock 
per capita since 1908—more livestock than 
consumers would buy at prices which would 
return a profit to producers. 


Point 5. Infirmities in Soil Bank—Feed Units 
Not Reduced 


The present soil bank will not improve 
livestock and feed-crop prices because it 
deals with corn singly rather than with feed 
crops collectively. 

Explanation: Participation in the corn soil 
bank is founded on treating corn alone 
rather than feed crops together. There must 
be compliance with corn aereage allotments. 
But while the participating farmer reduces 
corn, he produces substitutes and overall 
feed production continues to increase. As 
a result, market prices for corn and other 
feeds go down, and livestock prices follow. 

Point 6. Infirmities in Soil Bank— 
Nonparticipation 

Sufficient participation in the corn soil 
bank to reduce production cannot be ob- 
tained because compliance with allotments 
is required. 

Explanation: Compliance with allotments 
means that a farmer cannot use his land not 
banked in the most efficient way. Since he 
must not only retire land, but also surrender 
freedom of operation on his remaining acres 
and reduce production of his most profitable 
crop, he often chooses to stay out of the bank. 
Part II. The solution 


Point 7. Feed Crop Approach 
It should be permissible to bank tilled land 
in the United States which is in normal rota- 
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tion of feed crops without complying with 
corn acreage allotments. 

Explanation: Tilled land in the United 
States in normal rotation of feed crops may 
be called “cropland.” A soil bank requiring 
compliance with corn acreage allotments 
does not reduce feed units because substi- 
tutes are produced. But if a portion of all 
cropland were retired, total feed units would 
diminish and feed crop prices would rise. 
Prices for livestock and livestock products 
would follow. Even the producer who buys 
all his livestock feed would thus be benefited; 
in addition, he would face less competition 
from farmers who could profitably sell their 
crops as such. 

An increase in the supply of any particular 
feed such as corn would not be important, 
for there would be a reduction in the total 
feed units available to meet demand. Actu- 
ally feed crops would come into proper bal- 
ance as to each other, for an increase in one 
would result in a decrease in others and 
higher prices for them. 

Freedom of choice of crops as to land not 
banked would at once increase participation 
in the bank and operating efficiency on the 
farm, for a producer would not be obligated 
to cut back the crops he raises most effi- 
ciently and finds most profitable. (Manufac- 
turers faced with the problem which con- 
fronts agriculture would not cut back the 
items which produce the most return.) In 
practice one farmer might find corn best 
adapted to his locality and operation, while 


grain sorghum or alfalfa for another might 
be better. 


Point 8. Adequate Soil Bank Payments 

Soil-bank payments for cropland should be 
realistic in amount, based on the productive 
capacity of the particular land banked. 

Explanation: Individual farmers consider- 
ing participation welgh rental payments 
against the gross income from the land to be 
banked less the cost of farming it. Payments 
must be high enough to encourage par- 
ticipation. 

Since payments would be based on the pro- 
ductive capacity of the acres retired, a feed- 
crop soil bank dollar would buy the same 
crop reduction on high as on low fertility 
land. Since operating costs are practically 
constant, farmers would normally tend to 
retire their less fertile land; and they would 
endeavor to put fields in the bank which in 
their particular operation produce the least 
valuable crop to them under their system of 
rotation. For these reasons rental payments 
would not need to be as high as when part of 
the land banked must actually come out of 
corn because of allotments. 

Rental payments should not be so high as 
to incur resentment among other segments 
of the economy. 

Participation ought not be sought by com- 
pulsion. This would eventually lead to an 
agriculture entirely controlled by govern- 
mental officials and insensitive to change. 

Point 9. National Cropland Retirement 

Sufficient cropland should be retired na- 
tionally to secure fair-market prices for feed 
crops, and approximately 15 percent should 
be retired now. 

Explanation: A reduction of approximately 
8 percent in feed supplies is necessary at this 
time in order to get prices to a proper level. 
But farmers would endeavor to retire their 
least fertile land, to produce their most valu- 
able crops, and to increase operating effici- 
ency. Hence 15 percent of the Nation's 
cropland should be retired now. Subsequent 
increases ‘and decreases needed would be de- 
termined by experience from year to year. 

Actually a reduction of approximately 6 
percent in feed supplies would balance sup- 
ply and demand. But on initial reduction of 
8 percent is needed to reduce inventories and 
get the ever normal granary at a proper level. 
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Point 10. Farm Cropland Retirement 


There should be no minimum or maxi- 
™Mum acreage retirements per farm for par- 
ticipation, subject to the prior right of each 
farm to its proportionate share of the crop- 

d to be retired nationally. 

Explanaiton: There would be no limita- 
tion on the amount of cropland which could 
be retired per farm. But if 15 percent of the 

ation’s cropland was to be retired, there 
Would be a right as to ench farm to retire up 

that proportion before the excess was 
Civided, 

Present provisions for the protection of 
tenants and share croppers would be retained. 
Point 11. Commodity Loans 

Feed crops now the subject of commodity 

ns would continue to be such, but such 
loans would be conditioned upon participa- 
tlon in the feed-crop soll bank to at least 
the proportionate share of the national re- 

ement, rather than allotments. 

Feed grains should be supported on a com- 
Parative feed and market value with corn. 

Explanation: Commodity loans would pro- 

e an ever normal granary and credit at 
harvest times. As market prices improved, 
farmers would rely less on loans. The Gov- 


_ ment loan would become more a credit 


device as intended, and less a sale which 
Sets prices, 

If 15 percent of the Nation's cropland was 

be retired, crops from a farm would not be 
Subject to loan unless at least 15 percent of 
the farm's productivity was in the soil bank. 

This requirement would encourage partici- 
Pation tn the bank. 

Point 12. Conservation Payments 

Conservation payments should be re- 
Stricted to actual conservation practices, and 
Should be conditioned upon participation in 
the soll bank to at least the proportionate 

e of the national retirement. 

Explanation: It is inconsistent simul- 

‘neously to promote more and less produc- 
ion by Government funds. Conservation 
Payments should be limited to practices for 
the protection of the soil, such as erosion 
Control, 

Farmers needing conservation practices 
Will also benefit by participation in the soil 
bank. If 15 percent of the Nation's crop- 

Nd is to be retired, that percentage of the 
Cropland on a farm should be banked for 
eligibility. 

Point 13. Funds 


Appropriations substantially equal to the 
sent ones would be sufficient or nearly 
20 to retire 15 percent of the Nation’s 235 
Million acres that are in feed-grain crops. 
Explanation: Cropland to be retired na- 
lonally is aproximately 35,250,000 acres. 
me of the present appropriations for con- 
Servation payments should be made avail- 
able for the soll bank, as they are being 
to increase production. Adding these 
to present soll-bank appropriations gives 
approximately $850 million, or about $25 per 
Cropland acre. This is substantially the 
national average of rental payment neces- 
to secure participation. 

Point 14. Other Programs ` 
Programs on other basic crops should re- 
Main as they are, and the feed-crop soil 
bank should Operate within the framework 
ot present legislation. 

Explanation; The details for the operation 
Of a soll bank are covered by present leg- 
islation, The feed-crop soil bank would not 
disturb programs on other commodities. 

To sum it up, the plan would— 

1. Permit more freedom of operation, 

2. Improve operating efficiency. 

3. Increase soil-bank participation. 
ce Soll bank more land for less cost per 

e. 
5. Reduce overall production, 
6, Raise agricultural income. 
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The Adversary Seeking Whom He May 


Devour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIK 28 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Rabbi Mil- 
ton L. Grafman of Temple Emanu-el, 
Birmingham, Ala., is one of the leaders 
among American Hebrews. A recent ap- 
peal to the members of his congregation 
so impressed me that I request that it be 
republished in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. This statement was called to my 
attention by a very good friend, C, Davis 
Turner, one of the leading businessmen 
of Marianna, Fla., in my district. It 
follows: 

THE ADVERSARY SEEKING WHom He May 

Devour 

I thought he was dead. So did a lot of 
other people. But we were wrong. Maybe 
there's something to this Bridey Murphy 
business, after all. Because there he is, big 
as life—and, yet, he’s supposed to be dead. 
There he is, down to the mustache. 

The Israeli—God bless them—try to joke 
about him. They say, “Hitler didn't die. 
He jumped into the Red Sea and came out a 
Nasser“ (Nasser is Yiddish for “a wet 
one.“) Wonderful sense of humor—with 
death on their doorstep, they can still laugh. 

But it’s no laughing matter, as in their 
hearts the Israelis know. The question is, Do 
you and I know? Do we realize that Nasser 
is Hitler over again, equally resolved to de- 
stroy every Jew—man, woman, and child— 
in Israel, if he can? 

After I visited Nazi Germany in 1938, I told 
my congregation that Hitler and Goering in- 
tended to exterminate every Jew within their 
reach, if they could get away with it. I was 
not believed. I was not taken seriously. 
But, you know what happened, 


Don't make the same mistake about Nasser. 


Don't shrug him off. Egyptian Jews have 
already felt his tyrannical heel. Confisca- 
tion, deportation, incarceration, each depart- 
ing family leaving a hostage. This is history 
repeating itself—with a levantine touch. 

So what? You would think this sort of 
thing would shock everybody, stir a fever in 
the blood of age and make the infant's sin- 
ews strong as steel. But that, alas, is not 
the réaction. Why, it isn’t worth a head- 
line, let alone an editorial. Mr. Nrxon has 
gone to Vienna to help the Hungarian refu- 
gees. More power to him. But I'm afraid 
he won't go on to Cairo to look over the 
situation there. 

We can't let the matter rest there. There 
are things to be done, we can do, 
There are ways to help. At least, we can 
try to help. 

We may be able to persuade President 
Eisenhower to respond to the plight of Egyp- 
tian Jews as he responded to the plight of 
Hungarian revolutionists. Each of us can 
write to the President. We can tell him of 
our gratitude for the humanitarianism he 
has shown. We can call his attention to 
Jewish sorrows in Egypt. We can implore 
him to give the same succor to our brethren 
oppressed by Nasser that he gave to Hun- 
garians under the Communist yoke. 

One other thing we can do is to give gen- 
erously to the United Jewlsh Appeal. If you 
haven't made your pledge yet, do so this 
very minute. If you haven't given that extra 
20 pertent, do it now. If you have reduced 
your pledge, send in a new one, 
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I have heard the reasons given for not 
measuring up to this test—"business is off, 
taxes, expansion, reorganization,” and the 
like. I know the psychology of givers. But 
I also know where real charity begins—where 
taxes leave off, where business is not so good 
as it was last year. 

There is another yardstick, what ought to 
be a prevailing yardstick. Imagine yourself 
being face to face with Egyptian Jews in 
their misery, or with the heroic but desperate 
Israeli. Would they understand your ex- 
cuses? Perhaps they would. With only 
their lives to lose, maybe they would under- 
stand, 

It's going to be hard for me to sing out 
Happy New Year in this topsy-turvy world. 
It's going to be a little easier, though, be- 
cause I have tried todo my part. How about 
you? 


Partnership Faces Stif Test 
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EON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4,1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
March issue of the National Union 
Farmer includes an article which I be- 
lieve will be of interest to the Members 
of this Chamber. The article appears 
at a time when the members of the 
House and Senate Subcommittees on 
Irrigation and Reclamation are again 
being given an opportunity to consider 
legislation authorizing a high dam at 
Hells Canyon. 

Because of the importance of this leg- 
islation to the Pacific Northwest and the 
Nation, I ask that this article be included 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

PARTNERSHIP Faces STIFP TEST 


The Eisenhower administration’ is fran- 
tically trying to swim out of the whirlpool 
created by its own partnership power policy 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

The situation has grown more and more 
desperate with each passing day, particularly 
for Secretary of Interior Fred Seaton, ever 
since the votes were counted last November 
in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 

Now Seaton has announced that he will 
intervene in Federal Power Commission 
(FPC) hearings concerning the licensing of 
a private utility group that wants to build 
a low dam at Pleasant Valley downstream 
from the Hells Canyon site. But Senator 
Warne Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, and 28 
other Senators are not marking time for 
Seaton. On March 6 Morse will open up 
Senate Interior Committee hearings on his 
bill to authorize construction of the high 
Federal dam at Hells Canyon. 

On another front, the National Hells Can- 
yon Association has asked the United States 
Supreme Court to set aside the ruling of the 
FPC that gave the priceless Hells Canyon 
dam site to the Idaho Power Co. for small 
spite dam development. (National Farmers 
Union renewed its membership in—and vig- 
orous support of—the Hells Canyon Associa- 
tion in January.) 

If Seaton can swallow the administra- 
tion’s partnership position and endorse a 
high Federal dam at Pleasant Valley, it will 
make a major change in the Administra- 
tion’s river basin policies of the past 4 years. 
It will also muddy up the Hells Canyon 
situation tremendously, since a high dam at 
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Pleasant Valley would flood out one of the 
three low dam sites given to the Idaho Power 
Co. through the FPC ruling. 

But there is an even greater hazard in 
high dam development of the Pleasant Valley 
site. 

If the Idaho Power Co. is not prevented 
from building low dams on the 2 upper 
sites—2 of the 3 sites that the company has 
already been licensed to develop—these 2 
small dams and a high dam at Pleasant 
Valley would result in a total and perpetual 
loss of 6.5 million acre-feet of storage and 
more than 1 million kilowatts of electric 
power capacity. 

This great loss would be caused by flood- 
Ing of the logical upstream site for the high 
Hells Canyon dam, plus interference with 
the flowage area of another potential high 
damsite downstream at Nez Perce. 

A new combine of private utilities figures 
in the Pleasant Valley low-dam application. 
It is called the Pacific Northwest Power Co., 
and is composed of the Washington Water 
Power Co., Pacific Power & Light, Portland 
General Electric, and the Montana Power 
Co. 

Seaton's problem is how to satisfy the 
two private utility groups involved at Helis 
Canyon and Pleasant Valley without bring- 
ing down the wrath of the Northwest voters 
and of propublic power and proconseryation 
groups all over the country. 

Obviously, somebody is going to get hurt 
in Hells Canyon. 

Another case in which the administration 
appears to be preparing to abandon its part- 
nership power policy concerns the John Day 
Dam on the Columbia River in Oregon. 
Seaton's predecessor, Douglas McKay, piloted 
the partnership planning on the John Day 
project, with help in Congress from Sam 
Coon, Republican, of Oregon. The voters 
got to Coon—and to McKay, too, for that 
matter—in November. Now the administra- 
tion is thinking of favoring multipurpose 
development of the Columbia at the John 
Day site. 

While the administration is trying to angle 
its way out of—or around—its own partner- 
ship policy muddle in the Northwest, it is 
pushing partnership in California. In mid- 
February Seaton recommended to Congress 
that the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. should 
be permitted to build and operate the power- 
plants of the huge Trinity River reclamation 
project in California. 

Evidently, the Eisenhower administration 
plans now to push partnership power devel- 
opment only in areas where it is a safe policy. 


Message from Congressman John W. 
McCormack, House Majority Leader, to 
the Delegates Attending the National 
Convention of the Chinese Communi- 
ties of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
I include a message that I sent to the 
national convention of the Chinese 
Communities of the United States, 
which convention is meeting now in 
W. and which started on 
March 5, 1957. This message I sent to 
the delegates of the national convention 
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through my very close and valued 

friend, Most Reverend Paul Yu Pin, 

D. D., archbishop of Nanking in China. 
We must constantly keep in mind that 

an important element of strength in 

combatting communism throughout the 
world, and particularly in the Far East, 
is the approximately 12 million Chinese 
now living in, or who are citizens.of the 
various non-Communist countries of 
southeast Asia. The power and influ- 
ence of these fine Chinese who are anti- 

Communist in preventing the spread of 

communism into the still free countries 

of southeast Asia should not and cannot 
be underestimated by our country. 
The message follows: 

Message From CONGRESSMAN JOHN W. McCor- 
mack, HOUSE MAJORITY LEADER, TO THE DEL- 
EGATES ATTENDING THE NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE CHINESE COMMUNITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


I regret very much my inability to be pres- 
ent this evening due to another important 
engagement that I cannot cancel or post- 
pone. I extend to all present my kindest re- 
gards and my sincere best wishes for a most 
successful convention; also my assurances of 
cooperation in every way possible, particu- 
larly in combating the forces of atheistic 
and international communism. 

The Communist hope of peaceful coexist- 
ence has been exposed, particularly by the 
brutalities imposed by the forces of the 
Soviet Union upon the people of Hungary. 
We must constantly be on our guard against 
the hypocrisy and deceitfulness of interna- 
tional communism and the leaders of this 
viclous and destructive movement which is 
dedicated to world revolution and world 
domination. We must constantly be on 
guard in the United States and elsewhere 
against those individuals and forces who 
would try to lull our people into an atmos- 
phere of complacency which results in lower- 
ing our guard, which plays into the hands of 
the Communists. In the United States and 
elsewhere we must constantly be on our 
guard against admitting Red China into the 
United Nations. There are the voices of the 
false prophets and the demagogs among us 
who are pro-Communist and who are trying 
to lay the foundations in the United States 
for the early admission of Red China into the 
United Nations. It would be a crime against 
all decent mankind for the forces of destruc- 
tion as represented by the leaders of Red 
China to be admitted into this international 
organization, 

It is also imperative that America always 
be strong, not only from a military angle, 
but particularly from a moral angie. The 
people of America should also insist that 
our Government keep its promises and 
pledges made to other governments, and this 
particularly relates to all agreements made 
by the United States with the Nationalist 
Chinese Government in Formosa under the 
leadership of Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. The 
people of America must also keep in mind 
that (1) we must have an affirmative pol- 
icy. A negative policy, or no policy at all, 
means appeasement and is the road to war. 
(2) That the calculated risks of an affirma- 
tive policy could be less dangerous than 
the calculated risks of no policy at all. (3) 
That America, as I have said before, must 
be strong militarily and morally. From a 
military angle it is best for us if we are 
going to err, to err on the side of strength 
and not on the side of weakness. (4) The 
people of America and the non-Communist 
world must realize that the leaders of in- 
ternational communism are still bent on 
world revolution and world domination, and 
it is imperative that there be unity, strength, 
and understanding among the non-Com 
munist nations with the United States as 
their leading nation in order to successfully 
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defeat the vicious and destructive intentions 
of the Communist leaders. 

I again extend to you and all present my 
very best wishes for a most successful con- 
vention, as well as my kindest regards, 


The Lawyer and the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner at the annual 
luncheon of the Fordham Law Alumni 
Association at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Saturday, March 2, 1957: 

REMARKS OF Mayor ROBERT F. WAGNER AT 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON oH FORDHAM LAW 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, WALDORF-ASTORIA 
HOTEL, SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1957 


Mr. Schulkind, President McGinley, distin- 
guished guests, and members and friends of 
the Fordham Law Alumni Association, I wish 
to thank you at the outset for the oppor- 
tunity of being with you at your annual 
luncheon. Asa recipient of a doctor of laws 
from our university, I certainly am not a 
stranger among you. 

Every New Yorker must feel a kinship with 
Fordham University. Fordham is an out- 
standing institution of higher learning 
which, over the years, has brought credit 
upon our city and of which we are all justly 
proud. 

I have a much closer and more personal 
interest in the law alumni of this university, 
however. During my entire term of office as 
mayor, I have been fortunate enough to draw 
upon your membership for legal advice. AS 
you know, the office of corporation counsel 
of the city was held first by your fellow 
alumnus, Court of Appeals Judge Adrian P- 
Burke, and is now occupied by your fellow 
alumnus, Peter Campbell Brown. 

There are, of course, innumerable other 
distinguished jurists and lawyers among your 
alumni. I shall have occasion to refer to 
some of them in the course of my remarks- 
But it is not my purpose here today to pay 
special tribute to any Individual or particu- 
lar group of individuals. Obviously, it would 
take more time than I have allotted to my- 
self merely to enumerate and identify all 
of the distinguished members of the bar who 
are present in this room. 

Rather, I would like to consider, briefly, 
some of the popular conceptions and mis- 
conceptions regarding the legal profession 
and to discuss what the bar can do to bring 
its true function in society and its very real 
contributions to progress and the general 
welfare more fully to the public attention. 
It is a topic which, I believe, merits and 
requires reexamination by all of us who take 
pride in our profession—particularly at this 
time when there has been so much pub- 
lished criticism of the bar and the course 
and their responsibility for the law's delays- 

Criticism is all to the good, and I would be 
the last to discourage it or any proposals for 
reforms which may lead to quicker an 
cheaper justice. In fact, Iam happy to see 
public interest aroused in the improvement 
of our judicial machinery. I recognize that 
our methods for achieving justice can be 
improved and I believe that they will be. 

At the same time, I regret that the re- 
awakened interest in law reforms has to 2 
large extent been accompanied by charges 
of apathy, timidity and selfishness, dir 
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Against the bar as a whole. Such charges, 
Strangely enough, originate too frequently 
with all members of our own profession. Re- 
Cent issues of the Law Journal are replete 
with admonition to the bar to clean its own 
house and to rededicate itself to its highest 
traditions. Again, I say, this is all to the 
good. but we should not permit these charges 
to be exaggerated out of their true propor- 
tion, in the complete picture of the activities 
Of the bar, by the well meaning but often 
ill informed. 

To begin with, although litigation is the 
bar's most publicized activity, it would help 
& great deal if it were more generally recog- 
nized that the great bulk of the lawyer's 
Practice does not involve actual litigation. 
4 large portion of the lawyer's time is devoted 
to advising his clients as to what they may 
lawfully do and how they may do it. The 
Clients encompass individuals, corporations 
and all the branches of our Government. 
When I speak of the Government, I do not 
Testrict myself to the lawyer in Government 
Service. Everyone in the public service 
knows the contributions to Government by 
members of the legal profession. In carrying 
dut this advisory function in our complex 
S0ciety, it is my firm belief that the lawyer 
does more to promote progress and the gen- 
eral welfare than any other profession or 
Calling, 

Throughout the history of man, however, 
the general public has often been given quite 
the contrary impression of the contributions 
Of the bar: Our literature and the press 
afford but the sketchiest notion of the real 
&ccomplishments of the profession in its ef- 
forts to achieve justice. While hardly a day 
Passes without furnishing concrete evidence 
Of public confidence in, and high esteem for, 

vidual lawyers, the popular attitude 
toward the legal profession as a whole has 
Never been particularly favorable. 
All of us are familiar with the lawyer of 
ion who was held up to ridicule, oppro- 
brium, and even to hate. It is perhaps a 
Sign of the times, and an indication of the 
Profession’s progress, that today's fictional 

Wyer is less frequently portrayed as villain 
or rogue. Yet the classic reference to the 
law's delays and to the deficiencies of the 

r and the courts remain to haunt us. 

How often have we been reminded that, 

ost 600 years before Christ, Solon made 
Teference to the slowness of justice; that 
ce, in ancient Rome, also called attention 
to the fact; and, of course, no discussion of 
the subject would be complete without cita- 
tion of the law's delay from Shakespeare's 
et. On the more pleasant side, it is 
Sratitying to note that we appear to have 
Passed the period when, according to Shakes- 
Peare the short-cut to popular acclaim was 
to raise the cry—“The first thing we do, let's 
Kill all the lawyers.” 

Today’s language of criticism directed 
against the bar is, on the whole, more mod- 
rate, but nonetheless still fairly widespread. 

© problem of counteracting or correcting 
popular misconceptions about the legal pro- 
fession is one that has engaged the sporadic 
attention of the organized bar. It deserves 

e continuous attention and active support 
Of every member of the profession. 

Let me hasten to add that I have no ready 
Panaceas to offer as to the methods to be 
followed. But it does occur to me that the 

might well borrow a leaf from the public 
relations practices of business and other pro- 
fessions, Instead of engaging in charges and 
Countercharges which serve principally to 
add fuel to the flame of popular dissatisfac- 
tion and to engender ill will among the mem- 
rs of our own profession, let us analyze, 
More closely, the underlying causes for popu- 
dissatisfaction with the bar, If meritori- 
Jus. let concerted action to correct them be 
en. On the other hand, if lacking in 
Sound foundation, as we know many of them 
be, let there be equally concerted action 
on the part of the bar to spread the truth. 
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And, in connection with this educational 
process, let the public also be kept abreast of 
the widespread interests and activities of 
the bar, demonstrating its dedication to the 
service of the people. 

The fundamental basis for the popular un- 
Tavorable attitude toward the bar, I believe, 
is the general public’s failure to appreciate 
Tully the underlying problems of the lawyer 
in the resolution of disputes. Selfish con- 
filcting interests are frequently involved. 
No one would be happier than the lawyer 
to have both sides satisfied. But absolute 
justice is rarely attainable, and, even if 
achieved in theory, will leave at least one 
and maybe both sides disappointed. Almost 
inevitably, therefore, the conclusion of a le- 
gal dispute is likely to leave one side or the 
other with complaints about the law’s de- 
lays, or the expense of justice, or the uncer- 
tainties of justice, or a combination of all 
and even more. The disappointed litigant 
generally forms a poor opinion of the law, 
the courts, and the legal profession. No 
other profession or calling faces similar 
problems. 

To a certain degree, it therefore seems 
clear that it is the lot of the legal profes- 
sion to resign itself to hearing constant re- 
iteration of such criticism. Resignation to a 
certain amount of criticism, it need hardly 
be added, does not mean that the bar can 
afford to desist from either continuing edu- 
cational efforts or from proceeding with 
necessarily reforms in its own practices, 

The root source of another important 
cause for popular dissatisfaction with the 
bar may be found, in the familiar adage, so 
frequently voiced with pride, that this is a 
government of laws, rather than of men. No 
one suggests departure from this principle. 
But we do forget that, under a government 
of laws, concerted action for reform must 
come from the public as a whole as well as 
from the bar. As the result of this oversight, 
the legal profession is too often given the 
Tull responsibility for a failure to improve 
the legal system and the members of the 
legal profession therefore too often charged 
with a reluctance to adopt new ideas. 
Clearly the bar cannot claim an entirely 
clean slate on that score but neither is it 
totally to blame. Professional conserva- 
tism is not confined to the members of the 
bar. Prejudice against change is a human 
characteristic, prevalent in all walks of life, 
and it is probably no more prominent among 
the members of our profession than of other 
professions, 

At most times in our history, the bar has 
been blessed with more than its share of pro- 
gressive minds, Progress and reforms in the 
law cannot be effectuated by lawyers as in- 
dividuals, precisely because ours is a govern- 
ment of laws, not men. The individual busi- 
nessman, the doctor, teacher, or scientist 
may, on his own initiative, test new ideas and 
put them into practice. The lawyer may not 
do so. The introduction of even minor in- 
novations in the law usually requires and 
quite properly, the adoption of rules by 
higher courts. Substantial changes must 
generally await concerted public opinion and 
resultant legislative action. 

Again, if the climate of public opinion re- 
lating to our profession is to be changed or 
properly maintained, the educational efforts 
of the bar must be continued and expanded. 
I have cited but two examples, undoubtedly, 
other causes for unfavorable attitudes to- 
ward lawyers suggest themselves to you. 
Each deserves earnest and careful considera- 
tion so that the public be given a true under- 
standing of the merits of its criticism, Few 
people have a real comprehension of the 
lawyer's problems, of his difficulties in ef- 
fecting changes in the law and its proce- 
dures—difficulties arising from features of 
our law inherent in the very nature of our 
system of law. Few know of the constant ef- 
forts of our profession to adapt our system of 
law to meet changing conditions and the true 
needs of our time. 
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I deem such educational projects, or call 
them propaganda if you will, to be of highest 
importance—not in the selfish interest of 
the bar but in the higher interest of the 
general public welfare. It is the notion 
which suffers most when people distrust 
its system for obtaining justice, have no 
faith in its Judges and look with suspicious 
upon its lawyers. 

Happily, this cannot truly be sald of our 
people, But the danger is ever present in the 
absence of reasonably enlightened public 
opinion. This is no idle fear. Let me remind 
you of the action taken in one of our States 
a few weeks ago to impeach the Justices of 
the United States Supreme Court. Here, it is 
true, is an extreme and fortunately rare illus- 
tration of popular mistrust of the legal pro- 
fession, but it should serve to remind us that 
we cannot afford to relax our efforts to dem- 
onstrate to the people, again and again, that 
the average American lawyer is devoted to the 
cause of justice in the interests of all the 
people, in addition to being devoted to the 
interests of his client. 

A proper understanding of the contribu- 
tions of the lawyer to progress and the gen- 
eral public good may not always be easy to 
achieve, but our profession is practiced in 
the arts of education and persuasion. Wedo 
have a good case. It is commonsense to 
bring it to the attention of the people. 

On the whole, the record of the bar is a 
proud one. The cynical may point to the few 
among us who fail to recognize that our 
licenses to practice law carry with them con- 
comitant obligations to society. But we 
know that these represent a small minority 
of the legal profession. 

From the inception of our history as a 
nation, lawyers have given freely of them- 
selves to the broader interests of our people. 
Approximately half of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence were lawyers, 
Substantially more than half the members 
of the Constitutional Convention were law- 
yers, and members of the bar were predomi- 
nant in the ratifying conventions. This 
audience needs no citation of the names of 
the countless other lawyers who exemplify 
our noblest traditions by their dedication to 
the common wealth. 

Nor need the lawyer of today content him- 
self with looking backward. History will 
prove that the great men of the law of the 
past have their modern counterparts. The 
bar is amply represented among the great 
leaders of our day. In the United States 
Senate, we are today represented by 58 law- 
yers. Similarly, 236 Members of the House 
of Representatives are members of our pro- 
fession, In our own State legislature, ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the representa- 
tives come from the ranks of the bar. Sta- 
tistics of a similar type could be enlarged 
upon indefinitely, but even the most detailed 
listing would not tell the whole story of the 
bar's contributions. Only a few, at any 
given time, achieve greatness but behind 
them are the masses of lawyers who, in their 
daily work, give concrete evidence of the 
fact that lawyers are, above all, actively de- 
voted to the interests of the Nation and the 
service of the community. Thousands of 
average professional men are dedicated to 
thinking and acting in terms of the rights, 
welfare, and happiness of the average man, 

I cannot allow this opportunity to pass 
without a brief word of the contributions of 
your own Fordham University School of Law. 
Your educational facilities have produced 
many members of the bar learned in their 
profession and cognizant of their responsi- 
bilities to the community. They have 
brought credit and esteem to the city as well 
as to the profession, your expanding edu- 
cational services promise an even greater 
future both for Fordham and for New York, 

Among us today are many of whose 
achievements we all have cause to be proud, 
I mention but a very few to illustrate the 
widespread areas in which the influence of 
Fordham law alumni is felt. 
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There is, for example, the present chief 
judge of our court of appeals, Albert Con- 
way, whose contributions to legal thought 
and the administration of justice have 
brought him to his preeminent status as the 
chief of what is probably the second most 
important court of our Nation. Similarly, 
from our neighboring State of New Jersey, 
we have your medallist of today, the former 
chief justice of the New Jersey Supreme 
Court, Thomas J. Brogan. Recently, after 
many years of devoted public service, the 
list of distinguished of Fordham law alumni 
was embellished with the name of Attorney 
General Louis J. Lefkowitz. And I conclude 
with the name of one who has reached the 
White House itself, your fellow alumnus, 
Bernard Shanley, former counsel and now 
appointment secretary to the President of 
the United States. 

If time allowed. I would in justice be com- 
pelled to read a large part of the roster of 
those here today. When I think of their 
achievement on all levels of the life of our 
community and the Nation, I am confident 
that I have not overstated the case for the 
bar as a whole, and that all that remains 
to be done is to convince not only judges 
and lawyers, but laymen as well, of the law- 
yer’s dedication to the public service. We 
can move forward only so long as we have 
the popular support. 

In closing, I am moved to quote a tribute 
paid to the American bar by Chief Justice 
Ryan, of the Wisconsin Supreme Court in 
1878. 

“No profession or calling has given so many 
great names to American history as the 
bar, There is no State in the Union on 
which the names of its great lawyers have 
not shed luster. An American law list from 
the beginning would embrace a large pro- 
portion of the names held in honorable 
memory by the American people. There is 
a passion for military glory among all na- 
tions, hero-worship. And the glory of the 
soldier may be more dazzling than the glory 
of the statesman-lawyer. But it is less solid. 


For the truest glory of the soldier, here at 


least, is to preserve the work of the states- 
man. The path of the soldier, however 
patriotic or worthy the war, is destruction. 
The path of the statesman-lawyer is organi- 
gation; and the path of every lawyer, worthy 
the name, is preservation. And, in a high 
sense, true heroism may be in a tribunal as 
well as on the battlefield. Duty, fearlessly 
and faithfully performed, against all infilu- 
ences and difficulties, Is the only true glory. 
Moral courage is a higher quality than physi- 
cal. He reads American historiy superfi- 
cially, who does not see the illustrious dead 
of our profession battling in the vanguard 
for all true political and social amelioration. 
And he who looks upon society, without see- 
ing in the profession the sentinels of social 
order, sees through a glass darkly.” 

Tt is our job to assure that this eloquent 
tribute shall remain true of the lawyer of 
today and tomorrow. I know that we can 
count on Fordham University to produce 
lawyers who will make it live. 

Thank you. 


Tax Advantages of Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since 
this session convened, I have received 


many letters regarding the unfair tax- 
ation of small business as compared with 
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that of big business. In this connection, 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following letter from Bruce 
J. Maguire, of Lansing, Mich.: 

Dran Mr. Murrrn: I strongly urge your 
consideration of the special tax advantages 
enjoyed over the common people and small 
businesses by the giant corporations of this 
country. Among these are the 27'4 percent 
depletion allowance allowed the oil com- 
panies and the accelerated depreciation 
allowed many companies for building capi- 
tal assets. 

Is there any reason why our giant corpora- 
tions should be in a more sheltered tax posi- 
tion than the average individual or the aver- 
age small business? 

Why should the very wealthy oil companies 
be granted a 27% percent deduction against 
all of their profits before taxes to compensate 
them for the using up of their oil reserves, 
when practically every one of them ends up 
each year with more proven reserves than 
they started with? In addition, all of their 
expenditures searching for oil, such as air- 
planes, many people on the payroll, all drill- 
ing expenses, depreciation, charges for aban- 
donment of.leases, etc., are charged directly 
as expenses. 

Is it not true that most of the items on 
which the Government has granted accel- 
erated amortization are actually for capital 
purposes that have a life of from 20 to 30 
years and that by allowing a writeoff in 5 
years or less, those corporations enjoy a great 
tax advantage? 

It seems to me that we should reverse this 
picture by doing everything possible for aid 
to the small individual and the small busi- 
ness. Small businesses are at a great disad- 
vantage in competing against the giant cor- 
porations who have the finest brainpower in 
the land without also being subjected to 
unfair tax discrimination. 

For over 25 years I have been a retail jobber 
or distributor for large oll companies. The 
major oil companies generally have a policy 
of allowing their jobbers a gallonage margin 
rather than a percentage margin as is the 
general business practice; this results in the 
oll jobbers being forced to operate on a bare 
existence minimum. Asa result, a large ma- 
jority of the individual jobbers of 20 years 
ago have been absorbed by the oil giants. 

An article in one of the trade papers a 
short time ago indicated that General Motors 
for the past 8 years has averaged, after taxes, 
25 percent on its total invested capital. If 
this is true, does it not highlight a very real 
danger to the economy of our country by 
concentrating such great power in a few cor- 
porations? 

Yours sincerely, 
Bruce J. Macumx. 


Cut the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I men- 
tioned recently the widespread willing- 
ness of Republican House Members to 
Support an attempt on the part of the 
majority party to reduce Federal ap- 
propriations. I include herewith a let- 
ter revealing sixty-odd Republicans who 
jointly urged the Rules Committee to 
give the House an opportunity to set 
some overall limitation on Government 
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spending. Many Republican Members 
who did not sign this letter have told me 
they would have been glad to do so. 
Others advise me they support the ob- 
jective of the letter and are for a budget 
reduction, but for one reason or another 
preferred not to sign. 


The Republican House leadership has 
Officially stated it favors a cut in the 
budget. Now it is up to the majority 
party to start the ball rolling. 

Text of the letter and its signatories 
follow: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE Or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1957. 
The Honorable Howard W. SMITH, ; 
Chairman, the Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Dear Sm: The undersigned Members of the 
House of Representatives respectfully urge 
your committee to report Resolution 170 to 
the House. 

We individually do not necessarily agree 
on the language or amount of this resolu- 
tion, but we do support its objective and 
as such believe the House membership should 
be allowed to express itself on the subject of 
an overall limitation of appropriations. 

Respectfully, 

Ricwarp H. Porr, 6th, Virginia; Noam 
M. Mason, 15th, Illinols; EUGENE SILER, 
8th, Kentucky; Rosert Hare, Ist, 
Maine; Atvrn E. O’Konsx1, 10th, Wis- 
consin; Ensar W. Hrestanp, 21st, Cal- 
ifornia; Avucusr E. JOHANSEN, 3d, 
Michigan; PHIL Weaver, Ist, Nebraska; 
Bernard W. Kearney, 32d, New York; 
Mrs. MARGUERITE S. CHURCH, 13th, Hli- 
nois; JOHN J. RHODES, Ist, Arizona; 
ALBERT H. Bosch. 5th, New York; 
Usner L. Burpicx, North Dakota; 
Writ E. McVey, 4th, Illinois; Crate 
Hosmer, 18th, California; JohN R. PiL- 
LION, 42d, New York; ALVIN M. BENT- 
Ley, 8th, Michigan; Vicror A. KNOX, 
lith, Michigan; ROBERT D. HARRISON, 
3d, Nebraska; H. ALLEN SMITH, 20th, 
California; ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 9th, 
Michigan; Orro Knvraxn, North Da- 
kota; JOHN V. BEAMER, 5th, Indiana; 
JacKsoN E. Berrs, 8th, Ohio; Jonn M. 
Rossion, In., 3d, Kentucky; THOMAS 
A. JENKINS, 10th, Ohlo; Freanx T. Bow, 
16th, Ohio; PauL A. Frno, 25th, New 
York; WIA M. McCuLiocn, 4th, 
Ohio; ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 3d, Con- 

— necticut: WiLLIAM K. Van Pett, 6th, 
Wisconsin; MELVIN R. Lamp, 7th, Wis- 
consin; THOMAS M. Petry, Ist, Wash- 
ington; J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 9th, Cali- 
fornia; James B. Urr, 28th, California; 
GORDON H. Scuerrer, Ist, Ohio; THOR 
C. TotLxrsox, 6th, Washington; RUS- 
SELL V. Mack, 3d, Washington; Jack 
WESTLAND, 2d, Washington; CHARLES S. 
Gusse, 10th, California; WALTER NOR- 
BLAD, Ist, Oregon; A. D. BAUMHART, JT., 
13th, Ohio; C. R. Jonas, 10th, North 
Carolina; HRrond A. CEDERBERG, 10th, 
Michigan; WILLARD S. CURTIN, 8th, 
Pennsylvania; CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
23d, Illinois; Bos Witson, 30th, Cali- 
fornia; GERALD R. Ford, Jr., 5th, Mich- 
igan; J. ERNEST WHARTON, 29th, New 
York; Kerrh THOMPSON, Wyoming: 
Jor Horr, 22d, California; Hamer H. 
Bunce, 2d, Idaho; GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
2d, Nebraska; Vincent J, DxLLAx, 14th, 
New Jersey; WiLLiam E. Hess, 2d, Ohio: 
WILL E. MINSHALL, 23d, Ohio; 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, 5th, Ohio; Paul. F. 
SCHENCK, 3d, Ohio; WALTER M. MUMMA, 
16th, Pennsylvania; S. WALTER Sraur- 
FER, 19th, Pennsylvania; Huserr B. 
Scuba, Ist. California; ArcH A. 
Moore, Jr., Ist. West Virginia; Law- 
RENCE H. SMITH, 1st, Wisconsin. 


U 
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Selection of Judges in Kansas 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


n OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
State of Kansas there is now under con- 
Sideration a possible change in the 
Method of the selection of district and 
Supreme court judges. Needless to say, 
this is a most important problem. As a 
Matter of public interest I am setting 
forth in this Recorp information regard- 
ing this matter. 

The following are the summary and 
conclusions of a report prepared by the 
research department of the Kansas leg- 
islative counsel under the Kansas State 
Senate committee on the judiciary, re- 
garding the matter of selection of judges. 
Elsewhere in the Appendix of this Rec- 
OrD I have inserted other information 
and views pertaining to this vital issue. 

e summary and conclusions follow: 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

It seems apparent from this review of 
the judicial elections since 1908 that Kansas 
incumbent judges, like those under the 
California and Missouri plans, run for re- 
election unopposed as a very general rule. 

7 —. has been particularly true in recent 
rs, 


To summarize what has been reported 
herein earlier, there has been only one pri- 
Mary contest involving an incumbent Su- 
Preme Court judge since 1940 and in each 
Of the last four elections from 83 to 88 per- 
Cent of the district court incumbents have 
had no opposition in either the primary or 
general election. Thus, Kansas voters have 
not had the opportunity of making any real 
Selection of judges for a large number of 
Judicial positions. 

The facts presented herein show that 
Kansas voters are even more restricted than 
those in California and Missouri, because 
the voters in those two States may cast a 

no” yote on the ballot and thereby reject 
the incumbent. The Kansas voter does not 
have that privilege when there is no oppo- 
nent on the ballot. His only recourse would 

a write-in campaign, with dubious hopes 
Of success. There have been scattering 
Write-ins for judicial positions but only in 
Insignificant numbers. 

The major fundamental difference between 


the Kansas practice and the situation in- 


Celifornia and Missouri may be in the origi- 
Nal selection of the judge. In the latter two 
States, of course, judges under the plan are 
appointed by the governor from a list sub- 
mitted by a selection commission (Missouri) 
or subject to confirmation by a qualifications 
Commission (California). 

Tn most cases in Kansas, fudicial positions 
have been filled by executive appointment 
for an unexpired term or, for all practical 
Purposes, in the Republican primary. The 
governor has a free hand in making appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies although he may 
consult with members of the bar and others. 
The extent to which he may be influenced 
Primarily by the qualifications or fitness of 
the appointee, as against political affiliation 
or other considerations, obviously is not a 
Matter of record. As for the Republican 
Primary election, if there are several candi- 
dates, which is common where the position 
ia “open,” a minority may make the actual 
Selection of the judge, that is, the winner 
may receive only a relatively small plurality. 

fact, as the history of the period has 
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shown, no candidate for the Supreme Court 
has received a majority in the Republican 
primary where a position was to be filled due 
to the fact that the incumbent did not file 
for reelection. 

There is, of course, some difficulty in at- 
tempting to draw conclusions solely from the 
statistical facts, which show that most Kan- 
sas judges have been either unopposed for 
reelection or have not had effective opposi- 
tion. What is lacking in this analysis is an 
evaluation of the record and the fitness for 
the position of such judges. The major ob- 
stacle to securing such an evaluation lies in 
the fact that the average attorney, while he 
may voice an opinion freely in private conver- 
sation, is reluctant, and in fact is usually 
unwilling, to go on record with adverse com- 
ments concerning a judge before whom he 
may practice, This applies fully as much to 
the advisability of retaining a judge in office 
as to comments.on appointments, The at- 
torneys who express adverse opinions are 
usually not willing to oppose the incumbent 
on the ballot or to take a leading part in 
campaigning for his defeat. In fairness to 
any judge who may have been subject to 
private adverse comments concerning his 
record, it is difficult to ascertain whether 
such opinions rest on resentment over a few 
cases or are a considered judgment on the 
judge's ability. 

What information there is available on 
the fitness of a judge, consequently, is legal- 
ly, for the most part, hearsay and rumor. In 
the past 10 years, however, the frequent re- 
currence of adverse comments indicates that 
a substantial number of Kansas attorneys do 

“Snot appear to be satisfied with the current 
system, or at“least doubt if present selection 
methods adequately attempt to emphasize 
Judicial temperament and experience as es- 
sential qualifications. 

While it may appear that the California and 
Missouri plans provide a better system than 
the one in Kansas for securing qualified 
judges, it is obviously impossible to make any 
finding to the effect that the judges in the 
former two States are in fact more compe- 
tent than the ones in Kansas, There is no 
known objective measure for such a com- 
parison of judicial ability in the various 
States. What can be said is that many mem- 
bers of the bar in California and Missouri be- 
lieve that the judicial selection plans appli- 
cable in those States have worked well and 
have improved the quality of the judiciary. 


Plywood Crisis 


.EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr, WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
at this point to introduce to the Recorp 
a letter which was signed by 72 of my 
constituents who are workers and share- 
holders in the Washington Plywood Co. 
of Lowell, Wash. 

The plywood industry in my congres- 
sional district is an important segment 
of the economy. Mills such as this in 
which the shareholders are the workers 
to a large extent, are vitally affected by 
the level of the plywood market. It has 
become a serious problem and one that 
we in Congress must work strenuously 
tq solve. 

This letter voices these shareholders’ 
and workers’ concern over the impact 
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of plywood imports on the domestic in- 
dustry. I have investigated this aspect 
of the market and find that in certain 
classes of hardwood board, Japanese im- 
ports alone are taking over 50 percent 
of the American market. This fact, plus 
a substantial decline in home building, 
has resulted in a situation where our 
mills are only operating 4 days a week. 
Such a situation is intolerable. 

I believe Congress must be alert to the 
fluctuations of world trade levels and 
take appropriate steps to see that free 
trade is not carried to the extent that 
we are driving our own industries to 
ruin. The high standard of living sup- 
ported by our domestic plywood industry 
should not be subjected to ruinous pres- 
sures by a plywood industry paying 11 
cents per hour. 

Text of the letter follows: 


Dran Ma. WESTLAND: The undersigned are 
the workers and shareholders of Washington 
Plywood Co., Inc., of Lowell, Snohomish 
County, Wash., a worker-owned mill pro- 
ducing various types of plywood. We go 
on record as being against the bill now 
in Congress which would approve participa- 
tion of the United States in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation (OTC). 

As a resident of Snohomish County and 
as one familiar with the economy of the 
Pacific Northwest, you are no doubt well 
aware of the recent deadline in the plywood 
market and its effect upon almost every mill 
in the industry. During the last year and 
one-half, the general market price of ply- 
wood produced in this country has dropped 
from approximately $90 per thousand feet 
on a three-eighths inch basis, to a low of 
approximately $67. This decline in prices of 
plywood has resulted in a substantial re- 
duction in wages at this mill and at many 
other plywood mills throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. In fact, last fall the low ply- 
wood market forced our company to close 
down its mill for a substantial period, and 
we were left to find work in an area where 
a number of other plywood mills were fac- 
ing the same problems of a depressed market. 
The decline in the plywood market has not 
only had a very drastic effect on the well- 
being of each of us and our families but has 
also, as you undoubtedly know, seriously 
affected the economy of the area. 

The decline in the plywood market took 
place during a period of general prosperity 
throughout the rest of the country and in 
most other industries. z 

The reasons for such decline in the ply- 
wood market are many and involved. But 
we are convinced that an important cause 
of this situation is the rapidly increasing 
amount of plywood which is being im- 
ported from other countries, particularly 
from Japan, at prices far below those at 
which we or any other mill in this country 
can produce plywood because of the sub- 
standard wages paid workers in those other 
countries. 

Regardless of other factors, if the amount 
of plywood imported from Japan continues 
to increase as it has during the past 5 years, 
the plywood business in this country cannot 
continue to exist. 

During the last session of Congress, a bill 
was offered which would approve United 
States membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation (OTC), an international 
body which would exercise substantial con- 
trol over tariffs and trade among member 
nations through an international agency for 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). It is reported that the bill has 
Pesident Eisenhower's approval. 

We feel, however, that the bill is a bad one. 
Its purpose is to take from Congress control 
over foreign trade and tariffs and to tie 
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Congress’ hands so that no laws relating 
to commerce or tariff can be passed without 
a question being raised as to whether Con- 
gress would have such authority. If the 
OTC bill were passed, the United States 
would have only one vote in the OTC. There 
is little doubt but that through such or- 
ganization tariffs on United States imports 
would be lowered still further than they 
presently are. 

The OTC bill did not get out of Com- 
mittee during the last session of Congress. 
We earnestly request that you, as our direct 
representative in Congress, do everything 
within your power to prevent passage of this 
bill during this session. We are sure you 
realize that, with the support of the ad- 
ministration and under the international 
pressures which now exist, the defeat of this 
bill will require more than your merely vot- 
ing against it. We know you also, appreciate 
the vital importance of this matter to the 
area from which you were elected. 

Please do not let us down. 

Very truly yours, 
Workers AND SHAREHOLDERS OF WASH- 
INGTON PLYWOOD Co., Inc. 


Tragedy of Supreme Court Decision 
Regarding Segregation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIEG)NIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in each of the two Richmond 
newspapers on February 27, 1957, an edi- 
torial that points out poignantly the 
tragedy of the Supreme Court decision 
regarding segregation. On several oc- 
casions certain people have lamented the 
fact that others have spoken disparag- 
ingly of this highest tribunal of our land. 
These editorials amply explain why so 
many of our people not only have spoken 
disparagingly of the Court but have no 
respect for the intellectual honesty of 
the Court. It seems plain that the Court 
first arrives at how it wants to decide a 
certain case and then tries to conjure up 
reasons for its decisions. Never did I 
believe that the Supreme Court of the 
United States could reach such a low 
level in the opinion of the great masses 
of this country and particularly of the 
legal profession. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include the two editorials re- 
ferred to heretofore: 

[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch of 

February 27, 1957] 
Supreme COURT'S DOUBLE STANDARD 

What connection is there between profes- 
sional football and racial segregation in the 
public schools? 

There's none. But keeping the Supreme 
Court's antisegregation decision in 1954 in 
the back of the mind, one will find some 
highly interesting comments in the Court's 
opinion Monday in the case of William Rad- 
ovich v. the National Football League. 

It will be recalled that in 1896, in the case 
of Plessy v. Ferguson, the Supreme Court 
unequivocably upheld the right of a State 
to provide separate but equal schools for the 
two races, 

On May 17, 1954, the Court, in Brown 
v. Board of Education of Topeka, com- 


pletely reversed the Plessy decision and ruled 
that separate but equal schools are uncon- 
stitutional. 

In the interim between the Plessy and 
the Brown decisions, the Congress of the 
United States had had ample opportunity to 
initiate a constitutional change to prohibit 
segregated schools, but it did not do so. The 
change, then, was not by law but by court 
order. 

What's all that got to do with profession- 
al football? - 

In the case decided Monday, the Supreme 
Court knew it had to provide some answer 
to why 4 years ago it had ruled professional 
baseball not subject to antitrust laws but 
now was ruling that professional football 
was subject to those laws. The Court fully 
recognized the inconsistency in those two 
rulings. \ 

The Justices explained that in the 1953 
Baseball case, they continued to follow the 
1922 decision in Federal Baseball Club v. 
National League, even though they say, in 
effect, that they realized in 1953 that that 
decision was wrong. Then why didn't they 
reverse themselves in 1953? 

Here’s their answer: 

“In Toolson (the 1953 case] we continued 
to hold the umbrella over baseball that was 
placed there some 31 years earlier by Federal 
Baseball. The Court did this because it was 
concluded that more harm would be done in 
overruling Federal Baseball than in uphold- 
ing a ruling which at best was of dubious 
validity. Vast efforts had gone into the de- 
velopment and organization of baseball since 
that decision, and enormous capital had been 
invested in reliance on its performance. 
Congress had chosen to make no change. All 
this, combined with the flood of litigation 
that would follow its repudiation, the harass- 
ment that would ensue, and the retroactive 
effect of such a decision, led the Court to 
the practical result that it should sustain 
the unequivocal line of authority reaching 
over many years. ‘ 

“We, therefore, conclude that the orderly 
way to eliminate error or discrimination, if 
any there be, is by legislation and not by 
court decision.” 

So the Court in 1953 declined to reverse 
an earlier ruling because so much money, 
time, and effort had been spent in the belief 
that the earlier decision would remain in 
force; because a flood of litigation and har- 
assment would result from’ such a reversal, 
and because the orderly way to eliminate 
error or discrimination is by legislation and 
not by court order. 

Any comment from us relating the above 
to the public-school situation would be 
superfluous. No need to labor the obvious. 


From the Richmond News Leader Of 
February 28, 1957] 


THE RULE or RADOVICH 


On Monday of this week, the Supreme 
Court said some things about the perma- 
nence of law, and the function of both the 
legislative and the judicial process, which the 
South has been saying these past 3 years. IT 
it were possible to persuade the Court to 
reexame its decision in the school segrega- 
tion cases, in the light of the sound rules 
the Court itself laid down in an antitrust 
case on Monday, perhaps the Justices would 
begin to comprehend what the South has 
been saying so vehemently. Perhaps others 
would understand, too. 

The story is a little complicated, but it is 
worth tracing in some detail In order to estab- 
lish a parallel. 

Back in 1890, Congress adopted the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act; and in 1914 supple- 
mented this with the Clayton Act. The ob- 
ject was to prohibit industries in interstate 
commerce from engaging in monopolistic 
practices in restraint of trade. 

(Back in 1866, Congress proposed, and the 
States ratified, the 14th amendment to the 
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Constitution. The object was to prohibit 
the States from denying to any citizen the 
equal protection of the law.) 

In 1890, professional baseball was pretty 
much in its infancy; but by 1914, when Mack 
and McGraw were fighting it out, baseball 
was a thriving business. In 1922, a test case 
was brought to determine if professional 
baseball violated the antitrust statutes. The 
Supreme Court held, as almost everyone was 
sure the Court would hold, that Congress 
had no intention of including the business of 
baseball within the scope of Federal anti- 
trust laws." 

(In 1866 public-school systems in the 
South were pretty much in their infancy, 
but such school systems were functioning 
in the North. While the 14th amendment 
was pending before Congress, proponents of 
the measure made it clear that the amend- 
ment would not, in itself, prohibit the States 
from operating racially separate schools. In 
1896 a test case was brought to determine 
if racially separate facilities violated the 14th 
amendment. In upholding the separate-but- 
equal doctrine, the Court held, as almost 
everyone was sure the Court would hold, 
that “the establishment of separate schools 
for white and colored children [is] a valid 
exercise of the legislative power.“) 

The question of baseball's position under 
the antitrust laws languished for quite a 
while, and then in 1953, another test case 
arose. This was Toolson v. New York Yan- 
kees. Members of the Court indicated they 
doubted the correctness of the 1922 ruling. 
They thought baseball should come under 
the antitrust statutes. But on balance, they 
concluded that more harm would be done in 
overruling the 1922 case than by letting it 
stand. And what led the Court in 1953 to 
the conclusion that it should not reverse 
the decision of 1922? This was the ex- 
planation: 

“Vast effort had gone into the development 
and organization of baseball since that de- 
cision, and enormous capital had been in- 
vested in reliance on its permanence. Con- 
gress had chosen to make no change. All 
this, combined with the flood of litigation 
that would follow its repudiation, the har- 
assment that would ensue, and the retro- 
active effect of such a decision, led the Court 
to the practical result that it should sustain 
the unequivocal line of authority reaching 
over many years.” 

Note, again, the considerations that caused 
the Court in 1953 to adhere to the doctrine 
of 1922: The effort that had gone into the 
development of professional baseball, the 
capital invested by clubowners in reliance 
upon the Court's 1922 decision, the fact 
that Congress had not amended the anti- 
trust laws, the prospect of a flood of litiga- 
tion, the unequivocal line of authority of 
many years. 

(The question of school segregation under 
the 14th amendment languished for quite 
a while after the Plessy case in 1896. Then 
in 1927, another test case arose. This was 
Gong Lum v. Rice. Members of the Court 
indicated they doubted the correctness of the 
1896 ruling as to separate schools. Were 
this a new question,” said the Court in & 
unanimous opinion upholding segregation, 
“it would call for very full argument and 
consideration.” But it was not a new ques- 
tion. “We think it is the same question 
which has been many times decided to be 
within the constitutional power of the State 
legislatures to settle without intervention 
of the Federal courts under the Federal Con- 
stitution.”) 

That brings us to Monday of this week- 
On Monday, the Supreme Court had another 
opportunity to consider the applicability of 
the antitrust statutes to professional sports- 
The plaintiff in the case happened to be one 
William Radovich, a formed guard for the 
Detroit Lions. Mr. Radovich complained 
that he had been blacklisted by the pro 
football industry; he sued for damages. The 
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lower courts dismissed his suit on the 
grounds that if pro baseball were not em- 
braced within the antitrust laws pro football 
Could not be embraced within them, either. 

But on Monday the Supreme Court re- 
versed the lower courts. It stuck by the 
decisions of 1922 and 1953 as to baseball, 
but declared that a conspiracy in pro foot- 
ball, if proved, would be punishable under 
antitrust laws. Note carefully what the 
Court, in its discomfiture, had to say about 
all this; 

“If this ruling is unrealistic, inconsistent, 
or illogical, it is sufficient to answer * * * 
that were we considering the question of 
baseball for the first time upon a ciean 
Slate we would have no doubts." 

(What was it Taft said for a unanimous 
Court in the Gong Lum case? “Were this 
a new question"). On Monday the ques- 
tion of baseball, the Court emphasized, was 
Not a new question. It was a decided ques- 
tion, Yet suppose in 1922 and 1953 the 
Court had decided wrongly? The Court of 
1957 would not intervene, This is what the 
Court said: 

“The orderly way to eliminate error or 
discrimination, if any there be, is by legis- 
lation and not by Court decision. Congres- 
slonal processes are more accommodative, 
affording the whole industry hearings and 
an opportunity to assist in the formulation 
Of new legislation. The resulting product 
is. therefore more likely to protect the in- 
dustry and the public alike. The whole 
scope of congressional action would be 
known long in advance, and effective dates 
for the legislation could be set in the future 
Without the injustices of retroactivity and 
surprise which might follow Court action.” 

Is not the parallel evident in these cases? 

not the parallel abundantly, damningly 
evident? 

The professional baseball clubs exerted 
What the Court is pleased to call “vast effort” 
and invested “enormous capital” in their 
Organizations, subsequent to the 1922 opin- 
jon, “in reliance on its permanence“ How 
Much more vast, we may suggest, was the 
effort exerted by the Southern States early 
in this century to develop their school sys- 
tems? How much more enormous the cap- 
ital they invested in schools, subsequent to 
the 1896 opinion, in reliance on its per- 
mManence? 

The Court would not abandon its ruling 
on Monday as to baseball, and why? Because 
Since 1922 “Congress has chosen to make no 
Change in the antitrust laws“ But on May 
17, 1954, the Court abandoned its ruling as 

Separate schools. May it not be pointed 
Cut, with comparable reasoning, that the 
States since 1866 have made no applicable 
Change in their constitution—and that Con- 
Stress, which has power under the 14th 
amendment to adopt appropriate legislation, 
never has adopted legislation as to schools? 

Everyone expects law to change in time. 

is not a static society. But how should 

W be changed in areas of vast public inter- 
est in which great reliance has been placed 
Upon the permanence of judicial decision? 

e Court’s answer on Monday was perfectly 
Clear and perfectly right. The orderly way, 
Said the Court, Is by legislation and not by 
Court decision.” 

That is precisely the argument Southern 
States have been making for months. It is 
Precisely the argument advanced in all the 
Maligned resolutions of interposition. It 18 
the argument that in major questions of law. 
affecting whole States and vast investments 
&nd millions of human beings, no change 
should be made save by legislative process. 

Thus we read the Brown decision of 1954, 
as to southern schools. Thus we read the 

vich decision of 1957, as to professional 

Sports. The mandate of Brown cannot pos- 

Adly be reconciled with the rule of Radovich. 

we are told, how constantly we are told, 

revere the majesty—the cockeyed, incon- 

sistent, hypocritical majesty—of the Supreme 
of the United States. 
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Fluorspar: What It Did in the United 
States in 1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House-Senate conferees prepare to meet 
to decide whether or not funds should 
be allowed in the emergency supple- 
mental appropriation bill ending June 
30, 1957, to provide funds to stockpile 
strategic minerals, one of which is fluor- 
spar, I hope the following speech deliv- 
ered by Mr. J. Blecheisen, president, 
Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Mining Co., 
Rosiclare, III., before the Colorado Min- 
ing Association meeting in Denver, a few 
days ago, will be of some assistance in 
pointing out the importance of fluor- 
spar. Mr. Blecheisen has entitled his 
address Fluorspar: What It Did in the 
United States in 1956.” 

If the conferees do not allow the funds 
for continuing this very important pro- 
gram, it will mean the closing of all 
fluorspar mines in southern Illinois and 
the lay off of several hundred workers. 
Mr. Speaker, we are already classed as a 
distressed area by the United States La- 
bor Department with over 30,000 unem- 
ployed. Wecannot afford to lose several 
hundred additional jobs; therefore, I 
hope those sitting on the conference 
committee will consider our plight. It 
will be deeply appreciated by all of the 
people in the important mining industry, 
plus insure our Government an adequate 
stockpile program of these very impor- 
tant defense minerals if the funds are 
allowed: 

Ft. vonxsr AR: WHAT It Dip IN THE UNTTED 

STATES IN 1956 
(By J. Blechelsen) 

Fluorspar, calcium fluoride, is the only 
acceptable commercial source of flourine to- 
day. It has a fluorine content of approxi- 
mately 50 percent. The fluorine in fluorspar 
is the essential element which is operative 
in the principal end uses of fluorspar, that 
is, in the metallurgy and chemistry of steel, 
aluminum, ceramics, and hydrofluoric acid— 
all being giant economic components of 
America's industrial empire. 

A CONSUMPTION 

In 1956, an estimated 600,000 tons of 
fluorspar were consumed, all grades, against 
consumption of 570,000 tons in 1955, and 
425,000 tons in 1950. Thus, we have had a 
40 percent increase in consumption of fluor- 
spar since 1950. 

DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS 


In 1956, United States domestic mines 
shipped 260,000 tons of fluorspar into the 
commercial market, excluding estimated 
shipments to the Government's stockpile. 
Such commercial shipments totaled a like 
amount of 260,000 tons in 1955, and in 1950 
they totaled 300,000 tons. Thus, there has 
been a decline of 15 percent in domestic 
tonnage shipped between 1950 and 1956. 

In addition to the decline in commercial 
tonnage shipped, it should also be noted 
that the percentage relationship of domestic 
commercial shipments to total United States 
consumption, has likewise declined. This 
percentage in 1950 was 70 percent and in 
1956 it is 40 percent, which means that 
American producers were participating in 
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America's consuming market less in 1956 
than they were in 1950. 

Total domestic shipments, including 
stockpile shipments, totaled 325,000 tons in 
1956. 

FOREIGN IMPORTS 


Foreign commercial imports, excluding es- 
timated shipments to the Government’s 
stockpile, totaled 425,000 tons in 1956, a 
new high, against 325,000 tons in 1955, and 
165,000 tons in 1950, Foreign commercial 
shipments in relation to the United States 
consumption totaled 70 percent in 1956 
against 35 percent in 1950, which means that 
foreign shippers are obtaining larger and 
larger portions of America’s consuming 
market in fluorspar, to the displacement of 
American producers, 

Total foreign imports, including stockpile 
shipments, totaled 525,000 tons in 1956. 

USES OF FLUORSPAR 


Fluorspar is marketed in three commercial 
grades—metallurgical for steel, acid for 
aluminum, and hydrofluoric acid and ce- 
ramic for glass and porcelain enamel. 

Of the 600,000 tons of fluorspar consumed 
in the United States in 1956, about 250,000 
tons went into steel, about 100,000 tons went 
into aluminum, about 75,000 tons went into 
ceramics, glass, and miscellaneous uses, and 
about 175,000 tons went into hydrofluoric 
acid. 

Of the 175,000 tons of fluorspar which 
went into hydrofluoric acid in 1956 (the 
equivalent HF production was 75,000 tons) 
about 60 percent went into the fluorocarbon 
chemicals for propellants, refrigerants, and 
fluorine plastics, about 10 percent went into 
high octane gasoline and miscellaneous uses, 
such as for pickling, etching, and frosting 
of glass, and about 30 percent went into 
uranium and atomic energy processes, 

The rise in steel's usage of fluorspar since 
1950 has not been sensational, only approxi- 
mately 10,000 tons more. However, the rise 
in the usage of fluorspar in aluminum from 
1950 to 1956 has been a 100 percent in- 
crease, 50,000 tons in 1950 against 100,000 
tons in 1956; but the greatest rise in the use 
of fluorspar has been in the production of 
hydrofluoric acid, 75,000 tons used in 1950 
against 175,000 tons in 1956. 

It is plain, therefore, that fluorspar enters 
into the stream of our economy in an im- 
portant way via its usage in steel, aluminum, 
uranium, atomic energy, and the new fluoro- 
carbon chemicals, the latter being America's 
newest chemical building block. It is esti- 
mated that fluorspar consumption will be 
900,000 tons in 1960, against 600,000 tons 
usage in 1956, and 425,000 tons in 1950. 

But, as America’s consumption of fluorspar 
continues to rise, which is a healthy con- 
dition, the percentage participation in that 
consuming market by American fluorspar 
producers continues to go downward, an un- 
healthy condition. ' 

DOMESTIC SHIPPERS 


In 1956, 325,000 tons of fluorspar were 
shipped by United States producers. Ap- 
proximately 60 percent of that production 
came out of the Kentucky-TIllinois area, ap- 
proximately 25 percent from Colorado, and 
the remaining 15 percent from Montana, 
Utah, and Nevada. The Kentucky-Illinois 
area has been the major producing fluor- 
Spar area in the country for more than 75 
years. j 

In the Kentucky-Illinois area the follow- 
ing companies are the major mining pro- 
ducers, each having full-scale fluorspar 
beneficiating mills: 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 

Aluminum Company of America. 

Ozark-Mahoning Co. 

Minerva Oil Co. (fluorspar division). 

Humm Mackey-Hicks Creek Fluorspar 
Mining Co. (a relative newcomer which 
opened its new heavy media plant in 1955 
and expects to open a flotatlon plant in the 
spring of 1957). 
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Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar Mining Co, 

Kentucky Fluorspar Co. 

In 1956, in the Illinois area alone, ap- 
proximately 100,000 feet of exploratory drill- 
ing were done by the major mining com- 
panies, in total. 

In Kontucky, Pennsylvania Salt Mining 
Co. opened its new Dyers Hill shaft and is 
now actively mining and milling domestic 
fluorspar for its own captive use, that is, for 
manufacturing hydrofluoric acid at its Cal- 
vert City, Ky., plant. Alcoa did some ex- 
ploratory work on its mine holdings in Ken- 
tucky, and the Rosiclare Lead & Fluorspar 
Mining Co. took steps to reopen its Pigmy 
mine in Crittenden County, which mine for 
many years in the past had been a steady 
major producer of metallurgical fluorspar. 

In Colorado, Ozark-Mahoning & General 
Chemical Co. operated their fluorspar mines 
continually throughout 1956. Alcoa did 
some exploratory work on its mine holdings 
in Colorado. 

The Colorado Tri-State Mining Co. and 
Utex Exploration Co., Inc. (a Charles Steen 
interest), acquired fluorspar properties in 
Colorado but have not begun mining. Reyn- 
olds Metals Co. and Colorado Fuel & Iron 
fluorspar operations continued to be closed 
down ‘in 1956. 

The principal production out of Colorado 
came from Ozark-Mahoning, and General 
Chemical Co., a captive operation. 

In Montana, Cummings & Roberts con- 
tinued the operation of its large-scale metal- 
lurgical fluorspar property. A newcomer on 
the scene in 1956 in Montana was F. & S. 
Mining Co. which expects to be in operation 
during 1957 for metallurgical fluorspar. 

Idaho had no fluorspar operations in 1956. 
However, J. R. Simplot Co. and Squaw Creek 
Mining Co. have holdings there which may 
eventually be operated, depending upon a 


healthy adjustment of the domestic fluorspar. 


market. 

Kaiser Aluminum and J. Irving Crowell had 
fluorspar operations in Nevada; those of 
Kaiser Aluminum were for its own captive 
uses, in acid grade. Metals Exploration 
Corp., a New York group, have acquired 
fluorepar property in Nevada and contem- 
plate operation, 

In Utah, a small group of associated fluor- 
spar operators produced fluorspar during 
1956, metallurgical grade. 

Arizona and New Mexico had no fluorspar 
production in 1956. These States were for- 
mer fluorspar producers. General Chemical’s 
plant at Deming, N. Mex, continued to be 
closed down, as did that of Shattuck Denn 
Mining Corp. Ozark-Mahoning has a closed- 
down mine holding in New Mexico. 

There is a possibility that some fluorspar 
producers may get underway in Arizona, and 
in the State of Washington, next year. 
There has been no production in Washington 
since 1945. 

In summary, of the 9 traditional flour- 
spar producing States which figures histori- 
cally in the United States pattern of domestic 
flourspar producers—Arizona, Colorado. 
Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Montana, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Utah—3 of them were 
shut down in 1956 (Arizona, Idaho, and 
New Mexico); 2 of them had only 1 major 
producer in each State, and both of those 
producers were captive operators (Kentucky 
and Nevada), and 1 State had token produc- 
tion (Utah), and only 3 States had rounded 
out production programs, although not full 
scale (Colorado, Illinois, and Montana). 

FOREIGN SHIPPERS 


In 1956, an estimated 525,000 tons of 
fluorspar were shipped into the United States 
by foreign producers, Mexico, fluorspar's 
most recent sensational producer, alone 
accounted for nearly 60 percent of the im- 
ports. The other countries were Canada, 
Spain, Italy, and West Germany. 
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GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES AFFECTING FLUORSPAR 

Following the Tariff Commission’s general 
study of fluorspar made in 1955, as to all 
grades of fluorspar, a section 7 “escape 
clause” Tariff Commission study was made 
on acid grade fluorspar. The Commission 
divided 3 to 3 In its report made in January 
1956, and the President declined to act in 
the matter. 

The ‘domestic fluorspar industry filed an 
ODM application under the National Secu- 
rity Amendment to the Trade Agreements 
Act of June 1955, but. withdrew it condi- 
tionaHy in November 1956, when it appeared 


that the Federal Government might under- 


take stockpiling and other corrective steps 
looking toward an improvement in the 
domestic fluorspar situation. 

The Government began the dcquistion of 
metallurgical grade fluorspar during the 
summer of 1956 under its defense-stock- 
piling program, and likewise in the fall of 
1956 it launched its stockpiling program in 
acid grade fluorspar under Public Law 733 
signed in July 1956. 

The Defense Minerals Exploration Admin- 
istration certified two fluorspar exploration 
projects in Illinois and Kentucky during 
1956. 
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In November 1956, the United States Geo- 
logical Survey released the results of its 
latest study on fluorspar reserves in the 
United States, reporting that there were 
approximately 22½ million tons of fluorspar 
ore of the 35-percent plus, grade, and ap- 
proximately 12 million tons in the 15 per- 
cent to 35 percent grade. The new reserves 
estimated by the Geological Survey today 
are substantially greater than the reserves 
which it estimated in 1944, and that, follow- 
ing the extraction and mining of 15 million 
tons of fluorspar ore since 1944. 

CONCLUSION 

The first recorded commercial use of 
fluorspar in the United States is said to 
have been in 1823, 135 years ago, when it 
was reported that 2 ounces of fluorspar were 
used with 4 ounces of sulfuric acid to make 
hydrofiuoric acid. Against a commercial 
use of 2 ounces in 1823, we have today in 
1956 a usage of 600,000 tons of fluorspar 
having a dollar value of approximately $30 
million. These 600,000 tons of fluorspar went 
into 115 million tons of steel, almost 2 mil- 
lion tons of aluminum and 75,000 tons of 
hydrofluoric acid. 


STATISTICS 


Fluorspar, all grades (metallurgical, ceramic, and acid) 


1, Consumption—of domestic and forcign origin (thousand tons) 
2. Total domestic shipments (thousand tons) 


18 Commercial shipments 
Government stockpile hipments 


3. Dollar value of total domestic shipments (in millions of dollars). 
4. Total foreign imports (thousand tons) 


(a) Commercial imports 
(b) Government stockpile im 


ports.. 
Dollar value of total foreign imports (in millions of dollars) 


Prei end uses of fluorspar: 
(a) Steel production (million tons 
(b) Aluminum production (million Tons). = 
(e) Hydrofiuorie acid production (thousand tons) 


Nore.—Steel takes shont 2,000 tons of fluorsnar per 1 million tons of steel. 
Hydrofluoric acid takes about 2,200 tons of fluorspar per 1,000 tons 


of fluorspar per 1 million tons of aluminum. 
of hydrofluoric acid. 


Fluorspar production—End uses thereof 
{In thousands of tons] 


3055 1956 | Projected 

960 usage 

1 250 250 325 

2. Alumnum 100 100 150 

3. Hydrofluoric acid 150 175 350 
4, Ceramics and miscel- 

Janeous uses 75 75 
Total tons of fuor- 

— 570 600 1900 


1 Estimated, 


Hydrofluoric acid production—End uses 
thereof (exclusive oj use for aluminum) 


Un thousands of tons] 
jected 
1956 | 1960 usage 
1, Uranium and atomic energy 20 50 
2, High-octane gasoline and mis- 
cellaneons uses 10 10 
3. Fluorocarbon chemicals 45 90 
Total tons of hydrofluoric 
6 — —-— 1150 


1 Estimated. 
HYDROFLUORIC ACID PRODUCERS, 1956, AND 
CONSUMERS OF FLUORSPAR 
Du Pont Co. 
General Chemical (Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp.). 


1950 1955 1956 
estimate 
425 570 600 
— 300 290 325 
390 260 69 
0 39 65 
10 12.5 15 
— 165 375 A25 
165 325 425 
0 50 100 
25 8.5 12 
97 117 2 ns 
= 1.5 1.7 
35 65 75 


Aluminum takes about 75,000 tons 


Blockson Chemical (Olin Mathieson Co.). 
Harshaw Chemical. 

Penn Salt Manufacturing Co. 

Nyotex Chemical (Stauffer Chemical Co.). 


Selection of Judges in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in the State 
of Kansas there is now under considera- 
tion a possible change in the method of 
the selection of district and supreme 
court judges. Needless to say, this is a 
most important problem. As a matter 
of public interest I am setting forth in 
this ConGrEsstonat Recorp information 
regarding this matter. 

The following is an address given by 
the Honorable Alf M. Landon, former 
Governor of Kansas, presented to the 
Topeka Optimist Club, February 15, 1957, 
in which Mr. Landon presents his think- 
ing on this subject. Elsewhere in the 
Appendix of this CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
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I have inserted other information and 
Views pertaining to this vital issue. 
Mr, Landon’s address follows: 
THe MISSOURI PLAN 


What Is commonly referred to as the Mis- 
souri plan for the selection of State judges 
is substantially the American Bar Associa- 

n plan—which has been supporting the 
Proposal since 1937. 

Missouri is the only State that has adopted 
the American Bar Association plan for se- 
lecting State supreme court justices. Cali- 
fornia has adopted a plan that is similar 
to the American Bar Assocaton proposal. 
Alabama has adopted one part of the pro- 
Posal. No other State has adopted any part 
Of the Amercan Bar Association plan since 
{ts proposal in 1937, 

A resolution is pending before the Kansas 

slature to submit to popular vote at the 
1958 election that Missouri plan by amend- 
ing our constitution providing that our dis- 
trict and supreme court judges are to be 
appointed by the governor from a list of 
3 submitted to him by 6 representatives of 
the bar association and 6 laymen, appointed 
by the governor. The burden of proof rests 
avily upon the advocates of this drastic 
Change in the method of selecting our dis- 
ict and supreme court judges. 

That proposed amendment takes away 
tröm the citizens of Kansas their power and 
right to select their judges and gives that 
Priceless privilege to lawyers and governors, 

The advocates of this Missouri plan believe 
that the citizens of Kansas do not know 
enough to elect their own district and su- 
Preme court judges. 

True, they say, that the voters of Kansas 
know enough, but are not sufficiently in- 
formed of the qualifications, characteris- 
tics, ability, and personalities of the judi- 
Clal candidates. That simply states the same 
argument in a different way. 

That argument, if it be true, confesses 
failure on the part of our public leader- 
ip—newspapers, radio, politicians, the bar 
Itself—as well as Kansas citizenry in 
Choosing our judicial talent. To admit that 

se is to admit the decay of democracy. 

I don’t believe there is anything in the 

rd of the Kansas judiciary to sustain 
t argument. 

By and large, over the years, the Kansas 

dietary ranks with the best in the country. 

le not a practicing lawyer, as a member 

Of the bar and in close contact with public 

Affairs for close to 50 years, I have known 

Of a few mediocre State judges, lazy State 
ges, and political State judges. 

But, I have also known of Federal judges 
named by presidential appointment just as 
Mediocre, just as political—and what's more 

Pportant—tyrannical. 

I submit the record proves, by and large, 
Over the years, that the State judiciary has 
R better record than Federal judges in the 
Undamental problem of government—that 

the conflict between individuals, the 
State, and the Nation in exercising control of 
economic and political power. 

The sincere and well-meaning members of 
the bar—concerned about improving the tal- 
*nts of the Kansas judiciary—saying if we 
don't pick good judges under this so-called 

uri plan, it will be our own fault. 

I believe they are only kidding themselves. 

ny two-term governor can make the judicial 
‘elections if he wants to and knows how. 

Just as the trend of judicial opinion in 
the Federal courts has changed drastically 
With the social, economic, and political phi- 

Phy of the appointing Presidents, so can 
the governors of Kansas in the course of 
Years affect the decision of the Kansas Su- 
Preme Court, particularly. 

That will certainly be true if we elect the 

me governor for a longer period than two 
terms and the vacancies coincide in timing 
With his tenure of office, 


„ 
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In any event, there can be a deadlock be- 
tween some governors’ laymen appointees 
and the bar association representatives 
which can seriously impede the functioning 
of the Kansas judiciary. 

Therefore, I do not believe it is a question 
of whether the bar associations in the dis- 
trict or in the State can pick better judges. 

The second main argument of the con- 
scientious adyocates of this so-called Mis- 
souri plan is that it will take Kansas judi- 
clary out of politics. I believe when the 
governors pick our judges, it will put the 
Kansas judiciary more into politics instead 
of less. 

Finally, my greatest objection to the pro- 
posed amendment effecting the selection of 
our judiciary is the provision that the voters 
of Kansas can recall the judges at the ex- 
piration of their term if they do not agree 
with a judicial decision. 

All familiar with government in Kansas 
and other States can recall at time when one 
issue dominated the economical and politi- 
cal thinking of the day, Let me remind you 
of the farm mortgage foreclosure riots in all 
the States joining Kansas in 1933-34. ‘That 
none occurred in Kansas was no happen 
chance. I worked hard to avoid them. 
With the Missouri plan in effect there would 
have been few district judges whose term 
expired—survived the 1934 election in adja- 
cent States. ~ 

During those times of economic dist 
and emotional excitement—when the Klu 
Klux Klan, for instance, exercised the power 
it did in some States—a substantial part of 
the Supreme Court could be wiped out in one 
election under this so-called Missouri plan. 
That is a more sinister menace to our judi- 
cial processes than the recall of judicial 
decision. That only proposed to change the 
decisions of our supreme courts by popular 
vote—not the judges themselves. 

The cure is worse than the reality. It 
provides for a fundamental alteration in our 
constitutional method of selecting our 
judges. 

The simple question is that do the citi- 
zens of Kansas want a select few and an un- 
known few—and worst of all—unkown in- 
fluences—to name their judges. In place of 
the secrecy of the ballot box, the Missouri 
plan substitutes secret intricacies of govern- 
ment, < 

It definitely denies other Kansas citizens 
their right to know andito exercise their in- 
dividual responsibility at the ballot box. 
How will that have done that job is evi- 
denced in heavy Republican districts when 
Kansas Democrat Governors appointed 
Democrat lawyers to fill judicial vacancies 
on the district bench. Then these heavy 
Republican districts have reelected these 
Democrat judges, term after term. 

Substituted for that citizen's responsibility 
is a caste responsibility. It is idle to say 
that that does not reduce the precious 
possession of citizenship. Bar association 
organizatious are inevitably dominated by 
older lawyers—especially those with expense 
accounts and railroad passes. Therefore, the 
caste system of selecting our State judges 
will be further extended and more confined 
insofar as the bar associations have anything 
to say about it. 

I grant the advocates of the Missouri- 
American bar plan are concerned with the 
quality and ability of our judges - that they 
are seeking the ultimate improvement of 
our judiciary. The inescapable fact remains 
that their plan injects for the first time into 
the Kansas Constitution the class_or guild 
method of government, 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
now pending in the Kansas Legislature is 
the antithesis of democracy. It is the nega- 
tion of representative government, 

No where, no time, and at no place in the 
selection of the bar association representa- 
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tives do the citizens of Kansas have a voice 
or a hand in the proceedings. 

That is a pure and unadulterated caste 
method of naming our judges as far as half 
of the members of the nominating commis- 
sion are concerned. 

That would, indeed, be adopting in Kansas 
the theory of government and power by a 
privileged few. There is even no provision 
requiring confirmation by the State senate of 
the judicial appointments. _ 

In presidential appointment of Federal 
judges some control by American citizens 
is retained through confirmation by the 
United States Senate. 

If a new Federal judge were to be ap- 
pointed for Kansas—or a new United States 
Supreme Court Justice—the citizens of 
Kansas have a volce through our two United 
States Senators voting to confirm or to re- 
ject the appointment. But no such control 
of appointments is retained for Kansas citi- 
zens in State Judges named by bar associa- 
tions and gubernatorial representatives. 

Essentially, the Missouri plan is the Amer- 
ican Bar Association plan and is a return to 
medieval city governments by guilds. 

I believe if the Kansas Legislature is go- 
ing to recommend this plan by submitting 
the proposed amendment at the next general 
election, it should definitely define and in- 
clude other guilds such as the chambers of 
commerce, the labor organizations, bankers 
association, and farm organizations. 

Government by infinitely graded guilds 
still remains a class government. And class 
and wealth and formal education are in 
themselves no evidence of inherent aptitude 
to solve the problems of government and 
the human equations involved. 

Even in the bar associations, intelligence 
and learning is not equally distributed. 

My overall objection to altering our con- 
stitution by adopting this so-called Missouri 
plan is that I am opposed to any author- 
itarian restraint on the duties and respon- 
sibilities and voting privileges of Kansas 
citizens in selecting their own judges. At 
a time when there is much concern over the 
voting rights of southern Negroes, it is pro- 
posed to limit the voting rights of Kansas 
citizens. 

The trouble with our judicial processes in 
Kansas is not the quality, the caliber, the 
ability of our judges. The trouble is that 
the supreme court, in particular, is over- 
loaded with work. 

The nine Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States turn out about one-half 
as Many written opinions as do the seven 
Justices of the Kansas Supreme Court. In 
1956, the Supreme Court of Kansas 
of an average of 31.5 cases a month. It is 
humanly impossible for any man to thor- 
oughly study and digest that huge mass of 
work. 

No matter how our justices are selected, 
it will not meet that problem. 

What we need ts a simple change of stat- 
utes that will relieve the supreme court of 
the impossible burden it is now laboring 
under in the volume of cases before it— 
instead of an authoritarian method of pick- 
ing the judges. 


Hon. James P. Richards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following series of 
articles which appeared in the special 
Dick Richards Day edition of the Lan- 
caster News issued on September 27, 
1956, and welcoming James Prioleau 
Richards back home upon his retirement 
from Congress after having completed 
24 years of public life: 

Crry Honors RETIRING CONGRESSMAN AFTER 

24 Years In PUBLIC Lire 


Today is Dick Richards Day in Lancaster 
and hundreds of guests, friends, and visitors 
have joined local citizens in honoring James 
Prioleau Richards as he brings to a close 24 
years of service in the House of Representa- 
tives from the Fifth Congressional District. 
The day's activities began officially with a 
luncheon at 1 p. m. and will include a parade, 
public ceremony, buffet supper, and football 
game as part of the program. 

Visitors and invited guests include city, 
county, and State officials, members of the 
South Carolina delegation in Congress, and 
Close friends and associates of Mr. Richards 
in the Fifth District. Mayor Ledelle Steele, 
of Lancaster, has officially proclaimed Dick 
Richards Day and requested the display of 
fiags throughout the city. 

THE PROGRAM 


The program honoring Congressman Rich- 
ards will get under way with a chamber of 
commerce luncheon in the social hall of the 
First Methodist Church at 1 o'clock this 
afternoon. C. D. Gregory, Jr., president of 
the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce, will 
preside. 

A musical program will precede the group 
singing of America, to be followed by the in- 
vocation given by the Reverend J. H, Martin, 
pastor of the First Methodist Church. D. 
Glenn Yarborough, Lancaster attorney, and a 
former member of the county delegation in 
the South Carolina General Assembly, will 
present the guests and introduce the speaker. 

The Honorable L. MENDEL Rivers, Con- 
gressman from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict, will deliver the address. 

Following the talk of Congressman RIVERS, 
a gift presentation will be made by R. B. Rob- 
inson, Lancaster merchant, to Congressman 
Richards, in behalf of the chamber of com- 
merce. This will be followed by a response 
from Mr. Richards. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, visit- 
ing dignitaries and guests will be taken on 
a tour of Lancaster and historical sites. The 
tour is expected to last from 2:15 until 4:30 
when they return to the Williams House on 
South White Street to participate in the 
parade. 

The 32-unit parade will begin at 5 o'clock 
sharp with a police escort and color guard 
leading the procession followed by the 
Marine Corps band, and cars bearing Con- 
gressman RicHarps, his family, and guests. 

Other units in the parade will include the 
Boy Scouts; Senator Thomas Wofford, Sen- 
ator-Nominate STROM THURMOND; the Lan- 
caster High School band; Jaycees; Congress- 
man L. MENDEL Rivers; the Lancaster Res- 
cue Squad; Kershaw band; Rotary Club; 
Congressman ROBERT T. ASHMORE; Congress- 
man-Elect ROBERT W. HEMPHILL; Mayor Le- 
dell Steele and C. D. Gregory, Jr., president 
of Lancaster Chamber of Commerce; the Na- 
tional Guard; State Treasurer Jeff Bates and 
Adjutant General James C. Dozier; the Lions 
Club; Buford band; Chief Highway Commis- 
sioner Claude R. McMillan and Secretary of 
State Frank Thornton; Catawba Lions; Tom 
Gettys and Morrell Thomas, former secre- 
taries of Congressman RICHARDS; majorettes; 
Carolyn Willis, national baton twirling 
champion; Heath Springs band; Comptroller 
General E. C. Rhodes and Supreme Court 
Justice Joseph R. Moss; Shrine Club; Barr 
Street band and police escort. 

The parade will proceed up Main Street 
from the Williams House to the Courthouse 
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where It will disband and a public ceremony 
honoring Mr. Richards will be held. 
AT COURTHOUSE 

Dr. Ben F. Emanuel will preside at the 
Courthouse ceremony. The exercises will 
open with the National Anthem and the in- 
vocation by the Rev. John Jackson Brown, 
Jr., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. 

Mayor Ledelle Steele will welcome the vis- 
{tors and Charles A. Bundy, manager of the 
Lancaster Chamber of Commerce, will recog- 
nice the guests. Crawford Billings, former 
Lancaster mayor and a life-long friend of 
Congressman Richards will speak in be- 
half of the citizens of Lancaster and Lan- 
caster County. 

Guest speakers will Include Senator Wof- 
ford, Senator THURMOND, Congressman y- 
ERS, JOHN J. RILEY, ROBERT T. ASHMORE, WIL- 
LIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, and Congress- 
man-Elect and successor to Mr. Richards, 
RoserT W. HEMPHILL. 

C. D. Gregor, Ir,, will make a gift presenta- 
tion to Mr, Richards for the Lancaster Cham- 
ber of Commerce in behalf of the citizens of 
Lancaster County. A response by Mr. Rich- 
ards and music will conclude the public 
ceremony at the Courthouse. 

A buffet supper by the Chamber of Com- 
merce for the visitors and attendance at 
the University of South Carolina-Wake For- 
est football game at 8 p. m. as guests of the 
Lancaster Rotary Club will close the day’s 
festivities. 


An American Tragedy: Russia’s Ever- 
Increasing Lead in Scientific Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, “Russia 
today has the most dangerous weapon in 
the whole world—the atheistic, scientific, 
trained mind—and she has it in plentiful 
supply.” 

These words should cause every clear- 
thinking American to shake off his or her 
complacent attitude and face the stark, 
and up to now, inevitable, truth—that 
the Soviet Union has surpassed this 
country in the development of scientific 
manpower. 

They were uttered, not by any wide- 
eyed alarmist, but by a trained American 
newspaperman who spent some time in 
Russia last year with his family, digging 
out the facts to prove his case. 

John A, Kennedy, editor in chief and 
publisher of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader, in recent testimony before a sub- 
committee of the House Education and 
Labor Committee declared that schools 
and colleges—not jet planes nor H- 
bombs—are the greatest Russian latent 
threat to America and the West.” 

Mr. Kennedy backed up his charges 
with documentary evidence gathered by 
talking to hundreds of individuals dur- 
ing his visit to Russia. He -quizzed 
school teachers, college professors, stu- 
dents, and the man in the street. His 
conclusions made a frightening picture 
for American mothers and fathers to 
contemplate. 

I happen to be very much interested in 
this problem myself. So much so that 
last session I introduced a bill to en- 


courage the training of additional engi- 
neers. The bill also provides for ex- 
panded facilities for engineering educa- 
tion by providing supplementary salary 
grants for engineering teachers and 
scholarships for engineering students. 
According to Mr. Kennedy, Soviet col- 
leges and universities graduated 2% 
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times as many engineers and scientists | 


as we did in 1956. 
Not only that, Russia has more than 


double the number of science students 
in their higher educational institutions 


this year than we have. 

The very real and potent danger, he 
said, however, lies in what Russia is ac- 
complishing at the secondary school 
level—where every nation should de- 
velop its future scientists. 

He called their accent on education, 
which he said filters through to the low- 
est base—the 10-year secondary schools 
“perhaps the toughest grammar and 
high school system in the world,” 

And there— 


He warned— f 
is where they are now establishing a lead 
over the United States that is going to take 
an almost superhuman effort to overcome, 


At the university level, Mr. Kennedy 
pointed out that Russia has approxi- 
mately 100 percent more science stu- 
dents in colleges than we have. Of 
course, the fact that tuition is free and 
college students are paid salaries is @ 
most determining factor. 

He said one of the most significant as- 
pects of education in the Soviet Union 
is the emphasis on mathematics, physics 
chemistry, and related subjects. 

Training in these subjects makes engl- 
neers, doctors, and men and women 
science. It makes nuclear scientists and 
Russia is turning them out at a rate far 
greater than American schools, 


Mr. Kennedy declared himself amazed. 
just as I was, at figures by both the 
United States Office of Education and 
the National Science Foundation on thé 
decline percentagewise in our high 
schools instruction in mathematics and 
science during recent years. 

They show that today 24 percent of 
America’s high schools offer no classes in 
geometry while 23 percent of them teach 
no chemistry or physics. 

In 1900, algebra was studied by 56 per- 
cent of students attending high school. 
In 1955, the figure was less than 25 per- 
cent. 


Also in 1900, 27 percent of public high- 
school students studied geometry. 
1955 only 11 percent of the students 
studied the subject. In physics, the fis- 
ure dropped from 19 percent in 1900 to 
4 percent in 1953. 


I agree with Mr. Kennedy that on thé 
basis of these figures, it is little wonder 
that last year only 228 new physics teach- 
ers were graduated to staff 28,000 high 
schools in America. 

Another pertinent point on which we 
were in complete agreement is that 
American industry is defeating its ow? 
ends by employing a policy of enti 
science instructors away from tea 
positions by offering salaries far in ex“ 
cess of those paid by educational insti* 
tutions, 
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When I introduced my bill last session, 
I pointed out that while Ambrican output 
of engineers lags, the Soviet Union has 
been expanding its output by leaps and 

funds. 

The Russians are now graduating 10 

Mes as many engineers as they did 25 
Short years ago. In 1954, they turned out 
53,000 engineers and scientists. In 1955, 
the number is estimated at 63,000— 
Nearly 3 times as marly as were graduated 
here in the United States that year. 

In an attempt to get to the real reasons 
behind the engineering shortage, I went 
to those best qualified to judge, the deans 
of all accredited engineering schools in 

e country, 

In answer to questionnaires they de- 
Clared they were unanimous in their con- 
cern over the problem and they were in 
agreement on two main reasons for the 
Shortage, 

First, we are wasting our precious 
Manpower in failing to enable many in- 
telligent high-school students to con- 

ue on to college. 

Secondly, the shortage of qualified 
teachers of engineering at the college 
level_plus the shortage of qualified 
Mathematics and science teachers in our 

igh schools are major roadblocks. 

Mr. Kennedy, in his testimony, cited 

es to show that in 1954, this coun- 

try graduated only half as many college- 

ained specialists in engineering and 
Science as were graduated in 1950. 

Also, he said, in 1954 our colleges grad- 
uated 57 percent fewer high-school sci- 
ence teachers and 51 percent fewer math 

hers than in 1950. 

He blamed this on the fact that in the 

hited States the teacher has not been 
accorded proper recognition and status 

the community. In Russia, by con- 
t, teachers rank high in income and 
Social strata. 

Mr. Kennedy said according to a recent 

Survey of professions in the United 
tates, the average dentist’s income is 
215 times that of a teacher's: a lawyer's 

2.7 times, and a physician's 4.2 times 
as much. 

I wholly agree with him when he de- 
Clared that if we continue to let the Rus- 

go ahead of us in science educa- 
tion, a disaster catastrophic to our way 
ol life is inevitable. 

The situation could truly become an 
American tragedy. I hope and trust a 
Way may be found to avert it, 


Happy Birthday, Pope Pius XII 
-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON, LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ECORD, I include the following editorial 
ch appeared in the East Side News in 
delebration of the 81st birthday of His 
Eminence Pope Pius XII: 
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Harry Bmrupay, Pore Prus XII 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 

Today, we salute with joyous acclaim Pope 
Pius XII on the 81st anniversary of his birth, 

From every God-loving heart, from every 
creed and race comes the happy refrain: 
“Many happy returns of this blessed day.“ 

The Holy Father was born Eugenio Pacelli 
on March 2, 1876. 

In his birth we have seen the unfolding 
mercifulness of God in raising up a figure 
which shines forth as a great beacon in our 
times. 

He is a true benefactor of humanity. 

He ls a courageous leader of the century. 

He is a man of his time. 

He was the first future Pope to fly In a 
plane to the United States. 

He was the first Vatican Secretary of State 
to be elected Pope. 

He was the first Roman elected to the 
Papacy since Benedictus XIII. 

He was the first cardinal of the Curia to be- 
come Pope in a century. 

He was the first Pope to be crowned out- 
side of St. Peter's Basilica since 1870. 

He is the 261st successor to St. Peter. 

His reign is marked by a vigorous crusade 
against the curse of atheistic communism, 
the curse of state totalitarianism. 

God's truth will pierce the Iron Curtain. 

Pope Pius XII fears no human power when 
duty bids him speak the truth. 

He has proved himself a fearless fighter 
of Injustice wherever it has raised its ugly 
head. 

The justice of God is the inspiration of 
his utterance, 

He is a simple man of God, 

Today, we can see his tall figure bowed 
before the tabernacle. 

His saintly face raised to the uplifted 
chalice. 

His long. thin fingers folded in prayer. 

Like a decade of Gothic spires aspiring 
heavenward in supplication for the prayers 
of mankind. 

He is ready to shed his heart’s blood to be- 
come the seed for the rebirth of enslaved 
nations. 

He is armed with God's grace and a mar- 
tyr’s will. 

He is standing at the ramparts of man’s 
battle for liberty. 

His armaments are the weapons of wisdom, 

His armies are God-loving peoples every- 
where. 

His words echo the agony of the divine 
plea: “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

Christianity came forth from the dark 
catacombs, and upon the ruins of paganism 
there arose the glory that is the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


Selection of Judges in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
State of Kansas there is now under con- 
sideration a possible change in the meth- 
od of the selection of district and su- 
preme court judges. N ess to say, 
this is a most important problem. Asa 
matter of public interest I am setting 
forth in this Recorp information regard- 
ing this matter. 
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The following is an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Topeka Daily Capital, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1957, which comments on an 
address given by the Honorable Alf M. 
Landon and his views concerning this 
problem. Elsewhere in the Appendix of 
this Recorp I have inserted other in- 
formation and views, including Mr. Lan- 
don’s address, pertaining to this vital 
issue. The editorial follows: 

CLOSING THE BALLOT Box 


Alf M. Landon's critical analysis of the 
so-called Missouri plan for selecting judges 
in Kansas should awaken all the people to 
the probable effects of this proposed depar- 
ture from democratic processes, If the people 
thoroughly understand this scheme to take 
away the voting privileges in electing district 
and supreme court judges it is doubtful if 
very many of them would approve. 

Under the proposal candidates for the 
judiciary would be named by a panel of 
lawyers and laymen, with the appointive 
power vested in the governor. Advocates 
of the plan say it would take the judiciary 
out of politics, but Governor Landon be- 
lieves it would inject more politics into the 
equation. It is easy to agree with him, for 
it would take only a few years to build up an 
Oligarchy into which only a chosen few 
could hope to enter. 

Suppose the Missouri plan was in effect, 
and the supreme court rendered a few opin- 
ions that proved unpopular in certain cir- 
cles—there would be a crusade to oust the 
offending justices when they came up for 
an approval vote at the next election. Such 
a system might place the justices at the 
more or less tender mercies of a few politi- 
cally strong men. In other words, the un- 
known influences” which our former gover- 
nor suggests might prevail. 

Proponents of this effort to deprive the 
people of the privilege of selecting their 
judges argue that “the people do not know 
enough about the candidates to vote wisely,” 
or words to that effect. This specious argu- 
ment might as well be applied to all candi- 
dates for public office, thus admitting that 
the electorate is too ignorant to cast ballots 
for any person. 

All Kansans might well ponder this Amer- 
incan Bar Association proposal to deprive 
them of one of the sacred privileges of liv- 
ing in a democracy. Governor Landon was 
right in stating that “In place of the secrecy 
of the ballot box the plan substitutes secret 
intricacies of government.” 


Tax Relief for Orthopedically 
Handicapped Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, legislation 
affording Federal income-tax relief to 
the physically handicapped taxpayer has 
for some time been introduced in Con- 
gress. H. R. 1154 is a bill to provide a 
deduction for income-tax purposes, in 
the case of a disabled individual, for ex- 
penses for transportation to and from 
work not exceeding $600 per annum; 
and to provide an additional exemption 
for income-tax purposes for a taxpayer 
or spouse who is physically disabled. 
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This bill will, if passed, grant a measure 
of tax relief to those physically handi- 
capped persons most in need of it. It 
deserves the support of Congress in 
order to adjust the present inequities in 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

The orthopedically handicapped, by 
reason of their disabilities, are compelled 
to spend substantial sums of money to aid 
and maintain their rehabilitated status. 
Their expenditures frequently include: 

First. Expenses incurred for the pur- 
chase and repair of orthopedic and 
prosthetic devices not entirely deductible 
under the medical deduction provision of 
the law. Specially built shoes are also 
in this category. 

Second. Unusual wear and tear of 
clothing caused by constant friction with 
orthopedic and prosthetic devices, and 
crutches, and falling. 

Third. Additional expenses often in- 
clude higher apartment rentals due to 
need of ground floor quarters or elevator 
apartment accommodations, which are 
naturally higher rental apartments. 

Fourth. Many disabled find it neces- 
sary to hire taxicabs in going to and 
from work. The average weekly cost na- 
tionally is $15. 

Fifth. In approximately 10 percent of 
the cases the disabled, as defined in the 
bill, find it necessary to purchase auto- 
mobiles to allow for mobility. These au- 
tomobiles, of necessity, must be of good 
condition to avoid mechanical failure. 
Hand controls are a requisite. The busi- 
nessman can deduct transportation ex- 
penses for the production of income while 
his physically handicapped employee in 
a wheelchair cannot. 

Sixth. Paraplegics often find it neces- 
sary to purchase their own homes which 
are specially equipped with fixtures in- 
stalled at lower levels. Ramps must be 
built to allow for ingress and egress to 
and from the premises. 

Seventh. The disabled are frequently. 
compelled to hire someone to do house- 
hold cleaning and repairing. 

Eighth. Due to discrimination in the 
labor market, physically handicapped 
persons are frequently forced to accept 
lower wages and salaries. 

Ninth. They are of necessity, as sub- 
standard risks, compelled to pay higher 
life insurance rates where they are able 
to afford the minimums of life insurance 
coverage. By the same token, they are 
rejected for health and accident insur- 
ance and as a result have higher medical 
and hospital expenses than the average 
taxpayer. 

Tenth. The renewal of inflationary 
business trends has resulted in the high- 
est cost of living index to date. This, in 
turn, has created havoc with the low 
incomes of the orthopedically handi- 
capped. 

From all the foregoing, it is obvious 
that the orthopedically handicapped are 
faced with heavy expenses and burdens. 

Many physically handicapped persons 
could have been rehabilitated were it not 
for their expenses due primarily to low 
wages and the high cost of their rehabil- 
itated status. Many are frequently in- 
timidated into remaining home since 
their low gross income less tax deduc- 
tions would give them a lower net income 
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than if they stayed home on relief. 
Often, rehabilitated persons receive as 
low as $14 per week in wages in New 
York City. From these small earnings 
taxes are deducted. 

According to figures gleaned from the 
1956 United States Statistical Abstract 
the total number of 1955 job placements 
through public employment offices 
amounted to 14,957,977. ‘This figure in- 
cludes 264,316 physically handicapped 
persons who were also placed. They 
comprise 1.77 percent of all workers 
placed by public employment offices. 

Of the 264.316 physically handicapped 
Placed in 1955, there were included 
57,981 persons who were rehabilitated 
by Government funds. Of this latter 
number, 23,502 persons or 40.5 percent, 
had amputated or missing members, im- 
pairment of extremities and impairment 
of other parts of the body. 

First, Amputated or missing members, 
6,435 persons. 

Second. Impairment of extremities, 
12,382 persons. 

Third. Impairment of other parts of 
body, 4,695 persons. 

Total, 23,502 persons. 

Since 1.77 percent of all workers 
placed by Public Employment Offices are 
handicapped, and since there are a total 
of 64,165,000 gainfully employed persons 
in the United States, by multiplying the 
latter figure by the former we find that 
there would be 1,135,721 physically han- 
dicapper taxpayers in the United States. 
Then by multiplying 1,135,721 by 40.5 
percent we find that there should be 
about 459,967 persons who would qualify 
under the tax exemption and deduction 
bill I propose herewith. 

If all 459,967 taxpayers claimed the 
$600 tax exemption with savings of $120 
each, the savings would amount to $54,- 
395,920. If as many as 15 percent of the 
459,967 taxpayers took advantage of the 
transportation deductions, they would 
save up to $8,159,388. The grand total 
for both types of savings would be in the 
amount of $62,555,308. 

The granting of tax relief during this 
session of Congress would rectify, to a 
limited degree, some of the financial 
hardships faced by the orthopedically 
handicapped. 


Law and the Rhode Island Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


` OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include an editorial from 
the March 1 U. S. News & World Report 
which pertains to the formal opinion 
rendered by the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island in the controversy over the gub- 
ernatorial election. 

The effect of this decision was to wrest 
the governorship of that State away 
from the duly elected candidate, Chris- 
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topher DelSesto, and present it to the 
incumbent, Governor Roberts, by means 
of disqualifying absentee ballots. 

It took the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island 6 weeks to render a formal opin- 
ion, an opinion which attorneys for Mr. 
DelSesto inform me fails to set forth the 
contentions of his counsel, and obviously 
does not discuss these contentions. 

It is apparent that the court merely 
presented one side of the argument to 
support its decision. It also failed to 
point out that New York, Florida, and 
Montana opinions on the points of law 
involved were contrary to the Rhode 
Island decision. 

In view of these facts, the following 
article is commended to my colleagues“ 
attention: 

TAMPERING WITH THE BALLOT Box 
(By David Lawrence) 


When the highest court of a State begins 
to tamper with the ballot box and sets itself 
up as superior to the legislature—or even to 
the constitution of the State—as has just 
happened in Rhode Island, such action is a 
plain usurpation of power by the judiciary- 

Although the Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island handed down on January 1 last, a brief 
memorandum of conclusions, it issued only 
a few days ago the text of its formal opinion. 
It gives for the first time a detailed argu- 
ment seeking to defend this amazing devia- 
tion from justice. 

The absentee ballots of 5,454 citizens of 
Rhode Island were discarded by order of the 
court because they were cast before election 
day, while 648 absentee ballots were accepted 
by the court because they were cast on elec- 
tion day. 

This rejection was In disregard of the spe- 
cific wording of the law of Rhode Island 
which says that voting by absentees may be 
done on or before said election day.” 

The court's decision changed the election 
result, giving Rhode Island a Democratie 
Governor by 63 votes, although the voters 
had elected a Republican. 

Many States have similar laws about ab- 
sentee voting. If the technical and tortuous 
reasoning disclosed in the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island becomes a 
precedent for other States to follow, many 
shut-ins and persons who happen to be ill at 
election time will lose their right to vote. 

The facts are clear: The people of Rhode 
Island in 1948 adopted an amendment to 
their State constitution which specifically 
says that persons “who are absent from the 
State, or who, by reason of old age, physical 
disability, iliness or for other physical in- 
firmities, are unable to vote in person, being 
otherwise qualified to vote at the general 
election held biannually, on the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in November. 
shall have a right to vote in all elections in 
the State.” 

In that same constitutional provision was 
a broad grant of authority to the State legis“ 
lature declaring that “the general assembly 
shall have full power to provide by law for 
carrying this article into effect and any 
ballot cast under the provisions of such law 
shall be recelved and counted with the same 
effect as if given by such elector in ope? 
town, ward or district meeting.” 

The Rhode Island Legislature in 1953 
passed a law which authorized absentees to 
vote “before or on said election day.” Now 
the Supreme Court of Rhode Island argues 
speciously that, while in a 1944 amendment 
to the State constitution military personne! 
were permitted to vote at any time fixed bY 
the legislature, it was somehow significant 
that this was omitted from the con- 
stitutional amendment adopted in 1949 
which opened the right of absentee voting 
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to all citizens, including shut-ins and ill 
Persons. Hence the court accepted as valid 
Only the votes of 648 absentee civilians be- 
Cause their baliots were notarized as having 
been cast on the regular election day. 

Yet no restriction had been imposed any- 
Where in the Rhode Island constitution it- 
self on the right of the legislature to set 
forth by law the detalls of absentee voting. 
Certainly, since the legislature in 1948 was 
given by constitutional amendment “full 
Power" to deal all inclusively with absentee 
voting, it acquired the full right to provide 
by law exactly when and how the ballots 

be cast—that is, on or before election 

day. Had the people wished to deprive the 

ature of the power to arrange the vot- 

ing at a time convenient to absentees, they 
Would have said so. 

The court’s opinion notes that the legis- 
lature in 1942 had asked for an advisory 
Opinion and that the supreme court of the 
State in that year had said the legislature 
did not have the power to permit absentee 
balloting before election day. But the 1942 
Tuling was rendered before adoption of the 
1948 amendment to the Rhode Island Con- 
stitution which gave the legislature full 
Power to deal with absentee voting. An ad- 
Yisory opinion, moreover, rendered in prior 

by a court does not supersede the plain 

g of a constitutional amendment 

Adopted in subsequent years by a vote of the 
People themselves. 

Plainly, a constitution is not a series of 
legislative enactments. It is a charter that 
Erants broad powers to the legislature to 
Larry out by appropriate laws the stated pur- 
poses of the constitution. 

The Rhode Island Legislature, taking into 
account all the difficulties that surround ab- 

voting, deemed it fair and practical 

— let absent citizens mark their ballots be- 

Ore election day. This was a proper exer- 
of legislative power. 

To count a certain number of ballots as 

&nd arbitrarily to invalidate others is 
to take away from the legislature “full 
Power” to enact legislation that treats all ab- 
Sentee voters alike. The court's decision is 
j bein discrimination between citizens. It 

& denial of “the equal protection under 
the laws” guaranteed to the citizens of Rhode 
Wand by the Federal Constitution itself. It 

& palpable tampering with the ballot box. 


William P. Connery, Jr., Post 6 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
Jude copy of the remarks of Cornelius 
Burke, contact officer of the Veterans’ 
tration regional office at Boston, 
Mass., who was the principal speaker at 
the 38th anniversary banquet of the Wil- 
P. Connery, Jr., post 6, American 
Legion, department of Massachusetts, 
held February 21, 1957, at the Edward 
Harrington School, Lynn, Mass. 
Mr, Burke has been a kind, sincere, 
conscientious employee of the Vet- 
Administration for the past 37 
Years, respected and admired by all of us 
as a real friend of the veterans. 
. Burke’s remarks are as follows: 
It gives me a great deal of personal pleas- 
to be the speaker tonight before my 
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own post of the American Legion on this, 
the occasion of our 38th annual banquet. 

I am grateful to the post for their kind 
inyltation to be their guest speaker not only 
tonight, but for many years past. 

When Vice Commander Connie O'Meara 
called and asked me to be the speaker, we 
discussed the subject matter of my talk. We 
decided that a short review of the origin of 
veterans’ pensions in the United States, the 
administration of the education and train- 
ing program under the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944, popularly known as the 
GI bill, and its effect on the economy of our 
country would be an appropriate and inter- 
esting subject. Also to give a report of my 
observation and evaluation of the work of 
the American Legion in behalf of veterans 
and their dependents from the close of 
World War I to the present day. 

I believe that it is well known to all 
service men and women and their families 
that our Government, through the Veterans’ 
Administration, operates today the largest 
individual medical, hospitalization, loan 
guaranty, vocational rehabilitation, educa- 
tion, and insurance programs in the world, 
and grants to its beneficiaries compensation 
and pensions in amounts greater than any 
other nation on earth. 

Today, we have over 22,600,000 veterans in 
the United States. These men and women 
served their country either in the Spanish- 
American War, World War I, World War II. 
or the Korean conflict, 

Veterans’ benefits are not new, either in 
theory or in practice. They are not politi- 
cally fostered gratuities for the few, imposed 
upon the American people to keep pace with 
the rising economic tide of the 20th century, 
Since the early days of organized warfare, 
governments have given special grants and 
allowances to men and women who have per- 
formed honorable military service, not as a 
payment, but as a token of respect and 
appreciation. 

The Scriptures tell us that Joshua's cap- 
tains shared in the division of the promised 
land. home in her imperial days made 
grants of corn, oil, and land to her return- 
ing soldiers and in many instances exempted 
them from taxation for life. 

The first veterans’ benefit law on record 
in America was enacted in 1636 by the Pil- 
grims of the Plymouth Colony while they 
were at war with the Pequot Indians. The 
Jaw stated: 

“In any case of necessity require to send 
forces abroade and their be not volunteers 
sufficient offered for the service; then it be 
lawful for the Govr and assistants to presse 
in his maties name by their warrant directed 
to the constables. Provided if any that shall 
goe returne maymed and hurt he shall be 
maintained competently by the Colony dur- 
ing his life.” 

This law was later revised by the General 
Court in 1671 with the following amend- 
ment: . 

“That if any man be sent forth as a sol- 
dier. and be so maimed in the service, that 
he is disabled from following his occasions, 
he shall be maintained by the Colony whilst 
he lives, according to his quality, and the 
capacity in which he served: and when dead, 
shall have the burial of a soldier.” 

In October 1780 the Continental Congress 
approved half pay for life to any officer of 
the American Revolution who served to the 
end of the war. 

In 1818 the Congress of the United States 
approved for the first time a pension law 
fer disabled veterans which included veter- 
ans whose disabilities were not the result of 
their military service. 

Special legislation was enacted following 
the Civil War, Spanish-American War, and 
World War I in gratitude to those who had 
served, but tonight I wish particularly to 
unvell the accomplishments of the greatest 
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granted to ret servicemen 


and women under the GI bill passed by the 
78th Congress on June 22, 1944, commonly 
known as Public Law 346. 

This GI bill was conceived and nurtured 
by the American Legion, a child the opposi- 
tion would refuse to adopt. At the time of 
its passage, many commentators, who lacked 
vision and the prize of human investment. 
remarked, It will be a waste of public funds 
and amount to nothing more than a revived 
WPA on a larger scale.” But as Al Smith 
would say. Let's look at the record.” 

In June 1956 we celebrated the 12th anni- 
versary of the passage of this law and the 
figures prepared for this anniversary are a 
glowing tribute to the Legionnaires who pre- 
sented the bill—a triumphant victory for the 
legislators who enacted it, and an honorable 
fulfillment by a grateful veteran populace. 

I appreciate how tiresome and confusing 
statistics can be but tonight I must use fig- 
ures to properly present the true effects this 
law has had on our present economy and the 
future welfare of our country. 

Our Nation has a long history of aid to 
the disabled veterans of our wars, particu- 
larly to those who incurred disabilities in 
the performance of their military duty, but 
the GI bill was the first major attempt to 
help the physically able yeteran in that great 
transition from war to peace. 

The American Legion in sponsoring this 
bill appreciated that the Government had 
a definite responsibility and would ade- 
quately fulfill that responsibility to those 
who were wounded or disabled as a result 
of disease or injury incurred in service. 

They were concerned and sought to avoid 
& repetition of the chaos of unemployment 
and the resulting hardships that existed 
in 1919 when an army of 4 million demo- 
bilized veterans marched into the labor 
market, 

The unselfish purpose of the bill was to 
restore to our men and women serving with 
the Armed Forces the position that might 
have been theirs had they not been called 
to defend the principles of liberty and 
equality. 

Let us not forget that, in addition to the 
15 million veterans to be discharged, there 
were 8 million demobilized defense workers 
who would be seeking security in the post- 
war upheaval, and that the majority of 
returning GI's knew no trade other than 
war. Tell me, without the GI bill, what 
national catastrophe might have occurred, 
with 23 million men anxious and eager to 
work out their civilian status, suddenly 
knocking on labor’s lean door back in 1946, 

We were always proud of our system of 
free education. We considered it the finest 
in the world. To our great surprise, the war 
exposed flaws in it. 

Over 4 million men in the Armed Forces 
had not graduated from elementary school. 
The illiterates rejected in the draft would 
have manned 20 Army divisions. 

I think we will agree that the well-being 
of the Nation includes the skills of its 
workers, the ability of its businessmen, the 
capacity of its professional men, and the hus- 
bandry of its farmers, No single national 
program ever gave so many people so many 
skills in so many pursuits as did the GI bill. 

During the first 12 years, nationally, that 
is, from the enactment of the law on June 
22, 1944, to June 1956, 7,900,000 of the 
former GI's went back to school on an edu- 
cational level that ranged from grade school 
to postgraduate work. 

Statistics further reveal that 2,200,000 
went to colleges and universities, 3,500,000 
went to schools below college level, 1,400,000 
took on-the-job training, 700,000 combined 
book knowledge with practical farm ex- 
perience, 
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Nationally, it refilled the country’s dan- 
gerously depleted pool of professional and 
skilled manpower, 

It trained 180,000 doctors and nurses, 
113,000 physical and research scientists, 450,- 
000 engineers, 711,000 mechanics. 

The benefits of the GI bill have even en- 
tered into the field of theology, probably 
the least publicized of all its accomplish- 
ments. In Massachusetts, alone, 805 priests, 
ministers, and rabbis were trained to serve 
God and country. Throughout the United 
States, 44.000 were educated. 

The Census Bureau now reports the GI 
bill advantage shows the average male vet- 
eran today has completed more than 12 years 
of school, The average nonveteran male a 
little less than 9 years. 

The higher level of education, the record 
indicates, has served to boost the earnings 
of the veteran far beyond that of the non- 
veteran. 

Another survey by the Census Bureau re- 
veals that veterans have generally out- 
distanced nonveterans in earnings. 

When the GI bill was taking hold in 1947, 
according to the survey, the average income 
of male veterans between 25 and 34 years 
of age was only $2,401, as against $2,585 for 
nonveterans in the same age bracket. 

Six years later, in 1953, the average income 
of the veteran rose 50 percent to $3,631, 
while the average income of nonveterans 
Tose only 19 percent to $3,065. 

Government statisticians calculate that by 
1970 more than 8 million veterans who were 
afforded training under this bill at an esti- 
mated cost of $15 billion, will have repaid the 
Government the full cost of the program. 
Because, as a result of their training, they 
have already attained an income level which 
will add an extra billion dollars a year in 
Federal income taxes. 

Another important feature of the GI bill 
Is the loan-guaranty program. More than 
4,800,000 veterans have received GI loans 
valued at nearly $40 billion. 

In 1944, the pessimists insisted that the 
veteran would not pay the money back and 
that Congress would eventually be forced to 
write it off the books as a loss. 

Once again, Let's look at the record.” 
Grateful veterans have been the best credit 
risks in this country; they have defaulted in 
less than one-half of 1 percent of their loans. 

There are many other programs operating 
in the VA, but time does not permit a review 
of them tonight. 

AMERICAN LEGION 

Those of us who have been members of this 
great patriotic and humanitarian organiza- 
tion, the American Legion, since its incep- 
tion immediately following World War I, 
take great pride in reviewing the organiza- 
tion's accomplishments, particularly in its 
major programs, namely, rehabilitation, child 
welfare, community service, Americanism, 
and national security. 

Its first major legislative victory was in 
August 1921, when it successfully advocated 
the consolidation of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance, the Federal Board of Vocational 
Education, and that part of the Public Health 
Service assigned to the care of veterans, into 
a unit to be known as the Veterans Bureau 
and for the specific purpose of rendering 
more efficient service to the veterans and 
their dependents. 

In 1922 and 1923, the Legion proposed an 
increase in disability ratings and a liberal- 
ization of the requirements for granting 
service connection in certain disabilities. 

The legion’s great legislative year was in 
1924 when they sponsored the World War 
Veterans Act, passed by Congress on June 7 
of that year. This law, to the veterans of 
World War I, was synonymous with the GI 
bill for World War II veterans. The crucial 
difference was that the latter veteran verit- 
ably exchanged the uniform for the cap and 
gown or the opportunity for on-the-job 
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training, whereas the older veteran was 
obliged to wait 5% years for this law, 

This act covered all phases of VA opera- 
tions, including increased compensation, the 
establishment of presumptive periods for 
certain constitutional disabilities, hospitali- 
zation for nonservice-connected conditions, 
and less exacting requirements for vocation- 
al training. 

The Adjusted Compensation Act (familiar- 
ly Known as the World War I bonus bill) 
was enacted that same year. 

Subsequently, during the years 1924 to 
1932, the legion in the role of humanitarian- 
ism, successfully fought to ease the burden of 
veterans caught in the throes of depression, 
by amendments to the World War Veterans 
Act and the Adjusted Service Act, thereby 
enabling needy veterans to- obtain loans 
against their bonus certificates. 

In 1932, truly the dark ages in Ameri- 
can history, when our great economic struc- 
ture collapsed, when the doors of our banks 
were closed, when human bread lines dotted 
the cities of our Nation, when disabled vet- 
erans sold apples on street corners, the 
American Legion mustered all its strength 
and resources to protect and defend the 
benefit laws then on the books against the 
onslaught of certain organized groups who 
were trying to discredit the veterans by 
characterizing them as Treasury raiders.” 

There was organized in this country at that 
time an organization known as the National 
Economy League. Local branches were 
formed in almost every city in the United 
States. There is no doubt they were acting 
in good faith. Their sole purpose was to 
reduce Government spending and balance 
the national budget, They directed their 
attack at the veteran. Unfortunately, they 
were not fully aware of the true veteran pic- 
ture at that time. 

In 70 percent of the cases, compensation 
to veterans was greatly reduced, cutting out 
entirely all pension payments to World War 
I veterans for non-service-connected disa- 
bilities unless they were totally disabled. It 
Umited hospitalization to the treatment of 
servicerconnected disabilities only. They 
reasoned that if veterans’ payments con- 
tinued, the country would be bankrupt. 
They argued that if the current $32 billion 
debt reached 36 billion, the country would 
become insolvent. Today, a 275 billion debt 
finds the country still solvent. 

To the bewilderment of veterans and their 
families, the 73d Congress on March 20, 1933, 
passed Public Law 2, “An act to maintain 
the credit of the United States,“ familiarly 
known as the Economy Act. This empowered 
the President to change or prescribe rules 
and regulations necessary, in his opinion 
alone, for the economical] operation of the 
VA. Accordingly, VA appropriations were 
drastically curtailed. In most cases, com- 
pensation was greatly reduced, World War I 
pensions completely eliminated except for 
the totally disabled, and hospitalization lim- 
ited to service-connected disabilities only. 

In the final enactment of this law, Billy 
Connery, for whom this post is proudly and 
affectionately named, was one of the fey 
who refused to follow his party leadership 
and stood by the veteran in voting against 
the legislation. His work in Congress was 
dedicated to the veteran, and his name will 
be cherished for his devotion to the ex- 
serviceman and his tireless efforts in behalf 
of labor and the underprivileged. 

The late Ed Hayes, of Chicago, one of the 
greatest national commanders of all times, 
and a totally disabled veteran himself, took 
the fight for restoration of these benefits to 
the people of the United States. He visited 
every large city in every State in the Union 
and invited veterans, nonveterans, members 
of the Economy League, civic groups, and all 
fair-minded citizens to join with the Legion 
in a move to right the great injustice done 
to disabled veterans, 
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Even after his term of office had expired, 
Ed Hayes was commissioned by the Legion 
to continue his fight against the Economy 
Act. Principally through his efforts and the 
indomitable spirit he engendered into the 
hearts of all Legionnaires victory loomed 
large and within 18 months after passage 
Congress restored every benefit that had been 
taken away on service-connected disabilities 
except one, and that was subsequently re- 
stored in 1949. This particular disability af- 
fected less than 200 veterans in Massachu- 
setts. The right to hospitalization for non- 
service- connected disabilities was also re- 
stored. The American Legion emerged from 
this fight more powerful than ever. Again 
they rallied to the aid of the World War I 
veteran and made it possible for his bonus 
to be paid in full in 1936 rather than 1945. 

You World War II and Korean veterans 
should appreciate why we oldtimers are 
so proud of this great organization. In 1943, 
the Legion, profiting by their experiences 
following World War I, appointed a commit- 
tee of the best minds within the Legion to 
submit recommendations for the House Vet- 
erans' Affairs Committee in the Congress on 
what they believed this country should do 
for its returning World War II servicemen 
and women. 

The Legion committee drafted what was 
later known as the World War II GI bill, 
which I reviewed with you in the early part 
of my talk. The important thing to remem- 
ber is that Congress had this law on the 
books 1 year prior to the cessation of hos- 
tilities in either the European or Pacific 
theaters of war. 

They also passed a similar bill for those 
who served during the Korean conflict with 
practically the same benefits as were granted 
to World War II servicemen and women. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that 
we have lived during the most wonderful and 
most critical period in world history—won- 
derful because of its scientific discoveries 
and advancement; critical because of thé 
wars, unrest, and lack of character and re- 
spect by some world leaders for the rights 
and dignity of man. 

Whether we served in World War I, World 
War I. or the Korean conflict, we have 
played a major part in our country’s transi- 
tion from a continental to a world power. 

Down through the years since its incep- 
tion in February 1919, the American Legion 
has been a great force for good in this coun- 
try. It has remained steadfast for God 
country. It has stood side by side with some 
of our great religious leaders as a wall 
the spread of communism and other isms 
or crackpot ideologies in this country. Its 
leadership has been sound. Y have never 
known the Legion to be wrong on any stan 
it has taken whether it has been for national 
defense, preparedness, military training, eit- 
izenship, veterans’ benefits, or foreign affairs 

They may have been criticized for their 
stand on certain controversial issues but time 
has proven them to be right. 

We, as veterans of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, should value our membership 
in this great organization, the American Le- 
gion, with the same reverence as we do our 
citizenship in this great country of ours, the 
United States of America. I thank you. 
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The executive board is as follows: P. C. 
Walter Melanaphy, John Pasquale, Les- 
ter Twoomey, Joseph L. White, Eric Ban- 
nister, William Huggins, William For- 


Dangerous Attacks on Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp a recent article by the 
eminent journalist, Roscoe Drummond, 
Which concerns current attacks upon 
the United States Supreme Court, such 
as we have seen made by the State Leg- 
islature of Georgia in its move to im- 
beach six judges of that branch. Mr. 

ond is but one of the many 
national authorities, in varied lines of 
Dublic service and endeavor, who has put 

e warning of dangerous on such at- 
tacks and in simple language for all to 
Understand set forth the reasons why 
the democratic concepts that are the 
heritage of the American people—not 
just its minorities—are jeopardized by 
Such appeals. As the author points out, 

is not criticism of the opinions of 
Judges, but criticism of the authority of 
the Court which is prompted by racial 
Prejudice. The American public ought 
to be alarmed because in this ugly form 
of bigotry its system of government is 
being attacked. I should like to empha- 
Size Mr, Drummond's words as a warning 
to the American people that in the role 
as interpreter of what State and Federal 
Chin are constitutional and what are 


Above all else the Court does two things: 
1. It prevents the Federal Government and 
the State governments from encroaching 
Upon each other, thus preserving the bal- 
of our Federal system. 
2. It protects the constitutional liberties 
ot all the people from encroachment by 
either the States or the Federal Government. 


The full article follows: 
DANGEROUS ATTACKS ON SUPREME COURT 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
Wasuincron.—Nearly every President has 
had to defend his constitutional powers from 
Congressional encroachment. Mr. Eisenhower 
a hard time keeping his authority to 
Police the Federal personnel from slipping 
into the hands of eager Congreasmen. 
Nearly every Congress has had to defend its 
Ndependence—sometimes not too success- 
Tully—trom Presidential encroachment, For 
à considerable period during Franklin Roose- 
velt's dominance, Congress found itself more 
& subordinate than a coordinate branch of 
the Government. 

It seems to me time somebody raised a 
Voice to defend the third branch of Govern- 
t, the United States Supreme Court. 

President can defend himself. Con- 

Breas can defend itself. But the Justices of 
Supreme Court, speaking only through 
88 can never speak in their own 


The Court is today the target of some 
turbulent controversy because of its trend 
A opinions on racial questions, even as it 

the target of turbulent controversy 20 
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years ago when it was striking down some 
of the early New Deal legislation as uncon- 
stitutional. 

Criticism of the Court's rulings Is healthy 
and desirable. The legal opinions of judges 
should be no more sacrosanct than the politi- 
cal opinions of politicians. That the opinion 
of the Supreme Court is legally final does not 
make it infallible; it isn’t. 

But criticism of the authority of the Su- 
preme Court seems to me unhealthy and 
dangerous. 

The Constitution does not spell out the 
precise role the Supreme Court shall play. 
It remained for the Court itself to define its 
Tunction. 

It was largely through the force and co- 
gency of the opinions of Chief Justice John 
Marshall that the Court established itself as 
the interpreter of what laws, State and Fed- 
eral, are constitutional and what are not. 

When some deeply resent a decision of the 
Court, they often attack the jurisdiction of 
the Court. But the fact remains that while 
the Court originally asserted its role as in- 
terpreter of the Constitution, no action has 
ever been taken, either by Congress or by the 
people, to alter or restrict its authority one 
iota, ` 
Such a course has been open to us for 
nearly 150 years but the jurisdiction of the 
Court remains untouched. 

When, in 1937, President Roosevelt tried to 
mold the opinions of the Supreme Coutr 
more to his liking by his court-packing 
plan, he suffered the severest defeat of his 
career, 

Above all else the Court does two things: 

1. It prevents the Federal Government and 
the State governments from encroaching 
upon each other, thus preserving the balance 
of our Federal system. 

2. It protects the constitutional liberties 
of all the people from encroachment by 
either the States or the Federal Government. 


Syria Army To Get Red Tutors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


. OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing dispatch, written by Gaston 
Coblentz, from Bonn, Germany, appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1957. 

If this is one of the Arab countries we 
will be aiding with part of the $200 mil- 
lion proposed in President Eisenhower's 
Middle East resolution, then I suggest 
that we must restrict the use of such aid. 

SYRIA Army Sam To Ger Rep TUTORS 
(By Gaston Coblentz) 

Bonn, February 23.—The last of a group 
of postwar German military advisers to the 
Syrian Army were reported today to have 
been dismissed by the Government at Da- 
mascus to make way for Russian and Czech 
instructors. 

The teported German dismissals have coin- 
cided with signs of increased Communist 
bloc activity in Syria in the last month, in- 
cluding new arrivals of Communist arms and 
military technicians. 

Since the late 1940's successive Syrian 
regimes have employed up to as many as 50 
German military advisers recruited on an 
Individual basis. Some of the men involved 
found it advisable to absent themselves from 
Germany during the early postwar period. 
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The chief of the German group, a Colonel 
Kriebel. a former instructor in military tac- 
tics at the Berlin War Academy, was one of 
the last two German officers to be dropped by 
the Syrians. 

On his dismissal he was received by Presi- 
dent Shukri al-Kuwatly, who gave him a 
high Syrian decoration for outstanding 
services, 


Leaders of Veterans Speak Up for Israel 


> 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
finest and intensely patriotic organiza- 
tions in our midst is the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America. 
It has been in existence for more than 
six decades, haying been founded in 1896. 
Throughout all these years, this organi- 
zation has been concerned primarily 
with fostering programs of Americanism 
and with protection of the war veteran 
and the rights to which he is entitled 
under the law. 

I know personally many of its mem- 
bers and leaders in Brooklyn and am 
familiar with the outstanding work they 
are doing to further the cause of Ameri- 
canism and of the war veteran. I take 
this opportunity to pay a deserving trib- 
ute to them for their achievements. 

On February 25, 1957, a huge rally took 
place at Madison Square Garden in New 
York which was attended by 18,000 peo- 
ple. The purpose of that rally was to 
protest against the possible imposition of 
sanctions against Israel in connection 
with the United Nations request for 
troop withdrawals from the Gaza and 
Aqaba areas. 


One of the speakers at that rally was 
William Carmen, national commander of 
the Jewish War Veterans. At the con- 
clusion of his remarks, Mr. Carmen read 
the text of a telegram from Mr. Dan 
Daniels, national commander of the 
American Legion. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to insert into the RECORD 
the address by Mr. Carmen and the text 
of Mr. Daniels’ telegram: 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM CARMEN, NATIONAL COM- 
MANDER OF THE JEWISH Wan VETERANS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AT THE 
ARTTA SQUARE GARDEN RALLY, FEBRUARY 

94 


I speak to you this evening as a repre- 
sentative of the men and women of the 
United States who fought and died because 
of diplomatic errors of another period with- 
in our lifetime. 

Thirty-six odd years ago there was intro- 
duced in the world a new cancer, It came 
in the form of a man by the name of Adolf 
Hitler. It ate out the entrails of morality 
and decency and it brought upon the world 
a river of blood that will forever stain the 
face of this earth. 

Most of us have seen with our own eyes 
this degradation of the human race. We 
have seen our people butchered and slaugh- 
tered. The phrase “political expediency” 
summons up remembrances of unimagina- 
ble horrors perpetrated upon the Jewish 
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people by the fulminatlons ot this great 
monster of the 20th century. 

The Jew is a blight upon mankind, Adoif 
Hitler cried, The Jew is the cause of all 
worldly ilis; the hateful propaganda ma- 
chine of the Third Reich pounded lie after 
lie into the disgruntled minds of the frus- 
trated, and the innocent breaking down all 
foundations of that morality which Moses 
gave to the world as he stepped down from 
Mount Sinai many years ago. 

How many of us Americans spilled our 
blood on the black earth of the Argonne, 
the whife sands of Anzio and the thorned 
hedgerows of the French countryside so that 
this monster could be destroyed? 

And even then we had come too late for 
the stench of the gas chamber and the oven 
had already putrified the air of Europe. 

What a masterful lesson for civilization. 
How much blood was spilled to learn the 
bare rudiments of this momentous lesson? 

Out of this chaos and destruction came 
the United Nations. A renewed morality, 
we thought, by the nations of the world who 
resolved with pious phrases that never again 
shall there come upon the face of this earth 
the scourge through which the world had 

ust passed. 

: We here in America had honestly thought 
once and for all the conscience of the world 
had risen to that point where it would never 
again allow the slightest glimmer of an evil 
dictatorship to wreak havoc upon the world. 

But as with most idealism, the deed falls 
far short of the word and today we find our- 
selves disillusioned by Communist imperial- 
ism, hypnotised into passiveness by fear; and 
yes, even political expediency. For lo and 
behold, a new embryo of evil has risen in 
the world—disregarding morality and de- 
cency as Hitler had done. 

He too has come as a reformer, as a hope 
for his starving, illiterate and impoverished 
people. And he too begins his own degra- 
dation of humankind in the same manner as 
Hitler had done. He takes what is not his 
to take. He destroys without reason. II- 
logic and indecency are his watchwords. 

And worst of all, he brings wrath upon 
our people with the same hatreds that our 
generation knows so well, bringing death, 
disaster and more and more destruction. 

What does it take for the conscience of the 
world to be aroused? Nasser is persecuting 
innocent human beings. Nasser has made 
his ultimate goal clear—to push the demo- 
cratic nation of Israel off the face of the 
earth, 

We need to reflect upon the similarity of 
these two dictatorships because our faith is 
bound up in it, the fate of each one of us 
and our collective fate. The Soviet Com- 
munist penetration of Egypt and the other 
Arab Middle East States has already gone 
much too far for the welfare of the United 
States. This together with the Nazi rem- 
nants of the leadership of Adolf Hitler have 
created a grave warning for the free world. 
In fairness to the people of the United States, 
our allies in France, England, Israel, and 
the other democratic nations of the free 
world, we must realine our thought with the 
fundamental issue, that of communism plus 
naziism plus Nasserism versus democracy. 
When the problem confronting us now is 
overcome as surely as it will be and fairness, 
justice and equality banish the thought of 
sanctions against Israel, we who have fought 
in the wars which are now history—pray 
with you that the errors of yesterday will not 
be repeated again in the tomorrows ahead. 

We all know the terrible outcome of World 
War II because of the attempt to do business 
with Hitler. I cannot predict the outcome 
of a prospective world war III should we 
appease and continue to do business with 
Nasser, but this I do know, that the ultimate 
result will be not only the elimination of 
world Jewry, but of all mankind. 
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I pray with you that all of the leaders 
of our country will guide us on the same 
moral course that has made and kept the 
United States free for 181 years. 

The following telegram was sent to Na- 
tional Commander William Carmen on the 
eve of the Madison Square Garden rally, 
February 25, 1957, by the national com- 
mander of the American Legion, Dan 
Daniels: 

“Speaking as national commander of the 
American Legion, I share the serious concern 
of many of our Government's responsible 
leaders and our fellow citizens that the 
United States will support a resolution call- 
ing for sanctions against Israel for failing 
to withdraw forces from the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Gaza strip despite the absence of 
adequate guaranties for the safety of her 
citizens, for the security of her territory 
and economy. In the opinion of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the United States would be 
guilty of a serious error in judgment if it 
supports sanctions against Israel. By sup- 
porting such sanctions, we would be indicat- 
ing ourselves as participants in-the creation 
of a dual standard of operation for the 
United Nations. Certainly this would have 
validity in the light of our failure to demand 
similar United Nations sanctions against 
Russia, India, and Egypt for their refusal 
to abide by equally important U. N. resolu- 
tions. Disciplinary measures were not ap- 
plied against Egypt for denying Suez Canal 
to Israeli ships, against the Soviet Union 
for ignoring a resolution calling for an end 
to Soviet atrocities in Hungary, or against 
India for rejecting United Nations partici- 
pation in Kashmir dispute. 

“Israel cannot be considered a common 
aggressor when all except the Communist 
nations of the world acknowledge her right 
to protect her citizens against injury and 
death from continued raids nor should she 
be punished for attempting to insure the 
solvency of her economy and integrity of 
her territory against outright aggression or 
economic attacks resulting from the nation- 
alization and blockage of the Suez Canal. 
Instead of supporting sanctions against Is- 
rael, United States should use its influ- 
ence to secure the United Nations actions 
that will guarantee against restrictions, Is- 
raeli commerce in the Gulf of Aqaba, the 
Suez Canal, and conditions of stability in 
the Gaza area. When the United Nations 
has demonstrated its determination and 
ability to enforce such essential guaranties 
then our Government can audibly demand 
that Israel comply with U. N. requests to 
withdraw her forces from these areas. In 
the opinion of the American Legion unless 
and until these conditions are created we of 
the United States and U. N. can’t approve 
of sanctions against Israel without estab- 
lishing a dual standard of morality that must 
lead inevitably to the destruction of the 
U. N. and to the deterioration of our coun- 
try's position as the recognized leader of the 
free world.” 


A Cool Man for a Hot Spot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Oregon 
Journal, of Portland, on the appoint- 
ment of Arne J. Soumela as Commis- 
sioner of the Fish and Wildlife Service: 
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A Coot Man For a Hor Spor 

Soon after Douglas McKay entered the 
Eisenhower Cabinet, he sent back to Oregon 
for a friendly, pipe-smoking outdoor person- 
ality who was always cool and alert in the 
hottest fishing controversy over dams, irri- 
gation, and fishing regulations. This pipe 
smoker is Arnie J. Suomela, then Oregon 
Director of Fisheries. McKay made him 
Assistant Director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and now President Eisenhower has 
nominated our congenial Arnie for Commis- 
stoner of the newly reorganized Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

America’s fish and wildlife conservation 
problems are becoming more acute. It was 
reason for the President to turn to a leader 
who has had a great deal of experience, 
technological and administrative, in our own 
Northwest and Alaska, where fish and game 
are under heavy attack. 

Behind Suomela is a life close to fish and 
game. He was reared among the commercial 
and sports fishermen of Ilwaco, Wash., near 
the mouth of the once fish-rich Columbia. 
From his father’s gillnet boat he left for the 
University of Washington, where he was 
trained in biology. His work in the fishing 
fronts has been long, varied, and intense. 
He studied depletion of salmon in Alaska, 
Puget Sound, and the Columbia system. Be- 
cause he served both the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States of Washington and Ore- 
gon at different times in fisheries research, 
he obtained valuable experience in how these 
different agencies can work together for the 
public good—and for the fish and wildlife. 

We feel confident that the Senate will have 
no occasion to put out barbed hooks in tak- 
ing up confirmation of Suomela’s appoint- 
ment. He should get the Senate's blessing 
in one filling of his companionable pipe. 


Georgia Revises History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, asa follow- 
up to the article entitled Dangerous At- 
tacks on the Supreme Court.“ which I 
today submitted for inclusion in the 
Recorp, I also offer the following edi- 
torial comment from the New York 
Times on the Georgia State Senate's res- 
olution that Congress declare the 14th 
and 15th amendments to the United 
States Constitution null and void. 
Whereas in the first instance the attack 
was upon the authority of the United 
States Supreme Court, in this it is upon 
the United States Congress. To destroy 
the 14th and 15th amendments, the 
Georgia Legislature has termed the 39th, 
40th, and 41st Congresses “as nothing 
more than private assemblages unlaw- 
fully attempting to exercise the legisla- 
tive power of the United States.” The 
American people could not ask for @ 
clearer picture of warning of how big- 
otry seeks to destroy the basic system of 
democratic government by striking first 
at one branch and then at another 
branch of government until only a form 
of tyranny remains as a substitute. 

The article follows: 

GEORGIA Revises History 

No doubt the Georgia State Senate accepts 

the fact that it was General Lee, not Gen- 
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eral Grant, who surrendered at Appomattox. 
What the Georgia lawmakers do question, in 
A resolution passed on Friday, is the author- 
ity of the 39th, 40th, and 41st Congresses. 
These bodies, we are now asked to believe, 
Were “nothing more than private assem- 
blages unlawfully attempting to exercise the 
legislative power of the United States.” 
The new Georgian school of historians has, 
therefore, asked Congress to declare the 
14th and 15th amendments to the United 
States Constitution null and void. Frankly, 
We hope Congress will not do this. The 14th 
amendment amplified the Bill of Rights by 
forbidding the States to “abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of the citizens of the 
United States,” and so on. Without this 
amendment the segregation decision of the 


Supreme Court of May 17, 1954, would not 


stand. The 15th amendment stipulates that 
neither the United States nor any State shall 
deny any citizen the right to vote “on ac- 
Count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude.” 

To those who are attached to such rights 
as these amendments guarantee, repeal 
Would be extremely inconvenient. Repeal 
might be confusing to some of those techni- 
Cal persons“ known as corporations, for 
these, too, get some protection out of the 
14th amendment. On the other hand, for any 
Majority of any other ‘race, creed, or color 
Wishing to injure and exploit a minority of 
any race, creed, or color, both amendments 
are annoying obstacles. 

We suspect that the late Robert E. Lee, 
revered commander of the Army of Northern 

nia, would be the last man to have any 
Patience with the Georgia State Senate at 
this moment. He knew what happened and 
Why it. happened. Now, 92 years after Ap- 
Pomattox, the Georgia legislators seem to 
have forgotten what Lee knew. Perhaps they 
should go back to school for a week or so— 
A segregated school, if that is the way they 
feel about it. 


United States Policy Toward Eastern 
Europe: A Lost Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the 11th 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
Will shortly pass into history. Before it 
does so I believe it would be appropriate 

Present for the record the exchange 
Of correspondence described below. 
On February 7, 1957, 19 Members of 
House wrote to President Eisen- 
hower to urge that the United States 
Seek a United Nations investigation intq 
Soviet intervention in the 10 -captive 
States of central and eastern Europe. 
We believed that such an investigation, 
Coming immediately after the Soviet 
Union's brutal action in Hungary, would 
one positive step this country could 
e to focus world attention on the 
threat to world peace produced by con- 
tinued Soviet oppression of the people 
Of these states, Our letter followed a 
Meeting with representatives of the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations, an 
Organization of democratic leaders in 
exile from Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
Vakia; Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
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ania, Poland, and Rumania. 
reads as follows: 


The letter 


FEBRUARY 7, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Prestpent: Under article 35 of 
the United Nations Charter, the United 
States is empowered to bring to the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly any situation 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. Such a sit- 
uation, we believe, exists today because of 
the interference by the Soviet Union with 
the right to self-determination of the peo- 
ples of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. The 
Soviet Union's intervention and oppression 
in these areas, in violation of article 2, chap- 
ter 4 of the Charter (prohibiting threats 
or use of force against the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any 
state) and of article 1 (listing as purposes 
of the U. N. the developing of friendly re- 
lations among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self-de- 
termination of peoples) has brought about 
the possibility of revolts which could well 
lead to world war, 

For these reasons, we urge that the United 
States, at the current 11th session of the 
General Assembly, initiate or support an 
effort to include on the Assembly's agenda 
an inquiry into the situation in these cap- 
tive states, and its threat to world peace. 
The fact that the Assembly on December 
14, 1956, voted to include on its agenda 
the alleged United States intervention in 
the domestic affairs of these states makes 
it doubly important, in our opinion, that 
the Soviet intervention and its dangers be 
formally inquired into. 

Respectfully, 

CHARLES A. BOYLE, JOHN D. DINGELL, 
EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, PETER W. Ro- 
DINO, STEWART L. UDALL, THOMAS LUD- 
LOW ASHLEY, HUGH J. ADDONIZIO, JAMES 
ROOSEVELT, CHARLES A. VANIK, B. F. 
Sisk, FRANK M. COFFIN, HARLAN HAGEN, 
Henry S. REUSS, FRANK THOMPSON, JR., 
GrorGE M. RHODES, EDITH GREEN, BAR- 
RATT O'HARA, GEORGE S. MCGOVERN, 
TORBERT H. MACDONALD. 


On February 11 the White House re- 
plied, over the signature of Bryce N. 
Harlow, Administrative Assistant to the 
President. Mr. Harlow promised caréful 
consideration. His letter read: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 11, 1957, 
The Honorable Henry S. REUSS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Reuss: The President has asked 
me to express to you and to the cosigners of 
your February 7 letter his appreciation of 
your taking the time and interest to give 
him your views in respect to the position of 
the United States delegation to the United 
Nations on the situation in the captive states 
of Eastern Europe. The President asked that 
you be advised—and this same advice is 
being transmitted to the cosigners of your 
letter—that your views on this important 
matter will have most careful consideration, 
and that he understands fully and shares 
your deep concern over the well-being and 
freedom of these captive peoples. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Bryce N. HARLOW, 

Administrative Assistant to the President. 


The United Nations General Assembly 
is now drawing to a close and it is a 
matter of deep regret to me that the 
United States did not take the action 
which we recommended. Our lost op- 
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portunity has been well described in a 
statement issued by the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations on March 1. 
I present it below, together with the 
covering letter with which it was trans- 
mitted to me: 3 
ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., March 4, 1957. 

The Honorable Henry S. REUSS, 

United States House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Desr Sm: It was most thoughtful on your 
part to send me copies of the letter which 
you and your colleagues sent to the Presi- 
1 of the United States on February 7, 

The letter was made available to members 
of our General Committee and I was asked 
to express to you the gratitude of our organ- 
ization for having so forcefully urged that 
the United States, at the current llth ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, initiate or 
support an effort to include on the Assem- 
bly’s agenda an inquiry into the situation 
in the captive states and its threat to world 
peace. 

To our great disappointment the efforts 
aiming at bringing up the issue of our cap- 
tive nations in the U. N. have once again 
been fruitless. Not even the excellent op- 
portunity. which the Soviets have offered to 
the free nations when they came forward 
with a complaint against “United States 
interference” in the internal affairs of the 
East-Central European States has been taken 
advantage of to set in motion an Inquiry on 
Soviet intervention. 

In enclosing a statement we have issued 
on March 1, 1957, concerning the record of 
the lith General Assembly on matters of 
direct concern to us, let me stress that 
despite the many setbacks we encounter we 
shall keep on urging the free nations to 
listen to the plea which you have so gen- 
erously espoused in your letter to the 
President. 

With many thanks and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Vitis MASENS, 
8 Chairman. 


ACEN GREATLY DISAPPOINTED aT Two U. N. 
FAILURES + 


The Assembly of Captive European Nations, 
speaking for the silenced peoples of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania, ex- 
pressed its disappointment in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations’ failure to 
take collective measures against the U. S. 
S. R. for its aggression against Hungary and 
for its reluctance to turn tables on the So- 
viet Union when it accused the United 
States of intervention in the internal af- 
fairs of the East-Central European Nations, 

The ACEN statement read: 

“Now that the 11th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly is drawing to a 
close, the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions is bound to express its disappoint- 
ment in two failures of the world organiza- 
tion. 

“First, the General Assembly has failed 
even to consider collective measures against 
the Soviet Union for its criminal actions in 
Hungary. 

“Ever since November 4, 1956, our As- 
sembly has been urging that sanctions, under 
articles 6, 41 and 42, of the Charter be ap- 
plied against the Soviet Union. Such an 
action would have represented the punish- 
ment of a violator of the United Nations 
Charter and constituted an attempt to com- 
pel him to heed the 9 U. N. resolutions con- 
demning him and asking him to withdraw 
his armed forces from Hungary. 

“Instead of an enforcement action the 
General Assembly has seen fit to appoint, on 
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January 10, a special committee to investi- 
ggte the facts of Soviet intervention in 
Hungary, which were in the main well sub- 
stantiated. While welcoming any step de- 
signed to establish an authoritative and de- 
tailed record of events in Hungary, ACEN 
warned at that time against any attempt 
to use such investigation as a substitute for 
effective action or an excuse to further defer 
long overdue enforcement action. These 

vings were confirmed: since January 
10, United Nations action, on Hungary was 
confined to the factfinding efforts of the 
special committee. 

“In contrast to the reluctance shown 
by United Nations member nations to initiate 
collective measures in the case of Hungary, 
sanctions have been considered against a 
United Nations member state for partial non- 
compliance with the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. In the view of ACEN this is 
a clearcut case of double standard and self- 
contradiction which, in the case of a body 
designed to serve as a repository of the trust 
of the peoples of the world, assumes huge 
proportions and harbors gravest dangers. On 
the one hand, all important international 
action is shifted to the United Nations. On 
the other—a great power is given by this 
precedent a free hand to embark on any 

t venture, being assured in advance 
that the limit of the United Nations’ action 
will be verbal condemnation. 

“Equally grave and difficult to understand 
is the failure of the West to take advantage 
of the Soviet complaint against the alleged 
United States interference in the internal 
affairs of the East-Central European nations 
and to turn the tables against the real inter- 
ventionist—the Soviet Union. 

“It is true that the debates have once again 
brought to the fore the undeniable fact that 
the misery, unrest, and bloodshed in the 
captive countries have but one source: The 
occupation of these countries by force and 
the continuous Soviet interference in their 
national affairs. It is no less true that these 
debates have occasioned a welcome restate- 
ment of United States support for the aspira- 
tions of the captive European nations to free- 
dom and independence. 

“Still, the enslaved peoples feel entitled to 
expect more than reassuring statements in 
rebuttal of false Soviet charges. They feel 
that a full-scale examination by the United 
Nations, of Soviet intervention in their af- 
fairs and its dangerous comsequences has 
long been overdue, For only such exami- 
nation would lead to a formal finding and 
hence to remedial action. 

“ACEN maintains that the situation cre- 
ated in East Central Europe by Soviet aggres- 
sion and intervention represents a continu- 
ous threat to peace and security within the 
meaning of article 39 of the Charter. Not 
only has it led to revolutionary explosions 
but, if not righted, it would make such explo- 
sions a permanent feature of that region. 
Therefore, being at the root of the present 
world tension, this situation must engage the 
attention of the United Nations if the world 
organization is to live up to its purpose. 

“It has been said that the Soviet Union 
continues holding the captive countries in 
bondage because of an exaggerated concern 
for security. Such an interpretation is mis- 
leading in that it fails to stress the basically 
aggressive and expansionist nature of the 
Soviet State whose security will remain en- 
dangered as long as there exists a single non- 
Communist-nation in the world. 

“By the same token the Assembly cannot 
agree with the notion that a full-scale exam- 
ination by the U. N. of Soviet aggression 
and intervention would increase the inter- 
national tension and sharpen the cold war. 
On the contrary, turning the back on issues 
of global importance or pretending that they 
do not exist has always been conducive to 
wars. Only by going to the root of the 
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existing trouble in the world and by boldly 
attacking the issues confronting it can the 
United Nations avoid the fate of its prede- 
cessor, the League of Nations.” i 


What Is Aggression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent article by S. L. A. Mar- 
shall, which appeared in the Detroit 
News of March 3, 1957, is most timely and 
should be read by all: 

Or ARMS AND MEN: WHAT Is AGGRESSION? 
(By S. L. A. Marshall) 


Well, up till the turn of the century the 
question was relatively easy to answer. War 
was much simpler then than now; for ex- 
ample, it was distinguished from peace by a 
clearly defined line. Such terms as sitting 
war, Cold war, undeclared war, hot war, and 
total war had not yet been born. They are 
all inventions of our day, along with the in- 
terminable armistice and the violence-ridden 
truce. 

But there are a few fundamentals. Ag- 
gression, by its clearest definition, is an un- 
provoked act of violence, whether its victim 
is a nation or a man. The rule says that any 
man has an inalienable right to shake his 
fist, which right ends when his fist contacts 
the other fellow’s nose. 

Yes; that makes everything easy—simply 
follow the rule. It makes aggressors of 
Genghis Khan, Attila the Hun, and Hannibal. 
These rough characters didn't have to in- 
vade Europe; they had enough country of 
their own. Clean cases could also be made 
against Alexander, Charles XII, Napoleon, 
Hitler, and that doughty warrior, Hernan 
Cortez, who hexed the Aztecs into oblivion. 

Now how about Abe Lincoln? He didn't 
have to make war on the South, which asked 
only to withdraw in peace. There is the 
answer that he was provoked, if not by the 
act of secession, then by a few weak guns at 
Sumter, Intrinsically, it was little enough 
sound and fury to justify a conflict costing 
more lives than any war in United States 
history. 

But that was not how Lincoln saw it. He 
deemed the provocation sufficient to justify 
unlimited action. Today, no one says he was 
wrong, though when he started, most of his 
countrymen doubted he was right. Had his 
war become lost, history might have written 
a wholly different verdict on the morality of 
his decision. 

TODAY'S ATTITUDE 


Even so, things were simpler then. To- 
day, at the United Nations, statesmen act as 
if they truly believe that when forces 
formally advance across another nation’s 
frontier, with the intention of knocking 
down its defenses, that ipso facto is aggres- 
sion, while practically any other power ac- 
tion is not. 

In trying to penalize Israel for invading 
Sinal, the U. N. does not come out openly 
and say that this is its new rule for judg- 
ing aggression, and that hereafter it will be 
applied. In fact, until now, U. N. has scru- 
pulously refrained from charging Israel with 
aggression, while at the same time acting 
toward Israel as if it had been judged and 
found guilty. 

There is a good reason for this ambiguity. 
U. N. is on the wrong side of custom and of 
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law. There was no peace between Israel and 
Egypt at the time when the alleged offense 
was committed, for the specific reason that 
Egypt insisted on maintaining a state of 
belligerency. 

U. N. had arranged various truces and 
armistices, which neither party respected 
greatly, and which Egypt used mainly to 
stage warlike incursions against Israel. The 
U. N. did not choose to regard these forays 
as an ultimate provocation of Israel, though 
in ratio, if the United States had experienced 
the same hurts from its neighbors, 150,000 
of its citizens would have been killed or 
wounded. We would not likely have brooked 
it. 

U. N. is not so constituted that it could 
have returned any such judgment. In any 
case, it would have been unwise, since it 
would have encouraged full-scale war. 
There is the other objection that no in- 
stitution such as U. N. may finally acknowl- 
edge the magnitude of its own failure with- 
out losing all dignity. 

So U. N. and its agent, Dag HammarskJold, 
had to come right down to the wire pretend- 
ing that the last armistice was working, 
though neither Egypt nor Israel so believed. 
Then when at last it became shattered be- 
yond further doubt, U. N. still could not 
legally find that the act of full and formal 
invasion was an aggression. 

There had been no peace. Egypt had in- 
sisted on staying at war with Israel. It 
had confirmed its attitude by repeated 
provocative and destructive acts. The in- 
doctrination of its army was pointed toward 
full-scale operations against Israel at the 
first opportunity. 

Lacking a legal case, U. N. therefore sought 
to plow new ground. Unable to return a 
verdict of guilty, it still sought to apply 
punishment. And the odd part of it is that 
its strangely mixed mind motive seems 
hardly to be questioned anywhere. 

The New York Times says editorially: 
“Of course, Israel must be put back in its 
place.” Walter Lippmann writes: “Israel is 
a lawbreaker, Why “of course“? and what 
law did Israel break? 

SETTING THE PRECEDENT 

The questions ask for answer now, for 
we will certainly need to know in time, 
unless the millennial dawn is at hand and 
we have banished war for all time. 

War has not been outlawed by nations. 
Men still hold that nations, like people, 
have a moral right to shoot and kill in a 
just cause, for example, to save themselves 
from extinction. Israel, which got a legiti- 
mate start in life with U. N. doing the mid- 
wifery, is uniquely the one state in our day 
threatened with annihilation. 

As proof of its intent, Egypt openly en- 
gaged in acts of war against Israel, such as 
biockading the Strait of Tiran. U. N. hardly 
more than yawned. So it can't be war per 
ge, any more than deliberately fomented 
yiolence which constitutes the unforgivable 
offense in U. N. and United States eyes. 

Is then the new rule for intervention, 
which U. N. seeks to enforce as a principle, 
that if a nation formally engages in war. 
after what it considers due provocation, it 
must be denied any remedy, any spoils, any 
possibility of corrective action? To accept 
that idea must say, in effect, that it is a 
respectable act to fight and die in self- 
defense but unpardonable to disarm one's 
assailant. Absurd, of course, but not more 
absurd than to call Israel a lawbreaker. 

We come finally to one still more ridicu- 
lous and destructive proposition. If the 
waging of clandestine war, through guerrilla 
gangs and organized murder in the dark, 18 
not due provocation, but a national march 
in the open toward a battlefield is outlawry, 
we have given the green light to commu- 
nism and anarchy and democracy had best 
run for cover. 
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Uncalled-for Remarks of State CIO 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal in the last week about 
some of the uncalled for and scurrilous 
activities of several individual labor 

es. 

Just last week Mr. Charles Schultz, 
president of the Wisconsin State Indus- 
trial Union Council addressed a meeting 
in the Seventh Congressional District of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Schultz on many occa- 
Sions has assumed that he speaks for the 
individual laboring man in Wisconsin. 

assumption has proved wrong on 
other occasions, and I am sure his state- 
Ment in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor to repre- 
Sent, does not refiect the thinking of the 
rank-and-file union member. 

Mr, Schultz said: 

If Eisenhower is for it, I am against it. 
However, all is not lost. He can only last 
One more term. He had a slight cough the 
Other day, and I was hoping. 


During the past few days I have heard 
from individual union members who have 
assured me that the State president of 
the CIO was not speaking for them in 

wish that misfortune would overtake 
Our President. : 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Appendix of today’s 
Recor an editorial from the Stevens 
Point Daily Journal, Stevens Point, Wis., 
under date of February 27, 1957, entitled 
e Remarks Made by Speaker 

ere“: 

UNCALLED-PoR REMARKS MADE BY SPEAKER 

HERE 


Speakers at the Wisconsin Farmers Union 
convention held in Stevens Point the past 
Weekend were critical of the national admin- 
istration. Some of the views of the mem- 

p were expressed in resolutions that 

Were adopted. One of them called for the 
replacement of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
t Benson. Charles Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture under President Truman and now 

© organization's general counsel, was a 
featured speaker and presented his formula 
or solving the farm problem. 

The free expression of speech, critical or 
Otherwise, is among the privileges of our form 
Of government, and up to this point the 
Convention was little different than many 
Others where issues on controversial matters 
are on the agenda 

But it remained for Charles Schultz, Mil- 
Waukee, president of the Wisconsin State 
Industrial Union Council, to hit below the 

It in a Sunday talk marked by immoderate 

age. During an attack on the Republi- 
Can administration Mr. Schultz turned his 
ire on President Eisenhower in a personal 
Way, declaring: “If Eisenhower is for it, I'm 
against it. However, all is not lost. He can 
Only last one more term. He had a slight 
Cough the other day, and I was hoping.” 

Hoping for what, Mr. Schultz? Laughter 
followed the last remark, but there was noth- 
ing humorous about it. It is one thing to 

the health of the President, as he 
lf has done, with frankness, It is quite 
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something else to hope publicly that he won't 
last much longer. 

What general reaction the remarks occa- 
sioned among the delegates is not recorded. 
But some of them are known to have taken 
offense, and rightly so. It should be unnec- 
essary to say here that Mr. Eisenhower, as 
the Chief Executive of our Nation, should 
have the respect that is due this high office, 
and that differences of opinion over policies 
of the administration offer no excuse for such 
a personal attack as was launched here. 

Mr. Schultz has done a disservice to the 
Farmers Union and his own labor organi- 
zation by his uncalled-for and repugnant re- 
marks. Furthermore, he insulted the intelli- 
gence of his audience by saying what he did. 


Indochina: Another Place Where Reds 
Are Losing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
from 1946 to 1955 the United States has 
spent $266 billion for defense and an 
additional $42 billion for foreign aid to 
some 42 nations scattered throughout 
the world. The chief reason advanced 
for our country spending this enormous 
amount of money is to prevent the spread 
of communism. Sometimes this aid has 
proved to be a wise policy and sometimes 
its wisdom is, at best, questioned. 

Many Americans are today asking the 
question: What do we have to show for 
this exorbitant expenditure of their tax 
dollars? 

I am sure that most people in this 
country agree that if it were not for 
communism, there would be no defense 
problem. There would likewise be no 
reason for SEATO or NATO which takes 
so many of our tax dollars. Without 
communism we would have a reduction 
of the Federal debt and perhaps a bal- 
anced budget. However, we have the 
problem of communism to face, for dur- 
ing the last 10 years communism has 
captured a third of the world and effec- 
tively challenged the other two-thirds. 
For the safety of the United States, com- 
munism must be contained. In many 
places, I am sure, we have not received a 
dollar's worth of value for every dollar 
expended. 

Therefore, it is a great pleasure, Mr. 
Speaker, to point out the fact that there 
is one place at least in this troubled 
world where our economic and military 
aid has played, and is playing an impor- 
tant part in helping destroy communism, 
and that is in South Vietnam. South 
Vietnam, after a shaky start, is now 
making rapid progress under an anti- 
Communist president, Ngo Dinh Diem, 
Ho Chi Minh's Reds in North Vietnam 
are in deep trouble—harried by hard 
times and revolts. 


During the fall of 1955 I visited south- 
east Asia as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Trade With Red 
China and saw the effects of communism 
firsthand. While in Saigon I talked 
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with Ngo Dinh Diem, South Vietnam's 
president, and came away with the im- 
pression that he was a dynamic leader 
who was sincerely trying to build a South 
Vietnam that would be free and peace 
loving. He was very appreciative of the 
heip the United States was giving. He 
felt that American aid would eventually 
enable them to develop their full 
strength and preserve their freedom in 
the face of Communist threats, so that 
they could become independent allies of 
the United States. This single purpose 
policy of President Diem is paying off, 
aided by such stalwart anti-Commu- 
nists as Rev. Nguyan Ba Loc, Catholic 
priest, who led large groups of refugees 
from the Communist North to the free- 
dom of the South Vietnam provinces. 
It is a pleasure to report that the 
Vietnamese themselves are taking over 
their resettlement program on their own. 
Their recovery under our enlightened 
policy has reached such a state that 
South Vietnamese have this year pro- 
duced the first exportable rice surplus 
since 1945. j 

Mr. Speaker, in order that my col- 
leagues may have a clear picture of what 
is taking place in Indochina at the pres- 
ent time, I would like to direct their 
attention further to the following article 
which appeared in the March 1, 1957, 
issue of the U. S. News & World Report 
entitled Indochina: Another Place 
Where Reds Are Losing.” 

INDOCHINA: ANOTHER PLACE WHERE REDS ARE 
LOSING 

Asian “neutralists” and western cynics 
alike are just now beginning to accept the 
fact that United States supported South 
Vietnam is proving to be more than a match 
for its deadly rival, the Communist govern- 
ment in North Vietnam. 

Two and a half years ago, after the Indo- 
china truse divided the country, many of 
the top people in this part of the world were 
ready to write off South Vietnam as a plum 
ripe for Communist picking. Now it is gen- 
erally realized that, in terms of international 
prestige, domestic stability, and the loyalty 
of the people, the Government headed by Ngo 
Dinh Diem, in the south, is drawing ahead 
of the northern regime under veteran Com- 
munist Ho Chi Minh. 

Only in military power do the Reds still 
have a big advantage. 

The most striking thing about South 
Vietnam today is its confidence. You see 
it in the army, training for war while up- 
rooting the Communist underground. It is 
evident in public officials who have aban- 
doned their carefully tailored suits and now 
work with the people in the countryside, 
eating simple food and wearing simple na- 
tive clothing. 

LEADER WITH A BELIEF 


Most of all you see it in President Diem. 
He has turned out to be a leader who is 
dynamic, hardheaded and, in some ways, 
ruthless, a leader who firmly believes that 
communism in Asia can be whipped. F 

Two years ago, most Asian leaders con- 
sidered Diem a “last gasp” leader who would 
stay in power only until the Reds, at their 
leisure, took over all of Vietnam. 

What changed the attitude of Asian lead- 
ers was Diem’s presentation of his own case. 
The President often told visitors his objec- 
tive was to build a South Vietnam that was 
independent, Asian, free, peace-loving, and 
progressive. Fellow Asians questioned him 
closely about United States aid and the 
dangers of control from Washington. Presi- 
dent Diem frankly admitted to them that 
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South Vietnam could not survive without 

help, but he said he would not turn his back 

on friends—such as the United States—who 

had helped his country to stay free. 
ASSIST FROM REDS 


The ruthlessness of the Communists in the 
north has, unintentionally, thrown weight 
behind Diem’s drive for recognition and 
support elsewhere in Asia. 

This Red ruthlessness took several forms. 
The membership of Ho Chi Minh's party was 
cut in half by a purge that was vast and 
abrupt. Communists not of t or 
working-class stock were kicked out of the 
party, regardless of past service with the Red 
Viet Minh armies. There has been an in- 
tensive drive against students and intellec- 
tuals who heartily supported the Reds 
against the French. A bloody campaign to 
enforce land reform liquidated landlords as 
a class. Morale dropped and open criticism 
of the Government was heard. Then came 
the climax—revolts against the Communist 


e. 

Refugees who have come across the moun- 
talns and through the jungles to freedom 
in South Vietnam testify to the widespread 
dislike, even hatred, that the people of the 
north have for the Communist Party and its 
policies. None of the refugees, however, 
predicts a major uprising. The North Viet- 
namese Army of 300,000 and the police are 
loyal to Ho's Red regime and have the power 
to crush any revolt before it really gets 
under way. 

KEY TO SUCCESS 

All the Communist mistakes up north 
would have little effect on the south were it 
not for Diem’s positive policies, creating sta- 
bility and confidence in his Government. 
Search for the key to his success and you 
find it in civil action, a political technique 
straight out of the Communist book. 

This was what Diem faced: During the 
war against the French the Communist Viet 
Minh established village governments which 
went underground when attacked, then re- 
turned after the fighting was over. When 
the war ended, the Viet Minh withdrew its 
armed forces from the south. But the Reds 
left cadres behind and told the people they 
would soon return in force. 

The South Vietmamese Army moved 
through the countryside, established secur- 
ity, reopened communications and assured 
the people the Communists would not re- 
turn. Then civil-action teams went to work. 
Each team had nurses, teachers, and engi- 
neers. Food and money were provided for 
depressed villages. Seed, fertilizer, and 
cloth followed. 

Diem established a self-help principle. 
If a village built a road, the Government 
supplied timber for bridges. The teams 
tried to create a feeling of national con- 
sciousness, and to prove that the Govern- 
ment was Vietnamese, not French. 


REASONS FOR PRIDE 


Despite critics who assert the Saigon Gov- 
ernment has used Communist methods to 
fight communism, President Diem, now in 
his third year at the helm, can see many rea- 
sons to be proud of his record. French 
troops are no longer on Vietnamese soil, and 
French administrators, now called advisers, 
are being weeded out of the Government. 
The 150,000-man Army is developing faster 
than anyone had expected. 

In South Vietnam, food reaches the cities 
without interference from local warlords or 
religious sects that formerly controlled rural 
areas. A Vietnamese can travel freely and 
safely, even at night, Living standards are 
inching upward as security increases. 
Schools are primitive, but more villages have 
them, 

But many educated South Vietnamese, 
particularly young engineers, doctors, and 
professional men, are still hostile to Diem. 
For one thing, the country has an archaic, 
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French - created bureaucracy that frowns on 
new ideas. And the Government is too poor 
to pay adequate salaries. The result is that 
young, energetic Vietnamese aren't attracted 
to Government work. Inteliectuals also fear 
the President will end up as a dictator, if 
only because the problems he faces demand 
strong leadership. 

Most of those problems are economic. 
United States military aid of $212 million 
during this fiscal year covers more than 70 
percent of the Army's operating costs. 
Other United States help runs to $121 million 
u year. Without American aid, Diem's gov- 
ernment probably would collapse. 

Nearly everyone you talk with says that, 
2 years ago, the Communists would have won 
any election in a unified Vietnam. In free 
voting today, it is highly doubtful that the 
Reds would win, even though Ho Chi Minh 
is still widely regarded as more patriot than 
Communist. If Red armies invaded South 
Vietnam now, they might possibly receive lip 
service from the majority of the people, but 
nothing more. 

Diem's success recently prompted the Rus- 
sians to denounce him in terms much like 
those Moscow used just before North 
Korea invaded South Korea in June 1950. 


DANGER NOT OVER 


Communist denunciation, or even the 
menace of invasion from the north, is not 
likely to shake the confident and realistic 
Diem. For U. S. News & World Report, the 
President of South Vietnam summed up this 
way what he faces in divided Vietnam: 

“We are still in a state of cease-fire, not 
a peace. The danger is not yet over. If we 
have corruption and bribery, the Commun- 
ists will win. If we are lax or lazy, the 
Communists will win. But we are making 
more progress than they are in the north. 
If we continue to improve and show that we 
are superior, then the internal contradic- 
tions and the unpopularity of the Com- 
munist will cause them to crack up. 

“Then Vietnam will be unified, and it 
won't be under the Communists.” 


How Miss Lucy Upset Alabama University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, Life maga- 
zine has published a report of the after 
effects upon the faculty of the University 
of Alabama of the infamous rioting and 
undemocratic actions which attended 
the efforts of Miss Autherine Lucy, to 
study there on a background of academic 
qualification. The events which trans- 
pired at this university 1 year ago last 
month were both a violation of demo- 
cratic principles and a defiance of the 
law of this land which has decreed that 
denial of the opportunity to seek an edu- 
cation at a public school of choosing on 
the basis of race denies a constitutional 
privilege belonging to all American citi- 
zens. 

The subtopic of the Life article is 
“Shocked and Shamed by Campus Vio- 
lence, Liberal Professors Go Elsewhere 
To Teach.” At least 21 faculty mem- 
bers have resigned from the University 
of Alabama because of the violence and 
because of the basically un-American 
position taken by school board trustees. 
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Mr. Speaker, I know that the vast ma- 
jority of Americans believe in their 
country and all that it stands for and 
they are shocked and shamed by the 
desecration of democratic principles in 
the Miss Lucy events and in other occur- 
rences in the South today. History re- 
peats itself by showing this Nation that 
bigots would always have the people be- 
lieve that the majority of all other peo- 
ple share their views, no matter how vio- 
lative of decent instincts, intellectual 
reasoning, and moral principles and that 
they act on behalf of the majority. Men 
know that democracy is d daily need as 
vital as bread to accomplish their way of 
life. I call attention to the words of Dr. 
William Lampard, a University of Ala- 
bama professor, born and bred in Mis- 
sissippi: f 

I was absolutely in favor of integrating 
the University of Alabama and I could not 
see any reason why Miss Lucy should be 
treated differently from any other student. 
What happened to her made me ashamed, 
deeply ashamed, to be a southern white man, 
even a liberated southern white man. 


This story is a poignant reminder that 
men have stood by like sheep, shocked 
and ashamed but inactive, while the 
enemies of democracy chipped away the 
freedoms belonging to all men. Surely, 
Americans have profited from this lesson 
by the sacrifice of their own sons. 

The article from Life magazine 
follows: 


How Miss Lucy UPSET ALABAMA UNIVERSITY— 
SHOCKED AND SHAMED BY CAMPUS VIOLENCE, 
8 PROFESSORS GO ELSEWHERE TO 

H 


A year ago in February the University of 
Alabama campus in Tuscaloosa became the 
scene of wild rioting. The disturbances, 
which began when the school admitted its 
first Negro student, Miss Autherine Lucy, 
boiled on for three frenzied days and nights. 
During this tragic time, Miss Lucy’s life was 
threatened, crosses were ignited on campus, 
college officials seeking to quell the violence 
were jeered and in some cases bombarded 
with eggs, stones, and mud. Law enforce- 
ment broke down. In the end, the school 
surrendered to the mob, suspending and 
finally expelling the riot victim. Later, al- 
most as an afterthought, it also banished 
mob leader Leonard Wilson. 

Peace has returned to the campus but even 
now, a year later, repercussions from the 
Lucy case are still being felt. What hap- 
pened to this Negro girl has sorely troubled 
the consciences of many people at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, has even changed the 
course of some lives. 

During the past year, 21 or more teachers 
have resigned from the faculty, some of them 
as a direct result of the Autherine Lucy case- 

Associate professor of economics Harry 
Shaffer was one of the first to announce his 
intention to go. Now teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Shaffer says that the prin- 
ciples of democracy in which he believes were 
“so badly violated at the University of Ala- 
bama that I did not feel I could remain, in 
spite of my sincere love and devotion to this 
State, this community, and to my col- 
leagues.” 

Wisconsin-born Prof. Robert T. Daland, 
who taught at Alabama University for 7 years 
prior to the Lucy clash, told Ebony that his 
decision to resign was the result of a num- 
ber of factors * * * However, I resigned at 
the time I did primarily because of what I 
considered to be the basically un-American 
position taken by the trustees * to- 
gether with a spineless attitude on the part 
of the majority of the faculty members. L 
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have no doubt that the exodus of professors 
interested in decency will continue through 
the next several years.” 
VIOLENCE LED TO FOUNDING OF HUMAN 
RELATIONS FORUM 


Little publicity has been given to the fact 
t even during the height of the Autherine 
Lucy clash there were teachers and students 
at the university who worked arduously to 
restore law and order to the campus and have 
Lucy readmitted after her first tempo- 

Tary expulsion. 
“A petition was circulated," says Harry 
er, “to request the readmittance of Miss 
Lucy, prior to any court order. There were 
only two-hundred-and-some signatures on it 
<- When we presented it to President Carmi- 
chael, but there were many more people who 
Were in favor of it. They simply did not dare 

to sign.” 

In April, 2 months after Miss Lucy was ex- 
Pelled from the University of Alabama, about 
40 students and teachers founded a human- 
Telations forum on the campus. Made up of 
liberals and conservatives, it was formed to 
Study and discuss problems in human rela- 
tions as they may affect the university com- 
Munity and seek * means for improv- 
ing human relations.” The group pledged 
also to work toward easing tensions produced 
by political and social changes in the life of 
the school and town. 

Professor Shaffer says there were radicals, 
&mong whom he was included, who wanted 
the forum to declare that it would attempt 
to bring about peaceful integration on the 
Campus. The motion was voted down. A 
Proposal was then made that the forum say 
that it “believed in upholding the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” This, too, failed 

carry. 

Weak though the final statement of pur- 
Pose was, the work of the human relations 
Orum was encouraging. There were meet- 
ings and discussions, plans, programs,” Shaf- 
ter recalls. “It was particularly elating to me 

See so many southerners in our group, open 
&nd fair-minded individuals who had the 

gth of character to evaluate others on 
the basis of their worth and not on the basis 
Of their color.“ 

Al Horn, one of the outstanding graduat- 
ing seniors in the school of law in 1956, was 
& typical example of this type of southerner. 
Although he was born and reared in Alabama, 
although his father and brother were mem- 

of the White Citizens Council, Al was one 

Of the instigators of the petition to bring 

Lucy back to campus, He was elected 

t temporary chairman of the human 
relations forum. 

After one of the forum's meetings, Shaffer 
deked this student how he had become such 
& stanch integrationist when his entire family 
Was on the other side of the fence. 

“I was in the Navy,” Al told him, “and there 
I ed what I had never had a chance to 

before—namely, that Negroes are hu- 
Man beings, just as you and I. I wished 
everybody in the South could have the op- 
‘unity to get to know Negroes as I did. 
All this foolish prejudice would then disap- 
Education is what we need down 

here,” he concluded, education.“ 

There are a few students and teachers, not 
all of them as outspoken as Al, yet equally 
Sincere, who still remain at the university. 
25 eople like these,” said one departed pro- 
ree have more courage than we who left. 

t is easy to run away from a situation, diffi- 
Sult, indeed, to stay and fight to change it. 
In these people of courage lies the hope for 
a more democratic South.” 
MISSISSIPPIAN TOOK PAY CUT IN ORDER TO LEAVE 

ALABAMA UNIVERSITY 

The majority of the teachers who left the 
University of Alabama because of the treat- 
Ment accorded Miss Lucy were from north- 
ern or “border” States. But at least one, 
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Dr. William Lampard, was from the deep 
South. He was born and bred in Mississippi. 

“I was absolutely in favor of integrating 
the University of Alabama,” Dr. Lampard 
told Ebony, “and I could not see any reason 
why Miss Lucy should be treated differently 
from any other student. What happened to 
her made me ashamed, deeply ashamed, to 
be a southern white man, even a liberated 
southern white man. Once before, I moved 
away from the South in disgust. A year be- 
fore the Lucy case broke I went back, bellev- 
ing that the South had come to its senses. 
I was wrong. The Lucy affair showed me 
how wrong.” 

In going to the University of Vermont, 
Dr. Lampard took a $1,200 salary cut. He 
feels, though, that he took the right step. 
“I did not want my children to grow up in 
that type of environment.” he said. “Per- 
sonally, had I remained in the South, I 
would have preferred to put up with all the 
problems of integration that might have 
arisen than have them live in a segregated 
and prejudiced society.” He does not con- 
sider himself “noble,” though, for moving 
away. I admire,” he says, “those people 
who can stay there and fight for what is 
right and just. In my case, I was not will- 
ing to put my wife and children through the 
ordeal that would follow if I said, and did, 
all of the things I knew should be said and 
done. The liberals who stayed are the 
heroes.” 


Francis J. Sinnott: His Life and Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, to have 
known Francis J. Sinnott, late county 
clerk of the county of Kings was to have 
known a distinguished, dedicated public 
servant and American. He was, until 
his death, my friend and adviser and 
throughout my public life I was most 
fortunate to have had his sound, cour- 
ageous, and foresighted counsel and the 
benefit of his broad, objective and con- 
structive criticism and thinking. He 
was a good man, truly great and un- 
selfishly dedicated to American politics— 
and one who proud to be of politics— 
added distinguished luster to the word 
“politician.” For he was always of, with, 
and for the people. It is worthy, there- 
fore, that his life and character, com- 
piled with the assistance of his devoted 
friends and deputy, Stephen C. Sanzillo, 
be spread for those interested in the 
cause of good government to read and 
study. 

Francis Joseph Sinnott was born on 
July 3, 1891, at 118 Arlington Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he resided all of 
his life, the 3d of 5 sons of James Peter 
and Frances Carroll Sinnott. 

In 1897 he entered St. Malachy's Paro- 
chial School, in East New York, where 
his father had attended before him and 
his four .children after him. Upon 
graduation in 1905 he went to St. John’s 
High School and in 1909 entered New 
York University where he graduated with 
a degree in civil engineering. 

Upon completion of his education in 
1913 he joined the firm of Frederick L. 
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Cranford as, an engineer. On May 19, 
1917 he joined the Army in World War I. 
He went to Plattsburgh Training Camp 
for Officers with the 15th Regiment and 
was commissioned as second lieutenant 
of Engineers. He was transferred to 
Fort Belvoir, Va., for advanced training 
and went overseas with the 302d Engi- 
neers of the 77th Division. He partic- 
ipated in ‘the Baccarat, Vesle River, 
Aisne-Marne, and Oise-Aisne offensives. 
It was in the Aisne River on September 
5, 1918 that he was severely wounded in 
the left leg which awarded him the Order 
of the Purple Heart. He was hospital- 
ized in Paris and was there when the 
armistice was signed. He returned to 
the United States and was discharged on 
May 20, 1919 at Camp Upton, Long Is- 
land as a captain, Company A, 302d 
Engineers, 77th Division. His discharge 
carries the following notation: “A most 
capable, efficient, and fearless officer.” 

While in France on August 25, 1918, he 
visited the grave of Lt. Quentin Roose- 
velt, son of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, who had been shot down in aerial 
combat on July 14, 1918, near Chaucery. 
At that time, Lieutenant Sinnott had a 
suitable white headstone made by Pvt. 
Leland Easton, a stonecutter in his com- 
pany, which was placed on young Roose- 
velt's grave. Five photographs of this 
event, suitably framed, with historical 
data will be presented to the Roosevelt 
collection at Sagamore Hill, Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, by his widow, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite B. Sinnott. 

Upon returning from the war, Mr. 
Sinnott became secretary in the office of 
the transit construction commissioner 
from 1919 to 1921. This was the prede- 
cessor to the board of transportation 
and the start of young Sinnott’s long and 
honorable public service career. In 1921 
he became engineering adviser for the 
special transit committee, board of esti- 
mate and apportionment, corporation 
counsel’s office. During his tenure of 
office he was in charge of the investiga- 
tion of the famous Malbone Street rail- 
way disaster. Here he supervised the 
investigation and resulting report which 
was cited as a most complete and com- 
prehensive report with outstanding con- 
structive suggestions for the future safety 
of the railway system in New York City. 

In 1924 he became the first secretary 
of the board of transportation in which 
post he served until 1933. While with 
the board he took an active and practical 
part in every new subway project then 
in progress. It was his habit to leave the 
safety of the office, don his boots, and 
enter the subway pits with the men to 
supervise the construction, shoring, and 
dynamiting phases of the subway. Many 
of the safety factors that went into the 
independent railway system of New York 
were the brain children of Mr. Sinnott. 
Here he also, as in his war years, gained 
a reputation far and wide for his hu- 
mane manner in handling men whether 
they were laborers or engineers. His 
anxiety for their well-being and safety 
brought to him a devotion that is still 
talked about by the oldtimers in the new 
transit authority. 

In 1933 he was appointed postmaster 
of Brooklyn by President Franklin D. 
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Roosevelt, where he served until Decem- 
ber 31,1939. Here he revamped many of 
the old systems and brought into the 
Brooklyn Post Office a new relationship 
between the postmaster and the men and 
women in the service. Here again his 
personal attention to the individual em- 
ployee brought to him the cooperation 
which resulted in a great uplifting of the 
morale of the office and better service to 
the public. $ 

On January 1, 1940, he was appointed 
county clerk of Kings County, N. Y., by 
the unanimous vote of the members of 
the appellate division of the second de- 
partment of New York. He was the first 
county clerk to be appointed; the office 
having been an elective one. In this 
office he continued to demonstrate his 
amazing ability to administrate, and 
brought many systems in the office up to 
date which resulted in monetary savings 
and better services. He also brought into 
being the now famous historical division 
of the county clerk's office which mate- 
rial had laid dormant for over 100 
years industry files and corners. At the 
behest of Mr. Sinnott, Mr. James A. 
Kelly, deputy county clerk, was ap- 
pointed Brooklyn Borough historian 
which position he still retains besides his 
duties as deputy country clerk. Thou- 
sands of documents and books were 
cleaned, bound, and indexed, and today 
Kings County truly boasts the finest col- 
lection of borough history to be found in 
the United States. 

On March 17, 1949, at the request of 
Mr. Sinnott, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
signed a bill authorizing a county seal 
for Kings County. This seal, depicting 
the 6 original townships of Brooklyn 
with the colors of Holland, is the only 
descriptive county seal of the 62 counties 
in New York State and was originated by 
Mr. Sinnott and Mr. Kelly. 

During his term of office hé also inter- 
ested himself in the early township his- 
tory of Brooklyn and caused to have 
printed 6 detailed historical books, 1 on 
each township, which were made avail- 
able to many educational institutions in 
Brooklyn. Together with Mr. Kelly, he 
also proved beyond doubt that Sir Wins- 
ton Churchill’s mother, Jennie Jerome, 
was born in Brooklyn and was successful 
in bringing the Prime Minister to the 
ancestral home on Henry Street. 

As county clerk he was also in charge 
of calling, qualifying, and empaneling 
jurors in the county. Here too he 
brought the system up to date and re- 
ceived the highest commendations from 
members of the bar and bench for the 
high type administration he introduced 
for the benefit of the service and for 
better relations with the public. 

At the time of his death on September 
16, 1956, he was deeply engrossed in the 
plans for his office in the new building 
which he watched each day rise across 
the street from his office. He left behind 
a complete detailed layout of where all 
equipment, furniture and material were 
to be placed in the new building. His 
great engineering mind functioned to the 
last for that which was always highest 
on his list—service to the public. 

Prank, as he was known to his friends, 
was born to politics. His father, who 
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came to East New York from Collins- 
ville, Conn., as a young boy with his 
widowed mother, entered into the doings 
of the village at an early age. He won 
local fame as a baseball player and good 
sport in all that he partook. In his 
youth he met John Maguire and together 
they battled the entrenched Adams- 
Sutter dynasty in East New York Demo- 
cratic circles. After many bitter de- 
feats, Maguire succeeded in unseating 
Adams and became the Democratic 
leader. On April 29, 1901, Maguire, a 
young attorney of note and uncle of the 
now president of the board of elections, 
James M. Power, turned over the leader- 
ship to his trusted aid James P. Sinnott. 
The elder Sinnott stayed in the leader- 
ship until his death on September 10, 
1928. During this time he welded one of 
the strongest political machines ever 
seen in New York City district politics. 
In 1917 he was successful in convincing 
Tammany leader Charles F, Murphy to 
recommend John F. Hylan for mayor. 
From then on the Sinnott political star 
was in its ascendency and continued that 
rise when young Francis J. Sinnott took 
over the leadership of the 22d Assembly 
District Democratic Organization in Oc- 
tober of 1928. He also held the leader- 
ship until his death 28 years later and 
forged an even stronger organization 
than his father had left to him. His 
fame as an honest and civic-minded 
leader spread far and wide and on July 
28, 1950, he was elected Kings County 
leader of the Democratic Party. He 
stepped down from this post on Decem- 
ber 29, 1952. During his term of leader- 
ship he recommended the nomination of 
and elected to Congress three outstand- 
ing Members of the House of Represent- 
atives: David O'Connell, Stephen A. 
Rudd, and Eugene J. Keogh. The latter 
has served the district for the past 20 
years. He was succeeded in his leader- 
ship by his assemblyman, Anthony J. 
Travia. * 

On December 9, 1922, he married Mar- 
guerite Babcock, of Richmond Hill, 
Queens. Of this marriage came four 
children, Edith, Gloria, Francis, and 
James. Edith is now Mrs. Paul Cullen, 
residing in East Williston, Long Island, 
with 6 children; Miss Gloria Sinnott was, 
until recently resigned, secretary to Fed- 
eral Judge Leo Rayfiel, of Brooklyn; 
Francis Sinnott, a graduate of Kings 
Point Merchant Marine Academy is an 
official in the Alcoa Co., and is married to 
Florence Fagan. They live in Mineola 
with their 2 sons, Michael and Jeffrey. 
James Sinnott is studying for the priest- 
hood at Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Of his four brothers, Desmond, re- 
siding in Nashville, Tenn., is a retired 
naval captain and, Paul, who resides in 
New Rochelle, conducts his own insur- 
ance firm in Manhattan. Two other 
brothers, Carroll, formerly of the Na- 
tional Transportation System, and John, 
son-in-law of the late Mayor John F. 
Hylan, died a few years ago. 

Mr. Sinnott was a member of the 
Kings County Democratic executive com- 
mittee; Democratic State committee; 
Elmer E, Bennett, Jr., Post, No. 725, 
American Legion, Cypress Hills National 
Cemetery Pilgrimage Committee, Ameri- 
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can Legion; 302d Engineers Post, Agonist 

Benevolent Association; Cypress Hills 

Board of Trade, and took an intensively 

active part in the Red Cross and Boy 

Scout drives of the country. 

I shall pass through this world but once; 

Any good that I can do, any kindness that 

I can show to any human being: 

Let me do it now, let me not defer it or 
neglect it, 

For I shall not pass this way again. 


That was Francis Joseph Sinnott. 


Comments on the Report of the Select 
Committee on Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, my colleague, the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 
addressed the House on January 17 with 
reference to the work of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business during the 84th 
Congress. The gentleman from Colo- 
rado spoke on behalf of the Republican 
members of the committee, 

He said: 

In the 84th Congress, we are convinced, the 
Select Committee on Small Business did not 
fulfill the purpose for which it was Created. 
The objections which the minority has had 
to the committee's operation and procedures 
have been called to the attention of the 
House by the minority on several occasions. 
The minority is frank to say that if the com- 
mittee's business is to be conducted in the 
same manner during the 85th Congress the 
committee has outlived its usefulness. 


He suggested that if this select com- 
mittee is to serve any useful public pur- 
pose the majority and minority mem- 
bers must work together in complete 
cooperation and in good faith, The 
gentleman from Colorado said: 

The absence of free and frank intercourse, 
which was the case during the 84th Congress, 
has defeated the very purpose for which the 
House established the committee. Actually. 
as I stated on May 2, 1956, the methods of 
operation which were in vogue during the 
84th Congress made the minority sometimes 
doubt whether or not we were actually mem- 
bers of the committee. The minority does 
not propose to submit to another 2 years of 
discourteous treatment or to political exigen- 
cies which only serve to create prejudice 
through the subordination of facts, The 
minority does not propose to sit idly by and 
view the spectacle of the committee or its 
staff depriving the minority of its rights as 
members of the committee and publishing 
numerous documents and other media which 
have not been properly presented or pi 
upon by all members of the committee, and 
especially by the minority members of the 
committee. 


The report of the Select Committee on 
Small Business for the 84th Congress has 
now been published. Mr. William Ull- 
man, the Washington correspondent of 
the publication Automotive News, in 
their issue of February 18, made ce 
observations with respect to this report · 
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His comments lend great weight to the 
Statements made by the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Under unanimous consent, I request 
that Mr. Ullman's article may be in- 
Cluded as an extension of my remarks so 
that all of my colleagues may be aware 
of the impression this report has created 
among responsible Washington ob- 
Servers. 

We must stop playing politics and step 
up to a very serious national problem, 
Namely, the assistance of small business 
Without the destruction of big business: 

There's a prophetic statement in the latest 
Teport of the House Small Business Commit- 
tee. „The [Republican] minority is con- 
vinced," it says, “that if this final report is 
Published in its present form, it will refiect 
little or no credit on the committee, its 
members., or the House of Representatives.” 

The report was published the other day, all 
191 pages of it, and it looks as if the minority 
Prediction was correct. 

Counting the tables in the appendix, this 
free-wheeling attack on big business runs 
some 111,000 words, the equivalent of 2 good 

tive novels. 

The minority portion of this heavy work 
Covers only nine pages; the majority report, 
Which seems to have been composed by the 
committee chairman, takes up the bulk of 
the book. The chairman of course, is Rep- 
Tesentative WRIGHT PaTMAN, Texas Democrat. 

No one can deny that the report takes up 
& subject which is both serious and impor- 
tant. It is concerned with the needless de- 
Struction of small business through sheer 
abuse of big business power. 

But Parman has attacked his subject in 
the same way that Carrie Nation attacked 

n Rum with her hatchet. He has run 

gh the world of business and Govern- 
Ment swinging his ax, hoping that enough 
Wild swings will chop down a few sinners. 

The Republicans who disagree with Par- 
Man’s methods do not claim that some cor- 
Porations never have abused their great 
Power. They admit, in addition, that small- 
business men face tough problems today. 

But they point out that few will agree 
With the report that small business is sub- 
Ject to a giant conspiracy conducted by 
the heads of the country's largest corpora- 
tions and by highly placed officials of the 
Federal Government in this or any other 
administration. 

LIGHTS OUT ON MAIN STREET? 


Parman doesn't claim the existence of such 
a conspiracy in so many words. He just hints 
at it. He bobs and weaves like the old pro- 
fessional he is. When he's short on facts, he 
Quotes letters from citizens. Here's part of 
& typical one: 

“You know the situation is bad in your 
home town. Salesmen are all talking about 
the empty store buildings on Main Street. 
The street is dark. Unless one is content 
to work for a chain or corporation or the 

vernment, there is no incentive to risk 
anyone's capital in the face of such discour- 
aging odds as we now face.” 

Parman identifies the letter as coming from 
& smali-business constituent of one of his 
Colleagues. He fails to stat the man's busi- 
hess or the size of his town or the economic 
Conditions in his area. He simply throws 
the letter into the record for what it is 
Worth, hoping the casual reader will accept 
it as evidence that the lights on Main Stree 
are going out all over America. : 

When he gets to the Small Business Ad- 
Ministration, Parman really hits his stride. 
He complains that SBA is making smaller 

than ever. While the average loan in 
1954 was $53,000, he reports, it had dropped 
to $39,000 by mid-1956. From this, PATMAN 
Concludes that “Government credit assist- 
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ance to small business (has) declined dras- 
tically.” 
BANK LOANS AND SBA 

‘The figures could more logically be inter- 
preted to mean that SBA is making more 
loans to really small firms, but PATMAN re- 
fuses to entertain this possibility. 

To back up his charges that SBA isn’t do- 
ing anything for the little guy, he switches 
back to quoting somebody else. An official 
of the Pittsburgh Small Manufacturers’ 
Council, he said, complained as follows: 

“If you can get a loan from the SBA, you 
can certainly get it from a bank. You can't 
get an SBA loan unless you sign away your 
property and your wife's property.” 

SBA, of course, is not in competition with 
private banks. It doesn't even accept a loan 
application until a businessmen’s local banks 
have turned him down. 

But there's another point here. SBA, like 
private banks, demands adequate collateral. 
By quoting the Pittsburgh executive, PATMAN 
leayes the impression that he believes col- 
lateral requirements to be unfair. But he 
doesn't say so, and you can bet that he never 
will. The day that a Government agency 
starts handing out unsecured loans totaling 
millions of dollars, taxpayers will really have 
reason to complain to their Congressmen, 

UNFORTUNATE COMPARISON 


Finally, Parman criticizes SBA for failing 
to lend as much money as its predecessor 
agency, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. Anyone who recalls the scandals and 
investigations connected with some of the 
RFC loans will wonder at Parman's making 
such a comparison. 

It is hard to decide whether PaTMAn really 
wants to take constructive steps to help small 
business or whether he simply wants to make 
as many people angry as he can. 

The majority report of his committee is of 
practically no value in helping the admin- 
istration and private business groups to 
understand the genuine problems of smaller 
firms. It is so wordy, so full of half-truths 
and insinuations, so crammed with emo- 
tional broadsides, that it is nearly impossible 
to separate the facts from the bunk. 

As the minority forecast, it reflects no 
credit on the committee or the House. 

If needed small-business legislation is ap- 
proved this session, it is going to have to be 
preceded by careful factfinding and a clear 
statement of small-business problems. The 
unemotional findings of the President's 
Cabinet Comnuittee on Small Business are a 
good starting point for both partles. 


Twelfth Anniversary of Rumanian En- 
slavement by Communist Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 12th anniversary of the date 
on which the Rumanian Nation was en- 
slaved by the Communist forces of the 
Soviet Union. 

This anniversary should bring to our 
minds the tragic plight of the nations 
which are still suffering under the chains 
of Communist bondage. 

I would like to take this occasion to ex- 
press my hope that full freedom and in- 
dependence will soon be restored to those 
countries which, like Rumania, are still 
dominated by Soviet Communists. 
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A New Dairy Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I outlined the need for a new 
program for the benefit of America's 
dairy farmers. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in today's Recorp a copy 
of an editorial appearing in the Hoard’s 
Dairyman magazine entitled “What Are 
the Prospects for a Better Dairy Pro- 
gram?” 

It is my hope that Members of Con- 
gress and dairy farmers will find time 
to consider the proposals which I made 
last Wednesday and also this editorial. 

I invite the comments~and frank ap- 
praisal of all interested individuals. 


WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS FOR A BETTER. 
Dam PROGRAM? 

For the first time in print, the much-dis- 
cussed proposed dairy stabilization program 
is outlined, beginning on page 169. Obvi- 
ously, many questions will be raised in addi- 
tion to those included in the article. Many 
will involve the prospects Yor the adoption 
of the program. 

Four years ago the National Milk Producers” 
Federation advanced its self-help program. 
Experience in Congress indicated that some 
modifications were needed before it would 
be considered favorably. To serve that end, 
Hoard’s Dairyman suggested a two-price pro- 
posal as an amended self-help bill. 

During the past 3 years there has been a 
growing realization that both proposals 
needed additional work and refinement. 
About a year ago the National Grange moved 
to establish a policy committee on dairying. 
It was the function of this group to review 
the entire dairy economic picture, possible 
solutions, and make a recommendation for 
a peacetime dairy program that was not a 
warmed-over wartime program which had 
failed to meet the peacetime need of dairy 
farmers. 

To serve on this committee, Herschel New- 
som, master of the National Grange, invited 
a working group representing many interests 
and areas. Yet the group was small enough 
to make steady progress. In addition to four 
State grange masters, Newsom invited the 
president of the largest dairy-farmer organ- 
ization in the New York milkshed, the presi- 
dent of the major dairy-farmer organization 
in the Chicago market, and a representative 
of the State milk-control markets of the 
Southeast. 

In addition, Newsom invited officers of the 
National Milk Producers Federation and the 
editor of Hoard's Dairyman because of their 
interest in and sponsorship of dairy pro- 
posals in the past. These men served only 
in an ex officio capacity, however. 


The committee's chairman was a manufac- 

turing milk producer from Minnesota. 
WHAT COMMITTEE SAW 

When the committee met for the first time 
last summer, here is what it saw: 

. After 4 years under the present price- 
support program, supply and demand were 
not in balance. The Government was still 
buying about 5 billion pounds of milk a year, 
trying to support the price. ~ 

2. The Government loss the previous year 
was $449 million. 

3. Dairy farmers’ hourly income had been 
reduced about 50 percent in 5 years. 

4. Under the present program price sup- 
ports could drop another 30 cents per hun- 
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dred, to 75 percent of parity, beginning 
April 1. 

5. Reliable Government and industry fore- 
casts were that supply and demand would 
not be in balance, under the present support 
program, for another 9 years, or 1965, 

This information, plus much more, was 
ample reason for the committee to buckle 
down in a series of long sessions to develop 
a sound peacetime program. Their conclu- 
sions to date are recorded on page 169. 

It should be emphasized that these are 
the findings of these men as individuals. 
On the basis of their long experience in the 
dairy industry, they came to an agreement 
on the proposal. They could not and did 
not imply by their actions that their organ- 
izations would approve the proposal. Such 
endorsements can come now only from their 
memberships, either through annual meet- 
ings or by action of boards of directors. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS REQUESTED 


When the committee first met, Mr. New- 
som emphasized repeatedly that the findings 
of the committee were not to be considered 
a proprietary property of the National 
Grange. If that happened, the prospects 
for approval by Congress would be dim be- 
cause of the ever-present existence of farm 
and dairy organizational competition that 
exists on the national scene. The program 
was to stand on its merits alone. All groups 
were to be in a position to contribute their 

to the proposal and then support 
it as-a dairy stabilization bill. 

This first report on the program now goes 
to farm and dairy organizations for review 
and suggestions for improvement. Particu- 
lar attention will be given to the personal 
opinions and reactions of dairy farmers. 

Members of Congress will be consulted to 
obtain their counsel on the proposal. 

Armed with this information, the commit- 
tee will complete its work. 


MAY DEPEND ON SECRETARY'S ACTION 


Now what are the prospects for its passage 
and subsequent approval by dairymen? 

In our opinion, it depends heavily on the 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture-prior 
to April 1. If he decides that there is an 
adequate supply and drops supports to 75 
percent of parity, or 30 cents per hundred- 
weight, the proposal would almost certainly 
be approved quickly by Congress and dairy 
Tarmers. 

If, however, the Secretary continues to 
support manufacturing milk prices at $3.25, 
the acceptance of the new program will de- 
pend directly on organized support, shown by 
dairy farmer groups. 

Incidentally, if the Secretary drops price 
supports 30 cents, it will affect all farmers, 
not just those selling manufacturing milk. 
This is true because the base price on almost 
all fluid milk is the manufacturing price. To 
this is added a premium for grade A pro- 
duction. 

In our reporting of the new program we 
made some assumptions for purposes of illus- 
tration. Since they may be questioned, we 
would like to comment on them. 

It will be noted that we allowed for a pos- 
sible detrease in sales as a result of an in- 
crease in the retail price. Using the com- 
monly accepted demand-price ratios, we esti- 
mated an initial loss of 4 billion pounds. In- 
cidentally, any such estimated loss would be 
taken only the first year when the retail price 
was raised. Many experienced dairy observ- 
ers claim that no such loss will be incurred, 
If not, then the market-surplus ratio could 
be 97 to3. 

EVERYONE PARTICIPATES 


In some quarters it bas been suggested that 
small producers should be exempt from the 
market-surplus ratio, To do so would wreck 
the program, in our opinion. No matter how 
large or how small the producer, he benefits 
under the program. 
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Some may question the reference in the 
article to converting surplus to export sales. 
The State Department is on record favoring a 
properly drawn two-price proposal over the 
present price support program. And we 
think they should feel this way. Whether 
administrative or foreign policy in future 
years will give dairymen this opportunity 
only time will reveal, 

What about the markets for new producers 
and those farmers who want to increase their 
herd size? Was the committee unrealistic in 
its recommendations? 

You will note that, under the program, the 
new producer and the enlarging producer will 
still be better off than they are under the 
present program. Will this defeat the pur- 
pose of the program? 

Only experience can provide an answer. 
Men on the committee felt, however, that 
farmers quitting dairying and the continuing 
consolidation of farms would offset the pos- 
sible production increases from new or en- 
larging producers. 

Certainly the dairy farmers elected to the 
Dairy Stabilization Board will watch this 
part of the program closely during the first 
iew months of its operation. 

HISTORY OF DISSENSION 


A key question on the future of the pro- 
posal hinges on the attitude of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the White House. 

It is known that the Secretary is person- 
ally favorably inclined toward this type of 
program. He was seriously disillusioned 4 
years ago, however, and he has not forgotten 
the experience. At that time, he appointed 
a Dairy Task Committee to do exactly what 
the Dairy Policy Committee has done. But 4 
years ago the Secretary’s committee failed to 
agree on anything in the way of a new dairy 
program. 

If farmers and precessors do not squabble 
among themselves or with each other on this 
proposal, we are confident that administra- 
tion endorsement may be received. In other 
words, if farm, dairy, and groups 
take a constructive rather than a negative 
attitude, the Dairy Policy Committee can 
reconcile many differences before the pro- 
posal reaches bill form. Then strong, near- 
unanimous support may be shown Congress. 


The Foxes and the Chickens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
intent of Congress is to guard “con- 
sumer interest, I am sure all of our col- 
leagues will be interested in the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the New 
Republic of March 4, 1957: 

Tue FOXES AND THE CHICKENS 

We have ached for months to devote a 
whole column to the Federal regulatory com- 
missions. These are the seemingly dull, 
faceless agencies that protect the consumer. 
They are the anonymous fourth branch of 
Government which regulates your life and 
mine in ways past imagining—the kind of 
radio program you get, the kind of protec- 
tion you get on the stock market, the degree 
of monopoly permitted to the men who sell 
you goods. 

As Voltaire did not say, “I care not who 
makes the law so long as I pick the regula- 
tory commission that enforces it.” The type 
of man selected is likely to have more to do 
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with the result than any legislation Congress 
passes. 

There is a sullen feeling now in the busi- 
ness community that Eisenhower is too radi- 
cal, that he has gone over to the New Deal. 
It shows how naive American business really 
is. These commissions in Washington have 
been carefully, steadily, and methodically 
stacked against the consumer interest and 
for the business interest since Eisenhower 
took office. The result sets the tone of 
Washington as much as any other one thing. 
We doubt if Eisenhower knows how far the 
process has gone. His subordinates pick 
the men, he names them, the conservative 
coalition in Congress confirms them, and 
that is that. 

There are 8 main regulatory commissions 
with 50 members and a dozen minor cases. 
Regarding the Big Eight the Congressional 
Quarterly made an interesting discovery a 
year ago. The tradition of reappointing 
commissioners whose terms expire, it an- 
nounced, had been broken. Not one single 
commissioner first named by a prior ad- 
ministration had Eisenhower reappointed. 
At that time he had filled 27 of the 50 posts. 
In the Big Eight we can find only one reap- 
pointment—Chairman William Martin of the 
Federal Reserve Board, leading exponent of 
the tight-money policy. 7 

At his press conference January 30, Eisen- 
hower said he knew nothing about the forth- 
coming vacancy on the three-man TVA. 
Commissioner Curtis’ term expires May 18. 
“You have given me my first intimation of 
it,” the innocent President said. Yet on a 
desk in the White House is a dossier an inch 
thick of possible replacements to this crucial 
post. Eisenhower named Gen. Herbert Vogel 
to replace Gordon Clapp in 1954 after con- 
sumers' champion Clapp opposed the Dixon- 
Yates grab. But Vogel has been constantly 
out-voted by colleagues Curtis and Paty- 
Now he will boss the show after May 18 
if and when Curtis leaves. The whole direc- 
tion of future TVA policy hinges on it. 

Almost certainly the President does not 
bother about these things. That was Harry 
Cain's experience when he tried to take his 
fight from the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to the White House. He never got 
past Sherman Adams until he made a na- 
tional outcry and then, of course, was 
dropped. 

Take another pending vacancy. Thomas 
Murray's term on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission expires June 30. He is the sole Tru- 
man dissenter left. The AEC has been 
dragged into politics, involved in the Dixon- 
Yates case, and made the exponent of private 
industry control of atomic energy by Ad- 
miral Strauss, the Chairman. You will see 
Murray's head roll soon. 

EISENHOWER’S GENIUS 

It would take too long to list all the cases— 
but the fact is, Eisenhower has shown a 
genius for naming men to regulatory com- 
missions whose antecedents indicated their 
hostility to the goals professed. The steady 
process of purging liberals and the con- 
sumer-minded has never stopped. Some 
appointments are shocking. 

Albert Cole as a Kansas Congressman was 
an arch foe of public housing; he was 
made administrator of the housing agency. 

Ex-Congressman Joseph Talbot was a Taft 
Republican who voted again the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act; he was put on the 
Tariff Commission. 

For 20 years Edward Howrey was a lead- 
ing lobbyist before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission for ellents accused of antitrust vio- 
lations. He was made chairman of the FTC. 
(He has since resigned; his work, as he said, 
“completed.”) 

And so on. Chairman Jerome Kuykendall 
of the Federal Power Commission was orig- 
inally a lawyer for gas utilities in rate cases; 
ex-Chairman Guy Farmer, of the Labor Re- 
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lations Board, previously was an adviser of 
Management; Chairman George McCon- 
naughey, of the FCC (whose authority in- 
cludes long-distance telephone rates), was 
a Bell System lawyer. 

Your eye will not pick out a single dis- 
tinguished advocate of the consumers’ in- 
terest on the list of Eisenhower commis- 
Sion appointees. Roosevelt at one time or 
another had William O. Douglas, Ferdinand 
Pecora, Joseph Kennedy, Jerome Frank, 
James Landis, Sumner Pike, and Leon Hen- 
derson on the crucial Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Who is there now? 
Senator Lehman protested in 1955 that 
Eisenhower had replaced all five sitting 
Members of the SEC with men representing 
the industry they were supposed to regulate. 

BIPARTISAN BOARDS 


Some of these commissions are required by 
law to be bipartisan. Eisenhower has taken 
Picking Eisenhower Democrats to meet 
condition. The Republican National 
Committee admittedly cleared Harold Pat- 
m, picked to fill a Democratic vacancy 
on the SEC. Again, Miami corporation law- 
yer Louis Hector, a registered Democrat who 
Voted for Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956, last 
Month went on the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
(He replaced Joseph Adams, an outstanding 
liberal, who made a spectacular fight for 
consumers.) 

These individual appointments are too in- 
Conspicuous for the public-to sense their 
Meaning. Now and then one creates some- 
thing of a stir—like the fallure to reappoint 
Gordon Clapp, ex-Senator James Mead 
(PTC), Frieda Hennock (FCC) or the like— 
but only rarely. Yet nothing like this mass 
exodus and subsequent upheaval has oc- 
Curred in a generation. Now Representative 
Oren Harris, Democrat of Arkansas, chair- 
man of the House Commerce Committee, 
Plans an investigation. We can tell him 
Tight now that it is here—here—that the 
foxes are being let in to guard the chickens. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall Abmit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
Usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). S 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
Teport, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
Printed before such committee has reported 
(V. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 

sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
Subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
Month, and where single copies may also be 
Purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dla- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorzp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorn as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inser 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is n £ 

3. Return of manuscript - When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a s be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
P. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr, 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Reconxp, 

T. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxrconp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Correct ions. — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate im writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested: but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 

of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 
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Enemies Within the House of Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Recorn remarks made 
by James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, 

10 industrial union department 
and president of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Carey made the statements at the 

convention of the Pennsylvania 
State CIO in the Sheraton Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, on February 27, 1957. 

The title of Mr. Carey's address is 

es Within the House of Labor.“ 
Mr. Carey was one of the militant lead- 
€rs in the CIO in the driving out of the 
Union Communists who sought to con- 
trol the labor movement. In addition to 

battle on Communist infiltration, he 
Was ever alert in exposing undesirable 
Characters who were trying to muscle in 
and gain control for personal gains. 

I feel at this time that, with the many 

Vestigations being suggested and going 
on. the public should be aware that the 
Freat majority of the unions in the 
United States were engaged in keeping 

e house of labor clean. 

Mr. Carey’s remarks follow: 

ENEMIES WITHIN THE HoUsE or LABOR 

This, the 20th and last regular convention 
Sf the Pennsylvania State CIO, is both a 
Solemn and portentous occasion. _ 

Presumably before the end of the year this 

ty organization—one of the greatest 
State labor bodies in the history of the Na- 
lon—will have merged with its counterpart 
Of the American Federation of Labor to cre- 


ate a new united Pennsylvania labor move-_ 


Ment of unprecedented numbers, prestige, 
and power. Representing as it does nearly 

-quarters of a million men and women, 
the Pennsylvania State CIO will bring to this 
United labor movement one of the most 

ant records in all trade unionism for 
Militancy, solid economic achievement, leg- 
islative pioneering, and social and political 
Progress, 


T am profoundly proud of haying had the 

ity of addressing both the first con- 

vention of the Pennsylvania State CIO and 

last convention. And if, in this final 

Convention, we are inclined a bit toward 

dentimentality that indulgence is not only 

ifed but appropriate. We would be less 

human, we would be unfeeling toward 

Our own hectic history if we did not, during 

2 climactic days, glance backward over 

the long, long path we have walked and run 

during the past 2 decades. It would be sur- 

if we didn't look back even with a 

touch of nostalgia to the excitements and 
‘Urbulences of our early years. 

Those years have started to take on some- 

thing of a rosy, romantic glow, haven't they? 
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It's an astonishing thing but today, looking 
back over the receding years, it somehow 
doesn’t seem so terrible that we had our 
heads clobbered by Pearl Berghof goon 
squads or took beatings efficiently admin- 
istered by Pinkerton thugs. The pain some- 
how seems to have disappeared from our 
recollections of broken arms and legs handed 
out by Baldwin-Felts professional strike- 
breakers. Today we look back on bloody 
noses given us by Railway Audit detectives 
or by Chowderhead Cohen almost as the 
equivalent of a merit badge or a distinguished 
service medal. 

One reason, I believe, for the slightly ro- 
mantic glow with which we are beginning 
to surround those early years is the fact that 
we won and our enemies were defeated. 
True, we lost battles—that is to say, we lost 
strikes and lost organizing campaigns—but 
we won the war. We are here today, but the 
once- powerful union-busting outfits and la- 
bor spy rackets have fallen into unmourned 
oblivion. 

This 20th convention of the Pennsylvania 
State CIO demonstrates that labor in this 
State continues to grow larger and stronger, 

Yes, the world has changed in the 20 years 
since the Pennsylvania CIO was born, but 
it’s not enough to say merely that. The world 
has changed because we change the world. 
The upsurge of the American labor move- 
ment in the depths of the great depression 
became one of the greatest moral and ethical 
crusades in history, a crusade that respon- 
sible historians have termed “a second Amer- 
ican revolution.” 

We of the CIO more than any other group 
changed the moral and ethical climate of our 
country. For the first time in American his- 
tory we made employers moral and made 
the Government moral. 

We made employers moral by compelling 
them to abandon their ancient dog-eat-dog 
economic philosophy and forcing them to 
accept the fact that labor is not a com- 
modity but a grouping of individual human 
beings with the same rights, privileges and 
capacities as employers. We made employers 
moral by compelling them to understand that 
their responsibilities did not begin and end 
with profits, but that they had inescapable 
social and economic obligations to the work- 
ers who created their wealth, their leisure, 
and their luxuries. 

We made the Government moral by helping 
elect an administration responsive to the 
needs of the people and by erasing forever 
the concept of government as an instrument 
in the service of big business and industry. 
We made the Government moral by insisting 
successfully, for the first time in history, 
that government has a responsibility to alle- 
viate the mass unemployment, hunger, and 
homelessness created by the free enterprise 
system. We made government moral by es- 
tablishing its obligation to bring humanity 
and decency to the cut-throat economic jun- 
gle cultivated by big business and industry. 
We made government moral by demonstrat- 
ing that it had both the right and duty to 
intervene in the prescription of minimum 
wages, maximum hours, healthful working 
conditions, the prohibition of child labor, 
the right to bargain collectively, old-age se- 
curity, and a host of other benefits and pro- 
tections. 

Pennsylvania was the birthplace of the 
CIO; therefore, it must be counted as the 
birthplace of the moral and ethical crusade 
that became the “second American revolu- 


tion.” Your organization, therefore, has 
special reason for pride. When the CIO held 
its first constitutional convention in Pitts- 
burgh in November 1938, your Pennsylvania 
Industrial Union Council was its host. In 
addition, Pennsylvania achieved the first 
successful unionization of such industries as 
mining, electrical, radio and machine manu- 
facturing, and steel. 

If we are investing those early years of 
the CIO with something of a romantic aura 
we may also be starting to forget the enor- 
mity of the strides we made in those early 
days. 

For example, just 3 days from today, next 
Saturday, is the 20th anniversary of the 
signing of the first contract between the 
United Steelworkers of America and the 
United States Steel Corp. 

That first contract was a revolution in 
steel. Among other things, it jumped the 
pay rate for common laborers to 62% cents 
an hour. The significance of this can be 
judged by the fact that during the previous 
37 years, from 1900 to 1937, the rate for 
common laborers had increased only 15 cents, 
up to 47 cents an hour in 1937. 

No wonder, therefore, that one of my 
sharpest recollections of that first Pennsyl- 
vania CIO convention 20 years ago is that 
we were people in a terrible hurry back in 
1938. We were in a hurry to change the 
face of the American labor movement and 
in a hurry to change the world we were 
living in. 

God knows the world we were living in did 
need changing, and changing in a hurry. 
One of the resolutions passed by that historic 
first convention pointed out that there were 
at that time 13 million American workers 
unemployed.’ The American economy in 1938 
was only slowly dragging itself out of the 
most devastating and degrading depression 
in history; mass unemployment, homeless- 
ness, and hunger still stalked the richest 
land on earth. 

It’s a fascinating fact that today, 20 years 
later, most of the moral and ethical issues 
that occupied your first convention are still 
moral and ethical issues for American work- 
ers In 1987. To mention just a few of them: 

Improved unemployment compensation, 
expanded social security, better minimum- 
wage legislation, a national housing program, 
an equitable Federal labor law, and effective 
civil-rights statutes. 

There was, I recall, still another issue that 
provoked an angry resolution and even an- 
grier discussion at your first convention 20 
years ago, and that issue, interestingly 
enough, is just as worrisome for the Penn- 
sylvania CIO today as it was back then—the 
issue of runaway shops and runaway plants. 

I said these were moral and ethical issues, 
and indeed they are. They involve economic 
and social morality and such ethical con- 
cepts as justice, decent living standards, and 
human dignity. They are moral and ethi- 
al issues, moreover, because they affect not 
simply trade-union members but all the Na- 
tion's wage earners, the economic health of 
their communities, and the economic health 
of the Nation as a whole. 

I want to suggest to you today that your 
forthcoming creation of a great, new, uni- 
fied labor movement in Pennsylvania should 
be the occasion for a fresh evaluation of 
the moral and ethical responsibilities both 
of trade unionism and of business and in- 
dustry. 
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Such a reappraisal is vital for two reasons: 

First, the essential purposes of establish- 
ing a new, unified trade-union movement 
are moral and ethical insofar as we seek 
to create a more effective instrument in 
the service of human welfare and social 
good. Second, a reappraisal of business 
ethics and morality may disclose whether 
unionism and business share, to any degree, 
common ethical and moral objectives. 

Turning first, therefore, to trade union- 
ism, let me put the problem to you—as I 
see it—as frankly and as bluntly as I pos- 
sibly can. 

The American labor movement today is 
faced with a moral and ethical problem as 
crucially important as the problem that pro- 
duced the CIO and the “second American 
revolution” in the mid-1930's. 

Very possibly it is an even bigger prob- 
Jem, because this one has arisen not out- 
side the labor movement but from within. 
This is a problem—a crisis, If you wish— 
that has emerged not from any external 
situation, not from defects in our economy, 
not from union-hating employers, not from 
antilabor legislation. 

On the contrary, this problem, this crisis, 
has been generated almost entirely from 
within the labor movement. We cannot, 
justifiably, blame others. Whatever even- 
tuates—for good or for evil—the labor move- 
ment must accept the responsibility. 

The cancer of labor racketeering, of cor- 
rupt unionism, menaces not only the good 
name, the prestige and reputation of the 
labor movement today; it also threatens 
the very future of our development as a 
free labor movement, i 

By itself labor racketeering is immoral 
and unethical. But it may also have three 
other direct effects. 

First, labor racketeering—no matter how 
limited—smears all labor with the foul taint 
of corruption. 

Second, labor racketeering places incom- 
parable propaganda weapons in the hands of 
union-hating employers to render organizing 
work either impossible or enormously more 
difficult. 

Third. labor racketeering provides the ex- 
cuse and justification for savagely repressive 
antilabor laws in Congress and State legis- 
latures. 

But here let us make one thing extremely 
clear. We do not and cannot confine our 
definition of union corruption to statutory 
crimes, to indictable offenses. Corruption 
is not demarcated by such felonies as brib- 
ery, extortion, theft of union funds, shake- 
downs of employers, financial alliances with 
the underworld of gambling and vice, or kick- 
backs from the investment of welfare and 
pension funds. 

There is such a thing as venal corrup- 
tion, There can be crimes in the labor 
movement that are not illegal but morally 
reprehensible. 

Venal corruption, I think, can arise when 
union officials are men who view their or- 
ganizations not as a sacred trust, not as a 
brotherhood, not as the preliminary reali- 
zation of an ideal, but rather as a business 
enterprise, a cold-blooded commercial un- 
dertaking. 

Venal corruption can arise when enormous 
gaps develop between the living standards 
of union members and the living standards 
of union labor leaders, when union officers 
start to own large business enterprises, apart- 
ment houses, stables of race horses. 

Venal corruption can arise when union 
officials come—consciously or unconscious- 
ly—to think of the labor movement as a 
means to personal enrichment, huge bank 
accounts, swimming pools in their front 
yards, and artificial waterfalls in their living 
rooms, 

Those who, either legally or illegally, use 
unionism solely as a means to personal en- 
richment deserve to be hounded out of the 
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American labor movement as fast, as furious- 
ly, and as finally as we can find the means 
to do it. 

Such men are not unionists, but anti- 
unionists. They are not labor, but anti- 
labor. They are more dangerous to the 
democratic labor movement than the worst 
of union-hating management. They are 
more poisonous than professional spies and 
strikebreakers, They are more destructive 
than the union-busting goon quads of two 
decades ago. They are more contaminating 
than any Kind of decay that can afflict a 
labor union, 

Because they betray us and our ideals 
from within the labor movement, they are 
doubly abominable and doubly dangerous. 
Because they exploit the sanctuary of union 
brotherhood to despoil the very name and 
idea of brotherhood, they bring a loathsome 
contagion into our midst, 

We can fight reactionary employers, we can 
hold our own in combat with union-hating 
managements because we know pretty 
thoroughly where they stand. They don't 
pretend to be the opposite of what they are. 
They don't (at least not often these days) 
attempt to betray our organizations from 
within. Our fighting with management in 
recent years has become increasingly above- 
board. We know who our enemies are in the 
arena of economic conflict. 

But we're not so sure today that we know 
who our enemies are within the labor move- 
ment. We know, however, that they are 
there, using the labor movement as a shield 
for their despicable practices. We know that 
trade unionism has been and is still being 
perverted into a protective cover for crimi- 
nal activities. 

The undeniable fact is that the house of 
labor has termites and, therefore, needs a 
fumigation. 

There's no sense in trying to reassure our- 
selves with the fact that the number of ter- 
mites is limited. And we risk self-deception 
by repeating to ourselves that only a very 
small percentage of unions and workers are 
involved in racketeering. 

But the fact of the matter is that we do not 
know today how far the termites have eaten 
into the foundations, nor actually how ex- 
tensive the infestation 18. 

Of one thing we are certain, however. One 
single national union that is corrupt is one 
too many. One single local union that is 
run by racketeers is one too many. 

Corruption anywhere in trade unionism is 
morally indefensible. In only one other in- 
stitution in contemporary society—our re- 
ligious bodies—is there a greater obligation 
to moral purity than in the labor movement. 

Business and industry are institutions 
erected frankly to the purpose of profit. 
They make little or no pretense of being 
either altruistic or humanitarian. Hence 
there is a minimum of hypocrisy when busi- 
ness and industry operate unethically or for 
immoral ends. The public has been condi- 
tioned to accept business immorality—and 
even business criminality—as an inevitable 
part of the dog-eat-dog world which busmess 
and the free enterprise system have created 
for themselves. 

But there’s no such immunity for organized 
labor, because labor professes to be an altru- 
istic and humanitarian movement. More 
than that, we aspire to the highest moral 
and ethical ideals, and proclaim that our 
only motivations are brotherhood, ecoonmic 
justice, human dignity, and the national wel- 
fare. 

Within such a spiritual framework as this, 
consequently, there can be no room for moral 
laxity or lapses from high principle. 

More than any other organizations in our 
society, trade unions ought to be able to 
live inside out. They should be able to 
disclose themselves fully to public view, to 
scrutiny by friend and foe alike. More and 
more unions find it possible to do so, It 
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is to be regretted that in other instances 
the complete disclosure of union finances 
and resources might very well become an 
open invitation to employers to risk a strike 
or undertake a decertification campaign. 

Yes; it is true that only a very limited 
area of trade unionism—as far as we know— 
is affected by corruption, and only a small 
percentage of unions and workers are vie- 
timized by racketeering. 

But that fact doesn't mean a thing to big 
business and industry. The truth is that 
every union represented in this convention 
is finding that new organizing has been 
made immeasurably tougher by the con- 
tinuing disclosures of corruption and rac- 
keteering in the labor movement. 

Organizing has become tougher because: 
(1) Unorganized workers have read the news- 
paper stories and concluded that because 
one union or two unions are corrupt all 
unions must be; or (2) employers are 
actively exploiting the corruption dis- 
closures as antiunion propaganda. 

Either way I’m afraid that for thousands 
upon thousands of unorganized workers the 
tremendous accomplishments of organized 
labor over many decades can be obliterated 
by a few screaming headlines dealing with 
isolated cases of labor racketeering. 

We cannot know, for example, but we can 
easily guess what psychological balance was 
achieved by two different occurrences here 
in Philadelphia last week. 

One was the dedication of a wonderful 
new $1,500,000 union health and medical 
center, the realization of a longtime dream 
ot 28 Philadelphia unions. Here was a 
manifestation of union brotherhood, hu- 
manitarianism, and social conscience at its 
best. 

The headlines were fair; however, it was 
a one-shot news story for the local press. 

But in the same Philadelphia newspapers 
on that same day—and every day since, as 
far as I can ascertain—there has been an- 
other kind of headline and another kind 
of news story dealing with labor, 

This running news story has recounted 
the. sordid and sickening history of a 
flagrantly racket-controlled local union here 
in Philadelphia, a union run by criminals 
and ex-convicts for the sole purpose of de- 
frauding workers out of tens of thousands 
of dollars while at the same time extorting 
additional thousands from their employers. 

Here is one of the foulest stenches ever 
to afflict the city of Philadelphia where the 
American labor movement was born and 
where so much union history has been made. 

Discussing as we are the question of union 
morality you will, I am sure, find particu- 
larly interesting the moral safeguards es- 
tablished by the constitution of this local 
union. k 

If it were not so tragic and vicious it could 
be comic. The ex-convicts, the goons who 
run this racket union, who offer kickbacks 
from members’ dues to employers, who try 
to sign sweetheart and sellout contracts, 
who employ coercion and terror on em- 
ployees and employers alike, these men who 
represent virtually everything that is hate- 
ful to honest unionism, these creeps had 
the brazen effrontery to write a local union 
constitution which declares in article I— 
and get this— an applicant for membership 
must be of moral character..“ 

Which do you think has made the deeper 
and more permanent impression on the aver- 
age, nonunion citizen of Philadelphia—the 
dedication of the wonderful new union 
health center or the disclosures of a rotten 
racket outfit masquerading as a labor union? 
Which will be remembered? Which will do 
most to shape and color public attitudes to- 
ward labor? I'm afraid we know only too 
well. 

In the face of screaming outrages like this 
one are we to console ourselyes with the 
recollection that, still and all, only a tiny 
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portion of labor is Involved? In the face of 

similar abominations dredged up by con- 
gresslonal investigating committees, are we 
to take refuge in percentages and in pious 
hope that such conditions will remedy 
themselves? 

No: of course we can't. The labor move- 
ment has already waited far too long to cut 
out these festering sores. We are paying a 
heavy penalty already for allowing them 
to continue, and we are likely to pay even 
heavier penalties in the future. 

Probably every union represented in this 
convention, as I remarked earlier, has had 
Organizing made tougher by these revelations 
of union corruption. Antiunion employers 
from coast to coast and from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico have jumped gleefully on 
these disclosures and now are using them 
as clubs with which to clobber union or- 
Fantzing campaigns. 

Our IUE organizing campaigns, for exam- 
Ple, have recently had to confront that type 
of propaganda weapon in the hands of huge 
Corporations and small companies alike. The 
stories of union corruption are being hurled 
at us by officials of the billion-dollar Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse companies, 
among others. 

To, cite only one instance, the IUE is cur; 
Tently conducting an all-out campaign to 
organize a new General Electric plant in 
Hendersonville, N. C. GE, it is clear, would 
like to brainwash its employees into believ- 

“ing that union dues are entirely devoted to 
providing union leaders with luxuries and 
the means for riotous living. The GE em- 
Ployee newspaper in Hendersonville reported 
in a recent issue, for example, that a con- 
gresslonal committee discovered that one 
Union leader had “used union funds to pay 
his personal bills; another official allegedly 
Used money from the membership to finance 
his stable of race horses and pay for the 
Upkeep of horse vans, and additional union 
Money was used to buy and repair this same 
Official’s personal automobile.” 

And so it goes. GE hopes, of course, that 
Some of the mud it flings will stick to the 
TUE, and that some workers will associate 

charges of misused unfon funds with 
dur international union. 

Make no mistake, we're going to have 
More of this kind of vicious propaganda 
thrown at us. Management likes it; man- 
agement believes it works. I'm afraid that 
Maybe it does; so are other union officials 
I've talked to. 

There, then, is part of the picture of how 
employers can use—and do use—a few in- 

ces of union corruption to smear the 
entire labor movement, A 

But that doesn't end it. Those few in- 
Stances have also put potent antiunion 
Weapons into the hands of reactionaries in 

gress and in State legislatures. Yester- 

y as the Special Senate Committee on 
Racketeering in Labor and Management 
Opened hearings in Washington we learned 
for the first time that the investigation 
is now scheduled to continue for a full year. 
Its chairman has been quoted as saying, 
even before the hearings opened, that legis- 
lation is necessary because “working people 
must be protected from a form of extortion, 
theft, and embezzlement.” 

In nearly a score of State legislatures new 
and more repressive antilabor laws are be- 

prepared, more often than not at the 
instigation of industrial employers. And 

excuse for these new laws will be, more 
than ever before, the disclosures of union 
Corruption and racketeering. 

The influential New York Times, for ex- 

_ Smple, in an editorial on abuses in the ad- 

Ministration of union welfare funds first 
demanded that Congress pass legislation to 
Outlaw these abuses, then added, “and State 

atures throughout the country should 
enact their own laws.“ 
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We can well imagine what kind of laws 
will be proposed in States that already 
have right-to-scab laws in operation, States 
that encourage local munieipalities to enact 
statutes requiring union organizers to buy a 
license and pay daily fees for the right to 
organize. 

Those are the penalties under which we're 
suffering today because we allowed a handful 
of racketeers and businessmen masquerading 
as unionists to continue their criminal 
careers inside the labor movement. 

Let me emphasize right here that I have 
no intention nor desire to paint a picture 
that is entirely dark. On the contrary, there 
are dramatically bright aspects, features in 
which the labor movement can take pride. 

We can, for example, ask ourselves: What 
other movement has set out voluntarily to 
eradicate the evil elements inside itself, even 
at the risk of weakening its organizational 
strength? 

What other institution or major organiza- 
tion in American society has undertaken to 
police itself, to cleanse its own ranks of 
wrong-doing and wrong-doers? 

Have you ever heard that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce or the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers expelled, suspended, 
or even denounced a member company found 
guilty of corruption or other crimes? 

The extent to which trade unionism is 
determined to drive the termites from the 
house of labor was shown earlier this month 
when the AFL-CIO executive council, with 
only one digsenting vote, approved a set of 
codes of ethical practices. In this unpre- 
cedented action, the AFL-CIO in effect de- 
clared war on corruption and racketeering. 
At long last the entire American labor 
movement was provided the means with 
which to free itself from corruption and the 
perversion of union ideals. 

I am personally proud that a week before 
this announcement, the IUE adopted its own 
code of ethical practices designed, as we 
declared, to prohibit any conduct that would 
countenance racketeering, racism, corruption 
or undemocratic practices of any kind.” 

Our code of ethical practices sets new prec- 
edents as a comprehensive document, cover- 
ing such areas of union operations as or- 
ganizational work, administration of health- 
welfare-pension programs, the conduct of 


local union affairs including membership - 


rights and elections, the management of local 
union funds, and enforcement. 

Among other requirements, the IUE code 
calls for strict financial accounting and con- 
trol of union funds. In general, it is in- 
tended “not only to promote the principles 
and practices of trade-union democracy but 
also to encourage the expansion and diversi- 
fication of democracy within our union.” 

The IUE; therefore, is determined to erect 
every possible barricade against the invasion 
of unethical practices or corruption. I feel 
sure that the adoption of similar codes of 
ethical practices by other unions is in- 
evitable. 

Let me point out that both the AFL-CIO 
codes of ethical practices and the IUE code 
of ethical practices deal not only with il- 
legal activities, but also with activities that 
are simply unethical, Both codes, therefore, 
seek not merely to penalize criminal actions 
but also t6 establish higher principles and 
standards of conduct for unions and union 
officials. 

We have got to make these codes of ethi- 
cal practices work. They must be made to 
function swiftly and vigorously against cor- 
ruption and racketeering wherever they are 
proved to exist. 

The codes can and should also be employed 
to eliminate the businessmen disguised as 
union leaders or, at the very least, convert 
them into unionists. The codes can and 
should have the effect of making union lead- 
ership more sensitive and more responsive to 
rank-and-file needs, They should help nar- 
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row whatever unreasonable gaps have grown 
up between the membership and leadership 
of unions. 

The labor movement has delayed overlong 
the decisive action necessary to its renewal 
as a great moral and ethical crusade, The 
labor movement can make up for that lost 
time and for the indulgence of corruption 
in its ranks by hitting hard and fatally now 
at labor racketeering wherever it can be 
found. 

We can redeem our mistakes and insure a 
healthy and accelerated growth for American 
trade unionism by not waiting for grand 
juries, State legislatures, or congressional 
committees to do our work for us. 

We can justify the vast trust placed in us 
by millions of American workers and prove 
worthy of the heritage of sacrifice and dedi- 
cation bequeathed to us by the men and 
women of labor who have preceded us only 
if we guide this greatest of all free labor 
movements to new high levels of morality 
and integrity. 

In that lies both the hope and the need of 
the labor movement's future; the need of our 
Nation's future also, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a very interesting and informa- 
tive address made on February 27, 1957, 
by the Honorable Anthony Arpaia, a 
member of the Inerstate Commerce Com- 
mission, at the third Michigan railroad 
management seminar, sponsored by the 
Transportation Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the Michigan Rail- 
roads Association, with the cooperation 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, which address was made at Ann 
Arbor, Mich, entitled, Rallroads— Their 
Future.“ 8 

The remarks made by Commissioner 
Arpaia are particularly interesting, in 
view of his specialized knowledge and 
experience in the field of transportation, 
and particularly in connection with the 
future of the railroads of our country. 
His views are not only of interest to those 
who are in the transportation business, 
and particularly in the railraod part 
thereof, but to all persons—because 
transportation by rail or truck-or other- 
wise is a matter of great importance to 
all of our people: 

RAILROADS: THEM FUTURE 

The subject of this seminar is the future 
of American railroads. The recent rash of 
articles in our newspapers and leading peri- 
odicals which have taken a rather dim view 
of their prospects makes the selection of this 
topic timely. If the future of the major 
agency of transportation in this country is 
in doubt, then, by all means, it should be 
seriously discussed. At the outset, I can 
tell you that I share neither the prevalent 

nor the unscientific and loose 
reasoning behind it. For that reason, I am 
glad to have the opportunity to express my 
views. 

Before getting into a discussion of the fu- 
ture, I should like first to discuss a few of 
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the misconceptions which seem to surround 
the entire subject of transportation. An 
understanding of the facts may stop the un- 
derrating of our railroads’ potentialities and 
the over-estimation of their obstacles. Each 
of the points I shall make could be discussed 
at length, but since I am before an au- 
dience of experts, I shall touch upon them 
only briefly. I approach the matter out of 
a desire to be constructive—to help remove 
the underbrush of misunderstanding which 
seems to foster current misapprehensions. 
In my opinion, they are due to dark ima- 
ginings which grow out of the simple lack 
of full information. The misconceptions 
which I shall discuss, as others for which I 
do not have time, are always expressed in 
terms of sweeping extremes. For example: 

Misconception No. 1 is that automobiles 
and trucks are the enemies of railroads. 

To conclude that motor vehicles have hurt 
railroads would be to view vast social and 
economic changes superficially and without 
analysis. The fact is that the boundless in- 
dustrial growth of this country has been in 
large measure due to the automobile. 
Without the automobile which gave the 
American people new freedom to locate, new 
desires, new demands, new employment, our 
total economy would not have developed to 
the extent it has. 

With increased production and movement, 
has come a higher standard of living. And 
with a higher standard of living, there de- 
veloped an increased demand for more goods, 
including such basic commodities as cement, 
steel, rubber, aluminum, copper, building 
materials, and every other product which 
goes not only into trucks and automobiles 
but into highways, bridges, powerplants, 
factories, schools, churches, libraries, homes, 
as well as all the things and services that 
people need and use in a society with an 
advanced economy. 

Since our economic system is inseparable, 
the benefits which flow from progress touch 
every segment of it. Trucks and automo- 
biles are not merely competitors of rail- 
roads; they have created a new economy in 
which railroads now operate. Today rails 
carry more freight than all forms of trans- 
portation did in 1939 and about twice as 
much as they themselves did in 1939. The 
present volume of freight which rails enjoy 
is directly attributable to the expansion of 
our economy in which motor vehicles have 
played a major part, directly and indirectly. 

Misconception No. 2 is that all of the motor 
freight and passenger busjpess is competitive 
with rails. 

As I have just pointed out, without the ex- 
istence of motor vehicles, much of this new 
traffic would not have been generated in the 
first place. Secondly, a sizable proportion 
of this traffic is not accessible or appropriate 
to rail service. What has happened is that 
the type of trafit which was originally han- 
died by horse team and carriage has been 
greatly extended in area and location and 
increased in volume. 

The use of statistics can. be distracting. 
For that reason, I am trying to avold them 
in this talk in which I am trying to establish 
perspective. However, it is noteworthy that, 
according to estimates by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, in 1955, 94.58 percent of the trips 
made by trucks were for distances of less 
than 100 miles. Now this does not mean 
that the volume of traffic handled by 94.58 
percent of the trips is anywhere near that 
percentage. It does, however, indicate a use 
factor which is significant and reduces the 
commonly understood area of actual com- 
petition. It is because of increased dispersal 
of population and industry and the relatively 
short distances involved that the truck is 
performing this type of intercity traffic. 
Much of the transportation performed by 
motor carriers for longer distances is to newly 
developed areas where rail service does not 
existatall. If the rails are not participating 
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in greater measure in the long-haul traffic 
carried by motor trucks, it is partly their 
own choice as I shall point out later. 
Misconception No, 3 is that if railroads 
could reduce their rates at will, they would 
get a substantial amount of this newly 


. created competitive traffic. 


The greatest proportion of the traffic not 
hauled by the rails is going to exempt and 
private carriage. The explanation and cure 
for this Is too long a subject to discuss now. 
But looking only at the traffic handled by 
regulated motor carriers, the significant 
thing is that present rail rates are generally 
lower than motor rates. But let a recent 
magazine writer put it in his own words: “So 
today the railroads are producing more than 
2% times as many ton-miles as the truckers, 
but are getting $7 billion less for doing so.“ 
And this does not mean that truckers get 
all of the high-grade traffic. The manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous commodity classifi- 
cation still makes the largest contribution to 
rail revenue. 

What this does indicate is that price is not 
the only attraction to shippers. Therefore, 
when shippers choose to use the service of 
trucks, they are influenced by other factors. 
Among them are: (a) Specialized or better 
service, and (b) less total overall costs to 
certain classes of ahippers in spite of higher 
rates. Some of the obvious advantages for 
such shippers by motor include the ability 
to maintain lower inventories, which permit 
less capital investment and warehousing; 
fewer plant interruptions or slowdowns due 
to the failure to meet delivery schedules; less 
handling and fewer loss and damage claims. 

Shippers are hard-headed businessmen, 
who measure not only the immediate cost of 
transportation but their overall costs. And, 
under present conditions, if they can't get 
the service they need from public carriers, 
rail, motor or water, the larger shippers are 
able to provide it for themselves. To sum 
up, reducing rates without improving service 
does not begin to solve any problem now 
facing transportation. 

Misconception No. 4 is that the law and 
the Commission hold an umbrella over rates 
of modes of transportation which compete 
with the railroads to the detriment of the 
public. 

This misconception requires some prelim- 
inary discussion. One of the major legisla- 
tive recommendations of the Cabinet Com- 
mittee Report on Transportation is that the 
present provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act be amended so that carriers could 
further reduce selected rates without re- 
straint as long as they cover out-of-pocket 
costs. There has been much talk that the 
Commission did not favor this phase of the 
Cabinet Committee proposal because it would 
clip it of some of its powers. The position of 
the Commission with reference to this 
change is based on entirely different reasons 
than those motivating motor carriers, water 
carriers or railroads, 

Carriers are primarily concerned with ad- 
vocating what they think will benefit them. 
There is nothing reprehensible in that. It 
is natural that they should. The Commis- 
sion’s position, however, is governed by its 
concept of the overall public interest. To 
make this proposal for greater freedom in 
competitive ratemaking eupeptic, the gen- 
erality is advanced that it would “benefit the 
public:“ or, as Fortune magazine improv- 
idently put it, that the present system 
“forces the Nation to pay billions more than 
it needs to for transportation.” Let us test 
the validity of such notions. 

We have been living in an inflationary 
period. No individual, no industry, Is im- 
mune from inflation. The increased costs of 
labor, material and supplies affect us all, in- 
cluding carriers. However, labor costs con- 
stitute at least as large a proportionate item 
with trucks as with rails. If it were true 
that the present law is permitting expensive 
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truck transportation to supplant rail trans- 
portation by holding an umbrella over truck 
rates, why do ralls enhance the trucks’ com- 
petitive advantage by raising the general level 
of existing rail rates? If, in fact, the level 
of rates were the only facet to this problem, 
the best ally the trucks have when costs 
go up are the rails. The ralls ask for the 
increases first, the trucks are then secure 
in asking for theirs. 

If such were, in fact, the real answer, the 
economics of inflation would succeed in doing 
for the railroads what they claim they are 
now prevented from doing—obtain even 
greater price advantage over high cost motor 
carriers. Furthermore, if the railroads were 
so anxious to “benefit the public“ through 
reduced rates, and the subject were that 
simple, why do they oppose other railroads’ 
efforts to reduce specific rates? The answer 
is, it just isn't that simple. 

The question arises, whose rates would be 
reduced by this proposed ratemaking free- 
dom? Disregarding whether they would be 
those of powerful shippers or little shippers, 
we must remember that the Interstate Com- 
merce Act was originally passed to prevent 
special treatment for the select few. At any 
rate, since the rate reductions could not ap- 
ply to all shippers, some shippers, some in- 
dustries would have to bear the burden of 
keeping overall rail revenue at an adequate 
level. >, 

Of even greater importance is the fact that 
drastic rate reductions to meet competition 
would necessarily produce rate disparities 
between competing shippers who have, and 
those who don't have, the service of other 
carriers. From the very beginning of public 
transportation, shippers’ chief concern has 
been with rate relationships which would 
assure them access to competitive markets. 
This has been far more important to them 
and the national economy than the level of 
rates. Every shipper and traffic man knows 
that. And every time railroads protest an- 
other railroad’s proposed reduction, even 
though compensatory, their principal argu- 
ment is that, in order to maintain market 
relationships, the reduction will inevitably 
spread thereby unnecessarily dissipating 
needed rail revenue, It should be obvious 
that the proposed amendment would re- 
create conditions which existed in 1887 when 
the original act to regulate commerce was 
passed, besides setting in motion a deterio- 
ration of transportation services. 

Any fairminded, disinterested person, and 
there are many rail people who acknowledge 
it, knows that the solution offered by the 
Cabinet Committee legislation is impractical 
and fraught with danger. Its effect on car- 
riers and the public would be disastrous. 
The Commission is trying to meet responsi- 
bility to the public, to prevent it from getting 
slugged in this potential toe-to-toe donny- 
brook, which the writers of recent magazine 
articles and others would recklessly incite. 
Such an experiment would not only not 
benefit the public but in the long run would 
seriously undermine railroads and public 
transportation in general, 

Misconception No. 5 is that rails are now 
shackled by administrative limitations on 
their ability to compete. 

This one is variously stated: That out- 
moded, archaic regulations established when 
rails were a monopoly,” prevent dynamic 
competition; that the Commission by its ad- 
ministration of the law divides traffic among 
various forms of transportation on some fair- 
share theory; or again, that the dead hand of 
regulation stifles managerial discretion, and 
so on. 

Now that is a rather severe indictment of 
the present system of transportation regula- 
tion. But what are the facts? I have said 
many times before that there is plenty of 
freedom to compete; that the ICC does not 
initiate rates; the carriers make their own 
rates; that all the ICC does is to prevent rate 
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Wars, breakneck competition and disturb- 
ance of rate relationships, Now let's see how 
Often and to what degree the ICC interferes 
with the managerial discretion of railroads 
in making rate changes. 

Railroads alone file with the ICC an aver- 
age of over 3,000 rate changes every working 
day of the year, During the year 1956, how 
Many rates out of the million or more rate 
Changes filed by railroads were adjudged to 
be unlawful by the Commission after protest 
by competing forms of transportation? Ten 
thousand?) Two thousand? One thousand? 
One hundred? No. Just exactly 12. Now 
how much traffic was involved in these 12 
Cases? In other words, how badly hurt were 
the railroads by our finding that these rate 

ges were unlawful? If they had been 
able to obtain every single pound of the 
trafie involved, from competing forms of 
rtation, which, of courge, is hardly 
likely, they could have added only $1,228,879 
to their gross revenue; $1,109,359 of this 
amount from water carriers and a mere 
$119,520 from motor competitors. This rep- 
Tesents only eleven one-thousandths of 1 
Percent of the total revenue of railroads for 
the year 1956. 

The actual loss of net railway operating 
revenue, making the violent assumption that 
the rates were compensatory and as profitable 
us the average of all freight, and again as- 
suming that the shippers gave them every 
Pound of freight involved, would amount to 

846. Now these are all liberal, maxi- 
mum computations. Now, I ask you, is this 
Strangulation? Is this gross interference 
With managerial discretion? Does this con- 
stitute arbitrary allocation of traffic? Is this 

Iding a wide and benign umbrella over 
Other carriers? Is this what Fortune maga- 
Zine can describe as a heavily regulated in- 
dustry, a kind of state-run cartel? 

However, there is an even mor telling fig- 
Ure. It is a computation of the difference in 
the rates in dispute and the going rates. In 
Other words, the amount the public—the 
shippers—could have saved through these 
Proposed rate reductions. How much do you 

that amounted to? Exactly $378,170. 
To say that $378,170 is costing the American 
Public billions of dollars is fantastic and 
egregious exaggeration, to put it mildly. It 
May be that those who inspire such articles 
ve not consulted too closely with railroad 
Commerce counsel before they turned public- 
Telations experts loose. 

An unprejudiced examination of our deci- 

Sions will show that the Commission has 

n very liberal in permitting competition 
to have the freest and fullest play so that the 
Public will have available to it the cheapest 
Tate by the carrier of its own choice, without 
Permitting a disruption of sound transporta- 
tion. There is dynamic competition in fact, 
but what the proponents of this legislation 
don't realize is that it would give competi- 
tors the opportunity to dynamite competi- 

to the disadvantage of the public. 

As I said at the outset, much more could 

said about the misconceptions which I 
have enumerated and others I could men- 
tion, Within the limits of this discussion I 
have tried to weigh the foregoing few on 

more accurate scales. 

Before proceeding to give you my views 
on the prospects of railroads, I should like 
to describe some of their present attributes. 
Within the past several years, the rallroads 
have accomplished more by way of inno- 
vation, modernization, and improvement 
than they have in the preceding 3 

Their accomplishments in this 

have been formidable. Even though 
these advances have not yet been univer- 
Sally applied by all railroads, the advantages 
to those progressive railroads which have 
Pioneered, and to 
Sive and rewarding. 
improvements are imminent since the rall- 
Toads are now engaging in research to con- 
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tinue this forward progress. ‘To give a com- 
prehensive list of what they have done in 
this respect and to describe the effect on 
their operations would be worth a speech 
in itself. I shall recite only a few, as 
examples of how far-reaching these improye- 
ments are. 

The diesel has not only provided greater 
tractive power but, because of its flexibility, 
has eliminated the need for investment in 
separate standby locomotives for each class 
of service, as was the case with the steam 
locomotive. More powerful gas-turbine loco- 
motives are now a reality. The diesel has 
greater wheel life, reduced brake shoe wear 
and, with its better control of slack action, 
has reduced damage to lading and equip- 
ment, Welded rail not only reduced track 
maintenance but increases track life, im- 
proves riding quality and permits greater 
speed. Centralized traffic control, automa- 
tion in classification yards, automatic elec- 
tronic train identification, train radio com- 
munication systems, use of closed circuit 
television, automatic ticket selling, im- 


proved billing procedure and maintenance 


of car record accounts, automatic hot box 
detectors, roller bearings, ingenious ma- 
chines for replacing track ties and laying 
track, Adapto and other types of equipment 
for all purpose loading; all of these innova- 
tions make for greater efficiency at less cost. 
The introduction of modern lightweight 
passenger equipment, also dome cars, 
slumber coaches, dduble deck cars, and 
Budd self-propelled cars have vastly im- 
proved the quality and attractiveness of 
passenger service, 

The mere enumeration of these advances 
attest to a great record of achievement in 
a comparatively short time, which indicates 
that railroads are conscious of competition 
and are trying to meet it not by only pricing 
methods but by giving better service. All 
this has helped them and will continue to 
do so. ‘This progressiveness has paid off. 
The railroads’ profit position, as a result, 
has improved greatly. Some of them have 
enjoyed the best years of their history. 
Those poorly situated or not well managed 
have not done as well, But even in the 
flourishing steel business, there is a Follans- 
bee. 

The future of the railroads is bright—I 
was going to use the word brilliant; it would 
still fit. It can be circumscribed, in my 
opinion, only to the extent to which their 
thinking remains patterned after that of 
the canal operators of the 19th century— 
to wit: blind, unyielding opposition to any 
new developments in transportation. 

In the light of changes in transportation 
conditions, the railroads can no longer look 
upon their service as separate and exclusive. 
Unfortunately for them and the Nation, for 
too long a time, the railroads’ attitude sug- 
gested the peculiar reiteration of the poetry 
of Gertrude Stein. Instead of “a rose, is a 
rose, Is a rose,” just substitute, if you will, 
“a railroad, is a railroad, is a railroad.” Some 
oldtimers regarded the identity of a railroad 
as sacred and singular, to be preserved as a 
separate and distinct form of transport at 
any cost and not to be sullied by dealings 
with other forms of transportation. And 
this characteristic still prevails not only 
among some rallroaders but among members 
of other forms of transportation. However, 
we are here discussing the part railroads can 
serve in the cause of improving their future. 
In my opinion, because they are the pre- 
dominant agency of transport, they should 
properly take the leadership in making trans- 
portation truly a functional and efficacious 
system rather than a collection of individual 
carriers of various types. 

Railroads own collectively almost 21 mil- 
lion acres of land. This is more land than 
there is in the whole State of Maine. About 
4 million acres of this land is connected up 
in a private right-of-way which links every 
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center of population from coast to coast and 
border to border. This constitutes a tre- 
mendous physical asset for themseives and 
the Nation. To make the fullest use of it, 
railroads should recognize that our economic 
geography is not the same as it was a quarter 
of a century or more ago. 

While some of them are still cautiously 
temporizing, they are now on the right track, 
and I may add that the ICC has encouraged 
coordinated service each step of the way. 
They have begun to associate with other 
media of transportation either in combina- 
tion or through coordination. Instead of 
thinking in terms of orthodox and conven- 
tional railroading, they are broadening their 
outlook and beginning to give vitality to 
transportation service. This is the real key 
to their future. 

Only by such steps can they help produce 
the best and cheapest service to the public 
at a greater and more secure future for them- 
selves and all of public transportation, These 
steps are various and progressive. Substi- 
tuted service by motor which is auxiliary and 
supplemental to rail service has already pro- 
duced substantial benefits. It has permitted 
railroads to eliminate many way freight 
trains by placing express, less-than-carload 
freight, and mall on trucks; has helped them 
to do away with unprofitable passenger 
trains; has helped to speed up remaining 
passenger schedules and thereby to reduce 
or eliminate losses on passenger runs, This 
is one step. 

To the extent that some of them have 
engaged in the use of railroad-owned trailers 
or containers on flatcars, they have made 
another distinct gain. It has given them 
an opportunity to give better and faster 
service with less damage and handling to 
shippers who need and want the advantage 
of traller-on-flatcar service. Some of them 
have taken a further step to provide trailer- 
on- flatcar service in combination with motor 
common carriers. By so doing, they are able 
to add new traffic whereas rail-owned 
trallers-on- flatcars service is essentially lim- 
ited to traffic already within their control. 
Until these steps are fully perfected and be- 
come equally applicable to connecting lines, 
the full benefits are lost. 

The fourth step is to work out a complete 
combination of services with every existing 
form of transportation. Up until now the 
railroads have been squeamish about en- 
tering into through routes and joint rates 
with independent motor carriers. There is 
only one railroad in the entire country which 
has done so. Yet commonsense dictates that 
this is the one way that public transpor- 
tation can make substantial and impressive 
advances. It would permit a fluid, flex- 
ible service from any point to any point 
in the country. But of even greater value, 
it would develop new sources of traffic at 
hundreds of points off line and open dozens 
of new gateways for rails. This may change 
the present pattern of traffic with its at- 
tendant problems but the ultimate pattern 
would be efficient, economical, and logical. 

Furthermore, it would make unnecessary 
the issuance of some motor-carrier cer- 
tificates. Im May of 1953, I made the fol- 
lowing observation: 

“Shippers often endorse applications for 
movement of certain types of commodities 
long distances merely because delivery is to 
be made at locations off the rallheads. Why 
couldn’t the rails find ways of providing 
through service to these points by joint serv- 
ice with existing motor carriers, thereby 
retaining the long haul, maintaining the 
identity of each form of transportation, and 
eliminating the need of another competitor? 
They resist the shippers’ needs right down 
to the last ditch. A motor carrier grant 
in such cases is sometimes uneconomic and 
inappropriate but the railroads’ attitude 
leaves no alternative for the shipper. It 
becomes more imperative, therefore, for 
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transportation leaders to study every means 
of coordinating diverse services by develop- 
ing equipment, facilities, units, containers, 
and other devices to permit efficient and easy 
interchange between them.” 

Since that statement was made almost 4 
years ago, rails have opposed hundreds of 
applications for motor service. Yet, in not 
one instance did they try to work out for 
shippers the service they actually needed. 
This is where the rails must take some of 
the responsibility for losing out to motor 
carriers on a portion of the long-haul traffic, 
in other words, the 5.42 percent of trips 
over 100 miles made by trucks to which I 
referred previously. They have resisted the 
grant of certificates but have never offered 
shippers a solution which would have an- 
swered thelr purposes. 

Isn't it senseless to keep saying ruefully, 
“We're going to get this traffic back on the 
rails where it belongs“? Traffic belongs to 
shippers, not to any form of transportation. 
To assume that they can be forced to give 
it to one or another form of transportation 
is foolish. The shippers’ choice will de- 
pend on what meets thelr needs. Give them 
what they want and they will use it. Ship- 
pers want solicitude as well as solicitation 
for their freight. There is overwhelming 
evidence of the demand for a flexible, inte- 
grated, coordinated service. Regardless of 
which form of transportation gets the im- 
mediate advantage the ultimate benefits to 
all of them and to the public are unde- 
niable and should be paramount. 
‘Railroads should not stop here. They 
should encourage rather than resist devel- 
opments in existing forms of transport and 
newer ones such as slurry and liquid pipe- 
lines, rubber railroads or conveyor belts, 
etc, or any others that may be invented at 
any time in the future. They should help 
perfect such new devices and bring them to 
the rails, rather than let them develop in- 
dependently and pass them by until they 
become independent competitors. Their 
attitude should be, we can do it either singly 
or in combination better and cheaper. 

They cannot excuse themselves on the 

theory that regulation holds them back either 
for existing forms of transportation or those 
yet to be devised. Such excuses are psy- 
chosomatic, not real. There is nothing in 
the act now and there never has been any 
restriction against the use of joint services 
by all types of transportation. The present 
limitations are only on ownership, and those 
are limited. 
Transportation leaders of all forms of 
transportation are giving too much energy 
and attention to day-to-day competitive in- 
cidents—looking at the trees rather than 
the forest. Actually we are living in a new 
society. The commercial realities of the pres- 
ent require flexible, adaptable service in 
which each form contributes to economical 
and efficient transportation within the full- 
est measure of its capabilities. What is most 
needed at this stage is bold new outlook 
and planning, and an objective, conciliatory 
and cooperative approach by all transporta- 
tion people and a realization that transport 
techniques will not remain stationary. All 
the other conditions are present. You can- 
not compound a successful transportation 
system out of antagonisms. 

Perhaps the rails have the ambition to 
integrate all these services under their owner- 
ship, without first integrating the services 
now permissible. Such hope is premature 
until a competitive scheme of combined serv- 
ices is established. It also revives the sus- 
picion, that once under their control, rail- 
roads would sacrifice developments and im- 
provements of other types of transport to 
the detriment of the public. This theory is 
reinforced by the present insistence, in some 
quarters, on the power to make destructive 
rates, In this sense, the Cabinet Committee 
report has been a disservice to railroads since 
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it has engendered a renewal of these fears by 
those who must rely on motor or water serv- 
ice exclusively. On the other hand, if the 
public became accustomed to efficient joint 
transportation services, this resistance would 
evaporate. Regardless of the ultimate out- 
come, it would seem futile to try to resist or 
delay the inevitable since, in one way or. 
another, joint services of all forms of trans- 
portation will eventuate if the public is to 
be served. 

In closing, I cannot refrain from twitting 
my favorite monthly publication, Fortune 
magazine. In the January issue, it contends 
in an article beginning on page 102 that the 
economy of the country is being harmed by 
present transportation policies. On the other 
hand, the best thinking of the editors on 
page 1 of the same Issue boasts that, The 
year 1957 will be the best year ever. This 
makes the third consecutive ‘best year ever’ 
that Fortune has predicted.” 

He who proves too much, proves nothing. 
With only 6 percent of the world population, 
we have attatned the highest productive 
capacity on the face of the earth and the 
highest standard of living the world has ever 
known. Does anyone believe that this could 
have been accomplished with a transporta- 
tion system that has gone haywire? The 
magazine’s economics must be badly co- 
ordinated if it thinks that our economy could 
have developed to such heights without a 
transportation service to match it. 

Transportation is such a vital and essen- 
tial service, that every existing avenue of im- 
provement should be carefully explored be- 
fore more drastic steps are undertaken. 
Changes should be progressive and evolu- 
tionary, not revolutionary, if we are to retain 
the blessings which the finest transportation 
system in the world under private owner- 
ship has brought to us. 


Tribute to Northwestern Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day, March 2, the people of Wisconsin 
proudly celebrated the 100th birthday of 
one of the great institutions of Amer- 
ica—the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. 

This company was chartered by the 
Legislature of Wisconsin on March 2, 
1857. During its first 100 years, North- 
western Mutual has come to occupy as 
warm a niche in the hearts of literally 
millions of people as it is conceivable for 
an organization to achieve. It has been 
a financial bulwark in innumerable per- 
sonal lives. It has been a bulwark in 
Wisconsin, in the Great Lakes area, 
where 35 percent of Northwestern assets 
are invested—and it has been a bulwark 


in the Nation. 


The statisties of Northwestern's 
growth are awe inspiring. It is the 14th 
largest business enterprise in the United 
States in assets; it is 6th among life-in- 
surance companies; and it is largest west 
of the Atlantic seaboard. 

To living policyholders, it has paid 
during its first 100 years $3,053,000,000. 
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a ws it has paid $2,653,000,- 
000. 

As of December 31, 1956, it held as 
assets for the benefit of policyholders 
and their beneficiaries, $3,600,000,000. 

It has received a total in premiums of 
$6,850,000,000. There have been left 
with the company for settlement a total 
of $1,026,000,000. 

Its dividends have averaged 23 percent 
of its premiums, the ratio being, total of 
premiums, $6,850,000,000; total of divi- 
dends, $1,560,000,000. 

But these breathtaking statistics do 
not begin to convey the human story of 
what Northwestern Mutual has meant to 
its policyholders. It is an insurance 
company with a heart. It is also an 
insurance company with a sound head, 
It has been conservative in its policies, 
and yet, it has been pioneering in its 
new efforts. 

Some people may not realize the im- 
portant role played by insurance com- 
panies on the American scene today as 
great reservoirs of the savings of Ameri- 
cans. Let it be noted, therefore, that 
the 1956 annual report showed that more 
than $2 billion of Northwestern Mutual 
is invested in government, utility, and 
industrial bonds. Some $45 million is 
invested in stocks; $673 million in resi- 
dential mortgages; $83 million in farm 
mortgages; $363 million in business and 
institutional mortgages; and over $70 
million in income properties. 

Every single working day the company 
gets around $2 million of investment and 
premium income, and it pays out about 
$1.2 million to policyholders, benefici- 
aries, and others. 

Truly, insurance has become today 
one of the great pillars of America’s 
economic system. But, in this as in other 
instances, a pillar is no stronger than 
the men who have constructed and who 
maintain the pillar. 

Northwestern Mutual has been for- 
tunate to have had at its helm as out- 
standing a group of business leaders as 
any insurance company in America has 
possessed. Its president, Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, is one of the great civic leaders 
of my State. Vice Presidents Robert E. 
Dineen, Philip K. Robinson, and Howard 
J. Tobin, likewise, are the sort of high- 
caliber men who are constantly being 
called upon for civic service. 

Throughout this land of ours, vast 
numbers of Americans rejoice in the 
100 candles on Northwestern Mutual's 
birthday cake. They rejoice that a great 
company is now in its second century. 
They know that this company is great, 
not simply because of its size, but be- 
cause of the faithfulness of its trustee- 
Ship of the people's assets, the efficiency 
with which the people’s needs are met, 
and similar high criteria. 

I convey my warmest-personal greet- 


ings to the officers and trustees of the. 


company, to the policyholders and 
friends of the company everywhere, and 
wish them well in Northwestern's second 
century. 

I send to the desk several articles 
from the Milwaukee Journal, issues of 
Saturday, March 2, and Sunday, March 
3, together with an editorial giving high 
and well deserved praise to President 
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Edmund Fitzgerald—one of the great 

men of Wisconsin. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles and the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
Printed in the Record, as follows: 
[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 3, 

1957] 

Insunance F Hap $3,500 Crists IN 1859— 
NORTHWESTERN Mutvat’s HUMBLE BEGIN- 
Nine RECALLED aS CONCERN Nores 100 
Years 
There was quite a crisis in the insurance 

Office that day in November 1859. 

The first North Western road train to run 
from. Janesville to Fond du Lac had hit a 
cow and jumped the track. Two policyhold- 
ers had died. 

Their insurance policies totaled $3,500. 
And the company had $1,500 to its name. 
What to do? 

The policies gave the company 60 days to 
pay, But a delay would not add to public 
Confidence in a firm just 2 years old. The 
President, S. S, Daggett, borrowed $2,000 on 
& personal note, put the money in the com- 
pany till and the claims were paid. 

COMPANY IS 100 YEARS OLD 


That was the first and probably worst crisis 
in the history of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., which was 100 years old 
Saturday. It is now the 14th largest business 
enterprise in the United States in assets. 

Sixth among life insurance companies and 

t west of the Atlantic seaboard, the 
Company is worth well over $344 billion. Its 
loans and investments average about 64 mil- 
lion a week. It acquires new policyholders 
at the rate of 300 a business day. 

Though it has paid out death benefits 

more than 100,000 times as much as 
that first claim, it has encountered no such 
difficulty. The total sum paid to living 
Policyholders and the beneficiaries of dead 
Ones, plus the sums held for their benefit, is 
approaching $10 billion. 

The company traces its beginning from the 
notion of Gen. John C. Johnson, whose rank 
Was granted in the New York State militia. 
He bought a big farm near Janesville and 
Moved there in 1854. 

THE GENERAL WAS 70, BUT YOUNG IN IDEAS 

He was already past his 70th birthday, but 
Was the kind of man who could entertain a 
new idea at any age. The mutual life in- 
Surance companies of New York and Boston 
Were about 10 years old. The general set out 
to organize one in the West. 

He buttonholed residents in Janesville, 

dison and Milwaukee. Finally he per- 
zuaded 36 of them to petition the 1857 legis- 
lature for an insurance company charter. 
The legislature itself was less than 10 years 
Old—Wisconsin became a State in 1848, It 
breezed the charter through. 

On March 2, 1857, the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Wisconsin was formally born. 
55 1 was changed to the present one in 

» . * * * 

With the growing statistics on which to 
estimate risks, the company bas pared away 
Policy restrictions until suicide, war, and a 
ak other special considerations set the only 

However, the company still prides itself 
on accepting only the best candidates for 
& long life. According to its 1956 annual 

report 23.3 percent of its buyers were pro- 
fessional people and public employees, 29.5 
Percent were in trade and transportation, 
ee only 17.8 percent were in manufacturing 


“CLASSIFIED RISKS” ALLOWED 
In that year it opened its doors for the 
time to “classified risks"—people who 
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are not quite as good bets as the standard 
on which coverage is based, but who may 
pay extra premiums and get protection. 

. * . > . 


The conservatism of its policy writing 
has spared the company some headaches, 
Northwestern officials say. It has repeatedly 
declined to compete with other companies 
by offering policy gimmicks and has stuck 
to a simple portfolio of life, endowment, and 
term plans. 

COMPANY GIVEN PRAISE BY SENATE COMMITTEE 


A Metropolitan Insurance Co. president 
once said: “You can tell an Equitable.agent 
by his checkered vest, a Prudential agent 
by his kit and a Northwestern Mutual agent 
by his halo.” 

This was said in fun, but when the Senate 
temporary national economic committee 
made its business investigations in 1939 and 
1940 in an atmosphere regarded by many 
businessmen as hostile, it singled out North- 
western for commendation on cost perform- 
ance, persistency of business, elimination of 
conflicting interests in the connections and 
activities of its directors, and other items of 
business ethics. 

Conservatism has not kept the company 
from initiating practices when it considered 
them sound and desirable, 

It was the first, for instance, to provide 
sustained income rather than lump-sum 
settlement of claims if the policyholder de- 
sired it. 

PIONEER ON FARM MORTGAGES 


It pioneered a whole new field of life in- 
surance in which a company may insure the 
lives of its executives for its own benefit in 
case the services of top men are lost. 

It was the first firm to accept farm mort- 
gages, and its money contributed greatly to 
the development of midwestern agriculture. 

Last January it announced a system of 
proportionately lower premiums on big poli- 
cles, reflecting lower processing costs. 

. „ > * . 


CONTROL BY COMMITTEE IS A COMPANY FEATURE 


One of the characteristics of Northwest- 
ern’s business organization is its control by 
committee. 

The policyholders—really stockholders, for 
this is a mutual company—are represented 
by 36 trustees who meet quarterly. If any of 
them misses three meetings in a row he is 
automatically dropped. 

Early in its history, the trustees formed a 
five-member executive committee with in- 
terim authority. Shortly the executive com- 
mittee found itself spending most of its time 
on investment problems. It became the 
finance committee. Later, an executive com- 
mittee was reinstated, but the finance com- 
mittee continued as a separate body. . 

At lower levels of decision, the committee 
system is carried along. Yet company offi- 
cials say they have “secured the advantage 
of collective judgment without submerging 
the operating executive in a mire of collec- 
tive inertia.” 

+ HAS EXAMINING COMMITTEE 

One unique group in the insurance busi- 
ness is the Northwestern policyholders’ ex- 
amining committee. Composed of five per- 
sons whe have no connection with the com- 
pany except that they are insured in it, the 
examining committee not only hires inde- 
pendent auditors to check the books but 
can, and does, poke into any phase of opera- 
tions that catches its interest. 

In annual reports to the trustees, it sug- 
gests changes and innovations in policy and 
generally guards against having policy made 
exclusively by those immersed in company 
routine. 

OFFICIALS OF COMPANY ALSO CIVIC LEADERS 


Since many burdensome duties of top man- 
agement are fanned out, the operating bosses 
can devote big amounts of time to public 
service. To cite a few examples: 
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Edmund Fitzgerald, president, served as 
president of the United Hospitals fund, 
chairman of the Community Fund, chairman 
o? the Milwaukee Foundation committee, 
president of Columbia Hospital, YWCA 
trustee, Red Cross board member, treas- 
urer of the Wisconsin Antituberculosis As- 
sociation, Milwaukee-Downer College trustee, 
Milwaukee Art Institute, and in various 
other civic posts. 


DINEEN HELPED A STUDY 


Robert E. Dineen, a vice president, headed 
a special governor’s committee on metro- 
politan problems, and is a Milwaukee Chil- 
dren’s Hospital and Columbia Hospital, Corp. 
member and a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Marquette University Law 
School. 

Philip K. Robinson, another vice presi- 
dent, is a former county supervisor, chair- 
man of the Memorial Center, trustee and 
secretary of the Citizens’ Government Re- 
search Bureau, governor of the American Red 
Cross, and was Community Chest general 
chairman in 1945. 

Howard J. Tobin, another vice president, is 
president of the Greater Milwaukee commit- 
tee, a member of the county expressway 
commission, and the auditorlum- arena 
board. 

{From the Milwaukee Journal of March 2, 
1957] 


UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS LIKENED TO UNITED 
STATES IN 1800’'s—Wortp BANK PRESIDENT 
Is AMONG SPEAKERS AS NORTHWESTERN . 
MUTUAL NOTES CENTENNIAL 


The underdeveloped countries of today’s 
world are much like the United States of a 
century ago and have similar potentialities 
of political and economic strength, Eugene 
R. Black, Washington, D. C., president of the 
World Bank, said in a speech prepared for 
delivery here Saturday. 

He was the principal speakePat a luncheon 
for some 125 civic and industrial leaders, at 
which the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. started its centennial celebration. 
The company was chartered by the State 
legislature March 2, 1857. The luncheon 
was held in the 8th floor auditorium of the 
company’s main office, at 720 East Wisconsin 
Avenue. 

Others to speak at the affair were Governor 
Thomson, Mayor Zeidler, Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, the company president, and Louis 
Quarles, one of its trustees, 


NOTES LOW PRODUCTION 


Among the characteristics of our own past 
mirrored elsewhere in the world today, Black 
listed “low money income, low levels of pro- 
duction, financial instability, great depend- 
ence on foreign markets and capital, and 
absorption with internal problems that 
breeds indifference to trends in world affairs, 
and, finally, nationalistic pride and sensi- 
tivity to criticism.” 

However, he said, there are countries “on 
nearly every continent“ whose rate of eco- 
nomic growth compares fayorably with our 
own. Belief in the future and desire to do 
things the democratic way are growing, he 
said. 

“The form in which these institutions 
begin to crystallize is of the utmost im- 
portance to us. In a better economic en- 
vironment, there is a better chance for men 
to realize those dreams of freedom and 
democracy which mean so much in the West 
and so little in Moscow,” he said. 

GOVERNOR PRAISES FIRM 

Governor Thomson, in his prepared 
speech, praised the company as “a sturdy 
pillar for America’s economic and social 
strength.“ 

Said the governor: “The strength of any 
nation is refiected in the of its 
people to plan with care for its future; to 
provide economic stability for each family 
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unit, and to work for a relationship of trust 
and mutual responsibility among those who 
administer its precious savings. 

“On the basis of these fundamental meas- 
urements the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 


surance Co. and its superb 100-year record of 


service to Wisconsin and America demon- 
strates the enduring aspirations and strength 
which have brought our America to its pres- 
ent position of honor and leadership among 
nations.” 

Because of its “marks of accomplishment 
and earned recognition, this distinguished 
insurance company has given our State the 
satisfaction of having a key role in making a 
voluntary savings and familly security plan 
part of the very warp and woof of America’s 
social structure,” Thomson sald. 


CONFIDENCE I5 EXPRESSED 


Fitzgerald expressed confidence in the fu- 
ture of the city, the State, and the Great 
Lakes area in which, he said, some 35 percent 
of Northwestern assets are invested. 

“I think it well to remember that by its 
nature a life-insurance company is a service 
institution and a financial intermediary,” he 
said. “It doesn’t create capital or credit, but 
rather it gathers in and pools funds with 
which to pay claims and expenses, and to 
make investments.” 

The company, he said, gets about $2 million 
of investment and premium income each 
working day, and pays out about $1,200,000 
to policyholders, beneficiaries, and others. 

“Despite references to the past, we are 
much more interested in the future on this 
first day of our second century,” he said. 


TABLET TO BE PRESENTED 


Quarles, a Milwaukee attorney, on behalf 
of the company's board of trustees, was to 
present a bronze tablet rededicating the com- 
pany to the service of the policy owners. 

The text on the tablet, to be mounted in 
the main lobby of the company’s building, 
was taken from a resolution adopted by the 
board commemorating the beginning of the 
firm's second 100 years as a mutual life in- 
surance company, It said: 

“Today the Northwestern Mutual completes 
100 years of trusteeship. We salute the cour- 
age and imagination of those who built this 
company. As we begin our second hundred 
years, we rededicate the Northwestern to the 
service of policy owners and enjoin those who 
follow to apply the tested principles of the 
past with vision and determination.” 

The tablet was to be accepted by Taylor 
French, the company’s assistant director of 

* agencies and its youngest officer, and Claude 
Degler, who with nearly 51 years of service, 
is the company's senior employee, on behalf 
of the home office staff. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of March 3, 
1957] 


Fm To Hetp UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
STUDENTS — NORTHWESTERN Mutua. To 
Gry SCHOOL $25,000 FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


A pledge of $25,000 for University of Wis- 
consin scholarships was announced by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Saturday. 

The announcement was made by Edmund 
Pitzgerald, president of the company, at a 
luncheon for about 125 business and civic 
leaders in the eighth floor auditorium of the 
company's main office at 720 E. Wisconsin 
Avenue. 

* . . * * 

Fitzgerald said that the 825,000 would be 
spent in the next 5 years for students in the 
fields of insurance and applied mathematics. 

The money will be turned over to the uni- 
versity without other qualifications, a com- 
pany spokesman said. The university will 
determine the conditions of eligibility, the 
number of scholarships and their size, and 
similar details. 
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HELPED MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY PREVIOUSLY 

Announcement of the ways students can 
receive aid will be made later. 

The company has for some yeats made 
grants to Marquette University and to the 
Wisconsin Foundation for Independent Col- 
leges. 

. . . . e 


[Prom the. Milwaukee Journal of March 1, 
1957 
Fon BEING So USEFUL A CITIZEN 

Too many of us think we “haven't time” 
to be-as civically active as we are asked or 
would like to be. It is humbling, if not 
downright demoralizing, to contemplate a 
man with enormous responsibilities in his 
business life who nevertheless plunges into 
cammunity affairs by the dozen, with eager- 
ness and real achievement. 

The shoe fits no man in Milwaukee more 
notably than Edmund Fitzgerald. The Cos- 
mopolitan Club so recognized Wednesday in 
making him the 1957 recipient of its distin- 
guished service award. This is one more in 
a string of citations that mark a continu- 
ously crowded civic career dating back to the 
1920's, and to his twenties, 

A former industrialist and banker, Mr. 
Fitzgerald in 1933 became No. 2 executive of 
Northwestern Mutual, one of the Nation’s 
greatest life insurance companies, and will 
round out 10 years as No. 1 next month. He 
has been requisitioned for national leader- 
ship in that business field, and at one time 
or another as a director of so many of Mil- 
waukee’s biggest industries that eyebrows 
once were raised in Washington, with mis- 
placed zeal, at such a one-man army. 

Yet he has managed through the years to 
have “spare” time to do more than we have 
spare room to list, just for instance: As a 
leader in the Community Chest and the Red 
Cross, as long time president of Columbia 
Hospital, a trustee of Milwaukee-Downer 
College and Seminary, a director of the 
YWCA, a War Memorial board member, a 
leader in his church, a Wisconsin Turnpike 
commissioner, president of the United Hos- 
pitals Fund drive—and a baseball fan withal. 

Edmund Fitzgerald is a seemingly relaxed, 
gracious and charming man, and it takes 
nothing from the worth of his tremendous 
civic contribution to remark that he really 
likes these activities; being so useful a citi- 
zen, beyond the call of duty, is his hobby. 

We. salute him, admiringly and affection- 
ately, on what, by purest coincidence, is his 
62d birthday. 


The Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of the bearings by the 
Coal Research Committee participating 
members have obtained highly illumin- 
ating reports on the coal industry and 
on the communities and people who are 
a part of that industry. I am confi- 
dent that the subcommittee will soon 
be in a position to make recommenda- 
tions regarding what must be done to 
assure the maintenance of a vigorous 
coal industry. As the industry moves 
forward, so too will there be a welcome 
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resurgence in those communities where 
coal is the substance of economic life. 

My reference to the subject today is 
not to be construed in any manner as an 
attempt to make a progress report on the 
subcommittee’s work. Our chairman, 
the highly capable and most conscien- 
tious gentleman from Oklahoma, will 
decide when it is time for the Congress 
as a whole to be apprised of our find- 
ings. I wish only to discuss coal com- 
munities and the opportunities which 
may be available to them in the years 
ahead. My remarks are prompted by a 
report on natural resources made sev- 
eral months ago and presented in the 
Iowa Business Digest. I do not know 
whether this report reached very many 
of ,our coal communities; I do know 
that any resident willing to accept this 
analysis would no doubt be frantically 
looking for greener pastures if in fact 
he has not already taken leave of the 
old hometown. 

I shall not include the Iowa report 
in the Recorp because I do not believe 
that its contents would justify printing 
expenses, I think that it can be sum- 
marized with a comment that it reflects 
only the most pessimistic view of the 
coal industry; for this reason I feel duty- 
bound to analyze some of the more hope- 
ful signs that are beginning to appear 
over coal-producing regions. As repre- 
sentative of a district which depends to 
a large extent upon the success of the 
coal industry, I want the rest of the 
country to realize that we are doing 
everything possible to develop a more 
substantial and dynamic economy in our 
coal areas, 

Increased demands upon coal as Amer- 
ica's principal source of energy in the 
years ahead are a certainty. The diffi- 
culty in keeping on the course of prog- 
ress and expansion is attributable to 
Government policies standing in the way. 
I am confident that the coal industry 
would by now be producing from 10 to 20 
percent more coal if it were not for the 
iniquitous and inequitable eral pol- 
icies that have persisted entirely too 
long. Foreign residual oil should not be 
permitted to be shipped into this coun- 
try in excessive amounts to the detriment 
of the coalindustry. The Federal Power 
Commission should be instructed to take 
conservation into consideration when it 
rules on applications for new natural 
gas pipelines; so authorized, the Com- 
mission would be in a position to prevent 
such wasteful practices as dumping of 
natural gas into industrial plants at the 
expense of the coal industry. I am also 
convinced that the coal industry should 
be granted a higher depletion allowance 
rate. These and other considerations 
are matters which should be adjusted by 
Congress as quickly as possible. Mean- 
while coal and allied industries, with the 
support of the citizenry of mining areas, 
are doing everything possible to raise 
themselves from the economic straits. 

I recently placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article from the Pittsburgh 
Press describing the accomplishments of 
townsfolk in Indiana, Pa., a community 
which over the years had relied to a great 
extent upon the success of the coal indus- 
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try. When coal output went down, un- 
employment went up throughout the 
area. Indiana, through courage and 
faith and daring, was able to obtain new 
industries that have absorbed consider- 
able of the surplus labor and today is 
looking to the future with hope and 
optimism. 


The anthracite fields of Pennsylvania 


have been perhaps hardest hit of all in- 
dustrial areas in recent years. In the 
10-year period that has elapsed since the 
conclusion of World War II, anthracite 
Production has been halved. Residents 
of producing districts have of course been 
greatly discouraged, yet they have been 
so resourceful as to bring a variety of new 
industries into their communities. There 
is still a long way to go in the anthracite 
field, and I hope that the program to be 
recommended by the Coal Research Sub- 
committee will aid in combating the eco- 
nomic strife in that region. Meanwhile 
the businessmen, local government of- 
ficials, and labor responsible for progress 
that has thus far been made are to be 
congratulated for their ingenuity and de- 
termination. 

The Iowa, Business Digest report was 
correct in pointing out that there has 
been 4 decided drop in coal employment 
over the past 30 years or so. The United 
Mine Workers of America recognized, as 
did coal operators, that mechanization 
of mining equipment and methods would 
Produce capability of mining more coal 
with fewer men. The union neverthe- 
less refused to stand in the way of prog- 
ress. Mechanization has reduced coal’s 
labor force by at least one-third, but at 
the same time it has made it possible for 
the industry to share with the working 
force more and more of the income from 
the sale of the product. To provide work 
for those men displaced by automation, 
Management and labor have cooperated 
admirably in the campaign for new in- 
dustry: 

One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments in the past year or so is the estab- 
lishment of aluminum reduction plants 
in bituminous regions along the Ohio 
River, a phase of which was recognized 
in the Iowa report. One of the plants, 
when completed, will employ 4,000 work- 
ers; the other will employ 1,200. An 
executive of the Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., whose producing facili- 
ties are being constructed at Ravenswood, 
W. Va., last month made this statement 
in connection with the project: 

There is a special significance in Kaiser's 
Aluminum Ravenswood's works. It will be 
the first operation in the United States 
aluminum industry based on the fact that 
Coal is the most economical source of energy ` 
for the production of aluminum when lo- 
cated close to major markets and a direct 
transportation route for raw material. 

tion of this fact led Kaiser to 
the Ohio River -Valley site at Ravens- 
wood—where low-cost coal-based power is 
Teadily available, where 70 percent of the 
Nation's aluminum consumption is within 
a 500-mile radius, and where the company is 
able to move materials from mine to fabri- 
cating plant in a direct line over a short 
all-water route, 


According to a recent issue of News- 
Week magazine, the advent of the alumi- 
num industry in Ravenswood has re- 
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versed a 50-year decline, added 350 new 
homes, three restaurants, and a 56-unit 
apartment development. Farther down 
the river, at Evansville, Ind., the Alumi- 
hum Company of America is construct- 
ing another big smelter which will use 
coal generated power. Irving White 
Wilson, president of Alcoa, which inci- 
dentally employs many individuals from 
my congressional district said recently: 

As far as we can see, which is 1960, we 
see aluminum’s growth continuing without 
any major let-up. 


With so bright a future for the alumi- 
num industry, coal stands to achieve 
almost proportional advances. I recall 
this excerpt from the President’s Mate- 
rial Policy Commission Report published 
in June 1952: 

Such electroprocess industry as aluminum 
have the opportunity, by turning to coal and 
lignite, to break loose from their long de- 
pendence on closeness to cheap hydroelectric 
power sources for low cost energy. 


Other industries are also beginning to 
recognize the advantages of locating 
plants near the most inexpensive sources 
of power and heat. Expansion of ca- 
pacity in electric generating stations, 
steel mills, cement plants, and other 
traditional coal uses bids further to 
bringing advantages to coal communities. 

For these reasons it is in error for any- 
one to write off coal communities as 
thriving centers of American economic 
and cultural life. The residents of these 
towns have demonstrated their resource- 
fulness and self-sufficiency. Despite the 
unfair burdens inflicted upon them 
through unwise policies of the Govern- 
ment, they have withstood attendant 
hardship and are now planning to par- 
ticipate in the industrial surge that is 
taking place nationally. To lighten the 
load for this hard pull, Congress should 
enact immediately the legislation neces- 
sary for clearing the road to coal's 

progress. 

In conclusion, I want to thank my col- 
leagues who participated in the hear- 
ings of the Coal Research Committee at 
Ebensburg, Pa., on February 13. I as- 
sure you that your presence was in itself 
an inspiration to our people, for it indi- 
cated the concern of Congress in our 
problems and gave interested parties an 
opportunity to appear personally before 
a congressional committee. 


The Late Honorable Antonio M. 
Fernandez y 


SPEECH 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 22, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, our late col- 
league, TONY FERNANDEZ, was a man with 
whom I had much in common. Like him, 
I served on the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs before moving to the 
Appropriations Committee, and thus we 
had many shared experiences. 
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T respected him as a diligent and de- 
voted representative and cherished his 
friendship. I know that he spoke often 
of returning to New Mexico to the prac- 
tice of law, and doubtlessly there are 
many of his friends who wish now they 
had urged him more strongly to follow 
this inclination. Had he done so, and 
spared himself the heavy schedule of a 
conscientious representative, he might 
still be with us today. Instead, however, 
he chose to fulfill what he considered his 
5 to the people of his native 

ate. 

To Mrs. Fernandez and their children 
I extend my deepest sympathy, 


Poisonous Drugs in Food 
EXTENSION ko REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of several articles which have been 
brought to my attention regarding the 
addition of various chemicals and drugs 
to foods consumed by the public, I wish 
to have inserted in the RECORD my news 
release on the subject. There is evi- 
dence to show that many drugs and 
chemicals now in general use as food ad- 
ditives are not only detrimental to the 
health of human beings, but some of 
them have been shown to be capable of 
creating cancer, as proven in experi- 
ments on laboratory animals, 

Because of the widespread use of 
chemicals as preservatives in foods, or 
for other purposes added to many items 
of human diet, I believe that no time 
should be lost in conducting a thorough 
and far-reaching investigation by Con- 


8 Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS 
(By USHER L. BURDICK, of North Dakota) 
POISONOUS DRUGS IN FOOD 


Wasuincton, D. C.— Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
was installed as Chief of the Chemical De- 
partment of the Department of Agriculture 
in 1883 and held this position until 1912. 
Through his efforts the Pure Food and Drug 
Act was passed by Congress in 1906 and that 
act is still on the books. It made it a 
crime to adulterate foods, but the law has 
never been enforced, so that today poisons 
are being injected into food without limit, 
while the people believe they are protected 
by this law. 

To show that the system of drugging food 
is still continuing unabated, Mr. Folsom, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in 1956, made this statement: 

“A recent compilation shows that approxi- 
mately 500 chemical materials are being 
added directly to food for various purposes. 
The Food and Drug Administration esti- 
mates that 150 of these 500 chemicals have 
not been adequately tested to show that they 
are harmless.” 

The Consumer Reports for 1956 reads, “An 
important group of chemicals thought to be 
safe are synthetic dyes used to color food, 
drugs, and cosmetics. Today 16 have been 
certified by the Federal Drug Administration 
for use in food. Since 1945, 15 food dyes 
have been reexamined for toxic carcinogenic 
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{cancer-forming) allergenic properties. 
Only one of these has been conclusively 
shown to be harmless.” 

The poisons used in Coca Cola are clearly 
in violation of the Wiley law, but the Coca 
Cola business goes merrily on. A tooth im- 
mersed in this drink has been proved to 
be totally dissolved in 30 days, yet chemicals 
are used in city-water supplies to prevent 
tooth decay, without any competent analy- 
sis to indicate what deleterious effects may 
result. 

In 1953 the production of surface-action 
chemicals, many of which are used to im- 
prove the stability of such foods as bread, 
cake mixes, and desserts, reached 921 mil- 
lion pounds. Agene was used for 30 years 
to bleach flour, until the University of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, found it caused running fits 
in dogs and affected the mentality of hu- 
mans. After several years this Agene was re- 
placed with a chemical called Alloxan, a poi- 
son used in experimental laboratories to in- 
duce diabetes in animals. 

Over 1,000 chemicals have been used in 
foods. About 500 have now been discarded, 
and of this 500, 150 have not been scienti- 
fically tested. Of those which have been 
tested several have been found carcincgenic 
(cancer-causing). 

I am receiving material and protests on 
this subject from all parts of the country. 
As one example indicating the serious dan- 
ger of this practice, I quote Dr. William E. 
Smith, of Englewood, N. J., cancer researcher, 
who said “cancer-inducing chemical addi- 
tives and dyes are going into food for hu- 
man consumption.” 

There seems to be a well-formed conspira- 
cy between the big chemical companies and 
the American Medical Association and the 
Food and Drug Administration to Inject these 
poisonous chemicals into food, not for the 
safety of public health, but for the profits 
arising from the manufacture of the chem- 
icals. An examination of the records leaves 
little in doubt as to the facts of this con- 
spiracy. 

The proper committees of Congress should 
make a thorough investigation of this mat- 
ter, which they can do without any extra 
cost to the people. If we have ample laws 
now, they should be enforced. If not, then 
mew laws should be enacted. One way to 
avoid cancer is to not create it by eating poi- 
soned foods. The public has a right to rely 
on the protection Congress and the Attor- 
ney General's office can give it. 


Friendship Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, is the 20th anniversary of the 
observance of Friendship Day in Texas. 
On June 6, 1947, the Legislature of the 
State of Texas designated March 7 as 
Friendship Day. On March 18, 1954, the 
United States Senate passed Senate Con- 
current Resolution 70, expressing the 
sense of Congress that March 7 of each 
year be known, designated, and observed 
by the people of the United States as 
Friendship Day. During that same Con- 
gress a subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary favorably reported my 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 100) to the full 
Committee on the Judiciary. However, 
the resolution was not reported to the 
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House by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the National Society of Arts 
and Letters have endorsed the observ- 
ance of Friendship Day. In these parlous 
times any action which we can take to 
promote friendship among our own peo- 
ple and among the peoples of the world 
is well worth our effort. I have today 
offered a House concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that 
the 7th day of March of each year be 
known, designated, and observed by the 
people of the United States as Friendship 
Day. It should be noted that my res- 
olution does not create a new holiday, 
rather it designates 1 day of each year 
for the thought and promotion of friend- 
ship among our people. I hope that fa- 
vorable action can be taken. 


A Flagrant Abuse of Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to call to 
the attention of the Members of this 
body an editorial by Hon. David Law- 
rence which appeared in the Monday, 
March 4, edition of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. Mr. Lawrence’s editorial 
pointed out the gross abuse of the consti- 
tutional rights of certain of the citizens 
in Anderson County, Tenn. I am sur- 
prised, amazed, and a little disappointed 
that none of the outspoken advocates of 
the so-called civil-rights legislation have 
condemned the abuse of constitutional 
and human rights of certain American 
citizens as a result of the Clinton, Tenn., 
school cases. I have heard certain or- 
ganizations and groups in our country 
protest. bitterly when Communists or 
Communist sympathizers were thought 
to be denied some right, and I cannot 
understand the silence and reluctance to 
come forward by these groups in defense 
of the persons cited for contempt in 
Clinton, Tenn. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 3768, 
which will guarantee to persons accused 
of contempt of Federal court due to acts 
committed outside of the presence of 
the court the right of a trial by jury. 

I respectfully request. that the Mem- 
bers of this body give consideration to 
this bill not just as a bill to protect the 
rights of the people of the South, but as 
a bill designed to protect the right to trial 
by jury of all American people: 

A FLAGRANT ABUSE or CIVIL RIGHTS—QUIET 
Move sy GOVERNMENT VIEWED AS IMPERIL- 
ING JURY-TRIAL GUARANTY 
Maybe there is no need for civil-rights 

legislation after all. Congress will certainly 

be interested to discover how the Department 
of Justice just a few days ago, in a move that 
has gone unnoticed generally, simply substi- 
tuted the words “the United States" for the 
names of a loca] school board as a party to a 
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lawsuit in Federal court. By that device 
the 18 defendants arrested for allegedly hin- 
dering the Federal injunction at Clinton, 
Tenn., can be deprived of a trial by Jury and 
put in jail as unfairly as if they were living 
in some totalitarian country. 

While the laws of the land under the Con- 
stitution of the United States do permit Fed- 
eral judges to punish for contempt certain 
offenses committed in a courtroom, or even 
outside, when the principals to a controversy 


refuse to obey a court order, a jury trial can 


usually be obtained on request. But it is 
something novel when a lawsuit has been 
started by private parties to find the De- 
partment of Justice petitioning the Federal 
court to amend the original petition and sub- 
stitute the words “United States" for those 
of the complainant. This automatically bars 
a jury trial. 

If the Federal judge in Knoxville, Tenn., 
approves this request and it is sustained on 
appeal by the courts, it will not be necessary 
for the Congress to legislate on civil rights. 
All that will be needed is for the Department 
of Justice to write out the orders and the 
courts will uphold them. 

This is a. flagrant abuse of power—much 
worse than any cited in the recent hearings 
before the House Judiciary Committee by the 
critics of the proposed civil-rights legislation. 

It is ironical that the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union—which on February 26 made a 
commendable statement criticizing the Fed- 
eral court injunction issued at Clinton, 
Tenn,, as being too broad—didn't know that 
on February 25 the same Federal judge was 
being asked by the Department of Justice to 
deprive citizens of a chance for jury trial. 
The Civil Liberties Union statement had 
rightly criticized the Injunction as too broad 
and had said that “to the extent that it en- 
joins speech in opposition to or advocating 
ignoring of the order, or peaceful picketing 
for these purposes, it is invalid.” 

In that same statement, moreover, the 
right to jury trial was vigorously upheld by 
the ACLU even for those defendants who had 
been charged with actually hindering or ob- 
structing the operations of a court order, 
The ACLU said: 

“Under the Federal law a person in con- 
tempt of a Federal court order enjoining acts 
which are also in violation of the Federal 
or State law is entitled, if he requests it, toa 
trial by jury. This protection of individual 
rights was originally written into the law to 
guard against possible biased judicial deci- 
sions in labor injunction cases and now 
covers all contempt issues.. 

“Similarly,.as the acts charged against the 
16 persons now facing trial allege violations 
of Federal and State laws, these defendants 
can ask for a jury trial. Therefore, no civil 
liberties issue is raised unless the jury trial 
is denied, which is unlikely in view of the 
clear instruction of the law.” 

But what the ACLU didn't know when it 
issued that statement, and what most people 
throughout the United States didn’t know 
because it wasn’t reported In the press gen- 
erally, was that the Department of Justice 
had resorted to a stratagem by seeking to 
make the United States a party to the sult, 
which—according to a law of Congress gov- 
paar contempt cases—eliminates trial by 

ury. - 

Some critics not long ago pointed to the 
case of John L. Lewis as a precedent because 
he was fined once for contempt by a judge 
and was not given a jury trial. But those 
same critics failed to notice that the United 
States itself was a party to the suit. This 
was because the Government, acting in ac- 
cordance with a wartime statute, had seized 
the coal mines and hence any action taken 
by a union or its leaders to defy a court 
order was a defiance of the United States 
Government itself. 

‘There ts no such parallel here. The school 
board officials at Clinton, Tenn., were whole- 
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heartedly complying with the desegregation 
order of the Federal court when they found 
certain persons in the town were organizing 
a movement to discourage attendance at an 
integrated school. Hence these school ofi- 
Clals asked the court to enjoin anyone at- 
tempting to interfere with the school board's 
Operations. But a local school board is not 
a part of the Government of the United 
States anu it is dificult to Imagine any Fed- 
eral court judge consenting to the substitu- 
tion of the United States for a local school 
d. 

ven, however, if this strange petition does 
not win the approval of the court, the 
amazing thing is that anyone in the Depart- 
Ment of Justice would try such a trick of 
circumvention in the very week when promi- 
nent lawyers from various States were warn- 
ing Congress that to pass the civil-rights 
legislation now being proposed would lead to 
Brave abuses of power. 


The Perseverance Band of Lebanon, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr, MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, in the 
old days, nearly every town in Pennsyl- 
Vania, large and small, had a band. Of 
course some were better than others, but 
each one meant a great deal to its own 
community and brought that community 
much enjoyment and prestige. Many of 
those bands are gone. A few have sur- 
Vived, one being the perseverance band 
of Lebanon, Pa., which proudly cele- 
brated its 101st year on March 3. 

I had the honor of attending this cele- 
bration which was held in the high- 
school auditorium at Lebanon. It in- 
Cluded an excellent program of well- 
Played selections before an enthusiastic 
audience of more than 1,000 persons, 

In accordance with the privilege 
granted me, I include an account of this 
celebration, as contained in the Lebanon 

News of March 4, 1957. It is as 
follows: ; 
PERSE BAND PRESENTS ANNIVERSARY CONCERT 

The perseverance band, -utilizing the ex- 
Perience and pride of 100 years, started off its 
101st year yesterday afternoon with an ex- 
Cellent program of exceptionally played and 
Toundly applauded selections. 

The band, which was on March 
2, 1858, thrilled more than 1,000 local and 
rea music lovers who took advantage of the 
cold but clear weather to pack the Lebanon 
High School auditorium for the anniversary 
Concert. 

In addition to being an afternoon of fine 
Music selected to satisfy the taste of almost 
every lover of music, the 2-hour program also 
Was highlighted by many richly deserved 
Words of congratulation and encouragement 
for the band’s splendid record of 100 years of 
Consecutive service to the community. 

Special guests were Mayor Frederick D. 
Miller, Congressman Walter M. Mumma, 
Maj, Gen. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, State 
attorney general, and James G. Krause, 
county chairman of the Democratic Party, 
and his wife. All were greeted at the en- 
trance to the auditorium by Arthur Stroh- 
man, chairman of the band's anniversary 
committee. 
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Mayor Miller, who was introduced by leader 
Hower Steiner after the program opened with 
the National Anthem, said he was honored 
to congratulate the band on its anniversary 
and to thank it for Its 100 years of service to 
the city. 

He pointed out that all United States 
history is woven around bands since the 
“Spirit of 76.“ 

“All of us wish the band another 100 years 
of progress, service, and good luck,” he de- 
clared. 

Krause, who introduced General Biddle, 
sald it is fitting on the occasion to have as 
honored a guest as the general who was the 
special representative of Gov. George Leader. 


REPRESENTED GOVERNOR 


Biddle, former Ambassador to Poland and 
France, said he is happy and proud to meet 
the members of the Perse band and greatly 
honored to represent the Governor at such a 
distinguished ceremony. 

“The Governor,“ he said, “sends his warm- 
est good wishes and congratulations, and I 
want to add my own sincere good wishes on 
such a splendid record.” 

-He said he feels a close relationship with 
the band because the son of one of its mem- 
bers, Col. R. D. Miller, is one of our ablest 
officers at Indiantown Gap. 

He also said he feels a close relationship 
with the community because it is repre- 
sented in the National Guard by two out- 
standing military units; Company C, 165th 
Military Police Battalion and Battery D, 899th 
Antilaircraft Battalion. 

He said the guard is proud of the fine 
units because of the spirit and record of per- 
formance they reflect. 

He said there also is pride in the com- 
munity and band at the Gap because they 
are such close neighbors. 

Congressman Mumma said he was happy 
to get an invitation to the concert. He said 
he remembers the band from the early days 
of his youth along with other outstanding 
bands of the State. 


Now What About Niagara? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the distinguished Governor of our 
State, Mr. Averell Harriman, is aware of 
the fact that every year’s delay in resolv- 
ing the Niagara power issue has been ac- 
curately estimated to cost the American 
people $60 million worth of power. 

Heretofore I had introduced a meas- 
ure, not in the form of compromise but 
merely to gain time pending a break in 
the costly deadlock on this question. But 
because I enthusiastically support the 
present compromise known as the Ives- 
Javits-Miller bill, I am refraining from 
reintroducing my bill at this time. 

I submit herewith an appropriate edi- 
torial which appeared in the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News of March 4, 1957: 

Now WHAT ABOUT NIAGARA? 

Governor Harriman may have infuriated 
some of the public-power fanatics, but he 
showed good commonsense in approving St. 
Lawrence power contracts with Reynolds 
Metals Co, and the Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp. 
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In all consistency, it's a pity that he can't 
apply a little of the same brand of common- 
sense to the far more important problem of 
getting congressional approval of the Niagara 
power project, for the issue here is almost 
identical. 

Instead of playing socialistic politics with 
St. Lawrence power, the Governor is permit- 
ting it to be marketed by the State power 
authority in a businesslike way, the largest 
single bloc to make possible the establish- 
ment of a basic aluminum industry in the 
industry-hungry north country; much of the 
remainder to be distributed to domestic and 
rural users through the existing lines in the 
Niagara Mohawk franchise area. 

The two contracts represent a basic decl- 
sion to market the power in accordance with 
good economics, instead of hoarding large 
blocs for ultimate sale to the now largely 
nonexistent preference customers, munici- 
pal and cooperative systems, which the pub- 
lic-power fanatics dream of bringing into ex- 
istence someday. 

Needless to say, this decision on St. Law- 
rence power should make it much easier for 
the State power authority to sell its bonds for 
the Niagara power project as a sound invest- 
ment, when and if the authority gets an O. K. 
from Congress to start the project. 

But the Niagara issue, alas, is still dead- 
locked, thanks largely to the fact that Gov- 
ernor Harriman is playing the opposite kind 
of politics there. With every other New York 
State official now supporting the Ives-Javits- 
Miller compromise bill, the Governor has 
done his best to scuttle the hope of putting 
the compromise through immediately by 
holding out for the full set of extremist, 
socialistic preference clauses of last year’s 
Lehman bill. 

How this stand can possibly be squared 
with the Governor's action on St. Lawrence 
power we fail to see. What is most fan- 
tastic about Mr. Harriman’s position on Ni- 
agara, however, is that he—the Governor of 
New York—is fighting against his own State's 
interest in marketing the power according 
to its own laws and in favor of a Federai 
requirement that New York give an absolute 
preference to municipal and cooperative cus- 
tomers as far away as Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
We can understand why Senator CLARK, of 
Pennsylvania, might be sponsoring such a 
bill, but it defies all reason to find the Gov- 
ernor of New York not only supporting it, 
but playing right into the hands of those 
who would block all Niagara legislation 
rather than let the falls power be developed 
without the socialistic preference clause. 

We hope the Governor knows what he is 
doing, and we also hope he is aware of the 
heavy onus that will be on him if his po- 
litical grandstanding on Niagara results in 
keeping that vital project deadlocked beyond 
this year. 


Soviet Enslavement of Rumania 
= | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, I 
wish to insert the text of a letter and en- 
closure I have received from Mr. Mihail 
Farcasanu, president of the League of 
Free Rumanians. I understand that 
March 6 marks the 12th anniversary of 
the enslavement of Rumania by Soviet 
totalitarianism, 
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To the enslaved Rumanian people, as 
to all other captive peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain, I can onyl repeat what can 
never be overstated and that is that the 
people and the Government of the United 
States are as one in their determination 
and belief that the right of freedom and 
self-determination will one day be the 
right of freedom-loving men everywhere, 
even behind the Iron Curtain. I express 
the hope that the suffering people of Ru- 
mania will know that we appreciate their 
burning desire for independence and 
hope that their day of peaceful libera- 
tion is not far distant. When that day 
arrives, as come it surely will, the United 
States stands ready to lend every practi- 
cable assistance at that time. 

THe LEAGUE or Free ROMANIANS, 
New York, N. V., March 3, 1957. 
The Honorable ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
Representative from Michigan. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: This 6th of March 12 
years will have elapsed since the Soviet en- 
slavement of the Rumanian Nation in 1945, 
through overwhelming Russian military and 
political pressure. You may perhaps remem- 
ber the spectacular deployment of brutality 
and diplomatic ruthlessness conducted at 
that moment by the late Andrei Vishinsky 
and Marshal Malinoyski. Today Rumania is 
still occupied by Russian troops and sub- 
jected to the Moscow directed total sup- 
pression of political and human rights and 
to a savage economic exploitation, 

We will be most grateful if you can say 
a few words on this occasion and so help 
tear the shroud of oblivion and indifference 
which threatens to engulf the tragedy of 
Eastern Europe despite her enormous sacri- 
fices and suffering for freedom. It is of great 
importance for the future of liberty in the 
world that the hope of the subjugated be 
maintained. They are sincere friends of 
the United States in their efforts to achieve 
international order based on freedom and 
peace. 

Knowing your farsighted and courageous 
stand on the problem of the captive nations, 
we take the liberty of addressing to you this 
appeal on behalf of our oppressed and tor- 
tured Rumanian people. 

Yours respectfully, 


Two weeks after the Yalta Declaration—on 
February 27, 1945—the late Andrei Vishinsky 
deliever a brutal 2-hour ultimatum to 
King Michael of Rumania for the ousting of 
the legal government of General Niculae 
Radescu (who later came as an exile to the 
United States and founded the League of 
Free Romanians). The Red army had al- 
ready disarmed the police force, occupied the 
government's buildings and was patrolling 
the streets with tanks. Behind Vishinsky’s 
arrogance and violence were the guns of 
Marshal Malinovski. Rumania was at that 
moment occupied by the Red army while 
19 Rumanian divisions (336,334 men) were 
fighting alongside the Allies in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. It is under such circum- 
stances that a Communist quisling govern- 
ment was imposed in Rumania. 

The puppet government installed by Vi- 
shinsky was recognized in January 1946 by 
the United States and despite the bloody 
and fraudulent elections conducted by the 
Communists in November 1946, the United 
States signed a peace treaty with them, 
February 10, 1947. This treaty has been 
constantly and systematically violated by 
the stooge government in Bucharest. The 
human rights and political liberties of the 
Rumanian people have been absolutely de- 
stroyed. The military provisions of the 
treaty have been cynically infringed and the 
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country transformed by the Soviet agents 
into a Russian base directed against the 
West. Notwithstanding the quisling Bucha- 
rest government has been received at the 
United Nations in December 1955 by means 
of the famous “package deal.’ 

After the Hungarian uprisings the Russians 
have tightened even more their control on 
Rumania. A new wave of terror and persecu- 
tion is reported from Rumania; arrests, de- 
portations and the whole gamut of police 
vexations are mounting. The barbaric eco- 
nomic exploitation has greatly impoverished 
a country which was previously considered 
as the granary of Europe and possesses the 
most important deposits of oil on the Con- 
tinent outside Russia. 


Bulletin of Smaller Business Association 
of New England Reviews Report of 
House Small Business Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the feature item of the Bulle- 
tin of the Smaller Business Association 
of New England, for February is a review 
of the final report of the House Small 
Business Committee for the 84th Con- 
gress. 

This report of the Small Business 
Committee, which was accepted by the 
majority members of the committee, is 
a lengthy report and covers most of the 
principal problems facing small business. 
The report is 182 pages long. 

I believe, however, that the Smaller 
Business Association of New England has 
given the report a completely fair and 
impartial review. Furthermore, the re- 
viewer has shown considerable discre- 
tion and good judgment in pointing out 
those sections of the report which are 
most important where the small-busi- 
ness problems are most acute. I believe 
that this review, which follows, will be 
helpful to the Members in keeping the 
many small-business problems in their 
proper perspective: í 

REPORT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON SMALL 

BUSINESS 

In a report released recently, the House 
Small Business Committee of the 84th Con- 
gress predicted that: Within 18 years, all 
manufacturing business and most of the dis- 
tribution and service business of the Nation 
will be controlled by corporations having 
more than $100 million of assets—if small- 
business failures and big-business expan- 
sions continue at the rate of the past 5 
years. Referring to increasing monopoliza- 
tion of the means of production the report 
shows that the corporate giants in manu- 
facturing owned 47 percent of all of the 
corporate assets in 1951, now own 59 per- 
cent. 

Reviewing the committee's studies in other 
fields, the report found: : 

In commercial banking, the 50 largest 
banks own 39 percent of the assets. 

In life insurance, the 50 largest companies 
own 90 percent of the assets. 

In public utilities, the 50 largest com- 
panies own 79 percent of the assets. 
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In transportation, the 50 largest companies 
own 92 percent of the assets. 

Analyzing the economic factors behind 
the deteriorating position of small business, 
the report blames most of the small-busi- 
ness difficulties on the discriminatory tax 
structure and runaway big-business prices 
and profits. 

Pointing to increasing profit rates of the 
top corporations, and a new upturn in the 
cost-of-living index, the report says: 

“While advancing consumer prices in pe- 
riods of acute shortages, as in the period 
of the Korean hostilities, are fully under- 
standable, more difficult questions are posed 
by price advances in periods when most con- 
sumer goods are in surplus supply and, in- 
deed, when farm prices are falling and pro- 
ducers of automobiles and other consumer 
durables are cutting back production.” 

Excessive big-business profit-taking 1s 
blamed for the so-called inflation and for 
restrictive credit policies which are squeez- 
ing small business. 

The committee makes 21 recommendations 
as minimum steps necessary to save the 
American economic system of private com- 
petitive enterprise. These include pro- 
posals for progressive tax rates on corporate 
incomes, liberalized tax treatment of unin- 
corporated firms, a full-scale investigation of 
corporate prices and profits, and antitrust 
law amendments to curb such things as dis- 
criminatory pricing practices and mergers. 
In a chapter on taxes, the committee con- 
cludes that big firms shift the corporate in- 
come tax to consumers and other economic 
segments, while this tax actually comes out 
of the pockets of smaller and more competi- 
tive firms. 

The report finds that the Small Business 
Administration has supplied much propa- 
ganda but little help to small business: 
Several hundred SBA employees have set 
aside only 1 percent of the value of the 
defense contracts for small business, while 
small firms obtained 21 percent of the value 
without benefit of the set-aside. SBA's 
lending to small business was stepped up 
shortly before the November elections, but 
the 3-year total of its loans has been insig- 
nificant. In 3 years through June 1956, 
the World Bank had lent 16 times as much 
to finance projects abroad and the Export- 
Import Bank had lent 20 times as much 
for business abroad. The report states that 
aside from foreign nationals, these latter 
loans are principally of benefit to United 
States big business in financing their ex- 
ports. For 7 years prior to its liquidation, 
the RFC lent more money to small business 
each year than the SBA lent in 3 years. 

The report is also critical of SBA for fail- 
ing to help small firms get a share of the 
Federal subsidies for research and industrial 
advancement. Referring to the Govern- 
ment as the biggest buyer of research, the 
committee sald that Federal agencies are 
paying almost two-thirds of the country's 
total bill for research and development. The 
Department of Defense is giving out about 
$1.5 billion a year in such funds, but more 
than 95 percent goes to big business. Criti- 
cizing the administrative agencies for allow- 
ing big corporations to take out and con- 
trol patents on Government-financed Inven- 
tions, the committee said this: “Subsidy to 
bigness is contributing immeasurably to an 
already dangerous degree of industrial con- 
centration.” 

The committee’s 21 recommendations 
follow: 

TAXATION 

1, That the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
be amended to effect a substantial reduction 
of the corporate income-tax rates on small 
corporations, and, without reducing total 
Federal revenues from the corporate income 
tax, to impose a uniform system of progres- 
sive tax rates, so that corporations receiving 
i 
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progressively larger net incomes will pay 
progressively larger rates. 

2. That the appropriate committee review 
section 1331 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, and the regulations of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue pertaining to this 
Section, and draft appropriate legislation to 
Temove undue obstacles, if any, which stand 
in the way of unincorporated business firms 
Making effective use of the provisions by 
which they may elect to be taxed as a cor- 
poration. ` 

3: That the appropriate committees con- 
sider legislation to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, either: (1) to impose 
the capital-gains tax on the owners of a 
business firm who sell the firm's assets in 
exchange for corporate stock, or (2) to re- 
Move the capital-gains tax in the case of such 
assets when sold for cash. 

4. That the appropriate committees con- 
Sider legislation to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to give the taxpayer the 
Option of paying the estate tax over a period 
of up to 10 years, with reasonable interest 
charges, in cases where the estate consists 
largely of investments in closely held busi- 
ness concerns. 

5. That the appropriate committees con- 
Sider legislation to repeal the excise taxes 
imposed during World War II, or reimposed 
during the Korean period, and that the nec- 
essary reyenue which these taxes might yield 
be provided for in setting the progressive 
Tates on corporate incomes, as already rec- 
ommended. 

PRICES, PROFITS, AND CREDIT 

6. That appropriate committees make an 
Investigation into the causes of the con- 
tinuing price increases, in the nonagricul- 
tural segments of the economy, to determine 
in what segments increasing prices are hav- 
ing their origins in shortages, and in inade- 
quate productive capacity, and in what seg- 
Ments increasing prices are resulting from 
inadequate competitive restraint and un- 
warranted profit taking. 

7. That the House Select Committee on 
Small Business in the next Congress con- 
Sider the proposition that there should be 
Created a Federal Small Business Bank, to 
have authority and c&pital equal to that 
Which has been provided the Export-Import 
. Bank for financing sales of capital equip- 
Ment and new businesses abroad, to assist 
in the financing of small-business operations 
and expansion within the United States. 
FEDERAL PROCUREMENT, BUSINESS ASSISTANCE 

AND SUBSIDIES 

8. That the appropriate committees make 
& thorough study of the Government’s pol- 
icy concerning the acquisition and use of 
Patents on inventions made as a result of 
Government-financed research and develop- 
ment work. 

9. That early in the next Congress, the 
House Select Committee on Small Business 
Consider and make a prompt recommenda- 
tion on the question whether a special joint 
Senate-House committee, or a Special Joint 
Executive-Congressional Committee should 
be established, with adequate appropria- 
tions and staff for its purpose, to make a 
thorough investigation and study of the 
manner in which Government contracts for 
Materials and services, grants of funds for 
research and development, tax amortization 
Certificates, and other incentives and subsi- 
dies are distributed, and the policies and 
Methods by which these contracts are dis- 
tributed, with a view to determining the 
impact of Government contracting practices 
On the competitive structure of American 
business, and with a view to drafting appro- 
Priate legislation for, if need be, a funda- 
Mentally new approach to the problem of 
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the Government acquiring necessary prod- 
ucts and services. 

10. That the Vinson bill to amend the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
which was passed by the House by a vote 
of 372 to 2 in the 84th Congress, be enacted 
into law. 

11. That legisiation be enacted estab- 
lishing the Small Business Administration as 
a permanent agency and making the agency 
independent of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

ANTITRUST AND TRADE REGULATION 

12. That the equality of opportunity bill 
which passed the House (as H. R. 1840) in 
the 84th Congress by a vote of 393 to 3 be 
promptly enacted into law. 

13. That section 4 of the Clayton Antitrust 
Act be amended to provide that, in the case 
of private damage suits arising from a viola- 
tion of an antitrust law, the amount recov- 
ered in excess of the damages sustained shall 
not be treated as taxable income for Federal 
tax purposes; and that the tax liability for 
the damages collected be computed over the 
tax years in which the damages are shown to 
have been sustained. 

14. That the laws authorizing the inde- 
pendent Federal regulatory commissions and 
boards be amended to provide that the chair- 
man of each respective commission and board 
shall be selected by its members; and that 
the Budget Act of 1921 be amended to provide 
that the independent Federal regulatory 
commissions and boards shall make their 
requests for appropriations directly to Con- 
gress. 

15. That the appropriate committees con- 
sider legislation to amend section 7 of the 
Clayton Antitrust Act to provide an auto- 
matic injunction against a merger of big 
corporations, above a specified size, until the 
law-enforcement agencies have first been 
notified of the proposed merger and have 
been provided with the market information 
necessary for determining whether or not 
the merger is likely to result in a “substantial 
lessening of competition or tendency to create 
monopoly,” and these agencies are then given 
a reasonable period in which to determine 
whether legal proceedings will be brought. 

16. That the Clayton Antitrust Act be 
amended so as to make cease and desist orders 
issued by the Federal Trade Commission, 
under this act, automatically final within 60 
days unless appealed within that time. 

17. That legislation embodying the princi- 
ples of the freedom of choice in trade bill be 
enacted. 

18. That the House Select Committee on 
Small Business in the next Congress make 
an investigation and study of the extent and 
competitive effects on small business of the 
present state of interlocking boards of direc- 
tors among corporations and, in light of its 
findings, recommend to the appropriate com- 
mittees legislation to modernize and make ef- 
fective section 8 of the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

19. That the recommendations of this com- 
mittee in its report, entitled “Small Business 
and the Aluminum Industry,” (H. Rept. 
2954) be implemented and effectuated by the 
executive agencies of the Government having 
the administrative functions in these fields. 

20. That the Small Business Act of 1953, 
as amended, be further amended so as to di- 
rect the Small Business Administration to 
carry out the intent of Congress and to dis- 
card the numerical definition of small busi- 
ness now used for procurement purposes, and 
set up in lieu thereof an industry by in- 
dustry definition in accordance with and 
subject to all provisions of the act. 

21. That the House of Representatives es- 
tablish in the 85th Congress a Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, 
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Waste Not, Want Not 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress by Mr. N. H. Bergstrom, president 
of the Bergstrom Paper Co., Neenah, 
Wis., entitled “Waste Not, Want Not.” 
The address pictures quite vividly the 
program of a great paper industry—the 
progress that has been made not only 
with our reforestation program but also 
to the end of developing processes to use 
what historically was waste material, 

Waste Not, Want Nor 
(By N. H. Bergstrom) 

Today there is a wondrous stream of time, 
money, and effort being poured into our re- 
torestation program. This deserves great 
commendation for its vision, being a pro- 
gram undertaken for the benefit not only 
of the present, but also for the benefit of the 
Tuture. 

But I sometimes wonder at our inconsist- 
ency, particularly when my tax bills are raised 
to build a new incinerator, and I see smoke, 
as from a forest fire, rising from the city 
dump, Wespend thousands of dollars build- 

massive incinerators whose yawning 
mouths will consume countless truckloads 
of trash and reduce it to a barren mass of 
ashes. I wish I knew how much fiber is 
destroyed along with this trash, or the num- 
ber of square miles of forest it would require 
to compensate for the great amount of waste- 
paper destroyed at public expense, I do 
know one figure, 26 percent of the paper con- 
sumed in 1 year will find its way back for 
reuse. 

The other 74 percent of wastepaper not col- 
lected represents the same amount of ton- 
nage as the world consumption of paper, less 
that portion consumed by North America. 

All paper consumed probably winds up in 
1 of the 4 following ways: 

1. Some is collected and reused. 

2. Some is stored in libraries and files. 

3. Some is lost via the sewer. 

4. The rest is burned. 

If we take a consumption of 34.5 million 
tonr of paper in 1955 and subtract the 9 
million tons reused; and say all sanitary 
tissue is destroyed via the sewer; and that 
‘paper which is stored in libraries and files 
eventually finds its way out where it could 
be collected, I think we would be able to 
hazard a guess that over 20 million tons 
of paper are burned each year. 

The 26 percent collected represents the 
wastepaper industry which now, according 
to the best estimates, is pushing the 10-mil- 
Uon-ton mark in the consumption of waste- 
paper. 

Now, let's take a look at this industry. 
Comparatively little money is spent in re- 
search and practically none on an organized 
associated basis to salvage this material. 

I do not in any manner wish to belittle 
the efforts of various companies and col- 
lectors who have energetically pursued the 
subject of increasing the use of wastepaper 
through research, whereby techniques and 
machinery have increased in quality as well 
as investment untl today a deinking plant 
is really a pulp mill. On going through such 
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a plant, anyone who is familiar with a pulp 
mill will recognize that, if wastepaper is sub- 
stituted for wood chips, the two processes 
are quite similar: cooking, multistage bleach- 
ing, screening and, in some cases, a continu- 
ous process instead of the historical batch 
process. 

There is another similarity. At the pres- 
ent time the pulp mills are using woods 
which in the past were impossible to use. 
So, too, in producing white pulps from waste- 
paper we are now using types of paper which 
in the past had to be carefully sorted out. 
It is possible now to control the qualities of 
the finished wastepaper pulp in practically 
any phase of tests that you care to make, 
including strength. With the multiplicity 
of grades being sorted by the collectors at the 
present time, this blending for quality, 
coupled with the advances in pulping, deink- 
ing and bleaching, produces a white pulp 
with controlled qualities as desired. 

The pulp producer has his contamination 
problems due to acts of nature: bark, cinders, 
knots, lignin, and so forth. The wastepaper 
pulp producer's contamination problems are 
manmade. They consist of those materials 
put on the paper by the graphic arts people, 
or put into the paper by the paper mills 
themselves; and those materials which are 
added to the paper by paper converters, who 
may apply them in almost any manner. 

These additives are necessary to the growth 
and prosperity of the paper and paperboard 
industry without which markets would be 
very limited. Thanks are due to paper 
manufacturers, paper converters, and sup- 
pliers of chemicals, coatings, and plastics 
for widening the horizon of the industry. 

On the other hand, these additives must 
be coped with by the users of wastepaper. 
Great strides have been made by users of 
wastepaper, alded by producers of chemicals 
and equipment, in developing processes to 
remove these additives and prevent, them 
from interfering with production of, or im- 
pairing the quality of, pulps derived from 
wastepaper. Only recently have we been 
smart enough to realize that the easiest and 
most economical way to accomplish our ob- 
jective is to change the additive itself, and 
thereby eliminate the difficulty. Even now, 
this has been accomplished in some cases. 
Better late than never. 

Let me cite you a few successful examples. 
Less than 2 years ago, mills, printers, and 
converters were splicing paper with many 
kinds of adhesive mediums, all of which, 
when the waste was thrown back into the 
beaters, caused either specks in the finished 
paper or spots on the fourdrinier wire due 
to sticky substances. 

Through the efforts of the Waste Paper 
Utilization Council, of which I will have 
more to say later, adhesive manufacturers 
were alerted to the problem. As a result, in 
a matter of months a splicing tissue was de- 
vised which is water soluble and yet adequate 
Yor use on nearly all presses and converting 
operations, including wet operations. Thus, 
this problem was eliminated. That was a 
quick and fairly easy one. 

Another example. A hot melt plastic ma. 
terial was devised for binding magazines to- 
gether. It was used by one of the larger 
magazines, with a great apparent saving in 
cost, only to discover that it made their 
magazines absolutely useless as wastepaper. 
As a result, they suffered the loss of the sal- 
vage value of their waste. In a great many 
cases, this waste is a large item in the profit 
and loss figure and sometimes equals their 
entire profit. Even today, these magazines 
must be thrown out because of the impossi- 
bility of identifying the good from the un- 
usable magazines. That mistake will plague 
us for the next 10 years. 

The bright side of this picture is that these 
mistakes are being caught rather rapidly, 
but they must be caught before they happen. 
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Otherwise, I repeat, the collection system is 
contaminated with great loss to all con- 
cerned, including the producer of the waste. 

The American Paper and Pulp Association 
was formed and exists, among other reasons, 
for the purpose of promoting the welfare of 
the paper industry by means of cooperation 
and communication, scientifically and sta- 
tistically. It is a large complex organization 
with many divisions and subsidiaries. The 
wastepaper industry is in dire need of pro- 
moting similar objectives. It has made a 
start, but should expand and needs help to 
seil the idea, not only within itself, but 
among the industry in general, of doing the 
same type of thing as the A. P. & P. A. 

For years, a committee of T. A. P. P. I. has 
been active in a study of the problems in- 
volved in the de-inking of printed waste- 
paper. In 1956, this committee published 
the fruit of its work in the form of mono- 
graph No. 16, outlining the basic principles 
of the de-inking process. 

The committee is not resting on its laurels, 
but is setting up a research project to study 
the elimination of synthetic adhesives in 
de-inking processes. Other problems are to 
be dealt with in turn. 

In 1931, the Waste Paper Institute was 
formed as a division of the National As- 
sociation of Waste Material Dealers. 

Prior to this time, there were only 10 
classifications of grades of wastepaper. 
Through the efforts of this institute, there 
are now 43 grades with definite specifications. 
This resulted in having grades produced 
which could be used for blending to achieve 
certain qualities in the finished pulp, as 
mentioned previously. 

In January 1953, the Waste Paper Utiliza- 
tion Council was formed here in New York 
through the efforts of the Materials Com- 
mittee of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation. Its purpose was as follows: 

1. To promote an increase in the use of 
wastepaper. 

2. To gather, organize and collate a biblio- 
graphy of information relating to the use of 
wastepaper. 

3. To study the technical problems en- 
countered because of the presence of various 
solids in wastepaper which interfere with 
the recovery of usable fibers therefrom; to 
determine where research is necessary in the 
solution of such problems; and from time to 
time, engage in special research projects 
in an endeavor to arrive at a solution thereof. 

4. To cooperate and consult with industry 
organizations and with individual business 
organizations having problems similar to 
those set forth above. 

5. To disseminate information concerning 
the use of wastepaper and the solution of 
the problems set forth above, to consuming 
members and associate members and to such 
other persons, firms and corporations as the 
executive committee of the council may from 
time to time determine. 

It has three classes of membership: regular 
membership which consists of the consuming 
mills; associate membership, which consists 
of the collectors, brokers and jobbers; and 
advisory members, which have to do with the 
graphic arts and other technical organiza- 
tions, such as adhesives and so forth. While 
this organization is not affiliated with the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, it has 
received a great deal of aid from it, partic- 
ularly in its formative stages. This assist- 
ance has been greatly appreciated. 

In spite of its youth and its very limited 
budget (around 840,000), its accomplish- 
ments have been phenomenal. Practically all 
of this has been done by effective com- 
munication. The aid received from its as- 
sociate, and particularly its advisory mem- 
bers in research work and in the prevention 
of contamination has been excellent. Due to 
the youth of this organization and budget 
limitations, it has not done much beyond 
the work of the fireman in “putting out fires.” 
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The basic need is in the virgin field of 
altering the concepts of many people in 
order to effect changes in present materials 
which contaminate wastepaper. Let me 
illustrate. The amount of pulp and paper 
consumed in producing milk cartons, ice- 
cream cartons, and similar items using 
paraffin is tremendous. I am convinced that 
with proper research a noncontaminating 
plastic could be devised so that this mate- 
rial could be collected after use and utilized 
for pulp. Milk cartons have long, strong 
fibers and would make a highly desirable 
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and so command a good price as waste. 
There is in Wisconsin a milk company using 
Plastie- coated cartons. Unfortunately, they 
are not reusable. However, I believe the 
same thing could happen in this instance 
as happened in my earlier illustration of the 
hot-melt binding. The only work that has 
ever been done that I am informed of is an 
attempt at removal of the paraffin from waste 
with the idea of salvaging both the paraffin 
and the fiber. This appears to be a very 
difficult technical problem and so far has 
not been successfully solved. 

The presence of contamination in waste 
paper and the expense of its removal is the 
chief item in the high cost of converting 
waste paper into pulp. This tends to limit 
the consumption of wastepaper by depress- 
ing its price in order to have it compete 
with virgin pulp. The cost of converting 
waste paper into pulp must be lowered in 
order to increase consumption and thus have 
a new incentive for collection of wastepaper. 

From the beginning printing was based on 
the use of a pigment and an absorbing and 
drying vehicle. The pigment was carbon and 
the vehicle linseed oil. The combination is 
still in use. Its chief virtue is that it is 
cheap. K 

In order to deink papers printed in this 
manner, it is necessary to cook it with alkali 
and screen out the "fines," including the car- 
bon. This alkali yellows the ground wood 
pulp, so we cannot deink newsprint. 

After many decades, we still use carbon 
and linseed oil. Is it impossible to devise a 
pigment and vehicle just as satisfactory as 
these, yet removable with a simple chemical 
in the beaters? Must we continue to burn 
thousands of tons of ground-wood papers? 
Do you doubt that research can solve this 
problem? I do not. 

If this could be accomplished, the waste 
newsprint and the finished product could 
both be produced close to the volume mar- 
kets of consumption, with great savings in 
freight. 

There is little hope of reducing the cost 
of converting appreciably except through the 
concept that all additives be such that they 
can be quickly and simply removed. That 
is, to me, the key which would enable the 
industry to pay more for waste and still be 
competitive with virgin pulp. The price paid 
for waste paper measures the volume saved. 
That is axiomatic. So much so that today 
wastepaper pickups are practically limited 
to large plants which generate waste. This 
waste must be picked up even if the collector 
has to be paid to burn it. 

Bear in mind that while the trend of con- 
sumption of wastepaper has been upward, 
its proportion to consumption of wood pulp 
is downward. This trend should be reversed. 
Long-term economics dictates this. 

On the basis of the Stanford report for 
the United States and the American Paper 
and Pulp Association's report on world per 
capita consumption, using straight line pro- 
jection, we arrive at a figure of 54 million 
tons of paper and paperboard for North 
America and about 88 million tons for the 
world in 1975. Realizing that North America 
is already an exporter of paper or pulp, and 
trying to visualize where this tonnage came 
from; it seems to me conclusively evident 
that we ought to begin to think about con- 
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Servation in terms of greater reuse of our 
Waste paper. Our misgivings in regard to 
adequate supplies of pulp for the future 
Could be allayed if we could raise that figure 
Of 26-percent salvage of wastepaper today 
to 52 percent. This figure could be further 
enhanced by eliminating contamination 
which prevents the reuse of paper. Inciden- 
y, such an achievement would have the 
Turther advantage of saving some tax money 
by cutting down on the size of our trash 
incinerators and the volume of trash collec- 
tons, 
We take great pride in our paper industry. 
© take great pride in the versatility of our 
Product: Among other things, we brag about 
its usefulness and its economy. But let's 
look at the challenge presented by the use- 
Tulness of paper, seeing the overall economy 
Of the reuse of waste paper. I submit, let's 
Have “progress without contamination, for 
euse,” 


The Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, my home State of Indiana is in the 
Very heart of grassroots America. People 
Out there believe in the fundamentals on 
Which this Nation was founded and has 
Progressed, The same fundamentals 
guide them in their own personal con- 
duct and in the management of their 
homes, their families, their lands, their 

inesses, and other activities with 
Which they.may be connected. 

A keystone of their philosophy, Mr. 
Speaker, is commonsense economy in all 
Operations, whether in their homes or in 
_ the local, State, and national govern- 

Ments they help to maintain. For a long 
time the people of Indiana have been 
Worried about the national debt, about 
the size of our Federal budgets and many 
Other problems incident to an ever-ex- 
Danding Federal bureaucracy. 

When the budget for fiscal 1958 was 
Proposed, a budget calling for Federal 
expenditures of $71.8 billion, these people 
literally “hit the ceiling.” Their de- 
Mands for economy, for a downward re- 
Vision of the budget, have poured into 

ashington from all corners of Indiana. 

Y own mail from folks at home now is 
the heaviest it has been during my en- 
tire 17 years of service in this great body, 
and most of that mail demands budget 
Cutting and a more realistic pattern of 

eral spending. r 
My eight Republican colleagues from 
ana are getting similar protests and 
great quantities. They share very 
deeply the concern of their constituents. 
They are experienced and conscientious 
embers of this great Chamber, and 
they feel that substantial economies in 
this 1958 Federal budget can be effected 
and are very much in order. 

We Republican members of the Indi- 
ana House delegation recently met and 
drafted a statement expressing our be- 
lief that the budget can be reduced with- 
Out damaging the economy or the secu- 
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rity of the country. Our delegation is 
committed to this drive for economy as 
the following statement will indicate: 

The Indiana Republican delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives, aft- 
er careful study and evaluation, has unani- 
mously agreed that a substantial reduction 
of the $72 billion Federal budget will be in 
the best interest of the people of the United 
States. 

It was further agreed that every proposed 
reduction in the budget, which does not cur- 
tall essential services or endanger the secu- 
rity of our country, will be supported. 

This action is in accord with the admoni- 
tion of President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of the Treasury George M. Humphrey that 
Congress exercise its independent control 
over Government spending. 

CHARLES A. HALLECK, 2d District; F. Jay 
Nimtz, 3d District; E. Ross Anam, 4th 
District; JohN V. Beamer, 5th District; 
Ceci M. HARDEN, 6th District; WIL- 
LIAM G. Bray, 7th District; Earn WI. - 
son, 9th District; RaupuH Harvey, 10th 
District; CHARLES B. Brownson, llth 
District. 


Inaction in Hungary Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of an article 
by Bishop Dwyer, of Reno, Nev., regard- 
ing the inaction of this country in the 
case of Hungary, and taken from the 
January 12 issue of the Tablet: 

SCORES INACTION IN HUNGARY IssUE—RENO 


PRELATE DECLARES AMERICANS ARE Lazy 
AND INDIFFERENT 


(By Most Rev. Robert J. Dwyer) 


Shakespeare’s phrase for it would be the 
“expense of spirit in a waste of shame.” It 
exactly describes the magnificence of Hun- 
gary and the ignominy of the rest of us. 

Here, for anyone who cares about such 
things, is the supreme example of heroism 
in our age, the test case of the meaning of 
Christendom, the most glorious vindication 
of the human spirit we have known. 

The classic Instances, Thermopylae, Pick- 
ett at Gettysburg, the defense of the Alca- 
zar, fade as the stars before the mounting 
sun. Here is an expense of spirit so lavish 
as to enrich all history. x 

But then, by contrast, our wasteland of 
shame. We have cited all the prudential 
reasons why we shouid work through chan- 
nels; we have marshaled all the arguments 
for avoiding a world conflict of incalculable 
risks and dangers; we have even called upon 
the moral theologians to assure us that no 
revolution, however just, should be under- 
taken without reasonable hope of success; 
but the fact remains that while we have 
been talking a nation has been murdered. 

NOTHING BUT TALK 

Our shame is that we have been able to 
do nothing but talk. But it goes deeper 
than that. It lies in the fact that we have 
allowed ourselves to be maneuvered into our 
present embarrassment, and that we did so 
pretty well with our eyes open. 

It might have been foretold by anyone 
with a glimpse of vision that the precise 
concatenation of circumstances we accepted 

~ 
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would produce the precise results we now so 
grievously deplore, 

There would have been no need for a 
prophet; a mathematician would have done 
as well, William Lloyd Garrison's burning 
words, “A covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell,” may have been abolitionist 
rhetoric, but they could well serve as a plain 
unvarnished statement of what we let our- 
selves in for when we signed on the dotted 
Une at Yalta. 

BLAME SHARED BY ALL 


There is not much point now in trying to 
foist the total blame for the great sellout on 
certain individuals, living and dead. If we 
were to assess it completely, we might have 
to go back much farther than the hypotheti- 
cal rivet in grandfathers’ neck. Blame Karl 
Marx for Stalin, blame Mr. Secretary Cecil 
for Winston Churchill, blame William James 
for F. D. R. 

It is a line of reasoning which obviously 
gets nowhere, for the simple reason that it 
ignores the blunt fact of personal respon- 
sibility. 

If there is blame to be assessed, it is to be 
shared by all of us. We consented to the 
fact. We were too lazy, or too indifferent, or 
too occupied with making money to bother 
our heads about it. 

We consented to a world half free and half 
slave, and we entered into a compact with the 
slave power which literally bound us to the 
maintenance of that peculiar institution over 
one-quarter of the habitable globe. 

We dressed it up with pious phraseology, 
of course, to placate the ghost of Father 
Abraham, and we even (God forgive us) 
talked about the new types of collective de- 
mocracy. We knew what we were doing. 
Now we are paying the price. 

IDEALS BLASPHEMED 

Not that we are suffering physically. Our 
gas supply is not rationed, our cities are in- 
tact, our holiday crowds are not being ma- 
chinegunned, All these things are happen- 
ing in Hungary, and Hungary is a long 
way off, 

But we are suffering in our conscience, It 
comes home to us that this is actually the 
result of our doing. We have blasphemed the 
ideals that are the most sacred inheritance 
of America, and now they rise up like blood- 
stained furies to haunt us. 

We open our gates to 25,000 Hungarian 
refugees, and every one of them is a living 
reproach to the criminal stupidity that 
ruined them. 

In a few more days we will celebrate the 
Christmas of 1956. We will sing the old 
carols, recalling the eternal hope of peace 
on earth to men of good will. We will salve 
our conscience with the reflection that if 
there is precious little peace and even less 
of good will, we at least are not wholly to 
blame, and even if we were, there is nothing 
we can do about it. Which is, precisely, to 
miss the entire meaning of Christmas. 

For the whole point of Christ’s coming 
is that we are to blame for our sins and 
that we are responsible for the world we live 
in. The Nativity was not a sentimental 
gesture for our comfort but the divine 
answer to our absolute need for salvation. 
Christ came not as a gentle visionary but 
as the supreme realist to change the face 
of the earth. 

Christianity is actually far less theory 
than it is the stern practice which places 
the burden of justice and charity exactly 
where it belongs. in the hands of each in- 
dividual. Our Christmas joy would neces- 
sarily be incomplete were even one human 
soul denied its God-given liberty. With 
Hungary in agony and half of Christendom 
ensalved this is a Christmas more of hope 
than of joy. May that hope come quickly, 
as the day star from on high. 
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Resolution in Support of the Jenkins- 
Keogh Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time legislation has been pro- 
posed to permit the many self-employed 
professional people of this country to 
establish retirement income plans which 
most of the citizens of the Nation now 
enjoy. Š) 

Up to this time the Congress has not 
provided for any arrangement which en- 
ables our professional people to partici- 
pate in such a plan. I believe that the 
failure to recognize the need for equity 
of such legislation is a discriminatory 
condition. 

I have received recommendations from 
numerous of my constitutents who are in 
professional fields suggesting that they 
be permitted to establish retirement in- 
come plans or funds for themselves as 
individuals under the same tax equities 
that are now provided for the benefici- 
aries of corporation-sponsored plans. 
May I point out further that this would 
relieve the professions of this discrim- 
inatory tax inequity and permit them to 
establish savings funds which would sub- 
stantially foster the anti-inflationary 
policies of the Federal Government. 

I quote herewith the resolution offered 
in this connection by the Illinois State 
Dental Society, to wit: 

Whereas the members of the Illinois State 
Dental Society feel that it is unjust and in- 
equitable for the self-employed not to be 
granted tax equality with the employees of 
corporations in connection with amounts 
contributed to retirement and pension plans: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Illinois 
State Dental Society do favor the principle 
of the Jenkins-Keogh proposals, H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10, to give self-employed individuals 
comparable rights to tax savings on amounts 
contributed to voluntary pension or retire- 
ment programs to those enjoyed by corporate 
officials and employees; and be it further 

Resolved, That the membership of the Tli- 
nois State Dental Society urges the 85th 
Congress to act favorably and promptly upon 
this proposal. 


May I add that the Chicago Dental 
Society has also prepared a similar reso- 
lution adopted by its board of directors 
urging the support of H. R. 9 and H. R. 
10, which follows: 

Whereas self-employed persons such as the 
members of our profession are not permitted 
to realize the tax benefits that are available 
under the Internal Revenue Code to officers 
and employees of corporations with respect 
to funds placed in private pension and re- 
tirenrent programs; and 

Whereas this is patently an unjust dis- 
crimination; and 

Whereas the recently proposed H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 10 introduced by Representative JEN- 
KINS, Republican, of Ohio, and Representa- 
tive KeocH, Democrat, of New York, embody 
the principles that have underlain similar 
bills introduced by these two men in the 
past several years and gained the approba- 
tion and support of both major parties, of 
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the President, of our leading tax authorities 
and millions of self-employed persons; and 

Whereas we feel that the plan has been 
instituted in other countries and found 
workable and feasible and because it is a 
sound program of saving and providing for 
Tuture retirement funds which is of advan- 
tage to the country at large as well as the 
particular individuals involved; be it 

Resolved, That the Chicago Dental Soclety 
support the principles of H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, 
sometimes referred to as the Jenkins-Keogh 
proposal and urges the Congress to enact it 
into law. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
other Members of this Congress will ap- 
preciate the need and justice of such 
legislation and will wholeheartedly sup- 
port these bills when they are reported 
out of committee, 


What Can Be Done To Lighten Work- 


load of Congressmen? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, hereto- 
fore granted, I am pleased to insert here- 
with a copy of ah editorial which ap- 
peared in the Monday, March 4, 1957, 
issue of the Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
one of the fine daily newspapers of my 
district. It is felt that the Members of 
Congress will derive some satisfaction 
from the fact that there are others who 
realize that the life of a Congressman is 
a difficult one: ‘ 

Wuat Can Be Done To LIGHTEN WORKLOAD 
or CONGRESSMEN? 

Only a casual following of Washington 
news should be enough to bring realization 
that our Congressmen face a tremendous 
workload. Many Americans must wonder 
how Senators and Representatives prepare 
themselves to pass upon the numerous mat- 
ters which come before them. The lawmak- 


ers themselves well realize they are often 


hard put to it in trying to do that. 

The Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee recently reported that Senators are 
overburdened with work. This group said 
its studies showed that between January 5 
and July 27, 1955, 7,250 legislative proposals 
were considered in committee meetings. It 
is in such sessions, the report pointed out, 
that more than 90 percent of the work in the 
legislative process-is done. 

But on most of the days in this period 
the Senate itself met for an average of 6 
hours daily. 

Of course, besides Senate and House meet- 
ings and committee gatherings, many other 
demands are made on the time of Congress- 
men. They need much private study.’ They 
must try to keep up with conditions espe- 
cially affecting their constituents. They have 
many callers. They have much correspond- 
ence. They ought to have recreation and 
exercise. They have social obligations. 

How well members stand up to all these 
demands Is impressive. 

Of course, the committee system is essen- 
tial. Obviously every Congressman cannot 
give detailed, exhaustive study to every mat- 
ter upon which he may have to vote. The 
committees carry out most of such consid- 
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eration. Subcommittees deal with many 
assignments. 

In the whole process, naturally, lawmakers 
come to have especially broad knowledge of 
certain subjects. Much reliance is placed on 
such knowledge. 

Even so, great numbers of proposals even- 
tually must be voted on by Members of Sen- 
ate and House generally. Of course, they all 
desire to be as well informed as possible, 
How can efforts to that end best be pursued? 

Every Member must, of course, strive 
to solve his own problems in this regard 
as well as he can. How can a conscientious 
Member avoid much stress and anxiety in 
striving to do so? 

The Senate Government Operating Com- 
mittee recommended consideration of pos- 
sible Senate rule changes so that more time 
would be available for committee work. 

“The committee feels,” it said, “that, in 
view of this situation, appropriate action 
should be considered in order to develop a 
better balance of time between sessions of 
the Senate and committee members so as to 
speed up, improve and bring about better 
coordination of the legislative process.” 

The committee recalled that Congress in 
1946 considered a study group's recommenda- 
tion that the Senate and House meet every 
second day instead of daily, as it now does 
in many weeks. 

We agree that fresh consideration should 
be given to this whole problem. We don't 
think any complete solution is going to be 
found. In the nature of things, our Con- 
gressmen are bound to carry heavy loads. 
But things can be done to improve procedures 
and rules. Fewer full meetings of Senate 
and House may be feasible and conceivably 
could help a lot. 


Timely Salute to a World on Wheels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all familiar with the maxim, dis- 
tance lends enchantment,” but today I 
would like to paraphrase that with: 
“distance sometimes lends distortion.” 
For I submit that all too often we lose 
sight of what reciprocal trade really 
means to nations less fortunate than 
ours. 

I was reminded of this recently by an 
unusual advertisement which appeared 
in the Detroit newspapers. The adver- 
tisement, entitled “Timely Salute to a 
World on Wheels,” appeared on behalf 
of the Watchmakers of Switzerland, a 
trade group representing the Swiss watch 
industry. It pays tribute to our great _ 
automotive industry and to the techno- 
logical skills with which we have consist- 
ently produced the very finest automo- 
biles. In the words of the advertise- 
ment, the industry’s new cars have been 
winning “a paean of praise for automo- 
tive genius that is purely American.” 

But the ad goes-beyond simple praise 
of our autos. The Swiss watchmakers 
contend that the superiority of our cars 
is the direct result of the industry’s fierce 
competitive spirit and constant striving 
to make a better car. And free competi- 
tion is the soil that flourishes and the 
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spur that inspires the desire to make only 
the best. Although typically American, 
the zeal to do it better is found equally 
in other lands, too. 

As a Member representing the in- 
dustrial section of Michigan, home State 
of our great car and truck industries, I 
am naturally pleased to see this recogni- 
tion by a foreign trade group. However, 
it is not pride alone but a sense of our 
Own self-interest which compels me to 
Speak on the subject. For Michigan has 
an abiding and profitable relationship 
With Switzerland and trade statistics 
Prove that so does every other State in 
the Union. 

With the exception of New York, 
Michigan sells more products and goods 
to the Swiss than any other State; 
Switzerland purchases about $15 million 
Worth of Michigan goods yearly, includ- 
ing machinery, metals, metal goods, 
autos, and trucks. And it is worth 
noting that the Swiss buy our products 
With cold cash—in fact, she is our best 
cash customer in all Europe. 

The principle of sound commercial re- 
lations with other nations is not new to 
us, of course. In a very real sense 
America owes its existence as a strong 
and independent nation to the concept 
of free trade. Our Founding Fathers, 
Concerned with our economic growth in 
the critical years following the Revolu- 
tion, laid down the basic tenet that fav- 
orable and friendly commercial dealings 
With other lands spelled economic pros- 
perity, independence, and peace for our 
Country. In our own time we can point 
to the reciprocal trade policies formu- 
lated and developed by Cordell Hull, and 
Others, as the logical continuance of 
those farsighted trade principles. 

A true yardstick of the yalue of our 
Teciprocal trade program is eloquently 
demonstrated by the trade growth be- 
tween United States and Switzerland 
Since the Reciprocal Trade Treaty was 
Signed in 1936. In the previous year our 
trade with the Swiss amounted to only 
$7 million. It has since jumped 2,200 
Percent, with the Swiss buying a half- 
billion dollars or more from us in the 
last decade. In the first 11 months of 
1956 Switzerland sold $150 million in 
goods and products to us; they pur- 
Chased $191 million worth of American 
Products in return. ‘Thus, in terms of 
What this means to both peoples—a bet- 
ter standard of living, a happier way of 

€—the reciprocal trade concept stands 
as a basic necessity in our way of life. 

But there are those who seek to sub- 
Vert this tried and proven trade prac- 

e to their own narrow interests, In 

tzerland's case a powerful group of 
Protectionists has inspired our Govern- 
Ment to impose a series of restrictive and 
Punitive measures against Swiss watch 
imports. Beginning with the 50 per- 
Cent watch tariff increase in 1954, this 
Protectionist campaign has now culmi- 
es in the demand that watch quotas 

instituted, under the highly question- 
able premise that our watch industry re- 
quires protection because, supposedly, 
At is essential to defense. 

We should all be seriously concerned 
With this flouting of our official trade 
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position of trade, no aid, because it is far 
from an isolated case. A survey by the 
respected Journal of Commerce reveals 
that in 1955 more than 11 percent of 
Western Europe's exports to the United 
States faced trade restrictions. We 
challenged $257 million worth of ship- 
ments of the total exports of $2,293 mil- 
lion from Western Europe's 13 countries. 
English woolens and bikes, German 
clocks, French woolens, Italian cheese— 
these and other items faced our trade 
barriers aimed at their exclusion in 1955. 

Recent amendments to our trade laws 
refiect this dangerous appeasement of 
the high-tariff forces within our country. 
The peril-point and escape-clause pro- 
visions, the essentiality amendment, the 
quotas on woolens and cottons, the tar- 
iff increases on watches and bicycles— 
all imposed in the belief that they will 
alleviate whatever ills our correspond- 
ing industries are suffering from—do 
untold harm to our allies and the other 
friendly nations overseas. 

It would be something less than naive, 
however, to expect these countries to 
face our trade harassments without 
some action in return. In a word: re- 
taliation. 

Already there are indications that the 
west European nations are joining to- 
gether to protect their commercial trade 
against tariff restrictions. I refer to 
their current activities to form a common 
market, in which the member nations 
will enjoy very low, and, eventually, no 
tariff restrictions on their exports to 
each other. 

And in a more specific instance, last 
July the French Parliament passed a law 
which levies an annual tax of 100,000 
francs, or $287, on automobiles with 16 
fiscal horsepower and over. Signifi- 
cantly, the tax affects mostly American- 
made automobiles in France. It should 
be noted without comment that we pro- 
tested to the French that the tax was 
discriminatory, but to no avail. 

Representing Michigan, I am espe- 
cially concerned over these recent devel- 
opments because our auto industry will 
be among the first to be affected by a 
high tariff war. One need not be a gen- 
ius in economics to-realizes that this 
kind of action opens the way to trade 
discord and hardship for all parties. 

The Swiss watchmakers’ ad implies 
that only through the pressure of free 
competition will a product be forced to 
compete at its very best—to the benefit 
of consumer, industry, and nation. I 
am in complete agreement with this 
viewpoint. I say that a superior product, 
be it a watch, bicycle, automobile, or 
whatever, should not be penalized for 
the vefy thing that makes it note- 
worthy—namely, its excellence. 

In the area of economic trade, I find 
the golden rule to be quite applicable— 
let us do unto our trading partners as 
we would have them do unto us. From 
World War II we gained the lesson that 
we cannot live in political isolation. To- 
day it is equally essential that we learn 


we cannot liye in economic separation Aside from the comparatively small 


either, 4 
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It Is a Matter of Simple Justice to the 
Colleges of the Nation That the Federal 
Government Pay at Least a Part of the 
Cost of Providing Facilities for the 

‘ ROTC Program 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently introduced as H. R. 3419 a 


bill which I believe merits the study and 


support of all Members of the House. 

This bill would strengthen our officer- 
training system for the Armed Forces, 
and also greatly help more than 300 of 
our colleges and universities meet their 
pressing-demands for space and facil- 
ities. 

The legislation would provide Federal 
aid for the construction of Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps facilities at the more 
than 300 colleges and universities—pub- 
lic and private—which maintain ROTC 
units of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

At present the Federal Government— 
which relies on the ROTC as its princi- 
pal source of officers, both for the Reg- 
ular and Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces—pays no part of the cost 
of supplying classrooms, office space, drill 
fields, storage space, and the like for this 
program. 

The colleges are responsible for con- 
struction, repairs, and maintenance of 
all facilities, storage space for supplies 
and equipment and, in the case of the 
Army, for providing personnel to, have 
custody of the equipment. 

The armed services furnish only mili- 
tary instructional personnel, textbooks, 


and equipment. 


It may come as a surprise to many 
Members of the House to know that a 
survey conducted in late 1955, through 
the cooperation of 5 associations of col- 
leges and universities, revealed that the 
ROTC program was then using space 
valued at more than 190 millions of 
dollars in our colleges and universities. 

This was on the basis of full-time use 
of space. 

This is a conservative figure as a few 
institutions did not respond to the 
survey. : 

The same survey also showed that be- 
tween 1950 and 1955 the institutions re- 
porting graduated nearly 135,000 stu- 
dents from the ROTC program of all 
services. 

Of these, more than 71,000 completed 
the Army ROTC program for commis- 
sioning. More than 51,000 the Air Force 
program and more than 11,500 the Naval 
ROTC program, These, again are con- 
servative figures. 

All these young men assumed an obli- 
gation to serve from 2 to 3 years in the 
armed services and most of them did so 
serve, 


number in the Navy's Holloway plan pro- 


` 
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gram which pays the tuition fees and 
subsistence of its students, none of these 
men received any support from the Fed- 
eral Government during the first 2 years 
of their program and approximately $30 
a month during the academic year in 
the last 2 years. 

The colleges supplied all instruction, 


except that in military subjects in addi- ` 


tion to all facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no possible con- 
troversy or difference of opinion about 
Federal aid to education involved in 
H. R. 3419. 

It is a matter of simple justice that the 
Federal Government pay at least part of 
the cost of providing facilities for a pro- 
gram which supplies most of the officers 
for the National Defense Establishment, 
Regular and Reserve. 

We all know of the tremendous prob- 
lems our colleges and universities: face 
in providing facilities and staffs to meet 
present and future needs. 

We are all concerned about the short- 
ages in science, engineering, and other 
critical fields. 

Enrollment in these fields has been 
increasing sharply, I am happy to say, 
in the past 3 years. 

Both the Scientific Manpower Com- 
mission and the Engineering Manpower 
Commission now say that the most acute 
problem is not one of arousing the in- 
terest of potential science, engineering, 
and other students, but of providing fa- 
cilities for their instruction and staffs 
to teach them. 

All types of institutions of higher edu- 
cation involved in the ROTC program 
are united in the support of legislation 
for the general purposes indicated in 
H. R. 3419. 

Late in 1955, the American Council on 
Education conducted a poll of ROTC in- 
stitutions of all services which was joint- 
ly sponsored by the council, the Ameri- 
can Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities, the Association 
of American Colleges, State Universities 
Association, and the National Catholic 
Educational Association. 

- Ninety-five percent of all institutions 
expressing an opinion were in favor of 
ROTC facilities legislation. 

It has been approved in principle by 
the Reserve Forces Policy Board of the 
Department of Defense and by the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force separately. 

There are differences of opinion as to 
one or two features of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 3419, as introduced, provides that 
Federal funds would be available to 
match up to 50 percent of the cost of con- 
struction of ROTC facilities. 

Some institutions feel that the Federal 
Government should pay 100 percent of 
the cost for such a national defense pro- 


am. 

My bill does not carry a retroactive 
feature. 

I understand that some institutions 
believe that the legislation should be ret- 
roactive to 1945 when the Navy in in- 
stalling its present ROTC program, made 
a commitment to seek legislation to pro- 
vide Federal aid for half the cost of the 
facilities the colleges were asked to con- 
struct or furnish. 


= 
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The arguments pro and con on these 
points can be considered by the Armed 
Services Committee and this House dur- 
ing hearings on the legislation and a 
decision reached as to what should be 
done. 

My personal opinion is that the legis- 
lation should be made retroactive by 
suitable amendments. 

Iam unaware of any disagreement as 
to the general merits of the legislation in 
some form. 

We have a well-established policy of 
providing aid for training facilities for 
our Reserve components and we should 
have such a policy in respect to the facil- 
ities for training officers for the Reserve 
and Regular components. 

If this legislation is adopted the col- 
leges and universities will still be carry- 
ing a major portion of the cost of the 
ROTC program by providing mainte- 
nance and upkeep of facilities and all 
instruction except that of a strictly mili- 
tary nature. 

At the service academies the Federal 
Government pays 100 percent of the cost 
of training officers. 

The cost of this legislation will not be 
high and will be spread out over a period 
of years. 

Survey results indicate that on a 
matching basis the cost would not ex- 
ceed an average of $10 million a year 
over a period of 8 or 9 years even if a 
retroactive feature were included in the 
bill. f 

We have already authorized $500 mil- 
lion for Reserve facilities and legislation 
is pending to raise this to $750 million. 

I hope sincerely that the Department 
of Defense will provide an early and fav- 
orable report on this legislation in order 
that it may have full consideration by 
the Armed Services Committee at an 
early date. 


Your Finest Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday evening, February 20, 1857, 
in the Rick Hotel in the city of Rocky 
Mount, N. C., the Junior Chambers of 
Commerce of Nash and Edgecombe 
Counties held a joint meeting. This 
meeting was unique in that perhaps it 
was the first time that several junior 
chambers of commerce had met in joint 
session for the purpose of awarding dis- 
tinguished service awards to young men 
who had distinguished themselves in the 
field of public service. Special and se- 
lect committees were appointed and 
charged with the responsibility of select- 
ing the young man of a particular com- 
munity who had rendered great and dis- 
tinguished service in his community dur- 
ing the year 1956. We have 4 junior 
chambers of commerce in the 2 counties. 
One is located in my home town of Nash- 
ville, N. C., the others are in Spring Hope, 
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Rocky Mount, and Tarboro. As strange 
as it may seem, when the selection of 
the secret committee had been made 
public and the mames had been an- 
nounced, one was a preacher, one was a 
lawyer, one was a doctor, and one was a 
farmer. The place of the meeting was 
ideal for the reason that the city of 
Rocky Mount is located in both Nash and 
Edgecombe Counties. The main street is 
the dividing line between the two coun- 
ties and incidentally between two con- 
gressional districts. The young men re- 
ceiving the distinguished service awards 
have all rendered such outstanding and 
distinguished public service that their 
selections met with enthusiasm and ap- 
proval. All of them have rendered great 
public service in many activities and en- 
dea vors which have reflected great credit 
upon themselves, their families, and their 
communities. I am certain that these 
fine young men will continue to make 
great and grand contributions to the 
welfare of the people of the communities 
in which they live. I commend and con- 
gratulate them upon their splendid 
achievement, 

Frequently, on such occasions people 
prominent in the political life of either 
State or Nation are invited to deliver 
the principal address, but for this great 
meeting the program committee selected 
a very fine representative of industry. 
Mr. Merritt D. Hill, general manager of 
the tractor and implement division of 
the Ford Motor Co. At the awards ban- 
quet Mr. Hill delivered one of the finest 
speeches I have ever heard, and I take 
great pleasure in presenting this 
splendid speech to the Members of Con- 
gress in the hope that it may be read 
by people throughout the Nation. The 
speech was well prepared and extra- 
ordinarily well delivered. The title of 
the speech was “Your Finest Invest- 
ment.“ 

On behalf of all the people of both 
Nash and Edgecombe Counties, I want 
to thank Merritt D. Hill, of the Ford 
Motor Co., which he so well and ably 
represents, for having accepted our in- 
vitation to visit our State and to deliver 
the principal speech at this very unique 
meeting. The banquet hall was packed 
and jammed and everyone present and 
all of those who listened over the radio 
will long remember this splendid ad- 
dress. 

Your FINEST INVESTMENT 
(By Merritt D. Hill, general manager, tractor 
and implement division, Ford Motor 

Co.) 

Thank you very much, Mr. Davenport, 
for your introduction and for the many 
other kindnesses which you and your com- 
mittee have shown. 

We have so many people in our organi- 
zation who speak so warmly and enthusias- 
tically about Nash County and the fine peo- 
ple of Nashville and Rocky Mount that to- 
night I am a stranger who feels right at 
home. 

Back in 1950, a fine motion picture was 
made in Nash County and the premiere of 
that picture was one of the most unusual 
ever staged. It was a picture about agri-- 
culture and about farm folks and how they 
were progressing under the guidance of the 
land-grant colleges. So instead of holding 
the premiere in a big city before an audi- 
ence of top Government officials, it was 
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decided to keep the premiere in character 
With the picture. And it was held near 
the site where part of the picture was 
. filmed—in Nashville. And the Government 
Officials were brought to Nashrille. 

Unfortunately I could not atend, It was 
decided that someone had to stay home and 
keep shop, And I was stuck. But I was 
told that you folks in this area turned in 
a tremendous job. Our people still say that 

you want to experience cooperation and 
hospitality of the highest order, you need 
look no further than Nash County, N. C. 

Some 15,000 folks came to town that day 

see the tremendous parade that your 
local committees organized and to see and 
hear a star-studded official group headed 
by Congressman Corr, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, several governors, and scores 
ot other Washington dignitaries. 

Dearborn Motors Corp., which enjoyed this 
fine cooperation from you during the pre- 
mlere for Waves of Green, no longer is in 
the farm machinery business: Those ac- 
tivities have been taken over by the tractor 
and implement division of Ford Motor Co. 
But there are many now in the Ford or- 
aniaztion who recall with pleasure the 
&reawide wave of cooperation and en- 
thusiasm which was extended to that very 
*Accessful and pleasant film premiere nearly 
7 years ago. 

A year ago last June, a favorite son of 
North Carolina came up to Michigan and 
Participated in the ceremonies dedicating the 
farm machinery research and engineering 
Center which we were opening up near Birm- 
ingham. 

In a speech made before Henry Ford and 
Others in a large group of leaders in busi- 
ness and industry, he did quite a selling 
Job on his favorite subject. 

I do not need to tell you folks that when 
Co Harop Cooter winds up and 
takes off on the subject of keeping the record 
Straight about American agriculture, he really 
lays it on the line. And I am sure you know 

well enough to make a sizable bet that 

he would not overlook the opportunity to 
ch on one or two Democratic points for 
the benefit of that largely Republican au- 
dience, And you would have won that bet. 

But the burden of what Congressman 


had to say that night transcended all 


Party lines and interests. He put forth most 
eloquently the need for a public-relations 
Program for agriculture, the need for all 
friends of American agriculture to join ef- 
Torts in seeing to it that the public had a 
better understanding of the farmers’ key 
Tole in our way of life. 

And ‘those of us in that audience that 
Night felt that his message pointed up a 
Breat national need. In fact, action on a 
number of the points he suggested already 

been taken. 

Tonight, it is my pleasuree to return the 
Visit of your genial and able Congressman 
and talk with you on another subject that 

nds political parties, regional prer- 
erences, or even national interests. 

Tonight I would like to talk with you about 
Your finest investment. First, let me say 
that while I lost one of the prime requisites 
for membership in the junior chamber of 


Commerce nearly 20 years ago, the years have 


Setved to strengthen one conviction which 
I have always held. And that is, there ts 
Nothing that cannot be done, and done bet- 
ter, by your generation than it has ever 
n done by a previous generation. 
At a time when America’s industrial 
Might, her electronic machines, her match- 
economic expansion are demanding more 
and keener leadership manpower, we can be 
ul indeed for organizations like the 
chamber of commerce. It is here 
that young men have ample opportunity to 
Brow and develop into the kinds of leaders 
that our Nation must have, 
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Tonight, as you present the Man of the 
Year awards, you symbolize a new aware- 
ness that business as usual is not enough. 
You recognize the close relationship be- 
tween business achievement and community 
service. = 

The Jaycee program has been summed up 
fy the phrase, “Young men learning civic 
consciousness through constructive action.” 

Young men—young in the sense of having 
reached maturity yet still being youthful in 
the world of the community and in the world 
of business. You are members of the only 
comparable organization in the world which 
stresses youth as its unique characteristic. 

Young men iearning—learning skills and 
habits in the Jaycees that will serve you well 
for the rest of your lives. The continuing 
education you get through this organization 
will be one of your most treasured assets. 

Young men learning civie consciousness. 
Graduates of the Jaycees are noted for be- 
coming leaders i all phases of civic activity. 

4nd when you learn through constructive 
action, you put your lessons to work. You 
learn to build up, rather than tear down. 
Throughout the world, members of the Jay- 
cees are recognized as specialists in getting 
things done—and getting them done well. 

In short, we might say that effective par- 
ticipation in the Jaycee program can equip 
you to make your finest investment. 

How do you go about making your finest 
investment? 

It’s very simple. Those being honored here 
tonight, as well as some of the rest of you, 
already have paid the first installment. 

Stated simply it is this: Invest your life in 
the lives around you. It's a short phrase, 
but it encompasses virtually every decent and 
worthwhile motive of mankind. Invest your 
life in the lives around you. 

Our very presence at this event tonight is 
testimony that this principle has made great 
strides in the business life of this Nation, 
Most of you represent a business firm, a firm 
that recognizes that as a Jaycee you can 
make a stronger contribution to life in your 
community, Your membership attests to 
that. 

Just as isolationism is a thing of the past 
for our Nation, so is the viewpoint that busi- 
ness has no responsibilities outside of the 
profit and loss ledger. Our society is too 
closely interwoven, our business, our recrea- 
tion, our civic, and our worship ties are too 
intertwined permit anything resembling 
complete independence of action and in- 
terest. 

Farsighted men who are leaders in our 
professional, industrial, and business fields 
recognize this interlacing of interest. And 
they have been moving more and more in 
the direction’ of actively supporting such 
basic institutions as our educational system, 
our hospitals, the agencies which support 
our health and welfare programs, and, yes, 
constructive politics. 

Perhaps it is on the community level where 
this new awareness of corporate citizenship 
is most apparent. Any businessman/ who 
sincerely wants the good will and respect of 
the community in which he operates must 
earn that good will by being a good citizen 
and a good neighbor in that community. 

Ford Motor Co. considers this activity so 
important that we have established 45 com- 
munity relations committees composed of the 
top company managers in cities where the 
company has sales or production operations. 
The job of these men is to see that Ford 
Motor Co. plays its part—financial and other- 
wise—in maintaining and improving the wel- 
fare of the entire community. Our people 
are encouraged to become active in civic af- 
fairs, to joint worthwhile organizations, and 
to provide leadership, if it is wanted, for 
various community projects. 

Today, business has a golden opportunity 
to demonstrate that it has a heart and a 
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conscience, Many companies have devel- 
oped elaborate programs of civic aid. 

In Chicago, the Marshall Field department 
store has a special vice president in charge 
of civic affairs; 

In Houston, each year the Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. lends a full-time staff of 100 
Humble employees to help organize the 
united fund drive. 

In Seattle, Boeing Airplane Co. lends six 
of its bright young executives to the Seattle 
Community Chest. The company pays their 
salaries for the 3 months spent in organizing 
plant solicitation drives. 

In Atlanta, Richard H. Rich, head of the 
city’s major department store, keeps a care- 
ful check on how active in civic affairs are 
his supervisory people. “The minute a man 
or woman becomes a supervisor,” said Rich, 
“we urge him to get into civic work. We be- 
lieve it is part of good leadership to be a good 
citizen.” 

Out in Los Angeles, Vic Carter, a hardware 
merchant and banker, was so busy that he 
had to make a choice. And that was, either 
cut down his civic activities or his business. 
His decision—he sold one of his business in- 
terests to allow him more time for com- 
munity affairs. 1 

Gentlemen of the business world, don't let 
anyone in this age of enlightened business- 
men get away with the general accusation 
that business has no heart and no conscience. 

The battle is by no means over. There un- 
doubtedly remains a small, hardheaded mi- 
nority of businessmen who have not yet seen 
the light. And almost as bad are the letter- 
headers—the fellows who believe they have 
fulfilled- their civic obligations by lending 
their name to civic programs without lend- 
ing their time and interest. But we can be 
grateful that they are in the minority. 

In recent years there has been a noticeable 
and welcome increase in the numbers of 
young men who are sharing the load, and 
experiencing the warm satisfaction of civic 
service. And tonight we certainly have with 
us this area’s finest examples of young men 
who are serving their community. 

I am sure that both you and the firms you 
represent have learned that civic service pays 
dividends far beyond its contributions to 
your community. You have found that it 
gives you invaluable experience, that you 
have an opportuntiy to meet top people on 
a common ground, and that you have learned 
to talk and think on your feet and to meet 
people easily. These are the byproducts of 
civic service. These are extra dividends from 
your finest investment. 

Your officers tell me that a No. 1 program 
of the Jaycees in this area is to help bring 
new industry into this section of the country. 

I am confident that already you have ex- 
plored the possibilities of cooperation with 
other organizations and firms which also have 
an interest in such a program. Such firms 
as the local light and power companies and 
railroads often are willing to contribute 
money and manpower. In Michigan, we have 
an industrial development commission which 
serves to coordinate efforts to attract indus- 
try. But often it is the spark of enthusiasm 
from an organization such as yours that is 
required to ignite the flame of progress. 

The technique that seems to work, judg- 
ing by the progress made in other States such 
as Georgia and Florida, is that of coordinated 
effort. Attracting industry involves a broad- 
gage promotion and advertising program. 
And to be done on any scale designed to get 
substantial coverage, requires a first-rate job 
of organization and coordination. 

Frankly, I am no expert on new plant lo- 
cations, This has come to be a very exact- 
ing science involving exhaustive studies. 
But I can tell you this. There is no more im- 
portant characteristic of a good industrial 
location than the business climate of that 
community. And the most important ele- 
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ment of the business climate is people. Yes, 
le. 

and I don't mean simply how many people 
there are to supply the labor needs. I mean, 
how do the people feel toward industry; how 
do they feel toward their community? Is it 
a well-adjusted, progressive community with 
a proud record of accomplishment as a com- 
munity? 

It seems to me that by the attitudes in- 
dicated in this group tonight, in the high 
regard in which you hold public service and 
community spirit, you most certainly have, 
or can have, s business climate that would be 
most attractive. + 

Let's look at another area in which busi- 
ness is demonstrating that it has a heart and 
a conscience. I zefer to the vital field of 
education. 

Within the memory of many of us in this 
room there was a day in which a majority of 
business firms felt that the taxes they paid 
more than covered their responsibilities for 
educating our young people. 

Today, the tax money still flows. But no 
thinking business man believes that he has 
no further obligation to education. He 
knows that a better educated America means 
higher standards of living that will require 
more and more of the goods he produces, 
He knows that his business operations of to- 
morrow and the day after tomorrow will be 
only as efficient and as progressive as are the 
people who operate it—the educated people 
who operate it. 

I am very proud of a recent step taken 
by Ford Motor Co. when it gave Henry Ford's 
home, Fair Lane, the surrounding grounds 
and a sum of $6.5 million to the University 
of Michigan. It will be used for the crea- 
tion of a branch of the university in Dear- 
born 


This gift is unique in the annals of Amer- 
ican education. It is an excellent example 
of the steadily increasing cooperation among 
business, government, and education. 

The third area of citizenship in which 
business has an important stake is politics. 

A young bachelor friend of mine is quite 
a politician—in a rather specialized sense 
of the word. Some time ago I walked into 
an airport terminal and found him feeding 
quarters into one of those machines that 
automatically issues $5,000 insurance policies 
for anyone making a flight. 

“What's the idea of taking out all those 
insurance policies?” I asked. “You aren't 
even married.” 

“I always do this when I take an air trip,” 
he explained. “I send a $5,000 insurance 
policy to each of my girl friends, naming 
her as my sole heir. You'd be surprised 
how well I make out with those girls when 
I take them on dates next time I'm in town.” 

His is not the type of politics that I rec- 
ommend to men in business. I refer to a 


deep concern for good, responsible govern- . 


ment. And while a company as such may 
choose not to take sides in local issues, cer- 
tainly as an individual the modern business- 
man will want to take an active role in 
deciding the issues of the day. And he will 
encourage his associates to make their voices 
heard in politics. With government reach- 
ing into just about every facet of business 
as well as personal life, he can and should 
do no less. 

It is one area in which his interest and 
his efforts can be used to insure that our 
hard-won American ideals will not succumb 
to indifference and inaction. 

The sooner that American businessmen 
learn that politics is not a nasty word, or a 
sleazy game played only in smoke-filled 
rooms, the more healthful for the growth 
of business will be the political climate, 

Way back in 370 B. C. the Greek philoso- 
pher Plato wrote in his The Republic, “The 
punishment that the wise suffer who refuse 
to take part in the government is to live 
under the government of worse men.” 
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And in our own time, over 2,000 years 
later, the same sentiment was expressed 
by President Eisenhower when he said, “Our 
American heritage is threatened as much 
by our own indifference as it is by the most 
unscrupulous office or by the most powerful 
foreign threat.“ 

Yes; we businessmen have a vital personal 
interest as well as patriotic interest in poli- 
tics and in good government. 

There 1s still another area of service that 
is seldom mentioned as a responsibility of 
business. But I want to say to you frankly 


tonight that I belleve it to be an essential 


ingredient in the makeup of the successful, 
well-balanced modern man of business. And 
that responsibility is in the service you ren- 
der to the church of your choice. 

Looking back over these four areas of 
service, you will note that there is a change 
in the major area of responsibility.. In the 
first area of service to civic programs, the 
company as a corporate citizen as well as the 
individual has a major responsibility. . 

In the second area—education, the com- 
pany has a major responsibility which must 
be supported by the interest and efforts of 
individuals within the company. 

Our third area was politics. And here it 
was pointed out that because government 
reaches into virtually every facet of business 
as well as personal life, companies as well as 
individuals have a responsibility for good 
government. But in many areas of active, 
constructive politics, it is the individual, 
rather than the company, which bears the 
direct responsibility under our American 
democratic system. 

In this fourth area of service where you 
have an opportunity to make your finest in- 
vestment—namely through service to the 
church of your choice—the responsibility lies 
entirely within the individual. But it is the 
type of responsibility that, when assumed 
conscientiously and worn devotedly, adds a 
quality and depth to a man that is clearly 
evident every minute of his business life. 

In considering the Golden Rule and its 
application to business life, I am reminded 
of a reply given to a reporter who asked a 
White House aid if President Eisenhower 
had laid down any hard and fast rules for 
the behavior of the White House staff. The 
aid replied, Tes; and they are very simple, 
He laid them down to the staff right after he 
was inaugurated, and he tells them to each 
new staff member. They are as follows: 

“I want everybody smiling around here. 
Always take your job seriously, but never 
yourself. And don’t forget to pray.” 

That, I submit, is a pretty good code for 
any business operation. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have been a salesman all of my life. 
And it's hard to get out of the selling habit. 
To be honest about it, I guess I don't want to 
get out of the habit, because much of my life 
seems to involve selling something or some 
idea to someone. 

One of the trademarks of a real salesman 
is that he always asks for the order, he always 
attempts to close the sale. 

And so, down through the years, I have 
made it a practice when talking to groups 
such as this to ask for the order. 

Tonight that task is easy. Many of you 
already have the order blank at least half 
filled out. Many of you are well on the road 
toward making your finest investment by in- 
vesting your life in the lives around you. 

But I am confident that every one of us 
here tonight would not hesitate to say that 
his or her investment could well use some 
additional input of interest, energy, and 
enthusiasm. For this investment in the 
lives around us cannot be satisfied with an 
initial lump installment. We must keep 
adding regularly to the investment. In ask- 
ing for your order tonight, may I suggest that 
we actively seek new ways in which we may 
invest in the lives around us, 
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There is à very familiar quotation that 
seems to fit this occasion and to sum up what 
I have been trying to say about as well as 


it can be put into words. I am sure you . 


know it well: 

“I shall pass through this world but once. 
If, therefore, there be any kindness I can 
show, or any good thing I can do, let me do 
it now; let me not defer it or neglect it, 
for I shall not pass this way again.” 

I congratulate you on the steps you have 
taken toward making your finest investment. 


Your Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's budget calls for the appro- 
priation or expenditure of $71.8 billion 
this in addition to an estimated $70 bil- 
lion now supposed to be on hand. 

Subsequently, the President said that 
he hoped the budget could be cut. Still 
later, Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey said: 

If we don't over a long period of time (re- 
duce expenditures of this terrific amount, 
the terrific tax take we are taking out of this 
country) I will predict that you will have 
a depression that will curl your hair, be- 
cause we are just taking too much money 
out of this economy that we need to make the 
jobs that you have to have as time goes on. 


The actual budget receipts for 1956 
were $68.1 billion, the estimated receipts 
for 1957 are $70.6 billion, and for 1958, 
$73.6 billion. If all goes as anticipated, 
that would leave a surplus of $1.8 billion. 

Living costs continue to go up. Mil- 
lions who are forced to live upon a fixed 
or a decreasing income are forced to pur- 
chase less nutritious food, inferior mer- 
chandise. 

It is axiomatic that, unless dollars can 
be saved, a new business cannot be es- 
tablished, an old one expanded, hence no 
additional jobs. ‘The Federal Govern- 
ment is, in my judgment, today's most 
wasteful and exorbitant spender. If you 
think the Federal Government intends 
to quit wasting money, reduce your taxes, 
you are certainly an optimist, with dis- 
appointment certain. 

To force a tax reduction, a resolution 
was introduced by me to repeal the 16th 
amendment, which has to do with the 
levying of the income tax. Do not for- 
get to pay your income tax not later 
than April 15. 

An editorial from a Long Island, N. Y., 
paper characterized the proposal as “the 
most ridiculous legislation of all.” 

The News-Palladium, of Benton Har- 
bor, captioned an editorial, “Thanks for 
Trying.” My answer: Never did catch 
any fish unless I went fishing. 

One from the Niles Daily Star, Don't 
Let the Patient Die,” suggested that my 
proposal was similar to killing the dog 
because his tail had become infected.” 
If I had a dog whose tail was malig- 
nantly infected, I would have that tail 
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Cut off before the dog died. Last fall, 
when the surgeon was about to take a 
look at my “innards,” I said, “If you find 
anything wrong in there, cut it out.” 


He did. Would have been dead if he 
not. No one is now suggesting that 
Tam dead. 


Ever hear of a candidate who promised 
Practically everything everybody wanted, 
Dlus a cut in his tax bill? When elected, 
how many keep that promise? 

Just as long as a majority in Congress 
Can tax, collect, spend, and get reelected, 
they will continue to doit. You will get 
No relief from excessive taxation. Shift 
the power to tax incomes to the State 
legislatures, where you can really get at 
your representatives, and the Federal 

ernment will be forced to economize. 


No Diplomatic Recognition of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting an editorial that appeared 
in the Standard-Times, of New Bedford, 

„ on February 23 and which calls 
attention to a fallacious argument being 
Made in support of recognition of Red 


Green's Ennor on CHINA 


Chairman Green, Democrat, of Rhode 
d. of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
ttee, has suggested the United States 
Should extend diplomatic recognition to 
unist China sooner or later. In the 
Wake of the inevitable controversy this re- 
mark provoked, the Senator added he did not 
Mean this country should recognize the 
Peiping government forthwith. 
Senator Green's point of view modified by 
ese qualifying phrases of time, is not quite 
Clear, but it would seem he believes that, 
although it is not now desirable to recognize 
China, it will be the thing to do at 
Some future date. It would be interesting 
to know what factors Senator GREEN con- 
Siders likely to change. 
It is a fact that Red China fought the 
United Nations and the United States in 
rea and was largely responsible for nearly 
150,000 American casualties. It also is true 
© Chinese Communists continue to prevent 


political settlement in Korea which was 


Supposed to succeed the armistice after 6 
months. 

Whether one considers recognition of Com- 
munist China sooner or later, it seems un- 
Ukely that either of these factors can or will 
Change to reflect to the benefit of Peiping. 

Could it be economic factors that Senator 
Gkrew has in mind, or the pressure of Amer- 

n allies? - 

The fact is that any broadening of eco- 
nomie relations with Communist China 
Would benefit the United States last and 
least of all. Other nations can supply what 

ping wants cheaper than the United 

tates can, because of lower living standards 
and production costs. 

As for allied pressure, the United States 
Might please some western nations by recog- 
nizing Red China, but it would displease 
important eastern friends of long standing, 
such as Formosa and the Philippines. 
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Does Senator GREEN think time may show 
that the Chinese people really support the 
government of Mao Tse-tung, even though 
it never has held an election in all the years 
it has held power by force? 

This seems highly unlikely, since, as in 
all Soviet satellites, dissension apparently 
is growing, not decreasing. 

‘As of last year, 210 anti-Red underground 
organizations operated in 22 mainland pro- 
vinces of China, As recently as last week, 
Tibet, Inner Mongolia, Yunnan, and Sinki- 
ang were reported slipping away from Red 
rule because of the growing resentment of 
minority groups. A major attack in Kwangsi 
Province, involving 20 counties, also was 
reported this month by the People’s Anti- 
Communist National Salvation Army, in ex- 
istence ever since the Communists came 
to power in China in 1949. 

One wonders why Senator GREEN, who 
occupies an important position in Ameri- 
can Government, saw fit to make this re- 
mark—which is likely to encourage the Com- 
munists and discourage those Chinese who 
are attempting to oppose the Reds. For it 
will be no more necessary or desirable for 
the United States to recognize Red China 
tomorrow than it is today. 


Spotlight on Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial from the Long 
Island Press under date of March 4, 1957, 
which I think will be of interest to each 
and every one of us who is interested in 
keeping American history alive: 

SPOTLIGHT ON FREEDOM 


A precious historical document will be ex- 
hibited next month on Long Island. 

It is the original manuscript of the Flush- 
ing Remonstrance, a document that had a 
great deal to do with the preservation of 
religious freedom in the United States. 

It is 300 years old and is being brought 
here in connection with Long Island's observ- 
ance of the tercentenary. It will be shown 
at Queens College Library and the Flushing 
branch of the Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, along with related documents. 

The Remonstrance of 1657 was a protest 
by the freeholders of Flushing and Jamaica 
to the Dutch colonial governor, Peter Stuy- 
vesant, because of his order forbidding 
Quakers living among them from holding 
religious meetings. z 

It ħad far-reaching effects, and we today 
can thank the courageous early settlers who 
stood up to be counted 100 years and more 
before the Declaration of Independence. 

Now we are to have a chance to see this 
famous document. The board of regents 
has authorized the State librarian to lend 
it to Long Island for a brief period. His- 
torically minded persons certainly will wish 
to see it. We hope that lots of young people 
will, too. 

In voicing Long Island's appreciation, we'd 
like also to throw in & suggestion: 

Why not revive the Freedom Train idea? 
Why can't the State department of educa- 
tion, say every 5 years or so, put a traveling 
patriotic and historical show on the road? 

In 1947 and 1948 the national Freedom 

— the Spirit of 1776"—drew a sensa- 
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tional response. So did the State’s Free- 
dom Train which was sent out in 1950. 

What better way to make history a living 
thing? What better way to give added 
meaning to the lessons of history and patrio- 
tism taught in the schools? 

As we see it, a Freedom Train (or bus- 
trailer hookup) is worth considering as a 
part of the State education department's 
program, 


Nature as an Instructor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Roseburg (Oreg.) News- Review of 
Thursday, February 28, 1957. It con- 
tains information which I believe to be 
of important to the lumbering industry 
and tells of a 5-year study of natural 
reproduction of the Shasta red fir 
species: 

Rep Fir Srupy SHOWS NATURE In CHARGE 
(By Chuck Grell) 

Nature apparently can take care of its 
own in the regeneration of a forest tree 
which holds promise of importance to the 
lumbering industry. 

The tree is the Shasta red fir, which com- 
prises the greatest volume of merchantable 
timber in Douglas County after the Douglas 
fir, according to Hank Gratkowski, research 
forester for the Siskiyou-Cascade Forest 
Research Center here. 

He recently completed a 5-year study of 
natural reproduction of the species in its 
mile-high habitat near Crater Lake and 
farther south. He found the Shasta red fir 
will reseed itself naturally in clear cuttings, 
provided the cuttings aren't over 15 to 20 
acres in size. 

Had it been proven necessary to hand- 
seed or plant new stands, foresters would 
have faced an expensive operation. But 
nature already was on the scene with her 
own methods. 

MILE-HIGH HABITAT 

For example, the species grows at eleva- 
tions of a mile and above. Summers are 
short at the height, and any artificial re- 
generation would have required accurate 
timing to take advantage of good seeding 
conditions, 

The expense would have been increased 
because of poor quality of seed peculiar to 
the red fir—it would have taken more seed 
to reproduce a forest. 

Then nature has it fixed so that brush- 
fields and herbaceous growths—a bugaboo in 
artificial reforestation—fail to develop ex- 
tensively in clear cuttings at a mile eleva- 
vation, Thus, new forests have a quicker 
start. ` 

‘rhe experiment was started by W. I. Stein 
in 1951, when a good seed crop occurred. 

THIRTY-FIVE ACRES SELECTED 

Stein selected a clear-cut area of 35 acres 
about 20 miles west of Crater Lake. The 
area received the seed, shaken from the 
cones of nearby red fir, and distributed by 
the wind over the area. A second bumper 
seed crop occurred in 1953. 

Nature proved herself from those two 
seedings. In 1955, when Gratkowski in- 
spected the 35-acre site, he found 1,218 
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fourth-year and 2,604 second-year seedlings 
per acre. 

Then he compared the seeding results 
against nine other clear cuttings located 
near Prospect and east of Ashland. ‘The 
incidence of reseeding found in the 35-acre 
area was borne out in the other cuttings. 

Gratkowski said It appeared natural re- 
generation will result. best when clear 
cuttings are held to 15 to 20 acres in size. 
Otherwise, the area is too great to be cov- 
ered by the wind-borne seeds, which are 
equipped with wings to make them sail like 
a maple key. 

AREAS LOGGED, BURNED 


Only two of the Ashland cuttings were 
poorty stocked, but Gratkowski said they had 
been logged and slash burned during the pe- 
rlod of seed fall. 

All the areas studied were in the Rogue 
River National Forest. 

The Shasta red fir and subalpine types may 
gain prominence in the lumbering industry. 
They were practically untouched because 
of access difficulty until 1951, when the For- 
est Service made its first sales in the high 
elevations. 

Potential importance of Shasta red fir to 
Douglas County is shown in statistics in- 
cluded by Gratkowski in a review of the 
study which will be published this spring in 
Northwest Science. ' 

FIVE BILLION FEET 


It shows that Douglas-fir volume is 76.96 
percent of the merchantable timber total in 
the county. Shasta red fir is in second spot 
with 9.25 pércent, or 5,302,000,000 board-feet. 
Sugar pine comprises about 6 percent of the 
total, ponderosa pine about 3 percent, and 
incense cedar, 244 percent. : 

Shasta fir is one of the true fir types. It 
ranges from the vicinity of Crescent Lake 
southward into the Sierra Nevada, and that 
Califorina range has the bulk of the red fir 
forest. y 

The tree grows up to about 4 feet in di- 
ameter, so it isn’t of the huge Douglas fir size, 

But it produces much clear lumber suitable 
for building. Kratkowski said full potential 
uses of the tree haven't yet been seen from 
the Diamond Lake cutoff route south of 
Union Creek. 

STANDS COMPARE WELL 


Pure stands, according to Gratkowski, will 
contain 100,000 board-feet an acre, compar- 
ing well with Douglas-fir. 

Actual purpose of the test was to discover 
of the species is adaptable to the staggered 
setting system of clear cutting. The Forest 
Service can work from results of the study 
in the programing of timber sales to provide 
a continuing yield of timber from the species. 


High Taxes Will Continue To Hound 
American Taxpayers Unless We Trim 
the National Budget by Insisting on a 
Reduction in the Cost of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are in unison in de- 
manding that every possible effort be 
made to reduce the national budget and 
thus make it possible to reduce high 
taxes that for years have had a strangle- 
hold on every segment of our economy, 
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The following editorial titled “Must 
Trim Budget” appeared in the March 2, 
1957, issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 
and is a graphic account of the economic 
evils that follow in the wake of high 
taxes: 

|- Must TRIM BUDGET 

One of the greatest tasks facing Congress- 

men these days is the big budget presented to 


them by the administration. It is the duty 


of our elected representatives in the House 
and Senate to see to it that the budget is 
drastically reduced. Uncle Sam, the silent 
partner in every business and industrial con- 
cern in this Nation, is taking too much of the 
national earnings via his drawing account, 
the income tax. 

Business partners who withraw too much 
of their earnings for personal expenses end 
up in the bankruptcy court. Continued 
heavy withdrawals from any business in the 
long run will destroy the business. Some- 
thing must be left In the till for the other 
partners, and something more must be left 
for reasonable growth and expansion. 

In Pennsylvania, where the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes 52 percent of the gross net 
income and the State takes 6 percent more, 
the other partners in the enterprise have 
only 42 percent left with which to pay the 
owners of the enterprise and to meet the 
other expenses to which ever-growing busi- 
ness is subjected. Just to meet the rising 
cost of the tools with which to do business, 
prudent management must set aside at least 
half of the remaining profit after taxes to 
pay the increased costs for necessary replace- 
ments. The partner that makes the heaviest 
withdrawals from the business does not share 
in this cost, although he does participate 
in the allowable depreciation. 

Most of the tax experts in the National 
Capital agree that a cut of 10 percent in the 
budget would not work too severe a hardship 
on any department of our Government if the 
cuts were equitably made. This modest 10 
percent paring of the budget would allow 
a savings of around $7 billions. 

Cutting down the national debt Is highly 
desirable, but we believe that if at least 
$5 billion of the $7 billion that can be saved 
by budget trimming were allowed for tax 
reductions, there would be a healthy stimula- 
tion to the entire economic picture. If busi- 
nesses, for example, were allowed the 5-per- 
cent cut in income taxes that was due them 
5 years ago they might be able to make size- 
able reductions in their own debts which 
stand as a potent threat to their continued 
existence, 8 

It must be remembered that business debt 
must be paid off from the 48- percent profit 
left them after the income tax is paid. In 
Pennsylvania there is only 42 percent left 
after the State income tax is paid. It also 
must be remembered that other taxes also 
have been collected from business before the 
gross net profits have been figured, so that 
the actual tax take from gross earnings quite 
often exceeds 70 percent of the net profit of 
the business. 

People who work for the industrial con- 
cerns and business establishments of the 
Nation do not always realize the big stakes 
they have in the successful operation of the 
employers. It is only when a plant or an 
industry 1s forced to close down that they 
fully realize the importance of a healthy 
financial state for their employer. 

In most modern industries a great portion 
of the money left after payment of taxes is 
reinvested in the industry with only a small 
fraction of the net profit being distributed 
to the real owners of the business. 

If debts have been incurred in the found- 
ing of the business or in the expansion of 
existing business, a large part of the money 
that ís left after taxes is applied to debt re- 
duction. This is of great importance because 
business cannot survive a period of recession 
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or depression unless it has good credit re- 
sources. Financial institutions usually lend 
money with a definite stipulation that a 
regular reduction in the principal amount 
must be made and at regular intervals. 

When taxing authorities take away such a 
big portion of the profits as they have been 
doing in recent decades there is a tendency 
on the part of business to extend the periods 
for repaying their debts. There is also a 
marked tendency to delay further expansions 
until debts have been liquidated. 

All reports from Canada indicate that our 
northern neighbor is enjoying one of the 
greatest booms in the history of the nation. 
Canadians, however, are little worried about 
the flight of American capital to Canada 
where the tax situation is favorable to in- 
vested funds. The money that is being used 
to build new industries and to provide new 
jobs in Canada could be used here if budgets 
were trimmed and taxes reduced. 

Puerto Rico, Cuba, and a number of other 
neighbors also are experiencing real eco- 
nomic growth because of the flight of Ameri- 
can industry and capital to these more de- 
sirable tax climates. Quite a few European 
concerns have been helped to n great extent 
by American tax dollars arid many American 
concerns have found it profitable to establish 
foreign branches because of a favorable tax 
picture, 8 

As we said in the beginning, our Congress- 
men have a big job to do. We feel sure that 
they will do it better if they are told by the 
people who put them into office that they 
are interested in the way their representa- 
tives are doing their homework. 

For a great many years now our elected 
representatives have been hearing from folks 
back home asking that more and more Fed- 
eral funds be spent to promote something 
in the representatives’ political backyards. 
This year could be a year in which people 
asked their spokesmen to Insist on helping 
out back home by cutting down on the 
budget and reducing the taxes so that the 
folks back home have a little chance to help 
themselves. 


Memorandum From the Slovak League of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I wish to include the text of a memo- 
randum dated March 2, 1957, and sent to 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States from the regional confer- 
ence of the Slovak League of America 
held at Detroit, Mich., on that date: 
MEMORANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT AND THE CON- 

GRESS OF THE UNITED STATES or AMERICA 

FROM THE DETROTT REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF 

THE SLovak LEAGUE Or AMERICA, DETROIT, 

MicH., Marcu 2, 1957 

Assembled in the Slovak Home, Detroit, 
Mich., in the interest of the welfare and 
security of our America and the rest of the 
free world, we solemnly declare that— 

1. We rededicate ourselves to the preser- 
vation of the basic principles set forth in 
the American Declaration of Independence 
and of the basic iaw of our land, the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. 

2. We condemn all forms of tyranny, every 
form of totalitarian political system. We 
recognize the godless philosophy of material- 
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istic communism as the greatest conspiracy 
against free humanity, as a political system 
Which threatens all mankind with utter en- 
slavement. ‘Therefore we cannot subscribe 
to the policy that doing business with the 
Soviet Union and its satellites is in the best 
interests of the United States and the rest 
Of the free world. 
3. We commend our Government for its ef- 
- forts to resist and resolutely counteract 
the aggressive policies of Soviet imperialism 
With all the spiritual and material forces at 
dur command and we heartily endorse all 
Actions of our Government to expose, de- 
Mobilize, and outlaw the evil forces of brutal, 
godless communism in our country—the 
8 which are dedicated to our destruc- 
ion, 

We strongly denounce the intervention of 
the Soviet Union in the internal affairs of 

land and Hungary, as well as in other 
Countries of Europe and Asia, We express 
Our deepest sympathy with the peoples of 
Hungary and Poland and urge our Govern- 
Ment to denounce in the strongest terms the 
Massacre of these liberty-loving and liberty- 
Seeking peoples, immediately initiating all 
steps to end the brutal treatment and re- 
Pression of the Polish and Hungarian na- 
tions. As the first step, we urge our Gov- 
ernment to demand the withdrawal of all 
Soviet forces from non-Soviet territories and 
in the event that the demand „is not met 

t our Government immediately break off 
all diplomatic relations with the U. S. S. R. 
and its satellites. 

4. We oppose the admission of Red China 
Into the United Nations and fully endorse 

e principle that our Government shall 
Tefuse recognition to every form of gov- 
ernment and political formation which is 
imposed on any nation by the force of an 
alien power. 

By the same token, we respectfully re- 
Quest that this policy be followed even in 
the case of the nation we are descended 

the Slovak nation, which is today 
tyrannized by the Czecho-Communist regime 
Of Prague in flagrant violation of the po- 
litical will of the Slovak people and of the 
fundamental principles of the charter of the 
United Nations, and in utter contempt for 
the basic principle of the American foreign 
Policy of self-determination. 

Furthermore, we again respectfully re- 
Quest the President and the Congress of the 

Nited States to reexamine the question of 
the destruction of the Slovak Republic in 
945, because we are certain that the po- 
litical will of the Slovak nation was vio- 
lated thereby. We also respectfully request 
dur President to instruct our delegate to 
the United Nations to ask for an investi- 
Sation by the United Nations of the destruc- 
tion of the Slovak state in 1945, the inde- 
Pendence of which was proclaimed by the 
duly elected representatives of the Slovak 
People on March 14, 1939, and eventually 

ized by 27 countries. 

5. We deeply resent the fact that our Goy- 
ernment is inclined to recognize and favor 
former Slovak and Czech politicians who 
fire, in a large measure, responsible for the 
Present terrible plight of the Slovak and 
Czech nations. We refer particularly to the 
Politicians who promoted the pro-Soviet and 
&nti-Slovak policies of the late Dr. Edward 
Benes—the Czech Socialists and Judas Slo- 
Vaks now organized in the so-called Council 
Of Free Czechoslovakia, who collaborated 
ı With Moscow and the Communists until Feb- 
Tuary 25, 1948, as members of the Commu- 
Nist-dominated national-front government 
Of the Benes-Gottwald coalition. 

We respectfully request the President and 

Congress of the United States to re- 
examine the so-called Czechoslovak policy 
of our Government, which is still based on 
the information and actions of Dr. Edward 

mes and other Czecho Socialists, all of 
Whom were adamantly opposed to Slovak 
freedom and independence. It is embar- 
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rassing to us, as it also should be to our 
Government, that members of Benes’ pro- 
Soviet political clique are still employed by 
various, departments and agencies of our 
Government. They have exploited and com- 
promised the good name of the United States 
of America entirely too long and, therefore, 
should no longer enjoy our trust and favor, 

The Slovak League of America, with the 
organizations affiliated with it, has expressed 
itself clearly and forcefully in the past more 
than once on the subject of United States 
policy in regard to Czechoslovakia, and par- 
ticularly in regard to the Slovak nation. 
Representing the vast majority of organized 
Americans of Slovak descent, the Slovak 
League of America feels that it has the right 
and the obligation to speak for them in mat- 
ters of general and particular concern, both 
domestic and foreign. As loyal Americans, 
we are not, we trust, overly presumptuous in 
assuming that we merit at least the same 
measure of consideration and trust from our 
Government as the bankrupt, pro-Soviet 
political entourage of Dr. Edward Beneš, 
which suddenly became “anti-Communist 
and democratic’ after February 25, 1948, 
when the Communists, with their collabora- 
tion, seizad all power in Czechoslovakia. 

6. We respectfully request the United 
States and-the United Nations to exert pres- 
sure for the liberation of Slovakia from Mos- 
cow and the Cezcho-Communist rule of 
Prague, for the dissolution of the dreaded 
Czech secret police, for the abolition of all 
concentration camps, for the immediate lib- 
eration of all Slovak bishops, priests, and re- 
ligious, and political leaders, and for the in- 
dependence of Slovakia. t 

7. We stand opposed to the concept that 
the power and size of the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States should be in- 
creased at the expense of the powers of the 
individual States of the Union. We there- 
fore respectfully request the adoption of the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
in this respect as speedily as possible. 

8. Finally, we commend the President of 
the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, for 
his stand on the crisis in the Middle East to 
oppose and condemn all aggressors and vio- 
lators of others’ natural rights. 

Adopted unanimously this 2d day of March 
1957, by the Conference of the Detroit Region 
of the Slovak League of America. Copies of 
this memorandum are to be sent to the 
President and Members of the Congress of 
the United States, the Honorable Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., Secretary of State Dulles. 

For the conference; 

Philip A. Hrobak, President, Slovak 
League of America; Lawrence Gombár, 
Paul Pasternak, Saginaw, Mich.; Vic- 
tor Wallo, Felix Potkan, Flint, Mich.; 
Vojtech Baláz, conference chairman, 
John Bachleda, Detroit, Mich.; Karl J. 
Piaček, Mike Remenár, Owosso, Mich, 


War Is Still a Three-Branch Effort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of our Nation’s great naval leaders, 
Adm. Harry D. Felt, recently made a pro- 
found impression in Oklahoma with an 
address at Tulsa. The Tulsa Daily World 
had this editorial comment; 

In this age of supersonic flight and nuclear 
bombs, there is a dangerous tendency to 
overemphasize air power as the key to ulti- 
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mate victory in future wars. And while it is 
comforting to know that in air power the 
United States is at least on a par, and pos- 
sibly stronger than any potential enemy, the 
basic values of our-Navy and Army must not 
be lost sight of. 

In Tulsa Thursday was the No. 2 man in 
the United States Navy, Adm. Harry D. Felt, 
with some blunt reminders of the essential 
need for a strong, manuyerable fleet as the 
backbone of all-out military effort on or away 
from these shores. 

Admiral Felt, unlike some hidebound mili- 
tary authorities, gives full emphasis to the 
Air Force and Army as vital parts of any 
military operation. Each, he believes, “is 
dependent upon the other, and each has a 
special function and capability absolutely 
essential to a successful united effort.” 

How right the admiral is. And how timely 
is his reminder that the United States’ best 
line of defense is now, as it has always been, 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. In future 
wars, the admiral concedes, much of the re- 
tallatory strength of the United States will be 
vested in its Air Force. Yet, at one and the 
same time the Nation will of necessity be 
following a basic maritime strategy. The 
United States is not, for war purposes, self- 
sufficient, and on the oceans lies the critical 
area of decision—the route of supplies. 

Over the oceans, Admiral Felt points out, 
more than 95 percent of all war materials 
must be transported, The Army must be 
moved—with its equipment, weapons, and 
other essentials. The Air Force can meet 
many of its own materiel requirements, yet 
the problem of supply in fuels and foods— 
not to mention ammunition—is still an 
overland operation. 

Admiral Felt’s reminders are timely in this 
National Defense Week observation, and 
any cool analysis of the global front must 
recognize that the United States Navy is in- 
dispensable for hot, cold, localized, or general 
warfare. 


Mr. Speaker, the text of Admiral Felt’s 
timely message, worthy of note by all 
Americans, follows: 


ADDRESS By ADM. Harry D. FELT, UNITED 
STATES Navy, Vice CHIEF or NAVAL OPERA- 
TIONS, BEFORE THE TULSA NATIONAL DEFENSE 
WEEK Forum, TULSA, OKLA., FEBRUARY 14, 
1957 


Commander Dericks, Mr. Kirkland, Mr, 
Chairman, members participating in this 
Tulsa National Defense Week forum, this is 
an occasion which I appreciate very much, 
To us fellows in uniform it is most encour- 
aging to know that groups similar to this 
one are so actively concerned about the secu- 
rity of our country. 

Let us be reminded that we are engaged 
in a team effort—one in which the four 
armed services plan and operate under ci- 
vilian authority, This is the American sys- 
tem of which you and I are a part. 

The Navy believes profoundly in this 
fundamental. 

We believe that each of the Armed Forces 
is dependent on the other and that each has 
a special function and capability absolutely 
essential to a successful, unified effort. 

The problem is to maintain a flexibility, a 
versatility which gives the United States a 
freedom of choice as to action to be used in 
any international situation. 

Affecting our lives is the fact that Commu- 
nist dictators are dedicated to spreading 
their control over other lands and peoples. 
Their objective is to smash the social struc- 
ture ot the free world. We can be sure that 
the No. 1 task of the Communists is to sepa- 
rate the United States from her friends and 
allies. 

However, the Communist bloc is almost 
surrounded by nations of freemen who are 
our friends, An interesting and significant 
feature of geography is that these countries 
border also on the seas of the world and are 
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linked to us by seaborne trade. Together 
with these countries we form a great oceanic 
confederation of free peoples. We are bound 
by treaty or moral obligation to come to the 
defense of our overseas friends should the 
Communists venture to use armed force 
across land borders in aggression against 
them. 

In this connection, it is well to remember 
that the Communist rulers are extremely 
sensitive to their maritime frontiers. The 
lead article appearing in the Communist 
Party newspaper, Pravda, on Navy Day, 1952, 
had this to say: : 

“The sea borders of the Soviet Union, ex- 
tending over 40,000 kilometers, are too long; 
therefore, in time of war, Russia is very 
vulnerable, especially if the war is being 
fought against superior naval forces.” 

From these observations, we can draw cer- 
tain conclusions: 

First, we cannot abandon our friends. Be- 
sides our obligations to them, there is the 
fact that we need them. Despite the human, 
agriculture, and mineral resources of our 
country, we are not self-sufficient. We area 
maritime nation to a large degree. 

Second, this means then that in future 
wars, as in the past. we will follow a maritime 
strategy. The oceans will be critical areas of 
decision. (Over them move 95 percent of all 
war materials.) 


Third, the vulnerable wet flanks of the 


Soviet bloc are weaknesses which should be 
exploited in event the Soviets initiate an 
armed conflict. 

And lastly, in strength at sea lies the key 
to our security. 

Against that backdrop, let me talk a bit 
about the current employment of our naval 
forces. 

Our fleets are pretty well dispersed around 
the world. Far out in the Pacific, the 7th 
Fleet roams the waters from Japan in the 
north down into the South China Sea. In 
the Mediterranean, the 6th Fleet trains at 
sea from the shores of Spain eastward to the 
waters off the Levant. Off our own coasts, 
units are on stations to protect the homeland 
from attack through the ocean approaches, 

Units of the fleet represent a show of force 
to would-be armed aggressors and give en- 
couragement to governments whose backs are 
close up to totalitarian countries. We make 
no secret of the fact that carrier-air groups 
embarked in their carriers have the capabili- 
ty of delivering a tremendous weight of nu- 
clear bombs. Demonstrated openly and fre- 
quently is the capability of the carrier task 
force to jump into and take effective ac- 
tion in scraps where nuclear weapons might 
not be suitable. Our foreign friends under- 
stand the display of naval power and like it. 

Liberty parties ashore in foreign ports are 
living proofs of our sincere intentions. Our 
officers and men study the customs of the 
local peoples before they go ashore, and they 
hit the beach prepared to get acquainted and 
learn more. The real hand of friendship is 
offered by our enlisted men. The white hat 
of the United States sallorman is a respected 
and loved symbol of Americanism abroad. 
You have every cause to be proud of our 
sons in uniform representing thelr country 
overseas. 

When one reflects on this matter of show- 
ing our strength, he inevitably concludes that 
the stabilizing effect of the 6th and 7th 
Fleets has held many rimland nations within 
the treaty organizations of free men. 

One wonders what Tito's decision would 
have been regarding asserting his independ- 
ence if a hostile fleet had been in control of 
the Mediterreanean. Would he have been 
able to defect? I think not. 

We live in the shadow of all-out nuclear 
war. Wholesale destruction and astronom- 
ical loss of life, for both sides, are the pre- 
dominant considerations in this kind of war. 
Where does the balance of power fall after 
a terrible exchange of nuclear and thermo- 


lock to the oceans. 
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nuclear weapons? We must control the bal- 
ance, and to do so, we must survive to fight 
on after an initial attack. Some advocate 

in and hardening our fixed bases; 
however, for fighting forces to be effective, 
they must move. Dispersal of land-based 
forces is advocated but one wonders what one 
buys when the radioactive effects of modern 
weapons are contemplated. 

To survive and continue the fight we must 
There, in huge expanses 
of the world’s surface, is found the oppor- 
tunity for infinite dispersal of fighting forces 
constantly on the move. It is not a new op- 
portunity, but in this nuclear age, it is in- 
finitely more meaningful. 

We say that the mission of your Navy is 
to control the seas wherever it Is necessary 
for us to operate and to exploit them to the 
fullest in time of war. Nothing particularly 
novel and new in that statement, is there? 
Note the use of the word “exploit,” however. 
Its use conveys our intention, for instance, to 
destroy any kind of enemy unit at its base 
of operations which is in-position to threaten 
our forces at sea. We mean to take the war 
to sea and to enemy territory where it be- 
longs. Mahan, the father of modern naval 
strategy, is still solidly with us. To quote 
him: 

“The fundamental principle of all nayal 
warfare is that defense Is assured only by 
offense.” 

I think we can be quite sure that our fleets 
at sea are of major concern to an enemy bent 
on armed aggression against any one of our 
friends. This is particularly so if the fleets 
are utilized to disperse a significant part of 
America’s nuclear striking power. 

Fleet forces pose a tremendous threat 
which puts a heavy drain on an aggressor’s 
resources. Ships are elusive targets, hard to 
keep track of. They are not fixed in our 
homeland. They are a significant part of 
our country's armed strength which deters 
the Soviets from embarking on overt military 
aggression. 

We in the Navy think that naval forces 
are indispensable for hot war, cold war, lo- 
calized wars, general war. In recent years, 
your Navy has had some pretty decisive in- 
fluence on the course of world events. The 
Korean War could not have been fought 
without the Navy in control of the seas. In 
fact, the Reds figured that Korea would be 
captured quickly, but they figured without 
understanding the importance of the sea 
flanks. Reflect for a moment on some addl- 
tional affairs: Formosa, the “passage to 
freedom" in Indochina, Suez. Your Navy 
was there when it was needed—ready for any 
kind of action. ` 

As we plan for the future, we are develop 
ing weapon systems with greater tactical 
range and effectiveness. The Attack Carrier 
Task Force is a good example of the point. 

Such a force is a very flexible tool. Its 
essence is offense. It is designed to strike 
the enemy in his homeland. Its objective is 
to turn off the threats to our control of sea 
areas at their spigots. 

An attack carrier task force is a well-pro- 
tected, dispersed, mobile assemblage of alr- 
bases. 

The fighters in the carriers will be super- 
sonic. Perhaps you remember the F8U Cru- 
sader which won the Thompson Trophy Race 
last fall flying at over 1,000 miles per hour. 
Operational squadrons will soon be flying 
this plane. 

Our light attack plane holds the world's 
speed record for a 500-kilometer closed course. 

You may remember also that during last 
year’s National Air Show, A3D Skywarrior 
heavy attack aircraft took off from a carrier 
steaming off the coast of Mexico, circled 
Oklahoma City, and returned to the carrier 
a flight of 2,600 miles. Thirty-six hours 
later, A3D's took off again, their carrier then 
being off the coast of Oregon, flew over Okla- 
homa City, and then on to Jacksonville, 
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Fla—a flight of 3,000 miles. These flights 
were nonstop, nonrefueled. A3D's are now 
operating from the carrier Forrestal deployed 
to the Mediterranean, 

Ships in our task forces also reflect the 
astounding advances technology has made 
in the past few years. Some are modernized 
World War II ships like the cruiser Boston 
with her antiaircraft guided missiles. Some 
are newly built like Forrestal and Saratoga. 

Guided missiles are replacing guns which 
are inadequate to defend against the modern 
air threat. 

Antisubmarine devices, weapons, and sys- 
tems have been developed to cope with a 
new order of submarine threat which 
Nautilus has demonstrated to us, 

We intend to utilize all the advantages 
inherent in nuclear power. 

‘The experience with Nautilus has exceeded 
our most optimistic hopes. During 2 years 
she has steamed over 62,000 miles without 
refueling. Think what that means—a new 
order of mobility, endurance, and resistance 
to battle damage. A nuclear-powered cruiser 
is now being built. We are asking Congress 
to authorize a nuclear-powered carrier. We 
see no reason why powerplants cannot be 
designed to fit into destroyer types. 

The men in these aircraft and ships are 
highly skilled. The basic philosophy behind 
our training programs is to attain a readiness 
to deliver weapons with accuracy and pre- 
cision. Incidentally, you may be interested 
to know that 44 percent of our officers are 
Reserves on active duty. Our problem is to 
keep them with us for a longer period of 
time and cut back on the costs of training 
replacements. About 90 percent of our en- 
listed ratings are Regulars, but here also we 
have a tremendous problem of training re- 
placements because industry makes the out- 
side look so attractive to these highly skilled 
technicians. 

In essence then our attack carrier task 
force program is to maintain an effective 
strike capability which can coerce an enemy 
with precise power, both in the form of con- 
ventional and nuclear weapons, and not nec- 
essarily to destroy his lands and his peoples. 
We feel that lack of capability to engage in 
war using small yield weapons delivered pre- 
cisely may leave the United States with no 
alternatives except to yield to an enemy's 
political demands, or to engage in a war of 
mutual extinction. 

To supplement the offensive potential of 
the attack carrier task forces, we are forming 
two other kinds of attack systems. 

Submarines are being converted or newly 
built to carry and launch guided missiles. 
The missiles are designed for destroying sur- 
face targets with nuclear warheads, Sub- 
marines so armed and on submerged stations 
will be potent deterrents to any aggressor 
with ideas that nuclear surprise attack will 
pay off. Incidentally, all newly-built sub- 
marines will have nuclear powerplants. 

The Navy is pioneering with a jet sea- 
plane attack weapon system. The Martin 
Seamaster promises to give us an even 
greater capability for dispersal of the Na- 
tion's striking power. You can imagine the 
Possibilitles—a high performance airplane 
which can be sent to advanced areas where 
it needs only a water runway and an austere 
amount of ship support. 

We are not unmindful of countering the 
threat of enemy aircraft and submarines 


-which have left their bases before our of- 


fensive strikes afe driven home to enemy 
territory. Coming submarines out of ocean 
waters and shooting down enemy aircraft 
over the ocean approaches are among the 
defensive tasks assigned to certain of our 
naval forces. The mission of our subma- 
rines is one example of this. Their primary 
task is to hunt down and kill enemy sub- 
marines. Nuclear power has given them 
the true submarine, completely self-sustain- 
ing for long periods of time without even 
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the need for breathing the air of the atmos- 
phere, 

A word about the amphibious assault part 
of your Navy. It, too, is making a start 
toward modernization. Many situations de- 
mand that we have ready for instant use the 
capability of landing troops in assault on 
foreign territory. The marines have devel- 
oped a new technique of landing behind 
enemy defenses by using helicopters 
launched from specially built ships. The 
technique will avoid frontal assault, cut 
down casualties and put another large drain 
on enemy resources if their sea frontiers are 
to be guarded. 

Those of us who have a hand in shaping 
the Navy of the future believe that loss of 
the seas is tantamount to certain defeat. 
We would lose our allies, our bases, all but 
our own resources, our freedom of action. 

Bearing this in mind, we believe in a few 
musts: 

The United States must continue to honor 
her international commitments; 

The Navy must keep open the supply lines 
of our friends, our overseas bases, and our 
forces deployed in other lands overseas; 

The Navy must defeat the submarine 
threat; 

The Navy must defeat the air threat to 
its own forces and contribute to the defeat 
of the air threat to the Continental United 
States; 

The Navy must be an instrument for pro- 
Jecting United States fighting power into 
enemy territory. 

I hope you can agree with us. 


Waging Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I have had the distinct pleasure of 
Treading, and more recently, rereading, a 
Most worthwhile book, Waging Peace, 
by C. Maxwell Stanley, a constituent of 
mine from Muscantine, Iowa. 

Lest I appear to be prejudiced, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues a review 
of Mr. Stanley's book as written by 
Charles F. Ransom and printed in the 
Des Moines (Iowa) Sunday Register of 
March 3, 1957. 

The review follows: 

An Iowan’s BOOK ÅDVOCATES a STRONGER 

Uniren NATIONS 
(By Charles F. Ransom) 

C. Maxwell Stanley is a consulting engineer 
and a partner of the Stanley Engineering Co., 
Of Muscatine. He feels strongly that modern 
technological warfare offers the United States 

only two choices: peace or devastation. 

In this book, subtitled “A Businessman 
Looks at United States Foreign Policy,” he 
analyzes his country’s position as a consult- 

engineer would a company’s. He recom- 

mends a drastic rorganization, with a clear 
blueprint of the intermediate steps to get 

e. 

SEVEN POINTS IN HIS PROGRAM 

His major recommendations form a seven- 
Point program. No. 1—to maintain mili- 
tary strength—is already Government pol- 
licy. His Nos. 2, 3, and 7 are at least partly 
adopted, in United States foreign aid, United 
States support of the U. N., and the United 
States championing the principles of peace 
and freedom. 
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That leaves his points Nos. 4, 5, and 6 as 
the most distinctive parts.of his message. 
Taken together, these amount to convert- 
ing the United Nations into a world feder- 
ation able to make just and binding laws, 
enforce universal disarmament, and protect 
individual freedom. 

He recommends doing this by means of 


a U. N. Charter review conference in 1958 


or 1959. The question of holding such a 
conference will come up again in the U. N. 
General Assembly in the fall of 1957. This 
would postpone until 1960 or so the threat- 
ened Soviet veto of any fundamental change 
in the charter. By then, the Soviet Union 
might be willing to go along—or the rest 
of the world might be willing to go ahead 
without Soviet cooperation—leaving the 
door open to Soviet entry later. 
MISGIVINGS ABOUT NATO PLAN 


Stanley fears that a Federal union of the 
16 North Atlantic Treaty Organization coun- 
tries alone might divide the world more 
sharply—rather than be a step toward world 
federation—since the NATO nations are all 
white In race and form an anti-Soviet mili- 
tary alliance, 

The book is well and clearly written and 
grapples with many of the practical prob- 
lems; for example, fair representation, by 
giving alternatives Instead of a single dog- 
matic solution. If fair representation in 
the Iowa legislature is a tough one, fair 
representation in a world federal government 
is vastly more difficult. 

Stanley's book is a valuable addition to 
the growing literature which is preparing 
the minds of men for the world order which 
must somehow be erected soon if the world 
is to avoid catastrophe. 


Passport Service Improvements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the consent granted to me, I am sub- 
mitting an article which appeared in the 
New York Times of March 3 on the 
Passport Office in New York City, which 
calls attention to the way that service 
in that office has improved: 

Passport SERVICE IMPROVEMENTS—THE HU- 
MANTIZING TOUCH LIGHTENS THE BURDEN OF 
AN OLD ORDEAL 

(By Morris Gilbert) > 

Applying for an American passport to go 
abroad has had a reputation for decades as 
an ordeal only exceeded by that of facing the 
Internal Revenue fellow. But now there has 
been a switch. The New York passport of- 
fices, on the mezzanine floor of 630 Fifth Ave- 
nue, are reconditioned, redesigned, expanded, 
and humanized. The purpose is to speed and 
simplify delivery of passports, and to make 
the process less trying for applicants, 

Miss Frances G. Knight, Director, since 
May 1, 1955, of the State Department's Pass- 

Office, has thought of almost everything 
which has to do with getting passports. Aft- 
er all, she had to produce almost 560,000 last 
year with a staff somewhat less than the 
present 353. She has thought of so many 
things that nowadays passports, in average 
cases, are issued within 3 days of applica- 
tion. When the big rush comes next April, 

May, and June, this period will extend to 10 

days, although Miss Knight hopes to get it 

down eventually, even in such seasons, to a 

week. 
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MANY CHANGES 

Miss Knight, who looked over the New York 
field office a while ago, has instituted many 
changes and developments since she took 
charge. Washington headquarters has been 
moved into three floors of a handsome air- 
conditioned Government building at 1717 H 
Street NW., from a musty, inadequate an- 
tique called the Winder Building. She and 
her staff have filed a backlog of 1 million un- 
filed or partially filed documents from the old 
regime which had been stored in scattered 
boxes, under tables and atop cabinets. They 
have instituted an improved so-called “shelf- 
filing system” to replace the earlier cabinet 
files, involving 6,500,000 files. 

By simply returning birth evidence and 
other private documents to applicants for 
passports, instead of storing them away, 
great space has been saved as weli as much 
unconstructive correspondence and a good 
deal of paper work. 

EFFICIENT FIELD OFFICES 


But the major developments, as far as av- 
erage applicants are concerned, are in the 
field offices, notably here. A new field office 
has recently been set up in Los Angeles, 
Streamlining of the Chicago field office is get- 
ting underway, to be followed by similar 
complete reorganization in San Francisco, 
New Orleans, and Boston. 

“The whole purpose.“ sald Miss Knight 
in the New York offices recently, “has been a 
general humanizing of the business of sup- 
plying passports. It had to be done some 
day, because the crowding and delay were 
getting beyond belief.” 

On the day of the interview, 456 new appli- 
cations were processed at the New York 
office, an average of more than 50 an hour. 
When the peak days arrive, this quantity is 
expected to rise to 650, Applications for 
passport renewals which, of course, must 
also be processed, run about 10 percent of 
the new ones. $ 

The first essential, Miss Knight pointed 
out, was more space, and the quarters were 
much expanded, This allowed à separation 
of functions. Whereas, formerly, applicants 
had to queue up to get application forms and 
a sheet of instructions from the agents on 
duty, these are now available in a simple, 
clearly marked rack in an outer room, just 
beyond a newly installed information coun- 
ter. Thus the first queue was abolished. 

Spacious counters are placed in the outer 
room where applications can be filled out, 
If an applicant has brought two passport 
photographs (one of Miss Knight's innova- 
tions is that these can even be smiling 
ones), a birth certificate or other similar 
document, and a witness to identify him, 
he can pass right on to the agents’ counters 
in a second spacious office for immediate 
processing. 

FUNCTIONAL COUNTERS 

The new counters were designed after con- 
siderable study. They were zigzagged so 
that each agent's section allows for two 
people—the applicant and his witness—to 
stand together before him in comparative 
privacy, while the queue for that compart- 
ment stretches at an angle behind. 

Under average circumstances, the sw 
in of the applicant and witness and the 
processing of the application, plus the pay- 
ment of the $10 (for a first passport, 65 for 
a renewal) can be comparatively speedily 
accomplished. 

A series of cushioned, comfortable benches 
has been installed in a wide area of the 
inner room, where applicants or members 
of families can relax quietly. These, too, 
are innovations. Two huge wall maps of the 
world adorn the inner and outer rooms, 
They are marked with symbols indicating 
the situation of American embassies, lega- 
tions, consular agencies, special offices, and 
missions around the world. 

Passports themselves are processed here, as 
well as in the other bureaus, and Miss 
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Knight installed a series of “pick-up win- 
dows" where applicants who prefer not to 
have their passports mailed can get them. 

Miss Knight's exploration of the conven- 
fence of passport seekers has extended to 
obtaining expert advice on colors for the 
walls of the office, “Cool colors keep people 
calm and not so conscious of the time,” 
Miss Knight said, “so the general wall color 
scheme is a cool gray. But we want to keep 
them happy, too, so one wall is bright.” It 
was a strong brownish red. 

The year 1956 showed an increase in close 
to 6 percent in passport applications over 
1955, despite the fact that requests for pass- 
ports dropped last November and Decem- 
ber below the level of those months the 
previous year, thanks to the Suez crisis. 
Last January, Miss Knight said, “the work- 
load was 12 percent below that of January 
1955, thanks to the same cause.” 

“But,” she said, “the slightest change in 
the international or economic atmosphere 
can have a chain reaction. The passport 
offices must be ready for a bigger Inrush at 
any time.” 

In fact, Miss Knight is looking ahead to 
the commercial jet age, which she estimates 
will be well under way by mid-1959. 


BIG INCREASE EXPECTED 


“It will be quite possible by then,” she 
said, “for people to think in terms of week- 
end visits to Europe. Businessmen will be 
planning to get back and forth for a day's 
meeting, or a 2-day conference, overseas. 
The proposed jet planes will be carrying 150 
passengers instead of the current 90 pas- 
sengers seated in the big piston transports: 
and the jets will go almost twice as fast 
as present piston planes.” In view of those 
prospects, Miss Knight estimates that pass- 
port applications in 1960 will have Jumped 
more than 45 percent—that is, to 814,000— 
over last year's. 


The Ghost of Judas Walks in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the text of an article en- 
titled “The Ghost of Judas Walks in 
Hungary,” notwithstanding the fact that 
the Public Printer has estimated its cost 
to be $231. This article, which is taken 
from the publication News and Views, of 
Wheaton, III., was sent me by Mr. Edgar 
C. Bundy, general chairman of the na- 
tional laymen’s council of the Church 
League of America. It deals with the ill- 
timed and regrettable visit to this country 
of certain pro-Communist clergy from 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary which Lop. 
posed 3 years ago: 

The GHOST or JUDAS WALKS IN HUNGARY 

The full story of the betrayal of the Hun- 
garian people has not been told by the secular 
or (“recognized”) sacred press to the Amer- 
ican people. This story is well known inside 
intelligence circles of the governments of 
the Western Allies and the Iron Curtain bloc, 
The details of the role played by liberal Prot- 
estant churchmen who are puppeteers of the 
Soviet Government is shocking and disgust- 
ing beyond description. 

In order to comprehend the part played by 
these wolves in sheeps' clothing, it is neces- 
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sary to go back into a few years of recent 
his 


tory. 

On July 7, 1953, there appeared before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of the 
United States House of Representatives in 
executive session, New York City, Joseph Zack 
Kornfeder, a graduate of the Lenin School of 
Political Warfare in Moscow and former 
member of the National Committee of the 
Communist Party of the United States. Mr. 
Kornfeder was asked by Representatives 
SCHERER of Ohio what methods the Commu- 
nist leaders adopted in Russia, shortly after 
the Bolshevik revolution, for taking over the 
churches, and church-supported institu- 
tions. i 

Mr. Kornfeder stated that at first the Bol- 
shevik leaders used crude tactics, such as at- 
tacking religion openly and ridiculing sacred 
institutions. However, the Red leaders soon 
found out that this was not accomplishing 
their purpose, namely, the destruction of 
religion in Russia and the supplanting of the 
some with antheism. So, they adopted a new 
tactic—to infiltrate the church via the age- 
old method of hypocrisy; or, now known as 
putting on a front. The Reds were advised 
to join the churches; obtain teaching posi- 
tions on the staffs of seminaries; edit church 
literature; not to destroy the Bible, but rath- 
er reinterpret the teachings of Christ and the 
Apostles to suit Communist ends. That is, 
anything in the Bible which could be twisted 
and distorted to serve Communist ends was 
to be utilized by these false religious leaders 
to destroy the faith of the Russian people. 

This plan worked so successfully in the 
Soviet Union that it has since been adopted 
as standard procedure by the Reds for pene- 
trating the sphere of religion over the entire 
world. 

Other witnesses who appeared before the 
same committee hearing—on the subject of 
Communist penetration of religion—not only 
testified to the exact same thing but stated 
that it was successful beyond the wildest 
dreams of the Communist Party. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has stated in his 
article “God or Chaos” (Red Book magazine, 
February 1949) that the Communists “have 
operated under the guise of some church 
commission or religious body and it is ghastly 
to see the monster atheism being nourished 
in the churches which it seeks to destroy.“ 

The strategy laid down by Lenin and Sta- 
lin was put Into full operation in the nations 
of Eastern Europe by the present day Soviet 
leaders shortly after the end of World War 
II. They installed, in these countries, Com- 
munists and Communist sympathizers, as 
church heads; as professors in the theological 
seminaries; and as editors of church publica- 
tions and Sunday school material. 

Once these Communist clergymen were put 
in positions of power, they used their offices 
to attempt the brainwashing of the religious 
people of the eastern nations in favor of the 
world Communist conspiracy. The evidence 
to back up these charges would fill volumes. 
This evidence is not only in the hands of 
churchmen throughout the world but it is 
stacked up in the United States State De- 
partment, the intelligence agencies, and is 
known by many statesmen of the Western 
World who are afraid to open their mouths 
for fear that they will be accused of attack- 
ing the churches. 

The most shocking thing about this whole 
story is that the United States of America, 
which is supposed to represent the hopes of 
tree people and oppressed people everywhere, 
has in recent months entertained these Red 
wolves as house guests. 

Here is the story in chronological sequence: 

August 1948: World Council of Churches 
formed in Amsterdam. Six regional presi- 
dents elected, including a Communist, Dr. 
T. C. Chao, of Peiping, China, who welcomed 
Mao Tze Tung's armies in their conquest of 
Free China, Prof. Josef Hromadka, No, 1 
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Soviet Communist clergyman from Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, elected to powerful central 
committee of World Council of Churches 
along with Bishop Albert Bereczky, Com- 
munist head of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church. World Council of Churches plan- 
ned to hold its next world meeting in the 
United States in 1952 (world meeting sched- 
uled every 4 years) but McCarran-Walter im- 
migration and security laws were passed by 
United States Congress forbidding entry of 
Communists or Communist sympathizers in- 
to the United States. 

September 16, 1951: Theologian Karl Barth, 
of Switzerland, accuses Bishop Bereczky 
(Hungary) of openly approving communism 
and that Bereczky's church press service 
sounded like the official releases from the 
Soviet Union. 

August 15-28, 1952: Conference on faith 
and order of the World Council of Churches 
in Lund, Sweden. Large group of American 
Protestant clergymen, representing about 
29 denominations, met in secret session 
with Communist Clergymen Hromadka and 
Bishop Bereczky. 

March 11, 1953: The radical Christian 
Century spearheads attack on McCarran im- 
migration law in an editorial entitled “Mc- 
Carran Act Revision a Church Priority.” 
Christian Century is the recognized voice of 
the religious liberals in the United States of 
America. . Editorial states that “unless the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act is revised 
in the current session of Congress its opera- 
tion will probably keep out of the country 
many of the church leaders who should come 
from abroad to the 1954 World Assembly of 
Churches in Evanston.” 

April 8, 1953: Senator McCarran replies to 
Century's attack in a letter, and says: (1) 
Untrue or (2) a shocking charge against 
many of the church leaders who should come 
from abroad.” 

October 7, 1953: Christian Century, in an 
editorial entitled “Evanston Storm Warn- 
ings,” urges local pastors to do a brain- 
washing job on members of their congrega- 
tions so as to prepare them for the shock 
of Communist clergymen coming into the 
United States for World Council meeting. 
Century says that reporters who will cover 
World Council meeting “have been care- 
fully briefed.” Doesn't say by whom, but 
implies that they, too, will help out with 
the brain-washing job. The Century warns 
that there will be severe criticism of the 
United States, and that there should be. “A 
certain species of ‘patriotism’ will deeply re- 
sent this.“ The Century then uses the hypo- 
thetical case of Professor Hromadka, insisting 
that “the church not only can and does 
survive under communism, but that it grows 
in spiritual vigor.” This leftwing magazine 
then gives its formula for making the Amer- 
ican public receptive to such charges. It 
will instruct the pastors in a series of edl- 
torlals as to how to attack all those who 
oppose the Communists, including other 
churchmen and patriotic societies. 

October 15, 1953: Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
chairman of the World Council of Churches 
study department committee, addresses Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania audience and states 
that there will be some resistance to the 
Red delegates from behind the Iron Curtain, 
but that “this resistance will fail and the 
delegates will be admitted into the United 
States.” 

November 17, 1953: National Council of 
Churches, which is host for the World Coun- 
cil meeting, holds it national board meeting 
in Washington, D. C., and pressurizes the 
President of the United States, Dwight D- 
Eisenhower, into being its honored guest- 
Councilite figures in the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, John Foster Dulles, Arthur Flem- 
ming, and Harold E. Stassen, along with 
Bishop Oxnam, Bishop William C. Martin 
(Methodist, president of National Council of 
Churches) and Dr, John Mackay, moderator 
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of the Presbyterian Church U. 8. A. and 
World Council Missionary head, welcome the 
President. Dr. Visser t Hooft, General Secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, was 
brought from Switzerland to address the 
meeting to help pressurize the President into 
accepting an invitation to appear on the 
Platform and address the World Council of 
Churches meeting in Evanston. 

November 22, 1953: Same Dr. Visser "t Hooft 
Occupies pulpit of the National Presbyterian 
Church while President and Mrs. Eisenhower 
attend the service. Further brain-washing. 

December 9, 1953: Same Dr. Visser *t Hooft, 
leaving for Geneva, Switzerland, declares at 
New York luncheon of “Friends of the World 
Council of Churches“ that he had been im- 
Pressed by the attitude of Government rep- 
Tesentatives of the United States. In plan- 
nings for the Assembly we have had all the 
help that we could possibly expect from 
them. They have shown real understanding 
Concerning the admission of church dele- 
Bates to the Assembly from the Iron Curtain 
countries. Our invitation to the President 
to address the Assembly was also received 
With genuine cordiality and we have every 
hope that he will be able to be with us.” 

December 16, 1953: Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, president of the World Council of 
Churches for North America, and sitting on 
Capitol Hill as Washington area Bishop of 
the Methodist Church, addresses a Christ- 
Mas greeting letter to all pastors under his 
Jurisdiction in which he states, “I am happy 
to say that several conferences with Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, to whom the church owes an 
increasing debt of gratitude, have resulted in 
Teasonable assurance that the delegates to 
the coming Assembly of the World Council 
Of Churches will be admitted without difi- 
culty. By the way, have you written Mr. 
Dulles and the President a note of apprecia- 
tion for their courageous refusal to tolerate 
Senator McCarTur’s attempt to substitute 
‘a big bully’ policy in foreign affairs for the 

ed and fruitful ‘good-neighbor policy.’ 

December 23, 1953: Christian Century pub- 
lishes editorial regarding tribute Visser t 
Hooft paid to the “seriousness with which 
the Reformed and Lutheran Churches of 
Hungary are pushing their preparations for 
the 1954 Assembly of the World Council. No 
Other churches in any part of the world,” Dr. 

r ‘t Hooft testified, “have devoted so 
much time to study of the Assembly topics 
or presented such extensive and searching 
Teviews of the preliminary report.” 

March 17, 1954: American Legion, First 
Division, Cook County Council, III., passes 
Tesolution demanding United States State 
Department refuse the granting of visas 
to Red clergymen from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries planning to come to World Council 
meeting. 

March 20, 1954: Second Division of the 
American Legion, Department of Mlinois, 
Comprising 13 countries, unanimously adopts 
Same resolution. 

March 24, 1954: Christian Century vicious- 
1f attacks American Legion and fundamen- 
talists for trying to prevent entrance of Red 
Clergymen to the United States. 

April 1, 1954: National and World Coun- 
Cil's publicity men enraged over publicity 
given American Legion resolutions. Call 
for meeting with Illinois Legion officials. 
Attempt to smear individual legionnaires and 
anti-Communist clergymen at meeting with 
Officials. 

April 8, 1954: Rev. Alton M. Motter, on 

ve for 8 months as executive director of 
the Chicago Sunday Evening Club (platform 
for leftwing speakers), in order to handie 
Public relations for World Council meeting 

Evanston, addresses letter to Illinois Le- 
Bion official demanding to know if Legion 
Will push its opposition to Red clergymen 
further and adds further smear attacks in 
letter against individual Legionnaires. Le- 
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gion replies to Mr. Motter In 9-page letter 
rebuking him for smears and setting forth 
documentation regarding Communist clergy- 
men and their attacks on the United States. 

April 10, 1954: World Council smear attack 
fails as American Legion Department of Illi- 
nois, representing 226,000 Legionnaires, 
passes first and second division resolutions 
unanimously. 

April 28, 1954: Christian Century again at- 
tacks American Legion in editorial and asks: 
“Why doesn't the organization try to learn 
the truth about the World Council of 
Churches?” 

May 4, 1954: Ilinois resolution received 
by national executive committee of the 
American Legion in Indianapolis, represent- 
ing 3% million veterans. World Council's 
press agent, Motter, and Indianapolis Pres- 
byterlan minister, Jean Milner, protest the 
resolution at executive committee meeting. 
Over 50 clergymen in Indianapolis area sup- 
port the American Legion's resolution. 
Highest ruling body of Legion passes Illi- 
nois resolution and instructs the national 
commander of the American Legion to call 
upon the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State personally and urge 
them not to admit Red clergymen, 

May 5, 1954: Christian Century carries 
article by National Council of Churches law- 
yer, Charles C. Parlin, who was also made 
special chairman of the World Council's 
press and broadcasting committee, with fur- 
ther attacks and smears on those opposing 
entrance of Red clergymen. 

July 1, 1954: Dr, Daniel A. Poling, leading 
Baptist clergyman and editor of influential 
Christian Herald, denounces World Council 
of Churches Red clergymen and calls them 
puppets of communism, who are coming to 
Evanston not to spread unity but to propa- 
gandize for communism. 

July 15, 1954: World Council of Churches 
officials announce from New York City, via 
the American press, that 16 Communist dele- 
gates will be admitted by United States State 
De ent. 

July 17, 1954: Secretary of State Dulles 
asks United States Justice Department to 
admit 11 delegates from Communist 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary to the United 
States.“ (Keep in mind Mr. Dulles was 
one of the founders of the World Council of 
Churches and also chairman of a powerful 
commission of the old Federal Council of 
Churches.) Chicago Tribune reveals names 
of 11 Red clergymen, including 5 from Hun- 
gary: Bishop Laszlo Dezsery, Bishop Peter 
Veto, Bishop Albert Bereczky, Bishop John 
Peter, and Dr. Laszlo Pap, all from the Luth- 
eran and Reformed Churches of Hungary. 
The State Department, in official press re- 
lease for same day, states that “contacts with 
the spiritual life of America could have a 
beneficial effect upon these delegates and out 
of this experlence could come a spiritual 
strengthening of the churches in Hungary.” 

July 22, 1954: Representative Atvin M. 
BENTLEY, of Michigan, formerly in the diplo- 
matic service in Hungary, makes major 
speech on floor of United States House of 
Representatives identifying the Red clergy- 
men as Communists, false churchmen, and 
said that allowing them to participate in the 
conferences at Evanston “is a shame and an 
affront upon those other Czechslovakian and 
Hungarian religious heroes who attempted 
to oppose the Communists and suffered im- 
prisonment or worse as a result. The State 
Department, in recommending the admission 
of these delegates, is hampering and sabo- 
taging the work that so many of us are try- 
ing to do in exposing the real truth about 
international communism. When the De- 
partment hopes that spiritual contacts in 
this country might have a beneficial effect 
upon the Communist delegates * * * it is 
in effect destroying much of the work of 
combating Communist propaganda that our 
own organs * * * are carrying on.” 
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July 26, 1954: State Department is be- 
sieged with protests from all over the Na- 
tion. Dulles instructs special assistant John 
W. Hanes, Jr., to send out a stereotype form 
letter to the protestors saying that “the 
Secretary has given this delicate and dif- 
cult matter his most careful attention.” 

July 30, 1954; Arthur J. Connell, national 
commander of the American Legion, states 
in letter that the Legion's protest against 
the admission of the Red clergymen was 
addressed to the State Department and the 
Attorney General in May but that “to date 
we have not received a reply from either 
2 Secretary of State or the Attorney Gen- 
eral.” 

August 1, 1954: The Daily Worker, official 
mouthpiece of the Communist Party, United 
States of America, on page 5 devotes five- 
column spread to a welcome for the World 
Council of Churches meeting in Evanston 
with a cartoon depicting an upraised arm 
and hand labeled “Humanity,” holding a 
scroll entitled “Negotiations for World 
Peace." The Worker attacks the American 
Legion and praises the efforts of the World 
Council, 

August 4, 1954: Christian Century ex- 
Plodes with most vicious attack yet on those 
opposing entrance of the Red delegates for 
the World Council meeting in an article 
entitled “Differences at Evanston,” by Ralph 
L. Roy, Union Theological Seminary student 
and later employed by the notorious Fund 
for the Republic, 

August 15, 1954: World Council of 
Churches meeting opens in Evanston mid 
great fan-fare from radio, press, and TV. 
Red clergymen are received as honored 
guests, participating in the committee and 
assembly deliberations and are guest speak- 
ers in American churches. President Bisen- 
hower appears on platform with Red agents 
who later used their American reception 
for p da purposes behind the Iron 
Curtain. World Council adopts peaceful 
coexistence but gives it another name. Sub- 
stitutes term “living together” in order to 
escape “some of its (peaceful coexistence) 
current political implications.” 

August 28, 1954: Chicago Sun-Times re- 
veals Christian Century denounces Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, its chair- 
man, Representative HAROLD VELDE, Senator 
WILLIAM E. JENNER, and the United States 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security, 
and Representative Bentley who had sent a 
telegram to the Hungarian delegates in- 
viting them to tell about so-called “freedom” 
in Hungary to the congressional committee, 

Attorney Parlin, Bishop Oxnam, and Dr. 
Franklin Fry were furious over Bentley's 
proposal. The Century charges congres- 
sional committees “had sent undercover 
agents into Evanston to spy on Assembly 
delegates." It waxes eloquent in its de- 
nunciation: “What a business for commit- 
tees of the United States Senate and Con- 
gress to be in, spying on a World Assembly 
of Churches of Jesus Christ.” 

September 1, 1954: World Council dele- 
gates head for home. Communists score 
great victory. They add two more to their 
number on the powerful central committce 
which directs the affairs of the World Council 
between Assemblies. Communist Professor 
Hromadka reelected to the committee. 
Communist churches received with the right 
hand of fellowship. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury publicly apologizes to Commu- 
nist delegates before the entire World 
Council Assembly because free "Czech exiles 
picketed the Assembly on the public side- 
walk and carried signs denouncing these 
Communist wolves. The Assembly by reso- 
lution states that these Iron Curtain dele- 

tes in supporting the Communist order 
were loyal to Christ.“ The World Council 
meeting was silent on the subject of Com- 
munist penetration of the churches of the 
free world and its program to capture them. 
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February 6, 1955: World Council of 
Churches executive committee calls for a 
conforence of clergymen between the Com- 
munist East and the Western World to 
formulate a policy for presentation to world 
political leaders, American clergymen sat 
with the Communist clergymen in this meet- 


February 15, 1955: The American Legion, 
through its publication, the Firing Line, 
reveals vicious attacks made against the 
United States by Communist clerical dele- 
gates upon their return from the World 
Council meeting to their homes. The United 
States of America was denounced for “the 
horrors of American life,“ “the fingerprint- 
ing of delegates which was humillating treat- 
ment reserved only for gangsters,” so-called 
indignities suffered at the hands of customs 
officers who “squeezed a tube of toothpaste 
in their search for Communist propaganda in 
Bishop Bereczky’s luggage"; “the savagery 
of the American press, the stories of murder, 
vice, and flying saucers and of war propa- 
ganda"; “a father with two loaded guns 
terrorizing his young son in a sick bed and 
then forcing him to take a bitter medicine” 
(this was a father with toy pistols playing 
sheriff as he offered his boy some castor 
oll); attacks on the American Legion, “that 
Fascist organization of war veterans, and all 
kinds of European exiles”; FBI interroga- 
tions,” etc., etc. 

March 15, 1955: Red Hongaren 3 
press reports Pastors of the Budapest Re- 
formed Presbyteries observed the 10th an- 
niversary of the liberation of the Hungarian 
Capitol.” This was the liberation of free 
Hungary into the hands of the Communists. 
The main epeaker at the liberation rally 
was Communist Bishop Albert Bereczky, 
president of the Hungarian Reformed 
Church and leader of the World Council of 
Churches. Communist Deputy Premier of 
East Germany sent a congratulatory mes- 
sage to Bishops Veto, Peter, and Bereczky, on 
the occasion of this anniversary celebration. 

April 1, 1955: Red Hungarian Church press 
announces addition of Dean Laszio Pap, 
Communist church leader, to the executive 
committee of the World Presbyterian Alll- 
ance of which Dr. John Mackay, of Prince- 
ton Seminary, United States of America, is 
president. 

April 10, 1955: Attacks by the “Red house 
guests of the U. S. A.” on America after their 
return to Iron Curtain protection causes the 
Chicago Tribune to write a full length edi- 
torial inferring that the American Legion's 
opposition to admitting these Reds may have 
been correct and that the World Council 
might ponder the question of how men who 
know not the truth can be expected to 
preach the gospel.” 

April 15, 1955: The Communists, now de- 
lighted with their successful penetration of 
the World Council, and the brotherly love 
with which they were received by World 
Council leaders become bolder and bolder. 
Communist Hungarian Church press reports 
that the Reformed Theological Academy of 
Budapest would confer the doctor of divinity 
degree upon leaders of the ecumenical move- 
ment Including Dr. John Mackay, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, and the Reverend James 
Edgar Wagner, of the United States. 

August 1955: Communist Bishop Janos 
Peter, of Hungary, upon inyitation of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, pays visit 
to England. 

September 8, 1955: American radio and 
press services carry announcement Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam (Methodist) will receive 
honorary degree from Communist-controlled 
Reform Theological Academy in Budapest, 
Hungary, thus lending prestige and comfort 
to the enemies of the Hungarian people. 

September 15-20, 1955: Bishop and Mrs. 
G. Oxnam and Rev. James E. Wag- 
ner, president of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, United States of America, 
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attend Red controlled Budapest Theological 
centenary celebration. Oxnam and Wag- 
ner receive honorary degree. Dr. John 
Mackay (Presbyterian), president of Prince- 
ton Seminary, received a degree in absentia. 
Also attending the celebration for the Com- 
munist churchmen from Iron Curtain coun- 
tries were World Council of Churches leaders 
from other countries, and Communist State 
officials including President Janos Horvath 
and Deputy President Jozsef Varga, of the 
State Office for Church Affairs. 

October 6, 1955: General board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches announces plans 
for a two-way exchange of religious dele- 
gations between Communist Russia and the 
United States. American delegation to be 
headed by president of the National Council 
of Churches, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake (Pres- 
byterian). 

October 15, 1955: Communist Hungarian 
Church press announces Metropolitan Nico- 
lai, of Russia, receives Soviet Union's Red 
Flag Order of Work. Hungarian Communist 
Bishop Bereczky sends his congratulations. 
Nicolai is invited to United States by Dr. 
Blake (Presbyterian), president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

November 17, 1955: Hungarian Church 
press reveals Communist Bishop Lajos 
Veto is a member of the Communist Hun- 
garian Parliament. “He paid tribute to 
the fruitful effort of peace-loving humanity 
for the defense of peace,” in behalf of the 
Communist World Peace Council. Hungarian 
Church press also announces Reformed 
Church was represented at the central com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches 
meeting in Switzerland by Bishop Veto and 
that the next central committee meeting will 
be held in Communist Hungary in the sum- 
mer of 1956. World Council central com- 
mittee elected Bishop Peter as member of 
the Commission on the Relation between 
State and Community. Communist Bishop 
Veto was elected to the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, and Com- 
munist Dean Pap of the staff of the Reformed 
Academy of Budapest was elected to the 
World Council’s financial committee. This 
all took place at the central committee meet- 
ing in Switzerland attended by self-styled 
Protestant leaders from the United States and 
other countries. 

February 1956: National Council of 
Churches newsletter announces exchange of 
Communist church leaders with American 
church leaders for March and June. Russia's 
Metropolitam Nicolai sends brotherly love 


greetings. 

March 1956: Nine liberal Protestant leaders 
headed by Blake of National Council go to 
Moscow. 

March 18, 1956: Soviet Spy Chief Maj. Gen. 
Georgi Karpok, head of the so-called Religion 
Section in the dreaded MVD headquarters 
(secret police), entertains American church 
delegation at lavish dinner. 

April 7-10, 1956: Metropolitan Nicolai at- 


tends Communist World Peace Congress in 


Stockholm. 


May 13, 1956: Dr. Daniel A. Poling, world 
famous Baptist leader, denounces National 
Council of Churches leaders for their visit to 
Moscow. Declared that visit of United States 
clerics to Russia played right into Soviet 
hands. 

June 1956: Eight Communist clergymen 
headed by Nicolai arrive in United States and 
begin tour of major American cities. Large 
demonstrations break out against them led 
by Eastern European exiles. 

July 28, 1956: World Council of Churches 
central committee meets in Communist Hun- 
gary. Reception committee headed by top 
Red churchmen of Hungary, including 
Bereczky, Veto, Pap, and Peter. General Sec- 
retary Visser 't Hooft of World Council of 
Churches states, “Churches under differing 
systems must learn from one another.” 
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September 1, 1956: Presbyterian Life, oM- 
cial magazine of the Presbyterian Church, 
United States of America, reveals World 
Council of Churches is now ready to sit down 
with Red church leaders from Russia in Jan- 
uary of 1957 and discuss participation of 
Russia Orthodox Church in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. Door now open to receive 
Communist-controlled churches into mem- 
bership. Same publication photographs 
American Protestant churchmen with Com- 
munist church leaders. 

September 22, 1956: Dr, Hans Asmussen, 
noted German Protestant theologian, hits 
Protestant leanings to U. S. S. R. Describes 
Russian church leaders as political tools of 
the anti-Christian Communist regime.” 
Says cooperation with Communist church 
leaders only benefits the Kremlin, 

OCTOBER 23, 1956, REVOLUTION BEGINS IN 

HUNGARY 


Patriots refuse to pay salaries of Com- 
munist clergymen formerly paid by the Com- 
munist state. Specific mention made in 
reports from Hungary of same Communist 
church leaders who came to World Council's 
meeting in Evanston in 1954, including 
Bishop Veto, who was elected a member of 
the Central Committee of the World Council. 

Bishops Veto and Deszery, Communist gov- 
ernment. puppeteers forced to resign from 
the Lutheran Church. Bishop Albert Berec- 
zky, awarded the Hungarian Communists’ 
Order of Labor, deposed from the Hungarian 
Reformed Church. Bishop Janos Peter de- 
posed also and labeled “the worst kind of 
Stalinist.” The editor of the Communist 
Hungarian Church Press resigned and a new 
paper titled "Reformacio" was begun. The 
officers in the state office for church affairs 
lost their jobs when the office was abolished. 

November 14, 1956: The Christian Century 
forced to admit that these very same Hun- 
garian Communist church leaders, who were 
exposed by the American Legion in 1954, and 
now deposed by the Hungarian people, were 
false bishops and foisted on the Hungarians 
by the Communist government. 

The Hungarian church people, however, 
enjoyed but a few brief hours of freedom. 
The Russians moved into the picture by in- 
vading the country, massacring large sections 
of the population, destroying public build- 
ings, including churches and hospitals. It is 
anyone’s guess as to what has happened to 
the genuine Christian church leaders who 
were restored to their rightful positions by 
the people after the Communist puppet 
clergymen had been deposed, 

Have the Soviets restored the Communist 
church leaders to their positions? What has 
happened to the true shepherds of the flock? 

No one seems to know, 


EPILOG 


National and World Council leaders fran- 
tically sent cables to Metropolitan Nicolai of 
Russia asking him to use his influence to 
stop “the bloodshed and oppression in Hun- 
gary.“ Nicolai sends hypocritical message 
back saying, Our government (the U. 8. 
S. R.) is giving material aid to those who 
suffer in Hungary and we shall devotedly 
and unceasingly labor for peace.” This 18 
the same “government” which sent its ar- 
mored might into Hungary and slaughtered 


How long will it take for these “be kind 
to Communists” clergymen of the United 
States to wake up to the fact that you can't 
do business with the Communists? 

December 1, 1956: Chicago Tribune writes 
full length editorial entitled “Bishop Peter's 
Loud Silence.” The Tribune recalls the visit 
of the Hungarian Communist clergyman to 
the World Council meeting in Evanston and 
that many individuals and organizations in 
the United States opposed their visit. The 
Tribune states that Bishop Peter ci- 
pated in the drafting of the World Council's 
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report on the Christian witness In Com- 
munist countries. It says that leaders of 
both the World and National Councils have 
long cherished illusions about communism 
and the possibility of religious freedom in 
Communist countries. It declares that Dr. 
Blake came back from Moscow last March 
talking nonsense about the position of the 
churches in Russia. In the light of the 
Russian onslaught against Hungary the 
Tribune hopes for Dr. Blake's progressive 
enlightenment. £ 

Judging from past experience, we wonder 
if this is too much to hope. 

We now see the National and World Coun- 
cils of Churches in the United States get- 
ting in on the act“ for Hungarian relief. 
These are the same men who hobnobbed 
With the persecuters of the people. 

Strangest spectacle of all—Garfield Brom- 

y Oxnam, who accepted a degree from these 
Same Red church leaders in September 1955 
in Hungary, stated on November 29, 1956, in 
Wilmington, Del., at a meeting of the Wil- 
mington District of the Methodist Church, 
that these men were “puppets and he had 
come to know them over recent years and 
expected their rejection when the time was 
right.” 


America’s Aging Citizens Need 
Greater Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Dleased to introduce a bill to amend the 
Social Security Act so as to provide a 
greater degree of economic security for 
our older citizens in their declining years 
of life. 

There is a growing interest in the prob- 
lem of our aging population, whose num- 
ber is steadily increasing. Economic 
and social problems have arisen as a re- 
sult of the growing number of elderly 
people in the country. Instead of ap- 
Preciating the fact that medical science 
has made great progress in extending 
the longevity of our life span, we tend to 
forget the human factors involved in 
Supporting an aging population or we 
Simply ignore them. 

By ignoring the problems of old age 
We are committing a grave injustice to 
Millions of our elderly citizens, who have 
every right to expect better treatment 
and greater security at a time when they 
Can no longer be economically produc- 
tive. It is my view that we must give 
More serious consideration to these peo- 
ble and to their problems from a more 
realistic and more humane point of view. 
I believe that we must provide them with 
the opportunity to spend their declining 
years in greater comfort and fewer eco- 
Nomic worries. 

Fortunately, we have established a fine 
80cial-security system to provide for some 
of the needs of these people by giving 
them a certain degree of economic inde- 
Pendence. Some two decades have 
Passed since this system has been set up 
and, although some changes have been 
Made in its structure and benefits have 
been somewhat liberalized, it still does 
Not answer the needs of the elderly peo- 
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ple. The fault is not theirs. Inflation 
has taken a sizable chunk out of the 
social-security dollar. Whereas 5 years 
ago or more an elderly person or couple 
was able to get along on the monthly 
social-security payements, they are today 
struggling to make ends meet on the 
same amount. 

There are other serious deficiencies in 
the social-security system which need to 
be corrected, such as the limitation on 
outside earnings, the inadequacy of the 
payments to those who receive only the 
minimum benefits, and the like. It is for 
the purpose of correcting these deficien- 
cies and improving the system that I am 
introducing my bill. Specifically, my bill 
seeks to improve the social-security law 
in four ways: 

First. Increase the minimum benefits 
to $40 per month. 

Second. Increase the amount of out- 
side earnings to $125 a month or $1,500 a 
year. 

Third. Lower the retirement age for 
both men and women to 60 years. 

Fourth. Permit States to disregard in- 
come up to $50 per month in determining 
need for old-age assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, allow me to explain each 
of these amendments in some detail. 

MINIMUM BENEFITS 


Under the social-security system as 
presently constituted, the minimum 
monthly benefit is $30. How it is possible 
for an elderly person to subsist on this 
niggardly sum for a whole month is 
something which I cannot comprehend. 
It is hardly enough for rent, let alone 
food, clothing, and other essentials. 
This is not only inadequate, but in many 
instances almost heartrending, since 
most of these people are physically no 
longer able to earn even the limited out- 
side income permissible under the law. 
No wonder many of these older citizens 
receiving the bare minimum benefit are 
bitter and resentful and feel that they 
are the forgotten people of today. 

I propose to increase the minimum 
monthly payments to $40, an increase of 
only $10 per month. Even at the rate of 
$40 a month, the daily average comes to 
only about $1.30, which is hardly enough 
to take care of the most elementary 
needs. Yet, small as this increase is, it 
would be most welcome to many elderly 
people and give them a greater feeling 
of security and dignity. I believe it is 
fair. I believe it is urgent. 

OUTSIDE, EARNINGS 


Those eligible to social-security bene- 
fits are permitted under the law to earn 
up to $100 per month or $1,200 per year 
without deduction or loss of their bene- 
fits. Many of these older folks are still 
in fairly good health, they wish to keep 
themselves occupied for a few hours each 
day in some useful and productive man- 
ner. They are still able to render fine 
services to the community and should 
not be deprived prematurely of this op- 
portunity. Part-time work is not only 
desirable for many of these people, but 
will enable them to maintain a greater 
degree of economic independence. 

For this reason, I propose that the so- 
called work clause of the Social Secu- 
rity Act be amended to allow these peo- 
ple to supplement their income through 
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part-time work and to make it possible 
for them to earn up to $125 per month 


_ or $1,500 per year. This, too, is a fair 


request and will be appreciated by many 

of our senior citizens who prefer to be 

on their own for as long as they are 

physically able to do so. v 
RETIREMENT AGE 


It is becoming more and more appar- 
ent that the present retirement age will 
have to be lowered. I was glad to see 
Congress take the first step in that direc- 
tion last year when it voted to lower the 
retirement age for women from 65 to 62. 
I supported that proposal and voted for 
it when it come up for consideration in 
the House. I feel, however, that we have 
not gone far enough. The retirement 
age for men still remains at 65. A lower- 
ing of the eligibility age for retirement 
for both men and women should be 
given serious consideration. 

The present age limitations account 
for many hardships to people in the age 
group between 60 and 65, who are suffer- 
ing from ill health and are no longer able 
to earn a livelihood. Many of them are 
forced to become charity cases. Women 
over 60 have practically no chances of 
obtaining any kind of employment. Un- 
less they have children to help maintain 
them, they must turn to public welfare 
assistance and to swell our relief rolls, 
Certainly this is a case of false economy. 

It is believed that most of those in the 
60 to 65 age group would prefer to con- 
tinue working and earning their liveli- 
hood. Some in this group, however, have 
become too ill to work or have become 
disabled. They must wait until they 
reach the retirement age before they 
can become eligible for social-security 
benefits—or else become public charges. 
Surely, this is no way to treat these peo- 
ple who have given a lifetime of work 
and effort to help build our country and 
to make it what it is today. 

I am, therefore, proposing in my bill 
to lower the retirement age from 65 to 
60 years, and it is to be applicable alike 
to both men and women. The claim that 
this will cost us a substantial sum of 
money is undoubtedly true, but social 
security has paid for itself from the very 
first. Each time an effort is made to 
improve the system and to liberalize its 
benefits we hear the same arguments, 
yet the social security system is more 
solid today than it ever was and its bene- 
fits reach more people than ever before. 
It has been proved time and again that 
the American people are willing to pay 
for the benefits accruing to them in their 
old age. 

DISREGARD OF CERTAIN INCOME 


Finally, I propose to amend the So- 
cial Security Act to permit States to dis- 
regard income up to $50 per month in 
determining the need for old-age as- 
sistance. In other words, under this 
amendment, recipients of old-age assist- 
ance would be permitted to earn up to 
$50 per month without having that 
amount deducted from their subsistence 
grants. 

Let me explain this proposal. Under 
the present system, those who receive 
old-age assistance are discouraged from 
working. Several years ago the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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established that the average age of 
these recipients is over 70 years. Surely, 
they do not constitute a threat to the 
labor market. They perform certain 
small tasks, casual labor, odd-and-end 
jobs, and the like. Under the present 
system it is required that any money 
which they earn in this fashion must be 
deducted from their old-age assistance. 

This situation is a holdover from the 
depression period a quarter of a century 
ago when the intention was to discourage 
older people from competing for jobs, no 
matter how small, because of the huge 
unemployment in the country. Today 
there is no longer any need for this. 
Elderly people should be encouraged to 
do whatever small tasks they are phy- 
sically able to do, for the benefit of the 
community and for their own benefit. 
Constant leisure and the feeling that 
their services are no longer needed can- 
not account for a healthy or a happy 
state of mind. 

Therefore, I believe that it would be 
a very wise policy to allow these elderly 
people to perform whatever services they 
can perform and to enable them to 
benefit from this small income, without 
endangering their old-age assistance to 
which they are entitled. Only, to avoid 
the possibility of any abuse, I would 
limit this benefit by making it applica- 
ble to the first $50 of such income per 
month. In other words, the Federal 
Government is to allow the States to 
disregard the first $50 of earnings by 
people who are eligible for old-age assist. 
ance and not insist that this income be 
deducted from their monthly subsistence 
payment. All earnings over $50 are to 
be deducted. This, too, I consider as 
fair and sensible. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that we must take cognizance of the 
problems of our aging population, and 
the sooner it is done the better for them 
and for us. If we continue to ignore 
this situation it may someday burst 
upon us with such force that it might 
disrupt our entire present social-welfare 
system and cause untold misery to mil- 
lions of elderly people. 

By enacting the changes proposed in 
my bill, we shall take a decided step 
forward in the direction of providing 
greater economic security for them and 
preventing needless misery and heart- 
ache. The amendments I suggest are 
reasonable and practicable. They will 
help to eliminate some of the deficiencies 
of our social-security system. They will 
make it possible for our older citizens 
to look forward with greater confidence 
to receiving adequate economic protec- 
tion in their old age. This is the least 
we can and should do for them. 


Foreign Policy Linked With Oil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


“OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
tragic to realize that our foreign policy 
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must be made in the light of dollars 
rather than of moral honesty. The fol- 
lowing excerpt from an article written 
by Drew Pearson appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of March 
6, 1957, and makes most interesting 
reading: 
ForeIGN Po.icy LINKED WITA On. 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Eagle-eyed Senator Marr Neety, of West 
Virginia, spotted a point which the admin- 
istration doesn't like to have spotted, while 
hearing the testimony of Stewart Coleman, 
head of the Middle East Emergency Oil Com- 
mittee, before the Judiciary subcommittee. 

Senator NEELY accused Coleman of wearing 
two hats, of representing the Government 
and at the same time representing the oil 
companies as a longtime executive of the 
Arabian-American Ou Co., now vice president 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Nee_y went further. He poked a finger 
into the inner financial sanctum of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, where most Senators 
fear to probe. Pointing out that Secretary 
Humphrey had not sold his stock in the M. A. 
Hanna Co., as Charlie Wilson did his General 
Motors stock, Nrety said the Hanna Co. owns 
482,256 shares of common stock of Standard 
of New Jersey. Value: $26,885,722. 

He also pointed out that the M. A. Hanna 
Co. owns 187,500 shares of Seaboard Oil. 
Value: $11,671,875. 

Senator Nerety wanted to know if this 
wasn't a moral conflict of interest. He also 
speculated regarding the fact that President 
Eisenhower spent a vacation on Humphrey’s 
luxurious Georgia plantation at the very mo- 
ment when the Middle East crisis required 
vital decisions. 


GEORGE ALLEN RELAXES 


Senator Nxxix could have gone further in 
probing into the possible effect of oil on 
American foreign policy. Here is the rolicall 
of other personalities who might be in- 
fluenced by oil: 

George Allen, close friend and bridge-play- 
ing partner of the President, also with him 
at the Georgia plantation. Allen has been 
chairman of the Yemen Oil Development Co. 

Chris Herter, the new Under Secretary of 
State, is indebted to Standard of New Jersey 
for his wife’s fortune. 

John Foster Dulles“ law firm represents 
Standard of New Jersey. 

Ex-Secretary of State Acheson's law firm 
also represented Standard of New Jersey. 

Ex-Under Secretary Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
was an executive of Union Oil, which is inter- 
locked with Gulf Oil, which gets its oll from 
the Gulf of Persia. 

These are all honest men. But it's hard 
for even the most honest public official not 
to be influenced by subtle, economic pres- 
sures. 

Largest stockholders in Standard Oil of 
New Jersey are the Rockefellers, The Rocke- 
feller family contributed $152,604 to the Re- 
publicans in the recent election. The Mellon 
family, which owns Gulf Oil, contributed 
$100,150; the Pew family, which owns Sun 
Oil, put up $216,800. Other oil men plunged 
heavily for Ike. Almost no oil money went 
to the Democrats. 

At the glamorous state dinner given by 
Mr. Eisenhower to King Saud the board 
chairmen of the major oil companies inter- 
ested in the Near East were present, plus the 
heads of the Rockefeller banks which back 
them. The guest list included Fred Davies, 
chairman of Aramco; Ralph Follis, chairman 
of Standard of New Jersey; Brewster Jen- 
nings, chairman of Socony; Augustus Long, 
chairman of Texaco; Monroe Rathbond, pres- 
ident of Standard of New Jersey; Jack 
McCloy, chairman of the Chase Bank; and 
William Kleits, president of Guaranty Trust. 
Many of these were also GOP contributors. 

Next day the presidents of the same com- 
panies were invited to dine with Secretary 
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Dulles and King Saud. The chairman of the 
boards rated a White House dinner with Ike, 
the presidents with a dinner with Dulles, 


Washington’s Huge “Gimme” Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
of March 4, 1957, entitled “Washington's 
Huge ‘Gimme’ Budget”: 

WASHINGTON’s HUGE “GIMME” BUDGET 


Who is responsible for the galloping ex- 
travagance that has bloated Federal spend- 
ing almost 20 percent in 3 years? And mark 
the fact. These have been nonwar years, cli- 
maxed by the biggest peacetime budget in 
American history. 

The handiest whipping boy for our splurge 
prodigality is, of course, the administration. 
There is some plausibility in dumping the 
fault on White House steps. The President's 
budget is inflationary and exorbitant. 

But that is a too-easy “out.” Mr. Eisen- 
hower has struggled in the past to pare down 
Federal spending. He succeeded for a while, 
but his progress has been wiped out in a 
flight of budget ballooning. He asked Con- 
gress to slash the new money schedule. His 
Secretary of the Treasury has warned in bit- 
ing phrase of the path we are marching to 
profligacy. Ike could do more, 

Congress bears a brunt of blame, for Con- 
gress passes the rising appropriations, Con- 
gress exerts pressures to throw governmental 
economy critically out of kilter. Yet Con- 
gress is not the sole fiscal sinner. 

Bureaucracy. has a tremendous stake in 
the orgy spending habits to which we have 
succumbed. Every big and small agency in 
the Federal complex wants more, fights for 
more, lobbies and exerts political strategy te 
expand its orbit. But the answer is not fun- 
damentally here, either. 

The reason for the tumorous growth of 
Federal lavishness is, in the last analysis, the 
average citizen and the maze of his special 
interests from one end of the Nation to the 
other. 

Because the ordinary citizen not only tol- 
erates but adds to the pressure for wilder, 
bigger Federal outlays, the budget pyramids 
and taxes continue their harsh burden. 

Most of us haven't the fortitude to insist 
that the multibillion allotments for Federal 
programs be slashed. 

One of the sacred fiscal cows is defense. 
No one in possession of his reason would 
have the United States strip itself of essential 
strength at this time. But commonsense 
and a little examination shows pretty defi- 
nitely that appropriations for the armed serv- 
ices can be cut in many categories. 

The military must have adequate support. 
But probably no arm of National Govern- 
ment is so wasteful and extravagant. The 
several services duplicate missile programs of 
research and development, duplicate plane 
development projects, duplicate base and air- 
field facilities. The military always buys the 
best, not merely the adequate. It is riddled 
with rivalries and keeps a buttoned lip over 
wastes many of its leaders know exist. 

In varying degrees other branches of Gov- 
ernment are as culpable. Because the de- 
fense arm is the most costly, we allude to its 
practices. Total dollar outlays for defense 
have soared from $12,900,000,000 in 1949 to a 
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requested $43,300,000,000 for the 1958 fiscal 
year. 

Other divisions of Government show just 
as bad a spirlt of Federal thrift. Foreign-aid 
spending is loose. Counterpart funds dished 
out lavishly to traveling dignitaries, includ- 
ing Congressmen, are symptomatic of the 
drunken-sallor spending. 

Rivers and harbors projects, public build- 
ings, grants, loans, bounties, benefits of all 
sorts, and myriad pressures—all go into the 
pot of soaring Washington costs. 

The average citizen sits on his hands about 
the situation. Or more often he, too, has his 
hand out for some special favor from the 
endless stream of Federal paternalism. 

Maybe it is money for housing, a monu- 
ment, more social security, a new post office, 
Power development, or school subsidies. 
Strong and facile arguments can be made for 
everything everybody wants. 

It all adds up to giant Federal expendi- 
tures, rising inflation, and eventually fman- 
cial bust, The philosophy is for Government 
to curtail someone else, but give us individu- 
ally all we demand. 

This is the era of “grab and gimme" gov- 
* And we, the people, are respon- 

e. 

It will not stop until we have the courage 
and sanity to curb our own demands, ease 
Gur own pressures and force a reduction in 
the astronomical spending that is leading 
toward national crisis. 


A 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Founding of Dover, Okio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Dover, Ohio; will celebrate its 150th an- 
niversary tomorrow and I regret deeply 
that the business of the House makes it 
impossible for me to join with the citi- 
zens of Tuscarawas County in the cere- 
Monies marking this historic milestone. 

Dover is now a busy, prosperous center 
of diversified industry and one of Ohio's 
Most progressive cities. 

The first settler, in 1806, was Christian 
Deardorff, who purchased 2,175 acres of 
land that had been granted Col. James 
Morrison, of Lexington, Ky., in recogni- 
tion of Revolutionary War service. 

Deardorff, who was joined by Jesse 
Slingluff, established a gristmill on his 
land, and in 1807 they founded the vil- 
lage of Dover. 

This was historic country even then. 
In 1772 Moravian missionaries to the 
Delaware Indians established the village 
Of Schoenbrunn a few miles southwest 
of the present city of Dover. Schoen- 
brunn was the site of the first church 
and the first school in what is now Ohio. 
Later Fort Laurens was established a 
few miles north of Schoenbrunn. Both 
Schoenbrunn and Fort Laurens were 
abandoned during bloody battle warfare 
in the final years of the Revolution. 
Dover was in a sense a new beginning 
of this earlier pioneer settlement. 

A post office was established at Canal 
Dover. as it was then known, in 1817. 
The village grew slowly thereafter, until 
the opening of the Ohio and Erie Canal 
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in 1830 gave it new impetus and it be- 
came a grain and flour mill center for 
the area. 

Local resources of ore, coal, and clay 
brought other development in midcen- 
tury. A blast furnace was established in 
1855 and a steel rolling mill in 1866. The 
first brick factory was built about this 
time. During the Civil War, Dover was 
an important recruiting center. Camp 
Meigs, where hundreds of Ohio men en- 
tered military service, is now the county 
fairgrounds. 

Dover was incorporated as a village in 
1842 and became a city in 1900. 

Today it is a handsome Ohio city with 
the familiar square and tree-lined streets 
that are characteristic of our area. Many 
other cities depend on Dover for their 
supply of coal, steel, and brass castings. 
The city is famous for supplying brass 
bushings for ocean liners. 

Coal, clay, limestone, shales, molding 
sand, petroleum, natural gas, and salt are 
the raw materials furnished by Tuscara- 
was County for the manufactured prod- 
ucts of Dover. 

Among the many products of Dover 
are building brick, fire brick, electric ap- 
pliances, screw products, tanks, boilers, 
steel fabrications, drawn tungsten wire, 
cold rolled strip and stainless steel, chem- 
ical and plastic products, wire, stone, 
steel sheets, roofing, stove and furnace 
pipe, buckets, tubs, wood stoves, and 
castings. : 

Almost every conceivable service and 
need is available, from watches to diesel 
trucks, in the 178 retail stores found in 
Dover. 

The city has its own municipal light 
plant and water system, park, stadium, 
modern public and parochial high 
schools, 4 new grade schools and a paro- 
chial grade school, 3-story YMCA, Legion 
Memorial Hall, 20 churches, and a Sal- 
vation Army building. 

Tuscarawas County fairgrounds and 
Union Hospital are a part of Dover. 

Boating, fishing, and swimming are all 
available in a short drive from Dover in 
any one of the Muskingum Watershed 
lakes. The famous Muskingum Conser- 
vancy District, one of the world’s out- 
standing examples of conservation, has 
its headquarters here. 


One Hundred and Seventh Anniversary of 
the Birth of Thomas G. Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 7, is the 107th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Masaryk, the father of 
Czechoslovakia, who is regarded through- 
out the world as a symbol of freedom. 
It is particularly important to celebrate 
his birthday now that Czechoslovakia has 
lost her freedom and lives under the op- 
pressive yoke of Soviet totalitarianism. 
The people of Czechoslovakia have not 
forgotten Masaryk any more than we 
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would forget George Washington. He 
remains an inspiration to them despite 
the efforts of their Soviet masters to 
picture their first president as a reac- 
tionary and one who opposed the will 
of the people. The Czechoslovak people 
know in their minds and feel in their 
hearts that the life and teachings of 
Masaryk have a meaning for today, 
however much the Communists may 
claim his influence is a closed chapter 
in history. When we join in celebrating 
Masaryk's life we give the men and wom- 
en of Czechoslovakia new courage and 
strength to resist the degradations to 
which they are subjected by their Soviet 
overlords. 

Masaryk worked long and hard dur- 
ing the First World War to present the 
case of Czechoslovak independence. He 
came to the United States in 1918 and 
gained the support of Woodrow Wilson 
for his cause. Indeed, the Czechoslo- 
vak Declaration of Independence was 
formally published in Washington, D. C., 
on October 18, 1918. Masaryk felt close 
to America, both because his wife was an 
American and because of our democratic 
government. In 1918, he said: 

For myself, I feel nearest to and accept the 
principles of American democracy. At this 
time I can declare that those principles al- 
ways were, are now, and ever shall be, the 
guiding principles of the political aspect of 
my life, because they are near to our Nation, 
and because our people accept them for their 
own, and will ever be united by them with 
America, united in this spirit of freedom and 
democracy. 


The nation which Masaryk founded on 
the ruins of the crumbling Austro-Hun- 
garian empire was a showcase of democ- 
racy throughout central Europe. It 
seemed symbolic of a new era, an era of 
democracy for all the world which was 
to be ushered in by the allied victory in 
the great war. That new world of 
which Czechoslovakia was the first fruit 
did not become a reality. It was deci- 
sively smashed by the blood bath of Hit- 
ler’s totalitarianism which was followed 
almost immediately by Russian com- 
munism. 

Adolf Hitler was able to end the dream 
of democracy for Europe because other 
nations refused to stand united in opposi- 
tion to this aggression. Czechoslovakia 
was the first to fall. As Masaryk is the 
symbol of freedom to a world where to- 
day only some may live in freedom, so 


also he is the symbol of the way in which 


that freedom must be defended. Today 
it is important for the free world to cele- 
brate the birthday of Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk because his life has a vital les- 
son to teach us. It is a simple but a pro- 
found and tremendously important truth 
in the world of today. It is the truth 
that the free nations must be economi- 
cally and militarily strong and united in 
opposition to the aggressive expansion 
of Soviet totalitarianism. Otherwise our 
democracies too will fall by foreign con- 
quest. Today Masaryk is a hope and in- 
spiration to the subjugated people of 
Czechoslovakia and he should be a goad 
to us that we continue to build a close 
alliance with other members of the free 
world in order that democracy may not 
fall piecemeal before the onslaught of 
dictators. 
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The Transport Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
timely editorial on the subject of our 
Transport Revolution appeared on March 
4, 1957, in the Tulsa Tribune. The edi- 
torial has particular significance in Okla- 
homa, where the entire State has united 
in support of a great program to bring 
water transportation facilities to the 
Arkansas River. 

The editorial follows: 

THE TRANSPORT REVOLUTION 

Sweeping changes in methods of trans- 
portation are not only altering the face of 
America, but they are beginning to produce 
profound economic changes in American 
business. Oklahomans, who have lived on 
a sort of arid plateau, industrially speaking, 
should consider what these innovations could 
mean-to the future prosperity of the State. 

An article entitled “The Second Transport 
Revolution,” by Marvin Barloon in the cur- 
rent Harper's magazine, points out that 
American industry, originally built on the 
pattern of railroad freight rates, is now 
adapting itself to many other methods of 
moving goods. Last year for the first time 
the railroad share of the total intercity 
freight haul dropped to 49 percent. 

This doesn’t mean that the railroads are 
through. It does add force to the railroad 
argument that now, since they are no longer 
a monopoly, they should be relieved of re- 
strictions that have forced them to charge 
higher-than-necessary rates on high-class 
goods, which circumstance has naturally been 
turned to advantage by the truckers. Rail- 
roads should be permitted to battle freely in 
the highly competitive hauling field. 

Highway transport, which now amounts to 
40 percent of the ton-miles carried by rail, 
has suburbanized light industry. Such in- 
dustry is no longer tied to railroad trackage, 
but can be freely placed on cheap country 
real estate. The products of most light in- 
dustry bear high value as compared to ship- 
ping costs, and flexibility of trucks and door- 
to-door delivery to customers are important. 

At the other end of the spectrum inland 
water transportation for bulk goods has seen 
a rise of 1,000 percent between 1929 and 1955. 
The old-fashioned packet boat of Mark 
Twain's day carried only about 300 tons of 
freight. A modern diesel towboat pushing 
15 barges can propel up to 25,000 tons, the 
equivalent of 400 freight cars. With radar, 
towboats no longer have to tie up at night. 
And the average cost per ton-mile on the 
river is one-half cent, while the average rail- 
road cost is 1.5 cents and the truck cost 6 
cents. 

That is why water transportation up the 
Arkansas River and the Verdigris to the vicin- 
ity of Catoosa will be of immense importance 
to the future of Oklahoma. Everyone who 
can should attend the annual meeting in 
Tulsa Friday of the Arkansas Basin Develop- 
ment Association where this project will be 
discussed by the experts who have brought 
its development to the beginning stage. 

Last week saw the beginning of shipments 
of powdered coal, held in suspension in 
water, via pipeline from Cadiz, Ohio, to Cleve- 
land powerplants. Still blocked by rall op- 
position is a proposal for a 103-mile conveyor 
belt to carry a continuous stream of coal 
from the Ohio River to Lake Erie and a con- 
tinuous stream of iron ore in return. 
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The use of air freight has boomed, al- 
though its percentage to the total freight 
movement is still negligible. It is being used 
chiefly to move perishables, like cut flowers, 
emergency shipments like machinery parts, 
and high-cost items like high-style dresses 
where a store wants to avoid large invento- 
ries. But the next 10 years may see freight- 
carrying planes like the proposed C—132, 
which will break through the explosive ton- 
mile barrier and permit air shipment of me- 
dium-cost > 

This would eliminate the advantage of the 
big. city retailer who has enjoyed a special 
ability to cut prices because of his nearness 
to suppliers and warehouses. He has not had 
to maintain large inventories since he can 
replenish many of his supplies in an hour. 
Big-time moderate-cost air freight would 
mean that a Tulsa concern need only stay 6 
hours ahead of demand on many items in- 
stead of 2 to3 weeks. This would revolution- 
ize our retailing. 

More efficient transportation will, mean 
that more people can afford more things. 
The picture is going to change swiftly, and 
landlocked States like Oklahoma will profit 
most from the coming water-borne and air- 
freight boom. 


Expert Predicts Cut in Money Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MUL TER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Financial Writer 
J. A. Livingston, which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
March 6, 1957: 

BusINess OUTLOOK 


(By J. A. Livingston) 
EXPERT PREDICTS CUT IN MONEY DEMAND 

New Tonk, March 5.—In the higher eche- 
lons of economic thought, 2 plus 2 never 
equals 4, a straight line isn’t the shortest 
distance between 2 points, and the whole 
is not necessarily equal to the sum of its 
parts. Economics is the zany science, and 
nature, which performs such wonders as pro- 
tective coloration for grouse, @ folding head 
for the turtle, and ink pots for the squid, is 
certain to do something about it. 

In the years to come, Economic Man, in- 
stead of having a backbone, will have a pro- 
truding down-covered spinal column. He'll 
carry his own couch around, with him, so 
that anywhere, at any disturbed moment, 
he'll be able to unburden his inner schisms 
to an on-the-spot psychiatrist. 

Such psychiatric assistance is indispu- 
tably necessary in a world in which man, 
given a silver lining, finds the cloud. Con- 
sider the estimate just made by Girard L. 
Spencer of the demand for long-term money 
in 1957. He figures demand will be less in- 
tense by 20 percent. On its face, that's 
bullish for Wall Street. Bond and stock 
prices ought to levitate. But do they? No. 
And not because Spencer's not an authority. 

He is a partner in the highly respected 
New York Stock Exchange firm of Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, It specializes in institu- 
tional securities, such as Government issues, 
finance paper, high-grade bonds of all types. 
It can’t afford to be wrong on money trends. 
If it is, its capital account makes like an 
accordion closing on itself. 

So Salomon Bros. tries to “know” whether 
interest rates will go up or down. There- 
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fore, Spencer makes a yearly study on where 
the long-term money's going and where it's 
coming from. As he sees it, the supply of 
money this year will be just about as big 
as it has ever been, $22.1 billion. Here are 
his estimates: 
Source of supply: 
Life insurance companies — — 


Mutual savings banks = AO 
Savings and loan associations._... 5.2 
Private pension funds 2.3 
State and municipal pension funds. 1.7 
Fire and casualty insurance com- 

ICR cosh ——— ER 6 
Other long-term funds - 49 

—— ae — ant 


Charitable organizations, personal trusts, 
individuais. 


Against that, Spencer estimates these de- 
mands: 


1, Net mortgage financing of $11.9 billion. 

2. Net State and municipal requirements 
of $3.4 billion. 

3. Net corporate and foreign financing of 
$7.9 billion. > 

That totes to $23.2 billion. So, there's a 
deficiency in supply of $1.1 billion. 

But does that mean money's going to be 
tight? Does that mean corporation treas- 
urers will be running around from insurance 
companies to banks and banks to insurance 
companies with high interest rates in hand? 
To the logical mind, it does. But Economic 
Man is not one to be beguiled by 2-plus- 
2-equals-4 arithmetic. That's too direct, 
too simple. Economic Man believes in 
comparative analysis. And by comparative 
analysis, money's not going to be tight. 

Money was tight in 1956 when demand 
for long-term funds was $26.3 billion. Then 
there was a deficiency of about $3.5 billion 
in supply. In 1957, demand’s only $23.2 
billion, What's a $1.1 billion. deficiency to 
Economic Man? Why, supply and demand 
are almost in balance. 

So, suggests Spencer, interest rates ought 
to be comparatively stable. In 1956, money 
flowed like honey at an outdoor Eskimo pic- 
nic. In 1957 it ought merely to flow like 
honey—not too slow, not too fast. 

Does that cheer Economic Man? Hardly. 
What's good for the money market isn't nec- 
essarily good for General Motors. Easier 
money implies economic slack. Auto sales 
won't be so furious. Steel operations may 
slump. Building may slow down. 

Sure, Economic Man has said all along 
that we need to stretch our prosperity, do a 
little less all at once. But a little less in- 
dustrial tension means lower profits for cor- 
porations. Lower profits mean lower prices 
in Wall Street; lower stock prices mean— 
don't say it, please. Dr. Menninger, where's 
my couch? : 


Reclaiming the Dust Bowl 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. PAUL KITCHIN - 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week the President of the 
United States sent to the Congress pro- 
posals for drought relief in a number of 
Great Plains and Southwest States. In 
this connection, I desire to direct the 
attention of the House to a letter to the 
editor of the Washington Post, dated 
January 9, 1957, from Dr. Hugh H. Ben- 
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nett, formerly Chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service and a native of my 
hometown, Wadesboro, N. C., on the sub- 
ject Reclaiming the Dust Bowl. 

I also wish to insert an editorial from 
the Greensboro Daily News, Greensboro, 
N. C., on Hugh Bennett's Optimism. 

The letter and editorial follow: 


From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of January 9, 1957] 


RECLAIMING THE Dust BOWL 


Your timely editorial of December 26, 1956, 
Calls attention to a prodigious land disaster 
at the heart of the Nation, and what to do 
about it. Drought, wind erosion, dust, 
dunes, and fruitless fields are fast under- 
mining the economy of the afflicted area. 

We have had much experience combating 
Wind erosion, dust and drought. It may 
Profit us to look back to the drought of the 
thirties and what was done about it. That 
Was a prolonged, dusty, and disastrous 
drought that extended across the Great 
Plains from Canada deep into Texas and ad- 
jacent New Mexico. The whole vast area was 
Parched, including even the deep alluvial 
solls of river bottoms. 

And there was “dust pneumonia” and 
frightening duststorms that blotted out the 
sun over the Nation's Capital and New York. 
The biggest one laid dust on the decks of 
Ships hundreds of miles off the Atlantic 
coast, 

Then the rains came with good crops of 
wheat and sorghum. The people forgot. 
They plowed up more virgin grassland along 
With much of what farmers had gradually 
Teestablished with the assistance of soil con- 
servation. 

“Suitcase farmers” came in, leased land, 
tore down fences, plowed up everything, and 
Seeded wheat. Some of them made fortunes, 
Tepacked their suitcases, moved out, and for- 
got their crimes against the public. But na- 
ture neither forgot nor forgave. According- 
ly, we are being punished once more for our 
interference with the stern laws of nature. 

Not all has been forgotten—and that is 
what I want to point out. Experience same- 
times gives us valuable suggestions. I have 
Teference to the experience of the Soil Con- 
servation Service whose birthday corre- 
sponded closely with the great duststorm of 
May 12, 1934. That “black blizzard” was the 
first of its kind since the coming of the white 
Man to America. 

The Soil Conservation Service ran head on 
into this catastrophic drought of the thirties 
and its attendant evils without combat ex- 
perience or proven implements of attack. 
Fortunately the service was founded on the 
Concept that soil erosion can be coped with 
Only through the use and protection of land 
according to the needs and capability of the 
different kinds of land a farmer has, making 
Use of those adaptable measures and com- 
binations of measures required for sustained 
Productivity of the soil. 

Every proven measure was utilized and 
Many new measures were quickly developed 
by trial and error. The old practice of list- 

was amended by contour application. 
Crop residues were carefully protected from 
Overgrazing. Good results came from using 
Wheatland for what, grassland for grass, and 
Sorghum land for sorghum. We harvested 
Seed of all the good grazing grasses of the 
region and planted them in contour furrows 
Within their known range limits. 

Pasture areas were contour furrowed; even 

hole-digging machines were used on the con- 

on some of the more vulnerable lands. 
Wild sunflower—a weed—was planted in 
Some of the more scorched areas. Every 
implement and every planting were held to 
the contour, It probably was the world's 
greatest contour movement, with the excep- 
tion of the practice of bench terracing, which 
had its origin in anclent times. 
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The work proved successful where prop- 
erly applied and maintained. To a consid- 
erable degree wind erosion was stopped 
throughout the Great Plains. 

Not all of this work has been forgotten. 
The Dalhart area in the Texas Panhandle 
is a notable exception, This was in one of 
the worst wind-whipped, drought-stricken 
areas in the whole afflicted region. Here it 
was that a plain’s raven had bullit its nest 
of bits of wire picked up from farmsteads 
in the absence of vegetable materials for nest 
construction. 

Finally the situation in this area was put 
under control. Even the dunes that had 
blown up were leveled and controlled with 
contour plantings of sorghums. And here 
the farmers have held on to their conserva- 
tion practices; today these farms are in much 
better shape than those where the conserva- 
tion practices were neglected or plowed up. 
The Dalhart area stands out like an oasis in 
the midst of drought and want; but what is 
more important, it is a place plains farmers 
can go for conservation information and re- 
newed hope. 

I mention these matters because they give 
me faith to predict a successful outcome of 
the new battle that apparently is to be 
fought to the finish. 

Hucn H. BENNETT, 
Formerly Chief, Soil Conservation 
Service. 

FALLS CHURCH, 

From the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News of 
January 15, 1957] 
Hun BENNETT'S OPTIMISM 


President Eisenhower's trip to the Great 
Plains will dramatize for the Nation the 
plight of thousands of drought-stricken 
farmers and cattlemen. 

The specter of the thirties haunts that 
great area—the black blizzards that blew 
topsoil in the air and carried it as far as 
Washington and New York, and the bank- 
ruptcy and abandonment of farms that fol- 
lowed in their wake. 

From central Texas to Wyoming and Ne- 
braska, to west Kansas and Oklahoma today, 
feed and water are dangerously short; nor- 
mal credit has vanished for farmers who 
haven't had a good crop for years and for 
ranchers who have cut their foundation 
herds to a minimum. But good times and 
jobs have helped carry over many a family; 
these are not depression days—yet. 

Pessimism attended the President’s de- 
parture. Many of the oldtimers who fought 
the Dust Bowl back in the thirties haven't 
much hope. 

The nature of man, they say, is to forget 
the lessons past—to plow up virgin grass- 
land painfully reestablished by soil-conserva- 
tion methods. In times of prosperity and 
parity “suitcase farmers” move in, lease land, 
tear down fences, plow up everything, plant 
wheat, make a fortune, pack up their sult- 
case and move out, leaving land despoiled. 

But amid the President’s departure there 
was a notable exception to the pessimists: 
Tar Heel-born Hugh H. Bennett, beloved for- 
mer Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, 
who now lives in Falls Church, Va. In a 
letter to the Washington Post he expressed 
his faith to prodict a successful outcome of 
the new battle. 

He recalled the methods used to reclaim 
land once so afflicted that ravens of the plain 
had to build nests from bits of wire picked 
up from farmsteads in the total absence of 
vegetable materials for nest construction: 
Every crop was contoured; cattle were not 
permitted to overgraze; wheatland as 
planted in wheat, grassland in grass d 
sorghum in sorghum; wild sunflower was 
planted in the scorched areas. 

“It was,“ he wrote, probably the world's 
greatest contour movement.” And it was 
successful where properly applied and main- 
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So even if the memory of man is short, 
Hugh Bennett is not dismayed. The new 
Dust Bowl can be made to bloom again, 


America Recognizes Amerigo Vespucci 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a resolution to 
commemorate the birthday of one of the 
world’s greatest explorers, Amerigo Ves- 
pucci. America, which adopted the name 
of this explorer, has failed to do honor 
to the birthday of the man, and I have, 
therefore, introduced this belated resolu- 
tion to correct the omission. 

At a recent ceremony in the executive 
chambers at the State capitol in Al- 
bany, N. Y., attended by Hon. Enzo Gas- 
pari, associate counsel to the Governor; 
Hon. Nina Rao Cameron, assistant com- 
missioner of commerce and public events, 
city of New York; Jack Ingegnieros, 
State president of the Federation of the 
Italian-American Democratic Organiza- 
tions of the State of New York, Inc.; 
and Orlando Oliva, political action co- 
ordinator, United Automobile Workers, 
AFL-CIO, who recognized the worth and 
the contribution of this intrepid Italian 
explorer who sailed under the Spanish 
and Portuguese flags, Averell Harriman, 
Governor of the State of New York, pro- 
claimed this Saturday, March 9, 1957, as 
Amerigo Vespucci Day. 

I, therefore, feel it fitting and proper 
that continued reecognition should be 
given to the explorer who first saw the 
mainland of the American continent, and 
it is for this reason that I have intro- 
duced my resolution. 

The following is the proclamation is- 
sued by Governor Harriman: 

PROCLAMATION 
STATE or New YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany. 

Amerigo Vespucci, one of the great navi- 
gators and explorers of history, was born in 
Florence, Italy, more than five centuries 
ago—on March 9, 1451. 

All his life he was a student of geography. 
As a navigator, he was the greatest expert 
of his day in calculating latitude and longi- 
tude, having acquired by his own studies 
an excellent practical knowledge of astron- 
omy. 

Moving from his native city to Spain, 
Vespucci led several important exploring 
expeditions westward across the Atlantic— 
two of them under the Spanish flag, and 
two under the flag of Portugal. 

On his voyages, Amerigo Vespucci was, if 
not the first, at least one of the first to 
sight the mainland of a whole new hemi- 
ans which was.later named America for 


All of Italian descent are proud of the 
achievements of this great explorer, and on 
this anniversary of his birth it is fitting that 
we join with them in paying tribute to his 
memory. 

Now, therefore, I, Averell Harriman, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim Saturday, March 9, 1957, as Amer- 
igo Vespucci Day in the State of New York, 
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and call upon our people to participate in 
all appropriate observance of the occasion, 
Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 28th day of February in the 
year of our Lord 1957. 
AVERELL HARRIMAN. 
By the Governor: 
| SEAL] JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, 
Secretary to the Governor. 
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Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, we are fast 
approaching a time when Federal Aid to 
Education will occupy the most intensive 
thought and concern of which the Mem- 
bers of this Congress are capable. In all 
fairness to proposals which have received 
wide publicity in the field of Federal aid 
to education, I do not think that we 
should be totally unapprised that there 
are other solutions, possibly less com- 
plicated, than the ones now occupying 
newspaper headlines, radio programs, 
and TV screens. 

Therefore, I think it of considerable in- 
terest to the Members of this House to 
read the following editorial written by 
Mr. Charles Hodel, publisher of the 
Raleigh Register in Beckley, W. Va., con- 
cerning a bill introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague Representative Errerr 
P. Scrivner, of Kansas. 

The editorial appearing in the edition 
of Sunday, March 31, 1957, is self-ex- 
planatory: 

Here's How Uncte Sam Can Am SCHOOLS 


If there must be Federal aid to schools, 
Representative ERRETT P. Scrivner, of Kansas, 
has come up with the best possible means 
of accomplishing it—simply and directly. 

In fact the Scrivner plan is so simple and 
so protective of States’ rights that it com- 
pletely confounds the Washington bureau- 
crats. There is nothing in it for them. At 
the same time it promises to assuage the 
pain and panic of the school people that 
they might have to return to first principles 
of education—Mark Hopkins on one end of a 
log, the student on the other. 

Of course you, the reader, are wondering 
how such a sound, simple, yet comprehen- 
sive plan has been devised. Your next 
wonderment will be that you didn't think 
of it yourself. 

Here it is, as stated by Mr. SCRIVNER him- 
self in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“My proposal, simply stated, provides that 
the collector of internal revenue in each State 
or Territory shall remit each quarter, for 
educational or school construction pur- 
poses, to the State treasurer a sum equal 
to 1 percent of the personal and corporate 
income tax collected during that quarter.“ 

Just like that, No folderol. No expense. 
And, as Co: Scarvner himself adds: 
“The money stays where it is earned to be 
used for educational purposes or school con- 
struction just as the people themselves. 
through their State representatives, decree.” 

How would West Virginia fare? Well, Mr. 
Scetvner has that figured out, too. During 
the fiscal year ending last June 30, this State 
would have retained $2,919,000. Not a big 
item when modern construction costs are 
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taken into account. But it is all directly 
applicable—doesn't have to be discounted 
by the cost of bureaucratic restrictions, di- 
rection, and control. 

Augmented by increased local financing of 
schools through direct property tax equal- 
ization, just a few years would see the raising 
of a great deal of money for better education 
in West Virginia, 

At present rates of income taxation the 
annual total of school aid for all the States 
would amount to 8630 million—hardly more 
than half the $1.2 billion proposed in the 
Eisenhower budget, which would include the 
useless cost of Federal administration, con- 
trol, and interference, 

And if that proved inadequate, the take 
could be increased to 1½ or even 2 percent, 
the entire amount of which could be saved 
by applying the same direct process to some 
other Federal functions, as pointed out by 
the Hoover Commission. 

Beyond that, there would not be tacked 
onto such a Dill a strangling amendment 
like that of Representative ADAM CLAYTON 
Powe in the 84th Congress, excluding from 
Federal aid the States that do not integrate 
their schools. States’ rights would be com- 
pletely satisfied in the very nature of the 
money-raising process.—C, H. 


Integration in New York Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of March 4, 1957: 

INTEGRATION HERE, Too 


Refusing to be awed by a campaign of 
misrepresentation, selfish obstructionism, 
and in some cases prejudice, the board of 
education has courageously approved in prin- 
ciple a program to equalize educational op- 
portunity in New York's schools by reducing 
de facto racial segregation as much as pos- 
sible and improving teaching standards where 
needed. The action was unanimous. The 
board president, Charles H. Silver, rejected 
counsels of delay. 

The board specifically reserved to itself the 
right to proceed deliberately and reasonably 
with the implementation of the reports on 
zoning of school districts and on teacher 
assignments that had come from its commis- 
sion on integration. Zoning, or rather better 
zoning, means that school district lines will 
be drawn wherever possible to encourage in- 
tegrated schools instead of segregated schools. 

Segregation has never had official sanc- 
tion in New York; where the student body 
is all-Negro, for instance, it is because a 
residential neighborhood is all-Negro. With 
the best of good intentions it is not easy to 
cope with such a situation, However, where 
rezoning cannot immediately improve a situ- 
ation teacher transfer and—this is impor- 
tant—other related improvements can great- 
ly alter for the better the educational oppor- 
tunity in a “difficult,” or “subject,” school. 
This is where the other report, on teacher 
assignments, comes in. 

Now in principle the difficult school will 
begin to get the best of things and of per- 
sonnel. It will be manned by experienced 
teachers; if they cannot be obtained by vol- 
untary action they will be obtained by as- 
signment, The lot of the teachers in such 
schools will be improved, with smaller class- 
es, more free time, and so on; in spite of all 
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the assurances given, some teacher organi- 
zations fear—as usual when any compulsive 
change is suggested—a loss of teacher “mo- 
rale.“ We think too well of the rank and 
file of our teachers to believe this. Anyway, 
as Dr. Jansen and Mr, Silver have noted, “the 
needs of the children are primary.” 

This commendable action by the board, 
prepared for and assisted by such fine organi- 
gations as the Public Education Association, 
brought its loud protests. But how could 
the decent people of this city have held up 
their heads today if the board had declined 
to take it? How could we have answered our 
conscience? What could we have said to our 
friends in the South? 


Lower Retirement Age for Social-Security 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am reintroducing a bill to lower the mini- 
mum retirement age for social-security 
benefits to 55 for women and 60 for men. 

Legislation of this nature is desperately 
needed by many of our older citizens who, 
through no fault of their own, are unable 
to work or to find a job in their late 
middle age. 

Congress has not been altogether un- 
mindful of the problems of the people 
in these dire circumstances. Last year, 
over the objections of the administration, 
we passed two amendments to the Social 
Security Act which show great potential 
for making this program truly respon- 
sive to the needs of the American people. 
The significance of these changes last 
session—the reduction of the minimum 
retirement age for women to 62 and the 
institution of cash disability benefits for 
disabled workers age 50 or older—is not 
entirely in the provisions of the amend- 
ments themselves. Their full impor- 
tance comes from the fact that Congress 
has finally recognized that there is noth- 
ing sacred about age 65 as a factor in de- 
termining a person’s need for benefits. 
These amendments recognized the fact 
that disability, age restrictions on em- 
ployment, and other circumstances can 
just as effectively force an individual's 
retirement as his chronological age. 

The lowering of the age for women— 
the first such retirement age reduction in 
the 22-year-old history of the act—was 
a step in the right direction. It was, 
however, a mincing step and one that 
was not without its inequities. True 
enough, the widow or dependent mother 
of a deceased worker may now receive a 
full benefit at age 62. But on the other 
hand, a working woman who may have 
been contributing to social security for 
20 years must be content with 80 percent 
of her full benefit, and a retired worker's 
wife will receive only 75 percent of her 
benefit. 

Those who defend these reductions 
argue that a woman has the freedom of 
choice to delay her retirement until 65 
and receive a full benefit, Such an argu- 
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ment, however, ignores the simple fact of 
life that a great many men and women 
are retired in fact long before they reach 
age 65. For these individuals there is no 
freedom of choice. They need their 
benefits at the time of their actual re- 
tirement. Any substantial time lag be- 
tween the time they leave their jobs and 
their eligibility for benefits means hard- 
ship and suffering. 

A recent survey by the Department of 
Labor indicates that employers are not 
hiring older workers because they be- 
lieve that they are less productive and 
greatly increase insurance and pension 
Costs. The administration maintains 
that it will remedy this situation by an 
educational program which will convince 
private and governmental employers of 
the wisdom of revising their hiring prac- 
tices in regard to older workers, These 
efforts, appear to have slackened consid- 
erably since the election, and have had 
an imperceptible effect on the problem. 
It is difficult to imagine, moreover, that 
this approach is more than a token at- 
tempt to alleviate the basic economic 
Problems of this unfortunate group of 
older workers. 

The amendment I introduce today will 
go hand in hand with any effort—re- 
gardless of how ineffectual—which is de- 
signed to provide employment opportuni- 
ties for older persons. But in contrast 
to the administration's proposed solution, 
this amendment is directed at what I 
believe is the heart of this problem—the 
Provision of minimal income for this seg- 
ment of our population which is in need 
of immediate aid. Instead of offering 
People the faint and pious hope that em- 
Ployers will sometime listen to these 
Pleas, this amendment proposes a con- 
Crete solution to this pressing problem. 

There are those who maintain that 
legislation such as I propose will cause 
& great voluntary exodus from employ- 
Ment. However, past experience indi- 
Cates that very few people quit their jobs 
Voluntarily in order to receive social- 
Security benefits. In 1955 a survey 
Showed that the greatest number of 
People receiving retirement benefits did 
So because they were dismissed for some 
Teason which was beyond their control. 
The most common reason was their age. 
The next greatest number, moreover, 
Were retired because poor health made 
Work impossible. It is only reasonable 
that people wish to work as long as pos- 
sible when the cost of living continues to 
Yise and social-security benefits remain 
at such a low level. Average monthly 
benefits for October 1956—$63.21 for a 
retired worker, $33.64 for a wife, and 
$49.24 for a widow—offer very little 
inducement for voluntary retirement. 

The purpose of this reduction in the 
Minimum retirement age is to extend 
Social-security protection to the greatest 
number of persons within the context of 
& moderate tax increase. The amend- 
ment, which raises taxes 1½ percent on 
both employee and employer alike and 
1% percent on the self-employed, seems 
reasonably calculated to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Old-Age and Survivors’ In- 
Surance Trust Fund. 
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Questionable Food Additives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in sup- 
port of some of the statements made in 
my news release for March 7, 1957—to- 
day—concerning certain deleterious or 
poisonous chemicals which are being 
added to our food supply, I wish to in- 
sert a petition to Congress, which was 
sent to me by the Massachusetts Wom- 
en's Political Club of Boston, Mass. 

If the pure-food law is not being en- 
forced, and the failure to enforce it has 
resulted in great danger to the health of 
our citizens in the consumption of foods 
and soft drinks by the addition of chemi- 
cals and other substances which do not 
conform to the requirements of that law, 
it presents a situation which Congress 
should lose no time in remedying by the 
passage of laws which would eliminate 
such dangers, and there should be an im- 
mediate investigation as to the use of all 
questionable additives. 

PETITION TO CONGRESS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Women’s POLITICAL CLUB 

The Massachusetts Women’s Political Club 
hereby petitions the Congress of the United 
States to make & thorough investigation into 
a matter of far greater importance to this 
country than the threat of communism or 
atomic warfare, because: 

1. It is more insidious, hidden, and un- 
recognized by either the public or the Con- 


gress. 

2. It stems from presumably reputable and 
res citizens within our midst. 

3. It exerts more power than the Congress 
itself. 

4. It propagandizes our people and the 
congressional Members into a false sense of 
security. 

5. It stamps out freedom of speech and of 
the press. 

6. It is slowly but surely destroying our 
people more effectively than will ever be done 
by a foreign power. 

We refer to a most powerful combination 
of the American Medical Association, the 
chemical and drug interests, and the refiners 
and processors of our foods all using the 
Health, Welfare, and Education Department 
with its expediter, the Food and Drug 
Administration, to protect their huge finan- 
cial investments and profits to the detriment 
of the health and future welfare of our 
people. à 

Abundant evidence is available to the Con- 
gress if they really instituted an unbiased in- 
vestigation to prove— 


That Government bureaus such as the’ 


Federal Trade Commission, the Post Office 
Department, but more particularly the Food 
and Drug Administration, are being used by 
the above interests to bring pressure on 
ess doctors, small-business men, and 
private individuals who interfere in any way 
with the profits of the above or who criticize 
the Federal bureaus who are protecting them. 
That the Food and Drug Administration in 
particular have for 40 years been the tool 
of the above interests in the prosecution of 
anyone, whether layman, scientist, profes- 
sional or businessman who by written or oral 
statements or deeds attempts to educate the 
public as to the truth about their health, 
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their food, their soil, or the chemicals or 
drugs used therein or thereon. 

That the press, radio, and television are 
definitely subservient to these interests and 
refuse to print but one side of any contro- 
versial question, being profuse in extolling 
the virtues of the products of these interests 
but definitely critical of anything which 
interferes with their profits. 

That this control of press, radio, and tele- 
vision is made possible (1) by the volumi- 
nous advert made available (or 
withheld) by the above mentioned interests, 
(2) by a “working agreement” whereby noth- 
ing pertaining to health, medicines, drugs or 
disease is made public until it has first been 
cleared through a representative of the local 
health department whose policy is dictated 
by the American Medical Association head- 
quarters on Dearborn St., Chicago. 

That because of this illegal “working 
agreement” our people are deprived of free- 
dom of speech and of the press more effec- 
tively than the slaves behind the Iron 
Curtain when it comes to the particular 
subjects which affect the profits of the afore- 
mentioned interests, namely health, drugs, 
chemically treated soils, poisonous insecti- 
cides and refined, processed or chemically 
treated foods. 

That the Food and Drug Administration 
act as the police department for these in- 
terests and the Justice Department either 
willingly (or unwillingly) act as prosecutor 
to obtain fines and imprisonment for doc- 
tors and businessmen whose only crime is 
telling the truth and exposing the illegal 
activities of these Government agencies. As 
proof that the predominant activities of the 
Food and Drug Administration are illegal we 
call the attention of Congress to a book 
written by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the founder 
of our pure food law, whom the Congress in 
this past year, (1956) has honored with a 
special stamp. This book contains positive 
proof that the pure food law has never 
been enforced by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration whenever such enforcement 
conflicted with the vested interests afore- 
mentioned, which includes practically all of 
the main purposes for which the law was 
passed. As proof positive for these state- 
ments we respectively suggest that each and 
every Congressman purchase and read the 
book entitled “The History of a Crime 
Against the Food Law,” written by Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley and printed in 1929. It was 
bought up immediately and confiscated as 
fast as it appeared on the bookshelves. For 
30 years it has been effectively suppressed. 
It is now being reprinted in defiance of the 
copyright laws, by the Lee Foundation for 
Nutritional Research, West Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Price $3. But it 
and read it. 

In it Dr. Wiley explains how his law has 
been cleverly sidestepped by over 24 illegal 
directives so that instead of our people being 
protected from all poisons as they think they 
are, they in reality are consuming some 500 
chemicals of which 150 have not been tested 
and many have been definitely proven 
poisonous. Dr. Wiley claims that since 1917 
the pure food law has ceased to perform its 
original purpose namely to prevent the addi- 
tion of poisonous or deleterious substances to 
our foods, and instead has become nothing 
but a misbranding and mislabeling directive. 

Dr. Wiley explains how the two most im- 
portant Supreme Court decisions were ren- 
dered null and void by illegal directives. 
One was a decision of Charles Evans Hughes 
against Coca-Cola which decision was ren- 
dered null and void because no further 
prosecutions were made. Another was a 
Supreme Court decision against the nitrate 
bleaches used in flour. Likewise this deci- 
sion was rendered null and void by an ille- 
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gal directive completely reyersing the Su- 
preme Court decision and permitting the 
continued use of poisonous bleaches pro- 
vided the label clearly indicated it had been 
bleached. To these two decisions which 
would have protected our people had they 
been enforced we can add a third and more 
up-to-date one. ~ 

In 1945 the Massachusetts Brewing Co. 
and its owner were fined $5,000 each for 
adding a polsonous fluoride compound to 
the beer. Thus Dr. Wiley’s pure food law 
was again upheld by the courts. 

But in this case as in the others an ille- 
gal directive issued by the FDA a few years 
later rendered it also null and void. Why? 

Because the parent Department, the Health, 

Education, and Welfare Department was 
taken over completely by the chemical in- 
terests for the express purpose of promot- 
ing the introduction of this same deadly 
fluoride poison into the drinking water of 
every city and town in the country. 

Therefore, to save face the FDA had to 
issue a directive that no prosecutions of 
brewers would be made for similar use of 
this deadly poison. Evidently people are 
expendable but business must be protected. 
Thus Congress is permitting the continued 
deception of 160 million people who blindly 
believe they are being protected by a pure 
food law. 

In other words, in order to avoid prose- 
cuting the vested interests before men- 
tioned, the Food and Drug Administration 
has deliberately sidestepped the law and 
its purpose as passed by Congress, and in- 
stead its the addition of any substance, 
without investigation, provided the sub- 
stance added is named on the label. This 
is contrary to the law which has never been 
repealed or changed. 

Yet this same Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration will hail into court anyone who 
sells a product, however beneficial to the 
public, if it fails to c_ntain a drug or syn- 
thetic vitamin that will enhance the cof- 
fers of those interests whom they are pro- 
tecting. As an example, just recently a Mr. 
V. E. Irons, who had for 23 years carried 
on a respected business in Boston, was prose- 
cuted by the Food and Drug Administration 
because (1) he was selling a wholly natural 
dietary supplement and refused to add to 
it synthetic drugstore vitamins and (2) be- 
cause he lectured on the evils of present- 
day refined, chemically treated foods. In 
his literature he clearly exposed the failure 
of the Food and Drug Administration to pro- 
tect the people by their refusal to enforce 
the law. Naturally the FDA must dispose 
of such opposition. Mr. Irons was tried be- 
fore a biased Boston judge and jury. Be- 
fore them the Food and Drug paraded an 
array of doctors connected with the Nutri- 
tion Department of the Harvard School of 
Public Health. Of course, Harvard is much 
respected by Boston jurors but what they 
didn’t know, and were not told, was the 
fact that Dr. Stare, the chief witness against 
Mr. Irons and head of said Nutrition Depart- 
ment received in the past 6 years over $360,- 
000 from the food professors, the refined 
sugar interests, the soft-drink people, and 
the chemical and drug interests. Half of 
this was marked for Dr. Stare’s personal di- 
rection, Naturally Dr. Stare and his co- 
workers made ideal witnesses for the FDA 
for they definitely could not and did not 
testify in any way but what was favorable 
to their donors, the very chemical and drug 
interests and food refiners whose activities 
in destroying our foods and our health were 
being exposed by Mr. Iron’s literature and 
lectures. The suit against Mr. Irons was a 
criminal one against him personally because 
of his literature and not against his product. 
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Mr. Trons was found guilty and given a 
$6,000 fine and a year in jail on each of 6 
counts, 4 of which were duplicate seizures. 
The judge specified the 6 separate years 
could be served concurrently. The case is 
being appealed. 

Thus in this land of the free, and in this 
country that is the shining beacon for all 
those freedom lovers escaping the Iron Cur- 
tain, there exists a system whereby Govern- 
ment agencies illegally protect the vested 
moneyed interests who are destroying. the 
health of our Nation for a profit. They pro- 
secute and imprison courageous men who 
attempt to tell our people the truth. But 
you might ask, “How can they do it whan the 
one has been harmed or poisoned by the 
products of the accused and when thousands 
are ready to testify as to the beneficial re- 
sults.” The answer is the FDA has unlim- 
ited power and the taxpayers’ money with 
which to work. They sue on trumped up 
technicalities; they make on charge of 
willful violation nor any charge against the 
product itself. Thus the defendant cannot 
defend himself nor disprove their trumped 
up charges. But the unjust feature is that 
the FDA uses evidence furnished by a so- 
called scientific department of a great uni- 
versity, a department largely supported by 
huge donations from the very concerns who 
are flouting the law and who want the de- 
fendant put out of business. 

How can justice be obtained under a sys- 
tem whereby there exists a vicious circle 
of illegal directives by Government bureau- 
crats, who protect the illegal activities of 
vested interests while both in turn are pro- 
tected by an illegal unwritten agreement 
with the press, radio, and television to cir- 
cumvent our constitutional freedoms. Then, 
they use witnesses from a pseudo scientific 
department of a great University paid for by 
the very interests who circumvented the law 
in the first place. Nor can the courts or 
juries be blamed, for neither they nor the 
public are aware that our pure food law is 
being nullified by these illegal directives be- 
cause of the suppression of Dr. Wiley's book 
and the stranglehold on our freedoms of 
speech and press, So this insidious cancer 
continues to eat away the vitals of the great- 
est nation on earth. 

Fifty years ago Dr. Wiley warned that un- 
less the aduleration of our foods with poil- 
sonous or deleterious chemicals was stopped 
we could become a nation of morons, neuro- 


tles, and imbeciles. He devoted his life to 


prevent it but falled because his law was 
never enforced. Over 25 illegal directives 
have completely nullified his law and the 
court decisions that uphold it. Not a single 
citizen can go 1 day without being adversely 
affected by one or more of those directives 
(pp. 398-399 of Wiley's book). The crowning 
deed of this destruction was the addition of 
sodium fluoride, the greatest of all poisons, 
to our drinking water on the pretext of pro- 
tecting the childrens’ teeth. Every true nu- 
tritionist knows that it’s refined sweets, soft 
drinks, and refined flour that is the basis 
of defective teeth. Is it any wonder the 
processors of these foods are so active in 
helping the chemical interests cover up for 
them? Is it any wonder the Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Department and its expe- 
diter the Food and Drug Administration, who 
are equally responsible for the destruction 
of our teeth and health, are their continued 
willing tools? 

Unless Congress acts soon Russia can walk 
in and take over this Nation of poisoned, 
toothless invalids without firing a shot. 

MASSACHUSETTS WOMEN’S POLITICAL 
CLUB, 
FLORENCE BIRMINGHAM, President, 


March 7 
Curtailing Power of Judges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
sure the Members of the House will be 
interested in an editorial that appeared 
in the Gazette-Telegraph in Colorado 
Springs, Colo, This editorial refers to a 
bill introduced by our colleague from 
Georgia [Mr. FLYNT, Jr.] relating to the 
power of judges to punish for contempt, 

CURTAILING POWER OF JUDGES 


We have previously mentioned the in- 
credible power of the court respecting matters 
of contempt, The American system of juris- 
prudence, based as it is on both English law 
and English precedent, has it that the power 
of the court is traced directly from the 
Crown. There is a certain royal prerogative 
which still clothes our judges which pre- 
rogative is considered to flow directly from 
the monarch. 

While we do not question this, insofar as 
British law is concerned, it seems to us & 
travesty on American independence that 
American law still contains a holdover from 
the alleged divine right of kings. 

It is particularly noticeable in matters of 
contempt, since a judge is deemed a law unto 
himself and can, if he so chooses, cite an in- 
dividual for contempt of court even when 
that individual is not in court and not a 
party to the matter at trial. 

The recourse to be had by the cited indi- 
vidual is meager. He cannot be heard before 
a jury. He is given a chance to present his 
defense under oath, but the decision of the 
judge is final and the power of the judge is so 
great that the luckless citee can find himself 
fined or imprisoned simply because he exer- 
cised what he presumed to be his constitu- 
tional right of free speech. 

Now it does happen that on at least one 
occasion the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that cases of contempt against 
citizens not in the court nor privy of the 
court’s findings, could not be valid. This 
matter was reported in some detail in U. S. 
News & World Report for February 15 under 
the heading of “How Much Power Does a 
Judge Really Have” It makes interesting 
reading. 

None the less, while the Supreme Court 
did reserve itself in this one instance, there 
is no reason to believe that it would do so 
again, and some steps ought to be taken to 
curtail this unbridled display of power. 

Fortunately, others than our selves have 
noted this latent potential for tyranny. 
The Honorable JOHN J, PLYNT, JR., a Repre- 
sentative to the Nation’s Congress from 
Georgia, has recently introduced a measure 
in the House which, if approved, would serve 
to curtail the unbridled use of force which 
presently pertains. i 

In presenting his measure, Congressman 
FLYNT stated: “N in the bill is de- 
signed or intended to prevent any court from 
summarily punishing for contempt any per- 
som guilty of a contemptuous act or other- 
wise creating any disorder in the courtroom 
or in the presence of the court . 

It does not take away from any court or 
any judge the right to maintain order and 
decorum within the courtroom nor does it 
deny to such court or such judge the right to 
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Punish willful violations of the terms of any 
Order, mandate, writ, process, rule, decree, 
or command of the court. 

“It does, however, provide that no Ameri- 
Can citizen shall be fined or imprisoned or 

for an act of contempt of court com- 
Mitted outside the presence of the court and 
Involving a proceeding to which he was not 
& party until a legally qualified and impartial 
passes upon the question of his guilt or 
innocence.” 

Congressman FLYNT is to be congratulated 
for making the proposal he has. While we 
Owe much to British law for our understand- 
ing and functional employment of due proc- 
ess in an effort to attain justice, we owe 
nothing to the British Crown, nor should 
any of our laws or regulations be based upon 
a presumed inherent right of the Crown to 
decide arbitrarily against a citizen who may 
differ from the opinion of the judge in a 
Stren case. 

We were particularly pleased with this 
statement, also from Congressman FLYNT: 

“The. test of all legislation is not what a 
good and wise man might do with it; the 
necessary test to be applied is what a bad 
Man can do with it. Absolute power, 
-Whether vested in an executive officer or in a 
Judicial officer, is a dangerous thing and 
Would most certainly destroy our framework 
Of government and the basic guaranties of 
individual liberties which ere spelled out 
in the Constitution of the United States and 
T believe in the constitutions of all 48 States.” 

We have great hopes that the Congress 
Will pass this needed revision to the powers 
wielded by courts. It is completely con- 

to the spirit of our laws that any man, 
regardless of his office, shall have arbitrary 
Power over another man simply because the 
One may choose to criticize the other. We 
hold the right to criticize an inviolable por- 
tion of freedom of both speech and press. 


Suez Quicksands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include therein an editorial en- 
titled “Suez Quicksands” from the Cam- 
den (S. C.) Chronicle: 

] > SUEZ QUICKSANDS 

Acceptance by Israel of the demands of the 
D. N., the United States and the Arab sum- 
mit conference at Cairo, for immediate troop 
` Withdraway from Aqaba and the Gaza strip 
(as confidently predicted at this writing) 
Seems unlikely to pour the anticipated oil 
on Suez waters. 

Presumably the Israeli acquiescence was 
Purchased by United States promise to de- 
fend freedom of navigation in the Gulf of 
Aqaba and to protect Israel. against Egyptian 
ralds from the Gaza strip. At the same time, 
the four Arab leaders, King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia, King Hussein of Jordan, President 
Kuwatly of Syria, and President Nasser of 
Of Egypt, concluded their conference by sign- 
ing a joint statement of neutrality which 
demanded the immediate and unconditional 
Withdrawal of Israel from Gaza and the 
Aqaba straits and pledged mutual support of 
the sovereignty of Arabs over their lands and 
territorial waters. The joint communique 
®mphasized the sovereignty of Egypt over 
the canal, while Egypt maintains that the 
Gulf of Aqaba, lying between Egypt and 
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Saudi Arabia, belongs to the two Arab 
nations. 

These devolpments would appear to leave 
the Middle East just as tense as it has been 
since the Franco-British-Israeli invasion— 
and place the United States in a position 
of deeper involvement and greater confusion, 
Officially and unofficially. 

Americans are asking (as Human Events 
says President Eisenhower asked when he was 
called back from his Georgia vacation for 
secret conference with congressional lead- 
ers): “How on earth did we get into this 
mess?” 

More difficult and considerably more im- 
portant, however, is the question: “How on 
earth do we get out of it?” The diplomacy 
of expediency which we have been pursuing 
since the first London conference on Suez 
seems only to have drawn us deeper into the 
Mideast quicksands. 


Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, we 
shall soon be called upon to vote on the 
so-called civil rights legislation. I in- 
tend to vote against this legislation and 
would like to submit my testimony be- 
foré the Subcommittee on the Judiciary 
which I gave this year: 

‘TESTIMONY or HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS, 
EIGHTH DISTRICT or FLORIDA, CONCERNING 
Civi. RIGHTS LEGISLATION, FEBRUARY 14, 
1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to tes- 
tify concerning the so-called civil rights leg- 
islation. I want to say at the outset that I 
am very much opposed to this legislation 
the committee is now considering because I 
believe it is an unwarranted usurpation on 
the part of the Federal Government of the 
functions of our respective State govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, since maturity I have be- 
come increasingly concerned about the at- 
tempt, either conscious or unconscious, on 
the part of many people in this country to 
bypass the 10th amendment to the Consti- 
tution which provides that powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion nor prohibited by it to the States are 
reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people. The 10th amendment is, in my 
opinion, one of the basic tenets of the Jef- 
fersonian philosophy of government to which 
I adhere. Commonsense, experience in gov- 
ernment, and the maintenance of justice for 
our people require, in my opinion, a strict 
observance of the 10th amendment. Gov- 
ernment which is far removed from the 
people tends to become government by ab- 
sentee ownership. Unless our Government 
remains close to our people, I believe in the 
not too distant future it will be supplanted 
by vicious despotism in one form or another. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but believe 
that this legislation is punitive legislation 
aimed particularly at the people of the South, 
which is the great section of the country 
that I represent. Let there be no mistake, 
however, in assuming that this problem of 
States’ rights is peculiar to the South alone. 
I read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ex- 
tension of remarks made by the Honorable 
J. Aurgun YOUNGER, of California, in which 
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he included an address by California Assem- 
blyman Casper W. Weinberger on the sub- 
ject of States’ rights. Mr. Weinberger, in 
this very discerning article, mentioned sev- 
eral fields which illustrate very vividly how 
the Federal Government, usually through the 
Supreme Court, but occasionally through 
congressional action, has already assumed 
dominion over many fields that people have 
always assumed belonged, at least, partially, 
to the State. Mr. Weinberger went on to 
mention some of these fields, such as water 
and its control, the matter of the general 
security of our State government, and the 
field of civil rights, I think it might be well 
to emphasize the usurpation of general re- 
sponsibility for the general security of our 
State government by the Supreme Court 
decision in Pennsylvania v. Nelson, As you 
will recall, in the Nelson case—and I am 
now quoting Mr. Weinberger the Supreme 
Court agreed to reverse a conviction of an 
acknowledged member of the Communist 
Party under the Pennsylvania State Sedition 
Act. The Supreme Court held that the vari- 
ous Federal acts, the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act, and the Communist Control 
Act, required the inescapable conclusion that 
the Federal Government intended to occupy 
and legislate in this field exclusively and, 
consequently, there was no room left for 
the State governments to act, This conclu- 
sion may have been inescapable, but it cer- 
tainly was unexpressed by the Congress in 
any of those Federal acts.“ 

I cannot help but express grave concern 
over the tremendous efforts that seemingly 
have been made, and are still being made, to 
safeguard the so-called civil rights of avowed 
Communists by agencies of Government and 
by many individuals who do not seem to 
concern themselves about the rights of many 
millions of people who live in the South to 
live and to pursue their vocations in accord- 
ance with the 10th amendment to the Con- 
stitution. In this connection, I was very 
shocked to read of the recent meeting of the 
Communist Party of America in New York 
City where one of the bold declarations pro- 
mulgated by that small body of traitors was 
“to democratize the South.” This heinous 
and vile implication merely emphasizes the 
point that we in the South have been making 
for years, and that is that the Communist 
Party has always determined to stir up strife 
and dissension between our races, not only 
of course, in the South but throughout all 
parts of the country. I never have, and I 
never will, follow the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party, in this area or in any other 
area of activity. I know this to be the true 
feeling of the members of this committee, 
Yet, I am constrained to observe that if this 
so-called civil-rights legislation were passed, 
that the rights of Communists would be 
greater than the rights of American citizens 
who would find themselves in litigation being 
required to pay costs and counsel fees 
whereas the accuser would have his costs paid 
by the Federal Government. 

This so-called civil-rights legislation in 
my opinion is another Sherman's march to 
the sea. Rather than granting civil rights to 
a majority of our people, in my opinion it 
would deny basic civil rights to a majority 
of our people. 

I should like to analyze H. R. 627, 84th 
Congress, Ist session, as reported, which is 
identical to H. R. 1151, 85th Congress, Ist 
session, and to point out the reasons why 
I oppose this legislation. I realize, of course, 
that this committee has not agreed upon any 
final bill to report, but I am assuming that 
the principles of these two bills will be 
embodied in any final bill considered by the 
committee. 

Returning to the analysis of these two 
bills, and in particular H. R. 1151, part I 
establishes a Commission on Civil Rights, 
This Commission is to be composed of six 
men and will operate in the executive branch 
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of the Government. The Commission will be 
appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate, and it is specified that not 
more than three at any one time may be 
members of the same party. Four members 
will constitute a quorum. Members of the 
Commission not in Government service will 
receive $50 per day actual travel. expenses 
and $12 per diem in lieu of actual subsist- 
ence, while members in Government service 
will receive actual travel expenses and $12 
per diem in lieu of actual subsistence. 

The duties of the Commission will be (1) 
to investigate allegations that citizens are 
being deprived of the right to vote or are 
being subjected to economic pressure be- 
cause of color, race, religion, or national ori- 
gin; (2) to study and coliect information on 
economic, social, and legal denial of equal 
protection; (3) to appraise Federal laws 
and policies respecting equal protection of 
the laws; and to submit interim reports to 
the President and a final report of activities, 
findings, and recommendations not later than 
2 years from date of enactment. The Com- 
mission shall cease to exist 60 days after the 
submission of the final report. The Com- 
mission may appoint a full-time staff direc- 
tor and other personnel subject to civil serv- 
ice and classification laws, and procure 
services of individuals not in excess of 
$50 per diem under title 5, United States 
Code, section 55a. They may accept serv- 
ices of volntary, uncompensated personnel 
and pay actual travel and subsistence ex- 
penses (or per diem of $12 in lieu of sub- 
alstence). They may constitute advisory 
committees and consult with State, local, 
and private organizational representatives. 
Federal agencies are to cooperate fully with 
the Commission. The Commission or sub- 
committees of not less than 2 members, 
1 of each party, may hold hearings, issue 
subpenas over signature of Commission or 
subcommittee chairman for attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and production of 
records. Upon application of the Attorney 
General, Federal district or territorial courts 
shall have jurisdiction to issue order requir- 
ing a person guilty of contumacy or refusal 
to obey a subpena to appear before the Com- 
mission or subcommittee, and failure to obey 
such order is punishable by contempt pro- 
ceedings. The necessary funds to carry out 
this act are authorized to be appropriated 
out of any nonappropriated money in the 


My opposition to this part 1 of the proposed 
legislation is based in the first place on 
the fact that this Commission would be au- 
* thorized to investigate election matters over 
which I believe the Federal Government 
was no constitutional authority. The au- 
thority of the Federal Government concern- 
ing right to vote is distinctly limited. It is 
generally considered unconstitutional ex- 
cept as defined by the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. (See Minor v. Happerset ((1874) 88 
U. S. 162)), Ex Parte Yarbrough ((1884) 110 
U. S. 651) to effect that right to vote feder- 
ally created, is dicta. There is no authority 
to investigate unwarranted economic pres- 
sures on right to vote. This issue was de- 
cided in Hodges v. United States ((1906) 203 
U. S. 1). 

I should like to point out that this work 
of the Commission seems to me to be con- 
tradictory to the rest of the bill. Congress 
should wait for reports of the Commission 
before proceeding with passage of legisla- 
tion. . 

I am further opposed to this part 1 of the 
proposed legislation, because I do not believe 
the Commission should have the power to 
subpena any person to appear and testify at 
that person’s expense. Even the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the House, Mr. Chair- 
man, which has jurisdiction over this bill, 
has no subpena power in civil rights mat- 
ters. It is my earnest conviction that if this 
Proposed legislation were passed giving the 
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Commission subpena power that citizens of 
America would have less rights than Com- 
munists, who cannot be cited for contempt 
unless the appropriate body of Congress 
gives specific approval. 

The second part of the legislation provides 
for an Attorney General who will be a new 
Assistant Attorney General appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate. 
Compensation of this new Attorney General 
will be the same as present Assistant At- 
torneys General. This new appointment is, 
of course, based upon the assumption that 
a new Civil Rights Division will be created 
under the direction of this additional Assist- 
ant Attorney General. 

I am against this part of the bill because 
in my opinion this is an attempt to invade 
the States and subdivisions in matters re- 
lating to integration, education, and primary 
elections. I am furthermore constrained to 
note that there is less need for a Civil 
Rights Division, based on workload, than 
for any other division in the Department 
of Justice. For example, I believe that the 
deportation of aliens who have been illegal- 
ly admitted to this country is a far greater 
problem than a Civil Rights Division. I re- 
peat again what I said before: I think this 
piece of legislation is one which will be 
used as & punitive measure against the South 
and one out of which many members of both 
our great political parties are hoping they 
can voting members. 

Part 3 of the proposed legislation would 
strengthen the civil-rights statutes and do 
many other things. Section 121 amends sec- 
tion 1980, Revised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1985). 
The present statute prohibiting conspiracy 
to interfere with civil rights has added the 
following new section; “The Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute for the United Stateg, or 
in the name of the United States for the 
benefit of real party in interest, a civil action 
or other proceeding for redress, permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, 
against any person who have ‘engaged or are 
about to engage in any acts or practices’ 
giving rise to a cause of action under pres- 
ently existing sections which— 

“(T) establish civil liabilty against ‘two or 
more’ who conspire to interfere with 
a United States officer in the discharge of 
his duties and as a result injures another or 
deprives another of his rights or privileges 
as a United States citizen; 

“(2) establish civil liability against ‘two or 
more’-persons who conspire to intimidate or 
injure parties, witnesses, or jurors in Federal 
court actions or conspire to obstruct justice 
in State court actions with the intent to deny 
any citizen equal protection of the law, if it 
results in injury or deprivation of a person's 
rights or privileges as a United States 
citizen; 

“(3) establish civil ability against ‘two or 
more’ persons who conspire or go in disguise 
on the highway or premises of another to de- 
prive another of equal protection of the law, 
equal privileges or immunity under the law, 
or the right to vote for Federal offices, if 
such action results in injury or deprivation 
of another’s rights or privileges as a United 
States citizen.” 

New section 5 states that district courts 
given jurisdiction without regard to whether 
aggrieved party has exhausted administrative 
or legal remedies. 

Section 122 amends title 28, United States 
Code, section 1343, as follows: Catch line to 
read: “Civil Rights and Elective Franchise.” 

Adds new section (4) giving Federal dis- 
trict courts original jurisdiction of civil 
action to recover damages, equitable, or other 
relief for abuse of civil rights, including right 
to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much opposed 
to this part 3 of the proposed legislation. 
It is inconceivable to me that the Federal 
Government should be permitted to go in 
the business of paying costs and counsel 
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fees for the benefit of a real party in interest 
and yet insist that the defendant in the 
case whether finally adjudicated guilty or 
innocent should have to pay all of his costs 
and counsel fees. I cannot see for the life 
of me how such a procedure could be deemed 
constitutional. Is this not giving certain 
groups of citizens free legal representation 
and denying other groups of citizens that 
same privilege? It is not inconceivable that 
will-o’-the-wisp rumors will descend upon 
the household of some innocent citizen and 
he to clear his name and protect his honor 
will have to deprive himself of all of his 
material possessions and yet the accuser en- 
joys the vast resources of the United States 
for his prosecution. This is tyranny at its 
worst. This is the despotism of fascism and 
communism. This is not the expression of 
our form of government which regards that 
all men are equal before the law. In fact, 
Mr. Chairman, I emphasize that if this pro- 
posed legislation were passed, all men in 
America would not be equal before the law. 
Prosecutors would have the great advantage. 
The defendant would be denied his consti- 
tutional rights of equal protection under the 
law. 

I anvopposed to this section of the proposed 
legislation because the Attorney General 
should not be permitted to institute litiga- 
tion without the knowledge or consent of the 
real party in interest, regardless of the in- 
sistence of various pressure groups, This 
proposed legislation does not grant the ac- 
cused the rights that are constitutionally 
his. 


One of the most outrageous suggestions of 
part 3 is the fact that district courts be given 
jurisdiction without regard to whether the 
aggrieved party has exhausted administrative 
or legal remedies. Existing law (Peay v. 
Cox (1951) 190 F. 2d 123) requires the ex- 
haustion of State administrative remedies 
before resort is had to Federal courts, The 
last vestige of States rights would be taken 
away if this legislation were passed. In my 
opinion tyranny would inevitably result. 

Part 4 of the proposed legislation amends 
section 2004, Revised Statutes (42 U. 8. C. 
1971) ‘which guarantees the right to vote 
without regard to race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude, as follows: It adds a new 
subsection (b) prohibiting any person act- 
ing under color of law or otherwise to intimi- 
date, threaten, coerce, or attempt to do so, 
any person, to interfere with his right to 
vote as he may choose for President, Vice 
President, electors, Senators, Representatives, 
Delegates, or Commissioners from the Ter- 
ritories or possessions, at any general, special, 
or primary election. 4 

A new subsection (c) is added which states 
that the Attorney General may institute for 
the United States, or in its name for benefit 
of real party in interest, a civil action or other 
proceeding for redress, permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction, or restraining order against 
any person who has “engaged or is about to 
engage in“ any act or practice depriving a 
person of the rights secured by subsections 
(a) and (b), and that the United States will 
be liable for the costs. 

A new subsection (d) is added which gives 
the district courts jurisdiction without re- 
gard to whether aggrieved party has ex- 
hausted administrative or legal remedies. 

Many of the arguments against this sec- 
tion apply to previous sections of the pro- 
posed legislation. The regulation of voting 
is traditionally a function of the State. Fed- 
eral intrusion, except as defined in the 14th 
and 15th amendments is unconstitutional. 
Please note case Minor v. Happerset ((1874) 
88 U. S. 162, 177); U. S. v. Reece ((1875) 92 
U. S. 214, 217-218). In the case Peay v. Cor 
((1951) 190 F. 2d 123) it was clearly stated 


that there should be an exhaustion of ad- 


ministrative remedies because of common- 
sense. Unless the State can control its vot- 
ing regulations there is no balance of power 
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between Federal and State sovereignty. Sub- 
Ordinate State officials should be corrected 
by State officials if they err. 

I believe if this bill were passed {t may be 
held that Congress has preempted the field 
of suffrage. We therefore would have said 
to us that as States we cannot legislate in 
the field now not only of sedition, water con- 
trol, and in other important matters, but we 
Cannot legislate in the field of voting. If this 
legislation were passed, in my opinion, State 
election officials will be harassed by endless 
Suits, by the Government, by pressure or- 
ganizations and individuals. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer, but I 
have sought capable advice on the legal as- 
Pects of this great issue. I have tried to 
Study thoroughly the various provisions of 
these so-called civil-rights bills. I am more 
convinced than ever as a result of this study 
that no greater disservice could be made to 
America than to pass this so-called civil- 
Tights legislation. I urgently implore the 
Members of this great committee to kill this 
Proposed legislation in committee, which I 
Sincerely believe for the sake of America 
Ought to be done. It is my firm opinion that 
We have sufficient laws on the statute books 
at the present time to enforce properly the 
civil rights of our people. I think that this 
Superduper piece of legislation is not nec- 
essary, is an unwarranted invasion of States 
Tights, will be used as a political instrument 
to get votes, and will do more to tear our 
People apart than any piece of legislation 
Which has been considered in Congress since 
Thave been a Member. Thank you again for 
Permitting me this opportunity to testify 
before you. 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
One of the most able and distinguished 
Members of this House is the lovely and 
gracious gentlewoman from Oregon, the 
Honorable EDITH Green. She has repre- 
Sented her constituents with outstanding 
industry and sound judgment. Her sup- 
Port of programs that are right and just 
indicate a remarkable prescience of fu- 
ture effects and needs. 

One of the causes to which she has 
given her talents unselfishly and whole- 
heartedly is statehood for Hawaii and 
for Alaska. I believe the Members of 
Congress would be interested in the let- 
ter she wrote to the Christian Science 
Monitor on this subject a few days ago: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1957. 
To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: 

I read with interest the letter appearing 
in your edition of February 25 from the 
editor and publisher of the Alaska Sports- 
man. In it he purports to set forth the argu- 
ments against statehood now for Alaska, 
The gist of those arguments seems to be that 
Statehood for Alaska would be costly and 
that he doubts that Alaska could really afford 
statehood. 

That is really putting a price tag on repre- 
sentative government. 

It would not surprise me in the least if, 
around the year 1775, some juggler of figures 
had not also written a letter to the editor 
of some British paper proving conclusively, 
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to his own satisfaction, that the American 
colonies really could not afford freedom and 
that it was cheaper for them to remain un- 
der British rule. If such a letter were writ- 
ten, I am glad the American colonists did 
not heed that fallacious advice. 

Democracy is not something that is sold 
in the market place to the highest bidder. 
It is to be striven for even at a sacrifice and 
once won is to be preserved and nurtured. 

EDITH GREEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District of Oregon. 


Statement About the Hoxsey Cancer Treat- 
ment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about one Mr. Hoxsey who 
claims to have evolved a cure for cancer. 
The matter of the cure has been studied 
thoroughly by the medical profession and 
by scientists, technicians, and physicians 
at the Food and Drug Administration, 


Mr. Hoxsey's claims of cancer cures 
have been found to be without merit, and 
the medicine and treatment he prescribes 
have been found to be equally worthless. 

Under permission heretofore granted, 
I include at this point a statement given 
to the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on March 6, by Mr. 
John L. Harvey, Deputy Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration: 

STATEMENT ABOUT THE HOXSEY CANCER 

TREATMENT 

Many Members of Congress have received, 
within the past few days, letters and peti- 
tions protesting the action of the Food and 
Drug Administration against the Hoxsey can- 
cer treatment. These letters and petitions, 
all using substantially the same words, re- 
quest a congressional investigation, 

The letters and petitions are not spontane- 
ous expressions, but have been solicited and 
inspired by Gerald B. Winrod, of Wichita, 
Kans., as a paid propagandist for Harry M. 
Hoxsey, the promoter of the so-called Hoxsey 
cancer treatment. 

Gerald B. Winrod was one of the defend- 
ants in the mass sedition case here in Wash- 
ington in 1944, having been indicted on Jan- 
uary 3, 1944, along with some 29 other per- 
sons on charges of conspiracy with each other 
and with officials of the German Reich and 
leaders and members of the Nazi Party to 
cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, 
and refusal of duty by members of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States. 
This case ended in a mistrial when presiding 
Judge Eicher died during the trial and most 
of the defendants refused to continue with 
another judge. Subsequently, the indict- 
ment was dismissed because of failure of the 
Government to give the defendants an early 
trial to which they were entitled, 

Mr. Winrod publishes a nationally distrib- 
uted religious magazine known as the De- 
fender. But since he began receiving money 
from Mr. Hoxsey, the religious magazine 
has been increasingly devoted to articles 
claiming that the Hoxsey cancer treatment 
is a cure for all types of cancer, without the 
use of X-ray, radium, and surgery. Mr. Win- 
rod also publishes a great number of book- 
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lets, circulars, and leaflets promoting the 
Hoxsey cancer treatment. 

Harry M. Hoxsey and the Hoxsey Cancer 
Clinic paid Gerald B. Winrod and the De- 
fender magazine $82,750 for advertising and 
public relations in the years 1954-55. This 
was admitted by the Hoxsey Cancer Clinic, 
of Portage, Pa., in response to requests for 
admissions filed by the Government just be- 
fore trial of a seizure of Hoxsey pills at the 
Portage, Pa., clinic. 

Two Federal courts have now found the 
Hoxsey treatment worthless for internal can- 
cer. The Hoxsey Cancer Clinic, Harry M. 
Hoxsey, and his staff are under Federal in- 
junction prohibiting them from sending their 
medications in interstate commerce with 
labeling claims for cancer. The latest find- 
ing that the Hoxsey treatment is worthless 
came after a trial by jury in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
which ended on November 16, 1956. Since 
then, Gerald B. Winrod has been stepping up 
his campaign to nullify the effect of the 
jury verdict and to misrepresent the facts 
about the Hoxsey treatment. To this day, 
he is mailing out thousands of circulars 
claiming that a little girl named Kathy Alll- 
son was cured of cancer by the Hoxsey treat- 
ment, even though it was proved in the 
Pittsburgh trial that she died of cancer soon 
after taking the treatment. These same 
circulars claim other cures of cancer, naming 
people who never had cancer at all or who are 
alive today thanks to proper medical care. 

Mr. Winrod is sparking the drive for an 
investigation. He is soliciting funds, as well 
as urging petitions and letters to Congress. 
I have a photostatic copy of a letter he sent 
out on February 16, 1957, with which he en- 
closed his petition forms. This is what he 
says in part: 

“Please come to our support immediately. 
There are four ways in which you can help 
at this time. 

“l. By sending a contribution of $5 or $10 
or more. Don't let us want for money at 
this stage. We never waste a cent. 

“2. Start to work at once, on the petition 
crusade. Find herewith 10 petition blanks, 
to be signed and mailed, without delay, to 
the Senators and Representatives from your 
State, each in a separate envelope. Find en- 
closed a slip of paper containing their 
names and explaining how to address the 
envelopes. Get friends and neighbors to 
mail petitions. 

“3. Send us the names of at least five per- 
sons . „* 9, 

“4. Enclose an extra $1 for a bundle of 10 
February Defender magazines, which con- 
tains an article explaining why the Food and 
Drug Administration should now be investi- 
gated by Congress.” 

Mr. Hoxsey, by his own admission, has 
had no formal education beyond the eighth 
grade. He has been convicted of practicing 
medicine without a license a number of 
times. He claims to have inherited the 
treatment from his father, who in turn re- 
ceived it from his grandfather and great- 
grandfather. The treatment originated, 
claims Mr. Hoxsey, back in 1848 when his 
great-grandfather’s old white horse was 
cured of cancer. 

There is nothing new or mysterious in the 
Hoxsey cancer treatment, It is made up of 
well-understood drugs and herbs—such 
things as potassium iodide, cascara sagrada, 
buckthorn bark, prickly ash bark, eto 
which have been known for many, many 
years. It is the opinion of all qualified can- 
cer experts that none of these drugs, either 
singly or in combination, are of any value 
for cancer. 

This petition campaign should be examined 
in the light of the fact—twice proved in 
lengthy court trials—that the Hoxsey drugs 
are worthless for internal cancer. And it 
is sparked by a paid propagandist. 

Every one of Hoxsey’s handpicked cases 
claimed as cures has been thoroughly in- 
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vestigated by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. It has found no basis whatever for 
a belief that the Hoxsey drugs have, or even 
might possibly have, an effect on cancer. 

Congress has appropriated millions for 
research to solve the enigma of cancer. A 
great scientific effort has been launched to 
find the causes and cure for all types of 
cancer. In the meantime many types of 
cancer are being successfully treated with 
radiation and surgery. This is particularly 
true when prompt treatment is instituted. 
Promoters of nostrums like Hoxsey and 
Winrod continue to exploit the public with 
their promises of easy-to-take cures. These 
promoters malign the medical profession and 
the scientific agencies of Government to 
bring about distrust, which Is an essential 
part of the big lie technique of selling 
worthless drugs for serious diseases. They 
cause irreparable damage through delay in 
proper treatment. 


Statement of Hon. W. M. Abbitt, of Vir- 

_ ginia, Before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor in Opposition to 
Pending Legislation Providing Federal 
Aid for School Construction to the 
Localities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 5, 1957, I appeared before 
the Bailey subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor in 
opposition to the so-called Federal-aid- 
to-school-construction bills. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include the statement I made 
to the committee: 

STATEMENT or Hon. W. M. Annrrr. or VIR- 
GINTA, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR IN OPPOSITION TO 
PENDING LEGISLATION PROVIDING FEDERAL AID 
FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION TO LOCALITIES 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 

nity of appearing before your committee in 

opposition to the so-called Federal-aid-to- 
education school-construction bills. 

This is a most important question. As a 
matter of fact, it is one of the most im- 
portant problems facing the people of our 
country today. It seems to me that a deci- 
sion must be made by our people. Sooner 
or later we must decide whether the public 
schools are to be operated, maintained, and 
controlled by localities and the States or 
whether our schools will be turned over to 
the Federal Government. 

The schools of this great country of ours 
have been a great bulwark for our way of life. 
They have been the foundation stone of our 
democracy. We can but know that, if the 
Federal Government gradually takes over the 
financial burden of our public schools, so will 
they gradually take over the control. It is 
not possible to distribute Federal funds for 
education without the imposition of an in- 
creasing measure of Federal control in mat- 
ters of educational policy. Local control of 
education is fundamental to the American 

type of democracy. It is necessary that edu- 
cation be adapted to local needs. It is neces- 
sary that we have a sense of local responsi- 
bility for its successful execution. To re- 
move the responsibility of educating our 
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children from the local level will necessarily 
and unavoidably greatly weaken democracy 
at the grass roots. The separation of educa- 
tion and the Federal Government, so far as 
primary and secondary schools are concerned, 
is as important as the principle of separation 
of church and state. For many years there 
has been a general trend toward centraliza- 
tion of power in Washington. There is now 
an all-out effort to federalize the schools and 
nationalize the lives of all American citizens. 

The present proposal to have the Congress 
appropriate Federal funds for the construc- 
tion of local schools is but a step toward the 
realization of turning over the public-school 
system to the Federal Government. Many 
people supporting this legislation will not 
admit this is true, but the vast majority of its 
supporters are those who desire the concen- 
tration of power in Washington and the cen- 
tralization of all government at the National 
Capital. All of us believe that adequate edu- 
cation of American youth is,essential to the 
preservation of the Republic and to the wel- 
fare of the Nation. I am convinced that this 
opportunity can be provided by local com- 
munities and States more s@tisfactorily and 
more equitably to both than by the Federal 
Government. N 

It is most Important that local control: of 
our schools remain as it is at present. This 
will be impossible if we allow the Federal 
Government to stick its long nose into the 
financial responsibility of educating our 
children. If we are to remain a free people, 
if we are to retain our way of life as we 
know It, it is necessary that control of our 
public schools remain at the local level. 
There is no such thing as Federal aid without 
Federal control. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this bill for a num- 
ber of reasons. First, as I have tried to point 
out, it is absolutely necessary that the con- 
trol of our public schools remain at the 
local level. Not only that, but the citizens 
in a democracy have certain duties and obli- 
gations that they must perform. In my 
opinion, it is the duty and obligation of 
the localities and the local citizens to main- 
tain public education. Education of our 
youth is a function of the localities and not 
of the Federal Government. I am convinced 
if we permit the Federal Government to 
subsidize our public schools generally then 
we will lose control of the schools so far 
as the localities and communities are con- 
cerned. 

Next, I would like to say that the localities 
and the States are adequately financially 
able to provide the necessary educational 
opportunities for the youth of this great 
country of ours. The States are far better 
off financially than is the monstrous Fed- 
eral Government today. There are those 
who would have us believe that the States 
are not able financially to carry on the 
proper educational program to meet the 
needs of our youth. They contend that 
the Federal Government has the financial 
ability to undertake this great task. Un- 
fortunately, nothing is further from the 
truth. Sadly enough, the national debt now 
amounts to more than eight times State 
and local indebtedness. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a national debt of approxi- 
mately $275 billion. Apparently, there is no 
hope In the foreseeable future that this debt 
will be reduced in any appreciable amount, 
It is saddening to see on all sides grasping 
bureaucrats and people who believe in cen- 
tralized power trying to reach out on behalf 
of the Federal Government to continue to 
take over functions and obligations of the 
States and local communities. We are now 
at the crossroads. We are about to see this 
country embark on a gigantic long-time jour- 
ney into the field of local public education. 
It is disheartening to me to see this ad- 
ministration sponsor such a program, 

Truthfully, the 1958 budget of the Federal 
Government is such a bizzare combination 
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of fantasy, mystery, and irresponsibility that 
it alone should convince any individual per- 
son of the necessity and urgency of stopping 
the growth of the Federal octopus. This pro- 
gram will simply add another tentacle to the 
octopus Federal monstrosity. To those peo- 
ple who say and apparently earnestly con- 
tend that the States are unable financially 
to carry on the proper and necessary educa- 
tional program for the future welfare of our 
youth, I desire to call to their attention a 
most enlightening report by an outstanding 
committee. 

By authority of an act of Congress, there 
was appointed in 1954 a Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations. Fifteen mem- 
bers of the Commission were appointed by 
the Chief Executice, 5 by the Speaker of the 
House and 5 by the Vice President. It was 
the duty among other things of this Com- 
mission to make a painstaking study and 
report on the functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in various fields of activities. This 
Commission appointed various study com- 
mittees to look into and to study particular 
phases of activity. One such committee was 
appointed to make a thorough study and 
report on Federal responsibility in the field 
ot education. This committee was composed 
of many able American citizens. They made 
an actual painstaking study of the problem 
of education, the responsibility of various 
segments of our society in this field as well 
as the ability of the several political divi- 
sions to carry out the necessary and proper 
educational program. A very fine report was 
made by this committee on October 19, 1954. 
I am very much surprised indeed that the 
present administration should apparently 
discard such a splendid report from such an 
outstanding group of men from almost every. 
walk of life in this great Nation of ours. 

The Study Committee on Federal Respon- 
sibility in the Field of Education as selected 
by the Inter-Gove ental Relations Com- 
mission vas com: of 15 members; Adam 
S. Bennion, of Utah, as chairman, Mr. Ben- 
nion is a leader in the Mormon Church and 
a close friend, as I understand it, of Secre- 
tary Benson. Other members of the study 
committee included Thomas C. Boushall, of 
Richmond; Samuel Miller Brownell, brother 
of the Attorney General, and since Commis- 
sioner of Education; A. Boyd Campbell, a Mis- 
sissippi businessman; Alfred E. Driscoll, for- 
mer Governor of New Jersey; Oscar A. Ehr- 
hardt, chairman of the St, Louis School 
Board; Mr. T. Norman Hurd, director of the 
budget of the State of New York; Edward 
H. Litchfield, dean of the School of Business 
Administration at Cornell University; Carl J. 
Hegel, president of the American Federation 
of Teachers; Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, a member 
of the Chicago Board of Education; Very Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas J, Quigley, of Pittsburgh; 
Hubert H. Race, of the General Electric Co.: 
Roy E. Simpson, superintendent of public 
instruction of the State of California; Paul 
D. West, superintendent of Fulton public 
schools in Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Wriston, 
president of Brown University. The director 
of research and adviser for the committee was 
Roger A. Freeman, who has since written a 
book on the subject. ; 

This study committee, after a most care- 
ful study of the financial problems facing 
this country and a painstaking analysis 
the responsibilities of education of our youth, 
has pointed out in no uncertain terms that 
the duty and obligation to educate the youth 
is a direct responsibility of the localities and 
the States. They have also in no uncertain 
terms found as a matter of fact that “the 
general conclusion is that Federal aid is not 
necessary either for current operating ex- 
penses for public schools or for capital ex- 
penditures for new school facilities. Local 
communities and States are able to supply 
both in accordance with the will of thelr 
citizens.” 
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I heartily concur in the conclusion of the 
study committee and commend them for a 
Most enlightening report, as well as for the 
Outstanding job that they did. This study 
should be read carefully by every Member 
of Congress who is really interested in the 
Welfare of this country of ours, 

I would like for this administration to 
inform the people why it has cast into the 
Wastebasket such a valuable report from a 
group of outstanding citizens. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the legislation 
now before this committee which provides 
for Federal aid to the localities for the con- 
struction of schools will not be recommended 
for passage by your committee so that the 
localities may retain control of the schools 
and continue with their duties and responsi- 
bilities for the education of our youth, as 
they are amply financially able to do. 


British Policy in Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


« OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Representative of the First District of 
Florida I am proud to speak for a great 
group of Americans who have come to 
Our country from Greece. In their in- 
terest and that of many of their relatives 
abroad I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the following editorial 
&ppearing-in the Spectator, a newspaper 
Published in England, on date of Friday, 
February 22, 1957. The article deals 
With the Cyprus situation and I believe 
it is important that the Members hear 
this expression of one segment of British 
Opinion on this probiem so important to 
the world today: 

THE Anatomy OF TERRORISM 


The Government's two apologies on Cy- 
prus, in the United Nations and in the Com- 
mons, have done nothing either to justify 
its past policy or to suggest that there will 
be any improvement in it. No new proposals 
for a settlement have been put forward; 
Government spokesmen have contented 
themselves with reiterating the bedraggled 
argument that nothing can be done until 
terrorism on the island is stamped out. If 
this is to remain Government policy, it is 
time the Government and the public realized 
its implications. 

Nearly 2 years ago, the British authorities 
committed themselves, as a first objective, 
to the crushing of EOKA. To this end, the 
forces that had originally been intended as 
a strategic reserve in Cyprus were employed 
as stalkers and beaters, to flush EOKA mem- 
bers out of their lairs; and the laws of the 
island were modified to suit what was, in 
effect, garrison rule. Within 6 months, Sir 
John Harding felt confident enough to an- 
nounce that EOKA’s days were numbered; 
a year ago he said the movement was be- 
Binning to crack; and since that date every 
reporter visiting the island has been assured, 
45 the Observer naively asserted last Sunday, 
that the final destruction of terrorism “is 
Only a matter of time,” and that the British 
forces “have the initiative firmly in their 
hands.” t 

There is a time when these claims cease to 

embarrassing, and become dangerous, 
This moment is reached when the authori- 
ties, finding that straightforward repressive 
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measures show no sign of working, begin to 
condone brutality and torture and to sup- 
press criticism in the newspapers. In the 
Manchester Guardian last week Mr. Peter 
Benenson, who has been in Cyprus recently 
as counsel for the editor of the Times of 
Cyprus, described the growing tension be- 
tween the Cyprus Bar and the Administra- 
tion, owing to the increasing tendency of the 
authorities to prevent lawyers from seeing 
clients. Such a policy inevitably spawns 
allegations of cruelty to prisoners. 

A recent example Mr. Benenson mentioned 
is the case of a Cypriot youth who alleged 
that he had been stripped, punched, and 
beaten; when eventually he was released 
medical evidence revealed that he had in fact 
rib fractures, bruises, and hemorrhage. But 
his charges against the two men he alleged 
were responsible were dismissed for lack 
of evidence; and shortly afterwards an emer- 
gency regulation was promulgated under 
which no prosecution of this kind may be 
brought against members of the security 
forces without permission from the Attorney 
General. 

On the same day, a report appeared in a 
number of newspapers here of another case. 
A Cypriot charged with murder alleged that 
he had been tortured to extract a confes- 
sion; the prosecution offered no evidence to 
rebut the accusation; and the judge ruled 
that as there was doubt whether the con- 
fession was voluntarily made the prisoner 
must be acquitted. Such cases have been 
multiplying recently; and it is useless to try 
to argue that they have not been proved. 
How can they be proved? There is, however, 
a very easy way of disproving them: by en- 
suring that prisoners have access to legal 
advisers. This will not prevent men being 
killed “while attempting to escape,” but it 
will help to prevent casual, indiscriminate 
brutality. But it will not, of course, solve 
the main problem of violence. Nor can that 
be solved while the Government persists in 
its unrealistic attitude to EOKA. 

Broadly speaking, there are two main types 
of terrorist-activity in the world. One arises 
when there is a minority holding fanatically 
different views from the community, and 
determined to impose them. From such 
roots stem Communist terrorism in Malaya 
and Mau Mau atrocities in Kenya. The other 
type is totally dissimilar. It arises when a 
nationalist movement which wins general 
support from the community is ignored by 
an occupying power. Sooner or later extreme 
nationalists, who may be noble patriots or 
thugs or a mixture of both, conclude that 
force is the only argument that the occupy- 
ing power will listen to. In Bohemia and 
Italy, in America and Ireland, and now in 
Cyprus, such men have fought, and eventu- 
ally won, becoming national heroes in the 
process. To employ against them the same 
tactics and weapons as are used against the 
Mau Mau is a tragic mistake. 

Apart from the mistaken principle, there 
are practical reasons why the Government's 
repressive policy must failin Cyprus. Where 
force is used t Communist rebels, the 
community is waiting to cooperate with the 
authorities as soon as the rebels have been 
crushed. But there is no evidence that 
Cypriots would cooperate with the Britsh if 
EOKA were crushed. The gradual destruc- 
tion or capture of what has been described 
as the “hard core“ of EOKA has made no 
difference to the community's view; in fact, 
recent outrages have been committed not by 
that hard core, not even by EOKA members, 
but by ordinary Cypriots—youths, and even 
schoolboys. The Greek Cypriot population 
as a whole, however little it may trust Grivas, 
or like violence, is firmly committed to the 
policies for which EOKA has been fighting, 
and even if EOKA were to disappear, other 
terrorist bodies would promptly srise—helped 
by recruits; perhaps, from Greece—to take 
its place. 
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In the circumstances there is no practic- 
able alternative but to negotiate with Arch- 
bishop Makarios. Whether or not he has 
been connected with terrorism is irrelevant; 
it is regrettable that the Labor Party, whose 
arguments in the Commons were otherwise 
restrained and sensible, should show signs 
of wavering on this issue. The point is not 
whether Makarios worked with Grivas, nor 
whether hig episcopal hands are stained with 
blood, but whether Makarios can now restore 
order, and thereby prove his capacity to 
represent the Greek Cypriots in the negotia- 
tions for a settlement. It is useless to dis- 
guise the fact that these negotiations will 
be difficult; but they cannot even begin until 
the right of the Cypriots is recognized to 
choose their own spokesman. 

Until Makarios is brought back, Cyprus 
will continue to be a drain on British re- 
serves not only of money and power, but of 
reputation. Even to have deported Makarios 
without trial was a shameful breach of Brit- 
ish constitutional procedure; the rule that a 
man is innocent until he is proved guilty 
should apply. A newspaper which boasts 
about the guilt of a man who has yet to be 
tried would very quickly be brought up for 
contempt of court; and rightly so. By as- 
suming Makario’s guilt without offering him 
a chance to give his case, the British Govern- 
ment has put itself in contempt. It will re- 
main in contempt, at the bar of world opin- 
fon, until it abandons a policy which brings 
Britain humiliation. 


The Attack on the Cooperative Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
bring to the attention of the House an 
exchange of letters between the Coopera- 
tive League, signed by former Congress- 
man Jerry Voorhis, and the National 
Pickle Packers Association, signed by W. 
R. Moore, secretary. 

This correspondence deals with the 
attacks on the cooperative movement 
being spearheaded by the National Tax 
Equality Association. 

An objective perusal of these letters 
should serve to bring out the inadequacy 
of the arguments of business corpora- 
tions fighting the cooperatives, who are 
reputed to have propaganda funds close 
to one-half million dollars, an argu- 
ment which the National Pickle Packers 
Association does not refute, 

The two letters follow: 

‘THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE 
UNTTED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., February 11, 1957. 
Mr. W. R. Moore, 
Secretary, National Pickle Packers As- 
sociation, Oak Park, Ill. 

Dran Mn. Moore: One of the Members of 
Congress to whom you recently wrote a letter 
on the subject of taxation of cooperatives has 
been kind enough to let us see a copy of 
what you had to say. 

We fully realize that this subject has been 
surrounded with a very great deal of mis- 
understanding and that Members of Con- 
gress are honestly seeking information from 
all sides of the question in order that they 
may be truly informed about it, I feel sure 
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you will not mind my giving you in this 
letter a different point of view from that 
which we know the National Tax Equality 
Association has been attempting to get the 
trade associations of the country to adopt. 

For many years, NTEA has been spreading 
the propaganda slogan that “Co-ops and 
mutuals don't pay taxes.“ They have at- 
tempted to represent a whole segment of 
our American economy as being unpatriotic, 
if not un-American, and they have been care- 
less, indeed, with the truth. 

All through American history, we have had 
a free economy: In it there have been two 
kinds of free enterprises—one kind has been 
the corporation, partnership, or individually 
owned enterprise which is organized for the 
purpose of making a profit for shareholders 
through the sale of its goods and services to 
other people. On the other hand, there 
have been businesses organized by the same 
people who needed their services and owned 
by those same people and conducted, not 
for the primary purpose of making a profit, 
but rather for the purpose of providing goods 
or services to their owners. 

This second kind of free enterprise busi- 
Ness are the cooperatives and mutuals; the 
savings and loan associations; credit unions, 
and other similiar enterprises. Sometimes it 
is true they do show earnings on their books. 
When this is the case they should pay, and 
they are now required to pay, Federal income 
taxes as well as all other taxes on the same 
basis as their competitors. Cooperatives and 
mutuals, however, since they are established 
for the primary purpose of conducting a non- 
profit operation, return the bulk of their net 
margins to their patrons in the form of 
patronage refunds. This money is not taxed 
against the cooperative or mutual any more 
than money used to redeem trading stamps, 
or merchandise certificates, or to make re- 
bates or to give discounts is taxed against 
any other business, The basic law is no dif- 
ferent in the case of cooperatives and mu- 
tuals than in the case of any other business, 
(Any business can return its profit to its cus- 
tomers in proportion to their patronage and 
it will not pay income tax on the amount 
of money so returned.) In the broad sense, 
there is no inequality in the law now. 

Farmers of the United States, small busi- 
nessmen in the United States, and, to a 
lesser extent, consumers have all used the 
cooperative device as a means of enabling 
them to continue to take an effective part 
in our free enterprise economy. Farmers 
and small businessmen, like independent 
grocers and independent druggists are op- 
erating in an economy which is largely dom- 
inated by very large business aggregations. 
They have, accordingly, formed cooperatives 
in many cases in order to somewhat integrate 
their operations and to enable themselves 
to better compete in our modern economy. 
What the NTEA is actually asking for is 
discriminatory taxation. It is saying that, 
while large integrated corporations, such as 
chain stores, automobile companies, or steel 
companies should be allowed to pay one 
tax on their total operations, this oppor- 
tunity should be denied to farmers or small 
businessmen or any other group that join 
together to own together a cooperative enter- 

. NTEA says that where small people 
attempt integration they should have to 
pay a tax at every stage of the marketing 
or distribution process even though no profit 
has resulted and no change in ownership 
has taken place. This is manifest injustice. 

Patrons of cooperatives, whether they are 
farmers, hardware merchants, grocers, drug- 
gists, or whoever they may be, must pay 
full income tax on any patronage refunds 
they derive from their cooperatives to the 
extent that such patronage funds affect their 
business income and operations. The NTEA 
program would not only be unjust but it 
would deprive small business and agriculture 
of their best chance to avoid appeals to 
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government and by voluntary free enter- 
prise to continue to keep our ecomomy a 
reasonably competitive one. 

We should welcome the fact that some 
13 million different American families own 
and participate in our free enterprise sys- 
tem through cooperative and mutual enter- 
prise, especially when a mere handful of 
people control corporations which are able 
to completely dominate whole industries and 
shut the doors of those industries against 
all competitors. 

Cooperatives are small businesses. All 
the petroleum cooperatives put together, 
for xample, would make up one company 
about as large as America’s tenth largest 
oil firm. All the credit unions put together 
have assets less than one-half of those of one 
large New York bank. 

Cooperatives are also locally owned busi- 
nesses that depend for their capital upon 
the investments of their members. Fre- 
quently, those investments are made by re- 
investing patronage refunds. NTEA would 
like to tax cooperatives on these re-invest- 
ments as if they were net income. If this 
were done, in all logic, it would be necessary 
to tax all corporations on any investments 
made in their shares as if those investments 
were net Income to the corporations. 

NTEA has recently associated itself with 
the most extreme political elements in the 
country, including that headed by T. Cole- 
man Andrews which advocated returning to 
pre-civil war days so far as “states rights“ 
are concerned and a complete repeal of in- 
come taxation. 

NTEA has raised money from unsuspecting 
people to a point where it is reported to have 
propaganda funds close to one-half million 
dollars a year. 

Our organization and others associated 
with it desire no tax favoritism or ad- 
vantages. We do not believe we have any, 
We have sincerely sought to close any act- 
ual loopholes that may exist and we will 
continue to do that, whether or not this 
requires additional tax payments by coop- 
erative and mutual businesses or by their 
patrons and owners. But, we are bitterly 
opposed, and we believe you will be also, to 
a program like that of NTEA which seeks 
to destroy an essential difference between 
a nonprofit operation and a profit one and 
to impose inordinate penalties against the 
right of the American people to conduct 
free enterprise either on a profit or non- 
profit basis, whichever may serve them best. 

I would be glad to meet with you to discuss 
this matter further at any time you may 
desire to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY Voonnts, 
Executive Director. 
NATIONAL PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Oak Park, Ill., February 21, 1957. 
Mr. Jerry Voornis, T 
Executive Director, 
The Cooperative League, 
Chicago, Ill, 

Dear Mn. Voors: Replying to your letter 
of February 11, I do not agree with your 
statement that there is a great deal of mis- 
understanding on this subject of co-op tax- 
ation. To the trade associations engaged in 
this fight the issue is crystal clear. It is well 
known that cooperative corporations enjoy 
tax favoritism. It is well known that co- 
operative corporations earn profits—that they 
are not partnerships; that they are not trus- 
tees; that they are not agents. The author- 
ity for this is contained in part 3, The Power 
of Congress To Tax Cooperatives on Net 
Margins prepared by the staffs of the Treas- 


ury and the Joint Committee on Internal ` 


Revenue Taxation, They say: 

“However, general statements have been 
made to the effect that the cooperatives are 
only agents, partnerships, or trusts; with the 
implication that they are not entities in their 
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own right capable of having income subject 
to tax. For this reason it is necessary to 
establish beyond question the fact that the 
cooperatives are separate corporate entities 
which are taxable as such.” 

In this same document they also say: 

“The cooperatives’ net margins are income 
to them regardless of patronage dividend 
contracts.“ 

You compare co-op distributions to trad- 
ing stamps and rebates. This is ridiculous, 
Cooperatives are not conducting a business 
that makes distributions regardless of 
whether they earn a profit or not. It so 
happens that co-op patrons are also owners 
of the co-op. Profits distributed to owners 
are taxable; this has been recognized by the 
Tax Court for years. 

With respect to your argument that “any 
business can return its profits to its cus- 
tomers in proportion to their patronage and 
it will not pay income tax on the amount 
of money so. returned,” all you are saying is 
that any business that becomes a cooperative 
will enjoy cooperative tax privileges, 

Our association is affiliated with a group 
of trade associations who have made our own 
studies and investigations on this subject and 
arrived at our own conclusions. We are 
unanimous in our position that any business 
that earns a profit for its owners should pay 
Federal income taxes thereon, 

In your letter to me you refer to two kinds 
of free enterprise. Again we must agree with 
the Joint Staffs in that we see no distinction 
taxwise between your cooperative corpora- 
tions and any other business operation. In 
each case they are owned by shareholders so 
therefore when you distribute your profits to 
your so-called patrons you are also dis- 
tributing your profits to your owners. As 
a result, the differences to which you refer 
are without foundation. 

You make a point of the cooperative being 
small business. This is not so. Many co-op 
corporations are big business—so big, in fact, 
that they have on occasion been indicted for 
monopoly. Co-ops have grown tremendously 
in many of the basic industries of the coun- 
try and are now doing a large percentage of 
the business done in such fields as fertilizer, 
grain, dairy, citrus fruits, etc. 

It is incorrect to state that NTEA and 
trade associations are seeking discriminatory 
taxation. We fail to see any reason why the 
cooperative corporation and its owners 
should not be obliged to pay the same in- 
come taxes as a fully taxed business cor- 
poration and its owners. This is simple tax 
justice and this is what the fight is all 
about. 

You mention that cooperative and mutual 
enterprises comprise some 13 million Ameri- 
can families and go on to say that a mere 
handful of people control the corporations 
of this country and are able to completely 
dominate whole industries and shut the door 
of those industries against all. competitors. 
This is manifestly untrue. There are over 
7 million stockholders in American cor- 
porations. 

Referring to your paragraph on reinvest- 
ment of patronage dividends. We are well 
aware that cooperatives are able to finance 
their expansion by keeping their profits on 
a tax-free basis. Other corporations are not 
granted this privilege. Under our present 
tax laws, corporations are fully taxed and the 
recipients of dividends are also fully taxed. 
We believe this same rule should apply to 
cooperative corporations and their owners. 

You refer to NTEA as associating itself 
with extreme political elements including 
Mr. T. Coleman Andrews. Mr. Andrews ad- 
dressed a meeting of the trade associations 
in Chicago. He was, until recently, a mem- 
ber of the Eisenhower official family as Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue. So far as I know, 
Mr. Andrews has no connection with NTEA 

or any of our trade association groups. How- 
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ever, he would be most welcome, as we con- 
sider him a very able gentleman. 

I can assure you that the members of the 
trade association with whom I am associ- 
ated are not unsuspecting people and it is 
these businessmen who are supporting the 
work of NTEA and the various trade associ- 
ations in this struggle for tax equality. The 
truly unsuspecting people are the rank and 
file taxpayers, who are, in-fact, the victims 
of tax injustice because they have to pay 
their taxes and in addition assume a larger 
burden because the co-ops don't pay their 
share. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. R. MOORS, 
Secretary. 

P. S—I.am sending a copy of your letter 
Along with a copy of this letter to my asso- 
Clates in the trade association field. 


Critical Shortage of Teachers—Temper- 
ing Mercy With Justice for Service- 
men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing two bills, one designed 
to meet a critical situation facing our 
entire Nation and the other to temper 
Mercy with justice for thousands of 
American servicemen, past and future. 

The national problem to which I al- 
lude, Mr. Speaker, is the critical short- 
age of teachers, both in our secondary 
8 and dur colleges and universi- 

A recent survey reveals that we will 
Need 1,906,889 new teachers by 1965 to 
Teplace those who die or leave the profes- 
sion, and to meet increased enrollments. 
If this need is to be met, one-half of all 
college graduates expected during the 
next decade will have to enter the teach- 
ing field. 

I recognize, of course, that there are 
Many reasons and factors behind our 
Present shortage of teachers. Not the 
least of these is the low-salary structure 
which prevails in all but a few States of 
the Union. But another factor contrib- 
uting to this shortage is the inability of 
thousands of qualified high-school grad- 
Uates to pursue a higher education and 
to enter the teaching profession. 

The Commission on Human Resources 
in Advanced Training has estimated that 
of all high-school students with an I. Q. 
of more than 130, only 56 percent go to 
College, and only 47 percent graduate. 

If we drop slightly down the scale to 
those with IQ's of 120 or more, only 47 
bercent go to college and only 37 per- 
cent graduate. Yet the Armed Forces 
regard all with an IQ of 110 or higher as 
fit material for officers candidate school. 

If we apply these percentages to our 
College-age population, which is defined 
by the Bureau of Census as 18-24 years 
of age, we find that there are approxi- 
Mately 2,300,000 young people in this 
age group. Under present circum- 
stances, only 1,100,000 will enter colleges 
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and only slightly more than 410,000 will 
earn degrees. This represents a loss of 
nearly 2 million young people with IQ’s 
higher than 120 who will not complete 
college. 

There can be no question whatever 
that many of these scholastically able 
young people fail to enter or remain in 
college simply because they are finan- 
cially unable to do so. 

I think that it has also become abun- 
dantly clear that the amount of private 
assistance now available to prevent this 
colossal waste is far from adequate and 
that the need can only be met by govern- 
mental action. - 

For this reason, I have introduced a 
measure today, establishing a national 
scholarship program. 

One of the provisions of my bill would 
create 50,000 scholarships a year for the 
next 10 years for students entering the 
field of education.. Before the bogey of 
Federal control of education is raised, 
let me point out that this is often only 
a smokescreen raised by those who are 
reluctant to act. We have seen during 
the administration of the GI bill of 
rights that Federal financing of a stu- 
dent's college education has not resulted 
in Government control over the policies 
or curriculum of our colleges and uni- 
versities. To administer the program of 
scholarships, there would be created in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare the position of Director of 
Scholarships and a Board of 16 drawn 
from the professional field who would 
set standards for the recipients of schol- 
arships, making tuition payments direct 
to the various institutions, and make 
subsistence payments direct to the quali- 
fying students, Scholarships would be 
divided on a statewide basis in propor- 
tion to the number of high school grad- 
uates in each State. 

Directly related to the teacher short- 
ake is the equally critical shortage in 
trained personnel in the scientific fields. 
The reason for this is not difficult to 
find. Twenty-three percent of our Na- 
tion’s public high schools offer no courses 
in physics and chemistry. During 1954 
1955, a total of 7,900 science teachers 
were needed, but only 3,600 were trained, 
and of these only 1,700 actually entered 
the teaching field. According to the Na- 
tional Education Association, the output 
of science teachers has declined 57 per- 
cent from 1950 to 1955. This at a time 
when science and technology are the 
very cornerstones of our security and our 
hope for peacetime prosperity. Yet, how 
can we expect our young people to be- 
come interested in the further study of 
science when they have been given no 
chance of becoming acquainted with it. 

The second provision of my scholar- 
ship bill provides for 20,000 undergrad- 
uate scholarships a year for 10 years for 
qualified students in the field of science- 

The president of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, J. R. Killian, Jr., 
stated in a recent article for Life maga- 
zine that our shortage of scientists has 
become the “best advertised shortage of 
our time” because of the well-known fact 
that Russia has been producing more 
trained scientists than has the United 
States. Mr, Killian went on to propose 
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a series of national scholarships to meet 
our emergency needs. He did prefer to 
have these scholarships financed by pri- 
vate sources, but he also felt that until 
private funds were available the Federal 
Government should do something to fill 
the partial vacuum. I certainly agree 
with Mr. Killian. 

Because quality is as important as 
quantity, my bill also sets up 5,000 post- 
graduate scholarships a year in the field 
of science. This should enable some of 
our gifted students to continue their 
education rather than face the neces- 
sity of having to accept positions after 
receiving their B. S. degree. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have every reason to be proud of 
the men and women whom we entrust 
today with the education of our children. 
They are doing an extraordinary job un- 
der difficult circumstances. But they 
need help—and the help of tomorrow 
must be trained today. 

Similarly, Mr. Speaker, we must face 
squarely the fact that the scientific de- 
mands of our Nation in this highly tech- 
nological era are falling upon too few 
shoulders. It may be no exaggeration 
to say that the outcome of the cold war 
and America’s continued leadership may 
well depend upon how squarely we face 
the challenging task before us. For this 
reason, I sincerely hope that the House 
Committee on Education and Labor will 
consider my proposals as soon as pos- 
sible. In the life of both people and 
nations, there comes a time for decision 
and action. With respect to our future 
teachers and scientists, that time is now. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also pleased to join 
in the sponsorship of a measure which 
will direct the Department of Defense to 
take a second look at the “less than hon- 
orable” or other than honorable” dis- 
charges which have been and are prov- 
ing an albatross around the necks of 
tens of thousands of former American 
servicemen. 

This bill proposes to amend existing 
statutes which do not authorize any of 
the military review or correction boards 
te take into consideration as a ground 
for correcting military discharges that 
a former serviceman has rehabilitated 
himself in civilian life. The bill author- 
izes an application before the appropri- 
ate military board for an individual not 
less than 3 years after he has been dis- 
missed or discharged from the military 
under other than honorable or under 
less than honorable conditions endeavor- 
ing to establish to the satisfaction of the 
military board by oral or written evi- 
dence or both that such individual has 
rehabilitated himself in civilian life and 
that his character and conduct and ac- 
tivities and habits have been good for a 
reasonable time; in no event not less 
than 3 years after his original discharge. 

The military board is directed to take 
into consideration each case on its own 
merits and shall consider the factors in- 
volved in the original discharge and dis- 
missals, including the reasons for the 
nature of the original discharge or dis- 
missal 


Applications and reapplications may 
be filed at any time beginning after 3 
years from the date of original discharge. 

The bill provides that no Government 
benefits shall be afforded any individual 
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who may be issued a new discharge or 
release by the military board upon review 
of his application. 

If the military board corrects and 
changes the type of original discharge 
it shall be dated back to the date of the 
original discharge and the corrected dis- 
charge shall be under honorable condi- 
tions. 

I want to point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
my bill does not apply where there has 
been sentence by general court-martial, 
but only to offenses which would be con- 
sidered minor or misdemeanors in civil- 
ian life. 

The clear purpose of this legislation is 
to give to the thousands of our American 
servicemen who received any type of dis- 
charge from the military, less than hon- 
orable, a reasonable opportunity to (a) 
erase the stigma which automatically 
attaches to him for a lifetime as a result 
of receiving such less than honorable 
discharge; (b) in applying for work and 
employment to present a type of dis- 
charge which will not cause the employer 
to immediately say “no” because of the 
type of discharge presented. 

It is believed that many thousands of 
discharges “less than honorable” are 
given to lads still in their teen-age years 
and a large number of them administra- 
tively and a great number of resignations 
by teen-agers when under great stress or 
strain and without due consideration of 
results. 

There can be no question of the fair- 
ness of this legislation, Mr. Speaker. In 
the fiscal year 1955, a total of 655,955 men 
and women were discharged from mili- 
tary service. Of these were 69,323 who 
received undesirable, bad conduct, or 
general discharges—those subject to re- 
view under the provisions of the bill 
which I have introduced. 

Further evidence in support of this 
legislation is found in the fact that in 
the 5-year period between July 1, 1950, 
and June 30, 1955, only 561 discharges 
were corrected or changed by the Boards 
for the Correction of Military and Naval 
Records, 


Thomas G. Masaryk: Champion of Human 


Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a little 
over 100 years ago, on March 7, 1850, 
there was born in Moravia a man who 
today is revered as one of the great 
champions of human freedom: Thomas 
G. Masaryk, 

Americans are particularly responsive 
to the greatness of Masaryk because of 
his own close personal association with 
our country, his marriage to an Amer- 
ican, and his friendship with Woodrow 
Wilson. We know, too, how much he 
drew his inspiration from our American 
ideals and institutions. 
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But the spirit of liberty and justice 
knows no natural boundaries. Masaryk 
today has become a world figure and we 
Americans in turn are in his debt for 
the contribution he made to freedom’s 
cause. 

I think we can repay that debt in some 
small measure by giving new life to our 
determination that Czechoslovakia shall 
once again be free. We know that in 
that land—as in other lands behind the 
Iron Curtain—the dedication to true de- 
mocracy remains undimmed by the op- 
pressor’s iron fist. We cannot today 
merely mouth sterils slogans, nor must 
we be terrified by the Soviet Union’s 
campaign of violence. A positive pro- 
gram aimed at a peaceful settlement is 
urgently needed. 

In this endeavor, Americans of all na- 
tional origins will join with heartfelt 
thanks that the greatness of Thomas 
Masaryk lives on to give us confidence 
that out of darkness shall come a re- 
birth of the freedom for which he gave 
his life. : 


The Latin American Ambassadors and the 
States of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
with a great deal of interest the excel- 
lent editorial appearing in the Tuesday, 
March 5, 1957, issue of the Americas 
Daily entitled The Latin American Am- 
bassadors and the States of the Union.” 
I know of the profound interest of a 
great many of my colleagues in the warm 
relations between the United States and 
our neighbors to the south and I re- 
quest that this editorial be reprinted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The edito- 
rial follows: 

From the Americas Daily of Miami Springs, 
Fla., of March 5, 1957] 
THE LATIN AMERICAN AMBASSADORS AND THE 
STATES OF THE UNION 

During the last few months, the diplo- 
matic representatives of the Latin American 
Republics have been especially invited to 
visit some of the States of the Union which 
are interested in inter-American relations. 

These invitations have had excellent re- 
sults, since during those visits stress has been 
given, in the respective States, to the great 
importance of the Latin American coun- 
tries. In the development of the respective 
programs there has been abundance of 
opportunities, which the ambassadors have 
been able to use to stress the convenience 
for the United States and Latin America in 
strengthening the bonds, of all kinds, of 
friendly hemispheric relations. 

There have been no protocol speeches dur- 
ing those visits. The speakers, both the 
diplomats and the hosts, have said many 
truthful things, of great transcendence for 
the inter-American friendship and solidarity. 
There has been an interesting campaign of 
reapproachment of positive mutual benefit. 

During this tour, through two Tennessean 
cities, Memphis and Knoxville, each Am- 
bassador was the guest at a United States 
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home. In this manner, there was a more 
propitious occasion for a better personal 
contact between the Latin .American rep- 
resentatives and the leading citizens of the 
above-mentioned cities. 3 

Taking ínto consideration the form in 
which the administrative life of the United 
States functions, this type of relations is 
of the utmost importance, as with them a 
larger endorsement to the plans of inter- 
American policies of the Washington Gov- 
ernment is given by the people. And that 
popular backing is necessary in a democracy 
as that of the United States, in which public 
opinion exercises, on its own right, a marked 
influence in the official decisions of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It is certain that visits of this nature will 
be repeated in the future and they will cover, 
little by little, all the States of the Union, 
or at least those with closer ties, in interna- 
tional commerce, politics, and culture. 

In the mind of the Latin American Am- 
bassadors, all the efforts to entertain them 
and make their stay pleasant in those States, 
leave, no doubt very pleasant impressions 
which, in one form or another, they know 
how to make known to their governments 
and peoples. 


Youth’s Stake in Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 15, 1957, there appeared in the 
daily newspaper of San Marcos, Tex., the 
San Marcos Record, four of the winners 
in a statewide essay contest, the subject 
of which was Youth’s Stake in Soil Con- 
servation. The context, sponsored by 
the Fort Worth Press, was promoted 
locally by the Soil Conservation Service 
and other civic clubs. 

First place in the senior division was 
won by Miss Karen O’Banion; while sec- 
ond place was awarded to Miss Janice 
Little, both of San Marcos, Tex. In the 
junior division, the winners were Miss 
Leanice Harp and Wesley Odell, of Wim- 
berly, Tex. 

Because of the timely nature of the 
subject matter discussed in the essays, 
I know that Members of Congress will 
be interested to note the perception of 
the youngest of the students, Wesley 
Odell, whose essay follows: 

Youtn’s STAKE IN SOIL CONSERVATION 

(By Wesley Odell) 

Soil conservation is very important to Tex- 
as. When the first settlers came to Texas 
they began to clear the land of trees because 
they thought there were too many of them. 
When they cleared land they often s 
soll erosion because much of the land was 
uneven, and there was nothing left to keep 
the water from washing away the topsoil. 

In 1882, Howard Duke began to terrace 
his fields, but soil-conservation service was 
not started officially until 1910. The Soil 
Conservation Districts Act was passed by the 
Texas Legislature in 1939, and by January 1. 
1955, there were 171 soil-conservation dis- 
tricts all working to save our Texas topsoils- 

Some of the soils of Texas wash away more 
than others. Sandy soil washes away when 
there is a heavy rain or blows when a strong 
wind comes. Black clay soil doesn't wash or 
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blow away as much as sand does. Soils wash 
or blow because they don't have the roots of 
Plants, grass, or trees to hold the soil in 
Place. 

There are many things we can do to help 
Save the soils of Texas. We can terrace our 
fields so water will not wash the topsoil 
away. Ranchers can save much topsoil by 
having just enough stock to graze the grass 
and yet leave plenty of roots to hoid the 
soil. If people who clear pastureland of 
trees would leave more trees to hold the 
Soll together, we wouldn't lose so much top- 
soil and save many acres of topsoll that now 
go down the rivers. In some places we could 
build dams to prevent washing. 

These practices in saving the soll of Texas 
Will help to keep our State a good place to 
live in for us who are young. 


Farmers Stress Need for Soil Bank Change 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23,1957 


Mrs, KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
Cause of the tremendous importance of 
the soil bank as it affects the small 
farmer, I think it appropriate at this 
time to point to the reactions of my 
constituents. Mr. Albany J. Capistran, 
of Crookston, Minn., was in my office re- 
cently, and I took down verbatim what 
he had to say. 

These problems one cannot often see 
from a legislative or administrative level. 
They are practical down-to-earth sug- 
gestions. We should consider these with 
an eye to further improvements in the 
Soil bank. Under leave to extend my 
Temarks, I request permission to insert 
his offhand remarks and also the letter 
he wrote to the editor of the Crookston 
Times, Crookston, Minn., which appeared 
in the column Valley Farmers’ Opinions: 

REPORT OF CONVERSATION 
THE SOIL BANE 

If the soll bank were to have the land 
entered in the soil bank on the 5-year pe- 
riod with the provision that they could use 
It anytime it was best for the farmer. The 
good land near Crookston is not in the soil 
bank. The law should be changed so that 
the land put into the soll bank could be 
Planted with clover, alfalfa, or summer- 
fallow. Acres put in soll bank should be 
shifted so that crops could be planted any- 
tlme between 1 and 5 years. They could 
stili leave the 5-year term but should be able 
to shift the acres on the farm. Under the 
Presently set up 5-year way, land gains little 
fertility and good land will not be put in the 
Soil bank. This keeps 90 percent of the 
farmers from joining in the program. I have 
attended a number of farm meetings and out 
Of the farmers with whom I talked, I have 
Only known three farmers who would join 
the soil bank or had any intention of put- 
ting land into the bank in our area. Under 
the present setup, all these farmers thought 
that they should be allowen to plant clover, 
alfalfa, etc., and then they could have a 
good weed-control program as well as a soil- 

program, and the way it is now, farmers 

are not going to take land out of production, 

&nd only the poorest type of land will go 

into the bank—the good land will continue 
to produce and grow crops, 
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On the farm survey thet was made which 
covered approximately 82 farmers, they were 
asked what would do the most good to the 
farmer in the territory without a lot of Gov- 
ernment expense and one of the major things 
that came up was for the Federal Govern- 
ment to appropriate for loans to farmers to 
bulla machine sheds on a 10-year loan basis 
at low interest rates. In Minnesota, due to 
the weather conditions, machine-shedded 
machines last longer, about 20 percent long- 
er. These figures are taken from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, extension service division. 
Under the plan, farmers will be able to build 
and use as they pay. It is felt that out of 
82 farmers, 68 farmers agreed that under 
these terms they would be able to build 
and it would do the most good in extending 
the life of the machinery. Most of the 
farmers felt that the 10-year period with 
low interest would help solve their problem. 
Most farmers cannot go into the 5-year plan 
on account of finances—they would like 
quonset huts and grain storage built under 
the same deal. The period should be 10 years 
instead of 5 because (1) they would be 
able to collect on the interest rate; (2) would 
make more orderly marketing, and another 
thing, it is good from a major food grains 
distributing standpoint, and in case of 
emergencies all food grains would not be 
stored in big terminals alone, but also on 
farms. 

Much of the machinery is built with 
lighter, nonrustproof metals, and naturally 
do not last as long as machinery built before 
1952—as for example on combines, difference 
in price between 1952 and 1956 is $1,500.50— 
the material used is two gage lighter. If the 
farmer was allowed to borrow money on a 
10-year plan, with low interest rates, to build 
sheds to preserve his machinery he would 
gain 20 percent value in time. Four out of 
every five farmers agreed that they approved 
of the shedding plan. 

Would like to see: (1) Amend the soil bank 
as recommended above; (2) plan to provide 
for shedding farm equipment on a low inter- 
est, 10-year payment plan. 


[From the Crookston (Minn.) Times] 


VALLEY Farmers’ OPINIONS: LETTERS To THE 
TIMES EDITOR AND CONGRESS 


To the EDITOR: 

I have been following with much interest 
all the letters submitted on the farm prob- 
lems in our Red River Valley. I would like 
to give you my thanks for getting area farm- 
ers to submit their views. 

I would like to touch upon some of the 
different things as I see them in our great 
American problems. Everybody in Washing- 
ton talks about farm issues and nobody 
agrees on what the farm issue is or what 
should be done about it right away. 

As a farmer I feel very disturbed when 
our farm problems are going to be political 
dynamite. There are many farm issues and 
farm problems that will vary from region 
to region and commodity to commodity. 
There is no one group of farm organiza- 
tions, or political party alone that can solve 
these great problems. If the American 
farmer is going to get what he rightly de- 
serves, a program that will be good with 
long-range ideas can be made up using a 
lot of the good plans from all the farm 
groups. 

The first thing, when we talk about farms 
we can put them in three classes: Small, 
usually 80 acres or under; family size farms, 
160 to 640 acres; and large farms, 640 acres 
into the thousands. 

Just what is happening to our farms? 
The farm census shows that United States 
farms are becoming fewer and larger. The 
number of farms have declined 11 percent 
and are over 9 percent larger in size. Farm 
population has been decreasing and we now 
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have only about 13 percent of the United 
States population on farms. 

Now it appears that many of the real 
small farms may be taken up by larger farms 
because the cost of equipment and operat- 
ing expenses makes too high an invest- 
ment for the net return. 

The family farm which can be in size 
from 160 to 320 acres, and some up to 640, 
is usually a somewhat diversified farm and 
is the backbone of our Nation, It is on 
this type of farm that families group up and 
work together, and grow and produce almost 
any crop or livestock that our country needs 
to balance supply and demand. 

Now the big farms are usually owned and 
operated under one man and are certainly 
not good for our country. There are some 
very efficient operators who do deserve praise, 
but for the most of them this Is not true. 
Many large farmers are just suitcase farmers 
who move in to seed and harvest and then 
go. Most of these big farms are the ones that 
create our surpluses because usually they 
don't feed any of what they raise. 

The big operator can produce cheaper be- 
cause of large-scale production and can stand 
that price squeeze longer than the family 
farmer. We are fortunate in not having 
many of these large farms in our area. The 
family size farm is the biggest asset that we 
have in the community and the Nation as a 
whole. 

If you had 10 families living off the same 
amount of land as 1 big operator controls 
just look what business and industry would 
be selling. There would be 10 sets of ma- 
chinery, household goods and appliances as 
against a few big machines for the big op- 
erator. If one wants to see business and 
towns shrinking just go where there are a lot 
of big farmers like in northwestern Minne- 
sota, parts of Canada and Washington. 
Farms should not be judged by acres alone 
in all places, but it can be a guide to go by. 

Now let's take a look at the harsh facts of 
our agricultural economy and also some of 
the things that were responsible for build- 
ing a surplus. In August 1952, parity was 
at 100 percent. Since 1952, income is down 
25 percent; this is 7 percent under a year 
ago and the lowest since October 1940, and 
according to forecasts of the Department of 
Agriculture, farm parity will drop still fur- 
ther, / 

Retail food prices in November 1955 were 
less than 2 percent below that of November 
1954, while farmers had taken a 10-percent 
reduction in their selling prices and produc- 
tion and marketing costs. were up 5 percent. 

Farmers are now getting only 39 cents out 
of every dollar spent in retail stores, the 
lowest since 1940. Middlemen and proces- 
sor of farm produce are making the highest 
profits in their history even though their 
costs are more due in part to making con- 
venient food packages and extra services 
that the American housewife has come to 
expect. An example of this is 36 cents a 
dozen for No. 1 eggs on a farm at Crookston 
for the same week that eggs sold for 78 
cents in New York retail ‘stores (January 
1956). 

Now let’s set the record straight on our 
buildup of farm surpluses and take the farm- 
er from behind the eight ball. In the spring 
of 1952, Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
was called before the Senate Agriculture 
Committee to be questioned as to whether 
national security goals could be met. Our 
Nation was involved in a deadly serious at- 
tempt to halt Communist aggression in Ko- 
rea and prevent a world war III from break- 
ing out. Food and fiber as well as feed grains 
and other commodities were urgently needed 
to win a war. Mass meetings were held all 
over the country and farmers were urged to 
produce more with less manpower and ma- 
chinery. The record of achievement in agri- 
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cultre’s response is a glorious one in our 
Nation’s history. 

The 1952 goals were met by agriculture 
and the Nation was prepared for whatever 
might come, continued war or peace. 

No one then, whether Republican or Demo- 
crat, challenged the Nation's need of the 
wanted production; but both hoped that 90 
percent of parity-price support was high 
enough to get the needed production. Then 
in 1953, our Nation had no alarming sur- 
plus, but just a safety reserve that was 
needed in time of emergency. 

The farmers of the Red River Valley did 
not create a wheat surplus. The good qual- 
ity hard spring wheat that is desirable for 
milling is not the kind that is causing our 
surplus, We should not take any more cut 
in our wheat acreage in the valley as we 
have taken too big a cut already. The win- 
ter wheatgrower is the farmer who caused 
the surplus and should be the one to take 
the acreage cut. 

Surpluses are not as bad as we are led to 
believe, and I thank God that I live in a 
country that can have surpluses instead of 
shortages. Our carryover in 1953 was 562 
million bushels of wheat and 27 million tons 
of feed grains. Now if surpluses are unman- 
ageable and are to be blamed for the de- 
pressing prices of agriculture, they are sur- 
pluses created by price-decreasing, income- 
reducing policies and not the result of 90 
percent of parity. If mo satisfactory pro- 
gram can be devised to protect farmers dur- 
ing this price-squeeze period of adjusting 
production to world conditions, then it is up 
to Washington to give subsidies to farmers 
right away. 

Secretary Benson is attempting to control 
production by lowering farm prices. Yet 
production has gone up consistently, most 
of all the feed grains that were cut the most. 
Our wheat surpluses have almost doubled 
and our feed grains and other concentrates 
which were lowered most has a carryover 
of from 27 million tons to 197 million tons 
for the 1955-56 seasons. 

This is 14 percent higher than average. 
‘Therefore, we need 100 percent of parity 
with acreage control to solve the farmers’ 
problems and get rid of surpluses. Parity 
should be set on the 1952 figures. Farm 
prices and markets are made in Washington 
and not on the farm. Farmers must get price 
protection from government in return for 
industry's privileges to have balance of trade 
which means importing farm produce in 
exchange for manufactured goods. 

Im not saying legislation alone can solve 
the farmer's problems or that a farmer 
should depend solely on legislation. What I 
am saying is that government has the re- 
sponsibility to promote the welfare of 
farmers as it does the welfare of other seg- 
ments of our economy. Agricultural income 
and purchasing power must be brought back 
into balance, or else the farmers cannot 
share in the living standards with everyone 
else in our country. 

I will list some other things that I think 
will help the farm economy: 

1. Give us back a good AAA program with 
some real sensible and practical farm prac- 
tices and have enough money appropriated 
to make it work. The 1956 farm program 
is about worthless. 

2. Loan farmers money on 10-year loans 
with 3 percent interest to build more grain 
storage on farms, giving actual farmers more 
of a chance to make the money on grain 
storage instead of big terminals. This would 
also control more orderly marketing. 

3. Loan farmers money on 10-year loans 
at 3 percent interest to build machine sheds 
and quonsets. This would be a big item as 
farmers could have machine storage under a 
program of pay-as-you-use. Machinery and 
rubber-tired equipment has a 20 percent 
longer life if kept in dry sheds. 
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4. Sell surplus feed in the community 
where it is, if possible, at 50 percent.of its 
loan value. This would be a great boost to 
farmers right now and save a lot of trans- 
portation charges. Grain could be mixed 
with coal-tar dies and salt to color it so it 
could not get back into market channels. 

5. Immediately rewrite the present unfair 
parity formula to provide a reasonable yard- 
stick for measuring the purchasing power of 
farmers relative to other groups in the na- 
tional economy. 

My farm plan is to take 33 percent of 
cultivated farm acres out of production. A 
sound farm practice normally would be to 
keep 25 percent out of production in soll- 
bullding practices and weed control. Now if 
every farmer would take 8 percent more out 
of crops, but still keep our acreage control on 
wheat or on crops that might be necessary for 
controls as might be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The farmer would get 
100 percent of parity for all crops raised. It 
would really mean that 8 percent extra land 
out of production will bring more cash re- 
turn per farm and the surplus will be taken 
care of at the same time bringing more 
money to the farmer and costing the Govern- 
ment less. To run such a plan would be 
very simple and some conditions could be 
written into it to help the small and me- 
dium-sized farmer. 

As an example: The farmer with 160 acres 
or less could use his 33 percent of cultivated 
acres for pasture, hay land, corn for feed or 
silage, etc., and still be in the program for 
100 percent of parity. Then farms over 160 
acres can rotate these 33 percent cultivated 
acres in legumes, green-manured crops ap- 
proved in the territory, or permanent grass 
or summer fallow protected against weeds or 
erosion. A payment should be given on this 
grass or legume acreage of about $6 an acre 
and $3 an acre on protected summer fallow 
with a provision that some of these acres 
could be used for pasture or hay in case of 
drought, hall or other disasters of nature. A 
county committee would make the inspec- 
tions and give the O. K. if necessary. This 
plan would be very simple to run as it Just 
means checking out production acres and 
wheat or other crops allotted acres. 

This plan may be a long way from being 
perfect, but farmers if you will figure it out 
for your own farm you will see that most 
every farm will be getting more money for 
less bushels, creating no surpluses, getting 
rid of surpluses fast that we now have on 
hand, and you will have a good soll-bullding 
program as well as weed control. 

In closing we must be realistic and re- 
member that acres must be taken out of pro- 
duction and it all depends on which plan is 
best for the farmer. Just remember that it 
is flexibility of methods that we need in a 
farm program, and not flexibility of income 


and prices. 
ALBANY J, CAPISTRAN. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 


Give Investors a Break 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the Rock Hill (S. C.) Evening 
Herald: 
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GIVE Investors A Break 


With prices higher each year, the Federal 
Government might think about issuing “pur- 
chasing power” bonds to give investors a 
break. 

Purchasing power bonds would be tied to 
the cost of living. If the cost of living moved 
up, the value of the bonds would move up at 
the same rate. 

This would protect savers against inflation. 

As things stand now, people who buy 
United States Government savings bonds ac- 
tually lose money in the long run. If you 
pay $18.75 for a $25 series E savings bond, you 
draw 30 cents interest the first year. That is 
a shade under 144 percent. If you cashed the 
bond in at the end of 3 years, you would 
draw $1.05 in interest, 214 percent. 

But in the 3 years it took your money to 
earn that 2½ percent interest the cost of liv- 
ing might go up 9 percent. This is based on 
the estimate of economists that living costs 
go up about 3 percent per year. 

The Treasury Department has asked Con- 
gress to let it raise the present 3 percent in- 
terest rate on series E and series H bonds to 
314 percent. The Department also wants to 
revise the interest schedule, so that bonds 
cashed in at the end of 3 years would pay 3 
percent interest, instead of the present 214 
percent interest. 

Even with these changes it is hard to see 
how investors would benefit by putting their 
money into savings bonds. The Government 
has an obligation to do one of two things: 
(1) Halt the rising cost of living or (2) offer 
investors bonds that will keep pace with 
rising living costs. 

Because the Government can control infla- 
tion, it would seem the Government has a 
moral obligation to repay its debts with 
money just as valuable as the money it 
borrowed. 


Postal Rate Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn the 
following editorial written by Mr. 
Charles E. Puskar, executive secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of 
Postmasters, who is also postmaster at 
Imperial, Pa., which is located in my 
district. This editorial appeared in the 
January 1957 issue of the Postmasters 
Gazette, the official publication of the 
National Association of Postmasters: 

THE NATIONAL SECRETARY'S PAGE 
(By Charles E. Puskar) 

Early action can be expected on postage 
rate legislation by the 85th Congress. Last 
year, when time ran out on the 84th Con- 
gress before action could be taken by the 
Senate on the rate bill, Senator OLIN D. 
JOHNSTON, chairman of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee stated that 
early consideration of that important legis- 
lation could be expected. 

You will recall that the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a postage rate bill that 
would increase first-class mail to 4 cents, 
and would increase the rates on second- and 
third-class mail. It was estimated that the 
total increase in revenue would be almost 
$500 million a year, The fact that the House 
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approved the measure by a 217 to 165 vote 
indicates that the 84th Congress was aware 
Of the need for increasing postage rates. 

The aggregate deficit since 1946 is over 
$5 billion in the Post Office Department. In 
Other words, the national debt has been 
increased by postal deficits during the past 
10 years in the amount of $5 billion and 
Must eventually be paid by the taxpayers 
of the Nation, probably by a future genera- 
tion. In effect, the users of the mail during 
the past 10 years have saddied future tax- 
Payers with their postage bill. 

Postmasters are especially aware of the 
fact that during the past 10 years, as the 
deficit mounted, the physical plants and 
the facilities were allowed to deteriorate, 
In spite of increasing demands for postal 
Service by reason of an ever increasing popu- 
lation and business economy, facilities were 
Not expanded and practically no new post 
Offices were built. It is to the everlasting 
Credit of postmasters and all post office em- 
Ployees, that the service was maintained at 
a high standard of efficiency during the past 
10 years during which time the postal serv- 
ice practically doubled. 

In the meantime the costs of man service 
increased. Congress rightfully raised salaries 
Of postal personnel and transportation costs 
increased proportionately, It is estimated 
that the deficit in 1957 under the present 
Postage rate structure will be well over 
$500,000. The measure that passed the House 
Of Representatives last year would provide 
an estimated additional revenue of not quite 
$500 million, as mentioned above. There- 
fore, it has been suggested that the rates 
Should be increased above those proposed 

year. 

This writer does not agree with some peo- 
Ple who believe it would be a calamity and 
& gross injustice upon the users of the mail, 
if the Post Office Department were to show a 
Slight profit above operating costs. It is 
argued by some that, since all other depart- 
Ments of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment charge the cost of operations to 


the Government, the Post Office Department 


Should also operate in the red. The fallacy 
of that thinking was evident in the report of 
the House Post Office Committee last year 
Which gaid in effect that the users of the 
mall should pay the cost of mall service. 

A nickel? A new theory has been advanced 
in the past 2 years that first-class mail 
Should be increased to 5 cents per ounce 
and that the designation “first-class” mail 
should mean it would be handled in the 
Most expeditious manner in order to insure 
the fastest possible delivery. Under that 

ry, first-class mall would be transported 
Via the fastest carrier to the city designated 
on the address whether by air, or surface. 
There would cease to be an air mail rate as 
Such, but all first-class mail would be trans- 
Ported by air if earlier delivery could be 
Made than by surface transportation. It 
Would make it possible to guarantee 24-hour 
delivery of first-class mail to any point in 
the Nation. 

It is doubtful if the commercial air lines 
are equipped to handle all the long haul mail 
at this time. However, it is an interesting 
theory and may eventually be considered by 

ngress. 

It is a fact that our neighbor, Canada, 
charges 5 cents per ounce for first-class mail 
and shows a 168 percent return on that class 
Mail, and almost without exception, the 
Countries of the world require their postal 
service to operate on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
If Congress raised first-class mail to 4 cents 
Per ounce, the return on that class of mail 
Would still be less than 130 percent. It is 
- Benerally agreed that it would not be feasibie 
or practical to increase rates on second- and 
third-class mall to the point where that 
Class of mail would pay its own way. Just 
last month, the Crowell-Colller Publishing 
Co, decided to discontinue: publication of 
Collier's and Woman's Home Companion be- 


cause both of those magazines with a com- 
bined circulation of 84 million had been 
losing money. If rates on second- and 
third-class mail were increased 100 percent, 
the postage would not be adequate to pay 
the cost of delivering that class of mail, and 
many publishing firms would be forced out 
of business, according to testimony of their 
representatives. Therefore it Is apparent 
that any substantial increase in postal reve- 
nue must come from first-class mail. 

In recent years parcel-post rates have been 
increased by more than 110 percent, and 
postal cards and drop letters have been in- 
creased by 100 percent without great protest 
by the general public. With the assurance 
of even better mail service, new post offices 
where needed, and modern facilities and 
procedures in the postal service, it is doubt- 
ful if the postal patrons would offer general 
objection to paying a nickel to mail a letter. 
When Congress considers postage rate leg- 
islation this year, it may be well for them to 
take a long look at the suggestion that first- 
class mail be raised to 5 cents. In view of 
the fact that letter mail postage has not 
been increased during the past 25 years, that 
proposal does not seem too far out of line 
with present-day prices. 

Our interest as postmasters in the postage 
rates is manifold, As the field managers in 
our great postal system, we have a deep sense 
of pride in our accomplishments and in the 
service. We are getting tired of hearing the 
word “deficit” in relation to the fiscal con- 
dition of our Department and we know it is 
high time that our great Nation provide post 
offices and facilities for all communities as 
befits the greatest government in the world. 
We feel that the faithful one-half million 
postal employees are entitled to modern 
working conditions and decent salaries. We 
want to give our patrons the best postal 
service in the world by being able to expand 
our service as demanded by increasing popu- 
lations and economies, but we need addi- 
tional financial allowances In order to accom- 
plish our objective. 

We hope Congress will take action within 
the next few months on postage rate legisla- 
tion. Postmasters can help by telling their 
Congressmen and Senators about the dis- 
graceful fiscal situation in the Post Office 
Department and asking for support of an 
adequate increase in postage rates. 


* 


The 168th Anniversary of the House of 
Representatives 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY Mr Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in the 
House in paying tribute to Alexander 
Hamilton and commemorating the 200th 
anniversary of his birth. The occasion 
is of signal interest to me, as national 
commander of the Coast Guard League 
and an officer in the temporary Coast 
Gu Reserve, because Alexander 

ton was the real founder of our 
Coast Guard. 

On August 4 of this Hamilton bi- 
centennial year, the anniversary date of 
the establishment by Congress of the 
Revenue Cutter Service, the forerunner 
of our present Coast Guard, the Coast 
Guard League with the cooperation of 
the United States Coast Guard, will 
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sponsor a nationwide observance of this 
auspicious event. In connection with 
that occasion I will take the opportunity 
now to relate a brief history of the es- 
tablishment of the Coast Guard, the 
first of our military type services to have 
been formally organized by act of Con- 


gress, 

The distinguished. Members of the 
House who spoke earlier have told of 
Alexander Hamilton’s personal and po- 
litical history, and of his appointment 
as our first Secretary of the Treasury. 
Within 3 years after taking office, Ham- 
ilton brought order and efficiency into 
the chaotic national finances and es- 
tablished a pattern of fiscal solvency 
that helped to carry the Nation through 
the critical years of its development. 
Through this entire period, as indeed 
through all of his public career, he was 
motivated by one major purpose—the 
strengthening of the Union. 

Collection of revenues was one of the 
most difficult problems facing the first 
Secretary of the Treasury. During the 
period of British control smuggling had 
become a popular activity as part of the 
struggle to eliminate “taxation without 
representation.” By the time the Revo- 
lution was over, smuggling had become a 
habit, and unless it were stopped, there 
was an excellent chance that the young 
Nation would go bankrupt. N 

Hamilton, therefore, sought and, on 
August 4, 1790, obtained from Congress 
authority to launch a seagoing military 
force to collect revenues. The Revenue 
Cutter Service, as the fleet was first 
known, consisted of “10 boats, 2 for the 
coasts of Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire; 1 for Long Island Sound; 1 for 
New York; 1 for the bay of Delaware; 2 
for the Chesapeake—these, of course, to 
ply along the neighboring coasts—1 for 
the coasts, bays, and harbors of South 
Carolina; and 1 for the coasts, bays, and 
harbors of Georgia.” 

The 10 boats were cutter types—that 
is, heavy-keeled schooners that could 
carry plenty of sail for speed. 

Boats of from 36- to 40-feet keel will 


answer the purpose, each * * * armed with 
swivels— 


Hamilton told Congress. They cost 
$1,000 apiece. Thus was born the Reve- 
nue Cutter Service, and the forerunner 
of today’s Coast Guard. 

The organic act placed the new Serv- 
ice under the direct control of the Presi- 
dent. It also authorized the appoint- 
ment of 40 officers of military rank. 
This professional corps of commissioned 
officers were strongly urged by Hamilton 
in anticipation of the expansion of this 
small fleet both in size and function. 

From the very beginning, the Coast 
Guard was faced with a difficult task 
which required great tact and judgment 
in dealing with the public. Hamilton's 
instructions of June 4, 1791, were that 
officers of the new Revenue Marine dis- 
play activity, vigilance, and firmness, 
marked with moderation and good 
temper. 

Upon these last qualities not less than the 
former— 


He warned— 


must depend the success of the establish- 
ment. 
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Officers must always keep in mind that 
their countrymen are freemen, and as 
such are impatient of everything that 
bears the least mark of a domineering 
spirit. They must refrain with the most 
guarded circumspection from whatever 
has the semblance of haughtiness, rude- 
ness, or insult. They must overcome 
difficulties by cool and temperate perse- 
verance in their duty and moderation 
rather than by vehemence or violence. 
This is still very good advice for law- 
enforcement officers. 

To protect seaborne commerce from 
the hazards of rocks and shoals, Hamil- 
ton also proposed the establishment of 
a Lighthouse Service.. This amounted 
to a proposal that the Federal Govern- 
ment accept responsibility for safety at 
sea—a doctrine which has become a 
fundamental peacetime mission of the 
Coast Guard. On August 7, 1789, Presi- 
dent Washington approved the act of 
Congress which incorporated lighthouses 
and other aids to navigation into a Fed- 
eral system, launching the National Gov- 
ernment upon its course of guarding the 
coast in the interest of safety and se- 
curity afloat. 

In 1804 Hamilton's career was cut 
short when he was fatally wounded in 
a duel with a political adversary, Aaron 
Burr. But he had already left a pro- 
found and permanent impression on his 
country’s history. 

The Coast Guard is, in a very real 
sense, one of Hamilton’s legacies to our 
Nation. This service has come a long 
way since the days of the original reve- 
nue cutters. Compared with those 10 
small vessels, the Coast Guard today 
operates 178 cutters and buoy tenders of 
the larger types in addition to many 
smaller craft. Its fixed and rotary- 
wing aircraft number 126, and a total of 
38,389 aids to navigation are maintained 
in the United States, its Territories, pos- 
sessions, and overseas military bases, It 
is a fitting testimonial to a man who, 
perhaps more than any other of his 
time, understood the true importance of 


a maritime protective force to our coun-- 


try’s economic future. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now like to in- 
vite every Member of the House to take 
part with the Coast Guard League, the 
Coast Guard, and their home communi- 
ties in the patriotic exercises to be held 
on August 4 of this year in celebration of 
the 167th birthday of the United States 
Coast Guard. As national commander 
of the Coast Guard League I can assure 
you of a cordial welcome. 


New Jersey Republican 
Labor Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 


Republican Party in New Jersey in the 
years that have passed has made a rec- 
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ord of forward-looking and progressive 
legislation that would be helpful to labor 
in the State of New Jersey. It may not 
have always done all that in the opinion 
of some should have been done, yet, it 
has been of a character that establishes 
it as worthwhile. 

In this connection, I now wish to set 
forth a résumé of the accomplishments 
of the Republican legislature of New 
Jersey in the field of labor during the 
past 3 years, I realize that this will 
only give a part of the splendid record 
that has been made by the Republican 
Party in the State of New Jersey, in the 
years that have passed, but, it is suffi- 
cient to show that the Republican Party 
in New Jersey continues to be helpful 
and desirous of serving the best inter- 
ests of the working men and working 
women of the State of New Jersey. 

In presenting the New Jersey Republi- 
can labor story, it is a pleasure to record 
that through Republican efforts in the 
legislature and by a number of its Re- 
publican governors, New Jersey ranks 
among the foremost States in the Na- 
tion in modern, progressive labor legis- 
lation. The most recent improvement 
in the beneficial, forward-looking New 
Jersey labor laws was enacted in 1956 
by the Republican legislature. In direct 
cooperation with leaders of labor and 
business a committee of Republicans 
completely revised the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. A new wage and com- 
pensation schedule was adopted. Maxi- 
mums for temporary total disability 
were increased to $40 per week. 

Under this new law the maximum for 
permanent total disability was raised 
from $30 to $40 per week while the maxi- 


mum for permanent partial disability 


was raised to $35. 

The maximum compensation awarded 
to widows with or without children on 
the death of a husband was raised to 
$40 per week. In Pennsylvania, the 
maximum for a widow with 3 children is 
$37.50 and for the widow alone is $33.75. 
In New York for a widow alone, a maxi- 
mum of $24 per week is allowed. If she 
has 3 children it rises to the New Jersey 
maximum of $40 per week. 

The Republican legislators also pro- 
vided for increases in the duration of 
benefits for the loss of vision. Funeral 
allowances were increased to $400. A 
lump-sum payment of up to $1,000 was 
made available to a widow who remar- 
ries before her benefit period is up. An- 
other new feature of the act is the pro- 
vision that an innocent employee in- 
jured through the horseplay of another 
is entitled to compensation. Further, 
employees must now repair or replace 
prosthetic devices broken or destroyed 
as a result of a compensable accident. 

The entire liberalization of the work- 
men’s compensation law took a construc- 
tive group of Republican legislators 4 
months of steady work. It was origi- 
nated, studied, and adopted as a Repub- 
lican measure. 

During the previous year, in 1955, the 
Republican legislature in New Jersey 
adopted one of the country’s most liberal 
formulas for unemployment and tempo- 
rary disability benefits by raising maxi- 
mum benefits to $35 per week. 
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Yn order to qualify for the present 
maximum, a New Jersey worker need 
have earned an average pay of $55.01 per 
week. In Pennsylvania, a worker can 
qualify for $35 unemployment compen- 
sation only if he has earned $66.38, and 
in New York $67. Put another way, for 
@ weekly gross wage of $55.01 in New 
Jersey, a worker may receive up to $35 
per week as compensation but could only 
receive $29 in Pennsylvania and $30 in 
New York. Under Michigan’s benefit 
formula, a worker would have to earn 
$75.51 a week in order to qualify for that 
State’s maximum which is $30 per week. 

Another advantage to the workingman 
in this Republican-sponsored program is 
the financing of the fund out of which 
payments are made. This fund is raised 
by a dual tax on employer and employee 
alike. However, the employee's tax re- 
mains stable, at A of 1 percent of his 
first $3,000 of salary. Should an em- 
ployer experience extensive personnel 
unemployment at his plant or should the 
general level of the State fund go down, 
the employers’ rate of contribution auto- 
matically goes up to a maximum of 3.6 
percent of payroll. Thus, it is the em- 
ployer, not the employee, who bears the 
brunt of fluctuating unemployment in 
the State. The covered employment 
payroll in New ersey for 1956 amounted 
to $6,700,000,000. 

Again, the Republican legislature did 
this splendid and worthwhile job of 
liberalizing unemployment and tempo- 
rary disability benefits. 

Perhaps the most significant achieve- 
ment for the workers of New Jersey with- 
in the past 2 years, in the unemployment 
compensation field, was the passage of a 
Republican bill decentralizing payment 
of unemployment checks. Prior to the 
enactment of this law, a claimant re- 
ported to his local employment office, 
certified to his eligibility for unemploy- 
ment benefits and left the office empty- 
handed. Their certification was then 
mailed to the Trenton office, and after 
a prolonged wait of several weeks, a 
check signed by the State treasurer was 
forwarded to them. Under the new law, 
when a claimant reports to his or her 
local unemployment office, they reecive 
a check that day, before they leave, for 
their past week of unemployment. 

This law, enabling unemployed per- 
sons to receive their checks after a short 
waiting period—when the unemployed 
worker most needs the money—was 
passed by a straight Republican vote— 
two-thirds of the assembly and the Sen- 
ate—over a Democratic governor’s veto 
and strong objections. 

Over the years, Republican legislators 
haye provided for most eventualities. 
They created a cushion on which the 
unemployed worker could rest when his 
or her job was not there. This cushion 
is unemployment compensation, and a 
worker need only apply and fulfill cer- 
tain minimal requirements to obtain it. 
At the same time, while they are re- 
ceiving their unemployment compensa- 
tion checks, their State employment 
service will help them find a new job. 

New Jersey’s working men and women 
have other cushions. If a worker is in- 
jured during the course of his or her 
work, he or she is entitled to workmen's 
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Compensation. Their medical expenses 
will be paid; they will be compensated 
kor their loss of wages; and, after being 
back on the job, they will continue to re- 
ceive payments for their injury and dis- 
ability. 

Another remarkable achievement for 
the workingman- and workingwoman in 
New Jersey is the existence of the tem- 
Porary disability benefits law. Only four 
States in the United States have such a 
law. Initiated by Republican Governor 
Driscoll and introduced by a Republican 
State senator in 1948, this law set up a 
system of weekly benefits payable to 
Workers suffering off-the-job illness or 
accident and hence not covered by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Total 
benefits paid under this program in 1955 
amounted to $35,500,000. 

New Jersey's accident or disability 
Coverage goes even further. If a worker 
is going home at night and is injured, 
for example, while getting off the bus 
and cannot report for work, he or she 
May qualify for the temporary disability 
benefits—and this quite apart from their 
Private, civil right to sue the bus com- 
Pany. 

When a New Jersey worker is ready 
and able to go to work, he or she knows 
they have protection on the job. Their 
State government has passed compul- 
Sory laws requiring businesses to oper- 
ate under conditions of health, safety, 
and sanitation. They know that, under 
the law, they have a right to time off to 
eat a meal. The worker knows there are 
Special laws protecting his womenfolk 
and his children while on the job. He 
Can rest assured they will not work un- 
der substandard conditions at the whim 
‘Of an unscrupulous employer. He 
knows, too, if his wife or anyone else in 
the family, including himself, does any 
Work at home for an employer that this 
homework comes under strict regulation. 
And he knows, above all, that this State 

ks up these laws with inspection and 
Penalties for violation. 

In addition, New Jersey's workingman 
and workingwoman has the protection of 
their State in the regulation of wages. 

en they are paid by check, the State 
Tequires some guarantee. It also aids in 
their collection and makes provision for 
such things as frequency of payment 
When a worker is deceased. 

Republican legislators take particular 
Credit for guaranteeing to a worker the 

right to join a union. This is a constitu- 
~ tional right, not just a privilege which 
May be modified with a shift in the legis- 
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lature, but a fundamental right which 
stands or falls with the supreme power 
of the State of New Jersey. This right, 
the worker knows, is further buttressed 
by an anti-injunction act preventing 
abuse in the issuing of court injunctions 
in a labor dispute. And finally, the 
worker knows that where their union and 
their company cannot reach agreement, 
the State lends a helping hand through 
its mediation board. 

During the years since the enactment 
of the labor legislation, Republicans have 
consistently supported and fought for 
liberalization of benefits, to their pres- 
ent maximums of $40 and $35 per week, 
and a lowering of qualifying conditions 
for such benefits. 

From morning to night, New Jersey's 
workingman and workingwoman has 
protection on the job, in their work con- 
ditions or when there is unavoidable ac- 
cident; off the job when he or she suffers 
accident or illness; and when he or she 
lose their job. The worker in New Jersey 
is guaranteed the constitutional right to 
fight for better conditions for their job, 
and the agency he or she has chosen to 
achieve this—their union—is protected 
against paralyzing court injunctions. 
New Jersey goes even further and demon- 
strates its interest, as an impartial medi- 
ator, in the promotion of labor-manage- 
ment harmony, by affording the services 
of a State board of mediation. 

These are all beneficial gains fof the 
workingman and workingwoman and 
they have all come about through the 
leadership and high-caliber perform- 
ance of the Republican Party. Thus, it 
will be seen that New Jersey’s 242 mil- 
lion working men and women have good 
reason to look favorably upon the Repub- 
lican Party because of its numerous 
achievements in promoting the welfare 
of labor. 
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“Not by Bread or Bombs Alone” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the great editors of our time is Palmer 
Hoyt, of the Denver Post. Because of 
his personal independence, his freedom 
from any rabid partisanship, and because 
ol the vigor of his views, he is recognized 
throughout the land as a voice of liberal- 

and courage. Mr. Hoyt is anchored 
to no narrow provincialism and to no 
deep-rooted prejudices. He sees the 
World realistically and in terms of urgent 
human needs, He is objective and fair. 

For these reasons I know Members of 
the Senate will be interested in a scholar- 
ly and able address which Palmer Hoyt 
delivered in Washington on March 4, 
1957, at a conference called by the Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations. 

Title of Mr. Hoyt’s address is “Not by 
Bread and Bombs Alone.” 

In this thoughtful speech, Palmer Hoyt 
answers the recent sweeping criticisms of 
the United Nations voiced by the senior 
Senator from California Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], Mr. Hoyt acknowledges the va- 
lidity of some of Senator KNOWLAND'S 
Criticisms. He does not attempt to con- 
Ceal or hide them. But he pleads for a 
Change of emphasis. He points out that 
such criticisms are carping, indeed, 
When contrasted with some of the mag- 
nificent achievements of the United Na- 
tions as the only world forum where men 
May talk rather than waging war. 

Palmer Hoyt also emphasizes that 
Skeptics once predicted the downfall of 
the United States, especially after its 
dreadful Civil War. But the United 
States has survived and moved hopefully 
forward to greatness among nations. So, 
too, will the United Nations endure and 
help to achieve peace among men. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that excerpts from the speech made 
here in Washington by this illustrious 
editor from the Rocky Mountains be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Nor py Breap on BOMBS ALONE” 

(Address by Palmer Hoyt, publisher, the 

Denver Post, March 4, 1957) 
. > * 


* . 

Because of man’s dream of peace and be- 
Cause of the vital necessity of the dream's 
fulfillment, the United Nations remains the 
Most cussed and discussed organization in 
the world. 

The United Nations fs in a most unusual 
Position. Its enemies charge it with quali- 
tes and potentials it can never possess. Its 
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friends claim for it virtues and functions it 
can never own. 

For example, the United Nations is not a 
world government nor will it ever become 
one. 

The United Nations is not a final instru- 
ment for preserving the peace, nor will it 
ever be. 

But the United Nations is an operating 
union of 80 countries wherein daily the prin- 
cipal problem of our time—peace—is talked 
over again and again with the ears of the 
world at attention, 

And it is a fact that the United Nations 
has successfully halted wars, delayed wars, 
and helped to terminate them as in Palestine, 
Kashmir, and the Middle East, and it con- 
tinues to attempt to settle disputes between 
sovereign countries. 

I do not conceive it to be my mission here 
to document all the hits, runs or errors of 
the United Nations. 

It is my purpose, instead, to warn this as- 
sociation that the United Nations is now con- 
fronted with a new danger—call it the Peril 
of Paradox.” 

I thus direct myself specifically to a recent 
speech of the Honorable WiLLIaMm F. KNOW- 
LAND, the senior Senator from California and 
a member of the United States delegation to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
For In that speech, buried in a substantial 
overburden of high-sounding talk, is to be 
found a vein of pure political ore known as 
an “issue.” 

What did Mr. Krowraxn say? He said: 
“There are five major defects in the func- 
tioning of the United Nations. If not cor- 
rected now, any one of them could result in 
the United Nations going the way of the 
League of Nations.” Mr. KNOWLAND listed 
the defects as follows: 

“1. The abuse of the veto power by the 
Soviet Union. 

“2. A growing ‘double standard’ of inter- 
national morality. - 

“3. The increasing trend to bloc voting. 

“4. An expanding tendency to interfere in 
the internal affairs of member nations. 

“5. Unwillingness of many of the 80 mem- 
bers to equitably share the monetary costs 
and other obligations of the United Nations 
and its related activities while insisting on a 
full and equa: voice in the making of deci- 
sions, the burdens of which must be assumed 
by others.” 

. . . . . 

First, the veto: 

There has never been any doubt about the 
Soviet Union's abuse of the veto power in 
the Security Council. 

A good example of such abuse took place 
on February 21. Then the Soviet Union 
vetoed a resolution on Kashmir. That reso- 
lution would have dispatched the Security 
Council's president, Gunnar V. Jarring, of 
Sweden, to Kashmir to offer his services in 
mediating that dangerous dispute. 

The Soviet Union cast its 80th veto against 
such a resolution. Her reasons were so fan- 
tastic as to be obviously absurd. No more 
tortured thinking to disguise the malicious 
mischief of the Soviet Union could be con- 
ceived than the thinking of the Russians in 
the case of Kashmir, 

* * » . . 


The abused veto device in the Security 
Council is a handicap to the equitable dis- 
patch of collective security. But to suggest 
that its existence foretells the end of the 


United Nations, without public mention of 
achievements despite the veto, is an exercise 
in half-truth, deliberate or otherwise. 

Now what of this double standard of 
morality that Mr. Knowtanp is worried 
about? Such doubie standards, though de- 
plorable, show up soon enough in the glar- 
ing publicity that centers on the delegates of 
80 nations in New York. And when they 
are practiced, they become part of the record 
upon which delegates and their countries 
must stand. That was dramatically evident 
in the voting against Russia on Hungary. 
No delegates were comfortable even in ab- 
staining on that vote. 

No one embraces a double standard in 
in ational morality. But the United 
Nations’ condemnation of Russia's murder- 
ous conduct in Hungary, short of sanctions, 
was not without impact—particularly in 
satellite and so-called neutral states. To 
suggest that the U. N. failed in its re- 
sponsibility or compromised its morality by 
not imposing sanctions on the Soviet Union, 
misreads the realities of both world politics 
and world economics. 

It is true that bloc voting, under the sys- 
tem that gives the vote of all 80 states equal 
weight, raises problems. But the record 
shows that the United States has continued 
to command support on all important votes; 
that United States influence today is as 
strong as, if not stronger than it was a year 
ago—before 20 new nations were admitted. 

* . . . * 


But there is little that is any more per- 
nicious or extraordinary about the Bandung 
or the Asian-African bloc in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations than there is 
in the southern bloc, or in the semiarid west- 
ern bloc, or the New England bloc in the 
United States Senate. If it is deplorable 
that nations of the world assembled vote 
their regional, racial, and narrow economic 
interests, may it not be said that similar 
parochialism plagues the parliamentary effec- 
tiveness of our National Legislature? 

The important thing is not that there are 
blocs, but what they stand for when their 
votes are counted. If and when blocs of 
nations within the United Nations coalesce 
around principles or objectives alien to the 
ideology and purposes of the charter, the 
United Nations will decline in vitality and 
die. That has not happened, and is not likely 
to happen—unless the American people are 
diverted from a firm faith and understand- 
ing of it by fake fears or distorted demands 
for reform, 

Mr. KNOWLAND professes alarm about the 
United Nations expanding tendency to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of the member 
nations. He cites the case of South Africa. 
The official position of the United States 
Government at the United Nations was that 
South Africa's treatment of its colored popu- 
lation—deporable and wicked though such 
treatment has been and continues to be 
is still only a domestic concern. But the 
continuing challenge to the U. N. insofar as 
interference with the internal affairs of 
member states, is concerned, remains this: 
when does a matter cease to be one essen- 
tially of domestic concern and, instead, 
threatens the peace of the world? That, too, 
is a problem for inquiry and debate within 
the United Nations, and hardly one to be 
disposed of by Mr. KNowLAnp’s preference for 

“neatly blocked out preconceptions. 

It has occurred to some that the General 

Assembly debate on the Algerian problem 
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was perhaps the most timely and wholesome 
development possible from the viewpoint of 
both France and Algeria. For this time, 
rather than pleading charter immunity and 
walking out, the French marched into the 
Assembly Hall with a substantial outline and 
promise for reform not only in Algeria, but 
in all of her African possessions. 

True, the French considered Algeria wholly 
an internal problem. True, the Algerians and 
Arabs are something less than joyful in their 
failure to win a crushing Assembly resolu- 
tion in thelr behalf. 

But there again, was not the collective 
wisdom of the leaders of 80 nations being 
brought to bear with sensitivity and intelli- 
gence on a boiling issue that had produced 
unspeakable crimes and horrible agony in 
the sands of the Sahara thousands of miles 
away? Would the Senator from California 
ignore the quieting effect of this action and 
condemn it only as an expanding tendency 
of assumed U. N. jurisdiction in areas of 
action beyond its authority? 

Finally, we come to the point that some of 
the member states, in Mr. KNOWIIAxn's view, 
are unwilling to share equitably the “mone- 
tary costs and other obligations * * * while 
insisting on a full and equal voice in the 
making of decisions.” In some ways the 
statistics are even more annoying, at first 
glance, than the generalizations. The United 
States puts up a third of the budget, which 
was $48.3 million in 1956, but has only one 
vote. The 5 great powers contribute 70 per- 
cent of the budget, but have fewer votes 
than the 6 Arab States. Our share of the 
net budget in 1956 was $16.1 million, The 
total bill to us (including the specialized 
agencies) is equal to what 10 hours of World 
War II cost us. 

The fact is that were the United States to 
contribute dues according to comparative 
wealth among all member nations, as United 


Nations standards require, our bill would ve 


40 rather than 33 percent. But as to the 
equal voting rights of great and small states, 
let it be recalled that the sovereignty of par- 
ticipating states is no less fiercely asserted 
in the U. N. than it was when the American 
Founding Fathers conceived the United 
States Senate in the same pattern of com- 
promise to assuage the fears of the sovereign 
American States. 

I do not take up for critical comment each 
point in Mr. Knowtanp's February 11 speech 
at Georgetown University simply to take is- 
sue with him as a person. The issue here is 
much greater than the views or fortunes of 
Mr. KNowtanp. It is this: 

Is the moral unity which, as Mr. Eichel- 
berger has written, has since survived the 
most revolutionary changes of any decade in 
history.” strong enough to stand against an 
all-out attack within the United States? I 
do not know that such an attack is inevitable. 
But I believe it is entirely possible. 

President Eisenhower has, in recent 
months, performed with maximum attention 
to the obligations and opportunities of this 
country’s United Nations membership. He 
has done that at times under very heavy ad- 
verse pressure. But the result has been re- 
markable unanimity within the U. N. General 
Assembly behind American leadership, not- 
withstanding that the United States position 
has been in the very eye of the hurricane 
blowing across the Mediterranean. 

In the midst of this grave test of the Presl- 
dent's resoluteness in behalf of the United 
Nations, we find the President's own Repub- 
lican appointee from the United States Sen- 
ate peddling what to me is dangerously over- 
simplified and distorted critical comment on 
the U. N. 

I had been under the impression that Mr. 
RKNOwWTANb, although often critical of our 
foreign policy, had endorsed the United Na- 
tions at least in principle. Certainly, that 
much was implied when he accepted appoint- 
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ment as delegate by President Eisenhower, 
whose devotion to the U. N. is indisputable. 
But my first impression was soon shown to 
have been false. 

. * * * . 

In fact, the Denyer Post said on December 
2, 1956, that it was time then “to remove 
Senator KNow ann * * from the United 
States delegation to the United Nations.” I 
believe that even more strongly now. We 
said then: “It is the duty of a United States 
representative to explain, expound, and pro- 
mote the official American viewpoint on world 
issues.” And we pointed out that “a repre- 
sentative doea not live up to that duty when 
he spends his spare time using his prestige 
to advocate schemes of his own which are 
contrary to the policy to which he is sup- 
posed to be devoted.“ 

The issue then and now is simple: The 
Eisenhower administration sees the U. N. has 
a highly useful device to enable countries 
to talk about their differences instead of 
fighting over them. Senator KNowLanp 
seems to have the idea that the U. N. should 
be shrunk to an organization of like-minded 
countries which could work together as allies 
to oppose countries of unlike minds. 

Thus, may I suggest a fundamental syl- 
logism; United States support of the United 
Nations is essential to Its success; American 
public opinion in support of the United Na- 
tions is essential to favorable participation 
by our country; anything that alloys the 
base of understanding and approval by our 
people undermines the chances of the United 
Nations success, 

President Eisenhower championed the 
cause of collective security and the United 
Nations long before he became President. 
His Presidency coincides and is in tune with 
popular opinion on this subject. But it may 
not be ever thus. For that reason alone, a 
divisive and destructive movement against 
the U. N. within our own Nation is a sword 
at the throat of this world organization— 
indeed, at the throat of mankind. 

In his speech at Georgetown, the Senator 
asked this revealing question: Does the 
record of the United Nations warrant a con- 
tinuation of our policy and our support? 

Then Mr. KNOWLAND, having felt impelled 
to raise the question, made what I would 
describe as an anti-United Nations speech, 
clothed thinly in the garments of construc- 
tive criticism. 

I believe our influence within the U. N. 
would be immeasurably stronger, and our 
position in the world would be infinitely bet- 
ter understood, if our delegates to that body 
spoke in greater harmony both inside the 
United Nations and outside It. For effective 
American leadership in the U, N. demands a 
real communion of principles and objectives 
on the part of those representing us. 

Consider, if you will, what patience and 
forbearance have achieved recently within 
the U. N., where impulse and oversimplified 
nostrums have failed. 

Slowly the world is coming to understand, 
for example, that perhaps a single United 
Nations ship, patrolling the Gulf of Aqaba, 
is a more effective symbol of restraint against 
aggression and belligerency than a mighty 
armada not thus sponsored, that a lightly 
armed composite of troops from small na- 
tions, symbolic of order and peace, is a more 
formidable force against violent settlement 
of international disputes, than ~ mankind 
dared imagine only a few years ago. 

Recall, if you will, the swiftness with which 
some 6,000 men were assigned by 11 member 
states and flown into the trouble zones of 
Egypt. Manpower for that mission was of- 
fered by 21 countries. More is available, on 
similar terms, if more is needed. Charter 
provisions which were intended to put armed 
contingents at the disposal of the Security 
Council have long been voided by disagree- 
ment between East and West. But that un- 
happy fact had no effect on the ease or speed 
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with which the emergency force began to oĉ- 
cupy the soil of Egypt just 10 days after the 
General Assembly passed an enabling resolu- 
tion in New York. 

Thus, in one period of less than 2 weeks. 
more was achieved in behalf of international 
policing short of war than in all the previous 
period of recorded history. On January 22. 
1917, President Wilson called for a force 
greater than “* * the force of any nation 
now engaged or any alliance hitherto formed 
or projected, that no nation, no probable 
combination of nations could face or with- 
stand it.“ 

Mr. Wilson could not foresee the age of 
fission or imagine the’ day when security 
would become the child of terror. The sys- 
tem he envisaged four decades ago was not 
workable then, nor is it now. But in its 
place, we have substituted the concept of & 
virtually unarmed force, smybolizing the 
majesty and authority of formalized world 
opinion, Intervening at sources of recent or 
potential violence and standing by while 
men pursue settlement of their differences 
by peaceful means. This may indeed prove 
to be the next monumental step in the evo~ 
lution of a United Nations with peace. 

The veto stood for years as an artificial 
barrier against the universality of United 
Nations membership. But here again the 
cumulative pressure of world opinion, stirred 
by that awful foreboding which leayens all 
knowledge of modern science and tech- 
nology, pushed over and around that barrier. 
Last year 16 nations were added to the 
United Nations, This year 4. 

As for expense to the taxpayers of Amer- 
lea: For any man to object to the cost of the 
whole United Nations to the United States. 
in the face of what the U. N. Refugee and 
Work Agency alone has done to ease the ten- 
sions among the 900,000 Palestinian refugees 
in the Middle East, is to me incredible short- 
sightedness. F 

Now, we all know of the United Nations 
major and minor defects, And we are not 
unaware of its failures—fallures which, by 
the way, reflect as much the weaknesses 
the member states as any structural faults 
in the United Nations itself. I have heard 
it put this way: Some charges leveled at the 
U.N, cannot be denied, but they spring from 
the world in which we live of states un- 
equal in power, wealth and culture, but 
claiming equal sovereignty, each pw 
an independent policy and each judging its 
own national interest, and each entertaining 
its own opinion about the characteristics 
a more perfect world. 

But those defects and imperfections will 
not soon, or perhaps ever, be corrected DY 
muminating them with unfair emphasis and 
casual distortion for whatever purpose not 
excluding that of political ambition. 

The United Nations is nothing, nor will it 
ever be anything except a gymnasium for 
multilingual exercises in diplomatic patols 
without universal and profound belief in its 
philosophical importance to world peace. 
Every new nation, each successive 
order not excepting our own, must overcome 
“double standards” of morality as indeed We 
did in the blood and tears of 1864. The rela- 
tionships of our own Central Government to 
the sovereign States and to the sovereign pe?” 
ple has evolyed over a period of more than 
168 years of constitutional trial and error: 
during which the Interests and rights 
the few and of the parts were constantly 
adjudicated with interests and rights of 
many and of the whole. At any time the 
prophets of doom could have foreseen (an 
did) the collapse of the Republic unless evils 
were remedied, not tomorrow or the day be- 
yond, but now. And now was a long time 
ago. 

The peoples of ancient Europe only now,. 
after thousands of years, are able to make 
tentative explorations into a system th® 
challenges the historic bloc thinking of na 
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tional groups. Self- interest, greed, inherited 
and imbedded suspicions, national character- 
cs and centuries of habit and tradition 
Make bloc voting within the United Nations 
inevitable. The asto thing is not 
that bloc voting exists, but that it has al- 
Teady been dissolved so often and so com- 
Pletely in the crucible of applied reason and 
the test of revealed truth. 

I say the United Nations has enjoyed mag- 

t success notwithstarfding organiza- 
tional flaws and fundamental weaknesses. I 
my that triumphs of peace over violence 
that can be ascribed to its good offices de- 
serve at least as much illumination as de- 
fects which, when tested in actual perform- 
ance, become more theoretical than real. 

I believe the people of the United States, 
and certainly those subscribing to the mis- 
don of this association must be alert for 
Critics of the United Nations who would kill 
it while curing it. Such critics are entitled 

& presumption of pure or sincere motive. 
But they can expect a fight from those who 

lieve with all their hearts and with all 

minds, as I do, that the United Na- 
tions we have is still the best and perhaps 
the last good hope for human survival. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Edward J. 
Thye, of Minnesota, Before Annual 
Meeting of Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association 
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HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the text of 

address I delivered at the 15th an- 

meeting of the Rural Electric Co- 

operative Association in Chicago on 
ch 7, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 


BY Hon. Foward J. THYE, UNITED 


STATES SENATOR From MINNESOTA, AT THE 
15TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, 
Itt., MarcH 7, 1957 
It is a pleasure and an honor for me to join 
With you on this occasion of the 15th annual 
ing of the Rural Electric Cooperative 
lation. 
eer Was suggested that I use as a topic the 
be “A Senator Looks at the Rural Electri- 
cation Program.” It is one thing for a 
hited States Senator to look at such a pro- 
but it is more significant to deter- 
© what a Senator sees in such a pro- 
“4 m. In order to see anything clearly one 
feds light. This applies literally to objects 
and figuratively when applied to a theory, a 
Policy, or a program. 
tan one who has lived through the transl- 
n from the kerosene lamp to light by 
t city, I am firm in my conviction that 
he electrification of rural America stands 
nt One of the most dramatic episodes in the 
of our Nation's social and economic 


Many of you in this assembly here today 
Were pioneers in this vast . I have 
ked with many of you in the development 

Of rural electrification. On this occasion it 
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during past years. However, I shall con- 
sider three main ayenues of discussion: 

First, a brief look into the past so that 
we may determine how far we have come 
along the road of progress. 

Second, consideration of the present status 
of the rural electrification program. 

Third, and most important, a look into 
the future to see what new horizons have 
opened up as a result of our past effort and 
the advent of atomic power. 

I can recall the days when rural America 
lived in the glimmer of the kerosene lantern. 
The electric light was looked upon as the 
property of the city residents in my boy- 
hood. It was in 1882 that Thomas A. Edison 
built his famous Pearl Street plant in New 
York. Twenty-five years later electrical cur- 
rent could not be distributed more than 
10 miles from the generating station. In 
1935 after 53 years of electricity's develop- 
ment only 10.9 percent of all farms in the 
United States had electric service. Today 
over 95 percent of our farms are enjoying 
the benefits of electricity. ‘This record of 
development is a tribute to your efforts and 
planning and to the entire REA program. 
No other nation in the world has accom- 
plished as much in a comparable period of 
time. This development has been a major 
factor in giving us the highest standard of 
living in the world. 

As we look over this past period of time 
we have come to realize that the United 
States has been blessed with a rich assort- 
ment of natural resources. Our resources 
have been developed by a freedom loving 
and industrious people. Although our pop- 
ulation is small in comparision with the 
teeming millions throughout the world, we 
have established world leadership in the 
efficient production of food and factory 
products. We have been able to make this 
progress through the use of machinery 
which has multiplied the productive man- 
power by many many times our actual pop- 
ulation. According to one estimate, ma- 
chinery supplies every worker in the United 
States with the equivalent of 279 mechanical 
helpers. 

To keep these machines working for us, 
power in vast quantities is needed. Every 
month brings new records in demand for 
electric energy. Last year the electric in- 
dustry, of which the rural electric coopera- 
tives are a part, sold an estimated 529 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours more of energy than was 
sold in the preceding year. In the 10 years 
from 1946-56, sales of electric energy in- 
creased 177 percent. These figures refer 
to the growing power needs of America as 
a whole. The same sharp upward trend 
in power requirements appears in rural 
areas. A recent report of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration shows that bor- 
rowing systems sold nearly 15 percent more 
power in 1956 than they sold in 1955. 
Farmers are continually using more power 
as an agricultural production tool. Ever 
since the REA electric loan program was 
established rural power consumption has 
grown at a rate that has astounded -even 
its most optimistic supporters. Today REA 
financed systems alone serve nearly 4½ 
million rural consumers, 

This growth of electric power has com- 
pletely changed rural living in the United 
States. It has produced both social and 
economic changes. To list these changes 
would consume more time than I could pos- 
sibly take. In general terms, it has in- 
creased production and at the same time, 
eased the burden of farm work. If has 
brought modern appliances into the farm 
homes, making the farm more attractive 
to youth. 

We must keep this in mind as we consider 
our present plant capacity and operations. 
For 1957 alone, the electric industry as a 
whole has budgeted $4.8 billion of capital 
expenditures. This is nearly 28 percent more 
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than was spent by electric utilities last year. 
Approximately 46 percent of this year’s 
budget is earmarked for generation, as com- 
pared to 39 percent in 1956. During fiscal 
1956, REA loans to.electric borrowers totaled 
about $190 million. For other recent fiscal 
years, REA electric loan totals were rela- 
tively stable: 6167½ million in 1955; $167 
million in 1954; and $165 million in 1953. 
When we are considering these figures we 
must also point out the success of the electric 
industry to date in holding down costs as 
compared to many other sectors of our econ- 
omy. REA co-ops have made a significant 
contribution in holding the line on power 
costs. This is especially important in farm 
areas where rates were once prohibitive. You 
who have worked with the rural electrifica- 
tion program have reason to be proud of the 
pioneer work REA-financed systems did in 
cutting construction costs. Many of the in- 
novations which you developed have since 
been adopted by the electric industry. 

Many technological advances in the electric 
power industry have increased efficiency and 
helped keep down costs. To cite only one: 
coal consumption per kilowatt-hour of steam 
generated power dropped to a new low of 0.93 
pound during 1956. This compares to 1.29 
in 1946 and represents a substantial improve- 
ment over the 10-year period. If only new 
and modern plants were included in the fig- 
ure even greater improvement would be 
apparent. 

Today we need a renewed effort on the 
part of all groups to hold the line against 
power costs in the face of inflationary pres- 
sures, All electric utilities, whether big or 
little, public or private, commercial or non- 
profit, must look for ways to save. One way 
to do this is through improved manage- 
ment and long-range planning to avoid waste 
and to get maximum benefits from new con- 
struction. Best use must be made of avail- 
able power supplies and the greatest good for 
the largest number must be our yardstick 
in using our natural resources to develop 
power. Our future power needs and the 
problems involved in meeting them are too 
great to permit complacency on the part of 
the power industry. The job is too big for 
any one group, whether government, coop- 
eratives, or power companies to do alone. 
What is needed is the best effort of all groups 
working together toward the common ob- 
jective of meeting consumers’ needs ade- 
quately. 

Dissension and suspicion have divided va- 
rious groups of the electric industry at dif- 
ferent times and places. But the time has 
passed when the industry can afford the 
luxury of permitting prejudice and suspi- 
cion between public and private power and 
between companies and cooperatives to in- 
terfere with the efficient overall development 
of our national power resources. Unwar- 
ranted sniping at justified public-power proj- 
ects or blind support of unjustified Govern- 
ment power developments are equally waste- 
Yul of money and energies better spent in 
productive effort. The wise and prudent use 
of our power resources is of far greater im- 
portance than the aims or desires of any one 
individual or group of individuals. 

The situation today demands that indus- 
try should make concentrated efforts to de- 
velop and pool our resources wisely and 
to integrate facilities where this will cut 
costs and assure firm power supplies. There 
is evidence that this approach has worked 
well in a number of instances, 

It is my understanding that the REA- 
financed generation and transmission bor- 
rowers which operated their systems on a 
completely self-contained basis have expe- 
rienced power costs considerably higher than 
those which had worked out integration 
arrangements. Some systems which started 
out on a self-contained basis have found it 
advantageous to integrate and interchange 
with neighboring utilities. As I see it, any 
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system faced with the necessity of increas- 
ing its power supplies would be well advised 
to look carefully into the advantages which 
would result from a pooling arrangement 
with a neighboring system. Whether such 
pooling arrangements go by the name of in- 
terconnection or integration is not too im- 
portant. The important thing is to see that 
the rights and interests of both coopera- 
tives and companies are properly safeguarded 
and that consumers benefit from good serv- 
ice and reduced costs. I believe that a 
climate is developing in the industry favor- 
able to such an efficient utilization of our 
power resources. 

In my own State of Minnesota, for exam- 
ple, a group of REA cooperatives and three 
power companies got together and worked 
out a joint plan for distributing Missouri 
River power in order to obtain the most 
economic arrangement. There are other in- 
stances of this type of cooperative enter- 
prise which have produced good results. 

We have now reviewed past accomplish- 
ment and have considered the present 
status of the rural electrification program. 
Now we must ask ourselves—What does the 
future hold in store? Today our Nation 
faces a challenge as great as ever in the his- 
tory of the Nation. In a world divided be- 
tween the free and the slave, the United 
States must maintain its position of world 
leadership for the cause of freedom. Our 
job is to keep the light of freedom burning 
for all to see. That light must penetrate in- 
to the darkest corners of the world in the 
constant struggle against world domination 
by Communist powers. Much of our success 
will depend upon what use we make of our 
power resources in the years ahead. Our en- 
tire agriculture production and our indus- 
trial output is geared to power. 

The key to success in future years will be 
wise planning and management which has 
as its foundation the economic welfare of 
the ultimate user of electric power. 

Cooperatives as well as local, State, and 
Federal agencies and private companies must 
become increasingly alert in planning to 
meet the long term needs for power. 

This type of approach is reflected in REA’s 
third annual survey of construction plans 
and financial needs. This recently completed 
study shows that borrowing systems plan 
to spend $967 million during the 5-year 
period beginning July 1, 1957, for electric 
facilities to serve rural areas. Results of 
this survey reflect a considerable upward re- 
vision in the plans of rural electric systems 
as reported in an earlier survey completed 
last year. Present plans call for investing 
about 28 percent of this amount in genera- 
tion and transmission facilities. To help 
finance the new construction, the rural 
electric systems plan to apply for about $676 
million in REA loans in the next 5 years. 
This includes $143 million in loan applica- 
tions planned by power-type borrowers. 

I have examined those survey figures very 
carefully in my office. I am convinced that 
they point to a need for providing REA with 
additional electrification loan funds for this 
year and for the next year too, As nearly 
as I can determine the need will amount to 
somewhere between $150 and $225 million 
more during the next 18 months, than the 
rural electric systems themselves antici- 
pated in the earlier surveys. When these 
latest construction survey figures have been 
refined and translated into terms of addi- 
tional loan fund dollars, and officially pre- 
sented to the Congress for action, I feel 
confident that the Congress will act speed- 
ily and favorably to meet the need. As a 
member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee I can pledge my support for the addi- 
tional amount which I believe will be 
needed. 

From REA Administrator David A. Hamil 
on up to President Eisenhower himself, the 
present national administration has demon- 
strated on many occasions, its confidence in 
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and support for the rural electrification pro- 
gram. Both the administration and the 
Congress have given their full support to the 
program and I have utmost confidence that 
this support will be forthcoming to the maxi- 
mum degree necessary to meet the need 
created by the current upswing in rural use 
of electric power. 

The planned construction of additional 
generating and transmission capacity by 
Federal and other public agencies is essen- 
tial, if we are to maintain adequate supplies 
of electric energy for our farms and factories. 

In planning for the future we must also 
recognize and develop the full use of atomic 
power for commercial use. The development 
of atomic energy opens up another exciting 
chapter in the history of power development. 
It will prove to be just as revolutionary as 
Thomas Edison's first plant in 1882. 

It represents to us a new challenge. Con- 
gress appropriated to the Atomic Energy 
Commission the sum of $25 million to be 
spent in research and development of this 
new type of power. I believe that it bodes 
well for the future of nuclear power in the 
United States that in promoting its pro- 
duction, our Government is following a pat- 
tern of cooperation between private enter- 
prise and Government assistance. With big 
and small power organizations, including a 
number of REA borrowers, actively working 
on development projects with the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I have no doubt that the 
dream of putting nuclear energy to work on 
the farms of America will become a practical 
fact. Substantial progress has been made 
toward developing small nuclear reactors 
suitable for supplying rural power systems. 
We all must realize that it is going to take 
time before atomically produced electricity 
can hope to effect sayings in areas where 
conventional fuels are abundant and rela- 
tively cheap. Our tendency as humans is to 
become impatient with progress or what 
seems to be the lack of progress. 

The danger in viewing something as revo- 
lutionary as nuclear power is to assume that 
everything can be accomplished overnight. 
Success or failure of any program cannot be 
measured in terms of days, months, or even 
years in some cases. In looking back over 
the past as we have done—who can cate- 
gorically state that the development of elec- 
tric power came too fast or too slow? The 
important thing is that it has come during 
your lifetime and mine and it has produced 
comforts, safety and a way of life undreamed 
of in 1882. Wise action on the part of the 
Congress, the administration, electric coop- 
eratives, and private utilities can bring forth 
& program which will be most beneficial to 
the entire Nation. 

Our future success as a nation will become 
dependent upon the orderly and patient re- 
search, development, and construction of 
nuclear-energy plants. 

Also looking to the future I know that you 
are wondering if there will be an increase in 
the interest rate on REA loans. I can say 
that as one Member of the Senate, I would 
not favor an increase in the interest rates. 
I don't even know whether this question will 
even come before the Congress. I would be- 
lieve that a proposal to increase interest 
rates would not be approved. 

It is true that currently the cost of money 
to the Government is substantially above 2 
percent. It is equally true that for a num- 
ber of years since the 2 percent rate was 
established by the Congress the cost of money 
to the Government was below 2 percent. 

Some few may label the present spread be- 
tween the cost of money to the Government 
and the 2 percent interest rate on REA loans 
as a subsidy. If it is a subsidy, it is one of 
the most worthwhile subsidies that our Gov- 
ernment has become involved in. We know 
what the rural electrification has meant to 
the progress of our Nation. Government 
loan dollars alone, could not have accom- 
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plished this, Into the vast change that rural 
electrification is bringing in our way of 

life has been poured something of far greater 
value than all of the loan dollars put to- 
gether. I speak of the tireless energy, th® 
boundless faith, the unswerving determins- 
tion and the wholehearted loyalty of mil- 
lions of farm families that have brought this 
dream of rural electrification to reality. In 
return the United States has received not 
only dollars in return but it has also received 
a vastly expanded and-improved agricultural 
economy. 

I know this is so, because I am a Minne- 
sota farmer—one who has kept pace step bY 
step with the advance of rural electrification 
since its inception a generation ago. 

All of us here have had the privilege and 
honor of participating actively in a program 
which has lifted our rural America from an 
age of darkness into an age of light. 
present program is strong and vital. The 
future presents new horizons of unpredict- 
able progress and growth, 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanjmous consent to hav@ 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor? 
an article prepared by me which ap- 
peared in the Reporter magazine 
March 7, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Towarp A New IMMIGRATION POLICY 

(By Senator CLIFFORD P. CASE) 
The flood of refugees from Hungary follow- 
ing the uprising in that country last fall has 
forced us to focus our attention on our over- 
all immigration policies. There is a fairly 
general feeling of dissatisfaction about our 
immigration laws and practices. But there 
is less agreement on what ought to be done 
and still less about how to go about accom 
plishing it. 

No one suggests that we could, or should: 
admit to the United States everyone wh? 
would like to come here. The problem, then. 
is one of limitation and, unavoidably, selec” 
tion. I suppose no one would quarrel with 
the general proposition that the best inter- 
ests of the United States, both domestically 
and in our relations with other countries. 
and basic fairness to individual human 
beings should be our guides in determining 
the numbers to be admitted and the criteris 
for their admission. But beyond that point 
there are no easy answers. Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell spoke accurately when he 
said: 

“I am frank to state that it is extremely 
difficult to devise any system which is in the 
best interests of the country, is consid 
fair by other countries, has readily definable 
standards, is manageable, and does not leave 
too much to any one person or group's discre- 
tion.” 7 

Ever since the early 1920's the national- 
origins quota system has governed the selec 
tion of immigrants to this country. I believe 
this system has never been, and is not now. 
in the best interests of the United States or 
fair to the individuals affected. Secretary 
Dulles had this to say about the matter? 
“* © * honorable persons willing and eager 
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to make their homes in the United States, 

that they cannot do so except after a 
Wait of many years, while other persons 
similarly situated but living in more favored 
Countries, can do so without delay. The im- 
Pact of this situation is felt in our relation- 
hip with friendly nations every day.“ 

Iam confident that eventually the defects 

the national-origins quota system, and its 
Unfairness, will be generally recognized and 
that we will abandon it. But I do not be- 
lleve that either Congress or the country is 
Yet ready to take this step, in considerable 
Part because of the difficulty in agreeing on 
an alternative. 

Therefore, I fully support the two major 
&mendments which President Eisenhower has 
Suggested to Congress to the McCarran- 
Walter Act—our basic immigration statute. 

These changes would: 

Base quotas on the 1950 instead of the 1920 
Census figures. This would raise the num- 
ber of quota immigrants admissible each year 
by 65,000. 

Permit the redistribution of quotas pre- 
Sently unused by such countries as Great 

tain, Ireland, and Germany among na- 
Honals of other European countries on a 
first-come basis, giving effect to provisions of 
existing law for preference to persons with 
Skills needed in this country and those hay- 

g close relatives already here, This amend- 
Ment would increase the number of persons 
admitted to this country by an additional 
60,000 annually. 

In practical effect these two changes would 
Permit the admission each year of up to 125,- 
000 additional immigrants from the Euro- 
Pean area, without regard to their national 
Origin. This is highly significant in view of 
the fact that the total number now ad- 
Mitted from that area under national-origins 
Quotas is less than 100,000 annually. There- 
fore, if these amendments were adopted, the 
Rational-origins system would apply to less 
than half the quota immigrants from this 


These changes clearly would represent a 
long step in the right direction in the light 
of our self-interest and greater fairness 
to individuals. 
Many of the skills that are becoming 
Scarce in this country could be supplied by 
grants whose admission is indefinitely 
delayed by the national-origins quota system. 
I believe, with the President, that our 
economy has expanded to a point where such 
liberalization of our immigration laws would 
not impair our ability to maintain domestic 
labor standards. 
On this point our experience with the ad- 
Mission of Hungarian refugees is relevant. 
y Voorhees, Chairman of the President's 
Commission for Hungarian Relief, recently 
Wrote to me: 
“The job offers already received consid- 
erably outnumber the employable refugees. 
examination of these job-offer listings 
Will, I know, disclose the existence of many 
of occupational activity which are in 
Short supply and many communities in 
Which certain manpower shortages exist. 
Thus far we have been able to move refugees 
into employment in a steady flow with no 
known instances of displacement of qualified 
Americans." 


DUE PROCESS FOR ALL 


Another major need is to give our immi- 
gration laws sufficient flexibility to enable us 
to meet special problems and emergencies. 

Since the October uprising 170,000 Hun- 
Farlan refugees have fled across the border 
{nto Austria. The Austrian economy could 
Not possibly have supported this additional 
burden. If other countries, including our 
Own, had not stepped in, Austria would have 
had to turn these people back to persecution, 
and in many instances to exile or death. It 
Was fortunate, indeed, that the President was 
able to use the expiring Refugee Relief Act 
and the parole provisions of existing law as a 
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means to enable us to take a share of 
this load. 

Accordingly, in addition to seeking legisla- 
tion for the permanent admission of Hun- 
garian refugees already in this country under 
parole, the President has urged Congress to 
establish a continuing program under which 
approximately 70,000 refugees from Commu- 
nist tyranny might be admitted annually. I 
have suggested that this program be broad- 
ened to include such other refugees from op- 
pression as the Jews driven from Egypt. 

The President has also proposed technical 
amendments to the McCarran-Walter Act to 
eliminate discrimination against certain 
Asians, fingerprinting requirements for visi- 
tors, and various unfair features of the law. 
Certain other due-process amendments are, 
in my judgment, desirable. 

THE ART OF THE POSSIBLE 


The President's proposals have been criti- 
cized from both sides, Many persons who are 
opposed to the national-origins quota system 
complain because the President has not asked 
for the immediate total abolition of that sys- 
tem. On the other hand, Representative 
Warrer has complained that the Eisenhower 
program would actually admit more immi- 
grants each year than would any of the other 
bills which have been introduced. And, in- 
deed, this is true. 

All things considered, Iam convinced that 
the President's approach is not only very 
much in the right direction but, in its ma- 
jor provisions, is also the one that would 
carry us further along the way toward im- 
provement of our immigration policies and 
practices than any other now pending or 
proposed. Among other things, it would 
give us an opportunity for experience with 
the admission, in effect without regard to na- 
tional origin, of up to 125,000 European im- 
migrants annually. If this works well, as I 
am confident it will, we shall have laid the 
groundwork for the elimination of the na- 
tional origins-quota system far more quickly 
than by seeking its direct repeal. 

But though the President's program does 
reach for the possible instead of the unat- 
tainable, its enactment will by no means be 
easy to accomplish. 

The general attitude throughout the coun- 
try, as well as in Congress, has been and still 
is one of caution on this issue. That atti- 
tude cuts across party lines. As I pointed 
out earlier, the national origins-quota sys- 
tem has been in effect since 1921. In 1952 
the McCarran-Walter Act, reaffirming that 
system, was adopted over President Truman's 
veto by more than a majority of the mem- 
bers of both parties in both the Senate and 
the House. A 

Despite its caution, Congress has on oc- 
casion acted with boldness and generosity on 
problems in this field. The passage of the 
Displaced Persons Act in 1948 and the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act in 1953 is evidence of that 
fact. Both these acts were adopted with a 
supporting majority of the members of both 
parties, and as a Republican I take satis- 
faction in the fact that both were adopted 
during Republican control of Congress. 

The response bf our people during the re- 
cent Hungarian emergency gives further 
ground for belief that Americans are not 
blindly set against all change. A few weeks 
ago private citizens of Milwaukee airlifted 
directly to freedom a planeload of Hungarian 
escapees in 4 days’ time. This was perhaps 
the most spectacular incident in our refugee 
effort, but all over the country private citi- 
zens and church and civic groups responded 
generously and effectively to the challenge. 

It is my deep belief that the one insur- 
mountable barrier so significant improve- 
ment in our existing immigration laws would 
be disunity among those who seek such im- 
provement, If all those who sincerely wish 
to improve our immigration laws and prac- 
tices will make common cause in the fight 
for those improvements which are within the 
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realm of the possible, even though less far- 
reaching than many of us would like, I think 
we can succeed, 


The Political Situation in Western 
Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


_ OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Wednesday, March 6, the 
Honorable Heinrich von Brentano, For- 
eign Minister of the Federal Republic of 
Germany, delivered a very significant 
address before the National Press Club 
in Washington, D. C. This address elo- 
quently described many of the pressing 
problems of the present West German 
Government. 

In light of the interest all of us have 
in the problems of West Germany and 
the participation of West Germany now 
in NATO, and its close association with 
the Western free nations, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the address be 
printed in full in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HEINRICH VON BRENTANO, FOREIGN 
MINISTER OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GER- 
MANY, BEFORE THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C., MarcH 6, 1957 


Mr. President, it is a great pleasure to be 
able to speak to you again today and I thank 
you for giving me this opportunity. Even 
when I spoke to you the first time—it was 
in October 1955—I fully realized that I faced 
an audience of men who expect a great deal 
of their speakers. That is still my impres- 
sion. It is no inappropriate flattery if I 
tell you that as a politician one has rarely 
a chance to address an assembly such as the 
National Press Club, the members of which, 
because of their distinction as journalists, 
contribute so decisively to the formation of 
opinion both here in the United States and 
throughout the world. 

I propose to deal with the political sit- 
uation today. But before doing so I would 
like to state a fact that indicates, as nothing 
else does, the unrest which dominates the 
whole world: Today, 12 years after the Sec- 
ond World War, we still live in a divided 
world, and the extreme tensions—both cause 
and manifestation of this division—are not 
fruitful but dangerous. They are a direct 
threat to the peace of the world. 

The preservation of peace has always been 
the foremost object of a purposeful policy 
based on law and morality. This postulate 
applies all the more today, when men in 
various parts of the world have at their 
command technical means—lI hesitate to de- 
scribe these means as weapons—which could 
extinguish human life on our planet. You 
will believe me if I tell you that we in Ger- 
many, in particular, are aware of this criti- 
cal situation. It is in Germany, after all, 
that the partition of the world is demon- 
strated most clearly. The dividing line 
which cuts the European continent into two 
halves—one free, one slave—runs right 
across our country and strangles the living 
organism of our people. Thus, the partition 
of the world, to which I have referred, is not 
only a political fact as far as we are con- 
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cerned, but in our country it is evident as a 
genuine human tragedy. é 

Since the end of the war German foreign 
policy has been dominated by three require- 
ments: To do everything within its power 
to end the partition of the country; to do 
everything within its power to safeguard 
freedom in that part of Germany in which 
freedom has been restored as the guiding 
principle of the political and social order, 
and finally to contribute everything within 
its power to the preservation of world peace. 

Since 1945 the organic connection between 
these three objectives has not permitted us 
to pursue a policy directed solely. and exclu- 
sively at the realization of our national 
aspirations. 

Realism and honesty demand of us that 
this political and moral qualification also 
be acknowledged in respect to that objec- 
tive of our policy which—as all of you will 
understand—stirs our feelings most deeply: 
The reunification of Germany. 

We know that political decisions can be 
taken only if one has the courage to accept 
certain risks. But a policy of reunification 
which did not at the same time aim at the 
protection of the freedom of the German 
people and the preservation of world peace 
would overstep the limits of a legitimate 
risk. Such a policy would be bad, because 
it would be frivolous. The Federal Govern- 
ment and the German people clearly recog- 
nize this responsibility. 

Fifty million Germans live in freedom and 
they are determined to preserve it in order 
to pass it on to those Germans who today 
are still oppressed in the Soviet occupied 
zone. This objective guides our foreign pol- 
icy in the Federal Republic. And this hope 
nourishes the will to live and the capacity 
for resistance of the German people in the 
Soviet Zone. 

For this reason there is, to my mind, only 
one clear and unambiguous answer to the 
question about the correct course for Ger- 
man foreign policy: Today's Federal Re- 
public and tomorrow’s reunited Germany 
must, will, and shall exist in unbreakable 
alliance with the free world. This convic- 
tion also has found expression in the de- 
cisions so far taken by the Federal Republic. 

Germany has learned from the experiences 
of the past. We realize that the calamitous 
dismemberment of Europe was one of the 
causes of the tragic conflicts of recent cen- 
turies. Our conception of the world has 
undergone a complete change as the result 
of a shift among the political forces. This 
change compels us to revise our concept of 
history, If we want to look into the future 
and not live in the past. Through their 
development the European national states 
have rendered an inestimable contribution, 
the fruits of which have been reaped by the 
entire world. But the European states have 
realized too late that their existence is 
assured only if they live with and for one 
another. The policy of confiict has led to 
a tragic distintegration of forces and to a 
deplorable state of impotence on the part 
of a continent which not so long ago appeared 
to be destined to guide the progress of the 
world. 

In Europe we have done everything to 
draw the proper conclusions from this reali- 
gation. In international and supranational 
organizations we have joined the European 
nations together and I think I may say 
that the Federal Republic has made a yal- 
uable contribution to that which has been 
done so far. In the first instance there was 
the Council of Europe which served the 
cause of political cooperation. In order to 
secure and to improve our economic and 
our social order we have joined forces in 
the OEEC and in the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. We have established the Western 
European Union so as to meet in common a 
danger threatening all of us. All I think 
that without this European approach we 
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could never have dealt with the difficult 
legacy left by the war for the whole of 


This policy has borne its fruit. It has 
often been said that European cooperation 
in the first place presupposed the over- 
coming of the German-French conflict. I 
think I can say today that relations between 
these two nations in the heart of the Euro- 
pean Continent have not for centuries been 
so good, so friendly, and so receptive toward 
one another as they are today. This new 
friendship found its outward expression in 
the treaty providing for the return of the 
Saar to Germany. Today and on this occa- 
sion I should like to note, with satisfaction 
and gratitude, that this result could be 
achieved only because the German and the 
French people have abandoned the national- 
ist ideas of bygone days and because they— 
believing in a common future—have taken 
@ courageous decision and one which I 
would like to call exemplary. 

The negotiations for the establishment of 
a common European market are about to 
be completed. Weghope that after a tran- 
sitional period—agreed on by treaty—160 
million people will live in an economic area 
comparable to that of the United States. 
The customs barriers between our countries 
are being dismantled. Economic, commu- 
nications, and agricultural policies of the 
participating states are to be gradually but 
consistently harmonized with one another. 
And we are happy that other European 
states—such as Britain—cooperating with us 
in the OEEC, have demonstrated their re- 
solve to join this common market by means 
of a free-trade zone. 

In this readiness on the part of Britain, 
in particular,I see a hopeful beginning for 
future developments. Continental Europe 
has already joined forces with Britain in 
the Western European Union. The agree- 
ments on commercial policy in respect to the 
common market and the free-trade zone will 
give further visible expression to the ef- 
forts to safeguard freedom and peace and 
to meet a common danger—efforts which 
in themselves are a pledge of solidarity. 
Simultaneously with the common market we 
are also going to set up the European atomic 
organization; and it is my hope and convic- 
tion that this organization, too, will not 
be limited to the six member nations but 
will extend to other European states either 
by means of their accession or by means of 
special treaties of association. 

I think that the economic development 
thereby set in motion is of immense im- 
portance for the whole world. This applies 
also to economic relations between, say, this 
newly emerging Europe and the United 
States. The vast economic area now about 
to come into being will also offer new op- 
portunities for mutual trade. The expan- 
sion of the economic area will not only help 
to increase productivity and improve well- 
being, but equally it will offer new, hitherto 
hardly imaginable markets. 

The United States has decisively contrib- 
uted to.this development. We, all of us in 
Europe, and particularly in Germany, have 
reason and occasion ever to remember with 
gratitude the generous aid which the United 
States gave us. Without this aid our en- 
deavors would never have had the success 
to which we can point today with satisfac- 
tion. 

But the policy of the United States has 
achieved still more. I should like to say that 
the United States has awakened the spirit 
of mutual interdependence which has been 
decisive for this development, It was al- 
ways the United States which worked for 
European cooperation, putting into its efforts 
all the political and moral weight of a great, 
free and independent people. Here there 
was no longer any trace of the narrow- 
mindedness of a past epoch; no trace of the 
fear felt by those who always live in the 
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past, who fear such cooperation because it 
might lead to a shift in the political and 
economic balance. Instead, this attitude of 
the United States demonstrated courage and 
faith in the future, At times it seemed that 
you here in the United States understood 
even better than the Europeans themselves 
that European economic and political co- 
operation would decide whether the Euro- 
pean peoples are to live or die. a 

And it was out of this spirit of coopera- 
tion, out of this conviction that the free 
world must unite of its own free will, that 
the Atlantic community was born. This 
community, it must be understood, is more 
than the expression of a common resolve to 
meet a common danger, it is more than the 
will to meet injustice and chaos through 
strength and order. 

The German people have pursued the road 
toward the European and the Atlantic com- 
munity in full awareness of its meaning. I 
speak advisedly of the German people,” for 
I know that I can speak for 70 million Ger- 
mans. The Germans know that they are 
an integral component of the free world and 
they will neither withdraw from this al- 
liance of their own volition nor will they let 
themselves be severed from it by force. The 
place which the Federal Republic today oc- 
cupies in this cooperation will tomorrow be 
occupied just as unwaveringly and as reso- 
lutely by a reunited Germany. 

I resist with all the determination and 
gravity at my command any attempt to de- 
scribe the German policy implied in this at- 
titude as wrong or dangerous. 

It cannot be dangerous in any way. For 
what could give the world in the West and 
East greater security against a possible abuse 
of power on the part of Germany than the 
fact that this Germany joins—of its own free 
will—the community of free peoples in order 
to safeguard peace in concert with them? 
And I am convinced—to say this right 
away—that the Soviet Union, too, in the long 
run cannot remain blind to this realization. 
How much more dangerous would be a Ger- 
many which tomorrow would have to be ex- 
pelled and isolated from this community, and 
left to its own devices? This argument 
should also be considered by those who want 
us Germans to proceed along the path to 
neutralization. I know very well that there 
are two forms of neutrality, but I believe they 
would be equally calamitous. 

A Germany defenseless and powerless be- 
cause of an enforced neutrality, released 
from self-imposed and freely undertaken 
commitments, would become a pawn in world 
politics. Seventy million people would be- 
come politically homeless, in the true sense 
of the word. In order to be able to exist and 
to work, such a Germany would have to seek 
friends, since it must perish in isolation. 
Any link with a neighbor would be regarded 
with distrust by the other neighbors. In the 
west and east, attempts would be made to 
utilize for one side or the other the resources 
of this politically homeless people. In this 
conflict of interests Germany could exist only 
if it were to adopt expediency as a political 
principle, And in any case a vacuum of this 
kind would sooner or later be filled by some 
power intent on destroying a balanced order. 

No less great would be the danger pre- 
sented by a neutral Germany which, left to 
itself, would have to be prepared to meet 
any possible threat. Her political and, even 
more, her geographic situation would compel 
Germany to build up armaments far in ex- 
cess of her capacity. These efforts would 
necessarily be at the expense of economic 
and social well-being. Within a short time 
they would lead such a neutral Germany to 
the verge of collapse and compel her either 
to capitulate to one side or the other, or to 
make use of her power. 

Anyone who genuinely desires a world order 
of enduring peace should not express such 
ideas nor give such advice. These ideas re- 
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Veal—permit me to say this—a shocking lack 
Of political common sense and they show 
that their exponents still cherish concepts 
belonging to the past century and that they 

in categories which no longer apply to 
the present time. s 

Nor can this realization be eyaded by plans 
and designs which appeal to the emotions 
and ignore realities. Certainly, we also want 
a European security system as part of a 
Worldwide security system which would free 

World from fear and would secure peace. 
But it is dangerous to substitute high-sound- 
ing theories for nonexistent realities. 

I do not deny by any means the value 
ot multilateral arbitration agreements. I 
do not deny at all the value of nonaggres- 
Sion treaties. I do not deny by any means 
the tremendous importance of a disarma- 
Ment agreement based on effective controls. 
I do not deny, by all means, the importance 
Of pledges and mutual assistance in case of 
aggression, But the most recent tragic, 

toric developments have shown us that 
declarations of this kind do not have any 
Value in themselves and that their validity 
depends on the extent to which they can be 

plemented. 

We know the charter of the United Na- 
tions. ‘The German people and the German 

ent support the moral principles 
laid down in that document without any 
Qualification. We follow with admiration 
and sympathy the effort to give effect to 
Unt Principles within the limits set to the 
ted Nations through the organization’s 
tute. I have in mind here the ceaseless 
Made vors to remove the tensions in the 
ear East. President Eisenhower has made 
à decisive contribution to these endeayors 
= his bold initiative, an initiative conscious 
responsibility. 

But it is not a signed and pledged Magna 

of peace which brings peace to the 
World. It is, rather, the actions of those 
Who endorse these objectives. And here we 
wi a discrepancy between word and deed 

hich could be denied only by a dreamer or a 
Utopian, 
re believe that we Germans, above all, can 

y this: The policy of the Soviet Union to- 

the German people constitutes a con- 
$ t and flagrant violation of these princi- 
ples. The maintenance of a hated system 
alien to the German people in the Soviet oc- 
Cupied zone; the refusal to restore to 17 
Million Germans their freedom of choice: and 
absurd thesis of the reality of two German 
States. which the German people would repu- 
= te almost unanimously on the day of free 

ections; all these facts, of which I have 
spoken, are indeed tantamount to a con- 
mote and incessant aggression by the Soviet 

nion against the German people, a perma- 
nent, unjustified intervention in the rights 

& free people. And if I recall the fate 
Meted out to nations who have to live within 
i Soviet orbit, when they demand only a 

ttle more freedom, a little more of their 
homan rights and dignity—I am thinking 

ere particularly of the unspeakable tragedy, 
patch occurred in Hungary during the last 
ew months—then this discrepancy becomes 
crystal clear. 

The German people want to live in peace 
Lith all the nations of the world. All of us 
n Germany have experienced the horrors of 
War and we still bear a heavy burden as the 
result of a criminal policy for which a Ger- 

Government was responsible. We re- 
alize what a military conflict would mean, 
ly for people like the Germans 
Whose geographic position places them in the 
Middle of the area of tension. Therefore, 
We are ready to do everything to remove this 
tension, But we are not prepared to commit 
Suicide, 
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We have very concrete ideas about an ef- 
fective security system which should not 
divide but unite the world. A free and re- 
united Germany would willingly take its 
place within such a system, and also make 
some sacrifice for it. But it is not prepared 
to sever and to isolate itself from the free 
world. A free and reunited Germany is pre- 
pared to accept any risk which others are 
ready to share. But it is not prepared to 
undertake solely and by itself a risk which 
would cost it its freedom and its very 
existence. 

Germany is prepared to maintain good 
neighborly relations also with the countries 
of the eastern bloc and with the Soviet 
Union; but it is not prepared to sacrifice to 
this end the alliance with the free world and 
the friendship with peoples to whom the 
German people feel themselves bound by 
historical, cultural and spiritual ties. A free 
and reunited Germany is prepared to provide 
every security which is granted to itself. But 
it is not prepared to accept less security than 
others. It is prepared to accept without dis- 
cussion ideological differences exemplified by 
the political order of other countries, and to 
acknowledge that every people has the right 
to establish its own political order. But a 
free and reunited Germany is not prepared 
to renounce this right for itself and to submit 
to a political order which does not corre- 
spond to its ideas. á 

History has placed a tremendous burden 
upon the American people during the last 
few Sometimes, surely, the Amer- 
ican statesman and the American citizen 
must have felt the temptation to evade 
this responsibility. And there have been 
many disappointments which could have 
served as outward occasion for such a deci- 
sion. If I appeal as a German and as a 
European to this responsibility, I do so 
because I can state, at the same time, that 
we are conscious of the duties arising there- 
from for ourselves. The systems of alliance 
which we have joined are not expedients 
designed to achieve a certain aim of any 
member. We have to fulfill a common task: 
We should be aware of our mutual obliga- 
tions, that is to say, we should always be 
ready to subordiate our special interest of 
the moment to the common task and to 
common objectives. 

I have no doubt that this united com- 
munity of the free peoples of the world will 
succeed in solving, jointly, the tasks which 
history and politics have set us. This ap- 
plies also to the special problem which 
touches us Germans so profoundly: The se- 
cure freedom of the united Germany. I 
have no doubt that all the peoples of the 
world pledged to freedom will support us 
in the solution of this problem. And I do 
not doubt that with constancy and reso- 
lution we shall also persuade the Soviet 
Union that the interests of the Soviet peo- 
ple themselves is compatible with the 
achievement of this aim—perhaps they can 
be satisfied only through the achievement 
of this aim. Fj 

The last few months have shown us that 
the will to live in freedom is deeply rooted 
in human nature. Years of oppression and 
of indoctrination were unable to change 
human nature. This will to freedom is like 
a divine spark—it can be smothered but not 
extinguished. 

It is our common task to help the cause 
of freedom and of law to prevail wherever 
it is still suppressed. But we do not want 
to do this by using force. Might must serve 
right to become effective as a principle of 
order. But right must also avail itself of 
might when it is threatened with violation. 

Years ago I read here in Washington an 
inscription with which I would like to con- 
clude: “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 
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Man of the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the news 
release announcing the forthcoming poll 
conducted by Dixie Business magazine 
of Decatur, Ga., to select the Man of 
the South of 1957. The release, prepared 
and distributed by editor Hubert F. Lee, 
lists the outstanding southerners who 
have been nominated for this honor, 
Recipient of the award for 1956 was 
Georgia’s distinguished and beloved Sen- 
ator Walter F. George. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

Sovurn’s HALL or FAME FOR THE LIVING 

(By Hubert F. Lee, Decatur, Ga.) 
HELP ELECT THE MAN OF THE SOUTH 


Readers of this newspaper are invited to 
vote for the Man of the South from a group 
of leading southerners who have been 
named to the South’s Hall of Fame for the 
Living by the editors of Dixie Business. 

Those who have been elected Man of 
the South include Thomas W. Martin, Bir- 
mingham; Donald Comer, Birminghanr; C. 
Hamilton Moses, Little Rock; Ernest L. 
Kurth, Lufkin, Tex.; Reuben B. Robertson, 
Canton, N. C.; David Ovens, Charlotte; James 
C. Self, Sr. (deceased), Greenwood, S. C.; 
Robert T. (Bobby) Jones, Atlanta; Bishop 
Arthur W Moore, Atlanta; Wilton E. Hall, 
Anderson, S. C. 

Ambassador Walter F. George. 

Vote for seven of the following on a post 
card or letter. Send to Hubert F. Lee, editor 
of Dixie Business, Decatur, Ga.: 

Ivan Allen, Remmie L. Arnold, Robert O. 
Arnold, Harry M. Ayers, C. W. Bailey, Hines H. 
Baker, William N. Banks, Col. T. H. Barton, 
Bruce Barton, Bernard M. Baruch, George C. 
Biggers, L. L. Baxter, Morgan Beatty, Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd, Bishop John Branscomb, 
Barry Bingham, Dr. Alfred Blalock, Gen. A. R. 
Bolling, Carl D. Brorein, Rex I. Brown, Wright 
Bryan, A. M. Burton, C. F. Byrns, Erskine 
Caldwell, Cason Callaway, James L. Camp, 
Jr., John W. Carpenter, Bishop C. C. J. Car- 
penter, Hodding Carter, Dr. O. C. Carmichael, 
O. E. Cheatham, James Saxon Childers, Will 
Clayton, Erle Cocke, Sr., Erle Cocke, Jr., 
Charles A. Collier, Hugh Comer, Senator Tom 
Connally, Richard W. Courts, Jr., Roy Cullen, 
Dr. John R. Cunningham, Virginius Dabney, 
Jonathan Daniels, Colgate Darden, Jr., T. M. 
(Ted) Dealey, James K. Dobbs, Dean John E. 
Drewry, Hal S. Dumas, B. M. Edwards, Dr. 
Daniel C. Elkin, J. Oliver Emmerich, K. A. 
Engel, William Faulkner, Milton Fies, Fred F. 
Florence, B. T. Fooks, John Nance Garner, 
E. K. Gaylord, Dr. Francis P. Gaines, Lt. Gen. 
Alvan C. Gillem, Jr., Frank Gould, Walter L. 
Graefe, John Temple Graves, Gordon Gray, 
Robert Gregg, F. E. Grier, Robert W. Groves, 
Robert M. Hanes, Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., 
Dr. Rufus C. Harris, Harry G. Hastings, D. J. 
Haughton, J. N. Heiskell, Arthur M. Hill, 
Goy. W. P. Hobby, Oveta Culp Hobby, Hamil- 
ton T. Holt, Gen. George A. Horkan, Maj. 
Clark Howell, Frank G. Huntress, Jr., R. F. 
Hudson, Walton Maxey Jarman, J. B. Ivey, 
Robert Jemison, Jr., Hershel V. Jenkins, 
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Dewey H. Johnson, Walter C. Johnson, 
Thomas M. Johnson, Helen Keller, Kenneth 
S. Keyes, Dr. James R. Killian, Robert J. Kle- 
berg, Jr., Edwin D. Lambright, Sam L. Lati- 
mer, Jr, Thomas C. Law, Spencer Love, Jo- 
seph T. Lykes, Robert F. Maddox, Gen. George 
C. Marshall, C. N. Martin, Rabbi David Marx, 
Ben Massell, Haynes McFadden, Senator Ken- 
neth McKellar, J. Finley McRae, C. B. Me- 
Manus, J. Roy McGinty, Dr. James Ross 
McCain, S. C. McMeekin, Ralph McGill, Henry 
T. McIntosh, Quimby Melton, Sr,, Gen. Troy 
H. Middleton, Thomas A. Morgan, William 
Murphey, Frank H. Neely, Abit Nix, E- L. 
Norton, Ernest E. Norris, Dr. Alton Ochsner, 
Gen. E. W. Opie, Col. C. E. Palmer, T. W. 
Pangborn, Roger Peace, Commodore E, H. 
Perry, Gen, John C. Persons, Louis Pizitz, Dr. 
William P. Pollard, Legh R. Powel, Jr., Law- 
rence W. (Chip) Robert, E. A. Roberts, Caffey 
Robertson, Frank P. Samford, James C. Self, 
Jr., John A. Sibley, A. D. Simpson, James H. 
Skewes, Tom Slick, Dr. Frank G. Slaughter, 
McGregor Smith, Richard P. Smith, William 
A. Smith, Frank E. Spain, Talbot T. Spear, 
Dr. Tom D. Spies, Eugene W. Stetson, Louis V. 
Sutton, James G. (Jimmy) Stahlman, L. P. 
Sweatt, Dr. Charles Allen Thomas, Fred J. 
Turner, W. R. Turner, W. G. Violette, Louis 
Ware, P. F. Watzek, Dr. Goodrich C. White, 
A. L. M. Wiggins, Jack Williams, Cecil Woods, 
Robert W. Woodruff, Emily Woodward, C. E. 
Woolman. ‘ 


The Failure of Voluntary Health 


Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


_ Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a column 

‘entitled “The Failure of Voluntary 
Health Insurance,” issued March 1, 
1957, by the Public Affairs Institute. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FAILURE OF VOLUNTARY HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


Voluntary health insurance is not meet- 
ing the health-protection needs of most 
Americans. 

The voluntary-insurance principle has 
grown tremendously in recent years—Blue 
Shield, Blue Cross, and others. In 1940 only 
9 percent of the population carried volun- 
tary health insurance. By the end of 1954 
some 60 percent of the population was sub- 
scribing. 

Teday, however, organized labor and many 
other groups in the community are facing 
the brutal fact that voluntary health in- 
surance is not meeting the heavy financial 
burdens of modern medical care, 

In State after State, now, organized labor 
is seeking some new means of providing ade- 
quate medical protection for its members. 
The number of union-sponsored health 
plans, providing for full hospitalization and 
medical-care benefits under union auspices, 
has expanded rapidly in recent years. 

Many other citizens are still forced to rely 
on the voluntary health-insurance programs 
that are available. And these programs are 
now facing serious problems in the future. 

For one thing, the public is finding out 
that the fine print in the contracts seriously 
limits the coverage of illnesses, duration of 
sickness and hospitalization, and family ben- 
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efits are often not provided except for extra 
large costs. 

A recently-published study, Family Medi- 
cal Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance: 
A Nationwide Survey, throws some new light 
on this problem. The study was prepared by 
Dr. Odin W. Anderson, of the Health Infor- 
mation Foundation, and Jacob J. Feldman, 
of National Opinion Research Center. 

At one point they explain: “Serious ac- 
tuarial problems have been raised by the 
shift in emphasis from infectious diseases 
to chronic disorders and mental illness. The 
role of Government, which in recent years 
has been sharply expanded in other areas 
under a more liberal interpretation of the 
general welfare clause of the Constitution 
has caused bitter disagreement when evalu- 
ated in relationship to health services.“ 

What the authors are saying is that in 
most other areas of social weifare some 
progress has been made, But in the field of 
health, Federal, State, and local governments 
shy away from the issue or, as the Eisen- 
hower administration did last year, offer a 
plan which turns over the entire matter to 
life insurance companies. 

Think back to the year 1949. Organized 
labor and others strongly backed a Tru- 
man program for national health insurance. 
Out of the West came the public relations 
team of Whitaker and Baxter, employed by 
the American Medical Association. The na- 
tional health insurance proposal was not 
only defeated but the fantastic success of 
Whitaker and Baxter made a deep imprint 
on the national thinking. 

Almost every concrete proposal for ex- 
panding medical protection is still greeted 
by the cry of socialized medicine, as a re- 
sult of their campaign. Many medical 
societies are even refusing to cooperate with 
the mass campaigns for Salk vaccine im- 
munization against polio, Still, the issue of 
national health insurance will not die, for 
the problem of providing for the people's 
health has not been met by the voluntary 
insurance plans. 

The burden that medical protection im- 
poses on so many American familes can be 
seen in a simple statistical picture. 

Anderson and Feldman estimate that the 
total nationwide charges for private personal 
health services is $10.2 billion annually. 
This, in turn, averages out to $207 a year per 
family, or 4 to 5 percent of the family in- 
come. 

Averages never give the true pleture. 
though. For example, in 1 year 8 percent of 
the families incurred no charges at all for 
personal health services. On the other hand, 
2 percent, or approximately 1 million fami- 
lies, incurred charges in excess of $1,000. 
Again, 11 percent of the families received 
charges in excess of $500, accounting for 43 
percent of the total charges. 

How adequately does voluntary health in- 
surance cover medical expenses? 

The authors point out that families with 
insuranae incur median charges of $145 a 
year and those without insurance $63. Then 
they note: “It is obvious that, on the basis 
of the median, familles with insurance incur 
charges exceeding twice that of uninsured 
families. If the amount paid by insurance 
in deleted, leaving out-of-pocket expenses of 
$117, this is still twice the charges incurred 
by uninsured families.“ 

There may be many explanations for this. 
Ono is that more families in the higher in- 
come brackets are covered by insurance and 
consequently have more expensive care. On 
the other hand, it seems to be a standard 
practice In the medical profession to inflate 
the bill to those insured. 

But, in the net, when the insured have to 
pay almost twice as much out-of-pocket as 
do the uninsured, something is badly out of 
kilter with the entire insurance principle 
and a national health Insurance plan seems 
more necessary than ever. 


March 8 
Paging Poor Richard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a fine col- 
umn written by Mr. Paul Wooton, which 
appeared in Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PAGING Poor RICHARD 


It’s fashionable to be thrifty again. And 
it’s also necessary. Cheap money taught 
businessmen some bad habits over the past 
two decades and now that interest rates have 
risen, many proprietors and managers of 
enterprises are rediscovering the fact that 
somebody has to save a dollar before some- 
one else can invest it. 

Despite the theories of Keynes on the 
merits of spending one’s way to prosperity, 
and the economic fallacies that crept out of 
the doldrums of the depressed 1930's, there 
is no substitute for earning and saving. and 
the principle appnee to the corporation and 
State as well as to the individual. We have 
acquired some bad management habits that 
are partly hidden under the lush velvet of 
an inflationary period. The income-tax 
vagaries have encouraged questionable tac- 
tics in the spending of money for tax bene- 
fits, a maneuver in which opportunism occa- 
sionally overrides sound financial judgment. 
Any sustained drop in sales revenues un- 
covers the secret sins of management, and 
the recent credit freeze is a word to the wise 
to review fiscal policies, 

Good management looks at a program of 
expansion with an eye toward the long-term 
risk and reward. Whether the investment be 
a new store front for a retail shop, a new con- 
verter for a steel mill, or a new warehouse 
for a distributor, the money should be pro- 
vided out of earnings, or new money invested. 
Not too much of it can come out of the work- 
ing capital without hampering the produc- 
tivity of the store, mill, or service. In a day 
when income tax sluices off much of the earn- 
ings that might be used for the replacement 
of equipment or improvement of facilities, 
and the banks are reluctant to supply our 
demands for risk capital, there is the temp- 
tation to dip into working capital reserves 
to meet the emergency. 

Working capital moves through a cycle of 
inventory in raw materials, then processed 
goods, distribution, and sales. If the cycle 
follows the established pattern, the capital 
returns with an earned profit. Any attempt 
to drain off working capital for the long-term 
assignment may interrupt the cycle, disturb 
the credit relations of suppliers and cus- 
tomers, and even endanger business survival. 

There is a definite, and at times vague, 
relationship between the thrift dollar and 
the credit dollar. 
the two may appear to be tugging in opposite 
directions, and confusing the spectator whose 
economic virtues are anchored in Ben Frank- 
lin’s truism of “A penny saved is a penny 
earned.” Poor Richard's Almanac is not yet 
out of date. 

Ignoring all the technical aspects of bank- 
ing functions and the financial jargon about 
currency in circulation, demand deposits, 
Treasury certificates, and all the cash and 
paper equivalents of money, we know we are 
not accumulating current thrift dollars at 
the accelerated pace needed to give substance 
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and stability to credit and investment dollars. 
The action of the Federal Reserve Board in 
raising the rediscount rate on loans is evi- 
dence of the current pressure of demand 
Over supply. The increase in savings bank 
interest rates dramatizes the need for di- 
verting more earnings into thrift accounts 
and reserves, The pause may be awkward for 
corporate management or for the indi- 
Viduals who are leaning too far into the 
future, and find themselves off balance. 
Thrift is not only fashionable—it is a 
highly necessary virtue in a period of infia- 
tion when the pumps have run out of air. 
eres no need for penury, and no excuse 
for profligacy: But there is a need for the 
Practice of an oldtime discipline in saving 
for the rainy day—because we may occa- 
sionally need a quick dollar even when the 
sun is shining. 


A Miracle of Social Adjustment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD p. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr, CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
Statement which I have prepared on a 
Pamphlet entitled A Miracle of Social 
Adjustment.” The pamphlet, which was 
Written by Dr. Carl F. Hansen, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Washing- 
ton, D. C., comments on integration 
in the public schools in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

‘ORD, as follows: 

The Supreme Court decision outlawing 
Public school segregation confronted great 
Sections of our land with profoundly difficult 
Problems of adjustment. Men of good will 
Were sincerely troubled whether the law of 
the land could be translated into sound and 
effective educational terms, Recently, for 
example, we witnessed widely conflicting 
Claims about the effects of integration in 
the Washington school system. y 

who are concerned with an objective, 
factual account of the Washington problems 
and how they were met will find it in the 
authoritative study by Dr. Carl F. Hansen, 
W. gton Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, just published by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of the B'nai B'rith. Dr. Hansen 
Calls his study A Miracle of Social Adjust- 
reine and his documented story justifies the 

e. 

Successful school integration in Washing- 

was the product of the efforts of thou- 
Sands—pupils, parents, teachers, and ad- 
Ministrators—who scrapped ancient habits 
and prejudices in an orderly and rational 
adjustment to the best ideals of our demo- 
cratic heritage. To achieve this result it 

necessary to cope with drastic shortages 
of money and with inequities arising from 
What the Washington Post called the “old 
Separate-but-hardly-equal system.” More- 
Over, it was necessary to overcome the ob- 
stacles deliberately created by meddlers who 
Sought to prove that integration couldn't 
Work by forcing its failure. 

I hope the Miracle of Social Adjustment 
Will be read widely here and abroad. It can 
thow educators and public officials of good 
Will how integration can be achieved by 
Offering the example of a school system in 
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which the majority of children are colored. 
Abroad, it can demonstrate to that two- 
thirds of the world’s people who are colored 
that equality of opportunity is not only an 
American ideal but an accelerating and suc- 
cessful fact. 

The heart of Hansen's story is to be found 
In one very moving passage which cannot be 
quoted too often: 

“Anyone who views the Washington story 
in its entirety, including the problems, dis- 
appointments, and errors in judgment, will 
be impressed with the evidence of the in- 
tegrity of most of the people in it, and will 
feel a glow of pride that in the Nation's 
Capital, the ideal of individual dignity and 
worth, no longer simply an idle phrase in a 
textbook on American democracy, is now to 
a much larger extent a living reality in the 
lives of its citizens.” 


Proudly We Hail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


writen by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., en- 
titled “Proudly We Hail.“ Dr. Reuter is 
on the staff of the A. and M. Hospital at 
A. and M. College in Monticello. Ark., 
and is the State coordinator for Arkan- 
sas for the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘Proupty We Har 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

Beta Pi field chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
was organized on May 15, 1954, at the Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. The officers have 
been as follows: Presidents, James H. Hutch- 
inson, Jess W. Matthews, and W. K. Sum- 
mitt; vice presidents, Jess W. Matthews, 
W. K. Summitt, and LeRoy Scott; secretar- 
jes, A: G. Thompson, Ralph Wilson, and 
F. L. Robinson; and treasurers, M. H. Russell, 
and the writer. 

As State coordinator for Arkansas of Phi 
Delta Kappa, the writer has cited the follow- 
ing brothers who have rendered distin- 
gished service to Arkansas education and Phi 
Delta Kappa and who are 65 or older: 

1. Charles Forrest Allen, Beta 638, execu- 
tive director-emeritus, Arkansas teacher re- 
tirement system, Little Rock, Ark. 


2. James Herbert Hutchinson, Psi 173, 
dean, Arkansas A. & M. College, College 
Heights, Ark. 


3. Morgan Richard Owens, Psi 114, emeri- 
tus from the State department of education, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

4. John Leon Stone, Psi 785, chairman, 
division of social sciences, Arkansas A. & M. 
College, College Heights, Ark. 

Dr. Clifford S. Blackburn was also cited 
for distinguished service, even though he is 
under the age of 65, as the first State coordi- 
nator of Phi Delta Kappa for Arkansas. He 
was superintendent of schools of North Little 
Rock, Ark., and is now professor of educa- 
tional administration at North Texas State 
College, Denton, Tex. 

Senior Citizens of America was organized 
by Dr. Willard E. Givens and Dr. Joy El- 
mer Morgan. The former is the emeritus 
executive secretary of the National Educa- 
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tion Association, and the latter is the emeri- 
tus editor of the Journal of the N. E. A. Here 
is the philosophy of the organization (Ar- 
Kansas Gazette, Tuesday, January 1, 1957. 
P. 4A, A New Year's Thought for Older Peo- 
ple, and Arkansas Democrat, Wednesday, 
January 2, 1957, p. 8 Senior Citizens of 
America): 

“1. That the second half of life should be 
richer and happier for most people than it 
now is. 

“2. That preparation and planning for 
the later years should begin not later than 
age 40. 

“3. That there should be a popular clear- 
inghouse for the growing body of knowl- 
edge and experience in gerontology and 
geriatrics. = 2 

“4. That many older people now put up 
with infirmities and handicaps which can 
be corrected. 

“6. That better provision should be made 
for the care of senior citizens who are not 
able to take care of themselves. 

“6. That man's greatest need is to learn: 
that this need increases as one grows older; 
that older people can learn what they want 
and need to know. 

7. That everyone should be encourged to 
make the most of himself as long as life 
lasts. 

“8. That the senior citizen should keep 
reasonably active physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. 

“9. That there is a vast reservoir of un- 
used talent among men and women in all 
walks of life who have been retired that 
should be used for the public good, 

“10. That among some 60 million citizens 
over 40, including 14 million who are over 
65, there are many who will gladly support 
a non-profit enterprise in this field with 
their money, talent, and service." 

Dr. Thomas J. Welsh, Dr. Van C. Binns, 
Rev. H. C. Seefeldt, and Jeff Davis Moore 
are on the advisory board for Arkansas. 
As State director of Arkansas of Senior Citi- 
zens of America, the writer has announced 
the following distinguished senior citizens 
for Arkansas: 

1. G. C. Smith, executive assistant to the 
president, Arkansas A. and M. College, College 
Heights, Ark. 


2. James H. Hutchinson, dean, Arkansas 


A. and M. College, College Heights, Ark. 


Arkansas can proudly hail the awards 
granted to these educational statesmen by 
Phi Delta Kappa and Senior Citizens of 
America. We may fail to win all battles 
for progress in education at one time (Ar- 
kansas Gazette, Sunday, December 16, 1956, 
p. 4F, A Formula for Easing Burden of the 
Schools, and Arkansas Democrat, Monday, 
December 17, 1956, p. 8, Federal Participa- 
tion), but the courage and determination 
are there, 


Discrimination Against South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
\ Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a letter and 
accompanying memorandum which I 
have receiveed from Hon. H. L. Wingate, 
president of the Georgia Farm Bureau 
Federation, showing the discriminatory 
manner in which the Benson farm pro- 
gram operates against the South. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

GEORGIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
j Macon, Ga., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. HERMAN TALMADGE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR TaLMance: I am taking this 
opportunity to present some factual infor- 
mation that will prove beyond a doubt that 
Mr, Benson is knowingly and intentionally 
taking from the cotton producers this year 
a minimum of $120 million to $150 million. 
He has set cotton price support for this year 
at 77 percent of parity when by all reason- 
“able figures it should be from 83 to 85 per- 
cent. Mr. Benson has proved through his 
soll bank operations his insincerity by dis- 
criminations between regions. and also his 
lack of sympathy for the farmers by using 
unreasonably low estimates to bring the 
price support as low as possible. 

Enclosed are some figures concerning the 
cotton supply and estimates by Mr. Benson 
and estimates by many others in and out of 
the cotton industry that should be of much 
interest to you. 

As you can see from enclosed information 
it is obvious that Mr. Benson is not working 
in behalf of the farmers in the Cotton Belt. 
This great injustice to our cotton producers 
should be corrected immediately if possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. L. WINGATE, 
President. 


— 


Below are figures concerning the cotton 
supply and estimates by Mr. Benson and 
estimates by many others in and out of the 
cotton industry: 


ö Bales 
Carryover on Aug. 1, 1956 14, 000, 000 
Production in 1956_.----.....- 13, 100, 000 


Total 1956-57 supply 27, 100, 000 


Reasonable 
ri estimates estimates 
Eatimated consumption for Nales 
17 9, 000, 000 
Estimated exports for 1950- 
NN —— 6, 700, 000+ 
15, 700, 000-+- 
Estimated carryover, Aug. 
1. 1957 . 11. 400, 000 
Estimated 1957 production.. 10, 700, 000 
8 22, 100, 000 
Tess set-aside of 800,000 bales 
by previous tion... 800, 000 
Estimated total sup- 
ply for 1957-8. 21, 300, 000 
DE 
Fstimated total disappear- 
ance of cotton for 1957-58; 
Domestic consumption 9. 000. 000 
ü 5, 000, 000 
8 14, 000, 000 
Plus normal carryover.. 4, 200, 000 
Estimated total dis- 
ul penrance -a 18, 200, 000 
S — 
Percent supply for 1957-58 Percent 


is of normul supply 


To figure level of supports to farmers, you 
begin at 108 percent of a normal supply and 
for each 2 percent above 108 percent, level of 
support drops 1 percent until total supply 
reaches 124 percent of a normal supply. For 
each percent point increase after 125 the 
level of support drops 1 percent point for 
each 1 percent supply increase. By Benson's 
estimates he has set the level of support at 77 
percent of parity and by other reasonable 
estimates it should be at least 84 percent of 
parity. 

This Is what Mr. Benson announced actions 
will cost the cotton farmers of the United 
States based on parity for cotton at 36.81 
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cents per pound, based on Middling %-inch 
staple and his estimated 1957 production of 
11,200,000 bales, and figuring a difference of 
2.58 cents per pound in supports—11,200,000 
bales multiplied by 500 pounds each equals 
5,600,000,000 pounds times 2.58 cents per 
pound equals $144,480,000. 


Collision in Delaware River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, early 
yesterday morning, at Graveyard Bend, 
in the Delaware River off the town of 
New Castle, Del., a freighter and a tanker 
collided in the shockingly narrow chan- 
nel of the river at that point. Ten men 
are feared dead. The tanker exploded 
and burned after having a 100-foot hole 
opened in its side. The explosion could 
have been heard 30 miles away. At that 
point the river is 2 miles wide, but the 
channel is only 100 yards wide. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, one of the 
leading Philadelphia dailies, a steadfast 
and strong supporter of the Eisenhower 
administration, in its leading editorial 
this morning entitled “Will It Wake Up 
Washington?” comments on this shock- 
ing tragedy. It points out that back in 
1938 a congressional commitment was 
made to maintain that channel at a 
depth of 40 feet and a width of 400 feet; 
that that commitment has never been 
kept; that many river widening and 
deepening projects in other parts of the 
country have gone forward; that from 
1951 to 1954 river collisions in the Dela- 
ware and resulting fires took a toll of 27 
lives and resulted in property damage of 
about $12 million. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer submits the 
fault is with the Bureau of the Budget 
for being unwilling to recommend ade- 
quate appropriations to meet the con- 
gressional intent set forth in the act 
of 1938. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Inquirer be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
I suggest that the fault lies not with the 
Bureau of the Budget but with the Eisen- 
hower administration for a shocking 
neglect of the needs of our Delaware 
River ports. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wit. Ir Wake Up WASHINGTON? 

When that Navy supertanker blew up af- 
ter colliding with a freighter in the Dela- 
ware River early yesterday, the explosion 
which jolted us all was heard as far south 
as Baltimore. 

It is our hope that the terrific earth trem- 
ors set up by that blast were felt also in 
Washington, D. C. Specifically, in the 
United States Budget Bureau. 

A contributing factor in the flaming crash, 
which cost 10 lives, is official penny-pinching 
behind neglect of the Delaware River chan- 
nel over the past decade. One reason those 
boats collided is that while the river is 2 
miles wide at that point, the channel is 
comparatively narrow. In 1953 two tankers 
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collided, and exploded, at almost the very 
same spot. 

Back in 1938 a congressional commitment 
was made to maintain that channel at & 
depth of 40 feet and a width of 800 feet. 
Three years ago this newspaper warned 
that “shoaling of the river has reduced the 
channel to less than 30 feet in depth and 
around 400 feet in width.” We appealed 
then to Federal authorities for action to 
honor their pledge. 

Since then vast sums have been found for 
the St. Lawrence seaway and many other 
projects; but Delaware Valley, U. S. A., has 
been consistently neglected. This crash is 
one fruit of that neglect. There have been 
others. 

As Delaware River traffic increased with 
passing years, and as ships grew larger, our 
neglected. channel became the scene of more 
and more accidents, a number of them fatal. 
From 1951 to 1954 river collisions and res 
sulting fires took a toll of 27 lives with prop- 
erty losses of about $12 million, This does 


not include minor crashes,/groundings and 


other accidents due in part at least to the 
inadequate channel, Four years ago the 
Joint Executive Committee for Improvement 
and Development of the Philadelphia Port 
Area pointed out: 

That at many points the channel could be 
completely closed if a ship 600 to 700 feet 
in length were to sink crosswise (the whole 
river was blocked for 8 hours yesterday). 

That in the 88 miles of river from Phila- 
delphia to the sea there are 50 miles without 
any anchorages where ships can put up in 
bad weather. 

That even the 800-foot-wide channel prom- 
ised in 1938 is not adequate to meet the 
needs of safe navigation for modern vessels 
in the Delaware River today. 

All that tells why we hope the blast from 
this latest tragic crash was felt—and will 
continue to be felt—in the Budget Bureau. 

Development of our great Delaware Valley 
industrial complex is closely linked with its 
most vital artery of commerce—the channel. 
From Trenton to the sea there are now more 
than 8,000 different manufacturing plants. 
most of them located along the river. And 
that is responsible for the further fact that 
the Delaware River area is estimated to have 
produced revenue for the Federal Govern- 
ment, from shipping alone, equal to half the 
total cost of all waterway improvement work 
ever undertaken by the Federal Government 
throughout the United States. 

If the Budget Bureau is too obstinate to 
recognize that every dollar spent on the 
Delaware Channel is a revenue-producing 
investment, let us hope this terrible tragedy 
will prod it into undertaking, for humani- 
tarian reasons—and especially for national 
defense—the deepening which it has refused 
to support for economic reasons. 

That blast in the river should, indeed, 
awaken us all. It should awaken our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen to the need for ag- 
gressive action. 

Our people have a right to demand an ex- 
planation why our Government today can 
find vast sums to spend in all far corners 
of the earth, but has only pennies for the 
neglected Delaware Channel. 

More than charity begins at home, 


VA Interest Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a copy of a telegram dated 
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March 4, 1957, which was sent to VA Ad- 
Ministrator Higley by Leon J. Elterman, 
County commander of the Brooklyn 
Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars. I 
commend it to the attention of our col- 
gues at this time when the subject of 
Taising the mortgage interest rates is 
about to come before us. Mr. Elterman's 
telegram follows: 
No doubt you are aware of the financial 
tuation in Greater New York area due to the 
Tefusal of savings banks to make Veterans’ 
Administration loans at 414 percent unless 
rates are raised to 5 percent. Wish to point 
Out that millions of dollars are idle in na- 
mal service life insurance funds. Re- 
Quest that you consider making direct VA 
loans at 414 percent out of the surplus NSLI 
funds to help out the thousands of veterans 
Waiting to purchase their own homes. Such 
advances would increase building in Brooklyn 


3 Island areas and create many new 


The following letter from a Long 

d builder is most revealing. It 

ame to me unsolicited under date of 
March 7, 1957: 

Dear Sm: In connection with your banking 
Study and deliberations with reference to in- 
creasing the interest rates, particularly on 
GI mortgages from 4% to 5 percent, the 
Writer would like to submit the following 
Observations: 

1. The present drop in construction and 
lack of sales in the one-family industry is 
Rot as directly related to the interest rate as 
the banks would like us to believe. That 
there is a present lack of sales is due mostly 
to the fact that employment in other indus- 
es and wages paid therein have not kept 
Pace with the increase in the costs of con- 
Struction of the one-famlly houses. 
ermore, there seems to be a general 
feeling of unemployment in the area, and, 
ore, people are reluctant to obligate 
ves to purchase new homes until 
employment seems to be more secure. 
is generally the reason why the sales 
have fallen off. 

2. An increase of one-half of 1 percent In 
the interest rate of a GI mortgage under the 
Tegular 30-year term on an average mortgage 
Of $15,000 confronts the GI with an ultimate 

crease in cost of his home of approximate- 
ly $1,600. No one receives any benefit other 
than the bank itself. 

3. An Increase in the GI mortgage will not 

ulate sales of one-family houses. As a 
Matter of fact, an increase will further cre- 
ate loss of sales due to the fact that increas- 

8 the interest rates causes an increase in 

© monthly carrying charges of the house, 

her, the number of GI's who would be 
eligible to pass for the mortgage would, per 
še, be drastically reduced. The limitation of 
the market for purchasers decreases the units 
to be built. 

4. It appears from the study of the news- 
_ Paper items reporting on this subject that 
no one is taking into account the fact that 

e Miancial institutions that have been 
making these types of loans recovered back 
from investment by way of amortizations at 
the rate of 1 percent a month or 12 percent 
ber annum. These funds, together with the 
Substantial deposits received by these banks, 
due to the fact that they Increased their in- 
terest rates to attract money will leave the 

with substantial idle funds on hand, 
and, therefore, if there is a lack of construc- 
tion, they will be compelled to compete for 
Whatever mortgages are available, 

The writer respectfully submits that if 

ere is a sincere desire to stimulate con- 
struction and purchase of one-family houses, 
ete., that the following should be considered: 

(a) Increasing the mortgage term from 30 
Years to 40 years, (The average house being 
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bullt today under the GI program could 
stand a 60-year mortgage by way of specifi- 
cations demanded.) 

(b) That the financial institutions should 
In some way be made to honor the low- 
downpayment regulations permitted under 
the GI bill. (Even though low downpay- 
ments are permitted, banks will Insist on 
substantial payments from GIs.) 

Builders are presently paying substantial 
discounts or premiums to financial institu- 
tions for processing GI loans. Therefore, if 
discounts are to be paid In these connections 
why should they not be paid directly to 
Fanny May. 

Moreover, the writer feels that the GI 
should have more to look forward to than 
a restriction of his ability to purchase a 
home and an increase in interest rate. 

The writer is a builder of thousands of 
units in the Long Island and Westchester 
area, but due to the fact that there is a fair 
chance of retaliation from the financial in- 
stitutions, he is unable to disclose his iden- 
tity. 


Award of Aldo Leopold Medal to C. R. 
Gutermuth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
the 22d North American Wildlife Con- 
ference, held in Washington, D. C., this 
past week, Mr. C. R. Gutermuth, vice 
president of the Wildlife Management 
Institute, was honored by being awarded 
the Aldo Leopold medal for distinguished 
service to wildlife conservation. 

The presentation was made by Dr. 
Durward L. Allen, of Purdue University, 
at a banquet presided over by Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, who is one of the most illus- 
trious wildlife biologists in modern his- 
tory. 

Because of the great faith which so 
many of us in conservation work have 
for C. R. “Pink” Gutermuth, I should 
like to call to the attention of the Senate 
the public statement of March 5 which 
describes this award to Mr. Gutermuth 
and his splendid qualifications for this 
merited recognition. I ask unanimous 
consent thet the statement appear in 
full in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
. The Wildlife Society, international organi- 
zation of wildlife and fishery professionals, 
today presented its highest award, the Leo- 
pold Medal, to C. R. Pink“ Gutermuth, vice 
president of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute. The award, in recognition of distin- 
guished service to wildlife conservation, com- 
memorates the late Aldo Leopold, considered 
by many the father of wildlife management 
in North America. 

Mr. Gutermuth, recipient of the Leopold 
award for 1957, has had a long and distin- 
guished career in conservation. He was cited 
for outstanding contributions to improved 
wildlife legislation and administration, effec- 
tive public-relations work, and leadership as 
an officer of national-resource organizations, 
His support has been in the pro- 
ductivity of the Nation's 16 cooperative wild- 
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life-research units and two waterfowl-re- 
search stations sponsored by the institute, 
He has been active in promoting the publica- 
tion of useful books and bulletins on wild- 
life, and he has arranged each of the North 
American wildlife conferences since 1946. 
“This man's record," said the citation, “is one 
which few people could find the will, the 
courage, and the strength to emulate.” 

The award was made by Dr. Durward L. 
Allen, of Purdue University, president of the 
Wildlife Society, at the banquet of the North 
American Wildlife Conference at the Statler 
Hotel, attended by nearly a thousand persons 
from all parts of the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico. 


Opportunities of College Education for 
Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Will My Child Get 
In?” written by George H. Holstein, Jr., 
which appeared in the Rutgers Alumni 
Monthly of February 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WII. My CHILD GET In? 
(By George H. Holstein, Jr.) 

Will my son, or daughter, get into college 
in 1960, 1965, 1970, or 1975? 

For the Rutgers alumnus, parent, or pro- 
spective parent, there is no more important 
question affecting his family’s welfare today. 
It is a question, too, which may affect the 
whole course of America’s future, her econ- 
omy, and her security. 

If the answer were to be given as this is 
written, on the basis of real rather than 
merely talked-of provisions for the future, 
a frank and honest reply would be that, 
unless your child is a near genius, his or 
her chances of getting into college in the 
years ahead—tit’s even pretty tight right 
now—are very slim. 

If you are a resident of New Jersey, your 
child's chances are even dimmer, for in this 
State there has always been a sharp deficit 
at the level of public higher education, and 
very little or nothing in bricks and con- 
crete is being done to correct it. 

As individuals, most of us fail to see the 
woods for the trees around us. We see that 
big housing development on the outskirts 
of town; we notice the new schools as they 
hit our tax bill, and we are aware of new 
gadgets that fill our homes, from the elec- 
tric drill in our cellar workshop to the new 
ventilating fan in the attic. 

But we fall to think what these things 
mean in terms of population increases, of 
vast industrial expansion, and new fields of 
endeavor and opportunity. And then we 
fail to realize what this all means in terms 
of the college population of the future. 

A recent issue of Time magazine in an 
article on the Nation's economy pointed up 
the problem indirectly, It noted that the 
American population is growing at the rate 
of 11,000 new citizens every 24 hours, that 
there are 1 million new families formed— 
with their consequent demand for housing, 
clothing, cars, and educatlon—every year. 
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Right along with this tremendous popu- 
lation boom—the estimate is that there will 
be 190 million Americans by 1965—the Nation 
is experiencing an unprecedented industrial 
and economic expansion. During 1956 Amer- 
icon business set a new record, spending $36 
billion on new plants and facilities, plus an- 
other $9 billion for office buildings, furnish- 
ings, and the like, There is every reason to 
believe that this expansion will continue for 
some time to come. 

Then too, look at the new fields opening 
up. Nuclear science holds a whole world 
of new opportunity. And there are new 
developments in electronics, ceramics, auto- 
mation, just to mention a few that will be 
demanding their share of college-trained 
brains. 

If we have thought about this at all, I 
has probably been only a passing awareness. 
We haven't thought too much about what 
its impact will be on us and on our children, 
the latter more particularly. 

But some of our leaders in education and 
planning have been thinking about it very 
seriously and it seemed to us that as a pub- 
lication for college men with college aspira- 
tions for their children—and this is another 
phase of the problem because it is a well- 
r fact that a larger percentage of 
the children of college-trained parents go on 
to college—some of this thinking should be 
brought to you in as neat a package as pos- 
sible. 

The Presidsnt’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. with Devereux C. 
Josephs, chairman of the board of the New 
York Life Insurance Co., as its chairman, 
has recently made a preliminary report to 
President Eisenhower. 

It strode right in to the problem in its 
opening paragraph; 

“The inescapable fact about the future of 
education beyond the high school is that in 
1956 almost twice as many children will be 
born in the United States as were born in 
1936. Already more people than ever before 
are attending the Nation's colleges, univer- 
sities, and other post-high- school educational 
institutions, yet the impact of the greatly 
increased ‘thrates of the past 15 years 
will shortly strike, and will be felt with 
mounting intensity each year as far into the 
future as we can foresee.” 

The PCEBHS goes on to state that by 1970 
“larger proportions of the much larger num- 
bers of young people will demand post-high- 
school education and training to earn a liv- 
ing, to discharge the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, and to enjoy the lelsure which their 
incrensed productivity will earn. 

“Indeed, the number in college arid uni- 
versities alone will be at least double, and 
may well be triple the more than 3 mil- 
lion now being served * * +,” 

In what ts called “taking stock of the situ- 
ation,” the Committee said that it had been 
guided by “criteria which it considers essen- 
tial to the well-being of America and Ameri- 
can education.” 

It agreed that: 

“1, The conservation and development of 
human talent is the proper concern of every 
citizen, and of the Nation. 

“2. Every individual, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or national origin, shall have the 
opportunity to develop his or her best self, 
to continue appropriate education up to his 
or her personal point of optimum develop- 
ment. 

“3. The assurance of genuine equality of 
educational opportunity requires that, col- 
lectively, the institutions and agencies re- 
eponsible for providing this education be 
characterized by four attributes." è 

The first attribute listed by the Commit- 
tee is quantity— there must be a sufficient 
number of institutions and qualified faculty 
persons to provide for all qualified stu- 
dents“ — but it quickly adds that “the qual- 
ity of opportunity offered must be good. 
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we must find ways of meeting the pressure 
of numbers without jeopardizing the quality 
of present educational opportunities.” The 
other attributes listed are variety of oppor- 
tunity and accessibility. 

In its preliminary study, the Committee 
stated these six basic conclusions for the 
guidance of the President and of Congress: 

“1. Our ideals and the increasing com- 
plexity of our civilization require that each 
individual develop his or her talents to the 
fullest. 

“2. The needs of the individual and of 
society, plus an unprecedented growth in the 
population of post-high-school age, will far 
outrun the present or planned capacity of 
existing colleges and universities and other 
post-high-school institutions. 

“3. The needs of the oncoming millions of 
individuals with varying capacities and 
interests will call for a broader range of edu- 
cational opportunities and less rigid time 
requirements. 

4. Many more able and qualified teachers 
will be needed than present efforts can 
provide. 

“5. There must be promptly formulated 
an explicit, considered policy as to the role 
of the Federal Government in education 
beyond the high school. 

“6. Even with the best possible utilization 
of existing resources, additional financial 
support must be provided if the additional 
millions of the population are to be enabled 
to develop their talents to the fullest.” 

And commenting further on the cost, the 
report states that “it is already crystal clear 
that post-high-school education will cost 
much more in total as each year advances. 
Even though it will probably cost more 
per capita, it will also continue to pay 
increasing dividends to our Nation and our 
people.” 

NEW JERSEY 

What about the problem in New Jersey? 
The State board of education has recently 
published the results of a special survey 
directed by Dr. Marshall P. Smith, an asso- 
ciate professor at Trenton State Teachers 
College, in which he says flatly: 

“For many New Jersey young people the 
chances of getting into college will not be 
good unless something is done and done 
quickly * * +,” and also, One out of two 
children now 2 years old who will be capable 
of college work in 1972 will find no place 
to go.” ; 

New Jersey, Dr. Smith makes clear, is in 
a particularly bad spot in the national 
picture: 

“Consider a senior high-school student 
in 1963. He has been active in sports and 
in the community. He was on his home- 
room council and on various student com- 
mittees. He has taken a college preparatory 
course and wants to be a lawyer. As a B 
student with average scores in college en- 
trance examinations, his chances of getting 
into any college are only about 3 out of 5. 
In many other States, his chances would 
be 5 out of 5. 

“Here in New Jersey the competition will 
be fierce, Some students, no matter how 
able or conscientious, will be disappointed; 
others will be forced to attend overcrowded 
colleges which do not meet their needs or 
challenge their abilities. 

“We are proud of New Jersey. Will our 
children aspiring to college also be proud, 
or will they regret living where they are 
denied opportunities equal to those of their 
contemporaries in other States? 

“The answer is up to all of us, 

“The door to college opportunity is clos- 
ing on New Jersey's children. That it is 
closing fast is evident from the simple sta- 
tistics given below. That the problem is 
complex and challenging is the story told 
in the following pages.” 

In those pages it points out that the col- 
lege age population of New Jersey (18 to 
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21 years) will grow from 239,000 in 1954 
to at least 436,000, and probably as much 
as 517,000 by 1973. 

But in the 10 years since 1946, the percent- 
age of college-age youngsters in New Jersey 
going on to college from high school has 
increased from 21 to 30 percent. With the 
increasing complexity of our society, the 
Smith report points out, the proportion of 
those headed for college will soar much 
higher. 

There are approximately 48,000 New Jersey 
boys and girls in college during the current 
academic year, Of this number, a little more 
than half are in colleges outside of the State; 
only about 22,000 are enrolled in New Jersey 
institutions. This is a highly important fact 
because it means that New Jersey has been 
an exporter in the college fleld. But in the 
period ahead when other States close down 
their public institutions to nonresidents, 
New Jersey will suffer. 

By 1973 Dr. Smith predicts the total college 
enrollment among New Jersey young people— 
youngsters already born and headed for col- 
lege, not mere statistics—will be 155,000, more 
than 3 times as many as at present and 
probably a conservative estimate. At the 
present time expansion of New Jersey facili- 
ties is planned to increase capacity to about 
72,000. 

For the other 83,000 there will be no place 
to go. In other words, 1 out of every 2 
New Jersey young people wanting to go to 
college in 1973 will find no place available 
for them, unless drastic and heroic measures 
are taken at once. d 

The Smith report says that these measures 
should be “comprehensive, long-range, flexi- 
ble, and high quality.“ The program for 
‘expanding higher educational facilities in 
the State, it suggests, might include 3 
strengthened State university with provi- 
sion for 25,000 students as against 6,000 plus 
at the present time. It would include en- 
gineering colleges with enrollment for 10,000 
students, new 4-year colleges with facilities 
for 35,000 students, and a number of 2-year 
community colleges capable of handling an- 
other 30,000 students. 

The cost of this it estimates at $155 million 
annually, either through tuition or taxes, and 
a capital outlay of $332 million. 

In an appearance on the weekly Rutgers 

‘forum, a radio Interview, Dr. Smith sug- 
gested that these funds could be raised 
from income taxes, sales taxes and ad 
valorem taxes. He also emphasized that 
speed in getting a program under way in 
New Jersey is very important. Unless 
ground is broken for some of the buildings 
within the next year, he said, classes will 
have to be held out-of-doors. 

Dean Elmer C. Easton of the college of 
engineering looked at the problem from 
the standpoint of national productivity and 
high employment in testimony given in 
Washington before the Subcommittee on 
Economic Stabilization of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. He said that both of 
these will be curtailed unless the United 
States can double its output of traiped en- 
gineers by 1970. 

He explained that automation, nuclear 
energy, and all the other complicated ma- 
chines and processes which give promise 
of much higher standards of living cannot 
be operated by men and women who do 
not understand the basic principles by which 
they work, 

In one area alone, that of future fuel 
sources, he pointed qut that the “very ex- 
istence of civilization as we know it de- 
pends on the development of new fuels 
and means of using them,” and then noted 
that “the idea of obtaining energy from 
the fission or fusion of atomic nuclei was 
not obvious and was not conceived by man 
until he had learned to use the most ad- 
vanced concepts of physics, mathematics, 
and chemistry. The concept was predicted 
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theoretically before it was observed in the 
laboratory. The development of devices us- 
ing atomic or solary energy will depend en- 

ly on the quality and quantity of our 
engineers and scientists." 

Dean Easton spoke only about the need 
for more engineers. We are going to need 
them in increasing numbers but we are also 
Boing to need all the other kinds of scientists 

Many more men and women with broad 
educational backgrounds in the liberal arts 
and humanities. Even if we could assume 
that our population would stand still with- 
Out major industrial expansion for a few 
years we would still need a higher percentage 
ot college-trained people. In dynamic, bur- 
Bconing America we must have them or sur- 
Tender to some other people who believe 
More firmly in the best use of their human 
Potential than we do. 


Proposed Abolition of the Postal Savings 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday. March 8, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
February 26 I introduced S. 1394, provid- 
ing for the dissolution of the Postal Sav- 

System. It is my contention that 

Service is outmoded and outdated. 
It has in recent years outlived its use- 
fulness, 

Our citizens can have no problem in 
Placing their deposits in insured finan- 
cial institutions, and if this postal sav- 

8S service were eliminated it would 


Save the taxpayers more than $1 million 


& year, 

Recently, Clyde Reed, editor of the 
Parsons Sun, Parsons, Kans., wrote a 
Splendid editorial on this subject. I ask 

ous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BEYOND USEFULNESS 


A bill has been introduced in Congress for 
dissolution of the Postal Savings System and 
Constitutes an opportunity to abolish an un- 
needed function of Government that is an 

ecessary burden upon the taxpayers. 

There was a time when the postal system 
filled a need in this country. It offered Gov- 
ernment protection of savings for one thing 
and that was unavailable when the post 

hung out Its savings sign. It paid a 
teturi on savings that also was not widely 
Available to small investors. ö 

Times have changed, however. Private in- 
Stitutions which solicit savings accounts are 
Covered by Government insurance on their 

posits. The 2-percent rate of interest paid 

the Postal System long since has been out- 
ced by reliable private sources. 

The public has recognized the change. It 
it patronizing the Postal Savings System less 
and less as time goes on. While there were 
More than 4 million depositors in 1947, the 
number has dropped to less than 2½ million 
&t the present time. 

The Postal System plainly serves no vital 
Public purpose and ought to be dissolved at 
the earliest possible date. That will be easier 
‘ald than done, however, for public agencies 

ve a way of hanging on beyond the point 
Of all usefulness. The Postal Savings Sys- 
tem probably will not be any exception to 
that rule, 
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Duluth’s Ship Is Coming In 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, the 
great port of Duluth, Minn., at the far 
western terminus of the Great Lakes, is 
preparing for a tremendous influx of new 
shipping and trade as a result of com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect in 1959 and the deepening of the con- 
necting channels of the Great Lakes. 

Duluth is planning wisely and strongly 
for the new era of shipping when Minne- 
sota will become a coastal State. 

In the February 1957 issue of the offi- 
cial publication of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce; Greater Minne- 
apolis, appears a splendid article entitled 
“Duluth’s Ship Is Coming In," Imay say 
that the February issue of this Minne- 
apolis publication is devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the sister city of Duluth and 
to the great industrial and trade develop- 
ments in the northern Minnesota iron 
range area. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent the article entitled Duluth's Ship 
Is Coming In” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Dur urn's Suir Is COMING IN 


Bustling, brawny Duluth, with a full cen- 
tury of rich and colorful history behind it, 
has good reason to look forward. Poised at 
the westernmost finger of the Great Lakes, 
it is today eagerly scanning the eastern hori- 
zon of Lake Superior—for Duluth's ship is 
coming in. 

Duluth's ship is no figment; already the 
world's second busiest port, it stands to see a 
great spurt in foreign shipping once the St. 
Lawrence seaway project is completed in 
1959. And while Duluth busily prepares to 
provide the facilities for handling giant 
ocean-going freighters, the rest of the one- 
time landlocked upper Midwest is enjoying 
the foretaste of becoming a primary area 
of deep water commerce. 

In truth, the good that will accrue to the 
upper Midwest's some 8 million residents 
from the 7 seas is something that has stirred 
businessmen, industrialists, and shippers 
throughout the area. Robert T, Smith, exec- 
utive director of the Duluth Port Authority, 
foresees a tremendous expansion in export- 
ing and importing—if expanded port facili- 
ties can be provided. 

The port authority is now conducting a 
comprehensive survey of all business estab- 
lishments in its sphere of influence—roughly 
the upper Midwest—to determine the po- 
tential of commerce funneling through the 
twin ports of Duluth-Superior. 

Smith says the potential export volume of 
manufactured and processed goods that exists 
today In the upper Midwest is around 350,- 
000 tons annually. Significantly much of the 
industrial development that can generate 
this volume lies in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area, These exports, of course, do not include 
such shipments as grain and other bulk com- 
modities such as soy bean oll or linseed oil, 
which are exported in great quantities. 

Similarly, the import potential of the twin 
ports is equally bright. Here again, the out- 
look depends on the harbor and ship- 
handling facilities that can be provided. 
But Smith points out that Duluth could be- 
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come a great importing center for such items 
as fertilizer, sugar, coffee, and manufactured 
equipment. Coffee, incidentally; would be a 
natural import commodity for Duluth, Smith 
says, because the city’s air conditioned cli- 
mate would permit prolonged storage. 

Smith believes that the 600,000 square 
mile area of the port authority's theater of 
operations—which includes Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, and parts of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, and upper Michigan—offers tre- 
mendous possibilities for world commerce. 
The area lends itself to industrial develop- 
ment because of great reserves of natural 
resources, such as iron and taconite, forest 
products, oll, lignite. Most yaluable, too, are 
the area's tremendous reservoirs of fresh 
water, which is vital to industry. 

The shipping potential for Duluth is un- 
limited, says Smith, but some years will 
elapse until the full impact of the seaway 
will be realized. But he points out that by 
sea, Duluth is only 783 miles further from 
Liverpool than is New York—and the cost 
per ton-mile for shipping by lake is about 
15/100 of a cent, the lowest cost system of 
bulk transportation in the world. So sooner 
or later, Duluth and the upper Midwest will 
take adyantage of this deep-water commerce. 

The seaway's coming means that Duluth- 
Superior Harbor itself must be refurbished 
to accommodate deep-draft ocean vessels. 
The harbor already has 17 miles of dredged 
channels, 25 feet deep at the ore docks and 
21 feet at the grain elevators. Army engi- 
neers are contemplating increasing these 
depths commensurate with the 27-foot chan- 
nel of the seaway itself. 

As for port facilities, the port authority 
has plans for a mammoth public terminal 
wharf which will be the most modern on the 
lakes. Governor Orville Freeman, inciden- 
tally, has asked the Minnesota Legislature 
for $500,000 per year for the next 2 years to 
study and plan the development of the port 
of Duluth. 

The new public terminal would be built 
in three stages, says Smith. The first stage 
will cost some $10 million and will accommo- 
date three great ocean vessels or half a 
dozen lake boats. This facility, which may 
cost $40 million by the time it's completed, 
will be financed with revenue bonds. When 
finished, it will handle 11 of the largest type 
vessels engaged in foreign commerce. 

Meanwhile, Duluth is not forgetting the 
iron legs on which it stands. Down through 
the years the Duluth-Superior twin ports 
have grown through the great shipments of 
iron ore. An annual average of some 51 
million short tons of this red gold passes 
through Duluth on its way to steel mills to 
the east. 

Although the supply of rich ore of the 
giant Mesabi and two smaller ranges, Ver- 
milion and Cuyuna, is waning, the burgeon- 
ing processing and shipment of taconite has 
opened a new Minnesota frontier. Second 
to iron ore on the twin ports’ manifest is 
coal, followed by grain, While the twin 
ports are now the third largest grain center 
in the Nation, it is expected that the sea ways 
coming will force enlargement of the pres- 
ent grain-storage capacity of 56 million 
bushels to about 100 million bushels, 

Actually, the Duluth-Superior Harbor is 
one of the finest natural harbors in the world. 
With nearly 50 miles of shoreline within the 
harbor lines and 75 miles altogether, includ- 
ing outer bays, it has plenty of room. It 
has plenty of bulk-freight docks, 7 iron- 
ore docks, 21 coal docks, 23 grain elevators on 
the waterfront, 4 automobile docks, and 
ample facilities for handling salt, stone, ce- 
ment, scrap iron, and a host of other 
commodities. 

With the improvements now in the plan- 
ning stage, the harbor should readily adapt 
itself to the stepped-up tempo of shipments 
that will come with the St. Lawrence seaway. 
Here's what John S. Coleman, president of 
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the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, predicts for Duluth alone: 

“I honestly expect the population of Du- 
luth will double in a relatively short time 
after the completion of the seaway.” 

Likewise optimistic is geography Prof. 
Harold M. Mayer of the University of Chi- 
cago: 

“With greatiy augmented opportunities 
for industrial development opened up by the 
seaway in the major port cities as well as 
others in the Midwest—not only on the lakes 
but also in the Interlor—there will be a 
greatly enlarged demand for labor. 

“Not only will thousands of people be 
engaged in direct operation of the port and 
shipping services, but additional thousands 
will be required in associated services. 
These include banking, ship chandlering, 
shipbullding and repair, marine insurance 
and many other activities. 

“Many more thousands will be needed by 
industries attracted by the advantages of 
lower-cost’ transportation and expanding 
markets, local and in distant areas, directly 
and indirectly attributable to the seaway.” 

So, as Duluth prepares for yet another 
domestic shipping season, it also ts laying 
the plans which, come 1959, will mark its 
entry in major league foreign commerce. 
Port Director Smith entertains no doubts 
about the twin ports’ future. 

7 “Tf we provide good facilities." he says 
confidently, “commerce will flow.” 


Mrs. Elsie Reynelds, Oregon Mother 
of 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
I 


OF OREGON h 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


, Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
representatives of 17 Oregon women’s 
organizations have chosen Mrs. Elsie 
Argeletia Scott Reynolds, of Portland, as 
the State’s candidate for the title of 
American Mother. As Oregon's Mother 
of the Year, Mrs. Reynolds will meet with 
candidates from other States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia in New 
York City before Mother's Day, for selec- 
tion of American Mother of the Year. 

The first qualification of a candidate 
for the honor given Mrs. Reynolds is 
that she be a successful mother, as evi- 
denced by the character and achieve- 
ments of her individual children. As the 
mother of 3 sons and 1 daughter who 
have achieved recognition for their 
school, civic, and community accomplish- 
ments, Mrs. Reynolds is superbly quali- 
fied in this category. It is apparent that 
the persons who selected Mrs. Reynolds 
as 1957 Oregon Mother also recognized 
her traits of courage, cheerfulness, pa- 
tience, affection, kindness, understand- 
ing, and homemaking ability. 

Mrs. Reynolds’ name as a candidate 
for Oregon mother was presented by the 
Oregon Association of Colored Women. 
Mrs. Reynolds, whose husband is a re- 
tired railroad employee and president of 
the Portland chapter of the National As- 
sociation for Advancement of Colored 
People, was recognized also for her sense 
of responsibility in civic affairs and in 
service for public benefit. 
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Mr. President, the accomplishments of 
Oregon's Mother of 1957 are described 
in greater detail in two newspaper ac- 
counts about her selection. I ask unani. 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, an article from the 
Oregonian of March 5, 1957, and an 
article from the Oregon Journal of 
March 4, 1957. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Oregonian (Portland, Oreg.) of 

March 5, 1957] 

OREGON MOTHER or 1957 Enoces Gor, Bow. 
ING INTO JAMPACKED SCHEDULE OF Crvic 
Activiry 
While her Eastern Star charm bracelet 

jangled on her left wrist, Mrs. Phil Reynolds, 

newly named Oregon Mother of 1957, merrily 
waggled the middle finger of her right hand 
in front of a reporter's eyes Monday night. 

The nail had a black brulse on it—from 
bowling ball, = 

That's only one of dozens of activities and 
civil projects at which Oregon's newest 
Mother of the Year busles herself. 


She and her daughter Phyllis (Mrs. Ed- 


ward Smith) frequently go bowling, and 
mama does better than daughter. 
SHE COLLECTS CUTGLASS 

Mrs. Reynolds plays the plano and owns a 
pretty spinet and a good record player. 
There are oil and water-color paintings on 
her apartment walls which she did herself. 
She has a kiln in her basement and has fired 
many pieces of ceramics there. 

She has numerous pieces of finished 
neediepoint and a beginning on neediepoint 
chair seats for her dining-room chairs. She 
likes to make over dolls and maintains a 
regular little doll hospital, 

She collects beautiful silver, which she 
brightens by getting replated when neces- 
sary. 

She plays golf and is an ex-member of the 
Leisure Hour Ciub. 

In the early years of her life when the 
family was all home, her family was of top- 
most importance, her second son, Dr. Walter 
Reynolds, Portland physician, explained. 

She's a person with a lot of patience and 
perseverance and a great deal of faith.” 

Laughingly, he described how she was 
“quite firm In this business of discipline, but 
it was a very helpful thing.” 

Education was of utmost importance to 
this woman who had gone only through 
grade school herself. An only child, she was 
born July 28, 1894, in Kansas City, Mo,, but 
spent most of her life in Spokane, where she 
was working in a store when she met her 
husband. 

They were married June 22, 1915, and 
moved to Portland, spending most of their 
married life until recent years in a three- 
bedroom home at 427 N. E. Roselawn Street, 
where the children grew up, attending High- 
land Grade and Jefferson High Schools. 


SONS OUTSTANDING ATHLETES 


Sons Walter and Robert were both voted 
outstanding athletes by their fellow team- 
mates while attending Jefferson. Their names 
are engraved on the Hopkin Jenkins me- 
morial athletic cup. 

When the kids were home, there were great 
Saturday and Sunday morning breakfast get 
togethers, and there was a music room to 
help encourage the many musical talents and 
appreciations. Her oldest son attended 
Washington University and the other three 
children the University of Oregon. 

Now she and her husband and two para- 
keets share a smallish apartment, 

Daughter Phyllis, a merry-hearted mother 
of three children herself, says that her 
mother has a wonderful wit with “always a 
good story to tell. She always has a smile." 
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Of the 11 grandchildren, “everyone of them 
18 her heart. She gives so freely of her time 
and effort.” 

When Mrs. Reynolds’ children were all 
grown, this during World War IT, she decided 
to go to work, spending first 4 years as 8 
maid at Meler & Frank store and then 10 
years ago taking the job of matron at the 
Union Station. 

Her good-natured helpfulness there is re- 
membered by many a weary traveler. 

Her husband says that the most impor- 
tant thing about her is the way she has gone 
about raising a family and keeping a home, 
“with the equilibrium necessary for a suc- 
cessful family life.“ 

“We feel, between the two of us,“ he said. 
“and especially Mrs. Reynolds, we have 
always been concerned about youth and 
proper guidance. We conceived the ides 
very early in our married life that there 
should be a substantial connection between 
the schools and the home and the recrea- 
tional centers and the home. 

“Among those three elements of life, ® 
child gets a break of guidance that will carry 
him through life very well. She's a wonder- 
ful mother and wife.” 

SHE'S ACTIVE IN CHARITY 


Mrs. Reynolds is a past president of the 
Oregon Association of Colored Women's 
Clubs and current president of the organi- 
zation's past presidents’ council; an active 
member of St. Philip's Episcopal Church; 4 
member of Portland branch, National Assocl- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored People. 
of which her husband is the new president 
and of the Urban League. 

She is grand matron of Washington and 
Jurisdiction, Prince Hall affiliated, Order of 
the Eastern Star, and a member of the Ore- 
gon Federation of Women's Clubs and the 
Oregon Prison Association. She is also 
active in several local charity organizations. 

Recently she organized a study group 
Negro women meeting weekly at the Wil- 
liams Avenue YWCA. She has just com- 
pleted instructing them in parliamentary 

law 


As Oregon's 1957 Mother, Mrs. Reynolds 
will be entered with nominees from all the 
other States and Territories in competition 
for the title of American Mother. With 
other candidates she will be honored at 4 
dinner sponsored by the American Mothers 
Committee, Inc., of New York, in New York 
City the week before Mother's Day. Selec- 
tion of the American Mother will be an- 
nounced at that time. 

Monday’s choicé was made by the Oregon 
Mothers’ Citation Committee, made up of 
representatives of 17 Oregon women's 
organizations. 

Mrs, Reynolds smiled and turned very 
serious when she was asked to what she 
attributed the great success of her family 
and her children. She looked across at the 
radio, on which were neatly arranged the 
pictures of all 11 of her grandchildren: 

“The main thing is that my body is God's 
temple, and I'm a servant of His, All of 
my success and the success of my children 
come from Him.” 


From the Oregon Journal (Portland, Oreg-) 
of March 4, 1957] 
MorHer oF Year Honor WON BY MRS. 
REYNOLDS 


Oregon Mother for 1957 is Mrs. Elsie Arge~ 
letia Scott Reynolds, of Portland, selected 
today when the Oregon mothers citation 
committee met at the Aero Club. 

She is the wife of Phil Reynolds, recently 
retired railroad employee, and has four chil- 
dren. She was born in Kansas City, Kans~ 
is a member of the NAACP, Urban League, 
Eastern Star, Oregon Prison Association, and 
the Oregon Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Her name as a candidate for Oregon mother 
was presented by the Oregon Association 
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Colored Women's Club. She is a member of 
the Episcopal Church. 
Children are Jack, 39, mathematician and 
Physicist at the Naval Reserve Laboratory at 
dena, Calif.? Walter Cornelius, 36, local 
Physician and surgeon; Robert Eugene, 33, 
er and football coach at Compton High 
1, Los Angeles, and Mrs. Phyliss S. 
Smith, 30, physician's secretary in Portland. 
e children attended Highland Elementary 
ool here, The family home is at 1326 
orth Benton Avenue. 
Walter and Bob were outstanding athletes, 
and their names were inscribed on the Hop- 
n Jenkins athletic cup. 


National Water Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I call spe- 
cial attention to an illuminating feature 
article in yesterday's New York Times 
Pointing up the real facts of our growing 
National water shortage. This national 
Survey of rural and urban water prob- 
lems is sure evidence of the immediate 
need to meet this situation head on 
through combined local, State, and Fed- 
eral efforts. 

I have long been concerned about Wis- 
Consin’s particular water needs. The 
drain on our underground water supply 
is becoming increasingly serious. Our 
Water levels are dropping deeper and 
deeper with the stepped-up demands of 
Communities, our utilities, industries, and 
farmers. 

I have been in touch with various State 
agencies and officials on this matter, sig- 

g the wide repercussions of our 
Water deficit. Our national resources 
Committee of State agencies has been 
Making intensive surveys of the situa- 
tion. I have heard from A. Rynders, 
Superintendent of Milwaukee Water 

orks, on our city needs. Conservation 

and health officers are equally concerned 

about the “running out” of our most 
ic resource. á 

What does the future hold? How can 
we make sure that sufficient water will 

available for the expected 200 million 
Population in 1975? Itis time we real- 

that water cannot be taken for 
granted any longer. 

Moreover, the demands of our indus- 
tries for water have aggravated the pol- 
lution problem. Statistics show that 31 

tates in the Midwest, South, and East, 
Which average from 33 to 60 inches of 
Precipitation annually, use 89 percent for 
ustry, 10 percent for public supply for 
Some 128 million people, and only 1 per- 
Cent for irrigation. The growing indus- 
consumption is obvious, and with it 
Comes the need to combat water pollu- 
tion—not a cheap process by any means. 
Many of the local commuities in Wis- 
Consin have had a tough time financing 
Sewage disposal and treatment plants, 
Proved by the demand for participation 
in the 1956 Water Pollution Control Act. 
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Thus action to develop a wise water 
policy is imperative from several major 
standpoints, 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Bill 
Becker's article on the Times survey be 
printed in the Recorp, together with an 
earlier article written by Mr. Lewis C. 
French published in the June 24, 1956, 
issue of the Milwaukee Journal on this 
same problem. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of March 7, 1957] 


WATER SHORTAGE—SEVEN STATES ENDURE 
SEVERE SCARCITY —GREAT PLAINS AND 
SOUTHWEST Areas Are HIT HARDEST BY PrO- 
LONGED DROUGHT— DISTRIBUTION Is Lac- 
GING—DIRTY STREAMS ALSO POSING A SERI- 
OUS PROBLEM FOR THE MorE FAVORED 
SECTIONS 

(By Bill Becker) 


The American dream of unlimited expan- 
sion soon may face a test by water. : 

For three D’s—drought, distribution, and 
dirty streams—spell a possible dead end for 
continued growth of industries and cities, as 
well as potential disaster for farmlands, ac- 
cording to a survey by the New York Times. 

Basically, the survey shows the water 
shortage is severe only in seven drought- 
ridden States in the Great Plains and South- 
west. But it also reveals that inadequate 
distribution facilities and pollution are nag- 
ging at laggard communities in more favored 
areas. 


The central fact produced by the survey is 
this: 

No longer can 170 million Americans— 
destined to become 200 million by 1975—take 
for granted that ample water supplies will be 
available wherever and whenever desired. 

Already many experts doubt that industry 
can continue to follow the flow of population 
to some areas of the West. An increasing 
number of engineers, geologists, conserva- 
tionists, industrial leaders, and even more 
realistic city officials, have sounded a go slow 
Tor certain industries seeking new plant sites. 


THREAT TO GROWING CITIES 


The prolonged drought, assuredly a blight 
for the farmer, poses a threat perhaps equally 
serious to such citles as Denver, Dallas, Fort 
Worth, and Phoenix—unless heavy rains re- 
plenish stores. 

Dwindling, souring water supplies mock 
the industrial-expansion hopes of these 
growing cities. For some communities of 
the arid Midwest and Southwest the query 
may be broadened: Can they get enough 
water to hold the people they already have? 

The geologists agree with the poet: Water 
is everywhere, But in the dry Southwest it 
lies several hundred feet under ground in 
places. Amarillo, Tex., one expert says, 
“doesn't have a water supply—it has a water 
mine.” 

If the drought extends 5 years more one- 
fourth of the Nation will face chronic short- 
ages or poor-quality water, geologists predict. 
While studies show that the Nation uses only 
about 15 percent of the water available, with- 
drawal has exceeded average net supply in 
recent years not only in drought areas but 
also in such moist sections as northern New 
Jersey and northeastern Ohio. 

INDUSTRY MAY HOLD KEY 


Industry, it is felt by some, may hold the 
key to solving the dual problem of western 
shortages and eastern pollution, There are 
planners who believe that, wet years or dry, 
certain industries could make better use of 
western water than has large-scale crop 
irrigation. 

And long-range viewers insist that eastern 
industrial plants, for their own welfare as 
well as public health, must develop addi- 
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tional means for reusing water and purifying 
it on return to public sources. 

Plans for the long haul are beginning to 
come off the drawing boards. Spectacular 
projects in California, the Columbia River 
Basin, metropolitan New York and Boston 
point the way for American cities to meet 
their water needs in 1975 and beyond. 

Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, 
and his aides have on several occasions pic- 
tured a national network of water pipelines 
by 1975. The Federal Government has yet 
to construct a foot of such a network. How- 
ever, the thought is indicative of what is 
going on in the minds of many planners. 

Drought sufferers in the Southwest are 
beginning to speculate about long-distance 
water-piping. One proponent, a Texan, sug- 
gested pipelines from the Great Lakes. 

Plans also have been advanced for pipe- 
lines from Lake Erie to serve most of north- 
ern Ohio. The first step is a preliminary sur- 
vey—sponsored by the Lake Erie Watershed 
Conservation Foundation—of eight counties, 
highly industrialized and containing a third 
of the State's population. 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY BILLION GALLONS A DAY 


By 1975, the Nation—already using 250 
billion gallons of water at a cost $8 million 
a day—will be using 450 billion gallons daily. 
That will be 10 times as much as our grand- 
fathers used in 1900. Industrial use is ex- 
pected to provide most of the rise, but much 
will come from the gadget-loving public's 
incre reliance on automatic clothes- 
and dish-washers, garbage disposals, and air 
conditioning. 

Impounding and squeezing the maximum 
potential out of precipitation is basic to any 
long-range plan. The country as a whole— 
although most of the West will not believe 
this—is getting enough rain, an average of 
30 inches a year. But 70 percent—all but 8 
inches—literally goes down the drain, either 
down streams into oceans, or back into the 
air through evaporation. 

A smattering of figures shows the disparity 
in precipitation and water use between the 
arid and humid areas of the Nation: 

Seventeen Western and Great Plains 
States, most of which get only from 12 to 
25 inches annually, use roughly 85 percent 
of their water for irrigating crops. Industry 
takes about 12 percent; public supply for the 
region’s 42 million residents, about 3 percent. 

‘Thirty-one States in the Midwest, South, 
and East, which average from 33 to 60 inches, 
use 89 percent for industry, 10 percent for 
public supply for 128 million people, and 
only 1 percent for irrigation. 

Overall nationally, industry uses 47 per- 
cent, irrigation 45 percent and public supply 
8 percent. The trend toward industry will 
continue, according to the President's Mate- 
rials Policy Commission and the American 
Water Works Association. By 1975 industry 
May use two-thirds of all our water, 

NEW SOURCES SOUGHT 

That is why, to get their share of projected 
industrial growth, city fathers in the West 
are scurrying for new sources of water sup- 
ply. With wells sinking and reservoir stocks 
at record lows—and runoff hopes rising only 
in Denyer—the economic outlook for cities 
in the arid zone is somewhat beclouded. 

The drought—"1 of the 3 worst in 600 
years,” according to A. Nelson Sayre of the 
United States Geological Survey—is putting 
the Dust Bowl of the 1930's in the shade. 
Rainfall has been deficient throughout the 
Southwest generally since 1948, in some 
places since 1942. 

Mr. Sayre and several consulting engineers 
say many industries are taking a long, hard 
second look at the western water situation, 
One New York engineer who helped a plastics 
manufacturer pick out a site for a pilot 
plant in northwestern Colorado is not sure 
whether it ever will be more than that, 
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Among other industries that may have to 
reassess their expansion plans, engineers in- 
dicate, are chemical, steel, paper and oil. 

Cost will be another factor. In general, 
Western water rates are higher. Basic rates 
for 1,000 cubic feet run $2 to $3 in Dallas, 
Denver, Phoenix and Oklahoma City, as com- 
pared with 97 cents in Philadelphia, $1.23 
in New Orleans and $1.50 in New York. 

Secretary Seaton, however, foresees “rea- 
sonable industrial expansion in the next 20 
years” in the Southwest if 4 steps are fol- 
lowed: 

1. Construction of more facilities to reg- 
ulate water now going to waste. 

2. Revision of industrial processes to re- 
duce water use, Mr. Seaton cites the example 
of Kaiser Steel Corp. plant at Fontana, Calif., 
which uses far less water than steel plants 
in the East. N 

3. Reduction of pollution to enable more 
reuse of water. 

4. Industries buying up irrigation water 
rights, which in the West are usually tied 
in with property by law. 

SERIOUS IN SEVEN STATES 


In at least 7 of the 17 Western and Great 
Plains States, the community water prob- 
lem can be described as serious toacute. The 
States are Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Oklahoma and Kansas. 

It is rated fair to moderately serious in 
Nevada, Montana, Wyoming, North and 
South Dakota and Nebraska. 

The situation is generally good in Call- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

Nowhere has the water pinch been more 
deep seated than Texas, The Dallas-Fort 
Worth picture is fypical. 

Last year, driest ir. Dallas’ history, saw the 
city’s water consumption jump to more 
than 34 billion gallons. Unless recent rains 
continue, it is estimated that the city’s res- 
ervolrs by June may hold only 7 billion 
gellons: drinking water will be saltier than 
ever and lawn sprinkling will be out of the 
question. 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 24, 
1956} 


MIDWEST STATES SEEK MODERN WATER Laws— 
SURVEYS INDICATE THAT PRESENT REGULA- 
TIONS OFTEN WERE DRAFTED IN LOGGING 
Days 

(By Lewis C. French) 

nrx Bay, Wis—Because of the short- 
age of usable water, five Midwestern States— 
Wisconsin, IIlinols, Indiana, Minnesota, and 
Michigan—are making intensive surveys of 
water supply and demand preparatory to re- 
writing their water laws. 

Even growing communities like Green Bay 
and Milwaukee, blessed with an abundance 
of nearby fresh water, run into water short- 
ages. Here in Green Bay, as engineers hurry 
along a costly aqueduct, the city has banned 
sprinkling and use of water to wash cars. 

Even Great Lakes port cities are becoming 
aware of the sad plight that “you never miss 
the water ‘til the well runs dry." 

Actually, the well has not run dry, ac- 
cording to engineers and public health 
authorities. Instead, municipalities have 
failed to keep pace with the constantly in- 
creased demand for clean water. 

SHORTAGE CALLED STUPIDITY 

"It Is stupid that any city having such 
a precious asset as Lake Michigan or Lake 
Superior should run short of water,” said 
one Indiana public official at the annual 
meeting here of the Central States Sewage 
and Industrial Wastes Association, “If we 
are going to meet future Increased water 
needs, two things must happen: We must 
stop pollution and do a better job of treat- 
ing water supplies so they can be reused, 
then make certain by legislation that every- 
one has a fair share of the supplies.” 

Legislative committees of the various 
States are taking a close look at both the 
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surface and underground water supplies, 
measuring the needs for increased household 
use, for industry, and for farm irrigation. 
They also have an eye on the recreation 
value of the surface waters, 


STATE PROBLEMS STUDIED 


Here in Wisconsin, the natural resources 
committee, with Governor Kohler as chair- 
man, is compiling a list of water problems 
for the legislative council for presentation 
to the next legislature. 

“We are going to have to change provisions 
in the present water laws, and clarify con- 
troversial issues,“ says O. J. Muegge, State 
sanitary engineer. 

Wisconsin's present water laws trace back 
mainly to logging and sawmill days, when 
any stream floating a log was deemed navi- 
gable water and a public highway for trans- 
porting logs to mills. 

This natural resource committee has been 
besieged from all sides for special consid- 
eration. Utilities want water for power. 
Communities want it for household use and 
perhaps a swimming pool. Industries are 
making a pitch for more and more. And 
the farmers, especially the commercial po- 
tato growers, want more for irrigation. 


Under present Wisconsin water regulations 


on the precious underground water perco- 
lating through lime rock in most of the 
State, the State board of health requires a 
permit for pumping more than 100,000 gal- 
lons a day. 

This provision was predicated on the need 
to protect municipal supplies. But the drain 
on subterranean waters has been so great 
that many cities are running short of arte- 
sian-well supplies. With water levels drop- 
ping deeper and deeper, the State board of 
health is urging revision of the regulations. 


WANTS TERM CLEAR 


Now it proposes that permits be required 
by large-volume pumping not only to pro- 
tect the vital municipal supplies but also 
to protect the rights of other well owners. 
When one large Milwaukee brewer began 
pumping at high volume from a new big 
well, water levels of another manufacturing 
plant 7 miles away dropped 75 feet within 
a few hours. The State proposes strict laws 
to prevent anyone from hogging the sup- 
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ply. 

And the State wants to clarify just what 
a well is, In the central Wisconsin area, 
where water is close to the surface, it has 
been common practice to dig a pit and pump 
without restriction. The State board of 
health would like to have any way of get- 
ting underground water to the surface for 
private or public use legally defined as a 
well and subject to State control. 

Wisconsin has run into another pollution 
snarl. Having achieved the best record of 
any State in abating pollution, the Wisconsin 
committee in charge of enforcement would 
welcome a little help from Uncle Sam along 
the Mississippi River. 

There has been trouble on Lake Pepin, 
part of the river with towboats pumping 
their oily and messy bilge and ballast water 
into the lake, This is termed a definite 
hazard. 3 

« GET ONLY BRUSHOFF 


“Federal authorities could help with 


proper control of the interstate transporta- 
tion mediums, such as the barge lines and 
lake boats,“ says Theodore Wisniewski, di- 
rector of the Wisconsin committee on water 
poliution. “But when we write a complaint 
to Army engineers in charge of the Missis- 
sippi locks and traffic, we just get the brush- 
off.” 

Other States are just as actively propos- 
ing modernized water laws. Illinois has 
named a legislative commission to make a 
study of the water problems to report to 
the January session of the legislature, says 
A. P. Troemper, sanitary engineer of the 
Illinois Department of Health. 
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“Illinois has two big problems,” according 
to Troemper, a vice president of the associ- 
ation of engineers and technicians who run 
municipal water works and treatment plants- 
“First there is metropolitan Chicago and its 
fringe areas. Lake Michigan furnishes 4 
sure supply of water so long as it Is protected 
from pollution. But downstate we have 
drought and lowering underground water 
levels.” 

RESERVOIRS IN INDIANA 

Downstate Indiana, not having many 
rivers or lakes, is building a series of reser- 
voirs to retain the winter snows and rains 
and curb floods. These reservoirs are 
for filtration plant water supplies and their 
seepage recharges well supplies. 

“If southern Indiana only had that Lake 
Michigan we woud think for sure we were 
in the Garden of Eden,” said one engineer. 

Indiana also is making a suryey of the 


amount of water used for farm irrigation. 


Minnesota, under legislation passed in 
1955, has a commission surveying water sup- 
plies, said Harvey G. Rogers, of the Minne- 
sota Board of Health. 

“As in Wisconsin, my State has plenty of 
water, providing we protect it,” said Rogers, 
naming cold Lake Superior and the Mis- 
sissippi River, plus smaller lakes and rivers- 


Presidential Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by George So- 
kolsky, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald 
February 28, 1957, makes most interest- 
ing reading: 

PRESIDENTIAL SERVICE 


(By George Sokolsky) 

The first task of a President is to be sure 
that he is well serviced. Obviously it would 
have been impossible for President Eisen“ 
hower to have delivered his speech on the 
problems of Israel had he been’ adequately 
serviced, for the essential pr tion 
that speech was an untenable one, namely, 
that although Soviet Russia committed in- 
ternational crimes, nothing can be done 
about Soviet Russia because of the enor- 
mous size and power of that country and 
because Russia sses the veto in the 
Security Council. Nevertheless it is possi- 
ble to punish a country which is smaller 
and less powerful than Soviet Russia and 
which does not possess the power of vet? 
in the Security Council. These are the 
President’s exact words: 8 

“No one deplores more than I the fact 
that the Soviet Union ignores the resolu- 
tions of the United Nations. Also, no nation 
is more yigorous than is the United States 
in seeking to exert moral pressure against 
the Soviet Union, which by reason of its size 
and power and by reason of its veto in the 
Security Council, is relatively impervious to 
other types of sanction. 

“The United States and other free na- 
tions are making clear by every means at 
their command the evil of Soviet conduct in 
Hungary. It would be, indeed, a sad day 
if the United States ever felt that it 
to subject Israel to the same type of m. 
pressure as is being applied to the Soviet 
Union.” 

On February 21, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles and Maxwell Rabb, Secretary to 
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the Cabinet met with eight citizens who are 
influential Jews, at the request of the White 
House. A press story was given out sug- 
gesting that a distinction was belng made be- 
tween Zionists and non-Zionists and giving 
the impression that the eight were non- 
Zionists, which happened not to be true. 
All of them are distinguished for their sery- 
ices to Israel, particularly in the matter of 
fund raising and the sale of Israel bonds in 
this country. Again, there was evidence of 
poor service and inaccurate information to 
the President. 

It was suggested in the news stories that 
Were given out that these gentlemen would 
be primed to bring pressure on Israel, which 
they could not do. The word “pressure” 
Was toned down in subsequent releases to the 
Press. The gentlemen were embarrassed by 
the entire proceedings and gave out their 
Own interviews which clearly indicated that 
they would continue to raise funds for Israel, 
John Foster Dulles and Maxwell Rabb not- 
withstanding. 

Another instance of bad servicing is un- 
doubtedly the witnessing of Henry Byroade 
before the Senate committees studying the 
middle-eastern als of the President. 
Byroade is a State Department perennial 
Who went with Gen. George Marshall to 
China as an expert and so expertized that 
General Marshall has since been in a di- 
lemma to explain how it happened that a 
long truce he advocated benefited the Chi- 
nese Reds. Then Byroade was taken off the 
Par East and eventually landed in Egypt 
Where he should have known that Nasser hadr 
made a separate deal with the Russians to 
exchange arms for cotton and where he 
Should have known that Nasser planned to 
Seize the Suez Canal. 

When he appeared before the Senate com- 
Mittees as an expert witness, Byroade 
Seemed, to some Senators, to hold the view 
that the United States should finance Egypt 
so that that country can buy more arms 
from Soviet Russia. It sounds queer as one 
Says it, but some of the Senators gathered 
that impression. 

The President of the United States has an 
exceedingly difficult position and when he 
is inadequately serviced, errors are made 
which often are of such a magnitude that 
they never can be corrected. The President 
should have carefully gathered and evalu- 
ated data from which the fat of emotional- 
ism and prejudice has been cut away. No 
Other man presently possesses such ers as 
the President of the United States and there- 
fore no other man can make such monu- 
mental mistakes. 

The $72 billion budget, which if everything 
Were included would come closer to $100 bil- 
lion is an error of Judgment which even Mr. 
Eisenhower's Secretary of the Treasury and 
friend, George Humphrey, had to denounce. 
That butiget can probably be cut by $7 billion 
but thé way it stands, it makes peace more 
devastating than war. 


The Late Alvin F. Weichel 


SPEECH ' 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join with my colleagues from 
Ohio and the other Members of the 
House in paying tribute to my good 
friend and former associate in the Con- 
gress, Alvin F. Weichel, whose recent 
death has been a great personal loss to 
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all of us as well as to the State of Ohio 
and the Nation generally. 

Al Weichel, as we called him, was a 
hard-working, sincere, and able repre- 
sentative of the people in the Congress 
of the United States. Before coming to 
Washington, he had established him- 
self as one of the outstanding attorneys 
at law of our State. He was honest and 
conscientious; and, as chairman of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, he helped guide through 
the Congress many important pieces of 
legislation. He was especially interested 
in the welfare of shipping and commerce 
on the Great Lakes, and the people of 
that section of the United States and 
Canada owe him a debt of gratitude 
which can never be repaid. 

We shall miss Al Weichel, and we 
who served with him are better for hav- 
ing known him. He has left behind him 
the priceless heritage of a good name 
and to those of us who called him friend 
and colleague many precious memories. 


Federal Aid to Areas of Heavy 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Planning Association has recently 
published a report based on a study by 
William H. Miernyk, director of busi- 
ness and economic research, Northeast- 
ern University, Boston. The report urges 
passage of an effective Federal program 
of aid to areas gf heavy unemployment. 
Such a program has been presented to 
the Senate in S. 964. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the conclusions reached 
by Mr. Miernyk which are printed in 
chapter 8 of the report. 

There being no objection, the conclu- 
sions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The persistence of localized unemploy- 
ment in a rapidly expanding economy is a 
fairly recent phenomenon. Initially, it 
was hoped that this problem would solve 
itself through action initiated at the local 
level. More recently, however, there has 
been increasing recognition that localized 
unemployment is more than a local prob- 
lem. The author of a comprehensive study 
of economic growth has pointed out that 
barriers to growth in some areas will affect 
the economy's overall rate of growth as 
well as its equilibrating tendencies. Some 
of our policymakers have now recognized 
that local areas will require financial and 
technical assistance if they are to participate 


fully in the benefits of our expanding econ- 


omy. > 

The form which proposed aid to depressed 
areas would take is fully consistent with 
our present economic institutions and prac- 
tices. Government loans to private busi- 
ness have the sanction of past precedent. 
For some time the Government has made 
loans to private shipping companies on fa- 
vorable terms, For more than 20 years the 
Government, through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, made loans to busi- 
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nesses to avert financial disaster. And when 
this Corporation expired in 1954, a Small 
Business Administration, with limited lend- 
ing powers, was established in its place. 

Federal aid in the construction of public 
works has long been accepted as a proper 
function of Government. Billions of dol- 
lars are spent annually in the construction 
of roads and other public facilities. The 
construction of public works in depressed 
areas, through loans and grants, would be 
in full accord with this program. Voca- 
tional training and rehabilitation would be 
an extension of public education, and should 
be conducted through existing educational 
institutions. 

State and Federal agencies have been pro- 
viding technical assistance to individuals 
and business establishments for decades. 
The Department of Agriculture, the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Department of 
Commerce, and numerous other agencies 
stand ready to serve the needs of farmers 
and -businessmen with advice and technical 
assistance. None of the functions to be 
performed by Government in the proposals 
to aid depressed areas would be new. The 
only difference is that this assistance would 
be limited to specific areas. For this reason, 
some might raise the cry of special privilege 
or preferential treatment. 

Because of the general interdependence 
of all sectors of our economy, however, the 
effects of localized depression ramify far 
beyond the boundaries of the communities 
directly affected. When thousands of work- 
ers are idle and unproductive for extended 
periods of time, there is a cumulative effect 
upon our total output of goods and services. 
The loss of production at any moment may 
appear small when measured against our 
total realized output. Over a sufficiently 
long period of time, however, this loss could 
become considerable. Even more important, 
and more difficult to measure, are the losses 
in human values. We learned during the 
great depression that prolonged unemploy- 
ment has a serious psychological impact upon 
the individual who comes to feel that his 
productive services are not needed. This may 
be even more severe for the individual in a 
depressed area, since he constantly reads and 
hears about the economic expansion going on 
around him and his community. 

We have had a decade of experience with 
local efforts to eliminate persistent localized 
unemployment, There has been progress, 
particularly in some areas, but the problem 
has remained with us throughout several 
years of high-level employment in the Na- 
tion as a whole. The local leaders who have 
taken the initiative in the redevelopment of 
their communities deserve much praise. Ag- 
gressive, intelligent leadership will aways be 
required if this problem is to be solved. 
But community leaders should not stand 
alone. Their efforts are most likely to be 
rewarded if instead of viewing depressed 
areas as a series of separate local problems 
we see them for what they are—parts of a 
national problem which will require a care- 
fully planned and well-coordinated program 
if it is to be solved. 


Our Ostrich China Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL - 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957 
Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the events 


of each week make it more plain that 
the time has come for our country to 
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adopt a realistic policy toward China. It 
seems to me that on this issue Secretary 
Dulles and the President are lagging be- 
hind the people. 

For obvious reasons most editors and 
politicians have been reluctant to tackle 
this problem. However, this week, in a 
bold editorial, the Washington Post took 
a hard look at our old policy and found it 
wanting. Reprinted below is this pro- 
vocative editorial: 

Our OSTRICH CHINA POLICY 


It is too bad when Secretary Dulles and 
the administration have so many other for- 
eign issues to worry about, that China policy 
also must plague them. But that is the 
inevitable result of the administration's 
adamant, and in this newspaper's view in- 
defensible, stand against permitting Amer- 
ican news correspondents to report from 
Communist China. 

The episode invites new scrutiny of the 
whole range of policy toward China. Our 
diplomacy toward Peking is dominated by 
men who have a religious fervor about evil 
and who think in terms of absolutes. Not 
surprisingly, this has led to a sort of Walter 
Mitty approach based, not upon affairs as 
they are, but upon affairs as we might Uke 
to have them. 

Secretary Dulles views as premature“ the 
intimation by Chairman Green, of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee that the 
United States must sooner or later consider 
recognition of Communist China. Perhaps 
it is. There is no question that the Chi- 
nese government is part of world commu- 
nism, that China joined in the still un- 
liquidated aggression in Korea which cost 
the lives of thousands of American young 
men, that she supplied the uprising in Indo- 
china, that she has engaged in barbaric 
treatment of prisoners (although barbarism 
is nothing new in China), and that she con- 
tinues to hold 10 Americans as captives. 

Yet it is worth looking at what the United 
States has or has not done to arrive at some 
peaceful accommodation with China. The 
negotiations at Geneva have been tedious, 
and the Chinese appear to have reneged on a 

to release the prisoners promptly. 
But we set our face against the dispacth 
of correspondents whose reporting might 
hasten release of the prisoners. We use all 
our influence to keep China out of the United 
Nations. against the advice and conviction 
of our friends, and we attempt to persuade 
our allies not to trade with her. 

We cling to the championship of a gov- 
ernment on Formosa that daily proclaims its 
intention to return to the mainiand and 
overthrow the Communist regime. We have 
spent a sizable proportion of our military 
and economic aid in helping Chiang Kai- 
shek. There is little debate about the im- 
portance of defending Formosa itself; whom- 
ever it rightfully belongs to, it does not 
belong to the Communists. But scarcely any- 
one outside Formosa believes that Chiang 
has a chance to return to the mainland, or 
even that it necessarily would be a good 
thing if he could. To a large extent the Na- 
tionalist regime is bullt on a myth. There is 
a danger that as the years go by this govern- 
ment will atrophy and Formosa will merely 
be absorbed by the mainland (the Commu- 
nists already have offered Chiang a vice 
preidency). In that event we would again 
have acted as a supply sergeant for the Com- 
munists. 

Our Formosa doctrine, which was designed 
to deter Communist conquest, has left hazy 
the status of the Quemoy and Matsu Islands 
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on the doorstep to the mainland. Yet almost 
every day Chinese Nationalist pilots fly across 
the mainland in this area and engage in 
small hot war. Their planes are supplied by 
the United States and the pilots themselves 
are trained by American officers. It is incon- 
ceivable that their missions are undertaken 
without the acquiescence of American ofi- 
cials. 

Thus the provocations are by no means all 
on one side. American policy is following a 
course very similar to that which prevailed 
toward Russia after World War I. The pat- 
terns set now may influence Chinese hos- 
tility for many years into the future. Un- 
happily, to much of the world the United 
States appears to be attempting to freeze 
relationships in an unreal status, to be stand- 
ing rigidly and blindly against change. No 
such policy has long succeeded, as we found 
out in the case of Russia. We shall have 
to live on the same planet with China 
whether we like it or not, 

Perhaps the worst aspect of the policy of 
untouchability is that it frustrates knowl- 
edge of what is happening, of the failures as 
well as the claimed successes, in the most 
populous nation on earth. Inevitably China 
acts as a sort of magnet in Asia. The mag- 
netism Is increased by the evidence that the 
Pelping government is charting its own 
course and does not regard itself as sub- 
servient to Moscow. China's influence also 
is strengthened by the reports that the Gov- 
ernment has given the 600 million people a 
new sense of importance and has made con- 
siderable economic advance. 

The trouble is that without broad report- 
ing of conditions in China there is no way 
adequately to present the other side of the 
picture—the shortfallings and regimentation 
in agriculture, the indignities of the police 
state, the appalling human cost of the Chi- 
nese experiment. Ignorance feeds the mag- 
netism. Among other things, it disadvan- 
tages India, which is engaged in a titanic 
effort to raise living standards by free and 
democratic means, in the rivalry for the 
allegiance of Asia. 

This sort of head-in-the-sand policy is 
bound to lose, and the longer we stick to it 
the more we endanger our prestige and our 
stake in the Far East. Friendly relations 
and an overall settlement with Communist 
China may not be possible ut this stage. But 
it is altogether possible to start bringing 
American policy back to reality. The first 
step is to end the artificial restrictions 
against coverage by American correspondents 
so that we and the free world may learn more 
of the actual situation in China. The sec- 
ond is to practice our own preachments about 
universality in the United Nations and end 
the crusade to exclude Communist China— 
seeking at the same time to expand the num- 
ber of permanent seats on the Security 
Council and to obtain a separate seat in the 
Assembly for Formosa, 

Two quotations from a most interesting 
book published in 1950 are apposite: 

“Peace is not a static and stagnant con- 
dition of the world, but it can be, and should 
be, a condition of selective change. In the 
past, war was partly a consequence of the 
fact that change was inevitable, and that, 
internationally, there were no means of 
change except war. 

“If the Communist government of China 
in fact proves its ability to govern China 
without serious domestic resistance, then it, 
too, should be admitted to the United Na- 
tions * * * if we want to have a world or- 
ganization, then, it should be representative 
of the world as it is.” 

The author was John Foster Dulles. 
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Professional Baseball Is a Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr, Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues an 
editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer 
of March 3, 1957, pointing up the obvious 
fact that professional baseball is a busi- 
ness and should be placed in the same 
category of all other businesses within 
the purvue of our antitrust laws. I have 
introduced legislation to this effect. It 
is my opinion that the passage of my leg- 
islation would help to bring major league 
baseball to the west coast and other sec- 
tions of the country and would break up 
the unfair and monopolistic practices 
which have kept the game from truly 
becoming America's national pastime. 

The editorial follows: 


Sports—Bvur BUSINESSES, TOO - 


Out of the confusion arising from the Su- 
preme Court’s recent decision that profes- 
sional football is a business, and hence sub- 
ject to the antitrust laws—while baseball is 
not—have come some proposals which would 
hardly inject consistency into a situation 
where consistency is needed. 

That the High Court's two contrasting de- 
cisions regarding professional football and 
baseball create an anomaly can't be denied. 

In the case of baseball, the Court looked 
right past the gate receipts, the costly tele- 
vision and radio rights, the tight contracts 
binding players and fixed its gaze on a 35- 
year-old decision written by Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes holding that Congress didn't 
intend to place baseball under the antitrust 
laws. Hence big-league baseball was—and 
is—legally, a sport. 

In the case of professional football, the 
Court last week looked stonily at the receipts, 
the players’ contracts, and so on; and said 
it was a business. 

Now Congresman OrEN Harris, of Arkan- 
sas, a State which enjoys big-league football 
and baseball only by way of radio and TV, 
has come up with an idea scarcely conducive 
toward straightening things out. He would 
exempt professional football, basketball, and 
hockey, as well as baseball, from the anti- 
trust laws. In other words, those four would 
be pure sports. 

Other bills, it is reassuring to note, are 
being proposed to put professional baseball 
under the antitrust laws. 

Just why these professional sports should 
be called games, and by implication non- 
profit activities which should not be subject 
to regulation, is hard to understand when we 
think of other activities depending on spec- 
tators such as the movies and the theater. 

Since the so-called sports compete with 
the movies, for instance, why shouldn't the 
movies be freed from regulation? 

There is something to be said for the ob- 
jection of the pro football club owners that 
they are treated differently from the base- 
ball owners before the Court. A distinction 
exists in the original signing of players but 
it scarcely justifies calling one a sport and 
the other a business. 

But the complaint of George P. Marshall, 
owner of the Washington Redskins football 
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team, that the Court decision may result in 
millionaires taking over professional foot- 
ball will fail to impress the average ticket- 
buyer. 

It has not been disclosed that any paupers 
are struggling along under the burdens of 
Owning pro football clubs. Rather, with 
their ability to draft players without their 
consent, and to ship them from club to club 
like serfs, the owners sometimes resemble 
feudal barons. 

The answer to the anomaly resulting from 
the Supreme Court decision isn't for Con- 
gress to pass legislation holding that foot- 
ball, baseball, and the others are just games 
played for fun, while other activities depend- 
ing on spectators for profits are businesses. 
It isn’t for the legislators to close their eyes 
to the inescapable fact that professional 
baseball and football players can't work 
where they want to, but are moved about 
like human chattels, even if well-paid ones. 

If Congress wants to end the confusion, 
and strike a healthy note of realism, it 
should start by recognizing the profitmaking 
motive in professional sports, and treating 
them as it does other enterprises that bid 
for public attendance. The effective way 
for Congress to do is to bring all of these 
Professional sports under the regulatory 
Provisions of the antitrust laws. 


Middle East Economic and Military 
a Cooperation 


SPEECH 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, it 
was interesting to note after the bi- 
Partisan approach by the Democratic 
leader that the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys] tried to take credit for the 
administration for what has happened 
in the Near East. If you can believe 
what you read in the papers, the reason 
we have the situation we have in the 
Near East is because the Democratic 
leaders who were down at the White 
House, when Mr. Vorys suggested send- 
ing a resolution up here, saying that the 
Congress. would approve sanctions on 
Israel, told the President, Do not send 
that up to this House.” What happened? 
The Arab nations finally decided they 
were going to have to do business on a 
decent basis. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
yield. 

They finally decided they would have 
to do business on a decent basis. But 
the thing that perplexes me and per- 
Plexes a lot of people in this country is, 
Why has this administration hounded— 
and I use the word advisedly—hounded 
Israel, a little nation of 2 million people, 
to get out of Egypt, yet has turned her 
back on the atrocities committed by the 
Russians in Hungary and tried to salve 
our conscience by sending a little bit 
of bread and some bandages to the Hun- 


No; I will not 
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garians. If that is not a double moral 
standard, then I do not know one. 
About the only other thing I can suggest 
to amend this resolution, if we could 
amend it, would be to put some funds in 
to give Mr. Dulles an umbrella to carry 
a la Chamberlain at Munich when he 
goes out to spend the $200 million to 
bribe the Arab dictators. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


Department of Agriculture Subsidies 
Are Scuttling Waterfowl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, among 
the outstanding papers presented at the 
North American Wildlife Conference, 
just concluded here, was one by Dr. J. H. 
Shaeffer, of Parker, S. Dak., chairman of 
the North and South Dakota Emergency 
Committee. 

The title tells the story: “Department 
of Agriculture Drainage Subsidies Are 
Scuttling WaterfowL” 

Dr. Shaeffer says waterfowl are mak- 
ing their last stand in the United States; 
that unwise drainage programs, if con- 
tinued, will surely spell the end of wild- 
fowling as we know it today. 

He calls attention to a contradictory 
situation in Agriculture Department 
policy—a situation which, if corrected, 
would be beneficial to our farmers, our 
duck hunters, and to those who will 
come after us. 

Because this situation apparently can 
only be corrected in Congress, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing paper by Dr. Shaeffer: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE DRAINAGE SUB- 
SIDIES ARE SCUTTLING WATERFOWL 

(By Dr. J. H. Shaeffer, Parker, S. Dak., chalr- 

man, North and South Dakota Emergency 

Conservation Committee, at the 22d North 

American Wildlife Conference, March 4, 5, 

6, 1957, Washington, D. C. 

Production of waterfowl in the United 
States has received many setbacks. As the 
industrial revolution progressed, highway 
and municipal development and drainage 
programs destroyed much of waterfowl’s an- 
cestral breeding grounds. By the turn of the 
century this country’s principal duck-pro- 
duction habitat has been confined to the 
Midwestern States of Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Montana. 
The first blow to waterfowl in recent times 
occurred in Iowa's once-famed pothole coun- 
try. Habitat estimated to have produced 
between 4 million and 5 million ducks an- 
nually was nearly obliterated by privately 
financed drainage programs. Federal sub- 
sidies for drainage finished the job, and 
Iowa’s contribution to annual production 
declined to a negligible 3,000 to 5,000 ducks. 

Since wet-land habitat in both Nebraska 
and Montana was limited, the salvation of 
this country’s waterfowl became largely de- 
pendent upon breeding areas in the prairie 
pothole region of North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota, an area, which, today, ac- 
counts for approximately 75 percent of the 
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total United States duck production, Make 
no mistake about it, the ability of waterfowl 
to perpetuate shootable populations had 
been placed under severe handicap by nearly 
a century of wetland despoilation. It soon 
became evident that the combination of 
drainage, together with greatly increased 
hunting pressure, called for drastic action 
if we were to continue to hunt ducks. Bag 
limits and length of seasons were slashed— 
with no small amount of protest from the 
hunting public. Some complained that 
these stringent measures were unnecessary, 
that Canada, the horn of plenty, could pro- 
duce all the ducks we needed. What these 
people failed to realize was that the same 
forces which had destroyed much of our 
waterfowl potential here were likewise cause 
for alarm in Canada, Most people, however, 
went along with the added restrictions and 
we have been able to salvage a portion of our 
once countless numbers of waterfowl. 

In light of these events, we are acutely 
aware that unwise drainage programs, if con- 
tinued, will surely spell the end to wildfowl- 
ing as we know it today. Waterfowl are 
making their last stand In the United States. 
Their ability to perpetuate a shootable sur- 
plus throughout this country will be invall- 
dated by any further reduction of breeding 
habitat in North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota. Yet, with full knowledge of the 
consequences to our waterfowl resources, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
continues to encourage a subsidized drain- 
age program in this vital area, under the 
guise of soil and water conservation. Fur- 
thermore, agencies of this Department have 
not only accelerated subsidized drainage in 
recent years, but to save this phase of their 
program, have sabotaged wetland restoration 
provisions of the Soil Bank Act, in direct 
contradiction to the expressed wish of 
Congress. 

I am fully aware that this is a strong ind- 
dictment. Yet, these conclusions are sup- 
ported by extensive investigation conducted 
by the North and South Dakota emergency 
conservation committee. For those of you 
who may be unfamiliar with the activities of 
this committee, a brief explanation is in 
order. The committee was activated about 
& year ago at the request of the North and 
South Dakota wildlife federations. Mem- 
bers of both State organizations had become 
r larmed about the effect of drainage which 
was causing drastic reduction of water sup- 
plies in the two Dakotas and western Min- 
nesota. Frankly, we were primarily con- 
cerned with the threat of promiscuous drain- 
age to our agricultural economy. Yet, we 
recognized that drainage was not merely a 
local problem. Soil, water, and wildlife re- 
sources of national importance were being 
destroyed, and as such, concerned the entire 
country. 

Since the Agriculture Department had 
shown callous disregard for the facts as pre- 
sented time and again by national conserva- 
tion organizations, we decided to place these 
facts before a public board of review, com- 
prised of those who stood the most to lose— 
the people of this country. Our objective 
was to foster public support for a national 
water development and protection program 
wherein the needs of various resources de- 
pendent upon water could best be served. 
This was not sn idea which originated with 
this committee. Congress, some time ago, 
recognized the need for such a policy, when 
it put into operation its “multiple use” pro- 
gram for river basin development. This 
program called for treatment of water-de- 
pendent resources in accordance with the 
greatest public need. The committee be- 
lieved that the single-purpose drainage pol- 
icy of the Agriculture Department showed 
disregard not only for Congress, but the pub- 
lic need as well. Periodic newsletters con- 
taining the results of our investigations were 
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transmitted to State conservation depart- 
ment, State presidents affiliated with the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation and Izaak Walton 
League of America, national farm organiza- 
tions, and over 200 major newspapers from 
one end of the country to the other. The 
committee was well pleased with results and 
felt that their effort had played at least a 
small part in focusing attention on a matter 
which was most deserving of public scrutiny. 

For reasons of brevity, I shall refer mainly 
to committee investigations in South Da- 
kota. Please bear in mind, however, that 
our findings in South Dakota are not unique. 
Administration of drainage programs in 
North Dakota and Minnesota are strikingly 
similar. 

Subsidized drainage was introduced into 
this 3-State area in 1943, for the purpose of 
stimulating agricultural production to aid in 
the war effort. From 1944 to 1949, the agri- 
cultural conservation program service in 
South Dakota expended approximately $500,- 
000 for drainage payments, exclusive of the 
cost of free engineering assistance rendered 
by the Soil Conservation Service. By 1946, 
supply of basic agricultural crops was out- 
stripping demand, and by 1949, both farmers 
and the Government were in serious trouble, 
as a result of this overproduction. 

An imperiled farm economy obviously 
called for immediate curtailment of produc- 
tion, together with elimination of drainage 
subsidies. Yet, drainage subsidies were not 
only retained, their use was accelerated. 
From 1949 to 1954, nearly $1,200,000 was ex- 
pended for drainage by the South Dakota 
ACPS, The inevitable results are now appar- 
ent. ACPS and SCS encouragement for the 
use of financial and free engineering assist- 
ance has aggravated the serious problem of 
unwanted agricultural surpluses, caused tre- 
mendous loss of water which is vitally im- 
portant to the future agricultural economy of 
this semiarid region, and has destroyed a 
substantial portion of the last remaining 
waterfowl-breeding habitat of consequence 
in the United States. 

To recapitulate, here are the committee's 
findings: 

. 1. Because of improper timing, drainage 
subsidies appeared to have had little, if any, 
‘value in helping to sustain the war effort. 

2. Drainage subsidies continue to contrib- 
ute to present-day surplus problems. 

3. Drainage subsidies have resulted in the 
effective obliteration of over 1 million acres 
of nationally important waterfowl-breeding 
habitat in North and South Dakota and 
Minnesota, and, if continued according to 
Department of Agriculture plans, will soon 
destroy the remaining wetlands. 

4. The committee was unable to ascertain 
any logical reason for continuance of drain- 
age subsidies in the prairie pothole region. 

These facts ate a matter of public record 
and are well known to the Agriculture De- 
partment. A committee, composed of the 
game directors of North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Minnesota, officers of the National 
Wildlife Federation and the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute, the director of the Welder 
Wildlife Foundation, with the chairman of 
the North and South Dakota Emergency 
Conservation Committee, after many weeks 
of negotiations, secured an audience with the 
Secretary of Agriculture in September 1956. 
It had been apparent that previous resolu- 
tions and statements concerning subsidized 
drainage had never been called to the per- 
sonal attention of the Secretary. Case his- 
torles and photographic evidence were pre- 
sented to the Secretary, showing many in- 
stances of drainage projects contrary to the 
regulations as provided by Congress, Al- 
though this committee received a fair and 
courteous hearing, no definite statement in- 
dicating a change in policy has been forth- 
coming from the Secretary of ture. 

Why then does the ACPS insist upon con- 
tinuing its subsidized drainage program? 
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The Emergency Conservation Committee be- 
lieves that the South Dakota ACPS annual 
report for 1954 reveals the main reason for 
continuing drainage subsidies is this agency's 
desire to spend all its appropriations. This 
report states: “Although it is true that over 
$1 million of South Dakota's budget was 
turned back to the Federal treasury unused 
„» It is the feeling of the State com- 
mitee that the 1954 program was a successful 
one as far as accomplishment of true conser- 
vation Is concerned. Some county commit- 
tees were too conservative in making com- 
mitments for practice approvals and this may 
have discouraged farmers from carrying out 
proposed projects in some cases. This is a 
difficulty which can easily be overcome in 
the future.” Analysis shows that the 1954 
ACPS appropriation for South Dakota was 
approximately $3,600,000, of which over 81 
million was returned to the treasury in un- 
expended funds. No such difficulty (as pre- 
dicted by the ACPS) was experienced in 1955. 
Of appropriations totaling approximately 
$4,700,000 during this latter year, only 
about $400,000 had to be returned to the 
public coffers. The Emergency Conservation 
Committee's opinion as to the reason for 
continued drainage subsidies or, for that 
matter, any other unwarranted subsidy, can 
be summed up by a statement included in 
a news release published in June of 1956: 
“The Agricultural Department formerly ad- 
vocated the control of water at its source. 
These earlier guiding principles were ‘Hold 
water on the land where it falls’ and ‘Make 
water walk—not run—downhill”’ Obviously 
drainage policies no longer follow these basic 
soll and water conservation principles which 
apparently have been sacrificed in order to 
further the expanslon of the Agricultural 
Conservation Program Service and the Soil 
Conservation Service." 

There now appears to be tremendous pub- 
lic interest in programs designed to regain 
our once important waterfowl heritage. 
Conservationists, and this term includes not 
merely a select few, but everyone who be- 
lieves in the wise use of our natural re- 
sources for the greatest public good, looked 
to the soil bank to help solve many prob- 
lems which have resulted from subsidizing 
drainage programs. While the Soil Bank 
Act of 1956 is primarily directed towards 


. ultimate reduction of surplus agricultural 


crops, this legislation also carries a clear 
mandate for the protection and conserva- 
tion of wildlife values. Conservation organ- 
izations whose efforts gave great impetus to 
the passage of this bill were encouraged by 
the initial action of the Agricultural De- 
partment which administers the program. 
While this agency failed to publicize the 
wildlife benefits made possible by the en- 
abling legislation, it, nevertheless, developed 
regulations which, if properly administered, 
would go a long way towards restoring vital 
waterfowl breeding habitat. Practice G-2 
for example, which authorized the restora- 
tion of previously drained land to its original 
condition, would not only be of inestimable 
value to breeding waterfowl but also would 
tend to “bank” important soil and water re- 
sources until needed. 

An examination of last year’s record will 
illustrate what may be expected from the 
soil-bank program in the way of considera- 
tion for wildlife. 
from national policies of the Department of 
Agriculture to disregard initiation of wild- 
life benefits, some State ACPS committees 
made the arbitrary determination that all 
money expended for drainage would have to 
be repaid before farmers could participate in 
benefits from practice G-2. This attempt 
to scuttle the restoration of wetlands was 
viewed with alarm by the International Asso- 
ciation of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners at their recent meeting in 
Toronto. Subsequent inquiry by this or- 
ganization revealed that this action to re- 
strict the restoration of wetlands was con- 
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trary to the national policy of he Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This revelation of na- 
tional policy presented a problem. It is 
clear that the ACPS administrators, who had 
gone to great lengths to popularize subsi- 
dized drainage, hoped that their move to 
block any extensive use of practice 6-2 
would go unchallenged. They recognized 
that the ACPS and SCS could not long en- 
dure the public protest which was certain to 
occur with the continuation of two sub- 
sidized programs which were diametrically 
opposed, 

These agencies have known for several 
years that their drainage operations have 
been highly detrimental to the Nation's 
waterfowl resources, Moreover, in many 
cares, they have not served the best interests 
of agriculture. To turn about and encourage 
the restoration of some of these same wet- 
lands, drained under past programs, would 
be an indirect admission that their previous 
attempts at drainage were wrong, Un- 
daunted by initial failure to play down the 
wildlife provisions of the soil-bank program, 
and in particular, G-2, another, more subtle, 
approach was employed. For years, the 
Agricultural Department with its unlimited 
facilities, had fostered the Idea that the Soll 
Conservation Service was the primary wild- 
life conservation agency in the land, that this 
agency sponsored more genuine conservation 
than the combined efforts of all State con- 
servation departments, and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The facts, of course, prove 
otherwise. Basically, the SCS is a farm 
planning organization interested mainly in 
agricultural capabilities. As such, it should 
be recognized that any wildlife benefits are 
purely incidental and secondary to its farm 
planning activities. For example, small dams 
constructed for livestock watering in the west 
river country of North and South Dakota 
have created waterfowl nesting habitat, but 
these areas cannot make up the production 
loss from natural breeding areas destroyed 
by drainage in the eastern part of these 
States. t 

Supported by the belief that the SCS 
would be acceptable th view of the favorable 
publicity received, the ACPS appointed this 
agency to administer the wildlife practices 
of the soil bank program. Perhaps this 
action would have passed unnoticed had the 
SCS sufficient qualified personnel to carry 
out the program. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the SCS has only one biologist in 
each of the States of North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Presumably the 
solitary biologist in each of these States will 
eventually work out a program to be ad- 
ministered by work unit conservationists— 
the same people who have been instrumental 
in encouraging the drainage program. If 
this happens, it is clear that the ACPS and 
SCS will have successfully blocked any ex- 
tensive use of practice G-2 for the restora- 
tion of areas previously obliterated under 
the drainage program. The Agriculture De- 
partment pleads that this program cannot 
effectively be administered by any organ- 
ization outside their jurisdiction. However, 
this attitude is not consistent. The United 
States Forest Service realistically faced their 
personnel shortage in South Dakota and 
delegated authority for administering the 
forestry practices of the soil bank to the 
forestry division of the department of game, 
fish and parks. The SCS has the same op- 
tion as the Forest Seryice—but to make the 
department resopnsible for the wildlife 
practices would have serious consequences 
to subsidized drainage. 

This, ACPS and SCS attempts to retain 
subsidized drainage portends the failure of 
wildlife practices of the soil bank 
It becomes clearly evident, therefore, that 
the ACPS, and SCS, who have merely given 
lip service to the cause of wildlife conserva- 
tion, are directly responsible for the decline 
of this Nation’s waterfowl resources, Yet, 
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in the final analysis, the individual and 
collective membership of national conserva- 
tion organizations bear a share of this blame 
for permitting subsidized drainage to con- 
tinue as a part of the Department of Agri- 
culture's program. Recognizing this fact, 
we must redouble our efforts to eliminate 
this practice. It is now apparent that the 
ACPS does not intend to recognize the status 
of waterfowl, but plans to continue its pro- 
gram of promiscuous drainage in the three 
waterfowl-producing States, where areas, in 
many instances, are suffering from the worst 
drought in 25 years. In the stricken areas 
of the Dakotas and Minnesota, the Agricul- 
ture Department must answer to future 
generations, not only for the loss of our 
Waterfowl breeding grounds, but explain the 
destruction of water tables in an area that 
Only receives enough rainfall in normal years 
to produce a crop. 

It is not unusual in the history of these 
United States to discover that top officials 
in Government have made serious errors in 
Judgment. To maintain a policy that is not 
in the best interest of all the people is 
foreign to our way of life. Many local ACPS 
Committees and SCS personnel would wel- 
come the elimination of subsidized drainage 
because they realize their administrative 
Tesponsibility in connection with this prac- 
tice has often been contrary to proper water 
utilization. 

If necessary, a congressional investiga- 
should be initiated which will pave the way 
for the passage of adequate legislation to pre- 
Serve important wet lands. Such legislation 
is vitally important and basic to any for- 
Ward-looking program for the preservation 
of our waterfowl heritage. With subsidized 
drainage eliminated, appropriate State and 
Federal conservation agencies should Inves- 
tigate the possibilities of public stewardship 
of important waterfowl breeding habitat, 

It would then be possible, for complete 
Cooperation among the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, State and Federal wildlife agencies, 
and conservation organizations, to effect a 
constructive program of water development 
and protection for the benefit of all our 
People. Only through such cooperation can 
we hope to stabilize our agricultural econ- 
Omy and preserve our great national water- 
fowl heritage. 

It appears at this time that our hope for 
Telief is the Congress of the United States. 
We can prevent this national catastrophe, 
if we care enough. 


Some More on What the State Department 
Does Not Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
the following excerpt from Drew Pear- 
son's syndicated column of March 7. 
1957, will be as surprising as it is enlight- 
ening; 

THE WASHINGTON Mrgry-Go-RounD—TUNI- 
SIA PREMIER STRANGER HERE 

(By Drew Pearson) 
Ine State deftly censored it from the rec- 
Ord released to the press, but Ambassador 
Henry Byroade admitted to Senators to re- 
cently that he never heard of one of Ameri- 
Ca’s best friends in the Middle East, Prime 
Minister Bourguiba of Tunisia, 


Byroade was formerly Assistant Secretary 
ot State in charge of Middle Eastern affairs, 
then Ambassador to Egypt. He is supposed 
to know everything about the Middle East, 
and for that reason, was flown from his new 
post in South Africa to testify before the 
Senate Foreign Relations-Armed Services 
Committee on President Eisenhower's Middle 
East doctrine. 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Minnesota 
Democrat, asked the question about Prime 
Minister Bourguiba. But Byroade didn't 
know who he was. 

“You were Assistant Secretary of State for 
Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Af- 
fairs, were you not?” asked HUMPHREY in- 
credulously. 

“Yes sir,” said Byroade. 

“You mean to tell this committee you 
don't know of Prime Minister-Bourguiba?” 
snapped the Senator. 

Byroade acknowledged that he had not 
heard of Bourguiba. 

“I can't understand it,” HUMPHREY shook 
his head. “He is one of the most prominent 
leaders and one of this country’s best friends 
in the area that was under your jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Byroade’s amazing confession was made 
behind closed doors. Before the transcript 
was made public, the State Department care- 
fully censored this telltale admission out 
of the record, 


Hungarian Freedom Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the American Lithuanian So- 
ciety of Washington, D. C., commemo- 
rated the 39th anniversary of Lithuanian 
National Independence. On that occa- 
sion a significant and timely address was 
delivered before the members of that 
society gathered at the Dupont Plaza 
Hotel. The speaker was Edward M. 
O'Connor, longtime friend of the people 
of the Baltic States and a keen student 
of events which have taken place be- 
hind the Russian Iron Curtain since 
the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. 

The title of that address was “Total 
Revolution,” which the speaker described 
as the new dimension of international 
politics created by the Hungarian free- 
dom revolution. The speaker also 
pointed out that the Warsaw pact is 
the hangman's noose for the conspirators 
of the Kremlin because none of the 
armed forces of the so-called satellite 
states are or ever will be loyal to the 
Russians and only await the day when 
they can rise up against the Russian 
occupation forces. 

I believe this address presents an ex- 
pert analysis of events which have taken 
place behind the Iron Curtain in the 
last 6 months and what these events 
mean to the future of millions and mil- 
lions of people enslaved behind that Iron 
Curtain. 


Under leave granted, I include the ad- 
dress entitled “Total Revolution,” as 
follows: 
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Mr. Chairman, distinguished diplomatic 
Tepresentations of Lithuania and Latvia, 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment, reverend members of the clergy, hon- 
ored guests, and my dear friends, it's a pleas- 
ure for me to be here today with you to 
commemorate the 39th anniversary of the 
national independence of your beloved home- 
land, Lithuania. All the previous speakers 
have said that this year there is something in 
the air. I put it this way. There is reason 
to believe, this year, more than ever before, 
that the days of enslayement of Lithuania 
are numbered, and that they are very few. 

We began today’s commemorative cere- 
mony in a most appropriate way—with High 
Mass at St. Matthew's Cathedral, and a mag- 
nificent sermon pointed to the high pur- 
poses for which we meet. And then, a gath- 
sring here to discuss further the oppor- 
tunities that are ours—that belong to us as 
free men and free women. I think the past 
year, 1956, carried with it events of great im- 
portance. One distinguished Member of 
Congress has said that the Hungarian Revo- 
lution was the most significant political ac- 
tion since the great American Revolution for 
freedom and national independence, I be- 
lieve that that is true. F 

We have learned a lot of things from the 
Hungarian Revolution, and there are lessons 
from that revolution which hold high hope 
for the future of Lithuania and the future 
of all the nations enslaved behind the Iron 
Curtain. I would like this morning to dis- 
cuss Just a few of them with you. 


The first is that the youth of Hungary 


‘who had been subjected to the most concen- 


trated indoctrination of communism were 
the ones who sparked the revolution. The 
way to revolution had been prepared, yes, 
well prepared. Communism, as a system, 
prepares the way for revolution. It creates 
discontent among all the people. Any 
scholar of revolutionary events knows that 
actual conditions of life best prepare the way 
for any revolution. But I repeat, the youth, 
the ones that many had given up as lost to 
freedom's cause, were the ones who sparked 
it. That's a lesson we must never forget. It 
may very well be that the youth will save 
the world of tomorrow, because we, in this 
generation of leadership, may fail to under- 
stand our opportunities or may lack the 
courage to take advantage of them. 

The second thing is: that the workers and 
peasants in every country occupied by com- 
munism only wait the opportunity to spring 
upon their tormentors. This was well dem- 
onstrated in the Hungarian revolution. All 
of the people rose up in revolt. The workers 
quickly joined with the students who had 
begun a peaceful demonstration in sympathy 
for the Polish patriots of Pozman. And al- 
most, It seems, by the hand of God, the 
revolution was set off. The workers were 
quick to prove they were not-on the side of 
communism. They are the dedicated ene- 
mies of communism, That, all of us must 
never forget. 

The third thing is: that the inyineibility— 
the myth of Invincibility—that has been 
built up around the Red army has been torn 
down, It took teen-age Hungarian youth, 
with nothing more than paving stones that 
they took up out of the street, and at the 
risk of their lives, stuck them into the treds 
of Russian tanks, to prove to us that the 
Red army is not what we have far too long 
belleved it to be. It is not made up of 
heroic or dedicated people, nor is it made up 
of unbeatable giants. It is most vulnerable 
because the human element in it is unde- 
pendable. A classic example of my point 
was made during the first days of the Hun- 
garian revolution. Elements of the Red 
army quickly deserted. These elements not 
only deserted, but they struck against the 
very army in which they wore the uniform. 
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I speak of the Ukranians and some Turks 
and the non-Russian elements in the 
Red army. They have demonstrated they 
are completely undependable from the point 
of view of the Kremlin masters. Even some 
of the Russians turned upon the Red army 
that they are supposed to be dedicated to. 

There is the story of a whole garrison of 
the Red army in the outlands of Hungary 
who were starving. Their wives and chil- 
dren needing milk and other foods. The 
Russians said, We are not your enemies. 
We are on your side. We may not kill you.” 
The Hungarian revolutionaries took care of 
them, fed their children: This underscores 
the weakness of the supply lines of the Rus- 
sians, another fact of importance that all 
of us should remember. 

The next is that the Warsaw Pact, con- 
cerning which the masters of the Kremlin 
have talked long and loud, has been 
demonstrated as the hangman's noose 
around the conspiracy of communism. The 
Hungarian Army proved that to be a fact. 
As a man they rose up in defense of their 
homeland. They used the Russian tanks, 
the Russians guns, and the other Russian 
equipment to strike against the common 
tormentor. The Russians should think long 
about this as they face the future with in- 
creasing fear of the people they enslave, 
exploit, and degrade. The Warsaw pact is 
the hangman’s noose around the neck of 
the Russian Empire. 8 

Another myth, the myth of the invinci- 
bility of the police state has been exploded. 
We have been led to believe that so strong 
was the control, the tyrannical control of 
the regime over the people, that any thought 
of revolution, of widespread dissent, was 
impossible. We have been relieved of that 
misconception, I hope. But out of this ex- 
ploded myth has grown something more im- 
portant. And that is, that there is a new 
dimension to revolution. Those who think 
of revolution against tyranny as being made 
up of a handful of underground workers 
and their helpers throughout the occupied 
country, are wrong. That is archaic. It is 
a theory of the past. Communism has given 
us something new, a new dimension of 
revolution; a revolution of a whole people, a 
whole nation, rising up as one, needing no 
secret underground, needing no encourage- 
ment from the outside, but striking because 
there is no other course open to them. This 
I call total reyolution. There is a point to 
which mankind can be pressed from which 
there is no turning back and there must be 
action against the tormentor. This is the 
new dimension that the policy planners and 
those who hope to see freedom reign 
throughout the world must henceforth con- 
sider as an established fact in their plan- 
ning. The next point is that the people 
behind the Iron Curtain are not prepared 
to fight and to die for limited goals. Their 
goal is a simple qne. It is full human free- 
dom. It is unequivocal national independ- 
ence. Any scholar of events attending the 
Hungarian revolution will bear testimony 
to that statement. It would be folly for any 
western leaders henceforth to preach 
limited goals to the people behind the Iron 
Curtain. To make such a proposal or to 
support such a proposal is to do violence 
to the will of the enslaved people. Our 
position has got to be attachment to, and 
unequivocal support for, full freedom, full 
national independence. 

And then, I believe that the people behind 
the Iron Curtain, all of them, our dear Lith- 
uanian friends in Lithuania and in every one 
pf the countries behind the Iron Curtain, 
have also learned some lessons. I think the 
first they have learned is that the free world 
was completely unprepared for total revolu- 
tion which took place in Hungary only a 
few months ago. Unprepared“ is the word. 

In my view, we had somewhat gone to 
sleep. We had almost been willing to believe 
that an impasse had been reached. That 
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there was nothing we could do to aid the en- 
slaved nations without causing war. Some 
people began to say that it was in our own 
interests, sad to say, to accept a situation of 
status quo with the Russian tyrants. Thus, 
we were ill prepared for the great events of 
last October-November. I speak of all the 
tree world. The people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain know that. We have got to face up to 
it. We have got to be prepared for the next 
one, which, surely as day follows night, shall 
occur behind the Iron Curtain. 

The second lesson, I believe, that the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain have learned is, 
that the United Nations has a very long way 
to go before it measures up to the hopes of 
the enslaved people and nations. I say this 
from a very careful examination of the po- 
litical events attending the Hungarian reyo- 
lution and those which attended the intro- 
duction to total revolution in Poland. Two 
signs were posted from one end of Budapest 
to the other, with whitewash on the walls 
and windows and buildings. First was Rus- 
kies go home,“ which is the common slogan 
of 80 percent of the people within the Rus- 
sian Empire. The second one was, “Free 
elections under United Nations supervision.” 
I've talked with many who have escaped 
from Hungary after it was necessary for them 
to get out, particularly those who took part 
in this great try for freedom. They told me 
that the revolutionaries, those who suddenly 
seized control, came to the fore and helped 
lead the masses of people against their tor- 
mentors, all felt that the United Nations 
would save them. Let us never forget the 
Hungarians won their freedom and national 
independence. , They drove the Russians out 
of Budapest. Make no mistake about that. 
There were 4 days of Hungarian freedom. 
Then they appealed to the United Nations to 
save their freedom. They wanted the con- 
demnation of world opinion upon the Rus- 
sians if they dared to come back in there. 
Let us all hope that the United Nations, in 
the future—because surely the opportunity 
will come again—will be prepared to do 
whatever is necessary to guarantee such 
hard-won freedom and national independ- 
ence. 

And the third thing as I see it is: that the 
will of the whole people cannot be defeated 
by communism or any other tyrannical doc- 
trine or system. It is impossible to defeat 
a whole nation when its people are deter- 
mined to be free. The forces of tyranny can 
only temporarily deter them from winning 
their goal; they cannot keep them from it. 

I am convinced that the Hungarian peo- 
ple are prepared to die rather than give up 
their victory for freedom. Right at this 
moment they are continuing to fight for that 
victory. And they will continue to fight by 
every conceivable means. They will con- 
tinue on and on and on until their destiny 
with freedom is fulfilled. 

It is against this background that I look 
to the future with you, thinking of Lithu- 
ania and her sister Republics of Latvia and 
Estonia, and all the other nations enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain. I am certain that 
full freedom, that the drive for national 
independence which sweeps from one end 
of the Communist empire to the other will 
be attained. And I like to look beyond that 
happy day. I believe if we have only the 
goals of bringing freedom and national in- 
dependence to these enslaved nations we may 
fall victim to the very thing that happened 
in the critical periods of 1917 to 1920 and 
1939 through 1945. We've got to look be- 
yond national independence as a goal for 
all these nations. We ought to begin think- 
ing about the need for free regional fed- 
erations, to be composed of free and inde- 
pendent nations brought together on the 
principle of equal among equals, the dedi- 
cated to preserving all those interests which 
are common to the regional bloc. I believe 
if we do not do this we will not have pre- 
pared the way for order, for justice, and 
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for freedom in that part of the world now 
occupied by the Communists. Worse still, 
by such negligence, we will permit the re- 
establishment of the despotic Russian Em- 
pire, even though its outward form may 
differ from the present one. 

I believe, too, as a starting point, we can 
take the Association of American States as 
an example of free, regional federation. It 
is a good example of the principle of equal 
among equals, where you have the prin- 
ciple of national independence protected. 
and where you have the goal of mutual 
progress and betterment without taking 
away any of the basic characteristics of any 
of the member states. Those are the goals 
that the people behind the Iron Curtain 
seek. 8 

In closing, I join with you in a fervent 
hope and prayer that we will not pass one 
more commemoration of Lithuania's nation- 
al independence before Lithuania is free, 
independent, and joining with us in this 
memorable occasion, 
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Ancient Schools Make Poor Environment 
for Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, IR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the basic issues which 
this Congress must decide is the matter 
of Federal aid for school construction. 
The time and the study which the 84th 
and 85th Congresses gave and will give 
to this matter is indicative of the 
strength and basic superiority of the 
democratic system of government to that 
of all others which nations have devel- 
oped through the centuries. 

All sides of the issue are being studied, 
and all opponents and proponents are 
being heard. 

Can we afford it? This is a question 
that is being asked in the richest Nation 
in the history of the world, a Nation with 
the highest standard of living anywhere, 
any time—a Nation that has given aid 
to nations abroad in recent years to the 
extent of more than $50 billion. 

Can we not afford decent schools for 
our children? This question also is being 
asked. Actually, a great many taxpayers 
want the Federal Government to help 
build decent schools for their children. 
Working together, the cities, the States, 
and the Federal Government, the schools 
will be built. Working separately or at 
cross-purposes the schools will not be 
built. 

Some of the facts regarding our schools 
were presented in graphic and compel- 
ling terms by a friend of mine, Ray 
Hasson, in an article on the editorial 
page of one of the great newspapers in 
my New Jersey district—the Trentonian. 

There are 8 schools in the city of 
Trenton alone that are more than 50 
years old. These schools do not measure 
up to good educational standards. 
Trenton is a city of approximately 
150,000 people, it is a fine city, a forward- 
looking city, a city of fine homes, and à 
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great body of intelligent and hard- 
working citizens, 

Yet here are 8 schools, each of which 
is more than 50 years old. It cannot be 
denied that ancient schools sometimes 
make poor environments for growing 
children. 

Mr. Hasson says the rooms in these 
eight schools are dank and dark, floors 
are bare wood and sag and creak, and 
grooves worn in the floors through the 
Years are etched in ineradicable grime. 

The practical fact is, according to Dr. 

‘Richard B. Robinson, superintendent of 

schools, it is costing the taxpayers extra 
Money in maintenance costs for these 
old buildings. The maintenance costs 
are almost enough to pay for a bond 
issue to finance new schools. 

Multiply this situation by many times 

e in other cities across the country where, 
business and civic leaders report, similar 
Conditions exist and the answer is clear: 
We cannot afford not to have good 
Schools. ? 

The Federal budget. contains Defense 

partment appropriations running up- 
Ward of $43 billion, while foreign aid 
Over the past 10 years has been at the 
rate of $5 billion a year. 

Meanwhile we negiect the priceless 
asset which makes this country great 
and free—our children and their edu- 
Cation. 

I include here Ray Hasson’s fine ar- 
77 7 from the Trentonian of March 7, 
Ancient Schools Maxx Poor ENVIRONMENT 

(By Ray Hasson) 

Around Trenton: I hate to be a spoilsport 
and hand the city commissioners another 
fiscal headache now that they have con- 
cluded fheir agonizing and marathon 
Wrestle with the 1957 budget. But people 
in my business are supposed to point out 
the “awful” trutn. = 

And in this case it is that there are 8 
Schools in the city that are more than 50 
years old and hardly measure up to modern 
educational standards. 7 

The schools are Cadwalader, Columbus, 
Cook, Harrison, Jefferson, McClellan, Mott, 
and Gregory. 

They may look good and solid—from the 
SCutside—hbecause they're built of brick. 
But because of their drab interior con- 
struction and the virtual inability to mod- 
€rnize rooms, they do not make a good en- 
vironment for the kids who have to stay in 
them for 6 hours a day, 5 days a week, 

Take two of them, for example, 

Columbus, on Brunswick Avenue, near the 
circle, has concrete hall floors. The rooms 
are old, dank, and cork. The ceilings are 
ot that configurated metal that was the cat's 
Meow 50 years ngo. There are as many coats 
— ose on the hall paneling as the school 

At McClellan, the basement rooms are like 
Catacombs—and they have classes in these 
rooms. Drapes in the auditorium are 30 
Years old. The stage is only 10 feet deep. 
The auditorium seats are of such ancient 
Vintage that I don't remember ever seeing 
any like them. 

The real danger here is from exposed first 

beams. They are dry as tinder. Floors 
in these old buildings are bare wood, with 
no covering. They sag and crenk. Grooves 
Worn in floors by generations of kids are 
etched in unerasable grime. 

In contrast, Stokes school is bright and 
sharp. The walls in the halls are of tile, 
Which means maintenance costs are cut and 
fire danger is at a minimum. 

Rooms and furniture are clean, modern, 
bright. There's a spring to the rubber tile 
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fioors. And the kids seem to have more 
bounce than their fellows in the ancient 
schools. 

The only brightness in the older schools 
comes from the drawings and crazy-quilt 
pasteups the kids and teachers hang up 
on the walls. 

According to Dr. Richard R. Robinson, 
schools superintendent, educational surveys 
have shown that environment—meaning the 
school bullding—has a marked effect on a 
child's ability to learn—pleasant surround- 
ings make it easier. 

But added to this is the practical fact 
that it’s costing the taxpayers extra money 
in maintenance costs for these older build- 
ings, according to Dr. Robinson. In fact 
the maintenance costs almost are enough 
to pay for a bond issue that would finance 
new schools, he adds. 

Furthermore, there is the question Dr, 
Robinson keeps asking, but to which he gets 
no answer: 

How much can you pay for the safety of 
children?“ 


Reviewing Our Needs for Scenic 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


i 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I am 
among the Members of this body who 
have introduced a bill to provide for a 
comprehensive review of America’s out- 
door recreation resources. 

We want to know what this Nation has 
now; what is our potential; what we will 
require in the future, and what we should 
be doing to assure that we can meet the 
future requirement. 


In this connection, my attention has 
been called to the following excerpt from 
an article entitled “Reviewing Our Needs 
for Scenic Resources” in the Sierra Club 
bulletin by David R. Brower, executive 
direetor: 

REVIEWING Our NEEDS ror SCENIC RESOURCES 
(By David R. Brower) 

In the course of the year it has been my 
privilege to represent the Sierra Club at vari- 
ous meetings about the country and to stress 
the importance of the concept of the scenic 
resources review. As far as I could tell, the 
reaction has been reassuringly favorable every 
time. The concept adapts itself well to just 
about every kind of conservation contest we 
have eritered. Perhaps a condensation of 
part of the testimony I gave will serve two 
purposes: show in some detail what has been 
said about several subjects which concern the 
club—water development, forests, parks, 
wildlife, wilderness, roads—and clarify their 
relation to the scenic resources review. 


ON THE COLUMBIA BASIN 


A typical presentation is the statement 
made at hearings held by the Army Corps of 
Engineers in Missoula and Spokane on July 
9 and 10 concerning ways to revise earlier 
plans for control of the Columbia River and 
its tributarles—an international problem, 
and very complex. I said in part: 

“In behalf of the Sierra Club, I am ap- 
pearing to request that the agencies charged 
with Columbia Basin water development, 
as well as other interested groups here, give 
most careful consideration to planning for 
the preservation of the Columbia Basin's 
scenic resources in the course of working 
out a program of water development. We 
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hope that all groups may work together to 
assure that the needs of progress are met 
without sacrifice of unique qualities which 
are of great importamce to the region and 
to the Nation—qualities which cannot be 
put together again once they have been 
taken apart. 

“The Sierra Club is 64 years old, It con- 
sists of more than 10,500 members from all 
walks of life and all parts of the country, 
but most of them from California. The 
club has members who are prominent and 
many more who are not. They share one 
purpose: to explore, enjoy, and protect the 
natural scenic resources, including the wild- 
life resources, which make this land Amer- 
ica the beautiful. We are conservationists, 
all interested in wise use, but especially in- 
terested in preserving from development 
those scarce and special places in our yanish- 
ing wilderness which dollars can never re- 
place in kind and for which there will always 
be human need. 

“We are a small part of what you might 
call a national force that has been building 
to protect the specinl resource of parks, 
wilderness, and wildlife. That force is repre- 
sented, in a way, by the Natural Resources 
Council of America, of which I am the pres- 
ent chairman. This is a forum of 37 na- 
tional and regional conservation organiza- 
tions having a total membership of 2 mil- 
lion. That force is further represented by 
the voice of the people themselves, who are 
realizing in increasing numbers that the 
few samples we have left of original Amer- 
ica must not be sacrificed needlessly. 


“Witness that public force on the national 
scene as it was measured in this Congress 
In the controversy over Dinosaur National 
Monument and the proposed Echo Park Dam, 
the Colorado River storage project bill was 
doomed to a 70-90 yote defeat in the House of 
Representatives so long as Dinosaur was 
threatened. The threat was removed, where- 
upon the bill coasted through with a 120- 
vote majority. 

“The same force brought a 3 to 1 defeat 
at the polls last November in New York State 
to a proposal to invade part of the Adiron- 
dacks which New York citizens wanted to 
keep forever wild—strong wilderness support 
in spite of eminent opposition. 


“The same force showed itself recently at 
the city level in Eugene, Oreg., where the 
people chose at the polls not to sacrifice for 
a power project a beautiful stretch of wild 
stream, the McKenzie River headwaters. 
Similar forces are developing rapidly to pro- 
tect the intangible values of the Rogue River. 

“All Iam trying to say is that we are wit- 
nessing a change in the American temper— 
witnessing a mature realization, in the nick 
of time, that we must vigorously and dy- 
namically support the preservation of our 
scenic resources and especially our living 
wilderness. This doesn't mean that we're 
building a breed of people who don't like 
man’s handiwork; it’s just that people are 
dlecovering that even the most civilized man 
needs places where he can appreciate what 
God's handiwork is like, unaided by man. 
People are recognizing that we cannot for- 
ever continue to multiply and subdue the 
earth without losing our standard of life 
apa the natural beauty that must be part of 

t. 


"POLICIES APPLICABLE TO THE BASIN 


“The Sierra Club believes that the flood- 
control and power-development needs in the 
Columbia Basin can be met without jeopardy 
to important scenic and wildlife resources. 
There should be optimum use of damsites 
which do not impcril these resources, no 
matter whether public or private agencies 
or a combination of both build on the ac- 
ceptable sites. These sites should be devel- 
oped fully enough to meet the overall flood- 
control requirements with a minimum num-~ 


ber of structures. There should be proof 


that there is no alternative Course of action 
before irrevocable damage is inflicted upon 
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the important scenic and wildlife resources, 

“The club—and this is the general feeling 
in most other conservation organizations I 
know of—is in favor of sound water develop- 
ment. However, we consider it not in the 
public interest in the long run, and therefore 
oppose, any dam or reservoir proposal which 
would adversely affect a national park or 
monument or duly designated wilderness 
area. 

“Conservationists, in general, are feeling a 
growing concern about indirect peril to major 
scenic resources. For example, the Citizens’ 
Committee on Natural Resources, Washing- 
ton, D. C., have already voiced conservation 
opposition to what they are convinced is in- 
adequate development in Hells Canyon, They 
are not concerned with the public versus 
private power controversy. But they are con- 
cerned with the threat to major scenic and 
wildlife values arising from partial develop- 
ment in Hells Canyon. Nearly 3 million 
acre-feet of storage is seemingly about to be 
blocked there. This has already led the Corps 
of Engineers to seek replacement storage on 
the Clearwater River, where conservationists 
are opposing the proposed Bruce’s Eddy and 
Penny Cliffs Dams. Likewise, apparently, the 
Bureau of Reclamation is seeking further 
control of the upper Snake River in the tre- 
mendously important scenic country above 
the. Narrows, in Wyoming, and in Grand 
Teton National Park and the Teton wilder- 
ness area, an effort which conservationists 
must oppose. 

“CONSERVATIONISTS THINKING ON THE COLUMBIA 


“Let me summarize conservationist reason- 
ing here, so that you may understand it even 
if agreement with it may not be unanimous: 

“1, It is clear, in the Columbia Basin, that 
there is not enough flood control now. 

“2. Remedial action can take four forms: 

„a) Flood insurance. This still requires 
more legislative pioneering; it will not save 
lives. 

“(b) Evacuation of flood plain by zoning 
to prevent new construction or replacement 
of present structures. This is uphill work, 
literally and figuratively. 

“(c) Upstream-watershed management. 
Practiced with care, this is good conserva- 
tion; but, it is not effective in controlling 
the big floods. 

A) Plood-retarding structures — mid- 
basin dams and lower basin channel improve- 
ment. This action has strong engineering 
and political backing. We are spending 
billions on it. 

"3. To protect scenic resources from flood- 
control action we must concern ourselves 
with the effects of dams. 

“4. The corps and the Bureau agree that 
to skim the flood crest from the Columbia 
River, we need a main-control plan, and 
eventual flood-control storage of 20 to 30 
million acre-feet can be presumed. 

“5. Scenic resource needs should be inte- 
grated with this flood-control need. 

“6. Whenever storage is provided, some- 
one’s special interest will be damaged. 

7. The first projects authorized should be 
those causing tangible damage which can be 
reimbursed with money, for example, at a 
cost in dollars, railroads, and highways can 
be rerouted, power generation can be sub- 
stituted for, and farmland can be replaced 
in kind. 


“8. The very last to be authorized should 


be those projects causing damage which no 
amount of money can replace. This would 
include damage to national parks and wilder- 
ness which man cannot duplicate. 

As things stand, in the Columbia River 
Basin, we seem still to need to provide about 
15 million more acre-feet of usable storage 
in the main control plan, Conservation op- 
position has delayed about 2 million at Gla- 
cier View and will probably continue to delay 
it indefinitely. Partial development plans 
seem to have blocked 3 million at the John 
Day and Priest Rapids sites; partial plans are 
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in the process of blocking nearly 3 million 
at Hells Canyon and may well be about to 
block 3.5 million at Buffalo Rapids No. 4 if 
a run-of-the-river plant is built instead of a 
major storage structure at Paradise; more- 
over, the smaller development will add greatly 
to the pressure for major upstream storage 
in Glacier National Park, elther at Glacier 
View or at Smoky Range. Conservationists 
will be forced to oppose both of them. 

“Thus, to many conservationists, the solu- 
tion would seem to be to assure full devel- 
opment at Paradise, Hells Canyon, Libby, and 
in the outlet-works improvement at Grand 
Coulee, saving the upper reaches of the Flat- 
head in Glacier National Park, the Snake in 
and near Teton National Park, the Salmon, 
and the Clearwater for scenic and wildlife 
resources, which in all probability will be in 
very short supply by the year 2000. 

“CONCLUSION 

“The Columbia Basin is an especially good 
area in which to initiate a scenic resources 
review—a comprehensive plan for adequately 
protecting now, with an eye to the long-range 
future, an optimum reservation of the basin's 
scenic resources of parks, wilderness, and 
wildlife and their tangible and intangible 
values for public use, enjoyment, and edu- 
cation. 

“The plan would consist of a cooperative 
inquiry by many agencies to develop answers 
to five basic questions. * * We believe that 
the best possible answers to these questions 
should be sought out before irrevocable 
decisions are made. Adequate answers are 
not now available. The Nation has immedi- 
ate need for a broad perspective such as de- 
tailed answers to these questions could pro- 
vide. We believe such a long-range inter- 
agency study can be conducted within the 
framework of present law. Or it may need 
new legislation, We invite your comment 
and help.” 


Mr. Speaker, it is his suggestion that 
there be a scenic resources survey and a 
reappraisal and a reevaluation of the 
water resource development program in 
the Columbia Basin from this stand- 
point. 5 

This proposal of a comprehensive plan 
for adequately protecting now, with an 
eye to the future, an optimum reserva- 
tion of the basin’s scenic resources could 
well be considered as part of the Corps 
of Engineers review of the 308 report, 
overall plan for main-stem flood control 
on the Columbia. 

This article demonstrates that Mr. 
Brower and other conservationists are 
taking an affirmative position on water 
resource development. They are intent 
on finding sites for multipurpose dams 
which will store the most flood water, 
provide for the fullest possible use of our 
water resources, while at the same time 
protecting irreplaceable recreation re- 
sources in the public interest. 


Your Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, con- 
stituents, no longer requesting, are now 
demanding—as is their right—that we 


quit taking from their pockets dollars 
to waste, spend on unnecessary activ- 
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ities, or give or loan to other nations 
which are well able to supply their own 
needs, : 

They may ultimately take from Con- 
gress the power to levy excessive taxes 
upon their earnings. 

The national debt is piling up, the 
interest charge alone is around seven 
billion dollars a year. 

It is evident that just as long as it 
can tax and spend and a majority be 
reelected, the Congress will continue to 
do so. 

On the theory that if it does not have 
the money, the Congress, because it can- 
not, will not be able to add an ever- 
increasing burden upon the taxpayer, 
a proposal to repeal the 16th amend- 
ment, which implemented the levying of 
the income tax, has been introduced 
by me. That resolution—House Joint 
Resolution 232—read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the fol- 
lowing article is proposed as an amendment 
to the Constitution, which shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes as part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States: 

ARTICLE — 

SECTION 1, After 5 years from the ratifi- 
cation of this article, the 16th article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the. 
United States is repealed, and thereafter the 
Congress shall not have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes derived from any 
source. 

Sec. 2, This article shall be inoperative” 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
e 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion. 


It has been asked—if the amendment 

is adopted, where will we get the dollars 
to replace those lost by the ‘adoption of 
this amendment? 
Under the power to levy taxes, Con- 
gress can always find ways of providing 
adequate funds for all necessary govern- 
mental activities. The gentleman from 
Illinois, “Congressman Mason, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, has sug- 
gested several. 

Power to levy a tax to meet wasteful 
or unnecessary spending should no 
longer be in the hands of the Congress. 

The power to levy income taxes should 
be restored to the States, where those 
who pay the tax can make their desires 
known to their State representatives, 
who can be forced to do the peoples will. 

Pressure groups, lobbying for addi- 
tional spending—wasteful or otherwise 
will then be forced to deal with members 
of the State legislature who are, com- 
paratively speaking, next-door neighbors 
to the taxpayers who are opposed to 
either unnecessary or wasteful spending. 
Because of proximity, direct contact, the 
taxpayers should be able to more effec- 
tively attain their objective. 

People who want relief from the pres- 
ent outrageous income tax burden should 
write the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER 
and the Honorable KENNETH KEATING, 
Washington, D. C., respectively the 
chairman and ranking minority member 
of the House Committee on the Judi- 
8 requesting a hearing on this reso- 
ution, 


8 Weapons Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following speech given 

the Honorable Richard E. Horner, 

tant Secretary of the Air Force for 

reh and Development, on the sub- 

ject Weapons Development, which Sec- 

retary Horner presented at a meeting 

of the Palm Beach Resources Develop- 
Ment Board: - 


Mr, Chairman, distinguished guests. I am 
honored to be your guest and pleased to have 
the opportunity to discuss with such a dis- 
tinguished gudience some of the important 
Considerations that affect our progress in 

development of new weapons for the 
ense of our country. In addition it is 
always a Personal pleasure of mine to visit 

Your State and I am deeply grateful for the 

hospitality you have so kindly offered. 

It seems to me that this audience has a 

interest in the subject of weapons 
development. Over and above the concern 

Or our military preparedness which I am 
sure you share with all Americans, a par- 

awareness undoubtedly results from 
the location of some of our most important 
facilities for testing new planes and missiles 
Within the boundaries and over the sur- 
waters of this State. At Eglin 

Air Force Base the pilots and technicians of 
dur Air Proving Ground Command and the 
Air Force Armament Center are operating 
new bombers, supersonic fighters and elec- 
tronic components of their bombing, navi- 
Bation, and fire control systems under test 
and simulated combat conditions. 

-It is also noteworthy that the Air Force's 
first experimental guided missile group was 
established at Eglin in 1946. That pioneer 
venture into the guided missile field was 

forerunner of extensive missile testing 
Programs which are now being directed from 
Patrick Air Force Base just north of here. 

At this installation we are gaining vital mis- 
Sile performance data from test equipment 
long the 5,000-mile range extending from 

Pe Canaveral into the South Atlantic. 

e missile operating procedures we are de- 
Yeloping at Patrick will help speed the in- 

uction of these new weapons into our 

operating combat elements. i 
Tou might be interested in one Indication 

dt the gro importance of the Patrick 

installation in our missile program—the 
nd of expenditures to support the base 

and its system of testing stations. In 1955 

expenditures amounted to $34,342,000. 

During 1956 they increased to $41,871,000 and 

We are estimating that our 1957 costs will_ 

approximate twice the 1956 account. 

I am confident that all of you are justi- 
fliably proud of the direct contribution which 
the State of Florida is making to our deter- 
rent striking power through its support of 
these key defense facilities. Considering 
these important local aspects of your asso- 
Clation with the Air Force's research and de- 
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velopment program, I feel especially privi- 
leged to be with you tonight. 

Any discussion of weapons development 
might very well take into account a great 
number of topics beginning with that of 
identifying requirements for new weapons 
and proceeding through the myriad of ad- 
ministrative, technical, production, and 
testing facets of the research and develop- 
ment program. However, it seems to me that 
it might be most appropriate to consider 
tonight the problems we encounter from a 
technical management standpoint, and the 
methods we employ in dealing with them. 
One of the management problems that has 
been receiving a great deal of our attention 
recently is that of reducing the develop- 
ment time cycle, Our competition behind 
the Iron Curtain has brought forcefully to 
our attention the need to minimize the 
elapsed time required to bring a/new weapon 
from concept to operational development. 
We have seen little evidence of marked tech- 
nical or industrial superiority in the Soviet 
dominated sphere but with their govern- 
mental and economic system and from their 
vantage point of observing the directions 
taken by our defense effort, they have dem- 
onstrated a remarkable facility for making 
the necessary determinations and prosecut- 
ing them with vigor and dispatch. The 
resultant decrease in the qualitative gap in 
some of the important areas of military 
technology, provides us with an incentive to 
look more closely at our own procedures of 
management and herein also lies a danger— 
if we permit ourselves to become too fasci- 
nated with the simple objective of producing 
new weapons on a shorter time scale some 
of the technical and military facts of life 
may be obscured. A measure looking toward 
a reduction in development time which does 
not recognize the need for a superior end 
product may in the long run cost us time, 
money, and military advantage. 

To illustrate my poirt, let's consider the 
seemingly simple process of initiating devel- 
opment for a new weapon, There are two 
major factors that influence the amount of 
time require: First, the degree of technical 
Gifficulty associated with the development; 
and, second, the administrative arrange- 
ments and management decisions which 
must precede actual development work. 
There is quite a definite interrelationship 
between these technical and administrative 
elements of the problem. As the technical 
aspects become more complicated they tend 
to create differences of opinion at the man- 
agement level which must be resolved to 
permit enabling decisions. The development 
plans that propose highly involved technical 
programs ‘are regarded as high-risk solu- 
tions to our military requirements; and sup- 
port for such proposals is notably difficult 
to obtain. A principal reason for this may 
be the requirement for a heavy outlay of 
funds and other resources without complete 
assurance of success. This of course is the 
nemesis of all research and development ef- 
fort. It can be readily seen that any pro- 
gram dedicated to the improvement of the 
quality of our weapons which attempted only 
the sure thing would be rather sterile. Our 
effort should be, instead, to assure the proper 
balance between risk accepted, military ad- 
vantage to be gained, and resource invest- 
ment that is required. However, we must 
recognize that as the size of this investment 
increases there is a more careful scrutiny of 
such factors as vulnerability, performance 


ihcrement, and maintainability to the end 
that administrative lead times are sometimes 
intolerably increased. All of these factors 
lead us to the conclusion that we might 
accrue tremendous benefits through seeking 
simpler, more ingenious solutions as opposed 
to the highly sophisticated complex and ex- 
pensive answers to our stated military re- 
quirements. 

It is worth noting that we seem too fre- 
quently to indulge in the typical, head-on, 
impatient, American method of problem 
solving. By this I mean we are inclined to 
smother a project by brute force, by address- 
ing to it so much wealth and effort and by 
adopting so many alternative approaches that 
one way or the other we are almost certain 
to achieve at least limited success. In this 
State we might be tempted to call this the 
Texas approach. In Texas, I am sure we 
would probably find some other name for it. 
It sometimes appears that this practice of 
substituting manpower and dollars for clever- 
ness and ingenuity is a lazy way of acquiring 
a military capability. Another impractical 
consideration which must receive attention 
at the onset of development is flexibility of 
design. Regardless of how well the technical 
approach is chosen, under most circum- 
stances the time required for the develop- 
ment of a weapon will be such that consider- 
able advance in the state of the art in per- 
tinent technical areas must be expected. 
This generally has the net result of giving 
the newly developed weapon the doubtful 
appearance of approaching obsolescence, 
about the time it is ready for deployment 
in the operational inventory. In other words, 
after we have completed the development 
cycle, we feel that we have gained enough 
additional knowledge to do a better job if 
we were to start over. Thus arises the com- 
mon criticism applied to engineers and sci- 
entists, that is the one, that alleges, “they 
never want to stop developing long enough 
to produce a new weapon for operational 
usage.” Perhaps more thought should be 
given during the original design phases of a 
new weapon to methods of forestalling or at 
least alleviating this condition and the re- 
sultant criticism. For example, there are 
many instances in a new weapon design 
where provision can be readily made for 
anticipated improvements in technical areas 
as they become available. With ingenuity 
and forethought, accommodation for such 
improvements can frequently be provided at 
no expense in development time or dollars. 
In general, the growth potential of a new 
weapon development is probably a greatly 
underrated characteristic in the delibera- 
tions involving weapon selection. 

So far I have touched on areas of judg- 
ment that inevitably confront us with time- 
consuming dilemmas. During the early 
stages of the development program we must 

the necessity for allowing a rea- 
sonable interval for deliberation on ques- 
tions of feasibility, cost, and performance 
if we are to obtain weapons which are at the 
same time within our resources and at the 
forefront of scientific progress. But we must 
also recognize the necessity for continually 
refining our planning and administrative ac- 
tions to minimize the time required to get 
a new weapon ready for operational use. 
We are taking such steps as appear to be 
profitable, More and more we are finding 
it advisable to bring elements of industry 
into the picture with forecasts of our mili- 
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tary requirements so that we may have the 
advantage of all the best engineering brain- 
power in the Nation to answer the questions 
of technical feasibility, optimum technical 
approaches, and estimates of required re- 
source investments. This helps us to decide 
on how and when to undertake a new de- 
yelopment. It might be mentioned here 
that this procedure has introduced some 
problems of security, but we have made a 
very careful effort to work out these prob- 
lems in a practical fashion. Today we have 
148 study groups in 44 different companies 
which can give consideration to our future 
requirements and apply their own corporate 
research efforts along lines that correspond 
to our needs. We have found that the 
broader dissemination of our definitized re- 
quirements has been a noteworthy factor 
in encouraging American industry to un- 
dertake an increasing quantity of re- 
search and development effort on a competi- 
tive basis. We see advantage in relying on 
the ingenuity of the free American economy 
to produce a better mousetrap and ulti- 
mately recoup the investment in the research 
and development program through the me- 
dium of a production contract. You might 
say that this is a reversal of the trend of 
military planners to state their requirements 
in such detail as to dictate the solution. It 
may frequently happen that industry by 
using forecasted requirements, arrives at a 
novel solution which would otherwise never 
be exploited. 

It is recognized, of course, that there are 
many development programs of such a scope 
and magnitude that no element of Ameri- 
can industry could reasonably be expected 
to cope with them without Government 
support. These projects are probably in the 
majority in our overall weapons development 
program. However, there are many oppor- 
tunities to accelerate progress on these proj- 
ects by carefully adjusting our joint actions 
with industry. For example, we find that we 
are able to relax some of the performance 
specifications during the prosecution of the 
program as it becomes apparent that they 
are not realistic. We have also found it ad- 
visable to eliminate some of the require- 
ments for military review of detailed draw- 
ings and specifications, I am sure that many 
of our contractors feel that we can do much 
more in this area and I would certainly 
agree that it warrants continuous review. 

As a part of our policy of increasing our 
rellance on American industry, we have es- 
tablished a practice of requiring the con- 
tractor who designs and builds a new weapon 
to provide direct support of spare parts dur- 
ing the testing phase. This has the addi- 
tional benefit of revealing to the contractor 
which parts might need new design effort 
to improve durability and maintainability. 
Pinally, I wish to make a general statement 
concerning this problem of reducing the de- 
velopment time cycle. Perhaps we are not 
having as many calendar days in performing 
this function as we would like to; but I can 
say that we are producing within a given 
time period today a far more effective weapon 
than we could produce within a correspond- 
ing time span a few years ago. Thus, where 
we are not materially reducing the time that 
is required to develop a new airplane, for 
example, and in some cases it may appear 
that we are taking more years to accomplish 
our objectives, the complexity of our new 
weapons is such, that we are in effect saving 
time by not spending time. 

It has always been true that an evaluation 
of a new weapon must include & considera- 
tion of the human skills and physical capac- 
ities required for its use. Certainly that 
need has been intensified by the onrushing 
technology of the jet age and missile age. 
Where manned aircraft are concerned we 
have had extensive experience in identifying 
the physical and mental qualifications of air- 
crew members and maintenance technicians 
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and we are now proceeding in connection 
with the guided missile development program 
to evaluate some of the more important per- 
sonnel implications of these weapons. 

From the standpoint of technical complex- 
ity alone, the guided missile family has 
forced us to initiate new programs of training 
in many new areas, including propulsion and 
propellant systems, guidance and control 
mechanisms, and logistic operations. One of 
the most demanding features of guided mis- 
sile operation is the exhaustive checkout pro- 
cedure to assure component and system relia- 
bility.. This function must be carried out by 
people with expert knowledge of the systems 
which are being tested. If we are to capital- 
ize on the Inherent capability of a missile 
system to respond quickly when needed, then 
we must rely heavily on automation, for to 
depend on human procedures would be so de- 
manding of large numbers of highly skilled 
technicians as to severely limit the number 
of weapons that could be employed. Thus 
we have found it necessary in some cases to 
design test equipment that will first check its 
own reliability and then provide an indica- 
tion of the condition of all the systems in the 
missiles themselves. One expert, monitoring 
this machine, can identify malfunctions that 
it reveals and pass on to individuals at a 
lower skill level the job of replacing faulty 
components. 

One of the outstanding advantages of un- 
manned weapons systems is the inherent per- 
formance characteristics which permits their 
separation from elaborate airfield complexes. 
This dispersal capability factor, although ex- 
tremely advantageous in reducing the vulner- 
apility and in permitting system operational 
techniques that will provide superior reaction 
times in case of need, is somewhat of a mixed 
blessing, for it increases the need for oper- 
ating personnel with a high degree of initia- 
tive and self-reliance. The supervision of 
missile teams cannot be as direct as for 
manned aircraft units which are of necessity 
grouped together around an extensive con- 
crete runway system, and we must, there- 
fore, have individuals who can act promptly 
and intelligently in varying situations. They 
must be instantly responsive to a system of 
control that extends through remote dreas in 
a wide pattern of deployment. 

It is also necessary to face up to the prob- 
lem of keeping guided missile technicians 
geared to a constant pitch of keen attention 
to duty if the short reaction times possible 
are to be truly meaningful and it is readily 
apparent that, several factors of motivation 
are absent in the operational missile organi- 
zation. For example, with guided missiles 
it is impossible to create the same sense of 
group achievement that results from simu- 
lated combat missions with manned air- 
craft. Furthermore, since the role of the mis- 
sile man is largely one of watchful waiting 
and constant alertness it is not likely that 
he will receive the same degree of public 
acclaim and recognition that exceptional per- 
formance by aircrew members has evoked. 
There are no doubt many lines of action 
we can take to replace the incentive and the 
job satisfaction that have thus been obscured 
by scientific progress. But we must recog- 
nize these problems and deal with them ef- 
fectively if our combat units, armed with 
guided missiles are to be an effective addi- 
tión to our position of military deterrence. 
There are also other contrasting factors 
which affect the human component in the 
system operation of manned aircraft and 
guided missiles. In a plane there is always 
the possibility following takeoff that human 
error may jeopardize the mission. But this 
possibility 1s compensated for at least, in 
part by the fact that human judgment may 
also be counted on to overcome difficulties 
which might arise from such errors or from 
mechanical malfunctions of the weapon. On 
the other hand, an error made before or dur- 
ing the launching operation of a guided mis- 
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sile rapidly becomes irrevocable as the un- 
manned system proceeds toward its objec- 
tive. This fact simply serves to emphasize 
the requirement for infallibility on the 

of missile technicians and a high degree of 
reliability in their equipment. 

Any discussion such as the one we havé 
engaged in tends to take on the flavor of di- 
rect comparison of manned and unman: 
weapons systems; identifying the desirable 
and undesirable characteristics of each. 
is not my purpose tonight to serve as the 
champion of either missile or airplane but 
perhaps I have not emphasized enough the 
military factors that have led us to choose 
our present balance of support in our milt- 
tary-weapons program. I am sure that every- 
one in this audience must appreciate the 
tremendous increase in our mission capabili- 
ties that guided missiles can potentially 
produce. The importance of achieving this 
capability soon enough to maintain a firm 
deterrent position can hardly be overstated. 
This accounts for the overriding priority we 
have given the intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, and it accounts also for the great em- 
phasis we are placing on the other promising 
weapons in the guided-missile family. But I 
think we should consider in more specific 
detail the kinds of tests and operations whicD 
we must carry out in order to integrate guid- 
ed missiles into the Air Force as rapidly as 
possible and in the proper ratio to manned 
aircraft systems. To do this it is necessary 
to keep in mind the inherent characteristics 
of missiles that distinguishes them generally 
from manned systems. They have a longer 
standby time, a shorter reaction time, rela- 
tively invulnerable launching bases, inflexi- 
bility once launched, and a 24-hour all- 
weather capability. They probably will not 
provide as accurate a delivery system of our 
destructive warheads, at least in the initial 
years of their deployment and they frequent- 
ly impose an exacting requirement for thé 
precise knowledge of target location. Each 
of these characteristics has an important 
bearing on the variety of military jobs for 
which missiles can be most effectively 
and collectively they form a basis for a com- 
plex and sometimes expensive integratio® 
process. 

During the development period it is nec- 
essary to run literally thousands of tests on 
components and subsystems to establish re- 
liability and identify opportunities for im- 
provement through adjustment and modifi- 
cation. When the most elemental parts are 
proven through this method, the process of 
putting them together as building blocks 
to form subsystems and then prototype 
weapons is undertaken, with each step ac- 
companied by further testing. This pro- 
cedure is used to insure that each component 
works in the presence of others and the cause 
of any malfunction can be readily identl- 
fied. It is frequently necessary to 
or to modify a component which works per- 
fectly in a simulated environment but fails 
to integrate satisfactorily with the entire 
weapons’ systems and its operational en- 
vironment. When the testing of the proto- 
type missile is begun, it is advantageous to 
again illustrate the gross dimensions of thé 
job we are up against by making a com- 
parison with manned aircraft. For our 
manned aircraft we can gather experience 
data rapidly and accurately through repeated 
flights in which the machine is recov 
Based on information from crew members, 
data recorders, and postflight analysis of 
the hardware, we can make rapid improve~ 
ments in the equipment and in our systems 
of maintenance and operation. As an ex- 
ample, the B-47, our first-line medium 
bomber has undergone about 3,000 modifi- 
cations during its 6-year period as a major 
weapon in our inventory. On the other 
hand, although some of our missiles are re- 
coverable during the early developmen 
stages, we cannot get them back 
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launchings under simulated combat condi- 
tons, It is, therefore, necessary to create 
a much more sophisticated data gathering 
process to insure the maximum return in 
Knowledge from each missile flight. It is 
obvious that considcrations of cost alone 
Will seriously limit the number of actual 
unchings we can afford in our test pro- 
Ram. If we wish, for example, to consider 
à fictitious case of an air-to-ground missile 
t may cost on the order of one-half mil- 
lion dollars it can be readily seen that even 
after the development is completed, if we 
t each air crew in our bombing force 

to fre just one missile a year for familiari- 
"ation, training, and demonstration purposes, 
the total cost would be quite staggering. 
This would indicate that in order to keep 
Cost. factors within tolerable limits we are 
going to have to rely on extensive use of 
Simulators in the training programs and, as 
We become more familiar with these tech- 
niques, we will doubtiess be able to obtain 
Valuable development information from 
ir use as well. However, it appears there 

Will always be a time when the commander 
of a combat unit will justifiably demand 
an opportunity to observe just what results 
Weapon will produce and confidence he 

is justified in placing in his equipment. It 
therefore, clear that the degree of de- 
lence we place on guided missiles as 
fective substitutes in some roles for manned 
t must await the results of rather 
extensive usage under operational conditions. 

Taking the guided missile picture in all of 
Its aspects, I believe we have some right to 
be proud of the progress we have made, and 

er, I believe we may have a reasonable 
Measure of confidence that we are generally 
Out in front of the competition in this feld. 

Since I have been devoting a large portion 

ot my comments to the subject of guided 
es, perhaps a word of caution is in or- 

der. T would like to make it clear that for 
foreseeable future there are certain jobs 

Which manned aircraft appear to be more 
efective. Where the location of targets in 
Telation to launching sites is not precise, an 
Unmanned system may operate at a disad- 
Vantage. Under certain combat conditions, 
Where a high degreé of accuracy is needed, 
and where a requirement for flexibility of 
action following launchings exists, the 

` Manned aircraft as a weapon responsive to 
human intelligence and judgment through- 
Out the mission, may still be the choic@ of 
Military people. It would be quite difficult 
and in at least some cases impossible, to 
develop a guided missile that could be re- 
after it was launched, or diverted to 

an alternate target. On the other hand, it 
Seems clear that new military jobs will be 
Tound for guided missiles as the state of the 
advances and as our testing programs 
Yield more information. Certainly in the 
Years ahead they will take on a progressively 
more important segment of our total combat 
Mission. The very important characteris- 
tics of quick reaction time, flexibility of de- 
Ployment, and virtual immunity to bad- 
Weather effects, are of extreme importance 

Our deterrent and retaliatory position. 

So we come to the conclusion that it will 
Probably be necessary to maintain and oper- 
Ss a mixed force in the foreseeable future. 

t is certain that the ratio of this mixture 
Will vary with time and generally the basis 
for replacement of manned aircraft with 
Missiles will be the determination that they 
dan do the same job at less cost or a better 
Job at the same cost. 

Gentlemen, the problems I have discussed 
With you this evening in connection with 

lopment of modern weapons, I think, to 

Some extent, has revealed the necessity for 
the very considerable burden which has been 
Placed on all segments of our society in 

of cost to our national resources: I 
am sure that we ali agree that we must meet 
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them squarely in order to insure the security 
of our Nation. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to 
discuss them with you. Thank you. 


Washington Report by Congressman 
Bruce Alger, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to Congress to represent the 
Fifth Congressional District of Texas, 
more commonly known as Dallas County, 
it has been my pleasure to report weekly 
to my constituents. In this report, I 
endeavor to summiarize so far as space 
limitation and my experience permit 
those items I fee] to be of greatest inter- 
est to my constituents. 

For those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, including my colleagues, there- 
fore I submit my newsletter of March 10: 

H. R. 4901, to establish a minimum acre- 
age allotment for corn, to provide acreage 
reserve programs for diverted acres and for 
feed grains, and for other purposes, pro- 
voked the year’s first big political fight in the 
House. This bid for the farmers’ vote may 
well kill him with attention. Almost with- 
out regard for the recently inaugurated new 
programs of the last Congress, past expe- 
riences, or the farmers’ expressed wishes in 
last December's corn referendum, the Demo- 
erat and Republican members of the Agri- 
culture Committee went after each other 
hammer and tongs, promising more help for 
the farmer. For 2 days of bitter debate I lis- 
tened and abstained from participating in 
the strict party line votes while groping for 
the facts. Now I realize we may never have 
the facts. “Utter confusion,“ Judge SMITH, 
Virginia Democrat and statesman, labeled it. 
It's apparent that few, if any, know what the 
program is. 

How much will the program add to the 
present cost of subsidy? Don't know—esti- 
mate between $250 to $1,000 million. (Added 
to budget beyond present $5,000 million pro- 
gram—the letter is now half as much as the 
farmers’ total net income of $10,000 million.) 
Will it help or hurt the farmer? Don't know, 
but it would double the soil bank program, 
quite possibly scuttling it, will all other sub- 
sized crops being affected and Government 
machinery vastly increased. (Agriculture 
personnel: 1955, 70,000 employees; 1956, 
77,520; 1957, 81,000; 1958, 90,000 estimated, a 
9,000 increase.) 

Other conclusions demonstrably true: (1) 
Strictly political, with Democrat leadership 
trying to maneuver the administration into 
a bad light; (2) hastily conceived and com- 
plicated without regard to present program 
and long-range good; (3) more Federal con- 
trol of farmer, not less, moving farther 
from supply and demand realities of the free 
market. Where now is the concern over Cut- 
ting the budget, as the legislators ask for 
hundreds of millions more, beyond the al- 
ready heavy budget? In sorrow over the 
farmer, who weeps for the taxpayer? Where 
is the sense of morality? It’s a case of bad 
laws breeding more bad laws. Where will 
this end? The answer—socialism, com- 
plete subservience to government. So we go 
over to next week, a later recurrence of a 
bad dream. 
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Co-authoring six constitutional amend- 
ments comprised my own week's legislative 
efforts. They are: (1) A forced balanced 
budget (Byrd-Bridges); (2) reform of in- 
come tax (Reed-Dirksen); (3) electoral col- 
lege reform (Mundt-Coudert); (4) States 
empowered to amend Constitution without 
Congress (Reed-Walter); (5) treaty law of no 
effect if contrary to Constitution (Bricker); 
(6) Government can't engage in business 
(Gwinn), 

The sixth proposed amendment reads: 
“Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to prohibit- 
ing the United States Government from en- 
gaging in business in competition with its 
citizens." This commonsense amendment 
is needed to put and keep Government in its 
Place. In direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion, the Government is in several thousand 
business enterprises right now. This amend- 
ment 1s a natural companion to efforts along 
the Hoover Commission lines, reducing Gov- 
ernment size, thus cutting cost, and making 
tax cuts possible. The House and Senate 
have proven their inability to exercise self- 
discipline; therefore, a constiutional amend- 
ment is the only way. 

The Mideast resolution passed 350 to 60 
(see February 1 newsletter). Again, I neces- 
Barily opposed it, since the constitutional 
violation remained, despite attempted Sen- 
ate amendments. The bill states, “If the 
President determines the necessity thereof, 
the United States is prepared to use Armed 
Forces The Constitution says this 
is the prerogative of Congress, and the self- 
contradictory nature of the resolution is not 
worthy of this high legislative body. I ap- 
prove the end in view—a firm stand against 
Russia. I still do not believe the end justi- 
fies the means when it violates the Constitu- 
tion. 

Other objections include (1) foreign aid 
should be in separate legislation; (2) while 
required to report to Congress intended ex- 
penditures, there is no-limitation on the 
President, so the provision is meaningless; 
(3) section 4 binds the United States to par- 
ticipate in any war between Arab-Israeli, re- 
gardless of being requested as in the resolu- 
tion; (4) “gag rule” prevented House Mem- 
bers, the people's representatives, from being 
heard once again, though the Senate freely 
discussed and amended it; (5) a concurrent 
resclution, rather than this joint resolution, 
would have clearly stated our intent—been 
unanimous, and Congress then would not 
have been circumvented. 


Lease, Purchase, and Lose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of February 28, 1957; 

LEASE, PURCHASE, AND LOSE > 


Testimony from two branches of the Gov- 
ernment about the administration's lease- 
purchase plan leads to an irresistible con- 
clusion. 

Under the lease-purchase plan, the Govern- 
ment, instead of appropriating funds for the 
construction of post offices, courthouses and 
similar buildings, signs a contract with 
private interests which then construct the 
buildings and rent them to the Government, 
After 20 years the buildings become Govern- 
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ment property; but in the meantime the 
Government has paid rentals large enough to 
cover not only construction costs, but the 
financing charges and profits of the private 
enterprisers it has dealt with. 

A House Public Works Subcommittee asked 
Comptroller Joseph Campbell how much 
these extra costs would run to. His answer: 
on 146 Federal buildings planned, the Gov- 
ernment would pay $634,500,000 more than 
it would pay if the same structures were 
built directly under direct appropriations, 
That is a lot of money. 

The committee then heard Franklin G. 
Floete, head of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, explain why the lease-pur- 
chase program has bogged down. It can be 
made to work, he said, if the Treasury will 
aliow higher interest payments than at pres- 
ent, and if construction cost estimates are 
increased 11 percent. 

In other words, the Government is unable 
to get its building done by the lease-pur- 
chase method unless it is willing to pay a 
great deal more than the $634,500,000 in 
excess costs already in sight under the pro- 
gram as now set up. 

Need there be any question about what ir- 
resistible conclusion it is which this testi- 
mony leads to? Surely the lease-purchase 
program should be abandoned and the old- 
fashioned way of direct appropriations re- 
stored. 


Challenge to Conservatives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 30, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article by Mr. William 
Henry Chamberlin entitled “Challenge to 
Conservatives,” which appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Wall Street Journal. 
This is a most interesting article: 
CHALLENGE TO CONSERVATIVES: THEY MUST 

FIND MEANS To ESPOUSE TRADITIONAL CON- 

cerrs Now TxHat Born PARTIES SEEM 

HEADED IN SAME DIRECTION 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The proposed free-spending Federal budget 
and other aspects of the developing domestic 
and foreign policy of the second Eisenhower 
administration should sound a reveille for 
Americans who think of themselves as con- 
servatives. 

The beliefs, instincts and feelings of such 
people are being challenged all along the 
line. It is significant that some of the more 
enthusiastic reactions to the new budget 
came from New Deal Democrats. And a well- 
known commentator referred to what used 
to be called the New Deal and is now called 
the New Republicanism. 

Whatever may be said in praise or extenua- 
tion of the budget, it runs counter to the 
instincts and traditions of most regular Re- 
publicans. The Republican contention 
throughout two decades of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal was that Federal activities be 
curbed and Federal spending reduced. And 
this was not, as collectivists tried to argue, 
a mere negative reaction. The United States 
was founded and flourished and grew pros- 
perous and great on the principle that it was 
up to the individual to paddle his own canoe 
without having the Government do the 
paddling for him, or jog his elbow or slow 
down his pace. 
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Judging from his campaign speeches in 
1952 and from the fiscal policies followed 
during the first 2 years of his administration, 
President Eisenhower believed in this prin- 
ciple. He lopped $10 billion off the last Tru- 
man budget. And, to the confounding of the 
school of modern economic thinkers who 
maintain that ever bigger spending is the 
only recipe for prosperity, the country 
seemed to thrive under doses of old-fashioned 
thrift. Unemployment, which had been as 
high as 3.4 million in 1949, sank to a 1.5 
million in 1956. The number of available 
jobs zoomed from 65 million to 72 million. 
Wages, savings, gross national product all 
rose appreciably. 

Now the fiscal engines have been reversed 
and the old pattern of having the Federal 
Government spend the people’s money for 
them instead of letting them spend it for 
themselves has reappeared—and at an ac- 
celerated pace. It may be argued that a 
Democratic administration would have pre- 
sented a still more extravagant budget, Mr, 
Stevenson's campaign speeches, with their 
advocacy of lavish expenditure in the social 
welfare field and their vagueness as to where 
the money to finance these expenditures 
would come from, offered little prospect of 
prudent and economical finance, 

SPIRALING SPENDING 

Yet it is disconcerting to realize that the 
proposed figure of domestic spending in the 
Eisenhower budget for fiscal 1958 is more 
than 50 percent higher than the biggest 
Truman budget figure in fiscal 1953. The 
precise figures are $30.9 billion and $19.7 
billion. In both cases mili expenditures 
and fixed charges, such as interest on the 
national debt, are left out of consideration. 

It is all very well to talk of more money 
being needed because of the growing popula- 
tion. But the population is not growing at 
that rate. There have been substantial in- 
creases in labor and welfare appropriations, 
in agricultural subsidies of one kind and 
another, in veterans’ benefits. The whole 
conception of Republican individualism 
versus Democratic collectivism has been 
blurred to the point of complete obscurity. 

It is not only in this very important field 
of Federal spending that conservatives must 
feel grave misgivings about the “New Re- 
publicanism.” Men who are believed to stand 
high in the councils of the administration 
are advocating greatly increased handouts to 
the uncommitted neutralist nations of Asia. 

And what had once looked like a dif- 
ference between the two parties in foreign 
policy seems to have disappeared. In the past 
the Democrats have tended to go far in def- 
erence to the United Nations, while the Re- 
publicans have placed more trust in alli- 
ances. a 

But when international storm clouds be- 
gan to thicken last autumn the Eisenhower 
administration showed a tendency to seek 
shelter in the fragile and leaky edifice of the 
U.N. This was despite the fact that the Se- 
curity Council is stymied by the Soviet veto, 
and that recent shifts in voting power in the 
General Assembly make it impossible to get 
a two-thirds majority in that body for any 
resolution, however just in itself or urgent 
in view of American interests, if the Soviet 
bloc and the Afro-Arab-Asian bloc are in op- 
position. 

What are conservatives to do in a situa- 
tion when there is little cholce between the 
two big parties? Third party activity in the 
last election was amateurish and unsuccess- 
ful. It would seem that the most effective 
form of conservative activity would be along 
politically nonpartisan, educational lines. 

ADVICE AND SUPPORT 

There is a place and a need for an or- 
ganization that would stress conservative 
principles in national and international af- 
fairs without party bias; that would offer 
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support to Congressmen, regardless of party 
affiliation, who support such principles; that 
would furnish advice and cooperation to the 
conservative and individualist groups that 
have been springing up on college campuses; 
and that would perform a number of similar 
political odd jobs. 

Conservatives are generally individualists. 
It would probably be impossible to get under 
one roof all who regard themselves as con- 
servatives. But there would perhaps be 3 
fair measure of agreement on the following 
as basic principles: 

Doctrinaire theory, however attractive, 
can never be a satisfactory substitute for 
practical experience. 

The United States cannot safely abdicate 
its freedom and responsibility in making big 
foreign policy decisions to such a divided 
vacuum as the U. N., in practice, has turned 
out to be. 

While there may be a case for subsidizing 
nations which are filling gaps in America’s 
outer defense lines, there is no case for in- 
discriminate handouts to neutral powers 
which can and should fill their needs by 
the normal processes of investment and trade 
on a commercial basis. 

The tendency of Federal authority, in oné 
form or another, to supplant and override 
the proper governing functions of the States 
has gone too far and should be reversed. 

Inflation makes for the semblance of 
wealth and the reality of impoverishment. 

The process of pillaging the thrifty for the 
benefit of the thriftless through direct taxa- 
tion by Federal and many State authorities 
has reached a point where it is morally in- 
equitable and economically disadvantageous. 


THE BUREAUCRATIC INSTINCT 


There are two unvarying principles which 
hold true for governing bureaucracies every- 
where under the sun and which speak power- 
fully for curbing, not expanding the role of 
the Federal Government in regulating the 
lives of its citizens. First, it is the instinct 
of every Government agency to seek more 
power, to take on more employees and to 
spend more money. Second, people as a gen- 
eral rule are not as careful in spending GOV- 
ernment money as they would be spending 
their own. 7 N 

Many Americans in both parties and with- 
out party affiliation instinctively before 
these things. What they need is intellectual 
guidance and coordination. Here is a re- 
sponsibility and an opportunity for conserva- 
tives, operating as individuals or as in- 
dependent groups, at a time when it seems 
unrealistic to expect a conservative lead from 
either party in Washington. 


Double Standard on Public Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following reprint of an 
article by Thomas L. Stokes, entitled 
Double Standard on Public Power,” ap- 
pearing in the Chattanooga Times, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., of March 4, 1957: 

DOUBLE STANDARD ON PUBLIC POWER 

Wasxincron.—We have been hearing a lot 
lately, especially in protesting voices from 
Congress, about a double standard in inter- 
national affairs. This referred to proposals 
for United Nations sanctions against Israel 
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When the U. N. never had applied them to 
v Russia and Egypt when they ignored 
N. resolutions. 
an entirely diferent area we are re- 
Minded again of a double standard that the 
nhower administration has applied for 
years. 

We see this in another report by the Inter- 
Rational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
Yelopment, in which we hold a third of the 
shares and subscribed a third of $9 billion 
capital. That shows the continuing approval 

our Government, now managed by the 

mhower administration, of \loans to 
aAa public power projects all over the 


Here at home, as you know, the adminis- 
tration is fighting public development of our 
dun water resources to develop power. It 

ts, instead, upon something it calls the 
nership policy. 
tn that works out, it means the granting 

Powerful utilities of title to resources that 

should belong to our people, and under terms 

t mean fancy profits for them and high 

to consumers. It means, too, that de- 

velopment in some cases 1s shortsighted and 
Not utilize the full potential. 

e latest report of the World Bank, as 

t institution is popularly called, covers its 

loan operations from July 1 of last year to 

muary 31 of this year. It is issued as a 

supplement to its 11th annual report 
Covering operations up to last July 1 for the 
Use of the United Nations Social and Eco- 
Council meetings in New York begin- 

ning April 16. 
report shows additional loans for 
Power development in that 7-month period 
Of $98.3 million to Austria, Italy, Chile, and 


a. 
to iat brings to nearly a billion dollars—or 
1 exact, $887.3 millſon— the total of loans 
Or electric power development in the 11 
Years the bank has been in operation. These 
A went to 22 different countries, they are 
Ustria, Algeria, Italy, Chile, Nicaragua, Ec- 
r, Finland, Norway, Rhodesia and Ny- 
Ssaland, Uruguay, South Africa, Yugoslavia, 
— Ceylon, Colombia, El Salvador, France, 
and, 
Pakistan. 
Our share of these loans was $295.7 
million, 
8 In many instances the loans were to public 
Uthorities modeled after our own TVA in 
Southeast. That has its ironical con- 
tio tions, since the Eisenhower administra- 
of n thus gives its approval to that means 
it developing water resources in foreign 
but has been antagonistic to TVA here 
has sought in numerous ways to crip- 
‘js that magnificent project. The Presi- 
ut calls it “creeping socialism.” 
It's only “creeping socialism” under our 
Under other flags it's all right. 
© we are helping to expand the de- 
Yelopment of power by public authorities 
governments elsewhere, we have wit- 
a retardation of power development, 
both Public and private, in our country dur- 
ag the Eisenhower administration. In rate 
increase in power production, we are lag- 
behind Russia, though wè are still far 
in total capacity. She is moving com- 
tively much faster than we are. 
Nae lagging, almost stagnation, in the de- 
‘opment of our water resources is due in 
to the Eisenhower administration's de- 
to favor the utilities. They want only 
out of which they are guaranteed a 
e profit. 
wen their picking and choosing for such 
they have disrupted basinwide develop- 
nt, which is the only way to develop our 
san Properly so that our people and our 
s d wili be served. In this piecemeal de- 
Utlopment they have not in many cases 
til all the potentials of our rivers. 
© proper way to develop our water re- 
Sources is integrated development as en- 


India, Lebanon, Mexico, and 


and 
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visioned half a century ago by a great Re- 
publican President, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
as put into execution more recently by two 
Democratic Presidents, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman. 

The latter, however, were kept from doing 
as much as they planned because of the un- 
yielding opposition of the great aggregation 
of wealth and political power which the 
utilities were able to marshal. 

Integrated multipurpose development 
means not only the development of hydro- 
electric power but also flood control, recla- 
mation, and navigation. The TVA, which 
was a creation of the Roosevelt New Deal, 
only recently demonstrated how it can con- 
trol devastating floods, in addition to all of 
its other blessings for the people in its area. 

This was in the case of the terrific floods 
which wreaked such damage in Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and parts of Tennesese outside 
of the TVA region. Control of the river by 
the TVA flood-control system prevented dam- 
age in the Tennessee Valley, including Chat- 
tanooga, where, it was estimated, the flood 
crest would have reached 52 feet and caused 
$50 million damage had it not been for the 
TVA controls. 


House Democrats Block GOP Move for 
Emergency Midwest Corn Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, I include an article from 
the Washington Post of Friday, March 
8, 1957: 

House Democrats BLOCK GOP MOVE FOR 

EMERGENCY MIDWEST CORN RELIEF 


(By Kenneth Weiss) 


House Democrats yesterday beat down a 
Republican move to push through emer- 
gency relief for Midwest corn farmers. 

The 187-to-180 vote came on a motion to 
substitute the GOP bill sponsored by Repre- 
sentative AUGUST ANDRESEN, of Minnesota, for 
a Democratic measure that would have pro- 
vided aid for corn and feed-grain producers 
in all parts of the country. 

The Democratic bill is sponsored by Agri- 
culture Committee Chairman HAROLD COO- 
LEY, of North Carolina. 

Cootxx expressed some doubt that this bill 
would pass, since northern Democrats may 
side with Republicans to kill his more costly 
measure. 

Shortly after the vote on the Andresen 
amendment, the House ended debate on 
the farm bill until Tuesday by agreement 
between majority and minority leaders. 

The next vote probably will come on a 
new substitute sponsored by Represent RoB- 
ERT D. Harrison, Republican, of Nebraska, 
following the recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau. 

The substitute would allow farmers to 
either grow 37,300,000 acres of corn at a $1.36 
per bushel price support or 51 million acres 
at $1.31 price support, 

Participation in the soil bank would be 
voluntary under the first choice. But if the 
farmer grew under the 51-million-acre limit, 
he would have to put 15 percent of his crop- 
land in the acreage reserve. 

The Cooley bill would allow corn farmers 
to plant 43 million acres this year and still 
allow farmers to participate in the soll bank 
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and receive price-support payments of $1.36 
a bushel. 

It would also extend similar soil-bank aid 
to feed-grain producers in the South and 
Southwest. The Republicans strongly oppose 
this part of the bill. 

The Andresen measure would have merely 
increased the amount of corn Midwest farm- 
ers may plant this year from 37,300,000 acres 
to 51 million, 

Republican leaders predicted that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would veto the Cooley meas- 
ure if it were passed. In any event, they 
said, hearings in the Senate on the complex 
Democratic bill would take so long that the 
legislation could not help corn farmers who 
must plant their crops in the next few weeks. 

The legislation is described as emergency, 
since current law limits Midwest farmers to 
planting a total of 37,300,000 acres if they 
want price supports and soil-bank partici- 
pation. 


National 4-H Club Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, March 2 
to March 9 are important dates for all 
4-H Club members. During this time 
they observe National 4-H Club Week. 
The theme for the week is Improving 
Family and Community Living. This 
theme truly defines the outstanding work 
of all 4-H Club leaders and members. I 
am especially proud of the fine achieve- 
ments of the 1,365 clubs in Kansas. The 
32,000 club members in the Sunflower 
State are putting into positive action the 
ideals and principles embodied in the 4 
H’s—Head, Heart, Hands, and Health. 
We cannot overemphasize the contribu- 
tion to community and country which 
4-H leaders and members are making. 
4-H projects give practical preparation 
for future years no matter what the 
member might do as a vocation. 

The 4-H program is one of our bul- 
warks for good citizenship. You need 
never worry about a 4-H Club member 
becoming easy prey for those who try to 
peddle communism and atheism. 

I salute the 4-H leaders and members 
during this national observance. 4-H 
boys and girls help us to gain the respect 
of other nations of the world. 

The following news article, appearing 
in the Marysville (Kans.) Advocate 
newspaper, Thursday, February 28, 1957, 
tells of the 4-H work in Marshall County, 
Kans. There are approximately 400 
members in this county. This article 
clearly shows the outstanding work of 
the 4-H Clubs. The same story and simi- 
lar accomplishments can apply to other 
counties in Kansas. 

The news article follows: 

Community projects backed by county- 
wide campaign, a three-way change in 4-H 
Club agents and the climaxing of an out- 
standing championship livestock career for 
a 4-H girl spotlighted the 1956 activities of 
4-H Club work in Marshall County, 

Individual members won recognition with 
scholarships during the year and many gar- 
nered purple championship awards with red 
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and blue ribbons at county and State level 
fairs. 

Safety was the number one community 
project. for the county clubs as members 
stressed safety on the highway, safety at 
home and safety in the use of tractors and 
other farm machinery. Every club had at 
least one club program emphasizing safe 
driving. 

Dean Henoch, State highway patrolman, 
was a popular speaker pointing out the rules 
and courtesies of safe driving to prevent 
accidents. 

Pertinent statement of Janice Schneider at 
a meeting of the Balderson Boosters, summed 
up the safety campaign in a slogan: 

“More skilled drivers is the best insurance 
against accidents. It is better to be skilled 
than killed.” 

In an effort to reduce the rat population 
at a community level, clubs in the county 
spearheaded by the Wide-Awake Club started 
a rat and mouse control campaign. 

Clubs purchased hundreds of pounds of 
Tat control, sacked it and resold the poison 
to farmers to curb the rodent menace. 

Final community project was a county- 
wide campaign to raise funds for Rock 
Springs Foundation in which light bulbs 
were sold by clubbers. Funds were con- 
tributed to Williams Hall, in miemory of 
Dean Williams, K-State extension officer. 

A tractor maintenance school on the local 
level sponsored by the Sunflower Club, 
pointed out simple methods in farm safety 
in tractor maintenance in which boys 
viewed the actual rebuilding of a magneto. 

A farm improvement as another commu- 
nity project was the painting of mailboxes 
by a new club, the Go-Getters of the Wini- 
fred area, in which names of farm residents 
were identified. The Lester Eastwood family 
at Summerfield for complete identification 
listed the names of all the children in the 
family. 

Merry Makers Club of Bigelow spearheaded 
the drive for funds in Christian rural over- 
seas and also assisted with a similar 
drive for the Marysville Community Memo- 
rial Hospital. 

Among the first fun night events was the 
selection of a 4-H king and queen at a car- 
nival held at the National Guard Armory 
with Melvyn Miller, Waterville, Marshall 
County 4-H Council president, selected as 
king and Ellen Keating, Marysville, named 
queen. Runners-up were Marilyn Hermesch, 
Marysville and Lennis Holle, Bremen. 

Program talent was on parade in the an- 
nual 4-H Days held at Marysville high school 
in recognition of National 4-H Week when 
the largest number of demonstrations ever 
held were judged. Also performing in com- 
petition were plays, chorus, folk dances and 
other talent. Window displays in stores 
throughout the county called attention to 
displays during National 4-H Week. 

Regional and State 4-H Days followed the 
countrywide 4-H Day in which winners com- 
peted. 

With the opening of spring, project tours 
were arranged and a popular Sunday pastime 
was a tour of club projects. Every club had 
a picnic and project tour in which members 
viewed the accomplishments. 

Plans for attending round-up at Manhat- 
tan were made by 12 4-H members while a 
larger contingent of 39 clubbers spent sey- 
eral days at Rock Springs 4-H camp. 

The resignation of Kenneth Visser, hard- 
working agent in April was climaxed May 31 
with a farewell party at Cahan ballroom for 
the agent and Mrs. Visser, when they were 
presented a gift from the large crowd in at- 
tendance, 

Project meetings in home economics and 
agriculture were held as giris made gar- 
ments to compete in the style revue and boys 
tended crops and fitted their livestock ani- 
mals for showing. 
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First step for livestock fitting and show- 
ing was a school conducted by Gene Grabs, 
new county agent, who succeeded Visser. 

Outstanding charitable project was under 
the supervision of the Axtell Busy Bees who 
made dresses for the Navaho Indian Mission 
at Kingston, N. Mex., which were displayed 
at the Blaine Pletcher home as preliminary 
to a show on WIBW-TV. 

Parents and members reversed positions as 
parents night was observed at all clubs dur- 
ing the summer when parents performed for 
the clubbers. 

Prior to exhibitions at fairs, the annual 
style revue was held in August with Patty 
Pletcher, Axtell, and Marilyn Horigan, Frank- 
fort, as winner in the girls’ division and 
William Throm, Marysville; Leo Voet, Oketo 
and Kyle Williams, Vermillion, in the best 
dressed boys class. 

Climax to project work Was the showing 
and winning of awards at Marshall County 
Fair, Topeka Free Fair, and Kansas State Fair 
by club members on top quality displays. 

Dorothy Hildebrandt, Marysville, and a 
member of the Sunflower Club, climaxed her 
7-year club career in winning reserve cham- 
pion at the State fair in Hutchinson after a 
4-year stretch of county and State cham- 
pionships. 


Recognizing her showmanship in feeding 


and fitting baby beeves, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. presented Miss Hildebrandt with a 
trophy. Crescent, Junior yearling, was also 
shown at the American Royal show, Kansas 
City. 

Foods judging team of the Bremen Hus- 
tlers Club brought championship honors to 
their home club as Barbara Koch, Regina 
Prell, and Mary Ann Gleue won top cham- 
pionship. 

Carolyn Kruse, Happy Horseshoe, won two 
championships and Carol Drever brought 
home a purple ribbon. Placing first in style 
reyue at the Kansas State Fair was Patricia 
Pletcher and Billy Throm, Marysville, was 
second in best groomed boy class, 

Many other blue and red ribobns garnered 
by clubbers at the two fairs at State level 
added to the final project summary when 
closing records. 

Year's climax came at the recognition 
party December 13 when Bernard Wassen- 
berg, Marysville, one of the oldest 4-H Club 
members active in club work as a leader, and 
Arlyn Peterson, Waterville, were selected for 
the outstanding alumni awards, 

Four members recommended by county 
officials received the coveted gold award. 
They were Dorothy Hildebrandt, Marysville; 
Patricia Pletcher, Axtell; Ivan Eastwood, 
Summerfield; and Allen Tilley, Frankfort. 

Individual awards and scholarships made 
during the year were to Charles Blaser, Wa- 
terville, winner of the Carl Gray Union Pa- 
cific scholarship; and Ivan Eastwood, Dan- 
forth scholarship in religious training. 

In the final analysis total value of club 
work in Marshall County in dollars and cents 
was $68,367.17. More than one-third profit 
was realized by members in the sum total on 
projects. After costs were deducted total 
figures show a profit of $21,783.40. 


Folly of Wilderness Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following excellent 
statement by Dean Karl Onthank, of 
the University of Oregon faculty, and 
president of the Western Outdoor Clubs, 
made over radio station KORE, Eugene, 
Oreg., February 10, 1957. 

Dr. Onthank rightly believes that 6 
wiser decision on the Three Sisters Wil- 
derness area boundary would have re- 
sulted had the Secretary of Agriculture 
awaited the land-use and scientific 
studies now in progress on this area: 


COMMENTS ON THREE SISTERS WILDERNESS 
Area DECISION Mank ON RADIO STATION 
KORE, EUGENE, OREG., FEBRUARY 10, 1957 


Speaking for the outdoor clubs and ali the 
millions of other Americans who own a share 
in the national forests, we are shocked that 
an irrevocable decision is made without thé 
information essential for such a decisión. 
This information will soon be available. I 
includes the Forest Service's own land-us¢ 
study previously announced, scientific 
studies for which Oregon State and univer- 
sity scientists recently received grants, 
the State water-resources board study. 

No real study of its value as wilderness 
has been made—only a paper reappraisal 
its timber. And no adequate consideration 
of the great and growing need for such areas. 
This great impending necessity for more 
rather than less of such areas has become 
much more apparent since the hearing, now 
2 years ago, and already has been reco) 
by Congress itself by greatly increased ap“ 
propriations for national parks, and for re“ 
creational facilities in the national forests. 

Just as the Forest Service begins to get 
funds with which the area could be made 
more accessible to the thousands of people 
who wish to enjoy it and particularly the 
innumerable young families with children 
needing and ready to appreciate wilderness 
experience. It doesn't make sense to destroy 
a large part of the only wilderness area in 
the Oregon Cascades, and the portion most 
accessibe for the longest season and 
ing the qualities most valued by ordinary 
folks not mountain climbers, and especially 
by scientists to whom it is an irreplaceable 
outdoor laboratory, 

x FACTS CONTRADICTED 

The assertion that establishing the Dia- 
mond Peak and Mount Washington 
areas is compensation for the 53,000 acres 
taken from the Three Sisters wilderness ares 
is in contradiction to the facts and to state” 
ments made by forest officials up to now. 
namely that these areas were considered 
their own merits and not at all in relation 
ship with the Three Sisters area. Mou? 
Washington has for many years been ® 
limited area and already reserved, although 
wild-area status gives it more positive pro- 
tection. And Diamond Peak is, according 
to official statements, a substitute for byes 
Summit Lake limited area to the south of 
which has been opened to logging. Trus 
wilderness requires depth and continuity 
central. wilderness is to retain its essen 
quality unaltered by outside influence, 
These small wild areas lack that depth an 
are in no sense substitutes for the wes 
portion of the Three Sisters area, the re 
moval of which cuts down drastically its 
depth and its distance from external influ- 
ence, brings the sight of logging and the 
sound of the power saws virtually to the foot 
of the Sisters themselves. 

Wilderness is not just high spectaculaf 
mountain country comparatively t 
which no one else wants, yet. A large 
of wilderness which the Forest Service has 
reserved, is desert, and properly so. Some 
of it is prairie, some marshland. Certainl¥ 
a little of it should be a sample of the Orig” 
inal magnificent forest, illimitable and in 
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*xhaustible as it used to be called, which 
Met the eye of the pioneer. 

is great and prosperous country can well 
afford to preserve this one wilderness area 
in all the Oregon Cascades, not in spite of 

fact that it contains some merchantable 
imber, but because of that fact, so that we 
May preserve a little of the primeval Oregon 
orest for the wonder and enjoyment and 
Sclentific study of future generations. 

CAN ANYONE JUSTIFY 
Incidentally, how can anyone justify log- 

& dedicated wilderness when reports of 
the lumber industry show that the waste 
burners of Lane County consume annually 50 

es as much wood as the 53.000 acres ex- 
Cluded produces in a year? The more ef- 
ent operators waste less, but obviously 
industry is still far from the degree of 
Utilization of wood now being cut to warrant 
a Ing this area. 
To suggest that the area removed can be 
ged as a tree farm and retain its value 
as Wilderness is, of course, a complete con- 
fon in terms. The more good tree 
arms the better, on lands zoned for them as 
Nearly all forest land is. On land zoned 
for and set aside as, wilderness, trees have 
an entirely different set of values not meas- 
in board feet. There is no emergency 
Reed for this timber. 

e area should have been retained as 
Wilderness to be so used and enjoyed, and 
to be available if some dire future emer- 
ey should require the use of its timber. 
are trustees for the future, a principle 

this decision ignores. Opening the 

now is a tragic mistake which future 

generations will find hard to understand or 
to excuse, i 


We 


Reasons Why the Appropriation Should 
Be Made To Provide for the Mainte- 
nance of the Domestic Production of 
Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Co- 
lumbium-Tantalum Under Public Law 
733 of the 84th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a brief statement of the reasons 
We believe the Appropriations Commit- 

© should restore the funds for the do- 

Mestic mining program under Public 

W 733: | f 

First. The 84th Congress, after full 

Consideration by the proper committees 

50 both Houses, and after lengthy de- 
ate, passed Public Law 733 and the 

President signed it in July 1956. It will 

be a breach of faith with the people who 

Work for and have invested in the do- 

Mestie critical minerals mining industry 
the necessary appropriations obligated 

in the passage of Public Law 733 are not 

e available. 

Second. The national security and 
economy both demand that these highly 
SDecialized industries in which about 
$100 million of private capital has been 
vested be kept going so as to preserve 
the trained manpower and technolog- 

l skills that have been developed. 
bur d. This is not a direct subsidy, 

t a price-support program under 
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which the Government buys commod- 
ities which can be stored indefinitely. 


Fourth. At present no exact military 
requirements for these materials are 
known and the Defense Department has 
stated that new requirements data can- 
not be assembled until the fall of 1957. 
All of the concerned Government agen- 
cies recommend the continuation of the 
appropriations until a long-term pro- 
gram for the preservation of these indus- 
tries can be submitted and enacted by 
the Congress. Dr. Flemming, of ODM, 
testified in support of these appropria- 
tions on February 26, 1957, to dispel any 
false impression that he was opposing 
the appropriations. A consumer of 
tungsten whose profit interest lies in low 
prices for tungsten has recommended 
the discontinuation of the appropriation, 
but all of the domestic producers of 
5 are supporting the appropria- 

on. 


Fifth. Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
Ruben B. Robertson, Jr., in discussing 
rapid technical advance in weapons on 
December 13, 1956, said: 

It is anticipated that by the time new 
guidance can be developed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and requirements data computed, 
submission will not be available until the 
fall of 1957. 


Sixth. Dr. Flemming, Director of ODM, 
in testifying before the Senate Commit- 
eee the Interior on February 26, 1957, 
Said: 

Taking into consideration a number of 
factors we do believe that it is important 
for Congress to follow through on the policy 
that was reflected in Public Law 733, as passed 
by the Congress and signed by the President 
* * + it just does not make good sense from 
any point of view to permit these mines to 
close down. 


Seventh. Mr, R. H. Thielemann, chair- 
man of the department of metallurgy of 
Stanford Research Institute, testifying 
on February 17, 1957, before the House 
Committee on the Interior said: 

The need for metals and alloys which will 
have useful engineering properties at tem- 
peratures of 2,000° F. and higher is urgent. 
The best and probably the only method we 
have of developing these materials is with 
the four higher melting point refractory 
metals, columbium, molybdenum, antimony, 
and tungsten. 


On February 26, 1957, in an address at 
New Orleans, La., Mr. Thielemann said: 

In developing alloys for service at tem- 
peratures above 1,800° F. tungsten, with its 
high melting point, high modulus of elastic- 
ity and high recrystallization temperature 
appears to be the most attractive for the 
extremely high temperature requirements—it 
is relatively inexpensive, 


Eighth. On February 21, 1957, General 
Doolittle, Chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, said: 

The revolution in military technology has 
been accelerated. By word and deed the 
Soviets are challenging us in aviation. They 


are building more aircraft than we. They 


are training more aeronautical engineers and 
scientists than we * . We must redouble 
our efforts to maintain our technological 
lead. 


Ninth. Congressman CARL T. DURHAM, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Stock- 
piling of the House Armed Services Com- 
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mittee, has told us on the floor of the 
House: 

The stockpile goal for tungsten most likely 
has to be reset in the light of the increasing 
need for high-temperature materials in the 
high-temperature era that lies before us. 


Tenth. “In this age of peril we are 
not dealing with an emergency that is 
here today and gone tomorrow, but with 
an emergency that will be with us as long 
as most of us shall live.” This statement, 
made by Dr. Flemming, should be re- 
membered, and it would be a very grave 
error for us in the Congress to fail to 
make these appropriations and cause the 
shutting down of these domestic mining 
industries which are not adequately pro- 
tected by tariffs and cannot operate in 
competition with low wage production 
from abroad. 

Eleventh. The Government still has 
many contracts for the purchase of tung- 
sten abroad at prices around $55 a unit 
and all of them will not expire until the 
end of 1959. Surely, we will not treat 
the foreign producers better than we will 
our people at home. 


Battle Over Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I include an editorial 
from the Washington Post of Saturday, 
March 9, 1957: 

BATTLE Over Corn 


The agricultural steersmen of the House 
appear to be driving into precisely the same 
mudhole that gave them so much trouble 
a year ago. In that election year the Presi- 
dent appealed for a relatively simple soil 
bank, and Congress added complex price- 
support provisions which resulted in a veto. 
Finally the soil-bank measure was enacted, 
but so late in the year that many farmers 
could not take advantage of it. This year 
the administration asked for a simple relief 
measure for corn because the program fa- 
vored by a majority of corngrowers failed 
to get a two-thirds vote in the recent pleb- 
iscite. The House has rejected even a lib- 
eralized form of the bill. 

The ostensible reason for this defeat is 
that the House Agriculture Committee sub- 
mitted a much more comprehensive bill 
allowing farmers to collect soll-bank bene- 
fits on land diverted from barley, oats, rye, 
and other feed grains. Undoubtedly the 
growing of feed grains other than corn on 
land taken out of basic crops has caused 
serious overproduction, accentuated the out- 
put of livestock, and helped to depress live- 
stock prices. This problem should be re- 
lieved in considerable measure this year by 
keeping surplus acres idle in the soil bank, 
but the House committee insisted on doing 
something more. 

The first defect in the plan it has offered 
is that it might cost taxpayers an extra 
billion dollars in payments to growers of feed 
grains. The committee estimates that the 
cost would be only $250 million, but experts 
say that the larger figure might be required 
with maximum participation. At a time 
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when both Congress and the administration 
are trying to trim every unessential dollar 
from the budget this seems indefensible. 

Defect No. 2 is that the bill would sweep 
many new crops under loose Federal control. 
Farmers would be given a feed-grain quota 
based on the highest acreage of feed grains 
grown in any one of the last 3 years. As 
the Government has no records of individual 
farm acreage devoted to these crops which 
have not been under control, quotas would 
reflect unreliabie estimates. In pointing this 
out to the House, Representative ANDRESEN 
insisted that soll-bank payments would be 
made for phantom acres and that very little 
reduction of surpluses would result. 

These defects in the committee bill are 
so serious that an economy-minded House is 
likely to kill it, too. No action at all by 
Congress would mean a whopping corn crop, 
and lower corn and livestock prices could 
be expected. Under the present law the acre- 
age allotments have become so small (37.3 
million acres for the entire commercial corn 
area) that farmers are ignoring their quotas 
and thus forfeiting their right to participa- 
tion in the soil bank. Mr, ANDRESEN de- 
scribed this as a terrifying outlook for corn 


growers. 

Obviously the best course at this stage 
would be a compromise between the Demo- 
cratic and Republican agricultural leaders 
that would avert the threatened crisis and 
leave the controversial aspects of the com- 
mittee bill for later consideration. With 
corn-planting time only 2 months away, 
speed in enacting a simple bill is a major 
consideration. Surely there ought to be 
vision enough in the House to avoid repeti- 
tion of last year’s mistake. 


The Present Situation in the Douglas-Fir 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following report con- 
tained in the newsletter Random Lengths 
published by the Lumbermen's Buying 
Service, of Eugene, Oreg., of which Mr. 
II. J. Cox is editor: 

THROUGH A KNOTHOLE 


The February 15 issue of U. S. News & 
World Report carries a detailed and compre- 
hensive survey of business conditions 
throughout the Nation. Some of New Eng- 
land is perking up. South and West show 

ns. Booms seem weakest in the Midwest. 

By singling out home-mortgage financing 
as the guinea pig for tight-money experi- 
menting, the Government and the Wall 
Street moneychangers have run the North- 
west forest products industry into trouble, 
with considerable effect on Oregon where 
lumber and plywood fill the State’s bread- 
basket and are an accurate index to its 
economic welfare. 

After totaling all the gains and setbacks, 
it adds up that business in cities and com- 
munities across the country is extremely 
good but the boom ls leveling off. While 
the forest products industry is temporarily 
permeated with Government-caused sour- 
ness, nevertheless, all signs point to a good 
year with the start of a lumber upturn within 
30 days or thereabouts. 

The following information covers the 
Douglas-fir industry (large and small mills) 
as reported to the West Coast Lumbermen's 
Association; 
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(In millions of board-feet) 


Inventory (stocks on hand) -emee 
Percentage of unfilled orders to stocks on hand 


GREEN FIR MILLS 


With the first few days of springlike 
weather, everybody realizes that March is 
just around the corner and that if there is 
to be improvement in the green-mill mar- 
ket, it must come soon to be of any material 
benefit. Some mills and buyers are cheer- 
ful over what they believe will happen mar- 
ketwise during the next 2 to 3 weeks, but the 
majority are still in a frame of mind that, so 
far, there is little to instill confidence in any 
quick alleviation of present depressing mar- 
ket conditions, Nobody really knows, all we 
can do is hope and pray. 

Many mills are still closed; others curtall- 
ing production, and market demand is not, 
as yet, keeping pace with extremely low pro- 
duction and this condition can be further 
aggravated by mills now resuming operation. 
Apparently, there is some gambling on what 
the market will bring within another 2 to 3 
weeks as there has been spot buying of spe- 
cific items and schedules this week at mill 
prices $1 to $2 higher than during the pre- 
ceding 10 days. But this is no market cri- 
terion as the volume of inquiry and buying 
is still too low to have any hypodermic effect 
on the green-mill market, 

The political prophets in Washington, D. C., 
incessantly clamor over there being a chicken 
in every pot and that we never had It so good. 
But they have never been farther west than 
Pennsylvania Avenue or Wall Street; other- 
wise, they would realize that they are either 
befuddled, prejudiced, or just plain lars. 
While there is still hope that spring will 
bring a change for betterment, the money- 
changers on Wall Street and the palace 
guards in our National Capital will have to 
quickly loosen their tight-money strings or 
spring will come and go before many of the 
multitude now engaged in the production 
and distribution of lumber will know “wot 
‘appened.” 


California Goes It Alone—Feather River 
Project: A “Do It Yourself” Example 
of Water Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr..ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, California 
has long been a major beneficiary of 
Federal water control and development 
programs, both through the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Army engineers. It 
will be of interest to those who have sup- 
ported these Federal expenditures for 
California and elsewhere through the 
Nation that California is making a major 
effort to help itself in meeting its water 
requirement by planning, financing, and 
holding a billion and one-half dollar 
major water project of its own. The 
excellent article on that subject by Har- 
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lan Trott from the Christian Seience 
Monitor of March 7, 1957, is placed in the 
Recor for the information of our col- 
leagues: 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Events have taken 2 
dynamic new course in California's historie 
quest for water. 

For the first time since it began converting 
its vast semiarid interior valleys into what 
now make it the Nation's leading farm State 
California is committed to State construction 
of giant regional water projects, £ 

At a time when President Eisenhower 15 
pleading for less State dependence on Wash- 
ington for public-works handouts, and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey 14 
asking citizens to show him how the $72 
billion Federal budget can be pruned, the 
California Legislature has presented the 
of the States with a “do it yourself” example. 

By voting State funds for the first phase 
of its mammoth $13 billion State-water plan, 
California is starting to reverse the trend Ot. 
Federal aid to the States that began in the 
make-work days of the early New Deal. 

Many Californians steeped in the story of 
the State's stupendous self-development. 
think it is only fitting that California bas 
shown the way back to the traditional Ameri- 
can road of local responsibility for State and 
local affairs, 

Hitherto the marvelous man-wrought 
transformation of California from deserts to 
gardens has been done piecemeal by local irri- 
gation districts operating much as public- 
school districts. 


FEDERAL CONTROL SHUNNED 


Almost the only exception was when Call- 
fornia relaxed in the mood of the mid- 
thirties and let Uncle Sam build and own the 
Central Valley project. The reason widely 
advanced at that time was that the Centr 
Valley region could not afford to pay for the 
benefits received. 

But big and useful as that project is, it 
reclaims and serves only about one-fifth of 
the land area that Californians have brought 
into intensive and fruitful cultivation PY 
their own town meeting independence. 

Now California is on the road back, a road 
that some still say is too big and therefor® 
too costly for the direct land beneficiaries 
to pay for, and yet a road that is not ope? 
to Federal financing and hence Federal 
control. 

Some impartial authorities on large recla- 
mation projects say that large California? 
landholders are among those actively back“ 
ing California’s decision to “go it alone“ in 
building its $1.5 billion Feather River proj 
the first link in the State's master-water 
plan. 

This project would turn the Feather River’ 
surplus flow south te benefit arid lands 
the way to the Mexican line. 

One California land company alone holds 
about 375,000 acres in the area the proj 
would serve, But only about 138,000 acres 
this vast holding are classified by the com- 
pany as “land that can be farmed.” 

Under Federal reclamation law, water from 
a Federal project may not be made a 
for more than 160 acres of any individual's 
holdings. If the landholder is married, water 
is available for 320 acres, 
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THREAT FORESEEN 


Dr. Paul S. Taylor, a leading California 
economist, said in 1947 that the water pro- 
Vided as a result of Federal construction of 
dams in the Central Valley project in Cali- 
fornia would give the holder of 320 acres an 
annual subsidy ranging in value from $3,200 
to 88.000, depending on the amount of water 
Such holders of the benefited land would 
require. 

But in Tulare and Kern Counties, he said, 
Some 20 landholders possess about 360,000 
Acres that can be farmed, and the value of 
Federal aid conferred upon them in the 
Water-acreage limitation were repealed 
might run as high as $3 million a year.” 

hermore, the selling value of their 
land would be multiplied, Dr. Taylor pointed 
Out, He said it would be altogether improper 
to use a Federal project, “paid for out of tax 
revenues from the entire country, for the 
®nrichment of a few fortunate individuals.” 

The same threat, he said, is implicit in 
the current desire of large landholders to 
secure State financing of the Feather River 
Project. The same interests which in 1947 
Were attacking the 160-acre water limitation 
are now said to be among those backing 
the drive for State financing for the reason 
that the Federal acreage limitation on sub- 

water would not apply if the State 
builds the Feather River project. 
HELP WITHHELD? 

Having failed to knock out the 160-acre 
Water limitation in the United States Recla- 
Mation law, are they now turning their ef- 
forts to State financing in the hope the 
State of California will foot the bill for bring- 

& water to their thirsty lands, thereby 
Freatly enhancing the value of their land- 
holdings without any cost to themselves? 
Aska Dr. Taylor. 

“The natural and foreseeable effects of the 
long and persistent campaign by opponents 

the antimonopoly clauses of national 
reclamation law at last are becoming visible, 
80 that he who runs may read. 

“As a result of its current successes in the 
recent 4-to-3 decision of the California Su- 
Preme Court, and in the drive toward a State 
Feather River project (minus, of course, the 
excess land and public-power preference pro- 
Visions) the present chances for Federal help 
ae and power developments are pretty 


The taxpayers, water users, and rate- 
Payers of California, at a time when they 
need help most, are finding it choked off. 
The National Congress ts being told, in effect, 

the most authoritative voices in this 
State that we refuse help on the only terms 
on which Congress will give it. 

The State constitution contains a 320- 
ere land limitation and the people of the 
State voted for public-power preference when 
they had a chance. So it seems curious that 
the State court invalidates this and public 
Preference. Tendencies to monopoly will be 
favored, and the taxpayers of California may 

themselves in a morass. 

“Perhaps with our water program brought 
to a halt, the public will insist on finding 
Out where we are, how we got there, and how 
to get going again. The Federal Government 

been a great benefactor to California as 
builder of our greatest conservation works. 
© need its strength, with our vast and crit- 
water problem. We need its protection 
against monopoly, too.” 
NEW ERA LAUNCHED 

This view, notwithstanding, by voting $25 

Million to start preliminary work on the pro- 

Oroville Dam—keystone of the $1.5 
billion Feather River project—the California 
Legislature has launched this State on a new 
era of what some regard as purposeful 
Self-reliance. 

As the green “aye” votes winked on the 
Qluminated tally panel in the historic old 
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assembly chamber here, the sighs of relief 
among the embattled lawmakers outdid the 
brisk Alaska norther that began dumping 
tts first snow cover in some years over most 
of the thousand-mile-long State. 

Enactment of the Oroville bill climaxed a 
stormy session. The last-hour measure had 
teetered for weeks as north and south fac- 
tions fought over which should come first; 
State funds for preliminary work on the Oro- 
ville Dam or a constitutional amendment 
clarifying the hard question of prior claims 
to transported water. 

Southern legislators insisted that until 
they were certain that the south would be 
assured an adequte share of the Feather 
River's year-round flow, they would not vote 
$25 million to relocate the Western Pacific 
tracks and the State highway around the area 
to be flooded by the giant works at Oroville. 


PAPER HAILS MOVE 


Dispelling of the session-long deadlock 


awoke jubilant echoes in the thriving foot- 
hill city of Oroville, 

“Fifty years of dreams, sometimes rosy, 
sometimes gloomy, and at other times verg- 
ing on nightmare as the unbridled waters of 
the Feather River spread death and destruc- 
tion through the peaceful Sacramento Valley. 
culminated in one concerted whoop of joy 
last night.“ 

Thus exulted the Oroville Mercury from its 
fornt-page perch the morning after the legis- 
lature recessed. 

“The news came through by telephone at 
11 p. m., and by 11:10 it was common knowl- 
edge. The grapevine that is peculiar to all 
small towns carried the word to every cor- 
ner of the community. The long wait was 
over. Anew era that would make Oro- 
ville the hub of such activity as the State 
never before has seen stood on the threshold, 
and a thousand hands reached out to bid it 
welcome.” 

Mayor Connie Walker was called out of a 
basketball game by a long-distance phone 
call from Sacramento where a friend with a 
fistful of dimes was bursting to spill the 
good news. 

By this act of the legislature, Oroville is 
said to have grown up overnight. Today the 
talk is of new schools, new homes, new 
stores, new churches, new playgrounds, new 
libraries, as the city braces itself for an esti- 
mated inrush of 1,575 new residents the first 
year, and 8,235 the following year. By 1960, 
Governor Knight estimates the population 
inrush will top 16,000. 


Fam ASSESSMENT SOUGHT 


Next to the question of ascertaining that 


the southern part of California gets its fair 
share of the Feather River’s new southward 
flow is that of assessing costs fairly upon the 
lands to be benefited by this much-wanted 
water. 

One way would be to make the costs a 
charge on the benefited lands rather than on 
water users as users—or upon citizens of 
California living outside the area of direct 
benefits. 

This means the bonds would be secured 
by taxing the benefited land rather than rey- 
enues from water and power tolls. 

Assemblyman Vernon Kilpatrick, a south- 
ern spokesman, warned that if the cost is 
not made a charge on the benefited land, 
“thousands of idle acres served by the new 
project will rise in value to the point where 
landholders will realize the price of a Cadil- 
lac from each and every acre.” 

The unearned increment resulting from 
public improvements in an expanding econ- 
omy such as California's would be enormous, 
it is said, and therefore the resulting rise in 
land values should be taxed to pay off the 
bonds, since such enhanced land values 
‘would be a publicly created thing. 

Spokesmen for California’s 100-odd irri- 
gation districts adopted a resolution at their 
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association's convention in San Jose recom- 
mending that a revolving fund be estab- 
lished, possibly out of State tideland ou 
royalties, to finance the State water plan, 

These funds would be made repayable and 
might be interest free. To the extent the 
loans were interest free, they would be a 
subsidy, of course, 


CURB ON SPECULATORS 


Such a system of public-works financing 
would not feed the fires of inflation, it is 
sald, and would tend to discourage land 
speculators because idle land would bear the 
same tax levy that an improved lot next to 
it would bear, 

California's long experience with regional 
water and power development at the “local 
district” level has shown that when the cost 
of the project falls on the holders of bene- 
fited land, no one can afford to hold land 
idle waiting for skyrocketing prices. Very 
quickly the land is taxed into good use, acs 
cording to Bert Smith, an official of the Cali- 
fornia Irrigation Districts Association. 

If the project is not financed in this way, 
anyone wishing to buy an idle tract that is 
brought under Irrigation will be all but 
“priced out of business” before he gets 
started, it is claimed. 

Sound economic tendencies will only be ac- 
celerated, according to this opinion, if build- 
ings and improvements are exempted from 
taxation as Is the case in the most intensively 
productive irrigation districts in California. 

Hopes are being voiced that the Feather 
River project and future phases of the State 
water. plan may unfold in this manner. If 
so, then cities such as Los Angeles, Berkeley, 
San Francisco, and Oakland—which paid 
for their own water supply—will not be taxed 
to help pay for other communities’ public 
works in the future. 

Thus, too, the arbitrary 160-acre water 
limitation, designed to safeguard America’s 
tamlly-stze farms, will be preserved, not by 
State or Federal fiat, it is sald but by his- 
torically tested, natural economic laws. 


As a Source of Electric Power Even the 
Coal Most Expensive To Mine May 
Prove To Be the Best Fuel Bargain Re- 

gardless of How Far We Advance in 

` Our Ability To Harness Power From 
Fissionable Materials 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the fascination which the atom’s 
potential holds for all of us, there is 
sometimes a tendency to move a bit reck- 
lessly in the attempt to convert to real- 
ity those undeveloped creations that so 
far have been confined to man’s dreams 
and drawing boards. Perhaps one of the 
reasons for the outstanding scientific 
evolutions that have come about in 
America is that there are no governors 
on our dreams—they can be raced at top 
speed, as they sometimes are, with scien- 
tific knowledge and skill in swift pur- 
suit. ‘The idea itself must always lead 
the way; then the design, the labora- 
tory, and the testing block. This pro- 
cedure—underwritten by private invest- 
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ment—has been largely responsible for 
America’s industrial leadership despite 
the Nation’s comparative youth. 
Because much of the research on fis- 
sionable materials has necessarily been 
sponsored by the United States Govern- 
ment, putting the peacetime atom to 
work poses a number of questions which 
are unique in a free economy. An in- 
vention normally is nurtured from idea 
to application on the theory that its 
fruition will produce a profit for the 
individual or firm who undertakes to pay 
the cost of incubation and development. 
In the case of the atom, particularly 
as it applies to the generation of electric 
power, the possibility of profit is too 
remote at this time for us to expect 
private capital to assume the complete 
load. The Government has already used 
great sums of Federal funds in its atomic 
energy laboratories and workshops. The 
chain of expenditures was begun by mili- 
tary establishments charged with the 
responsibility of drafting the atom as 
a weapon. Once this effort was success- 
ful, officials of the exetutive department, 
collaborating with the Congress, set out 
to adapt the atom to peacetime uses. 
The subsequent studies, experiménta- 
tions, and accomplishments have been 
and will continue to be extremely ex- 
pensive. I think, however, that they 
have been necessary, if only from the 
standpoint of international prestige. 
How far Government contribution 
must supplement or substitute for pri- 


vate investment is the question which ` 


has to be answered. It is a delicate 
question, for Congress must appropriate 
the funds necessary to encourage con- 
tinued development of atomic energy, 
yet must not permit Government dollars 
to upset the scale of an economy based 
on freedom of business operation and 
opportunity. In order to remain on the 
side of a sober management policy with- 
out crossing over into sprees of inebrious 
spending, Congress must wherever pos- 
sible be guided by fact rather than fan- 
cies, theorems rather than hypotheses, 
and horse sense rather than political 
intuition. It is therefore sometimes nec- 
essary for us to go back and do a little 
checking instead of moving too quickly 
on a beclouded work schedule. 

I have recently looked over one of the 
written contributions of Dr. Arthur 
Compton, noted educator and physicist, 
Whose participation in the field of atomic 
science is well known and who in fact 
directed the work resulting in the first 
atomic chain reaction. Because the nor- 
mal impulse of all of us is to accept a 
statement of so highly respected a per- 
son of learning, we often overlook ob- 
vious errors that no doubt come about 
through careless research rather than 
intended distortion. 

‘In Dr. Compton's treatise on the ne- 
cessity for expediting development of 
atomic-generated electric power, this 
statement is included: 

The supplies of petroleum in the United 
States have dwindled sufficiently that we are 
now importing more than is being produced 
in our own territory. We have coal supplies 
adequate for many centuries, but the coal 
is becoming increasingly difficult to mine. 
In other countries, such as, for example, 
Britain, the once abundant supplies of coal 
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have already become so difficult of access 
that the cost is rising rapidly. In the mean- 
time, our society is becoming dependent 
upon a fast-growing supply of mechanical 
and electrical power. We also need the 
organic materials that come from coal and 
oil as the base from which to make a vast 
variety of chemical products. These prod- 
ucts include plastics and textiles, as well as 
dyes and artificial rubber. We cannot long 
afford to use our precious supply of fossil 
organic material as fuel. To do so is like 
breaking up the furniture to stoke the 
furnace. 

It is thus that atomic energy is coming 
just in time to meet a fundamental human 
need. As our experience grows, the cost of 
power from uranium and thorlum will in- 
evitably decrease and that of power from 
coal and oll will become greater. It can 
hardly be before the end of the present cen- 
tury that uranium will to a very large extent 
supplant coal as the source of commercial 
heat and power, 


Mr. Speaker, I need not dwell upon the 
fallacy contained in the very first sen- 
tence of this excerpt. I am sure that 
there are enough of my colleagues, espe- 
cially from the Southwest, familiar with 
our oil imports program and with do- 
mestic oil-production schedules to rec- 
ognize that there is no justification for 
that sentence. While I am firmly op- 
posed to permitting international oil 
companies to continue their current 
heavy shipments into this country, I 
must readily admit that these imports 
do not approach the quantities produced 
in the United States. I merely remind 
Dr. Compton's researchers that the State 
of Texas alone produces more crude oil 
than all the crude and products im- 
ported into this country. . 

Now let us look into the Compton 
comment on coal supplies. The con- 
clusions accepted by the author in this 
regard have already been disputed by 
Government studies, and by estimates of 
private fuel experts, as completely with- 
out fundation. In this discussion today 
I shall refer only to the McKinney panel 
report, whose estimates are based on 
United States Bureau of Mines figures 
and are universally acknowledged for 
their authenticity and accuracy. The 
report lists economically recoverable re- 
serves of coal in the United States at 
948 billion tons—enough to last for al- 
most 2,000 years at present rates of pro- 
duction. Here is a breakdown of those 
figures: 

About 237 billion tons of our reserve 
stockpile are minable at or near present 
prices. 

An additional 285 billion tons are 
available at % to 1% times present 
prices. 

An additional 426 billion tons are 
available at 144 to 4 times present prices. 

As a source of electric power, even the 
coal most expensive to mine may prove 
to be the best fuel bargain regardless of 
how far we advance in our ability to har- 
ness power from fissionable materials, 

The present average delivered cost of 
coal in the United States accounts for 
only 3 mills per kilowatt-hour in the cost 
of electricity. The cost of this coal at 
the mine—leaving out the transportation 
charges—averages just 2 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. Thus even if the cost of 
mining increases by one-half, this rise 
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would add only 1 mill per kilowatt-hour 
to the price of electricity. Now, if we 
add the 237 billion tons of coal available 
at or near present prices to the 285 bil- 
lion tons that may cost as much as 50 
percent more to get out, we find that 
there are 522 billion tons available be- 
fore coal gets into a price range which 
might reduce the cost advantage of coal 
over nuclear power by as much as 1 mill. 
At today’s rate of production, this ad- 
vantage for coal would extend into the 
year 2900. Recognizing that coal re- 
quirements will increase as electric 
generating capacity soars upward, there 
is a good possibility that United States 
demand will reach a billion tons within 
the next 20 years. Even so, coal will be 
available for another 5 centuries before 
the cost element increases more than 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour. 

I might point out that the latter esti- 
mates disregard the fact that utilization 
efficiency in coal-burning steamplants is 
steadily tending upward. Here is an 
assessment from the McKinney. report: 

Electrical generating plants at present 
consume about 1 pound of coal per kilo- 
watt-hour. This is expected to be reduced 
by at least five one-hundredths pounds per 
kilowatt-hours for each 5-year period. The 
report further states: The corresponding 
overall plant thermal efficiencies are 40 per- 
cent in 1960 and 46 percent in 1980, It is 
believed that such improved performances 
can be obtained through gains in the 
straight-steam cycle through the use of 
higher pressures and temperatures. The 
forecast does not include the possibility of 
combination gas turbines and steam turbine 
cycles which might possibly result in even 
larger gains in efficiencies. However, such 
possible gains cannot be accurately for 
without a comparable forecast for the cost 
of the plants using such combination cycles- 
In event such combination cycles do come 
into widespread use, these would tend to di- 
minish the rate of growth of nuclear fuel 
plants. 


I have another comment to express on 
the business of finding coal—as Dr. 
Compton puts it—extremely difficult to 
mine. I want to point out that the coal 
industry has invested huge sums of 
money in technological improvement of 
mining machinery and methods. The 
United Mine Workers of America have 
welcomed this ambitious program for in- 
creased productivity. Twenty years ago 
the average output per-man-day at bi- 
tuminous coal mines in this country was 
4.62 tons. Today the per-man-day pro- 
duction figure is in the vicinity of 11 tons 
and tending upward. 

Another consideration is the improve- 
ment in coal quality through technology. 
Throughout our coal-producing States. 
large preparation plants loom on the 
horizon and in some areas dominate the 
landscape. These great coal laundries 
stand as testimony to the industry's de- 
termination to utilize every possible con- 
tribution of science and engineering to 
give consumers a better product. A prep- 
aration plant makes it possible for the 
coal company to deliver more B. t. u.’s per 
carload than was the case only a few 
years ago. Through a series of treat- 
ments, impurities are removed and the 
coal is upgraded, By applying these and 
perhaps yet-to-be-developed processes to 
lower grade coals, including lignite, the 
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industry will be able to assure a good 
Supply of most efficient fuels even fur- 
ther into the future. 

I think perhaps Members of Congress 
Should acquaint themselves with the re- 
cent statement by Commissioner Harold 
S. Vance, of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, at a hearing before the congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy on February 25, 1957. Mr. Vance 
reviewed the advantages of developing 
atom-generated electric power in a num- 

r of Western Europe countries where 
Coal is not in such abundance as in the 
United States. Then, turning back to our 
Own needs, Mr. Vance offered this ob- 
servation: 

Now our domestic situation is quite differ- 
ent. We’ are blessed with large supplies of 
Coal, ofl, and gas. They are relatively cheap 
and are fairly well distributed in relation to 
Power demand. It follows that we are not 
Under the same pressures as are our foreign 
friends, and we are free, at least so far as 
dur economy is concerned, to follow a plan 
Which, as in the fable of the tortolse and the 

may appear to be slow at first but which 
Will win out in the end of the race. 


I associate myself with the position 
Outlined in the Vance statement, Admit- 
most areas of the world are far less 
fortunate than we with respect to re- 
Serves of coal. The Federal Govern- 
ment's present intensive program of re- 
search in atomic energy offers an op- 
Portunity for us to promote the welfare 
Of all the people in the world; in all prob- 
ability eve nthe United States, at some 
e in the far distant future, will need 
Supplement its traditional power 
Sources as the demands for energy con- 
ue their rapid increase. 

What is mandatory, however, is that 
efficiency. must always be the watch- 
Word of our atomic-energy program. We 
Must not become panicked into spending 
Orgies prompted by erroneous estimates 
Telating to energy sources and reserves. 

- Compton's book is not the first study 
by atomic-power enthusiasts who unin- 
tentionally have permitted fallacy to dis- 
place fact as they carry their important 
Messages to the general public. I salute 
Dr. Compton for his devotion to the job 
Of helping to extract more and. more 
Marvels from the atom, and I am sure 
that he would be the first to object to 
any misinterpretation whether or not it 
Would be regarded to be in support of his 
Philosophy. 

On the matter of atomic energy, as in 
€very phase of life, our attitude must 
Conform to the pattern expounded by 
Abraham Lincoln in his letter to Horace 
Greeley: - 

I shall try to correct errors where shown 
to be errors, and I shall adopt new views as 
rast as they shall appear to be true views. 

WaAshINGTON, March 7.—Coal is likely to 
be the lowest cost electric-power fuel for 
at least several more centuries, Representa- 
tive James E. Van Zanpr said today in the 
®Peech prepared for delivery on the floor 
Of the House. He pointed to the following 
factors in support of this estimate: 

1, About 237 billion tons of coal reserves 
are available in the United States for mining 
at or near present costs, and an additional 
285 billion tons are mineable at from 25 to 
50 percent more than present costs. At 

present rate of production, these reserves 
Fane would last for, more than a thousand 


2. Utilization efficiency of coal-burning 
Generating plants is tending steadily upward. 
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3. Upgrading of coal through technology 
will continue to increase the efficiency of this 
fuel. 

The statement by Congressman VAN ZANDT, 
who is a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, was issued in reply to the 
published work of a prominent scientist who 
predicted that “it can hardly be before the 
end of the present century that uranium 
will, to a very large extent, supplant coal 
as the source of commercial heat and power.” 

Congressman VaN ZANDT said that the Fed- 
eral Government's atomic energy research 
program ‘offers an opportunity to promote 
the welfare of all the people in the world,” 
and that “in the far-distant future“ fission- 
able materials may be needed to supplant 
traditional power energy sources. But he 
cautioned his colleagues against becoming 
“panicked into spending orgies, prompted 
by erroneous estimates relating to fuel re- 
serves,” adding that “efficiency must always 
be the watchword” of the atomic-energy 
program. 

“How far Government contribution must 
substitute for private investment in fur- 
thering atomic-energy research is the ques- 
tion which has to be answered,” Congress- 
man VAN ZaNnpT explained. “It is a delicate 
question, for Congress must appropriate the 
funds necessary to encourage continued de- 
velopment of atomic energy, yet must not 
permit Government dollars to upset’ the scale 
of an economy based on freedom of business 
operation and opportunity. 

“In order to remain on the side of a sober 
management policy without crossing over 
into sprees of inebrious spending, Congress 
must be guided by facts rather than fancies, 
theorems rather than hypotheses, and horse- 
sense rather than political intuition.” 

In concluding his address, the Pennsyl- 
vania representative referred to a recent 
statement by Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Vance, who pointed out advantages of de- 
veloping atom-generated electric power in 
some western European countries but em- 
phasized that the same situation was not 
applicable in the case of the United States, 
which has vast stores of coal, oil, and nat- 
ural gas. 


Introduction of Bill To Improve Methods 
for Handling, Transporting, and 
Slaughtering of Livestock and Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


: OF SÓUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a bill, 
the purpose of which is to promote the 
development and use of improved meth- 
ods for the humane handling, transport- 
ing, and slaughtering of livestock and 
poultry in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

My bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to conduct, assist, and 
foster research, investigation, and ex- 
perimentation to develop and encourage 
the adoption of improved methods for 
humane handling, transporting, and 
slaughtering livestock and poultry. It 
would also authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee composed of nine members who 
would consult and advise him in carry- 
ing out the proposed legislation. He 
would also be authorized to allow the 
advisory committee their necessary 
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travel and subsistence expenses in con- 
nection with their attendance at meet- 
ings called by him or his designee. This 
bill of mine further provides for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to report to the 
Congress annually, commencing January 
1, 1959, concerning actions taken pur- 
suant to the legislation, and authorizes 
the appropriation of necessary funds to 
carry out the bill’s provisions. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill I am introducing 
today is a realistic and practical ap- 
proach to this problem. Many idealistic 
Proposals and opinions have been ad- 
vanced dealing with the humane slaugh- 
ter of animals. We are all in favor of 
the most humane and practical way to 
slaughter animals for market. The dif- 
ference of opinion and controversy now 
existing is due only to the method of 
Slaughter. The meatpacking plants of 
our country have been constantly striv- 
ing for many years to develop their 
slaughtering processes along the lines of 
efficiency and the most humane methods 
possible under the circumstances. These 
techniques and methods are tied closely 
to employment, humaneness, and the 
quality of meat. For them to change 
their methods by mandatory legislation 
overnight would necessitate employment 
readjustment, new construction, and 
new machinery. Hasty, mandatory leg- 
islation might even result in more in- 
humane treatment of animals. I believe 
the proper approach is through this leg- 
islation that I am introducing today. 
We should, first, have competent experts 
in the Department of Agriculture, in the 
industry, and in the humane societies 
get together, study the situation, and 
make recommendations which will have 
the support of all concerned. I believe 
this can be done with the kind of study 
this bill provides for. I believe that out 
of this research and inyestigation, which 
this bill would sponsor, would come rec- 
ommendations which would improve our 
transportation, handling, and slaughter- 
ing. This research and investigation, I 
am sure, would have the full cooperation 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
meatpacking industry, and the humane 
associations, 


Ernest W. Mueller, Knoxville Farmer, 
Defends GOP Farm Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include an article from the Oskaloosa 
Daily Herald of February 20 which is a 
reply to an insertion placed in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on February 18 by 
the Honorable MERWIN Coan: 

Ernest W. MUELLER, KNOXVILLE FARMER, 
DEFENDS GOP FARM ADMINISTRATION 

Knoxvitts, Iowa—A Republican farmer 
turned feed salesman defended the GOP farm 
administration Wednesday against charges it 
has placed farmers under a financial strain. 
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Ernest W. Mueller, who hosted a lunch for 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson at his 
farm last summer, said he quit farming re- 
cently through no fault of the adminis- 
tration. 

Mueller said he moved off the farm he 
rented and sold his livestock and machinery 
because he was out of feed and he didn't 
want to borrow money to keep his 90 dairy 
cows and 210 hogs going. 

“If we had some moisture in the subsoil, it 
might have been O. K. to borrow the money, 
about $4,000 to $5,000. But we don't because 
we've had drought here for 3 years,“ Muel- 
ler said. 

The drought ruined Mueller’s crop last 
summer. He started the winter with 2,400 
bales of hay, instead of the 8,000 bales he had 
a year earlier, he said. 

“I don't blame him (Benson) or anyone 
else for a lack of moisture. And a lack of 
moisture is our problem,“ Mueller sald. 

Representative Merwin Coan, Democrat, 
Iowa, reviewed Mueller's case in a statement 
he entered Tuesday in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in Washington, D. C. 

Coan said Mueller's situation was “concrete 
evidence that all is not well on the farm 
when those who are loyal Republicans can- 
not stand the financial strain which has been 
thrust upon them through the policies of 
their own party.” 

Mueller didn’t view it in that light. 

“I'm not resentful. I'm not blaming any- 
body,” he said. 

Mueller said the Government did every- 
thing he could expect it to do for farmers 
who found themselves with a lot of livestock 
and little feed. 

“I didn't expect free feed. I could have 
borrowed the money from the Government, 
but I decided not to. It was my decision,” 
Mueller said. 

Mueller said another factor that prompted 
him to give up farming was several wonder- 
ful job opportunities offered him. Mueller 
attended Iowa State College, Ames, for 3 
years before he was drafted into military 
service during World War II. 

Mueller, 39, said he has a good job with a 
wonderful company doing the kind of work 
he likes, and, besides, he is getting a little 
old to keep up the strenuous pace of running 
a 90-cow dairy farm. 

“You have no idea how happy I am,” Muel- 
ler said. “This work has so much more 


potential.” 


Answer to Secretary Seaton’s Recom- 
mendation for Acceptance of Private 
Utility Proposal on Trinity Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


O 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr, ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the recom- 
mendation of Secretary Seaton that Con- 
gress approve the so-called partnership 
proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co, 
on the Trinity River project, whereby the 
company would build the powerplants 
and purchose falling water from the 
project, boils down to one more attempt 
to repudiate and reverse a half century 
of Federal Government power policy and 
at the same time load hidden charges on 
the power bills of California power and 
energy users. This proposed revision of 
the concept of reclamation whereby the 
project is operated for profitmaking 
Purposes would also result in the parti- 
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tioning of one segment of the project for 
construction and operation entirely 
separate and different from the rest of 
the project, would emphasize operation 
of the project for power production to the 
detriment of water consumptive use pur- 
poses, would result in additional costs of 
power to Federal installations in Cali- 
fornia, and would not give the protec- 
tion provided in the Trinity authorizing 
act for fish and wildlife values. Accept- 
ance of the recommendation would mean 
the end of public power in California. 

Following is a brief summary of reasons 

why Secretary Seaton's recommenda- 

tion should be rejected and the P. G. & E. 

proposal disapproved. 

COMPANY'S PROPOSAL VIOLATES AND REPUDIATES 
LONG-ESTABLISHED FEDERAL POWER POLICY 
First. Acceptance of Secretary Seaton's 

recommendation and approval of the 
company’s proposal would be a reversal 
of half a century of power policy in the 
Federal Government. The policy which 
has been established by Congress relative 
to disposal of electric power and energy 
made available through development of 
the Nation's water resources is set out in 
numerous acts of Congress, including but 
not limited to, the Reclamation Project 
Act of April 16, 1906, the Raker Act of 
December 19, 1913, the Federal Water 
Power Act of 1920, the Boulder Canyon 
Act of 1928, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act of 1933, the Rural Electri- 
fication Act of 1936, the Bonneville Act 
of 1937, the Fort Peck Act of 1938, the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, the River 
and Harbor Act of 1945, the Eklutna 
Project Act of 1950, the Falcon Project 
Act of 1954, and the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956. This long-estab- 
lished policy provides that such electric 
power and energy be disposed of in 
such manner as to encourage the most 
widespread use thereof at lowest possible 
rates to consumers consistent with sound 
business principles, and that preference 
in such disposition shall be given to pub- 
lic agencies, municipalities, and coopera- 
tives. 

It appears that the decision to repudi- 
ate existing Federal power policy comes 
from the White House, as it is not con- 
sistent with Secretary Seaton’s stated 
views to the Senate Interior Committee 
only 9 months ago. When asked if he 
believed “that the Department of Interior 
should adopt a policy, in harmony with 
Congress, to maintain the principle of 
public power” Secretary Seaton replied as 
follows: 

Yes; I see no difficulty there. Whenever 
the people of a given area, whether it is a 
region or a State, want public power, it seems 
to me that they have the determining voice 
in the matter in any legislation which Con- 
gress has passed which makes it possible for 
those people to exercise their own right of 
choice. It is a matter which is entirely up 
to them. 

. . . . . 

So far as I am concerned, as long as the 
preference clause is part of the láw of this 
country, as passed by the Congress, the De- 
partment of Interior, so far as I am able to 
see to it, will adhere to the letter of the law, 


Now, only 9 months later, in his report 


to ‘Congress, Secretary Seaton recom- 
mends a proposal which he recognizes 
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cannot comply with long-established 
power policy and with the Trinity au- 
thorizing act: 

I am not unmindful of the fact that ac- 
ceptance of the company's proposal would 
render it impossible to comply with two of 
the restrictions contained in the act. The 
first of these is the provision which requires 
that contracts for the sale and delivery of the 
additional electric energy available from the 
Central Valley project power system as a re- 
sult of the construction of the plants author- 
ized and their integration with that system 
shall be made in accordance with preferences 
expressed in the Federal reclamation laws. 
The second of these is the requirement that 
a first preference be given to preference cus- 
tomers in Trinity County, Calif., to the ex- 
tent of the 25 percent of the additional ener- 
gy added to the Central Valley project as a 
result of the construction of the Trinity 
River division. Since joint development of 
the Trinity resource would add no energy to 
the Central Valley project power system, ex- 
cept to the extent that the company provides 
support under its proposed amendments to 
the existing sales and interchange contract, 
it appears that there would be no power from 
which to satisfy either of the two restrictions 
mentioned, 


Secretary Seaton’s recommendation 
would lay aside existing Federal power 
policy in the interest of a greater finan- 
cial return to the Federal Government. 
The Secretary admits that, by so doing, 
preference provisions in the authorizing 
act could not be complied with and 
preference agencies would be required to 
pay $86 million more for power 
energy over a 50-year period than under 
Federal development. If the San Luis 
unit, now proposed for authorization, is 
constructed, preference customers would 
have to pay $118 million more for energy. 

If it were the policy of the Federal 
Government to exploit the power poten- 
tial of Federal projects for profit- 
making purposes, a less drastic measure 
but a more lucrative one would be to 
simply raise the project power rates- 
Power rates for the Central Valley proj- 
ect could be brought in line with the 
existing rates of the private utilities and 
return to the Federal Government, over 
the payout period, several times the ad- 
ditional $165 million which the Secretary 
claims from the P. G. & E. proposal. 

There is another approach that might 
be considered if the project is to be put 
on a profit-making basis. The company 
sets the value of the Trinity energy at 
load center at 13 or 14 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. Why shouldn't the Federal Gov- 
ernment go ahead with construction of 
the power plants, keeping the Central 
Valley project intact, and deliver the en- 
ergy to the company at the load center 
at its stated value? The surplus to the 
Federal Government over the repayment 
period would be close to half a billion 
dollars. 

Ir IS THE POWER CONSUMERS WHO PAY 


Second. Acceptance of Secretary Sea- 
ton’s recommendation, and approval of 
the P. G. & E. proposal would load hidden 
charges on the power bills of northern 
California power and energy users. The 
homeowner, farmer, and businessman 
would find the P. G. & E. highly adver- 
tised generous payments to the Govern- 
ment on their power bills. Also on their 
power bills would be the costs to the 
company for construction and operation 
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of the powerplants as well as the Federal, 
State, and local taxes, which the com- 
pany claims that it would pay if it builds 
the power facilities. ‘These are all costs 
to the company which would necessarily 
have to be passed on to the consumers. 
Specifically, the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. pays no money it does not collect on 
the electric bills. The cost of the power 
houses, the money paid the Federal Gov- 
ernment for falling water, as well as the 
Federal, State, and local taxes, would 
all be charged to the power users, and at 
a profit. To put it simply, if the P. G. & E. 
Proposal produces $165 million more in 
Surplus revenues over the payout period 
than under Federal construction and the 
P. G. & E. Co. pays $135 million in taxes, 
then the power consumers pay $300 mil- 
lion more, plus the company’s profit. 

It is pertinent to point out that just 
4 days before Secretary Seaton made his 
recommendation, the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co, submitted a petition to the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
asking for an increase in electric rates of 
almost 6 percent, which would average 37 
cents per month. per household. The 
Company itself estimated that the elec- 
tric rate boost affecting 1,735,000 Cali- 
fornia customers would increase rev- 
enues by $16,600,000 annually. Under a 
System where allowable rates are based 
upon costs plus a nice profit, why should 
the company hesitate to raise its offer for 
falling water by $1,100,000 per year or to 
Place an additional $300 million burden 
On the power consumers? 

PARTITIONSHIP NOT PARTNERSHIP 


Third. The Central Valley project 
Was not constructed for profit-making 
Purposes. It was constructed to meet 
the needs of the people of the Central 
Valley Basin for water, flood control and 
for low-cost electric power. Under the 
Secretary's recommendation and the 
company's proposal, one segment of the 
Vast integrated reclamation project 
Would be constructed and operated en- 
tirely different from the rest of the proj- 
ect. The Central Valley project is a 
whole integrated system of dams, res- 
€rvoirs, canals, transmission lines, power- 
Plants and so forth constructed by the 
Federal Government, all designed for 
comprehensive development of the basin 
to protect the people and land from 
floods, to furnish a dependable water sup- 
ply for agriculture and defense purposes, 
and to furnish power and energy at low- 
est rates possible consistent with project 
repayment. This recommendation for 
Partnership or partitionship, as it has 
been referred to, whereby one segment is 
Set apart and operated different from the 
rest, just does not make sense. Accept- 
ance of the Secretary’s recommendation 
would irreparably disrupt existing opera- 
tions of the Central Valley project and 
threaten future development. 

ACCEPTANCE OF SECRETARY'S RECOMMENDATION 
WOULD MEAN THE END OF PUBLIC POWER IN 
CALIFORNIA AS A DETERRENT TO HIGH POWER 
RATES 
Fourth. The great effort of the Pacific 

Gas and Electric Co. to put over this pro- 

posal goes, of course, beyond the specific 

facilities involved here. The real pur- 

Pose of the company is to stop for all 

time the expansion of Federal power in 

California in order that it may monop- 
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olize the power market in that area. Ac- 
ceptance of this proposal would set the 
precedent for future Federal develop- 
ment. Experience and history have 
shown that in areas of public power such 
as the TVA area, the Northwest, the Mis- 
souri Basin, and California, prevailing 
power rates, including the rates of pri- 
vate utilities, are lower than in areas 
where there is no Federal power. Com- 
pare, for instance, the prevailing elec- 
tric power and energy rates in the North- 
west with those in the Northeast. 
Federal power, therefore, has not only 
resulted in low-cost power to public 
agencies, municipalities, and coopera- 
tives, but it has had the effect of holding 
down the rates charged by private utili- 
ties in Federal power areas. Not only 
have the so-called preference customers 
benefited but all the users of electric 
energy in the area have benefited. If 
Federal power is cut off in California, it 
will be to the detriment of not only the 
potential direct beneficiaries of Federal 
power but also every user of electricity 
in the area. 
PROPOSAL EMPHASIZES POWER OPERATION TO THE 
DETRIMENT OF CONSUMPTIVE USE PURPOSES 


Fifth. Under the P. G. & E. proposal, 
the project plan of operation would pro- 
vide for releases of water to maximize 
power and energy production. The pro- 
posed contract includes a very detailed 
schedule of releases designed to produce 
the maximum amount of power and en- 
ergy for integration into the company’s 
overall power system. Although, theo- 
retically, the water needs of the project 
would retain priority, any time the Fed- 
eral Government could not meet the 
schedule of releases for power because of 
interference with water consumptive use 
requirements, then the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to pay the company 
penalties for such noncompliance with 
the schedule. The proposed contract 
contains this paragraph: 

If, by reason of (1) water supply condi- 
tions more adverse than those of record, (2) 
the authorization of additional divisions of 
the Central Valley project by Congress, or (3) 
changes or revision of the crop pattern of 
said project (the United States is unable to 
meet the irrigation requirements of said pro- 
ject) (matter in parentheses added), through 
releases of water made available pursuant to 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of this article in 
combination with releases of all water avall- 
able from the active storage capacities of 
Shasta and Folsom Reservoirs as defined be- 
low, and of such other reservoirs as may be 
authorized as part of said project the United 
States may, on advance written notice to 
Pacific and subject to the provisions of ar- 
ticle 12 (d), make available for such irriga- 
tion requirements and for use through the 
powerplants of Pacific's project additional 
amounts of water even though storage in 
Trinity or Whiskeytown Reservoir is then 
less than that specified in table 5 above. 
Pacific may thereafter take such action as is 
necessary to provide, from the most econom- 
ical alternative source or sources, depend- 
able power capacity in lieu of the dependable 
power capacity which otherwise would be 
assured by the reservoir storage specified in 
table 5. If the release of such additional 
amounts of water by the United States or the 
action taken by Pacific to provide such ca- 
pacity causes an increase in the cost to Pa- 
cific of furnishing electric power to its cus- 
tomers (the United States shall compensate 
Pacific for such increased cost by direct re- 
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imbursement to Pacific or by appropriate 
adjustment of the payments provided for in 
article 13 or both). (Matter in parentheses 
added.) 


The costs to the Federal Government 
which would result from penalties have 
not been considered in the evaluation of 
the proposal. Since the project oper- 
ating plan is based on historical flows 
and therefore nothing more than an edu- 
cated guess, conflicts are bound to arise 
from time to time between the needs for 
water to develop electricity and the 
needs for water to meet requirements of 
irrigation and municipal water supply. 
When this serious problem involves the 
substitution of dollars for water, I fear 
that it is the water users who may come 
up short. Even if the priorities are ad- 
hered to, I can visualize huge unforseen 
payments to the company. It seems to 
me that the basic purpose of the Central 
Valley project is the storing and releas- 
ing of water in the interests of irriga- 
tion and municipal water supply. I be- 
lieve that, in the public interest, such 
purpose should be fulfilled without im- 
posing payments on the Government of 
the United States for noncompliance 
with a specific schedule of operations de- 
signed to maximize power benefits. 


“MORE FUNDS FOR POTENTIAL IRRIGATION” 
ARGUMENT NOT VALID 


Sixth. Secretary Seaton states in his 
letter to Congress that acceptance of 
P. G. & E. s proposal would “provide sub- 
stantially more funds for potential irri- 
gation and multipurpose development in 
the Central Valley project area.” 

He also states: 

It seems to me that the development of 
power resources of the Trinity River divi- 
sion under a joint proposal such as that 
offered by the company would mean that 
power would become a better partner of 
irrigation development in the Central Valley 
project area than under all Federal con- 
struction. 


Unfortunately, the Secretary over- 
looks two important factors which makes 
the first statement invalid and proves 
the second statement false. First, fi- 
nancial studies of the Central Valley 
project, based on Federal development, 
indicate surplus revenues sufficient to 
expand irrigation as fast as the need 
develops. The need for additional power 
revenues to assist irrigation develop- 
ment does not exist. For instance, the 
report of the Secretary indicates a sur- 
plus of about $114 million in the repay- 
ment analysis of the authorized features. 
With the San Luis unit added, a recent 
report indicates a surplus of about $100 
million at the end of the repayment 
period. It is pretty clear that under the 
present power rate structure of the Cen- 
tral Valley project there will be sufficient 
power revenues available to carry for- 
ward future irrigation development as 
fast as it is needed. In this connection, 
in Secretary Seaton’s report one of Com- 
missioner Dexheimer's conclusions is as 
follows: Sf yw i 

Construction of the Trinity River divi- 
sion either as an all-Federal undertaking or 
through the proposed joint development is 
feasible and justifiable from both as engi- 
neering and economic viewpoint. 
either arrangement there appears to be am- 
ple opportunity for expansion of the irriga- 
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tion phase of the Central Valley project). 
(Matter in parentheses added.) 


The second fallacy in the Secretary’s 
statement is that he overlooks and does 
not consider the energy needs of the irri- 
gation districts throughout California 
and the cost to the districts of obtaining 
necessary energy for pumping. It should 
be evident that any proposal which re- 
sults in the irrigation districts having to 
pay higher rates for their pumping en- 
ergy does not result in power becoming 
“a better partner of irrigation.” 
TAKEOVER PROVISIONS NOT FAVORABLE TO THE 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND WERE NOT CONSID- 

ERED BY SECRETARY IN FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 


Seventh. Consonant with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Power Act, the pro- 
posed contract between the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. and the Federal Govern- 
ment provides that the United States 
could acquire at the end of the 50-year 
contract period the power facilities con- 
structed by the company. However, ac- 
quisition by the Federal Government 
would require payment for the com- 
pany’s net investment in the project, 
not to exceed the fair value of the prop- 
erty taken, plus severance damages. The 
financial advantage which the Secretary 
claims for the company’s proposal com- 
pletely overlooks this matter of acquisi- 
tion costs to the Federal Government. In 
other words, the analysis on which the 
Secretary's recommendation is based 
overlooks the fact that under Federal 
construction the Federal Government 
will own the power facilities at the end 
of 50 years while under the recommended 
proposal the company will own the power 
facilities. In connection with the Secre- 
tary’s claimed surplus of $165 million un- 
der the company’s proposal, the report of 
the Commissioner of Reclamation has 
the following to say: 

For comparison, these two figures require 
an adjustment that cannot be determined at 
this time. Under all-Federal development 
at the end of the 50-year payout period the 
Federal Government would own outright the 
fully amortized and operative Trinity River 
division power facilities, an equity of sub- 
stantial value. Under joint development the 
Federal Government could acquire this equity 
only by payment to the company its remain- 
ing net investment plus severance damages. 
The effect of the required adjustment would 
be to reduce the difference in surpluses shown 
above. 


It appears that the Federal Govern- 
ment is put in an unfavorable position 
with respect to takeover of the power fa- 
cilities at the end of the contract period 
and that the Secretary has overlooked 
this in setting out the financial advan- 
tage of the recommended proposal. 
ASSUMING A POLICY OF “THE MORE SURPLUS THE 

BETTER” THE AMOUNT OF COMPANY'S OFFER IS 

STILL TOO LOW 

Eighth. When the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co, appeared before congressional 
committees 18 months ago, its offer to 
the Federal Government for use of the 
falling water was $3.5 million annually. 
Since that time the company has in- 
creased its offer to $4,617,000 annually 
or an increase of over $1,100,000 annu- 
ally. Although on the surface this ap- 
pears to be a generous offer, it is still 
too low if it is to be the policy to exploit 
the power resources to the fullest. 
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Analysis of the offer indicates that it is 
comparable to loaning the company 
Federal money at about 3% percent. 
The Bureau of Reclamation has allocated 
to power $94,693,000 of the construction 
cost of the Trinity River division joint- 
use facilities. The annual payment of 
$4,617,000 by the company would just 
about amortize this power allocation in 
50 years at 3%½ percent and pay a reason- 
able share of the operation and main- 
tenance expenses. Therefore, it appears 
that the offer is not as generous as it 
may seem on the surface. If it is to be 
the policy to make money from the 
power operations then the Federal Gov- 
ernment should expect a return on its 
investment of better than 3% percent. 
Other lending institutions get a consid- 
erably higher return. 

Also, there is another approach that 
indicates the company’s offer is not 
enough if the policy was to put the proj- 
ect on a profit-making basis. The 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. contracts for 
bulk sales of electricity, such as the con- 
tracts with Sacramento Municipal Util- 
ity District, Southern California Edison, 
and various chemical companies, include 
a clause whereby the price of energy 
is tied to the cost of fuel. In other 
words, as the cost of fuel fiuctuates the 
price paid to the company for energy 
will fluctuate. The company has been 
attempting for ‘some time to get the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
to permit it to include a similar clause 
in its regular rate schedules. In recent 
years the price of fuel has gone con- 
tinually up and the company’s recent 
petition to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for a 6-percent rate increase was 
based upon increases in the price of fuel 
oil. In this connection, the company, in 
its offer to purchase falling water, deter- 
mined the value of the Trinity energy 
by a comparison with the cost of steam 
generation. Therefore, the value of the 
Trinity energy to the company likewise 
fluctuates with the cost of fuel, and as 
the cost of fuel increases the value of 
the energy to the company increases. 
Using the company’s argument for in- 
cluding an escalator clause in its con- 
tracts for disposal of energy, whereby the 
price is tied to the cost of fuel, why 
should not a similar clause be included 
in a contract whereby the company, in 
a sense, is purchasing energy In other 
words, as the value of the Trinity energy 
to the company increases, why should 
not the company pay more for it? It is 
my understanding that, with respect to 
the company's present offer, the energy 
was evaluated on the basis of fuel oil at 
$2 per barrel. The price of fuel oil to- 
day is in the neighborhood of $2.75 per 
barrel. Already, then, the value of the 
energy to the company is considerably 
more than the company reported as a 
basis for its offer. Over the 50-year 
contract period, if past economic trends 
mean anything, the price of fuel will 
continue to go up. If it was the policy, 
then, to put the project on a profit- 
making basis, it would appear imperative 
that the Federal Government would have 
to insist that any contract include an 
escalator clause tieing the company’s 
payments to the price of fuel. 
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PREVIOUS CLAIMS BY COMPANY REGARDING THE 
ADDITIONAL POWER GENERATING CAPACITY 
UNDER ITS PROPOSAL ARE NO LONGER VALID 
Ninth. At the time the Pacific Gas & 

Electric Co. appeared before the congres- 
sional committees its proposal called for 
installation of 130,000 more kilowatts of 
generating capacity than the Bureau 
proposed at that time to install. This 
higher capacity, of course, was based on 
integration of the power facilities into 
the company’s overall system and the 
use of the Trinity facilities for peaking 
purposes. It was a little difficult at that 
time to understand how the company 
could claim this advantage in the face 
of the understanding we have always had 
that regardless of who constructed the 
power facilities the energy therefrom, 
along with the energy from the other 
CVP power facilities, would be integrated 
into the overall system for the benefit 
of both the company and the Federal 
Government. Since that time a firm 
agreement with respect to integration 
has been reached between the Bureau 
and the company and the authorized 
capacity of the Trinity division has been 
increased to “not to exceed 400,000 kilo- 
watts.“ Therefore, this argument in 
favor of the company's proposal is no 
longer valid and the operating plan will 
be the same regardless of who builds the 
powerplants. 

SECRETARY'S RECOMMENDATION DOES NOT MEET 
THE INTENT OF CONGRESS IN AUTHORIZING 
THE NEGOTIATIONS 
Tenth. The authority in the Trinity 

authorizing act for completing the nego- 

tiations did not imply authorization for 
the Secretary to study proposals which 
would violate existing law and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, language in the act itself. 

In other words, it was assumed that any 

agreement with the company would in- 

clude protection for preference customers 
as well as protection for the power con- 
sumers against exorbitant power rates. 

To make this clear, the Senate report on 

the legislation carried this statement: 
The proviso is in no-sense to be under- 

stood as an authorization to waive, in any 
negotiation for the sale of falling water, any 
preference in the sale or transmission of 
power as expressed in section 5 of the 

Flood Control Act of 1944, in the Reclama- 

tion Project Act of 1939, or in any other law, 


In not following this instruction, there 
is a serious question as to whether the 
expenditures for the studies involved in 
this proposal have not been made 
illegally. 

ACCEPTANCE OF RECOMMENDATION WOULD RE- 
SULT IN ADDITIONAL COST OF POWER TO FED- 
ERAL INSTALLATIONS IN CALIFORNIA \ 
Eleventh. Secretary Seaton's report 

indicates that if the company’s proposal 

is accepted it would result in Federal in- 


stallations paying about $30 million more ' 


for power over the repayment period, and 
this additional payment by Federal in- 
stallations would be increased to $71 mil- 
lion if the San Luis unit is constructed. 
It just does not make sense for the Fed- 
eral Government to build a project which 
includes the potential for producing 
power and to dispose of the power poten- 
tial without any marketing restrictions 
while compelling its own governmental 
agencies to pay excessive private power 
rates for their required electric energy. 


— 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE VALUES NOT PROTECTED 


Twelfth. The authorizing act for the 

Trinity project contains a provision to 

re preservation and propagation of 
fish and wildlife, as follows: 

Provided, That the Secretary Is authorized 
and directed to adopt appropriate measures 
to insure the preservation and propagation 
Of fish and wildlife, including, but not 
limited to, the maintenance of the flow of 
the Trinity River below the diversion point 
at not less than 150 cubic feet per second for 
the months July through November and the 
flow of Clear Creek below the diversion point 
at not less than 15 cubic feet per second un- 
less the Secretary and the California Fish 
and Game Commission determine and agree 
that lesser flows would be adequate for 
Maintenance of fish life and propagation 
thereof, 


The proposed contract between the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the Fed- 
eral Government includes a schedule of 
releases of water whereby no water would 

released from the Trinity Reservoir 
for maintenance of fish life for the 
Months of January through September. 
This is another instance where the pro- 
8 is inconsistent with the authorizing 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
My extension of remarks, I include an 
excellent article entitled “Let’s Open 
America’s Doors,” written by Rev. Father 
Robert F. Drinan, S. J., appearing in the 
February 23, 1957 issue of the publication 
Ave Maria. 

Father Drinan is dean of the Boston 
College Law School and a member of 
the bars of Massachusetts, the District 
of Columbia, and has been admitted to 
Practice in the United States Supreme 
Court. He is also corresponding editor 
of America. 

I agree with the opinions of Father 

an as expressed in his splendid 
article. 

The views of Father Drinan on this 
important subject he discusses in his 
article are worthy of the consideration 
of all persons. His suggested changes in 
our present immigration and nationality 
law are sound. 

Let's OPEN AMERICA’S Doors 
(By Rev. Robert F. Drinan, S. J.) 

When the first plane of Hungarian refu- 
Rees to reach New England touched the run- 
Way at midnight on a cold December night 
&t Boston's Logan International Airport, the 
first American the 75 passengers saw was 
their new archbishop. In the middle of the 
night and in piercing cold the purple of the 
€piscopacy and the pectoral cross of Arch- 
bishop Richard J. Cushing reminded the ref- 
ugees that Boston, like Budapest, had prelates 
heroic in love for those who followed in the 
Path of Christ the Refugee. 

The 28,000 refugees now being arlifted to 
America and freedom have won public sym- 
pathy in a way unprecedented even by the 
displaced persons who came to the States 
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during the last decade. Although there seem 
to be widespread misgivings over the num- 
ber of refugees now being admitted and also 
about the possible disloyalty of some of 
them, there is, nonetheless, an almost uni- 
versal acceptance of the idea that the United 
States has the duty to receive a sizable group 
of refugees from those more than 150,000 
Hungarians who have fied into Austria. 

At a time when the public mood is more 
than ordinarily friendly to the idea of new 
migrants coming to our shores, it might be 
well to take advantage of the opportunity to 
propose a basic reexamination of our immi- 
gration laws and, more particular, of the 
McCarran-Walter Act passed by Congress in 
June 1952 over the veto of President Truman. 

That this act is amazingly well known 
around the world is common knowledge to 
anyone who has trayeled abroad. This writer 
recalls vividly a man of Italian parentage in 
Tripoli, north Africa, showing him innumer- 
able clippings from Italian and Arab Com- 
munist and non-Communist newspapers re- 
lating the provisions of the McCarran-Walter 
Act which give preference to northern Euro- 
peans of the expense of southern and eastern 
Europeans, The Italians in Tripoli as well 
as hundreds of millions of people all around 
the world have become persuaded that the 
United States has selfishly and ruthlessly 
eliminated almost all immigration in the face 
of a pressing need of many nations for more 
living room and greater occupational oppor- 
tunities. 

Current controversy over American immi- 
gration policy can oniy be understood in the 
light of the two distinct waves of immi- 
grants which have come to the ports of the 
world's richest nation. In 1790 the original 
racial composition of the nation was formed 
from persons of northern European stock— 
mostly of English origin. The country with 
only 3.9 million inhabitants actively desired 
more workers to aid in the development of 
the newly born nation. No trace of serious 
anti-immigration feeling seems to have ex- 
isted prior to the substantial influx of Irish, 
Germans, and Scandinavians in the 1830's 
and thereafter. The infamous burning of 
the Ursuline Convent in 1634 in Charlestown, 
Mass., was probably connected with the 
growing feeling at that time against all for- 
eign born. 

An interesting study has recently been 
published on the origins of the growth in 
New England of anti-immigrant feeling. 
Barbara Miller Solomon in her book Ancestors 
and Immigrants (Harvard University Press, 
1956) traces the rise in conservative New 
England of that bitter hostility to immigrants 
which Irish and Italian grandmothers in Bos- 
ton still tell about. 

The major reason for the shift in thinking 
from a policy of welcoming immigrants to 
one of hostility to them was the difference 
in the origin of the migrants. The first wave 
of immigrants after the formation of the 
nation came from northern Europe. So long 
as this continued New Englanders and the 
Nation in general were hospitable to the 
newcomers. But when the second wave of 
immigrants from southern Europe began to 
grow in numbers and influence anti-immi- 
grant sentiments intensified. Dislike of the 
foreign born mounted in the 1870's when 
large areas of eastern cities became exclu- 
sively populated with Italians and Greeks. 

No sustained sentiment for restrictive im- 
migration, however, developed until the very 
late 1800's. Such sentiment was under- 
standable in view of the fact that between 
1875 and 1903, 11,838,731 person arrived at 
American ports from European lands. In the 
wake of this mass migration—the largest 
migration in the history of the world—it is 
no wonder at all that Americans began to 
have doubts about the limits of the melting 
pot theory. 

In 1892 both Democrats and Republicans 
must have felt that more votes would be 
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gained than lost by including in their re- 
spective platforms a plank urging a restric- 
tion on the number of aliens allowed to 
come to American shores. In 1895 the 
American Protective Association, a nativist or 
super-patriotic group of 2.6 million members, 
took a firm position against all immigration. 
The fear felt at that time was probably not 
unlike the present disquiet experienced by 
citizens of New York at the influx of Puerto 
Ricans, a group that now forms one-third of 
the archdiocese of New York. 

In the years prior to World War I, all 
orientals were excluded by law, a literacy test 
was prescribed and other restrictive measures 
were adopted. But it was not until 1920 that 
America faced what is conceived to be the 
urgent necessity of limiting immigration. 

After the First World War, Americans be- 
held the continent of Europe plagued with 
poverty, distress, hunger, and disease. The 
Jews of Poland, the unemployed of Italy and 
the displaced of Germany were reported to be 
contemplating mass migration to America. 
A rather serious recession in the United 
States added to American foreboding on the 
possibility of an undesirable number of new 
immigrants in a nation where about 22 mil- 
lion of its 120 million citizens were foreign- 
born. The agitation for restriction on immi- 
gration mounted, so that Congress legislated 
in 1921 and again in 1924 that no more than 
154,000 could enter the United States each 
year from Europe. No quota, however, was 
placed then or ever on migrants coming to 
America from South America or Canada. 

Before America’s first major immigration 
law was passed, some public discussion was 
had but the great debate which such a revo- 
lution in American life assuredly called for 
was not conducted. A great tradition of 
hospitality and free immigration that had 
lasted from 1630 to 1920 was ended in a 
moment of national fear and lack of self- 
confidence. 

What was even worse than the hasty emo- 
tional national reaction which precipitated 
the virtual end of migration to our shores 
was the formula which Congress adopted to 
regulate the number of migrants seeking ad- 
mission to America. A large number of 
formulas was available to limit the number 
of immigrants—an objective probabiy de- 
sirable in some form at that time. 

But Congress chose the national origins 
formula and thereby gave public expression 
and approbation to its conviction that peo- 
ples from northern European nations—and 
especially from England—are to be preferred 
to those from southern Europe. For that is 
exactly what the national origins formula 
does—it allocates to each nation a certain 
quota based on the number of American 
citizens deriving their origin from that 
nation. 

Using the census of 1890, Congress granted 
to England and Ireland about two-thirds of 
the total of 154,000 which was about one- 
seventh of 1 percent of the Nation’s popula- 
tion at that time. Implicit in this large allo- 
cation to English-speaking peoples was the 
belief that they were more desirable as im- 
migrants than people from Italy or Greece 
or Spain. The national origins formula pre- 
supposed that the racial composition of 
America in 1890 was a desirable thing to per- 
petuate—admitting by implication that per- 
sons of Anglo-Saxon or Nordic origin made 
better citizens than Rumanians, Yugoslavs, 
Ukrainians, Balts, or Austrians. 

While the immigration law of 1924 was ad- 
mittedly designed to restrict immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe the law 
did, nonetheless, affirm the desirability for 
America of receiving 154,000 new citizens 
annually. The law, however, did not ar- 
range that this number be received each year 
since it did not provide for unused quotas to 
be transferred to countries which desired to 
oversubscribe their quotas. The failure to 
allow transferability in quotas resulted in 
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America being deprived of over 60 percent of 
those aliens whose coming to the United 
States was declared desirable by the law of 
1924. 

Of the 3,365,627 visas available for 
European ts between 1924 and 1946, 
only 1,303,765 or 38.7 percent were actually 
utilized. The more than 1 million unused 
visas were the places available to English 
and Irish who annually declined to fill the 
quota assigned to those peoples. During this 
same time, Spain (quota: 250), Italy (quota: 
5.645) and other European nations could 
not take advantage of the largely unfilled 
allotment of England (quota: 65,261). The 
immigration law of 1924, in other words, 
provided for an annual increment in 
America’s population-of 154,000, but at the 
same time enacted a restriction that made 
this increment impossible of fulfillment. 

This racial restrictlon—the so-called na- 
tional origins formula—was under attack 
from the very beginning. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., has stated that “it is 
nothing short of incredible that we should 
* è © have enacted into law such a slur on 
the patriotism, the capacity, and the decency 
of a large number of our citizenry.” 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
has likewise spoken sharply against the use 
of the national origins formula as the basis 
of our immigration policy. 

The depression with its vast numbers of 
unemployed very definitely inhibited all dis- 
cussion of the desirability of a freer and 
larger flow of immigrants to America. With 
the end of World War II, however, the peo- 
ple of the least-damaged participating na- 


tion felt a moral compulsion to admit some 


refugees. This feeling has resulted in the 
first Displaced Persons Act of 1948, under 
which 205,000 persons could be admitted— 
all to be charged, however, to the future 
quotas of the country of the refugees’ 
origin. 5 

Early in his second term, President Tru- 
man requested that a study be done with a 
view to consolidating and liberalizing all 
Federal laws on immigration. After months 
of study Senator McCarran, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, and his cosponsor 
Congressman Francis WALTER, came forward 
with an omnibus bill which, while accom- 
plishing certain desirable results, proved to 
be unacceptable to the administration and 
to most religious leaders. 

The Senator's proposal reenacted the na- 
tional origins formula (over the bitter pro- 
test of knowledgeable and- responsible 
groups), retained the 154,000 ceiling, gave a 
token quota of 100 to some oriental nations 
and placed new burdens on aliens in the 
United States. This legislation—the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act—was enacted by Congress in 
June 1952. 

From the very first, the McCarran-Walter 
Act has been controversial, In the fall of 
1952 a Presidential Commission conducted 
hearings on the new law in many major cities 
of the Nation. Catholic spokesmen were 
unanimous in criticizing various features of, 
the law. } 

He disapproved in particular of the na- 
tional origins formula, the restrictive num- 
ber of immigrants admittable each year and 
the very broad power conferred on American 
consuls abroad. 

It can be said without qualification that 
all Jewish and Christian groups in America 
are united and unanimous in their serious 
objection to features of the McCarran-Wal- 
ter Act. Such unanimity on a controversial 
issue is & very unusual thing among Amer- 
ica’s religious groups. A few months ago 
Civiltà Cattolica, a Jesuit fortnightly in 
Rome which reflects closely the views of the 
Holy See, commented in a series of articles 
on the unanimity of the criticism by Amer- 
ican religious leaders on the McCarran Act 
and the Civutà added its own distinguished 
voice to this chorus of disapproval. 
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During the past 2 years, it did not really 
seem likely that the 84th Congress would 
act to liberalize our basic immigration law; 
the 1955 Refugee Relief Act authorizing the 
admittance of some 200,000 persons provided 
an excuse for the last Congress to avoid the 
mounting tide of responsible public senti- 
ment in favor of a new look at America’s 
responsibility to the more than 1 million 
persons whose names are on the lists of those 
seeking to gain admittance to a new home in 
America. 

With the explosion in Hungary, however, 
there seems to be some possibility of action 
in the forthcoming 85th Congress. What 
action should be taken? 

1. The national origins formula should be 
scrapped. Aliens should be admitted on 
the basis of their need to emigrate coupled 
with their usefulness to America. 

2. The present annual quota of 154,000 
should be ralsed to 250,000—a number agreed 
upon by experts as desirable and approved 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
in its testimony to Congress, 

3. The unused quotas should be trans- 
ferred annually to persons in the greatest 
need. 

But questions arise and honest difficulties 
come up in the minds of good people anxious 
to be fair to those outside of America who 
desire a new life. These questions are gen- 
erally concerned with (1) America’s capacity 
to absorb a larger number of migrants, (2) 
the possibility of disloyal persons coming in 
through a more liberal immigration policy 
and (3) the duty of America to accept mi- 
grants in relation to the similar duty of 
other nations of the world. Let us discuss 
each of these questions, a clear answer to 
which is necessary before the United States 
allows more aliens to obtain her precious 
citizenship. 

First, no economist to this writer's knowl- 
edge has ever said that accepting 154,000 
aliens each year would be detrimental to 
the Nation's economy, Nor would any econ- 
omist state that 250,000 would be harmful 
since this latter figure is about one-seventh 
of 1 percent of the 1950 census, just as 154,000 
was the same percentage of the 1920 popu- 
lation. Indeed some economists—e. g., Louis 
Bean—say that the Nation has been retarded 
by the restriction on immigration since 1924. 

One economic analyst has pointed out that 
the States with the largest proportion of 
first- and second-generation immigrant fam- 
ilies lead the Nation in wealth and industry— 
as is clear from the States of Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. A larger labor force, further- 
more, would tend to ease the ever-growing 
demand for women workers—a demand 
which is now seriously interfering with the 
home duties of countless young mothers. 

Second, the feeling that some subversive 
elements would slip in if America eased its 
immigration restrictions is tantamount to 
saying that our security at consu- 
lates abroad and at reception centers at home 
is seriously defective. 

Quite the contrary is the truth. Immi- 
grants even before the McCarran-Walter 
Act were “caseworked to death,.“ as one in- 
vestigator put it. If some aliens who turned 
out to be disloyal happened to have been ad- 
mitted in past years, this but proves that 
lying and deception are an integral part of 
the Red conspiracy. The fact is, however, 
that there has been no substantial com- 
plaint of any subversive elements among the 
displaced persons admitted to the United 
States during the last decade. 

Third, has the United States already done 
as much, if not more, than the rest of the 
world in accepting new citizens? During the 
last decade America has, it is true, accepted 
a number of newcomers which compares 
fayorably with what other nations have done, 


But America is still one of the least popu- 
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lated areas of the world; other such areas— 
like Canada—have no rigid barriers and no 
national-origins formula, yet they are not 
overrun by applicants. Some Latin-Ameri- 
can nations are actively seeking new man- 
power. No suggestion is being made by any 
responsible group or tion, however, 
that America abolish all restrictions on the 
number or quality of persons to be granted 
admittance to the United States. A grow- 
ing number of organizations do, however. 
favor a searching reexamination of what 
America can and should do to aid the 
refugees and the unemployed im the over- 
crowded areas of the world. 

No one has been firmer in speaking of the 
right to migrate than Pope Pius XII. He has 
continuously affirmed the right of every man 
to have those basic necessities of life with- 
out which a life of virtue is impossible. The 
Holy Father has set up in Geneva the Inter- 
national Catholic Migration Office, a central 
coordinating unit for the vast worldwide 
work of the church on behalf of migrants. 
Typical of the statements of the Pontiff on 
the immigration question is the following 
delivered to members of the International 
Congress on Social Studies on June 3, 1950: 

“One must face up, in the broader sense. 
to the duty of giving to innumerable families 
in their natural, mo Juridicial, and eco- 
nomic unity, an equitable living space, equal 
in however modest a manner to at least the 
demands of human dignity.” 

Has America been prepared to “face up” 
to the duty“ of giving to families “an equi- 
table living space * * * * ¢ to the 
demands of human dignity"? Responsible 
and informed opinion says No.“ Now is the 
hour to begin the “great debate“ which 
should precede any substantial change in 
our immigration policy. Let us not wait un- 
til another world crisis arrives and thousands 
of refugees by their heroic resistance find a 
way into our hearts and our fatherland. 

So serious a problem as a nation’s immi- 
gration policy should not be settled on 4 
crisis-to-crisis basis. No group has been more 
conspicuous than the church in its leader- 
ship and charity In all works aimed at aiding 
immigrants. Let us hope that American 
Catholics, following this leadership, will con- 
tinue in their efforts to make our immigra- 
tion policy one that is totally consistent with 
our duties to ourselves and to the world. 


—— 
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HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Á Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, why 18 
more of the world’s money spent on rice 
each year than any other commodity, 
even wheat? Because it is a delicious 
food; wholesome, easy to prepare, an 
economical. No finer rice is produc 
anywhere than in Arkansas, and it is our 
second largest crop. Yet, for lack o 
recipes, our local consumption of 
pounds per person per year falls far 
under the world’s per capita use of 24 
pounds. For this reason, I have collected 
for you the favorite rice recipes of many 
countries scattered over the earth. Let 
us boost our Arkansas product. Let us 
eat more rice. 

From the Embassy of France: 
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ENTREMENTS AU RIZ 


One-quarter pint rice; 114 pints pre- 
Cook milk; 6 eggs; 3 ounces sugar; pat 
butter or margine; salt; vanila. Wash 
Tice, drain, then rinse in lukewarm water. 
Place, well-drained in a casserole with 
Precooked milk, with flavoring added as 
Preferred, sugar, butter, and a small 
Pinch of salt. Put on fire, cover casserole 
and boil gently over moderate heat for 
30 minutes. Do not stir during boiling, 
to prevent its sticking to bottom of pan. 

ove rice from stove, add 6 egg yolks, 
beaten with a fork. Add more sugar, 
according to taste. Orange or lemon 
By may be substituted for vanila flavor- 


From the Embassy of Turkey: 
DOLMAS (STUFFED VEGETABLES) 


One-quarter cup uncooked rice; 1 

blespoon tomato sauce (optional); 1 
Pound ground lamb or beef (from fatty 
Part of meat; 1 teaspoon chopped mint; 
1 chopped onion; 1 teaspoon chopped 
dill; salt and pepper. 

Place meat in bow] and add onion, 
rice, mint, dill, salt and pepper, and 
tomato sauce. Knead well. This stuff- 

may be used for a variety of dolmas: 
eggplant, green pepper, tomato, zucchini 
(Italian squash). (These may be cooked 
Separately, or together, for assorted dol- 
mas). Place dolmas in saucepan; add 
2 tablespoons butter and 1 cup water; 
Cover and cook over moderate heat about 
ache minutes or until vegetables are 


POLAYV (RICE) 


Two cups uncooked rice; 4 medium 
tomatoes (or canned tomatoes); one- 
eighth pound butter or margarine; 344 
Cups liquid (water, meat stock, or 
Chicken broth) ; 2 teaspoons salt. 
Wash and drain rice well, then set 
aside. Cut tomatoes, peeled and seeded 
into small chunks. Heat butter and to- 
Matoes together until a tomato paste 
is obtained, then add liquid and salt and 
boil for 2 minutes. Add rice while liquid 
is boiling, stir once, cover and cook over 
Medium heat without stirring again un- 
til rice has absorbed all the liquid. Turn 
flame very low and simmer for another 
20 minutes. Remove from stove and 
riod covered for 30 minutes—do not 


When transferring rice to serving dish, 
use a flat serving spoon, handling the 
rice very gently, to keep it fluffy. 

From the Embassy of Brazil: 

CANJA (CHICKEN SOUP WITH RICE) 


One cup uncooked rice; 1 stewing 
chicken; 1 tablespoon butter or margar- 
ine; small pieces cooked ham; small 
amount minced onion, parsley. 

Cut chicken in serving pieces and 

in butter over low flame, Cover 
With water, season with salt and pepper, 
add ‘seasoning (which should be tied up 
in a small bag), and cook until chicken 
is tender. Remove chicken from liquid 
and separate meat from bones and skin. 
Place chicken back in liquid together 
With rice. Add ham. Simmer until rice 
done. Season again with salt and 
Depper to taste. Discard condiment bag. 
a is usually served as a soup course, 
but if allowed to thicken may be used as 
a main dish. 
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RICE A LA RIO 

One pound rice; salt, and pepper; 1 
peeled tomato (if desired) ; 2 teaspoons 
shortening; 1 chopped onion, parsley, 
and very small amount of garlic enclosed 
in bag. 

Rice should be cooked in heavy casse- 
role or stone pot. Melt shortening (if 
stone pot is used, do this in separate fry- 
ing pan) ahd brown rice, stirring con- 
tinually to prevent sticking. This should 
take about 5 minutes and is a very im- 
portant factor in producing a loose 
product with a nutty taste, which is a 
prime requirement of Brazilian rice. 
With the browned rice in casserole or 
pot, add bag of condiments and tomato; 
pour salted boiling water until level is 
slightly above rice in utensil. This is a 
rather ticklish operation and care is re- 
quired to avoid hot substance spitting 
back, which may cause burns. Cover 
and let boil for 5 minutes over smart 
fire. Discard condiment bag, then re- 
duce flame and cook until rice is done. 
Remove from flame and set aside until 
latent heat in heavy utensil does its 
share in fluffing rice, which will swell up. 
When properly cooked, each grain of rice 
should be separate from the others and 
not stick to serving spoon. 

From the Embassy of Indonesia: 

NASI GORENG (FRIED RICE) 

Four cups cooked rice; 1 tablespoon 
tomato catsup; 1 teaspoon chopped 
garlic; 1 bouillon cube, diluted; 1 table- 
spoon chopped onions or one-half tea- 
spoon onion powder; 2 tablespoons 
chopped fresh shrimp or shredded dried 
shrimp; one-half teaspoon ground red 
pepper or one-fourth teaspoon black 
pepper (optional); one-eighth pound 
butter or margarine. 

Saute all the ingredients in the butter, 
except the rice, on a low flame. Add the 
rice and mix thoroughly. Remove from 
fire. Serve hot, garnished with shred- 
ded omelet, fried peanuts and pickles. 
May also be served with any other dry 
dish, but no sauces, i 

From the Embassy of Cuba: 

ARROZ CON POLLO (CHICKEN WITH RICE) 

One pound rice; 1 roasting chicken; 4 
large tomatoes or one-half can; one- 
fourth can petit pois; 2 tablespoons olive 
oil; 1 pinch of Spanish saffron; 1 onion; 
1 garlic bud; 1 green chopped pepper; 1 
small can Spanish pimentoes; 1 wine 
glass dry sherry; 2 cloves; 2 bay leaves; 
1 quart shortening; one-fourth can arti- 
chokes; salt and pepper. 

For arroz con pollo use an earthen cas- 
serole, or a Dutch oven (in which case, 
transfer the chicken to a covered pyrex 
dish before garnishing). Garnish and 
allowtosteam. Disjoint the chicken and 
brown quickly in shortening, add 
chopped onion and bay leaves, saffron, 
cloves, pepper and salt. Let simmer for 
10 minutes. Coyer with water and boil 
until chicken is tender. Add rice, pre- 
viously washed, cook over a moderate fire 
until the water has been absorbed, then 
sprinkle the sherry and olive oil over the 
top. Cover and allow to steam on a very 
slow fire until done, 
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From the Embassy of Lebanon: 
STUFFED SQUASH 


One-half pound uncooked rice; 2 tea- 
spoons salt; 1 pound ground shoulder of 
lamb; one-half teaspoon pepper; 16 long 
summer squash; 1 cup tomato paste; 
one-quarter teaspoon cinnamon. 

Scoop the squash. Mix the other in- 
gredients. Stuff the squash with the 
meat and rice mixture. Arrange the 
stuffed squash in a 6-quart sauce pan, 
Cover with hot water to which has been 
added one 2-ounce can tomato paste, and 
boil gently until tender—about 30 
minutes. 

From the Embassy of Egypt: 


RICE OF DAMIETTA 


One pound rice; one-half cup pine 
nuts; 6 whole cloves; 1% teaspoons salt; 
one-quarter pound butter; 1 medium 
onion; 1 quart chicken broth; 1 cup white 
raisins; 1 stick celery; 2 tablespoons 
tomato paste. 

Wash rice and drain until fairly well 
dry. Melt butter in heavy medium sized 
skillet. Add rice to brown very slowly 
in skillet. Sprinkle finely chopped onions 
over rice. Add the 2 tablespoons tomato 
paste. In a separate pan, fry nuts in a 
little butter; add to rice mixture. Add 
salt and mix well: Stir in-chicken broth 
and cover skillet with tightly fitting lid. 
Simmer for a half hour. Stick cloves into 
the celery and add to the pot. Simmer 
for another half hour. Then add the cup 
of raisins and cook another 15 minutes 
before serving. 

From the Embassy of New Zealand: 

RICE PUDDING 


One and one-half ounces rice; 1 pint 
milk; 1 tablespoon sugar; one-fourth 
teaspoon salt; small piece butter or mar- 
garine; flavoring; nutmeg, lemon rind, 
vanilla, or bay leaf. 

Wash the rice. Put the rice, milk, and 
sugar in a greased pie dish. Add the 
flavoring and stir well, or grate nutmeg 
on top. Bake in moderately hot oven, 
reducing heat after 10 minutes. Cook 
slowly for 2 hours. 

From the Embassy of Greece: 


PILAF 


One cup rice; one-eighth pound butter 
or margarine; two cups clear chicken 
broth; salt to taste. 

Bring chicken broth and half of the 
butter to boil in a saucepan. Wash and 
strain rice thoroughly. Put it into the 
boiling chicken broth, stirring until 
broth comes to a boil again. Add enough 
salt, cover well, and allow to boil on a 
very low fire until all the broth has been 
absorbed. Heat the remaining butter 
until it becomes brown and pour it over 
the cooked rice, leaving it covered for 
about 5 minutes. Then serve with any 
roast or boiled dish. A little pepper, if 
desired, may be added. 


LEMON AND EGG SOUP 


Two teaspoons rice; 4 cups broth 
(beef, lamb or chicken) ; lemon juice (to 
taste); 1 egg; salt, pepper (to taste). 

Bring broth to a boil and add rice. Let 
it boil until rice is cooked, Beat the egg 
well and add lemon juice. Pour some of 
the broth little by little into the beaten 
egg and lemon juice, stirring briskly at 
the same time in order to prevent the 
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curdling of the egg. When this mixture 
is warm enough pour it back into the 
soup, over a weak flame and stir briskly 
until it comes to a boil. 

From the Embassy of Italy: 

CROCHE DI RISO (RICE CROQUETTES) 

One-half pound rice; 2 eggs; 2 cups 
peanut oil; 4 ounces grated Parmesan 
cheese; 2 tablespoons chopped parsley; 


1 cup toasted bread crumbs; salt and 


P: 
Pe ash and boil rice in 3 quarts of salted 
water for about 25 minutes or until soft. 
Drain and cool. Beat eggs lightly; add to 
rice. Add cheese and parsley and mix 
thoroughly. Roll in small balls (about 
‘size of walnut): dip in breadcrumbs; fry 
in deep hot oil about 3 minutes or until 
golden brown. May be served as side dish 
with meat or fowl. Serve hot. Serves 6. 
RISOTTO MILANESE (RICE MILANESE) 


Two cups rice; 1 large onion, sliced; 
4 ounces grated parmesan cheese; 2 
quart chicken brother; one-half pound 
chopped chicken giblets; one-quarter 
pound butter or margarine; one-half 
teaspoon saffron; salt and pepper to 


taste. 

Cook giblets in pint of boiling salted 
water about 20 minutes or until tender. 
Remove; chop into small pieces. 

Melt butter in large pot; fry onion 
over low flame about 5 minutes or until 
brown. Remove onion. Add cleaned, 
washed rice and stir for 5 minutes to pre- 
vent burning. Then add 1 cup of broth; 
stir constantly. Dissolve saffron in one- 
half cup of broth; allow to stand 5 min- 
utes. Then strain saffron; add colored 
broth to rice, stir well. Gradually add 
remainder of broth as the rice absorbs 
its. When rice has cooked about one- 
half hour, add half the cheese and con- 
tinue stirring. Add giblets, stir con- 
stantly. Add additional cup of broth 
if rice becomes too dry. Entire process 
takes about 45 minutes, and when done is 
moist and creamy. Add balance of 
grated parmesan cheese. 

From the Embassy of Israel: 

PALESTINE RICE PLATE 


One cup rice; 4 medium tomatoes: 
1 green pepper; one-half pound ground 
meat or diced cooked meat—liver or kid- 
neys are excellent—1l onion; I clove 
garlic, 

Fry meat in some fat until brown. 
Remove meat, add to the fat the rice, 
tomatoes, pepper, onion, and garlic, and 
season with salt and pepper—some saf- 
fron may be added—and pour over whole 
2 cups of boiling water. Cook for 15 
minutes. When water is absorbed, add 
the fried meat, stir, taste to assure that 
seasoning is adequate; cover and leave 
on very low heat until rice is done, 

From the Embassy of Mexico: 

ARROZ A LA MEXICANA (MEXICAN STYLE RICE) 


One-half pound rice; 4 ounces shorten- 
ing; 4 ounces cooked peas; 6 tablespoons 
tomato puree; 2 hard-boiled eggs; one- 
half teaspoon onion juice; 2 cups meat 
stock; 1 teaspoon chopped parsley; 2 
avocadoes; 1 cup cold water; 2 Mexican 
chorisos—spicy Mexican pork sausages. 

Soak rice in hot water 15 minutes. 
Wash it well in cold water and drain. 
Skin sausage, fry well in shortening. 
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Take out and reserve. Fry rice in same 
grease. When golden, pour off grease 
and add tomato puree and onion juice. 
Reduce flame. As mixture dries, add 
water, salt, and cooked peas. When 
water has evaporated, add hot meat 
stock, and cover. Simmer over slow 
flame until done—grains should be dry, 
soft, and separate easily. Serve on hot 
platter, sprinkle with parsley, garnish 
with slices of hard-boiled egg, strips of 
avocados, and slices of sausage. 
WHITE RICE 


One-half pound rice; 3 ounces butter 
or margarine; one-half teaspoon juice of 
an onion; 2 cups of milk; salt; 4 ounces 
shortening; one-half pound cream 
cheese; 2 cups of cold water; 4 ounces of 
cooked peas; 6 peppers. : 

Soak rice in hot water 15 minutes. 
Wash well in cold water, drain and fry 
in shortening with onion juice. Before 
the rice browns pour off grease and add 
water. When dry add milk and salt to 
taste. When it starts to dry again, add 
cooked peas and skinned, veined and 
seeded peppers, roasted and filled with 
the cream cheese. Cover pan and let 
rice cook over slow fire until done. Add 
butter or margarine in small pieces, 
when melted serve on a hot platter. 

From the Embassy of Cambodia: 

PHOAT KHSAT (ROYAL RICE) 


Three cups cooked rice; 2 chicken legs, 
uncooked; ½ pound lean pork; 144 cups 
medium white sauce; salt and pepper; 
juice of 1 lemon; 4 shrimp, shelled and 
deveined; 4 to 6 cloves, garlic: 20 scal- 


‘lions; one-eighth teaspoon of Chinese 5- 
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spice essence; 2 eggs, slightly beaten; 
three-fourths cup of lard or fat; pinch 
of fennel seed; 2 tablespoons of vinegar; 
3 tablespoons of powdered sugar; 2 table- 
spoons of pimento strips. - 

Wash chicken, pork, and shrimp, then 
dice. Brown garlic and scallions in fat 
in large skillet. Add diced meat and 
shrimp and saute until flavor is nicely 
blended, about 30 minutes. Pour cooked 
rice over mixture and mix well. Add 
fennel, vinegar, white sauce, five-spice 
essence, sugar, salt, and pepper. Heat 
a few minutes to blend flavors. Pour 
eggs into greased skillet making a thin 
layer. Heat until almost firm then turn 
over, Remove from heat, cut into very 
thin strips and add to the rice mixture. 
Place rice mixture in a serving dish and 
garnish with the pimento strips. Serves 
four. 

From the Embassy of Iran: 

LOOBIA POLAU 


Three cups rice; one-half pound but- 
ter or margarine; 3 cups cut string 
beans; one-half cup chopped onions; 3 
cups round steak cubed; 144 teaspoons 
salt; 3 tablespoons salt; 1 teaspoon 
tumeric powder; one-fourth teaspoon 
black pepper. 

Wash rice in lukewarm water about 
four times and drain, then cover with 
water after adding 3 tablespoons of salt. 
Soak in salt water for 2 hours. Then add 
onions and saute until light golden 
brown. Add meat and brown lightly. 
Add beans. Cook mixture for 10 min- 
utes; then add salt, pepper, tumeric 
powder, and 2 cups water. Cook until 
liquid has evaporated. Remove from 
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fire, drain salt water from rice and add 
2 quarts boiling water. Boil for 5 min- 
utes. Remove from fire, drain rice in 
strainer and rinse with warm water. 
Into a heavy cooking utensil (a Dutch 
oven is very desirable) put the remaining 
one-fourth pound butter and melt. 


Pour one-half of this mixture into an- . 


other container and put to one side. Put 
one-half of the rice into the heavy uten- 
sil with the remainder of the melted but- 
ter and add all of the meat mixture on 
top of it. Then place the remainder of. 
the rice on top. Cook over a slow fire 
for 25 minutes. Add remainder of 
melted butter by spreading over the top 
of the mixture. Continue to cook over a 
slow fire for about 1 hour. When ready 
to serve, remove untensil from fire and 
set in shallow pan of warm water for 10 
minutes. Place on platter for serving. 
The rice in the bottom of the pan should 
be crisp and golden brown and easily 
removed for cutting into small squares 
and placing on top of the dish. Serves 
eight. 
From the Embassy of Australia: 
CREAMED RICE SHAPE WITH APRICOT SAUCE 


One cup rice; 2 cups boiling water; 
1 slice lemon rind; three-fourths pint 
warm water; 2 tablespoons dried milk; 
1 dessert spoon butter or margarine; 4 
tablespoons sugar; 1 teaspoon vanilla; 1 
dessert spoon lemon juice. 

Wash rice, thoroughly cover with boil- 
ing water; add rind, cook quickly and 
drain thoroughly. Add dried milk into 
warm water, add sugar, cook over low 
heat, stirring frequently until thick. Re- 
move from heat, add buter, vanilla, and 
lemon juice. Put into shaped mold, chill 
for 1 to 1½ hours. Unmold onto serving 
dish and surround with apricot halves. 
Pour apricot sauce over it. For the sauce 
recipe, one will need: 

One cup syrup from apricots; 2 tea- 
spoons arrowroot (cornstarch) blended 
with some of cold syrup; 1 dessert spoon 
of lemon juice; one-half teaspoon grated 
lemon rind; 1 tablespoon apricot jam. 

Put into pan, stir till boiling and sim- 
mer 2 minutes. Color slightly if wish 
with lemon coloring and allow to cool 
before pouring over rice shape. 

From the Embassy of Saudi Arabia: 

RICE WITH LAMB AND NUTS 

1 cup uncooked rice; 1 pound lamb 
chunks; 2 handfuls pine nuts; 1 hand- 
ful of almonds; 4 tablespoons butter or 
margarine; salt, pepper, cinnamion. 

Put lamb through meat grinder. Melt 
butter and add ground lamb, pepper, salt, 
and cinnamon. Fry the pine nuts until 
golden; drain and put aside. Fry the 
almonds in the same manner. Add the 
washed, uncooked rice to the lamb and 
simmer for about 5 minutes. Then add 
boiling water (enough to cover the rice)- 
Let the rice and meat mixture cook un 
water is absorbed and rice is cooked. 
Add the sauteed pine nuts and the al- 
monds to the rice. Mix well and serve. 

From the Embassy of Germany: 

RICE A LA TRAUTMANNSDORFF 

Three-fourths cup rice; 2 cups milk; 3 
tablespoons sugar or yanilla-sugar ex- 
tract; 2 tablespoons rum or brandy; one- 
half envelope gelatin; 1 cup whipping 
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Cream; peaches, apricots, or cherries to 
decorate. 

Boil rice in water, pour water away, 
and bring rice again to a boil in the boil- 
ing milk. Let the rice get cool and mix 
into the mass the gelatin, sugar, and 
brandy well mixed together. After the 
rice cools off, mix the whipped cream in, 
Pour into a bowl and chill well. Put on 
a plate and decorate with peach halves, 
apricot halves, or black cherries. 

SWEET RICE WITH APPLE SAUCE, SERVES 4 


One and one-fourth cups of rice, two- 
thirds tablespoon sugar; vanilla extract; 
apple sauce; 4 cups milk; salt; 2 table- 
Spoons butter or margarine. 

Rinse rice and bring to a boil in salt 
Water. Pour the water into.the sink and 
Put the rice into the boiling milk and let 
it rest. Flavor the rice, mix the butter 
in and if you like cover it with sugar and 

on. Should be served with apple 
Sauce. 
From the Embassy of Ireland: 
TRISH PUDDING 


; One pint milk: one-half ounce butter 

or margarine; one-half ounce sugar; 1 
egg; flavoring. 

Two ounces rice. 

First: Wash the rice by putting it into 
a strainer then allow cold water to run 
through it. Second: Bring the milk to 
the boil, sprinkle in the rice, bring back 
to the boil, stirring all the time. Cover 
with a lid, place over a low heat (with a 
gas stove use an asbestos mat) and cook 
gently until the grains swell and become 
Soft, thus absorbing a lot of the milk. 
Stir occasionally. Time, about 30 min- 
utes. Third: Add sugar, butter, and 
flavoring, mix well and allow to cool 
Slightly. Fourth: Beat the egg, pour the 
rice on to it, beating to prevent the egg 
from curdling. Fifth: Grease a pie-dish 
and pour the rice into it. Sixth: Bake 
in a moderate oven until set and nicely 
browned—about half an hour. Seventh: 
Sprinkle a little castor sugar on top and 
Serve. Note—If liked, a little nutmeg 
May be grated on top of pudding before 
Putting into the oven, instead of adding 
flavoring. 

From the Embassy of the Philippines: 

KAKANIN AND BISINGEKA (ROYAL RICE CAKE) 


Rice; sugar; salted eggs; native 
; grated coconut; granulated 


Galapong, or rice dough, serves as the 
base for most of the kakanin, and is pre- 
Pared by soaking rice In water overnight 
and grinding the rice the next day in a 
Small hand-driven native stone mill. 
The dough becomes sour from the over- 
Night soaking and thus serves as its own 
leavening. When an extra rise in the 
dough is desired, as in those popular lit- 
tle rice cakes called bibingkas, a small 
amount of well-fermented galapong is 
Mixed with the dough. The ingredients 
Used in bibingkas vary. Granulated 
Sugar is sometimes used for sweetening, 
Or panicha (cane sugar in lump form). 
Salted eggs, native cheese, grated coco- 
nut are added refinements. The interest- 
ing thing about this native cake is the 
Way it is baked. The thin batter pre- 
Pared from the galapong is placed in clay 
Pans, covered, and, as a Tagalog nursery 
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song goes, is baked so that there is fire 
both above and below it. 
BOMBONNOS DE ARROS 


One cup boiled rice; 2 eggs; 6 tea- 
spoons coconut milk; 2 teaspoons baking 
powder; one-half teaspoon salt; 1 cup 
flour; 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Boil rice (soft boiled) and set aside. 
Mix and sift the flour, baking powder, 
and salt. Add the well-beaten eggs, 
coconut milk, then the soft-boiled rice, 
and mix thoroughly. Add flavoring. 
Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat and when 
golden brown remove and drain, Serve 
hot with thick sirup coating. 

From the Embassy of Japan: Rice is 
rarely cooked with other ingredients in 
Japan. Most of ten it is eaten plain with 
other dishes of the meal. To us, rice is 
best as is, The use of flavoring on rice 
to some Japanese is like covering a fine 
steak with catsup to some Americans. 
Please note, however, that rice is eaten at 
all meals, including breakfast. 

My favorite rice recipe: 

RICE WITH MUSHROOMS 


One cup uncooked rice;.1 can con- 
somme; 1 small can mushrooms; one- 
eighth pound margarine. 

Melt butter in skillet. Add rice and 
fry until it pops like popcorn. Put rice 
in a baking dish and add the consomme 
and mushrooms. Cook 45 minutes in 
oven at 350 degrees. Thanks to Mrs. 
John Cooper, West Memphis, for first in- 
troducing me to this. 


Is This Republicanism? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing book review by Harold Lord Var- 
ney—carried in the March 1957 issue 
of American Mercury—is a satirical 
analysis of the book A Republican Looks 
at His Party, written by Arthur Larson, 
a ghost writer of Presidential speeches 
in the recent campaign and the newly 
appointed Director of the United States 
Information Agency (USIA). 

The review is also an excellent exposé 
of the fallacies and fictions of this mod- 
ern political dogma. Mr. Varney points 
out in no uncertain language that mod- 
ern Republicanism is just a new name 
for the same old New-Fair Deal nostrums 
advocated by both Frankling D. Roose- 
velt and Harry S. Truman. The $64 
question is, Will stanch, old-line, Taft 
Republicans swallow this nostrum under 
its new name because it is sponsored and 
advocated by a popular President and 
his palace guard?” 

The book review follows: 

Is. THIS REPUBLICANISM? 
(By Harold Lord Varney) 

The composite impression which the in- 
formed reader gets from reading A Repub- 
lican Looks at His Party is that here is an 
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author who is just too slick to be true. Mr. 
Larson is one of those writers who never 
commits himself to a controversial state- 
ment without knotting it up with so many 
qualifications and “on the other hands” that 
it can almost be used interchangeably as a 
brief for either side. 

He has studied with profit the skilled 
word wizards of Madison Avenue. With 
Stuart Chase, of semantics fame, he has a 
keen sense of the difference between good 
and bad words in public relations (Mr. 
Chase once supplied a congréssional com- 
mittee with a long list of words that induce 
favorable and unfavorable public responses). 
Author Larson is the master of the subtly 
loaded word in political discussion. No 
writer since Adlai Stevenson has made a 
greater art of sounding impressive and por- 
tentous and saying nothing. 

That Ike likes this kind of book is a re- 
vealing index to the state of his mind on 
the eve of his second administration. It 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the President and those around him are 
embarked on an effort to transform the Re- 
publican Party into something which is 
scarcely distinguishable from the late la- 
mented New-Fair Deal. Mr. Larson is the 
prophet of this amazing adventure. 

Reading his text is like trying to hold 
quicksilver, His meaning slides and oozes 
through the conceptual molds by which we 
ordinarily apprehend ideas. We are left, 
after our experience, with a brainful of un- 
substantiality. 

For instance, Mr. Larson is against big 
and dominating government (p. 173). But 
he then goes down the line and praises as 
mew republicanism all the proposals of 
statism which initially made their unwel- 
come appearance with Roosevelt and Tru- 
man. 


He Is for free enterprise. But he is also 
for major spendings to underpin national 
prosperity and employment. He is for farm 
subsidies, for more soclal security, for more 
foreign aid, for more Government control 
of credit, and for a program of trade union 
benefits which consumes, in tabular form, 
a full page of his text. 

He takes a wrist slap at J. Maynard Keynes, 
the economic mentor of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, and then annexes to modern 
republicanism the whole body of the Keynes 
compensatory economy. 

He utters some kind words for States 
rights, but then he proceeds to include 
within the area of Federal control all the 
powers which have driven the States into 
outraged protest, 

He is against inflation but he is also unin- 
terested in any of the economy moves which 
would check Government extravagance at its 
source. 

In serving up this mess of political con- 
fusion, Mr. Larson is not breaking any new 
trails. He is simply stating more lucidly 
and convincingly the familiar pablum that 
the outnumbered left wing of American busi- 
ness has been embalming in its pamphlets 
and studies for the last decade. 

Where have we heard Mr. Larson's argu- 
ments before? We have heard them in the 
dreary tracts, which, for 11 years, have issued 
from the publication offices of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. We have 
heard them in the solemn reports of the 
National Planning Association. We have 
read them in the New Republic, in the Re- 
porter, and in the cocksure literature of the 
whole postwar procession of liberal thinkers, 
Mr. Larson’s contribution has been to re- 
write this whole left-of-center literature and 
give it the label of republicanism, 

Mr. Larson got his start in the Govern- 
ment service under the Wallace- headed For- 
eign Economic Division, and the Leon Hend- 
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erson-headed Office of Price Administration. 
Some of the spirit of these wartime agencies 
rubbed off on him. Without admitting the 
fact, perhaps even to himself, he supplies 


the Eisenhower administration with a doc-_ 


trinal link to the age of Roosevelt. 

It is understandable that President Eisen- 
hower welcomes such an accession Arthur 
Larson, Himself a congenital blurrer of dis- 
tinction, he feels at home in the ideological 
world which Larson has erected around him, 
He finds arguments in this book to con- 
firm his historic pose as the man who is above 
all political parties. 

But it is dificult to see how this book 
of denaturization can aid the Republican 

. In an era where there is a desperate 
need for positive answers to definitive ques- 
tions, A Republican Looks at His Party will 
deepen the fogbank that now surrounds so 
many Americans. Actual Republicans will 
find few answers to their imperative ques- 
tions in this literary flight into the obscure. 


Virginia Farm Bureau Federation Looks at 
Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include a state- 
ment presented today to the Subcom- 
mittee on General Education of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor by Mr. M. A. Hubbard, executive sec- 
retary of the Virginia Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

I believe it merits the attention of the 
House: 

You have now before you for consideration 
several proposals designed to provide the 
States and their political subdivisions in- 
creased Federal aid to education. 

These are financially fascinating propo- 
sitions, but from the long-term standpoint, 
they pose a terrible threat to the future 
health and wellbeing of our political in- 
stitutions, to our economic order, and to 
our continuing status as free citizens in a 
democratic society. 

We are not unmindful of the benefits of 
education. We are fully appreciative of 
the fact that education has largely been 
responsible for our progress in forging ahead 
and becoming in a few short years the rich- 
est, the most powerful, and the most influen- 
tial nation on the face of the earth. Educa- 
-tion has made it possible for us to develop 
and manage successfully a free enterprise 
economy of unparalleled vigor and produc- 
tivity—where ordinary people with average 
incomes enjoy the benefits of goods, gadgets, 
and services which are quite beyond the 
reach of even the wealthiest classes in most 
countries. What is even more important, 
with all of our materialist achievements, we 
have been able to maintain a system of gov- 
ernment under which we have enjoyed free- 
dom to\worship, to work, to achieve, to 
speak our minds freely, and to be rewarded 
for our efforts, usually in fair proportion to 
the value of our contributions to the wel- 
fare of society. 2 

We should never fall to appreciate the fa 
that education has been a major contribu- 
tor to our progress, but it is equally im- 
portant for us to remember that it has been 
education of a special type—always under 
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the control and administration of local peo- 
ple—the some people who furnished the 
children to be educated. The diversity and 
variety which is assured by the cooperative 
administration of 48 State governments and 
a great multitude of local administrative 
units is a major bulwark against the evils 
of centralized school administration. 

Virginia is one of the poorer States from the 
standpoint of the per capita income of our 
citizens. We rank 32d among States and 17 
percentage points below the national 
average. This is recognized in the formula 
used for distributing funds under the Kelly 
bill (H. R. 1) and also under the administra- 
tion bills—S, 889 and H. R. 3986. Under each 
of these measures there would be only 10 
other States which would stand to gain more 
than the Commonwealth of Virginia. Under 
the Kelly bill, other States would provide Vir- 
ginia with 180 additional classrooms and un- 
der the administration proposals—S. 889 and 
H. R. 3986—other States would contribute 159 
classrooms. Looking at these propositions 
purely from a dollars and cents—bricks and 
mortar standpoint, it would appear that we 
should be wholeheartedly in favor of in- 
creased Federal aid for school construction. 
This would be especially true of our rural 
areas which are particularly hard-pressed in 
the matter of providing adequate financial 
support for school construction and opera- 
tion. The Farm Bureau has a larger dues 
paying membership in these areas than any 
other general farm organization in Virginia. 
I need not tell you that farmers have not been 
doing too well financially in recent years, 
which make it all the more difficult to pro- 
vide, from local and State tax sources, the 
increasingly large sums needed for school 
construction and maintenance. 

Yet in 1949, and every year since that time, 
in the face of mounting school financing difi- 
culties, our Farm Bureau members have con- 
tinued to express firm and undiminished op- 
position to Federal aid to education. This is 
what they said in 1949: 

“We are not unmindful of the advantages 
which might be gained through a better 
equalization of educational opportunities 
among the several States by a program of 
Federal aid to education. 

“However, when these advantages are care- 
fully balanced against the danger inherent 
in a constantly increasing Federal debt and 
the extreme likelihood that eventually the 
educational systems of several States will be 
increasingly subjected to centralized Federal 
control through the medium of Federal-aid 
programs.to the States and their political 
subdivisions, we are strongly of the opinion 
that a program of Federal aid to education 
would be a serious mistake. 

“We suggest instead that a more prudent 
course would be for the States and their po- 
litical subdivisions to carefully examine the 
possibilities existing at the local level for 
raising the funds needed for the improve- 
ment of educational facilities. Unless and 


until such possibilities have been carefully 


explored and fully utilized, we can see no 
justification in requesting that the Federal 
Government assume obligations and respon- 
sibilities which we ourselves may choose to 
ignore or neglect.” 

Why do we continue to take this position? 
Is it because we fall to appreciate and under- 
stand the part which education has played 
in the unprecedented progress which our 
Nation has made in the few short years since 
we became a Republic of free people? Cer- 
tainly not. We know well enough that we 
could not have developed and successfully 
managed the complex political and economic 
institutions of our free-enterprise economy 
without a school system which made avall- 
able to each student all of the education 
which he or she was willing to work for or 
was capable of absorbing. - 

Nor are we unmindful of our own Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s admonition: “If a nation expects to 
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be ignorant and free in a state of civiliza- 
tion, it expects what never was and never 
will be.” We suspect that people generally 
understand this, It is because of this under- 
standing that they have been willing to make 
and are continuing to make decisions to tax 
themselves in the States and localities in 
order to provide adequate educational facili- 
tles. We think the record is a good one. 

Information supplied by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce indicates that— 

In 1947 increased enrollments called for 
9.500 classrooms—16,000 new classrooms were 
provided. 

In 1950-51 increased enrollments called 
for about 20,000 new classrooms—44,000 were 
provided. 

In 1955-56 increased enrollments called 
for 38,500 new classrooms—67,000 were pro- 
vided. 

The most recent estimate of the United 
States Office of Education for 1956-57 placed 
the need at 41,300 classrooms—69,000 were 
built. It is to be assumed that a certain 
percentage of these were replacements for 
old inadequate facilities. Even so, the record 
still apppears to be a good one. 

In the 10-year period, 1945-46 through 
1955-56, Virginia spent a total of $346,348,377 
in capital outlay on our public-school sys- 
tem. During this same period, teacher sal- 
aries have increased by 109.4 percent. Ex- 
penditure per pupil in average dally attend- 
ance has been increased from $90.25 in 1946 
to $200.90. It is estimated by our State de- 
partment of education that the costs of 
needed construction between now and 1960 
will amount to a total of $220 million. We 
are asking for no assistance in meeting this 
obligation, We prefer doing it in our way 
without either assistance or interference. 

Hardly a day passes without a newspaper 
account of some Virginia locality taking ac- 
tion of one sort or another to provide more 
adequate provision for the education of our 
children. The State government has under- 
way at the present time a thoroughgoing 
study of our entire tax structure with the 
idea of providing a larger measure of State 
support for our schools. The problem is not 
yet solved, but we can and will provide a 
solution and it will be a far better one 
than any that could be offered by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We make no pretense that our present edu- 
cational system is perfect. It is far from 
perfection. But its imperfections are not 
all traceable to the lack of money. One of 
the Nation's leading school administrators, 
Dr. H. I. Willett, superintendent of schools 
for the city of Richmond, Va., recently stated 
that “in too many high schools, it has been 
possible for a pupil to elect himself out of 
an education. Is it true that many pupils 
select subjects that are easy rather than a 
program that more effectively utilized their 
talents?” 

This indiscriminate use of elective courses 
by students seeking the easy way is one of 
the basic weaknesses of our schools, Is this 
weakness traceable to a lack of money? It 
is not. It has come about because all to? 
many parents and pupils haye somehow got- 
ten the erroneous notion that education can 
be bought, paid for, and possessed by any- 
one who can afford the going price—like a 
sack of potatoes or a new automobile. The 
solution to this problem cannot be found 
in the Federal Treasury. It is a matter 
attitude—money is not involved. 

If our educational system is to continue to 
carry out so splendidly the objectives which 
Mr. Jefferson had in mind, its financing: 
management, and control must continue to 
be the direct responsibility of the people 
who furnish the children to be educated. 
There is no surer way to shrink, shrivel, and 
diminish the citizen’s interest in education 
than to take from him the direct responsi- 
bility for financing, operating, and control- 
ling the schools where his children are edu- 
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cated. Without this citizen-interest, the 
Public-schools system will gradually become 
a thing separate and apart from the lives of 
People at the community level—contro! will 
me more and more centralized and with 
Centralized control will come uniformity of 
Method, of curricula, of source material, 
and in the end, conformity to one single 
Pattern acceptable to the central authority. 
This is not the pattern of public education 
that has made the United States an oasis 
of freedom, plenty, and opportunity in a 
World that is rapidly becoming a desert of 
Political suppression, police-state harass- 
ment, and economic poverty. The sickening 
Cadence of the goose step is too high a price 
pay for the vaunted efficiency of central- 
control. Education without under- 
Standing is a very dangerous commodity. 
The highly literate Hitlerite Germany should 
be proof enough that education in itself is 
no guaranty of either freedom or democracy. 
It takes education of a special sort—decen- 
tralized and under the control of the small- 
est unit of government capable of reason- 
ably efficient administration. 

We know, of course, that those who plead 
for Federal aid say that control will remain 
with the States and localities. Since when 

any responsible legislative body begun 
appropriating the taxpayer's money without 
Specifying how it is to be used? To our 
knowledge, this has never been done, and in 
Our opinion, it would be the height of fiscal 
irresponsibility ever to do it. 

Our friends in professional educational 
Circles occasionally ask us, how do you jus- 
tify your support of Federal aid to vocational 
education while you strenuously oppose Fed- 
eral aid to education as a whole? There is 
& vast difference between a narrowly spe- 
Clalized phase of education directed toward 
instruction in technical knowhow and the 

r field of education in general, the pur- 
Dose of which, among other things, is to in- 
culcate into the mind of the student a proper 
Understanding of our political and economic 
Philosophy along with the principles of what 
We might broadly term “right living.” It is 
this area of education that centralized 
Control, in the hands of the wrong people, 
Could be disastrous. 

Our experience with Federal ald to voca- 
tional education, however, has served well to 
Convince us of the complete fallacy of the 
argument that we can accept Federal’ aid 
Without Federal controls. Proponents of the 
Smitn-Hughes Act of 1916 argued loud and 
long that there would be no Federal con- 

l. It is interesting to note that regula- 
tions propounded under this act now fill a 
108-page book entitled “Administration of 
Vocational Education.” On page 4 of this 

k we find the sentence, “Each State is re- 
quired to submit a plan which must meet 
With the approval of the Federal Office of 
Education.” If no controls are involved, we 
Would like to have an interpretation on the 
Meaning of this sentence. 

Federal, State, and local taxes are esti- 
mated to. absorb over 29.1 percent of our 
total national income in 1957. This is close 

the point where inflationary pressures 
become almost irresistible as wage and salary 
earners fight to maintain their “tax re- 
duced" living standards, either through de- 
mands for higher wages or demands for free 
Government services which they were 
formerly able and willing to provide for 
themselves. These pressures singly or in 
Combination could set off a spiral of in- 
Ration that would tear at the very founda- 
tion of our political and economic institu- 


The Secretary of the Treasury and a former 
dent of the United States are both pre- 
dteting that unless we follow a more pru- 
dent course in public expenditures, we may 
Well bring on a depression that would curl 
Your hair, In the face of all the storm 
Signals, it seems to us the height of folly 
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for the Federal Government to undertake 
responsibilities and obligations which tra- 
ditionally and very properly belong to the 
States and their political subdivisions. 

The thing that we now need above all else, 
if we are to remain a solvent nation, ts pru- 
dent economy in the use of tax money, Yet 
we know that any expansion or extension of 
Federal grants or the grant-in-ald principle 
is an infallible method of encouraging ex- 
travagance and profligacy in the use of pub- 
lic funds. It is the bargain sale technique 
on a grand scale of enticing people to spend 
more than they can afford for things they 
can, without hardship, do without. 

The Federal Government with its stagger- 
ing obligations for national defense and other 
proper and appropriate Federal activities 
is in no position to elther Indulge in extrava- 
gance or to encourage the States and locali- 
ties into doing so. 

If the Federal Government is genuinely 
concerned about the shortage of school class- 
rooms, there is a way that it can safely be of 
great assistance. 

It can and should concentrate flercely on 
the problem of eliminating extravagance and 
waste in the expenditure of Federal funds, 
It can and should unmercifully prune from 
their recommended budget all proposed in- 
creases that cannot be amply justified on 
the basis of the safety and welfare of the 
people of the United States. 

When this has been done, it will likely 
be found possible to lessen the burden of 
Federal taxation enough to enable the States 
and localities to collect sufficient additional 
funds to more adequately meet their own 
responsibilities in the field of public educa- 
tion. This is the traditional way—it is the 
efficient way and it is the only safe way to 
insure proper support of our, public school 
system. 3 

Yes; we do indeed face a crisis, but the 
real crisis is not in our public school system. 
The critical issue now before us revolves 
around the proposition of whether we as a 
Nation have the prudence and the fortitude 
to deny ourselves the frills in order to hold 
on to the fundamentals and to match our 
soaring ambitions with our limited willing- 
ness to pay. 


Just What Is Modern Authority? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Garland B. Porter, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has written an interesting article relat- 
ing to Gunnar Myrdal’s book which was 
used as modern authority by the Su- 
preme Court in its school decisions of 
May 17, 1954, in which cases the Court 
undertook to amend the Constitution. 

Mr. Porter’s article is entitled “Just 
What Is Modern Authority?” I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert this 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
attach it herewith as a part of my re- 
marks: 

Just Wat Is MODERN AUTHORITY? 
(By Garland H. Porter) 

(Eprror’s Nors.—In the decision of May 17, 
1954, the Supreme Court referred to modern 
authority to support outlawing segregation— 
this 18 a look at Myrdal’s book.) 

Although the Supreme Court of the 


United States had been edging away from 
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States rights generally for some time, and 
had handed down several decisions that led 
away from the general direction of the sep- 
arate by equal doctrine of handling the Ne- 
gro problem, the South was not prepared for 
the radical edict the Court promulgated on 
May 17, 1954, which said in effect that a 
Negro child cannot get an education free 
of complexes except in the presence of 
white children. 

The separate but equal doctrine was based 
on the Plessy v. Ferguson decision of the 
Supreme Court of 1896, That decision was 
of eight members of the Court, a lone dis- 
senter being Associate Justice John Marshall 
Harlan (grandfather of the present member 
of that name). Three years later Harlan, 
in 1899, wrote for the unanimous Court the 
famous Cummings v. Richmond County 
Board o/ Education decision, which case went 
up from Georgia; the Plessy v. Ferguson de- 
cision went up from Louisiana. In his 1899 
decision Harlan stated “the education of the 
people in schools maintained by State tax- 
ation is a matter belonging to the respective 
States.“ He denied interference on the part 
of Federal authority.” 

On November 21, 1927, the unanimous 
Court handed down a decision written by 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft under the 
title Gong Lum v. Rice, saying in so many 
words: “The right and power of the State to 
regulate the method of providing for the 
education of its youth at public expense is 
clear.” 

These decisions and this doctrine were 
clearly stated and fully known to all stu- 
dents of constitutional law. They were the 
clear interpretation of the 9th and 10th 
amendments, and section 4 of article 4 that 
guarantees to every State a republican form 
of government. However, in recent years 
there had been a growing propaganda spear- 
headed by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and joined 
in by sentimentalists and politicians catering 
to the growing Negro vote, to reverse these 
traditional applications of the fundamental 
law. The propaganda had been skillfully 
labeled “civil rights.” 

The decision of May 17, 1954, was on the 
Brown case, coming up from Clarendon 
County, S. C., originally argued before the 
Court by the late John W. Davis, a dis- 
tinguished constitutional lawyer, so dedi- 
cated to the principle involved and so certain 
of the rights of the States that he did so 
without compensation. We call attention to 
a most interesting phase of this latter pro- 
ceeding, as pointed out by James F. Byrnes, 
only living former member of the Supreme 
Court. Had the Court been unanimous in 
its decision as to Mr. Davis“ arguments, it 
would have rendered a decision in a few 
months. However, after many months the 
Court asked for rearguments, with specific 
reference to certain relevant factors, the first 
of which was: 

“What evidence is there that the Congress 
which submitted and the State legislatures 
and conventions which ratified the 14th 
amendment, contemplated, or did not con- 
template, understood or did not understand, 
that it would abolish segregation in public 
schools?” As Mr. Byrnes pointed out in his 
documented treatise on this subject in U. 8. 
News & World Report of May 18, 1956, this 
question would not have been asked if a ma- 
jority of the Court already had been satisfied 
the Congress and legislatures had intended 
by the amendment to prohibit segregation in 
the public schools, However, after hearing 
the rearguments the Court, through the pen 
ot Chief Justice Earl Warren, wrote a unani- 
mous decision holding segregation to be un- 
lawful. To answer this we need only to call 
attention to the fact that the same Congress 
which had passed the 14th amendment later 
authorized segregated schools in the District 
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of Columbia. Obviously, the Congress had 
not intended to outlaw segregation. 

In setting aside the previous Supreme 
Court decisions, the Court as constituted on 
May 17, 1954, stated “Whatever may have 
been the extent of psychological knowledge 
at the time of Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding 
is simply supported by modern authority.“ 
Then footnote 11 appeared. This footnote 
listed certain “authorities” and surprisingly 
enough these included a number who have 
been cited as subversive by the constituted 
Federal authorities. But the major reference 
was “And see generally Myrdal, An American 
Dilemma.” It is this specific and amazing 
“authority” that I will now review for the 
southern and the American people who are 
interested. 

An American Dilemma was written by 
Gunnar Myrdal, imported from Sweden by 
the Carnegie Corp., to make a study of the 
Negro problem in the United States. It was 
stated that someone who knew nothing at 
firsthand of the problem was desired, so that 
a fresh mind might be turned to the task. 
In this particular, the study was off to a 
good start, for Myrdal admitted he knew 
nothing about the situation. The volume, 
which appeared in 1944, covers 1,483 pages 
of the most remarkable material I think I’ve 
ever read about Negroes, and the most amaz- 
ing thing is that the same set of facts he 
uses for a given conclusion affects me in pre- 
cisely the opposite manner. Perhaps this 18 
due largely to the fact that when one has 
lived half a century in a given spot on this 
earth's surface, what one knows and feels 
is so deeply imbedded in the subconscious 
that the conscious mind is Just about made 
up. In fact, there is scant praise to be given 
a mind that Is forever open, that never hits 
upon anything so solid that it can fasten 
upon conclusions, The Swedish sociologist 
seemed to have made up his mind, when he 
reached the end of his book, that the Negro 
American and the white American were just 
about on a par, excepting for a shade of color. 
Well, with maybe a little edge given to the 
Negro. 

As you read this exposition of Myrdal's 
alien philosophy, reflect upon the fact that 
we in the South are accused almost daily in 
the national press of being unlawabiding, 
subversive, and spreaders of hate because we 
do not bow down to the edict of May 17, 1954, 
as the law of the land. Law of what land? 
The law of this land is based upon the Con- 
stitution and flows through a long chain of 
Supreme Court decisions leaving education 
in the hands of the States. 

It is certain thet Myrdal never did com- 
prehend the heart of our problem, for he was 
able to say, on page 115: “The white Amer- 
ican race” is gradually beginning to be mere- 
ly a joke even among the populace, except 
in the South.” i 

LAW AND ORDER 


On page 12 he is discussing law and order 
and finds that it represents such a crucial 
element both in the American creed and in 
the spotty American reality. In the next 
paragraph he begins examination of Ameri- 
can conservatism and says: “This conserva- 
tism, in fundamental principles, has, to a 
great extent, been perverted into a nearly 
fetishistic cult of the Constitution. This is 
unfortunate, since the 150-year-old Consti- 
tution is in many respects impractical and 
ill-suited for modern conditions and since, 
furthermore,.the drafters of the document 
made it technically difficult to change even 
if there were no popular feeling against 
change, 

“The worship of the Constitution also is a 
most flagrant violation of the American 
creed, which, as far as the technical arrange- 
ments for executing the power of the people 
are concerned, is strongly opposed to stiff 
formulas, Jefferson actually referred to the 
American form of government as an experi- 
ment.” Pause for a moment—what is he 
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driving at? Of course, at the time of Jeffer- 
son there was nothing elther hypocritical or 
unpatriotic in referring to our form of gov- 
ernment as an experiment; it was just get- 
ting its start. It was based on deep and hon- 
est appraisal of human experience in the Old 
World and on Anglo-Saxon law. Jefferson 
was helping frame it; to have said it was a 
tried and proven instrument of human af- 
fairs would have been insane, So why does 
Myrdal quote him thus? From reading fur- 
ther into his idea of the American dilemma I 
gather that he is laying the foundation to 
arraign this experiment we have on this con- 
tinent, and quotes one of the honest 
founders to support his own, Myrdal's, so- 
cialistic theory. 

Having quoted Jefferson, he continues: 
“The young Walt Whitman, among many 
other liberals before and after him, expressed 
the spirit of the American Reyolution more 
faithfully when he demanded continual ad- 
ditions to our great experiment of how much 
liberty society will bear.“ Don't be amazed, 
gentle reader, that is the Swedish Socialist 
speaking; those are his words. He is the 
man who impressed our Supreme Court; he 
is believed more implicitly than the imprac- 
tical words of our 150-year-old Constitution. 
But read on: 


“PLOT AGAINST COMMON PEOPLE 


“Modern historical studies of how the Con- 
stitution came to be as it is revealed that the 
Constitutional Convention was nearly a plot 
against the common people. Until recently 
the Constitution has been used to block the 
popular will; the 14th amendment inserted 
after the Civil War to protect the civil rights 
of the poor freedmen has, for, instance, been 
used more to protect business corporations 
against public control.” (It says this, ladies, 
and gentlemen, in cold type: I honestly won- 
der what was happening in the minds of the 
Nine wise men when they read that?) 

In the next paragraph Myrdal pulls some 
of the stingers out of his above analysis; he 
says that the “Negroes, the new immigrants, 
the Jews, and the other disadvantaged and 
unpopular groups, could not possibly have 
invented a system of political ideals which 
better corresponded to their interests.“ The 
book as a whole is devoted to analyses of 
how to turn the system to their interests. 
On the next page is this important finding: 
“Another cultural trait of Americans is a 
relatively low degree of respect for law and 
order“ (p. 14.) We begin to feel thankful 
that the Carnegie Corp. advanced the money 
for Dr. Myrdal to come over into Macedonia 
and help us. How comforting, 

Dr. Myrdal comes to the facets of the 
Negro problem in some most amazing words. 
They prove that when a man goes to a prob- 
Jem of human affairs with nothing more 
than objective data, with no Instinctive feel- 
ing for what it is all about, he can appear 
quite naive to a person who has lived with 
the problem for half a century. This man 
Myrdal not only misses the boat, to my mind, 
but he did not even hear the whistle. He 
has the most elaborate array of modern ideas 
I've run across in a single volume. It will 
be impossible even to approximate sting 
enough of them to give the full view, but I 
will pick some here and there that I marked 
when reading the opus. He runs into the 
fear of amalgamation of the races. - This 
does not seem to worry him. In fact, no 
race is pure, he says, and puts his fears at 
rest—if he ever had any. But he finds (on 
page 59) that this fear is not what it seems: 
“The announced concern about racial purity 
is, when the economic motive is taken Into 
account, no longer awarded the exclusive 
role as the basic cause in the psychology of 
the race problem.“ It's all money, we learn. 
(The Negro, bear in mind, is claimed to 
represent some $16 billion of a total of more 
than 6300 billion. The white man covets 
the Negro’s paltry 16 out of 300. But that's 
not all: we are pillorled throughout the 
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liberal world for the abject poverty of the 
Negro. In fact, the Negro is practically 
on charity in our world of wealth.) 

A few pages later he says: "Negroes are 
in desperate need of jobs and bread, even 
more so than of justice in the courts, and of 
the vote. ‘These latter needs are, in their 
turn, more urgent even than better schools 
and playgrounds, or, rather, they are primary 
means of reaching equality in the use of 
community facilities.” 4 

Here is something that will be news to the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, On page 62 Myrdal quotes 
Robert R. Moton, who seems to be a favorite / 
authority“ of his (Moton's a Negro): 

“As for amalgamation, very few expect 
it; still fewer want it; no one advocates it.” 
Such thinking as this pervades Dr. Myrdal's 
contribution. “It must be taken for granted 
in the final outcome of things that the color 
line will be wholly obliterated. While blood 
may be thicker than water, it does not possess 
the spissitude or inherency of everlasting 
principle. The brotherhood of man is more 
fundamental than the fellowship of race.” 
This is from Kelly Miller, a Negro. 

Concludes Myrdal, “Negroes have always 
pointed out that the white man must not be 
very certain of his woman’s lack of interest 
when he rises to such frenzy on behalf of the 
danger to her and feels compelled to build up 
such formidable fences to prevent her from 
marrying a Negro.” 

Now, here comes Myrdal down our street: 
“The modern Negro leader will try to solve 
this dilemma by iterating that no Negroes 
want to intrude upon white people's private 
lives. But this is not what southern white 
opinion asks for. It is not satisfied with the 
natural rules of polite conduct that no indi- 
vidual, of whatever race, shall push his pres- 
ence on a society where he is not wanted. 
It asks for a general order according to which 
all Negroes are placed under all white people 
and excluded to not only the white man's 
society but also from the ordinary symbols’ 
of respect. No Negro shall ever aspire to 
them, and no white shall be allowed to offer 
them.” This statement, as well as others in 
the book, reveals the utter bias of Myrdal 
and his failure to understand the white 
southerner’s views, He observes, however, 
that there is also “plenty of discrimination 
in the North.” However, that word “‘dis- 
crimination” needs a lot of examination itself 
before we set it aside to cool. 

When we used the word it is meant to carry 
the meaning that something is done or not 


done because of some bad or reprehensible 


reason. When we take our money home each 
week for our own use, we discriminate against 
our friends and neighbors, we use it for our 
own selfish needs. When a man moves into 
our neighborhood and buys a home and be- 
gins to pay taxes, he ought to be allowed 
to vote; but he cannot. He has to stay there 
for a matter of months or maybe a year before 
he-can vote. But he lives there and pays 
for the privilege, When you go to a dance 
and pay attention only to a certain pretty 
girl, you discriminate against other equally 
deserving girls, excepting their lack of charm, 
sex appeal, or beauty of face or form. 80 
what is the catch? This: The 14th amend- 
ment said all persons born or naturalized in 
the United States are citizens. Citizens have 
certain rights, among them that of voting; 
and “life, Überty, and property.” But the 
voting angle was covered by the 15th amend- 
ment. (The 13th had simply killed slavery.) 

The phrase race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude” did not appear until the 15th 
amendment. Since that time, the word “dis- 
crimination” has been one of vast argument 
in this Nation. 


CAN'T UNDERSTAND DIFFERENCES 
But to get back to Myrdal, on page 69 he 
tips his hand, as we say in the and 


ancient game. of American poker. “It has 
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Often occurred to me, when reflecting upon 
the responses I get from white laboring peo- 
Ple on this strategic question, that my 
friends among the young Negro intellectuals, 
Whose judgment I otherwise have learned to 
admire greatly, have perhaps, and from nat- 
Ural reasons, not had enough occasion to 
find out for themselves what a bitter, spite- 
ful, and relentless feeling often prevails 
against the Negroes among lower class white 
People in America. Again, relying upon my 
Own observations, I have become convinced 
that the laboring Negroes do not resent 
Whites in any degree comparable with the 
Tesentment shown in the opposite direction 
by the laboring whites. The competitive sit- 
uation is, and is likely to remain, highly un- 
Stable.” 

The last sentence is of little meaning; how- 
€ver, other portions of the quotation show 
that Myrdal does not know one thing of 
what he is talking about. The Negro in 
America knows that his position is not the 
same as or equal to the white man; he has 
learned this not in just one generation, but 
in many. Myrdal does not know the Negro 
Tace is a different race; but the American 
Negro, having lived in this atmosphere, 
knows it. The American white man, es- 
Pecially in the South, knows it. Many in the 
North, because they have been reared where 
there are few Negroes, do not make much of 
the fact. Myrdal notes these facts, but 
seems to miss the essential meaning—where 
there are great numbers of Negroes, the 
Whites have one view of the Negro problem; 
where there are few Negroes, the whites have 
exactly an opposite view. In Sweden where 
the Negro is just about unknown, Myrdal got 
no feeling of their race difference at all, In 
Tact, Sweden has a number of basic differ- 
€nces from ours: I read a short time ago that 
about 15 percent of the population in 
Sweden is illegitimate, I do not vouch for 
this, but I read it, I read within the last few 
Weeks that drunkenness in Sweden is in- 
Creasing in great degree. We will not raise 
these statistics against Dr. Myrdal, but it 
does seem that he might use a little of his 
time at home and not worry us with his off 

cuff theories—however, it must have 
been the Carnegie money that attracted his 
towering intellect. 

He finds it worthy ef mention, on page 
69, that “The Marxian solidarity between the 
tollers of all the earth will, indeed, have a 
long way to go as far as concerns solidarity 
Of the poor white Americans and the toiling 
Negroes,» This is particularly true of the 
South, but true also of the communities 
in the North where the Negroes are numer- 
out and competing with the whites for em- 
Ployment.” A bit further along he says, We 
Must guard against a superficial bias (prob- 
ably of Marxian origin) which makes us 
believe that the lower classes are naturally 
Prepared to take a broad point of view and 
& friendly attitude toward all disadvantaged 
groups.” I will say that his arguments and 
Observations revolying around this theme 
are among the most nonsensical that I have 
ever read as coming from a man supposed 
to have a world reputation. 

The reason is that he does not compre- 
hend the fact of race, While it might be 
Possible for a forest fire to jump a road in 
A forest, and thus spread from the poor 
People of one nation to another where both 
are members of the same white race, it 

not follow that the fire can jump a 
broad river of race, where millions are in- 
volved as in the United States. In fact, it 
Will not make the jump, as is proved by 
the facts. Although there are many in- 
stances of friendship and helpfulness be- 
tween Negroes and whites in this Nation, 
Particularly in the South, where most of the 
Negroes live, the line of race is observed, for 

e simple reason t race is something 
instinctively felt. a 

As regards Negroes, it 1s felt powerfully 
in Africa and in America, and these are 


the only two spots on the globe where Ne- 
groes and whites live together in vast num- 
bers. This is something that most Euro- 
peans will not comprehend, nor will most 
Americans who live in places remote from 
large Negro concentrations, such as Califor- 
nia, where Negroes are less than 5 percent 
of the population—and the background of 
Chief Justice Warren. While he might think 
his permission to allow his daughter to go 
to a mixed dance with a Negro escort proves 
he is broadminded, in the South, where the 
Negro problem ts acute, it proves merely that 
he is devoid of pride in his own race and 
ought to be ashamed of himself. (See Cos- 
mopolitan magazine, October 1955, p. 126.) 

On page 702 appears rather surprising 
datum: I quote; “In southern cities the 
Negro upper class will often adhere more 
closely to strict puritanical standards of con- 
duct than the white upper or middle class.” 
I've lived in the South all my life; the afore- 
mentioned just goes to show that we can 
always learn something. On page 1388, in 
the footnotes, Myrdal quotes Hortense Pow- 
dermaker: While they observe and incul- 
cate in their children the puritanical code 
of which their ancestors were deemed in- 
capable, the descendants of the whites from 
whom they learned the ideals of behavior 
are tending to greater laxity.” It's good to 
learn that the Puritan movement is being 
kept alive in this unsuspected corner, 

Also this will come as a surprise to most 
southerners. Myrdal's researches have upset 
previous notions of odors, On page 1213, he 
quotes one Ashley-Montagu who speaks from 
his experiences and anatomical laboratories 
that he “has never had any occasion to re- 
mark any appreciable difference of the 
Negro's genitalia as compared with those of 
whites." This quotation is in defense of 
Myrdal's case in chapter 6 that there are 
slight differences between the races but that 
the white man grossly exaggerates them in 
his imagination. On page 1213, he quotes 
further from the authority Ashley-Montagu: 
“Negroes do have a larger number of sweat 
glands than do whites. But this does not 
prove that their body odor is different. Many 
white authors refer, however, to such a dif- 
ference as an established fact.” Another 
authority, William Archer, in Through Afro- 
America, says: To the best of my belief, 
the body odor of which we hear so much is 
mainly a superstition.” This also is quoted 
on page 1213. So there's no further point in 
worrying about Negro odors. 

We cannot possibly do justice to this book 
in a few pages, as we have said; but we do 
wish to expose it as an alien product. In 
this vein let's see Myrdal's view of American 
womanhood. On page 560 he gets down to 
the case of insulting the South. He even 
stoops to the tactic of appraising lynching. 
He presents an array of authorities on this 
subject. He says “The danger of the Negros’ 
desire to rape white women has acquired a 
special ‘and strategic position in the defense 
of the lynching practice,” This. allow me to 
say, and in print, is positively false. The 
practice of lynching is not defended any- 
where, and lynching has disappeared as a 
menace to society, 

He quotes Tuskegee Institute's figures that 
“Between 1889 and 1940, 3,833 people were 
lynched, about four-fifths of whom were 
Negroes." This being true, some 900 were 
white folks, let it be said. However, by 
1950 the average had dropped to less than 
one a year. The cry of lynch-rule has been 
kept alive simply as a device for confusion. 
Myrdal continues that a visitor to the South 
will hear even today from lower class whites 
that ‘a lynching now and then’ is expedient 
or necessary in keeping the Negroes from be- 
coming ‘uppity’.” This sort of infiamma- 
tory statement in the book can do nothing 
beyond damage to the whole problem. It 
has no place in an honest appraisal of race 
relations. Nor has this quotation, page 562: 
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“The South has an obsession with sex 
which helps to make this region quite ir- 
rational in dealing with Negroes generally. 
In a special sense, too, as William Archer, 
Thomas P. Bailey, and Sir Harry Johnston 
early pointed out, lynching is a way of pun- 
ishing Negroes for the white Southerners’ 
own guilt feeling in violating Negro women, 
or for presumed Negro sexual superiority. 
The duliness and insecurity of rural south- 
ern life, as well as the eminence of emotional 
puritanical region, also create an emphasis 
upon sex in the South which especially af- 
fects adolescent, unmarried and climateric 
women, who are inclined to give significance 
to innocent incidents.” 

At this point he quotes Walter White, for 
years executive secretary of NAACP, and a 
Negro who claimed to be sixty-three-sixty- 
fourths white: “Lynching is much more an 
expression of southern fear of Negro progress 
than of Negro crime.” White, by the way, 
married a white woman. His absurd claim 
to be only one-sixty-fourth Negro is in line 
with much of the NAACP propaganda. To 
be that, it was necessary for at least one of 
his progenitors to have been full white for 
seven generations. 

The improbability of that sort of score- 
keeping is obvious. However, it is well- 
known in Atlanta, where his father was a 
mall- carrier, that both immediate parents 
had Negro blood. Therefore, add at least 
another generation. How many people can 
go back eight generations, especially where 
Negro lines are being traced? And yet the 
press generally, in the North, in his obituary, 
labeled him as stated above. 

On page 553 Myrdal says: “The South has 
the highest crime rates in the country. Both 
Negroes and whites in the South have a 
higher crime rate than the average for the 
Nation. Within the South, however, the 
number of convictions of Negroes is not much 
greater, on the average, than their propor- 
tion to the population.” That's Myrdal, the 
man to whom our august Supreme Court 
referred us in the famous footnote which 
Ike shrugged off. Let's look at the record. 

The late W. A. Bonger, professor at Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, in his work Race and 
Crime, says: “In contlusion, it must be re- 
marked that the criminality of Negroes in 
the Northern States is considerably higher 
than in the Southern States, actually 3 to 
1.“ These two foreign observers must have 
had different sources of facts. 

However, there is an actual record, and it 
supports Professor Bonger. The speech of 
Congressman JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, of Mis- 
sissippi, is quoted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record as of March 27, 1956. He says, “The 
big lie campaign touched off by the sociologi- 
cal fiat of the Supreme Court has reached 
such magnitude that the time has come to 
set the record straight.” 

He cites that “integrated Ohio sent more 
Negroes to prison in 1950 than did the segre- 
gated States of Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
South Carolina combined. Those 3 South- 
ern States, according to the 1950 census, have 
a Negro population that exceeds that of Ohio 
by 1,266,247." Jumping to the score farther 
east, Congressman WaLiams continues: “On 
a per capita basis, New York sent 9 times as 
many Negroes to the penitentiary as whites; 
Pennsylvania sent 8½ times as many Negroes 
to prison as whites. 

“New Jersey’s population is 7 percent 
Negro, but 35 percent of their felony con- 
victions were N . The same pat- 
tern holds true practically throughout the 
integrated States * *. The Negro crime 
rate is 681 percent of the white crime rate 
in the integrated States. The Negro crime 
rate in the segregated States, by contrast, is 
only 248 percent of the white crime rate.” 
These are figures submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice by the States and consti- 
tute the authentic record of the nation. 
Myrdal ran into figures of this nature (as of 
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his writing) and reflects them elsewhere in 
his book; why, therefore, would he make 
such a disparaging statement on page 553? 
It is obvious that he, as is true in all cases 
where I have examined findings of so-called 
interracial researches and organizations, sides 
with the Negro and impugns the white race. 

The book is tightly packed with all man- 
ner of data and interpretations aimed at the 
worst view of the Negro’s lot in this Nation; 
and it paints the whites, most especially in 
the South, as biased, bigotted, and shame- 
less. But, as will always be true of propa- 
ganda writing, the logic is faulty: on page 
1335 he quotes a Negro, J. W. Johnson, as 
speaking in most critical terms of the 
Supreme Court for having failed on occasion 
to side with the Negro. Said Johnson: “In 
the last analysis, he lost his vote because 
of the attitude of the Supreme Court.“ It was 
not surprising that the Supreme Court was 
under fire at that time, winning, along with 
the Constitution, the impatience of Myrdal, 
for he was writing in the early 1940's. But 
now the average white southerner is whip- 
lashed for not kowtowing to the current craze 
for the Negro vote, However, Myrdal has his 
glory: his book is cited by the Supreme Court 
as the final truth. 

A most telling reference appears on pages 
740, where Kelly Miller is quoted in his esti- 
mates of Booker T. Washington and Frederick 
Douglas; Washington was scored because he 
always deferred to the helpfulness of the 
white folks. Each became a Negro symbol 
of his time, even though of contrasting 
philosophy, said Miller} who concluded: 
“Thus all truly useful men must be, in a 
measure, time servers; for unless they serve 
their time, they can scarceely serve at all.” 
Myrdal would be happy, no doubt, and so 
would Miller, with the philosophy of Solicitor 
General Simon E. Sobeloff who participated 
in the Government's arguments before the 
Supreme Court before its decisions of May, 
1955, on how their edict of May 17, 1954, 
should be implemented, Said Sobeloff: “the 
court seeks (at times) the opportune time 
to (take action) just as Congress or any 
other policymaking body might.“ 

On the Court at the time the May 17, 1954, 

edict was written was Justice William O. 
Douglas, who, with all but two of his asso- 
ciates had never served a day as a judge 
before being elevated to that august Court. 
His book, We the Judges, is recently off the 
press. For those who have thought that a 
law is a law until repealed by due process, 
he has some startling thoughts. On page 
428 of his learned tome, in which he compares 
India's judiciary with ours, Justice Douglas 
says: 
“The judiciary must do more than dis- 
pense justice in cases and controversies, It 
must keep the charter of government cur- 
rent with the times.“ He brings in stare 
decisis (standing by prior principles and 
rules) on page 429: “Stare decisis is a prin- 
ciple of policy and not a mechanical formula 
of adherence to the latest decision, however 
recent and questionable, when such adher- 
ence involves Collision with a prior doctrine 
more embracing in its scope, intrinsically 
sounder, and verified by experience.” 

On page 431 he says that a judge finally 
“comes to formulate his own views, rejecting 
some earlier ones as false, and embracing 
others, He cannot do otherwise unless he 
lets men long dead and unaware of the prob- 
lems of the age in which he lives do his 
thinking for him.” This is a judge, bear in 
mind. A judge must not, therefore, be 
guided by the law and by duly constituted 
precedents, but he must do his own think- 
ing. I would say that the gentleman is mis- 
placed and should be in the legislative 
branch. 

And now—hear clearly in mind that this 
is the prize example of modern authority 
cited by our Supreme Court as fully justi- 
fying their edict reversing a hundred years 
of constitutional precedents, 


A 
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Corn and Feed Grain Program 


SPEECH 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Unton had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn 
to provide acreage reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, as you all know, I have 
no personal interest in this legislation. 
I do not grow any corn in my district. 
I doubt that any corn is grown in the 
entire city of New York. I have listened 
to this debate very attentively and I hope 
that all of the Members now listening 
will listen to me with the same attentive- 
ness with which I have listened to them. 

I listened in committee and I heard 
both sides, and many times I pleaded for 
unanimity. 

We from the city have no interest in 
this legislation. It will cost us money, 
but we are willing to spend money when- 
ever it is going to help a segment of the 
population of this country and we are 
certainly willing to spend money if it is 
going to help the farmers and create 
general prosperity in this country. We 
are willing to spend money provided that 


it is a just expenditure of money. But 1 


certainly do not like, and I do not think 
it is the American way, to come here and 
say that it is either this legislation or no 
legislation. I think it is the purpose of 
the Congress to legislate and that this 
prerogative does not belong to the ad- 
ministration. 

I admired the statement of our distin- 
guished Speaker on yesterday when he 
said those very words, when he said that 
he had served under many Presidents and 
he had occasion to disagree with them, 
whether they were Democrats or Repub- 
licans. I will not transfer my authority 
to legislate to anyone, and I do not think 
that any Members of this House, be he 
Democrat or Republican, should transfer 
that authority. 

This is the question I would like to ask 
the Republican side of the House. What 
Is so perfect about the Andresen bill? 
When the administration came before 
our committee they opposed it. There 
must be something in it that the admin- 
istration does not like.* If the Repub- 
lican administration comes here and is 
opposed to the Andresen bill, how am I, 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., to vote on this 
legislation? 

May I say this? I did not rise to talk 
until the gentleman from Missouri { Mr. 
Jones! Offered his amendment. Because 
I am in some doubt I appreciated his 
amendment which limits itself to this 
so-called emergency. 

I also think that the amendment here, 
limiting it to 1 year, is a very good one. 
I think that we should have more time 
to consider this very serious legislation. 
I believe both sides should be amenable 
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to suggestions at all times and not take 
the position it is either this or that. 
That is my expression to the House. I 
believe the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. JONES] is 
a good one. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman referred to an amendment 
which I had proposed. This amendment 
is agreed to by quite a substantial num- 
ber of members of the Committee on 
Agriculture. We have offered it in good 
faith. It is a short amendment. It is 
one to handle an existing emergency. 

The gentleman says he does not raise 
corn in his district, and I am inclined to 
agree with him, but certainly he eats 
poultry, dairy products, meat, and the 
other things that come from corn, and 
he is interested in getting good quality 
products and getting them at reasonable 
prices. We expect to give the gentleman 
just exactly that. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I agree with what the 
gentleman says, but is it not also true 
that in committee there was a division, a 
very strong division, on the gentleman's 
amendment? Is it not also true that 
when we deal with farm legislation—and 
this is my expressed view, which I have 
expressed many times—that there ought 
to be unanimity among the farmers? 
There should not be a 14-to-12 division 
in committee and hope to get a favorable 
decision on the floor. 


Corn and Feed Grain Program 


SPEECH 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage-reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for other 
purposes. N 
THE ANDRESEN CORN EMERGENCY AMENDMENT 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, when the Committee rose on 
yesterday we had concluded general de- 
bate and the first section of H. R. 4901 
was read, after which I offered an 
amendment which the Clerk has just 
reported. I want to discuss that amend- 
ment in the time alloted to me in order 
that I can clear up any misunderstand- 
ing as to the purpose and intent of the 
amendment. 

This amendment is the substance of 
H. R. 3011 with the elimination of sec- 
tion 2 in that bill dealing with price 
supports, which have been found to be 
unnecessary, and providing amendments 
to the Soil Bank Act. In the first place, 
those were the changes that were made 
in the amendment that I proposed. 

The amendment proposes that the 
corn-acreage allotment for each of the 


1957 


Crop years 1957, 1958, and 1959, shall 
be not less than 51 million acres, At 

present time and under the old 
formula the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
accordance with that formula, has fixed 
the acreage for the 1957 corn crop at 
37.3 million acres. This amendment of 
mine seeks to raise that to 51 million 
acres for the 3 crop years, which will 
then be the termination of the acreage 
reserve in the soil bank. 

In the second place, I have eliminated, 
as I said before, the support-price sec- 
tion of my original bill, which fixes the 
minimum support price to be given to 
Corn in the commercial corn area for 
the farmer who complies with the corn- 
Acreage allotment at not less than 75 
Percent of parity. That is existing law. 
It is not necessary to have a repetition 
of that in this legislation, so I omitted 
it from my amendment after conferring 
with my colleagues. The amendment 
comes to you now without the price-sup- 
Port provision, which is already pro- 
tected by existing law. 

I have an opinion from the General 
Counsel of the Department of Agricul- 
ture setting forth those facts, which I 
will include in the Recorp, but I will not 
read it here now because I think it is 
generally recognized by all Members 
familiar with the agricultural laws that 
we have heretofore passed a law fixing 
the support price between 75 and 90 
1 of parity for all basic commodi- 

es. 


This letter from the Department which 
Will be placed in the Record is in my 
Opinion a correct interpretation of the 
law and, therefore, the price support 
Sections were not necessary in the bill 
or‘amendment. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
or AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE or THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington D. C., March 5, 1957. 
Hon. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ANDRESEN: This re- 
Sponds to your request for a statement of 
existing law regarding the minimum level of 
Price support on corn grown in the com- 
mercial corn area by producers who comply 
with their acreage allotments. 

The principal provisions of law which gov- 
ern in the situation stated above are a part 
Of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 
Section 101 of that act provides in sub- 
Stance that price support must be made 
Available to producers of basic agricultural 
Commodities who are cooperators in the 
Price-support programs at the levels of sup- 
Port specified in the supply percentage tables 
thereafter stated in the section. The sup- 
Ply percentage table applicable to corn is 
in section 101 (a) and the minimum support 
level therein authorized is 75 percent of 
Parity. 

It follows that under the laws now in ef- 
fect the level of price support for corn to 
Producers in the commercial corn area who 
comply with their acreage allotments cannot 
be less than 75 percent of the parity price 
for such corn at the beginning of the mar- 
keting year. The level could be set higher 
than 75 percent of parity depending upon 
the relationship of normal supply to actual 
supply. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. FARRINGTON, 
General Counsel, 


To secure the benefit of the price sup- 
Port, which is now fixed at $1.36 a bushel 
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for 1957 in the commercial corn area, a 
farmer must comply with his corn-acre- 
age allotment. That is No. 1. That is 
also a provision in my amendment. In 
addition, a farmer must not only comply 
with his corn-acreage allotment but 
must also place 15 percent of that corn 
acreage allotment in the acreage reserve, 
or an acreage equal to 15 percent of his 


corn allotment of other tillable land in 


the conservation reserve of the soil 
bank. 
THE ANDRESEN AMENDMENT 

That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the acreage allotment for corn for 
each of the calendar years 1957, 1958, and 
1959 shali not be less than 51 million acres. 

Sec: 2. Section 106 of the Soll Bank Act is 
amended by adding a new subsection at the 
end thereof as follows: 

“(c) For the purpose of price support in 
the commercial corn-producing area for any 
crop of corn for which an acreage-reserve 
program is in effect a cooperator' shall be a 
producer who (1) devotes an acreage of crop- 
land (tilled in normal rotation), at the option 
of the producer, to either the acreage-reserve 
program for corn or the conservation-reserve 
program, equal to 15 percent of such pro- 
ducer’s farm allotment for corn, and (2) does 
not exceed the farm acreage allotment for 
corn.“ 


That should be clear to everyone be- 
cause it is very simple and easily under- 
standable. 

A farmer does not, therefore, neces- 
Sarily have to put his cornland in in 
order to get the benefit of price sup- 
ports. He must, however, comply with 
his corn-acreage allotment. Then, he 
can use other tillable land and place it 
in the conservation reserve; or if he 
takes cornland, he will place ‘it in the 
acreage reserve. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. It is clear then that 
the farmer does not have to actually re- 
duce his corn acreage under this bill in 
order to be eligible for soil-bank pay- 
ments; is that correct? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
correct. He must comply with his corn- 
acreage allotment. If he takes some 
tillable land, up to 15 percent, of his 
corn-acreage allotment, then that goes 
into the conservation reserve and not 
into the acreage reserve, as provided in 
the majority bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. That means, however, 
that a man must take his reduction in 
cornland plus the fact that if it goes 
into the acreage reserve, this is addi- 
tional acreage on top of it. Is that right? 
If he takes the acreage in corn, he takes 
a reduction in other tillable land. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He will 
get a new corn-acreage aloltment, if this 
amendment prevails, based on 51 million 
acres for the commercial corn area. 
Then, he can take 15 percent of other 
tillable land based on the corn acreage 
allotment and place it in the conserva- 
tion reserve to get conservation reserve 
payments but not acreage reserve pay- 
ments. There is a difference between 
the two because the average conservation 
acreage payment, I think, is about $12 
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or $15 an acre whereas if he kept that 
out of the cornland, then he would re- 
ceiye approximately $40 or $42 an acre, 
which would be his payment. That 
would be his payment. That would be 
an actual reduction of his corn acreage 
allotted for this year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. To clarify this portion 
of the gentleman's amendment to the 
soil bank act for 1956, if a Farmer elects 
to put land in the conservation reserve, 
as the gentleman has explained, is he 
then in full compliance even though he 
puts no land in the soil bank? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
conservation reserve is part of the soil 
bank. 

Mr. JENSEN. I realize that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He 
must comply with the corn acreage allot- 
ment at the same/time. 

Mr. JENSEN. He must comply with 
his corn acreage allotment, but what I 
am trying to find out is this. If he puts 
land in the conservation reserve, which 
pays say $10 or $15 an acre; will he then 
be in full compliance and be entitled to 
seal corn under this act? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If he 
complies with the corn-acreage allot- 
ment, in answer to the gentleman, then 
he is entiled to his price support. 

Mr. JENSEN. And, if it is other than 
cornland? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. It has to be tilable land. 

Mr. JENSEN. I understand that. So, 
under those conditions that farmer 
would be in full compliance and could re- 
ceive the benefits provided in the bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
complies with my amendment. 

Mr. JENSEN. And he could seal corn 
under the regular program? Is that 
right? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? The 
gentleman made a statement that the 
farmer could be required to put 15 per- 
cent of his corn acreage in the soil bank. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Not 
corn acreage. He can put either corn 
agreage, that is 15 percent of his corn 
acreage, or his 15 percent of his other 
tillable land into the soil-bank program. 

Mr, COOLEY. But he is not required 
to do it—he may do it; is that correct? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No; I 
would construe my amendment to mean 
that was one of the requirements. We 
want to make this soil bank work, and in 
order to make it work we have added 
that provision here. The soil bank has 
never had a fair trial. It went into oper- 
ation late last year after corn and other 
products were planted. We want to get 
a full year’s trial on it, and we have the 
opportunity to get it by passing this 
emergency legislation so that the farm- 
ers can know what they can do. In that 
way we will know whether the soil bank 
works or not. 


Mr. JENSEN. The reason you are per- 


‘mitting him to put a part of his land in 


the conservation reserve is because he 
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will take some land that was in grain 
last year and put it in the conservation 
reserve, and by so doing we will have a 
reduction in our overall grain supply? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. The gentleman is correct. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, considerable was 
said yesterday about the cost of the pro- 
gram. I have had the experts in the De- 
partment of Agriculture figure the cost 
of my amendment, and also the cost of 
H. R. 4901 proposed by our distin- 
guished chairman [Mr. Cootey]. I do 
not have time to read the letter from the 
Department but I will place it in the 
Recorp. In substance, the letter states 
that my amendment will not raise the 
appropriation one iota. There is abso- 
Jutely sufficient authorization to cover the 
entire program that has already been 
set up in the budget and that is before 
the Appropriations Committee at the 
present time. 

Some speaker who was talking for the 
committee bill said yesterday that my 
bill would raise the cost of the operation 
of the program by $2 billion. There is 
no correctness in fact in that statement, 
The experts in the Department of Agri- 
culture, men who have been working on 
this program, say that my amendment 
will not increase the cost one dollar. The 
authorization has been made and the ap- 
propriations requested in the budget will 
cover my amendment without one addi- 
tional cent. 


On the other hand, the same experts 
have analyzed the committee bill, and 
they state definitely—and I will place 
this in the Recorp—"thus the total po- 
tential cost involved in the committee 
bill is about $950 milion.” Nearly a bil- 
lion dollars. If you are interested in 
economy, here is a chance for you to help 
reduce Government expenditures rather 
than to increase the budget and the ap- 
propriation by $1 billion to carry out the 
provisions of the committee bill. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 6, 1957. 
Hon. Avoust H. ANDRESEN, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ANDRESEN: This is in 
reply to your request for information as to 
the potential costs of H. R. 3011, as amended, 
as compared with H. R. 4901. 

Under H. R. 3011 no additional funds are 
authorized. Any payments earned by corn 
producers would be part of the $750 million 
maximum already authorized for the acreage 
reserve program. The proportionate share 
budgeted for corn for the 1957 acreage reserve 

is $217.5 million. 

On the other hand, under H. R. 4901 the 
maximum which can be earned in any one 
year under the acreage reserve program is in- 
creased from $750 million to $1 billion: The 
maximum which can be earned under the 
feed grain portion of this bill is $300 million. 
In addition, section 2 of H, R. 4901 does not 
establish any budgetary limits and all earn- 
ings are in addition to the 81 billion potential 
mentioned above. Section 2 of H. R. 4901 
provides for a feed grain diversion payment 
on the basis of 18 percent of the respective 
acreage allotments for each of the basic 
commodities times the corn rate per acre, or 
60 percent of the support price times the 
normal yield of the feed grain diverted in the 
county whichever is higher, but in no event 
less than $10 per acre. On the basis of a 
commodity by commodity analysis of this 
item a maximum of $696 million can be 
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earned. Thus the total potential cost in- 
volved in this bill is about $950 million. 
Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, 
Secretary. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. And is it not correct 
to say that in addition to the potential 
cost there must be added the cost of 
administration? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question but what it will take a 
large number of men to cover the com- 
mittee bill, because it takes in the whole 
country. I do not quarrel with that, It 
takes in the whole country, but the com- 
mittee bill will involve a tremendous 
amount in administrative expense to de- 
termine all the factors that are covered 
by the bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. If I understand you 
correctly, then, the question was asked 
so many times yesterday as to the cost 
of the so-called committee bill—it is esti- 
mated by the best official reports you can 
get as being $950 million additional? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, That is 
right. Nine hundred and fifty million 
dollars is the very best estimate, if the 
program is carried out. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I would like to 
ask a clarifying question if I may. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
sorry; my time is about up. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I wish the gen- 
tleman had an extra minute; I would 
like to clarify this. 


Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Un- 
doubtedly. some question will be raised 
during the course of this debate on the 
so-called Daniel amendment: The Dan- 
jel amendment was adopted last year. 
It establishes the support price outside 
of the commercial corn area providing 
there is a support price in the commer- 
cial corn area for noncompliance corn. 
There has been no support price estab- 
lished for noncompliance corn up to the 
present time, but we have every reason 
to believe that there will be, and if there 
is, corn grown outside the commercial 
corn area will be 8245 percent of the 
support price established within the 
commercial corn area. I also have a 
letter on that which will be placed in 
the Recorp showing the effect of the 
Daniel amendment. 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Washington, D. C., March 5, 1957, 
Hon. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN ANDRESEN: This re- 
sponds to your request for my advice con- 
cerning the legal requirements with respect 
to price support for corn in the noncommer- 
cial area under section 308 (d) (3) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Under section 308 (d) (3) if, for the 1957 
crop, price support is made available in the 
commercial corn-producing area on noncom- 
pliance corn (1. e., to producers who do not 
comply with their corn acreage allotments), 
price support must be made available on corn 
produced outside the commercial area at a 
level which meets the following require- 
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ments: (1) it must be not less than 70 per- 
cent of the parity price of corn as of October 
1, 1957, and (2) it must be a level which the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines is fair 
and reasonable in relation to the level at 
Which price support is made available for 
noncompliance corn in the commercial area, 
taking into consideration specified factors. 
These factors include the normal price rela- 
tionship between corn inside and outside the 
area, the supply of corn outside the area in 
relationship to the demand therefor, and the 
ability to dispose of stocks of corn outside 
the area acquired under the price-support 


ogram. 

Section 308 (d) (3) does not control the 
level at which price support is made. avail- 
able for noncompliance corn in the commer- 
cial area. Such level is controlled by section 
101 (d) (5) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, which authorizes price support 
to be made available for noncompliance corn 
at such level, not in excess of the level of 
price support for compliance corn, as the 
Secretary determines will facilitate the ef- 
fective operation of the price-support pro- 
gram. The level at which noncompliance 
corn is supported in the commercial area 
rests, therefore, within the discretion of the 
Secretary, subject to the imitation that such 
level cannot exceed the level of support for 
compliance corn, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. FARRINGTON, 
General Counsel. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota may be permitted to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. What is the basic rea- 
son for the difference between the price 
in the commercial corn-growing area 
and other areas of the country? Is not 
that discrimination? Why not treat 
everybody alike? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
a good argument, for all the other basic 
commodities have that kind of treat- 
ment. It happens that the commercial 
corn area takes in a little more than 800 
counties where corn is grown in this 
country. Outside of that area, and I can 
say it has expanded, they do not raise as 
much corn as they do in the commercial 
corn area, 

Mr, FULTON. My point is that 
if you do establish a support price on 
corn outside the commercial corn-grow- 
ing area, then if a price is established 
for support, why is it not the same? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. All I 
can say to the gentleman is that I did 
not have anything to do with fixing the 
commercial corn area. I was against it, 
and I am still against it or any expansion 
in the production of corn. I hope our 
committee can get together and write a 
general law changing that section of the 
act of 1938 so that we can get on a proper 
basis all over the country. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
Not want to yield for a speech. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I did not come 
down to heckle the gentleman. 

Mr. AUGUST H, ANDRESEN. I will 
Yield for a question, but I refuse to yield 
for a speech. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I would like to 
ask a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
Point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I ask that the well 
be cleared. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan makes a point of order 
that the ‘well should be cleared. The 
gentleman will step back to the seats to 
ask his question. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I want to ask a 
question about the 51 million acre base. 

Mr. HOFFMAN; Mr. Chairman, I in- 
Sist on my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri will suspend. We want 
to comply strictly with the rules. The 
gentleman will stand back out of the 
Well, please, while the question is pro- 
Pounded. 

Mr, CHRISTOPER. I want to know 
about the allotment under that base. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Now, 
let me explain the base of the new acre- 
age for the commercial corn area. 

Mr. COAD. We did not get the ques- 
tion. What is the question? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Let 
Me answer it. I have anticipated what 
it is going to be. This would establish 
a new allotment for the commercial corn 
Area of 51 million acres. The former 
Corn acreage allotment is based on 37 
Million acres. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. That is right. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If we 
Pass this bill, and I expect we will, the 
new corn acreage allotment for each 
farm where they raise corn will be in- 
Creased on the 51 million acre basis. 
pees that answer the gentleman's ques- 

on? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. One more 
Question, if I may, Is the farmer when 
he gets his new corn allotment required 
to place a part of that new acreage in 

the soil bank? Or can he plant his 
Share of that 51 million acres and be in 
Compliance? Is it mandatory? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He 
has to place 15 percent of his corn acre- 
age allotment in the bank either out of 

corn acreage or out of other tillable 
land on the farm to be in compliance. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 

diana, 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. I think it is fair to 
Say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Concerning the differential between com- 
Mercial and noncommercial counties 
that the commercial counties are deter- 
Mined entirely upon a formula which, 
in brief, makes them either a corn-pro- 
ducing county or a non-corh-producing 
County. A person who is producing 
Corn in a commercial county is entitled 
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to certain support programs and ceiling 
provisions. As a matter of administra- 
tive procedure, let me say that in coun- 
ties where there is very little corn it 
would be excessive in cost to provide 
ceiling arrangements. Soin those areas 
corn, where it is only partially grown, 
is treated in the same category as other 
supplemental feed grains. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion to my remarks. 

If you are interested in economy, if 
you are interested in putting through 
an emergency program for the commer- 
cial corn areas, then you should cast your 
vote for my amendment. I urge you to 
do so. The time is urgent. Corn plant- 
ing is only a few weeks away and the 
farmer must make his plans if he is going 
to properly get his crop into the ground. 

Furthermore, let me point out to you 
that the life of the soil bank, its failure 
or success, depends upon the enactment 
and the passage of my amendment. I 
am satisfied that this amendment will 
be enacted into law and approved at the 
other end of the Avenue. I am also con- 
vinced that the committee bill will not 
be approved. I am not telling you how 
to vote; I am just urging you to vote for 
the Andresen amendment which repre- 
sents the best opinion of the minority 
members of our committee, and they are 
unanimous on that point. 


Corn and Feed Grain Program 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE | OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (4901) to establish a 
minimum acreage allotment for corn, to pro- 
vide acreage reserve programs for diverted 
acres and for feed grains, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Andresen amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think all of us know 
now just how unfortunate this day is for 
those constituents of ours who till the 
soil of our Nation. I said yesterday that 
the house of agriculture is divided. We 
all know now that the house of agricul- 
ture is divided. It is unfortunate that 
we are divided along political lines be- 
cause corn is one of the great crops of our 
country and it is grown in just about 
every section of this vast Republic of 
ours. 

I have taken the floor now to resent 
the castigation of our committee by a 
member of that committee. 

I have served on that-committee for 
22 years. Every man and woman in this 
House knows that I have been proud of 


every member of our committee. I have 


praised them throughout this country as 
friends of the farmers, as dedicated pub- 
lic servants, as men who wanted to serve 
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not only agriculture but all the people 
of our Nation. 

Now we sit here in this Hall today and 
hear Mr. Hitt from Colorado come here 
in an effort to besmirch, malign, and 
slander the Committee on Agriculture 
and, worst of all, he did it in a vicious 
and a sinister fashion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. I did not interrupt 
you and I am not going to yield. 

Mr. HILL, You are not telling the 
truth. 

Mr. COOLEY. You admitted here in 
this well of the House today, and it will 
be in the Recorp tomorrow if you are 
brave enough to leave it in there, and 
your constituents will read what you 
said, that you voted to report a bill out 
purely for the purpose of saving the po- 
litical life of one of its members. And 
you ought to leave it in the Recorp. 
When one of your own colleagues chal- 
lenged you, because it was hard for him 
to believe that you would make such an 
admission on the floor of the House, that 
you yourself had been actuated by poli- 
tics in voting out a bill. 

I still think we have one of the finest 
committees in this Congress, and I say 
that notwithstanding Mr. H' s mem- 
bership on the committee, because I am 
devoted to him. I have admired him, 
and I have bragged on him as I have the 
other members of that committee. 

I want you to know this, that never 
before in my life have I begged people to 
cooperate in the drafting of legislation 
to the extent that we begged the Repub- 
licans, during consideration of this mat- 
ter. This gentleman here on the front 
row, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER], has made a reasonable and a 
plausible suggestion, but do you think 
anybody on the committee will offer that 
as an amendment? His suggestion was, 
Why do we not just deal with corn in all 
sections of the country and eliminate the 
treatment of other feed grains? Is not 
that the gentleman’s position? That is 
perfectly plausible and reasonable. I for 
one would be willing to sit down right 
now and work it out. 

But if you adopt the Andresen amend- 
ment, everything is over. You could not 
then bring in Mr. SPRINGER’s idea and put 
it into this bill. If there is something in 
this bill that-is bad, I challenge every one 
of you to offer an amendment to strike 
out some part of it. If you do not like 
the $10 minimum or the $50 maximum, 
if you do not like section 3, take it out. 
But for goodness’ sake, do not let us 
stand here and pass a bill merely because 
it bears the name of AUGUST ANDRESEN. 

What happened to Mr. Benson's bill? 
You all are so proud of Mr. Benson and 
his record. Why has not someone intro- 
duced his bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

(Mr. COOLEY asked and was given 
permission to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 
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Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman, Iam 
sure, understands that the responsibility 
for drafting legislation dealing with agri- 
culture is on the part of the committee. 
In the past I have heard the gentleman 
speak unkindly of Mr. Benson. I am a 
little surprised that he would object to 
the committee’s having written its own 
bill. Specifically, I would like to ask the 
gentleman this: What the gentleman has 
just said is an admission as of today that 
his bill, that he is sponsoring, is not per- 
fect and should be amended? 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me be heard on 
that. I have no pride of authorship, 
My name is on it because Mr. ANDRESEN 
did not want to leave his name on it after 
we had worked our will on the bill. 

I introduced the bill to bring it to the 
House in a sincere effort to provide for 
the corn-growing area. This is exactly 
what they wanted. I, for one, would 
right now consider seriously, and I 
talked to Mr. ANDRESEN about it, substi- 
tuting our corn section for his corn sec- 
tion, but we canont substitute clear 
across the board. 

Mr. HALLECK. May Iask the gentle- 
man a second question, if the gentleman 
will permit me? There is no difference 
then between the majority and the mi- 
nority members of the committee as to 
the sections of the bill dealing with the 
problems of the commercial corn area. 

Mr. COOLEY. There is quite a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. HALLECK. I thought I under- 
stood you to say just now so far as you 
were concerned, you were willing to take 
the Andresen bill and substitute that for 
the corn section of your bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. I said I was willing to 
consider it. We gave him in this bill, 

as I understand it, just about 51 million 
acres. That is what he has asked for. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, there 
is substantial agreement between the 
majority and the minority Members? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is on that matter. 

Mr. HALLECK. In other words, there 
is substantial agreement between the 
majority and the minority Members as 
to what is needed with respect to corn. 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course, I am only 
speaking for myself, and I am not speak- 
ing for other members of the committee, 
but so far as I am concerned, I said in 
the committee I will let you write the 
corn section, but for Heaven's sake let us 
deal with corn across the Nation as Mr. 
Benson and Mr, McLain said we should 
deal with it and not just throw away 
$217 million and come up with more feed 
grain next year than we had last year. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman correctly stated that my name 
was on the original bill. It was on the 
original bill which is the corn bill. 
Then, the majority members of the com- 
mittee voted to substitute their own bill 
for rap corn bill, and my name was still 
on it. 
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Mr. COOLEY. You could not say that 
it was our bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
Cooley bill is not the Andresen bill in 
any shape or form. 

Mr. COOLEY. I know that. I agree. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PoacE] 
said yesterday that it was not a perfect 
bill. I said I thought it was a pretty well 
worked out bill. Now, if you want to 
strike out some part of it, let us face up to 
it and start striking out. -But, do not 
oppose this substitute. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Why 
do you not strike it all out and vote for 
the Andresen bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to please my dear 
friend, but I am trying to get across one 
thing. You are here now asking for 
$217 million to give it away in the com- 
mercial corn area, and you will accom- 
plish nothing. 


Corn and Feed Grain Program 


SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for 
other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 212 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, first, I think there are as good men 
on the Republican side as on the Demo- 
cratic side with reference to agriculture. 
During my 18 years I have seen splendid 
work by Democrats on that great com- 
mittee and by Republicans on that great 
committee. Yesterday and today I have 
had the feeling that I was more or less 
attending the burial of the remains of 
the farm bloc which used to do so much 
good for agriculture in America. I am 
sorry to have to witness what I witnessed 
yesterday and today. 

When we consider the greatest of all 
occupations is agriculture, when we con- 
sider that corn is the one great com- 
modity we think of when we talk about 
agriculture, and finally after a lot of 


political harangue, I get an opportunity’ 


on the second amendment to be offered to 
this legislation today, to speak for 2½ 
minutes. 

The purpose of my amendment is 
simply this: It is recognized in the Mid- 
west that the present law makes it im- 
possible for a man who has failed to 
comply with his corn allotment to even 
offer barleyland or oatland to go into 
the conservation reserve, for which he 
could expect an average of $10 an acre. 
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Because of that law—and I called it to 
the attention of the House last year, and 
you all know that I am very much inter- 
ested in the soil bank. I was the initia- 
tor of it in the Congress of the United 
States. We made a mistake last year 
when we made it impossible for 60 per- 
cent of the corn farmers, who failed to 
comply, to at the same time offer to put 
feed grain acreage in the conservation 
reserve at $10 an acre. At the same time, 
we all agree that it is the feed grain 
production that has corn in trouble. My 
amendment simply corrects that situa- 
tion. 

If you will recall, last year several of 
the leading agriculturalists on both sides 
of the House said it should have been in 
the legislation. Accept this amendment, 
and you will prevent the production of 
150 million bushels of oats and barley 
which would otherwise go into direct 
competition with corn. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that 
your amendment will do more for the 
little farmer who would like to get into 
the soijl-bank program than any amend- 
ment that could possibly be offered to 
this bill? ; 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I feel so. 

Mr. JENSEN. And is it not also a 
fact that if your amendment prevails 
there will be more acres of corn taken 
out of production and put into the soil- 
—_ reserve than otherwise would be the 

act? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think 
the gentleman from Iowa will agree with 
me that the basic purpose of the soil 
bank has been forgotten. We have gone 
into an extensive acreage reserve pro- 
gram which has no conservation fea- 
tures in the least. We are being asked 
by our Subcommittee on Agriculture Ap- 
propriations to put up $1,254,000,000 for 
this coming fiscal year. 


Legislative Issues as Viewed by Voters 
of the Seventh Congressional District 
of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include the re- 
sults of a questionnaire sent to 53,000 
voting households in the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Virginia. Answers 
were received from 6,476 of them, as com- 
pared with 3,668 returns on a question- 
naire sent the same number of families 
last year. 

The questions and results follow: 
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2. A bill in Congress 
financing local ekor construction, sub; 
J. For the operation of the United States Government in the fiscal year ending June 30, there is being Spe pur- 


ould 


2. That the Attorney General might bring lawsuits, with Jawyers and court expenses paid by the taxpayers, 
to recover moncy oD a who claim their civil rights have been violated. 
3. That citizens, under Federal court injunction, might be sentenced to prison without jury trial for violating, 


9. A bill in Congress provides for an increase in overall number of immigrants admitted to the United States each 


10. Do you favor the bill in Congress which provides thut Hawaii and part of Alaska become the 49th and 50th States 


Many of those returning the ques- 
tionnaire expressed doubt that the 
language of question No. 6 describes 
fairly the provisions of the pending civil 
rights legislation. This merits special 
Comment, because I believe it is highly 
important for the people to realize how 
drastic the bill is. If the question is un- 
believable, it is only because the bill is 
Unbelievable. Space did not permit in- 
Cluding other incredible elements of the 
legislation. 

Senator Byrd has described it accu- 
Tately as the most vicious proposal ever 
Made to Congress.” Mr. Virginius Dab- 
hey, the enlightened editor of the Rich- 
Mond Times Dispatch, has said: 

The civil-rights program also appears to 
Negate the right to trial by jury, and it would 
enable the Attorney General to file, at public 
expense, suits on behalf of persons who con- 
tend that their civil rights have ben violated. 
Another provision would seem to empower a 
Proposed civil rights commission to summon 
any citizen from any part of the United 
States to any other part to defend himself 
Against charges the nature of which was 
Completely unknown to him prior to receipt 
Of the subpena. 


Is it a self-conscious anger born of em- 
assment which seems to prompt 
Pseudo-liberals to cry unfair!“ or 
“bias!” when their proposals are made 
to sana public judgment for what they 
re - 


Minnesota, Milton Rosen, and the Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past several days I have been in- 


serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
newspaper articles dealing with the re- 
cent visit of Mr. Milton Rosen, Com- 
missioner of Public Utilities in St. Paul, 
Minn., to Birmingham. While in Bir- 
mingham, Mr. Rosen was interviewed by 
our local newspapermen and stated that 
northerners are often misinformed about 
the condition of Negroes in the South. 
His remarks have been criticized by 
Negroes in St. Paul, who have demanded 
that he resign his office. 

As a followup, it is my privilege, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, to in- 
sert in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared in the Wednesday, March 6 
issue of the Birmingham (Ala.) News. 
The editorial follows: 

MINNESOTA, MILTON ROSEN, AND THE TRUTH 

Down to Alabama recently came Milton 
Rosen, holder of an elective office, that of 
public utilities commissioner in St. Paul, 
Minn. This community and its sister city 
across the northern reach of the Mississippi 
River, Minneapolis, have relatively few Negro 
citizens, though Indlans—segregated In- 
dians—are for them a problem. 

In Birmingham, Mr. Rosen found abso- 
lutely no Negroes hanging from tree limbs, 
he saw no rioting and the Negro people he 
observed did not appear to be victims of 
lashes and broadax blows. So he allowed 
himself to be quoted during a press con- 
ference in Mayor Morgan's office, as saying 
the people in the North are not completely 
informed as to the condition of Dixie’s 
Negro citizens. 

Back home, Commissioner Rosen has run- 
into a barrage of criticism, principally from 
Negro groups, a dining car union local and 
the chief of the St. Paul Urban League. His 
critics don't like what he said down here 
and contend that they don’t understand how 
Rosen could hold the views he expressed. 
The union group demanded his resigna- 
tion. 

Lamented the commissioner in a letter 
to our mayor: “No matter who you tell the 
truth to sometimes you step on other peo- 
ple's toes.“ 


No objective southerner is going to con- 
tend that the lot of the Negro is everything 
it might be, and Mr. Rosen didn’t say that. 
True, too, as the Minnesota dissenters 
contend, there have been riotings and bomb- 
ings, and law and order have been threat- 
ened from time to time. This disturbs law- 
abiding southerners even more than it dis- 
turbs Yankees. 

But the commissioner was merely trying to 
say that the lot of Negroes is not miserable 
as many up North have tried to say It was. 

The hard fact remains that Mr. Rosen is 
eminently correct in stating that northern- 
ers are often misinformed about the South, 
and the southern point of view. Many a 
northerner who has moved South to take a 
place in the rapidly expanding Dixie indus- 
trial development knows this, and will admit 
it. Mr. Rosen simply learned in short order 
what a lot of others have learned. 

‘The Minnesotan is a candid, honest man. 
We trust he sticks by his 

If the firing gets too hot, however, let him 
consider moving down here. He's a man who 
wouldn't find it difficult to fit in. Set an- 
other plate at the table, Maw, we might have 
comp'ny.“ 


New Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. Plant 
Publicizes Wilkes-Barre Throughout 
United States, Canada, and South 
America 


EXTENSITION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record on March 1, 1957, which dis- 
cusses the impact which the new Eber- 
hard Faber Pencil Co. plant has made 
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on Wilkes-Barre and the prestige and 
good public relations which have accrued 
as a result of this new installation: 

Wilkes-Barre through its industrial fund 
has aided the world’s oldest and largest 
pencil company to establish its worldwide 
headquarters at Crestwood Industrial Park. 
Now, when the wheels of the modern factory 
have deen turning for scarcely 2 months, 
Eberhard Faber returns the favor by publi- 
cizing Wilkes-Barre throughout the United 
States, Canada, and South America. 

Greater Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Com- 
merce's monthly publication Progress bears 
evidence of this fact as 10,000 issues carry 
the story of the company and of Wilkes- 
Barre abroad—and at the pencil company's 
expense. In the past this area has suffered 
adversely because of damaging and; in more 
instances than not, half-truths which have 
been published. Now, the tables are turned. 

The prestige and the good public relations 
resulting from the splendid cooperative ef- 
fort of Eberhard Faber cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents, 


Cloyd H. Marvin, President of George 
Washington University 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
George Washington University cele- 
brated the 30th anniversary of the presi- 
dency of Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin. I was 
particularly thrilled with this event be- 
cause Dr. Marvin was born and raised in 
my hometown of Findlay, Ohio. On the 
occasion of this celebration, Dr. Marvin 
was besieged with congratulations and 
praise from well wishers in all walks of 
life, including President Eisenhower. 
However, the most significant tributes 
came from the university itself, where 
Dr. Marvin has devoted his time and tal- 
ents for three decades. The following 
editorial from the university publication 
the Hatchet is significant: 

PRESIDENT MARVIN BUILDS A UNIVERSITY 


At this time we wish to express our sincere 
admiration and deep respect for Cloyd H. 
Marvin, president of the George Washington 
University. For 30 years, President Marvin 
has worked with and for the faculty and 
the students making the university what 
it is today. This tribute, conceived and exe- 
cuted by the student body, can only show 
a small measure of our gratitude. 

When President Marvin came to this 
university from the University of Arizona 
in 1927 it, was a small and not fully ac- 
credited school frequently referred to as 
the “G Street High School.” Today it is 
accredited on the same basis as are the other 
great universities of our Nation. During 
the 30 years President Marvin has been here, 
enroliment has tripled, university endow- 
ments have become 4 times as great and 
the actual physical properties of the uni- 
versity, such as buildings, have increased al- 
most 18 times. Today the university owns 
930,782 square feet of land as compared to 
the 139,771 square feet it owned in 1927, 
There are now more than twice as many 
members of the full-time faculty as there 
were in 1927 and more than 3 times as many 
part-time faculty members. 
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But a university is not made wholly of 
stone and mortar, books and bank accounts, 
nor can we measure the man who has made 
the university great solely by these means, 
Behind the buildings, the endowment funds 
and other tangible assets, there must be a 
guiding spirit to unify and inspire. Presi- 
dent Marvin has provided that spirit for our 
university. 

It is a spirit of academic freedom and in- 
tegrity, a firm belief in democratic princi- 
ples and in democracy, a belief in the Na- 
tion and the youth of the Nation. It arises 
from a belief in himself and the things that 
he stands for: “Education has been and 
will continue to be the means of building 
hope in our democratic society, Educational 
disciplines assumed for democracy, will over- 
come the exactions of totalitarianism where- 
ever it may be found.” It arises from be- 
lief in a power outside of and higher than 
himsel. 

It is President Marvin's spirit which gives 
this university the best in faculty, equip- 
ment, and classroom teaching, which gives 
us lo and generous alumni, a devoted 
faculty and student body, and the inspira- 
tion to grasp the ideas which are put before 
us and make them our own academic stand- 
ards. 

For the spirit which is guiding us we are 
grateful. For the school he has given us 
we are grateful. Our university, and that 
which it stands for, will always be a part 
of our lives. What we have found here we 
owe to one man—President Cloyd H. Marvin. 
And for this we thank him. 


Forty-fifth Anniversary of Girl Scouts of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this week the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America are celebrating 
their 45th anniversary. Since their 
founding in 1912, by Juliette Gordon Low, 
the Girl Scouts have developed a re- 
markable and respectable record. Dur- 


ing their entire history they have held - 


fast to their ideal to learn to cooperate 
and work together, to prepare basically 
and fundamentally for the responsibil- 
ities of life and to know and understand 
those qualities necessary for happiness 
and successful living. 

On this 45th anniversary, the organ- 
ization of Girls Scouts is national in scope 
and extends all over the United States of 
America. In addition, its influence has 
extended beyond the seas. During the 
last 10 years many troops of Girl Scouts 
have been organized in many countries of 
the world. It is of real significance and 
value to the cultural development of our 
community life to know the Girl Scouts 
of America carry on a worldwide ex- 
change-of-persons program with Girl 
Scouts of other lands. 

As a part of this program, Girl Scouts 
from many of our neighboring countries 
are brought to the United States to live 
and work with the Girl Scout organiza- 
tions of America. In like manner, Amer- 
ican Girl Scouts visit many foreign coun- 
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tries. This interchange is not only of 
great value to the individual girls in- 
volved but it is also of considerable value 
to our respective countries. Conduct- 
ing themselves according to the ideal of 
the Girl Scouts everywhere, these girls 
contribute friendship and good will and 
help greatly in the international under- 
standing that is so basic and so necessary 
for permanent international peace. 

The Girl Scouts all over the world are 
increasing in membership and in troop 
organizations. This increase must be 
encouraged by the adult citizens of all 
communities. The Girl Scouts not only 
deserve the support of the adult citizens 
of their respective neighborhoods, but 
they should have the active encourage- 
ment of everyone, for theirs is an organi- 
zation which not only developes a finer 
citizenship but it also greatly assists in 
international cooperation and under- 
standing. 

It is a genuine pleasure and honor for 
me to congratulate the Girl Scouts of 
America and the Girl Scouts of Lowell 
on this 45th anniversary. To be a mem- 
ber of the Girl Scouts is an accomplish- 
ment. It is something worthy of pride. 
It is an organization in which every girl 
can benefit for within its activities it is 
possible to learn the basic qualities for 
community leadership and to uncerstand 
the responsibilities necessary and re- 
quired for tomorrow's motherhood. 

The Girl Scout movement, constantly 
expanding, has become indeed one of the 
great international organizations whose 
benefit to mankind is unmeasurable. 
The Girl Scouts have earned respect and 
admiration and deserve the support of 


everyone. 


Color Shows Telecast From the Boston 
Store in Wilkes-Barre Over Station 
WBRE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following news story which 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times- 
Leader-Evening News of March 4, 1957, 
disclosing that the Boston Store in 
Wilkes-Barre is the first department 
store in the Nation to be wired for live 
telecasting and which makes it possible 
for many local citizens to see color TV 

programing in the making as WBRE-TV 
became the 32d station in the Nation to 
feature live color television: 
Coton SHOWS Are TELECAST—HUNDREDS SES 
ProcraMms Go On AT STORE 

The Boston Store, the first department 
store in the Nation to be wired for live tele- 
casting, is making it possible for Wilkes- 
Barreans to see color TV pr in the 
making as WBRE-TV today became the 32d 
station in the Nation to feature live color 
television. 

This morning hundreds of persons jammed 
the store to see color programs being telecast. 
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Starting today, WBRE-TV augments its net- 
work color schedule with at least 6 hours 
Weekly of local colorcasting, according to 
David M. Baltimore, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Wired for live telecasting since April 1956, 
the Boston Store will be the scene all week 
of many color-telecasting events. Color TV 
sets have been installed on every floor. 

Charles Sakoski, Sr., chief engineer of 
WBRE-TYV, is in charge of the color presenta- 
tion. Franklin D. Coslett and Fred Foerster 
are station coordinators, with John Green, Jr., 
ot the Boston Store in charge of the pro- 
Brams, 

WBRE-TY, the Natlon's first million-watt 
TV station, was among the first 20 TV sta- 
tions in the United States to start network 
Color-casts on January 1, 1954. 


Needs of Handicapped and Underprivi- 
leged Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING - 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter I have received 
from Mrs. L. E. Green, Rolla, Kans., set- 
ting forth the need for assistance for our 

dicapped children. These people 
have been known to me for many years, 
and I have known the child since birth. 
The parents of this child have exhausted 
their financial resources in trying to cor- 
rect the condition of this child which is 
known as cleft palate. This is a most 
deserving case and I urge that more 
funds be made available by the Congress 
for dental research in this particular 
field. This is just one of many, many 
Cases, as 1 out of every 700 births in 
the United States has a cleft condition 

ol the palate or lip: 
Rota, Kans., February 23, 1957. 

J. Prorp BREEDING, 

Fifth District Congressman, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Barroso: I feel it is only proper 
to address you so, although we think of you 
as Fl ovp here in your community, of course. 
I am well aware of the fact that you are a 
very busy man, and more so, just now, with 
the work you are doing for the farm program, 
since we depend on the farmers for our liy- 
ing, as most small businesses do here; we are 
very interested in this. However, we have 
Other problems as well, and the one most 
Urgent right now is the completion of our 
12-year-old daughters plastic surgery and 
dental work. You are familiar with her case. 
She has had 10 operations and will have at 
least 2 more. Now this has been provided 
Tor; but the dental work, that started a year 
and a half ago and must continue for several 
More years, is a different matter, It was 
upon reading the account in the papers of 
Our Government paying the medical bill for 
King Saud and his son that infuriated me 
80; that and knowing that we must borrow 
the money to pay our income tax; and thus 
Prompted this letter. 

Needless to say, with the amount of taxes 
Wwe have paid we could very well take care 
Of this medical expense. But over a period 
ot 12 years the cost has been a great deal 
more than we could stand. We have spent 
about $10,000 for this work, and $892 the past 
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year and a half, was for dental work alone. 
Our State provides for the care of handi- 
capped children who need medical care and 
surgery. However, we did not take advan- 
tage of this at the time our daughter was 
born, and have paid the entire amount our- 
selves. Now we are faced with the unpleas- 
ant knowledge that we are unable to continue 
paying these enormous costs. The State or 
Federal Government has never made any pro- 
visions for children who must have dental 
work done on completion of surgery. For 
cleft lips and palates this work takes years, 
and the average wage earner cannot possibly 
hope to pay the entire amount. Children 
like this need this one thing. yet our Gov- 
ernment pays a king's bill without turning a 
hair on our money—money that not only 
my child could use but many others like 
her. I realize the importance of paying our 
income taxes, but when it is used for a man 
well able to pay his own medical expenses I 
think something should be done about it. 
The needs of our own people—and there are 
certainly enough of them—are important, 
too. We have driven thousands of miles for 
this care for our child. Our car is worn out; 
it is repairs nearly every trip we make for it; 
we cannot afford a new one, or even a better 
one; yet the man who bought 60 new Cadi- 
lacs has his medical bill payed by us. I find 
it very difficult to take this willingly, and it 
goes without saying that I’m mad about it. 
And I'm appealing to you for help on this 
problem. I am aware that it takes time for 
these programs to be established, but I'm 
sure you will do all you can for it. 
Sincerely yours, 
Eva GREEN. 


Our National Parks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKQTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert in 
the Recorp an address delivered by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior Hatfield 
Chilson at a danner sponsored by the 
American Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion, held in Washington on March 6. 

In his remarks, Mr. Chilson highlights 
some of the accomplishments thus far 
under the Mission 66 program, as well as 
future plans for development of our 
national parks: 

I am delighted to be here this evening. 

Let me begin by paying tribute to all the 
citizen organizations which are working to 
help make our national parks better. I have 
in mind many organizations: The American 
Planning and Civic Association, the National 
Conference on State Parks, and a host of 
other groups that sponsor National, State, 
and local park programs. 

Without these organizations our work 
could not succeed. They stimulate new pro- 
grams. They arouse and sustain public sup- 
port. They give advice. They further pub- 
lic understanding of the park programs. 

Among those groups the American Plan- 
nings and Civic Association has a particu- 
larly long and splendid record. The estab- 
lishment of the National Park Service within 
the Department of the Interior was due in no 
small measure to the efforts of the associa- 
tions’ members. They have worked long and 
hard for the establishment of many of our 
national parks and monuments and have 
consistently defended the integrity of these 
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areas. To the Department of the Interior 
in general and the Park Service in particu- 
lar, the association has long been a source 
of strength. Its officers have been men and 
women of courage and vision. I think par- 
ticularly of the late Horace McFarland, Gen- 
eral Grant, Horace Albright, Tom Wallace 
and Mis Harlean James. 

Before such an audience as this I naturally 
want to talk about the future of our national 
parks. 

Last year the National Park Service ob- 
served the 40th anniversary of its establish- 
ment. Today it is firmly embarked on a 10- 
year program of improvement and develop- 
ment designed to remedy the 15 years of ac- 
cumulated deficiencies of the past—defi- 
ciencies which were the result of war, of 
insufficient appropriations, and of somewhat 
sad, but very cold, public apathy. People 
just weren't interested in doing everything 
necessary to keep our national parks the way 
they should be. Well, this 10-year program 
of the National Park Service now ushers in 
what promises to be, perhaps, the most re- 
warding era in Park Service history. 

This program, as you know, is Mission 66. 
It is a 10-year program approved by 
in 1956 and designed to reach its goal in 1966, 
a year which will see a minimum of 80 mil- 
lion visitors come to our national parks, 
and a year which will also mark the golden 
anniversary of the National Park Service. 

Here's how the program got started. Early 
last year the President invited Secretary Mc- 
Kay, Director Wirth, and their assistants to 
a Cabinet meeting for an unprecented re- 
view of the problems and plans of the Na- 
tional Park Service. There in the Cabinet 
room of the White House, Connie Wirth out- 
lined the bold, imaginative, and practical 
objectives of mission 66. When he was 
through with the presentation which lasted 
some 45 minutes, the President made a 
typical response. It was quick, and it was 
penetrating. What he said was simply this: 
“Get on with the job.” 

A few weeks later the mission 66 
was sent to the Congress with the firm sup- 
port of the President and his administration, 

Promptly and enthusiastically the Congress 
agreed that mission 66 was a program long 
overdue in this country. One measure of the 
congressional support it has received is the 
$68 million budget approved for the Park 
Service in the current fiscal year, as com- 
pared with the budget of some $33 million in 
1953. 

The mission 66 program is comprehensive: 
it provides for the protection, the preserva- 
tion, the management, the public use, and 
the development of the entire park system. 

It calls for a fresh look at the problems and 
the future of the national parks. Under it 
we seek to retain the best from the past, 
to benefit, if we can, from old mistakes, and 
to develop new policies and practices which 
will effectively serve the needs of the future. 

In working on mission 66, we are keeping 
one principle uppermost in our mind: the 
primary justification for a National Park 
System lies in its capacity to provide enjoy- 
ment, in its best sense, for our citizens, now 
and in the future. 


Now, let me just reel off some statistics 
on a few of the practical things that will be 
done. Five of eight authorized national 
parkways will be completed, at a cost of $179 
milion. Hundreds of miles of park roads 
and trails will be constructed and repaired 
at a cost of $214,600,000. One hundred and 
ninety million dollars’ worth of buildings, 
utilities and miscellaneous facilities will be 
put up; among these are thousands of addi- 
tional campsites, numerous picnic areas, 
and all types of structures for public use and 
enjoyment, for management and mainte- 
nance purposes. Sewer, water, communica- 
tions, and power systems will be provided in 
areas where private sources cannot feasibly 
provide them. Where necessary, new conces- 
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sion facilities will be constructed and oper- 
ated with private capital. Legislative au- 
thority exists for all these undertakings. 

This is part of the broad plan for the 10 
years. And already much has been accom- 
plished, with the solid support of the Con- 
gress, even though the program will be only 
8 months old the day after tomorrow. 

For example, 573 projects have been pro- 
gramed for accomplishment under the 1957 
fiscal year appropriation, about twice as 
many as in the 1956 appropriation. 

Seven hundred new campsites are under 
` construction; many have been completed. 
Visitor’s centers, utility structures, and sys- 
tems, employees’ housing facilities, roads 
and tralls—all these are being built. For 229 
owners we have bought or optioned nearly 
700,000 acres of inholdings; we have received 
15 gifts of land and water areas amounting to 
more than 422,000 acres, We have commit- 
ments in donated funds of over a million 
dollars. 

Next year we plan to do even more. The 
1957 appropriation is 30 percent higher than 
that of 1956. But the 1958 appropriation, 
now before the Congress, is higher than that 
of 1957 by an additional $10,631,000. 

In 1958 we shall not only continue and in- 
crease our construction work, we shall also 
begin a much-needed planning program. 

As you know, there is widespread interest 
among conservation organizations, legis- 
la tors, and representatives of State and Fed- 
eral agencies in the preparation of an inven- 
tory of our park resources and of a long-range 
plan to meet our people's future needs for 
outdoor recreation, Such a plan is particu- 
larly n: because our population, in- 
dustries, and cities are expanding. We must 
not permit this trend to take from our peo- 
ple their opportunities for finding enjoyment 
and inspiration In areas of secenic, scientific, 
and historical interest. 

Planning is therefore essential now. In 
July of this year, under the mission 66 pro- 
gram, work will begin on the development 
of a national recreation plan. In the de- 
velopment of this plan the National Park 
Service will consult with leaders in the fields 
of conservation and outdoor recreation. 

The governors of the States and Territories 
will also be invited to participate in the plan- 
ning activities. Representatives of the Park 
Service's five regional offices will work closely 
with State officials in recreation, conserva- 
tion, forestry, fishing, and hunting. At 
every possible opportunity Park Service per- 
sonnel will meet with private conservation 
and sportsmen's groups to seek advice and 
suggestions on recreation needs and 
problems. 

Within the Federal Government Itself an 
Interagency committee has been estab- 
lished through which the Park Service can 
get advice and cooperation from other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

An example of such cooperation is the as- 
surance which Secretary Benson has given 
of his interest in having the development 
work in national forests fit in with the ex- 
panded activities in nearby national parks, 
and the assurance that has been given him 
that Interior will help the Forest Service ad- 
vance its program called Operation Outdoors. 

In 1961, following the work of all these 
people, the national recreation plan will be 
published. Every 5 years thereafter it will 
be revised. It will describe the Nation's 
long-term needs for parks; for recreation 
areas; for areas of historic and scientific in- 
terest; for hunting, fishing, camping, skiing, 
mountain climbing, and the like. It will 
project these needs to the year 2 

Included in the broad national recreation 
plan will be the results of a number of spe- 
cial studies. I shall mention only three. 
There will be a National Park System plan 
study to determine what the system should 
include and to provide factual data which 
will help both legislative and executive ofi- 
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clals when they consider the merits of new 
park proposals. Are certain types of parks 
too generously represented in the system? 
Should they be retained in it? What areas 
are of outstanding interest to the people of 
the Nation? Are these areas adequate for 
our country’s foreseeable need? Anis study 
will answer such questions. 

Secondly, there will be a Siatovio sites 
survey, to complete our national inventory 
of historical and archeologic sites that should 
be preserved. This survey began pursuant 
to the Historic Sites Act of 1935 but it was 
interrupted by World War II. In resuming 
work on it, the National Park Service plans 
to coordinate its efforts closely with those 
of the American Institute of Architects and 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
as well as with those of State historic and 
conservation organizations. 

Finally, there is the historic American 
building survey, also begun in the 1930's, 
interrupted by World War II, and now re- 
sumed. Under this survey records are made 
and preserved, through measured drawings 
and photographs, of existing monuments of 
the builder's art In the United States. 

Through these and other activities the 
national recreation plan will contribute to 
the enjoyment and. education and good 
health of the American poppis in the com- 
ing years. 

Eecause the State parks “play a very sig- 
nificant part in this plan, I am delighted to 
know that there are here tonight a number 
of the State park directors who are members 
of the board of directors of the National 
Conference on State Parks. Tomorrow, I 
understand, you will hold your annual winter 
meeting to consider a number of State park 
problems. 

It is Important to remember that we have 
more than 2,000 State parks and that to these 
parks come 200 million visitors every year— 
4 times as many as come to the national 
parks. Like the national parks, these State 
parks need more development, more money, 
more staff if they are properly to serve the 
needs of their visitors. I am therefore de- 
lighted to learn that many States are de- 
veloping long-range programs to meet these 
needs. The 882 million, 5-year program in 
California is an outstanding example. 

I want to assure you that the officials of 
the National Park Service will do e 
they can to cooperate with State officials in 
planning park and recreation programs. I 
am glad to be able to say that the mission 
66 program provides for an increase in the 
cooperative assistance which the Park Service 
gives to the State agencies. This coopera- 
tion, I need not add, is a two-way street. In 
the past the Park Service has often got from 
the States valuable help and advice. With- 
out such help and advice in the future many 
efforts under mission 66 could not succeed. 

But I have every confidence that these ef- 
forts, and, indeed, the entire mission, will 
succeed. And as it succeeds, it will help as- 
sure that our national parks will be what the 
American people want them to be. 

The American tourist of the 20th century 

an intelligent curiosity. He wants 
to know the story that lies behind our na- 
tional parks and monuments and historic 
shrines. He wants to know what earth 
forces lie behind the geological marvels, the 
natural processes and the scenic beauties he 
is viewing. He wants to know exactly what 
happened at some historic spot; and as a 
citizen, he wants his children to know. To 
help satisfy this curiosity is one major goal 
of mission 66. 

Another is to preserve the wilderness qual- 
ities and primitive settings which give our 
national parks and monuments their chief 
values. 

Still another goal is to provide the physical 
facilities which will be necessary if the in- 
creasing millions of park visitors are to enjoy 
the wonders they have come to see. 
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While this program goes on, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and its National Park 
Service will be ever mindful of the mandate 
handed down by the Congress of the United 
States some 40 years ago. That mandate, as 
forceful and as pertinent today as it was 
when it was written, is this: “To promote 
and regulate the use of the Federal areas 
known as national parks, monuments, and 
reservations—and to conserve the scenery 
and the natural and historic objects and 
wildlife therein and to provide for the en- 
joyment of the same in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations." 

Have you ever heard a more challenging’ 
charge? 

The task ahead is a big one. All the accu- 
mulated deficiencies of 15 years in our Na- 
tional Park System quite obviously cannot 
be remedied overnight. The program must 
proceed in orderly fashion. Some areas 
which cry for help will simply have to wait 
for several years Yor much needed Improve- 
ments. 

And please remember this: In our anxiety 
to get this program completed, it may often 
seem like a long, long time until 1966. But I 
believe we can face the future with the ex- 
pectation that the challenges and tasks of 
tomorrow will be met and disposed of 
effectively. 

For I am confident that all the people who 
love and cherish our national parks and 
monuments all over this country will con- 
tinue to provide the sustained support nec- 
essary to reach the goals we have set for 
mission 66. And I assure you taht the De- 
partment of the Interior will continue to the 
Tull its support of the National Park Service 
in this undertaking. For we are determined. 
as President Eisenhower is determined, and 
as I believe the Congress of the United States 
is determined, that this great mission shall 
succeed. 


The Constitution Says “Trial by Jury” 
EXTENSION Saa REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I call to the attention of the House 
an editorial published in the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner of March 7, 1957, enti- 
tled “Trial by Jury.” 

It is most timely and appropriate. I 
commend its reading to my colleagues: 

THE CONSTITUTION Says “TRIAL BY Jory” 


Not once, but twice—applying in both 
criminal cases and common law, or civil law- 
suits—the United States Constitution speci- 
fies the right of defendants to trial by jury. 
And one important question that should be 
before the Nation right now is, Can any 
code“ outside the framework of that or- 
ganic law, contravene the provision?” Is 
it subject to whim, or extrajudicial barrier? 

It's a serious question that first was raised 
in the present instance in connection with 
the Clinton case, notwithstanding belated 
assurances that Federal authorities have re- 
linquished the challenge; and that as prose- 
cutors they now intend to consent to trial 
by jury in that case. The very fact that the 
challenge was raised in the first place erects 
its own warning of drift from the constitu- 
tional restraints. 

Congress assuredly has the duty, as Sen- 
ator JAMES O. EASTLAND declares, to check 
that trend by specific legal rebuke—and no- 
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Where does it more positively belong than 
in the legislative domain so recklessly pro- 
jected in the civil rights extravaganza. 
What, otherwise, would happen there, if the 
United States Government were vested with 
the power it seeks as prosecuter and judge? 

It is not properly the right of any officer 
to decide—by whim, or expediency, or as a 
matter of his own discretion—whether a de- 
aia or defendants shall have a trial by 
ury. 


The danger of such loose interpretation of 
this constitutional provision was pointed out 
in the Clinton case almost immediately after 
evidence arose that it was in danger of being 
aldestepped or short-circuited. It did not 
transpire just yesterday, when Washington” 
authorities blithely expressed “willingness” 
to abide by that fundamental proyision; or 
even when the joker was slipped into an un- 
seemly deck by making the “United States“ 
chief party to that judicial proceeding, thus 
invoking the “code” which could have pre- 
empted the right stated. 

It is a principle that must not be de- 
Molished, as if the charge of contempt of 
Court justified counteractive devices in con- 
tempt of the Constitution. 

The Decleration of Independence arraigned 
the English Government, remember, for “de- 
Priving us in many cases of the benefit of 

by jury.“ If that was fundamental 180 
Years ago, it is no less fundamental now. 

Hew has the Supreme Court held on these 
matters over the years? It's profitable to 
look at history. 

In 1864 a citizen of Indiana who had not 
deen in military service was sentenced by a 
Military tribunal to be hanged for disloyal 
Conduct. The Supreme Court held in 1866 
that he should have been tried before a jury 
in a court of law, the courts of Indiana never 
having been closed by the war. The United 
States was prosecutor in that case, remember. 
And the High Tribunal ruled as it did, citing 
the Constitution to sustain it. It employed 
this language: 

“Time has proven the discernment of our 
ancestors; for even these provisions, ex- 
Pressed in such plain English words that it 
Would seem the ingenuity of man could not 
evade them, are now after a lapse of more 
than 70 years, sought to be avoided. Those 
Breat and good men foresaw that troublous 
times would arise, when rulers and people 
Would become restive under restraint, and 
Seek by sharp and decisive measures to ac- 
complish ends deemed just and proper, and 
that the principles of constitutional liberty 
Would be in peril unless established by ir- 
Tepealable law.“ 

It is time, indeed, to take a look at history, 
and at current events—and remember beyond 
Possibility of trespass the language of un- 
te law assertive and protective of basic 

ghts, i 


Stay Strong at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to. extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Stay Strong at- Home,“ which 
appeared in the March 8, 1957, issue of 
the Franklin Favorite, of Franklin, Ky.: 

Stay STRONG aT HOME 

In our immediate concerns about foreign 
Policy, the Israell-Arab conflict and the 
Eisenhower doctrine for the Middle East, it 
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remains most important that we keep our 
eyes sharply focused on economic conditions 
at home. The basis for any constructive 
foreign policy, and for the very defense of 
the United States itself, is the health of 
American economy. 

Also, a program of constructive foreign aid 
can only be accepted if the line of prosperity 
is held in this country. And finally, it should 
not be forgotten that in the first years of the 
cold war, Russian policy seems to have been 
based on, among other premises, the assump- 
tion that there would be a depression in the 
United States, With every sign of -weakness 
in American economy, we can expect the Rus- 
sians to press us more strongly. 

It is far too soon to cry gloom. But with 
the rising price index and with expressions 
of concern, even from the administration, it 
is not too soon to be prepared, and to remain 
most attentive te economic trends, The solid 
rock of all constructive action abroad and 
of the diplomatic and military defense of 
this cOuntry is the American economic ap- 
paratus. This is obvious. 

But obvious or not, it must be watched and 
guarded, and with this, the high standard 
of living of the American people must be 
equally guarded. 


Corn and Feed Grain Program 


SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, March 7, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Here we give a lot of 
lip service to the family-sized farm, but 
that is about as far as we ever go. The 
gentleman’s amendment would do good 
and would benefit those who live on the 
family-sized farms, would it not? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly, 
every quarter-section farmer who finds it 
impossible to plan within the small allot- 
ment of 30 acres of corn that is given to 
him would put perhaps 10 or 15 acres of 
land into the conservation reserve and 
would take the $10 or $15 per acre paid 
to him, but there is this little quirk in 
the law that says he cannot do it, conse- 
quently there is a roadblock in the way 
of his taking advantage of the soil-bank 
operation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Do I understand from 
what the gentleman just said that his 
amendment would open up this bill to 
payments for feed grain that are not 
presently included in the Andresen bill 
and about which we have been talking 
ever since this controversy started? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Not at all. 
I am talking to an entirely different 
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point. The gentleman refers to a pro- 
posed acreage-reserve program for feed 
grains, and I am talking about the pres- 
ent conservation reserve program. My 
amendment would help take the equiva- 
lent of 150 millios bushels of feed grain 
out of production through the conserva- 
tion reserve. It would have no relation- 
ship whatsoever to the controversy over 
a proposed feed grain acreage reserve 
program. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I may 
say to the gentleman that some of the 
provisions of his amendment are con- 
tained in the majority committee bill. 
I would suggest that we should try to 
write a strictly corn bill here on the floor. 
I am perfectly willing to sit down with 
other members of our committee and 
write a general farm bill that would deal 
with all these problems and consider the 
gentleman's amendment on its merits, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. My col- 
league admits that the idea is good, but 
he says the time is not now. I may say 
to my colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 
Avucust H. ANDRESEN] that my amend- 
ment, in principle, is just as important to 
his particular bill as the $51 million acre 
allotment for which I have voted. It is 
just as important as the 15-percent fea- 
ture that the gentleman has in his bill. 
Moreover, it is strictly corn legislation. 
ee the gentleman does not object to 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 

Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
„Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Know- 
ing the gentleman’s ability and knowl- 
edge of agriculture, and particularly 
corn, I am satisfied that he is acting on 
his own volition in supporting the Andre- 
sen amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, That is 
correct. I think I have a reputation for 
always voting my convictions in what I 
believe to be the best interests of the 
good people I represent here in the Con- 
gress, At times, however, I fidd myself 
in somewhat the same predicament our 
corn farmers found themselves last De- 
cember when the corn referendum was 
before them. It is quite obvious that 
they did not have the opportunity to vote 
for what they really wanted and needed, 
and so they cast their ballots for what 
appeared to them to be the lesser of two 
evils. Although I do not see evil in either 
of the propositions before us today, I am 
in about the same spot as the corn farm- 
ers were last December in that I must 
choose between proposals neither of 
which will, in my judgment, get the job 
done that needs to be done. 

The Cooley-Poage bill before us has 
much to recommend it. However, I do 
have serious doubts, Mr. Chairman, as 
to the ultimate cost of the Cooley-Poage 
bill. We must reduce Federal budgets 
wherever possible, and it seems incon- 
sistent for us to vote for a program on 
which we cannot even calculate the po- 
tential costs. There are additional defi- 
ciencies such as the failure to provide a 
fair minimum corn acreage allotment 
such as the gentleman from Minnesota 
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Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] and I have 
both advanced in our bills. 

I say that in all seriousness the Cooley- 
Poage bill contains major deficiencies; 
but at the same time do not let anybody 
thing that I am entirely satisfied with 
the Andresen substitute; I am not. 
However, like the corn farmers last De- 
cember, it is my judgment that the better 
course for us would be to accept the 
Andresen substitute and hope that it 
will be further improved before final 
passage. 

As a minimum, we must have that 51 
million acre allotment for corn provided 
in the Andresen substitute and also in 
my own bill. Let me tell you briefly 
some of the other provisions we should 
have. 

Something should be done about the 
method of apportioning corn allotments 
to individual farmers. Under the pres- 
ent law as it is administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, we are in many 
instances perpetuating inequities. By 
following the process of making allot- 
ments based on historical acreages, we 
are penalizing the good farmer who fol- 
lowed a diversified program and rotated 
his crops and giving a bonus, so to speak, 
to the minority of farmers who mined 
their soil during the base period. There 
is something basically wrong with a pro- 
gram which gives one farmer on a half- 
section of land only 30 or 40 acres of corn 
allotment and his neighbor on the half- 
section across the road 100 acres or more. 
That should be corrected. 

Another very important provision we 
urgently need is a higher support level 
under our corn. When I went before 
the Committee on Agriculture to testify 
on my bill, several majority Members 
stopped me the minute I mentioned the 
words 90 percent of parity.” They ex- 
pressed the view that it was a waste of 
. their time for me to even discuss it, 
but no one questions the fundamental 
fact that farm commodity prices are at 
the heart of all our troubles in agricul- 
ture today. Either you believe in price 
supports or you do not believe in them. 
There is no part-way or partial approach 
to this problem of prices. I happen to 
be one who firmly believes in the prin- 
ciples of price supports and I do not mind 
saying so. 


Now, we are faced with a practical sit- 
uation in which many seem to be afraid 
to vote for what they say they believe 
in because of a possible veto. Let us 
look for a moment at this problem. Most 
of the critics of price supports argue 
that they help the small farmer the least 
and encourage the big operators to pro- 
duce the great surpluses piling up in Gov- 
ernment bins and warehouses all over 
theland. They allsay they want to help 
the little fellow, the family-type farmer, 
and I am offering a solution to the prob- 
lem. We should adopt something along 
the lines suggested in my bill whereby 
we would make the 90-percent of parity 
supports available on the first 4,000 
bushels of corn per farm, and I would 
welcome an amendment to extend that 
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same principle to the other basics on 
family-size farms. In this manner we 
would extend maximum protection to the 
family farm and also hold that protec- 
tive umbrella over all production. 

None of these features are in the pro- 
posals before us. They are important 
features and if the legislative situation 
is such today that we cannot get action 
on them, they should be given priority 
in the enactment of any other farm 
legislation. 

Now, however, I am hoping the com- 
mittee will approve the amendment I 
have just offered as it will do much in 
my opinion to alleviate the problem wa 
seek to cure. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the House 
should know that the gentleman from 
Minnesota, who now has the floor, is a 
dirt farmer in his own right, and that 
he is the ranking minority member on 
the Agriculture Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations and that he has been with 
that committee for many, many years. 
He has to consider many problems as 
the able gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN] has just said, dealing 
with this bill. If it is passed it will be- 
come the responsibility of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Agriculture 
to act; and, as I say, the gentleman who 
now has the floor is the ranking minority 
member on that subcommittee. That 
will be a big problem to resolve and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN], knowing agriculture as he 
does, certainly knows what the corn 
farmer and the other farmers of America 
deserve and should have. I hope his 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not like to become per- 
sonal or mention my own personal af- 
fairs in this matter, but let me give you a 
little example of what has actually hap- 
pened on my own farm in this connec- 
tion. The young man who is my partner 
told me last spring: “Cart, I cannot op- 
erate with an 80-acre allotment on these 
369 acres. We have got to have more 
corn than that. I cannot go into the 
program and make enough money to get 
by on.” I said, “Henry, I will leave it up 
to you.” 

That is why we were forced to over- 
plant on our allotment. But the law 
says; in effect, that CARL ANDERSEN and 
Henry Boll cannot offer 40 acres of good 
productive land in which we had al- 
ready seeded alfalfa for the conservation 
portion of the soil bank. I really wanted 
to put some of this in the soil bank but 
could not do so. This also applies to 
hundreds of thousands of corn farmers 
and that is why so few of them have gone 
into the program in my area. 
amendment would open the door for 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired, 
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Wilkes College of Wilkes-Barre Wins 
Middle Atlantic Wrestling Tournament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following account of 
Wilkes College’s triumph in the Middle 
Atlantic wrestling tournament held this 
month at Gettysburg College. The ac- 
count was written by Jack Curtis, direc- 
tor of public relations, Wilkes College: 
FEATURE STORY ON A REAL CHAMPION—HERE'S 

How THEY Dm Ir 

Advocates of the theory that a concerted 
team effort will whip a group playing as indi- 
viduals pointed proudly to the Middle At- 
lantic wrestling championships held at 
Gettysburg last weekend. 

For little Wilkes College, which saw four 
of its men lose in the finals, still had enough 
points from a well-balanced team effort to 
become Middle Atlantic wrestling champions. 

The Colonels of John Reese thus ran up 
their 18th win without a loss in team com- 
petition including 10 dual meet victories 
this year. That balance did the trick all 
year—when an expected winner would lose, 
a predicted loser won, and in the end, Wilkes 
always won. 

In the tourney, Wilkes won 4 second places, 
a third, a fourth, and saw its other 2 men 
(of an 8-man team) earn advancement 
points to give it just enough of an edge— 
2 points—to beat out second-place Muh- 
lenberg and dethrone third-place Lafayette. 

A score of 52 points in the first MASCAC 
meet open to the entire conference member- 
ship was a fine showing for the winners, 
which had sent the largest representatlon— 
four—into the finals. 

Oddiy, Muhlenberg, the nearest team to 
Wilkes for the team crown, had lost a 20-5 
dual meet to the Colonels only a week be- 
fore the Mid-Atlantics. The Mules, however, 
won three first places in the meet, a feat 
which would ordinarily assure them of the 
championship, 

“Every one of the boys contributed to our 
win,” Coach Reese stated, “and not one of 
them gave in, even though two of them lost 
out in the early rounds,” 

That “not giving in” was the factor which 
won for the team, the esprit de corps of 
which any team in the Nation would be 
proud to Walt Glogowski, 167 
pounder, was pinned by the defending cham- 
pion in his first match on a hard-luck move 
which backfired. 

But Big Walt came crack to capture third 
place in his division, and it was his victory 
which provided the margin by which the . 
Colonels won. He scored another point by 
pinning his opponent in an earlier match. 

Then there was little Skeeter Williams who 
had not even been seeded in the meet. He 
met the fourth-seeded 123 pounder in the 
first match, then another topflight grappler 
and in the semifinals, the first man in the 
class. He finally lost on a referee’s decision 
after a tie in two overtimes in the finals. 

Jim Ward, 130 pounds, was favored in his 
class and breezed into the finals. He was 
pinned with 21 seconds to go in his bout, 
after having built up a big lead. The odd 
part of his loss was that he helped his oppo- 
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nent. Not satisfied to ride out and win by a 
decision, Jim tried for a pin and in doing so 
Slipped into a pin hold himself. 

was the case of a boy who just had 
about too much competitive zeal—he never 
Stopped trying. 

And that was the story of the 1957 Middle 
Atlantic States Athletic Conference wres- 
tling champion, Wilkes College. The Colo- 
nials never stopped trying and that little 
intangible extra they showed paid off. 


American Indian Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA a. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 31, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
Call attention to an editorial in the 

tian Century of February 13, 1957, 
Which points up the need for an im- 
proved Indian policy. 

We recognize the Indian people of this 
Nation as the first Americans. We ought 

Tecognize, too, that Federal Indian 
Policies should be geared to the long- 
Tange welfare of our Indian brothers. 

The Christian Century editorial is re- 
Produced in full as follows: 

We NEED a New INDIAN POLICY 


Within the last 4 years, about 12 percent 
Of trust lands allotted to American Indians 
have been taken out of trust. Oliver La 

e, whose recent report to the directors 
Of the Association on American Indian Affairs 
included this statement. said that about 
1,600,000 out of 13,500,000 acres of allotted 
land are involved. He pointed out that 
23,000 acres of the Pine Ridge Reservation 
Were sold by Sioux Indians in 1955, and this 
Only one of several reservations in South 
ota. A half-million aces of Indian land 
Were alienated in 1955, but the rate at which 
d passed from Indian to non-Indian hands 
Slowed up in 1956 because of the prolonged 
drought in the Western States. Loss of lands 
Affects Indian reaction to all sorts of pro- 
Posals, For example, last month 200 Indian 
and white leaders met in South Dakota to 
discuss community development. Experts in 
Agriculture, health, and Indian affairs met 
With Sioux, Winnebagos, Omahas, and Three 
AMllated Tribes at the invitation of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. La Verne Madi- 
Fan, director of the AAIA, reports: “For 5 
days the experts eacerly tried to tell the 
Indians how rural towns all over America 
Make themselves better-governed, healthier, 
More beautiful places to live in. For 5 days 
the Indian leaders of the Great Plains tried 
to tell the experts that there could be no 
Indian communities to beautify if Indian 
lands continued to pass out of Indian owner- 
ship at the present ominous rate. The In- 
dians feared the motives of the experts who 
talked about how to improve a community 
but not about how to save it from oblitera- 
tion. The experts were defeated by the In- 
dlaus' fear for their land. Our Government 
must end this oldest of Indian fears in order 
t tribal and white leaders may meet with- 
Out distrust.” We agree, but have little hope 
that the present administration will stop the 
transfer of individually allotted land from 
Indians to non-Indians unless public opinion 
is aroused. 
HOW WE CAN HELP THE INDIANS 

If public opinion can be aroused, the 

Bureau of Indian Affairs can radically im- 
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* 
prove its conduct. The Bureau has a re- 


volving loan fund of which $7.8 million is not 


now being used. The fund is increasing be- 
cause it is not being used as Congress in- 
tended. The Bureau could make this money 
available to tribes, which would then be in 
position to purchase every acre of allotted 
land which any Indian may want or need to 
sell. Such purchases by the tribes would 
keep the land in the possession of the In- 
dian people. The tribes could resell the land 
to individuals or could retain it in tribal 
ownership. The latter course would prob- 
ably be a better one to follow in most in- 
stances, since tribally owned land is not so 
easily alienated as are individually owned 
plots. Why does the Indian Bureau prefer 
to allow its lending fund to accumulate in 
idleness while the Indian estate is dissipated 
year by year? One reason is that the Indian 
Bureau is permeated with the philosophy 
that money-lending should be a private en- 
terprise, regardless of the intent of Congress 
in making the money available or the needs 
of people who cannot qualify under ordinary 
standards for loans. The Bureau also justi- 
fies its action by declaring that House Con- 
current Resolution 108, an action of the 83d 
Congress, states Indian policy for the Con- 
grees. It declares that it is the purpose of 
Congress to terminate all Federal-services to 
Indian tribes as soon as possible. This ac- 
tion should be repealed, since it is not the 
Indian policy of Congress. No termination 
bill has been approved by Congress since 
the elections in 1954, and none is likely to 
be approved by the present Congress. In 
place of 108, Congress should enact the 
proposal made by Senator Murray, of Mon- 
tana. Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 calls 
for enactment of an American Indian point 4 
program. It would begin full-scale economic 
development of Indian communities, and it 
would maintain the land base without which 
those communities would perish, and with 
them what remains of Indian culture. 


Another GOP Apologist Not What the 
TVA Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues in 
the House an editorial appearing in the 
Nashville Tennessean of recent date en- 
titled Another GOP Apologist Not What 
the TVA Needs.“ It is appropriate and 
timely. I hope the membership of the 
House will read it: 

ANOTHER GOP ApoLocist Nor WHAT THE TVA 
NEEDS 


As the time for appointment of a new 
member of the three-man TVA Board draws 
ever nearer, the smooth-talking Gen, Her- 
bert D. Vogel has convincingly—if inadvert- 
ently—underlined the importance of that 
choice, 

In an interview with a private power mag- 
azine published in the visitors corner on this 
page today, the TVA Chairman does his best 
to create the impression that the adminis- 
tration which appointed him—and which 
soon will name a second Board member— 
has only the best intentions toward the valley 
development. 

But his eagerness to put the best of all 
possible faces on an ugly situation and to 
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minimize the crisis confronting the TVA is 
in itself a revealing indication of the admin- 
istration’s real attitude. 

And, furthermore, not even the glib mili- 
tary man chosen by President Eisenhower to 
preside over this symbol of “creeping social- 
ism" can entirely gloss over the facts of the 
matter. Even under the friendly question- 
ing of the private power industry's inter- 
viewer, General Vogel concedes, in his own 
fashion, that all is not as well as GOP spokes- 
men would have the Nation believe. 

He denies, for example, that the admin- 
istration is trying to throttle the TVA. But 
then he has to explain that TVA is now 
dependent on its own revenues alone for 
expansion and that it cannot operate that 
way very long. 

And while referring to Congress’ unwill- 
ingness to provide continuing appropria- 
tions to finance this expansion, he neglects 
to point out that the GOP administration 
has successively cut TVA requests each year 
it has been in office until it now is propos- 
ing no appropriations at all for expansion. 

That, of course, points up the need for a 
self-financing plan, as General Vogel explains. 
But the differences he dismisses as details 
about the kind of plan to be adopted actu- 
ally involve the fundamental question of 
whether the TVA board or the hostile Budget 
Bureau is going to control the agency. 

. . . * » 


And when General! Vogel speaks of tight- 
ening up the TVA organization and sharing 
the responsibilities of the general manager, 
it is pertinent to recall that as much as 2 
years ago a somewhat similar proposal he 
made—over the objections of the two other 
board members—brought from Chairman 
CLARENCE CANNON, of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, an angry charge that the 
Seer tie was seeking to set up a dictator- 

p. 

It does make a difference, therefore, as 
to whether the new TVA board member 
is susceptible to General Vogel's views—de- 
spite his statements to the contrary. In a 
less temperate statement last November, 
even General Vogel himself let it be known 
that he expected things to be different this 
year, when the membership of the board 
will be changed, 

It is a question of whether the board is 
to be controlled by members dedicated to 
TVA, jealous of its independence, and will- 
ing to fight for its needs or by apologists 
for a policy of attrition that already has 
brought the agency into the shadow of a 
critical power shortage. 


Letter to Detroit Common Council 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I include the following letter 
which I have written to the Common 
Council of the City of Detroit in response 
to a resolution adopted by the council 
relative to an increase in pay for postal 
employees: i 


Marc 11, 1957. 
COMMON COUNCIL, CITY OF DETROIT, 
Hon. THOMAS D. LEADBETTER, 
City Clerk, Detroit, Mich. 
Sms: I am in receipt of a letter under date 
of March 7, 1957, from the Honorable Thomas 
D. Leadbetter, city clerk of Detroit, together 
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with an undated copy of a resolution of your 
honorable body reading as follows: 

“Whereas our postal employees, underpaid 
for many years, should receive favorable con- 
sideration in their quest for increased remu- 
neration in recognition of the faithful and 
exemplary service they render: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge our national leg- 
islative members of Michigan to do every- 
thing possible to bring about this measure of 
relief to the employees of one of our most 
important bureaus of government. 

“Adopted unanimously.” 

In the spirit of fairness and respect, I 
must suppose that the members of the com- 
mon council, in adopting this resolution, 
acted on the assumption that they were 
exercising the constitutional right of peti- 
tion for the redress of grievances. I am 4 
firm believer in that right, but I believe 
there are other principles involved in this 
action. 

I invite your attention to the fundamental 
separation of the powers and responsibilities 
under our Federal form of government, and 
I respectfully suggest that the common 
council of Detroit on further consideration, 
might not wish to appear in the role of a 
lobbyist for a particular group of Federal 
employees or for their employee organiza- 
tions. 

I also venture to suggest that the premise 
asserted by your resolution that “our postal 
employees (have been) underpaid for many 
years —- Whether true or false—has not been 
a subject of official investigation or deter- 
mination by the common council of Detroit. 

I further respectfully suggest that a cor- 
responding appeal on my part as a Member 
of Congress, or an appeal by formal resolu- 
tion of the Congress of the United States, 
to the common council of Detroit to provide 
relief in the form of pay increases to the 
firemen, policemen, or other employees of 
the city of Detroit, would quite justifiably 
be regarded by your honorable body as en- 
tirely out of order. 

As a Member of Congress and as a member 
of the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I am aware of the faithful and 
exemplary service of employees of this im- 
portant bureau of the (Federal) Govern- 
ment. 

As a Member of Congress and as a member 
of the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I shall, without reference to 
the unanimous resolution of the common 
council of Detroit, endeavor to continue in 
the future as I have in the past to meet, to 
the best of my ability and judgment, my 
responsibilities to all Federal employees and 
also to the Federal taxpayers of the Nation 
who are called upon to underwrite the ever- 
mounting costs of Federal Government. 

Yours very truly, 
Avucust E. JOHANSEN, 


Shooting Preserves Helping To Meet 
Demands of Sportsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, con- 
trolled public shooting on privately 
owned preserves was one of the topics 
discussed a few days ago at the North 
American Wildlife Conference held here 
in Washington. 
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Many States now have this type of 
controlled hunting. They include Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, New York, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 

Michigan was one of the earliest States 
to have this type of hunting but its law 
was repealed during the depression. 
There is now growing agitation to have 
it renewed in my State, where we already 
have a somewhat similar plan for public 
fishing in privately owned trout lakes. 

Recently my hometown newspaper, the 
Bay City Times, commented on this plan 
editorially and called the defeat of Michi- 
gan’s earlier law a “blow to pheasant 
hunting on public ground as well as pri- 
vate.“ 

As a matter of information and be- 
cause of the growing interest in the pre- 
serve program I am submitting an ad- 
dress at the North American Wildlife 
Conference by Mr. Charles Dickey, of the 
Sportsmen's Service Bureau, which ex- 
plains the manner in which the program 
operates. It follows: 

SHOOTING PRESERVES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Charley Dickey) 

Shooting preserves are privately owned 
and operated areas where pen-raised game is 
released for hunting, usually upon payment 
of a fee by the shooters. The term “shoot- 
ing preserve” implies in most instances that 
there is an extended season, no bag limit on 
released game, and that the areas are licensed 
or sanctioned by State game commissions. 

The first State to legalize shooting pre- 
serves was New York, in 1910. Since all 
of the earlier State laws and literature 
used the term “shooting preserve,” the North 
American Game Breeders’ Association, Inc., 
has voted to standardize that term. “Shoot- 
ing preserve” is historically correct, in con- 
trast to other terms which have sprung up, 


such as “regulated shooting,” “controlled 
shooting,” “fee hunting.“ “put-and-take 
shooting,” “pay-as-you-go shooting,” and 


several others. The board of directors of the 
North American Game Breeders“ Association, 
Inc., requests the assistance of State game 
commissions in standardizing shooting pre- 
serves. 

The name “shooting preserve” indicates 
that the area is open to the public, and where 
the preserve is open to the general public on a 
membership basis, the same terminology 
would apply. If the grounds is closed to the 
public, it should be referred to as a private 
shooting preserve. z 

HALF OUR STATES HAVE THEM 


More than half of the States now have 
shooting preserves, either under statutory 
law or rulings of the game commissions. 
Eight or ten additional States probably will 
introduce legislation during 1957 to legalize 
shooting preserves. Many other States plan 
to liberalize existing laws because game man- 
agement experts now realize that 6 months 
of hunting is possible under properly written 
and administered preserve regulations. 

Ringneck pheasants are by far the most 
popular game released. Mallards are second 
and quail are third. Chukar partridge rank 
fourth. Most States permit additional game 
birds and animals to be included, but these 
four will obviously continue to be the most 
popular. A few operators released coturnix 
quail in the 1956-57 season; results indicate 
that this relatively new species will be 
adaptable to preserve operations. 

The paying customers are the ones who 
determine how much sport a shooting pre- 
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serve must provide. Ifthe customers demand 
tough-wing shooting, and are willing to pay 
for the best, the operator will give it to 
them. If the hunters want easy walking, 
birds stocked close to trails, and all open 
shooting, the operator will cooperate. Most 
shooting preserve operators are in the busi- 
ness to make a living. They are willing to 
supply the type of hunting the sportsmen 
demand. 

There are rumors that hunters have been 
complaining of short seasons and not enough 
game. Private enterprise wants to help game 
commissions by providing shooting preserves 
where hunting can be enjoyed 6 months each 
year. Yet some of the firmest opposition 
to the hunters’ dreams of long seasons has 
come from those who have the job of main- 
taining the sport. Often this opposition 
arises from lack of understanding caused by 
failure to study successful programs in other 
States. Adamant refusal to consider the 
whole idea of shooting preserves has not been 
unknown, 


SPORTSMEN INITIATE PLAN 


It has been the sportsmen who have 
started most of the constructive legislation 
to enable shooting preserves to operate. 
they have not gotten underway in your 
State, they will. Therefore, it would be much 
better to prepare ahead by learning how 
other States have administered their shoot- 
ing regulations, 

Preserve laws or regulations must be writ- 
ten so that they are fair to the operators, to 
the State game commission who must ad- 
minister the laws and, by all means, to the 
sportsmen in general. In the interest of the 
public, which owns wild game, the State 18 
entrusted with game management. Any 
doubt as to whether or not a, State should 
have shooting preserves stems primarily from 
the fear that wild game will be shot inad- 
vertently by hunters who use these areas. 
How can that be handled? 

Let's not try to fool anyone. A few wild 
birds may be shot on preserves. These areas 
are operated by humans who are subject to 
error the same as in any other enterprise. 
It is up to the State to see that its preserve 
regulations require that many, many more 
birds escape from the area than wild ones are 
shot. The way most of the shooting pre- 
serves have been obliged to operate, it is not 
a simple trade of 1 pen-raised bird for 1 wild 
bird; it is more often a trade of 10 to 20 
pen-raised birds escaping for every wild one 
taken inadvertently. 

In the 1956-57 season in Pennsylvania, 
about 35,000 pheasants escaped from pre- 
serves to become State property. Aside from 
the free birds that the public gets, there are 
those other advantages such as extended sea- 
sons; additional places to train dogs; no bag 
limits; in some cases, new and different kinds 
of birds to shoot and, quite important, the 
people know where they ean hunt and be 
sure of finding game. 

To protect the public, State regulations 
should include: 

1. A maximum acreage. 

2. A minimum acreage, 

3. A minimum seasonal release of each 
speices. 

4. A maximum percentage of allowable 
recovery of each species. , 

These four points are the essence of shoot- 
ing preserve laws; the rest is mere detail. 

There should be a maximum acreage be- 
cause some operators tend to buy or lease 
more land than is needed. The two largest 
shooting preserves in this country—in num- 
ber of pheasants shot—operate on about 400 
acres each. There are many efficient opera- 
tions on 200 acres or less. An operator 1s 
better off with 300 acres that have been de- 
veloped properly in cover than with 1,000 
acres of poorly developed land, For most of 
the Nation a maximum of 1,000 acres per 
preserve is ideal. This allows plenty of room 
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in case owners wish to handle quail, Some 
Of the Western States may feel that a higher 
Maximum, say 2,000 acres, is needed. But 
some limit definitely should be fixed on the 
number of acres that may be included 

One preserve. 

A minimum acreage is needed so that the 
Operator's neighbors cannot too easily license 
their land with the hope of shooting over- 
flow birds on an extended-season basis. The 
Minimum acreage helps to keep down the 
Jacklegs who might try to take advantage of 
the regulations, A minimum of 100 acres is 
Ideal for most of the country, particularly in 
the East. The one exception is that a 50-acre 
Minimum should be permitted where only 
mallards are released. 

One reason for not making a higher mini- 
mum is that many operators have successful 
preserves on less than 200 acres, A happy 
Medium must be found. The minimum 
Acreage should not be set so high as to make 
the Owning of a preserve discriminatory; or 
set so low as to make it too easy to own a 
Preserve. In some States the minimum acre- 
age has been set too high, and some operators 
are leasing more land than they need or use 
Just to meet State regulations. 


MINIMUM BIRD RELEASE REQUIREMENT 


To be sure that a shooting preserve owner 
operates within the spirit of the program, a 
minimum seasonal release should be re- 
quired. This keeps out illegitimate opera- 
tors, and is insurance that birds will escape 
from the area. Without a minimum release 
a farmer might license his grounds next to 
4n existing area to get a free ride on escaped 
birds, But if he is required to release a 
Minimum of 100 pheasants a year to get his 
license, an investment of several hundred 
dollars counting pen cost, he will think twice 
before making application. 

Again, a happy medium is needed for 
seasonal releases. If a minimum of 1,000 
Pheasants is required, it would be discrim- 
Mmatory against groups wanting to open on a 
Small scale. Suppose an operator had a suc- 
Cessful pheasant grounds but wanted to ex- 
Periment with chukars; he would have to 
raise or buy 1,000 birds and might get stuck 
with a large number if the hunters did not 

e them. 

A minimum seasonal release of 100 birds of 
each species used is a far more satisfactory 
Way of protecting the public's rights than 
high license fees. 

To further protect the public, many States 
have a maximum recovery percentage for 
the preserve season. New York allows only 
80 percent of the total number of pheasants 
Teleased to be recovered. This means that 
for every 5 ringnecks stocked, 1 must go free 

surrounding farms. 

This percentage seems to be fair both to 
the operator and the general sportsman. 
It is insurance that enough birds are escap- 
ing to make up for any wild birds that might 
be taken. With mallard ducks, necessarily 
fllghted under strict control, a recovery of 
100 percent should be allowed. 

There will be no arguments from the 
operators on an allowable seasonal recovery 
Of 80 percent for pheasants. Most of them 
are happy to recover 70 percent, especially if 
their preserves are open to the average 
hunter. New operators often recover less 
than 60 percent the first year. 

The percentage of recovery is governed 
through the issuance of tags by the State 
game commission. Naturally, the commis- 
Sion has the authority of inspection and can 
take a bird count at any time. Instead of 
issuing a tag for each bird bought or raised, 
tags for only 80 percent are issued. Since 
Cocks and hens are shot before and after 
normal open seasons, there never is any difi- 
Culty in getting the operator to tag birds 
before they are removed from his shoo 
preserve. 3 
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In addition to these four protections, the 
general public has still another safeguard. 
An operator may have from $10,000 to 
$50,000 invested in a preserve. If he violates 
the regulations, he could have his license 
revoked and automatically be put out of 
business. With the investment which is re- 
quired to get started, operators tread the 
straight and narrow. 

The administration of preserve laws has 
been kept simple in most States. There is 
no need for complicated regulations. 

Many of the States that have had pre- 
serves for a number of years have special 
nonresident licenses for preserve shooting 
only. It hardly seems fair to charge a non- 
resident $15 or $20 to shoot on a preserve 
where the game is released from pens. In 
this connection, Maryland has a well- 
accepted special license. It sells for $5.25 
and is applicable on any Maryland preserve 
for the 6 months season. It does not allow 
a nonresident to shoot any species except 
those released. Even more liberal are New 
York and Connecticut laws, which do not re- 
quire any type of hunting license for pre- 
serve shooting, either for residents or non- 
residents. 

TYPES OF STATE LICENSES 


If your State has preserves, but is charging 
the regular nonresident fee to hunt on them, 
you will soon be getting requests from sports- 
men for a special nonresident license, appli- 
cable only to preseryes. If your State plans 
to legalize preserves, it is wise to include a 
provision for issuing special nonresident pre- 
serve licenses in the initial legislation so that 
a future bill will not be necessary. 

In 1921, the old Biological Survey made an 
administrative ruling that mallard ducks, 
more than two generations removed from 
the wild, could be taken without regard 
to bag or season limits. Later black ducks 
were added. That administrative ruling has 
been in effect ever since, although several 
State game commissions have tried to dis- 
regard it. There 18 little chance that the 
ruling will be, or even could be, changed 
because successive secretaries of the De- 
partment of the Interior have accepted it for 
36 years. Control of the domestic ducks was 
relinquished and there is legal doubt that it 
could ever be regained, even if the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service so desired, 
one reason being the large number of game- 
farm mallards found in all parts of the 
Nation. 

The domestic duck ruling still is causing 
difficulties in several States. Sportsmen, 
wanting to have mallard flighting areas, have 
not been able to get definite answers from 
their game commissions on the legality of 
extended seasons and no bag limits for duck 
preserves. The States say they do not have 
authority to grant extended domestic duck 
seasons, and the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service says that it has long since 
released control. Some States have taken 
the attitude with sportsmen of: “You go 
ahead and shoot game-farm mallards out of 
the migratory season and see if we will arrest 
you.” 

There is only one solution to the problem. 
This matter was dumped into the laps of the 
States in 1921, and it is up to the individual 
States to make their own rulings on domes- 
tic ducks. The sportsmen are doing the only 
thing that they can do when they go howl- 
ing to their legislators. 

All the States need do is grant themselves 
the power, if they do not already have it, to 
license domestic duck-shooting areas. Then, 
if an operator wants to open on a flyway with 
the obvious intent of using domestic ducks 
as live decoys, the State can refuse to license 
the area. If the preserve is off the flyway, 
and is a legitimate operation, then the State 
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can grant a license. The whole problem is 
that simple; yet some States, after 36 years, 
do not have their regulations straightened 
out. 

Where a State has a preserve season for 
pheasants, quail, or chukars, the simplest 
thing to do is to add mallards and black- 
ducks, more than two generations removed, 
with the same seasonal limits. There is no 
reason why domestic ducks should not be 
fair preserve game at least 6 months a year. 

To simplify identification of legal shoot- 
ing-preserve mallards and blackducks, some 
technicians have suggested that a 14-inch 
hole be punched in the outer web of the 
right foot of each duck before the bird 
reaches 6 weeks of age. By the time the pre- 
serve season Opens, the hold will have scarred 
over and will be visible plainly only upon 
holding the spread web up to a light. This 
simple procedure will ald in rapid identifica- 
tion of domestic mallard or blackducks, and 
eliminate the possibility of mixing 
tory ducks with their pen-reared cousins. 

With the publicity that shooting preserves 
received in 1956, it is absurd for State game 
commissions to ignore the Federal ruling on 
ducks. Those States agencies that try to 
dodge the issue are certain to come under 
the fire of sportsmen, 

SHOOTING PRESERVES ON THE INCREASE 

There is a definite need for State game 
commissions to know which shooting pre- 
serves are open to the public and which are 
not. In a survey made by the Sportsmen’s 
Service Bureau last year, to obtain material 
for a directory, 8 out of 11 States did not 
know which preserves were open to the pub- 
lic. The sportsmen, who are supporting the 
commissions, could not write their own 
commissions and find out where they could 
shoot on a preserve. In one State the game 
commission had no such listing, but the de- 
partment of commerce, a block down the 
street, had a complete List. 

Shooting preserves are on the increase and 
the game commissions will be getting more 
and more requests for listings. Before the 
operator receives a license to open he should 
be required to fill out a simple form stating 
whether the preserve will be open or closed to 
the public, and whether or not the operator 
wants his preserve listed in publicity. The 
license form naturally collects other perti- 
nent data such as location, type of game re- 
leased, address, phone number, and other in- 
formation. = 

Shooting preserves are bound to grow. 
Sportsmen are going to demand more real- 
istic laws for extended seasons so that opera- 
tors will have enough hunting days to make 
a living. It takes a lot of money to get into 
the business and there is no need to worry 
about a mad rush to open preserves. 

The future will see a leveling off with 
three general types of preserves: private 
grounds; preserves catering to the strictly 
sporting shooter, who is willing to pay a 
little more for extra services and top hunt- 
ing; and preserves catering to the middle- 
income bracket. Already there are many 
preserves where hunters can bag two pheas- 
ants for $10. This is the price range which 
nearly every hunter can afford at least once 
or twice a year. 

Shooting preserves will not solve all of our 
game problems but they do keep a lot of 
hunters happy in more than half the States. 
With the years of successful preserve opera- 
tion in so many States, and with the experi- 
ence they have gained and are willnig to 
pass on, every State game commission should 
make it possible for its sportsmen to enjoy 
shooting preserves. Enlightened free enter- 
prise, with game and conservation commis- 
sion cooperation, can and will lend a hand 
to meet the demands of the American sports- 
man, today and in the future. 
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Let the Honored Dead Rest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
letter from a father whose son was killed 
in action in World War II and whose 
body lies in Belgium, Any comment 
would detract from his expressed senti- 
ments, and I ask unanimous consent that 
his letter, with the editorial accompany- 
ing it, be included in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, 

The letter and editorial follow: 

THE STATE NATIONAL BANK, 
El Paso, Tex., February 26, 1957. 
The Honorable Jon Dowpy, 
House Office-Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Downy: Attached hereto is a re- 
print of an editorial “Let the Honored Dead 
Rest.” It was published in the Herald- 
Post of this city on February 9, 1957. 

As the proud father of a son, a combat 
infantry officer who was killed in action in 
World War II. I heartily concur in the senti- 
ments expressed and hope that the proposed 
travesty will not be carried out as indicated. 
I feel that the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier in Arlington Cemetery is symbolic of 
my son and the other sons who have died 
in the service of their country since our Re- 
public was founded, and for those who, if 
fate may so decree, will also die for their 
country. 5 

Our Iad’s mortal remains are buried in a 
United States military cemetery, with his 
comrades, in far away Belgium. I feel and 
know that he and they rest in honored glory. 

I know there are many who feel as I do 
but who will not write you, and there are 
others who all too soon forget. I hope you 
understand. 

Sincerely yours, 


Curis P. Fox. 
[From the El Paso Herald-Post of February 
9, 1957 
LET THE HONORED DEAD Rest 

The Defense Department, reluctantly car- 
rying out the will of Congress, has an- 
nounced plans to remodel the shrine in 
Arlington which is the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

The majestic structure which honors the 
unidentified dead in all our wars will be 
modified to make room for two more un- 
knowns, one from the Second World War 
and one from the Korean war. 5 

There will be a ceremonial selection of 
the bodies, now resting in American military 
cemeteries abroad. These will be moved to 
Arlington with funeral and reburial services 
set for Memorial Day 1958. 

No change is contemplated in the famous 
tomb or in its inscription: Here Rests in 
Honored Glory an American Soldier Known 
But to God.” 

How that inscription is to be made to fit 
three unknown soldiers is no more clear 
than the motives for the change. All our 
war dead of the last 180 years rest in honored 
glory wherever they are and this tomb stands 
sentinel for them all. It is unique among 
American memorials, gaining honor with age. 
Once it has been torn open, the precedent 
has been set to tear it open again. 

Actual work on the plans still is months 
away. We hope they will be reconsidered 
and abandoned. These honored dead lie in 
peace, wherever they are. We should let 
them rest. 
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Federal Education Support Program 
Not an Evil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Federal Education Support 
Program Not an Evil,” which appeared 
in the March 7, 1957, issue of the Leitch- 
field Gazette, of Leitchfield, Ky.: 
FEDERAL EDUCATION SUPPORT PROGRAM Nor AN 

Evi 


Opposition to Federal aſd for education 
purposes appears to be based on two premises 
which are not unassailable even though 
thought to be so by persons afflicted with 
one-way thinking. The premises, and it 
must be stressed that they are such, are 
first, that Federal support means Federal 
control, which would be worse than local 
control, and second, that taxpayers must pay 
for schools anyway, so why not leave the 
problem to local decision. 

Approaching the first premise: that Fed- 
eral support means Federal control, it must 
be pointed out that this Nation has become 
progressively more powerful and the people 
more prosperous during the time there has 
been a gradual strengthening and enlarging 
of Federal services. Far from being an in- 
fringement of individual rights, the consti- 
tutional use of Federal powers gives the 
Nation and the individual as great a voice 
in government through elected congressional 
representatives as he receiyes through State 
and local representatives. 

Because they represent their own States 
and districts, Members of Congress retain 
close touch at home, often keeping better 
posted than local officials on opinion. At 
the same time Congressmen are acquainted 
with the national scene as it relates to the 
local one, thereby making their decisions 
more apt to be for the general welfare. 

The second premise, that because tax- 
payers must foot the bill anyway, collection 
and use of school funds should be left to 
local and State agencies, produces an inter- 
esting goal if pursued to its ultimate mean- 
ing. If it is better to keep education super- 
vision under present agencies, then by the 


same reasoning it would be better to retreat 


further, stopping public education altogether 
and letting individual parents decide how 
much and how long their chlidren should 
be exposed to schooling, hiring teachers 
themselves and paying for them. This 
would mean that those persons unfortunate 
enough to have no children would have no 
education bills but might have to contribute 
a good bit more to the support of illiterates. 

Very few persons seriously advocate aban- 
doning public schools, so if we are to have 
them, they should really be public schools 
and not provide a superabundance of facili- 
ties in one community against primitive 
conditions in another. Some States, such 
as Kentucky, are saddled with outmoded 
constitutions which hamper realistic dis- 
tribution of school money. Fortunately, 
Kentucky has eliminated one roadblock to 
better distribution of school money, still 
our educational program leayes much to be 
desired, 

For many years Kentucky has been ex- 
porting her population about as fast as they 
are educated. Much of the cream of our 
youth have gone into other States to en- 
rich those States with their skills and energy. 
Is there justice in Kentuckians paying en- 
tirely for the education of people who even- 
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tually make their homes in other States? 
Youth from rural areas of Kentucky are 
going to Louisville for employment; how- 
ever, through equalization funds, the people 
of Louisville have contributed to the educa- 
tion of these young people. 

Federal support of education simply means 
a wider distribution of the tax load required 
to provide badly needed new funds. If the 
program is applied nationally as has been 
done in Kentucky it will mean a better 
educational program more nearly approach- 
ing the concept of public education as en- 
visioned by founders of this plan to eliminate 
illiteracy and its threat to progress. It 18 
believed that persons who oppose Federal 
aid to schools are against additional taxes 
more than they are for a better America. 


Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
developing controversy over the recom- 
mendation by Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton that the Federal Government 
enter into a partnership plan with 8&8 
private-utility company for development 
of the power facilities of the Trinity 
River project in California, the large 
majority of leading newspapers in the 
northern and other sectors of California 
favor the partnership plan. 

One such newspaper is the Oroville 
(Calif.) Mercury. Its publisher, Dan L. 
Beebe, cooperated with me when I in- 
troduced on March 30, 1950, a bill to 
authorize construction of the Feather 
River project. This project was ses 
aside in favor of the Trinity proposal 
which, without power, could not be eco- 
-nomically justifiable. i 

If the private-utility company is per- 
mitted to construct the powerplants, the 
American taxpayers would be saved $55.5 
million in capital outlay. The company 
would also pay to the Federal Govern- 
ment, for falling water, $165 million over 
the 50-year repayment period. In other 
words, $220.5 million would be paid to 
the Federal Government for a project 
estimated to cost $225 million—sounds 
like good business. 

In addition, the private company 
would pay Federal, State, and local taxes 
during this period amounting to some 
$145 million, 

This wide difference in savings to tax- 
payers was set forth in a March 6 edi- 
torial in the Oroville Mercury. I desire 
to include it herewith for the informa- 
tion of Members of the Congress who 
will be called upon to make the final 
decision in this controversy: 

Gru™Micx Used To Foon Us on PUBLIC Po.] IA 

Down in Sacramento, one of two cities 
in California where power from the Central 
Valley project is distributed, the Sacramento 
Bee, powerful protagonist of public power, 
seriously makes the statement that it is not 
true that “the people of Vermont or Missouri 
are helping to pay for the low-priced power 
enjoyed by the customers of the Sacrament? 
Municipal Utilities District.” 

“The fact is,” says the newspaper, “Federal 
power and water projects cost the Govern- ~ 
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ment nothing, for the cost of each is re- 
Paid by the power and water customers.” 
Notice the gimmick in between the first 
and second paragraphs. The newspaper 
Makes a switch. In the first statement it is 
talking about the people in other States. 
It switches from the people to the Govern- 
Ment, but you aren't supposed to notice it. 
Let's continue with the people. Could the 
Newspaper say, “The fact is that Federal 
Power and water projects cost the people 
nothing“? Certainly not. For when the 
Projects finally are amortized after 50 years, 
if they are amortized, which is seldom, the 
Money is not returned to the pockets of the 
taxpayers, as we all know from experience, 
So if we continue to talk about the peo- 
Ple—the taxpayers—we can go on to figure, 
in the case of Trinity power, how much more 
it win cost them if the Government pays 
the cost than it will cost them if it is de- 
veloped by the power company, as proposed 
by the company and Interior Secretary Sea- 
n. 


If the power company plan is 
accepted it will mean to the 
Government a surplus over 
50 years o Res 

company, in addition 
would pay in Federal, State, 


And local taxes the sum of. 145, 600, 000 
„ under those circum- 
stances, the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be saved a 

capital investment o 55, 500, 000 

Total saving 366, 100, 000 


It the Government were to get as much 
Money from public power it would have to 
ralse Central Valley project rates .9 of a mill, 
or 20 percent. Sacramento definitely would 
not like that. 


It seems clear, then, that if the Govern- 
Ment accepts the opportunity to get that 
Additional money out of the Trinity power 
it will have more money, as Seaton says, to 
develop other water projects in California, 
and that it will not need to ask for so much 

taxpayers generally. 

The difference between the low CVP power 
Tates and the money the P. G. & E. will pay 
for the Trinity power is $165 million. Ger- 
tainly, then, the taxpayers of the country are 
being nicked when the power is sold to pref- 
erence customers like Sacramento and Rose- 
ville instead of going out over the lines of 
the company. 


How We Delayed Victory in the Pacific 


in Moscow’s Interest 


or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, The Enemy 
at His Back” is the title of an unusual 
and noteworthy book of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Churchill Brown. 

It is the story of how we lost the peace 
after wining world War I—a story that 
Contains many lessons for our guidance 
in these perilous days. 

J include with my remarks a review of 

work by Mr. Forrest Davis of the 

Cincinnati Enquirer, which I hope may 

ov many Members to read the vol- 
e. 
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The review follows: 


How We DELAYED VICTORY IN THE PACIFIC IN 

Moscow’s INTEREST 

(By Forrest Davis) 

Wasnincron.—I take it that no sober an- 
alyst of military strategy and global power 
relationships would deny that the Commu- 
nist imperial system's conquest of conti- 
mental China cataclysmically altered the bal- 
ance of power against the United States. 

It was the addition of that vast, populous, 
and ancient land preempting the Asian land 
mass that confronted us with the prospect of 
a two-front war against an enemy operating 
from deep within the Eurasian “heartland” 
defined by Sir Thomas Mackinder. 

A Soviet Russia, cynically committed to 
world conquest and contemptuous of the 
West's humanitarian values, would be for- 
midable enough but manageable. 

It is the sweep of the Communist im- 
perium, arching from East Berlin to Hanol, 
that occasions the profound anxiety giving 
rise to our ring of bases and alliances from 
Alaska eastward around the earth to Japan 
and South Korea. 

How was a China faithful to us gathered 
into the Soviet imperium to our immense 
harm? | 

The evidence is, I believe, overwhelming 
that the United States policy after the de- 
feat of Japan—the Truman administration's 
insistence upon a Chiang Kai-shek coalition 
with the Yenan Communists when we had 
abandoned such policies in Europe; the in- 


comprehensibly defeatist Marshall mission. 


our starvation of the Nationalist armies of 
munitions as they had the Communists de- 
feated—accomplished the conquest of China 
for Moscow. That is one tragic story. 

But to that story there was a prelude; a 
prelude that is the subject of a stunning, 
convincing, and remarkable new book, The 
Enemy at His Back, by Elizabeth Churchill 
Brown. 

I have called it stunning because, basing 
itself upon a wealth of documentation from 
memoirs, Pentagon papers, congressional in- 
quiries, Japanese and Chinese sources, it con- 
firms the incredible but accurate surmise 
that our Government delayed victory in the 
Pacific in order to allow Soviet Russia to par- 
ticipate and thereby reestablish its military 
position in the Far East. 


Our Government, no; men and forces in 


our Government who, under what we now 
know as a pretext, argued that we needed the 
Red Army to finish a Japan already driven 
from the seas, starving at home, and seek- 
ing peace. 

We come; in truth, in this book to one 
powerful man, Gen. George C. Marshall, Army 
Chief of Staff, who alone, against the judg- 
ment of the competent air and naval author- 
ities, insisted almost to the end that Japan 
would have to be taken by invasion; an in- 
vasion calling for a million men and half 
that many casualties. 

I have called The Enemy at His Back re- 
markable because it is the product not of a 
professional historian nor a political journal. 
Its author describes herself as a curious 
housewife deeply puzzled over why, when it 
became successively known that the Japanese 
were probing for peace from December of 
1944 onward, our Government continued to 
fight; why we felt it necessary to engage in 
the bloody, 5-weeks shambles of Okinawa, 
the slaughter of Iwo Jima, and finally the 
highly dublous employment of the A-bombs 
over Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

The fact that Liz Churchill Brown is, In- 
deed, an accomplished housewife and gar- 
dener and likewise curious is, however, only 
part of the story. It by no means detracts 
from her solid achievement to note that she 
is also the wife of Constantine Brown, the 
most perceptive and knowledgeable foreign 
affairs columnist in Washington, who went 
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from a German university into war corre- 
spondence on the Russian front in 1914 and 
has since then been sifting the political affairs 
of mankind through a detached, informed, 
and discriminating mind. 

The book’s impact results from the re- 
lentless presentation of evidence from Yalta 
to Hiroshima, all tending to show that our 
Government ignored Japanese peace feelers 
and for only one discernible aim: to allow 
Stalin to move 25 Red army divisions east- 
ward to the borders of Manchuria. 

Taking advantage of Japan's lfe-and- 
death preoccupation with the United States 
forces in the Pacific, Stalin had denuded the 
maritime provinces of troops for his Euro- 
pean campaigns, Had the Far Eastern war 
ended in the spring of 1945, when well it 
might, Soviet power would have been 
negligible in that quarter. 

The commander of the Japanese Kwahtung 
army in Manchuria would have surrendered 
to Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, allied gener- 
alissimo in China, the vast Japanese military 
stores in Manchuria and the 800,000 tons of 
supplies we shipped Stalin by way of 
Vladivostok would have fallen into the hands 
of the Nationalist, not the Communist 
Chinese. In which case, no Red conquest of 
China. 

I can do no more than sketch the con- 
clusions of this vital and impressive book 
in the broadest terms. Mrs. Brown con- 
cludes that the interests of Moscow in the 
Far East governed the decisions producing 
the calamitous delay in grasping victory. 

What she displays throughout is a sorry 
vista of wartime officlaldom at work; perti- 
nent information choked off before reaching 
the highest White House, State Department, 
and Pentagon levels; ignorance, buckpassing, 
indecision, sheer incompetence in the coun- 
cils of state. 

“The Enemy at His Back“ is a chilling, 
dismaying book, It is a veritable must for 
those who wish to inform themselves con- 
cerning the scope of the Communist web 
into which our Government was seduced 
through its alliance with Moscow. A must 
also for students intent upon learning with 
what addled folly the high affairs of this Re- 
public can be conducted, 


Orphans’ Benefits Under Social-Security 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been brought to my attention that under 
the present social-security law, adopted 
children are, in certain instances de- 
prived of benefits which I believe should 
be restored, With that in mind, I have 
introduced a measure in the House today 
to provide that the adoption of a child 
shall not terminate his entitlement to 
child's insurance benefits under the 
Social Security Act. 

Under the present law, when a child 
of a deceased insured per is adopted, 
his payments end unless the adopting 
person is the child’s stepparent, grand- 
parent, aunt, or uncle. I am advised 
that as a result of this provision, there 
have been instances where children have 
been kept in the homes of grandparents, 
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for example, who could not give them 
the care and guidance they needed, but 
who would not consent to their adoption 
because the grandparents wanted to re- 
tain this social-security income. Young- 
er couples, who would like to adopt these 
children, are prevented from doing so 
by the operation of this law. 

In the case of veterans’ benefits, in- 
cluding insurance, pension, and compen- 
sation, the children of deceased veterans 
continue to receive these payments even 
after adoption, as long as they meet the 
age and other general requirements, To 
me, it seems only fair that the same pro- 
cedure should apply to social-security 
benefits, After all, the natural parents 
of these youngsters contributed to the 
social-security program with the under- 
standing their dependents would be 
taken care of after their death. 

I believe the program could be admin- 
istered in much the same manner as the 
Veterans’ Administration handles pay- 
ments to minors. Generally speaking, 
the court names a legal guardian for the 
child, and close supervision is maintained 
on the expenditure of the benefits paid. 
Annual audits are made of the accounts 
to make certain proper use is being made 
of the funds paid to the child. 


It would be entirely possible, for exam- - 


ple, that the payments could be accumu- 
lated and used for the education of the 
child in later years. Regardless, there 
would be no question but that the child 
himself would receive the benefits, and 
the adopting parents would receive no 
personal gain. 

It is my conviction that it is the re- 
sponsibility of Congress to correct the 
existing system whereby orphans, when 
adopted, are, in certain cases, denied 
benefits to which they are rightfully en- 
titled. I hope favorable action will be 
taken on my bill during this Congress, 


Strength in Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr, NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Strength in Unity,” which ap- 
peared in the February 27, 1957, issue of 
the Park City Daily News, of Bowling 
Green, Ky.: 

- STRENGTH IN UNITY 

Once more Western Europe has moved a big 
stride toward the economic and political 
unity which may in time bring it truly 
abreast of the modern industrial age. 

France, Italy, West Germany, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg have just agreed 
to establish—over a 12- to 17-year perlod—a 
broad common market for their respective 
industrial products. 

This means that their present constricting 
tariff walls and other trade barriers would 
go down and the six nations would in a very 
real sense become one country economically. 
In fact, the agreement also embraces all their 
overseas territories. 
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In addition to this, the six agreed upon 
a pool of their atomic-energy resources un- 
der a European Atomic Energy Commission. 
To a continent continuously short of other 
power sources, this combine may prove of 
the most vital significance. 

A common market for Western Europe al- 
ready exists in coal and steel. What is now 
to be set up would be an extension of that 
arrangement to the full range of Europe’s 
output. 

Such a tariff-free union has been urged 
for years as a basic step toward giving the 
continent the real benefits of industriallza- 
tion. The economists. insist that mass pro- 
duction techniques, with consequent advan- 
tages in lower prices to consumers, cannot 
be realized without broad mass markets. A 
Europe chopped up int ovarious walled-off 
segments fails to provide them. 

It should be noticed that Britain is absent 
from the group of nations which will sign 
the common market pact in Rome next 
month. But this does not mean Britain is 
indifferent to the need for a wider European 
trade area. 

Britain has in fact proposed a European 


free-trade zone which could include the 


common-market nations and any others who 
might care to join. Somewhat different rules 
would be applied to the use of tariffs, but 
the general alm would be the same. 

All of these developments are viewed most 
hopefully in America, where for many dec- 
ades the advantages of the broad single mar- 
ket have been apparent. Here mass produc- 
tion has reached its highest levels. 

If these plans are executed well, Western 
Europe may also move toward a higher eco- 
nomic plane. And it may lay the ground- 
work for a political union that could con- 
tribute heavily to the peace of the world. 


Establishment of Weather Station in 
Gulf of Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am presenting herewith the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the Louisi- 
ana Wild Life and Fisheries Commission 
on February 26, 1957, urging Congress 
to establish a weather station in the 
Gulf of Mexico to provide more adequate 
weather information for the protection 
of the Gulf States fishing fleets. I am 
presenting this resolution to bring this 
proven need to the attention of all the 
Members of Congress: s 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE LOUISIANA WILD 

Lirs AND FISHERIES COMMISSION AT THE 

REGULAR MEETING HELD ON FEBRUARY 26, 

1957 

Whereas the gulf coast is the only coast 
without a weather station offshore and there 
is a proven need for more adequate weather 
information in this highly productive sec- 
tion of the United States; and 

Whereas Congressman T. A. THOMPSON, 
of Louisiana, introduced in the 85th Con- 
gress, ist session, H. R. 478 on January 3, 
1957, to provide that one floating weather 
station shall be maintained at all times in 
the Gulf of Mexico to provide storm warn- 
ings for States bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico; and 

Whereas lives and property amounting to 
over $2 billion are in jeopardy due to lack 
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of information from the central and western 
Gulf of Mexico, where destructive storms 
form very suddenly: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Louisiana Wild Life 
and Fisheries Commission urge immediate 
consideration by Congress of the United 
States to establish a weather station In the 
Gulf of Mexico, because existing land-based 
facilities have proven inadequate for the 
needs of our fishing fleets, who now range 
far beyond the scope of radar stations, and 
that the economy of the Gulf States fish- 
erles is seriously threatened because of the 
lack of weather protection which would be 
provided by a weather station in the Gulf 
of Mexico, 

This ts to certify that the above and fore- 
going is a true and correct copy of excerpt 
from the mintues of the meeting of the 
Louisiana Wild Life and Fisheries Commis- 
sion, held on February 26, 1957, 

F. L. CLEMENT, 
Director. 


Thomas Masaryk: Founder of the 
Czechoslovak Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 21, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, America 
has always been considered a bulwark 
for democracy. For this reason many 
oppressed people have found refuge in 
our great country. Here they have 
found hope; here they have had the op- 
portunity to better themselves economi- 
cally and socially; here they have ob- 
tained liberty allowing them to speak and 
worship without the fear of intimidation 
and oppression, 

Thomas Masaryk the great Czecho- 
slovak patriot was among those who fi 
from subjugation and sought shelter in 
our free country. It was during his stay 
here that Masaryk saw embodied many 
of the ideals of democracy which he 
hoped one day could be enjoyed by the 
Czechoslovak people. It was here that 


‘he visualized a free and independent 


Czechoslovakia patterned after the 
American system of government. 

The formation of this new republic, 
however, was not to be an easy 
Nevertheless, much of the inspiration for 
the emergence of this new nation camé 
from Thomas Masaryk. Before World 
War I, Masaryk had already gained in- 
ternational distinction for his courageous 
stand against oppression. As a member 
of the Austrian Parliament he resisted 
the encroachments of Germany in Au- 
stria. Consequently, with the outbreak 
of war he was forced to flee to Italy, 
Switzerland and later London. Finally, 
he found refuge in America—the 
mother of exiles.” Here he accom- 
plished much of the work for Czecho- 
slovak independence. 

In our country, he was free to place 
the case of the Czechoslovak people be- 
fore the eyes of the world. Here he met 
and gained the respect and admiration 
of President Wilson for his constant 
struggle. Here he convinced the allies 
of the righteousness of the Czechoslovak 
cause. Here the Czechoslovak Republic 
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Was finally formalized. On August 23, 
1918, the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate declared the 
liberation of the Czechoslovak people as 
one of the conditions of peace. Later on 
November 18, when the Austro-Hungar- 
ian monarchy collapsed, the Republic 
Was established and Masaryk was elected 
as the first President. Under his leader- 
‘ship Czechoslovakia became one of the 
foremost democracies in Europe. 

Today, on the 107th anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Masaryk, the Republic 
for which he struggled so valiantly to 
establish is no longer free. The Kremlin 
has enslayed the people. However, the 
Spirit of Masaryk lives on in Czechoslo- 
vakia, The people remember his teach- 
ings; they remember the benefits derived 
from a free society. These glorious 
Memories serve as an inspiration to the 
People of this subjugated country. 

This feeling was perhaps best ex- 
Dressed by President Benes at Masaryk's 
funeral in 1937 when he said: 

Though he passes on Masaryk is still with 
Us * * * President-liberator, we will remain 
faithful to the heritage which you have laid 
in our hands. 


What Conservation Means to Labor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks, I would like 

to place in the Recorp a portion of a 
Speech made by Andrew J. Biemiller, 
director of the AFL-CIO legislative de- 
partment, before the 22d North Amer- 
ica Wildlife Conference in Washington, 
D. C., on March 5, 1957. 

Organized labor has a commendable 
record of supporting many programs be- 
yond the scope of wages and hours when 

ose programs are considered of benefit 
to all men. Labor’s interest in conserva- 
tion matters is manifest in the following 
remarks taken from Mr. Biemiller's re- 
Cent address. It should be of interest to 
Conservationists, farmers, woodlot own- 
ers, and public-power groups: 

WHAT CONSERVATION MEANS ro Lanor 
(Address by Andrew J. Biemiller, director, 
legislative department, AFL-CIO, before 
the 22d North America Wildlife Conference, 

March 5, 1957) 

From the coming of the first settlers to 
America until the beginning of this century, 

surge to the West and the urge to till the 
Soll was so great that few recognized any 
Obligation to future generations to preserve 
Our forests, our rivers, and the fertility of 
Our soll. With a population of only a few 
Millions and an area of millions of square 
Miles, our resources seemed boundless. 

Then came our great President Theodore 
Roosevelt and his chief forester, Gifford 
Pinchot, They forced the Nation to evalu- 
ate the condition of its rivers, its forests, 
and its soil. 

The condition was bad. Forests were being 
rapidiy depleted and farmlands abandoned 
because of erosion. The rivers were filling 
With silt, causing a loss of navigation and 
an increase in floods. 
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During the Roosevelt administration, the 
Reclamation Act was passed, which brought 
the Federal Government into programs for 
water storage and irrigation. Congress was 
urged to purchase large forest tracts to halt 
the rapid leveling of forests and to protect 
the watershed of navigable streams. Atten- 
tion was drawn to farming practices which 
resulted in erosion and poor crops. 

Roosevelt also referred to turn over hydro- 
electric power sites, which belong to all the 
people, to private Industries. On several oc- 
casions, he vetoed bills which would have 
done so. 

The preference clause, which is very much 
n political issue even today, was born under 
the Roosevelt administration. In 1906, Con- 
gress provided that surplus water and power 
developed at irrigation projects be leased, 
with preference for municipal purposes. In- 
deed, the idea of comprehensive resource de- 
velopment began with the Pinchot-Roosevelt 
conservation partnership. 

Though he was criticized and reviled by 
the private interests of his day, few now deny 
that Theodore Roosevelt was a great Repub- 
lican President and a great servant of the 
people's interest. 

The next great forward step came during 
the administration of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. The interdependence of forests, 
rivers, agricultural land, fish and game in 
conservation policy was fully recognized in 
the legislation establishing the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. For the first time one de- 
centralized arm of the Federal Government 
was able to coordinate all activities for the 
full development of a whole river valley. 

What are the benefits that have been 
derived from the work of TVA? 

We have reforested the land. We have en- 
couraged the conservation of the soll. The 
fish population of the rivers and lakes and 
the game population of the land have been 
substantially increased. Large areas have 
been opened to recreation—on both land 
and water—which did not exist or were not 
utilized before. 

In addition, the terrible floods which once 
destroyed are now controlled. Navigation in 
the valley’s streams has made a significant 
economic contribution to industry. The de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power has 
brought a higher standard of living to the 
people whorn it serves. 

No single endeavor by the Federal Govern- 
ment has done more to meet the needs of 
conservation and availability of low-cost 
power in a single area. 

This is a monument to the New Deal and 
to Franklin Roosevelt. It came at a time 
when the strong hand of the Federal Gov- 
ernment had been almost removed from con- 
servation efforts, and gave new life to the 
drive to preserve our natural resources. 

Though he was criticized and reviled by 
the private interests of his day, few now deny 
that Franklin Roosevelt was a great Demo- 
cratic President, and a great servant of the 
people's interest. 

Although F. D. R. brought us to a new 
level of activity, the Congress again began 
to backtrack. A proposal to extend the TVA 
principle to the Missouri Valley was ignored. 

We are now in a new era of conservation 
policy. It began sometime in 1953. These 
are some of its manifestations: 


WILDLIFE REFUGES 


We are told by some officials of the present 
administration that its record on creating 
wildlife refuges has been exemplary, espe- 
cially in camparison with the record of its 
predecessor. We are told, in fact, that the 
present administration has set aside 80,000 
additional acres for wildlife refuges and that 
its predecessor took 400,000 acres out of wild- 
life protection. 

The facts do not support the claim. In- 
spection reveals that 400,000 acres were re- 
linquished by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
but that each and every one of these 400,000 
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acres are now under the control of the 
National Park Service. Not one single acre 
‘was taken out of wildlife areas. 

The claim that 80,000 acres were added to 
wildlife refuges by the present administra- 
tion is also unsupported by the facts. The 
real increase in Federal refuges amounts to 
only about 25,000 acres. The difference be- 
tween this figure and the 80,000 figure seems 
to be represented in the increase in the size 
of State wildlife refuges. 

ECHO PARK DAM 


Without touching the merits of the upper 
Colorado River storage project, it will be 
interesting for conservationists to note that 
as originally planned during the previous ad- 
ministration that project did not include a 
certain dam known as Echo Park. The proj- 
ect did inchide that dam when proposed by 
the present administration. 

TIMDERLANDS GIVEAWAY 


And let us not forget the bill introduced 
in the House by an Oregon Republican in 
1953. That was the great national forest 
robbery bill. If the bill had passed, any 
sustained-yield timber operator who had 
part of his lands requisitioned by the Goy- 
ernment could have marched into national 
forests or wildlife refuges or national parks 
and take equivalent lands for timber cutting. 

You will remember that that bill was killed 
largely through the efforts of a freshman 
Montana Democrat and a great supporter of 
conservation measures, LEE METCALF. 

Mr. MercaLr is still serving in the House 
of Representatives, thanks to the good peo- 
ple of Montana; and the author of the bill 
has been retired, thanks to the good people 
of Oregon. 

GRAZING BILLS 

Then there were two bills introduced by 
the Republican chairmen of the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees in the 83d 
Congress. As introduced, those bills would 
have given sheep and cattle grazers certain 
property rights in national forest lands, 
Those bills were supported by the Agricul- 
ture and Interior Departments. 

As I recall, the committees made some 
amendments to those bills and broke the 
united front of conservation opposition to 
them. But everyone agrees that what they 
tried to do originally would have been a 
backward step in the protection of our na- 
tional-forest lands. 


AL SARENA 
All the blame for anticonservation 
measures cannot, of course, be laid to Con- 
gress 


The Department of the Interior taught us 
that mining is not restricted to minerals like 
coal and iron and copper and gold. You 
can also mine vegetable products, such as, 
for example, timber. 

Back in 1951, a mining company named Al 
Sarena tried to get land patents in the 
Rogue River National Forest. In those days, 
the Bureau of Land Management and the 
Forest Service said there was not enough 
mineral content in the ore samples Al 
Sarena produced to justify a mining opera- 
tion. My former boss, Secretary of the In- 
terior Oscar Chapman, refused to give them 
the patents. 

But in 1954 Mr. Chapman was no longer 
around and the patents were issued. A con- 


‘gressional investigating committee discov- 


ered last year that up to that time Al 
Sarena had mined somewhere between 1 
million and 2 million board-feet of fir trees 
and pine trees, but not one cupful of mineral 
ore. i 

These are the facts which show us the 
progress of our Nation's conservation pro- 
grams. It is not an appealing picture. 

But enough of the past. Let us look to 
the future, for there lies the real chal- 
lenge. 

Today we have 170 million people living 
within the borders of the United States. 
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Forty-three years from now, in the year 
2000, when our children and our grand- 
children and our great-grandchildren will 
be living and working and playing, there will 
be, we are told, about 275 million persons 
in our country. That amounts to an in- 
crease of over 60 percent in the next 43 
years. 

We are using up our land area at a fast 
pace. We are crowding the plains and the 
wide open spaces. 

In the year 2000, where will 275 million 
Americans find the lands, the forests, and 
the streams in which to camp and hunt and 
fish and live with the restorative beauty 
of nature? 

With our increasing population, there will 
be others demanding land. Industrial ex- 
pansion will eat up huge chunks of land. 
Farming and grazing operations will expand. 

If we are to meet the challenge of our grow- 
ing population we shall have to plan now to 
reserve nature's gifts for coming generations. 

Between 1953 and 1956 the Federal Gov- 
ernment added 517,000 acres to our national 
park system under authorizations by Con- 
gress. Unfortunately 405,500 of these acres, 
at Isle Royalé National Park, were submerged 
lands in Lake Michigan and consequently 
subject to somewhat limited use. 

The present administration last year made 
® laudable proposal in its mission 66 pro- 
gram, It proposed to spend $786 million over 
the next 10 years to modernize, expand, and 
improve the national parks system. 

This is certainly a necessary and forward- 
looking program. The National Parks Serv- 
ice estimated that the number of visitors to 
our national parks would rise from about 54 
million last year to about 80 million in 1966. 

Unfortunately, the same administration 
asked only $11 million to start mission 66 in 
its first year. At this rate, we would be well 
into the 21st century before the planned 
work would be completed. This year, the sec- 
ond year of Mission 66, $20 million was re- 
quested in the budget for this purpose. At 
this rate, the program which they hope to 
complete in 1966 would not be completed 
until 1996. 

I'm sure it is clear to everyone here that 
greater efforts will have to be made by the 
people interested in conservation and the 
people interested in natural-resources policy 
generally if we are to meet the challenge 
posed by a growing nation. 

Conservationists have been concerned 
largely with the development of wildlife 
refuge, national parks, and national forests. 
They have not paid direct attention to co- 
operation with, for example, advocates of 
public power in attempting to get compre- 
hensive development which would include 
the goals of both groups. 


Let me remind you of the words of Gifford 
Pinchot on his thoughts while horseback 
riding in our own Rock Creek Park just 50 
years ago. He wrote: 

“The forest and its relation to streams and 
inland navigation, to water power and flood 
control: to the soil and its erosion; to coal 
and oil and other minerals; to fish and game; 
and many another possible use or waste of 
natural resources—these questions would 
not let (me) be. What had all these to do 
with forestry? And what had forestry to do 
with them? 

“Here were not isolated and separate prob- 
lems. * * * 

“Suddenly the idea flashed through my 
head that there was a unity in this compli- 
cation—that the relation of one resource to 
another was not the end of the story. Here 
were no longer a lot of different, independent, 
and often antagonistic questions, each on its 
own separate litle island, as we had been in 
the habit of thinking. In place of them, 
here was one single question with many parts. 
Seen in this new light, all these separate 
questions fitted into and made up the one 
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great central problem of the use of the earth 
for the good of man.” 

Thus did Gifford Pinchot show us that all 
of us who are interested in our national re- 
sources and in the development of our land 
have a common, and not a competing, 
interest. 


Secretary Weeks Speaks Before Women’s 
National Republican Club in New York 
City 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address by the Honorable Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, before 
the Women’s National Republican Club 
in New York City last Saturday, March 9: 

We gather today in this, the first year of 
the second century of the Republican Party, 
proud of its accomplishments and deter- 
mined that our generation shall lay the 
foundation of another hundred years of dedi- 
cated service. 

At the start of a new Congress and a re- 
elected administration, it is a fitting time 
to take our bearings and chart our course. 
So let’s study some of the lessons of recent 
events and discuss frankly a few contro- 
versial topics which Al Smith used to call 
hot potatoes. 

I shall try to do so without reflecting nar- 
row partisanship and by giving full credit 
to those Democrats in Congress and the 
Nation who believe in sound principles and 
support the President. 


THE NEW DEALISM CHARGE 


Now let's tackle the first controversial hot 
potato“ New Dealiam. 

Right here 1 should like to say a word to 
those old friends we sometimes hear com- 
plaining that the Eisenhower program is 
“Just like the New Deal.” 

Obviously, this just isn't so, period. 

How short are some memories. How blind 
are some eyes. If the Eisenhower program 
really is a repeat performance of the New 
Deal why is it that old line New Dealers 
and a new crop of left-wingers are fighting 
that program tooth and nail? 

If it is a New Deal carbon copy, why did 
the Republican National Convention—repre- 
senting rock-ribbed Republicans from every 
State in the Union—endorse that program? 

This administration's actions are different 
in spirit from the New Deal practices of its 
predecessors, who tried to pack the Supreme 
Court, seize the steel mills, and draft strikers 
into the Army. 

The record clearly proves the sharp con- 
trast between our middle-of-the-road ad- 
ministration and the New Deal, which fos- 
tered socialized medicine and socialized agri- 
culture, filled regulatory agencies with mem- 
bers hostile to private enterprise, tried to 
make electric power a Federal monopoly, 
used the tax system to change the social or- 
der—encouraged the squandering of tax 
funds, harrassed honest business, retarded 
the sound recovery of agriculture, set class 
against class, played politics with civil rights, 
treated spy hunts as red herrings and some 
of whose leaders even condoned corruption. 

Let those who grumble that we are New 
Dealish point out in what way the following 
great popular accomplishments of the Eisen- 
hower administration are a second edition 
of the New Deal. 
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We rejected the despairing philosophy that 
prosperity must be based on a war boom. 
We stopped the agony and slaughter in Ko- 
rea and thereby freed a peacetime economy 
to produce the greatest prosperity in all 
history. 

We rejected the alien theory of nursemaid 
government, which claims that distant bu- 
reaucrats know better how to run business 
and meet a payroll than businessmen. 

In sharp contrast, and often with the help 
of members of both parties in the Congress, 
we created a climate favorable to private 
competitive enterprise and free labor, we re- 
moved straitjacket controls, we reduced Gov- 
ernment competition with private industry 
we checked fast-rising inflation, we kept 
Government’s hand off the scales in collective 
bargaining, we checked monopoly and helped 
small business by enforcing antitrust laws, 
we established new programs to promote 
world trade, we made the greatest tax cut 
in history, paid installments on the public 
debt, balanced the budget twice, and plan 
to do it again this time. And we are making 
progress with the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

The disposal of the Government's smelter 
in Texas, its synthetic rubber plants, and 
the liquidation of the RFC and its former 
activities, plus the release of cash previously 
held for working capital for these programs, 
have resulted in a return to the United States 
Treasury of more than $1 billion. That's 
the kind of benefit the public receives when 
this administration gets government out of 
business— and I have cited only a part of 
this particular program. : 

Yes, my friends, when President Eisen- 
hower was inaugurated in 1953, the New 
Deal went out and a new day dawned. 

A wave of confidence lifted this Nation 
to unprecedented heights of prosperity be- 
cause of his inspired leadership. 

That which this administration is doing 
today is a projection of the Republican 
record of the past 4 years and is in keeping 
with the 1956 Republican campaign promises. 

THE 1958 BUDGET 


Now, let's tackle a second “hot potato“ 
the budget. It provides for the expenditure 
of $71.8 billion between next July 1 and June 
30, 1958, to finance national security and 
other services. It was designed to carry out 
the Republican program of peace, prosperity, 
and progress. 

In order to present the whole truth about 
the budget, let us tell the public some of the 
facts which some critics fail to mention. 

It is a fact, based on the latest compara- 
tive figures, that while Federal expenditures 
went down 13.2 percent, State and local 
spending went up 22.8 percent. 

It is a fact that our population has grown 
more than 11 million in the last 4 years— 
that in the same period our gross national 
product rose more than $49 billion and that 
our national income increased $40 billion. 
Obviously the Federal Government must ex- 
pand some functions to keep pace with this 
tremendous growth. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, that whereas. in 
1953 the budget, measured against the gross 
national product, was 20 percent, it has now 
gone down to about 16 or 17 percent. 

It is a fact that the chief reason for the 
current size of the budget is national secu- 
rity—payment of former wars and spending 
to keep us out of future wars, The price of 
security and peace is not cheap. 

This problem can be readily appreciated by 
showing where the budget dollar goes: 62.6 
percent of expenditures are earmarked di- 
rectly for national security, including de- 
fense and aid to our free nation partners; 
27.7 percent are earmarked for interest on 
the national debt, veterans’ benefits, agri- 
cultural supports, and grants to States; 9.7 
percent are earmarked for all the rest of 
Government—executive, legislative, and ju- 
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dicial—actually less than a dime in every 
dollar appropriated. 

I repeat with grim emphasis that Ameri- 
Cans, living under the awful shadow of the 
hydrogen bomb, must pay a lot of money to 
remain free and stay allve. 

A disturbing paradox of modern times is 
that while science, technology, and invention 
ha ve enriched modern civilian life, these in- 
novations also have increased the heavy bur- 
den of national defense. 

Every year it takes more money to buy the 
absolutely essential new weapons in the field 
Of guided missiles, atomic forces, and other 
ultramodern war material. 

One example will suffice: 

The old B-29 bomber plane cost $693,000; 
gur current B-52 bomber costs $8 million. 
Suppose a necessary household expense 
jumped from 86.93 to $80, can you imagine 
Whata problem that would create in a family 
budget? Yet that is the comparative increase 
in just one type of modern airplane. 

If we are ever to escape from the increasing 
burden of military expense, we must con- 
centrate our utmost efforts in easing world 
tensions, in making friends among the na- 
tions, in spreading international good will, 
and in bringing a just and lasting peace to 
this war-cursed generation. 

I say—what I believe is the response of 
every woman at this gathering—that no man 
on earth is working harder and doing more 

to bring this era of peace than our great 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Because the price of survival is so high, 
we dare not waste our substance. If we are 
to provide the private savings to produce 
the new plant and equipment that create 
jobs for the growing number of young people, 
we must do a better job in reducing the drain 
of taxes. 

I should like here to enlarge on my refer- 
ence to that portion of the budget—27.7 per- 
cent—which goes for interest, veterans’ bene- 
5 agricultural supports, grants to States, 
ete, 

The almost insatiable demand of different 
groups and different people for new govern- 
ment services and the continued expansion 
of the old is one of the most difficult aspects 
Of the budget problem. In turn, the tempta- 
tion on their Representatives in Congress to 
vote for money to be spent in their districts 
is almost irresistible. And, just so no one 
will think I'm trying to let the executive 
branch off too lightly, let me admit that in 
my opinion we in the executive branch can 

prove upon our record in this regard. 

If we ever are going to be able to tighten 
the tap on public spending, all of us must 
throw our weight against the mounting pres- 

sure, year after year, to swell special favors, 

Subsidies, pet projects, grants to States and 
pork-barrel expenditures. By all of us, I 
Mean the executive branch, the Congress, 
and the public. 

Ask most anyone today if he favors reduc- 
ing the cost of government and the reply 
is Tes.“ Then suggest stopping some Fed- 
eral service which he wants and the reply is 
a loud “No.” We'll not get very far in 
reversing the trend in Government spending 
if everyone says, “Cut the other fellow’s 
benefit, but don't touch mine.” 

If every section, every segment, every 
pressure group succeeds in grabbing more 
and more, the future economy could crumple 
under the increasing weight of taxes. But 
if, on the other hand, the aroused people of 
the United States rise up and demand greater 
economy in Federal, as well as local and 
State appropriations, then they will get 
greater economy. 

Let me ask every woman in this room to 
reflect a minute: Are you a member of any 
group which Is pressing for projects that will 
expand the Federal budget? Is your hus- 
band? If you are, consider well whether 
your activity in this respect is right or wrong. 
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MEETING MODERN NEEDS 

Still another “live wire” subject is meeting 
modern needs. 

Complicated life in an urban Industrial 
society and the rapid progress of science 
create many serious problems—undreamed 
of a few years back—which must be solved 
s00n or we and the coming generation could 
face stagnation in our economy and other 
critical conditions. 

Progress in an electronic-atomic age is one 
of the corner stones of the Eisenhower Re- 
publican program. 

To meet modern needs, programs have been 
designed for highways, peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, water resources, power de- 
velopment, St. Lawrence seaway, flood con- 
trol, soil bank, widened opportunities for 
small business, a transport’ policy aimed at 
cheaper transportation and a 4-year emer- 
gency program of Federal cooperation with 
States in overcoming the critical shortage 
of schoolrooms. 

Although there may be some differences of 
opinion about some of these items, they are 
aimed at helping to create valuable private 
and public assets and at meeting the require- 
ments of a growing population and a growing 
economy. 

For example, in my own Department is 
lodged the duty of protecting the safety of 
those who fly—now and in the jet age. 

Already the highways of the sky face con- 
gestion. The situation is being handied now. 
But it could grow more dangerous in the 
years ahead as slow-moving vertical-flight 
helicopter cross the slanted path of com- 
mercial and military pets, traveling at 
breathless speed. 

If we do not get ready now to safeguard 
the alrways of the future, the toll of tomor- 
row's crackups and collisions could be 
appalling. 

To forestall such a hazard, the President 
appointed Edward P. Curtis, an outstanding 
expert, to recommend a long-range solution. 
In the interim the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration of the Commerce Department is 
embarked on the greatest air safety program 
in history and is providing air navigational 
alds such cs radars, electronic devices and 
other safe air traffic conrtols. But this is 
costing money—nearly three times the bill 
in 1953. 

One of the great current and future needs 
which we are trying to meet at the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Commerce Depart- 
ment is modern highways. Had public de- 
mands not been neglected so long, we might 
not have had such traffic bottlenecks and 
road accident slaughter as now. 

Although the President's highway pro- 
gram is by far the greatest public works pro- 
gram in all history, its cost does not appear 
in the budget. Instead of passing along 
debts for our children to carry we have un- 
dertaken—thanks to sound legislation—the 
first major project of its kind that is en- 
tirely self-liquidating. Pay-as-you-build 
taxes on the gasoline and oils of highway 
users are footing the bill. Not a mile of 
road is laid until the money to pay for it 
is in the Treasury. 

MODERN REPUBLICANISM 

In conclusion, let us size up modern Re- 
publicanism—about which there is so much 
interesting talk today. 

Modern Republicanism is not something 
brand new, dreamed up recently—as some 
folks think—by maverick stargazers, It is 
as old as the principles of the first success- 
ful Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The Republican Party, in its finest hours, 
has been concerned with human freedom 
and human welfare. In fact, it was born 
to fight for freedom—and still does. 

The Republican record of a century clear- 
ly proves that all through our history our 
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party has provided sound government sery- 
ices to foster the well-being of farmers, 
workers, businessmen, children, and others, 
and to meet future national needs. 

The Lincoln administration founded the 
Department of Agriculture and initiated the 
first Homestead Act, which gave land to 
farm families who would work it. Republi- 
cans passed the Sherman Antitrust Act 
to protect small business against monopoly. 
To insure workers“ rights Republicans 
started the Bureau of Labor which later be- 
came the Department of Labor. Republi- 
cans established the merit system through 
the Civil Service Act of 1883. 

Republicans proteced family health 
through the passage of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act and the Meat Inspection Act. 
Republicans in 1912 established the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau after the passage of child 
labor laws in many Republican States. 

The Panama Canal was built to meet fu- 
ture needs. Under President Theodore 
Roosevelt, programs also were launched to 
conserve the Nation’s forests, minerals, and 
water resources. One of the conservation 
measurees to preserve water and timber re- 
sources was the Weeks’ Act of 1911—intro- 
duced in Congress by my father, when he 
was a Representative. 

Later the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was established; the Federal land 
banks were strengthened; a new system of 
agricultural credit banks was organied and 
the Home Loan Bank System was created 
to assist individual farm and individual 
home owners. These latter protections 
against adversity were initiated in the ad- 
ministration of your honored guest, that 
life-long humanitarian—President Herbert 
Hoover. 

Republican policies today are the expres- 
sion of our party’s great century-old prin- 
cipies, dressed in the clothing of this current 
age. 

So we are in keeping with a century of 
Republican accomplishments for the Amer- 
ican people, when Republicans insist that 
Government must have a heart as well as a 
head. 

We also are in harmony with our 1956 
platform, in step with our Republican Presi- 
dent and in line with the overwhelming 
majority of American citizens, when we sup- 
port programs reflecting a hard head, a warm 
heart, and a far-seeing eye. 

Let us go home with renewed faith that 
Republican policies are helping to encour- 
age a healthy and growing economy with 
prosperity widely shared and are helping to 
advance peace, justice, and freedom. Let 
us, by our attitude on public issues, prove 
worthy of the trust the American people 
have placed in our party and in our great 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Such a Man Is Sam Rayburn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a sure 
sign of a man’s greatness is the respect 
and admiration in which he is held, not 
in any single area or region, but in all 
parts of the country and from people in 
many walks of life. Our beloved Speak- 
er, the gentleman from Texas, is such a 
man—admired and respected by all 
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Americans, be they from North or South, 
East or West, rich or poor, great or small. 

Back in Minnesota's northeastern 
Eighth District the name Sam RAYBURN 
symbolizes the progress made by the peo- 
ple of the area since the terrible days of 
the depression. They know of his role in 
making that progress possible. As a 
young lad, working my way through 
school in the depression days I knew of 
this man from Texas. So did my unem- 
ployed father and thousands of other 
iron-ore miners like him. And during 
the war years we knew we had a dedi- 
cated, able, responsible, and thoughtful 
leader guiding the Congress through 
those perilous times. 

There is no question but that the 
warmth, understanding and deep con- 
cern which he had for all the people was 
felt clearly by the people of Minnesota's 
Eighth District. They felt that, al- 
though they had never seen him or met 
him. They felt they knew him because 
they knew he understood and was aware 
of their own day-to-day problems. In 
their hearts there has been deeply in- 
scribed the high esteem and deep affec- 
tion in which he has been held by so 
many for so long. 

And I share those feelings deeply, my- 
self. From the time I first came to the 
House 10 years ago Sam RAYBURN has 
been a constant source of leadership and 
inspiration to me. Although an ex- 
tremely busy man himself he was never 
too busy to listen to the problems of 
others at any time and to give to others 
not only guidance and sound advice but 
personal assistance at every opportunity. 

Indicative of the high esteem in which 
the people of the Eighth District of Min- 
nesota hold Sam Raysurn, is an edi- 
torial from the Chisholm Free Press, 
written by Miss Veda F. Ponikvar, editor 
and publisher, who has recently won na- 
tional honors for her excellent editorial 
writing. The editorial is as follows: 

Suck a Man Is SaM RAYBURN 

Forty-five years ago, a young man by the 
name of Sam RAYBURN, from Texas, was 
elected to Congress. 

It was the year of 1912. America was 
standing on the threshold of a brilliant star. 
The frontiers were daily moving westward, 
but the steel mills and the molten metal were 
on Gary's doorstep, and Chicago had not yet 
begun to enjoy the position of the trade 
winds and the web of railroads. People were 
working 15 and 16 hours a day, and 7 days a 
week. 

Imbued with ideals, and with challenge 
coursing through his veins, Sam RAYBURN 
began his career of statesmanship, little 
realizing then that he was destined to be- 
come a leader and philosopher for thou- 
sands— millions of little folks who would one 
day come to look upon him as the “father of 
the Congress.“ 

International policy was a problem then, 
as it is today, and with measured astuteness 
and a courage that inspired the strong and 
strengthened the weak, Sam RAYBURN 
studied, made his decisions, and never fal- 
tered. He understood the delicate positions 
of the little nations; and long before many 
of his colleagues, this deep thinker and keen 
analyst predicted the road of the aggressor 
and dictatorial powers. Blessed with hu- 
mility, patience and justice, this man of gov- 
ernment began to assumie roles of leadership. 
Men of both political parties began to seek 
his counsel. He was stern and firm, yet Just 
and understanding. 
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As America groped its way through the 
First World War, and suddenly found itself 
in the frivolous, spending twenties, the peo- 
ple of Texas kept returning their favorite son 
to Congress. His mannerisms and genteel- 
ness were infectious, and white or black, 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, Republican or 
Democrat, everyone loved SAM RAYBURN, 
And when the bubble burst, and the bread- 
lines became heavy, Sam RAYBURN, who came 
from a State that knew wealth as well as 
poverty, became a close adviser, and a man 
of powerful legislation that brought new 
hope to men and women everywhere. 

And just when it appeared that this man 
of letters and true statesmanship could 
perhaps enjoy the fruits of a solidified and 
expanding era, he was called upon again to 
come forth and help steer the ship of state 
through some of the darkest hours of a global 
war. The years of strain and responsibility 
would have overburdened many another 
man, but not Sam RAYBURN. With willing- 
ness, he accepted the new and many duties, 
His greatness radiated around him, and men 
of all political faiths were astounded at the 
energy and magnanimity of this man. At 
his door, the rich and the poor, the known 
and the unknown found a new kind of en- 
ergy, and faith in government. And men 
elected to Congress have found it wise and 
expedient to have the stalwart Texan as the 
Speaker of the House for over 15 years. He 
is rich in friendships; revered in his counsel; 
respected for his fine mind. 

In a world weighted with intrigue and cal- 
lousness, men like SAM RAYBURN stand apart 
like a pendulum. The scale of balances that 
brings justice and fair play into its proper 
perspective. 

Colton once said that in life we shall find 
many men that are great, and some men that 
are good, but very few men that are both 
great and good. 

We are fortunate to have in our genera- 
tion a man that is both great and good. 
Such a man is Sam RAYBURN. 


Resolutions for Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include a recitation of the 
resolutions adopted on February 17, 1957 
at a mass meeting of Lithuanians, held 
at the Lithuanian Naturalization Club 
Hall, in Worcester, Mass.: 

At a mass meeting held by Lithuanians of 
Worcester, Mass., under the auspices of the 
Lithuanian Aid Association, on February 17, 
1957, at the Lithuanian Naturalization Club 
Hall, in said Worcester, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimbusly adopted: 

“Whereas the 16th day of February 1957, 
marks the 39th anniversary of the declara- 
tion of Lithuania as a free and independent 
Republic, and her demonstration to the world 
of her ability of self-democratic form of gov- 
ernment and progress; 

“Whereas the unlawful, ‘by brutal force of 
arms’ occupation of the Republic of Lithu- 
ania by Russia, and the commitment of 
atrocities against her people, the destruction 
of her institutions, and her democratic form 
of government, are continued, by Russia at 
the present day; 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has consistent- 
ly and unilaterally violated all of the pacts 
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and declarations solemnly underwritten by 
the Soviet Union, viz.: ‘Peace and nonaggres- 
sion pacts with the Baltic States’ the ‘At- 
lantic Charter,’ ‘Four Freedoms,’ United Na- 
tions Charter,“ ‘Yalta Declaration,’ and the 
‘Potsdam Agreement;’ 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanians of 
Worcester, Mass., do most vigorously con- 
demn and protest against Russia's such un- 
lawful ‘brutal force of arms’ occupation of 
the Republic of Lithuania, and the commit- 
ment of atrocities against her people, the 
destruction of her institutions and her dem- 
ocratic form of government, the violation of 
pacts and peace treaties; 

“Resolved, That the Lithuanians of said 
Worcester, do hereby petition the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America to re- 
pudiate and terminate all pacts, concluded 
without consent or knowledge of the Con- 
gress of the United States at Teheran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam, already unilaterally voided by 
Russia, and to reassert the principle of the 
‘Atlantic Charter’ by demanding that all 
‘Russian military forces, government, and 
agents, be forthwith evacuated from Lithu- 
ania and all other countries now behind the 
Iron Curtain’ and that Lithuania and her 
people be liberated and be restored as a free 
and independent Republic among the nations 
of the world according to the principles 
enunciated in the ‘Atlantic Charter’; 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States of America, the Secretary of State, the 
Senators and Congressmen of the United 
States from Massachuetts, and to the press- 

“MICHAEL J, ZEMAITANTIS, 
“Chairman. 
“JOHN P. PALUBECKAS, 
“Secretary. 
“DANIEL M. LETTIC, 
“Commander, Lithuanian War Vets 
Organization, Inc.” 


A Bill To Promote Uniform Accounting, 


Auditing, and Cataloging in the Depart- 
ment of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mx. 
Speaker, I am introducing today a bill 
which I believe will promote a saving of 
the taxpayers’ money in the Defense De- 
partment. This bill will provide for an- 
other department in the Department of 
Defense charged with supplying all 
branches of the Armed Forces with com- 
mon-use items. It will eliminate the 
many and various pipelines of supplies 
going in different and often in opposite 
directions to the various branches of the 
defense services. 

I believe this bill would save our tax- 
payers money in promoting uniform ac- 
counting, auditing, and cataloging of all 
common-use items. This bill has the 
backing of the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report and is designed in the 
interest of a sound economy and better 
fiscal practices. 

This Congress can do something to cut 
this proposed budget. This is a step in 
that direction. I believe some saving 
can be accomplished even in the Defense 
Department. This would be a good be- 
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ginning. It was widely argued at the 
time the Unification Act was passed in 
1947 that unification would promote a 
great saving of money. That saving has 
not been forthcoming and it is time for 
the Congress to implement the Unifica- 
tion Act with a bill of this nature. 


The Heart of the Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the set- 
tlement of the Arab refugee problem is 
of utmost importance if we are to have 
lasting peace in the Middle East. In this 
Connection, I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of March 8, 1957: 

THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


When the last of the Israeli troops pulled 
Out of the Gaza strip yesterday and the 
United Nations emergency force moved in one 
Problem was solved. But other problems re- 
Mained. One is what is to become of the 
Arab refugees? There were about. 216,000 
ot these in the Gaza strip when the Israelis 
Came in last November. There are at least 
that many now, plus perhaps 60,000 who are 
not technically refugees but who do need 
help from the United Nations. In Jordan 
there are more than 500,000 refugees, of 
Whom nearly 80 percent are receiving ra- 
tions, In Lebanon there are over 100,000, 
Most of whom require help. In Syria there 
&re nearly 90,000. 

These refugees are in more senses than one 
the heart of the matter. Most of them have 
subsisted about 8 years on food and other 
necessities provided by the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency. Last year this 
agency was able to spend at the rate of about 
$27 a year for each refugee on its rolls. This 
Pitiful sum provided a daily ration of about 
1,600 calories, or about half what the average 
American receives, plus some shelter, some 
Clothing, some medical care, some education. 
The achievements measured against the re- 
Sources have been remarkable. 

The UNRWA has never had enough money. 
This is the report that Director Henry R. 
Labouisse had to make last year and the year 
before that. It is à report that he had to 
amplify at the end of 1956 because the flurry 
Of war in the Middle East and the occupa- 
tion of the Gaza strip by the Israeli Army 
had added to the difficulties and to the cost 
Of administration. Since the money avail- 
able was limited, some of the extra funds 
Spent in the Gaza strip were at least indi- 
rectly diverted from Jordan, Syria, and Leb- 
anon, which had not been invaded. 

The result was that resources that were 
inadequate last summer are now desperately 
depleted. UNRWA has been obliged to use 
for immediate needs capital funds that had 
been intended for rehabilitation. If the 
United States produces about $8,750,000, 
which it has promised for the period ending 
next June 30, UNRWA can run that long on 
its present restricted program. If it did not 
get this money or the equivalent it would 
have to shut up shop at the end of the 
present month. 

This will surely not be allowed to happen. 
The Government at Washington is author- 
ized by the resolution that has now passed 
both the Senate and the House to spend up 
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to $200 million during the balance of this 
fiscal year for economic and military assist- 
ance in the Middle East. What is here con- 
templated is the beginning of a long-range 
program, not hand-to-mouth relief, Some of 
it, this year and in years to come, should go 
to help the displaced Arabs. It is physically 
impossible for many of these unfortunates to 
return to Palestine. Yet they must be re- 
settled somewhere, as an essential requisite 
to peace in the Middle East. 

But this will require a considerable in- 
vestment of capital. Director Labouisse has 
estimated that the proposed Yarmuk-Jordan 
development could support 224,000 workers 
and their families—but at a capital cost of 
nearly $162 million. A large-scale develop- 
ment in the Sinai desert would aid many 
thousands of refugees if arrangements could 
be made with Egypt to get the necessary 
water. There are scores of smaller projects: 
Little factories in the Gaza strip and in Jor- 
dan, small agricultural projects, a few home 
industries such as weaving. But the total 
that these retail projects can achieve is not 
great compared with the massive and in- 
creasing need. 

The Israeli Foreign Minister, Mrs. Golda 
Meir, ended her speech to the general as- 
sembly last Friday with this sentence: 
There is no limit to what we are prepared to 
contribute, so that all of us, together, can 
live to see a day of happiness for our peoples 
and see again from that region a great con- 
tribution to peace and happiness for all 
humanity.” 

There can be such an outcome if the Arab 
refugees are treated as human beings and 
not as counters in a political game. Will 
Israel stand by this lofty principle? Will the 
Arab states accept it? Will America, in the 
interests of peace, throw her own economic 
and sympathetic weight behind it? 


Middle East Economic and Military 
3 Cooperation 5 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in opposition to House Joint Res- 
olution 117, as it now stands before this 
House. Five weeks ago, I voted against 
the original version of the resolution, but 
I then expressed the hope that it would 
be so amended that I could vote for it 
upon its return to the House. If mere 
partisanship were the basis of opposition 
to this resolution, I could not oppose it. 
Nor will I vote on a proposition of this 
sort simply to prove that the Nation is 
unified. Unity is of little value if it is 
unity behind the wrong principle. 

This appearance of unity is a very 
dubious one. As I have listened to the 
arguments on the floor this afternoon, I 
am struck by one thing. Members on 
both sides of the aisle have spoken of the 
resolution in terms of the President’s 
backing of it. They have spoken to the 
effect that the amendments made else- 
where, while they have weakened the res- 
olution, still leave it palatable. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] suggested 
that we might have to gulp, but gulping 
was only a minor discomfort in the per- 
formance of our duty. Other members 
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have suggested that the amended resolu- 
tion is better than the original, but not 
much better. But one thing I have 
waited in vain to hear. Neither Repub- 
licans nor Democrats, neither isolation- 
ists nor internationalists, from the East, 
the West, the South, the North, from no 
section of the House have I heard the 
suggestion that the resolution was a good 
one. 

I cannot vote for a resolution which 
find no defense in itself. I would like to 
take a little time to examine the resolu- 
tion itself, to compare the resolution of 5 
weeks ago with the instrument before 
the House today. At that time, Members 
objected because we had only 1 day to 
debate a resolution with 5 sections and 
2 provisos. Today we are asked to pass 
upon a totally different resolution, with 
6 sections, and 4 provisos, and we are 
allotted 1 hour in which to do this. Five 
weeks ago I protested the gag rule. To- 
day, the rule is even less defensible. I 
am, as are other Members, grateful that 
the other House was able to spend con- 
siderable time in discussion of this res- 
olution. 

The resolution we have before us to- 
day differs from the resolution of 5 weeks 
ago in several significant respects. First, 
we find that the House language pur- 
porting to authorize the President to em- 
ploy armed forces has been changed in 
an attempt to comply with the consti- 
tutional objections many of us raised in 
the Chamber on January 30. The at- 
tempt to do this in the other House has 
vindicated that attempt, although better 
students of constitutional law than I have 
doubts as to the constitutionality of the 


‘resolution, even as amended. At the end 


of section 2 of both the original resolu- 
tion and the amended resolution there 
stands a proviso. In the original docu- 
ment, the Congress recognized quite spe- 
cifically the obligations we have assumed, 
and to which we have made obeisance, 
under article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. The original resolution pro- 
vided that when the United States used 
force, such use would be reported to the 
Security Council, and would in no way 
affect the responsibility of the Security 
Council to take such action as it deemed 
necessary to preserve international peace 
and security. In other words, the origi- 
nal resolution recognized the paramount 
role of the United Nations in the preser- 
vation of peace in the Middle East as 
elsewhere. The resolution as amended 
waters this proviso down to the point of 
complete meaninglessness. It provides 
that we will employ our forces, if we do, 
in consonance with our treaty obligations 
and the Constitution. In the hearings 
before the House committee, the Secre- 
tary of State said that our treaty obli- 
gations included our obligations under 
the charter. So perhaps the two state- 
ments are identical in meaning. If so, 
why are we reluctant to say so? Why 
do we remove from the resolution one 
of the few passages which indicates to 
the world that we are not deserting our 
professed devotion to U. N. principles and 
procedures? If there is a difference be- 
tween the two statements, if the amend- 
ed resolution means that we do not in- 
tend to honor our charter obligations, 
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then the administration’s professed sat- 
isfaction with the amended draft is in- 
deed ominous, and I certainly cannot 
vote for it. 

As to the other body’s insistence that 
the actions be carried out in consonance 
with the Constitution, I would assume 
that any President would carry out his 
own responsibilities in accord with the 
Constitution. The administration of 
this program will be the President's re- 
sponsibility, and his oath to uphold and 
defend the Constitution is adequate safe- 
guard. It is presumptous of the Con- 
gress to write such a provision into the 
law. 

There are differences between the two 
versions in respect to the expenditure of 
money for military assistance and par- 
ticularly for economic aid. It is evident 
that the resolution before the House to- 
day is less flexible, less hospitable to 
economic aid, and certainly less reassur- 
ing to the world that the United States 
has other approaches to insecurity than 
the military one. The resolution in this 
respect is a poorer one than when it left 
this House, and I cannot support it for 
that reason. 

I am amazed by the fact that 2 weeks’ 
debate elsewhere on this resolution re- 
sulted in tightening the restrictions on 
economic aid and military spending, but 
left the incredibly broad statement on the 
use of troops unchanged in its substan- 
tive effect. Is the Government of the 
United States more careful of its money 
than of its citizens’ blood? 

However, Mr. Speaker, all these obser- 
Vations about the resolution are unim- 
portant by comparison to the one major 
weakness which this resolution shares 
with the draft that this House approved 
5 weeks ago. In both cases, the resolu- 
tion is simply soothing sirup. That 
there is a critical situation in the Mid- 
dle East no one denies. That it calls 
for a forthright policy on the part of the 
free world, and particularly on the part 
of the United States, is a self-evident 
statement. But we are told by other 
Members that this resolution embodies 
such a policy. What is it? As I read the 
resolution — and this objection applies to 
both versions the United States simply 
announces that under unspecified con- 
ditions, which occur in an undefined part 
of the world, it will do some undescribed 
something—maybe. Compared to this 
resolution, a firm declaration of opposi- 
tion to sin is a model of detail and 
clarity. 

The resolution will not bring us 1 
millimeter closer to the solution of the 
basic problem of the Middle East—the 
bringing about of a modus vivendi be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbors. 
The supplying of arms to the nations of 
the area, in fact, should be approxi- 
mately as effective in stopping impending 
war as the pouring of gasoline on hot 
coals would be in the stopping of fires. . 

The danger of this resolution, Mr. 
Speaker, is that its passage may be used 
as a solution in itself. Having set forth 
our slogan, we still have no policy in the 
Middle East, and this resolution will not 
create a policy—good or bad. Resolu- 
tions embodying empty slogans are no 
substitute for a real policy under any 
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circumstances. Under circumstances in 
which we stand near the cataclysmic 
opening second of the third and last 
world war, such resolution is a shameful 
evasion of our duty and our Nation’s re- 
sponsibility in the world. 


Should the United States Ratify Inter- 
national Conventions To Promote Jus- 
tice for the Individual? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include my remarks before the Con- 
ference of National Organizations called 
by the American Association for the 
United Nations on Major Issues Before 
the United Nations: United States Re- 
sponsibility, at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on March 4, 1957: 

It is good for the American Association for 
the United Nations to be sponsoring today's 
meeting at the Mayflower. I hope that there 
will come of your deliberations a modern 
Mayflower compact, resolving that now is 
the time for all good men to come to the aid 
of the U. N. x 

Not that it is necessary, in order to save 
the U. N., that we kill it with kindness. 
Though I count myself a stanch supporter 
of the U. N., I have been much disturbed 
recently at our indiscriminating use of the 
U. N. without taking the trouble to think 
through the policy which we hope the U. N. 
will adopt. It is not enough, when a tough 
problem comes along to escape the respon- 
sibility for formulating a just position by 
saying Let's refer it to the U. N.“ To use 
the U. N. as a vehicle for escapism, as we 
did in Hungary, merely places great strains 
upon the U. N., and gives nourishment to 
its critics, without helping much to solve 
the problem. When the Gadarene swine 
are grunting toward the abyss, it is some- 
times wiser to attempt to guide them 
away from it rather than join in the proces- 
sion. When we use the U. N.—and we should 
use it more often—we must do so purpose- 
fully, in an effort to find a solution that is 
just, and to persuade other nations of its 
justice. 

Nowhere is this principle of joining in, 
and showing our best side when we do it, 
more important than in the field of inter- 
national conventions to promote justice for 
the individual. 

The fundamental philosophy of the U. N., 
embodied in its charter, is that a country’s 
domestic policies, as they affect the rights 
of individuals, influence its foreign policies 
and, therefore, the prospects for world 
peace. 

Who today would deny that the internal 
policies of Nazi Germany—its degrading the 
human rights of large groups and classes in 
its population, its vulgar racism, its destruc- 
tion of civil liberties—determined its for- 
eign policy and left in its wake all over the 
world a heritage of poverty, misery, dislo- 
cation, and death? Who today would deny 
that the domestic philosophy of the Soviet 
Union has a bearing on the turmoil in the 
Middle East, on the need of our own country 
and our allies to expend on armaments re- 
sources which could better be devoted to 
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raising standards of living throughout the 
world? 

Who would deny, for that matter, that 
the inherent kindliness and decency and 
generosity and love of freedom of our own 
people, as reflected in our civil institutions. 
are the best hope of a forward-looking 
American foreign policy? 

My point—that what a nation does with 
its own men and women affects what be- 
comes of mankind—is a central theme of the 
U. N. Charter. The charter recognizes that 
the existence of a peaceful and stable world 
depends upon the development of higher 
standards of living and of human rights 
within the domestic spheres of nations. In 
article 55 of the charter, the United Nations 
sets forth its undertaking to promote high- 
er standards of living and “universal re- 
spect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion.” And the purpose? To create con- 
ditions of stability and well-being which 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly re- 
lations among nations. 

The statesmen, including our own, who 
participated in the drafting of the United 
Nations Charter stressed that again and 
again. Even today it is constantly on the 
lips of those who represent thelr govern- 
ments on U. N. bodies. 

This, then, is the proposition—that a de- 
cent respect for human rights, in the only 
place where a human being can live today— 
the nation-state—is a precondition of world 
peace, z 

If this proposition is valid, doesn't it fol- 
low that the best interests of the United 
States are served when we encourage and 
participate in U. N. efforts to safeguard 
human rights throughout the world? 

For a time, we seemed to follow this pol- 
icy. It was a proud moment for most Amer- 
ican when the Humans Rights Commission 
was appointed, with Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt as its first Chairman. Shortly afterward 
the Commission went to work on an interna- 
tional declaration of human rights. 

This declaration was adopted unanimously 
in 1948. It has had a wide international 
effect. Although not a treaty, it has be- 
come a source of law. Constitutions of new 
governments incorporate some of its prin- 
ciples. Court decisions cite its standards. 
Resolutions of the General Assembly quote 
from it. f 

But if these human rights are to have 
meaning, they must be embedded into the 
organic law of member nations. This can 
be done most effectively by treaty or con- 
vention commitment. Until 1953, our Gov- 
ernment's position was just that. ‘The need 
to translate the U. N. declaration on human 
rights into action by covenant was movingly 
expressed by an American statesman in an 
address before the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace in September 1948. He 
said: 

“I hope and believe this Assembly will 
endorse this declaration (on human rights)- 
But we must not stop there. We must £° 
on with the drafting of a covenant which 
will seek to translate human rights into law- 
It does not minimize the importance of our 
own Declaration of Independence to recog- 
nize that the Constitution and its Bill of 
Rights were required to establish the body 
of law necessary to achieve practical results. 
So with the declaration before the Assembly. 
It is an important proclamation of princl- 
ples and should be approved. But that ap- 
proval is only a step toward fu'filling the 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, and 
the pledge to practice tolerance that is con- 
tained in the preamble to the United Na- 
tions Charter.” 

Now, the man who made this admirsble 
statement of good intentions was none other 
than Mr, John Foster Dulles. But, alas, Sec- 
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Tetary of State Dulles had been in office but 
a couple of months, in April 1953, when he 
told the Senate Judiciary Committee, which 
Was considering a proposed constitutional 
Amendment to limit the treaty power, that 
the administration does not “look upon a 
treaty as the means which we would now 
Select as the proper and most effective way 
to spread throughout the world the goals of 
human rights * * *." He called, instead, 
for a new approach which would emphasize 
education. In other words, we wouldn't try 
to pass an international law against geno- 
elde and human slavery. Instead, we would 
educate the mass murderers and slave trad- 
ers. And what do you suppose is the name 
devised by the State Department for this 
decision to do nothing? Why, they call it 
the United States action program. Who 
gays John Foster Dulles doesn't have a sense 
of humor? 

Now, I have no quarrel with Secretary 
Dulles when he says that education plays an 
important role in the effort to create higher 
Standards of human rights in the world. 
With the governor of that anonymous south- 
ern State, I believe that “Education is a 
wonderful thing. It ought to be taugh in 
the schools.” But I refuse to believe that 
education by itself can be an adequate sub- 
stitute for more positive action to advance 
human rights internationally. 

Let me be perfectly clear. Of course, I 
don't think that the United States should 
automatically ratify every international 
treaty or convention proposed for the protec- 
tion of human rights. Every tub must stand 
on its own bottom. The Senate should scru- 
tinize every such treaty with the greatest 
Care before ratifying it. I fully recognize 
that there exist wide disparities in the world 
in the concept of human rights, and in the 
Meanings attributed to commonly used 
terms, such as democracy, liberty, equality, 
discrimination. I also acknowledge that in- 
ternational treaties in the field of human 
Tights raise intricate legal and constitutional 
issues, such as the problem of Federal as 
against unitary states, and the very basic 
Question of the division of authority and 
Jurisdiction as between the international 
Community and national states. 

But to counsel prudence is surely not to 
Say that we must boycott the proposed inter- 
National agreements, as we are now doing. 
It is surely not to say that we must take 
down the flag of American leadership in 
human rights. 

Let’s look at some of the treaties which 
dur Government has decided cannot even 
be submitted to the United States Senate 
for scrutiny and decision. 

Take the convention against genocide, 
ratinled by more than 40 members of the 
United Nations. They are not afraid of out- 
lawing such a hideous crime. But this 
Country, which denounced Hitler’s crime of 
Benocide as much as any country, now will 
Not ratify a convention to outlaw the crime. 
The irony is that some Members of the 
Congress who oppose ratifying the genocide 
Convention have demanded that Russia be 
Cited for the crime of genocide. It isn't 
enough to say that of course we will not 


commit such a crime. The point is, are we 


Willing to put our force behind international 
law against the crime? 

Or take the convention to protect the 
status of women. American women have 
Political and economic equality. They may 
vote, They may hold property in their own 
Names. They have won almost complete 
emancipation. The women of a great part 
of the world do not enjoy these standards. 
They want the same political and economic 
equality that American women enjoy. They 
lock to the women of this country for lead- 
ership. Think of the shock when they 
learn that this country will not even sub- 
mit to its Senate for ratification these agree- 
ments to grant other women the standards 
that our women have attained. 
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Or take the question of slavery. The 
League of Nations had an antislavery con- 
vention. Recently the United Nations 
wished to produce anther antislavery con- 
vention that could deal with new forms of 
slavery which have become altogether too 
evident. But here again, the United States 
could not go along, either in helping draft 
the convention or in ratifying it. Can any- 
one possibly believe that the ratification of 
an antislavery convention, with obligations 
that would be binding upon our Govern- 
ment and the States, could inflict hardship 
upon anyone in this country? Slavery has 
disappeared from the American scene. But 
it exists in a very considerable part of the 
world, There are 600,000 slaves in the Arab 
countries alone. An international agree- 
ment to outlaw the slave trade would be 
respected by a great part of the civilized 
world. Primitive peoples taking their place 
in the life of the United Nations want to 
live up to its standards. Some will defy 
it, but in the long run, the force of world 
opinion in favor of standards incorporated 
in international agreements would secure 
the gradual elimination of slavery. 

How ironic it is that our Government 
should decline to soil its fingers with treaties 
which deal with subjects on which our own 
standards are among the highest in the 
world. What nonsense it is to oppose a 
treaty outlawing slavery, for example, and 
thus deprive us of a basis for attacking the 
Soviet system of forced labor by political 
prisoners. 

Why are we being such Nervous Nellies 
about this? Is it because we fear that by 
signing an international treaty we will be 
compelled to lower our own constitutional 
guaranties of human rights? If so, we are 
wrestling with a phantom. For the pur- 
pose of these human rights treaties is to set 

minimum standards. Certainly in such 
matters as slavery, genocide, and the rights 
of women, our own standards are far above 
these minimums. 

But what of the armument that by be- 
coming parties to such a treaty, we expose 
our judicial decisions and administrative 
acts to international review? The short an- 
swer is simply this: If as Americans we up- 
hold the rights guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion and our laws, the occasion will never 
arise when the world community will have 
cause to question our decisions and acts. 

Today, the melancholy fact is that the 
United States stands almost alone in op- 
posing in principle treaties relating to hu- 
man rights. Do we want, by default, to 
leave the initiative for human progress in 
the hands of the false friends of human 
rights? 

It is time that we give up being afraid. 
Other nations are not. Why should we be? 
It is time for us to resume a position of lead- 
ership in the United Nations’ struggle for 
human rights; to suggest international con- 
ventions when they are practicable; to take 
the lead in their drafting and their 
ratification, 

Men are born free, but in a great part of 
the world they are still in chains. I want the 
_United States to take the lead in the libera- 
tion. = 


Asinine Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 
Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 


Speaker, I recently addressed the House 
on the subject of our unjust transporta- 
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tion tax and its serious effect on the in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest. The 
Daily Journal of Commerce, of Seattle, 
Wash., editorialized on this same sub- 
ject, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it included at this point in the 
RECORD. 


The editorial follows: 


[From the Daily Journal of Commerce of 
Seattle, Wash., March 1, 1957] 


ASININE POSITION 


The excise taxes on transportation, which 
now amount to 10 percent on passengers and 
3 percent on freight, are among the most in- 
excusable of all taxes. These levies were 
imposed during the last war to discourage 
unnecessary travel and shipping. The idea 
was that they would naturally end with the 
war. But they are still in effect. By con- 
trast, similar taxes during World War I were 
repealed shortly after that conflict ended. 
During World War II, Canada had a trans- 
portation tax but repealed it 9 years ago. 

Commenting on the excise taxes on trans- 
portation, the Denver Post says: 

“At a time when transportation facilities 
are adequate and their use should be en- 
couraged to reduce congestion on public 
highways the Government is in the asinine 
position of discouraging this by penalizing 
those who do patronize the railroads, air- 
lines, and bus lines * A vicious feature 
of these Federal transportation taxes is the 
way they build up. The rates remain the 


same but they are a fixed percentage of the 


passenger fare or freight rate and every time 
these are increased the cost of the tax goes 
up. The freight tax is a multiple tax, levied 
and collected several times on the same 
article, in that it applies to raw materials as 
well as finished products.” 

It should be remembered that this is not a 
tax on ‘the carriers concerned. It is a tax 
on the user—on every person who travels or 
uses freight service. So it affects everyone, 
directly or indirectly, and injures the trans- 
portation industry of the Nation. 


Georgia-Made Products Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr, Speaker, 
the State of Georgia, and the people of 
Georgia, have played an essential and 
important part in the establishment and 
development of this great country from 
the earliest days down to the present. 

Georgia was one o7 the Original Thir- 
teen Colonies. Her people have been 
present upon every important occasion 
which has marked the progress of our 
country—beginning with the Continental 
Congress and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and continuing to this good 
day. Georgia products have contributed 
to the growth of our country throughout 
its history. 

The Governor of Georgia, Hon. Marvin 
Griffin, has proclaimed the week of 
March 11-17 “Georgia-Made Products 
Week.” 

The DeKalb New Era, the official news- 
paper of my home county, carried the 
following editorial in its issue of last 
week: 
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GEORGIA PRODUCTS 


Today we salute Georgia's manufacturers, 
their more than 320,000 employees and the 
estimated 14,000 diferent products now be- 
ing made in our State. 

By official proclamation Gov. Marvin 
Griffin has designated March 11-17 as “Geor- 
gia-Made Products Week,” and urged the full 
support of all citizens. 

Few people realize that even before James 
Edward Oglethorpe climbed the steep bluff 
overlooking the Savannah River we have had 
business and industrial citizens. America's 
strength—the lifeblood of our Nation flows 
from our mines, mills, farms, and factories. 

They continue to shoulder their ever-in- 
creasing responsibility. They remain good 
citizens. 


The Associated Industries of Georgia, 
and organizations composed of outstand- 
ing manufacturers and industrialists, 
have prepared a very interesting and in- 
formative article regarding Georgia's 
products. Georgia is a leader in many 
fields. As people from other sections of 
our country and the world become ac- 
quainted with Georgia's many advan- 
tages, they come to live with us and to 
establish new businesses and industries 
within our borders. We welcome them 
to our favored section. We appreciate 
their contribution to our progress, as 
they appreciate the benefits which they 
derive as newcomers to this great sec- 
tion of the United States. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I am inserting herewith the 
article prepared by the Associated In- 
dustries of Georgia: 

Gov. Marvin Griffin has designated March 
11-17 as “Georgia-Made Products Week,” 
and urges all citizens to give their full sup- 

to this statewide observance. 

With 7,000 Georgia manufacturing plants 
now turning out a record-shattering volume 
of more than 14,000 different products, the 
week has been set aside as a time to recog- 
nize the high position Georgia industry now 
holds in the field of manufacturing. 

Associated Industries of Georgia, the 41- 
year-old organization supported by more 
than 700 of the State’s manufacturers and 
industrialists, and the Georgia Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, have joined forces as 
sponsors of “Georgia-Made Products Week.” 

Georgia industry, now employing more 
than 320,000 men and women, is playing an 
ever-increasing role in keeping America 
strong. More than at any time in history 
it is certainly true that, from Georgia’s 
mines, mills, farms and factories flows 
America's strength. 

In our State this strength takes on many 
forms. Few people stop to realize the extent 
to which our industry has become diversified. 
Georgia plants are now manufacturing or 
processing yarn, twine, tire cord, worsted and 
woolen materials, venetian blinds, awnings, 
jalousies, -veneer, plywood, flooring, tufted 
chenille products, airplanes, toys, jewelry, 
novelties, thread, textile equipment, cotton 
goods, sheeting, towels, upholstery, auto- 
mobiles, tapestry, surgical, orthopedic, dental 
and optical supplies, films, signs, pots and 
pans, advertising, sheet metal, furniture, 
rayon, synthetic yarns, books, magazines, 
newspapers, plastic yarns, rubber, plastics, 
cottonseed, oll, pecans, peanuts, paper, paint, 
varnish, roofing. 

Naval stores, varied wood products, canned 
and frozen fruits, monuments, oil, meat, 
poultry, seafood, machinery, metal, lumber, 
pulpwood, apparel, bags, shoes, bagging, bak- 
ery products, beer, wine, soft drinks, brick, 
clay, tile, brooms, mops, brushes, cabinets, 
store fixtures, candy, sugar, sirup, flavors, 
canvas products, tents, caskets, burlal vaults, 
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morticians’ supplies, chemicals, chemical 
products, cement, concrete products, cos- 
metics, toilet preparations, saddles, dog col- 
lars, cotton waste, cotton gins, rugs. 

Cross-ties, utility poles, dairy products, 
ice cream, doors, sash, millwork, drugs, med- 
icine, electrical equipment, fertilizer, flour, 
grist, feed, nails, tacks, barbed wire, mat- 
tresses, bedding, knit goods, hosiery and 
many other miscellaneous items. à 

Georgia was once known solely as leader 
in the production of agricultural products. 
The day seems near when all areas pf the 
State will enjoy the long-sought balanced 
economy between industry and agriculture. 

Comparing Georgia with the South and 
the Nation, the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts for the period 1945-55 was up 212 per- 
cent in Georgia, 202 percent in the South, 
and 158 percent in the Nation. Farm in- 
come increased 74 percent in our State, 52 
percent in the South and 42 percent in the 
Nation. 

Per capita income in Georgia jumped 31 
percent between 1950 and 1955 compared 
with 27 percent in the South and 24 percent 
in the Nation. 

With 1957 well underway, early indications 
point toward Georgia again breaking nrany 
more records in the fleld of manufacturing. 
FACT SHEET—GEORGIA-MADE PRODUCTS WEEK 


Total number of manufac- 
turing establishments in 
Georgia in 1955 according 
to Manufacturer's Record 


Bius Books oan 6, 700 
New plants added in 1956, 
according to Gov. Marvin 
Griffin’s message to the 
legislature on the state of 
the: State 360 
Total, Jan. 1, 1957. 7, 060 
Value ot output of manufac- 
turing establishments in 
Georgia in 1955 $4, 049, 000, 000 
Estimated increase 1956 over 
19888 .„«„„ꝙ.„ $301, 000, 000 
Topal asaini 5 84. 350, 000. 000 


Total number of men and 
women employed in manu- 
facturing enterprises in 
Georgia in 1956 (esti- 


c Seek aera kc err 320, 000 
Value of crops produced in 
Georgia in 1955. = 8354. 938, 000 


Latest official estimated figures reveal that 
value of Georgia's total manufactured prod- 
ucts is now 11 times greater than the State's 
agricultural output. 

It is now generally that the 
Southeast is the fastest growing industrial 
section in the United States, and within the 
past 2 years Georgia is recognized as the 
fastest growing State industrially in the 
Southeast. This is supported by statistics. 

The more than 300 new manufacturing 
plants which located in Georgia in 1956 


have a capital investment estimated at 


$165 million. These new industrial citizens 
have created 11,000 new jobs with an estl- 
mated annual payroll of $32 million. 
Georgia holds first place in the Southeast 
and fourth place in the United States with 
respect to heavy industries established with- 
in its boundaries since the close of World 
War II, being exceeded only by California, 
Texas, and Ohio, in the order named. 
Value of manufactured products for the 
period 1945-55 is up 212 percent in Georgia, 
202 percent in the South, and 158 percent 
in the United States. 
Farm income increased 74 percent in 
. 52 percent in the South, and 42 
percent for the entire United States, 
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Per capita income in Georgia increased 
31 percent between 1950 and 1955, and 
during the same period the increase was 27 
percent in the South and 24 percent in the 
United States. 


Conference of Democratic Party Leaders 
of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION*OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include and commend 
to the attention of the membership of 
this body, three resolutions adopted dur- 
ing a recent conference of Democratic 
Party leaders of Wisconsin. 3 

These recommendations pertain to 
vital issues of our day: to the plight of 
small business, to the civil-rights ques- 
tion, and to the Middle East crisis, I 
sincerely hope that they will receive 
careful consideration from the Members 
of this body. 

The resolutions follow: f 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT A CONFERENCE OF 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF WISCONSIN OFFICERS 

HELD AT MILWAUKEE FEBRUARY 23, 1957 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Whereas the Democratic Party has long 
furthered the interests of minority groups in 
economic and social fields and must now lead 
the way to complete elimination of discrimi- 
nation and segregation, the number one do- 
mestic problem of our time; and 

Whereas the desire for party unity should 
not transcend our moral obligation of leader- 
ship as a national party; and 

Whereas the Eisenhower administration 
has failed to use the moral authority of the 
Federal Government to resolve the growing 
tensions in the South: Be it 

Resolved, That this conference urges the 
Democratic Party to assume uncompromising 
leadership in assuring civil rights to all citi- 
zens, and in pursuit of this purpose, we urge 
the passage by Congress of legislation (1) to 
ensure the right to vote, (2) to protect the 
physical security of minority group members, 
and (3) to end discrimination in hiring and 
firing; and 

We further request that the President use 
his moral power and influence to expedite 
the enforcement of the, Supreme Court deci- 
sions against segregation in public trans- 
portation and segregation in public educa- 
tion, and we ask him to call immediately a 
conference of southern leaders, both Negro 
and white, to discuss the best means of 
achieving rapid and peaceful integration of 
public schools. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

The bugaboo of inflation used by the ad- 
ministration to raise interest rates was not 
the real problem confronting the country as 
evidenced by the decline in agriculture, home 
building and small business. 

Tour committee finds that the Republican 
policy of hard money is leading small busi- 
ness and farmers into bankruptcy. Due to 
raising interest rates and curtailing credit, 
the building industry is c operation 
which means great unemployment. Farmers 
are being liquidated everywhere and bank- 
ruptcies are increasing by leaps and bounds. 
The tight-money squeeze is endangering 414 
million small-business meh and millions of 
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farmers, which means an unemployment sit- 
ee that reminds us of the Hoover depres- 

n. 

his problem confronting small-business 
men, home builders, farmers, and others af- 
fected by the tight-money squeeze is essen- 
tially a problem of whether economie deci- 
sions are going to continue to be left in the 

of private bankers acting in behalf 
of private interest or whether the Govern- 
ment should assume its inescapable respon- 
sibility to see that the Nation’s monetary 
and credit policy is directed toward pro- 
moting the welfare of all groups in the 
country. 

Big business has little or no difficulty in 
Obtaining funds during this tight-money 
squeeze. For the safety of this country the 
interest spiral must stop. What is needed 
is an even, adequate flow of funds into all 
areas at reasonable rates supervised by the 
Feceral Government. 

Small business should get tax relief and 
we recommend passing of Congressman 
Zasiocxt’s tax bill and also passing of the 
Democratic congressional bill providing di- 
rect Federal loans to support the GI mort- 
gage market or, as an 1 the in- 
vestment of national service life ins ce 
* in GI mortgages at par value and, if 

„ additional purchase by a sub- 
pastoral enlarged Federal National Mort- 
gage Association program. 

We ask endorsement of House Resolution 
85, providing for the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to conduct a full and complete 
investigation and study, with respect to any 
Matter or matters in the field of national 
Monetary and credit policies and the finan- 
ctal structures. 

MIDDLE EAST 


Whereas the Eisenhower administration 
had indicated that it may support the move 
by the Arab-Asian bloc to vote sanctions 
against the State of Israel; and 

Whereas this Eisenhower administration 
did not indicate support for sanctions against 
the Soviet Union aggression in Hungary, the 
longstanding Egyptian flouting of U. N. res- 
olutions with respect to Israeli use of the 
Suez Canal, free passage of shipping in the 
Gulf of Aqaba and provocation in the form of 
Commando raids originating in the Gaza 
strip: and 

Whereas the Eisenhower administration 
has accepted the Arab nations’ standards by 
Not issuing travel visas to American citizens 
Of Jewish faith and does not send American 
servicemen of the Jewish faith to bases leased 
in Arab countries; and 

‘Whereas such discuiminatory standards are 
contrary to longstanding American prin- 
ciples expressed in the Constitution and Dec- 
laration of Independence; and 

Whereas the Eisenhower administration 
fumbling in the Middle Eastern area has 
alienated our established friendship with the 
democracies of France and England; and 

Whereas the Eisenhower administration 
Support of the Nasser regime in Egypt has 
alined us with a totalitarian dictatorship 
Within the orbit of the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas all this has been done in the in- 
terests of oil versus human rights: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this statewide conference 
of Wisconsin Democrats does go on record 
as opposing the imposition of sanctions on 
the State of Israel and does urge our repre- 
sentatives in the U. N. to support the 
strengthening of the U. N. forces in the Mid- 
dle East so as to provide Israel with assur- 
ances sufficient to stabilize the area which 
will permit them to withdraw their forces, 
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It Might Have Been Thus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


5 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article. which appeared in the 
Congress Weekly of January 14, 1957, 
makes most interesting reading. This 
article first appeared in the Jerusalem 
Post of December 14, 1856: 

Ir Micut Have Been THUS 
(By Ephraim Kishon) 


War broke out in May 1957. 

The armies of Egypt, Syria, and Jordan, 
under joint command, penetrated Israel's 
borders practically along their whole length. 
The Israel Army was not surprised by the 
blow, but lacking heavy weapons and espe- 
cially an adequate air arm, had to limit itself 
to defensive maneuvers. The Arab invasion 
was supported by 3.000 Soviet tanks and 
1,100 planes. Why the small Jewish state 
had been unable to procure proper defensive 
weapons before the expected Arab blow fell— 
that is a riddle which only history will solve. 
In October 1956, there were unconfirmed re- 
ports about allegedly large quantities of 
modern weapons from certain Western Pow- 
ers, but it seems that these were made de- 
pendent on certain operations connected 
with the Suez crisis and therefore did not 
materialize. Redtape held up all but 7 of 
the 24 jets purchased in Canada. 

Made bold by the attackers’ initial suc- 
cesses, Saudi Arabia, then Iraq, and finally 
Lebanon also declared war on Israel. 

The Israel Government immediately ap- 
pealed to the U. N., whose machinery how- 
ever took some time before it got into mo- 
tion. World public opinion had been caught 
completely unawares by the Arab attack: 
Nasser, President of Egypt and Jordan, had 
assured the world at large only a few weeks 
before that he was concentrating all his 
efforts on the region’s economic consolida- 
tion. The huge quantities of Soviet arms 
in Arab hands caused universal consterna- 
tion. 

Even before the Security Council con- 
vened, Secretary General Hammarskjold had 
sent two personal emissaries to the Middle 
East, but they did not receive entry visas 
to Egypt and had to follow events from 
Copenhagen. The United States immediately 
convoked the Security Council for the week- 
end and drafted a cease-fire resolution. The 
resolution received the required majority 
vote, but the Soviet Union used its veto right, 
stressing that it saw in the Arab action a 
glorious chapter in the struggle for freedom 
of the subjugated colonial peoples. The 
Venezuelan delegate accused the Soviet 
Union of having conspired in the prepara- 
tion of the attack, and Ambassador Eban 
brought documentary proof that Soviet of- 
ficers and advisers were directing the opera- 
tions. The Soviet foreign minister branded 
the Israel declaration “a typically Jewish 
provocation.” The Pope broadcast an appeal 
for the preservation of the Holy Sites. 

The Arabs had meanwhile reached Israel's 
large cities and were bombarding them with 
rockets. The Security Council again met in 
emergency session, but Russia again vetoed 
the cease-fire resolution. At American pres- 
sure, the U. N. Assembly met in special ses- 
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sion and passed the cease-fire resolution. 
But the drafting of the final text took a 
number of days, as the original draft called 
for an “immediate” cease-fire, while the In- 
donesian amendment used the expression “as 
soon as possible.” The parties finally com- 
promised on “speedy.” By then, the fight- 
ing had reached the heart of the large cities. 
The United States threatened to apply eco- 
nomic sanctions against the belligerents un- 
less they stopped fighting within 5 days, and 
India’s Nehru appealed to Nasser to be hu- 
mane with the Jewish civilians. Quite un- 
expectedly, Saudi Arabia nationalized 
Aramco. President Eisenhower ordered the 
Navy's partial demothballing and sent a let- 
ter to Marshal Bulganin. The Arab Supreme 
Command agreed to the cease-fire. 

On the shores of bombed-out Tel Aviv and 
Haifa 82,616 Jewish survivors were sheltered 
in camps under U. N. protection. 

And then world conscience awakened. 

Public opinion was gripped by such con- 
sternation that its echoes reverberated even 
in the eastern bloc. “History has trag- 
ically caught up with the imperialists’ pup- 
pet state,” Izvestia wrote. “Israel Was a 
reactionary, feudalistic body, its Govern- 
ment an oppressive military dictatorship, 
but the sufferings of innocent population 
cannot fail to awaken compassion in the 
camp of peace, which always fearlessly 
champions the cause of the small nations. 
It cannot be denied, however, that Israel 
called its doom upon itself by the provoca- 
tive attitude it adopted. The artificial min- 
iature state had for some time now been 
the West's arsenal, and the Jews, armed to 
their teeth, took on increasingly arrogant airs 
toward their peaceful neighbors. The Jew- 
ish nation, whose history is so imbued with 
suffering, will now again have to seek refuge 
among hospitable nations. As always, the 
Soviet Union will ensure full rights for its 
citizens of Jewish origin.” 

After this article in Izvestia, there was 
no more mention of the affair in the Soviet 
press. Czechoslovakia simply ignored the 
Mideastern war, but a few courageous voices 
in the Polish press stated that their joy over 
Nasser’s victory was not unmixed. Marshal 
Tito sent Nasser a long congratulatory tele- 
gram, while in the name of the working 
Hungarian people, Premier Imre Nagy sent 
his best wishes. 

The West did not mince its sympathy for 
Israel. The most famous politicians 
sounded warning notes. Sir Winston 
called Israel's liquidation the century's 
badge of infamy, and the usually reserved 
Sir Anthony declared: “We witnessed sad 
events indeed, which make the strengthen- 
ing of the United Nations Organization im- 
perative.” Hugh Gaitskell eulogized Israel 
at a memorable session of the House of 
Commons: “They were our friends,” he cried, 
“heroes and socialists. We shall always 
cherish their beloved memory.“ 

Public opinion in the progressive Asian 
states also reacted. Krishna Menon, India's 
chief U. N. representative, is said to have 
declared at a private meeting: “We are 
forced to condemn the reckless step of our 
Arab brethren.” 

At his Tel Aviv victory parade, Nasser 
stood surrounded by Soviet officers. In 
Iraq, the Communist Party staged a coup 
and seized power. King Saud declared his 
regime a People’s Democracy. State Depart- 
ment circles expressed apprehension lest the 
Soviets gain a certain degree of influence 
in the Middle East, President Eisenhower 
submitted a special bill to Congress for the 
immediate admittance of 25,000 Israel refu- 
gees. 
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The President's speech sparked unprece- 
dented worldwide enthusiasm. Switzerland 
immediately offered 2,000 transit visas and 
Guatemala increased its quota for Jewish 
immigrants from 500 to 750. Socialistic 
labor the world over held spontaneous rallies 
and sharply condemned Arab aggression. In 
a number of Western capitals, students 
demonstrated in front of the Arab legations. 
Some window panes were smashed. The In- 
ternational Pen Club condemned the Arabs’ 
barbaric action at a public meeting; UNESCO 
appropriated $200,000 for Israel refugees. 
The Brazilian Parliament observed a minute 
of silence in the cause of Israel justice. 
Japan and South Korea sent medicaments. 
The Scandinavian countries announced their 
willingness to admit any number of Israel 
orphans. Under pressure of public opinion, 
the New Zealand Government proposed a pact 
of eternal friendship with Israel’s memory. 
Australian Prime Minister Menzies called the 
Arab aggression “infamous.” At a national 
conference of American Jewish organizations, 
the Assistant Secretary of State made a sol- 
emn promise (with the President's approval) 
to the effect that “in future the United States 
would devote greater attention to the prob- 
lems of small nations and prevent the re- 
currence of similar excesses.” While ex- 
pressing their deep regret, State Department 
spokesmen stressed that up to a certain point 
Israel herself was to blame for her fate, as 
she had not prevented the Arab attack in 
time 


The world press gave Israel its unreserved 
sympathy. In the Herald Tribune's com- 
memorative issue, the Alsop brothers glori- 
fied Israel's democratic character, stressing 
the great loss the world had suffered with 
the demise of the small model state, Ed 
Murrow openly came out for Zionism on TV 
and declared that “every American Jewish 
family was entitled to be proud of the 
heroic Israel nation.” The until then un- 
sympathetic Manchester Guardian fervently 
beat its breast and declared that Israel had 
been perfectly right and that “its tragedy 
would for centuries burn like an accusing 
torch under the window of the world's 
conscience.” 

The necessity for a political settlement 
was first pointed out by Marshal Bulganin, 
who proposed to conyene a five-power con- 
ference in Cairo “with the participation of 
all interested parties.“ The Soviet Govern- 
ment made another goodwill gesture by re- 
questing Nasser not to demand excessive 
material compensation for the permission 
to exacuate the Israel refugees. This hu- 
mane Soviet step made an extremely favor- 
able impression the world over. 

The Israel refugees, scattered over the four 
corners of the earth, were overwhelmed with 
affection and admiration. They inspired 
such a wave of enthusiasm for Israel as had 
not been witnessed since the creation of the 
Jewish state. In most countries main thor- 
oughfares were named after Israel, and the 
U. N. memorial session decided almost unani- 
mously not to fill the chair of the Jewish 
delegate but to leave it vacant; also to let 
the Zionist flag stay among those of U. N. 
member states. Enthusiasm reached its 
climax when the Russian Foreign Minister 
unexpectedly proposed the holding of an 
Israel Day. World peace again had good 
prospects, humanity was again filled with 
hope for a brighter and happier future. 
Israel itself became the international symbol 
of justice and morality. 

Israel did not wait until May 1957, but 
rashly smashed the Egyptian war machine in 
the Sinai Peninsula and thereby lost the op- 
portunity to win the whole world’s sympathy. 
And that is a great pity. God knows when 
it will again have such a chance, 
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Mr. Folsom’s Colossal Error 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, for 25 
years the United States Office of Educa- 
tion has been a hot center of propagan- 
da, reports, speeches, studies, estimates, 
and conferences in a buildup for Fed- 
eral aid for schoolroom construction. It 
prepares and publicizes the so-called fig- 
ures of shortages across the Nation. It 
exercises a kind of national monopoly of 


information on this subject. Indeed it, 


has been the only source up until the 
committee hearings. That Office ap- 
parently wants to substitute Federal in- 
tervention for liberty of the people. The 
United States Office of Education has 
certain natural satellites. One is the 
National Education Association, one of 
the biggest lobbies in Washington, with 
hundreds of thousands of members and 
spends millions of dollars annually. An- 
other is the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the top professional 
leadership in education. Now it ap- 
pears these figures are grossly inaccu- 
rate and misleading. And the United 
States Office of Education is responsible. 


On April 30, 1954, Mrs. Hobby, then 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, testified before 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, that: 

The school facilities survey conducted 
under title I of Public Law 815 shows an ex- 
isting shortage of instruction rooms for 
public elementary and secondary schools of 
approximately 340,000 in 1953. 


This study was made at a cost to the 
Government of $1,800,262.25 and to the 
States of $2,187,801.26, and took a pe- 
riod of 4 years, beginning in 1950 and 
ending in 1954. At the conclusion of the 
study it was generally considered that 
it was outdated and of little value. 

This fact is emphasized by the action 
of Secretary Hobby after the above ap- 
pearance before the Senate committee 
in April 1954, by letter printed in the 
hearings of the House Education and 
Labor Committee dated July 30, 1954, in 
which she wrote: 

To construct school buildings to provide 
370,000 classrooms currently needed would 
cost $10 billion to $15 billion, 


Everyone admits now, with Mrs. 
Hobby, that the whole show of calamity 
for the children and deficits in school 
construction was worse than erroneous. 
It induced a statement by the President, 
in his special message on education to 
the Congress February 8, 1955, relying 
on the information in which he repeated 
the fiction when he said: 

The latest information submitted by the 
States to the Office of Education indicates 
that there is a deficit of more than 300,000 
classrooms. 
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Thus it became an accepted fact there 
is a schoolroom shortage of grave pro- 
portions. The damage to the idea of 
freedom and responsibility of the States 
for their own children was done. This 
is a good example of predetermining our 
thinking by Government propaganda. 

On February 16, 1955, before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Mrs. Hobby testified again to this 
effect: 

The State school-facilities survey, which is 
the only national survey that we have, is now 
2 years old. So I do not believe anyone can 
say with absolute certainty what the class- 
room shortage in the United States is. We 
believe it is over 300,000 classrooms. 


By March 29, 1955, Mrs. Hobby was 
thoroughly disturbed. She appeared be- 
fore the House Education and Labor 
Committee and completely revised her 
previous estimate: 

On the basis of the reports * * received 
* * * we find a substantially different pic- 
ture of classroom needs from the projections 
previously made on the basis of the 1951 
survey * * *, Our rate of classroom con- 
struction has increased since 1953 from 50,000 
to 60,000 classrooms per year * * *, We find 
that the estimated classroom deficit by the 
year 1959-60 would be 176,000 classrooms, 
rather than 407,000, 


With all that money and 4 years spent, 
Mrs. Hobby, herself a very competent 
public servant, could not get a correct 
figure. Mrs. Hobby pointed out that: 

The State estimates thus show that the 
classroom deficit is much less than that pro- 
jected a year ago. A continuing improve- 
ment is to be anticipated in the next 5 years, 
1 * can maintain current construction 

evels. 


Now, in February 1957, here comes 
Mr. Folsom with a questionnaire which 
the Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment officials admit themselves was 
not sent out with any intention of its 
being used as the basis on which Con- 
gress would be asked to appropriate 
$3,600,000,000 or an equivalent large sum 
of money for school construction. The 
resulting tabulation of estimated and 
incomplete figures on Circular 490 is 
referred to by officials as a “quickie” 
study. 

Mr, Folsom, reducing Mrs. Hobby’s fig- 
ures further, says the shortage is only 
159,000 as of October 1, 1956. So, on 
Mr. Folsom's estimates, the States have 
exceeded again what the Federal bu- 
reaucracy estimated the States would do. 
But Mr. Folsom plays the same old song 
that the States are still unable to do the 
job and the Federal Government must 
come into the picture. He says this in 
spite of the fact that his present infor- 
mation comes from sources that had no 
business to make estimates of school- 
room shortages for the purpose of get- 
ting billions of appropriations. Indeed, 
the estimates were not collected for such 


+ 


use as he now makes of them. The per- 


sonnel of the Research Department of 
the United States Office of Education 
professed to be shocked to think that 
their figures were being used as a basis 
for asking for such appropriations. They 


+ 
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Made it clear that they were. They ad- 
mitted that the information on Circu- 
lar 490, the only information used to sup- 
Port the shortage of 159,000, was practi- 
Cally all estimates or guesses generally by 
some clerk or assistant. Several States 
did not answer at all. In only seven 
States did the superintendent of educa- 
tion or assistant superintendent sign 
these United States Office of Education 
questionnaires for the information in 
question. 

Mr. Folsom has made no survey, con- 
ducted no study on the ground to get his 
159,000 figure. Not a man went into the 
field from Washington to visit a single 
School district Gut of the 51,000 he now 
Presumes to speak for. It would have 
been much easier to ask the school dis- 
tricts themselves directly about their 
Shortages. Not one has been asked. No 
governor, no legislature, no school board 
has come forward asking for Federal aid. 
Federal aid and control is literally being 
thrust on the States in spite of them- 
Selves so far as the record or testimony 
goes. The answers reported in Circu- 
lar 490 of the Department of Health, Ed- 
Ucation, and Welfare came by a most in- 
formal, precarious route—sometimes as 
& result of post cards sent out to the 
local superintendents of schools; some- 
times the schoolteachers answered them. 
Not a single bit of information about the 
Schoolroom shortage came from any 
School board, the only authority that can 
Speak for any school district. It alone 
Can speak for the people on schoolroom 
Shortage and its obsolete schoolrooms, if 
any. There may be, often is, violent dif- 
ferences of opinion on these matters be- 
tween the school board and the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Some of the questionnaires were filled 
in by pencil, some in ink, some by notes 
and in a large proportion of them the 
notation was made generally in ink 
‘these are estimates” or estimates 
only” or no information available.” 

Where there was no information 
available the United States Office of 
Education took on the job itself of mak- 
ing its own estimates or guesses on the 
Schoolroom shortages. If it did not like 
the answer that came back from the 
Person who filled in the questionnaire 
in the State Education Office it would 
Teturn it to the State for revision. 

The United States Office of Education 
Complained to one State about its fail- 
ure to answer the questionnaire to the 
Satisfaction of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. It 
threatened the State official by saying, 
“The United States Office of Education 
does not want to make an official com- 
plaint regarding the inadequacy of data 
Supplied by your State.” Of course he 
Was under no obligation to reply at all. 
Yet we are assured that we shall have 
Federal aid without Federal control. 

In several instances the figures were 
very considerably raised. Old estimates 
were stricken out and new estimates put 
in as a result of the United States Office 
of Education telephoning or writing a 
State. After that, increases were writ- 
ten in. They make up a substantial part 
of the 159,000 schoolroom needs. In- 
deed, where States failed or refused to 
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answer the questionnaire at all, the 
United States Office of Education itself 
made up an additional 19,000 new 
schoolrooms needed for those States all 
in even nice round figures. If there was 
ever a case of a bum's rush involving 
billions by a professional group, this is 
it. i 

There was no attempt to indicate how 
many needy school districts there were 
in the country. Of course not, these 
Folsom figures were made up in a few 
days as a sort of a quicky annual inven- 
tory taking. They had no relation what- 
ever to needy districts as compared to 
wealthy or well-to-do districts clearly 
able to take care of themselves. No one 
knows whether there are 10 or 1,000 
needy districts so far as the Folsom fig- 
ures go. All that circular 490, the only 
report guessed at or otherwise on the 
subject of alleged shortages shows, is that 
there is a total of 159,000 quickly esti- 
mated or guessed at shortages. On the 
face of the report, about 85 percent of 
these are States quite able to meet their 
own needs. 

By surprise, Mr. William M. Adams, 
chairman of the municipal securities 
committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, came forward to 
ditch completely Mr. Folsom's much pub- 
licized figure of 159,000 shortage. Mr. 
Adams produced daily records of school 
bond sales advertised and sold and the 
prices of bonds sold in each State up to 
date. By taking the total sales of school 
bonds for the Nation for a year we can 
get the number of schoolrooms the pro- 
ceeds will build. $30,000 will on the 
average build 1 schoolroom for 30 pu- 
pils. By dividing $30,000 into the total 
funds raised for the Nation for school- 
room construction we get the total num- 
ber of classrooms built from those funds 
with close proximity. 

Mr. Adams, businessman himself and 
a statistician of note, with two assist- 
ants and with their bond sales publica- 
tions and other documentary papers, 
showed that 96,600 new classrooms will 
be financed on the basis of money made 
available by school-bond sales for 12 
months beginning October 1, 1956. Mr. 
Adams' two assistants were Mr. Frank 
Morris, research director, and Mr. Gor- 
don Calvert, municipal director, of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association. This 
organization is the recognized na- 
tional authority on school-bond sales 
and municipal securities. 

Mr. Adams said, in part: 

The actual financing during the past 4 
months (beginning October 1, 1956) demon- 
strates indisputedly that State and local 
school agencies have been able to finance 
school construction at prevailing interest 
rates. / 


Indeed, it is apparent that with few 
exceptions school-district bonds are one 
of the best investments in the country 
and sell at very low interest rates. 

Mr. Adams continues: 

In short, the school financing for the past 
4 months (beginning with October 1, 1956) 
projected for a full year would mean an ex- 
penditure for school construction of approxi- 
mately $2,900,000,000 to provide about 96,600 
classrooms in addition to the 69,200 sched- 
uled for completion— 
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As shown on Circular 490, hereto at- 
tached. 

If you divide $2,900,000,000 bond sales 
mentioned by $30,000, the average school- 
room cost for the Nation, you come out 
with 96,600 classrooms mentioned by Mr. 
Adams above. Up-to-date figures show 
February 1957 is accelerating the rate of 
sales of bonds compared to previous 
months. Thus Mr. Folsom’s estimates 
may be ready for another reduction of 
proposed Federal aid. But it is appar- 
ent from the testimony that in the South 
where practically all the classroom 
shortages are, the cost of constructing a 
classroom is less than $10,000 in many 
States. For example Georgia, in her 
statewide program of construction now 
going on, builds for considerably less 
than $10,000 per classroom. So that it 
is possible in the South, if let alone, they 
may double or even treble the classroom 
construction and thus make the total far 
above the 96,000 calculated-on the basis 
of average cost for the Nation. If that 
Is true, then the Folsom figures of esti- 
mates and guesses becomes the more 
ridiculous. 

The records above referred to by Mr. 
Adams are confined in their accuracy 
and show the rate of construction in the 
States by another published figure for 
the Nation. That is to say, November 9, 
1956, through January 31, 1957, school 
boards had authorized bond sales aggre- 
gating over $1,920,825,000. These are not 
actual sales, but they are authorizations 
recorded for the period. This means 
that the school boards have voted to rec- 
ommend the issuance of school bonds for 
schoolroom construction and that the 
people in the school districts had voted 
to approve the proposition to that extent. 
This was done, remember, between No- 
vember 9 and January 21 just passed. 


We must add to this figure the con- 
struction funds generally available 
through regular current appropriations 
of the school districts out of current tax- 
ation, sinking fund provisions or other 
means of financing other than public 
sale of bonds. That amounts to about 
30 percent of the total. And on that 
basis we have actual provision or au- 
thorization of over $2,743,000,000 already 
committed by vote of the people to 
schoolroom construction. That is over 
91,400 new classrooms at $30,000 per 
classroom as figured in the first case, 
This is new financing in terms of author- 
ization in addition to 69,200 classrooms 
already financed as of October 1, 1956. 
This approach projected for 12 months 
roughly confirms the first calculation 
measured by school bond sales. 

Witnesses testified that additional 
bond approval elections are scheduled 
according to the publie press for coming 
months at about the same rate that has 
been applicable for the past year or two. 
Large amounts of authorized school 
bonds are being offered and sold daily 
on the markets of the country. For ex- 
ample, continuing from Mr. Adams’ tes- 
timony: 

The Bond Buyer contained invitations for 
bids on Friday, February 15, for $14,127,500 
school bonds; on Monday, February 18, for 
$35,745,000 school bonds; on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 19, for $28,176,000 school bonds; and 
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on Wednesday, February 20, for $19,474,500 
school bonds—a total of over $97,500,000 in 
the last 4 days. 


If you project these figures for a year 
we come out again as illustrated above. 
Mr. Adams then pointed out that: 

Bond sales during the last 4 months 
should provide about 32,600 additional class- 
rooms, and the rate of school bond sales 
during the last 4 months projected for the 
full year would provide construction of over 
96,600 classrooms in addition to 69,200 class- 
rooms scheduled as of October 1, 1956, for 
completion during the current school year. 
These figures show that there is no crisis 
in classroom construction and that State 
and local agencies are rapidly providing the 
needed classrooms. 


We rejoice in the knowledge of this 
great progress made in the traditional 
American way. 

If the States have done as good a job 
in education as the local educators have 
themselves boasted for years, down until 
the present-day madness for Federal in- 
terference took possession of its leader- 
ship, then what has happened to change 
the character of the American people so 
radically? What has made them sud- 

denly quit doing in the last 25 years what 
they have always done before throughout 
the history of our country? 

The answer is obvious. The bureau- 
cratic personnel in great numbers in the 
United States Office of Education were 
lulled to sleep on their own assumptions 
that the States were so poor or negligent 
or willful or selfish that the Federal 
Government should have to come to their 
rescue; it must prod them or cajole or 
offer them costly bribes. Meantime the 
States were actually outdoing themselves 
building more school rooms than the said 
bureaucrats wanted to think possible. 

A farmer representing the American 
Farm Federation, with 2,600 county farm 
bureaus out of the 3,000 counties, in com- 
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porary” nature of the so-called educa- 
tion crisis, said that we are all begin- 
ning to learn that “there is nothing so 
permanent as a temporary Federal pro- 
gram—a Federal aid.“ The farmers 
don’t want any Federal aid. The main 
purpose of his volunteering to come to 
Washington to express the opposition of 
the farmers of this country, represented 
by one of the largest farm organizations 
that we have, was to oppose vigorously 
Federal aid and control of education be- 
cause of the experience of the farmers 
with Federal aid and control in the so- 
called subsidy food and farm programs. 
They have their stomachs full of that. 
To vote for this legislation Congress 
must find: First, that there is a shortage 
of 159,000 classrooms on the basis of the 
testimony of a single witness, namely, the 
United States Office of Education, and, 
second, that the States or the people 
themselves are financially unable to build 
the necessary requisite number to meet 
their needs. It would have to believe the 
unsupported testimony of the United 
States Office of Education. It would 
have to overlook the unreliable guess- 
work of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. On the record on the basis of 
experience Mr. Folsom must soon with- 
draw his present-day figure of 159,000 
and reduce it as Mrs. Hobby did hers. 
To illustrate the utter futility of the 
Federal Government attempting to in- 
ject itself into the business reserved to 
the States and the people especially in 
education, consider this fact: 41 of the 
legislatures of the States are meeting 
this very year, 1957; many of them will 
adjourn in a few weeks, all of them prob- 
ably by June or July. Most of them will 
not meet again for 2 years. All the bills 
being considered by the Committee on 
Education and Labor provide that the 
State legislatures must set up a match- 
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ing plan in order to qualify for Federal 
aid under Federal legislation. So that 
if the Congress should pass any one of 
these bills providing Federal aid, it would 
be in the year 1960 before anything could 
be done at all, that is for the States that 
qualify to receive Federal aid. Such & 
State would have to appropriate funds 
by act of the legislature in order to qual- 
ify for matching. Some of them would 
have to submit the proposition to a vote 
of the people before they could provide 
such funds. So that on the face of it, 
if we take the United States Office of Edu- 
cation figures—which is very hard to do 
for any purpose—all the States will have 
met their own needs by 1960—see the 
United States Office of Education Circu- 
lar 490—except 10, and 5 of these will 
have provided for themselves by 1962-63. 


Testimony in opposition to Federal aid . 
to education from nearly all of the 
States, either by personal appearance of 
witnesses or by filed reports or by letter 
or telegram, will be reported by. me in 
another speech on this subject in a day 
or two.. Thus the Members may know 
what their own States have said on this 
subject. 

FEBRUARY 13, 1957. 

CIRCULAR 490, UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 

EDUCATION 

This is the summary of information by the 
United States Office of Education of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
from answers to a questionnaire, copy of 
which is attached, sent out by the United 
States Office of Education to the State de- 
partments of education of the 48 States and 
Territories. The number of needy districts 
does not appear. The information supplied 
to the United States Office of Education was 
in summary form, as called for in the ques- 
tionnaire. The breakdown between thé 
schoo! districts able to build their own school 
rooms and those that it is claimed are finan- 
cially unable to do so will have to be supplied 
by other testimony. 


Inventory of in- 
struction rooms 


Available 
beginning 
1955-56 | 1956-57 
school 


State, by region 


0 (18) (19) 


Continental United States. 62, 766 f 1. 086, 766 


Northeast: 
Connecticut... 796 13, 788 
Maine 240 7, 100 900 
Massachusetts 1, 160 27, 306 2. 240 
New Hampshire. 177 3, 493 690 
New Jersey 1, 877 27, 672 3, BAL 
New Vork 6, 000 @) p) 
Pennsylvania. 2, 163 62, 788 8, 366 
Rhode Island 131 3, 970 700 
F 127 2, 977 862 
North Central: 
inois.. 2, 788 53, 546 | 3,435 
Indians. 1,823 30, 627 4,170 
Jowa. 400 20,062 |. 1,000 
CANSAS . - 900 16, 200 1,800 
Michigan 3, 430 49, 003 3, 300 
Minnesota. 1, 043 26, 048 4.345 
Missouri 1, 200 26, 200 4,000 
Nebraska. 358 13, 409 418 
North Dakota.. 390 3, 318 570 
r ses kdeane E ate 86,961 | 4, 460 
South 213 7, 908 246 
1 735 26, 763 470 


Footnotes at end of table. 


Additional instruction rcoms 
needed (as of fall, 1955) 


(1) 


378 
280 330 
2. 501 1,250| 1. 436 
2200 ) 7, 000 
1,525 | 6, 841| 5,454 
200 500 202 
198 664 207 
1,924 1,511 | 2.800 
1,470 | 2700] 2100 
2) 60 450 
800 | 1,000 500 
2,250 | 1,050 | 3,000 
3.825 520 | 1,200 
700 | 3,300 | 1,300. 
235 183 302 
470 100 223 
2038 | 2,424] 1,500 
146 100 125 
12 350 | 2.000 


Additional instruction rooms 


Inventory of in- 
needed (as of fall, 1956) 


struction rooms 


Instruo- 

Tore- | tion 

Com- To de- | place | rooms 
pleted | Available commo-junsatis-| sched- 
uring date | factory juled for 
1955-56 Total | excess [facilities] com- 
school enroll- (exclu- | pletion 


mentre-| sive of | during 


ported those in 1956-57 


col. 21) | school 

year 

(18) (20) (21) (22) (23) 
[a 
556 11,354 | 9,594 407 
396 8,324] 3,454 350 
43 25 25 3138 
1, 998 4,643 | 2,529 1, 584 
1,770 7,471 |- 6,471 2, 700 
1, 098 7,000 | 2,000 800 
1, 300 3) (2) 1, 100 

888 3,150 | 1,898 881 

350 6,579 | 2,192 600 
1,788 4,867 | 1, 586 2, 076 
1, 750 500 350 1, 200 
1,400 6,453 | 1, 953 1, 186 

955 (*) (*) 0 
5, 487 7,561 | 4, 538 5, oft 
1,214 4,974 | 2,680 „N3 
300 1, 823 780 4) 
170 837 537 50 
350 205 175 250 
8, 000 30,000 | 4, 000 10, 000 
1, 043 1,197 621 1, 000 
269 613 181 208 
304 661 214 309 
244 271 137 106 
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Inventory of in- 
struction rooms 


A Com- To ae- | place | rooms 
State, by region pleted | Available commo- unsatis- sched- State, by region 
during | beginning date | factory juled for 
1955-55] 1956-57 Total | excess (facilities| com- 
school school | enro}l- | (exclu- | pletion 
year year mentre-| sive of | during 
ported those in 1956-57 
col. 21) | school 
year 
(a) (19) (20) (21) (22) (23) a) 
West—Continued Outlying parts of the United 
New Mexico.. 100 9 () 487 (2) 100 States—Conti ene 
Oregon. 650 18. 962 6 680 @) 700 
Uh 585 6,746 709 432 277 124 
A ese fg 1, 322 19,985 3,344 | 1,456 | 1,888 1,417 
Wyomin 120 3,190 210 6 150 1 
Outlying parts ‘of the United 
States: 
a NS nes 199 1,365 305 191 “14 133 
American Samon 11 187 S4 6 25 


Additional instruction rooms 
needed (as of fall, 1956) 


Instruc- 


To re- tion 


Inventory of in- 
struction rooms 


Additional instruction rooms 
needed (as of fall, 1956) 


a Instruc- 
To re- tion 
Com- To ac- | place | rooms 
leted | Available commo- unsatis- sched- 
uring | beginnin date | factory uled for 
1955-66 | 1958-57 Total | excess {facili com- 
school school enroll- | (exclu- | pletion 
year year ment re- sive of | during 


ported those in) 1956-57 
col, 21) | school 


1 Inchides estimate for nonreporting States, 
3 Data not available. 
3 Represents J of the remaining 414 classrooms to 


Includes 123 new classrooms produced by remodeling other space and 353 aban- 
oned classrooms reoccupied, 


he constructed for the school 


Years 1955-56 through 1958-59 under the 1955 School Building Act. 


The number of needy districts out of a 
total of 80,000 estimated for all of the States 
(see col. 21) will obviously be much less than 
the 80,000 figure. The need for replacing so- 
Called unsatisfactory facilities, that is, old 
buildings and rented buildings, is, of course, 

subject to wide differences of opinion as to 

What are obsolete facilities. The figure of 
79,000 (see col. 22) should also be broken 
down to indicate the able and unable dis- 
tricts to provide for themselves. So that it is 
apparent that instead of having a shortage 
of classrooms last year of 370,000 it has been 
Teduced as of October 1956 down to 159,000. 
We have a smaller figure even than 80,000 if 
We are to confine Federal aid to the needy 
school districts. 


Life on $54.18 a Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from Mrs. Myra Graham of Linden, Wis., 
I have received a letter that I hope will 
be read by every Member of this body. 
There are a handful of widows of Span- 
ish War veterans who are trying to eke 
out existence on the pensions of $54.18 
amonth. That is their only income. In 
the 84th Congress, this body unanimously 
Passed a bill increasing the pensions to 
$75 a month, but unfortunately the bill 
fell by the wayside in the other body. I 
have introduced the same bill in this 
Congress and I hope and pray that again 
this body will pass the meritorious meas- 
ure and that this time the action in the 
other body will be favorable. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I am letting Mrs. Myra Graham 
Speak for herself and for all of these 
fine women, all deep in the evening of 


life, widows of men who fought for our 
country. These old women are trying 
to keep body and soul together in these 


times of inflation on the pittance of: 


$54.18. The letter follows: 
LINDEN, WIs., February 14. 1957. 

Dran ConcressMAN O'Hara: I am Writing 
you at this time to thank you for your effort 
to support the widows’ bill. 

Iam a Spanish-American War widow and 
am 86 years old and living all alone and owing 
to the high cost of living I find it very hard to 
buy fuel and pay running expenses. 

I can't get into an old-peoples home under 
$20 a week and I find now I am not able to 
take proper care of myself and I can't get 
hired help under $1 per hour so my present 
pension of $54.18 just won't pay for common 
necessaries. Telling you my present circum- 
stances is like the following. I had to get 
out and shovel snow from my doorway when 
it was 8° below zero, in order to get to fuel 
for my stove. How many Senators or even 
Congressmen would do this? 


I am asking you to let the committee read 


this letter and perhaps they will realize what 


the old widows are enduring while they have 
plenty. 
Please try to help us all you can. 
Iam, 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. MYRA GRAHAM. 


Ike Promotes Kalijarvi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edito: 
of March 1, 1957, from the Laconia Eve- 
ning Citizen, Laconia, N. H. entitled 
“Ike Promotes Kalijarvi.” 


The editorial follows: 
IKE PROMOTES KALIJARVI 


We were delighted to read yesterday of the 
promotion given Dr. Thorsten V, Kalijarvi, 
former executive director of the New Hamp- 
shire Planning and Development Commis- 
sion. President Eisenhower has nominated 
him to the post of Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. 

Dr. Kalijarvi has been a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State in the same branch, The 
higher post has been vacant since August 
1955, when Samuel C. Waugh, of Nebraska, 
became President of the Export-Import Bank, 

When Dr. Kalijarvi resigned his position 
at Concord to go to Washington, we pre- 
dicted great things for him at the National 
Capital, and his progress has been note- 
worthy. 

He was a staff consultant of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee for 6 years. 
When the Eisenhower administration came 
into power in 1953, he joined the State De- 
partment. 

In 1940, President Engelhardt, of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, became chairman 
of the State Planning and Development Com- 
mission by appointment of Gov. Francis P. 
Murphy. When Frederick Clark resigned 2 
or 3 years later the opportunity to bring Dr. 
Kalijarvi into the State service came, and 
President Engelhardt was quick to act. 

He said the University of New Hamp- 
shire would be sorry to lose Professor 
Kalijarvi but his talents should be made 
available to the State for the benefit of all 
the people. Dr. Engelhardt had notable 
plans in mind to improve the State’s econ- 
omy, especially the small towns, and it is 
regrettable he did not live to see them all 
fulfilled. Some of them he got under way 
and they worked well. 

Dr. Kalijarvi taught political science at 
the State university, as he had done previ- 
ously at the University of Michigan. He and 
Mrs. Kalijarvi were welcome guests for a 
number of years at the Evening Citizen Au- 
thors’ tea. He has produced a number of 
books on international affairs, on which he 
is a recognized authority. Still greater re- 
sponsibilities at the National Capital may be 
confidently expected for him. He is a man 
whose ascent of the ladder it is a pleasure 
to watch, 
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A Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 
New York Times of March 8, 1957, will be 
of interest to all of our colleagues: 

A FLAG 

The question has been raised in a recent 
news story in this paper as to how big is a 
flag. There is no standard-size American 
flag. The main criterion is that the flag's 
width be two-thirds of the length. We think 
that there are certain general dimensions, 
however, that should be observed. 

A flag is a symbol, of course, and as such 
it should represent the qualities for which 


it stands. Consequently it can be large or 


small. It should be large enough to deserve 
respect and allegiance wherever it is flown. 
But it should not be so big that it can serve 
as a ready shield for scoundrels, the intem- 
perate or the ignoble. It must not be so 
small that it is easily forgotten in the times 
or places where liberty is a dim and distant 
thing. It must be large enough to win a 
place dear to the hearts of its sons and 
daughters. But it should not be so big that 
its sight strikes terror and fear where it is 
shown. 

It should be large enough to cover all its 
people, not just the few. It should not be so 
small that it is easily waved in moments of 
wild, careless enthusiasm for causes that 
in a more sober, reflective moment would be 
rejected as unworthy. It matters little if 
a flag's history is long or short, its colors 
bright or pale, its design simple or complex. 
What matters is that where the banner waves 
those who live under it dwell in peace, in 
liberty and in justice. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorn as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recozp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style +The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 


speeches of Members of Congress, other than. 


their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollealls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is ni 8 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
P. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. ; 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert, the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrcoap any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Con 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent Recorp is 

made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record hen either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
Purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, > 

12. Oficial Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


Where Do Old People Fit in Modern 
Society? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 3, 1957, I reintroduced my res- 
olution to establish a Commission on 
Utilization of Manpower in the United 
States—House Joint Resolution 30. 

It provides that it shall be the duty of 
the Commission to conduct an investi- 
gation and study of all phases of employ- 
Ment of older workers in the United 
States for the purpose of determining 
What the basic problems are in the flelds 
of employment, health, education, and 
community services in connection with 
the utilization of our older population 
group, what the Federal Government's 
responsibilities are or should be with re- 
Spect to the solution of any of these 
Problems, and what order of priority 
should be given these problems in plan- 
ning methods for their solution, with 
€mphasis on the status of the older age 
group within our population with respect 
to its manpower potential in the current 
Situation, extent of the bias against hir- 
ing older workers and extent to which 

~Ceilings on hiring ages are applied by 
employers; extent to which opportuni- 
ties for gainful activity of older persons 
have not kept pace with the rapid growth 
our aged population. 

Our ever-increasing older population 
Presents many grave problems; employ- 
ment, adequate housing, income, medi- 
Cal care, morale, to mention some of 
them. After serious study and much re- 
Search, I have come to the conclusion 
that only the Federal Government can 
tackle the job of finding a solution and 
that the entire matter must be handled 
on a nationwide basis in order that prac- 
ticable plans can be formulated. I hope 
to get congressional action on the reso- 
lution during this session of Congress. 

Mr. Earl Ubell, science editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, wrote a series 
of articles in which he discusses prob- 
lems of the aging. I think he did a 
Splendid job. The articles give us so 
Much valuable information that I am 
including them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
‘Record so that all Members of Congress 
May have the opportunity to read them. 

The articles follow: 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 24, 1957] 
A New OUTLOOK on OLD AGE—ScTIENCcE OFFERS 
Us 20 More Trans or LIFE; WHAT DOES IT 
MEAN: Days OF EASE on HARDSHIP? 


(This is the first of 12 articles on the 

problems of growing old.) 
(By Earl Ubell) 

Science has given most of us at least 20 
more years of life than our grandparents 
could count on. What are we going to do 
with those added later years? 

Are we going to shuffle down to the park 
every day and play checkers? 

Will we keep on working earning our own 
way and living in our own homes? 

Do we see ourselves as sick and aged, 
possibly bedridden; empty human shells in 
wheelchairs in a chronic disease hospital? 

Or will we find repose in retirement * * * 
fishing, reading, puttering in the workshop, 
or garden as we dreamed we might? 

Do we think our children will give us, if 
we needed them, bed and board? Will they 
respect us, give us the status we deserve? 

Can we now think clearly of the years 
ahead when we won't be working, or when 
as a housewife, the houshold chores will 
dwindle away and when our income will be 
cut to one-tenth of what it is now? 

Or do we push these thoughts out of our 
minds? What will we do? 

At this moment, 14 million men and 
women in this country have the answers 
to those questions. They are the people 
over 65. They are finding out what it 
means to become old in an urban, indus- 
trislized and impersonal society. What is 
happening to them? 

A 70-year-old widow lives with her daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, as do 13 percent of her 
contemporaries. She chatters incessantly, 
has no other function but to criticize the 
young parents for their ways of drinking, 
smoking, and child rearing. Where will it 
end? 

A couple—he is 83 with a spine infection, 
she is 68 with hardening of her brain ar- 
teries—live (as do 3 out of 4 In that group) 
in their own household. But they have an 
income under $2,000 a year. What happens 
when the old man goes to the hospital as 
he must? Who pays? 

ACCIDENT-PRONE OR SELF-SUFFICIENT 

A vigorous man of 64 who has worked as a 
machinist for the same company all his life 
must retire next year under his firm's rules. 
His pension is adequate, but far less than 
he is earning. He has never done anything 
but work. What win he do in retirement? 
Even now he is terribly depressed at the 
thought and has had two accidents in the 
shop in the last month. His foreman eyes 
him suspiciously. 

But there are other old people. A 75- 
year-old chief of a suburban library is healthy 
and active. She runs the place with the 
verve of a woman 20 years younger. She 
lives alone and likes it. She never inter- 
feres with her children, but visits them often 
and they like to have her. She has friends 
and even a few enemies—acquaintances she 


doesn't get along with but that cures 
bother her. 

Is this woman in the majority or iminaeity 
of old people? The experts don’t know. By 
their own admission, scientists and social 
workers have paid most attention to the 
infirm, the indigent and the mentally ill, 
The plight of these people screamed for ac- 
tion. As a result, official thought has turned 
again and again to homes for the aged, to 
hospitals, and other institutions. 

Miss Ollie Randall, consultant to the Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging and a pioneer 
in the search for answers for the aging, 
simply says, It's the squeaking wheel that 
gets the grease.” 

Yet, at this moment only 1 out of 20 old 
people are in institutions. To be sure, there 
are at least half a million persons in such 
places, many of them barely existing under 
substandard, and even subhuman, condi- 
tions. 

Even what is known about the medical, 
mental, and biological processes of aging has 
been warped by the scientists’ admitted 
focus on this single institutional class. The 
leaders in the field of gerontology—the study 
of the aging—are beginning to admit that 
the impact of the aged is broader and far 
more subtle. 

There is the whole question of income 
maintenance. How can housing, health, and 
nutrition be kept optimum when earnings 
have, as in the cases of 2 out of 3 aged, 
dropped to less than $1,000 a person? 

And at a time when money comes in at a 
bare existence level, the old person has the 
real fear that a long-term illness may strike 
at any moment, wiping out his savings, using 
up his pension and social security income. 
At this time 1 out of 7 have during the year 
an illness lasting 3 months or more. 


PROBLEM TO BE FACED: WHERE DO THEY FIT? 


But the most profound of all questions, 
the one we will have to answer one day, and 
the single underlying theme of aging: where 
do old people fit in modern society? At the 
turn of this century 1 person in 25 was over 
65, two-thirds of them living in rural com- 
munities. Now 1 in 12 is over 65, and two- 
thirds are in cities where family dwelling 
places are small, 

How can an old person, whose chances of 

finding work may be only 1 in 3, make him- 
self part of a stream of life in a work econ- 
omy? Isn't there a time to stop working? 
To retire? How can a retired person func- 
tion in society? What is the grand inyoive- 
ment of their last years? What should it be? 
The experts don't know. 
How the aging find their way in society 
will affect everyone, for in 15 years, thanks 
to medical advances, 1 in every 10 persons 
will be over 65. This single group will cast 
up to one-fourth of yotes in elections. They 
will be the heaviest concentration of old 
people ever experienced by mankind. 

Unless adequate housing, income, medical 
care are provided for the aging; unless a way 
is found to involve them in American life 
once more; unless years of neglect are over- 
come, the aged—and this is the view of au- 
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thorities—will 
grabbing. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 25, 1957] 

A New Ovrtooxk on Op AGE—MORALE Is 
Fouxp Hider AMONG THOSE WHO WORK; 
Time FoR CREATIVE SELF-REALIZATION IS 
ALSO URGED 
(This is the second of 12 articles on the 

problems of growing old.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

No single ideal of successful old age has 
captured the energies and imaginations of 
old people in America today. That fact 
stands out from the few scientific studies 
that have been made. We know what to do 
with youth and middle age but no one seems 
to know what old age is for. 

Thousands have succumbed to the lures of 
Florida to pass the rest of their days in the 
sunshine, Many have found quiet happiness 
there. 

A handful—the Baruchs, the Hoovers, and 
even many lesser known—have achieved clas- 
sic old age: patriarchs who, with repose and 
equanimity, continue to portion out wisdom 
and to influence their families and commu- 
nities, 

But most others remain in thelr own 
homes, in most cases hemmed in by low in- 
come and fearing the momentary visitation 
of illness. They try to do what they have 
always done, always found satisfaction 
doing: work, 

The desire to work dominates the 14 mil- 
lion over 65 in this work-centered society of 
ours, if the evidence is to be believed. Two 
out of five of these older men and 1 out of 
10 women are still working. Retirement is 
being resisted. 

Dr. Lilien J. Martin, the grand pioneer in 

helping old people and who died in 1943 at 

the age of 92 after a lifetime in gerontology, 
reported that the most bitter complaint of 
old people was: “I'm no use to anyone, not 
even myself.” 

GLOOM FOR THE INACTIVE 


One old woman, who had received a beau- 
tiful chair as a gift, told Dr. Martin’s aid: 
“Yes, I'm rocking myself to death in it.” 

Dr. Bernard Kutner, in a study of 500 old 
people for the Russell Sage Foundation, 
found the highest morale among those still 
gainfully employed. Those active in clubs, 
hobbies, and other interests had somewhat 
lower morale and gloom swept over the in- 
active. Married housewives and employed 
widows were far better off emotionally than 
the inactive widow. 

But Dr. Harry Levine, who as director for 
old-age centers for the New York City De- 
partment of Welfare founded the idea of day 
centers for disemployed old people, asserts as 
strongly as he can: “There is a time to stop 
working for money.” 

Old age to Dr. Levine is a time for matu- 
rity; a time for creative self-realization in 


stop waiting and start 


art, reading, and craft; a time for voluntary 


— 


work in society; for contributing social know- 
how to the family and a time of preparation 
for the acceptance of death. 

Beween these two poles—work versus free 
time—the country’s old people make their 
compromises. They work where and when 
they can. A comparative few have hobbies 
and other interests, They visit their chil- 
dren. They watch television. 

In general, as they live apart from their 
relatlves other than their wives, time 
stretches out in front of them like a railroad 
track across the desert. 

Dr. Leo W. Simmons, a professor of so- 
ciology at Yale University, concluded after 
a study of many primitive societies that suc- 
cessful aging ties closely to property rights 
and to social usefulness. 

“People have aged most successfully,” he 
said, “when they have discovered or created 
for themselves effective positions and roles 
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in the very societies of which they are a 


But in this country, another study shows, 
the status of aged groupe—with the excep- 
tion of propertied upper-class widows and 
retired farm owners—has declined steadily in 
the eyes of the public. The old in this coun- 
try are not creating effective positions for 
themselves. 

TWO INGREDIENTS FOR SUCCESSFUL OLD AGE 

Mrs. Geneva Mathiasen, director of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging, points out 
that there is still time for the old to find 
their way. “After all.“ she said, “nobody 
knows what a natural, healthy, economically 
secure old age is like. It's never existed for 
large portions of the population.” 

Whatever the old find as their grand in- 
volvement in life, two ingredients must be 
present in any recipe for successful old age 
health and economic security. The two are 
intertwined. 

Dr. Kutner, in his study, found good health 
among 80 percent of the high-income high- 
social group compared to only 50 percent 
among the poor old people. 

However, the well-to-do people in Dr. Kut- 
ner's survey seemed little affected in their 
morale by poor health, while the poor in 
ill health felt dismal, Morale was higher 
generally among the economically secure 
than among the poor, 

WHEELCHAIR DOESN'T DAMPEN HER SPIRIT 


What actually happens to people? Here 
is a case that departs from statistics. A 
broken hip did not lower the spirits of a 
72-year-old woman in a chronic disease hos- 
pital. She had a small income from sub- 
letting rooms in her apartment, and she was 
eager to get out of the wheelchair to get 
back to work. 

“I remember, my father always taught us to 
observe things,“ she sald. “He took us out 
to the woods and gave us prizes for spotting 
unusual birds er plants, I have always liked 
observing things. 

“We were always taught to bear no bitter- 
ness either. If we fought during the day— 
my brothers and sisters—we had to make up 
before dinner time. It was over. These are 
the things I remember,” 

So here is a woman who never married, 
rarely goes to church, does newspaper puzzle 
contests, has ng economic resources. Yet she 
appears not the least bit mindful of her ill 
health or the thought of being old. 

Is she a successful oldster? By some 
standards, no. By her own, yes. She seems 
to have inner resources acquired in her 
youth, and in spite of what some would call 
a narrow life she has a good time in her old 
age. 

The lesson from all thig for the young and 
middle aged is a simple one: take care of 
your health as best you can, develop as many 
resources for economic security as you can, 

work if it is possible, or, in its absence start 
looking for ways to involve yourself in the 
community as a useful citizen. 

And falling all this, look within yourself 
for hidden emotional resources: a bird your 
father showed you, the love of a laughing 
grandchild, or the strength from your reli- 
gious faith. It’s as simple as that. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 26, 1957) 

A New OUTLOOK on OLD aA - How THE BODY 
DECLINES: SCIENTISTS SEEKING A War To 
RELIEVE THE INEXORABLE DETERIORATION OF 
OLD AGE 
(This is the 3d of 12 articles on the prob- 

lems of growing old.) 

{By Earl Ubell) 

The old man—he was 89—trudged on a 
treadmill. Lest he fall, a parachute harness 
hung from the ceiling gripped him about 
the waist. Wires spun from his arms and 
legs carrying electrical impulses to meters 
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and dials. The man's face paled slightly as 
the moving walk accelerated. 

How was the old man’s heart reacting to 
the walk? Had his breathing rate changed? 
How much energy did he use in walking? 
How did his muscular efficiency differ from 
that of a young man? The Instruments had 
the answers. 

Ex ents such as these, conducted in 
only a handful of laboratories, are telling 
scientists what it means—biologically and 
psychologically—to grow old. 

It means, for example, that if the old per- 
son's tiny blood vessels in his arms and feet 
do not constrict when chilled, the blood 
wastefully pumps heat out of the body. Re- 
sult; Arguments between an old mother and 
her daughter over the setting of the thermo- 
stat. 

It means that the oldster’s vision becomes 
reduced, the higher pitches of sound are not 
heard and the ability to act quickly declines. 
This results in an apparent loss of intelli- 
gence, but when the old person is allowed 
to set his own pace he can learn new things. 

How many intelligent, capable old people 
have last their jobs because they were ex- 
pected to learn something at high speed 
under poor visual conditions? 

Over all, growing old means a reduction in 
the use of energy. This may be attributed 
to weakened muscle strength and reduced 
activity. The slow degeneration of the thy- 
roid gland may be responsible. 

To the brain, age brings hardening of the 
arteries that feed the nerves. Then arterio- 
sclerosis can dim memory and start the aged 
to babbling. That is why some old people 
forget their addresses, their grandchilden’s 
names and often even don’t remember to eat. 

NEW HOPE GROWS FOR BRINGING RELIEF 


The decline in facility is real. The suscep- 
tibility to numerous new diseases actually 
increases. The rate of body growth slows 
and stops. Sexual activity—as Dr. Alfred C. 
Kinsey found—drops to a minimum, Each 
change brings with it another mark adding 
to the total picture known as old age. 

Scientists have new hope that they will 
discover ways of helping physicians relieve 
the inexorable deterioration of old age. By 
understanding the mental and physical ap- 
paratus of the old, they will help the aging 
carve a useful place for themselves in society. 

And, they have reason to believe they 
may succeed in accomplishing what the 
medieval sorcerer failed to do by magic: in- 
crease man's allotted span of life. There are 
but a few clues here. 

Dr. Louls I. Dublin, consultant to the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, reports that every 
available bit of information sets man’s bio- 
logical age limit near 100 years. Every report 
of men living longer than that—for ex- 
ample the Indian from Colombia reputed to 
be at least 150—brings with it suspicious 
proof of age. 

Although science and public health have 
increased the expected length of life at birth 
by more than 20 years since the turn of the 
century by knocking out infectious diseases, 
little progress has been made in expanding 
the later years. 

CANCER, HEART ILLS STRONG FACTORS 

In 1900 your 60-year-old grandfather could 
expect to live about 14 more years. Today if 
you are 60 and a man you may expect to live 
about 15 years longer, This is because 
cancer and heart disease still take their 
greatest toll in old age and science has found 
little control of these afflictions. 

Still there is hope. One scientist starves 
a colony of mice and retards their physical 
development. Another does the same to 
fruitflies. The average life spans of both 
are increased. Can it be that a longer period 
of growth influences longevity? 

One scientist raises waterbugs and a second 
grows mice. Both raise two lines of beings: 
one selected as the offspring of young moth- 
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ers: the other line as the progeny of old 

mothers, 

The young-mother lines increase in vigor 
and live longer than the old-mother groups, 
Which grow feeble and die out. Insurance 
Statistics suggest, too, that offspring of young 
Mothers live longer than those of older ones. 
Can there be a chemical—a factor for long 
life—present in the young animal and handed 
down to its children? 

And finally a Dutch experimenter grows 
male mice isolated from females. The males 
become shaggy and lice-ridden, finally dying 
of what appears to be old age. 

But by placing a young female mouse in 
the cage with the old rodent, the male animal 
is kept clean, well fed, and healthy, his life 
span increases considerably. Is there some 
unknown potent social psychological force 
that increases life span? 

(Dr. Bernard Kutner, in his study of 500 
Old people, found the poorest morale among 
the widowed and unmarried who lived apart, 
Socially and residentially.) 

In spite of these and other experiments, 
there is no accepted theory of aging. Some 
scientists believe that old age is the pitiable 
Tesult of a series of biological insults—dis- 
Case, injuries, privations—throughout life. 

Others assert that imposed upon the in- 
Sults is a slow process of aging itself brought 
about by the accumulation of toxins—par- 
ticularly calclum—in the body's cells where 
all the chemical reactions take place. That 
is why, they say, the speed of electrical im- 
Pulses through nerves slows down in old age. 

And some say that aging is part of the 
Program of human life. The complex proc- 
esses of life that mesh so neatly to produce 
Infancy, puberty, and virility slowly get out 
ot tempo with each other to produce a dis- 
Cordant chemistry and old age. 

But the fact of aging is clear and measure- 
Ments demonstrate that many biological and 
Psychological powers actually decline with 
age, while others remain steady throughout 
life, Even so, individuals age differently. 

Dr, Nathan Shock, of the United States 
Public Health Service and a leader in the 
research into aging, says it is possible to“ fix 
à calendar age and mental age but it ap- 
Pears impossible at this time to give a man 
& physical age. 

By this he means that if you have a heart 
that is as vigorous as the average 30-year-old, 
you may have kidneys as feeble as those of a 
Man of 80. But there is no way to deter- 
mine an average physical age for the young 
in heart and old in kidneys. 

If a physical age could be set in such cases, 
Questions of retirement and employment 
Would be more easily answered. The young 
man at 80 could be easily separated from the 
old at 56. 

But there is much more to learn. Infor- 
Mation on the biology of old people has come 
largely from those in institutions who are 
not representative of the whole age range. 
More work has to be done with normal old 
People, 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

February 27, 1957] 

A New Ovttoox on OLD Acr—Jop Bars START 
Rist, at 40, Bur REAL Barrer Is 65; 
$4 BILLION Yearty Income Loss Lam TO 
Prxen LIurr 
(This is the 4th of 12 articles on the prob- 

lems of old age.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

There is no more pathetic story than that 
of the man capable and willing to work but 
who is unable to finda job. He is considered 
too old. He scans the want ads every morn- 
ing, skipping those that set age limits, mark- 
ing down those that do not. But he knows 
from experience what is likely to happen. 

“Of course,” the personnel director will 
say, “we do not have an age limitation in 
Our company. But our pension and insur- 
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ance system would be prohibitively expen- 
sive if we hired too many men of your age. 


Sorry. 

Sometimes they lie and say the job Is filled. 
They give other excuses but no job. To the 
old man this forced unemployment is a 
spotlight of his uselessness. Socially dead, 
and often with no other interests, he waits 
for biological death. 

FOUR BILLION-DOLLAR INCOME LOSS 

Yet if this man and about a million more 
like him were back in the labor force, they 
could add, according to Dr. Sumner Slichter, 
of Harvard University, about $4 billion a 
year to national income. At this moment 
only 2 out of 5 men older than 65—about 
2,500,000—are employed. 

The further irony is that we now have the 
greatest number of working people in this 
country’s history and the greatest propor- 
tion of old people. They are in the best of 
health, but we have the lowest participation 
of the old in the labor force since 1900, when 
7 out of 10 worked. 

Although those over 65 are hardest hit by 
age discrimination, the practice reaches into 
the younger groups, as Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell pointed out recently. In- 
dustry considers salesmen “old” at 40, tele- 
phone linemen at 45, bookkeepers at 55. 

A 56-year-old machine- tool operator in De- 
troit wrote Secretary Mitchell: 

“I had 30 years’ seniority in my former 
job, but now the company has merged with 
another and moved away. I have been trying 
for 2% years to find a job in the automobile 
industry, but nobody wants a man over 40.“ 

Women drop out of the labor force even 
more rapidiy, from 40 percent employed in 
young adulthood to 10 percent in the 65- 
and-over group. The social pressure on them 
to be employed, however, is not as great as 
on men. 

A much more subtle problem confronts 
the aging woman, whose principal occupa- 
tion in 3 out of 4 cases is keeping house. 
Her children grow up, her household chores 
contract, and she becomes, in the absence 
of outside interests, as functionless as her 
disemployed husband. 

In the old-age group, half of the women 
are widowed, compared with only 1 in 4 
men. The engagement of this large group 
of women in some useful occupation is rec- 
ognized by the experts as one of the great- 
est challenges in the old-age problem. 


PRESSURE OF YOUNG MEN BELOW FELT 


The men who are employed feel the pres- 
sure of the young men below them. “Make 
room for the young.“ constantly echoes 
through the old man’s mind. One of the 
reasons originally given for the Federal old- 
age insurance program was to get older work- 
ers out of the labor force. 

Is retirement good for those over 65? Some 
studies show that retired workers are 
healthier and live longer than those who stay 
on the job, One study shows that morale 
drops soon after retirement, then climbs 
slowly. 

But the workers themselves seem less in- 
clined to retire. A study made by the Con- 
solidated Edison Co, showed that 65 percent 
of retired workers did not want to retire: 
One-third because of financial pressures, the 
others because they wanted to work. 

In a national study, made by the Bureau 
of the Census, more than half of the people 
over 65 who stopped working did so for 
health reasons. Only 6 percent retired vol- 
untarily because of age, 10 percent having 
been retired under compulsory regulations. 

At present, the merits of flexible or 
mandatory retirement are under vigorous de- 
bate. Under the plan of flexibility a worker 
may retire at the specified age, usually 65, 
or continue working with the assent of his 
employer. Under the mandatory retirement 
plan he must stop working at 65, 
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The forced retirement is easiest for the 
company to apply. Noexceptions. No head- 
aches. No cries of favoritism. No union 
complaints. But the company, it has been 
shown, can lose valuable workers, sometimes 
to competing firms. This is especially irritat- 
ing when many studies show that older 
workers are almost as efficient as younger 
employees in many areas of work, 

The plan of flexibility requires delicacy. 
But the rewards are great. Consolidated 
Edison found that it saved $111,000 out of its 
pension funds by not retiring 82 workers 
who wanted to continue. The decision to re- 
tire, however, may be difficult to make, es- 
pecially since there are no clear-cut ways of 
determining the physical age of a worker. 
Some may be older physically than their 
years; others much younger. 

Those who do retire sometimes meet with 
economic disaster as they attempt to use 
their savings to enter small business. Mrs. 
Geneva Mathiasen, director of the National 
Committee on the Aging, guesses that the 
bankruptcy rate for new businesses started by 
people over 65 must be tnordinately high. 

“The chicken farmer who has been work- 
ing hard all his life to make a go of it finally 
retires to a small apartment in the city where 
he can be near his children,” she sald, “but 
the city man, without any experience, thinks 
he’s going to buy that farm and make a 
great success out of it.“ 

To forestall such failures, many companies 
are instituting preretirement counseling, 
Such counseling includes advice on how to 
get. medical help, how to involve oneself in 
the community, how to do a hundred and 
one things with the copious free time that 
retirement brings. 

Labor unions have become interested in 
the retired worker, too. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers have 50,000 retired, voting 
members who wield great power in certain 
locals. Unions are beginning to include anti- 
age discrimination clauses in their contracts 
too. 

State Senator Thomas C. Desmond, of New- 
burgh, chairman of New York’s legislative 
committee on aging, recently suggested a 
legal bar to age discrimination in the State, 
Massachusetts already has such a law. Be- 
fure long, the old people may have enough 
votes to get such legislation in many States. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 28, 1957] 

A New OUTLOOK on OLD Acr—Tue Econoyic 
Prospect: 2 Our or 5 Men Over 65 AND 4 
Our or 5 Women Ger Less THAN $1,000 a 
YEAR 
(Inis is the 5th of 12 articles on the 

problems of old age.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

“How is it,” the old woman asked, “that 
I took care of 10 children and now 10 chil- 
dren cannot take care of one mother?" This 
widow, who at 68 lives alone in a cold-water 
flat, gave a human twist to the statistic that 
in American life today old people have little 
income. The figures for 14 million persons 
over 65? Two oùt of 5 men and 4 out of 5 
women receive less than $1,000 a year. Only 
1 in 12 has an income above $60 a week. 
One out of 10 has no income at all. 

OLD-AGE BENEFITS BRIGHTEN OUTLOOK 

And were it not for the spectacular rise 
of Federal old-age insurance in the last 2 
decades, the outlook for-old people would be 
much darker. At present, half of the men 
in that age group and 40 percent of the 
women get old-age benefits. 

In the future things may improve, par- 
ticularly for those workers in industries with 
pension plans. They will receive incomes 
from social security and their pensions which 
in some cases will go as high as $260 a 
month. 

Generally, however, income from all 
sources for the aged group now is on the 
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average one-third of that of those who are 
but 10 years younger. The big drop in in- 
come comes from disemployment. 

Such a contraction in funds has it ef- 
fects not only on morale, as Dr. Bernard Kut- 
ner found in his study of 500 old people, but 
also on housing and health. Even though 
two-thirds own thelr own homes, lack of 
funds tends to make them rundown. 


ELDERLY NEED LESS TO SURVIVE 


On the whole, old people need less with 
which to survive because they do not have 
the expense of going to work. But their 
standard of living drops * * * fewer new 
clothes, a lowering of the quality of food, and, 
at a time when they are needed most, outside 
interests and church attendance may decline. 

With 1 in 7 oldsters suffering from an ill- 
ness of 3 months or more in any 1 year, low 
income makes them medically indigent. Any 
sort of Illness throws the low-income person 
on the public assistance rolls. In recent 
years, however, the proportion getting Fed- 
eral public assistance has declined slightly 
thanks to the increase of old-age insurance 
benefits. 

The problem of meeting medical bills may 
be acute for the old-age group, particularly 
when many private insurance companies 
cancel, or do not issue, health insurance 
policies to those over 65. Some will pay a 
single claim on an old man’s first illness and 
then cancel the policy. These practices keep 
premium rates low but do not provide ade- 
quate protection, 

There has been increasing pressure to bar 
by legislative action this insurance discrimi- 
nation against old people. Such a law would 
help the aged get insurance at a time when 
they need it most. 

One thing is clear, support of the aged by 
children is not the rule. The Bureau of the 
Census found that regular contributions in 
cash to the aged from relatives and friends 
not living with them appear to be a negligible 
source of income. 

OCCASIONAL GIFTS ONLY MINOR HELP 


However, occasional gifts are being made 
by relatives to old people and may average 
about 620 a year for 20 percent of the aged 
couples and 30 percent of the widows and 
widowers living alone. 

The Federal-insurance program covers the 
biggest proportion. Between 1948 and 1956 
the fraction receiving these benefits jumped 
from 1 in 8 to every other person over 65. 
The total now stands at about 6,500,000 ac- 
cording to the latest estimates. 

Under the new schedules of payment, the 
65-year-old worker can get family benefits up 
to 6200 a month and he can earn up to 
61.200 more a year without losing this in- 
come. This depends on his having earned 
at least $350 a month before retiring. 

In addition, under the new law workers 
who become disabled are elig for the same 
benefits as the retired worker. 

The impact of social-security programs has 
been felt particularly in housing, where as a 
result of the fixed monthly income more 
than 80 percent of the aged now live in their 
own households. How the new law and 
benefits will affect the future social develop- 
ment of the aged is unknown at this moment. 

MANY POSSESS NO MONEY AT ALL 


There are, of course, many old people who 
have no money income at all. ‘These are a 
large proportion of the 500.000 in institu- 
tions. However, the chronically indigent 
population among the aged may be as high 
as 1 in 10: 1,400,000 persons. 

Those who work are in the best position of 
all since they continue to make money at 
about the rate of the rest of the population, 
However, only 2 out of 5 men have gainful 
employment when they reach 65 and over. 
FCC 
of 75. 

Taking the financial picture as a whole, 
the future looks much better for the old per- 
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son than at any time in the past. Social 
security accounts for most of the improve- 
ment, while industrial pension plans also 
make for optimism. 

However, if the trend toward disemploy- 
ment continues, the aged worker will get into 
more financial difficulty in the future and in 
15 or 20 years, when he has one-fourth of the 
votes in a national election, he may do some- 
thing about it. 

In California a few years ago, the aged 
caused to be adopted a public welfare plan 
that would have bankrupted the State and 
had to be repealed in a year. The next time 
there may be no repeal. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 1, 1957 
NEw OUTLOOK on OLD AGE—GERIATRIC CLINIC 

Arms IN MEDICAL, PERSONAL PROBLEMS; 

HELPS AGED COUPLES FIND a More SATIS- 

FYING LIFE 

(This is the 6th of 12 articles on the prob- 
lems of old age.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

Under no circumstances would his wife let 
him work. She would not consent to his 
visiting the grandchildren because that 
meant he would have to climb a flight of 
steps. After all, she would admonish him 
like a solicitous mother, he had a heart at- 
tack 6 years ago and now he was 72—an old 
man, She was 58. 

For this man—a skilled cabinetmaker—life 
had become a painful biological prison. More 
than a few times he thought of escaping. 
His patience was rewarded after a friend sug- 
gested he visit Beth Israel Hospital's geri- 
atrics clinic. 

Like half of the 14 million persons in this 
country who are over 65, this man had a 
serious medical problem. It cut across the 
whole of his life. And but for his illness and 
overprotective wife, he might still be a useful 
man. 

SOMETIMES THE CLINIC FINDS THEM JOBS 


Beth Israel's geriatrics clinic is one of only 
a few in the country; Boston had the first. 

“The doctors there are giving medical 
checkups,” a friend of the cabinetmaker told 


him. “They tell you what to eat, how to 
take care of yourself. They even find you 
a job.” 


A job? It didn't seem possible but then 
he went to Stuyvesant Square and 12th 
Street to Beth Israel Hospital. 

Haltingly, he asked the receptionist where 
the special clinic for old people was. He was 
directed to the geriatrics nurse to arrange 
an appointment. 

Perhaps it was his reaction to that first 
visit—respect and consideration for one need- 
ing help—that encouraged the man to return 
for his appointment even though his worri- 
some wife tried to discourage him. “It 
might affect your heart,“ she said. 

In the waiting room, on his second visit, 
the man was in the company of other old 
people. Their ills were among those that 
afflict many over 45: diabetes, heart disease, 
arthritis, kidney ailments, high blood pres- 
sure, and tuberculosis, The cabinetmaker 
wanted to talk to them, but his impaired 
hearing shut him off. 


SOCIAL HISTORY OF PATIENT HELPS 


When his turn came, he was taken first 
to the chief social worker to answer many 
questions about his social history. Knowing 
of the patient's poor hearing, the social 
worker asked the questions in a loud voice. 

Patiently, she drew out details of his lite. 
The heart attack, he lamented, had made 
him useless. The life of a son, who lived 
at home, was being ruined. The son wanted 
to get married; but was supporting his par- 
ents and feared to leave lest something 
happen to them. 

Next step at the clinic: One of five phy- 
slclans who serve the clinic without pay 
traced the patient's health record as far back 
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as the old man's memory would go. About 
the heart attack? No, it hadn't been too 
bad, he recalled, but his wife was in terror 
that he would die. Any pain? Yes, in his 
back. Probably from his heart, he said, 
The doctor thumped the old man’s chest, 
listened to the heart beat, checked for can- 
cer, treated nerve reflexes, searched for those 
silent infections so common among the old. 
Then the electrocardiogram, to measure 
the extent of that old heart damage. A 
nurse took blood for anemia and syphilis 
tests, urine to check for diabetes. Another 
doctor administered a brain wave test in 
search of the first sign of paralysis tairly 
common in men of his age. 
PSYCHIATRIC TEST FOLLOWS PHYSICAL 


Later: Another physician talked to him 
gently. It was the psychiatrist. This con- 
sultation is part of the program because 
almost one-third of first admissions to State 
hospitals are persons over 65. More impor- 
tant, old people are often lonely, with feel- 
ings of futility and fear. 

The psychiatrist probed. The old man 
wanted to work, but, of course, his heart 
* * *. (The psychiatrist already knew that 
the old heart attack hadn't been as bad as 
the man presumed.) About his wife: he 
couldn't seem to do anything without her. 

Through it all * * * the nurses, the phy- 
sicians, the psychiatrists, the tests, the social 
workers * * * the old man began to take 
interest because people were showing an in- 
terest in him. He looked toward the day of 
the big conference on his case. 

The clinic, assigned him a physician, a 
man to whom the cabinetmaker could take 
his troubles, both medical and mental. It 
was this doctor who told him: 


WITH THE FACTS IN, HELP FOLLOWS 


“Your heart is not bad at all,” he said, 
“that old scar on your heart is quite healed. 
The pain you feel is arthritis in your spine. 
We can do something about that. We also 
think you’re not eating properly. And, ob 
yes, we're giving you a hearing aid.” 

A dietitian called a conference for the old 
man and his wife (she had been to the 
psychiatrist, too). They needed to eat less 
since their bodily demands for energy were 
less as they grew older. Any excess calories 
were turned to fat. They must limit their 
starch and sugar intake or digestive disturb- 
ances might result. No cooking in fats, 
either 

The dietitian emphasized the value of meat 
and fish for protein content and lots of green. 
leafy vegetables to overcome constipation. 
Perhaps it would be a good idea to take occa- 
sional vitamin pills, since oldsters seem to 
need more of them. 

Another talk with the social worker. The 
doctors had said he could work—not too 
much, to be sure—so the social worker found 
a job for him as a cabinetmaker in a factory 
for the handicapped, a sheltered workshop. 

are better at home now, in spite 
of the fact the old man was injured recently 
in an auto accident. Now he looks forward 
to getting well. His wife understands that 
for him to live is to work and she interferes 
as little as possible. The son looks toward 
a life of his own. 

Actually the cabinetmaker was lucky. The 
clinic now has its maximum of 100 patients 
and cannot take any more. But this same 
program can be done through other clinics 
in general hospitals if they focused on the 
problem, . 

Dr. Lee Burney, United States Surgeon 
General, proposes demonstration programs 
by the Public Health Service of “well oldster" 
clinics to help older persons stay well, be- 
cause health is one of the ic problems in 
the overall pattern of siding the aging. 
~ Official medical circles also recognize that 
the care of the aged will fall largely on the 
family doctors. Not every city can have & 
geriatrics clinic, 
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But physiclans have yet to learn how to 
use the services of social workers, dietitians, 
and other social personnel. They also have 
to learn to focus on the old man or woman 
as having not only a physical ailment but 
Perhaps a debilitating mental and social con- 
dition which often can be improved. 


From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 3, 1957] 

New OurLoox ow OLD AGE—1 OUT or 7 BE- 
COMES CHRONICALLY Int EACH Year; TECH- 
NIQUES BEING DEVELOPED TO REHABILITATE 
THEM 
(This is.the seventh of 12 articles on the 

Problems of old age.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 
Chronic, disease. more than anything else, 
can be the heaviest blow to the average 


older person's chance of a comparatively 


Secure life in his later years. 

If he recovers, the ailment—defined as 
Chronic if it last 3 months or longer—is 
likely to leave his health shaken, sap his 

neces, and set off a chain of circumstances 
leading to a dangerously low standard of 
living. With his sayings drained, he usually 
Moves to a poorer dwelling, not infrequently 
to a slum. His eating habitas become irre- 
gular, Thriftily he cuts recreation and buys 
little, if any, new clothes, Result: his mor- 
ale and general health slowly decline. 

Until recently, physicians in general were 

interested in chronic allments of the 
aged than in trying to keep the young 
healthy. The philosophy of “why spend so 
Much time on an incurable” dominated. 
That attitude is changing. More and more, 
Physicians are turning to the chronically 
ill older patients and getting increasing 
numbers back on their feet. 

1 OUT OF 7 CHRONICALLY ILL EACH YEAR 

These old people may not be cured but 
the difference is between a miserable, bed- 
Tast existence or a bright, happier outlook 
with a measure of physical independence. 
The cold fact, in this respect, is that 1 out 
ot 7 older persons will be chronically ill 
each year. 

Twenty years ago a hip injury or a stroke 
to an older person would have ended fatally 
Within a few months in 8 cases out of 10. 
Bedridden, the victim soon would be covered 
With bed sores, kidneys would stop work- 
ing, and finally pneumonia would step in. 

The case of a 75-year-old woman now at 
Goldwater Memorial Hospital in New York 
With a broken hip illustrates the change 
that has taken place. Unfortunately, the 
new techniques for the aged and chronic 
Sickness have not spread far enough nor 
fast enough. 

The old widow at Goldwater, a former 
Seamstress, fell on the steps of her house. 
Her fragile hip bone snapped. Within a few 
days ns had inserted a metal pin 
to clamp the sheared edges of the bone to- 
gether. The next day she was in a wheel 
Chair in the sunroom of the hospital's 
Tehabilitation service. 

There she saw a cross section of what 
Can be seen in hospitals for chronic diseases 
Of the aged. It was only a small fraction 
Of the chronically in aged. Eighty-five per- 
cent are found outside institutions: a total 
of more than 1,700,000 in their homes, in 
the homes of relatives or with friends. 


NEW HOPE FOR VICTIMS OF PARKINSON'S DISEASE | 


Several women in that sunroom had 
Suffered strokes. A brain artery had clogged 
or burst, shutting off blood to the nerve 
Cells and damaging them beyond repair. 
Half, sometimes all, of the body is paralyzed. 
Frequently speech is lost: 

She also saw severe cases of diabetes, 
Patients who had lost a limb because of 
8angrene, Others were crippled by arthritis 
Which froze arm and leg joints. Others had 
fractured hips, too. 
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These were the “fortunate” ones. The 
old men and women with shaking palsy may 
never get out of the hospital. However, 
a new operation in which a deep brain cen- 
ter is destroyed with alcohol injections gives 
new hope for these victims of Parkinson's 
disease. 

The old with chronic heart pains may 
now be relieved with new drugs, but their 
chances of getting out of bed or out of the 
wheel chair sre slim. There are also new 
drugs for high blood pressure than can en- 
able an old person to leave the hospital. 

Those with the least chance of recovery 
are the mentally ill among the aged, of whom 
there are 150,000 in institutions. Unfor- 
tunately, medical science has little to offer 
these patients whose brain arteries are 
hardening and producing mental confusion, 

In also any mental hospital there are old 
men and women unable to care even for 
their smallest personal needs even to the 
extent of having to be fed like babies. 
Many have been that way 5 years or longer. 

Medical authorities like Dr. Lawrence Kolb, 


` former assistant United States Surgeon Gen- 


eral, have asserted that many old people do 
not belong in mental hospitals but they are 
sent there because they have no place else 
to go. But a survey made by Connecticut 
State Mental Hospital physiclans demon- 
strated that almost all aged patients had 
mental changes requiring hospitalization. 

The recent increase of old persons in men- 
tal hospitals can be attributed to the large 
increase in oldsters in the population and 
to the benefits of penicillin and other com- 
pounds which are keeping them alive longer 
in the institutions. 8 

So the old woman with the hip fracture 
can consider herself lucky. Even the ampu- 
tees and the paralyzed may look forward to 
the possibility of caring for themselves again. 
Some stroke victims might even regain par- 
tial oy total speech. 

At Goldwater, only an occasional patient 
is kept in bed in the geriatrics rehabilitation 
section. This is because the hospital en- 
deavors to restore the physical abilities of 


patients after surgery and medicine have 


done their work. That is rehabilitation. 
POTENTIALITIES ARE EVALUATED 


Dr. Michael Dasco, who directs the service, 
first evaluated the old woman's potentialities. 
How bad was the break? How strong was 
she? Did she have any other medical difi- 
culties? How soon could she walk again? 
Did she have mental problems? 

Then the slow, upward climb for the pa- 
tlent toward self-reliance began. Although 
the woman was 75, lifting weights (small 
ones) was prescribed to strengthen her arm 
muscles for the eventual use of crutches. 
The tempo of her calisthenics increased to 
improve her breathing ability, revive her 
flaccid muscles, limber stiffened joints, and 
increase her body tone. 

Finally she was put on her feet, even be- 
fore the hip bone had completely healed. 
But she was supported to keep her full weight 
off the slowly mending break. It has been 
found that bones that do not bear weight 
get even more brittle. 

She learned to get in and out of bed by 
herself again, to climb into a wheel chair and 
to navigate it. After 8 months she was walk- 
ing unaided, The bones were set. 

Not every/case is a success. The stroke 
victims often don't fare as well. But they 
can learn to do many things with 1 hand 
and 1 leg paralyzed: getting dressed, shaving, 
getting in and out of bed * * * among the 
hundred and one activities the unimpaired 
do instinctively every day. 


FOUR OUT OF FIVE REHABILITATED IN ONE 
COUNTY HOME 


A study of patients in the county home for 
aged in Allegheny (Pittsburgh) County, Pa., 
showed that of 308 bedfast patients, 4 out of 
5 had been rehabilitated sufficiently to walk 
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in a program for which less than $200 was 
spent on equipment, Two-thirds of the pa- 
tients were older than 50; all had been in 
the home many years. 

But many of the disabled aged in this 
country do not get the chance to learn to 
walk again or even to get out of their beds. 
Almost 200,000 in homes. for the aged and 
nursing homes do not even hear the word 
rehabilitation. 

A few, including the Mary Manning Walsh 
Home and the Home for the Aged and In- 
firm Hebrews, both in New York, have full- 
scale medical, social, and rehabilitation pro- 
grams. Others are beginning to catch on to 
the possibilities. 

But the nursing homes, again with excep- 
tions, give minimal care for an average 
charge per patient of $200 a month. One 
United States Public Health Service study of 
homes in 13 States showed that in some 
places as many as a quarter of the patients 
had not seen a doctor in 6 months. 

In New York special homesteads are being 
planned for those chronic patients who no 
longer need hospital care but who cannot 
get adequate care anywhere else. Some 
charge that this is an attempt to reestablish 
the poorhouse of former times. 

Welfare Commissioner Henry McCarthy 
declares that New York will never see the 
dilapidated city home again. The home- 
stead will compare favorably, he says, with 
the best of private homes for the aged. If 
so, a new era in the care of the poor, infirm, 
aged has begun. 


From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 4, 1957] 

New OUTLOOK on OLD AGE—MANY OF THE 
LONELY AGED IN SLUMS; “WHERE Can I Go?” 
EXPERIMENTS IN Housine OFFER HOPE FOR 
THE FUTURE 


(This is the 8th of 12 articles on the prob- 
lems of old age.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

At some crucial point in his later years, 
and old person finds himself emotionally or 
economically tied to the place in which he 
lives. That happens long after his home has 
become a machine too dangerous and difficult 
for him to operate. 

By that time, he no longer has a choice in 
finding a new dwelling. If he does move, it 
frequently coincides with a major crisis in 
his life: Widowhood, chronic illness, or loss 
of meome or savings. Yet 4 out of 5 old 
persons maintain their own households. 

What happens to an average old couple 
living in a 2-story 7-room house? Why are 
the aged living in the slums of almost every 
big city? Penniless widows comprise one- 
quarter of all women over 65; where do they 
go? 

There are some unpleasant answers in the 
United States Bureau of Census information, 
But there is hope for the aged in this respect 
in a dozen new experiments in housing for 
them. The developments are insignificant in 
number, but they point to the future. 


LIVE IN HOUSE WHERE THEY REARED CHILDREN 


The census information indicates that 
typical among the 2 out of 3 old couples who 
are living in their own homes is the man and 
woman who still have the house in which 
they reared 4 children. They have the old 
mohair living-room furniture and even the 
old cradles. On the walls are the pictures 
of their grandchildren. 

“The house needs painting but John can't 
do it.“ the 65-year-old woman told me on 
a recent visit. “He can't climb the ladder. 
He's 71 you know. It will cost $400 if we 
hire somebody. I guess it will have to walt.“ 

The old couple use fewer of the six rooms 
in the house because climbing stairs and 
house cleaning have become too difficult to do 
on a regular basis, 
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“We like this house,” the woman said. 
“The children keep telling us to move into 
an efficiency apartment. But the mortgage 
is paid and you know how that feels.” 

OLD HOUSES CONTAIN HAZARDS FOR THE AGED 


But there are hazards there for the aged. 
The bathtub is old fashioned and slippery. 
Last year John fell in it and strained a liga- 
ment. Will he break his hip next time? Will 
he trip on the stairs? Take a tumble putting 
up a screen? Everywhere in that house is a 
danger spot for those no longer sure of foot 
or sight or subject to sudden dizziness. 

The old person in the slum tenement, 
where one finds a greater proportion of old 
people than in private homes, has a much 
harder time of it. The rent averages about 
$30 a month. There are stairs to climb. In 
about half of the tenements there is no hot 
running water, tollet, or separate bath, If 
there is a cooking facility, it is a gas stove to 
threaten asphyxiation for the old person who 
may fall asleep while the cereal boils over. 

Large numbers of the aged in slums sub- 
sist on relief or old-age insurance checks 
which average about $80 a month. Rather 
than spend their allowances on good raw food 
and cook it, they eat in restaurants because 
it’s warm there and there are people to talk 
to. This gets translated into high-starch 
diets. 

Such poor housing brings with it tubercu- 
losis, mental ailments, and a high rate of 
chronic illness. In Tennessee a study by 
State authorities proved that rundown 
buildings produce a high incidence of that 
common injury to old people—hip fracture. 


THOSE WHO RENT SAY, “WHERE WOULD I GO?” 


Why do 4 out of 5 old people continue to 
maintain their own households despite the 
obvious difficulties? 

While sentiment plays a great part in those 
owning their own homes, those who rent 
have a different reply. 

“Where else would I go?” said an old 
widow. “My son, he can't have me in his 
three- room apartment. I can't afford a fancy 
place on my widow's pension. Go to an old 
folks home? Never. That's like dying.” 

But a great many old widows, perhaps 1 in 
4 women, live with a son, daughter, or other 
relatives. In these situations, too familiar to 
social workers and clergymen everywhere, the 
abrasion of the old against the young lays 
bare the basic conflicts of the aged in an 
industrial society. 

SOME COMPLAINTS OF A SON-IN-LAW 

‘Take the case of a 73-year-old widow who 
lives with her daughter and son-in-law in a 
5-room suburban ranch house. She has the 
third bedroom. With no outside interests 
except an occasional card game with friends, 
she watches television most of the day. 
What else does she do? Listen to her son- 
in-law: 

“She's got the ‘needle’ out all day long. I 
can close the door behind it when I go to 
work, but my wife has to take it all day long. 

“I can still hear her: “You don't cook right. 
Don't spoil the baby. You smoke too much. 
You stay out too late. The house is too cold.’ 
All day long. How much can my wife take? 

“And then at night. We don’t know if 
she’s asleep or not. She's always listening. 
I'm going crazy. I wish I'd never bought this 
house. I would rather live in 3 rooms than 
have her with us. 

“I know that’s a terrible thing to say, but I 
can't help It.“ 

Some old men and women find ways to be 
useful in the homes of their children: Baby 
sitting, helping with the housekeeping, tend- 
ing the garden. But apparently they are in 
the minority. 

THEY RESIST GOING TO HOMES FOR AGED 


It is this kind of social pressure that has 
turned the thoughts of many public officials 
and social workers in the field of the aged to 
homes for the aged where the old would be 
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fed, cared for, provided with various activi- 
ties, and out of the way. 

The old people, however, resist going to 
such places. To aged parents, efforts of their 
children to get them to live in a home for the 
aged is interpreted as rejection. “They are 
trying to get rid of me.” 

So strong is this feeling against homes 
that when the New York City Housing Au- 
thority recently bullt experimental apart- 
ments with nonskid floors, bathtubs, and 
railings for safety, the oldsters complained 
that the dwellings looked too institutional. 

Yet the old must have housing that is 
both safe and inexpensive, so that they may 
have a choice of where they may live in 
comfort. The housing must be so arranged 
that they can live there long after ordinary 
dwellings would have become too much for 
them. 


Miss Ollie Randall, who operated an apart- 
ment house in New York's Tompkins Square 
for the aged for many years for the Com- 
munity Service Society, points out that the 
dwellings must also ease the fear of the 
old that in case of accident or illness “nobody 
will be around to hear me or to take care 
of me.“ 

ARGUE CLOSE LIVING VERSUS SCATTERING 


Housing officials, social agencies, and 
others have recommended many solutions: A 
village of small houses, three rooms at the 
most; a large city housing development with 
central dining facilities; a section of special 
apartments in an ordinary housing develop- 
ment; and deluxe public homes for the aged. 

At present there is an argument among 
experts: Should old people be congregated 
or should they be spread about the commu- 
nity? 

Living together, they can have nearby 
medical care; special facilities; they may 
eat inexpensively and well in cafeterialike 
dining halls; and they can have the com- 
pany of contemporaries in recreational 
activity. : 


Opposed to this is the theory that by 
lumping the old together they are being 
segregated from the rest of the community. 
This makes the older person feel, it is said, 
that they are not wanted by society, that 
they have nothing to contribute, that they 
have no individuality, and that all that the 
future holds is death. - 

The argument may be resolved from the 
current experiments: New York City has 4 
low-rent housing projects with some apart- 
ments for the elderly; Cleveland has a 14- 
story apartment house with two-thirds set 
aside for the aged in 2-bedroom, 1-kitchen 
units; Chicago plans 350 units for the aged 
with elevators, ramps, and emergency 
buzzers. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 5, 1957] 

A New OUTLOOK ON OLD AGE—RECREATION, 
CRAFTS AT GOLDEN AGE CLUBS HELP FILL THE 
Vacuum oF TIME IN THE Lives OF MANY 
OLDSTERS 


(This is the 9th of 12 articles on the prob- 
lems of old age.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

“Dos-a-dos. Allemande left. Circle right 
and swing your partner.” A young girl with 
short black hair was the caller. The music 
came from a scratchy phonograph. Laughter 
filled the long, narrow room, The average 
of the dancers was 70. 

After the dance, the old men and women 
went back to their chairs along the wall to 
wait until the young girl—a group worker in 
New York's Lenox Hill Settlement House 
would start the next activity. 

For the oldsters, the dances, clay modeling, 
sewing, singing were all minutes and*hours 
that would help them fill the biggest vacuum 
in their lives; the expanse of time. 
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“You ask why do people come here?” & 
retired chef said. “Why to forget their troub- 
les. Some have been sick and lonely. May- 
be their children don't write them. Me? I 
got to keep busy.” 

That’s the way it is in several hundred 
Golden Age Clubs that have sprung up across 
the country like blossoms in the desert lives 
of many old folk. The clubs have given them 
something to do for the first time in many 
years and many of them belong to more than 
one group. 

The chef had to stop work because he had 
both a heart ailment and a persistent rash 
on his legs. He had never married and lived 
alone in a cold-water flat in a fourth-floor 
walkup. 

“This is a wonderful place. You can get to 
see people once in a while. You know what 
I mean. A person can’t be alone all the 
time. Let me take you to see my pottery.” 

Besides pottery, many settlement houses 
and church and community centers, once fo- 
cussed solely on youth, now offer a variety of 
activities for the aged, most of them of the 
arts, crafts, and handicraft type. They offer 
job counseling, advice on housing, summer 
camp trips, help with personal problems. 
All may be vital to the 70-year-old separated 
from family and friends. 

Dr. Harry Levine, director of service for the 
aging in New York City's welfare department, 
started one of the first of these centers for 
the aged in 1942. He believes the programs 
there prevent mental illness. 

“We keep them out of the mental hospi- 
tals,” he says, and we know that with the 
day center the unnecessary visits to the med- 
ical clinic drop off 40 percent.” 

Dr. Levine believes that activity by itself 
as a primary human need expressed physi- 
cally and emotionally is fundamental in pre- 
serving a personality. “The older person,” 
he says, “needs to fill in his unused day with 
activity that will continue to use his abilities 
and his experience * * * to give him a feel- 
ing of adequacy, accomplishment, and use- 
fulness." 

You would think older persons would 
crowd the centers, but the truth is, only a 
minute fraction of them take advantage of 
the facilities. Many, of course, do not know 
that the centers exist, but there are other 
attitudes. 

A typical case found in any social case- 


worker s files might be that of the 70-year- 


old retired seaman who lives with his daugh- 
ter. He never leaves the house, rarely bathes, 
and talks of little else but food and his 
arthritis. His daughter suggested a golden- 
age center.“ 

It's too cold to go outside now. Besides, 
what would I do there? Play games like a 
kid? Talk to ugly old women? Leave me 
alone. You just want to get me out of the 
house.” 

Actually, Dr. Bernard Kutner, who did a 
study of 500 persons over 60 for the Russell 
Sage Foundation, found that activity alone 
can lift morale, but is not as great a stimulus 
to the aged as employment. So the centers 
are trying to find activities which the aged 
can see as useful. 

Another reason given by social workers as 
to why old people shun the centers is that to 
do so would be an admission that they are 
old and that their lives are no longer useful 


for anything but “kid's play.“ 


At the Educational Alliance Settlement 
House on the lower East Side can be found 
many old persons who simply attend to get 
a warm place to sit for a few hours. 

There are also those who do not have the 
necessary skills with which to participate 
in many of the arts and crafts at the cen- 
ters. Although old people can learn, as 
psychological experiments have demon- 
strated, they hesitate to take on new 
interests, 

Dr. W. Virgil Nestrick, of the New York 
Board of Higher Education, and Dr. Jay B. 
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Nash, former head of physica! education at 
New York University, demonstrated in two 
Separate studies that the pattern of leisure- 
time activities is formed very early in life. 

Dr. Nash found that most hobbies and 
Crafts have their origin before the age of 
12 in activities around the house. Dr. 
Nestrick’s survey showed that constructional 
hobbies usually were associated with pleas- 
ant experiences with those activities during 
the teens. , 

For many of the aged then, settlement 
house programs may be pointed in directions 
in which the old person has no basic inter- 
est. Dr. Paul Lemkau, director of New 
York's mental health board, points out that 
persons from different social groups in 
Society have different. goals in life and that 
Single “cultural” programs may fail to serve 
man 


y- 

Despite these considerations, Dr, Levine 
envisions the time when all will be prepared 
Tor leisure in old age and such centers as he 
has established will everywhere be engaging 
the talents, energies and spirit of the old peo- 
ple. They will be come useful by simply 
Using their leisure time, he says. 

Until the impact of the Golden Age Cen- 
ters is studied scientifically, little can be 
said about their ultimate place as a resource 
for recreation and leisure. 

But the aged will continue to draw on 
their community as they always have. 
Will go to the movies sit in parks, attend 
Concerts, gossip, read as much as they are 
able, watch television, or do nothing. 

Uniess they have the resources to do 
Otherwise, the old person can find his later 
Years a very lonely twilight. 


From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 6, 1957] 

A NEw OUTLOOK ON OLD AGE—RELIGION PLAYS 
Rove IN COMFORTING THosr WHO FACE 
ErerNITY, BUT More Coutp Bx DONE FOR 
THEM . 

(This is the 10th of 12 articles on the prob- 

lems of old age} 
(By Earl Ubell) 

There are many opinions by informed lay- 
men and the clergy as to the effect of reli- 
gious faith and activity on the lives of the 
&ged, but few scientific studies by lay or re- 
ligious groups have measured the impact in 
Concrete terms. 

This is the handicap in trying to determine 
what religion can, or should, do for the aged 
beset with physical, economic, and social ills. 

A spot survey of clergy of all faiths dis- 
Closes a frank admission, with few exceptions, 
that their emphasis on youth and the family 
has resulted in neglect of old people. 
Church and synagogue services, of course, are 
&@vailable for all, but the aged seem to be 
left out of plans for other activities. 

Typical of many observations is one by a 
church social worker quoted In the Christian 
Century: 

“We've excused ourselves on the ground 
that we must children to face life, 
but these older people are facing eternity.” 


The depth of faith among old people was 


illustrated by a 70-year-old widow living 
apart from her children. “My religion gives 
me strength and resignation,” she said, “and 
Tesignation is a wonderful thing. Nothing 
that happens to me now will matter much.” 


FORTY TO SIXTY-FIVE PERCENT OF ELDERLY 
COMFORTED BY FAITH 

The widow’s words are echoed by the few 
Avallable studies: between 40 and 65 percent 
of elderly comforted by faith. But what 
about the other half? How do they respond 
Spiritually to old age? The studies leave the 
questions unanswered. 

Lack of facilities, low income, poor health, 
and feelings of rejection may prevent many 
Old people from participating in religious ac- 
tivities. And despite the advantages old 


They 
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people report they derive from religion, 
churchgoing declines in later years. 

Three investigations appear to bear out 
the decreased contact of the aged with es- 
tablished churches, although other research 
strongly suggests that religious faith 
strengthens rather than declines in old age. 

A national poll by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion (Gallup poll) re- 
ported that persons over 50 attend church 
less than any other adult-age group. This 
same survey reported that only half of 
American adults attend church during any 
week: 

The second study, reported in the Archives 
of Psychology, told of 381 recipients of old- 
age assistance in New York State. Nine 
out of 10 formerly went to church, but at 
the time of study, more than half no longer 
did. x 

The third investigation—the most thor- 
ough ever made on the religious impact of 
the aged—covered 400 aged Catholics in the 
Roman Catholic Parish of St. Philip Neri, 
St. Louis, Mo. One out of four reported 
less frequent attendance at mass, Sixteen 
percent reported increased frequency. 

UNDERLYING INTEREST IN RELIGION NOTED 

Despite these findings, the St. Louis sur- 
vey and another reported in Problems of 
Aging, by Dr. Ruth Cavan, reported that 
Bible reading and listening to religious radio 
programs apparently increased with age. 
This was taken as evidence of an under- 
lying interest in religion. This applied to 
about two-thirds of those interviewed. 

Yet the St. Louis study shows that 2 out 
of 3 old people take no interest in church 
activities outside of worship; the clubs, 
guilds, societies, auxiliaries. This strength- 
ens the impression about the old person's 
nonparticipation held by clergy of other 
faiths. 

Although a primary lack of interest In re- 
ligion may account for a large proportion of 
the apparent disaffection in almost half the 
old people, illness plays the biggest role in 
preventing attendance at church functions, 

The St, Louis study also showed that 1 In 
4 found it difficult just to get to church. 
The New York survey indicated that diffi- 
culty in climbing church steps was a deter- 
rent. This same investigation reported 
complaints of rejection. The old people 
lamented: 

“Nobody seems to remember me any 
more.” f 

“I don't like to go when I can't pay my 
way." 

“I'm so ashamed of my old clothes among 
all the finery.” 

To overcome these feelings, clergy of all 
faiths have renewed their interest in the 
aged. They have established golden-age 
centers molded after secular centers for the 
aged. 
contribute financial and occasionally even 
medical ald. 

CHURCH KIND OF GIVES UP WITH THE ELDERLY 


The Reverend Dr. Paul B. Maves, associate 
professor of religious education at Drew 
Theological Seminary (Methodist), Madison, 
N. J., points out that with approximately 50 
percent of the population affiliated with a 
church, the church kind of gives up with the 
elderly because they are rather discouraging 
prospects for members. In recent 
years, the churches, however, have been 
showing a remarkable interest. 

George M. Murray, who heads services for 
the aging in the family department of 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese ot New 
York, says that “the church for years has 
been the place where older people come as a 
kind of meeting place, but practically noth- 
ing was done for them, These people built 
most of the parishes. It’s time more was 
done for them.” 

Rabbi I. Fred Hollander, director of the 
Institute for Pastoral Psychiatry for the New 


They provide counseling services and 
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York Board of Rabbis, says that “Religious 
leaders are behind the eight ball in aiding 
the aged, but not more and not less than 
other groups * .“ 

Besides the direct effect of religion and 
religious institutions on the aged, there is 
the shaping of attitudes toward the aged by 
the clergy. What is the religious implication 
of aging? 

The Reverend Robert A. Ford, family serv- 
ice director for New York’s Catholic Charities, 
says that “The church takes the viewpoint 
that we are in exile here * * * we hope to 
lay the groundwork to get them [the old 
people] on the right road to bring them to 
their eternal home.” 

Rabbi Hollander commented: “The prob- 
lem of tomorrow becomes very real to the 
older person. If a person has been religiously 
minded all his life, the answer is simple 
there is a tomorrow. To a person not re- 
ligious, there is a concern with these ques- 
tions. Science does not answer them.” 

And further, the clergy has something to 
say about the attitudes of children toward 
parents. Jews and Christians are com- 
manded to honor them. But this command - 
ment is put under stress in modern life. 

There is the young mother who has her 
old mother living with her and because of 
the old woman's interference, the daughter's 
marriage and home life are threatened. This 
drama, repeated thousands of times today, 
brings the question: Should the old woman 
live with her children if the situation is not 
harmonious? 

YOUNG COUPLE FACES A LOT OF PROBLEMS 


The Reverend Dr. Henry J. Whiting, of the 
National Lutheran Council, says that the 
young couple faces “housing, inflation and 
a lot of problems. And it is just not fair 
to say a young couple must take grandma 
into the home.“ 

Father Ford says that despite the natural 
responsibility of the children, some married 
children simply won't care for an aged 
parent, 

“Many would,” he says, “but can't because 
of space. And there are those who want to, 
and do, and find themselves with a crotchety 
old person living with them who may actually 
threaten their marriage. We advise 
them to have the older person moved.” 

Rabbi Hollander concludes that “although 
recognizing the basic religious concept of 
responsibility, the younger generation has 
been unable to meet it.” 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 7, 1957] 

A New OUTLOOK on OLD Ace—ScIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH HoLps Key To DEVELOPING LONG- 
ee BETTER, AND MORE PRODUCTIVE ELDERLY 
(This is the 11th of 12 articles on the 

problems of old age.) 

(By Earl Ubell) 

Scientific research has great hope of help- 
ing old people in the future. For example, 
there is no reason known to scientists why 
many of the chronic ills of old age may not 
someday be prevented. It also may be pos- 
sible to increase the span of life beyond what 
now appears to be the 100-year biological 
limit. There seems to be no bar to the 
psychological unraveling of the mental 
tangles of old persons, improving not only 
their emotional health but also increasing 
their skills and learning powers to prepare 
them for a useful old age. 

And there is no natural block to the in- 
vention and development by social scientists 
of special housing, useful activities, and so- 
cial arrangements for old people to give them 
a firm place in American society, a place they 
do not now have. 


GAP MUST BE FILLED WITH SCIENTIFIC DATA 


But there is a great chasm between these 
possibilities and the actualities. The gap 
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must be filled with scientific data, but until 
recently only a minimum of research has 
been done in any of the areas of aging: bi- 
ology, psychology, or social action. 

Until recently scientists have shown little 
interest in old people. They have been busy 
investigating infectious diseases. They have 
been engrossed in the psychology of college 
sophomores, the most handy experimental 
animal to a university psychology professor. 
And they have tied their social research to 
young people in trouble, to families breaking 
up, to the movement of culture. 

They have not had time for the silent mass 
of aged. 

Aside from lack of interest, the subjects 
for the investigation of the biology and psy- 
chology of aging have come largely from old- 
age homes and chronic-disease hospitals. 
This has given a distorted picture of what 
aging actually 18. , 
¢ What does an ordinary old person feel 
How does he live? What does he eat? How 
many friends does he have? What activities 
engross him? What kinds of jobs does he 
Have? How does he budget his money? Al- 
though much research has been done, these 
are largely unanswered questions. 

On the biological front, Dr. A. I. Lansing, 
associate professor of anatomy at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, comments in 
Cowdry’s Problems of Aging, which he 
edited: 

“What is aging? When does aging begin? 
What cellular components are affected by 
the aging process? Is aging an inevitable 
feature of life? What are the age changes 
which bring about the ultimate death of 
the organism? We do not have even the be- 
ginnings of answers to any of these ques- 
tions.“ 

Dr. Alex Comfort, a British researcher 
who reviewed literature on senescence, sug- 
gests that the best way to get some of these 
answers would be to cultivate an interest 
in all biologists in the problems of aging. 
The experiments done on animals, usually 
young animals, should be extended, he sald, 
to include aging ones. 

To stimulate such interest Dr. Nathan 
Shock, of the United States Public Health 
Service, a leading researcher in gerontology, 
organized last year a symposium on aging— 
the first ever held—for 6,000 biologists in 
Atlantic City. 

Much of the work now being done in the 
laboratories—of which all too few are con- 
cerned with aging—is concentrated on the 
behavior of the basic biological unit, the 
cell, which carries on in microcosm the 
chemical processes of life. 

CELLULAR CHEMISTRY SAID TO HOLD ANSWER 


If the mysteries of cellular chemistry can 
be unfolded, many scientists believe, the 
answers not only to the mystery of aging 
but to cancer, heart disease, and arthritis 
may also be found. These diseases of the 
aged appear to be diseases of the cells. 

Dr. Shock and others are working on the 
response of whole organs and the whole 
body to aging. As described in a previous 
article of this series, their work is showing 
that the breathing, kidney, and sugar-using 
functions of older persons slow down. 

And out of these studies could there not 
come a way to extend life? Dr. Comfort 
says yes. But the problem remains: How 
to do it? Research may tell. 

In the realm of psychology, Dr. John E. 
Anderson, of the University of Minnesota, 
says: “In spite of the fairly substantial lit- 
erature now in existence * * * little more 
has been done than to block out or suggest 
the problems that might well be under- 
taken.” 

CITES PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF AGING 


Dr. Anderson, in summarizing a recent 
conference on the psychological aspects of 
aging, listed more than 200 unanswered 
questions about the mental and emotional 
status of old people. A few of the impor- 
tant ones dre: 
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How do old people learn to do things? 
How do old people adjust to life situations? 
How does the personality change with age? 
How do old people conceive of themselves 
and their roles in society? How can old 
persons be motivated to action? How do old 
people perceive the world through eyes and 
ears? How can intelligence of old people 
be tested? 

Some partial answers are known. Lack of 
practice In learning may account for declin- 
ing learning abilities in the aged. Then, too, 
a sense of inferiority, particularly when he is 
compared to a youngster, hampers an old per- 
son's learning process. Dr. Irving Lorge, of 
Columbia Teachers College, has evidence to 
show that tests measuring learning penalize 
the older person by requiring him to work 
fast. 

Dr. Anderson, in effect, called for a pro- 
digious program of research. He wanted 
several kinds of studies made, and in this he 
expressed the view of the conference. 

WOULD START TESTS ON 50-YEAR-OLD GROUP 

One study would take a group of 50-year- 
olds and subject them to physical and men- 
tal tests at regular intervals until death. 

A complete and systematic exploration of 
the regular census data to cover both general 
and special problems should be undertaken. 

Animals, as well as human beings, should 
be studied under complex conditions for 
clews to their aging. 

Until recently, according to Miss Ollie 
Randall, a consultant to the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging, the whole field of social 
action has been dominated by sentimental- 
ity, by a sweet“ concept of old age that does 
not apply to the millions. 

ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS FOUND POORLY TESTED 


There is no doubt that what has been sug- 
gested in the way of activity for older peo- 
ple—golden-age centers, handicrafts, volun- 
tary work—has been poorly tested for their 
effects on the old people's lives. Even the 
effect of religious activity is unknown. 

Social scientists, ít is agreed, need to assess 
the need for activity among the old, “invent” 
new forms where the old ones do not work 
and then scientifically test them. 

The same goes for housing. Various at- 
tempts have been made to find out what the 
old people like in housing, but few attempts 
have been made to discover what works. Dr. 
Anderson described proposed studies along 
these lines. 

All services for the aging, in short, no 
matter how highly motivated, should stand 
the test of scientific evaluation, for in that 
way can the old be helped to find their 
places. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 8, 1957] 


New OUTLOOK For OLD AGE—CONCLUSION: 
PROBLEMS or ELpeRLY Are Nor THems 
ALONE; NATION Must SEARCH Our a NICHE 
FOR Its Senior CITIZENS 


(This is the 12th and last article in a 

series on the problems of old age.) 
(By Earl Ubell) 

What happens to old people in the next 
two decades will largely shape the future 
of all, young and old. 

The 14 million persons over 65 now and 
the 21 million or more of that age by 
1970 will press our community into a new 
and as yet dimly perceived form. 

What are the trends? 

The old people are staying healthier longer 
and, if a research breakthrough occurs in 
cancer or heart disease, their lives will, of 
course, be prolonged even more. 

Because they are retiring sooner and in 
greater numbers from the labor force, old 
people represent the smallest proportion of 
aged workers this Nation has had, 

Old people are demanding—and getting— 
greater economic security through Govern- 
ment and industrial pensions, For many, 
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these funds are at subsistence level and the 
pressure for help is bound to increase, 

Old people are moving out of large family 
units to live alone in their own households. 
The proportion of old women to old men 18 
increasing. 

HAVE NOT YET FOUND A USEFUL FUNCTION 

Old people, the great majority of them 
unemployed, have not yet found a useful 
function for themselves in our society. The 
very aged seem less part of the American 
stream of life than ever before. 

Few have dared to predict how these pow- 
erful forces multiplied by the millions of 
old people will combine. Interest hereto- 
fore has been focused mainly on the hu- 
manitarian aspect of aging; how to help 
them get through a bleak period of aches and 
pains. 

Yet the effect will be powerful. It can be 
expected to exert its fullest pressure on the 
working part of the population. Through 
taxes, they will have to help support the 
aged with housing, medical facilities, and 
even food and clothing. As the proportion 
of old people rises, perhaps, to 1 in 8, the 
burden will get heavier and heavier, 

Young and even middle-aged workers will 
increasingly face the problem of what to 
do with old parents, who eventually be- 
come physically or mentally infirm. Will 
the number of institutions have to be in- 
creased to take care of them? 


TO HAVE ENOUGH VOTES TO FORCE ACTION 


The young and middle-aged will feel the 
impact of a large group of old people whose 
goals, attitudes, and experience will be dif- 
ferent from theirs. This same group will 
have voting power enough to change those 
ideas into actions. 

Already there are glimmerings. In one 
community the old people voted to cut 
school taxes. “Why do we need schools?” 
They cried, “our children are grown. Let 
the current generation get along on the 
schools that were good enough for our 
children.” 

As the conflicts intensify, there can be 
expected an intensified search for ways and 
means to involve the old people in the com- 
munity in useful and meaningful ways. 
Since many old people are dominated by a 
desire to work, special work programs may 
spring up. An economic method to do this 
has yet to be found. 

The importance of leisure time well grow 
even more with predicted shortened work 
weeks for young and middle-aged workers 
and the decreased participation in the labor 
force by the aged. 

Since available studies show that what- 
ever hobbies, interests, and activities pur- 
sued in leisure have their origins early in 
youth, education in this country may empha- 
‘size preparation for those activities. Train- 
ing for old age may start in kindergarten. 


RESEARCH CAN END MANY OF HEARTACHES 


In all these possibilities, science can be 
expected to play a major role. It will be on 
scientific data that programs will be formu- 
lated and evaluated. Scientific research can 
eliminate many of the heartaches of old age 
through improvement of medical care, And 
perhaps by lengthening the life span, and 
increasing the number of aged, science may 
bring even closer the day when the Nation 
faces the crisis with its older population. 

But interest in old people is increasing. 
Many churches and synagogues have for the 
first time established programs for them. 
The State and Federal Governments are in- 
creasing economic assistance. A special Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging has been set 
up to provide information and guide pro- 
grams. The Ford Foundation has made 4 
grant of $500,000 in the field. 

Each day brings new incidents to accentu- 
ate the problem, whether it be housing, re- 
lief or legislation. The tempo is rising. 
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Representative Paul Rogers’ H. R. 2494 
Will Create Efficiency and Economy in 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the current widespread concern over 
the size of the Federal budget, I would 
like to call attention to the need for 
further legislation to implement the 
recommendation of the second Hoover 
Commission. In the last Congress a 
strong move was made to put the Fed- 
eral budget on an annual accrued ex- 
penditures basis—rather than on the ob- 
ligation system. The legislation includ- 
ing this feature was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
and in the House by my good friend and 
able colleague from Florida, Represent- 
ative PauL G. Rocers. I joined in co- 
Sponsoring this measure. 

This bill, now known as the Kennedy- 
Rogers Act, passed the Senate as it had 
been introduced, but the House refused 
to enact this important portion of the 
Proposal. 

Congressman Rocras has been ad- 
vised by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that this Public Law 863—Kennedy- 
Rogers Act—constitutes an important 
keystone for the improvement of finan- 
cial management in the Government, 
and the Director of the Budget, in col- 
laboration with the General Accounting 
Office and the Treasury Department, has 
developed a joint and cooperative basis 
for each executive agency to review its 
system of financial management in light 
of Public Law 863—Kennedy-Rogers 
Act. The head of each executive agency 
has been requested to submit a planned 
Program for improvement of financial 
Management in his agency not later 
than March 31, 1957. 

Continuing his great job in the in- 
terest of economy and efficiency, Repre- 
sentative Rocers, has again introduced 
legislation to carry out his proposed re- 
form. His bill H. R. 2494, my companion 
measure H. R. 3379, and several cospon- 
Soring bills have been referred to the 
executive and legislative reorganiza- 
tion subcommittee of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee of which I 
have the honor of being a member. 

Ordinarily legislation on technical 
problems of budgeting and accounting 
do not receive much publie attention 
As an execption to this rule, I am in- 
cluding an editorial on the subject from 
the Miami Sunday News of March 3, 
1957. The editor of the Miami News 
is to be commended for his able efforts 
in support of this legislation: 

Worry ABOUT FALLING DOLLAR?—ASK CON- 
Gress To Pass H. R. 2494 

The average American has been a long time 
Coming around to it, but political analysts 
now believe he has something important to 
say to Washington. 
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That is, despite what he has been told 
about the good things of life as a recipient of 
Federal spending, he is worried about the 
falling value of the dollar. 

Yet there is nowhere more confusion about 
what the Federal Government should spend 
than in Washington itself. 

The confusion relates to the budget. 

This is the sum of what the departments of 
Government would like the taxpayer to pay 

for. 

But when President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Treasury Humphrey both urge Con- 
gress to cut it, the question comes down to 

how? 

Florida is fortunate in that it has one Con- 
gressman with a big answer to that question. 
He is Representative PauL Rocers, Democrat, 
of the adjoining Sixth District. 

The total budget figure of $71 billion for 
1957-58 is one figure to remember. 

Put beside it the figure of $74 billion. 

Representative Rocers would have pro- 
vided in the 84th Congress for an annual re- 
view of the so-called carryover of unex- 
pended funds. Senator Byrp (Democrat, 
Virginia) has estimated these at a total of 
$74 billion. The provision was stricken from 
the Rogers-Kennedy Budget and Accounting 
Act that was signed into law by President 
Eisenhower August 1. 

Although the President hailed the law as 
“a long stride toward complete moderniza- 
tion of financial management in the Federal 
Government,” the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommendation for the budget cannot be car- 
ried out without the above commonsense 
proposal. 

Representative Rocrrs believes that heavy 
Federal expenditures are necessary to meet 
the Government's obligations to its citizens, 
but he asserts that the problem is to make 
certain that the Federal budget is spent 
wisely. 

“Our task is to eliminate waste, duplica- 
tion and extravagance from the operation of 
the Government without impairing its es- 
sential functions, he told the Third National 
Reorganization Conference of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report. 

The Florida lawmaker has reintroduced 
the provision for annual review by Congress 
of unexpended funds. He was encouraged 
by the specific request of President Eisen- 
hower for this reform in budget procedure 
when he submitted his budget message. 

The Rogers measure would eliminate the 
current practice in Federal offices of carrying 
unspent appropriations from one budget 
period to the next rather than returning the 
unused funds to the Treasury for new appro- 
priation. This practice would be gradually 
replaced by the practice of appropriation on 
an accrued expenditure basis. 

The accrual annual expenditure budget 
would put Government appropriations on a 
year-to-year basis rather than building up 
a tremendous back-log of funds; give 
stricter control for Congress of expenditures 
of current funds, and make possible better 
management by the executive branch of 
Government, 

This new legislation, a companion bill to 
the Kennedy accounting bill introduced in 
the Senate, restores the portions of the origi- 
nal Rogers-Kennery act stricken in commit- 
tee last year. 

If the political analysts are right, the 
average American who lives in this part of 
Florida should not only tell Washington 
he is worried about the falling value of the 
dollar but also tell Congress to pass H. R. 
2494. 

If the Rogers-Kennedy legislation is fully 
acted on and implemented, the bipartisan 
Hoover Commission estimates it should save 
$4 billion annually. 

That will help. 
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Youthful Scientists Hear Tranquilizers 
Discussed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Star 
of Sunday, March 10, 1957: 

YOUTHFUL SCIENTISTS HEAR TRANQUILIZERS 
DISCUSSED 

Although tranquilizers have opened a 
whole new field in brain chemistry, much 
is still to be learned of their effects, Dr. 
Winfred Overholser, superintendent of St, 
Elizabeths Hospital, asserted yesterday. 

Dr. Overholser made this observation be- 
for 40 of the Nation’s budding scientists 
meeting in the Statler Hotel. They were 
the winners of the 16th annual Science 
Talent Search. 

He said the tranquilizers have been well 
publicized and have captured the imagina- 
tion to the extent that some people have 
considered them a “panacea.” 

Despite the usefulness of the drugs in 
the care of the mentally ill, “unfortunately, 
we haven't a panacea yet,” he declared. 

FORTY DRUGS ON MARKET 

Dr. Overholser said he understood there 
were something like 40 brand names of such 
drugs on the market, and more 
along. He said his hospital is planning to 
try 2 or 3 new ones, 

Use of the drugs in a mental hospital 
can proceed under medical observation, he 
pointed out, but a danger with some of the 
drugs is that an outside patient may get 
hold of them and keep taking them, not 
realizing that he is getting sick. Some doc- 
tors, he suggested, may be using them a little 
too freely. 

No one is an “iron man” psychologically, 
any more than he is physically, although 
most people are able to stand a great deal 
of stress. 

“I don't think there is anybody who can't 
be broken,” he said. 

REFERS TO “BRAINWASHING” 

Referring to the experience with “brain- 
washing” of some of the troops in Korea, he 
said, “I am quite convinced that some were 
very solid citizens who cracked under ex- 
treme stresses.“ 

He traced the of man in dealing 
with mental illness from the days when it 
was interpreted as demoniacal possession to 
today’s swing back toward a physiological or 
chemical approach to treatment from some 
of the more concentrated psychological ap- 
proaches, 

“There has been a tendency in some cir- 
cles in neglect the possibility that a symp- 
tom might have a physical basis,” he said. 
He noted that just as emotional conditions 
will produce physical symptoms, so will 
physical disorders produce various emotional 
states. 

He cited the trend now back to a physiolog- 
ical approach, or at least a recognition that 
there may be a physical tie-in which has 
diminshed resistance to the stresses of life to 
which a person is subject. i 

PROGRESS BEING MADE p 

While much progress is being made in 
many areas of mental health, Dr. Overholser 
reported, doctors still do not know what 
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causes schizophrenia, which accounts for 50 
percent of some 750,000 patients in mental 
hospitals. The outlook, however, is optimis- 
tic, he added. 

Public attitude toward mental illness has 
greatly improved, he said, though there still 
are some raised eyebrows when a person sees 
a psychiatrist. 

“Still others,“ he quipped, “feel they 
haven't lived unless they have seen a psy- 
chiatrist.” 

The hospital head remarked before going 
in to address his audience of talented high- 
school seniors that he was conscious it was 
an extraordinarily critical and bright one. 
The youngsters bore him out with their 
questions, cut short by their overdue call to 
lunch. 

Among other things, he was asked his opin- 
fon of the value of psychosurgery (“so low I 

would hesitate even to mention it, except in 
the case of intractable pain”), electric shock 
treatment (“we've practically abandoned it, 
but it still has a place. We don't know 
why”), and hypnotism (“We have not done 
very much with it in general; maybe we 
ought to do more”). 


America Pays Tribute Today to the Fore- 
sight and Courage a Decade Ago of 
Former President Harry Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Fruitful Anniversary,” which appeared 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald on March 12, 1957: 

FRUITFUL ANNIVERSARY 


Ten years ago today the United States 
embarked upon the most fateful and fruit- 
ful of its postwar foreign policies. On March 
12, 1947, President Truman went before a 
joint session of Congress to ask a $400 mil- 
lion military and economic aid program to 
preserve the independence of Greece and 
Turkey. In essence this was the day that 
the United States formally joined the cold 
war that the Soviet Union had forced upon it. 
Mr. Truman asked, and Congress resounding- 
ly endorsed, an American program to sup- 
port free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or by out- 
side pressures.” 

So much has happened since that it some- 
times is hard to remember the origin of this 
policy. Yet most of the other developments 
were Influenced in some degree by the Tru- 
man Doctrine—the Marshall plan, the 
withstanding of the Berlin blockade, the 
formation of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, the resistance in Korea and Indo- 
china, the thaw in the cold war after Stalin 
(there is currently a play on words that 
Stalin’s dying remark was “Aprés moi le 
légel"—“after me the thaw.“) the Geneva 
summit conference and the subsequent dis- 
illusionment, and finally the Near East crisis 
and the administration’s program to stabilize 
the area. 

Perhaps it Is an exaggeration to date the 
end of American isolationism as a meaning- 
ful force from the Truman doctrine. Isola- 
tionism suffered a body blow in World 
War II: it was further shaken in American 
adherence to the United Nations Charter. 
Events had prepared the climate for a posi- 
tive assertion of American policy. Soviet 
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pressures on Iran had challenged the infant 
United Nations; the Communist were pro- 
moting civil war in Greece following the 
withdrawal of British power; there was in- 
tense Soviet pressure on Turkey; and retiring 


Secretary of State Byrnes had learned at 


the sterile Berlin conference of foreign min- 
isters the impossibility of negotiating with 
the Russians at that time. 

None of this brackground detracts, how- 
ever, from the prescience of Mr. Truman in 
coming to grips at the crucial moment with 
the crisis that Soviet tactics had posed. Sig- 
nificantly, and with future implications 
respecting the limitations of the United Na- 
tion, the declaration was made independ- 
ently, though within the spirit of the 
charter. The doctrine succeeded. Greece 
prevailed in the civil war and, after Tito's 
break with the Kremlin, the Balkan Alliance 
among Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia re- 
placed the feuding. A Soviet coup was en- 
gineered in Czechoslovakia, but no addi- 
tional European territory was lost after 
that. Europe took heart for its own defense, 
and this factor played a part in the recovery 
that the Marshall plan made possible. 

It would be a mistake to compare today’s 
conditions with those in 1947. In the im- 
mediate area of application of the Truman 
doctrine—Greece and Turkey—the issues 
were far more clear cut than in the spongy 
situation in the Near East today. It does not 
follow, either, that present conditions call 
for the same medicine. The cold war is not 
of the same intensity and has taken a dif- 
ferent form. The challenge today is less 
military than economic. Imaginative eco- 
nomic development may be a far greater 
asset to world security than alliances. 

Nevertheless, it is proper today to pay 
tribute to the foresight and courage of 
Harry Truman a decade ago. Let us hope 
that 10 years hence current American 
policies will have been proved as astute. 


A Wise Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Cheraw (S. C.) 
Chronicle of March 7, 1957: 


A WISE DECISION 


Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion Monday 
ordered the withdrawal of Israel troops from 
the Gaza strip and Gulf of Aqaba—thank 
heavens—and the threat of immediate re- 
newal of Middle East war recedes. 

By his action, Ben-Gurion demonstrated 
that Israel does have a decent regard for 
civilized world opinion, and the ultimate 
interests of Israel will be strengthened by 
his decision. 

America played a leading role in persuad- 
ing Israel to withdraw. By so doing, we 


-have a strong moral commitment to see to 


it that Egypt and other Arab nations do not 
renew their border raids against Israel and 
their blockade of Israeli shipping through 
the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez Canal. 

The road to peace cannot be paved with 
any betrayal of Israel by Western democra- 
cies now. We must work firmly and pa- 
tiently for Arab acceptance of the Jewish 
nation. We must be pre to deal as 
firmly with the Arab nations, if they should 
continue hostile acts against Israel, as we 
did with Israel when she launched her defen- 
sive, preventive war last October. 
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Observations on United States Aid to 
Pakistan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I request that the 
attached letter from Dr. Donald P. Bix- 
ler, of Anderson, Ind., be included in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

This is some firsthand information 
which I believe will be of special interest 
not only to the Members of Congress 
but, also, to all taxpayers: 

ANDERSON, IND. 
Hon. JohN V. BEAMER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. BEAMER: I recently returned 
from a trip to the interior of West Pakistan 
and I would like to report to you some of the 
observations that I made regarding United 
States ald to this country. My information 
comes from personal observation, talks with 
missionaries living there, and from point 
4 employees and United Nations em- 
ployees. In general, the unanimous opinion 
was that America was wasting its funds on 
activities such as are conducted in this 
country. I should like to give you some ex- 
amples of this waste. 

The United States Government has sent 
butter oil to the villagers of this country. 
Their religious leaders, the Mullahs, told 
them that it was pig fat and they promptly 
destroyed it. 

Our Government sent used army overcoats 
to them and I gain the estimate that only 
about 1 in 60 reached the villagers, the rest 
being stolen by the government officials. 

American cheese was sent to this country. 
Unfortunately, the individuals do not like 
cheese and the cases bloated open. I myself 
enjoyed some of this cheese while there from 
some of the cases that were not spoiled com- 
pletely. 

Powdered milk has been sent to this 
country. This was interesting because they 
have an abundant supply of good milk from 
buffalo. The villagers looked at the milk 
powder, asked if that is the kind they have 
in America, and turned up their noses, An- 
other version is that the religious leaders 
told them it was pig’s milk and they would 
not drink it. 

Another example is our distribution of 
antimalarial pills during a severe flood about 
1 year ago. These pills did apparently reach 
the villagers. However, they took them all 
at once and found that they became more ill 
than having malaria, and so would not ac- 
cept any or else sold them to the local 
druggists. 

Recently there has been quite a scandal 
about a large shipment of American supplies 
that was dumped in the ocean, after having 
set on the dock for quite some time. 

Of course, I understand that you as an 
individual can do very little to stop this 
flood of American aid to overseas countries, 
but I do feel that it is my duty as an Ameri- 
can to report my observations to someone 
in your position, and perhaps some good 
will come from this letter. 

It is not my purpose to indicate to you 
that the people that I saw did not need help, 
for they were the most poverty-stricken peo- 
ple that it has ever been my misfortune to 
visit. However, our method of distribution 
is totally inadequate and, in the opinion of 
even the missionaries, they do not know of 
any distribution system that would be ade- 
quate. 
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I hope my views will be added to the flood 
of mall that is coming your way regarding 
the excessive Federal budget. Perhaps this 
Would be an excellent place to start some 
Carving. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD P. BIXLER, M. D. 


How We Look at the Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following remarks 
Made by Mr. Ira Dunmire, of McVey- 
town, president of the Mifflin County 
Farmers’ Association, at the annual 
Meeting of the Pennsylvania Farmers’ 
Association held at the Washington 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Monday, 
March 4, 1957: 

How WE Loox at THE Som Bank 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Senators, 
Congressmen, and guests, we farmers in 
Pennsylvania are not much for a lot of gov- 
ernmental agricultural programs. We think 
that we have a better chance of making a go 
of it if we depend on “self-help” as a result 
of mixing together generous portions of 
commonsense, research, education, and hard 
Work. We believe this philosophy should be 
employed to maintain a sound balance be- 
tween the production of farm commodities 
and the needs of those commodities in the 
market. 

Did you ever think of what we farmers 
have to sell to pay our operating expenses, 
taxes, and to make a living? We have our 
Own management ability and labor, It goes 
to market in the form of milk, eggs, meat, 
Produce, etc., but it is the direct result of 
our own efforts in cooperation with the good 
Braces of our Maker. 

We are vitally concerned about this mat- 
ter of burdensome surpluses of agricultural 
Products and so we are in sympathy with the 
Soll bank idea for dealing with the problem. 

In Pennsylvania we are pretty much fam- 
fly type of farmers carrying on rather small 
but intensified farm businesses. A lot of 
Our farms have very limited acreages with 
relatively high investments in equipment, 
buildings, and livestock. This means we 
must get a relatively high cash turnover to 
Maintain satisfactory financial conditions 
and living standards. That is exactly the 
Situation with me. I operate a farm of less 
than 100 acres with an income mostly from 
Sale of milk, hogs, and some canning crops. 

Now how can the soll bank fit into a situa- 
tion like that? The way I figure it—it does 
not. However, I am willing to support it 
where it does fit with the hope that it will 
help curtail overproduction in the overall 
picture. 

And what about my neighbors in my home 
county of Mimin? Well, it's almost the 
Same story. We have 1,067 census farms in 
the county with about 700 commercial farms. 
Last fall we had 23 farmers sign up in the 
soll bank. This year we have about 50 farm- 
ers for corn and wheat acreage. 

‘What kind of farmers are making use of it? 
Mostly older men who are going into semi- 
retirement or those who have incomes off 
their farm, in industry, or public works. 

We believe the soil bank will help reduce 


the surplus of farm commodities, conserve 


Our natural resources, and permit the efi- 
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clent producer to stay on the job and adjust 
to present-day needs. 

To make the soil bank most effective we 
think it should not be used as an emergency- 
relief program or crop insurance. If it is 
necessary to provide funds for relief let that 
be done with funds specifically for that pur- 
pose. Also, land put into the soil bank should 
not be grazed or used for hay crops. 

Since an important part of the soil bank 
is to reduce Government held stocks of com- 
modities, every effort should be employed to 
use these stocks as “payment in kind“ to 
farmers putting acreage in the bank. We 
understand there are provisions for that now, 
but most farmers want cash payments. 
Those who can use grains for feed should 
have special inducement as this would be 
attacking the problem two ways at little cost 
to the public. 

Since support prices have some responsi- 
bility for our surplus stocks the Government 
should require a farmer who expects to use 
price supports to put from 10 to 20 percent 
of the acreage going into the price supported 
crop into the soil bank. 

In Mifflin County as a further example of 
how much or little we use some Government 
action programs we had only one person 
apply for supports last year; this was a ware- 
house loan on wheat. 

The confusion that some of these action 
programs cause among some of our conser- 
vative people remind me of the difficulty 
that Pat and Mike were having in getting to 
their destination after imbiding too freely. 
After an hour or so of weaving in and out 
of streets and alleys and often finding them- 
selves where they started the search, Pat 
gaid, “Mike, there just ain't no way to get 
there from here.” 

We think there is a way to get there from 
here but it will take time and patience and 
working at the problem and doing what we 
know must be done. 

It looks as though it is a mistake to tie 
separate crop programs to the soil bank such 
as was done with corn, much to our sorrow. 
Since the lll-fated corn referendum last De- 
cember 12 it appears that the minority won 
out (3844 percent). We need the compro- 
mise corn program as proposed in H. R. 4589 
and H. R. 4555, This bill would allow farm- 
ers to use either acreage allotments with 
high supports or to use base acreage with 
soil bank and moderate supports, In other 
words everyone will get just what he wants 
if the Congress will pass this legislation to 
permit it. But, I can't stress too strongly 
that this legislation to be of any value this 
year should pass this month. Farmers must 
do considerable planning ahead of planting. 
It will take some time for the agencies of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to 
set up their procedure until it is definite 
what kind of corn program we will have. 
If we should be forced to operate under an 
allotment program, as we will without a 
compromise or a change, some livestock 
farmers would not have enough acres in 
their allotment to fill their silos without 
harvesting any for grain. 

Another problem which faces some live- 
stock farmers is restricted acreage in plant- 
ing grain crops under allotments which 
would all be used for feed on their own farm. 
Allotments should not be enforced where 
crop is all fed on the farm producing the 

crop. 

To summarize, here is how we see the 
present and pending farm legislation: 

We support the soil bank to reduce sur- 
pluses. We want to encourage use of CCC 
stocks as payment in kind to farmers. 
Keep away from the use of soil bank as “crop 
insurance.” 

We need the corn compromise bill. The 
farmer vote last December leaves no doubt 
about it. The bill should be passed now to 
be effective this year, We believe that you 
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Congressmen in this room should have the 
influence to get this accomplished. We 
hope we can count on all of you to get the 
job done while there is still time. 


Negro Ex-Red Says NAACP Is Vehicle of 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include a news item appearing in the 
News and Courier which is one of our 
leading newspapers in the South. 

I hope that everyone in the House will 
take time to read this article: 


Necro Ex-Rep Says NAACP Is VEHICLE oF 
. COMMUNISM 


(By Phil Stroupe) 


Baron Rovce, LA., March 8—A New York 
Negro and former Communist for 10 years 
today testified under oath that the NAACP 
has “outlived its usefulness and has become 
a vehicle of the Communist Party designed to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States.“ 

Manning Johnson, 49, who left the Com- 
munist Party in 1940, told the Louisiana Leg- 
islature investigating committee the Com- 
munist Party has infiltrated dozens of Com- 
munist-front organizations including the 
NAACP. 

He said the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
Negro preacher of Montgomery, Ala. “is a 
dastardly misleader who is creating a psy- 
chosis of hate, leading southern Negroes 
down the road to bloodshed and destruction. 


NEGRO PROGRESS 


“Any policy that advocates the destruction 
of 100 years’ progress of the American Negro, 
such as King is supporting, cannot be any- 
thing but wrong. If he is not stopped soon 
the good Negroes will suffer.” 

Johnson is the fourth witness to testify 
before the Louisiana group investigating the 
cause of racial unrest in the South. 

W. M. (Bill) Shaw, chief counsel for the 
committee, has probed into Communist ac- 
tivities through testimony given by W. Guy 
Banister, assistant chief of police of New 
Orleans, Joseph Z. Kornfedder of Detroit, 
former member of the central executive com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the United 
States, and Leonard Patterson, New York 
Negro, who spent 10 years in the Communist 
Party before leaving it in 1937, 

Johnson, a highly educated man now em- 
ployed as director of research for the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington, electrified the 
audience, composed of Negroes and whites, 
who heard his firsthand revelations of Com- 
munist activities in the southland. 

“A big family quarrel is going on in the 
upper echelon of the NAACP,” Johnson said, 
“between the white liberals, eggheads, So- 
cialists, and Communists for the control of 
the Negroes of the United States.” z 

Johnson said whatever the brand of party 
label the NAACP may adopt is not impor- 
tant, but they are all anti-American, against 
capitalism, and are based on the doctrines 
of Marxism.” 

HAND IN HAND 
He sald the Communist Party and the 


NAACP “stand hand in hand” aimed at 
wrecking the security of the United States. 
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Johnson said Mrs, Eleanor Roosevelt is 
among the strongest leaders of Communist- 
front organizations. 

“Somebody ought to muzzle her and put 
her in a cage,“ he said. Testimony Thursday 
established that she is a member of 33 such 
front organizations. 

He said “somebody told this Reverend King 
he is a modern Moses, chosen to lead his 
people across the river to safety. I don’t say 
King is a Communist, but I say he is wrong. 
He has not the ability to lead his race.“ 

Johnson introduced literally dozens of 
pieces of documentary evidence to show the 
Communists are infiltrating southern organ- 
izations and seeking to disturb the racial 
transquility of the South, 

“The Communist sees the NAACP as a 
national liberation movement from Maryland 
to Texas, through the Nation's black belt,” 
Johnson testified. ‘They have pounced upon, 
the NAACP because it is one of the most in- 
fluential mixed-breed organizations in the 
country.” 

He called Howard University for Negroes 
in Washington, D. C., a hotbed for Com- 
munists.” 

He said the Southern Regional Council and 
the Southern Conference of Human Welfare 
“are transmission belts" for communism in 
the Southland. 

“They are trying to get at the southern 
Negro, but the average Negro knows a red 
light when he sees one,” Johnson said. 

“It reminds me of the man who killed a 
fly on his baby’s head by using a sledge 
hammer,” Johnson said. 

Johnson testified that the Southern Re- 
gional Council was given office space in At- 
lanta by Methodist Bishop Arthur Moore. 
Members of the council include the Very 
Rev. Maurice V. Shean, dean of the Roman 
Catholic Oratory at Rock Hill, S. C.: Marion 
S. Wright, of Linville, N. C.; Dr. Gordon B. 
Hancock, professor emeritus, Virginia Union 
University. 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, first Negro in the 
NAACP, was described by Johnson as an 
“evil, frustrated old man, sucking at the 
teats of the Old Red Bear, looking to the 
devils in the Kremlin for vindication and 
salvation as he nears the end.” 

Both Johnson and Patterson, a New York 
hack driver and longshoreman, told of Com- 
munist infiltration into southern Negro 
churches. 

“They are working specifically in the Negro 
churches to give a cloak of respectability 
to communism behind the door of the 
church,” Johnson said. “That puts them 
in a position to pressure the pastor.” 

He told the committee that the Missis- 
sippi Council on Human Relations is a Com- 
munist-front organization that received 
$445,000 in 1954 from the Fund for the Re- 
public, an agency already under investiga- 
tion by Congress. 

Among members of the Human Relations 
Council in Mississippi is Bishop Joseph Bru- 
nini, just recently elevated to the status 
of bishop of the Jackson-Natchez diocese. 

A letter from Mrs. R. S. Lyells, of Jack- 
son, executive director, inviting persons to 
attend an annual meeting in Jackson last 
November was introduced as evidence. 

Tt said, “the Mississippi Council on Human 
Relations, affillated with the Southern Re- 
gional Council, needs members and friends, 
friends among those who agree with us but 
prefer not to become members of the organi- 
gation at this time.” 

Attending the 3-day hearings is the Mis- 
sissippi general legislative investigating 
committee, headed by Senator Stanton Hall, 
of Hattiesburg. 

Attorney General Eugene Cook, of Georgia, 
spent Thursday and Friday as a close ob- 
server and interested visiting official, 
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SOUTHERN EDITOR Reports REACTION To TALK 
IN NORTH 


In Sunday's paper Thomas R. Waring, edi- 
tor of the News and Courier, reports on the 
reception given his recent address at WII- 
Uams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Waring appeared as a guest of the Williams 
lecture committee and spoke on southern 
race relations. He called for a better under- 
standing in the North of the southern point 
of view. 

Last spring Thurgood Marshall, counsel for 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, was a guest of the 
same committee. 

Waring reports a cold, even hostile, reac- 
tion on the part of his audience, a reception 
he had been advised to expect. He points 
out that these people are not well informed 
about the position of the South and do not 
have a true picture of conditions, 


Scrambled Phony Vision Rears Its Ugly 
Head 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
newspaper item datelined Washington, 
February 27, announced that a majority 
of the Senate Commerce Committee is 
expected to recommend a full-scale trial 
run of pay-as-you-see television. Ex- 
perimentation with this vicious proposal 
sounds like a first step toward total ap- 
proval by the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Since 1955, when the greedy promoters 
of pay television first reared their ugly 
heads, I have been strongly opposed to 
the substitution of pay TV for the present 
free TV. These promoters suggest that 
television stations which are now broad- 
casting free programs free after you pay 
for your set, of course—should scramble 
the image on the picture tube and the 
sound into a sort of unassembled jig saw 
puzzle. Such scrambled programs could 
be unscrambled only when a costly gad- 
get, attached to your set at your expense, 
was fed a coin, a key, or a card for which 
you, the viewer, would pay, either in cash 
or as part of your phone bill. oe 
- Itisno answer that you would not have 
to watch these pay programs if you did 
not want to. Since a station cannot 
televise two programs at once, any sta- 
tion broadcasting a scrambled pay-tele- 
vision program would necessarily have to 
eliminate its free program during that 
time period. In other words, pay televi- 
sion would black out the best of free tele- 
vision. It would render the television 
owner blind, and then rent him a seeing- 
eye dog at so much a program, to par- 
tially restore the sight he had previously 
enjoyed free as a natural right. 

The amusing part of it all is the excuse 
offered for the change. They say it is 
needed to improve the quality of the 
programs, But if current programs 
need improvement, the answer is not in 


- for whch there was no disease. 
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increasing the profits by skinning the 
public. Sponsor support is now more 
than sufficient for the finest programs, 
with some entertainers commanding 
million-dollar contracts, and the sale of 
world-series rights running into eight 
figures. If there is anything wrong with 
TV, and most people are completely sat- 
isfied, the trouble is not lack of money. 
TV has already brought into the home 
great box office attractions, sports events, 
movies, current and patriotic events. 
Letting promoters take in as much as 
$8 million for a single 30-minute pro- 
gram will not improve the program. 
will just line the pockets of the pro- 
moters. 

I am reminded of one of the favorite 
stories of comedian Victor Borge. He 
tells of an uncle of his in Denmark who 
wasa genius. The uncle invented a cure 
Then, 
be by his aunt caught the cure—and 

ied. 

That is exactly what pay television 
represents—a cure for which there is no 
disease. It is up to you, the viewing 
public, and us, your representatives. to 
see that you are not hurt by the cure. 
An aroused public is a tremendous force. 
When this scheme was first suggested, 
letters to the FCC were 16 to 3 in favor 
of pay TV. Since the true picture has 
been brought home to the public, the vot- 
ing has been 9 to 1 against. 

Your letters have helped to bring about 
rae shift. Together, we can lick this 

ne. 


Where Costs Can Be Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to bring to the attention 
of the House an editorial taken from the 
Clover (S. C.) Herald of March 7, 1957: 

WHERE Costs Can BE Cur 


There is a grave concern over the size of 
the President's proposed $71.8 billion 
budget—and some of that concern exists 
within the President's official family. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, for 
example, has warned of the inflationary 
dangers such spending creates. He has ex- 
pressed the hope that Congress will find 
sound ways to make cuts. He has also said 
that reductions must be made in future years 
if the dollar is not to be materlally cheapened 
again. 

It is argued, of course, that the current 
state of the world has imposed such burdens 
and responsibilities on this Government that 
significant cuts in spending are out of the 
question now. But that argument overlooks 
the fact that Government is conducting busi- 
ness operations which are competitive with 
private enterprise and are thus either wholly 
or largely unnecessary—and that these opera- 
tions are commonly conducted at an out-of- 
pocket loss to all taxpayers. 

The Hoover Commission reports list many 
operations of this nature, whose total losses 
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and subsidies run into great sums of 
Money annually. A typical example is the 
Parcel post system. When authorized by 
Congress, the law stipulated that it should 
Pay its own way. and that it should not 
Compete unnecessarily with private parcel 
Carriers. Neither stipulation has been fol- 
lowed. The service has been continually 
operated at a loss—and to the detriment of 
ying private enterprise. 

Many such examples of unnecessary Gov- 
ernment spending could be cited. The 
budget can be reduced without imperiling 
„Any necessary or desirable Government 
function. 


Interest Rate Increase Not Needed 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Tam placing in the Recorp a story from 
today’s Wall Street Journal predicting 
that interest rates are beginning to de- 
Cline and that the money market for 
Mortgage financing is easing. This is 
Pertinent, Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
demands we are hearing that the inter- 
est rate should be increased. This pre- 
diction should receive the most serious 
Consideration before action is taken by 
the House on this important issue. 

The article follows: 

OWING COSTS— BANKERS START TALKING 

Oy Inrrrest Rate Cur as Loan DEMAND 

Easrs—MortcascE Monrr Grows More 

PLENTIFUL; RESERVE SYSTEM PURSUES Pas- 

SVE Pottcy—Impact OF BUSINESS OUTLOOK 

(By Lee Silberman) 

New Yorx.—The cost of borrowed money. 
Which has been climbing steadily for more 
an 2 years, shows signs of leveling off. 

Bankers here in the Nation's financial 
Capital, who only a few weeks Ago were talk- 
ing of the possibility of still higher interest 
Tates, now wonder how soon rates will head 
downward. 

“A further increase in interest rates is 
Out,” declares a top official of one major 
New York City bank. “But there's not going 

be a cut for at least 3 months.“ 

HIGHEST SINCE EARLY 1930'S 


Banks, naturally, are reluctant to reduce 
their prime rate—the rate charged the big- 
Best borrowers with the best credit ratings. 

rate now stands at 4 percent, the high- 
est level since the early 1930's. 

Before cutting the prime rate, banks prob- 
ably would take a number of other steps. 

ey might ease up slightly on loan require- 
Ments; they might. for example, stop being 
SO insistent that borrowers keep 20 percent 
Of the loan on deposit with the bank. Or 
the banks might selectively lower interest 
Tates for some borrowers without disturb- 
ing the prime rate. 

The bankers’ revised appraisal of the 
Money outlook is based largely on one fact: 

n demand is easing. Business loans of 
the leading city banks which report weekly 

the Federal Reserve System rose sharply 
in 1955 and 1956. But these loans since the 
first of this year have fallen by $831 million, 
compared with a $297 million increase a year 
Carlier. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that 
New York City bankers see little chance that 
business loans over the next few months will 
Nan sharply as they did in the past 2 
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The bankers keep in close touch with the 
borrowing plans of their major customers. 
In addition, they scan business sales and 
inventory statistics for any indication as to 
borrowing trends. Banks here in New York, 
including such glants as Chase Manhattan 
Bank, First National City Bank, Guaranty 
Trust Co., and Bankers Trust Co., account 
for some 20 percent of all bank loans to 
business. 

MORTGAGE MONEY EASES 

As bank loan demand slows up, money is 
becoming slightly more plentiful in other 
fields, too. Take the home mortgage market, 
for example. Mortgage money still is 
scarce—but not as scarce as it was a few 
months ago. “Some lenders,” says an official 
of a major New York City savings bank “are 
back in the market looking for mortgages for 
the first time in over a year.” 

In the bond market, prices in early Janu- 
ary fell to record lows; yields, naturally, rose. 
But prices since then have edged upward and 
yields have declined. A few days ago, Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. sold $40 million of 
bonds at an interest cost of 4.21 percent. 
Only a month earlier, Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph had paid 4.35 percent on 
a $35 million offering. 

The bank business loan statistics for the 
next 2 weeks will be a bit misleading; cor- 
portations will borrow heavily to meet March 
15 Federal income tax payments. But even 
this borrowing, New York City bankers pre- 
dict, will not be as heavy as it was in 1956. 

New York City bankers’ loan forecasts 
hinge to a considerable degree on their ap- 
praisal of business prospects. While most 
expect 1957 to be a good year, few expect it 
to top 1956. 

SOME SPECIAL FACTORS 


Some special factors may limit bank loans 
this year, too. Last year, for example, manu- 
facturers borrowed heavily to stock up on 
steel in anticipation of last summer's steel 
strike. “With steel scrap prices falling and 
no contract talks ahead this year, it's not in 
the cards for metal loans to rise nearly as 
much this year,” says a top lending officer of 
a major New York City bank. E 

Some New York City banks already are 
casting about for alternative outlets for their 
funds if business loan demand doesn't perk 
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“If business loans stay off, we know we can 
make some people happy by making more 
real-estate loans,” says one lending officer. 

Comments another banker: “If we wanted 
to relax our standards slightly, we could take 
on loans of $50 million to $75 million at a 
moment's notice.” — 

Up to now, however, the money market 
change has been so slight that few banks 
have had to search for borrowers. Most New 
York City banks, in fact, say they still don’t 
have enough funds to meet the demand. ? 

Some institutions continue to screen out 
loans they consider undesirable. “We're not 
through squeezing out some of the stuff we 
don't care to have on the books—loans to buy 
companies and loans running ever 5 years, 
for example,” says the president of one New 
York City bank. But he adds: We're turn- 
ing down mighty few short-term loans.” 

Playing a major role in the money market 
outlook is the Federal Reserve System. The 
Federal Reserve, worried about inflation for 
more than 2 years, has been holding tight 
rein on the funds the commercial banks have 
available to lend. As recently as January, 
many New York City bankers were convinced 
the Reserve System soon would act to tighten 
money still more. 

But such action has not come. The Fed- 
eral Reserve, instead, has been pursuing a 
passive policy, making money neither appre- 
clably tighter nor easier. 

New York bankers, for the most part, see 
no reason up to now for the Federal Reserve 
to try to prod the economy by making money 
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plentiful and cheap. “Just because a couple 
of leaves have started to fall off the tree is no 
sign summer is over,” says one New York 
bank executive. 

Many bankers appear to be pleased with 
the easing of loan demand. 

“We've been so highly loaned up, the easing 
of business loans really has been a welcome 
relief," says one New York banker. It's not 
our plan to rush right out and take on more 
risk assets. Rather, we want to rebuild our 
liquidity and get tthe ratio of risk assets to 
capital down to where it should be.“ 


Youngsters Reveal Scientific Talent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Star 
of Sunday, March 10, 1957: ; 
FORTY YOUNGSTERS REVEAL SCIENTIFIC TALENT 

HERE 

Forty young Americans unveiled their 
scientific exhibits at the Hotel Statler last 
night in the 16th annual science talent 
search for the Westinghouse science scholar- 
ships. 

Displayed in the presidential ballroom, 
they ranged from a story from a rock, show- 
ing various fossils, prepared by 17-year-old 
David Bachrach Adams, of Neosho, Mo., to an 
electronic heating device, exhibited by 
Felix Thomas Ullrich, Jr., 17, of Newark, N. J. 

Out of the 40, three top winners will be 
chosen tomorrow night at a banquet. It 
will be addressed by Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, chief, Naval Reactors Branch, Di- 
vision of Reactor Development of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The youngest exhibitor in the science 
show is 14-year-old Jack Howard Silver of 
Missoula, Mont. He presented a study in 
higher geometric systems, using a limited 
number of points and lines working with 
various theorems. He concedes that it is 
difficult to explain in layman’s language what 
his exhibit is all about. 

FIRM SUPPORTS SEARCH 


The Westinghouse Educational Founda- 
tion supports the Science Talent Search, 
which is conducted by Science Clubs of 
America, an activity of sclence service, which 
has its headquarters here. None of the ex- 
hibitors is from the District, Maryland, or 
Virginia, the nearest one being Donald Ray 
Greenlee, 17, of Charleston, W. Va. 

The 40 winners in the search are attending 
the 5-day Science Talent Institute, which be~ 
gan Thursday. They will compete for 
$11,000 in scholarships. 

Included in the exhibits are one by Rochelle 
Ruth Beach, 17, of Neodesha, Kans., who 
raises her own flock of chickens for experi- 
mental purposes. She is attempting to find 
a cure for a cancer-type disease in chickens. 

John Lamar Curry, 17, of Evanston, Ill. is 
demonstrating photography by radiant heat, 
through the use of oil film which makes vis- 
ible an image of heat radiated from an object. 

COLOR WHEEL 

Because her father is color blind and she 
had to pick out his ties for him, Merry A. 
Margolish, 16, of New Rochelle, N. Y., devised 
a color wheel, with varying hues of the same 
major color, in order to test the reaction of 
people, They are asked to fill out a blank 
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and match up varying colors with specific 
numbers shown on the wheel. 

Brett Marcus Nordgren, 17, of South Bend, 
Ind., has a photographic study of nuclear 
particles, through the use of argon gas and 
alcohol and a special apparatus he has de- 
vised. He calls this an automatic cloud 
chamber. 

A digital quadratics computer was devised 
by Philip Meade Ryan, of Scarsdale, N. Y., to 
solve quadratic equations, extract square 
roots and to add and subtract. 

Marjorie Kay Simila, 18, of Salem, Oreg., 
investigated detergents and evaluated their 
effectiveness. 

STIMULATES RESEARCH 

The get-together of these young scientific 
minds, officials said, permits them to ex- 
change ideas and stimulate further scientific 
research. The Washington meeting affords 
them a broader view of the whole scientific 
field, officials said. Also, the young people 
get experience in explaining their works to 
exhibitors. Those brought to Washington 
represent the cream of 300 boys and girls over 
the Nation, believed to have unusual poten- 
tial scientific ability from 1957 senior classes 
of secondary schools. There are 9 girls and 
31 boys participating in the show. 


Toward Racial Harmony 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by H. F. Oppenheimer, Member of Par- 
liament, entitled “Toward Racial Har- 
mony.” 

In view of the interest in the new State 
of Ghana, I believe this article by a 
Member of Parliament will be of interest 
to Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 

Towarp RACIAL HARMONY 


(By H. F. Oppenheimer, Member of 
Parliament) 


(Racial harmony in southern Africa can be 
maintained and developed only if a realistic 
policy is pursued. The aim of policy should 
be to secure the economic, cultural, and 
social development of all races to the full 
extent of their capabilities; but this objec- 
tive must be pursued with knowledge and 
appreciation of two fundamental facts: First, 
there is no possibility of changing the exist- 
ing multiracial character of southern Africa 
by attempting to segregate European and 
non-European into separate areas; and, sec- 
ondly, the real separation between black and 
white is a difference in cultural level, which 
is often confused with racial prejudice. In 
any form of integration, the racial difference 
must remain; but there is immense scope 
for improving the lot of the African people 
by raising their cultural level, through edu- 
cation, training, and experience, as close as 
possible to the very much more advanced 
level of the European. These points were 
the basis of Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer's address 
delivered at the Duke of Edinburgh's study 
conference on human relations in industry, 
held recently at Oxford University. The in- 
terest that this address has aroused has justi- 
fied its being reproduced in full for perma- 
nent record, as a supplement to Optima. 
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Mr. Oppenheimer is joint deputy chairman 
and managing director of Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa.) 

The subject on which I am to speak Is 
largely political, and perhaps on that account 
it is rash of me to tackle it. Iam a politician 
as well as a businessman and have taken 
some part in the bitter controversy about 
race relations which has dominated South 
African politics for the last 10 years. Ob- 
viously, it would be inappropriate for me to 
use this occasion to pursue the South African 
political struggle, but, on the other hand, 
you will no doubt expect me to speak my 
mind plainly. I must confess to being rather 
nervous of the delicate balancing act that is 
involved, but I shall do my best. 

I shall, as I am sure you would wish, con- 
fine myself to the Union of South Africa and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
the countries of which I have first-hand ex- 
perience. Even so, my field Is immensely 
wide. It will, therefore, I think, be best if 
I start off by stating what I believe the 
proper objective of policy to be in southern 
Africa. It is to secure the economic, cul- 
tural, and social development of all the races 
concerned to the full extent of their capa- 
bilities in a manner that will not adversely 
affect the high standards already established 
for the Europeans. This objective can be at- 
tained only by cooperation between the races 
in all spheres of the national life. 

You may well think that by these gen- 
eralties I have done little to narrow down 
my huge field to manageable proportions, 
I would, therefore, at once point out that, 
widely as I have cast my net, I have already 
assumed away the whole political issue in 
the Union of South Africa and, at the same 
time, have tacitly rejected the claims of 
African nationalism. The political issue in 
South Africa does not turn on the problems 
of a multiracial society but on the anterior 
question of whether any sort of multiracial 
society is desirable or indeed, in the long 
run, possible. The Nationalist Party Gov- 
ernment in South Africa says emphatically 
that it is not; and, similarly, the Black na- 
tlonalists reject the whole concept of a 
multiracial society, and, going even further 
in their point of view than the extreme 
white nationalists in theirs, claim all south- 
ern Africa for a black nation alone, 

No political party in South Africa seeks— 
in theory anyhow—to deny the Africans the 
fullest development of which they are ca- 
pable, but it is the contention of the Gov- 
ernment Nationalist Party, the protagonists, 
of the doctrine of “apartheid,” that the full 
potentialities of the Africans will be real- 
ized only if the two races live in separate 
areas of their own and work out their indi- 
vidual destinies in their own way. As a 
theory this is certainly attractive. The prob- 
lems of a multiracial society are intractable 
and involve grave risks. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that many people, black and 
white, in South Africa feel that, instead of 
trying to solve these. problems, it would be 
better to abolish them by doing away with 
the multiracial society from which they 
spring. Those of us in South Africa who 
are on the other side of the fence do not seek 
to impugn the good faith of those who 
entertain such ideas. It is not only in South 
Africa that people are able to believe with 
passionate sincerity in things that are mani- 
festly untrue. 

But it is quite plain that the separation 
of black and white into areas of their own, 
what in south Africa we call apartheid, if 
carried out to any significant extent, would 
destroy the economy of the country with 
disastrous results for all the races in it, 
Nothing is more certain, therefore, than that, 
no matter which government is in power, 
this policy will not be carried out. But 
just for that reason the refusal of oppor- 
tunities for development to the Africans in 
the multiracial south Africa that exists to- 
day, on the grounds that their just claims 
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will be met by racial separation in the fu- 
ture, is calculated to destroy the billt/ 
of interracial cooperation. The idea of solv- 
ing our racial problems by unscrambling the 
multiracial society that has already bee? 
built- is nothing but a dream, beautiful or 
ugly, depending on your taste, but in any 
case entirely unsuitable as a basis for action- 
I am assuming, therefore, that the multi- 
racial society which has come into being in 
southern Africa will continue to expand an 
that our object is to regulate it in the best 
interests of the races that make it up. 

Now what are the factors which create 
the strains and difficulties that face us in 
this task? There seem to me to be three 
principal factors, interconnected and over: 
lapping, but logically distinct. The 
factor is race consciousness as such: the be, 
lief of most Europeans in the importance 
purity of race, combined with an ungues” 
tioning faith in the Intrinsic superiority of 
the race to which they happen to be- 
long. * * * I mention this matter first be- 
cause race consciousness is deeply rooted 
in its overtones affects the judgment of 
south Africans on all sorts of indir 
and distantly related matters. Africans, in 
their way, are just as deeply affected as Euro- 
peans, and an unfortunate, though under- 
standable feature, which must strike any 
European who sincerely tries to work with 
them, is their inability to see any problem 
except in racial terms. 

The next factor, and it is of the greatest 
importance, is that the Africans of southern 
Africa are, on the whole, still an extremely 
primitive people. They are primitive in their 
social and political organizations, in theif 
agriculture, and in their techniques. More 
important still, their way of life often ap“ 
pears strange and sometimes frankly unat~_ 
tractive to Europeans, and no doubt the re- 
verse is true. Their moral concepts, customs 
over food and dress, ideas governing the rela- 
tive status of men and women, and so on. 
are quite different from those of Europeans. 
The religion of the majority, moreover, 
not Christianity, as some of you may have 
been led to suppose, but various forms of 
ancestor worship. 

* * * The advancement of the Africans 
can take place only if the African way 
life and thought, however picturesque it may 
be in some respects, is abandoned in favor 
of a state and society built on Europes? 
foundations. An excessive tenderness among 
many Europeans—but never, I think, among 
educated Africans—for tribal forms and dis- 
cipline is a serious brake on African progres 
sion, 

Naturally, such profound changes cannot 
be effected abruptly, and much good and 
much use still remain in traditional Africa? 
ways. In the long run, however, African 
society must disintegrate and the Africans 
must become an integral part of an entirely 
different sort of society. Until they are able 
on the whole to do that—and it will take 
many years—it will not be possible to avoid— 
and, indeed, it will be essential to maintain 
not necessarily by law but by, custom—® 
substantial measure of social and residential 
separation of the races. 

Among the Europeans in South Africa 
we have what I think can fairly be described 
as a classless—though fortunately not an 
egalitarian—soclety. I am inclined to doubt 
whether that ideal has yet been reached 
in England. In any case it is surely plain 
that, even in a homogeneous country such 
as England, the process of building up ® 
classless society is a long and difficult one. 
Of course, if a class system depends on 
nothing more important than snobbery and 
prejudice, it may be possible to break it 
down rapidly; but if it rests on profound 
cultural, social or religious differences, then 
it is quite another matter. In South Africa. 
between the Europeans and the vast majority 
of the Africans there is an immense cul- 
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tural gulf which it will take generations to 
e, and we must not forget that in Africa 
& process of leveling down would mean the 
acceptance for all races of ignorance, pov- 
erty and barbarism. For obvious reasons 
it does not make for racial harmony If peo- 
Ple of widely different habits and cultural 
Standards are required to live in close social 
relations with one another. If we are wise, 
therefore, we will accept the desire of the 
opeans in southern Africa for a measure 
Of social separation as something that cor- 
Tesponds with the realities of the situation, 
and is not based merely on vulgar race 
Prejudice. That prejudice and tntolerance 
\Teinforce the demand for separation cannot, 
ot course, be denied, but the remedy for 
Prejudice and intolerance lies, to my mind, in 
tter education for both black and white, 
and certainly not in an enforced proximity 
ot communities whose ways of life differ pro- 
Toundly from each other. 
The third factor is the fear of the Euro- 
Pean workers that African laborers, work- 
for low wages, may break down their 
high standard of life. It is this fear that 
is at the base of the so-called economic color 
„ by which African labor is confined, 
either by law or by pressure from the White 
e unions, or by custom, to unskilled work. 
@ limitation is obviously unjust and 
Tuns directly counter to our objective of 
helping the Africans to realize their full 
econòmic potential. Nevertheless, the matter 
lu by no means as simple as at first sight 
it might appear. The fears of the European 
Workers are not groundless and, if African 
Progression is to go forward as it should, 
these fears must be met. 

We are concerned here with what is in 
essence not a racial but an economic ques- 
tion. How would trade unionists in any part 
at the world look on an influx into their 

ustries of large number of peasants with 
& very low standard of living, and willing 
to work for a fraction of the wage rates they 
had established? Would they not, at the very 
t, try to lay down stringent conditions 
and would they not be suspicious of the mo- 
tives of employers who wanted to make ex- 
ive use of such labor? Of course they 
Would. And who could blame them? And 
then in southern Africa there is the further 
Complication that the peasants have black 
On the one hand, this means that the 
reasonable economic feara/ of the white 
Workers are reinforced by unreasonable racial 
Prejudice, and, on the other hand, it has the 
effect ot causing many liberal-minded, well- 
Meaning people, in their dislike of racial 
discrimination, to lose sight of the underly- 
economic facts. - 

There is, I am afraid, no doubt that the 
White workers in South Africas have been on 
Occasion, and in many cases still are, unfair 
and unreasonable in their attitude toward 
African advancement. That attitude must 
change, not only in fairness to the Africans 
but in the economic interests of the whole 
Population, black and white. * * * But the 
Attitude of the white workers will not change 
Unless the fears that cause it can be removed. 

In South Africa the expressed policy of 
the Government is to maintain the industrial 
Color bar and to limit the Africans to un- 
skilled work in what they call the white 
areas of the country. On the other hand, 
they propose to help the Africans to develop 
to the full, free from white competition, in 
What they call the African areas. No doubt 
the plan has theoretical attractions but the 
Practical difficulties are considerable, of 
Which not the least is that nearly two-thirds 
Of the African population live and work in 
the so-called white areas. The enforcement 
ot an industrial color bar by law, apart from 
the moral issue it raises, has grave practical 
disadvantages in that it tends to impose a 
rigid pattern on the organization of indus- 
try. Where the industrial color bar is not 
enforced by law, it is often enforced by the 
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European trade unions, sometimes directly 
and sometimes by the maner in which the 
sound principle of the rate for job is ap- 
plied, This last approach 1s particularly fa- 
vored in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, where both Government policy 
and the general state of public opinion are 
opposed to an industrial color bar as such. 

African labor, except at simple repetitive 
jobs, is, on the whole, much less efficient than 
European labor. Naturally, when I say that, 
Iam talking of the present position, and am 
not saying anything about what the future 
potentialities may be. Moreover, as I have 
already pointed out, there is a great gulf 
between the customary standard of living 
and cultural and social habits of black and 
white. In these circumstances you will read- 
ily understand that if the white-trade union- 
ists rigidly insist that there must be no 
dilution of labor, no fragmentation of proc- 
esses to make room for intermediate grades 
of workers, and that if Africans do skilled 
jobs they must receive precisely the same 
conditions, rates of pay, provision for hous- 
ing, social amenities, and so forth, as are 
customary for Europeans, the effect must be 
completely to exclude Africans from all but 
unskilled work. 

Nevertheless, though the principle of the 
“rate for the job“ can be misused in order 
to hold Africans back, it remains sound and 
its maintenance is the only way to give proper 
security to the white workers. But if it is 
to be maintained, then the white workers 
must be prepared to agree to rates being 
fixed in such a way as in practice to make 
increasing numbers of skilled jobs available 
to the Africans. 

. . . * a 


The problems created by the reasonable 
demands of the Africans for advancement 
must be faced, not only by industrialists but 
by the whole European population of south- 
ern Africa, of which the European workers, 
of course, are a most important part. Much 
is asked of the European workers, and on 
the copper belt, anyhow, it has been possible 
to take an important step forward in agree- 
ment with them. Further progress there and 
throughout southern Africa is going to de- 
pend very much on their good sense and 
good will, and it is to be hoped that the 
leaders of African opinion on their side will 
realize that fact. 

I know that many people will say that, if 
African progression has to wait until the 
good will of the European workers can be 
obtained, it will have to wait forever. I do 
not believe that such pessimism is justified, 
or that it will be impossible to make the 
white workers see that African advancement 
is needed to maintain the tempo of economic 
progress on which the prosperity of all the 
workers depends, And I think that practical 
experience supports my optimistic view. 

= . . . > 


The European population of South Africa 
is widely condemned in the rest of the world, 
and it seems to be generally supposed that 
it is only the Europeans in South Africa who 
are inclined to reject interracial cooperation, 
Unfortunately, that is not the case. Racial 
politics are every bit as popular among 
Africans as they are among Europeans, and 
the emergence of black nationalism is a ma- 
jor danger to the unity, security, and pros- 
perity of southern Africa. Recent events on 
the northern Rhodesian copper belt have em- 
phasized this danger. There, with official 
assistance and encouragement from London, 
a strong African mineworkers union was 
formed some years ago, and it has been able 
to agin important benefits for African mine- 

. workers, both in the form of higher overall 
wages and by helping to secure opportuni- 
ties for Africans to do more skilled and bet- 


ter paid jobs that had previously been re- 
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served for Europeans. Recently. however, 
there bas been an unmistakable tendency for 
this African union to allow itself to be used 
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as the instrument of black nationalists, 
whose objective is not a fair participation of 
Africans in a multiracial society, but the 
transformation of Rhodesia into an exclu- 
sively African country. 

This brings me back to considerations I 
touched on at the beginning of my speech. 
We shall not solve the industrial problems 
or any other problems of a multiracial so- 
ciety unless we accept the idea of a multi- 
racial society and plan on that basis. Physi- 
cally, south Africa offers great opportunities, 
and, if the necessary capital, organizing abil- 
ity, and technical skill can be made avail- 
able, should be able to afford a good life 
to all its inhabitants. It is not any physical 
difficulty that stands in the way but the 
psychological difficulty of obtaining good will 
and cooperation. There is no real possibility 
of turning south Africa or, Rhodesia into 
white countries or black couhtries, or of di- 
viding them effectively into white or black 
areas. It is significant that the Tomlinson 
Commission, which has recently examined 
the possibility of territorial separation of the 
races in the Union, with an obvious desire 
to prove “apartheid” feasible, has found 
that, when all that would be possible and, 
to my mind, a great deal that would be im- 
possible, had been done to separate the races, 
the population in what the Commissioners 
call the European areas would be one-third 
African, one-third other non-European peo- 
ples, and only one-third European. The es- 
sential multiracial character of southern 
Africa cannot now be changed. Our choice 
is not whether black and white should live 
together or not, but whether, living together, 
we should quarrel or cooperate. Considera- 
tions of morality, economics, and common- 
sense all point to cooperation, but there are 
powerful forces of prejudice, stupidity, and 
political ambition which drive in the oppo- 
site direction. These forces of disruption are 
just as powerful among the Africans as 
among the Europeans, and are equally dan- 
gerous and equally to be condemned wher- 
ever they are found. 

I have tried to show that most of the difi- 
culties we meet in industry in southern 
Africa are parallel to those which have been 
encountered with rapid industrialization 
elsewhere. Such difficulties are increased by 
race prejudice but are not caused by it. On 
the material side, the industrial revolution 
in southern Africa has already brought about 
a tremendous rise in the standard of living 
of Africans as well as Europeans and has, 
at the same time, developed their needs 
and aspirations. It is plain that, in Africa, 
we have reached a stage where further physi- 
cal progress, which is certainly possible, is 
going to depend more and more on our ability 
to solve human’ problems that have been 
created. These problems must be faced and 
cannot be conjured away by assuming that 
profound cultural, social, and racial differ- 
ences do not exist or are simply a matter 
of unreasoning prejudice. On the other 
hand, if we seek to remove the occasion 
for conflict by a separation of the races, the 
effect will be not only to prevent further 
progress, but to destroy the great advance 
that has already been made, 


An Irish Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach the celebration of St. Patrick's 
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Day it seems appropriate to call atten- 
tion to an Irish Prayer written by a 
friend and neighbor of the people of the 
district I have the honor to represent. 

Col. John J. Griffin is a vice president 
of the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo. His city lies just across the Missis- 
sippi River from the 24th District of 
Illinois, He has been kind enough to 
send me the touching verses he has 
written from his memory of the meaning 
of Irish faith. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks I offer Colonel Griffin's 
verses for the RECORD! 

AN IRISH PRAYER 
(By Col. John J. Griffin) 
May the blessings of the Little One be upon 
Ou. 
May He find an abiding place in your heart, 
May He warm the heart of yours, 
Until it glows brighter than a fire of turf, 
Its glow to warm both the stranger and 
friend alike 
May it bring the welcome of the dawn upon 
ou. 
To 1 the blackness ot the night. 
May it cause you to glow with the warmth 
of a candle, 
As its light beckons a welcome, 
From the window on a stormy night. 


May the Grace of God abide in and be with 
ou, 

Haaks upon you the sweetness of His 
influence, 

As the rain, the light, soft, blessed rain 

Brings out the beauty of the spring flowers, 

Causing them to send their sweetness 

Fleeting in the air to His heavenly throne, 

May all these blessings living and breathing 
in you, 

Enable all who meet you to find in you 

The likes of Him, who gives to the lives of us, 

The sun, the rain, the earth. 


May He soften your last resting place 

To the fairy flumness of the cloud 

So your spirit can be ascending from it 
quickly 

In its desire to join the sons of Erin, 

Who, thanks be to God, have returned 

To Him, they so faithfully served. 


pa 
Wanted; Low Interest Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following edi- 
torial taken from the Pageland (S. C.) 
Journal of March 7, 1957: 

WANTED: Low INTEREST Rates 

One of the prerequisites to a proper demo- 
cratic society is a decent rate of interest for 
the veteran, who wishes to purchase a home 
for his family. The natural thing for any 
young American who gets married and starts 
a family, or who has been married for some 
time, saying up for the purpose, is to buy a 
home for his family. 

The purchase of a home by most families 
means that some of the money will have to 
be borrowed. We do not believe in so- 

the construction industry or the 
financing industry, but we do believe the 
Government has a responsibility to see to 
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it that citizens are not fleeced in purchasing 
what is usually the largest. single item of 
their lives. 

This can often mean the difference be- 
tween happiness and dissatisfaction for 
many, and the difference in dollars can add 
up to several thousand in a lifetime. There- 
fore, we think Congress should see to it that 
the Government makes available enough 
reinsurance authority to properly take care 
of all veterans who wish to purchase homes, 
and others who have paid their taxes and 
been law-abiding citizens and are, therefore, 
responsible citizens. 


What American Independence Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE.. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include herewith essays written by 
Charlotte Sue Prater and Judith 
Yvonne Vollmer on What My American 
Independence Means to Me. Miss Prater 
and Miss Vollmer are students in Mill- 
stadt, II., schools and were awarded 
first- and second-place honors in the 
Americanism essay contest sponsored by 
the American Legion Auxiliary. 

The essays which appeared in the 
Millstadt (II.) Enterprise on March 7, 
1957, follow: 
WHAT My AMERICAN INDFPENDENCE MEANS TO 

ME~- CHARLOTTE SUE PRATER AND JUDITH 

VOLLMER WIN LEGION ESSAY CONTEST 


Charlotte Sue Prater and Judith Vollmer 
were awarded first and second place in this 
year’s Americanism essay contest sponsored 
by the American Legion Auxiliary, it was an- 
nounced at the Legion meeting on Tuesday 
night. Mrs. Fred Krick, Jr., chairman of the 
contest committee, presented the two win- 
ners, who read their essays to the group and 
received their awards at that time, ~ 

Seventeen essays on the assigned topic 
“What My American Independence Means to 
Me” were submitted by students of the two 
local schools. They were judged on the basis 
of pertinence to the topic, originality, co- 
herence, unity, and correct English usage, 
The judges, Mies Mildred Baltz, Mrs. Peter 
Mollman, and Herman J. Krohm, were not 
aware of the identity of any of the con- 
testants until the final decision was made. 
At that time, the winning papers were 
matched by key numbers to the title pages, 
on which the students’ names appeared. 

The judges expressed to Mrs. Krick their 
opinion that many of the papers were of 
unusually high caliber considering the youth 
of their authors. The two winning essays 
follow: 

“WHAT MY AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE MEANS 
TO ME 


“(By Charlotte Sue Prater) 


“My American independence means many 
things to me, but the most important is the 
word ‘freedom.’ We Americans who have 
always lived free and equal sometimes take 
our precious liberty for granted. We forget, 
it was the ‘love of freedom’ which founded 
our Nation and spurred the pioneer to build 
a great Nation. 

“From the time of the Thirteen Colonies 
to the present time of 48 States, our goal has 
been freedom. 

“George Washington with his small Conti- 
nental Army consisting mostly of volunteers 
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defeated the British and won our independ- 
ence for the Colonies. 

“Paul Revere, silversmith and patriot 
played a great part in our American free- 
dom. His famous ‘midnight ride—and lan- 
tern signal’ lives in our memory as contribu- 
tions to liberty. 

“In 1776 the Continental Congress ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up the Decis- 
ration of Independence and selected Thomas 
Jefferson to write it. July 4, 1776, the Liberty 
Bell rang out that America was free. Jeffer- 
son loved liberty and believed in free schools 
that should be paid by taxation. 

“Lincoln's Gettysburg Addrees is one of the 
documents that expresses Americans’ demot- 
racy, that this Nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom and that the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth. 
Lincoln was firm in believing all men are 
created equal, 

“There have been many other wars fought 
to keep America free, such as World War I 
and World War II. 

“American people sometimes take freedom 
for granted. We have the right to control our 
own government. We have the freedom to 
vote as we please, regardless of race, cr 
or color. We have political rights and privi- 
leges. Our political rights include the rights 
to hold office. If anyone has committed 4 
crime, he is entitled to a fair trial before 3 
fair-minded jury. We have the freedom of 
religion. Every American has the right of 
free speech. He may give talks, criticize the 
government without fear of punishment. W® 
also have the freedom of press. 

“I am proud to be a citizen in our free 
country, the United States of America. I g9 
to school and have learned America loves her 
freedom. From coast to coast her flag 
wave the Stars and Stripes forever. For her, 
American independence will never crumble, 
but will ring out loud and clear.” 


“WHAT MY AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE MEANS 
TO ME 
“(By Judith Yvonne Vollmer) 

“American independence is something most 
of us take for granted. We express our opin- 
ions, worship in the church or synagogue of 
our choice, and visit with friends whether 
they live near or far, never thinking of the 
sacrifices made by men to obtain them for us. 

“Through the years many men have worked 
for the independence we know today: 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration o 
Independence stating that we were a free 
republic, no longer governed by England. In 
1787 and 1788 after writing the Constitutions 
the Bill of Rights was added to safegu: 
each individual citizens personal freedom- 
For the 175 years we have been a Nation, we 
have continually grown until now we extend 
from the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean and 
have Territories overseas. The people of the 
United States and its Territories are still 
exercising the freedoms and rights given 
them in the Bill of Rights. 

“Freedom of religion has meant and means 
a great deal to Americans. To the Pilgrims 
it meant a whole new life in a wild land, but 
a life free of tyranny. To me it means I may 
go to the church of my choice and worship 
in the manner I choose. 

“The freedom of speech, press, and assem- 
bly means very much to me. Without them 
I could not express myself in this contest. 
I would not know about the Middle 
crisis or other happenings in the world. 
could not visit with friends or attend gather- 
ings of any kind. 

“The privilege of attending elementary and 
high schools, and of receiving a higher edu- 
cation in the Institution of your own cho!c® 
is a freedom greater than we can s 
After finishing our education we may enter 
any vocation in which we have the ability to 
do competent work. 
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“The assurance of just and impartial 
Judgment when accused of crime enables us 
to live lives free from worry of unjust im- 
Prisonment. We also know that we will never 
be made to serve another person without our 
consent. 

“To me my American independence is 
Worth living and working for. My independ- 
€nce is the basis of my future. For it and 
through it I will achieve my goal in life. I 
will strive to keep this independence in the 
United States and help to bring it to other 
nations and people.” 


Prosperity for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day evening it was my pleasure to de- 
liver by transcription, over station WGN, 

cago, an address on what I feel to be 

a three-point program designed to main- 

confidence in America's free en- 
terprise system. 

In the course of my remarks, I set forth 
Specific ways and means by which I feel 

country can continue to achieve still 
higher levels of prosperity. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
Of this address be printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srnator Wingy Says No. 1 KEY ro UNITED 
STATES Prospertry Is MAINTAINING CON- 
PIDENCE—PRESENTS PROGRAM FOR NATIONAL 
Monetary Commission, Tax Stupy Com- 
MISSION, CORRUPTION ELIMINATION — 
STRESSES Sounp RISK, CAPITAL EXPANSION 
AS KEY TO GOLDEN TOMORROW 

(Radio address delivered by Senator ALEX- 
ANDER WILEY, Republican, Wisconsin, over 
Station WGN, Chicago, III., on the Your 
Senator's Report series, March 10, 1957) 

I would like to talk to you tonight, my 
friends, about prosperity for America. 1 
mean prosperity for all 170 million of us, 
for the laboring man and the farmer, for the 

Ousewife and the businessman, for the stu- 
dent in school, and for the retired old folks. 

During the next quarter hour, I would 
Uke to discuss some of the ways and means 
by which we can help assure continued pros- 
Perity for America. I am going to answer 
a series of questions about our country's 
bright future. In turn, I would like my 

teners to write in to me after you have 
heard this broadcast. Give me the benefit of 

Your own judgment on the answer to this 

Question, the $64,000 question: How can we 

keep our beloved America prosperous? 

1960 OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


Senator Writer, what do you feel is the 

ic outlook for prosperity? 

My answer is: The outlook Is excellent. 
I mean both the short-range outlook and the 
long-range outlook. 

For example, what the economists call our 
Bross national product—the total output of 
Our goods and services—is a huge $412 bil- 
lion a year now. 

By the end of this decade, by 1960, that 
total should increase by $50 billion more. 

By 1960, too, we are going to have around 
11 million more people in our country. 
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We are going to have around 3 million 
more people employed—over and above our 
present 65 million workers. 

And estimates on other future trends are 
likewise encouraging, 

SOFT SPOTS IN HOME CONSTRUCTION, FARM 

INCOME 


Question. How about the few clouds on, 


the economic horizon? : 

Answer. Well, we do know realistically that 
there are some soft spots in our economy, 

Those soft spots reflected in recent declines 
in average levels on the Nation's securities 
exchanges. 

Then, too, when we look, for example, at 
home construction (which is expected to 
reach around 1 million units this year), we 
see a very real soft spot. When we look at 
the problems of our 5½ million farm fami- 
lies, we also see a major problem—the serious 
drop in farm income. 

But I'm satisfied that we're going to 
remedy these serious, but isolated soft spots. 


RISING STANDARD OF LIVING FORESEEN 


Question. And if we do remedy them, Sena- 
tor, what then? 

Answer, Well, then, we are truly going to 
enjoy a golden tomorrow—prosperity greater 
than any we have ever before known, even in 
the best boom time. 

And I mean sound prosperity, lasting pros- 
perity, universal prosperity. 

Without wearing rose-colored glasses, we 
can well foresee more jobs, more income, 
more take-home pay, more so-called fringe 
benefits, more dividends, more capital gains, 
more leisure time than we have ever before 
known, 

All this means more automobiles on the 
roads, more radio and TV sets, more refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, vacuum cleaners in 
the homes. -~ 

It means more money available to be in- 
vested in our banks, in our life insurance 
policies, in our savings and loan associations, 
in stocks and bonds, in American corpora- 
tions. 

HARD WORK ESSENTIAL 

Question. But all this will take work? 

Answer. Absolutely, All this isn't going to 
happen automatically or by mere wishes. 

It is going to come about through hard 
work, through rising productivity in Ameri- 


can industry. 


It must come about through self-sacrifice, 
self-discipline in America—a willingness to 
work and to save and to invest soundly, 


CONFIDENCE OUR FOREMOST NEED 


Question. Senator, if you were asked the 
single most important step to assure this 
American prosperity, what might your 
answer be? : 

Answer. I can sum up that answer in one 
word: Confidence. 

The future prosperity of America depends 
basically upon the confidence of the people 
of America. 

Confidence in what? In whom? 

Confidence by Americans in America itself. 
Confidence in their Government—Federal, 
Staté, and local. 

Confidence in the value of the dollar. 

Confidence in the prospects for world peace 
(a matter in which I personally am naturally 
especially interested, as senior Republican on 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee). 

Yes, I mean confidence in the growing, ex- 


s `panding market for our goods and services. 


CONFIDENCE IN SOUND, PRUDENT, ECONOMICAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Question. What do you mean by confidence 
in Government? 

Answer. I mean that our people must have 
faith—well-merited faith that government is 
going to act wisely—that it will strengthen 
our free enterprise system and leave it free 
of any unnecessary restrictions: that it will 
keep its own financial house in order, econ- 
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omize in spending wherever possible; that it 
will keep the traffic light green—not red— 
to advance, rather than halt, the dynamic 
expansion of America. 

Question. How, specifically, can we expand 
our American economy? 
NEW JOBS NEEDED FOR 400,000 NEW WORKERS 

EACH YEAR 


Answer. Well, take the matter of our ex- 
panding population—our growing labor 
force. 

You all know that more than 4 million 
babies are being born every year in America. 

But what you may not realize is that aside 
from this boom in the baby rate, we have a 
tremendous number of new workers, age 17, 
18, and older, coming out of schools every 
yeer. Each year, more than 400,000 new 
workers join America’s labor force. There 
must be jobs for these workers. And there 
must be new-type jobs for many of our exist- 
ing 66 million workers. 

$12,500 INVESTMENT FOR EACH NEW JOB 


Question. What does it take, Senator 
Wiler, to create new jobs? 

Answer. Well, it takes very sizable invest- 
ments. 

It has been estimated that it takes $12,500 
to create a single new job on the average. 

That means that It requires that much of 
an investment in plant and equipment, in 
lands and natural resources and working 
capital, $12.500 on the average; to start a 
brand new job with new equipment costs still 
more, 

In other words, for the 400,000 new work- 
ers alone every year, for them, we need 
around $5 billion a year, just for new equip- 
ment. 

In addition, we need more investment to 
replace obsolete machinery and plants, so as 
to keep our productivity moving ahead, That 
will mean, in turn, a higher living standard. 
So, for more productivity, we need around $10 
billion per year. 

Moreover, believe it or not, we need still 
additional sums, simply to maintain existing 
plants and equipment, to keep them in work- 
ing order, without adding to them or improy- 
ing them, just maintaining them. 

And that means around $25 billion more 
£ year. 

Now, all of these huge multi-billion dollar 
estimates may be pretty hard to understand. 
But what they bol down to is this: Our 
country needs, perhaps, around $40 billion 
per year in new capital to keep our economy 
in high gear and at an expanding rate. 

RISK CAPITAL MUST COME FROM PEOPLE'S 

SAVINGS 


Question. Where is all that capital coming 
from? ~ 

Answer. Well, it must come basically from 
you, the American people, from your own sav- 
ings, from your own willingness to provide 
money to American industry to expand. 

The American people must be willing to 
give to industry the money basically for what 
is known as risk capital. That is capital 
which is willing to take chances in develop- 
ing new products and services. Capital de- 
voted, for example, to resarch and experi- 
mentation, and trying out new types of ven- 
tures. 

And, of course, this risk capital won't be 
forthcoming until and unless the American 
people are confident in their own future. 
That is why confidence plays so crucial a role. 


WE DARE NOT DRY UP RISK CAPITAL 


Question, What happens if confidence 
drops and if fear takes over? 

Answer. That would indeed spell trouble. 

If risk capital were ever partly to dry up, 
if industry couldn't confidently expand with 
new equipment, new plants, there would be 
fewer jobs, less purchasing power, a shrink- 
ing market. 

That must not happen; it will not happen. 
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Question. In the light of all of these facts, 
Senator, what can we do specifically to keep 
up confidence in America? 

AVOID TWIN EVILS OF INFLATION, DEFLATION 

Answer, Let me suggest this three-point 
program: 

First, we must maintain confidence in the 
American dollar. By and large, we have suc- 
ceeded in doing this. But we must remain 
vigilant in keeping to this objective. 

In order to maintain confidence in the 
dollar, we have to avoid the twin evils of 
inflation (at one end of the pole), or deflation 
(at the other end of the pole.) 

Inflation robs value from every dollar in 
your savings bank, in your life insurance 
policy, and in your annuity and in your 
pension. 

Deflation, on the other hand, can drag our 
economy down, decrease the number of jobs, 
lower purchasing power, and put the econ- 
omy in low gear. 


APPROVE MONETARY COMMISSION STUDY 


One of the ways by which we can maintain 
the value of the dollar is by taking a whole 
new look at America’s prosperous but com- 
plex financial structure. 

That is why I urge the Congress to approve 
President Eisenhower's splendid suggestion 
of a top-level commission to study America's 
whole monetary and credit system. That 
means our powerful Federal Reserve System— 
which, on the whole, has been functioning 
quite well—as well as reviewing our whole 
money structure. 

Virtually everyone is agreed that this long 
overdue study should be made. The only 
remaining question is: Who should review 
our vital financial system—the Congress or 
a distinguished panel of private citizens, or 
both? 

ENACT WILEY BILL FOR HOOVER-STYLE FEDERAL 
TAX COMMISSION 


Question. What is the second step in your 
confidence-creating program for America, 
Senator? 

Answer. The second step is to reform taxes. 
I mean make our tax system— which is now 
unfortunately an obsolete hodge-podge— 
make it a well-coordinated aid to free enter- 
prise, instead of a drag on free enterprise. 
That is why I have introduced the Wiley 
bill to establish a Hoover-style Federal Tax 
Commission. Fourteen Senators are co- 
sponsoring this Wiley bill. 

The reasons we are making this suggestion 
are (1) to assure adequate tax revenue to 
Uncle Sam, while (2) assuring adequate in- 
centive for expansion of America. 

REVIEW DOUBLE TAXATION OF CORPORATE 
DIVIDENDS 


Let’s take a brandnew look at our overall 
taxes—our present double taxation on cor- 
porate dividends, our taxes on capital gains, 
our excise taxes, and income taxes and sur- 
taxes and every other kind of taxes. 

Question, You believe that a.commission- 
type approach is the best way of straighten- 
ing out our tax system and creating incen- 
tive for investment and expansion? 

Answer. Definitely; yes. 

A commission is, of course, no cure-all. It 
can be no better than the men who are on 
the commission and the men who review the 
commission's recommendations. And I cer- 
tainly don’t believe in establishing a com- 
mission, simply in order to delay action. The 
commission approach, as such, can be over- 
done. 

At the same time, significant top-level 
commissiofis such as the one to study Amer- 
ica's monetary structure and another to 
study our tax structure—such commissions 
can render invaluable service to America, 


CLEAN OUT CHISELERS, RACKETEERS 


Question. What is a third step in your con- 
fidence-creating program? 
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Answer. A third step is to clean up the 
whole variety of negative, destructive influ- 
ences which have wormed into some parts of 
the American free-enterprise system. 

I refer, for example, to parasites like the 
occasional stock chiselers, the swindlers, the 
racketeers who bamboozle some of the Amer- 
ican people into buying hundreds of millions 
of dollars of worthless securities. This very 
small minority of chiselers often gives Ameri- 
can stocks a bad name—which stocks as a 
whole don't deserve. 


TEAMSTER INVESTIGATION EXPOSES CRIME TAKE 


Question. What would be another illustra- 
tion of the negative forces at work in some 
areas of free enterprise? 

Answer. Well, you are all famillar with the 
current Senate investigation of racketeering 
infiltration in labor unions. This investiga- 
tion is providing a shocking exposé of some 
of these negative influences at work among 
the teamsters and elsewhere. 

I say that no industry can possibly operate 
soundly with gangsters and racketeers and 
hoodlums at its throat. It has been esti- 
mated that crime and gambling cost America 
as much as 620 billion per year. This is 
money being used nonproductively. It repre- 
sents a staggering social waste. The Ameri- 
can people are paying a tremendous amount 
of money wasted—costs added artificially to 
goods and services—because racketeers are 
syphoning off huge sums from the top and 
from the bottom. 

SUMMARY 


Question. Senator Wuer, remedying this 
crime evil represents then, the third point in 
your confidence-creating program for the 
American people. ; 

You had earlier stressed the importance of 
maintaining the value of the American dol- 
lar, of avoiding the twin dangers of inflation 
and deflation. 

You mentioned the importance of a new 
look at our Nation's financial structure, and 
have cited the need for improvements in 
America's tax system. 

And you have emphasized that we must 
utilize our national energies and resources 
cleanly and constructively, instead of allow- 
ing criminal forces to drain away billions 
of dollars from our free enterprise system. 

Answer. That about sums it up. I have 
enjoyed this opportunity of chatting with 
you tonight. And I appreciate the courtesy 
of station WGN in making this period avall- 
able, 

I would like most cordially to invite the 
reactions of my listeners to this program. 

Thank you for your attention. I look for- 
ward to speaking to you again in the future. 


Wood River, III., the Takeoff Point for the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, within a 
short time, the State of Illinois and resi- 
dents in the vicinity of Alton and Wood 
River, III., will dedicate a marker in a 
point of land on the Mississippi River 
opposite the mouth of the Missouri River 
to permanently mark the location from 
which the historic Lewis and Clark Ex- 
pedition set out. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
article on this historic site at Wood 
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River, which appeared in the Thursday, 
March 7, issue of the Wood River (II.) 
Journal. 

But, I could not call this to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the Hosue with- 
out paying tribute to the memory of the 
man whose untiring effort and zeal to 
perpetuate historic landmarks resulted 
in setting aside this area for posterity. 
One man, and one man alone, is entitl 
to the credit for this latest State park in 
Illinois and for the marking of the spot 
from which the pioneers under Lewis an 
Clark set out to explore the great North- 
west. He was the late Dr. Howard W- 
Trovillion, of Alton, III. 

It was my pleasure to be associated 
with Dr. Trovillion for several years 
during his active work in promoting the 
historic value of the land along the 
Mississippi River near Alton, II. It was 
Dr. Trovillion who conceived the idea of 
dedicating a small area on the Missis- 
sippi at Wood River in commemoration 
of the historic Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion. 2 

The article follows: 

HISTORIC Sire Is iN Woop RIVER 
(By John W. Allen, Southern Illinois 
University) 

Many places along Ilinois highways tell 
interesting stories to those who pause to 
question. Most of these sites are unnoted; 
markers indicate others, 

Occasionally a “Historical Marker Ahead” 
sign will enable the motorjst to see the thin 
edge ahead (right or left) in time to detach 
himself from the stream of traffic in whicb 
he often is being swept along. Then he may 
park on a narrow turnout beside the marker- 
Too often, however, he is unable to do this 
without inviting an accident and can only 
say, There it was,“ as he drives on won- 
d 


One marked historical site passed by 
thousands each day is located on the west 
side of Route 670A near the south edge of 
Wood River. This marker was placed by 
the Illinois State Historical Society to indi- 
cate the locality where Capt. Meriwether 
Lewis, private secretary to President Jeffer- 
son, and William Clark, younger brother 
George Rogers Clark, gathered, organized, 
trained, and equipped their very select com- 
pany of 43 unmarried men for a long journey 
to the Pacific and return. Known as the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, it still remains 
the most significant exploring mission ever 
sent out by the United States. 

Even before the Louisiana Purchase had 
been completed, Jefferson had formed plans, 
and funds had been allocated for sending a 
select group of 12 men west and north along 
the Missouri Valley to explore the possibili- 
ties for trade in that region. With the pur- 
chase of the territory completed, the Presi- 
dent's earlier plans were expanded to the 
Pacific, After all, Louisiana Territory had 
been purchased practically sight unseen. 
Now it was time to know more fully what 
was in the new lands that had doubled the 
Nation’s area. 

The expedition being recruited at the 
mouth of Wood River was to become a mem- 
orable and significant one. 

LAND UNCHARTED 

It was to pass through extensive territories 
for which there were meager written records 
and little of oral accounts. It was to re- 
veal much of the richness of an area that 
was later to make up 15 States of the Union. 

This expedition was to gather information 
concerning unknown rivers, mountains, and 
mountain passes, of wide expanses of prairie 
and forest, and of strange plant and animal 
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life. Hitherto unknown Indian tribes were 
to be encountered. It was to mark the be- 
Binning of one of the most romantic chap- 
ters of American history, one to which addi- 
tions are yet being made as more of the 
records left by those making the trip are 
discovered. 

Also this expedition was to furnish one of 
the most noted American legendary women, 
the little Shoshone squaw, Sacagawea (also 
Spelled Sacajawea) or “Bird Woman.” She 
Was the wife of Toussaint Charbonneau, a 
French-Canadian who joined the expedition 
as Interpreter while it was encamped at Fort 
Mandan during the winter of 1804-5. 

Sacagawea soon became one of the expedi- 
tion's most Important members, Without 
the help that this wise and diplomatic In- 
dian woman gave and the help that she was 
&ble to obtain from other Indians, the mis- 
Sion could not have succeeded. It was she, 

18 years and with her first papoose 
Strapped on her back, who guided the party 
through the unexplored mountain passes to- 
Ward the lands on the western slopes where 
she had spent her childhood and where her 
Telatives lived. Recognition of her services 
Partially is indicated by the fact that more 
Memorials have been erected to her memory 

to any other woman in American his- 


The first winter after leaving the Wood 
River camp was spent at a Mandan Indian 
Village just west of Bismark, N. Dak, The 
Second winter was at Fort Clatsap, near 
Astoria and within sound of the Pacific. No 
ship came to the mouth of the Columbia for 
them as had been planned, and it was neces- 
Sary to make the return trip overland. This 
they did, reaching St. Louls September 23, 
1806, almost 2½ years after setting out from 

ir Wood River camp. It must have been 
With mingled feeling that they passed the 
as of their starting point on that September 

y. 

Only two of the men starting on the long 
Journey to the Pacific did not return with 
the group. One of these was Sergeant Floyd, 
Who died and was buried on a hilltop near 
Sioux City, Iowa, where a shaft now marks 

grave, The other was John Coulter who, 
On the return trip, asked for and received a 
discharge near the headwaters of the Mis- 
Souri, wishing to trap, hunt and explore. It 
Was Coulter who first reported the geysers 
Of the Yellowstone. All this indicates only 
a small part of the story that grew out of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. 

Today the forest that then stood across 
Highway 67A at their Illinois camp is gone. 
Another forest of spreading oll tanks, chim- 
neys and weird structures of cracking plants 
has replaced the original one on the eastern 
Side, The land lying along the Mississippi 
and about the mouth of Wood River on the 
West of the highway is now used by an oil 
Company as an area for the loading of river 
„barges. f 


One Way To Cut Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
Many agree that the tax burden should 
be lessened and profess a great desire 
to lessen it, little if anything has been 
done to bring about that most desirable 
Situation. 

A method of equalizing the tax bur- 
den, while at the same time curbing un- 
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necessary spending, was outlined by our 

colleague, Noan M. Mason, a Member 

of the House Committee on Ways and 

Means, in a talk he made March 3 over 

the Manion Forum, South Bend, Ind. 

Mr. Mason's statement reads: 

CONGRESSMAN MASON, OF ILLINOIS, PRAISES 

HOFFMAN AMENDMENT 

Dean Manion, One of the most pleasant 
features of my service with the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations 2 years ago 
was my association with Representative 
Noan M. Mason, of Illinois. Mr. Mason 
never missed a meeting of the Commission 
and never failed to make some constructive 
contribution to the Commission's work 
while he was present there. 

This distinguished public servant has been 
a Member of Congress for 18 years. He has 
used his long experience on the important 
Ways and Means Committee of the House to 
become an outstanding authority on the 
subject of Federal taxation. No Congress- 
man knows more about that involved subject 
than he does and no Congressman approaches 
it with a more conscientious sympathy for 
the overburdened American taxpayer. 

Congressman Mason’s program for tax re- 
form has been widely publicized. I have 
asked him to explain it to this audience. 
There is no person in public life for whom I 
have greater admiration and affection than 
the Honorable Noam M. Mason. Here he is. 

Congressman Mason. Thank you, Dean 
Manion, for that nice introduction. Tax 
revision and tax reduction are the special 
problems of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives. Our total 
taxload is backbreaking. It is a millstone 
around the necks of all Americans. It is a 
wet blanket upon every ambitious individual. 
It is an ever-present roadblock to business 
growth and development. 

One hundred and seventy-five years ago, 
American patriots insisted that taxation 
without representation is tyranny. Today, 
American taxpayers can truthfully say: Tax- 
ation under present representation is ruin.” 

Our total taxload in this year 1957 will 
take more than one-quarter of the national 
income. Not from everyone, for the load is 
not spread equitably and certain segments of 
our economy unhappily carry a dispropor- 
tionate share. No wonder the American tax- 
payer is today more tax conscious and—yes— 
more tax-complaining than ever before in 
the history of our Nation. 

In 1956, the total tax burden that was piled 
upon American citizens was $99 billion. The 
Federal Government took $72 billion; the 
States grabbed $14 billion; and local govern- 
ments collected $13 billion. 

Federal taxes come from 4 different 
sources: The first and most productive 
source—and, I may say, most burdensome— 
is the tax upon the incomes of individuals, 
ranging from 20 percent in the lowest 
bracket to 91 percent in\ the highest 
bracket. It produces roughly $39 billion—a 
little more than half of the total—but it 
raises this stupendous sum at a dreadful 
cost to family Incomes. 

The man in the lowest bracket must work 
3 months of every year for the Government 
and 9 months for himself and his family. 
The man in the top bracket must work 11 
months each year for the Government, with 
only 1 month left to provide for his family 
and himself. 

Our second source is corporation taxes, 
which take from 30 percent to 52 percent of 
corporate profits. In other words, a corpora- 
tion must make $2 profit for a single dollar 
it can pay its stockholders. It means that 
most corporations work a little more than 6 
months of each year for the Federal Govern- 


ment and a little less than 6 months of each 


year for thelr owners, 
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To our Government's liberal spenders, the 
corporation tax is very profitable. It brings 
in about $22 billion a year. 

Third among Government sources of in- 
come are excise taxes, which are levied upon 
the value of goods sold and upon certain 
services rendered. They range up to 10 per- 
cent of the cost of articles sold or services 
rendered, except upon liquor and tobacco, 
both of which are taxed at much higher 
rates. The tax take from excises is roughly 
$10 billion a year. 

The fourth source of Federal income is 
from miscellaneous taxes—taxes on inherit- 
ances, on gifts, tariffs, etc. Federal inherit- 
ance taxes range up to 70 percent of the 
total value of an estate. Tariff rates average 
5 percent of the total value of goods im- 
ported, Comparatively speaking, the mis- 
cellaneous taxes can be considered peanuts— 
about $3 billion each year. 

As things look now, the Federal Govern- 
ment will take in about $74 billion in the 
fiscal year 1957-58—but with a $72-billion 
budget already before us and an open-handed 
administration in the saddle, we'll probably 
manage to spend every penny of it without 
cutting down our debts or putting aside a 
few dollars against the rainy day when hair 
may be curled again as it was in Mr. Hoover's 


day. 

Well, you ask, what can be done about it? 
I propose three tax reforms to spread the 
load more equitably: 

First, we should place a tax ceiling upon 
all Federal income taxes, corporate taxes, 
and estate taxes. 

KARL MARX SHOWED THE WAY 


One hundred years ago, Karl Marx an- 
nounced a two-point program for the de- 
struction of capitalism and the promotion of 
communism. All estates should be confis- 
‘cated, he proposed, by the imposition of a 
100-percent inheritance tax, and a steeply 
graduated income tax should be levied upon 
all incomes. 

We have traveled a long way down the 
road to the destruction that Karl Marx laid 
out. True, we are not taking 100 percent 
of inheritances, but 70 percent is close 
enough to confiscation. We are depleting 
small incomes by one-fifth, and large in- 
comes by nine-tenths, and half the earn- 
ings of corporations are pledged to the bu- 
reaucrats and not to the stockholders. It is 
time to call a halt. 

You ask: “Can the Treasury stand the loss 
of revenue that a tax ceiling would bring 
about?” Judging the future by the past, 
the answer is an emphatic “Yes.” 

Set the ceiling at 40 percent and receipts 
of $55 billion a year would still flow into the 
Federal Treasury—more money than was 
ever collected by the Federal Government up 
until 3 years ago. 

My second tax reform proposes to repeal 
all excise taxes now on the books, except 
those on liquor and tobacco, and to substi- 
tute a flat 5-percent manufacturer's excise 
tax, uniformly applied to all end products. 

Repeal of present miscellaneous excises— 
except those on liquor and tobacco—would 
cost the Treasury about $5 billion a year. 

Imposition of a flat 5-percent manufac- 
turer's excise tax upon all end products would 
produce about $5 billion a year to make up 
the loss—with the following definite ad- 
vantages; 

1. We would get rid of the present hodge- 
podge, hit-or-miss, inequitable mess of 
excise taxes—taxes levied without rhyme or 
reason—and we would lower our present 10 
percent level to 5 percent. 

2. A manufacturer's excise tax is the 
cheapest ind easiest of all taxes to administer 
and collect. 

3. Such a shift in taxes would tend to 
equalize the total burden upon all our peo- 
ple, without hurting any one producer or 
consumer, . 
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A well-balanced, equitable Federal tax 
system, fair to all groups and classes of 
people, should collect about one-third of 
the needed revenue from individual income 
taxes, about one-third from corporate taxes, 
and one-third from excise taxes collected at 
the manufacturer's level. 

My third tax reform would bring about 
tax equality among all business competitors. 
Corporations now pay up to 52 percent tax 
upon their earnings. Co-ops, mutual sav- 
ings banks, savings and loan associations, 
credit unions and other mutuals—directly 
competing with taxpayers in practically all 
lines of business—pay little or no Federal 
income taxes. 

I have introduced in the 85th Congress two 
bills—H. R. 501 and H. R. 602—which would 
correct this existing inequity. These bills 
would establish tax equality as between busi- 
ness competitors. They would bring into 
the Treasury a very large sum of money— 
about $1 billion from sources that are now 
escaping their fair share of the tax load. 
They would also make possible a little ease- 
ment of the load upon business enterprises 
that are now vastly overtaxed. 

As a consequence of the present tax in- 
equality between business competitors, co- 
ops and yarious mutuals are able to use 
the major part of their profits for expan- 
sion, for buying up taxpaying enterprises 
in their own lines of business. Thus, they 
keep expanding year after year. 

CLAIMS CONGRESS CAN TAX CO-OPS 


Spokesmen for the co-ops have always 
claimed that Congress has no legal right to 
tax co-ops; that co-ops were simply agents 
for their patrons; that co-ops make no profits 
in the sense that corporations make profits, 
and therefore they were not taxable. 

This argument of the co-op spokesmen was 
settled when the greatest tax authority in 
the Nation, the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue, rendered an opinion in 1951 
saying that under our Constitution and 
laws Congress does have the right to tax 
co-ops in the same manner and for the same 
reason that it now taxes corporations. 

Briefly, the report of the joint committee 
entitled “The Power of Congress To Tax 
Cooperatives on Net Margins,” pointed out: 

1. Nearly all co-ops are organized as cor- 
porations and have corporate charters 
granted by the various States; therefore, they 
are taxable corporations, 

2, The few not chartered as corporations 
are “associations.” The definition of a cor- 
poration in the Internal Revenue Code in- 
cludes associations; therefore, for Federal tax 
purposes, they are considered corporations; 
and 

3. For many years Congress has considered 
co-ops as corporations, and has by legislation 
exempted them from the corporation tax, 
If Congress has the power to exempt co-ops 
from the corporation tax, then Congress cer- 
tainly has the power to repeal that exemp- 
tion. 

The joint committee, in its report, has set- 
tied for all time the moot question raised by 
the spokesmen for the co-ops. The Congress 
does have the right to tax co-ops. The real 
question is: Does Congress have the cour- 
age to do so? 

I want to say in closing, Dean Manion, the 
Hoffman amendment—your program for out- 
right repeal of income taxes—and my pro- 
gram to limit income tax rates do not con- 
flict with each other—they supplement each 
other. 

You ask for the whole loaf in the Hoffman 
amendment, I ask for only about a half a 
loaf. My tax program has been bogged down 
in Congress. If you build up enough pres- 
sure for outright repeal, it will tend to speed 
action upon tax relief in general, and my tax- 
program in particular, We can, therefore, 
coopérate and work together. 

Dean Manion. Thank you, Congressman 
Noan Mason. Working with you has always 
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been a profitable pleasure and I am sure it 
will continue to be. You may count upon 
thousands of people in this audience to help 
you to help them escape the slavery of ruin- 
ous taxation. 


Aviation Week Discusses Research and 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude herewith an editorial entitled An- 
other Blow at Research,” which appeared 
in the March 4, 1957, issue of Aviation 
Week: 

ANOTHER BLOW AT RESEARCH 
(By Robert Hotz) 

Mr. Frank D. Newbury has won his 2-year 
fight to become czar of all military research, 
development and production programs. His 
victory is another in a series of blows to the 
cause of aeronautical research and develop- 
ment emanating from the top civilian levels 
in the Pentagon, blows that are seriously re- 
stricting the scope and slowing the pace of 
this vital effort. 

We have already detailed the strangulation 
of the research and development program 
caused by the constant level budget concept 
which has been accepted Department of De- 
fense policy for the last several years. 


NEWBURY VICTORY 


The Newbury victory is a symptom of 
another disease attacking the roots of re- 
search and development. This is a general 
downgrading and pooh-poohing of the im- 
portance of basis research. It has its origin 
in elder graduates of the American industrial 
system whose technical education came just 
after sail had given way to steam and more 
than a quarter century before the technical 
revolution wrought by nuclear fission. These 
men who pride themselves on being hard- 
headed practical engineers grew up in an 
era of American industrial development that 
was nourished on technical principles pro- 
vided by the prior half century's basic re- 
search. The application of these principles 
in the great industrial complexes where these 
men worked was so far removed in the time 
scale from the basic research on which they 
were based that the connection was virtually 
invisible. $ 

Today the swift pace of engineering has 
just about exhausted the reservoir of basic 
scientific knowledge accumulated by ‘a cen- 
tury of research. To maintain its technical 
pace, engineering needs an accelerated and 
expanded assault on the basic frontiers of 
knowledge by the scientists. Without a 
major series of scientific breakthroughs all 
along the boundaries of the unknown, the 
vast and successful engineering and produc- 
tion effort of this country will slow down to 
a dangerous walk in the foreseeable future. 
The link between basic research discoveries 
and their application to weapon systems and 
the rest of the industrial system is now 80 
clese and vital that no modern engineer even 
raises the issue. The modern partnership 
of the scientist and engineer is a vital, deli- 
cate, difficult, and basically new relationship 
that must be nurtured, not divorced, if we 
are to maintain technical leadership for both 
war and peace. This is why the constant 
sneering at basic research, the downgrading 
of important research posts in the military 
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structure and the resultant budgetary re- 
strictions imposed by the hard-headed prac- 
tical engineers whose technical outlook 15 
limited to the steam turbine and internal 
combustion engine is producing such a dan- 
gerous threat to this science-engineering 
relationship. 

In addition to the elevation of Mr. New- 
bury to be overseer of all things technical in 
the Pentagon, there is other evidence of this 
trend. After creating Assistant Secretary 
posts for research and development in all 
three military services, it has now been de- 
cided to do without at least one of the new 
jobs. In the Air Force, where the post 
Assistant Secretary for Research and De- 
velopment has existed for several years, the 
vacancy created by the resignation of Trevor 
Gardner in protest over policies which Mr. 
Newbury heartily endorses has never been 
restored to its prior level. The post has been 
filled temporarily by Richard Horner, an ex- 
tremely capable civil-service career man, but 
his role has been vitiated by the handicap 
of serving only in an acting capacity. There 
has been no move by USAF Secretary Quarles 
either to give Mr. Horner permanent status 
in the post or to recommend appointment of 
another permanent Assistant Secretary ſor 
this job. Thus, by a simple bureaucratic 
maneuver the cause of research and devel- 
opment within USAF has been moved down 
several notches in the command echelon. 


OBSTRUCTIONIST RECORD 


Mr, Newbury's view on advanced aero- 
nautical development are well known to the 
aircraft industry. He bitterly opposed such 
developments as the KC-135 jet tanker and 
the Pe jet flying boat. He authored a plan 
to make development decisions on jet en- 
gines from paper designs instead of perform- 
ance tests. He promoted a scheme to dic- 
tate new engine standards from his Pentagon 
Office rather than rely on the fertile brains 
of the industry powerplant experts. One 
embittered research and development man 
who had the benefit of Mr. Newbury's pbi- 
losophy during Pentagon service remarked 
that this philosophy, if pursued to its logical 
conclusion, would lead us to a policy o 
fighting world war III with the 1903 model 
Springfield rifle, because we were all tool 
up for them. There are no development 
problems and it’s a proven weapon. 

Steady deterioration of the role of research 
and development in the Pentagon will prove 
to be a dangerous trend. It will make the 
Russian’s avowed goal of surpassing us tech- 
nically much easier. 


A Contribution to International 
Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered on Saturday, March 2, at 
the ninth annual Bucknell-Burma week- 
end at Bucknell University at Lewisburg. 
Pa. This address is entitled “A Contri- 
bution to International Friendship,” 

I believe it will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


(Address by United States Senator THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN at the Ninth Annual Buck- 
nell-Burma Weekend, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa., Saturday, March 2, 1957) 
These weekend proceedings in which you 

have so kindly asked me to participate are, 

I believe, unique in American education. 

e concept of a regular reunion of former 

tes is, of course, a well established 
tradition in the United States. On the other 
d, an annual program designed to bring 
together students from a particular foreign 

Country with which an American college 

Gian special attachment is imaginative, in- 
The more one refiects upon it the more 

One wonders why other educational institu- 

~ons in our country have not appropriated 

the idea for themselves. Associations with 
the people of a foreign country such as the 
one which you have developed here at Buck- 
nell with the people of Burma, are of a most 

Satisfying and mutually rewarding nature. 

The personal friendships and impressions 

Which are fostered thereby endure beyond 

limited period of residence abroad, and 

Necessarily affect the attitudes of the stu- 

dent when he reluctantly must take leave 

ot his temporary home and his new friends. 

I am particularly glad that Burma is an 
example of this, for I have visited Burma 

times, both town and country, and 

I have very dear friends among its people. 

It has an especial place in my interest and 

in my affection. À 
You have built this association on a most 
pressive basis. Surely the fact that it 

already endured for almost 100 years is 
ample evidence of its solidity. That the 
t foreign student at Bucknell—Mong 

Shawioo, of the class of 1864—was a great 

Grandson of the of. Myawaddy, may 

€xplain why Bucknell’s interest was drawn 

to Burma at the beginning. As you know, 
spiritual affiliation with Burma 

Was initiated several decades earlier by 

Adoniram Judson, one of the first, if not 

the greatest, of the missionaries ever sent 

from the United States. It was this 
devout and dedicated man who translated 
the Bible into Burmese, and for whom Jud- 
son College is named. 

However, all these earlier contacts do not 
and cannot explain why this interest has 
been maintained for almost a century, or 
how it has grown into the warm and loyal 
. bonds of fellowship which are so manifest 
on the annual weekends such as this. 

No. It was not just the fortuitous ap- 

ce at Bucknell of the first of a 
Widening body of students from Burma. 
There have been many other factors feeding 
stream of sympathetic understanding 

and good will, which are among mankind's 
most precious—and sometimes scarcest— 

Commodities. 

During the hundred years of your aca- 
demie kinship with the so-called Golden 

insula, sons and daughters of Bucknell 

Went to Burma as teachers, missionaries, 

doctors, and Government representatives. 

en, too, scholarships given by Bucknell's 

Alumni to students at Judson College in 

goon, furthered an already warm rela- 
mship, 

Yet the association between Bucknell and 
Burma should not be regarded as an isolated 
Mustration of the way in which a harmonious 
te p can be developed between student 
Groups in different countries. Similar asso- 
ciations have existed between Harvard and 

en, between the University of Chicago 
and Frankfurt, as well as between the Uni- 

Yersity of Michigan and the Philippine 

Islands. The relationship between the latter 

two became so close and so well known that 

u seemed quite natural for a Michigan man, 

Murphy, to become Governor General 

Of the Philippines before the United States 
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voluntarily granted the islands their inde- 
pendence. This relationship has done much 
to spread good will among our two peoples. 

Burma’s high literacy rate undoubtedly 
encourages an effective interchange of stu- 
dents and teachers, and facilitates awareness 
and understanding of the mainsprings of 
of American policy. But this is always a two- 
way street; the presence in the United States 
of Burmese students should help us to un- 
derstand some of the problems which Burma 
faces, and its passionate devotion to the 
cause she has been pursuing in her national 
interest. 

Prejudices and misplaced conceptions of 
another nation do not survive long in the 
warmth of the welcome which the student 
from abroad ordinarily receives. And when 
he returns to his homeland, he takes with 
him memories of his college or university ex- 
perience which he shares with others. In 
this same way, the American student for 
whom Burma may have meant theretofore 
an unreachable, exotic region of curious con- 
ventions, acquires an understanding and a 
sympathetic appreciation of the age-old cul- 
ture and ineffable charm of the Burmese 
people. 

This kind of contact between two peoples 
in our educational life is invariably favor- 
able. And, as I have already said, its bene- 
fits are not merely those of a personal rela- 
tionship between a few students. When a 
Burmese student at Bucknell, or a Buck- 
nellian at Judson CoHege in Rangoon, re- 
turns home, one can never measure with ac- 
curacy the pervasive extent of the impact 
which is produced upon the social milieu in 
which he lives. 

Its effects may be far reaching in space 
and in time. We may not see this until 
years afterwards, perhaps during a period of 
crisis, when either the existence or lack of 
mutual understanding between governments 
may spell the success or failure of a policy. It 
is to be expected that many of those who 
return to Burma from the United States will 
eventually hold responsible positions in their 
Government or in their educational institu- 
tions, where their knowledge and under- 


standing of the United States and of the 


American people will be of great use to them. 
This is not a mere bit of philosophizing or 
conjecture on my part. After the First World 
War, from a group of Belgian students who 
had studied in the United States here came 
forth a Prime Minister and six Cabinet mem- 
bers. At the outbreak of the Second World 
War, nearly 25 percent of the teaching and 
research faculty of Belgian universities had 
been graduate students in the United States. 
Tt is not just the academic knowledge gained 
abroad by a student which thereafter serves 
him and his country. Of greater worth are 
the spiritual ties of brotherhood, mutual re- 
spect and understanding which can only 
come through people-to-people contact. 

I have found this to be true of activities 
of our Government abroad under the mutual 
security program—particularly in such fields 
as that of technical cooperation, which it has 
been my privilege to study at firsthand. Al- 
most without exception there arises between 
America technical personnel and the people 
with whom they work, a depth of under- 
standing, respect, and affection which en- 
dures. 

Possibly those of you who are commemo- 
rating this ninth annual Bucknell-Burma 
weekend may not think of your educational 
experience in the broad framework of inter- 
national intercourse. But rest assured it 
makes a significant contribution to the har- 
monious relations between our two nations. 
It is a basic policy of the United States to 
support other nations of the free world in 
their desire to remain independent. We are 
not being altruistic in pursuing such a policy, 
because it is in our own highest interests to 
do so. Students from those countries who 
reside here cannot fail to become aware of 
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this. They cannot fail to appreciate that 
we have no ulterior political motives toward 
their homelands, And that educational and 
commercial intercourse between our peoples 
do not mask a subversive purpose. 

Unfortunately, there are other governments 
in the world whose interest is not merely 
that of a mutually beneficial interchange of 
ideas and improved international under- 
standing. For these governments, educa- 
tion, technieal aid, and trade relations are 
implements designed to facilitate economic 
and political domination of another country. 

The barter agreements which various coun- 
tries, including Burma, have concluded with 
the Soviet Union, are an example of how this 
device works. One of the major difficulties 
facing the Government of Burma has been 
the disposal of its rice surplus. Regrettably, 
the United States is a competitor of Burma 
in exporting rice. The natural outlet for 
Burmese rice is in Asia. And so, when the 
Soviets offered to buy 400,000 tons of rice 
annually from Burma over a 4-year period, 
it is easy to understand why such an offer 
was accepted. 

Yet this agreement, like other commercial 
agreements with the Soviet Union, had much 
more than an economic implication. The 
Soviets do not pay in foreign exchange for 
the rice, so as to enable Burma to purchase 
its needs from other countries, Instead, 
Burma bas received Soviet equipment, Soviet 
capital goods, Soviet machinery, and along 
with all this, Soviet technicians and replace- 
ment parts which, of course, have to come 
from the Soviet Union. The ultimate con- 
sequence of such an agreement would be 
increasing economic dependence. And this 
economic dependence inevitably erodes a na- 
tion's political independence. 

It has not taken Burma's leaders long to 
recognize some of the hazards implicit in 
Soviet barter arrangements. The former 
Prime Minister of Burma is reported to have 


said that anyone who agrees to barter “when 


he can get cash is out of his mind.” There 
has been much dissatisfaction in Burma with 
the results of its agreements with the Soviet 
Union, both as to price and quality of the 
goods. 

Much resentment has likewise been pro- 
voked by the Communist Chinese practice of 
buying rice from Burma at fictitious prices, 
and then selling it to Burma's own customers, 
including Ceylon, Pakistan, and even Japan. 
This, of course, has the effect of enmeshing 
the free countries in the Communist eco- 
nomic webb, while at the same time reducing 
the amount of rice which the free countries 
can market. 

To recognize such hazards is the first step 
in resolving them. The Burmese Government 
is fully cognizant of their extent. For my 
part, I am confident that it will eventually 
find the solution to them. 

The cultural heritage of the peoples of our 
two countries may be dissimilar; but in a 
number of important respects they are very 
much alike; they both possess the eternal 
qualities of self-reliance and resourcefulness. 
In both America and Burma, character, cour- 
age and self-reliance rank with national and 
individual honor. And the Burmese possess 
all of these qualities in abundance. Only a 
people of stern fiber could have overcome the 
discouraging obstacles which Burma faced 
after the Second World War. 

Like a number of other countries, Burma 
had suffered enormous destruction. Her 
transportation system, industry, and econ- 
omy were virtually shattered. The Gov- 
ernment faced a succession of crises with 
disorders and insurrections in every region 
of the country, often fomented by the Com- 
munists. The Government of Burma met 
this challenge. It gradually restored law 
and order. Its progress since those early 
terrible days is a heartening and inspiring 
saga of determination, of courageous leader- 
ship, and of hard work. 
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I rejoice with you that Burma Is again 
on its feet. Its people can feel justly proud 
of their achievement. It is true that dur- 
ing the critical period of 1951-53, the 
United States provided the limited sum of 
$20 million in ald, But since 1953 the 
Burmese Government has been on its own. 

I do not mean to suggest that Burma's 
problems are over. Very serious problems 
still remain. Fortunately, however, in the 
vital matter of subsistence, the Burmese are 
able to feed themselves. The country is not 
one which, like some others I have visited, 
has such limited resources that outside aid is 
necessary to keep its people from starving. 
Burma has, in addition, considerable natu- 
ral resources which are not developed, po- 
tential sources of power, and excellent pros- 
pects for further growth of its industries. 

But Burma has other problems. It has 
needs on which some of its neighbors seek 
to capitalize, both in an economic and a 
political way. The Burmese Government is 
very conscious of all this. With admirable 
resolve it has tried to meet the country's spe- 
cial economic needs without endangering its 
national existence as a free people. 

We in the United States have a vital in- 
terest in supporting the efforts of other 
nations to remain free and independent. It 
is our hope that through understanding of 
our motives, we can succeed in convincing 
those nations whose basic interests are iden- 
tical with ours, that we have no concealed 
designs; that we do not wish to subvert their 
institutions or dominate their governments; 
and that the cultivation of international 
understanding and fellowship, such as you 
are undertaking here at Bucknell, will with 
patience and tolerance usher in an era of 
permanent peace, for the greater glory of 
mankind. 


United States Academy for Diplomats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt], I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “United States Academy for 
Diplomats,” written by George Todt and 
published in the Valley Times of North 
Hollywood, Calif., of Wednesday, March 
6, 1957, together with a statement by the 
Senator from South Dakota. 


There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MUNDT 

A few days ago I introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 65 for the purpose of establish- 
ing an academy for foreign diplomats. 
Many newspaper writers have commented 
favorably on this proposal and I have re- 
ceived a number of letters in support of it. 

Mr. George Todt, who writes an interesting 
column for the Valley Times in North Holly- 
wood, devoted his column on Wednesday, 
March 6, to the desirability of establishing 
such an academy, and I should like to have 
this column printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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[From the Valley Times, North Hollywood, 
Calif., of March 6, 1957] 


UNITED States ACADEMY For DIPLOMATS 


(By George Todt) 
“Strange how much you've got to know— 
Before you know how little you know.” 
—Anonymous. 


Wouldn’t it be the course of wisdom for 
the American people to establish a sort of 
West Point or Annapolis for training of per- 
sonnel in the field of foreign affairs or foreign 
diplomacy? 

One solon who thinks we should is astute 
Senator Kant. Murr. of South Dakota. He 
recently offered a joint resolution (Senate 
Joint Resolution 65) in the Senate provid- 
ing for the study of the possibility and 
desirability of establishing a United States 
Foreign Service Academy. Said Senator 
Munor: 

“It seems quite obvious, in view of the 
large amounts of money we are spending 
today in the field of diplomacy and in the 
field of so-called mutual defense, with the 
cold war having the temperature it con- 
stantly engenders, that it would be good 
economy and good judgment on our part to 
prepare and educate a trained corps of For- 
eign Service officers by sending them through 
the kind of institution I envisage before 
they go abroad to represent us in the tricky 
world in which we live. 

“Obviously, if our diplomats make serious 
errors, it could result in a terrible war, the 
cost for one hour of which would more than 
pay the cost for such an academy.” 

This seems to me to be a wise provision, 
and one which certainly should have been 
implemented long before this day. Events 
of the past two decades, in which we have 
been driven from pillar to post on the world 
stage, indicate that we could do much better 
in the diplomatic field than has thus far 
been the case. Perhaps a better trained pro- 
fessional corps is at least part of the answer. 

However, before we get our hopes trained 
on sights too high in this instance, let me 
point out a couple of obvious factors. In 
the first place, there have been previous at- 
tempts to get this kind of legislation enacted 
by Members of the House and the Senate— 
but their efforts have invariably come to 
naught, 

In the second place, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 65 doesn't provide for the establishment 
of such an academy for Foreign Service offi- 
cers once it is passed—but only for a com- 
mission of 12 members to study the de- 
sirability of establishing such an institution. 


It is to report back to Congress, in its final 


stage of closeout, on or before January 1, 
1960. Interim reports will be made be- 
tween the date of passage of the bill and 
the final-report date mentioned. There 
doesn't seem to be any special hurry in this 
case. 

Composition of the proposed commis- 
sion on the Academy of Foreign Service is 
designated as follows: (a) Four appointed 
by the President of the United States, 2 of 
these from the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and 2 from private life; (b) 4 ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 2 
of these frem the Senate, and 2 from pri- 
vate life; and (c) 4 appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 2 of these 
from the House and 2 from private life—a 
total of 12. 

This seems like a good move, but why 
no sense of urgency here? There's a job 
which really needs to be done in this case, 
so why not get on with it? In these trou- 
bled times—in which we have had the major 
portion of the non-Communist world's 
global burden shifted on us—is there any 
excuse for fiddling while Rome burns? 
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The President’s National Council on 
Youth Fitness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most widely known publications in the 
country is the Sporting News, published 
in St. Louis, Mo., by the respected J. G. 
Taylor Spink, with the assistance of his 
son, C. C. Johnson Spink. There is prob- 
ably not a sportswriter of standing who 
does not greet the weekly appearance of 
the Sporting News as something speak- 
ing with authority on major league base- 
ball and many other sports. 

Many a boy growing up in America has 
learned to read the Sporting News with 
pleasure, and the Spink publication is 
headed by people who have always felt 
that the physical fitness of American 
youth is important. Their work in the 
sports field has contributed a great deal 
to the thinking of young people coming 
into the prime of manhood, 

It was entirely appropriate that the 
recent St. Louis engagements of Shane 
McCarthy, executive director of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's National Council on 
Youth Fitness, should have been wel- 
comed at a breakfast given by J. G 
Taylor Spink. Under permission to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, I offer for 
the Recorp the following articles from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
(By Bob Broeg) 

St. Louis was urged yesterday to give back 
its sidewalks to the kids and encouraged to 
take its young sons and daughters out of the 
grandstand and onto the field, making them 
exercise minded as well as sports conscious. 

The appeal was made by Shane MacCar- 
thy, executive director of President Eisen- 
hower’s National Council on Youth Fitness. 

The tall and trim educator-lecturer, speak- 
ing with more than a trace of Ireland in 
his cultured delivery, entertained and in- 
formed about 30 city sports, youth activity, 
physical education, and business leaders in- 
vited to a University Club breakfast by 
J. G. Taylor Spink, publisher of the Sport- 
ing News. 

The idea in MacCarthy’s talk and a ques- 
tion-and-answer session that followed was 
to create a guide for a local youth fitness 
committee expected to be formed shortly. 
And if the St. Loulsans make as good an 
impression on their fellow citizens as Mac- 
Carthy did in stumping for the President's 
project, this area is certain to have better- 
conditioned young folks—and maybe older 
ones, too. 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE SONS 


“There's no doubt,“ said MacCarthy. 
smiling in agreement at a point made bY 
Walter Eberhardt, St. Louis University vet- 
eran physical education director, “that my 
5 boys (ranging from 4 years to 18) enjoy 
competing in calisthenics only because 
practice what I preach, exercising with them. 
Physical fitness is as much primarily the 
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family's responsibility as moral and spir- 
itual guidance.” 


MacCarthy is at his task, seeking to create 
Greater interest in youth fitness, because 
President Eisenhower and other Federal of- 

have been alarmed by failure of 
American boys to compete favorably with 
European youngsters in scientific physical 
fitness tests. 

Rejection figures show 34.5 percent of the 
United States young men unable to pass se- 
lective service requirements. As a likely 
reason, MacCarthy said, a survey in New 
England showed a high degree of youth 
Obesity, not from excessive food intake, but 
trom inadequate physical activity. 

“Thirteen of the sixteen great civilizations 
the world has known decayed of dry-rot, soft- 
Ress,” the lecturer said. “When a nation is 
At its peak, as we are, energy must be spent 

stay there. Otherwise, there's only one 
Way to go—down,” 

Challenging our pattern of life,” as he 
Put it, MacCarthy noted the national tend- 
ency to ride rather than walk to the corner 
Market or drugstore. 

A VOTE FOR WALKING, CYCLING 
“Two of the great natural body condi- 
tioners, walking and cycling, are hecoming 
arts.“ he said. “and the proof is the 
shocking contrast of deserted sidewalks and 
crowded streets. We're widening streets and 
wing sidewalks and, in fact, in fashion- 
Able suburbia we're eliminating sidewalks all 
together. 

“Why prohibit our young people from 
skating and cycling on the sidewalks? It's 
far lees dangerous for the vanishing pe- 
destrian there than the increasingly busy 
and hazardous streets are for the young- 
sters,” 

Recently in New York when he was asked 
What the country’s largest city could do as 
an example of encouraging more walking, 
Toller skating, and cycling, for instance, 

acCarthy said he had suggested blocking 
Off fashionable Fifth Avenue on Sunday, To 

-raising Manhattan city fathers, he 
Posed the rhetorical question: 
“Can you afford to do less for the welfare 
Of your children than when you cut off the 
street during the height of a business 
Week for a ticker-tape and confetti parade 
for a foreign celebrity?” 
FOREST PARK: TOO MANY CARS 


Asked for an evaluation of Forest Park, 
MacCarthy praised the beauty and size of 
famous St. Louis landmark, but said: 
“Frankly, it disappointed me because it's 
cut through by too many roads used by 
many cars. The arterial factor has 
n emphasized to the point the human 
Tactor is gone. 

“The inconvenience of the adult will help 
Youth fitness greatly. To illustrate, wouldn't 
it be forth a few extra minutes of the father's 

e driving to work—by not cutting through 
the park—so that his boy and others could 
Play, walk, run, skate, and cycle in safety?” 

Although favoring increased playground 
factlities—and he was aware St. Louis has 
lagged behind other ma jor cities in its play- 
Sounds and community centers—MacCarthy 
said playgrounds weren't enough, that recre- 
ational facilities within the block or at the 

rstep were necessary. 

In the hot competitive nature of play- 
round sports, the kid who doesn't have the 
Skill is painfully aware of his shortcomings 
and frequently drops out.” he said, noting 
that his own boys, who later turned out to 

© good school athletes, had shied away 
from playgrounds. 

“So I took down the barbecue pit in my 
yard and put up a basketball court,“ Mac- 

hy said. “Kids are kings in their own 
yard. And we've all had fun. That's 
the test of physical fitness, making it fun.” 
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TRAIN ALL, NOT FEW 

MacCarthy agreed with Louis Kittlaus, di- 
rector of physical education for the board 
of education, that the problem was the many, 
not the few, the average youngster more than 
the star athlete, though he noted that even 
the superior athlete needed a fitness plan in 
later life, too, to avoid the obesity and soft- 
ness blamed partly by many medical men for 
the high incidence of heart disease. 

“I'm strongly for organized team sports, 
but by themselves I'm afraid they're not 
quite enough because the Olympics and other 
factors point to the trend which shows that 
though our athletes are developing greater 
speed they're also less durable than before. 
One of my boys, to personalize this, was a 
good basketball player, yet he could do only 
one push-up, his arms were so weak. Then 
he began exercising with me. Now he can 
really do the pushups—and he's a better 
basketball player, too.” 

MacCarthy, asked for his opinion of day- 
light saving time in a health and recreation 
program, said: 

“I'm for it strongly so that there can be 
greater joint family fitness activity, which 
necessarily must be after the breadwinner 
comes home and usually before dark.“ 


From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat] 

It's time to get off your seat and on feet 
and St. Louis, in accordance with President 
Eisenhower's youth fitness program, will do 
something about it in the near future. 

The ball started rolling on the fitness pro- 
gram here at a breakfast meeting given by 
J. G. Taylor Spink, publisher of the Sporting 
News for civic officials, physical education 
leaders, and Dr. Shane MacCarthy, executive 
director of the Council on Youth Fitness. 

MacCarthy, a silver-tongued Irishman who 
doesn’t mince words about the state of the 
Nation fitness, urged St. Louisans to form 
a committee as soon as possible to set up a 
workable program that will have the local 
citizens doing more walking, bicycling, roller 
skating, tennis playing or a hundred other 
forms of sports and exercise. 

“The lack of durability among Americans 
is an established fact,” Dr. MacCarthy told 
the meeting at the University Club. “Presi- 
dent Eisenhower ordered the program set up 
when he saw some of the fitness reports of 
young Americans entering military service. 
Their lack of durability and strength was 
almost alarming. y 

“What we are really trying to do Is raise 
the human octane rating and get rid of 
some of the softness in Americans. Com- 
petitive sports fill only part of the need. 
We nrust have some form of exercise and 
athletics for all the youth of America.” 

The word “youth” covers a broad field for 
Dr. MacCarthy, who is a noted political 
scientist and lecturer. At 48, he still takes 
part in tennis, backyard. basketball (with his 
5 sons in Washington), and in bicycling. 

“It's amazing how few people bother to 
walk any more,” Dr. MacCarthy said. “We 
jump in our automobiles just to ride a block 
or two to the store. What's wrong with 
walking, anyway?” 

Dr. MacCarthy has facts and figures to 
back up the lack of durability among Amer- 
icans, 

“Just look at the number of leg injuries 
suffered by athletes,” he points out. “And 
in the Olympic games it was firmly estab- 
lished that after 1,500 meters we weren't 
very good in the running events. What we 
need is a ground swell of community effort 
to overcome our lethargy." 

When Dr. MacCarthy assumed his duties 
last September at the request of the Goy- 
ernment, he set out almost singlehanded 
to get thé Nation on its feet. The coun- 
cil which he heads reads like a Who's who in 
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Government. There are five Cabinet mem- 
bers on the committee and Vice President 
Nixon is the chairman. 

Some of Dr, MacCarthy’s ideas seem revo- 
lutionary, but nonetheless make sense to 
communities and physical-education people 
who have tried them. Kansas City is mak- 
ing great progress, he noted. Boys. clubs 
have been established, playgrounds are being 
kept open later to accommodate youths and 
the community on the whole is become fit- 
hess conscious. 

“Just look at St. Louis,” he declared. 
“You've got 40,000 roller-skating rinks and 
bike tracks. I mean the city's streets. 
What's wrong with barricading some of these 
streets.on Sundays and opening them to peo- 
ple who want to exercise and take part in 
recreation and sports activities? Not a 
thing. All you need is community effort.” 

Dr. MacCarthy proposed to the city of 
New York recently that it close off Fifth 
Avenue on Sundays and convert it to recrea- 
tional p a 

Nothing has been done about this pro- 
posal yet. But it has the officials of the 
Nation's largest city thinking seriously about 
the matter and that's exactly what he wants 
them todo, The same holds true with every 
community, right down to smallest, 


National Survey of Fishing and 
Hunting 
SPEECH 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the resolution (H. Res. 190) re- 
questing the- President for certain informa- 
tion pertaining to the 1958 budget, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, last week 
during the floor debate on the corn and 
feed grain program, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH] used as a partial 
basis for his argument that economy is 
needed in Government a publication re- 
cently published under the supervision 
of the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service in the Department of the In- 
terior. 

At that time I questioned the gentle- 
man’s use of the publication as a suit- 
able example for his illustration. Upon 
study of the material in my file, I find 
that my objections were completely justi- 
fied. In fact, my investigation shows 
that the gentleman was incorrect in 
using the publication A National Sur- 
vey of Fishing and Hunting in an at- 
tempt to make his point. The gentle- 
man’s attempt to depreciate the good 
work of the Fish and Wildlife Service is 
unjustified. I am quite certain that if 
he had known the facts he would not 
have used this booklet as an example. 
Governmental economy, in my opinion, 
can better be achieved by curtailing pro- 
grams which have outlived their useful- 
ness—and such as foreign and others 
which have become an intolerable and 
unrewarding drain upon the American 
people. 
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So that my colleagues will have the 
correct information I will give them this 
brief background of the National Survey 
of Fishing and Hunting and the reasons 
for its publication. 

First, and understand this clearly, not 
1 cent of regularly appropriated moneys 
was used’ either to undertake this long- 
needed survey or to publish the collected 
data in concise form for public infor- 
mation. ‘This survey was financed out 
of the administrative funds specified in 
the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
Act of 1937 and the Federal Aid in Fish 
Restoration Act of 1950. As many of my 
colleagues know these two fine national 
programs are actually financed by fish- 
ermen and hunters by means of special 
excise taxes on arms and ammunition, 
and on fishing rods, reels, and creels. 

Contrary to the charges of the gentle- 
man from Virginia, the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service hired not one 
single opinion taker to canvass “the 
country for 2 months to get the data 
upon which another horde of officehold- 
ers produced this wonderful piece of 
work here.“ This study was undertaken 
and the report made by a statistical firm, 
expert in taking such large sample sur- 
veys, Crossley S-D Surveys, Inc., of New 
York City, under contract to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. This compilation 
of data cost $134,000, which, as I pointed 
out previously, was borne out of admin- 
istrative funds from the Federal aid in 
wildlife and fish restoration programs, 

The study was conducted at the direc- 
tion of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
largely as a result of a request by the 
International Association of Game, Fish, 
and Conservation Commissioners, repre- 
senting the fish and game departments 
of 48 States. The Association, at its 
annual meeting in September 1954, 
recommended that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service contract with an independent 
survey organization for a nationwide 
economic survey of expenditures and 
number of participants in recreational- 
fishing and hunting activities through- 
out the Nation. It was further recom- 
mended by this association as well as by 
many national conservation organiza- 
tions, that the study be financed from 
the Federal aid programs. 


The reason for a single national study 
conducted by one organization is clear. 
For years individual States have con- 
ducted studies with varying emphasis 
and degree of coverage on the number 
of persons that hunt and fish. Because 
these studies varied considerably both 
in scope and coverage, the results were 
not comparable, and had little actual 
value for compiling a national picture 
of the numbers of our citizens who hunt 
and fish and the total business created 
by their outdoor activity. 

In its simplest sense, this study was 
motivated by the recognized need for in- 
formation about the number of Ameri- 
cans that hunted, fished, or did both. 
Since continuation of fishing and hunt- 
ing opportunity depends on the wise 
management of the fish and game re- 
sources on which these recreational pur- 
suits depend, the economic benefits from 
fishing and hunting, as well as the num- 
ber of persons who participate are an 
indication of the value of fish and wild- 
life conservation, 
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Gentlemen, never before have we had 
available such a complete compilation of 
information. Its implication is reveal- 
ing—and startling. 

One in every three households in the 
United States in 1955 had one or more 
fishermen or hunters—20,813,000 persons 
fished, 11,784,000 persons hunted, and 
25 million both hunted and fished in 1955. 

The business generated by these per- 
sons for tackle, guns, equipment, and 
such services as food, lodging, and travel 
amounted to nearly $3 billion. 

Contrast this to household expendi- 
tures for electricity in 1955 which 
amounted to $3.2 billion; telephone and 
telegraph at $3.1 billion; physicians serv- 
ites $3.1 billion; radio and television re- 
ceivers, records, and similar expenditures 
at $2.4 billion. Hunting and fishing ex- 
penditures are significantly larger than 
the estimated $1.7 billion spent for all 
spectator amusements such as movies, 
theaters, concerts, football, baseball, 
basketball, and other sports. 

From the foregoing, you can see that 
hunting and fishing are without question 
the top outdoor recreational pastimes 
of the American people. Conservation- 
ists long have suspected this, but prior 
to the study leading to publication of 
the National Survey of Fishing and 
Hunting, there was no factual basis for 
their assumptions. 

Now we come to the very real purpose 
of the study. Armed with this important 
information, the Nation’s wildlife ad- 
ministrators are going to be able to pro- 
gram their functions and justify appro- 
priations so as to make sure that hunt- 
ing and fishing opportunity can be main- 
tained for Americans of today as well as 
in the future. Knowing how many peo- 
ple hunt and fish, how far they traveled, 
their requirements for such things as 
food and lodging, and their many other 
expenditures provides administrators— 
as well as businessmen—with a real set 
of values on public modes and move- 
ments. 

In addition the publication is an im- 
portant document for businessmen, and 
State and regional travel and tourist 
agencies. From the assembled informa- 
tion there can be assimilated useful in- 
formation—relating to the business op- 
portunities that are generated by and 
can be augmented by our immense na- 
tional appetite for hunting and fishing. 
In short, this study measured the pulse 
beat of a vast outdoor recreational pur- 
suit and presented information which 


will be of paramount importance to na- 


tural resources administrators and busi- 
nessmen for many years to come. 


Mr. Chairman, it is evident that the 
gentleman from Virginia did not know 
the background of the National Survey 
of Fishing and Hunting when he held it 
in ridicule before the House last week. 
He obviously did not know that it was 
the sportsmen of America—all 25 mil- 
lion of them—who both requested and 
paid for this very worthwhile study and 
booklet. 

I include the following letter: 

Untrep STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1957. 

We are pleased to send you herewith a copy 
of a report recently completed by the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service on the eco- 
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nomic survey of fishing and hunting in the 
United States. This report is designed to 
show the extent and character of participa- 
tion in these outdoor sports by Americans in 
calendar year 1955, 

You will be interested to note that 1 out 
of every 3 households in the United States 
contains at least 1 person who hunted or 
fished in 1955. The total participation in- 
cluded 25 million persons 12 years of age or 
over. In pursuit of these sports they spent 
nearly $3 billion in 1955. This is about equal 
to the amount spent for electricity by all the 
households in the United States in the 
same year. > 

A number of the other figures on the sur- 
vey, which are included in the report, may be 
of interest to you. 

The survey was made by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of this Department in re- 
sponse to a request from the International 
Association of Game, Fish, and Conservation 
Commissioners. This is the principal organi- 
zation of the directors and commissioners of 
the 48 State fish and game departments. AS 
you win note, the survey was done under 
contract with the Fish and Wildlife Service 
by the Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., a prom!- 
nent independent surveying and opinion 
firm. The cost of the survey was financed 
from proceeds of the special excise taxes on 
sporting arms and ammunition and on cer- 
tain types of sport fishing equipment, These 
funds are normally used for Federal aid to 
the States in wildlife and fish restoration. 
In any event, no general tax funds were used 
to finance the survey; it was paid for entirely 
from proceeds of the special excise taxes. 
Funds used to pay the cost of the survey 
otherwise would have been allotted to the 
States to finance their Federal aid programs. 

We recognize that the principal values of 
fishing and hunting cannot be measured in 
monetary terms. These principal values are 
the contribution which they make to the 
health and well-being of our citizens. Never- 
theless the survey report indicates that fish 
and wildlife resources create a good deal of 
business in the economic channels of the 
country. j 

We believe the magnitude of participation 
by the people of the Nation in hunting and 
fishing and the amount they spend give in- 
creased emphasis to fish and wildlife conser- 
vation, which is to be reflected in the ex- 
panded overall program now being developed 
by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

As yo ho doubt know, this intensified pro- 
gram was made possible by the favorable and 
sympathetic attention given to our vital fish 
and wildlife resources by the Congress. 

We shall be pleased to respond to any ques- 
tions you have regarding the survey or the 
report, or to furnish you with supplementary 
material. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross LIAN. 
Assistant Secretary- 


The National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the column 
by Holmes Alexander, from the Indian- 
apolis Star of February 28, 1957. 

Mr. Alexander points out the curious 


developments which have given our 


country the leadership in arming other 
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Nations and maintaining a standing 
army in peacetime. 

“How the Founding Fathers would 
hate it,” says Mr. Alexander. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNCLE Sam IN Minz oF MILTTARY DILEMMA 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


WaSHINGTON.—Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson has a heavy hand, but he often uses 
It to write the truth in big, bold characters. 
Im not referring here to his crack about 
draft-dodging recruits to the National Guard. 
What he said may be true but it’s not 
nearly so important as several other things 
he said before the House Armed Services 
Committee. He raised in my mind the ques- 
tion of whether American military might is 
shaping the world in our image, or shaping 
we United States into some alien form, or 

For example, the American ideal has sl- 
Ways been that of a military establishment 
as small as possible. The Founding Fathers 
had good reason to fear the results of a large 
Standing army, and this distrust has eon- 
tinued in American minds. Well, what's 
happened? Because of us, the British are 
Cutting their military garrisons everywhere. 
With those American divisions in NATO 
and the United States Air Force basing 
its atom bombers in England, Great Britain 
doesn’t need as much defense. She is with- 
drawing several units from West Europe and 
demobilizing a number of reserve groups. 

It’s a funny way for America to be re- 
shaping the world with peace-loving Ameri- 
Can ideals, but there you are. Britain is by 
no means the only lucky nation which is 
Cutting down military expenditures. France 
Is able to do this because of the sheltering 
arm of the United States. West Germany, 
Once the Prussian's delight, has become so 
Pacific under American care and protection 
that the young German's compulsory mili- 
tary service is merely for 1 year. The gov- 
ernment which follows Chancellor Adenaucr 
may even eliminate that. All over the world, 
wherever American military might permits 
it, the natives are keeping their boys at home 
and saving thelr money instead of buying 
arms 


Secretary Wilson didn't say this, but it was 
the picture he painted. He did note that 
the sacrifice which the United States makes 
to supply soldier boys is greater than in any 
other free world nation, Our general popu- 
lation is rising about 11.2 percent a year. 
But the population in the 18- to 24-year age 
Froup has dropped by 5.8 percent since 1950. 

ants and older persons live longer because 
Standards of medical care are very high, One 
result is that in order to put 2,800,000 per- 
Sons into military uniform, we sre drawing 
More heavily on our youth supply than is 
generally known. 

Other nations, by keeping their boys at 
home and their money out of wasteful mili- 
tary hardware, are following the American 


Peace-loving ideal. And what about America, 


herself? Have we lost some freedom of 
Choice about the size of our Military Estab- 
lishment? 

Mr. Wilson gave a plain afirmative an- 
Swer to this one. There was a staff study, 
he said, on the possibility of reducing mili- 
tary personnel by 890,000 over a 3-year pe- 
riod. It was a dandy idea by our own ideals 
and by the example of Britain and other 
allied nations. But Secretary Wilson found 
it “not justified considering the present 
international situation (it) would 
have an impact abroad which the free world 
Could ill afford.” 

That isn't all. Just as we have very little 
freedom of choice about cutting our forces, 
£0 we have very little choice about adding 
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to them. “A sudden increase of our mili- 
tary budget,” Mr. Wilson told the committee, 
“would be * * * misunderstood all over the 
world.” He explained under questioning 
that an increase would alarm Russia and 
might precipitate a war—and this we are 
dead against. 

So evidently we are pinioned to a certain 
military posture. We are forbidden by our 
friends to relax and by our enemies to make 
a threatening move, As a result of neces- 
sity, we have set out to make military careers 
more attractive than the Founding Fathers 
ever contemplated to American youth. By 
wage hikes and fringe benefits Mr. Wilson's 
regime has lifted the GI reenlistment rate 
from 24 percent to 44 percent; has increased 
the ratio of reserve officers who stay in the 
service from 1 out of 6 to 1 out of 4; has 
“slowly increased" the numbers of young 
doctors and dentists content to stay in the 
services. 

How the Founding Fathers would hate it! 
American military policy now makes for- 
eigners more peace-loving and makes Ameri- 
cans more reconciled to living in an armed 
camp. -We didn’t, heaven knows, plan it 
that way—but there it is. 


The Talented Mind: An Opportunity and 
an Obligation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE-OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning it was my rare privilege to listen, 
along with many others, to an address 
entitled The Talented Mind: An Oppor- 
tunity and an Obligation,” delivered by 
Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, United States 
Navy, Chief of the Naval Reactors 
Branch, Division of Reactor Develop- 
ment, United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and Assistant Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Ships for Nuclear Propulsion. 
The occasion was the award banquet of 
the science talent search sponsored by 
the Westinghouse Educational Founda- 
tion. On that occasion 40 brilliant boys 
and girls of America received awards. 

Mr, President, the address by Admiral 
Rickover is one of the finest on the sub- 
ject I have ever heard, and I hope all 
Members of the Senate will take the time 
to read it. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TALENTED MIND: AN OPPORTUNITY AND 
AN OBLIGATION f 
(Address by Rear Adm. H. G. Rickover, U. S. 

Navy, Chief, Naval Reactors Branch, Divi- 

sion of Reactor Development, U. S. Atomic 

Energy Commission, and Assistant Chief 

of the Bureau of Ships for Nuclear Pro- 

pulslon, at the awards banquet of the 
science talent search sponsored by West- 
inghouse Educational Foundation, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Washington, D. C., Monday, 

March 11, 1957) 

As I look at the bright faces of the young 
men and women whose achievement we have 
come here to honor, I am impressed with 
the thought: How fortunate are these young 
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people. Fortunate in that God has blessed 
you with an endowment which is priceless, 
What has been given all of you—the 40 
winners, as well as the 260 runners-up—is 
the most lasting, the most persistently sat- 
isfying, the most all-round useful of natural 
endowments—a really good mind. 

I trust that you will not let yourselves 
be proud of this gift. It reflects no particu- 
lar credit on you. Nor is it a guaranty of 
success in life. Rather does it resemble a 
vein of precious metal embedded in rock— 
valuable only when it has been mined in- 
telligently and laboriously. But with it, an 
unusual opportunity is granted you to de- 
velop yourselves into successful human 
beings in a field of activity where success 
must always be rare and difficult. 

You are here tonight because you have 
already taken the first step toward making 
use of your good fortune. You have given 
that good mind of yours what it most needs— 
exercise in meeting an intellectual chal- 
lenge. In doing this you have shown your- 
selves worthy of the endowment with which 
you have been blessed. You have demon- 
strated that you can marshal the ambition 
and stick-to-itiveness which a good mind de- 
mands. You have taken the first step toward 
success In your chosen fields, but only the 
first. 

Like most of today's youth, you must 
at times have felt that you missed some- 
thing exciting and important because you 
were born in the 20th century, at a time 
when almost all frontier areas of this coun- 
try had disappeared and with them the ad- 
venture formerly enjoyed by many a young 
man and woman, of hewing out their destiny, 
dependent on no power on earth byt their 
own will and ability. Today there is hardly 
a spot on this globe which has not been dis- 
covered and mapped. For most people, life, 
while doubtless more comfortable, lacks the 
spice of discovery and adventure so dear to 
young spirits. . 

Yet it is precisely in this respect that your 
good fortune manifests itself most dramati- 
cally, for you carry in your own minds po- 
tentialities for adventure and discovery not 
shared by most of your contemporaries. You 
have as many opportunities for exciting lv- 
ing as people born a hundred or more years 
ago; different in kind, perhaps, but oppor- 
tunities not one whit less exciting and re- 
warding than those which vanished at the 
turn of this century. 

Capable and ambitious young people could 
once fashion their lives by their own efforts 
in wild and unmapped areas of the physical 
world; you can be pioneers today in the wild 
and unmapped world of science. In the 
short span of three centuries, since man first 
learned to think and experiment scientifi- 
cally, enormous advances have been made. 
But enough remains to be discovered and 
mapped to guarantee excitement and adven- 
ture to more young scientists and engineers 
than we are likely to have for many years to 
come. 

I recommend that you make your life an 
adventure of the mind. This will at times 
be hard, but always deeply rewarding. When 
you reap the fruits of your own intellectual 
labor you will experience the satisfaction of 
having proved yourselves good cultivators of 
the talents given you by providence. Over 
and above all this, you will know that yours 
is a kind of pioneering which yields not alone 
personal gain and satisfaction, but it also 
contributes significantly to the economic 
and hence the political strength and security 
of our country. This you will find the great- 
est reward of all. 

There never has been a time in the history 
of our country when it so greatly needed the 
services of its talented youth. One hundred 
and eighty years ago, this Nation was born 
on s new continent, sparsely populated by 
4 million people. Seldom has a new nation 
started life under such favorable circum- 
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stances. Not the least of these was the po- 
litical inheritance which enabled the 
Founding Fathers to devise a form of gov- 
ernment marvelously suited to a vast land 
with fabulous natural resources which had 
to be developed by a small population. The 
Constitution insured fullest scope for each 
individual's abilities. Moreover, our con- 
tinuing scarcity of labor helped us to hold 
fast to that basic respect of the individual 
which the first settlers brought with them 
from England, and which is the foundation 
of our democratic way of life. 

The open frontier kept us socially mobile 
and therefore checked any tendency toward 
the class barriers which are so apt to accom- 
pany advances in civilization, and which are 
characteristic of most highly civilized but 
static societies. Respect for the individual, 
full opportunities for all, abundance of land 
and natural resources, and a government 
eminently suited to our particular needs 
built this Nation into the formidable giant 
it is today. 

In recent years, however, some of the foun- 
dations upon which we have built in the 
past have begun to crumble or have vanished 
altogether. Instead of 4 million people, lost 
in a vast wilderness hardly touched by man, 
we now have 170 million, increasing an- 
nually by 3 million, or almost as many new 
Americans as lived here on the eve of the 
Revolution. In fact, we may soon reach 
a density of population close to that of the 
old countries of Europe. Virtually no good 
free land is left: much of the wilderness 
which nurtured the free spirit of earlier 
Americans has all but been buried under 
factories, cities, and suburban developments, 
And, where even as recently as 50 years ago, 
we expérted 15 percent of our raw mate- 
rials, we now depend on the rest of the 
world for 10 percent of our raw material 
needs. 

The turning point occurred only a few 
years ago. Today our consumption of raw 
materials grows at a compound rate. If we 
continued to expand our consumption at 
this same pace for the next 25 years, our 
needs would reach a fantastic 80 percent of 
total world production, leaving only 20 per- 
cent for all other countries. Let me illus- 
trate with a few figures what this momen- 
tous change in our raw materials position, 
from a resources-exporting to a resources- 
importing country, portends for our eco- 
nomice health and political strength. 

Advances in medicine and public sanita- 
tion have quadruvled the world’s popula- 
tion since the middle of the 18th century, 
and population is increasing at a geometri- 
cal rate. Our own country has the highest 
percentage of natural increase in popula- 
tlon of the large industrial nations of the 
world—an increase which is higher even 
than the increase in Japan and Italy. Scien- 
tific calculations give us the astonishing 
estimate that 1 out of every 20 human be- 
ings who have ever trod this earth is alive 
today. 3 

This enormous and ever-growing popula- 
tion must now be fed, clothed, and housed 
by cultivating land which over vast areas has 
become depleted through erosion and faulty 
agriculture; by harvesting the products of 
the sea and of inland waters which likewise 
have become depleted by unintelligent over- 
fishing and by pollution; and by consuming 
irreplaceable mineral and fuel resources. 
The United States alone, for example, has 
consumed as much in irreplaceable mineral 
and fuel resources since 1914 as had then 
been used by all the world in all of the 5,000 
years of history since man first discovered 
bronze. And much of this priceless heritage 
has been and is being squandered in an 
appallingly wasteful manner. 

From a scarcely populated, fabulously re- 
sources-rich country 180 years ago we have 
changed to a densely populated, resources- 
poor country today. We are, of course, not 
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as poor in resources nor as heavily populated 
as most of the industrial powers of the world. 
We are still rich compared to such countries 
as Britain or Italy. In fact, with but 10 
percent of the population of the free world 
and 8 percent of its land area, we consume 
close to half the free world's volume of ma- 
terials. These figures are frequently used 
to illustrate that we have the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. What seems more 
significant to me, however, is that these fig- 
ures also indicate our increasing depend- 
ence on foreign countries for vitally needed 
minerals and fuels. At present, we are truly 
independent only in two metals: molybde- 
num and magnesium. When measured with 
our wealth of but a few short years ago, we 
are therefore poor, and we are poorer still 
when measured against our future needs. 

The shrinking of the once broad materials 
base of our industrial civilization makes us 
for the first time in our history dependent 
on foreign countries for materials basic to 
our technical organization. So far we have 
had no difficulty buying what we need 
abroad. We may, indeed, never have to face 
the disaster which threatened Europe's eco- 
nomic life when the flow of Mid-East oil was 
cut off for political reasons. But it would 
not be wise to count on this. We shall not 
remain truly free and powerful unless we 
compensate, to the fullest possible extent, 
for lack of materials resources within our 
own borders. There is one way, and only 
one way, that this can be done. It is by 
using far more effectively than heretofore 
our natural resources in brain power; we 
must substitute intellectual resources for 
diminishing materials resources. 

Applied to this problem, brainpower can 
devise ways of extracting at reasonable cost 
the considerable store of low-grade minerals 
and fuels still remaining to us which we are 
not utilizing today because of excessive cost 
in time and labor—thus taconite and shale 
oll may in time make up for the threatened 
deficit in high-grade ores and oil. It can 
discover ways of replacing scarce materials 
with plentiful materials heretofore con- 
sidered unusable, as aluminum is replacing 
scarcer copper. Trained minds may be able 
to relieve shortages of natural minerals and 
fuels by creating man-made substitutes as 
plastics and synthetic rubber have reduced 
our dependence on imported tin and natural 
rubber, or as atomic power may replace coal 
and oll. Similarly, synthetic products made 
from renewable resources may serve as sub- 
stitutes for irreplaceable materials. 

Perhaps we need brainpower most to teach 
us the folly of needlessly wasting the in- 
heritance of our children. Using irreplace- 
able materials resources is like using up 
your capital instead of learning to live on 
your interest or earnings. No matter how 
slowly we deplete capital, the day must come 
when we have nothing to leave our descend- 
ants. For almost two centuries we have been 
wasteful because we thought our natural re- 
sources were inexhaustible. 

It will take wise and intelligent guidance 
to change our ways. But eventually we may 
learn to deny ourselves today’s pleasures for 
the sake of leaving enough for our children 
to let them enjoy the blessings of civilized 
living. We may even learn to deny ourselves 
such pleasant luxuries as large, chrome- 
trimmed cars, powered by high-octane gas 
which discharges thousands of tons of scarce 
and irreplaceable lead into the air. Changes 
in national outlook such as these can only 
be pioneered by people whose minds are able 
to grasp the scientific problems involved, 
and who can make them understood by the 
average citizen. 

Tt is a truism needing no elaboration that 
as society becomes more complex technologi- 
cally, it needs proportionately more, as well 
as qualitatively better, trained professionals. 
Thus, while the population of the United 
States has doubled in the last 50 years, the 
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number of its professional men and women 
has quadrupled. We have today 5 times 
more engineers and 10 times more scientists 
than half a century ago and yet there are 
still not enough. To increase our national 
productivity by a given percentage annually 
we must increase our scientific and engineer- 
ing personnel almost twice as fast. With 
every step forward in technological progress, 
the Nation becomes more dependent on its 
trained brainpower. 

Moreover, the closer we come to scarcity 
of natural materials resources, the heavier 
grows our demand upon the quality of our 
trained manpower. Just as it is far easier 
to dig a lump of coal from a surface vein 
than it is to pump oll from a deep well, per- 
haps buried under tons of sea water, sò it is 
more difficult to release the power locked in 
the atom than the power held in falling 
water. Substitution of manmade for nat- 
ural resources, better utilization of inferior 
natural resources, elimination of waste—all 
these demand the raising of our entire body 
of engineering and scientific knowledge to a 
higher plateau. I can best illustrate this 
from my own experience. 

A nuclear powerplant consists of two dis- 
tinct parts: The reactor proper; and the heat 
exchangers, the valves, the pumps, etc., 
which draw power from the reactor and 
transform it into electricity. When we be- 
gan work on the first nuclear propulsion 
plant we expected that, in building the re- 
actor, radiation hazards would present us 
with unusual technical problems requiring 
greater scientific and engineering knowledge 
than had up to then been needed for con- 
struction of conventional power generators. 
For one thing, the constant bombardment of 
all metal parts of the reactor by neutrons 
would in time make the metal itself so radio- 
active as to change its composition, unless 
we could find metals resistant to such 
changes. In the end we had to develop two 
entirely new metals for reactors—zirconium 
and hafnium. We had not, however, ex- 
pected to meet almost as many tough prob- 
lems with the conventional components 
the nuclear plant. 

The problem here again was radiation 
hazards and resultant difficulty of access to 
‘all parts of a nuclear plant for inspection 
and repair. We spent much time and money 
testing each item to discover what was 
needed, Costly methods of trial and error 
had to be substituted for exact scientific 
knowledge, because such knowledge was not 
available In metallurgy. We did not know 
why conventional heat exchangers, pumps, 
valves, etc. worked with steam or hydro- 
electric powerplants but not with nuclear 
plants. Before we can develop a viable and 
competitive nuclear industry, we must raise 
metallurgy from an art to an exact science, 
for empirical methods cannot be used in- 
definitely in modern technology. 

In the past, man’s advances in technology 
have been slow whenever theoretical knowl- 
edge failed to move forward. Rome, for 
example, had everything she needed to build 
structures of reinforced concrete except the 
necessary theoretical knowledge of stresses. 
thrusts, and distribution of weights. From 
Egypt and Greece, Rome had inherited prac- 
tical knowledge in building structures based 
on lintel and post; from the Etruscans she 
had inherited the arch; and in Italy she 
found the raw materials from which she 
learned by accident to develop a hard and 
durable cement. Greece had already ex- 
perienced with strengthening masonry by 
imbedding iron rods in grooves. Had Rome 
been able to combine these methods with 
theoretical knowledge, she could have bullt 
her aqueducts and pipelines more durably 
and far less expensively with reinforced 
cement. 

In a sense we are today at the Roman 
stage as regards metallurgical science for 
reactor requirements. We must adyance 
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not only our knowledge of theoretical and 
applied nuclear physics but also our entire 
level of engineering and metallurgy. Sim- 
ilar advances in theoretical knowledge are 
Needed throughout the entire field of sci- 
ence and engineering if technical civiliza- 
tion is to be maintained and advanced in a 
Tesources-poor world. How successfully a 
country manages to raise Itself by its own 
bootstraps to ever higher stages of scien- 
tific and engineering competence will de- 
that country’s position in the world. 
The fate of our country rests in the hands 
Of those of its citizens whose natural en- 
dowments enable them to push back the 
boundaries of knowledge. 
You young people have the ability to grow 
empire builders of the intellectual 
realm, I hope that you will be inspired to 
Adventurous search beyond present bound- 
Arles. I hope that you will not let your- 
Selves be deflected from pursuing this aim 
by accepting positions having less intrinsic 
importance but greater material rewards. 
T hope that you will firmly withstand the 
Constant pressure by the advocates of the 
Greatest of modern fallacies—that material 
Possessions are the mark of the successful 
man. Man's acquisitive traits are not what 
make him great. Nor can true greatness be 
Measured in dollars and cents. What money 
Value can you assign a book on which the 
author has labored for years and which may 
iré you to actions having incalculable 
effects? Is it worth only its price of three 
or five dollars? How would you value the 
of paper on which Einstein scribbled 
the simple equation which in Its ultimate 
effects may preserve the freedom of the 
est by providing it with nuclear power to 
replace coal and oil? Is the pay you receive 
be the only measure of the value of your 
Job? No. Nothing material can ever give 
the intelligent man or woman such deep 
Satisfaction as successful solution of an 
Intellectual problem that challenges the 
mind. 
We are engaged in a grim duel. You are 
familiar with the threat to American tech- 
supremacy which may materialize if 
Russia succeeds in her ambitious program 
Of achieving world scientific and engineering 
macy by turning out vast numbers of 
Well-trained scientists and engineers. De- 
™ocracies move slower than totalitarian dic- 
ips. We have let our educational 
Problem grow much too big for comfort and 
Bafety. We are beginning to see now that we 
Must solve it without delay. Perhaps the 
Sreatest danger has been our failure to pro- 
Vide adequate educational opportunities for 
dur gifted youth and, in particular, to seek 
Sut the talented at an early age and to give 
an education which challenges their 
Minds and induces them to become trained 
Professionals. I am particularly happy, 
therefore, to be here tonight because the 
Science talent search sponsored by the West- 
ouse Electric Corp. is exactly the sort 
ot device we need to discover and develop 
greatest national resource—the young 
and woman with a really good mind. 
It is a typically American device in that it 
Tepresents an effort on the part of private 
Citizens to accept responsibility for a prob- 
lem usually considered to be the peculiar 
Tesponsibility of government. It has ever 
m characteristic of Americans that when 
faced with a community problem we do not 
Sit with folded hands waiting for govern- 
ment to solve it but pitch in ourselves. I 
Ope more and more corporations will pitch 
into the problem of fostering America's 
Wealth of young talent. And I hope that 
More and more talented young people will 
Make the fullest use of their intellectual 
endowments. Democracy is not merely a 
political and social device to insure that 
Under a popularly elected government each 
Citizen may enjoy complete personal free- 
dom, bounded only by the equal rights of 
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other citizens. It is far more than that. 
Democracy guarantees to the individual free- 
dom and opportunity to develop his mind and 
character to his maximum potential without 
hindrance from external sources so that he 
may put them to use not only for himself 
but for the community as well. 

Sometimes we forget that democracy is not 
® matter of rights alone; that it depends 
for its very life on acceptance of corollary 
duties. If democracy meant no more than 
freedom of each citizen to enjoy himself, 
provided in so doing he harmed no one else, 
it would be a shabby creed indeed for the 
people of a great country, an uninspiring 
banner under which to fight the enemies of 
freedom. 

The men who established this Nation and 
who devised the political institutions which 
have served us so well realized that democ- 
racy puts heavy obilgations upon the citizen. 
It demands of all of us that we participate 
wisely in choosing the men to govern us, and 
it places on those who have special talents 
the obligation to develop these talents to 
their fullest, and to apply them in the service 
of the common good. 


Long-Range Goal for Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by Livingston Hartley and pub- 
lished on the editorial page of the Wash- 
ington Post of March 6, 1957, pointing 
out the need of the United States for a 
long-range foreign-policy goal. This let- 
ter outlines the means whereby at least 
some general plan could be devised for 
determining a long-range goal for the 
United States, and I think it deserves 
wide circulation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LONG-RANGE GOAL FOR FOREIGN POLICY 


Widespread dissatisfaction with our for- 
eign policy at this time highlights one of our 
most serious national failings; lack of a 
long-range foreign-policy goal. 

The Communists possess such a goal in 
their blueprint for a Sovietized world. It 
serves both to give overall direction to the 
zigzag courses they steer and as a means of 
uniting all Communists who are not merely 
careerists. ` 

Since the completion of our westward ex- 
pansion in the last century, our national 
spokesmen have failed to specify any long- 
range goal for the Nation. When they have 
spoken of the further future, it has been in 
terms of nebulous hopes that a world order 
based on peace and justice will somehow be 
created. Their failure leaves us at a serious 
disadvantage in the conflict with Communist 
imperialism, indicated by confusion about 
the utility of our policies at home and lack 
of confidence in American leadership abroad. 

An effort to discern such a goal appears to 
have become practicable at the stage now 
reached in international development. Dur- 
ing the postwar years the world has been 
shrinking with unprecedented speed. Eco- 
nomic forces have steadily increased their 
relentless pressure for international integra- 
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tion, while modern weapons have made our 
entire planet one potential battlefield. The 
Communists have established political con- 
trol over one-third of the world’s population. 
Among the western nations, NATO, and Coal 
and Steel Community have forged unprece- 
Gented political ty. 

In the light of history, these developments 
and their implications for the future point 
directly toward an assumption which already 
has wide acceptance. That is the assumption 
that at some future time—perhaps centuries 
from now, perhaps only generations—man- 
kind, if it survives, will be united politically. 

On the basis of this assumption, determi- 
nation of a long-range goal for the United 
States appears a manageable problem. It is 
then basically a problem of deciding what 
types of conditions will best serve the inter- 
ests and welfare of the American people at 
the end of the road. If we can determine 
this in general terms, we will then be able to 
delineate, as we cannot do now, an ultimate 
objective for our policy. 

The shape of such an ultimate objective 
already appears dimly visible. Throughout 
history political integration has been 
brought about by two alternative means: 
by force or by agreement. World conquest 
is so contrary to our fundamental beliefs 
and ideals that we must expect, if it eventu- 
ates, that it will be effected by others. In- 
tegration by agreement hence appears the 
only process which would, at the end of the 
road, enable the American people to run 
their own internal affairs and maintain their 
own way of life. 

One means of determining such an objec- 
tive would be a commission, appointed by 
the President and Congress as was the 
Hoover Commission. It could be composed 
of leaders in American life best fitted for 
such a job, directed to study this problem 
as long as might prove necessary and sub- 
mit a public report of its findings. 

A report by a high-level body which dealt 
with the larger considerations involved and 
delineated an ultimate goal for the American 
people would produce many extensive ad- 
vantages at this time. It would provide our 
policymakers with a long-range objective to 
guide them in dealing with immediate prob- 
lems, It would also promote support for 
policies which lead clearly toward that ob- 
jective in Congress and among the American 
people, among our allies and, finally, among 
the “uncommitted” peoples, all of whom as- 
pire to avoid domination by others and to 
run their own internal affairs. 

It is possible, of course, that the inquiry 
suggested here might fail to produce agree- 
ment on any ultimate goal. But that would 
leave us no worse off than we are now. It 
might actually leave us far better off, since 
the inquiry would educate public thinking 
about long-range policies and their impli- 
cations, not only in our country but also in 
all free countries throughout the world. 

LIVINGSTON HARTLEY. 

WASHINGTON. 


The Postal Savings System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
regarding the effort to abandon the 
Postal Savings System, published in the 
Indianapolis Times of March 5, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S THe User? 


Postmaster General Summerfield has asked 
‘Congress to abandon the Postal Savings 
System, created in 1910 to provide a place 
where people in bankless small towns could 
save money. ; 

The Hoover Commission 2 years ago said 
the Postal Savings System could be liquidated 
at profit to the Government. Comptroller 
General Joseph Campbell and the Treasury 
have indorsed the idea. 

But in the Washington dispatch reporting 
this development was a line which said 
Deputy Postmaster General Maurice H. Stans 
assured the congressional committee no em- 
ployees would be unloaded if the postal sav- 
ings is liquidated. 

We don't need the cart, but we've gotta 
keep feeding the horse. 


Promotion of Child Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
no one in this Chamber who has not had 
the disagreeable experience of reading 
in the newspapers of some automobile 
accident in his hometown or in Wash- 
ington involving some youngster. The 
number of children killed or injured each 
year by accidents is one of the most 
serious sources of bereavement to count- 
less parents. 

Accordingly, I have been pleased to 
note that the enterprising Wisconsin 
Optometric Association has devised a 
contest designed to spotlight traffic 
safety. 

The current issue of the magazine the 
Wisconsin Optometrist, tells the story of 
this contest. It is open to any high- 
school boy or girl in my State. Prizes 
are awarded for the best essay entitled 
“I Didn't See“ in 250 words or less. 

In this connection, it might be noted 
that unfortunately only seven States re- 
quire motorists to undergo a visual ex- 
amination when they renew their oper- 
ators licenses. The result very often is 
those tragic words, “I didn’t see,” when 
someone responsible for an accident tries 
to explain an injury inflicted on a child. 

I send to the desk the significant pages 
from the current issue of the official 
publication of the Wisconsin Optometric 
Association. I congratulate the associa- 
tion for its vision and industry in pro- 
moting this worthy cause. 

Task unanimous consent that this ma- 
terial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1957 WISCONSIN OPTOMETRIST ASSOCIATION 
HIGH SCHOOL Essay CONTEST 

The following newspaper clipping, letter 
describing Wisconsin Optometrist Associa- 
tion's essay contest, and high school poster 
were sent to the principals of all Wisconsin 
public high schools: 
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[From the Milwaukee Sentinel of January 
19, 1957 
„ DIDN'T SEE THE CHILD,’ TOO OFTEN TELLS 
THE STORY OF FATALITY 

“The tragic words ‘I didn’t see the child’ 
or the car or the traffic sign too often follow 
a fatal accident, Paul N. DeVere, O. D., of 
Morganton, N. C., said Friday. Failure to 
see properly is one of the biggest factors 
contributing to highway fatalities, he de- 
clared. 

“DeVere is chairman of the American 
Optometric Association's committee on 
motorists’ vision in traffic safety. He ad- 
dressed the 15th annual Wisconsin Mid- 
Winter Safety Conference and Exposition 
which ended Friday at the Schroeder Hotel. 

“Only 7 States require motorists to un- 
dergo a visual examination when renewing 
operators’ licenses. The result is that many 
veteran drivers are able to obtain renewed 
licenses when their vision no longer meets 
the 20-40 minimum allowed by Wisconsin 
law, DeVere stated. 

“He called for mandatory eye tests every 
3 or 4 years, The tests should check a 
driver's acuity, depth perception, field of 
vision, and night sight, the speaker said. 

“The permanent licensing system which 
allows drivers to continue untested as long 
as they renew their permits leads to situa- 
tions in which persons who receive grants 
in aid to the blind may still keep their 
driver's license in effect, DeVere said. 

“He pointed out that the demands of the 
human eye have greatly increased with civil- 
ization. Our grandparents had no electric 
lights, few books, no fast machines, tele- 
vision, movies or autos. The human eye 
has been unable to keep pace with tech- 
nical progress, DeVere said. 

Gasoline has been made more powerful. 
Autos are miracles of mechanical perfection. 
We have endless miles of ribbon-smooth 
concrete highways, Everything in the traffic 
picture is perfect except the human behind 
the wheel, DeVere continued. If motor- 
ists would care for themselves as well as 
their cars and highways, there should be no 
drivers on the road with inefficient vision, 
DeVere concluded. 

“L. E. Beler, director of the enforcement 
division ot the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle De- 
partment, highlighted recent progress in 
State traffic law enforcement. 

Four classes of State patrolmen have com- 
pleted 13-weeks training courses at Camp 
McCoy, he said. A fifth class is now taking 
the course. After completing the require- 
ments, fledgling State patrolmen are given 
6 months of supervised field experience. 

“Better .enforcement depends on volun- 
tary compliance by drivers and modern, con- 
siderate techniques on the part of patrol- 
men, Beier added.” 


“THe WISCONSIN OPTOMETRIC 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
“Madison, Wis. 

“Dear HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: Enclosed 
is an announcement of our second annual 
essay contest on traffic safety. We would 
appreciate it if you would see that it is posted 
on your bulletin board and that an appro- 
priate announcement is made of it at your 
general student assembly. You will note 
that the contest closes April ist. 

“The importance of this year’s theme, ‘I 
Didn't See’ was emphasized by Governor 
Thomson, who presented the award to last 
year’s first place winner and stated: 

Today we are living in a world where 
the need for visual ability is greater than 
ever * * *, Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the field of highway safety.’ 

“This theme is also suggested by the 
first three words of the enclosed Milwaukee 
Sentinel article, and by last year's first 
place essay which emphasized: 

But the greatest safety factor is my- 
self. Only when I couple good, visual abil- 
ity with wholesome driving habits will I in- 
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sure the safety of myself and others on the 
highway,’ 

“This wisdom of these words was recog- 
nized by Northwestern University’s fam 
Traffic Institute, which published the essay 
in its ‘review.’ 

“Should you have any questions regard- 
ing this contest or if we can be of further 
assistance to you, we should be most ple 
to hear from you. 

“Very truly yours, 
“WISCONSIN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION, INC. 
“CHARLES O. Vau DELL, Executive Director.” 


“STOP, LOOK, LISTEN TRAFFIC SAFETY CONTEST 


“l. Who can enter: Any high-school boy 
or girl in the State who is interested. * 

„2. What are the prizes? 

“First prize: $100 savings bond. The first 
place winner will be the guest of the Wis- 
consin Optometric Association at its annual 
banquet to be held at Nippersink Manor Re- 
sort, Genoa City, June 2, 1957, for presents- 
tion of the award. 

“Second prize: $50 savings bond. 

“Third prize: $25 savings bond. 

“3. Essay: ‘I Didn't See!’ in 250 words or 
less. 
“4. How will the contest be judged? On 
message value, originality and public appeal 

5. Contest closing date: April 1, 1957. 

“6. All essays are to be sent to Wisconsin 
Optometric Association, Inc., 1 West Main 
Street, Madison 3, Wis. 

“The judges’ decision will be final and all 
essays become the property of the Wisconsin 
Optometric Association, Inc. 

“Judges are as follows: A, J. Dix, president, 
Wisconsin Truckers Safety Council, Wausau; 
LeRoy Floriana, president-elect, Wisconsin 
Driver Education Association (Green Bay 
School of Vocational and Adult Education): 
Chief Stanley Haukedahl, president, Wiscon- 
sin Chiefs of Police Association (Kenosha 
chief of police); John MeDowell, former 
member, safety committee, National Edu- 
cation Association (Central High School, 
Madison); B. A. Precourt, safety director, 
Wisconsin division, American Automobile As- 
sociation; Everett Ravn, immediate past 
president, Wisconsin Council of Safety 
(safety director, Wisconsin Power & Light 
Co.): R. C. Salisbury, director of safety. 
Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Department): 
Judge Oscar J. Schmiege, municipal court, 
Appleton; Randall Swanson, director of farm 
safety, University of Wisconsin; Wayne N 
Volk, engineer of traffic services, State High- 
way commission. 

“Five minimum visual checks for traffic 
safety: Visual acuity, field of vision, depth 
perception, light adaptation, color recogni- 
tion.” 9 


Transfer of War Powers to the 
Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an ad 
delivered by Hon. H. Reuben Clark, of 
Utah, formerly Solicitor General and 
Under Secretary of the Department of 
State. 

Mr, Clark discusses the transfer of 
congressional war powers to the = 
dent by Senate Joint Resolution 19, and 
says by such action Congress is “a great 
Samson shearing his own locks.” 
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There being no objection, the address 


vas ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
TRANSFER OF WAR POWERS TO THE PRESIDENCY 


(By H. Reuben Clark, formerly Solicitor 
General and Under Secretary of State) 
mee purpose of the operations is stated 

us: 

“Whereas the peace of the world and the 
security of the United States are endangered 
as long as international communism and 
the nations it controls seek, by threat of 
military action, use of economic pressure, 
internal subversion, or other means, to at- 
tempt to bring under their domination peo- 
Ples now free and independent.” 

As to the proposed operations, section 1 
and section 3 of the resolution provide: 

Section 1 provides that the President is 
Authorized “to cooperate with and assist“ 
any nation or group of nations in the Mid- 

East area, in the development of eco- 
Nomic strength dedicated to the mainte- 
of national independence.” The 
Meaning and scope of the last clause is not 
Clear, and might mean little or much. 
Section 3 of the resolution is to authorize 
President, “when he determines that 
such use is important to the security of the 
United States,” to use up to a maximum sum 
Specified “for the purposes of this joint 
Tesolution.” 
The constitutional questions involved in 
implementing of these two sections will 
Not be considered here, though some think 
there are such questions. But apparently 
Over recent years we have expended vast 
sums (running into billions, the general 
Public believes) in an effort to purchase the 
good wil and support of various nations. 
ence the world over seems to show that 
goodwill is not permanently purchasable 
With money, however much. There is the 
Possibility that such goodwill so gained may 
to go to the highest bidder. If there 
Was such a situation it would be difficult 
in Principle to distinguish it from what in 
Civilian life is known as blackmail. 

However, neither section 1 nor section 3 
seems to contemplate or provide for any 
Measures of force. The ends to be reached 
Will apparently follow the processes of dip- 

tic negotiation and arrangement. 

However, section 2 of the resolution is of 
It ts in fact unique in our 
Constitutional history. It provides that the 

ident is authorized “to undertake, in 
the general area of the Middie East, military 
assistance programs with any nation or 
group of nations of that area desiring such 
assistance.” There is no indication as to 
how that desire shall be witnessed (whether 
nly or secretly) nor the Government 
Tunctionary by whom it shall be made. 
It is assumed that this provision could 
interpreted to mean the supplying of 
arms and ammunition and materials of war 
generally. The popular impression is that 
assistance of this sort has been, in the not 
distant past, frequently extended to var- 
s nations. Since considerations touch- 
neutrality seem no longer to trouble 
puyone, this provision may be passed over 
ere 


But section 2 goes further than this. It 
Provides that the President be authorized 
to employ the Armed Forces of the United 
States as he deems necessary to secure and 
Protect the territorial integrity and political 
Independence of any such nation or group 
ot nations requesting such aid against overt 
armed aggression from any nation controlled 
by international communism.” (Final word- 
of S. J. Res. 19: To this end, if the Presi- 
dent determines the necessity thereof, the 
nited States is prepared to use Armed 
to assist any such nation or group of 
nations requesting assistance t armed 
agression from any country controlled by 
international communism.”) 
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It is not necessary to consider here the 
subordination, by further provisions of this 
section, of the military operations of the 
United States by the President, to the direc- 
tion of the United Nations, though this 
factor is both significant and important. 

But now come face to face with the use of 
armed force in connection with a political 
intervention as between contending parties 
in a quarrel in which our interest is remote 
{though it may be real) and not direct. 

The only purpose stated for this use of 
force is to secure and protect the territorial 
integrity and political independence of any 
Middle East nation or group of nations re- 
questing such aid. A like proposed guar- 
antee of territorial integrity contained in 
the League Covenant, was one of the im- 
portant elements thereof that contributed 
to the rejection by the Senate of that docu- 
ment. 

Obviously this guarantee will mean war. 
Such political intervention, under analogous 
circumstances, seems always to have meant 
war, if the parties so intervened against were 
able to wage war. 

There is an important and fundamental 
constitutional question involved here in the 
authorization which it is so proposed to give 
to the President. In the last analysis it 
seems to involve a question of a delegation 
by Congress of the right and power to declare 
war. 

Armed force has been used very many 
times in the past by the President, without 
previous authorization by the Congress, and 
sometimes with that authorization, but it 
did not involve the declaration of war or 
the carrying on thereof. 

A brief consideration will now be given to 
such uses of the Armed Forces: 

1. From the earliest days of our national 
life, the President has used the military 
forces (Army and Navy) of the United States 
to protect from, in locally disturbed areas in 
foreign countries, or to secure satisfaction 
(sometimes from the local authorities, some- 
times from the central government) for, in- 
juries inflicted upon our citizens or their 
property located in such areas; on some 
occasions there has been also involved some 
indignity to our national officers or our flag. 

In international relations, such operations 
are not regarded as attacks on the foreign 
sovereignty, but as police operations, so to 
speak, affording no national offense, and by 
some authorities these operations are viewed 
as complying with the national duty of a 
government to protect its nationals and their 
property, 

Under our own constitutional principles 
and practices, these measures and uses have 
not been considered as involving the neces- 
sity of securing the consent of Congress for 
the President's action. The right for the 
President so to act seems unquestioned, 
either on constitutional or international 
grounds. The measures taken have not been 
considered as acts of war. 8 

There have been many occasions of this 
sort in our history. (See Right to Protect 
Citizens in Foreign Countries by Landing 
Forces, memorandum of the Department of 
State.) But so far as known, there is no 
suggestion that any such situation exists 
here as will bring it within these prece- 
dents. If so, the President has full author- 
ity to handle them without congressional 
authority. 

2. Another set of measures that are taken 
by governments for a redress of grievances 
they allege against foreign governments, 
have been classificd by the Honorable John 
Bassett Moore (the greatest authority on in- 
ternational law and international relations 
that America has yet produced). Mr. Moore 
designates them as “nonamicable, short of 
war,” These are measures directed against 
the foreign government itself, not merely a 
local unit. They are listed by Mr. Moore as: 
Withdrawal of diplomatic relations (obvi- 
ously not involving force); retortion or re- 
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taliation; display of force; use of force, with 
special authority or without special au- 
thority; gain of preference in payments; re- 
prisals; pacific blockade; embargo; non- 
intercourse. 

Not all of these measures would require 
congressional action on our part, but fre- 
quently Congress has been consulted and 
authority to use force, if necessary, has been 
requested and granted. These remedies are 
sought because of difficulties that usually 
(though not always) have already been the 
subject of diplomatic negotiation between 
the nations themselves. The applications of 
force to the solution of difficulties of this 
sort have not been regarded as acts of war, 
though they might lead to war. 8 

Mr. Moore has put some cases in this 
classification that it would seem he might 
have classified as cases of interposition, e. g., 
the case of the sloop Dale and the island of 
Johanna, in August 1851 (Moore’s Digest, 
vol. 7, p. 112). Mr. Moore (id., p. 118) makes 
this interesting comment about another sit- 
uation: Perhaps the most remarkable case 
in which force was used without congres- 
sional authority, was that of the march to 
Peking. in 1900, for the purpose of aiding in 
the deliverance of the beleaguered lega- 
tions.” (Boxer Uprising.) 

It is unnecessary to consider these preee- 
dents, because there is in the situations cov- 
ered by the resolution (so far as they are 
disclosed) none of the factual elements nor 
of international law and principles, out of 
which these various situations, cataloged 
by Mr. Moore, arise, All of them have to do 
with controversies and difficulties that arose 
and existed between us and another power 
toward which our measures were directed. 
The resolution contemplates another situa- 
tion entirely. 

3. The situation covered by section 2 of 
the resolution is wholly different from either 
of the foregoing 1 and 3. 

There have been many reasons advanced 
for political intervention such as is con- 
templated here, They may be grouped un- 
der the following headings: self-defense; 
under the obligations of treaty stipulations; 
for humanity; upon invitation of contend- 
ing parties in a civil war; balance of power; 
reversionary interests and right to succes- 
sion; intervention on the ground of religion; 
sel{f-preservation; imminent danger; protec- 
tion from illegal intervention; intervention 
in financial matters; intervention to prevent 
social or political revolution in neighboring 
states from extending to intervening states. 

It may be again repeated that these po- 
litical interventions seem always to have 
meant war, if the country intervened against 
was strong enough to wage war against the 
intervenor. 

The considerations that might be alleged 
here justifying our going to war (so far as 
the operations of the resolution are con- 
cerned), could include, perhaps, self-defense, 
self-preseryation, imminent danger, balance 
of power, and in some aspects to prevent 
political or social revolution in remote 
states but not affecting us in respect of one 
of the other elements, the element of 
neighborhood, 

A brief consideration of some of the 
characteristics of the resolution will be 
useful: = 

1. There is no allegation that any citizen 
or his property has been or is a victim of 
indignity or mistreatment or loss of prop- 
erty, We seemingly have no quarrel on this 
score (so far as the resolution discloses) 
with any state in the Middle East. There 
is no need for congressional approval on 
this account, and no congressional action 
would be necessary for remedial action, if 
the jurisdictional situation existed. 

2. We have not now pending any contro- 
versy with any state in the Middle East (so 
far as disclosed by the resolution), involving 
us as a nation or involving our citizens in 
any such situation as would give rise to the 
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employment of nonamicable measures such 
as are involved in our class numbered II 
above, and out of which might arise, be- 
cause of our use of force, a situation leading 
to war. 

There is no need for congressional approval 
for the use of any of these nonamicable 
measures, because there is no disclosed sit- 
uation to which to apply them. 

3. The situation presented here Is that 
there might arise a conflict between some 
state of states in the Middle East (not 
specified) and some other state or group of 
states (unspecified), over some controversy 
(unspecified and seemingly unknown) pre- 
sumably involving the spread of interna- 
tional communism, that might mean the 
spread of that doctrine and policy, that 
might involve the territorial integrity of one 
of the states in conflict, and we are to use our 
economic aid, our financial assistance, and 
our Armed Forces (if this last is desired by 
someone unspecified), to defeat the spread 
of international communism and to guaran- 
tee the territorial integrity of the nation we 
Ta vor. 

It will be assumed (though possibly con- 
trary to the fact) that the state we favor is 
solidly against international communism, 
and therefore in making our decision we 
shall not be forced to choose between two 
factions and so add domestic strife to the 
international one. 

The experience of the past would suggest 
that if the United States steps in, it will be 
necessary for it to assume the major role in 
the conflict, for no state in the Middle East 
is in a position to take on the principal power 
and its satellites that are seeking to spread 
international communism. 

Thus, so far as human foresight can reach, 
we would by our very first moye toward fur- 

military aid (possibly also, our eco- 
nomic and financial assistance) find our- 
selves the immediate instigator and in a 
sense the cause of another global conflict. 
that would begin with a plan for enemy ex- 
termination. The result, whoever conquers, 
is too horrible to contemplate. 

The actual result of the situation provided 
for seems to be that Congress is asked now to 
make a statement which will, in fact and 
law, meet, internationally, most if not all 
the requirements that a declaration of war 
would require, if the international Com- 
munists choose so to regard it. It could be 
that they would require no further action 
on our part, to justify an attack on us, at a 
time of their choosing as soon as they believe 
themselves sufficiently prepared. In terms 
of destruction of lives and property, such an 
attack could equal unnumbered Pearl 
Harbors, 

Those in a position to know the facts (the 
public is not) may be convinced that this 
prewarning of what we will do, will serve 
to postpone (hardly to cause the abandon- 
ment of) the initiation of the third global 
war by the international Communist group, 
who may indeed be really bluffing. They 
may think we are doing the bluffing. 

But the passing of this resolution will put 
in the hands of one man, the President 
(counseled, of course, by his Secretary of 
State, who will play a major role, and his 
military advisers), the power, in fact, to 
declare war—an exclusive function of Con- 
gress under the Constitution, as it always 
has been. 

If consulted and asked to perform its con- 
stitutional function, Congress might con- 
sider that the issues involved In any given 
situation and at any given time, were not 
of sufficient Importance to hazard the issues 
of an exterminating war. They might con- 
sider there were other ways of meeting the 
communistic threat than of drubbing it out 
on the battlefield, always an uncertain issue, 
as the Austrians found at Marengo when 
Napoleon turned defeat into victory in the 
closing hours of a late afternoon. 


X 
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Of course, the horror of this situation is 
that, so far as one may judge, the issues will 
not be determined on one battlefield nor 
perhaps on many, but in the destruction, 
by nuclear weapons of one sort or another, 
of billions of property and great esssential 
industries, and probably tens of millions of 
lives—the greatest holocaust the world has 
ever known in recorded history. 

Thus in effect this resolution (even assumi- 
ing that its passing will not be regarded as 
in itself a declaratlon of war, as it may be) 
will delegate to the President the power to 
declare war, an action that has never before 
been taken in the history of our country. 
It would be an action attempting to delegate 
the authority granted exclusively by the 
Constitution to one branch of government, to 
another branch of government to be exer- 
cised by it. The whole course of our consti- 
tutional government from the earliest times, 
until certainly the last quarter of a century, 
has been steadfastly against this power to 
delegate from one branch of government to 
another, the powers possessed by the first. 
In the case of this resolution, Congress would 
be giving up its own powers to another—a 
great Samson shearing his own locks. 

The records of the constitutional conven- 
tion that framed our Constitution show that 
one of the prime concerns of the framers, 
skilled far more than we, was to deprive the 
Chief Executive of the power to declare war. 
Even Alexander Hamilton, the traditional 
friend of and sponsor for a strong central 
government, proposed that “the Senate 
should have the sole power of deciaring 
war.“ The convention determined, after 
painstaking, exhaustive consideration, that 
this power should rest in the whole legisla- 
tive branch of Government, as being nearer 
the whole people. After all, the people, the 
mothers of the Nation, bear all the costs of 
war. This will be so as never before in the 
next all-out conflict. Why should the repre- 
sentatives of the people not determine the 
occasion and time of the final last sacrifice of 
millions of the Nation's sons. 

The responsibility of declaring or Initiat- 
ing the next global conflict is so almost in- 
finitely overwhelming that one would expect 
every man to shrink from it rather than to 
seek it. t 

It is hardly to be supposed that Congress 
will attempt to delegate away one of the 
most (if not Indeed the most) important of 
the powers granted to it—the power to de- 
clare war. The framing fathers probed this 
power to its depths. Fresh from the War of 
Independence—with its scandals, its mis- 
takes, and its treason in high places—they 
deliberately, after long consideration and 
searching debate, refused to give the Presi- 
dent the power to declare war and placed 
that power exclusively in the hands of the 
representatives of the people in the whole 
Congress. 

he present crucial situation Is not the 
time to experiment against the wisdom of the 
framers and the policy and practice of the 
Nation for over a century and a hatf. 


The Budget and Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp-an article 
entitled “Budget, Taxation, Our Chief 
Worry,” which was written by Bill Cun- 
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ningham and published in the Boston 
Sunday Herald, Boston, Mass., on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1957. 

This article deals, in a yery forthright 
and courageous manner, with the major 
problems now facing us, and in my opin- 
ion is worthy of the attention of all. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bupcetr, TAXATION, Our CHIEF Worry 
(By Bill Cunningham) 


The British people are reported worried 
over the possibility that the Eisenhower 
Middle Eastern ‘policy may be diverting at- 
tention from what they see as the real and 
immediate problem—who's going to control 
and operate the Suez Canal. They well could 
afford to join the American people in worry- 
ing over whether it isn't diverting attention 
from another real, immediate, and more 
dangerous problem, involving them as well 
as us. 

That's the monumental! $71.8 billion Fed- 
eral budget for the year 1957-58 and con- 
tinuing downward from there through the 
entire subject of taxes as they hit the Ameri- 
can citizen of every level—Federal, State, 
and community, open and hidden, The 
question now very definitely is, “How much 
longer can the American taxpayer shoulder 
his load, and the rest of the world’s with it? 
And what happens to all the rest, the Suez 
included, if and when he simply breaks 
down?” 

Thomas G. Sabin, author, television pro- 
gram consultant, and producer, whose ad- 
dress is Post Office Box 340, Grand Central 
Station, New York,, has specialized for some 
years in newspaper ads and pamphlets call- 
ing attention to the Federal tax situation - 
Many industrial firms and concerned indi- 
viduals publish these booklets on their ow? 
letterheads for a small price arranged for 
with their creator. I quote here from the 
opening page of the latest: 

“Back in 1848, the famous Communist 
manifesto urged a Heavy progressive Income 
tax as the best way to destroy democracy - 
It spelled out the power of this weapon. 

“First, heavy progressive income taxes per- 
mit a government to take—and spend—more 
and more of what people earn. Instead of 
people investing their own money, the gov- 
ernment does it for them. This requires 
bigger and bigger government and larger and 
larger taxes are levied to pay its costs. 

“Secondly, government does not pay taxes: 
so it undersells private enterprise, or gives 
away goods and services. Unable to com- 
pete, private citizens are forced out of busi- 
ness. Jobs are wiped out. So are tax revè- 
nues. To make up its losses, the government 
leyies higher and higher taxes. p 

“Thirdly, this legalized confiscation finally 
gets to a point where people's earnings can 
not be squeezed sufficiently to pay increasing 
costs of big government. So deficits are 
covered by government borrowings. The na- 
tional debt skyrockets and its interest be- 
comes an added burden on the people. 

“Having bartered away liberties for 807 
styled free or cheap government service 
the people find themselves working for the 
government—for what it chooses to pay, and 
buying from the government at prices it sees 
fit charge. They are no longer free peo“ 
ple. They are the slaves of a Socialist state- 
The power to tax is the power to destroy.” 


MUCH BIGGER STORY 


All the sudden furore over the Middle 
East, starting with the armed action there 
last October, has almost completely blank- 
eted the subject of the budget, the big 
spending and the further blood left in the 
tax paying turnip, but actually to Ameri- 
cans and the world, it's the bigger subject 
of the two. The Middle East problem, th 
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Suez included, can conceivably be solved in 
any one of several ways—war being one— 
but who can solve this other on which all 
else depends? Who's even making an effort? 

During his 1952 campaign for the presi- 
dency, General Eisenhower said, if elected, 
his fourth budget—the one just announced 

would bring federal expenses down to $60 
Dillion. Instead it's climbed to almost $72 
Dillion. That's 3 percent less than the last 
Truman budget when we were going all-out 
at the height of the Korean war. 

Experts even say the new Eisenhower fig- 
Ure is not a true picture I'm quoting now 
from the Washington Newsletter, Human 
Events—that if expenditure for highways, 
Social Security and other items for which 
Special taxes are levied are included, the Ike 
budget goes to $85-pius billion. 

Just as a printed monstrosity, that budget 
is so huge it's practically impossible to get 
through, but those who can make it, can find 
Some startling comparisons between Eisen- 
hower's fifth year requests and those of Tru- 
man at the corresponding midpoint of his 
tenure. Statistics are almost always dull 
but these are important: 

In fiscal 49, the Truman year, the Public 
Health quota was set at $174 million; the 57 
figure is $606 million. Agriculture, conser- 
vation, etc., was $3.5 billion in 49; the 
Current figure is $5.5 billion. The Informa- 
tion Service, now the USIA, was $15 million 
in 49: now it's $175 million. Education in 
49 was $65 million; now it's $538 million. 

so it goes, the overall difference being 
$39.5 billion in 49, and $71.8 billion now. 

Since fiscal 1955, Federal spending has in- 
Creased by $7.2 billion, with only $2.7 billion 
going to the security and defense programs. 
The remainder has been an additional bil- 
lion for Labor and Welfare; $570 million for 
Veterans’ services and benefits; $554 million 
for agriculture; $457 million for natural re- 

: $922 million for interest on the 
National debt, and so on. 

The new Foreign Aid figure is set at al- 
Most $5 Dillion, with costs of maintaining 
8round troops in Western Europe alone, es- 
timated at from $3 to $4 billion. That's for- 
Betting that our Sixth Fleet is in the Medi- 
terranean, our Seventh still circling For- 
Mosa, and that we still have an army holding 

e long forgotten Jine in Korea, a subject 
Still alive and unsettled, but never men- 
tioned now and apparently as completely 
forgotten as the French and Indian wars. 

DISMAY IN THE CONGRESS 


There has been a certain amount of dis- 
May in the Congress and some voices have 
Spoken. Despite the fact that they couldn't 
be clearly heard through all the Middle East 
clamor, they're indicative of concern, and in 
Some cases, anger. 

Among other things, an Eisenhower quota- 
tion from a campaign speech made on Octo- 
ber 22, 1952, has been unearthed. In that 
he said, “They say, ‘You cannot cut taxes, 
you cannot end, nor minimize, Korean losses 

* * What kind of stuff is that—don't 
and can’t? Of course we can and will.” 

Those merely critical in a political way 
are Democrats joyfully needling the Republi- 
Cans over the fect that they used to make 
Capital of the FDR spending. The Republi- 
Cans used to charge, and correctly, that the 
late Mr, Roosevelt promised a 25 percent re- 
duotion of Government expense in 1932, but 
instead used the widest possible spending, 
Calling it a remedy for social ills, but actually 
Using it to buy political popularity. So who's 
4 whom what? ask these Demo- 

Those actually angry are the conservative 
Republicans who now can see little difference 
between the New Republicanism and the New 

except that the New Republicanism is 
now more than the New Deal ever did, 
and for practically the same purposes, plus 
tome new ones it's found. Added to this are 
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the complaints of exasperated businessmen 
that have literally been flooding Congres- 
sional offices, and the letters from individual 
taxpayers, equally exasperated. It's a slow 
burn as yet, say those close enough to see, 
but it could develop into a burst of real 
fiame. 

Virginia’s Senator Brno and New Hamp- 
shire’s Senator Brincrs are two critics who 
managed to make themselves heard. BYRD 
has said he thinks the figure can be trimmed 
by from $5 to $8 billion. BRIDGES was more 
conservative. He said by $3.5 billion. These 
figures represent only token relief. 


STILL TWO SCHOOLS 


The one explosion that made the headlines 
was that of Treasury Secretary Humphrey, 
who said, “I predict we will have a depression 
that will curl your hair.” The economists 
have proceeded to argue that dire prediction 
but without reaching any answers any can 
really guarantee. 

It’s conceded Humphrey meant future un- 
limited Federal spending, rather than this 
particular budget, will bring such a depres- 
sion, and eventually, not necessarily in the 
imminent future, but not even those who 
side with him can say how long eventually“ 
will be. 

There are still the two schools. One is the 
“economists” first brought in by F. D. R., and 
who've been calling the shots ever since. 
These maintain Government spending makes 
more jobs, more money, and more orders, 
and, although the cost of living keeps climb- 
ing, so do wages and dividends, so it all levels 
off, and, so, what's wrong with it? 

The others are the “free market econo- 
mists,” with whom Humphrey will have to be 
classed. These claim such prosperity false, 
inasmuch as it takes money from the tax- 
payer and spends it on something he doesn't 
want or merely gives it away on something 
he isn't going to be able to use. The process 
of all this may even provide him with a job. 
but while he has to pay increased prices for 
an automobile, the Government's spending 
what it took from him on more planes for 
the Koreans or more shiploads of wheat for 
the nose-thumbing Indians. 

They talk of such things, too, as the in- 
flationary spiral, and it’s all too abstruse for 
the average citizen to fathom. One thing, 
however, is increasingly plain even to him 
and it calls for no fiscal whizz to decipher it. 
That's that taxes are killing us and with no 
help aloft and no prospect of relief. That's 
on all levels—not just the Federal. 

The best that can be said for the Presi- 
dent's monumental demand is that prices 
have soared, That's particularly true in the 
Defense Department where just one item 
concerns the big bombing planes. They 
used to cost 32 million apiece, but that 
entire category has been ruled obsolete. 
The new kind cost $6 million. They, in 
turn, will be junked in 2 or 8 years, when the 
accent will go on super guided missiles that 
will cost $8-$10 million apiece. 

But it’s the general state of mind that 
needs complete overhauling. Instead of 
finding new ways to spend, we need new 
ways to save. Just for instance on our State 
level, where our new Governor Furcolo seems 
to be doing pretty well, and where he’s cur- 
rently cam for a sales tax, in an 
address recently, he spoke of certain services 
that would have to be cut unless new taxes 
are found. 

Being a politician, he naturally mentioned 
the type of services that shouldn't be cut, 
but the general sense of the statement was 
that we must find more money so we can 
keep on spending. Nobody ever seems to 
mention trying to be more economical with 
what we already have, and talk of ever re- 
moving a tax—the restaurant tax, for 
instance, rushed through on a hot night in a 
mad effort to adjourn—would apparently be 
considered completely heretical. 
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CONCERN OVER STATE PENSIONS 


Another illustration that seems illuminat- 
ing was the Governor's proper concern over 
those drawing State pensions, but now work- 
ing at other jobs that bring their total in- 
comes higher than their original State 
salaries. His suggestion was that their out- 
side earnings be limited until the total is no 
higher than the State salary formerly 
received. 

In terms of saving the State money, isn't 
that going at it exactly backwards? Why 
not encourage them to earn all the outside 
money they can and trim their pensions 
until the whole equals the former State 
salary, until such time as they can’t, or don't 
want to, work, and then restore the pension 
in full? 

That's a miniature item in this whole mas- 
sive problem, of course, but it may be typical 
of political thinking in terms of public ex- 
penditure. The complete field is almost too 
big for normal comprehension. 

Just, for instance, 20 years ago, Cordell 
Hull, the Secretary of State had a depart- 
ment of 753 employees in Washington, su- 
pervising and directing the work of 3,662 
Americans and native helpers in other coun- 
tries. That was supposed to be big. Now 
John Foster Dulles presides over a staff of 
5,882 in Washington, 5,883 Americans plus 
9,885 foreign nationals overseas, and is budg- 
eted at $230,375,720 for the new fiscal year, 

In addition, he’s been given the responsi- 
bility of something called the International 
Cooperation Administration, which is spend- 
ing $1.7 billion for “economic aid” and $4 
billion “for coordinating economic and mill- 
tary assistance” programs. The total, com- 
paratively speaking, is colossal, 

The Ameriean taxpayer can't lug it much _ 
farther. I can’t conceive of anybody volun- 
tarily surrending his American citizenship 
and was therefore astounded on last Decem- 
ber’s visit to the City of Mexico to learn how 
many thousands of Americans have done ex- 
actly that because the taxes here now cut too 
deeply into their pensions and incomes from 
savings. Some of those Mexican cities— 
Cuernevaca, for instance—are now heavily 
populated with former Americans who've 
naturalized themselves into Mexican citi- 
gens, They said they regretted it, but had 
to, or live in poverty. 

So the British, and all others, had better 
do some of their worrying about what's hap- 
pening to us, for if we crash, their source of 
supply will be over. We need relief—not 
more suction, from them and from our own, 

As to what you can do- it's the same old 
answer: Write your Congressman. It's been 
done many times and sometimes it’s helped. 
The new angle now, however, is that many 
Senators and Representatives are reported 
fervently hoping a real tax revolt will start 
with the people giving them a mandate to 
move in and slash. It seems to be that—or 
what the Communist Manifesto so diaboli- 
cally foresaw and prescribed. 


Community Colleges Favored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY e 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 ` 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the March 2, 1957, issue 
of the Bakersfield Californian, which dis- 
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cusses the establishing and expanding of 
community colleges. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ComMuUNITY COLLEGES FAVORED 


Support: of the community college, or the 
2-year colleges formerly known as the junior 
college, is growing throughout the Nation. 
This is comforting to those in California who 
have long perceived the value of this. insti- 
tution, 

The pressure of new enrollment that was 
felt so keenly in the elementary field during 
the immediate postwar years is moving up 
now into the junior high school and high 
school level. By 1970, this wave will strike 
the college level, and the shock is going to 
be troublesome, since the colleges already 
are bursting at the seams with students and 
there is no prospect of a letup. 

The community college, or junior college, 
idea is one of the most practical ways of 
meeting this situation. The worth of this 
insitution has been amply demonstrated. 
The experience of this community is an 
excellent example of the generous cultural 
and educational benefits to accrue from such 
an Institution. 

There is a wider recognition now of the 
value of the community college. There is 
also the belief that an amplification of the 
program of the community college and in- 
crease in their number will serve as an 
answer to the problem of how to handle the 
forthcoming wave of students that have 
indeed a right to the opportunity to obtain 
a higher education and how to provide 
facilities for them. 

As defined in official Hterature, the com- 
munity college is a 2-year junior college with 
expanded programs and facilities to accom- 
modate the educational and cultural needs 
of the entire community: It provides the 
student with an opportunity to get the first 
2 years of college at minimum cost and 
maximum benefits. As one study has pointed 
out. the community college, in addition to 
the benefits for the students, allows plan- 
ning of curriculum to meet local needs for 
technical and skilled manpower, and affords 
the opportunity to borrow technical and 
other talent from the locality for special 
instructional needs. 

The junior or community college also serves 
as a screening area for the 4-year colleges and 
universities, which is considered a very desir- 
able function in view of statistics that show 
a dropout of about 50 percent of the first 
and second year students of the 4-year insti- 
tutions. They would also relieve the pres- 
sure on the small liberal arts colleges that do 
not wish to expand. 

The record of achievement of students at 
our own Bakersfield College and the excellent 
scholastic standards maintained there, in 
fact, support the statement of President 
Robert Gordon Sproul: “Certainly, without 
the excellent junior colleges that are char- 
acteristic of our State, the present policies of 
specialization and high standards of admis- 
sion and graduation, in the university, would 
have been extremely difficult if not impos- 
sible to establish and maintain.” 

This is an accolade of high value, and 
reflects great credit on the junior colleges 
of the State. Now, in view of the excellent 
performance of the community colleges, as 
they are now called, there is a move to extend 
Federal aid in order to increase their number 
and extend their benefits. — 

Senator CLIFFORD Cast, Republican, of New 
Jersey, has spearheaded this movement, and 
his statement on the subject is a lucid and 
sensible argument in favor of such a plan. 
There is evidence that Senator Case and 
others who are aware of the educational 
problems of the Nation are gaining headway 
in their effort to expand the community col- 
lege system, and their work should recelve 
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ample support, because the need is great and 
the benefits are certainly many and demon- 
strable in every community fortunate enough 
to have a college of this type. 

Bakersfield, with its excellent college, is 
able to provide a host of arguments in sup- 
port of the campaign of Senator Case and his 
associates, because the educational and cul- 
tural advantages provided by the college 
here are beyond calculation and benefit 
every citizen, as all thoughtful persons will 
agree. 


Big Government on March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Boston Sunday Herald of Feb- 
ruary 24, entitled “Big Government on 
March,” written by George Minot. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Big GOVERNMENT ON MARCH 
(By George Minot) 

Aunt Miranda’s letter from Mars Hill, 
Maine, had both an airmail and a special de- 
livery stamp on it. Before you opened it, you 
knew she was mad. It started off with a 
bang. “Why don't you write about that little 
clique that has Elsenhower a captive?” she 
began. ‘Why can't you see it’s the New Deal 
all over again?” “Why don't you admit you 
can't tell the difference between a Republi- 
can and a Democrat in Washington nowa- 
days?” 

Well, Aunt Miranda's letter was disturbing 
because the questions she asked were hard 
to sidestep. So, omitting those parts that 
dealt with how deep the snow was and how 
many days this winter the thermometer had 
been below zero, her epistle follows in full: 


TT STARTED OFF ALL RIGHT 


“The rosy glow is off the scene down in 
Washington, and a full blown row is going 
to break out any moment. You might say, 
if you want to be corny, that the honeymoon 
is over. Eisenhower, in his first term, failed 
to make the Republican Party over as Roose- 
velt did the Democratic. That's because he 
was an amateur, and because the men he 
put around him were solid, conservative 
Republicans. 

“Look them over. There was Wilson to 
head the Defense Department, Humphrey in 
the Treasury Department, Mitchell in Labor, 
Weeks in Commerce, Benson in Agriculture, 
Dulles as Secretary of State. Not a member 
of the new, liberal school of thought in the 
whole bunch. 

“Not a single one of them was of the 
energetic, young school of ‘we were for Ike 
before Chicago.“ Not a one had his heart on 
remaking the party. As a matter of fact, 
the only really rabid Ike man who got a big 
job was Henry Cabot Lodge, and he went off 
in a world of his own as head of the United 
States delegation to the United Nations. 

“Yes, the President started off all right. 
In his first term he worked hard to cut 
expenses and get the Government out of bus- 
iness. He didn’t believe there should be 
direct and complete Federal action in power 
programs, farm relief, health insurance, old 
age assistance, schools and highways. After 
all, he was an amateur then and a Repub- 
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lcan, even if sort of a negative one. He sort 
of acted like a general who thought he had 
taken over command of some untrained 
troops.” 

BIG SPENDING PROJECTS 

„That isn't the way he has been acting 
lately. Those second term landslide votes 
had hardly been counted when he started 
to talk about ‘modern Republicanism is on 
the march.’ A little earlier he had said 
that Government policy should be ‘conserv- 
ative where finance is concerned,’ but no- 
body pays attention to that any more. 

“Now he has got a $72 billion budget 
on his hands and they are planning to spend 
ore than the New Dealers did. The people 
around him talk about a $50 billion road 
building program, almost as much for bomb 
proof cellars, of all things, and billions more 
for schools, medicine and relief of the vet- 
erans, the farmers, the aged and the lame. 

“For heaven's stake don't they plan to 
leave anything at the level where it belongs? 
Is Government going to get so big it's going 
to swallow us all up? And, too, where 
is all that money going to come from any- 
way? 

“None of the Republicans around here like 
this, I notice Secretary Humphrey, the real 
big gun in the Cabinet, doesn't either. Sec- 
retary Wilson is kicking up his heels, too. 
Both of them sound as if they wanted to 
get out of there.” 


SHE HAS PRAISE FOR BRIDGES 


“In the Senate men like Brinces, KNOW- 
LAND, BRICKER, MARTIN and Drexsen believe 
the country is more conservative than the 
new Eisenhower ideas, especially those on 
spending and taxing. Some of them are 
dismayed and fearful. I see you printed a 
lot last Sunday about what Senator BRIDGES 
said on how the budget could be cut 2 or 
3 billion dollars without hurting anyone or 
anything. There's a real good man for you. 

“I want to predict that Eisenhower will 
have a lot of trouble with Congress before 
he is through. Don't forget he can't run 
again and so has to rely on popularity for a 
lot of his political power. If Republicans 
can grumble at Eisenhower as they are do- 
ing, how about the Democrats? So far they 
have aimed most of their fire at people like 
Dulles and Benson and Brownell. 

“They ought to be pretty grateful to Eisen- 
hower. He appoints enough of them to big 
jobs. Have you looked over the list lately? 
The worst one I can think of came when he 
named David Bruce to be Ambassador to 
West Germany to succeed Dr. Conant. Bruce, 
if you don't know it, has been a Maryland 
Democrat all his life and was a big wheel 
who ran around in circles under Truman. 
He contributed $1,500 to the campaign to 
elect Stevenson last fall. So he winds up 
with a big job under Eisenhower.” 


DEMOCRATS GET BIG JOBS 


There are plenty more. James Zellerbach 
is a protege of Paul Hoffman, chairman of 
the Fund for the Republic, and that's enough 
to say about him. Zellerbach got the job as 
Ambassador to Italy to succeed Mrs, Luce. 
Then you remember Ellsworth Bunker, a 
big contributor-to Democratic campaigns 
and a hard worker under Truman. He's the 
new Ambassador to India. 

“I've got to mention a couple more ap- 
pointments that filled me with horror. 
There was Lawrence G. Derthick as United 
States Commissioner of Education. He is a 
Tennessee Democrat, and I read somewhere 
he was introduced around the Capitol by, of 
all people, Senator KEFAUVER. 

“Then there is that great Democratic lib- 
eral, Dr. Gordon Gray. Truman made him 
Secretary of the Army and now Eisenhower 
has embraced him. He's going to be the 
new Defense Mobilization Director. If Ike 
follows this line much further he's going to 
split the party wide open. There must be 
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Plenty of distingulshed and competent Re- 
Publicans who could fill all these jobs. 

“Why don't you put these things in a col- 
umn some Sunday? People around here 
have been looking at me with suspicion 
lately, One of them said something about 
my liberal nephew in Boston the other day. 
It worried me.” 


Fortieth Anniversary of the Revolution in 
Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
Statement prepared by William Henry 
Chamberlin, of the American Committee 
for Liberation on the 40th anniversary of 
the revolution in Russia. Mr. Chamber- 
lin was the Moscow correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor and the Man- 
chester Guardian between 1922 and 1934. 

March 12, 1957, marks the 40th an- 
Niversary of the revolution which over- 
threw autocracy in Russia. Many his- 
torians feel that the March revolution 
brought into existence a regime which 
undertook to establish democracy and 
guarantee rights and liberties to the peo- 
ple. The Communist counterrevolution 
Which followed in November 1917 
abolished democracy, wiped out all free- 
doms, and denied the people their civil 
rights. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Pacts Snrrr on Russian March REVOLUTION 
(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

I. Question. Was it the Communists who 
overthrew the rule of the czars in Russia? 

Answer. Certainly not. Bight months be- 
fore Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, and their fol- 
lowers seized power in November 1917, Czar 
Nicholas II was deposed and replaced by a 
Provisional government of liberals and mod- 
trate socialists. 

1. Question. Where was Lenin when the 
Czar was overthrown? 2 

Answer. In Switzerland where he had been 
in exile for years. 

2. Question, Where was Trotsky when the 
Czar was overthrown? 

Answer. In New York where he came upon 
his expulsion from France where he had 
lived in exile. 

3. Question. Where was Stalin when the 

rar was overthrown? 

Answer. In remote Siberia in the fourth 
ear of exile. 

II. Question. So the Communists (or Bol- 
Sheyiks, as they were then called) did not 
Overthrow a tyrannical autocracy? 

Answer. No. The Bolshevik revolution, 
When it came (counterreyolution might be 
a better word) was carried out against a 
government that was undertaking to estab- 
lish basic democratic rights and liberties. 

III. Question. Who took the lead in the 
movement to overthrow Nicholas II? 2 

Answer, The movement was unplanned, 
Without known leaders. It was the product 
of generations of struggle for liberty, brought 
to a head by the strains and suffering of war. 
It began with demonstrations against the 
shortage of bread in what was then the capi- 
tal, Petrograd. Then followed work stop- 
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pages and student demonstrations, Finally 
the troops who had been called out refused 
to fire on the demonstrators and czarism 
simply collapsed. The rest of the country 
followed the lead of Petrograd; there was no 
attempt anywhere to defend the old regime. 
This March revolution in Russia was very 
like what we have recently seen in Hungary, 
a freedom movement of the whole people, 
with individuals who were active in student 
and worker organizations and liberal politi- 
cal movements giving a local lead. During 
the last phase of the overturn in Petrograd, 
representatives of the Duma, the parliament 
which existed under the Czar, and of the 
Soviet which sprang up in the course of the 
demonstrations gave some organization and 
discipline to the movement and made possi- 
ble the creation of the provisional govern- 
ment. 

IV. Question. Was this Soviet created by 
the Bolsheviks? 

Answer. No. The word Soviet in Russian 
means council. Such councils were set up 
in the cities and in the armies at the front. 
There were Bolsheviks in these councils; but 
in the beginning they were a small minority. 
The majority of the members were Socialist 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, moderate 
Socialists who believed that Russia’s political 
future should be decided by a freely elected 
constituent assembly, 

V. Question. What were some of the meas- 
ures of the provisional government? 

Answer. Abolition of all czarist restrictions 
on freedom of speech, press, assembly, and 
trade-union organization and of all meas- 
ures of national and ethnic discrimination, 
Recognition of the need for land reform. 
It was intended to have the details worked 
out by a constituent assembly, elected on the 
basis of universal suffrage. 

VI. Question. So it was not the Bolsheviks 
who gave these basic personal and political 
rights to the peoples of Russia? 

Answer. No, what the Communists did was 
to deprive these people of these rights, and 
on a scale unknown under czarism. 

VII. Question. How could this be proved? 

Answer. Well, under czarism there was 
a parliament, the Duma. It was elected un- 
der a limited franchise; but it included 
representatives of opposition parties, among 
them the Bolsheviks. Under communism, 
no opposition party has been tolerated. At 
the high point of repression under czar- 
ism there were about 30,000 political prison- 
ers, as against many millions under the Com- 
munist dictatorship. When Czar Alexander 
II was assassinated in 1881, five persons were 
executed; and all were actually implicated 
in the Killing. When Stalin’s lieutenant, 
Sergei Kirov, was shot under obscure cir- 
cumstances in Leningrad in 1934, many hun- 
dreds of persons, few, if any of whom had 
anything to do with the murder, were shot 
in savage reprisals. 

VIII. Question. Was a constituent assem- 
bly ever held? 

Answer. Yes, in January 1918, after the 
Bolsheviks were in control of the central 
government. Because they were a minority 
(about 25 percent) in the constituent as- 
sembly, Lenin ordered this first parliament 
elpcted by universal suffrage in Russia to be 
broken up by armed force. There has never 
been a free election in Russia since. 


Nothing New About Big Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OY NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Nothing New About Big Taxes,” 
written by George Minot, which appeared 
in the Boston Sunday Herald on March 
10, 1957. I commend this article to the 
reading of every Member of Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Norma New Asovur Bic Taxes 
(By George Minot) 

The year 1957 is notable in at least one 
respect. You don't hear any talk about a 
tax cut. Even the little fellow who pays 
most of the bills isn’t getting any consid- 
eration or promises this year. The Govern- 
ment needs the money. Obviously the big- 
ger it grows and the more functions it takes 
over, the more money the taxpayers will 
have to fork out. 

In all, it’s a $100 Dillion take. That's 
what the Federal Government, the States 
and the localities are exacting this year. 
And that is 30 percent of the total national 
income. Nobody pays any attention to 
economists any more, but governments have 
been levying taxes since the year one. If 
one thing bas been proved, it is that no 
nation can long survive when around a third 
of the total gross income of its citizens is 
devoted to the payment of taxes, 


PEOPLE AT HOME AROUSED 


It is the size of the executive budget—a 
call to collect $72 billion in direct taxes— 
that really has the lawmakers scared. Their 
mall is breaking all records. The people 
back home demand one thing: “Cut that 
budget!” 

One of New England's great Congressmen | 
reported he got 356 letters from constituents 
last week. A hundred and eighty of them 
angfily criticized the big spending spree in 
Washington. More than 100 demanded that 
he vote against the Eisenhower doctrine for 
the Mideast on the ground we were handing 
out too much foreign aid already. 

Obviously, Congressmen only can know 
the temper of the folks back home if they 
communicate with them in plain words. 
Soaring Government spending and the de- 
termination of the administration to spend 
even more next year has proved to be the 
straw that has broken the camel's back. 
Startling numbers of Americans are needling 
their representatives, and demanding that 
they be as careful of the public's money as 
they are of thelr own. 

There are scandalously frequent examples 
ot how that isn’t so. The CONGRESSIONAL 
Rercord one day last week told the story of 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s mission to Iran. That is the little 
country where they collected more than $100 
million in oll revenues of their own last 
year. And that is where our administrator 
built up a staff of more than 400 assistants 
in 10 regional offices. 

ADMINISTRATOR GOT BIGGER JOB 


One of these offices needed 53 automobiles 
and 41 chauffeurs for its 55 employees (in- 
cluding clerks and office boys). And this is 
where we handed out $2,246,000 to bulld 
an ultramodern cotton mill for Teheran, 
where there was no electric power to turn 
its wheels. — 

What happened to this administrator? 
Weil, his Iranian program is pointed out as 
one of the agency's outstanding achieve- 
ments, He has become economic coordinator 
in Korea, in charge of a foreign- aid program 
that is spending far more money. 

The spending campaign in Iran resulted 
in some $300 million in economic aid being 
passed out to that country. This is equiva- 
lent to the income taxes pald by 721,000 
average $5,000-a-year American families in a 
year. 

It’s little wonder that stuff like this in- 
furiates the man who pays the bills. He 
sees prices of the things he buys steadily 
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going up and the purchasing power of his 
dollar going down. Then he sees almost 
everybody in the world with his hand out, 
trying to get hold of some of the dough he 
works hard to earn. 

BROAD FIELD OF WELFARE 


The new budget, for instance, sets $14 
billion for the broad field of welfare—pay- 
ments to persons drawing benefits from a 
vast and rapidly expanding soclal-security 
program. This $14 billion is going to be 
a lot bigger in coming years. Already there 
is pressure to add health insurance to old- 
age insurance. 

In the coming year the administration 
‘wants to start Federal aids for school con- 
struction that will cost $1.5 billion in 4 
years. It has programs in hand to meet 
increases in college enrollments, in building 
more medical and dental schools, in trying 
to solve the teacher shortage and in con- 
trolling juvenile delinquency. There are 
little pressure groups behind all these things. 

Aid to veterans is going up from $5 bil- 
lion to $5.5 billion and in addition the Gov- 
ernment is to pay the school bills of 573,000 
veterans. 

Around 25 million individuals have a di- 
rect stake in the cash that flows out of 
Washington in the form of welfare payments, 
veterans’ benefits, and farm aids. The lat- 
ter are down for the astounding total of 
$8.4 billion in the new budget. All this is 
evidence of how hard it is to resist the pres- 
sure for more and more spending. 

You have got to have heavier pressure 
and louder protests from the millions who 
are saddled with the burden of providing 
the money or this spending will get entirely 
out of hand. 


h WATCH WHAT CONGRESS DOFS 


It's going to be tremendously interesting 
to see what the 85th Congress with its essen- 
tially conservative leadership in both parties 
is going to do with the $72 billion budget. 
Especially you want to watch what it does 
with the demand for a continuation of the 
multibillion foreign aid program and 
the rapidly expanding welfare program. 
Quite likely, by the time this Congress, run- 
ning scared, hears from all the people back 
home who want to be heard, there will be 
less talk about this new Republicanism than 
now. 

Not yet has any modern Republican ex- 
plained convincingly how it is possible to 
keep up Government spending over a period 
of years and not go bankrupt. There's 
nothing new about this. It’s the oldest stuff 
in the world. Empires have fallen or 
tottered since the beginning of time because 
the burden of taxation was more than the 
people could stand. 

It has been written here before, and it 
probably will be again, that the most im- 
portant thing in the world today is to keep 
the American dollar stable. You can make 
out a good case with the argument that the 
aim of the Russians for the last 10 years 
has been a breakdown of our economy. 


We look across the sea and see many of 
our allies with the existence of their people 
in the hands of others. In many ways they 
are better off than we are. The United 
States has no rich uncle. We have to swim 
or sink. 


Israel Seeks United Nations Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received a copy of a telegram 
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sent March 12, 1957, by Rabbi Philip S. 
Bernstein, chairman of the American 
Zionist Committee for Public Affairs, to 
Under Secretary Christian A. Herter, 
in connection with the action in Gaza 
of the Egyptian Government. The con- 
tents of this telegram are in line with 
the position which I and many of my 
colleagues stated here on Tuesday, 
February 26. I feel very strongly that 
we owe a great moral responsibility not 
to allow conditions to return to their 
former state of hostility. The guaran- 
ties which were contained in the Feb- 
ruary 11 statement by Secretary of 
State Dulles, and which were reiterated 
by President Eisenhower in his speech 
on February 20, are rapidly proving 
themselves to be paper guarantees. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interests of perma- 
nent peace, we must prove ourselves to 
be a Nation interested in true justice 
and must maintain Israel's rights under 
the pertinent United Nations resolutions, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the timely telegram sent by 
Rabbi Bernstein: 


Present behavior and demands of 
Egyptian Government not only contravene 
basic assumptions of Israeli withdrawal of 
Gaza, but also threaten authority, prestige, 
and usefulness of the United Nations as an 
instrument for the attainment of peace. 
Therefore I take the liberty to urge our Gov- 
eernment to exert its leadership by direct 
diplomatic means and through the United 
Nations to resist present action by the 
Egyptian Government in violation and con- 
tempt of world public opinion. If this 18 
not done at once and unequivocally, the 
confidence of small nations in the commit- 
ments of the United Nations and the great 
Western Powers will be undermined. I rec- 
ommend also that all further action in the 
Suez Canal clearance be halted until the 
Egyptian Government gives definite, de- 
pendable commitments that the use of the 
canal will be insulated from the national 
politics of any country, and that equal 
rights will be granted to the shipping of all 
nations, including Israel. It would be in- 
congruous for international community to 
clear the Canal and to repair the damage 
caused by Nasser's own sabotage in the 
absence of any assurances that Nasser will 
permit the Canal to remain an international 
waterway and to cooperate in the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

Rabbi Pur S. BERNSTEIN. 


Water: Our Greatest Resource 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Our Greatest Resource,” from 
the February 18, 1957, Concord Daily 
Monitor, Concord, N. H., my home city. 
The article points out that while water 
may be a problem, it is also one of the 
greatest assets a State or section can 
have. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: i 
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OUR GREATEST RESOURCE 


Water is a problem, when floods come. 
But water is also one of the greatest assets 
a State can have, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly so in these United States. 

West of the Mississippi the past year there 
was drought across a tler of many States. 
Crops were lost. So was the wind-blown top 
soll. And this condition was not new, for 
it is a pattern repeated every few years. The 
Great Piains have always, in the memory of 
white men, been largely treeless. 

East of the Mississippi there is a water 
shortage, too. This is the most industrial- 
ized section of the land, with the greatest 
concentrations of population, and the use 
of water has grown and grown, until water 
supplies are an increasingly great problem. 

Shipping on the canal connection between 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi Basin 
was stymied for lack of water. Industries are 
bypassing communities where the water 
supply is not ample. Even in New Hamp- 
shire the Portsmouth area has water prob- 
lems because of the addition of the airbase. 
In Concord present water supplies will be- 
come insufficient perhaps as early as 1960. 

New Hampshire as a State has some ad- 
vantages in respect to water. It has moun- 
tain ranges which help to create precipita- 
tion. It has a forest cover which helps to 
hold water in the soil. It has many great 
lakes and ponds and streams. And New 
Hampshire can create, if it will, many more 
storage facilities, and remain green and in- 
crease its water levels to meet ever growing 
demands upon its water resources. 

To anyone who has traveled west in our 
own country, or to many of the older nations 
on this earth, in northern Africa, in the 
Mideast, in much of Europe, in China, the 
great blessing enough water can be to the 
land on which we live is all too apparent. 
Here, used as we are to seeming to have 
enough, we do not realize the extent to which 
we have been blessed, nor the great n 
for making certain that we are ever thus 
blessed. 

Preservation and better use of our wate? 
resources is one of the most certain assur- 
ances of a seund future for a State like New 
Hampshire, which has so few other nat 
resources. 

There has been some reclamation else- 
where in the country, but the abuse of water 
resources has probably outstripped the con- 
servation measures. The population of the 
country grows. The demands upon water 
increase even more rapidly. Other than 
water resources are also being used up; the 
soil, our mineral wealth, our forests. In the 
long run, if we in this State are wise, and 
conserve our water resources we will have 
won the race in the competition betwee? 
States. 

Some factors may help us. We are on the 
ocean, The day will come when our seabo 
may draw its water from the sea, purifying 
it as it is used. The day will come, too, when 
atomic energy may release water now us 
principally for generation of power for other 
uses. The antipollution program already 
in process of development will help in many 
ways. 

Irrigation in this State is still in its in- 
fancy. It has great possibilities. If we can 
reduce erosion, which comes mainly here 
from the action of streams, we can, with the 
heavy vegetation which covers the State in- 
crease the quality of our solls more rapidly 
than is possible in many States, and inct- 
dentally improve the natural conservation 
of water. 

In a desert it is the oasis alone which 
thrives, and New Hampshire in the future 
can, if it will, be an oasis among States, 
considering the Nation as a whole. 

It Is not alone what things we do, as public 
works, which can make and keep New Hamp“ 
shire a garden State, but equally what each 
individual does with the land he owns. 
all can have a consciousness of the causes 


and effects involved in the problem of water 
then the State is surely safe, protected by 
the best insurance policy it can buy to assure 
its everlasting future prosperity. 


Juvenile Delinquency Among American 
Indians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


f Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment which deals with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency among the Ameri- 
can Indians, and which pays particular 
tribute to our friend and colleague, the 
Senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer]. 

Among his other great works, Senator 
Lancer has labored long and hard in an 
attempt to alleviate the problems of 
juvenile delinquency, not only in his own 
Part of the country, but throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

I am certain that all of my distin- 
guished friends in the Senate join me in 
Wishing Senator LANGER a speedy re- 
covery from the illness which has inca- 
Pacitated him for a number of weeks. 
We all hope that he will be back with 
us very, very soon—not just to help us 
Wrestle with the problems of juvenile 
delinquency, but the myriad other prob- 
lems with which he has had such wide 
experience. 

Come back soon, BILL. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON JEWEL BEARING PLANT AT 

RotLA, N. Dax. 

The other day the Secretary of Defense ad- 
vised Senator WII In LaNcer that the 
Jewel bearing plant at Rolla, N. Dak., which 
had been scheduled to close on December 31, 
1956, will continue in operation. What is so 
Significant about this statement is, that a 
Pilot project to bring employment and im- 
Prove the economy of the Indian people will 
continue in operation. 

The United States Senate Juvenile Delin- 
Quency Subcommittee of which I am chair- 
man. in 1954, with Senator Lancer as acting 
Chairman, conducted a series of hearings in 
the State of North Dakota to determine the 
Telatlonship of the plight of the American 
Indian and its effect on the Indian youth on 
Various Indian reservations. During the 
Course of those hearings, Indian leaders and 
the Indians themselves urged the subcom- 
mittee to do everything in its power to 
bring industry in or near Indian reservations 
to provide employment for the Indian people 
and thereby improve their economy. 

Through the efforts of Senator LANGER, 
Senator Youn. the North Dakota Congress- 
men Burpick and Krauser, and State officials 
in the State of North Dakota, the jewel bear- 
ing plant at Rolla, N. Dak., was instituted. 
This plant hires exclusively Indian labor. 

Success of this plant was brought to the 
attention of the United States Senate by 
tor LANGER and the Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee, and with the aid of the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, a 
Program was inaugurated to induce industry 
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to go to other Indian reservations through- 
out the United States. To date there are 
plants at Gallup and Zuni, N. Mex.; Flagstaff 
and Casa Grande, Ariz.; Cherokee, N. C.; and 
Lamb Deer, Mont. These plants hire In- 
dians exclusively. There are plans for a 
greater mumber of such industries to be 
brought to or near Indian reservations. 

However, with the announcement of the 
closing of the Rolla jewel bearing plant, 
Indian lesders and public officials dealing 
with Indian affairs became greatly alarmed 
since the closure would seriously affect the 
existing plants above mentioned and also 
affect the plans for future installations of 
industry near Indian reservations. 

Senator Lancer, acting in a dual capacity 
of Senator from North Dakota and as a mem- 
ber of the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommit- 
tee, which had done so much to aid the pro- 
gram of bringing industry to or near Indian 
reservations, immediately took up the matter 
with the Secretary of Defense, Charles E. 
Wilson, and with Mr. Arthur Flemming, Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
He called together a meeting at his office 
with Senators from 11 States who joined 
with him in sending a letter to Secretary of 
Defense Wilson pointing out the reasons why 
the jewel bearing plant in Rolla should con- 
tinue in operation. Attached to this state- 
ment is a memorandum of the meeting held 
in Senator Lancer’s office pointing out some 
of the reasons why the Rolla plant should 
remain open and the reason for industry 
being urged for areas near Indian reserva- 
tions. 

In concluding my statement, I want to take 
this opportunity of expressing the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee’s thanks to Sen- 
ator LANGER for the zeal which he has always 
shown in problems affecting the American 
Indian both as a Senator from the State of 
North Dakota and as a member of the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Subcommittee which has 
held hearings throughout the United States 
on problems affecting the American Indian 
and its relationship to their youth. I believe 
that the decision of the Defense Department 
to keep the Rolla jewel bearing plant open is 
of great significance and I am happy of the 
role that the Senate Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee played. 


— 


MEMORANDUM ON MEETING HELD IN OFFICE or 
Senator LANGER ON JANUARY 7, 1957, PER- 
TAINING TO INDUSTRIES ON INDIAN RESERVA- 
TIONS 


At a meeting called jointly by Senator 
Lancer and Senator Youna, of North Dakota, 
on January 7, 1957, in Senator LancgEr's office, 
Senators and their representatives from 10 
States met with representatives of the De- 
partment of Defense, Office of Defense Mobi- 
lization, Department of Interior, Department 
of Commerce, and two Senate subcommit- 
tees; there were two primary subjects of dis- 
cussion: (1) A plan to bring more industrial 
plants to or near the various Indian reserva- 
tions in the United States, and (2) to in- 
quire into the feasibility of continuing op- 
eration of the Turtle Mountain ordnance 
plant at Rolia, N. Dak., which hires almost 
exclusively Indian skilled labor in the pro- 
duction of jewel bearings for defense and 
other purposes. 

The following Senators appeared in per- 
son: Senator CHAVEZ, of New Mexico, Sena- 
tor Cuurcn, of Idaho; Senator ANDERSON of 
New Mexico; Senator Munot, of South 
Dakota; Senator Morse, of Oregon; Senator 
O'Manoney, of Wyoming; Senator Young 
and Senator Lancer, of North Dakota. Rep- 
resentatives of Senators attending the meet- 
ing were as follows: Charles E. Munson, of 
Senator Barrett's office; Vic Reinemer, of 
Senator Murray's office; Herb Kirstein, of 
Senator Witery’s office; Roy Dockstader, of 
Senator MANSFIELD’s office; Wilson Hefner, of 

Senator Writer's office; Earl Reynolds, of 
Senator DworsHax’s office; Ken Gunthner, 
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of Senator Case's office; W. E. O’Brien, of 
Senator Muwnor’s office; William Connell, of 
Senator Humpnrey’s office; Arthur Juhnke, 
of Senator Case's office; Sterling Munro, of 
Senator JAcKson’s office; and John A. Carver, 
of Senator CHURCH'S office. Those repre- 
senting Government agencies were: Victor 
Cooley, of the Office of Defense Mobiliza-. 
tion; Carl Beck, of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs; William Zimmerman, of the Asso- 
ciation of American Indian Affairs; and T. 
R. Baldwin, of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. Those representing Senate subcom- 
mittees were Peter N. Chumbris, of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, and 
James Gamble, of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee. Robert Danielson represented the 
Bulova Watch Co. 

After fully discussing both of the above 
issues for nearly 3 hours, in summary 
these points were reached: (1) That the 
Indian people have proven themselves as 
capable, industrious and have an excellent 
record of average daily attendance on the 
job. It was pointed out that at the Rolla 
jewel bearing plant in North Dakota the 
turnover of employees was only 3 percent 
whereas in a similar plant in Massachusetts 
of non-Indian labor, the turnover of em- 
ployees was 100 percent. (2) That the In- 
dian people contrary to some public belief 
have adapted themselves to a special type 
of skilled labor. (3) That there are now 
industrial plants that have been established 
on or near Indian reservations in Rolla, N. 
Dak., Gallup, N. Mex., Flagstaff, Ariz., Chero- 
kee, N. C., Lamb Deer, Mont., Casa Grande, 
Ariz., and Zuni, N. Mex. There are also un- 
der consideration plants in Oklahoma, Wyo- 
ming, and in the area in close proximity on 
the borders of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho on the McNary site. (4) That it was 
pointed out many Indian reservations have 
the facilities for industrial power availability 
of water including use of power, transporta- 
tion, available sites for expansion, and a 
stable source of labor supply. (5) That the 
Indian leaders on all Indian reservations 
have expressed the desire for industrial plants 
to be brought in or near the Indian Reserva- 
tion to stabilize the economy of the Indian 
people. It not only will provide salaries for 
workers, but will aid other factors in the 
stabilizing of economy of these communities. 
At the same time it will permit Indians to 
obtain jobs near their reservations and near 
their families and cultures, rather than force 
them to go to large cities away from their 
families and traditions. This is especially 
significant since the relocation program can- 
not possibly absorb enough Indians to stab- 
ilize the economy of the Indian people liv- 
ing on the Indian reservations. (6) That 
the Indian people through their leaders have 
expressed the desire that they want to pro- 
vide for themselves and their children by ob- 
taining stable and gainful employment so 
that they may become a self-sustaining 
people and not depend, any more than neces- 
sary, on the services accorded by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. Not only will 
they be more self-sustaining economically, 
but it will further establish in them the 
strong family and community pride that 
has always been a part of the Indian people, 
7) That the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has personally met with the 
leaders of the Indian tribes throughout the 
country: (8) That the Senate Juvenile De- 
linquency Subcommittee has held hearings 
on or near Indian reservations in all parts 
of the country and that the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs has likewise con- 
ducted investigations on problems regard- 
ing the Indian people and that through the 
representatives at this meeting each ex- 
pressed views which coincide with the views 
expressed at this meeting. As a result of the 
above, Senator Lancer announced that he is 
submitting a bill for 6200 million which has 


as its primary purpose the aiding of the 
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Indians and the Indian tribes in establishing 
industries on or near Indian reservations. 
This bill will be submitted to the Senators 
from the various States which have Indian 
reservations. 

Summarizing the views on the reason for 
continuing the Rolla plant, other than those 
expressed above, it was pointed out: (1) 
That there are over 50 million jewel bear- 
ings needed to accommodate our defense 
needs in this country. (2) That we only 
have approximately 3,600,000 jewel bearings 
in storage at this time. (3) That the Rolla 
plant is the only available source of jewel 
bearings from plans in this country. (4) 
That Russia produces over 200 million jewel 
bearings each year and they are not depend- 
ent upon outside sources for jewel bearings. 
(5) That Switzerland which is and has been 
@ source of supply of jewel bearings to 
the United States, in the event of war, may 
be stopped in some fashion by Russia from 
either the production or the distribution of 
jewel bearings for the use of the United 
States. (6) That without question jewel 
bearings are an essential ingredient of al- 
most all phases of our defense activities 
whether it be in the form of missiles, equip- 
ment, or transportation facilities. (7) That 
the differential in cost and quantity of pro- 
duction has reached the point where it is 
feasible for us to continue production at 
Rolla. 

A motion was made and unanimously 
passed in which the Senators who attended 
the conference would write to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and to the Director of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization urging that 
the Rolla plant continue in operation as 
originally proposed. The conferees also 
agreed to exert all possible action to bring 
industry in or near the Indian reservations, 


Interest Rates on United States Savings 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART . 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editortal 
entitled “United States Bonds May Yield 
More,” published in the Hammond (Ind.) 
Times of March 7, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Unrren STATES BONDS MAY YIELD MORE 

In proposing higher interest rates for 
United States savings bonds, Treasury Secre- 
tary Humphrey has taken a wise step. 

The rate of yield for virtually every other 
type of investment has gone up. This is 
partiy because of the tight money policy 
adopted by the Government itself, in order 
to check inflation. 

Savings bonds have been looking less and 
less attractive to investors by comparison. 
Redemptions have been heavy. 

Something had to be done, for the Govern- 
ment leans heavily on bonds as one means 
of obtaining its money. An estimated 40 
million people now have more than 840 bil- 
lion invested in these bonds. 

The proposed interest rate increase Is a 
modest one—from 3 to 314 percent, plus a 
better yield to an investor who finds it nec- 
essary to redeem the bond before maturity. 

This is a better course than another sug- 
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gestion—namely, that the Government tie 
savings bonds to the cost of living, and let 
them be redeemed for more if the cost index 


goes up. 

Inflation, if it occurs, hurts anyone who 
loans money. 

We fail to see how the Government fairly 
can protect savings bond investors against 
inflation without advancing the same pro- 
tection to—ilet's say—bank depositors or to 
the holders of mortgages. 

The way to deal with inflation is to restrain 
its causes rather than to try only to patch 
up its bad effects. 

United States savings bonds have been 
widely criticized of late. But they have been 
of great service to the Nation. 

Beginning with the start of World War II 
war bonds, millions have learned to save 
who saved little or nothing before. 

Having nearned to save through war bonds, 
millions now are saving in other ways— 
through stocks, bonds, insurance, savings ac- 
counts, etc. 

There is still extravagance at many levels 
of American life—including government— 
but private thrift is a habit with many. 
We can thank savings bonds in part for that. 


The Attack on TVA and 
Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HORN. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
E. H. Wright, of Brownsville, Tenn., the 
president of the Tennessee Valley Pub- 
lic Power Association, has recently di- 
rected my attention to a series of inac- 
curate and misleading full-page adver- 
tisements that have been appearing in 
national Magazines on behalf of the 
private power lobby. These advertise- 
ments attack the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, an American creation, that has 
been hailed the world over as an out- 
standing example of democracy in ac- 
tion. 

Such attacks indicate the need for ac- 
tion by our public regulatory bodies to 
stem the tide of political advertising by 
private power companies which is writ- 
ten off by these companies as a legiti- 
mate business expense and thus paid for 
by the consumer and taxpayer. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of a typical advertise- 
ment together with a refutation of the 
misleading inferences found therein: 

[Advertisement] 
WHERE Do Your Taxes Go? 

You may have a pretty good idea where 
taxes go. But did you know that some go 
to help pay other people's electric bills? 

They're the families and businesses that 
get their electricity from Federal Govern- 
ment electric systems like the TVA. 

While about 23 cents of every dollar you 
pay for electricity from your power com- 
pany goes for taxes, those other people 
pay much less * * * only about 4 cents per 
dollar if their power comes from the Gov- 
ernment's TVA, for example, As a result, 
you are taxed more to make up for what 
they don't have to pay. 

Don't you think this unfair tax favoritism 
needs thorough study and discussion? 
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America’s Independent. Electric Light and 
Power Companies.“ 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 
PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., February 20, 1957. 
REBUTTAL 

1. The ad says “only about 4 cents per 
dollar“ is paid to Government by power users 
in the TVA area, State and local taxes paid 
by TVA and its distributors last year 
amounted to about 4% cents per dollar of 
electric bill. But TVA had net income of 
nearly $54 milion, or about 24%½ cents per 
dollar of income—and all of this money goes 
to the Federal Government because TVA is a 
Government corporation. So in reality TVA 
power users paid nearly 29 cents to Govern- 
ment out of every dollar they paid for 
electricity. 

Power users in the Tennessee Valley are 
paying back the cost of TVA, yet it still be- 
longs to the Federal Government. 

2. The fact—not mentioned in the ad— 
that private power companies are now enjoy- 
ing benefits that will eventually total nearly 
$5 billion in Federal subsidies through the 
so-called fast tax writeoff setup. 

This was referred to as “bluntly, a subsidy” 
in a recent report issued by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, headed 
by Senator Harry F. BYRD. 

Senator Byrp said, “This is a hidden cost 
for which no appropriation is required by 
Congress, and its effect makes it more diffi- 
cult to balance the Federal budget or reduce 
the Federal tax burden on taxpayers not re- 
ceiving the benefits of this provision.” 

And the magazine ad sponsored by 
America’s independent electric light and 
power companies didn’t mention the esti- 
mated $18 billion additional subsidy which 
will accrue to the private utilities as a re- 
sult of section 167 of the Internal Revenue 
Act. 

3. Advertising like this—which does not 
sell electricity or create good will for the 
power companies—is paid for in part by the 
people who buy electricity from the power 
companies. But some 52 percent of the cost 
of this propaganda comes out of the Federal 
Treasury, since advertising is deductible for 
tax purposes. Vicious, insidious advertising 
like this reflects on outstanding American ` 
institutions like TVA, and on the 5 million 
consumers who obtain TVA-produced power 
from municipal and rural cooperative electric 
systems. The ratepayer and the taxpayer 
should not pay for such advertising. This 13 
an item, which, if it must be incurred, should 
be paid for by the stockholders—the owners 
of the company, and the only persons Who 
could conceivably benefit in any way from 
such advertising. 


1 Company names on request through this 
magazine. 


A Small-Business Man Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter came to me unsolicited. 
spread it upon the Recorp so that those 
who are constantly telling us how close 
they are to the grassroots may know how 
the small-business men of our country 
feel toward this administration. The 
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letter, dated February 28, 1957, is as 
follows: 


Hon. ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Stn: We Americans are heading down 
the road to ruin via Inflation Boulevard in 
a headlong plunge, gathering speed in an 
alarming manner. The driving force behind 
the wheel is William McChesney Martin, 
along with his backseat drivers, the Federal 

rve Board yes men, plus ill-advised Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and his economic advisers. 

You say, “Has this writer lost his reason? 
Martin is a tight-money man, waging an all- 
out war against inflation.” Well, let's 
analyze the results of Mr. Martin's deeds and 
see who is correct. Let's further examine the 
effects of Martin's and the Eisenhower ad- 
minstration’s tight-money policy and see 
exactly what measures were employed to 
achieve these results. 

Mr. Martin's first act was to pull the plug 
on supporting Government bonds by reduc- 
ing the purchase of same, The effect was to 
freeze banks’ bond holding and thus reduce 
the money available for loans. The next ac- 
tion taken by Mr. Martin was to systemati- 
Cally increase the rediscount rates of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, or in other words, raise 
the rate of interest that the member banks 
Must pay to borrow from the Federal Re- 
Serve. These rediscount rates have risen 
from 114 to 3 percent and now stand at a 
Tecord peak. Another measure employed by 
Mr, Martin was the pressure reduction of re- 
Serve credit, which the Reserve authorities 
have placed at the disposal of its member 

The purported aim of Mr. Martin 
Was to curb inflation: however, let's examine 
the results of the measures instigated by 
William McChesney Martin and see what has 
and has not been accomplished. 

Yes, Mr. Martin did make money scarce 
and costly, but did his deeds help curb in- 
flation? The answer is “No.” What Mr. 
Martin did accomplish was to make money 
More expensive and the greedy moneylend- 
ers richer. Did he curb expansion and large 
Capital expenditures of big business? Well, 
he did in some small measure, but the big 
boys in most cases just paid more for their 
Money and passed on the increased cost to 
John Q: Public, the consumer, thus pushing 
the inflationary pressure a little harder. 
Uncle Santa Claus also granted this chosen 
group special accelerated depreciation write- 
Offs to further encourage their expansion 
and make the big boys bigger. What about 
the small-business man? What happened 
when he went to these moneylenders? 
When he went to lending institutions he was 
Informed that the well was dry. What had 
dried up the stream of money? For one 
thing, the acts of Mr. Martin, and for an- 
Other, the fact that big business had been 
to the well and tapped the source too 
heavily, Who, then, has been the victim of 
the deeds of Williami McChesney Martin and 
the Eisenhower administration? The an- 
Swer Is that small business has been one of 
the prime victims. : 

Now then, let's take a look at the housing 
industry. How has this industry, which 
represents our greatest weapon in the bit- 
tle against communism, fared. under Mr. 
Martin's new ideas of deflation backed by the 
Eisenhower administration who preten‘is to 
Protect the little man and especially the 
veteran? The demand for more and better 
housing still exists and so does the need, 
but of course, these homes have to be 
financed. What happened to the money that 
Was formerly available to finance these 
homes? The greedy moneylenders turned to 
greener pastures (and you can't blame them 
to some degree). They turned their backs 
On the 4!4-percent return that they could 
set on VA loans in spite of Government in- 
Surance. In fact, 5-percent FHA loans sud- 
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denly lost their attraction to the Shylocks 
except where they could get bribes in the 
form of bonuses paid, or extra points as they 
term them, to negotiate the loans. These 
points have continued to rise until now it 
is not uncommon to pay 6 percent or 8 per- 
cent premium to have a financial institution 
approve a Government-insured loan. This is 
nothing short of money blackmail, yet it is 
tolerated by the Eisenhower administration, 
which turns its back and*closes its eyes to 
such shenanigans; and in spite of usury laws 
these Shylocks get away with this practice. 
The misguided geniuses fail to realize that 
increased interest rates are punitive and gen- 
eralized, not specific. These increased in- 
terest costs invariably slow up those seg- 
ments of the economy that require accelera- 
tion and do very little to deter the dizzy 
ascension of those portions of the economy 
that are running wild. 

Now, let's take a closer look at these so- 
called hard money policies of Mr. MARTIN and 
the Eisenhower administration and see what 
effect these policies have had on servicing 
or paying interest on our national debt—the 
increased cost of money in the form of 
higher interest rates, even to the United 
States Government, have cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars in additional interest on 
the national debt and thus has cost each 
and every citizen taxpayer more money. 
President Elsenhower’s new budget pro- 
vides for increased interest costs of $890 
million, It is rather ironical that the very 
government that creates the money is forced 
to pay exorbitant interest on this same 
money. Who gets fat? The money lenders. 

Many people scoff at the great depression 
of the early thirties and say, “It can't hap- 
pen here again.” Well let me tell you that 
a great many of the factors that preceded 
the crash in 1929 are here with us today. 
Look at interest rates—they closely paraliel 
1929. In the late twenties, interest rates 
were increased for the purported purpose of 
controlling stock speculation. Today as 
we view the results of these increased 
interest rates in retrospect, it becomes 
obvious that the net results were that 
this action did not control or deter stock 
speculation, yet the increased costs of money 
did slow up the vital processes of the econ- 
omy and contributed substantially and 
materially to the crash in 1929. Herbert 
Hoover was talking about “A chicken in 
every pot and a car in every garage.“ We are 
well on the way to having two cars in every 
garage, but there are comparitively few that 
are notin hock. The popular slogan of 1929 
was, Never sell America short:“ today, they 
say, “It can never happen again; the old 
economic laws are antiquated; this is a con- 
trolled economy.” Well, let's wait and see 
what happens if the present experimenters 
continue to rule the economy. Even Herbert 
Hoover, who had his hair curled—but good 
in 1929, warns against our complacency con- 
cerning the free spending spree in govern- 
ment and the rising cost of living. 

Let's examine the janus outlook of the 
Federal Government. On one hand they 
yell, “Curb inflation,” and then they talk out 
of the other side of their mouths and bring 
forth the largest inflationary peacetime 
budget In the history of this country. They 
say, “Do as we say, not as we do.” The fact 
of the matter is that we have so many inept 
incompetent advisers in government that 
they just don’t know what they are doing or 
what they are trying to accomplish. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Humphrey, warns, 
“If the increase in Government costs is not 
stopped, we will have a depression that will 
curl your hair,” yet he acquiesces to the 
whims of the administration, 

The administration biames the exorbitant 
increase in the budget on the Russians and 
tries to justify these ungodly proposed ex- 
penditures as the price of keeping our coun- 
try prepared and containing communism. 
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Well, let's look at the real facts concerning 
this budget. 
In 1954, the first budget of the Eisenhower 


administration totaled 887,800, 000, 00 0. That 


year, the military and foreign aid portion 
was $48,700,000,000. This new proposed 
record-breaking budget of $71,800,000,000 has 
allotted $46,500,000,000 for military and 
foreign aid, or actually $2.200,000,000 less 
than in 1954. These are the facts. 

In this wastrel budget, the civil or wel- 
fare state section is wherein the real in- . 
creases occur; 

Increased 
Veteran services and benefits $796, 000, 000 
Labor and welfare 294, 000, 000 


626, 000, 000 
445, 000, 000 
Commerce and housing (due to 
taking out road bonds 
General Government opera- 
tions (courts, Congress, and 
District of Columbia ad- 
ministration, «4 
Interest on Government debt 


243, 000, 000 
890, 000, 000 


This is a welfare state budget beyond any 
Socialist's wildest dreams of a decade ago. 
Herbert Hoover cautions, “We Americans 
should realize that we cannot have every 
social and public works improvement of our 
dreams all at once, especially in a world 
where we have to defend ourselves from a 
monstrous international danger.” We can- 
not pay $103 billion to be governed at various 
levels without straining our economic sta- 
bility to a point where it is in danger of 
blowing up in our faces. 

All you have to do is deal with most Gov- 
ernment agencies or take a casual trip 
through one of our Government offices and 
you will quickly find the answer to this 
outrageous, shocking budget. A girl clerk 
that formerly worked for us went into civil 
service. When she complained about not 
having enough work to keep her busy, her 
supervisor told her, “You had better wise 
up and keep your mouth shut—this is the 
Government.” 

I spent 3 years in the Navy during the last 
war, and I could recount multitudes of inci- 
dents of waste of material and manpower 
that would enrage and sicken every honest 
God-fearing American. There was some ex- 
cuse, for these sordid conditions during the 
war emergency, but we sappy citizens have 
let this pillage of our pocketbook so unhalted 
for so long a period of time that we just 
keep dishing out and paying up without 
questioning the usurpers. Our bureaucrats 
find new and better ways each year to pre- 
empt our rights and confispate our money 
with the aid of inept, unqualified leadership 
in Government. The Federal Government 
has gradually taken the form of the very 
thing our forefathers fought against, for we 
seem to have reached the point where we 
have taxation without representation in spite 
of elected officials in Congress. The Federal 
Government may own our bodies, but it will 
never own our souls. How long are we going 
to stand idly by and let our money be dissi- 
pated without registering our protests against 
this foul and sinful waste? Write to your 
Congressman. Throw the fear of God into 
these supporters of wanton waste. Examine 
their voting records; mark them well, and 
then rid yourselves of them come next elec- 
tion day. 

We citizens and our representatives must 
call a halt to the practice of looking to the 
Federal Government for aid and handouts 
in the provinces that are strictly State or 
local responsibilities. We must remember 
that the Federal Government obtains its rey- 
enue from the citizens of our municipalities 
and our State; so why let the bureaucrats get 
their paws on this money, take their overhead 
cut, and then dole the money in reduced 
value back to us. Maryland's contribution 
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to the financing of the Eisenhower Federal 
aid to public school plan would amount to 
$6,906,000, yet Maryland would recelve only 
$4,496,000 in ald. The $2,410,000 shortage 
disappears in the Federal boondoggling ma- 
neuver and we cannot afford a costly gift of 
this nature where we lose $2,4100,000 through 
the doubtful privilege of having the Eisen- 
hower administration dole out this financing 
for our school program. You never get some- 
thing for nothing from the Federal Govern- 
ment, but you can be sure you'll come out 
on the short end when you get involved with 
them, The Federal Government has usurped 
States rights to too large an extent; let's 
keep our own house in order and control and 
guard our own destinies without Federal in- 
terference. 

Whatever happened to the Hoover report? 
‘We spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to find out what was wrong with the opera- 
tion of our Government, and now, years 
later, we have yet to act fully on the findings 
of the Hoover Commission. For the most 
part, each and every citizen is to blame for 
this sad state of affairs. We look upon these 
confiscatory taxes as an inevitable price for 
our American way of life, and we elect inept, 
unqualified representation in many instances 
to run this great Nation. If we American 
citizens are going to bask in the apathy of 
being taxed to death and permit the country 
to be run by boss politicians, then we have 
ourselves to blame. How many people real- 
ize that if the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission were adopted, the poten- 
tial savings to the taxpayers would be ap- 
proximately $5 billion annually? Some token 
recommendations were put into practice un- 
der the previous administration, and a good 
deal of money was thus saved. Of course, 
we can’t economize in Government too much, 
as it might hurt some politicians—and that 
would never do, even though both Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey and Herbert Hoover 
agree that the present tax rates are so high 
that they will hamper the growth of our 
economy. 

How can we suppress this inflationary 
surge and stabilize the national economy? 
The first simplest and most sane answer is 
to curb installment credit through enact- 
ment of standby consumer credit restric- 
tions similar to the old regulation W. We 
know that politicians don't like the idea of 
getting General Motors, General Electric, and 
the rest of the big-business boys mad at 
them, but just for once, let's act out of good 
commonsense and not out of political ex- 
pediency. Secondly, freeze salaries and 
wages, except where increased productivity 
results to control costs, or additional skills 
or values are obtained to warrant such in- 
creases. Third, encourage capital expansion 
and see that money is available to small, 
sound businesses in large amounts at reason- 


able rates. Fourth, enact a graduate income- 


tax rate on corporations similar in general 
structure to the individual rates. Finally, 
cut the Federal budget by 65 billion and 
eliminate a large portion of the waste therein. 
We Americans cannot continue to pay out 
annually $103 billion of our Individual and 
business income for taxes and other Govern- 
ment levies and at the same time have 
enough reserves and savings left to finance 
that growth of industry needed to employ 
the one and one-half million persons enter- 
ing the employment market each year, and 
also finance the homes that are necessary and 
vital to our expanding population. 

What would be the results of these acts? 
‘The first move of tightening consumer-goods 
credit would alleviate the scramble for goods 
and help hold the price line. In addition, 
consumers would be forced to save in order 
to buy at a later date, thus creating an in- 
creased savings fund to ease the tight money 
market. The second action would stem the 
spiral of rising costs and enable the curtall- 
ment of price increases, The third proposal 
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would expand the overall national produc- 
tivity and help hold the line on prices 
through increased production and the re- 
sultant increased competition. At the same 
time, small businesses would be able to ex- 
pand and compete more equitably in the 
consumers’ market. The final step of cutting 
the Federal budget would decrease the infla- 
tionary pressure, provide for a tax cut and 
again increase the savings funds through 
these tax reductions, plus alleviating the 
labor shortage in commercial businesses 
through the reduction of excessive Govern- 
ment personnel. 

The law of supply and demand has always 
been the fundamental force in the economic 
structure since time immemorial; so if we 
just give it half a chance to operate and set 
a balance so that no segment of the economy 
is placed at a distinct disadvantage, like the 
small-business man and the farmer have been 
in the past, then we'll recover our balance 
and forge ahead on a sound, economic basis, 
without concern for boom-and-bust cycles. 

Let's get back to Mr. William McChesney 
Martin and his tight-money philosophy. So 
far, the only people his policies have curbed 
and hurt are the small-business man, the 
farmer, each and every taxpayer, and poten- 
tial home buyers—particularly the veterans. 
Now let's take a look at big business. The 
basic industries raised their prices because 
money cost them more and wages were in- 
creased through union pressure. Did that 
help curb Inflation? No, The railroads in- 
creased their rates for basically the same 
reasons. Did that help curb inflation? No. 
The oil industry took advantage of the Mid- 
dle East crisis, raised their prices and forced 
unwanted products on the Buropean pur- 
chasers. Did that help curb inflation. No. 
The bankers increased their interest charges 
and raised the rates of interest paid to de- 
positors. Did that help curb inflation? No. 
The Federal Government intends to spend 
more than ever and will pay more ‘interest 
on its debt. Does that help curb inflation? 
No, The unions have made and are making 
all-out drives to increase their memberships 
and increase wages. Does that help curb 
inflation? No. 

Well, Mr. William McChesney Martin and 
Mr. Dwight David Eisenhower, just what 
have you accomplished by your hard money 
policies? You've hurt the little man, as 
usual; you've made the fat cats fatter, and 
you've made a mess of things in general and 
accomplished nothing beneficial for America. 
You're afraid to offend or put the brakes on 
big business; you won't freeze wages and get 
the unions sore at you, you just pick on the 
defenseless little man and let John Q. Pub- 
lic take it on the chin. Do you think you 
can hold the line on prices and let wages 
and interest costs continue their meteoric 
climb? Do you think big business will vol- 
unterily hold the price line and stop 
scrounging for the highest possible return? 
Do you think the unions will ease their de- 
mands and help halt runaway increases? 
If you do, you don't know the first thing 
about business economics, You can't blame 
an ex-general for not knowing much about 
business economics, but you would think 
that a banker would. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that most bankers couldn’t run a 
successful monopoly—let alone a competi- 
tive business. There are exceptions to these 
cases, but they are not to be found in great 
abundance. From the way we are operating 
the Federal Government, these bankers are 
just the boys to fix things in this country— 
but good. 

We have representatives of banking in- 
terests, big business, Wall Street, the armed 
services, and the unions in our Federal Gov- 
ernment but what about the small-business 
man and the average citizen taxpayer? Who 
is looking out for his interest, and who 
frankly gives a hoot about him? Oh, I know 
we talk a lot about him in the press and we 
set up special committee hearings, but, of 
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course, that is part of the smoke screen of 
political maneuvering and we never act on 
any of the committee findings or really try 
to get the little man over to Congress to hear 
his side of the story. Don't forget—he is 
the unorganized majority; we only pay at- 
tention to and legislate for the organized 
minorities. We are the champions of the 
organized underdogs whose advocates drive 
around in Cadillacs, smoke $1 cigars and 
live. in luxurious sultes at Washington’s 
finest hostelries. ‘You know we can't get 
these union bosses mad at us—they're organ- 
ized. You know we can’t stop big business 
from raising prices and gobbling up all of 
the available money for expansion—the 
NAM is organized. So, Mr. Small-Business 
Man and Mr. John Q. Taxpaying Citizen, as 
an unorganized group, you're just the for- 
gotten men, mere statistics in the Census 
Department that make up the majority of 
the citizens of this great (7) United States of 
America. 

We must awaken from our lethargy and let 
our will be known. Let's return to the real 
American way of life and reassert our in- 
dependence that is our American heritage. 

Sincerely -yours, z 
Frank S. NICOLL, Jr. 


Award to Brett M. Nordgren 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of March 12 about Mr. Brett M. Nord- 
gren, from South Bend, Ind., who won 
the Westinghouse science scholarship. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crew-Cur Yours From INDIANA Wins $2,800 
SCIENCE AWARD 

A highly probable physicist from South 
Bend, Ind., 17-year-old Brett Marcus Nord- 
gren, won the $2,800 Westinghouse science 
scholarship at the Hotel Statler last night. 

When his name was announced, his mouth 
dropped open, After that, he settled on u 
dazed grin as he was swept up in a sea of 
congratulations. 

“T thought a girl would win,” he said. 
“This is completely unexpected.” 

A slim, smiling, orew-cut youth, Brett took 
a few moments off from the photographers 
outside the banquet room to say he isn't 
certain what he will study, but that he'll 
probably be a research physicist. “I'd enjoy 
that more than anything else,” he said. 

His winning project was a homemade Wil- 
son cloud chamber, an apparatus that auto- 
matically takes pictures of paths of radio- 
active nuclear particles. 

TO ATTEND PURDUE 

The son of an automotive engineer, Brett 
plans to attend Purdue. His hobbies are tre- 
mendous, organic synthesis, physical chem- 
istry, electronics, and photography. Last 
summer he added to his store of knowledge 
by working in-a television repair shop. 

He was announced as winner at a banquet 
attended by more than 700 persons, repre- 
senting the Government, business, science, 
medicine, education, and military worlds. 

On hand with Brett was his Con an. 
Representative F. Jar Nerz, Republican, of 
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Indiana. “We went to the same high school,” 
Nerz said. “Central High.” A close ob- 
Server of the award presentation was Robert 
, of Silver Spring, winner of the top 
award last year. 
TAKES SECOND PLACE 
In second place among the 40 finalists 
m all over the United States was Jona- 
David Glogower, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who 
Won a $2,000 scholarship. Jonathan, 16, is 
Interested in chemical experimentation and 
Mathematics. 

Eight other finalists were awarded $400 
®cholarships, while the remaining 30 received 
$100 toward their school expenses. All are 

h school seniors. The awards totaled 
$11,000. 

Two girls were among the 8400 winners, 
Susan Iknayan, 17, of Charleston, II., and 
Sonia R. Anderson, 17, of Omaha, Nebr. 
Also winning $500 scholarships were John L. 

. 17, of Evanston, Hl.; Edward J. Pol- 
lock, 16, of Skokie, III.; Stephen L. Adler, 17, 
Sf Bayside, N. Y.; David W. Deamer, 17, of 
€sterville, Ohio; John D. Reichert, 18, of 
tin, Tex., and Robert W. Adler, 17, of 
Marshfield, Wis. 
Rear Adm, H. G. Rickover, who pioneered 
the atomic-powered submarine, urged the 
g scientists to work to overcome a scar- 
of raw materials and resources in the 
nited States and the world. 

From a scarcely populated fabulously re- 
S0urces-rich country 180 years ago we have 
he d to densely populated, resources- 
Poor country today,” he sald. 

Pointing out the United States is for the 
“first time in its history dependent on for- 

countries for materials basic to our 
“w organization," the admiral said, 

e shall not remain truly free and power- 
Tul unless we compensate . © © for lack of 
materials resources within our own borders.” 

© only way to do this, he said, “is by 

far more effectively than heretofore 

dur natural resources in brain power. We 

must substitute intellectual resources for 
nishing materials resources.“ 


The Mania for Mixed Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


i Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we read 
n the press daily items regarding inte- 
Station or segregation as applied to the 
Public schools of this country. Some of 
dur people have become so wrought up 
as well as mixed up in their thinking on 
9 5 subject that they are determined to 
Orce the schoolchildren of this country 
th integrate regardless of the feelings of 
€ children as well as their parents and 
regardless of the effect of integration 
ron the education of our youth. The 
ecent misguided efforts of the school 
Officials of New York City is an example 
of what is happening as a result of pub- 
© hysteria on the integration question. 
A splendid editorial on this subject 
appeared in the Richmond Times-Dis- 
Patch on Tuesday, March 5. Under 
ve to extend my remarks, I desire to 
lude the editorial, which is as follows: 
THE MANIA FoR MIXED SCHOOLS 
Is it democratic to force children to at- 
public schools they don't want to at- 
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tend, and which are less accessible to them 
than the neighborhood schools they have 
always been attending? 

The public-school authorities of New York 
City are shuffling students around on the 
theory that mingling Negroes, Puerto Ricans, 
and whites encourages democratic living. 
Apparently the democratic right of choosing 
a school that one can get to readily and 
which one may prefer for other reasons is not 
considered important under this fantastic 
concept. 

Even Life magazine, certainly no segrega- 
tionist organ, blasts this nonsensical edu- 
cational setup in its March 4 issue. Under the 
heading “Let the Students Choose,” it says 
editorially that “overzealous friends of inte- 
grated schools are creating a new problem.” 
It goes on: 

“Superintendent William Jansen says he 
will not make children ‘travel unreasonable 
distances," and acknowledges that housing 
segregation will continue to set limits on 
how much classroom integration he can at- 
tain. In our opinion the less he tries to 
achleve it by restraints upon the free choices 
of individuals, the more painlessly will inte- 
gration come to be taken for granted.” 

Superintendent Jansen and others deny 
flatly that puplis are being hauled across 
town in New York, although the Wall Street 
Journal declared, in late January: 

“All concede that hundreds of New York 
students are already criss-crossing the city 
by bus and subway to schools far from 
home.” 

The same article said that some 200 Negro 
children were being transported 20 city 
blocks or more to Public School 93 in the 
Bronx, and that these children attended 
neighborhood schools until last September. 

We accept the statement of Superintendent 
Jansen that pupils are not now being hauled 
across New York. Whether this was being 
done until recently and then was stopped, 
because of the mounting clamor, we are 
unable to say. 

The admissions of the New York school 
authorities are sufficiently damaging, as far 
as we are concerned. They acknowledge that 
pupils are being forced to leave their neigh- 
borhood schools and taken to schools farther 
away. As summarized by the Assoicated 
Press, the plan involves the following: 

“Rezoning school districts to embrace 
Tacially diversified sectors; transporting Ne- 
gro students in some cases to white districts 
and vice versa; equalizing the quality of 
faculties in rich and poor areas; and locating 
new schools so as to serve mixed popula- 
tions.” 


When this plan was presented last week 
at a meeting of the New York City Board 
of Education there were loud protests from 
Parent-Teacher representatives that it is 
“discriminatory against both white and col- 
ored children,” and just like they do things 
in Russia.” 

Under this plan to further democratic liv- 
Ing. it is stated by officials that If teachers 
object to being taken from the neighbor- 
hoods in which they have taught all their 
lives and assigned to slum areas—in order 
to achieve a so-called balance of educational 
opportunity—they will be ordered to comply. 
It they refuse, they will be subject to charges 
of insubordination. 


So much for the brand of democracy with 


which the people of New York are being - 


favored, at the behest of the NAACP. If this 
goes through in New York, will the same 
thing be tried in Chicago, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Cleveland, and so on? If so, the 
South will be in danger of determined at- 
tempts to ram a similar system down its 
throat. 

The integrationist fanatics seem to have 
lost all balance and perspective in their 
mania for mixed schools. 
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The Middle East Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr, JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement by 
Mrs. Robert B. Mouat, chairman of the 
3ist Women's Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense, Inc. This conference 
8 in Washington on January 31, 

I call the attention of the Members of 
this body to the quotation from George 
Washington, before he became President, 


I hope the United States of America will 
be able to keep disengaged from the labyrinth 
of European politics and wars—it should be 
the policy of the United States to administer 
to their wants without being engaged in 
their quarrels, * * * Not isolation, but free- 
dom to do as our own people think wise and 
just; not isolation but simply the unem- 
barrassed and unentangled freedom of a great 
Nation to determine for itself and in its own 
way where duty lies and where wisdom calls. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 19 


The 31st Women's Patriotic Conference on 
National Defense, Inc., in annual convention 
January 31-February 2, 1957, adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the 31st Women's Patriotie 
Conference on National Defense, Inc., urges 
the Senate of the United States to reject 
Senate Resolution 19 which would deprive 
the Congress of its constitutional right to 
declare war and would place the control of. 
the Armed Forces of the United States exclu- 
sively with the Executive and the United 
Nations.” 

The conference has frequently resolved to 
petition the Congress of the United States 
to refuse to vote for any further grants of 
financial aid to foreign nations. 

Instead of granting discretionary power to 
the Executive to spend $200 million in the 
Middle East, there should be an accounting 
on a. financial basis of money spent and 
benefit to the United States recelved. That 
score is bad enough, but the overriding ques- 
tion is, Shall we adopt socialism and risk 
dictatorship at home in a fantastic effort to 
contain communism abroad by force and 
repression through the United Nations? 
Wars are made of such stuff—not peace, 

Congress is chided with being hesitant to 
grant discretionary war powers to the Exec- 
utlve. One of the prime sovereign powers of 
the people is the control of their armed 
forces, By this joint resolution the Execu- 
tive demands that Congress abdicate its con- 
stitutional responsibility without the people 
having any say about it whatsoever. But it 
is the people who must pay the bills and 
fight the battles when the Executive calls 
for war and that is what is expected of them 
in the beginning. 

We hear it frequently said that the Con- 
gress must do this and do that. There is 
no “must” about it. What authority has the 
Congress to sell out the sovereignty of the 
people unheard? The issue was not pre- 
sented to them in the last election or since. 

No matter how estimable the character of 
the man in the White House, what will be- 
come of the power of the people to protect 
themselves against big government and 
tyranny if Congress continues to abdicate its 
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responsibility as it has in the matter of tar- 
iff rates and treatymaking? 

Thomas Jefferson warned, “In questions 
of power, let no more be said of confidence 
in man, but bind him down from mischief 
by the chains of the Constitution.” 

The resolution before the Senate would 
guarantee the territorial integrity and politi- 
cal indepedence of a nation or group of na- 
tions in the Middle East—a territory we 
can’t even get defined. The chief cause of 
the defeat of the old League of Nations was 
its article 10 that guaranteed the territorial 
integrity of every member nation. This 
proposition was overwhelming defeated by 
the American people when the issue was put 
squarely to them. 

Further, the resolution today places the 
Armed Forces of the United States at the 
disposal of the United Nations. The Presi- 
dent has said that our Armed Forces would 
be subject to the overriding authority of 
the United Nations Security Council in ac- 
cordance with the charter. 

Who comprises the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council that the President says will con- 
trol our Armed Forces? In addition to the 
5 permanent members, Great Britain, France, 
Nationalist China, Communist Russia, and 
the United States, there are 6 rotating mem- 
bers among which there is usually 1 Tron- 
Curtain country. The United States has but 
one vote in the Security Council that would 
have overriding authority over American 
Armed Forces, 

Then too, the United Nations Military 
Staff Committee is in charge of all military 
operations for the United Nations. One of 
its permanent members is the Soviet Chief 
of Staff. In rotation he becomes chairman. 
This committee has the strategic direction of 
any armed forces of the Security Council. 

If communism is the enemy in the Middle 
East and elsewhere, what terrifying non- 
sense is it to turn the direction of our 
Armed Forces over to the United Nations 
Security Council? 

In an effort to counter the veto in the 
Security Council, the General Assembly has 
‘voted itself power the Charter never gave it, 
to organize and equip armed forces, Nations 
are expected to abide by assembly recom- 
mendations they never subscribed to. 

Shall we place our Armed Forces under the 
political considerations of world power poli- 
ticians in the United Nations? Lord Cher- 
well, the Right Honorable Frederic Alexander 
Lindemann, World War IT assistant to Win- 
ston Churchill, wrote in his brilliant analysis 
of the voting arrangement in the United Na- 
tions (Washington Star, January 27, 1957): 

“A police force, to be of any use, would have 
to be stronger than any nation or combina- 
tion of nations. * * Once the facts are 
faced, I do not think anybody will seriously 
maintain that a police force capable of im- 
posing U. N. s will on the great powers, should 
they object, can be contemplated seriously 
* * * nor should I like to see it. For who 
would care to put an overwhelming military 
force at the disposal of an assembly consti- 
tuted and voting as I have described?” 

How many American boys would volun- 
tarily leave their homes and jobs to fight for 
the territorial integrity of the Middle East? 
Opponents of the League of Nations said that 
conscription in peacetime was a part of the 
pian to force young Americans to police the 
world. They could not envision then that 
these conscripts would also be subject to the 
laws and courts of the countries of occupa- 
tion under the so-called status of forces 
treaty. 

In a letter to Sir Edward Newenham, 
Washington wrote prior to the Presidency: 

“I hope the United States of America will 
be able to keep disengaged from the laby- 
rinth of European politics and wars; it 
should bethe policy of the United States to 
administer to their wants without being en- 
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gaged in their quarrels, * * not isolation, 
but freedom to do as our own people think 
wise and just; not isolation, but simply the 
unembarrassed and unentangled freedom of 
a great nation to determine for itself and in 
its own way where duty lies and where wis- 
dom calls.” . 

Today for our adventure into the labyrinth 
of European politics and wars, we have the 
largest national debt in history, some $280 
billion, and have suffered 1,601,004 Ameri- 
can casualties in 3 wars. 

This Nation and its leaders should try to 
recapture the policies under which we have 
prospered, pick up the thread where it was 
dropped and go forward. History proves that 
only unfettered nations of freemen can hope 
to lead the world to a moral peace. 

The Senate should reject Senate Joint 
Resolution 19. 

Mrs. ROBERT B. Movat, 
National President, National Service 
Star Legion, Inc, Baltimore, Md.; 
Also Chairman, 31st Women’s Patri- 
otic Conference on National Defense, 
Inc., Representing 18 National Or- 
ganizations. 


United States Good Will Ambassador 


Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “United States Good Will Am- 
bassador Nrxon,” from the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) News-Sentinel of March 9, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED States Goop WILL AMBASSADOR NIXON 


Vice President Nixon's inherent ability to 
foster good will wherever he appears is once 
again being impressively emphasized in his 
present overseas tour. Wherever he has ap- 
peared thus far he has been receiving re- 
markable ovations and his uncanny ability 
for cultivating mass friendship is everywhere 
eliciting enthusiastic spontaneous response 
from the large numbers of persons greeting 
him. 


The Vice President’s concept of his proper 
role in this timely visitation as an ambassa- 
dor of good will from the United States, is 
refreshingly different than has been that of 
so many American “diplomats” who have so 
often filttered hither and yon all over the 
world. Whereas the latter have invariably 
unctuously promised all manner of rich 
gifts to be forthcoming from the United 
States, Nrxon has made it plain to all and 
sundry that he is making “no commitments” 
on his journey. 

No proud, top-hatted, stiffly bowing austere 
plenipotentiary is Dick Nixon on his good 
will tours. He has an easygoing informality 
and contagious smile as he hand-shakes 
literally by the thousands. As current Time 
Magazine graphically describes: 

“Time and again, as the official motorcade 
edged its way through Casablanca’s thronged 
streets, the smiling guest of honor left his 
(not too new) blue Chevrolet convertible 
to mingle with the chering crowds, shake 
hands, pass out ball-point pens (left over 
from the United States presidential cam- 
paign, marked “Vice President Nixon.” Right 
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beside him was his wife, Pat, with hard 
candies and bon bons for the children.“ 

And how was this earnest, homespun greet- 
ing received. Time well answers that ques- 
tion when it reports: Gasped Moroccan 
Foreign Minister Ahmed Balafrej, whose 
country was celebrating the first anniversary 
of its freedom from France: This is unprece- 
dented.’ ” 

The Vice President arrived at Rabat, the 
Morocean capital, a day before proceding 
to Casablanca and immediately plunged into 
his person-to-person, handshake-and-smile 
routine, with which, on five previous over- 
seas missions he bad won many new friends 
for the United States, from Manila to 
Guatemala. 

How Nixon's brand of foreign relations pays 
off immediately as well as on a long-range 
scale has already been evidenced. In this 
connection it was only last year that Morocco 
had rid itself of the last vestiges of the 


French and Spanish protectorates. The new ' 


government had assumed all French-incurred 
international obligations except for the air- 
bases the United States has in Morocco on a 
lease basis. 

Taking time out from the rounds of publia 
receptions, Nixon conferred with Mohammed 
V, the Sultan, of Morocco, about the rela- 
tionships between his country and the United 
States. Nixon came out of that conference 
with Mohammed's assurance that as far as 
the strategic airbases are concerned, there 
is no danger that they would be lost. 

Nixon made a timely arrival at Accra, 


capital of the Gold Coast, to represent the 


United States at the ceremonies marking the 
transformation of that British colony into 
the Commonwealth State of Ghana. When 
his plane landed thousands of Ghanlaus were 
massed behind a fence at the edge of the 
flag-draped field to greet him. Leaning over 
the white fence to shake hands with hun- 
dreds of them, the Vice President quipped 
“in America we call this the boardinghouse 
reach,” to the delight of the many who, sur- 
prisingly, had no trouble in understanding 
English. 

Wherever he goes, Nrxon’s straightfor- 
ward, unaffected friendly manner, his spon- 
taneous human characteristics such as ex- 
pressed in stopping his entourage to shake 
hands with a particularly enthusiastic crowd 
at the curb, coupled with the graciousness of 
Pat Nixon, is winning friends on his eight- 
nation 18,000-mile good will trip. 

We in Fort Wayne had the opportunity to 
witness the profound appeal which Nox 
registers with people, when the Vice Presi- 
dent and his charming lady paid Fort Wayne 
a visit last fall. 

We can appreciate why the Vice President's 
uncanny ability to meet and greet throngs 
of ordinary people, should go over big wher- 
ever he goes. 

Dick Nixon definitely is the Nation's No. 1 
roving ambassador of good will, 


Labor in Community Service in 
Portland, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, at 
a time when organized labor is suffering 
from criticism in many parts of the 
country, it is heartening to learn of gen- 
eral civic approval in my home commu- 
nity for labor's unselfish efforts toward 
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the building of a science and industry 
Museum, which will be part of Portland’s 
outstanding new zoological gardens. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
ele from the Portland Junior League 
News of March 1957, entitled “Labor in 
Community Service,” may appear in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. Author of the 
article is Mrs. Patricia M. Rein; herself 
the mother of two small children who 
Someday will share in the wonders of the 
Museum made possible by the coopera- 
tion of labor and management—without 
Undue profit or reward—in our city. 

T also ask that there appear in the 
REconp an article describing this event, 

rom the Oregon Labor Press of January 

25, 1957, entitled “One Thousand Dollar 

Check Opens Drive for Science and 
dustry Museum." 

There being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Portland Junior League News of 
March 1957 
LABOR IN COMMUNITY SERVICE 

A (By Patricia M. Rein) 

‘Project science,” the joint labor-man- 
— ment effort to “barn-raise” Oregon's new 

useum of science and industry building is 
arousing renewed interest in labor's volun- 
old Participation in the community. Har- 

Halvorsen, business representative of 
eet Metal Local No. 16, is serving as labor's 
rdinator in this. campaign, in which 
nions led by the Portland Building Trades 
unell are donating labor toward construc- 
on of the $490,000 museum. 
aan t this is only the most dramatic’ in- 
e of labor's awareness of community 
S. Here are some other examples: 
cof, on Labor Council yolunteers served 
Ch de to 3,500 people in downtown Portland 
ate and New Year's Eves for traffic 

The labor council has encouraged labor's 
Participation in Great Decisions—1957” now 
derway. 

8 John Gillard, business manager of Steam- 
tters Local No. 235, was recently elected 
President of the zoo commission, having been 

labor representative since 1951. 
renieven unions contributed to Hungarian 
ot and many members have helped orient 
h oa refugees in their new job situations 
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The Oregon Labor Council annually awards 
1 $500 scholarships to high school seniors 
n competitive examinations testing stu- 
dents’ knowledge of labor unions; their his> 
8 ry. structure and function in the American 
omy: Sixty-six students have benefitted 
Tom this program in the past 10 years. 

Women's auxiliaries to labor unions pro- 
rae volunteers to the medical charity drives 
ee give money to various causes, such as 

ortland's center for handicapped children. 

Unions led by Laundry Drivers No, 281 and 

an's Local No. 43 give time, money and 
Materials to help Toy and Joymakers provide 
toys for 6,000 children annually. 

John H. Wilson, member, Retail Clerks 
1257, is labor relations coordinator for the 
United Pund, a newly created position. His 
Job is to promote better understanding 
among union members of services available 
through United Pund. Labor actively sup- 
Ports the annual campaign, were among the 
first to want a united drive. 

James Goodsell, editor of the Oregon Labor 

€ss, from which this material was taken, 
emphastzes the important role our unions 
have Played in entertaining the European 

de unionists and management personnel 
Visiting Portland in the past few years, all 
Sponsored by the Department of Labor and 
the State Department, 

“By*entertaining,” writes Jim, “I mean 
taking over their entire schedule of plant 
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tours, technological discussions, studies of 
local government, visits to union meetings 
and hospitality. Some of the visitors have 
lived in the homes of local union members 
to see how the American workingman lives.” 

But Seattle's Teamsters have hit the high 
point in public service when they provided 
a set of cold weather lingerie for their zoo's 
elephant. It seems she was cooped up inside 
and no one could see her in the cold weather. 
Rosy could do with some of the same in our 
freezing clime. Any volunteers? e 

Sometimes it is possible in our absorption 
with league projects to be unaware of what 
other active groups are doing in this com- 
munity. Labor is showing a persistent 
awareness of Portland's unfilled needs and 
is showing creative approaches in meeting 
them. 


From the Oregon Labor Press of January 25, 
1957] 
OnE THOUSAND-DOLLAR CHECK OPENS DRIVE 
FOR SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY MUSEUM 


A check for $1,000 from Electrical Workers 
48 kicked off labor's strong support for the 
“project science” campaign to build a new 
educations] museum of science and industry 
at the entrance to Portland’s new zoo in 
Hoyt Park. ° 

The Electrical Workers’ substantial gift 
was quickly followed by a check for $500 
from Sheet Metal Workers 16; and other 
unions, especially in the building trades. 
were preparing to make their contributions 
in cash rather than in donated labor. 

This week marked the start of a 6-week 
drive to obtain materials and supplies for 
the new $489,000 science and industry center. 
The drive is being undertaken jointly by 
labor and management as a contribution to 
the technicai and scientific education of 
Oregon youth. 

Construction of the center is scheduled to 
begin about February 15; it is scheduled to 
be completed in about 10 months. 

Harold Halvorsen, of Sheet Metal Workers 
16, is chairman of labor's committee for the 
drive. “The campaign is getting off to an 
excellent start.“ he reported. Contribu- 
tions already are beginning to come in, and 
about 50 unions in this area have been sent 
complete brochures, describing the whole 
plan in detail.” 

All unions affiliated with the Building 
Trades Council, which officially endorsed 
“project science” last fall, have been asked 
to help. 

The museum will consist of three main 
wings, including a planetarium, observatory, 
camera obscura; a Foucault pendulum, and 
a huge relief map of the Columbia Basin, 
showing its Industry, waterpower, resources, 
and geographical features. 

Besides the exhibits, the museum will con- 
tinue to emphasize education for scientific 
and industrial careers, and will provide career 
counseling for junior and senior high-school 
students. Summer science fairs and scien- 
tific field trips for teen-agers will be greatly 
expanded with the new facilities. 


Vindication for Benson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Vindication for Benson,” from the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel of March 
9, 1957. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

: VINDICATION FoR BENSON 


If there is any dedicated public servant 
who has been more viciously and more un- 
justly belabored by his political enemies in 
recent years than Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Benson it has escaped our notice. He has 
been called everything from being dishon- 
est and unrealistic to unsympathetic and 
plain inefficient. 

However, through it all, he commendably 
did not let this barrage of abuse stampede 
him into policies he knew would eventually 
destroy the entire farm economy. He In- 
sisted and promised that, given time, the 
administration would bring real relief and 
sound prosperity to agriculture. 

That a substantial measure of such sound 
prosperity has now been achieved is re- 
flected in the statistical report on American 
agriculture for last year which shows that 
in 1956 farmers realized a net income of 
5 percent more than in 1955. And more 
than that, the comparable figures of last 
year and so far in 1957 show an increase 
of upward of 7 percent over the correspond- 
ing period in 1956. 

This must have been as gratifying as 
it is a well-earned satisfaction to be able 
to announce that for the first time in many 
years a Secretary of Agriculture has been 
able to report such favorable peacetime 
developments. 

It is providential in the interest of Amer- 
ican agriculture and the national economy 
in general that Secretary Benson had the 
courage and fortitude to stick to sound prin- 
ciples that would ultimately bring real pros- 
perity to agriculture rather than to go along 
the policy of unlimited Government lar- 
gesse that for so long continued to make 
the ultimate plight of American agriculture 
worse and worse rather than bringing about 
any real recovery. 

The Nation owes Benson a debt of grati- 
tude. 


Urban Renewal—Statement by Mayor 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., of Baltimore, 
Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time, a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is holding hearings on housing and 
urban renewal. This morning Mayor 
Thomas D'Alesandro, of Baltimore, 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the United States Conference of 
Mayors, appeared before the committee. 
I believe his statement will be of in- 
terest to all the Members of this body, 
and therefore, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, insert them in the 
Recorp at this time: 

STATEMENT BEFORE HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE House BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE, BY THOMAS D'ALESANDRO, JR., 
MAYOR OF BALTIMORE, CHAIRMAN, STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION UNITED STATES 
CONFERENCE OF Mayors, MARCH 12, 1957 
I am happy to have this opportunity to 

appear before the Housing Subcommittee of 

the Banking and Currency Committee to 
express the deep interest and concern of the 

United States Conference of Mayors in main- 
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taining and expanding efective programs 
for housing and for the clearance and re- 
development of slums and blighted areas. 

The membership of the organization is 
made up of approximately 300 major Ameri- 
can cities. Our members feel at first hand 
the full brunt of the pressure and need for 
decent housing for all the elements in our 
population. Looking ahead to the expanding 
future requirements for housing resulting 

` from the constant increase in this country's 
population, which is primarily occurring in 
the large metropolitan areas of the Nation, 
we feel that there ‘must be sufficient pro- 
duction of new housing throughout the com- 
ing years. We are also becoming more aware 
not only of the importance of clearing our 
slums but of the necessity for rehabilitating 
our existing housing supply and conserving 
those sections of our cities which are still 
strong and sound. 

As a former Member of this House, I know 
the members of the subcommittee won't mind 
if I commend for your consideration the fine 
staff report recently issued by your col- 
leagues on the Housing Subcommittee of the 
United States Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. This report sums up and 
analyzes the answers of 150 mayors to a 
questionnaire sent them by Senator SPARK- 
MAN on the housing conditions in their cities. 
Because I feel these views are so timely and 
appropriate, I would like to cite some of the 
report's findings, which are based chiefly on 
what the mayors said: 

A. Serious housing shortages exist in the 
Nation's cities. 

B. Four groups in the population are 
especially hard hit by these shortages: Low- 
ingome familles, middle-income families, 
families from minority groups, elderly 


persons. 

©. Current production of new, and rehabil- 
itation of existing dwelling units are not 
materially reducing these shortages. 

D. Prices of available sales and rental 
units, both new and used, are generally too 
high for these groups to afford. 

E. The great majority of mayors feel that 
expanded housing programs are needed in 
their communities, and that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should provide more effective assist- 
ance in meeting these needs. 

I certainly feel that these mayoral views 
are fully in accord with what I wrote the 
committee about Baltimore’s housing situa- 
tion. As the report pays me the honor of 
quoting my reply to the questionnaire at 
length (on pp. 18 and 19), I will not take 
this committee's time to repeat it here today. 

The Conference of Mayors wanted me to 
emphasize to you gentlemen that we are 
seriously disturbed by the restrictive effect 
of current credit stringencies which are re- 
sulting in a decreasing volume of residential 
construction, In plain language, the tight 
money market is knocking the blazes out of 
new home building. We therefore trust that 
your committee will be successful in evolving 
methods for overcoming these current prob- 
lems and assuring a constant flow of the 
home building required to meet the growing 
needs of our cities. 

We would also urge that your committee 
give consideration and study to the necessity 
for eventually evolving an effective method 
for assisting and encouraging the develop- 
ment of good housing for lower middle-in- 
come families who in most cities are now not 
being served either by the private residential 
industry or by the national supply of low- 
rent public housing. I would also like to 
register the strong support of our organiza- 
tion for adequate authorizations of addi- 
tional low-rent public housing. These will 
be absolutely essential in order to house 
adequately our low-income families and par- 
ticularly to provide for the decent relocation 
of families displaced by slum clearance and 
now by the large program of federally assisted 
urban highway construction. 
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In Baltimore, our thinking is in the direc- 
tion of the coordinated use of all possible 
housing resources to meet current and pro- 
spective market demands, including existing 
and contemplated Federal and State assist- 
ance. Some suggestions along these lines 
are contained in the recent report of my 
Urban Renewal Study Board, a copy of which 
I have brought along to give the committee. 

I would like to tell the subcommittee 
members at this point something about the 
Urban Renewal Study Board, which I ap- 
pointed last February and reported to me in 
September. This board was composed of six 
nationally known experts, who rendered 
Baltimore outstanding service by recom- 
mending a 20-year, $900 million program for 
urban renewal and a sweeping overhaul of 
our administrative machinery to help carry 
out this program, I liked the report, so did 
practically all segments of Baltimore opinion, 
and we have moved fast to put its recom- 
mendations in effect. On December 31, 1956, 
I signed the ordinance creating a new Bal- 
timore Urban Renewal and Housing Agency, 
which represents an amalgamation of several 
existing boards and bodies and portions of 
other departments. 

Gentlemen, we recognize that each city is 
different, and has its own problems, tradi- 
tions, and circumstances, However, I think 
the following paragraph on page 1 of the 
re could well apply to a great many 
American cities, large and small. 

“If the city of Baltimore is to remain a 
community which continues to attract a 
reasonable cross section of its employed 
population, it must face the problem of mak- 
ing more of its residential areas competitive 
in many respects with those of its surround- 
ing suburban districts. Recognition of this 
need considerably expands the areas requir- 
ing urban renewal treatment. Renewal 
must therefore deal with areas now sub- 
standard, areas becoming substandard in the 
future, areas which are merely obsolete or 
beginning to decline, and even fairly good 
areas which may decline in the future unless 
improved, Renewal, in short, includes slum 
clearance, the rehabilitation of declining 
areas, and the prevention of decay in areas 
now sound. It also includes community ac- 
tion to provide adequate modern industrial 
and commercial land where new uses are 
required by the community In older areas.” 

We always prided ourselves in Baltimore 
that we were doing a great deal to halt urban 
deterioration. This report has fired our 
imagination, and made us realize how much 
bolder we must be to gradually rebuild our 
cities and strengthen our tax base. We un- 
derstand that we must concentrate much 
attention on slum prevention in order to re- 
duce future problems. We now recognize 
that new, improved parks, playgrounds, 
schools, and other community facilities will 
have to be provided for most neighborhoods. 
Obsolete commercial and industrial areas 
must also be renewed. Baltimore is ready to 
sink a lot of cash and other resources into 
this challenging program and private invest- 
ment will undoubtedly far exceed the esti- 
mated public cost of $900 million. But to 
make all of this possible the Federal Goy- 
ernment must do its share. 

I would like to devote the balance of my 
testimony to emphasize the vital importance 
of prompt congressional action to assure the 
continuity and the expansion of Federal fi- 
nancial aid for the slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment program. This program is es- 
sential to the survival of American cities. It 
provides a mechanism whereby, at relatively 
modest cost to the Federal Treasury as com- 
pared with the cost of other Federal aid pro- 
grams, the hard core of urban blight can be 
successfully attacked and the deteriorated 
sections of our cities transformed and re- 
vitalized to provide new housing, parks, and - 
playgrounds, new schools, modern commer- 
cial facilities, or sites for well-planned mod- 
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ern industry. This program, in short, offers 
an essential tool to help American cities and 
metropolitan areas—where an increasing ma- 
jority of American citizens live and earn 
their livelihoods—to keep in pace with the 
dynamics of the American economy. 

It is for these reasons that the United 
States Conference of Mayors has been 3 
strong advocate and supporter of the Federal 
urban redevelopment program since it first 
began to receive consideration and study bY 
the committees of Congress over a decade 
ago. As mayors, many of our members 8s- 
sisted in undertaking the first pioneering re- 
development projects which followed the 
enactment of title I of the Housing Act 
1949. I am pleased that the second redevel- 
opment project in the country to be officially 
completed is located in Baltimore. We have 
seen community interests in an experiment 
with redevelopment broadened and mature 
in the ensuing years. We have arrived now 
at a point where the full potentialities of 
well planned redevelopment for revitalizing 
the blighted cores of our cities are se 
upon by communities throughout the coun- 
try. After a long period of probing and ex- 
perimentation, our cities are now on the 
threshold of actual achievement of the full 
benefits of redevelopment. 

It is, therefore, with dismay that we learn 
that the continuity of this vital program is 
now threatened by the exhaustion of the es- 
sential Federal capital-grant authorization. 
We recall that the chairman of this subcom~ 
mittee, Mr. Rams, had the foresight a year 
ago to propose an increase of 61 billion in 
this capital-grant authorization. It was un- 
fortunate that this recommendation did not 
prevail in the legislation which was 
enacted in 1956, as the current situation 
demonstrates. However, I would like to urge 
upon your committee with all the forceful- 
ness at my command the urgent necessity of 
congressional action to make adequate capi- 
tal-grant authorization available as promptly 
as possible in order to avoid a stoppage in 
this vitally important program. 

The recommendations in the ident’s 
budget for an additional authorization 
$250 million in Federal capital-grant contract 
authority to become available on July 1, 1957. 
and a further authorization of $250 million to 
become avallable on July 1, 1958, are, in our 
judgment, the bare minimums needed to 
maintain the impressive momentum now de- 
veloped in local renewal programs. In fact, 
I would urge your committee to consider 
whether the best interests of this long-ter™ 
program would not be better served by & 
more substantial increase in the capital- 
grant contract authority in order to a * 
future situation similar to what is now 
threatened. 

The planning and undertaking of redevel® 
opment projects is by nature a complex an 
time-consuming process. This situation be- 
comes intensified when you contempla 
large sections of your city designated as Te- 
newal areas. Baltimore’s new ordinance No. 
692 refers to the central functions ot urban 
renewal, such as but not limited to, nel n 
borhood and project planning, land acquisi~ 
tion and clearance, area code enforcemeD®: 
relocation of displaced families, develop“ 
ment, redevelopment, rehabilitation, conser- 
vation, management of property acq + 
renewal areas, investment and improvemen 
counseling, community-organization serv" 
ices, research and public information. 
These functions we have placed In one agen: 
cy. But my study board reported that ® 
city's urban-renewal program is even broader 
than this big list when looked at from the 
mayor's viewpoint, and should also give ® 
place to comprehensive citywide planning: 
capital budgeting, construction and maln g 
nance of public works, operation of public 
service facilities, and private enterprise 
participation. 

The decisions involved in urban renewal 
go to the heart of the complicated social, 
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economic, and property interrelationships of 
the American city and will vitally affect the 
future trend of its development. Even 
though both the cites and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have gained experience in rede- 
velopment and renewal and, I hope, will con- 
tinue to find ways and means of reducing 
redtape and needless delays, there is no 
‘Magic wand that will ever make the renewal 
of our cities an easy and quick process. 
This fact of life makes it all the more evident 
that any hiatus in the progress and conti- 
nulty of the renewal program resulting from 
& failure of Federal financing would repre- 
sent a major setback to the future welfare 
ot American cities. 

We would also like to recommend that 
your committee, in its consideration of 
legislation affecting the urban redevelop- 
Ment program, study the impact of the pres- 
ent statutory requirement that one-third of 
the net cost of renewal projects be absorbed 
by the participating communities either in 

e form of cash grants or through the con- 
tribution of supporting public facilities and 
site improvements. 

In our opinion, experience has shown that 

requirement has restricted unduly the 
Scope of redevelopment activities in relation 
to the needs and objectives of cities. The 
record shows that almost 50 percent of the 
local contributions to the redevelopment 
&nd renewal projects undertaken thus far 
have had to be in the form of cash donations, 
Over and above the facilities and work in 
kind which can be contributed through the 
normal capital municipal budgets. In view 
Of the financial problems and financial de- 
mands upon all American municipalities and 
their restricted sources of revenue, the re- 
Julrement for a one-third local contribution 
„in our judgment, undoubtedly exerted 

A restrictive influence on the redevelopment 
Program. We would recommend therefore 
that your committee consider the advisabil- 
ity of reducing the required local contribu- 
tion to 20 percent. In light of the fact that 
the federally aided urban highway program, 
involving much larger expenditures of Fed- 
eral funds than does the urban renewal pro- 
Fram, requires only a 10-percent local con- 
bution on a major phase of the overall 
Program, the Interstate System, we believe 
that a 20-percent local financial participa- 

n in renewal undertakings would be most 

nable. At the same time it would 
Freatiy broaden the capacity of American 
Cities to utilize this essential program for 
the sound future development of gur urban 
Centers. 

If the committee will pardon one more ref- 
erence to Baltimore, I would like to conclude 
With the first paragraph of the foreword 
to Led report of the Urban Renewal Study 


“Urban renewal is the new American fron- 
tier, During the last century that frontier 
Was the development of the agricultural 
areas of the West and the mineral and other 

urces which have made this the most 
Prosperous Nation in man's history. In this 
century our population has become predom- 
Nantly urban. Two-thirds of our people live 
in or near cities. Most of our recent growth 

taken place in urban areas. Virtually 
all of our future population growth will oc- 
cur in and around our cities, But these 
Cities are largely the product of the 19th cen- 
tury. Their dwellings, factories, and offices, 
their streets and community facilities are ill- 
adapted to the needs of midtwentieth cen- 
tury civilization. Overcrowded, blighted, or 
threatened by blight, these cities must be 
rebuilt to meet the needs of our contem- 
Porary society and to serve the demands of a 
Population blessed with an ever-rising stand- 
ard of living. The conflict between the de- 
velopment of adequate transportation facil- 
ities and the creation of a satisfactory living 
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environment must be resolved. This is the 
challenge of urban renewal.” 

I hope the committee will do its best to 
keep the Federal Government pulling its oar 
not only so that the boat doesn’t rock but 
that it will forge full speed ahead. 

I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to present the views of the United States 
Conference of Mayors to your committee, 


Democrats Defeat Corn Relief Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
from the Evansville (Ind.) Courier of 
March 8, 1957, the headline of which is 
entitled “Democrats Defeat Corn Relief 
Plan.” 

There being no objection, the article, 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEMOCRATS DEFEAT CORN RELIEF PLAN 


WASHINGTON.—House Democrats beat down 
àa Republican move Thursday to push 
through emergency relief for Midwest corn 
farmers. 

The 187-180 vote came on a motion to 
substitute the G. O. P. bill for a Democratic 
measure which would have provided aid for 
corn and feed-grain producers in all parts 
of the country. 

The Democratic bill is sponsdred by Agri- 
culture Committee Chairman HAROLD COOLEY, 
of North Carolina. 

Cool x expressed fears that Northern 
Democrats may side with Republicans to 
kill his more costly measure. 

Shortly after the vote on the amendment, 
the House ended debate on the farm bill 
until Tuesday by agreement betwecn ma- 
jority and minority leaders. 

The next vote probably will come on a 
new substitute sponsored by Representative 
Ronr nr D. Harrison (Republican, Nebraska), 
following the recommendations of the 
American Farm Burcau. 

The substitute would allow farmers to 
either grow 37.3 million acres of corn at a 
$1.36 per bushel price support, or 51 million 
acres at $1.31 price support. 

Participation in the soil bank would be 
voluntary under the first choice, but if the 
farmer grew under the 51 million acre limit, 
he would have to put 15 percent of his crop 
land in the acreage reserve. 

The Cooley version would allow corn 
farmers to plant 43 million acres this year 
and still allow farmers to participate in the 
soll bank and receive price-support payments 
of $1.36 a bushel. 

It would also extent similar soil-bank aid 
to feed-grain producers in the South and 
Southwest. The Republicans strongly oppose 
this part of the bill. 

Republican leaders predicted that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower would veto the Cooley 
measure if it were passed. In any event, 
they said, hearings in the Senate on the 
complex Democratic bill would take so long 
that the legislation could not help corn 
farmers who must plant their crops in the 
next few weeks. 

The legislation is described as “emer- 
gency” since current law limits Midwest 
farmers to planting a total of 37.3 million 
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acres if they want price supports and soil- 
bank participation. 

The Department does not expect farmers 
to comply with this growing restriction but 
believes that corn land will be taken out of 
production through the soil bank if the allot- 
ment is increased before planting begins. 


How Parents Can Help Teen-Agers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
great fraternity, Free and Accepted 
Masons, has been a strong and vital force 
for good government because, while not 
concerning itself with partisan politics, 
it has always concerned itself with basic 
problems of good citizenship. 

Every age has always looked upon 
youth as presenting a problem. This 
great fraternity attacks the subject by 
trying to remove the problem. 

Grand Master M. W. Nathan Turk, of 
the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of the State of New York, con- 
ducted as essay contest on the topic How 
Parents Can Help Teenagers. The 
judges were Dr. Richard A. Girard, of 
New York University; Commissioner 
John B, Sullivan, of the New York Com- 
mission Against Discrimination; and Dr. 
William F. Rosenblum, rabbi of Temple 
Israel. I think it would be of interest 
to our colleagues to set forth the winning 
essays. 

First prize went to Miss Carol Mat- 
teson, of Frankfort, N. Y., whose essay is 
as follows: 

The well-adjusted teen-ager of today is the 
one in whom basic characteristics have been 
established, such as, the love of God, and 
home, loyalty, integrity, resourcefulness, and 
courage. This young adult is the result of 
loving, understanding, and tactful parents 
interested in the development of their child. 

Parents should interest their children in 
participating in healthy activities with chil-* 
dren of their own age. In this way, the 
teen-ager will gain valuable experience in 
social behavior. 

CHURCH IS FOUNDATION 

The most important thing parents should 
do is to attend church as a family. Church 
gives children a firm foundation for meet- 
ing with life's crises. In church, strong faith 
in God, love of neighbor, and kindness ls 
developed. Church gives children some of 
the richest experiences and blessings of their 
lives. 

All in all, parents should be companions 
to their children, treating them with re- 
spect and kindness, and yet guiding them 
to lead upright and virtuous lives. On this 
basis, parents should put their full and com- 
plete trust in their children. Teen-agers are 
the adults of tomorrow, and as the twig is 
bent so shall the tree grow. 


Mr. Speaker, second prize went to Miss 
Barbara Robinson, of Plattsburgh, N. X., 
whose essay was as follows: 

There's an old saying that nobody's per- 
fect. Yet most adults think that their chil- 
dren are, or should be, perfect. When we 
teen-agers don't live up to the great expec- 
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tations, parents become discouraged and the 
trouble begins. 

Between the ages of 13 and 16, young 
people are going through a period when they 
have many emotional and social problems 
and néed the careful guidance of adults. If 
they shun them and tell them to run along 
or get lost, that’s just what they will do. 
Training begins in the home and without 
it we teen-agers are lost. 

Every teen-ager has one or more hobbies. 
If the parents try to interest themselves in 
their children’s hobbies, they would find 
that they could keep them at home more 
often and would stop their running the 
streets. This would also give the parent 
more time for disciplinary training of the 
children. Also, if the adults found out the 
particular interests of the children outside 
the house, they could provide better organ- 
ized-activities and dances, like the Knights 
of Columbus dances in our own commu- 
nity. 

There are a number of things that adults 
can do to help teen-agers, but they must 
begin in the home. Then it can spread to 
the community. A good motto for adults 
to follow would be: “The family that plays 
together stays together.” 


Mr. Speaker, third prize went to Miss 
Sue Friedlander, of Mineola, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. Her essay was as follows: 

Iam a teen-ager and I'm growing up. I've 
finally passed the awful stage of being a no- 
body where you feel you are ever wading 
toward a shore you can't reach. Now my 
feet are touching dry land and I feel as if 
Il) be able to walk into this new world of 
young adulthood. I've reached this point in 
my growing up through the love and trust 
of my parents. 

Of all the services our parents give us, their 
love is the greatest of their gifts. ‘Their love 
wraps around us warmly and gives us secu- 
rity and a feeling of our own worth. These 
are two very important factors in helping 
us grow up to be happy adults. 

The trust our parents place in us by letting 
us make our own decisions has a great and 
lasting impression on the shaping of our 
eharacters as we go toward young adulthood. 
Our parents’ recognization that we are capa- 
ble of making independent decisions is the 
beginning of our feeling that we've finally 
reached the shores of young adulthood. 


Award to Wayne Guthrie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article revealing that Mr. 
Wayne Guthrie, one of Indiana’s out- 
standing newspapermen, a former city 
editor and more recently the author of 
a popular column entitled “Ringside In 
Hoosierland,” appearing in the Indian- 
apolis News, has been awarded $100 and 
a George Washington honor medal in 
the 1957 Freedoms Foundation awards 
program. Listed in the article also are 
awards received by other Indiana indi- 
yiduals and organizations. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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FREEDOM Awsrp—GUTHRIE ADDRESS ON AMERI- 
CANISM WINS CITATION 

A columnist for the News today was 
awarded $100 and a George W: 
honor medal In the 1957 Freedoms Founda- 
tion awards program. s; g 

Wayne Guthrie, who writes Ringside in 
Hoosierland, was honored with a second- 
place prize for his address, Accentuate the 
Positive, given through the Nation approxi- 
mately 75 times in the period covered by the 
award. 

Awards for contributing to a better under- 
standing of the American way of life during 
1956 were announced today at special George 
Washington's birthday ceremonies at the 
foundation's Valley Forge, Pa., national 
headquarters. The awards total $100,000. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, received the foun- 
dation’s highest honor, a special George 
Washington honor medal and $5,000. 


HIS ACCENT IS ON YOUTH 


The theme of Guthrie's address is that 
Americans, in their fight against commu- 
nism, should adopt and follow a positive 
program of selling to the boys and girls, 
who will be tomorrow's citizens, the su- 
periority of our free way of life over com- 
munism. 

Guthrie also was international chairman 
of the 1950 Kiwanis International Commit- 
tee on support of churches in their spiritual 
aims, which committee’s work was included 
in the accomplishments that won for Ki- 
wanis an award of meritorious service. 

Valley Forge Freedom Library awards went 
to Broad Ripple High School, School 54, 3150 
East 10th; School 3, 23 North Rural, and 
School 71, 3333 North Emerson. A principal 
school award was given School 88, 5801 East 
16th. 

Other Indianapolis winners are: 

Tech: High school annual award of $100 
and a Washington honor medal for the Arse- 
nal Cannon, second-place award for high 
school editorial series of $100 and honor 
medal, and a Valley Forge Freedom Library 
award. 

Manual: High school award of $100 and an 
honor medal for the Ivian. 

Shortridge: Washington honor medal 
award for high school editorial series, Ten 
Freedoms, For Informed Citizens, and Your 
Duty as a Citizen. 

Howe: Washington honor medal award, 

Washington High School: Honor medal 
award and second-place award of $100 and 
honor medal for high school editorial, Let's 
a Give Thanks for Our Priceless Posses- 

on. 

Indiana. Farm Bureau, Inc.: Second-place 
award of $100 and honor medal for its citi- 
zenship campaign. 

Others prizes in the State are: 

Robert Cummings of the Cannelton News: 
Honor medal and 8100 second-place award 
for editorial, Thank God, Im an American 

Montgomery County Chamber of Com- 
merce: Honor medal and $100 second-place 
award for Minute Man community program. 

Irma G. Hazelwood, Elkhart; Honor medal 
and $100 for her photograph, Right to Wor- 
ship. 

Done Ette Bushaw, Fort Wayne: Honor 
medal for essay, The American Way of Life. 

Jay Gould, radio station WOWO, Fort 
Wayne: Honor medal for poem, Freedom. 

William S. Sandeson, Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel: Honor medal for cartoon, The Free- 
doms Were Here—Left Us Something. 

South Side High School: Honor medal for 
editorials, and radio station WOWO, honor 
medal for radio series, Freedom Day Broad- 
casting. 


Purdue University: Second-place award of | 


$100 and honor medal for campus program, 
Thirteenth Student Legislative Assembly. 
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Wheelabrator Corp., Mishawaka; Honor 
medal for employee publication, Parade, and 
honor medal to Joseph Flory, editor. 

Warsaw High School: Second place $100 
award and honor medal for editorial series. 

Ruth Cates, Yeddo, Fountain County: 
Honor medal for essay, Why I vote. 


Los Angeles City Board of Education 
Opposes Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education has 
disclosed that it is opposed to Federal 
aid to education by the adoption of the 
following resolution. It is apparent that 
if an area like Los Angeles, with a 
recordbreaking increase in population, 
can get along without Federal aid to 
education, then most other areas in the 
United States can do likewise, and that 
education should be kept close to the 
people and administered by local gov- 
ernment. 

RESOLUTION REGARDING FEDERAL LEGISLATION 
FOR Am To SCHOOL DISTRICTS FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION PRESENTED TO THE COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE WHOLE FROM THE BUDGET AND 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, FÉsRUARY 28, 1957 


Whereas the needs of the public schools 
are certainly no more apparent to others 
than they are to (1) the parents whose 
children leave their homes for school each 
day, (2) all other citizens of the school dis- 
trict who have a civic responsibility for the 
schools, and (3) the local board of educa- 
tion elected by the parents and other citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas the Los Angeles City Board of Ed- 
ucation has jurisdiction over 381 elementary 
and 93 junior and senior high schools, 7 com- 
munity or junior colleges, and 26 adult edu- 
cation centers, with a current school popu- 
lation of 556,000, served by 18,000 teachers 
and 12,000 other employees; and 

Whereas the members of the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education are elected by & 
constituency of over 3 million people to rep- 
resent their interests in affairs directly af- 
fecting their local public schools; and 

Whereas the members of the Los Angeles 
City Board of Education consider Federal- 
State-local interrelationships affecting pub- 
lie school finance to be a matter primarily 
within the board's governmental province 
rather than the superintendent of school’s 
field of educational administration; and 

Whereas at the present time, and for the 
foreseeable future, the Los Angeles City 
School Districts through a combination of 
State and local financing efforts (primarily 
local) are supporting a program of school 
construction and operations while at the 
same time furnishing excellent instructional 
and auxiliary services for boys and girls and 
young men and women from kindergarten 
to junior college levels and also providing 
professional salaries for teachers and admin- 
istrators and prevailing community wages 
for other employees; and 

Whereas to accomplish this financing pro- 
gram the electorate of the Los Angeles City 
school districts has since June 1946 ap- 
proved 3 major bond issues totaling $338 
million, and in addition has raised general 
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fund maximum school tax rates by 22 
Percent in the elementary district and 20 
Percent in the high-school district with a 
er tax rate proposal of 18 percent for 
the elementary district and 50 percent for 
the high-school district pending before the 
Voters in the municipal election to be held 
April 2, 1957; and 
Whereas during the same period of time 
the people of California have approved bond 
ues totaling $635 million to finance the 
State-aided building program, approximately 
$165 million of which have been contributed 
by the taxpayers of the Los Angeles City 
School districts: Now, therefore, 
The Los Angeles City Board of Education 
<o hereby find and resolve as follows, to 


1, That we affirm our belief that public 
education is primarily a local responsibility 
and privilege: secondarily. a state duty and 

tive, and only incidentally, by virtue 
Of some national emergency, an appropriate 
* tor Federal subvention or interven- 

2. That the best interests of 556,000 
boys and girls, young men and women, and 
adults attending our schools at the present 

and their successors for years to come 
require that the Los Angeles City Board of 
Education affirm its position that the voter- 

Payers have a better means of determina- 
tion and supervision over public educational 
Policies and expenditures when they are re- 

ed on a local and State level: 

3. That the expedient of enacting Federal 
Frant legislation, without due consideration 
Of all the implications of such legislation, 
Will not solve the problems of half-day 
Classes and severe overcrowding of schools; 

4. That since the Los Angeles City school 
districts subscribe to the historical concept 

t provision for public education is a local 
and State government function, since the 
Angeles City school districts have dem- 
Onstrated their ability over a period of many 
Years to supply educational facilities within 
t concept, and since the resources of the 
indicate a capability to continue 

on a local and State financing basis; 

5. That as a source of funds for these 

Angeles City school districts, the Los 

Angeles City Board of Education does not 

be to the bills for Federal aid for 

School construction pending before the 85th 
of the United States. 

Adopted by the Los Angeles City Board of 


kön en at its regular meeting March 4, 


Sacred Sanctions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


“ee MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
wing article, written by Attorney 
Nahum A. Bernstein, appeared in the 
Second issue of February 1957 of Israel 
Speaks. I commend this article to the 
pitention of our colleagues as excellent 
ackground material on sanctions: 
SACRED SANCTIONS 
(By Nahum A. Bernstein) 

John Dulies and Joe Doe are throwing the 
Pan “sanctions” around these days. In 
act, Just about everyone is using the word 
except President Eisenhower, who has care- 
Tully shunned the nasty word in all his 
Public utterances. Nobody seems to know 
3 what it means except that, like 

© measles, it is catching and should be 
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avoided. Therefore, it is timely for us to 
take a closer look at the meaning and history 
of the word “sanctions.” 

The word “sanctions” has two strangely 
contradictory meanings. Literally, the word 
is derived from the Latin “sanctio—to ren- 
der sacred or inviolable.” Its first diction- 
ary definition is a “solem or ceremonious 
ratification, confirmation, approbation.” 
Thus, etymology and accepted usage would 
indicate that sanctions are acts of sacred 
approval which any nation should receive 
with pride for deeds well done. 

WASHINGTON’S USE OF SANCTIONS 

There was one President of the United 
States who used the word sanctions“ cor- 
rectly, curiously enough, in a letter to the 
Rabbi of the Spanish-Portugese Synagogue 
in Newport, R. I. I refer to George Washing- 
ton's famous letter in which he described 
the basic tenet of his infant Nation as a 
country which gives to bigotry no sanction. 
It is interesting to note that in the same 
letter Washington described the very condi- 
tions for the peace and security of. the 
United States now sought by Israel, and for 
which it is threatened with sanctions. He 
told the rabbi that the United States had 
adopted the philosophy of Abraham by es- 
tablishing a nation in which “Everyone shall 
sit in safety under his own vine and fig 
tree, and there shall be none to make him 
afraid.” 
sanctions, I wonder why our distinguished 
delegates to the United Nations do not heed 
the advice of the Father of our country and 
determine who has prevented whom from 
sitting unafraid under his own vine or fig 
tree. Can we honestly demand George Wash- 
ington's standard for peace and security for 
our own country and deny it to another? 

When we lawyers got hold of the word 
“sanctions” we gave it a meaning directly 
opposite from its actual meaning to the rest 
of the world. Small wonder that there is all 
this confusion. The legal definition of sanc- 
tions is: “The detriment, loss of rewards, or 
other coercive intervention, annexed to a 
violation of a law as a means of enforcing 
the law.” Thus, a sanction can be any- 
thing from the withholding of a reward to 
direct military intervention. As I know of 
no rewards being offered to Israel these days, 
the withholding kind of sanction shouldn't 
worry us too much. As a matter of fact, in- 
credible as it may seem, the United States 
has already imposed such sanctions against 
Israel before any recommendations for sanc- 
tions were voted upon at the U. N. All visas 
for travel to Israel have been withheld by the 
State Department. Point 4 benefits and 
grants-in-aid have been withheld. 

DULLES A BIT CONFUSED 

If you are confused by the meaning of 
sanctions, you may take comfort in the fact 
that Mr. Dulles is, too: However dubious 
may be his merits as a statesman, no one 
can deny his reputation as an able lawyer. 
Here is how Mr. Dulles defined “sanctions” at 
a recent press conference: 

“The word ‘sanction’ is sometimes used 
as though it had a precise meaning. Of 
course, there are all kinds of sanctions. 
There is a wide variety of action which can 
be called a sanction * * so the word ‘sanc- 
tions’ just used in abstract does not have 
any clearly defined content.” 

With this legal opinion from our distin- 
guished Secretary of State, we should not be 
unduly panicked by the adoption of a sanc- 
tion resolution by the General Assembly. 
Such a resolution is meaningless according 
to Mr. Dulles until the United States decides 
to implement it at which time the President 
must determine how he wishes to define the 
term “sanctions.” It may be that after a 
careful study of Mr. Dulles’ legal opinion, 
the President may decide that a scolding 
would be a sufficient implementation of any 
sanctions resolution, 


Before going trigger happy with . 
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Most people fail to realize that the General 
Assembly has no power to impose sanctions. 
It can only recommend sanctions, but it is 
up to each member nation to determine 
whether it desires to impose sanctions, 
Israel cannot be hurt (except in public 
relations) by any sanction resolution of the 
General Assembly unless the United States 
desires to implement such a resolution. As 
a practical matter, the United States is the 
only nation whose sanctions could be dis- 
astrous to Israel. Therefore, Israel's fate 
cannot be determined by the U. N. It rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of the United 
States. In the last analysis, Israel's fate 
depends upon the definition of sanctions by 
the United States. That is why American 
semantics plays so large a role in Israel's 
future. 

The Security Council could impose sanc- 
tions, but it is fairly certain England or 
France would veto such a proposal. This 
would create an interesting legal problem. 

If the Security Council vetoed a sanction 
resolution, would its decision not to impose 
sanctions take precedence over a recommen- 
dation by the General Assembly in favor of 
sanctions? The Security Council is the su- 
preme organ of the U. N. entrusted with the 
responsibility for enforcing peace. It could 
well be that the decision of the Security 
Council on this subject would overrule any 
recommendation of the General Assembly. 
If this be so, President Eisenhower may even 
be able to crawl back from the limb upon 
which he now keeps his isolated vigil. The 
President has maintained that we must act 
only through the U. N. and that the com- 
pelling necessity of upholding the authority 
of the U. N. requires him to advocate pres- 
sure against Israel. If the Security Council 
should negate the resolutions of the General 
Assembly, the President is deprived of his 
only basis for imposing sanctions, 

CONTRARY TO AMERICAN CONCEPTS 

There is another fundamental criterion 
against the imposition of sanctions. We all 
know that one of our most cherished consti- 
tutional provisions prohibits the adoption of 
any law which would “* * * deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws” (sec, 1, 14th amend- 
ment). Although this provision relates to 
United States citizens, the principle is no less 
applicable to laws affecting nations. It 
would be a shocking perversion of funda- 
mental American justice if we were to apply 
one law to Israel and another to Egypt, India, 
and the Soviet Union. Israel, like any citi- 
zen of this country, should be entitled to the 
“equal protection of the laws.” 

The road to sanctions is cluttered with 
thorny constitutional impediments. The 
whole question of separation of powers is 
involved. Does the executive branch of our 
Government have the right to impose sanc- 
tions in the absence of legislative authority 
from Congress? UJA and Israel bond money 
represents the funds of private American 
citizens. Although the executive may with- 
hold point 4 and grant-in-aid funds which 
it is authorized to spend, does the executive 
have the power to control disposition of pri- 
vate property? If the answer is yes, we are 
not living in a democracy but in a potential 
Communist dictatorship. If the executive 
has complete authority over the disposition 
of private property, it could dictate to all of 
us exactly how we use or transfer our money 
and property. Under constitutional law, the 
executive has no such authority. What au- 
tority the executive may have to prevent 
us from disposing of our property as we 
please must stem from laws passed by Con- 
gress, and even such laws may not infringe 
upon the constitutional guaranties against 
the deprivation of property without due 
process of law. 

“ENEMY ACT” DOES NOT APPLY 

Has Congress passed any laws giving the 

Executive the power to prohibit the transfer 
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of our money or property to UJA or 
Israel bonds? Apparentiy, the executive 
branch of our Government seems to think 
so, Hold your breath while I tell you upon 
what legislation our State Department relies. 
It is the “Trading With the Enemy Act.“ It 
is upon this law that the State Department 
has refused visas to press correspondents to 
visit Communist China. We have never de- 
clared war againt Communist China. Who 
is our “enemy” is determined only by: our 
State Department. In the case of Com- 
munist China, Iam quite ready to agree that 
it is our enemy. However, this is my opinion 
which happens to coincide with the opinion 
of the State Department. But we live under 
a government of law—not men. Our laws 
cannot depend upon the vagaries of indi- 
vidual opinion. Suppose the State Depart- 
ment were to arbitrarily label Norway as 
our enemy“ and impose sanctions under the 
“Trading With the Enemy Act.“ No court in 
our land would uphold such arbitrary ac- 
tion, Yet, the only legal authority for pro- 
hibiting the tranefer of private U. J. A. or 
Israel bond money must rest upon a find- 
ing that Israel is an “enemy” of the United 
States. I respectfully submit that such a 
fantastic finding is in direct conflict with the 
repeated assertions of our Government, that 
Israel is our friend and, perhaps, the only 
friend we have in the Middle East. 

Now we come to another fundamental 
American constitutional guarantee—the due 
process clause of the 5th amendment. Our 
Constitution guarantees that “no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or happi- 
ness without due process of law.” If this 
principle is right for the United States, 
it is right for the world. Now, what “due 
process of law’ has been accorded to the 
State of Israel? Our courts have interpreted 
this provision of the Constitution as requir- 
ing a trial where evidence may be fully pre- 
sented, a Judge who is impartial, and a 
genera) atmosphere in which hatred, preju- 
dice, and bias are not prevalent. Has Israel 
been granted “due process of law“? Obvi- 
ously not. None of the judges are Impar- 
tial. Each member nation of the U. N. has 
its own axe to grind. The atmosphere is 
permeated with Arab hatred and prejudice. 
If this were a lynch case in the South, our 
Supreme Court would reverse any convic- 
tion after a trial such as Israel was accorded 
in the U. N. upon the basis that due process 
of law was denied. Certainly, the laws among 
nations should not be less zealous for justice 
than the laws which we have promulgated 
for our own safety. 

Like Mr. Ben-Gurion, I have an enormous 
respect for the President of the United 
States. Regardless of the person who holds 
this office, we must respect his awesome re- 
sponsibilities to protect and defend the 
legitimate interests of the United States. If 
these Interests were to conflict with those 
of Israel, we must painfully espouse our 
American interests. About this there can be 
no divided loyaity. There need be none in 
the present emergency. There is no conflict 
whatever between the interests of the United 
States and Israel, Both nations are striving 
for peace and security in the Middle East. 
Both nations accept the Eisenhower doctrine 
designed to prevent Communist infiltration: 
in that area. That is why I am astonished 
at the President's speech on TV. 

I challenge the President, not upon his 
appraisal of the issues about which people 
may differ, but upon the cogency of his logic 
about which intelligent people may not 
differ. The President stated that sanctions 
could not be imposed against the Soviet 
Union because it. was an atheistic, immoral 
country upon whom no pressures could be 
applied. However, because Israel ls a demo- 
cratic, God-fearing country pressure could 
be applied, I respectfully submit that this 
is the non sequitur of the century. 


I started off with the comment that sanc- 
tions, Uke measles, was catching. It is. If 
Israel is subjected to sanctions, then Egypt, 
India, and the Soviet Union should be sub- 
jected to sanctions. If sanctions were im- 
partially applied to all countries who have 
refused to conform with U. N. resolutions, 
Israel would have no serious problem today. 
Nasser’s tottering economy is on the verge 
of bankruptcy. His fair weather allies would 
part company with Nasser If the Arab States 
were subjected to severe economic sanctions 
by the Western Powers. If sanctions had 
been imposed against the Arab States at the 
various times when they flouted the deci- 


sions of the U. N., the Suez Canal and the. 


Gulf of Aqaba would now be open to Israeli 
shipping, and the Gaza strip would never 
have been permitted to be used for continu- 
ous raids against Israel. Equality before the 
law is the basic right of every human being. 
We demand this equality for our own citi- 
zens. We cannot justly deny it to other 
nations. 


Minimum Wages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, permission 
is requested to include in the Recorp the 
following article from the AFL-CIO news 
of January 19, 1957, concerning the need 
for extending coveraging of the Federal 
minimum wage law, which need arises 
mainly as a result of failure of the States 
to protect workers who are not presently 
included. As a recent editorial in the 
Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, N. C., so 
aptly put it: : 

Some people will shout of States rights 
if Congress passes legislation on the subject. 
You won't hear much about States wrongs. 


The article follows: 


Survey Exposes MINIMUM WAGE GAPS—FULL 
COVERAGE FOUND NEEDED IN NORTH CAROLINA 
Town 


In the midst of the “greatest prosperity in 
_our history,” millions of Americans are living 
at a bare subsistence level on wages which 
are a disgrace to the “American way of life.“ 

Wages of 40, 50, and 60 cents an hour exist 
in America—and people live“ on such wages 
in cities, towns, and hamlets, 


ASHEVILLE AN EXAMPLE 


Asheville, N. C. (population, 53,000; metro- 
politan area, 124,403) is one of these. 

Asheville is a typical American city where 
many workers—especially in the retail and 
service industries—earn much below the $1 
per hour minimum required in industries 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

An AFL-CIO research team made s study 
of wages in Asheville in mid-December. The 
team—Bert Seidman, economist of the AFL— 
CIO Department of Research, and Bob Chris- 
tofferson, of the AFL-CIO Department of Or- 
ganization—wanted answers to these ques- 
tions: 

How have workers in covered employ- 
ment and their families benefited from the 
increase in the Federal minimum wage from 
75 cents to $1? 

How do workers not covered by the Pair 
Labor Standards Act get by on wages under 
81 per hour? 
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These are the answers: 

Covered workers who are now earning $1 
per hour and who earned less before the new 
minimum went into effect ldst March 1, are 
generally getting by a little better than they 
did. 

But it is still an unending struggle to make 
ends meet on an income of $40 per week, 
minus deductions, when the cost of living 
is at its highest level and continues to climb. 

No one can live on wages of 40, 50, and 
60 cents an hour found in establishments not 
covered by the FLSA. One can barely man- 
age to exist—and then only on a day-to-day 
basis, wondering how to feed, clothe, and 
shelter a family over the next 24 hours, won- 
dering where the next meal is coming from. 

Asheville provided all the proof needed 
that the millions of American workers out- 
side coyerage of the minimum wage law— 
notably those in retail and service Indus- 
tries—sorely need Federal protection, 


MANY BELOW $1 AN HOUR 


Wages like these were uncovered in Ashe- 
ville retail and service industries: 

Women sales clerks in department stores 
earning $18 to $24 per week, with some get- 
ting $30—even in the so-called better 
stores—for workweeks of 41 to 47½ hours oF 
more (38 to 73 cents per hour, depending on 
amount earned and number of hours 
worked). 

A girl clerk In a chain drugstore earning 
$9 cents per hour for 58 hours’ work. 

A girl clerk in a dime store earning 50 
cents per hour. A 

A man earning $35 per week for 60 hours 
work as clerk in a grocery store (58 cents 
per ħour). 5 

Employees in a laundry earning $98 per 
month for a 48-hour week (45 cents per 
hour). 

Hotel elevator operators earning $36 every 
2 weeks for a 48-hour week (37½ cents per 
hour). 

A waitress earning $2.50 per day salary for 
8½ hours’ work, plus 2 meals per day, plus 
tips (which amount to not over $15 per 
week). Her salary (not counting meals and 
tips) amounts to 30 cents per hour. 

In the course of the investigation the 
researchers also met Mrs. Smith. 

She works in a laundry, a business not 
covered by the FLSA. She earns 627.50 for ® 
5214-hour or longer workweek (52 cents per 
hour). Workers in other laundries earn as 
little as 45 cents per hour. . 

The name “Smith” is fictitious. And for 
the best of reasons—Mrs. Smith is afraid she 
would lose her job if her real name were used. 
As long hours as she works and as low paying 
as her job is, it is all that stands between her 
and destitution for herself and the two chil- 
dren she supports, 

Mrs. Smith starts work at 7:45 a. m. and 
gets off at 5 p. m., 6 days a week, taking 20 
to 30 minutes for lunch. 

Mrs. Smith and her two children live in a 
5-room frame bungalow for which she pays 
$40 per month rent. Despite the long hours 
she works, the house is neat and clean, 


ALL-VEGETABLE SUPPERS 


They have lived there 2 years. Last winter 
the only heat was a fire in the grate of the 
fireplace. This year a wood-burning stove 
for heating has been mounted in the living 
room, but “if It gets real cold, it doesn't heat 
the house,” said Mrs. Smith. 

Breakfast in the Smith home consists of 
one egg, sirup and butter, bread and coffee 
with canned cream. The children get their 
lunches at school 5 days a week at a cost to 
Mrs. Smith of $1.25 per child. 

Mrs. Smith takes her lunch to work con, 
sisting of a couple of sandwiches. Asked if 
she usually bought a beverage to go with her 
sandwiches, Mrs. Smith replied, “I can't af- 
ford to. I just drink water.“ 
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Supper is a vegetable supper, such as dried 
beans, potatoes, cabbage, canned peas, to- 
Matoes, corn, and bread. “Some weeks I get 
& frying chicken for Sunday dinner,” Mrs. 
Smith added. She buys no fresh fruit, Just 
a couple of cans of applesauce a week. 

Neither she nor her 15-year-old daughter 
drinks milk. She buys a quart of milk every 
Other day for her 13-year-old son, who is 
skinny and underweight and has a poor 
appetite. She has no money for medicine 
or vitamins, although she feels her son needs 
them, 

Mrs. Smith hasn't spent $10 on herself in 
the past 2 years for clothes and shoes. “I 
have gone back and forth to work with my 
feet on the ground—with holes in my shoes.“ 
she said. 

A We had one final question for Mrs. Smith: 

What would be your most immediate ex- 
Penditure if your wages were raised to 61 per 
hour?” 

There were several things Mrs. Smith said 
she would try to do with more money: “First 
thing, I'd buy more substantial food for my 
Children. Next I'd have my eyes tested and 
My glasses fixed. I'd have my daughter's 
teeth fixed. I'd pay on my debts and then I 
would buy the mattresses we need and a 
few clothes.” 


EMPLOYERS HOLDOUT 


North Carolina has no State minimum 
Wage law. The State legislature repeatedly 
has turned down proposals for a 55-cent per 
hour minimum. The present session will 

ve a 75-cent proposal before it. 

There is a maximum hour law. It provides 
that “no employer shall employ a female per- 
son for more than 48 hours in any one week 
or 9 hours in any 1 day or on more than 
6 days in any period of 7 consecutive days.” 

Employers in retail and service industries 
don't want provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act ($1 per hour minimum wage, 
time-and-a-half pay after 40 hours in the 
Week) applied to their employees, They like 
it the way it Is. 

When the higher minimum wage went into 
effect March 1 for those workers in covered 
industry, it brought raises to an estimated 
1200 workers in Buncombe County, in which 
Asheville is located. 

This figure is 10 percent of the total num- 
ber of manufacturing workers in Buncombe 
County. 

The researchers talked to George Watson, 
Who works in a small plant in the textile in- 
dustry in Asheville. Watson is married, the 
father of six children. He supports his fam- 
ly on take-home pay of $38.08 per week 
(the legal minimum of $1 per hour minus de- 
duet ions). 

Watson was earning 85 cents per hour as a 
Sweeper and laborer up until 1 week before 
the minimum Wage was increased to $1. That 
Week he was raised to 90 cents per hour. 

us, in effect, he received a wage increase 
Of 15 cents per hour, or $6 per 40-hour week. 

There's a place, many places, in fact, for 
every penny of that 86 raise. It helped 

rge Watson get, “a little better food for 
my family, something for the kids to wear,” 
© says, 
BUSINESS IS UP 

Merchants have noted an increase in their 

usiness since the higher minimum went 


into effect. 
8 Trantham, owner of Trantham's 
Tocery, told us the increase in the mini- 


nan Wage had an effect on his business, 
ich is up over last year. Workers are 
mating larger checks with him, spending 
Hu * * * buying more milk and meat, 
me Store is located in Biltmore, a small com- 
handy | adjoining Asheville, and is near 
cher small plants where the higher mini- 
um brought raises to employees. 
+ ©. McKenzie, owner for the past 214 
ars of Mac's Grocery, a few miles from 
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Asheville in a workers’ neighborhood, told 
us he had experienced his biggest month of 
sales in the month following the increase in 
the minimum wage. That month (March) 
he did over $1,000 more business than in the 
same month of the year before and $529.16 
more than the preceding month. 

The higher minimum wage has helped 
workers covered by it. It has helped busi- 
ness, Its extension to the retail and service 
industries—long overdue—will help millions 
more of American workers, 


What Price Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
thought-provoking editorial appearing 
in a recent issue of the Aero Mechanic, a 
paper published by the employees of 
Boeing Airplane Co. in Seattle: 

War Price EDUCATION? 


There's an income tax problem affecting 
many Aero Mechanic parents—and other 
parents throughout the Nation—that de- 
serves a careful scrutiny. 

It's this: parents with children of college 
age are making every effort to send young 
Johnny or Mary to a school of higher learn- 
ing, in many cases at a great sacrifice to the 
family budget. Yet there is nothing in the 
income tax laws that allows a parent to 
make a tax deduction on this necessary 
expense, 

Perhaps in bygone years a university edu- 
cation was regarded as a luxury. This cer- 
tainly isn't the case today, for the average 
firm or company won't talk to a youthful 
prospective employee unless he has the bene- 
fits of a college education. 

Great ado, also, could be made over the 
gains realized by our Nation, and thus on the 
welfare of the entire world, by having a 
growing number of our future adults ap- 
proaching the problem of life with better 
tools of learning. 

The Congress seldom, of course, looks with 
great favor upon proposals to allow tax ex- 
emptions. But think, for a moment, on some 
of the common exemptions in everyday 
usage—such as expense-account allowances, 
oil well depletions, fast writeoff of certain 
industry amortizations, donations. Why, 
even industries are allowed to scratch off 
the entire cost of sending some of their 
executives to special training institutions. 

So why not a tax relief for the long-suffer- 
ing parent struggling to keep his kinds in 
school? 

We'd like to make this suggestion to our 
congressional delegation: 

Propose an income-tax deduction of the 
cost of books and tuition, allowable either 
to the parents of the student or to the stu- 
dent himself if he is working and sending 
himself through college. 

Propose a limited allowance for board and 
room costs where it Is necessary for students 
to live away from home. 

We'll wager there'll be more young people 
attending college, and a lot of happy parents, 
if some version of this needed relief is forth- 
coming. 
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The American Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, as you 
all know, the Red Cross bloodmobile vis- 
ited the House of Representatives last 
week, The results were, to say the least, 
disappointing, as they were last year. 
Not enough blood was taken in last 
Wednesday to have made it worthwhile 
for the Red Cross to set up their blood- 
mobile unit here. The Washington re- 
gional blood center must collect 400 pints 
of whole blood daily in order to meet the 
nonemergency needs of the local hospi- 
tals, doctors, and clinics in this area, 

In addition to this, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration has requested 
the National Red Cross to resume the 
collection of blood for stockpiling of 
serum albumen and other blood deriva- 
tives. This is the continuation of a pro- 
gram which was temporarily interrupted 
in November 1954, and is not connected 
with the present world situation or the 
military services. This stockpiling is for 
the benefit of the civilian population in 
the event of massive disasters—military 
or civilian—in which large numbers of 
casualties call for immediate treatment 
of shock and hemorrhage, In fact, of 
the 80,000 Japanese who died at Hiro- 
shime; expert estimates claim that 20,000 
might have been saved if blood had been 
available. 

A recent issue of the Cleveland Press 
carried a very good editorial regarding 
the Cleveland Red Cross’ annual fund- 
raising campaign which will continue 
through March 18. I should like to in- 
clude it in the Recorp at this point: 
[From the Cleveland Press of February 28, 

1957] 
WHENEVER THERE'S A NEED 

The finest tribute that can be paid to any 
organization devoted to human welfare is 
that it's on hand whenever and wherever it's 
needed. 

As those who have found themselves in 
need know, this warm tribute can be readily 
and wholeheartedly paid to the Red Cross. 

The Red Cross is on hand when folks need 
blood. It manages Cleveland's huge blood 
program with great competence and skill. 

The Red Cross is on hand when a family 
problem overtakes a serviceman, on duty at 
some post so remote that he cannot deal 
with it himself. 

The Red Cross is on hand, promptly and 
expertly, whenever disaster overwhelms a 
family, a neighborhood, or, as in the recent 
southern floods, thousands of people in en- 
tire counties. 

These needs go on, day after day, week 
after week, and year after year. 

It is in preparation for meeting these needs 
fully and skillfully, as it always has in the 
past, that the Cleveland Red Cross is under- 
taking its annual fund-raising campaign 
next week. 

The goal this year is $1,427,600. 

Of this sum, more than half will stay in 
Cleveland to underwrite such ams as 
the blood banks (6223,827), family help for 
servicemen and veterans ($161,466), and first 
aid and water safety services ($96,815). 
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The balance is Cleveland's contribution 
to relieving the suffering from national dis- 
asters, like the recent floods in southern 
Ohio and West Virginia, and the endless 
devastation from tornadoes, storms, and ac- 
cldents. 

The campaign, which will be energetically 
and hopefully launched Sunday, will con- 
tinue through March 18. 

Within those 2 weeks, the Red Cross must 
raise the funds to carry it through an entire 
busy year. 

The organization will need your generous 
help. And deserves it, too. 


Canal Pact Delay Stirs Discontent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Spéaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of Sunday, March 
10, 1957: 

Cana Pacr Detay Stms DISconrent— 

PANAMA AND ZONE EAGER For CONGRESS To 

Vore BRIDGE AND Wace RATE BILLS 


Basoa, C. Z., March 9.—There is dissatis- 
faction in the Canal Zone, and even more in 
the adjacent Republic of Panama, because 
the United States Congress has failed so far 
to pass measures to implement parts of the 
1955 treaty. 

These cover chiefiy a single wage scale for 
workers in the zone, civil service retirement 
for Panamanian workers and transfer to 
Panama of about $30 million in real estate 
and appropriations to build a $20 million 
bridge across the canal at Balboa. 

Critics note that enabling measures for 
these aspects of the so-called Remon-Eisen- 
hower treaty have not emerged from the 
Bureau of the Budget, which processes Execu- 
tive-sponsored legislation. Congress, they 
note, has been sitting for a third of its 
annual session. 

Package legislation was introduced over 
a year ago with administration backing. 
But President Eisenhower did not push it. 
No hearings were scheduled and the mea- 
sures died in committee. 


TWO BILLS PASSED SO FAR 


Many of the numerous treaty articles re- 
quired no legislation. Of those that did, 
only two bills have been enacted. 

One, approved by Congress early in 1956, 
Taised the canal annuity from 8430,000 to 
$1,930,000, 

The second, a bill authorizing the Balboa 
bridge, was pushed through last July, shortly 
before adjournment. 

However, no move can be made to choose a 
firm site for the bridge or to design it, until 
Congress appropriates money. 

Many articles of the treaty were and still 
are unpopular among American residents of 
the Canal Zone. Despite this, there is a 
feeling that the executive branch should 
press for enactment, since President Elsen- 
hower agreed in an international instrument 
over 2 years ago to ask Congress to make the 
real estate, bridge, wage, and retirement con- 
cessions. 

Panamanians are eager for action: They 
recall that the general principles embodied 
in these articles were agreed to informally by 
President Eisenhower almost 4 years ago in 
& statement with the late President José An- 
tonio Remon when the latter visited Wash- 
ington. 
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Americans here reason that the longer the 
delay, the less effective will be the stated ob- 
ject of the concessions made in the Treaty of 
Mutual Understanding and Cooperation, a 
name often termed an unfortunate misno- 
mer, because of its unclear wording. 

SEE UNITED STATES VULNERABLE 


While matters hang fire, Americans ob- 
serve, the United States lies open to dis- 
agreeable charges of nonconformance that 
are made frequently in some Panama papers. 

For example, the treaty does not agree to 
raise wages for Panamanian workers on the 
zone; but canal and military agencies have 
already given those on the locality-rate rolls 
two 5-cent-an-hour rises to offset their 
having to shop in their own country. The 
treaty article barring them from canal com- 
missaries was granted at Panama's request. 

The real estate and bridge matters appear 
to be simple and clear cut. Wage-scale and 
retirement bills may require extensive hear- 
ings and argument before there can be a 
meeting of the minds toward changing long- 
term policies. Why no, it is asked, enact the 
first two, on which only token opposition 
is foreseen, and let the others be thrashed 
out later in the session? 

The chief object of the treaty, as an- 
nounced by United States officials, was to 
aid the economy of Panama. But Panama 
cannot use the buildings and lands until 
she takes title. Nor can the Canal Zone take 
steps to replace such schools, quarters, 
warehouses, and railroad stations as may be 
required. Replacements are expected to cost 
several million dollars. 

The bridge will be a convenience and a 
timesaver. Trafic across Balboa Ferry and 
the Miraflores Bridge 3 miles inland is not 
congested today, But it was in 1942 when 
the United States first agreed to build the 
bridge. It may be again if the bridge is not 
completed before the Pan American High- 
way brings thousands of vehicles overland 
to the Canal Zone, 

The single wage scale Is the thorniest is- 
sue. No United States official will discuss 
details of the expected measure until it has 
been offered Congress. But authoritative 
sources think it calls for a cut-off level at 
about the grade of a GS-3 or GS-4. Below 
that all jobs would be compensated at the 
canal's locality rate for Panama, regardless 
of the citizenship of the jobholder. 

Above that Panamanians and Americans 
will receive the same basic wage, to equal 
civil service gradings. Americans also will 
receive an added percentage differential for 
working outside their own country. 

Gov. William E. Potter of the Canal Zone 
has called the unintroduced legislation “a 
plan we can live with,” and Panamanian 
officials who have conferred on the provisions 
in Washington apparently consider it satis- 
factory. 

Congress Is thought to have been consid- 
ering some changes in the civil service re- 
tirement as applied to noncitizens overseas. 
This may delay action for canal workers. 

Most other articles of the treaty are work- 
ing smoothly, but it is too soon to evaluate 
the effect of those that became effective 
January 1, 1957. 


A Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA z 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
average citizen is more conscious today 
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than ever before to the magnitude of the 
national debt, high taxes, inflation, the 
high cost of living, and the tight money 
situation nationwide. 

I received a very intelligent and 
thoughtful letter from a constituent of 
mine who indicates his thorough knowl- 
edge of these conditions which reflect the 
opinion of many people throughout the 
Nation. 

I am submitting herewith a copy of 
this letter from Mr, Gene Mahy, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., which I am certain all 
Members of Congress will find inter- 
esting: 

Marcu 4, 1957. 
Hon. GORDON L. McDonouch, 
Fifteenth District Calijornia, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN: Here is a fact that Is 
not often enough brought to everyone's at- 
tention: The population of our country will 
soon reach 170 million people—the interest 
alone on our national debt is 814 billion 
dollars so that $8,500,000,000 divided by 170. 
000,000 equals $50—the cost to every man, 
woman, and child in the Nation for interest 
alone yearly. 

Here are some other facts: Admittedly we 
have inflation. Everyone feels the income- 
price squeeze. The B. of L. price index is 
now better than 118. This automatically 
causes wage hikes through escalator clauses. 

The hourly wage rate for the Nation is at 
a new record of 82.04 per hour (December 
1956). New wage demands and strikes 
scheduled for this year will again plague the 
economy. 

By the iron law of necessity, prices of all 
consumer and capital goods must refiect 
wage increases—therefore the wage-price 
spiral is in full effect. 

The rate of productivity per man-hour 18 
in a declining trend—this despite record ex- 
penditures by industry to combat the de- 
cline. 

The Government is in direct and Indirect 
competition with private industry, in the 
following important fields: 

Money: Available capital and loan funds. 

Labor: Government and industry both en- 
gaged in record production and expansion— 
result: practically full employment at r 
rates of pay. 

Materials: Both Government and indus- 
try competing for limited supplies because 
the rate of production from extractive in- 
dustries have reached a practical limit 5° 
that no surplus has existed to exercise a 
Stabilizing effect on prices. 

Other fields in which the Government 
competes with private industry haye been 
brought out by the Hoover Commission and 
tend to illustrated the curious fact that & 
sizable remnant of socialist planning still 


exists when it should be the sole right and 


function of private enterprise alone to pro- 
duce in any field not connected with de- 
fense. Especially since civilian productive- 
ness can make any product better, cheaper, 
and more efficiently. Notable among GOY- 
ernment enterprises are TVA and various 
other industries which operate without 
burden of regular taxation and which in- 
fringe and compete with the legitimate pro- 
ducers of consumable goods and wealth an 

thus tax revenue to the Government is with- 
held and later exacted from those who do 

oduce. 

Up to this point we have a list of undim- 
able facts which describe the more obvious 
mechanics of the ascending spiral. 

But there is more: 

GNP has been establishing new records. 
Employment at record levels and at reco 
wage rates, as seen—industry profits have re- 

mained at a high level (although less 
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1955, due to productivity decline and higher 
wage and material costs). 

Consumer expenditures as a result have 
been at new record levels, and the same may 
be said about capital outlays for expansion 
and improved productivity by the capital and 
producers Industries. 

All of the record totals establishing these 
record increases have been measured in a 
further devalued dollar, consequently the 
actual increases have been somewhat less 
but nonetheless greater than ever before. 
The spendable income of the public and that 
of industry combined, plus the tax revenues 
to the Government based on these higher 
incomes, have all set records. 

From the preceding we see: 

That supply and demand law is working 
in raising prices because too many dollars 
are chasing too few goods, thus aggravating 
the spiral still more—inflation. 

But the following facts point up the truly 
dangerous condition of our national econ- 
omy: 

The national debt reduction effort has had 
Negligible results despite record Gcrernment 
tax revenue, 

Individual and corporate savings have de- 
Clined in an unprecedented spending binge. 

The public, together with many large en- 
terprises, has gone deeper into debt. 

The declining value of the dollar as mens- 
ured by reduced purchasing power has 
brought home the startling fact that the 
interest obtainable from what the public 
regards as the safest securities and deposi- 
tories, such as Government bonds, savings 
banks, building and loan companies, have 
barely kept up with the erosion of value of 
the dollar. The results of this digsatisfac- 
tion have manifested themselves in two de- 
velopments, one contingent upon the other: 
(1) The public has been drawing out and 
using its savings in the belief that they can 
buy more today with their dollars than they 
can later with a continuously devaluating 
dollar in the future. They consequently 
have much less confidence in Government 
Obligations, and they have been in 
their bonds at a high rate; (2) the depletion” 
Of savings totais in all classifications has re- 
duced the supply of available loanable funds 
to commerce, industry, banks, and the Gov- 
ernment, which explains the rise in interest 
Tates already in effect by many banks and 
lending institutions, and presently to be 
Taised by the Government, in the same effort, 
to entice savings back into Government 
bonds, so as to finance unduly high current 
expenditures and the astronomically high 
National debt. Is this the cause of infia- 
tion? 

A great part of the public still believes 
that big Government spending is O. K. be- 
Cause the Senators and Congressmen just 
Pluck the billions of dollars from the “money 
trees.“ That same group feels that because 
they are in lower brackets the burden of 
taxes does not fall upon them, There is 
Breat ignorance and irresponsibility prev- 
alent among too many of our citizens and it 
is doubtless to this segment of the popu- 
lation that you cater in developing many 
of the proposed bills listed in your last 
Washington Report. Do you realize how 
Many of them are inflationary? How many 
of them are designed to favor a given group 
at the expense of all? Are you aware of 
the additional costs to the Government if 
Many of these measures pass? Have you 
and your Banking Committee a money tree? 
Have you thought about where the money 
has to come from? What effect continuous 
heavy taxation has upon the cost-price 
Squeeze and the incentive of producers to 
buck the losing game? And do you think 
about their effect in cheapening money? 

In these several pages I have tried very 

to give you a clear picture of the sick 
Condition of Nation's economy so that I 
Could point out to you and your colleagues 
e paramount importance of conserving the 
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money resources of the Nation instead of 
devising ever new gimmicks for spending 
more and taxing more. The logic of the 
facts and statements presented in the fore- 
golng pages points to a serious and de- 
terlorating situation and the remedies for 
which will require the greatest of political- 
economic statesmanship plus the combined 
cooperation of all members of the Congress 
to put the brakes on all unnecessary spend- 
ing. 

Many men of high intelligence and in- 
tegrity have sounded timely warnings— 
among them, Hoover, Byrd, Martin (F. R.) 
but the quotes from Humphrey top the list: 
(1) “A depression that will curl your hair”; 
and (2) A sick American economy would 
fulfill the Communist dream of conquest 
just as surely as victory on the battlefield. 
Our way of life can be lost as completely by 


economic deterioration from within as by 


aggression from without.” 

The above is a statement you should have 
copied and placed before you on your desk 
and those of your colleagues to look at just 
before the time any of you get set to dream 
up another give away. 

Having received yours of February 28 in 
Teply to my letter, and appreciating the 
courtesy of a reply from a man who neces- 
sarily works under a heavy schedule; I would 
like to say in answer that if in reality a cross 
section of the 15th District is in disagree- 
ment with the facts and figures and princi- 
ples herein set forth plus my original 
vehement rejection of the suggestion of price 
and wage controls as originally inquired 
about by you—then in effect I can only con- 
clude that if the 15th District is a sampie 
of what the rest of the country thinks— 
then the economic disintegration of the Na- 
tion is in the works right now. May the 
Lord have mercy upon us, and on you guys 
wo, 

GENE Many. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


_The American View on War and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
history American taxpayers have spent 
millions and billions of dollars on foreign 
aid of various kinds. On the whole this 
expenditure has been successful in win- 
ning friends for America and in preserv- 
ing and strengthening America’s friends 
and allies. But in spite of these expendi- 
tures and the good will of the American 
people everywhere, all our fellow humans 
on this planet have not conceived a com- 
pletely favorable picture of Americans. 
In part this has been due to ever-present 
Communist propaganda and to the ef- 
forts of others of similar totalitarian per- 
suasion, The fact is that expenditure of 
dollars alone, although it has done much 
to help the people of the world, will not 
make Americans understood by our fel- 
low men in the way that will some of the 
simple happenings into which Americans 
are lucky enough to fall, 

Many years ago it was the pleasure of 
my late father to appoint to the Naval 
Academy a young Polish-American boy, 
Sigmund Bobezynski. That young man 
has made a splendid record in the Navy 
in war and peace. He has risen to the 
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rank of commander and has been deco- 
rated many times. Because of his splen- 
did ability he has recently been assigned 
to one of the most important United 
States Navy posts with NATO. In con- 
nection with his duties he had an oppor- 
tunity to meet a group of European vis- 
itors to our naval base at Norfolk. As 
a result of that meeting and the sincere 
hospitality which this fine officer and 
other American naval personnel ex- 
tended to these visitors, an article ap- 
peared in the Norwegian Labor Union 
magazine, Fri Fagbevegelse, on De¢em- 
ber 15, 1958. 

That article shows the real, genuine 
desire of the American people for peace 
and friendship with our fellow human 
beings. The warmth of feeling created 
by the article cannot be bought by the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars, 
or the construction of a great number of 
imposing monuments to peace. 

I hope many Americans will read the 
article and will emulate the actions of 
Sigmund Bobezynski and others who 
have helped America to be better under- 
stood by sister democracies just by being 
the decent, warm, natural, hospitable 
people that we should be. 

The article follows: 

From the (Oslo, Norway) Fri Fagbevegelse, 
of December 15, kar ia 

THE AMERICAN VIEW ON WAR AND PEACE 

Some of us Norwegians have seen or heard 
the expression: “The American War- 
mongers,” 

My intention while visting the United 
States was to get a broad view on this sub- 
ject. It is well known what is said and 
written on the subject war and peace by 
President Eisenhower, Foreign Minister 
Foster Dulles, and the leading newspapers, 
I shall abstain from commenting on that, but 
what are the views of the American public? 

As I previously mentioned, no general 
Speeches were made during our touring of 
America (United States of America). How- 
ever, when people from the free world con- 
verse with each other I believe one gets a 
better impression of the public opinion. At 
this point I would like to point out that I 
did not meet anyone who possessed the so- 
called warmonger attitude. 

One need not necessarily be of a military 
profession to observe that the United States 
has developed a very efficient war machine. 
Some are of the opinion that this machine 
threatens the world peace, believing it one 
day may run out of the control of the per- 
sons assigned to control it.* 

Down in Norfolk, Va., an Italian journalist 
and myself one night ended up at the home 
of a senior officer at the staff of the Allied 
Command Atlantic. In the party were also 
an American Navy captain, who introduced 
hirmself as a destroyer “skipper,” and a few 
others. I was struck by the informality at 
the party, and it specially impressed me 
when the host and some of his American col- 
leagues placed themselves in shirt sleeves on 
the floor to enjoy the supper because there 
were not sufficient chairs for all. 

It is interesting to note how very easy, even 
considering the language difficulties, it is to 
converse with people who possess the same 
line of thoughts. These Americans were as 
much—or little—imperialists and warlike as 
myself or any Norwegian farmer, laborer, or 
fisherman. They have been taught their 
military trade to perfection and no one need 
be doubtful about that. However, they do 
not wish to use their abilities and they don't 
enjoy their trade in the sense that everything 
else is irrelevant. One of them strongly ex- 
pressed the importance of the economical and 
social developments being progressed in such 
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a manner as to give the public a feeling that 
they have something of value to defend. 

Let me add the following to complete the 
picture. The host for the evening was born 
in the United States, but his parents immi- 
grated from Poland. His wife had a Danish 
grandmother. The “destroyer skipper's“ 
father came from Latvia and his mother from 
Turkey. 

Every day we met people like that, some in 
important government assignments. They 
were ull people with strong roots in the Old 
World, with the will to be free in their blood, 
literally nursed from a mother’s milk, a 
mother who had escaped slavery and want 
and distress in her former homeland. They 
want to defend this freedom because they 
look at freedom and life as one thing. But 
they have no desire to destroy the freedom 
of other people, 


Economics Versus Intolerance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
in the Recorp the following article which 
appeared recently in the Washington 
Daily News. It concerns a little-heard- 
about aspect to the problem of integra- 
tion in the South: 

Nozopy Is REALLY Map at ANYBODY IN 

ATLANTA 
(By Andrew Tully) 

ATLANTA, January 14.—It made sensational 
headlines the other day when six Negro 
ministers were arrested for trying to ride up 
front in a bus, but the implication was 
unfair to this bustling, strictly business city 
of more than half a million. 

In the first place, nobody was really mad 
at anybody, the Negro preachers sat down in 
the white section of the bus because they 
wanted to be arrested and put Georgja’s seg- 
regation law to a test. 

STATE LAW _ 


Secondly, Atlanta had no choice, The law 
which keeps Negroes in the rear of buses is a 
State law, not a city ordinance, and city au- 
thorities enforce that law. 

Today, both Negroes and whites josh good- 
naturedly about what they call the “stunt.” 
It amuses practically everybody. As the 
Atlanta Constitution pointed out editorially: 
“The only near hysteria in evidence was con- 
fined to the State administration.” 

This curiously tolerant situation exists 
because Atlanta is unique among southern 
cities. The whites 
plete social integration, but they want the 
Negro to live well and to get his share of 
economic privileges mostly because Atlanta 
needs the Negro. Of a total population of 
some 503,000 persons, 130,000 are Negroes and 
businessmen would have tough sledding 
without that Negro dollar. 

WHAT SIGNS SAY 


Atlanta's enforcement of segregation on 
buses is most casual. The signs on the 
buses say merely that Negroes shall start 
seating from the rear, and whites from the 
front—not that Negroes must sit in the rear. 
Thus, when the rear seats are filled, Negroes 
take seats up front. The result is that often 
a white not only falls to get a seat up front, 
he cannot even get on the bus. 


A little thing, perhaps, but big down here. 


re may not want com- 
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Mostly, Atlanta's pride is centered on the 
Negro’s economic situation. White Atlantans 
like to point out their city has the only 
two Negro millionaires in the South, and 
the only Negro bank belonging to the Federal 
Reserve System. They call attention to the 
Negro Atlanta Life Insurance Co., with assets 
of $40 million, the largest Negro stock com- 
pany in the South, and the 610 million Negro 
Mutual Federal Building & Loan Co. 

Negroes work side by side with whites in 
most of the city’s industries including the 
well-paying departments of the Lockheed 
aircraft plant. They play golf with their 
white neighbors on the municipal courses. 
There is no segregation in the stores. 

BIRACIAL GROUP 

For years, a biracial commission has 
worked out agreements on suburban sections 
for allocation to Negro developers. The re- 
sult is that some beautiful high, wooded 
rolling land on Atlanta's west side is now 
occupied by hundreds of attractive rambler, 
split-level and two-story homes for Negro 
families. 

Negroes themselves will admit they are bet- 
ter off in Atlanta than in any other southern 
city. But they are determined to do better 
to get all the rights the law of the land 
grants them. That will be most difficult. 


AFL-CIO Announces Significant and 
Governing Code of Ethics Against Com- 
munists, Crooks, Fascists, Racketeers; 
Conflict of Interests and Health and 
Welfare Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 17, 1957 2 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent and approval so to 
do, heretofore granted me, I herewith 
present the partial text of a very inter- 
esting and informative pamphlet re- 
cently published by the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council. 

Being a member of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee as I am 
now, and have been for several years, I 
am not least of all pleased to see the text 
of article 8, section 7, of the constitution 
of AFL-CIO with reference to “Commu- 
nist, Fascist, or other totalitarian agen- 
cies who are opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy and of free and 
democratic trade unionism.” 

Mr. Speaker, the record of the hear- 
ings of the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee during these last several 
years is as clear as crystal to the effect 
that whenever a known active Commu- 
nist is a member of a trade union, he in 
fact owes his allegiance to the Commu- 
nist conspiracy to defeat the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy instead of owing 
loyalty to the trade union which he joins. 
In other words, his membership in a trade 
union is in furtherance of his primary 
loyalty to the Soviet Communist con- 
Spiracy which has and does now seek to 
spread its evil control over free and 
democratic trade unionism. This is the 
record, Mr. Speaker. 
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Also, I am pleased to see this forth- 
right and timely declaration of princi- 
ples of ethical practices by this major 
American trade union because I am 
aware of considerable and timely coop- 
eration and helpfulness by leaders and 
active workers in free and democratic 
unionism in our beloved Nation to un- 
cover and expose the international Com- 
munist conspiracy in our beloved Nation 
which has and does now continue to try 
to use free and democratic American 
trade unions for its destructive, immoral, 
and dastardly purposes. 

Therefore, with pleasure I commend 
the AFL-CIO for this declaration re- 
cently published in the AFL-CIO News 
for February 9, 1957. 

The 3 main topics herein set forth are 
but 3 of the several ethical practices 
codes adopted by AFL-CIO. 

The partial text follows: 

{From the AFL-CIO News of February 9, 
1957 
RACKETEERS, Crooks, COMMUNISTS, AND 
Fascists 

Article VIII, section 7 of the constitution 
of the AFL-CIO establishes that “It is a basic 
principle of this federation that it must be 
and remain free from any and all corrupt In- 
fluences and from the undermining efforts 
of Communist, Fascist, or other totalitarian 
agencies who are opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples of our democracy and of free and 
democratic trade unionism.” 

Under this constitutional provision there 
is no room within the federation or any of its 
affiliated unions for any person in a position 
of leadership or responsibility who is a erook, 
& racketeer, a Communist or a Fascist, And 
it is the obligation of every union affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO to take appropriate steps 
to insure that this principle is complied with. 

Neither the AFL-CIO nor its affiliated un- 
fons are law-enforcing agencies. It is not 
within the purview or authority of a trade 
union to convict its members of a violation 
of a statutory law. But it is the duty and 
responsibility of each national and interna- 
tional union affiliated with the federation to 
see to it that it is free of all corrupt, Com- 
munist, or Fascist influences. 

Consequently, a trade union need not wait 
upon a criminal conviction to bar from office 
corrupt, Communist or Fascist influences. 
The responsibility of each union to see to it 
that it is free of such influences is not a re- 
sponsibility placed upon our unions by law. 

Obviously, if a person has convicted 
of a crime involving moral t tude offen- 
sive to trade-union morality, he should be 
barred from office or responsible position in 
the labor movement. Obviously, also, a per- 
son commonly known to be a crook or 
racketeer should not enjoy immunity to prey 
upon the trade-union movement because he 
has somehow managed to escape conviction. 

In this area, as in all others, determina- 
tions must be made as a matter of common- 
sense and with due regard to the rights of the 
labor unions and the individuals involved. 

The ethical-practices committee recom- 
mends that the executive council! of the AFL- 
CIO adopt the following policies to safeguard 
the good name of the AFL-CIO and its afli- 
ated unions: 

1. The AFL-CIO and each of its affiliated 
unions should undertake the obligation, 
through appropriate constitutional or ad- 
ministrative measures and orderly proce- 
dures, to insure that no persons who con- 
stitute corrupt influences or practices or who 
represent or support Communist, Fascist, or 
totalitarian agencies should hold office of any 
kind in such trade unions or organizations. 

2. No person should hold or retain office or 
appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any of 
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its affiliated national or international unions 
or subordinate bodies thereof who has been 
convicted of any crime involving moral turpi- 
tude offensive to trade-union morality. 

3. No person should hold or retain office 
or appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any 
of its affiliated national or international 
unions or subordinate bodies thereof who is 
Commonly known to be a crook or racketeer 
Preying on the labor movement and its good 
Name for corrupt purposes, whether or not 
Previously convicted for such nefarious 
activities. 

4. No person should hold or retain office 
or appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any 
Of its affiliated national or international 
unions or subordinate bodies thereof who is 
a member, consistent supporter, or who ac- 
tively participates in the activities of the 

unist Party or of any Fascist or other 
totalitarian organization which opposes the 
democratic principles to which our country 
and the American trade-union movement are 
dedicated. 
CONFLICTS OF INTEREST OF UNION OFFICIALS 


The code herein recommended deals with 
Conflicts of interest in the investment and 

ess interests of union officials. 

It is too plain for extended discussion 
that a basic ethical principle in the conduct 
ot trade-union affairs is that no responsible 
trade-union official should have a personal 
financial interest which conflicts with the 
Tull performance of his fiduciary duties as a 
Workers’ representative. 

Obviously an irreconcilable conflict of in- 

would be present if a trade-union offi- 
cial, clothed with responsibility and dis- 
cretion in conducting the representation of 
Workers, simultaneously maintains a sub- 
Stantial interest in the profits of the em- 
Ployer of the workers whom he is charged 
With representing. 

Even though, in a particular instance, 
there may be no actual malfeasance in the 
Tepresentation of the employees involved, the 
opportunity for personal gain at the ex- 
Pense of the welfare of the employees whom 

represents obviously 
exists. 


In a sense, a trade-unlon official holds a 
Position comparable. to that of a public 
Servant. Like a public servant, he has a 
high fiduciary duty not only to serve the 
Members of his union honestly and faith- 
fully, but also to avoid personal economic 
interests which may conflict or appear to 
Conflict with the full performance of his 
Tesponsibility to those whom he serves. 

Like public servants, trade union leaders 
Sught to be paid compensation commensu- 
Tate with their services. But, like public 
Servants, trade union leaders must accept 
Certain limitations upon their private activi- 


ties which result from the nature of their. 


Services, 
On the basis of these considerations, the 
cal Practices Committee, under the au- 
thority vested in it by the constitution of 
the AFL-CIO and pursuant to the mandate of 
the First Constiutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO, recommends that the executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO adopt the following 
Policies to safeguard the good name of the 
APL-CIO and its affiliated unions: 

1. No responsible trade union official 
should have a personal financial interest 
Which conflicts with the full performance of 
be fiduciary duties as a workers“ representa- 

e. 


2. No responsible trade union official 
should own or have a substantial business 
interest in any business enterprise with 
Which his union bargains collectively, or in 
any business enterprise which is in compe- 
tition with any other business enterprise 
With which his union bargains collectively. 

3. No responsible trade union official 
in uld own or have a substantial business 

terest in a business enterprise a substantial 
Part of which consists of buying from, sell- 
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ing to, or otherwise dealing with the busi- 
ness enterprise with which his union bar- 
gains collectively. 

4. The provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3 
above do not apply in the case of an invest- 
ment in the publicly traded securities of 
widely held corporations which investment 
does not constitute a substantial enough 
holding to affect or Influence the course of 
corporate decision. i 

5. No responsible trade-union official 
should accept “kickbacks,” under-the-table 
payments, gifts of other than nominal value, 
or any personal payment of any kind other 
than regular pay and benefits for work per- 
formed as an employee from an employer or 
business enterprise with which his union 
bargains collectively. 

6. The policies herein set forth apply to: 
(a) all officers of the AFL-CIO and all officers 
of national and international unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO, (b) to all elected or ap- 
pointed staff representatives and business 
agents of such organizations, and (c) to all 
officers of subordinate bodies of such organi- 
zations who have any degree of discretion or 
responsibility in the negotiation of collective 
bargaining agreements or their administra- 
tion. — 

7. The principles herein set forth apply not 
only where investments are made by union 
officials, but also where third persons are 
used as blinds or covers to conceal the finan- 
cial interests of union officials. 

CODE GOVERNING HEALTH AND WELFARE FUNDS 

The task of administering and operating 
health and welfare programs which have 
been developed through collective bargaining 
has placed heavy new responsibilities upon 
the shoulders of trade-union officials. The 
funds involved are paid for through the labor 
of the workers covered by the plans. 

For this reason, it is imperative that the 
AFL-CIO and each of the national and inter- 
national unions affiliated with it rigorously 
adhere to the highest ethical standards in 
dealing with the subject of health and wel- 
fare funds. 

The ethical practices committee * * * 
recommends that the executive council of 
the AFL-CIO adopt the following policies to 
safeguard the good name of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliated unions: 8 

1. No union official who already receives 
full-time pay from his union should receive 
fees or salaries of any kind from a fund 
established for the provision of a health, 
welfare, or retirement program. 

2. No union official, employee, or other per- 
son acting as agent or representative of a 
union, who exercises responsibilities or in- 
fluence in the administration of welfare pro- 
grams or the placement of insurance con- 
tracts, should have any compromising per- 
sonal ties, direct or indirect, with outside 
agencies such as insurance carriers, brokers, 
or consultants doing business with the wel- 
fare plan. 

3. Complete records of the financial opera- 
tions of all welfare funds and programs 
should be maintained in accordance with the 
best accounting practice. Each such fund 
should be audited regularly by internal 
auditors. In addition each such fund should 
be audited at least once each year, and 
preferably semiannually, by certified public 
or other independent accountants of unques- 
tioned professional integrity. 

4. All audit reports should be available to 
the membership of the union and the af- 
tected employees. 

5. The trustees or administrators of wel- 
fare funds should make a full disclosure and 
report to the beneficiaries at least once each 
year. 

6. Where health and welfare benefits are 
provided through the use of a commercial 
insurance carrier, the carrier should be se- 
lected through competitive bids solicited 
from a substantial number of reliable compa- 
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nies, on the basis of the lowest net cost for 
the given benefits submitted by a responsible 
carrier. 

7. Where a union or union trustees partici- 
pate in the administration of the investment 
of welfare fund reserves, the union or its 
trustees should make every effort to prohibit 
the investment of welfare fund reserves in 
the business of any contributing employer, 
insurance carrier, or agency doing business 
with the fund, or in any enterprise in which 
any trustee, officer, or employee of the fund 
has a personal financial interest of such a 
nature as to be affected by the fund's invest- 
ment or disinvestment. 

8. Where any trustee, agent, fiduciary or 
employee of a health or welfare program is 
found to have received an unethical pay- 
ment, the union should insist upon his re- 
moval and should take appropriate legal 
steps against both the party receiving and 
the party making the payment. 

9. Every welfare program should provide 
redress against the arbitrary or unjust denial 


ot claims so as to afford the individual mem- 


ber prompt and effective relief where his 
claim for benefits has been improperly 
rejected. 

10. The duty of policing and enforcing 
these standards is shared by every union 
member, as well as by local, national, and 
international officials. The best safeguard 
against abuses lies in the hands of a vigilant, 
informed and active membership, jealous of 
their rights and interests in the operation of 
health and welfare programs, as well as any 
other trade union č 

11. Where constitutional amendments or 
changes in internal administrative proce- 
dure are necessary to comply with the stand- 
ards herein set forth, such amendments and 
changes should be undertaken at the earliest 
practicable time. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
now pending in the Bailey subcommittee 
of the Education and Labor Committee 
of the House of Representatives a num- 
ber of proposals known as Federal aid 
to school construction legislation. Many 
of our people are very much opposed to 
this legislation. I am in accord with 
their feelings. 

Yesterday, March 11, 1957, Mr. M. A, 
Hubbard, executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Farm Bureau Federation, appeared 
before the Bailey subcommittee and gave 
a most forthright, interesting, and im- 
portant statement in opposition to the 
legislation. In addition to the prepared 
statement, Mr. Hubbard also, in answer 
to questions, pointed out cogently why 
this legislation should not be enacted and 
why sooner or later it means turning the 
public schools of this country over to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Hubbard is widely known in Vir- 
ginia for his sound thinking as well as his 
interest in the problems of our farm peo- 
ple in particular and all Virginians in 
general. 

I desire to commend Mr. Hubbard for 
his well thought out statement and 
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under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor I desire to include Mr. Hubbard's 
prepared statement which is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY M. A. HUBBARD, EXECUTIVE 

SECRETARY, VIRGINIA FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 

TION, BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

EDUCATION AND LABOR WITH REGARD TO PrO- 

POSALS FOR PROVIDING FEDERAL Am TO EDU- 

CATION 

You have now before you for consideration 
several proposals designed to provide the 
States and their political subdivisions in- 
creased Federal aid to éducation. 

These are financially fascinating propo- 
sitions, but from the long-term standpoint, 
they pose a terrible threat to the future 
health and well-being of our political insti- 
tutions, to our economic order and to our 
continuing status as free citizens in a demo- 
cratic society. 

We are not unmindful of the benefits of 
education. We are fully appreciative of the 
fact that education has largely been respon- 
sible for our progress in forging ahead and 
becoming in a few short years the richest, the 
most powerful, and the most influential na- 
tion on the face of the earth. Education 
has made it possible for us to develop and 
manage successfully a free-enterprise econ- 
omy of unparalleled vigor and productivity— 
where ordinary people with average incomes 
enjoy the benefits of goods, gadgets, and 
services which are quite beyond the reach of 
even the wealthiest classes in most countries. 
What is even more important, with all of our 
materialist achievements, we have been able 
to maintain a system of government under 
which we have enjoyed freedom to worship, 
to work, to achieve, to speak our minds 
freely, and to be rewarded for our efforts, 
usually in fair proportion to the value of our 
contributions to the welfare of society. 

We should never fall to appreciate the fact 
that education has been a major contributor 
to our progress, but it is equally important 
for us to remember that it has been educa- 
tion of a special type—always under the con- 
trol and administration of local people—the 
same people who furnished the children to 
be educated. The diversity and variety 
which is assured by the cooperative admin- 
istration of 48 State governments and a great 
multitude of local administrative units is 
a major bulwark against the evils of cen- 
tralized school administration. 

Virginia is one of the poorer States from 
the standpoint of the per capita income of 
our citizens, We rank 32d among States and 
17 percentage points below the national 
average. This is recognized in the formula 
used for distributing funds under the Kelly 
bill (H. R. 1) and also under the administra- 
tion bills—S. 889 and H. R. 3986. Under each 
of these measures there would be only 10 
other States which would stand to gain 
more than the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Under the Kelly bill, other States would pro- 
Vide Virginia with 180 additional classrooms 
and under the administration proposals— 
S. 889 and H. R. 3986—other States would 
contribute 159 classrooms. Looking at these 
propositions purely from a dollars and 
cents—bricks and mortar standpoint, it 
would appear that we should be wholeheart- 
edly in favor of increased Federal ald for 
school construction. This would be es- 
pecially true of our rural areas which are 
particularly hard-pressed in the matter of 
providing adequate financial support for 
school construction and operation. The 
Farm Bureau has a larger dues paying mem- 
bership in these areas than any other general 
farm organization in Virginia, I need not 
tell you that farmers have not been doing too 
well financially in recent years, which make 
it all the more difficult to provide, from local 
and State tax sources, the increasingly large 
sums needed for school construction and 
maintenance, 
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Yet in 1949, and every year since that 
time, in the face of mounting school financ- 
ing difficulties, our Farm Bureau members 
have continued to express firm and un- 
diminished opposition to Federal aid to edu- 
cation. This is what they said in 1949: 

“We are not unmindful of the advantages 
which might be gained through a better 
equalization of educational opportunities 
among the several States by a program of 
Federal aid to education. 

“However, when these advantages are care- 
fully balanced against the danger inherent 
in a constantly increasing Federal debt and 
the extreme likelihood that eventually the 
educational systems of several States will be 
increasingly subjected to centralized Federal 
control through the medium of Federal-aid 
programs to the States and their political 
subdivisions, we are strong.y of the opin- 
ion that a program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion would be a serious mistake. 

“We suggest instead that a more prudent 
course would be for the States and their 
political subdivisions to carefully examine 
the possibilities existing at the local level for 
raising the funds needed for the improve- 
ment of educational facilities. Unless and 
until such possibilities have been carefully 
explored and fully utilized we can see no 
justification in requesting that the Federal 
Government assume obligations and respon- 
sibilities which we ourselves may choose to 
ignore or neglect.” 

Why do we continue to take this position? 
Is it because we fall to appreciate and un- 
derstand the part which education has played 
in the unprecedented progress which our Na- 
tion has made in-the few short years since 
we became a republic of free people? Cer- 
tainly not, We know well enough that we 
could not have developed and successfully 
managed the complex political and economic 
institutions of our free-enterprise economy 
without a school system which made avall- 
able to each student all of the education 
which he or she was willing to work for or 
was capable of absorbing. 

Nor are we unmindful of our own Mr. 
Jefferson's admonition; “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free in a state of civiliza- 
tion, it expects what never was and never 
will be.” We suspect that people generally 
understand this. It is because of this un- 
derstanding that they have been willing to 
make and are continuing to make decisions 
to tax themselves in the States and localities 
in order to provide adequate educational 
facilities, We think the record is a good 
one. ~ 

Information supplied by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce indicates that: 

In 1947 increased enrollments called for 
9,500 classrooms; 16,000 new classrooms were 
provided. 

In 1950-51, increased enrollments called 
for about 20,000 new classrooms, 44,000 were 
provided. 

In 1955-56, increased enrollments called 
for 38,500 new classrooms, 67,000 were pro- 
vided. 

The most recent estimate of the United 
States Office of Education for 1956-57 placed 
the need at 41,000 classrooms, 69,000 were 
built. It is to be assumed that a certain 
percentage of these were replacements for 
old inadequate facilities. Even so, the rec- 
ord still appears to be a good one. 

In the 10-year period, 1945-46 through 
1955-56, Virginia spent a total of $346.348,377 
in capital outlay on our public school sys- 
tem. During this same period, teacher sal- 
aries have increased by 109.4 percent. Ex- 
penditure per pupil in average dally attend- 
ance has been increased from $90.25 in 
1946 to $200.90, It is estimated by our State 
Department of Education that the costs of 
needed construction between now and 1960 
will amount to a total of $220 million. We 
are asking for no assistance in meeting this 
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obligation. We prefer doing it in our own 
way without either assistance or interference. 

Hardly a day passes without a newspaper 
account of some Virginia locality taking ac- 
tion of one sort or another to provide more 
adequate provision for the education of our 
children. The State government has under- 
way at the present time a thoroughgoing 
study of our entire tax structure with the 
idea of providing a larger measure of State 
support for our schools. The problem is not 
yet solved, but we can and will provide ® 
solution and it will be a far better one than 
any that could be offered by the Federal 
Government. 

We make no pretense that our present ed- 
ucational system is perfect. It is far from 
perfection. But its.imperfections are not 
traceable to the lack of money. One of the 
Nation’s leading school administrators, Pr. 
H. I. Willett, superintendent of schools for 
the city of Richmond, Va., recently stat 
that: “In too many hign schools, it has been 
possible for a pupil to elect himself out of an 
education. Is it true that many pupils 
select subjects that are easy rather than u 
program that more effectively utilized thelr 
talents?” 

This indiscriminate use of elective courses 
by students seeking the easy way is one of 
the basic weaknesses of our schools, Is this 
weakness traceable to a lack of money? It 
is not. It has come about because all to? 
many parents and pupils have somehow got 
ten the erroneous notion that education can 
be bought, paid for, and possessed by any- 
one who can afford the going price—like a 
sack of potatoes or a new automobile. The 
solution to this problem cannot be found in 
the Federal Treasury. It is a matter of at- 
titude—money is not involved. 

If our educational system is to continue 
to carry out so splendidly the objectives 
which Mr. Jefferson had in mind, its financ- 
ing, management, and control must continue 
to be the direct responsibility of the people 
who furnish the children to be educated. 
There is no surer way to shrink, shrivel, and 
diminish the citizen's interest in education 
than to take from him the direct responsibil- 
ity for financing, operating, and controlling 
the-schools where his children are educated- 
Without this citizen interest, the public- 
school system will gradually become a thing 
separate and apart from the lives of people 
at the community level—control will become 
more and more centralized and with cen- 
tralized control will come unttormity o 
method, of curricula, of source material, and 
in the end, conformity to one single pat- 
tern acceptable to the central authority. 
This is not the pattern of public education 
that has made the United States an basis 
freedom, plenty, and opportunity in a world 
that is rapidly becoming a desert of political 
suppression, police state harassment, and 
economic poverty. The sickening cadence 
of the goose-step is too high a price to pay 
for the vaunted efficiency of centralized con- 
trol. Education without understanding 18 4 
very dangerous commodity. The highly lit- 
erate Hitlerite Germany should be proof 
enough that education in itself is no guaranty 
of either freedom or democracy. It takes 
education of a special sort—decentralized and 
under the control of the smallest unit of 
government capable of reasonably efficient 
administration. 

We know, of course, that those who plead 
for Federal aid say that control will remain 
with the States and localities, Since when 
has any responsible legislative body begun 
appropriating the taxpayers’ money without 
specifying how it is to be used? To our 
knowledge, this has never been done, and in 
our opinion, it would be the height of 
irresponsibility ever to do it. 

Our friends in professional educational 
circles occasionally ask us, how do you justify 
your support of Federal aid to yocational 
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education, while you strenuously oppose Fed- 
eral aid to education as a whole? There is a 
Vast difference between a narrowly special- 
ized phase of education directed toward in- 
struction in technical know-how and the 
broader field of education in general, the 
Purpose of which, among other things, is to 
inculcate into the mind of the student a 
Proper understanding of our political and 
€conomic philosophy along with the princi- 
Ples of what we might broadly term, right 
living: It is in this area of education that 
Centralized control, in the hands of the 
Wrong people, could be disastrous. 

Our experience with Federal aid to voca- 
tional education, however, has served well to 
Convince us of the complete fallacy of the 
argument that we can accept Federal aid 
Without Federal controls. Proponents of the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1916 argued loud and 
long that there would be no Federal control. 
It is interesting to note that regulations pro- 
Pounded under this act, now fill a 108-page 
book entitled Administration of Vocational 
Education. On page 4 of this book We find 
the sentence, "Each State is required to sub- 
mit a plan which must meet with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Office of Education.” 
If no controls are involved, we would like 
to have an interpretation on the meaning of 

sentence. 

Federal, State, and local taxes are esti- 
mated to absorb over 29.1 percent of our 
total national income in 1957. This is close 
to the point where inflationary pressures 

me almost irresistable as wage and sal- 

ary earners fight to maintain their tax 
reduced“ Uving standards, either through 
demands for higher wages or demands for 
free" government services which they were 
formerly able and willing to provide for 
Ives. These pressures singly or in 
Combination could set off a spiral of infla- 
tion that would tear at the very foundation 
of our political and economic institutions. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and a former 
President of the United States are both pre- 
dicting that unless we follow a more prudent 
Course in public expenditures, we may well 

on a depression that would “curl your 

." In the face of all the storm signals, 

it seems to us the height of folly for the Fed- 

eral Government to undertake responsibili- 

ties and obligations which traditionally and 

very properly belong to the States and their 
Political subdivisions. 

The thing that we now need above all else, 
if we are to remain a solvent Nation, is 
Prudent economy in the use of tax money. 
Yet we know that any expansion or extension 
‘Of Federal grants or the grant-in-aid prin- 
ciple is an infallible method of encouraging 
extravagance and profligacy in the use of 
Public funds. It is the bargain-sale tech- 
nique on a grand scale of enticing people to 
Spend more than they can afford for things 
they can, without hardship, do without. 

The Federal Government with its stagger- 

Obligations for national defense and 
Other proper and appropriate Federal activi- 
ties is in no position to either indulge in 
extravagance or to encourage the States and 
localities into doing so. 

If the Federal Government is genuinely 
Concerned about the shortage of school class- 
Tooms, there is a way that it can safely be 
Of great assistance. 

It can and should concentrate fiercely on 
the problem of eliminating extravagance and 

in the expenditure of Federal funds. 
It can and should unmercifully prune from 
their recommended budget all proposed in- 
creases that cannot be amply justified on 
the basis of the safety and welfare of the 
People of the United States. A 

When this has been done, it will likely be 
found possible to lessen the burden of Fed- 
eral taxation enough to enable the States and 
localities to collect sufficient additional 

to more adequately meet their own 
responsibilities in the field of public educa- 
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tion. This is the traditional way—it is the 
efficient way and it is the only safe way to 
insure proper support of our public school 
system. 

Yes, we do indeed face a crisis, but the 
real crisis is not in our public school sys- 
tem. The critical issue now before us re- 
volves around the proposition of whether we 
as a Nation have the prudence and the 
fortitude to deny ourselves the frills in order 
to hold on to the fundamentals and to match 
our soaring ambitiong with our limited 
willingness to pay. 


Tax Dodge Halted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 11, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, a pop- 
ular method of late to promote ends 
which are sometimes purely selfish is 
that of establishing a so-called nonprofit 
educational committee, or commission, 
or foundation which is really paid for 
by funds which are written off as tax- 
deductible business expense by the sup- 
porters. The Internal Revenue Service is 
currently taking a long second look at 
one of these bodies, the Natural Gas and 
Oil Resources Committee. It has disal- 
lowed as tax deductible the funds con- 
tributed to this lobby by the producers. 

The Milwaukee Journal in Wisconsin 
has taken note of the action of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and suggests 
that similar action could be taken else- 
where in an editorial in a recent issue: 

A TRANSPARENT Tax DODGE 

The Internal Revenue Service, at least, is 
now standing up to what is probably the 
richest and greediest lobby in our national 
history. It has called a halt to a transparent 
tax dodge of the oil and gas industry. 

“Eat your cake and have it, too,“ is the 
guiding principle of this industry as a whole. 
A great one for denouncing high taxes, it 
keeps for itself a giant economy size loop- 
hole—a depletion allowance that exempts 
27% percent of producers’ income from tax 
and grows multimillionaires by the dozen. 

Mouthing pietisms about its regard for 
natural gas consumers, it absurdly insists 
that their best Interest lies in exempting 
wellhead prices from regulation. It has 
bamboozled even President Eisenhower with 
this reverse English. i 

It formed a gigantic lobby, called the 
Natural Gas and Oil Resources Committee 
(NGORC), to push this grab through Con- 
gress. Producers chipped in nearly $2 mil- 
lion—and wrote it of as tax deductible 
business expense, on the theory that the 
NGORC was merely educational. 

The real effect of this was to saddle other 
taxpayers with more than half of the indus- 
try's outlay for promoting its own special in- 
terest in legislation. For the deductions cost 
the Treasury, at the 52 percent corporation 
rate, about $1 million In taxes. 

The Revenue Service now says nothing 
doing. Subject to probable court test, the 
deductions are to be disallowed and the tax 
assessed. This is the one fruit to date of 
the Senate investigation of the oll and gas 
lobby. Probers sent the Revenue Service a 
challenge of the NGORC’s tax exempt status. 

This stiffened attitude may and should 
extend to other quarters, For there is no 
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small number of self-styled educational 
groups, heeled with corporate contributions, 
that actually have political axes to grind, 
primarily if not exclusively. 

One is operating in Wisconsin right now, 
the Madison Capital Times has reported. 
The “Constitution and Free Enterprise 
Foundation” is raising money to favor every 
rural boxholder with a book by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, defending farm policies 
of the administration. However sound the 
defense may be, this is a political activity. 
Yet the letter of solicitation boasts that con- 
tributions to this outfit have been ruled tax 
deductible for 10 years. 

Such activity in itself, of course, may be 
perfectly legal and proper. But the pretense 
that it is not political is little more than a 
confidence game against other taxpayers, who 
all unwitting and unwilling are made to help 
pay the freight. 


Nepal Observes Seventh Anniversary of 
Democratic Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
came back from the Asian-African Con- 
ference at Bandung, I announced that 
I would address the United States Con- 
gress each time there was an anniver- 
Sary of one of the 29 participating na- 
tions on friendly terms with the United 
States. February 18 was the seventh 
anniversary of National Day in Nepal 
and I rise to felicitate that country, 

I wish to extend to the people of Nepal, 
His Majesty Mahendra Bir Bikram Shah 
Deva, and His Excellency Shanker 
Shamsher Jang Bahadur Rana, Ambas- 
sador of Nepal, congratulations and best 
wishes on this occasion. 

Nepal boasts one of the world's oldest 
traditions of independence. However, 
February 18 each year is celebrated as 
National Day, the day on which demo- 
cratic government was introduced into 
the country in 1950. The world will long 
remember the dramatic way in which 
the Nepalese overthrew the rule of ab- 
solutism and so freed the country from 
a feudal yoke. The country is 
through a difficult period of transition 
from an autocratic to a democratic re- 
gime. Faced with grave problems, con- 
stitutional reforms have been instituted 
and much effort has been expended in 
programs for the betterment of the peo- 
ple. The eyes of the world are fixed 
upon Nepal until the stable democracy 
of which it dreams is firmly established. 

Nepal has risen from almost obscurity 
to a key strategic position in the free 
world. Nepal isa member of the United 
Nations. She is also an associate mem- 
ber of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, an agency acting 
within the framework of the policies 
of the United Nations, designed to assist 
the governments of the region in their 
efforts to reconstruct and develop the 
economic structure of their countries. 

The United States heartily supports 
the ideals of democracy everywhere, 
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East and West meet in Nepal in a very 
specific way. From the United States 
and other sources emanate programs 
to help Nepal emerge out of feudalism; 
to strengthen its economy; encourage 
it to set up democratic institutions, and 
so ward off infiltration which threatens 
everywhere on the periphery of com- 
munism’s empire. The hundreds of 
miles of the Himalayas stretching across 
Nepal's frontier no longer constitute an 
impregable fortress. The United States 
realizes this fact and is trying to help 
Nepal bolster its defenses—economic, 
military, and geographic. 

I salute Nepal on this momentous 
occasion of National Day and pray for 
her continued peace, prosperity, and 
progress as she embarks upon a new year 
of national life, 


Thirty-ninth Anniversary of the Estonian 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 24 the Joint Committee of the 
Estonian Organizations in Baltimore 
sponsored a concert rally in observance 
of the 39th anniversary of the Estonian 
Republic. 

Estonia is another one of the countries 
which has been suffering under the 
bondage of Communist domination, but 
in which the fires of freedom continue 
to burn. Their strong desire for inde- 
pendence will not be quelled as long as 
they know they can look to the free na- 
tions of the world for support and sym- 
pathy in their need. 


The following declaration wos ap- 
proved at the concert rally and I am 
privileged to insert it in the Recorp, 
under leave to extend my remarks: 

“DECLARATION 

“The U. S. S. R. has committed multiple 
crimes against the rights of the Estonian 
nation and against liberties, properties, and 
lives of Estonians. The perpetration of these 
crimes continues in violation of precepts 
of international law and solemn commit- 
ments of the U. S. S. R. 

“The same pattern of crimes is being prac- 
ticed over other Soviet-dominated coun- 
tries, and preparations for new aggressions 
and other crimes are underway on world- 
wide scale. Millions are suffering under So- 
viet imposed terror and misery. No people in 
the world have accepted yoluntarily the So- 
viet system. All are longing for the oppor- 
tunity to overthrow the Communist regime. 

“Throughout history Estonians have been 
fighting against the foreign invaders until" 
they regained their independence after the 
liberation war against the Soviet Union. The 
same spirit prevails at present. Only over- 
whelming Soviet forces stationed in Estonia 
prevent the people from driving out the 
enemy, 
eln their tragic situation they are looking 
for support from the free world. Sporadic 
declaration about law, liberty, and rights of 
subjugated nations are not sufficient if they 
are not implemented. 
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“We declare that for achievement of in- 
ternational peace and justice it is necessary 
that the free world condemn Soviet acts of 
aggression as international crimes, exercise 
pressures for the termination of these crimes, 
and as a first step demand the withdrawal 
of all Soviet forces and administration from 
Estonia and the other occupied countries. 
This should be the primary condition in any 
dealing with the U. S. S. R.“ 

The above declaration has been approved 
at concert rally celebrating the 39th anni- 
versary of the Estonian Republic, Sunday, 
February 24, 1957, 3 p. m., International 
Center, YWCA, 16 South Patterson Park 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Oil and Economic Turmoil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 


mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 


the second issue, February 1957, of 


Israel Speaks; 
OIL AND Economic TURMOTL 
(By Julian Louis Meltzer) 


JERUSALEM.—In surveying the panorama 
of the Middle East's. cross-purposes politics 
‘and economic interests, the observer finds 
much evidence to show the brewing-up of a 
situation that may well confront the Bagh- 
dad Pact and Cairo Alliance countries with 
a polarized challenge. Its solution will re- 
quire more than the usual propaganda-dia- 
lectics and face-saving gimmicks broadcast 
and circulated by the Arab governments. 

The elements are being assembled for a 
conflict which is likely to develop far more 
quickly than present portents indicate. At 
the moment these elements are of a passive 
economic character, But the possibility can- 
not be excluded of their latent force becom- 
ing militantly acute and perhaps militarily 
active unless the protagonists of the oppos- 
ing groups find the way to an acceptable 
settlement. 

The fact is that the Middle East and Ara- 
bian Peninsula are divided into two distinct 
categories of oll-source and oll-transit coun- 
tries. The real pickings belong to the for- 
mer category, in which the lucrative oil- 
fields are located. These are the Baghdad 
Pact allies, notably Iraq and Persia, and the 
territories within the United States and Brit- 
ish spheres of influence—Saudi Arabia, Ku- 
wait, Bahrein, and the Trucial sheikdoms 
around the Persian Gulf. 

The members of the Cairo alliance—Egypt 
and Syria with their junior associate, the 
Kingdom of Jordan; the Lebanon still hopes 
to be left immune as an uninvolved on- 
looker—get only the droppings from those 
who have the pickings. The Cairo-Damascus 
axis commands no substantial petroleum 
sources of their own worth mentioning 
around any oll lobby. Their sole though 
vital function Is one of passage; and therein 
lies their power of economic blackmail not 
only vis-a-vis the western consumer coun- 
tries but also in relation to their brother 
eastern producers. 

When the Syrian Army blew up sections 
of the Iraq Petroleum Co.’s pipeline through 
their territory at the outset of the Sinai- 
Suez Canal campaign last November, their 
sabotage not only cut off the supply to West- 
ern Europe, but also sparked a chain reac- 
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tion in the deterioration of intra-Arab rela- 
tions. Since that time Iraq has lost millions 
of pounds sterling in the loss of royalties on 
unshipped and unshippable oll, and Syria 
and the Lebanon have suffered to a lesser 
extent from the stoppage of oll-transit rev- 
enue. Persia, Bahrein, and Kuwait on the 
Persian Gulf, and Saudi Arabia sustained 
equally large losses through the Egyptian 
action in blocking the Suez Canal. 

Quite apart from the immediate effect, 
however, there are long-range implications 
that cannot be ignored by the Baghdad Pact. 
and American and British allied countries of 
the Middle East and middle Asia. One of 
these implications arises demonstrably from 
their nigh-helpless dependence upon the 
goodwill of their Arab neighbors to allow 
passage of the oil. A future conflict might 
well develop over the issue of revenue shar- 
ing. The Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
came to loggerheads with the Iraq Petroleum 
Co, over a claim for higher royalties long 
before the Suez Canal crisis blew up. With 
the oriental attitude of “aprés moi la déluge" 
political thinking, they may very well act as 
violently in future as they did last November, 
leaving others to pick up the pieces as the 
U.N. did in clearing the Suez Canal, Having 
proved their initial success, these spite tactics 
are capable of infinite repetition. 

In a wider context there is another consid- 
eration than these immature Arab and intra- 
Arab actions. Western Europe's oll require- 
ments are growing annually and in 3 or 4 
years’ time they will run into hundreds 
millions of tons. The bulk of that motive 
and thermal fuel will have to come, as it does 
now, from Middle East and Persian Gulf 
oilfields. 

But it is obvious that the physical en- 
pacity of the existing TAP line and of the 
Suez Canal to handle the great volume an- 
ticipated will be sorely overtaxed and prob- 
ably quite inoperable. Nor is it likely, from 
even the best assessment of the logistics in- 
volved, that the commissioning of 50,000- 

“and 60,000-ton seagoing tankers around the 
Cape of Good Hope—the Suez Canal's 
is too shallow for these giant vessels to pass 
through—will bring any appreciable relief, 
even if the high cost of maritime carriage 1$ 
accepted. It is equally unlikely that the 
development of nuclear energy and the con- 
struction of cheap atomic power reactors 
will have reached the stage by 1960 or 196! 
at which conventional fuel power may 
superseded. 

Should the great oll corporations be think- 
ing of building parallel pipelines from the 
Mosul oilfields of Iraq via Syria or Turkey t? 
the eastern Mediterranean coast, the ques- 
tion of adequate security guaranties immé- 
diately springs to the fore. For one thing, 
Syria would be able to exercise all its un- 
denlable talent for economic blackmall- 
For another, it is highly doubtful whether. 
by the very nature of its political instability 
and the ephemeral tenures of its multiparty 
governments, the Republic of Syria could 
give such guaranties with the best will in 
the world of those temporarily in power. 

But even were these difficulties to be over- 
come, the trans-Syrian pipelines could only 
meet a portion of the traffic requirements 45 
there would still be the oil output of Persia, 
Kuwait, Bahrein, and Saudi Arabia to handle. 


- With the operation of giant seagoing tankers 


economically and physically limited, there 
remains the idea of piping the oll out to the 
southern end of the eastern Mediterranea” 
for onward shipment from there. A pipe- 
line or lines across Egypt from a point just 
below the town of Suez-at the southern ex- 
tremity of the canal, to the environs of Port 
Said at the northern tip, may appear at 
sight of the map as a feasible and workable 
alternative. 

Let us, however, take a closer look at the 
prospects. The Egyptians, both during ex- 
King Farouk’s jolly reign and now during the 
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satrapy of Abdul Gamal Nasser, touted an 
arrangement of this kind in the most ardent 
Manner. Their sycophantic wooing of old 
King Ibn Saud had that objective in view. 
Their current honeymoon with his son King 
Saud obviously has a similar aim: to per- 
suade him to agree to a pipeline across Egypt 
to the Mediterranean and thus to jockey 
themselves into the strong position of being 
able to extract more of his largesse at an- 
other than an eleemosynary level. 

Whether King Saud will fall for this at- 
tempt at profit sharing or lay his regime open 
to the risk of becoming a victim of Egyptian 
Tansom is a burnoose of another color. For 
all the protestations of amity and everlasting 
friendship, picturesquely illustrated in nu- 
Merous photographs elegantly posed against 
ornate Cairo backgrounds, it may be doubted 
whether King Saud trusts buddy Nasser far- 
ther than his own myopic vision. Nasser's 
precipitate action last November in blocking 
the Suez Canal indubitably served as a lesson 
to all and sundry against putting their 
basket into the hands of one yegg. 

Egypt's hopes, therefore, will probably re- 
Main another pipeline dream. The quandary 
that emerges from the foregoing analysis is 
One in which both the oll-consuming West 
and the oil-producing East share equally. 
On the one hand, there is the short-range 
complication brought about by intra-Arab 
Political and economic animosities, aggra- 
vated by extraregional doctrinal intriguing. 
It is this dilemma which has explosive ten- 
deneles, albeit dormant for the time being. 
On the other hand, there is the long-range 
outlook which must similarly exercise the 
Western European powers and the Eastern 
Oil potentates with equal anxiety. The West 
Tequires increasing quantities of petroleum, 
and the East remains its largest supplier; the 

-East is expanding its oilfields by new ex- 
Ploration and discovery and needs bigger 
markets. The oll is here in the East and 
likely to be fotind in growing volume. But 
how to move it to the West with a measur- 
able and ascertainable degree of safety? 

Another glance at the map will reveal a 
geographical circumstance that has probably 
not escaped the attention of the oil-strategy 
Planners. Northeast of Egyptian territory, 
beyond Sinai, lies the shortest route from 
the Red Sea to the eastern Mediterranean. 
It runs up through the Gulf of Aqaba. and 
across the comparatively narrow neck of the 
desert from Eilat to a point near Ashkelon, 
all through Israel territory. A small-bore 
Pipeline for domestic use is now being laid 
from Eilat to Beersheba. The route has been 
Surveyed and obviously presents no insuper- 
able difficulties in view of the progress being 
Made in laying the Israel pipeline. 

Peace with Israel is thus a factor which, 
however politically unpalatable it must ap- 
Pear to them at this time, the Baghdad Pact 
Countries and the oil-producing states of the 
Persian Gulf must inescapably take into con- 
sideration for the effective solution of their 
economic predicament. It must be stated 
for the record that Persia, Kuwait, and Bah- 
Tein are not members of the Arab League and 
Were never officially at war with Israel. Tur- 
key, one of the Baghdad Pact countries, was 
in the process of fostering amicable ties with 
Israel before its rulers bowed to Iraqi pres- 
ce and desisted, though not unapologeti- 

y. 

To launch such peace overtures the non- 
committed countries as Persia, Kuwait and 
Bahrein would of course have to run the 
guuntlet of Cairo-directed odium and propa- 
Ganda uproar. Indeed, one can almost en- 
Visage the wording of the slogans and the 
Outcry, all bearing upon the theme of dis- 
Tuption of Moslem and Asian unity as 
Achieved at Bandung. 

But although Egypt has shown itself adept 
at calling the tune, it cannot possibly hope 
to pay the piper. The immense losses which 
the Middle East oll salesmen are facing as a 
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result of being cut off from the Western 
markets can never be covered by Egypt or its 
current sponsor, Soviet Russia. Economic 
realities are immune from political sloga- 
neering and illusionary thinking, and the 
outlook for the oll potentates is grimly real- 
istic: Either get your goods to Europe by a 
safe and commodious route, or leave the oll 
below ground. 

Eastern countries without any fanatical 
political credos cannot afford to ignore the 
long-range aspects of the situation. Their 
economic welfare is inextricably bound up 
with the problem of cheap, rapid, and secure 
transport of the oil. Without a rational 
solution eschewing political delusions, all 
they can hope for is to go floundering and 
courting the dangers of economic desuetude. 


To Study Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter which 
appeared in the New York Times of 
March 11, 1957: 

To Srupy DISCRIMINATION— TAMPERING WITH 

Bu. To EXAMINE Civit RIGHTS PROGRAM 

CHARGED 


To the EDITOR or THE New Tonk TIMEs: 

The Civil Rights Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee has engaged in 
pointless tampering with the administra- 
tion's civil-rights proposals in reporting the 
bill to the full committee. Particularly ob- 
jectionable is its decision to exclude dis- 
crimination based on religion from the area 
to be studied by the proposed Commission 
on Civil Rights. 

One of the four points in the original bill 
was the establishment of a temporary bi- 
partisan commission on civil rights to inves- 
tigate charges of denial of voting rights or 
the imposition of unwarranted economic 
pressures on citizens because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 

For no apparent reason the Civil Rights 
Subcommittee has voted to drop the word 
religion.“ The full Judiciary Committee 
must now decide whether to approve the bill 
in its altered form or to return to its original 
language, 

The attack on racism that has achieved so 
many successes in recent years has been 
firmly based on the principle that all forms 
of discrimination because of origin are 
equally evil, that as one thrives others are 
encouraged, and that as one is curbed all 
Americans move ¢loser to full equality. Ac- 
cordingly, the fair employment and other 
antidiscrimination laws adopted in many 
Northern and Western States, as well as the 
antibias executive orders issued by President 
Eisenhower and his predecessors, have uni- 
formly applied to discrimination based on 
race, religion, or national origin. 

FURTHER BIAS 


The validity of this principle is illustrated 
by the very situation which has prompted 
introduction of the Federal civil rights bill. 
While the predominant form of racism in 
the South today is directed at Negroes, there 
has been a distinct tendency within the 
White Citizens Council movement, to say 
nothing of the rejuvenated Ku Klux Elan, 
to spill over into anti-Semitism and anti- 
Catholicism. Organized economic boycotts 
and other unwarranted economic pressures 
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against Jews and Catholics have already been 
threatened. 

It would be most unfortunate if the com- 
mission, once established, found itself em- 
powered to investigate charges of discrimina- 
tion against Negroes but not against religious 
minorities. 

The proposed change in the bill has noth- 
ing in its favor and much against it. The 
House Judiciary Committee will do well to 
decide the important civil rights issue before 
it on the basis of tested principle. 

SHAD POLIER, 
Chairman, Commission on Law and 
Social Action, American Jewish 
Congress. 
New Tonk, March 7, 1957. 


Side Effects of Drugs Used in Treatment— 
Possible Effect on Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing medical bulletin issued by the 
National Rehabilitation Commission, the 
American Legion: 


Swe Errects or DRUGS USED IN TREATMENT— 
POSSIBLE EFFECT on CLAIMS 
(By Irving B. Brick, M. D., medical 
consultant) 
DEFINITION 


Drugs and various procedures as they are 
used in modern day medicine may in them- 
selves give rise to either other diseases or 
complications of the same disease, This 
type of condition is called iatrogenic (the 
Greeks also had a word for this) and latro- 
genic simply means that it is self-caused. 
Iatro-means self and -genic means the causa- 
tion of. This is referred to diseases or com- 
plications in which drugs given by doctors, 
or drugs taken by patients, cause other dis- 
eases or complications. As ali of us know, 
in World War II when the yellow fever vac- 
cine gave rise to the large numbers of cases 
of hepatitis, so-called serum jaundice, this 
indeed was one of these iatrogenic diseases 
induced by the giving of vaccine. 

BLOOD AND BLOOD PRODUCTS 

It was well known during World War II. 
and indeed in peacetime, that the use of 
blood transfusions, for instance, is not com- 
pletely without hazard inasmuch as blood 
transfusions may give rise to serum hepatitis 
and it may give rise to other diseases or 
complications which are less common. All 
of us know that if you get a mismatched 
transfusion, unfortunately, for some reason 
or other, it may kill you by blocking the 
tubules of the kidney. This, fortunately, 
happens very rarely and of course we don't 
anticipate seeing that type of case very fre- 
quently. But the use of modern blood prod- 
ucts in transfusions, particularly plasma 
which is a bad offender, and also fibrinogen 
which is a product of the blood which is 
given for certain clotting diseases may give 


ditions nearly as frequently. 
that this is illustrative of a medicament very 
commonly used, particularly in time of war, 
and which may give rise to other types of 
disease, in this case, affecting the liver and 
clinically simulating and being much like 
infectious hepatitis. Actually, when you 
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take a piece of liver at biopsy you cannot 
differentiate between infectious hepatitis 
and the hepatitis caused by infected serum. 
Since we started with the liver I think it is 
well to mention other drugs that are used 
in common day practice affecting the liver. 


LIVER AND DRUGS , 


One of the most frequent of these drugs 
now used in medical practice is a drug which 
some of you may haye heard about called 
thorazine. Another name for it is chlor- 
promazine, This drug, as well as others in 
this field, has made a big impact in the 
treatment of mental diseases, particularly 
in mental institutions where they were first 
used. They have actually been able to take 
patients off of restraints and have been able 
to give other types of treatments such as 
psychotherapy after these patients have been 
given thorazine and now some of the newer 
drugs. But let's talk about thorazine for a 
minute because this is the most commonly 
used one. Incidentally, the usage of this 
drug in this country has been phenomenal. 


THORAZINE 


The drug is used commonly in mental in- 
stitutions. It is used now in everyday 
practice because it has been found to be 
somewhat effective in controlling nausea 
and vomiting; and of course there are many 
thousands of reasons, many of them psy- 
chogenic, why people have nausea and vom- 
iting. It is being used in common every- 
day practice in tense people, in nervous 
people, and it is one of the tranquilizing 
drugs. It is sometimes helpful in hiccups. 
I am sure, reading the newspapers and Maga- 
zines and listening to the radio, you can't 
help but hear about tranquilizing drugs— 
drugs that sort of calm you down, let you 
go about your business, and sometimes they 
are very effective. Now, there are in these 
drugs, as in all drugs when we get to use 
them and know them, certain drawbacks; and 
one of the common ones is the effect on 
liver of thorazine. 


JAUNDICE DUE TO THORAZINE 


The British who started using it about 1952 
in their mental institutions found that a 
certain percentage of mental patients who 
took this drug became jaundiced. They 
didn't pay a lot of attention to this because 
they were doing such a wonderful job with 
the mental aspect, and they also noted that 
this jaundice usually went away in about 
2 weeks after they stopped the drug, and 
gave no further trouble. Furthermore, they 
found in some of these patients that even 
if they continued the drug the Jaundice went 
away. This has not been true in all the 
cases. Well, the English found this out, and 
they had only a report of one death, which 
probably wasn't due to the Jaundice caused 
by thorazine; but, at any rate, when we start- 
ed using it clinically in the United States, it 
wasn't very long before case reports started 
appearing of jaundiced patients due to 
thorazine. This jaundice is very interesting 
in that it simulates the type of jaundice you 
get with obstruction with gallstones, or with 
cancer obstructing the common bile duct. 
It is a very unique type of Jaundice. We 
take a blopsy of the liver, and the pattern 
cf the microscopic findings is unique, so that 
if you have a history of the drug having 
been given it is not difficult, with certain 
laboratory tests, to diagnose it. One of the 
things that I found, and am reporting about, 
is that, although 90 percent of the cases who 
get Jaundice get over this Jaundice com- 
pletely in 2 to 4 weeks. We encountered 
3 cases last year in which the jaundice 
persisted longer than 3 months; and indeed, 
when I talked with my liver friends (physi- 
cians, that is) throughout the country, sev- 
eral of them had cases that they had seen 
with jaundice lasting 6 months or more. 
Unfortunately, in some of these cases, opera- 
tions were done. This type of disease should 
not be operated upon as some of the com- 
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plications have actually resulted from the 
operation; because there is no obstruction 
except inside the liver, and all you have to 
do is have the patient stay in bed, eat a 
good diet; they feel pretty well despite the 
jaundice and eventually they get well. 


COURSE 

Now, as I say, 90 percent of them get better 
in 2 to 4 weeks, so that the amount of dis- 
ability from thorazine will be, in most cases, 
not too great. In some cases, however, they 
will be out of work for months literally, 3 
months, 6 months, and even longer. These 
are the odd cases. Now, thinking about serv- 
ice-connected cases, Iam sure, as Dr. Shapiro 
will confirm, that in the psychoneuroses and 
in the psychoses this drug is being used quite 
commonly and I'm sure that many of these 
cases or some of the cases will be encountered 
which jaundice has appeared as a result of 
its use in this service-connected mental case. 
One other complication in the neuropsychi- 
atric field that I think is important is that 
certain cases develop symptoms of Parkin- 
sonism, like the shaking palsy and I've seen 
that persist for some time. As to whether 
these cases will develop a chronic Parkin- 
sonism I do not know. I don't know whether 
it has been followed up long enough. There 
are other drugs that less frequently cause 
jaundice. One of these drugs is methyl- 
testosterone. This question was asked by 
Ray Macdouall: Before we go into the other 
drugs, is there any permanent residual from 
thorazine? 

CHRONIC RESIDUALS 


That’s a good question. One of the cases 
I had that wasn't clearing up was a young 
girl who works in the Government. She had 
her jaundice, deep jaundice, for about 4 
months. From the liver biopsy that we took 
one of the expert doctors in this particular 
field of liver disease wondered to me when 
we talked about it at a meeting, whether or 
not this might not go on to cirrhosis. We 
were afraid that this eventually might go on 
to a form of cirrhosis that we call biliary 
cirrhosis. Fortunately, in the case that I 
was taking care of, she did clear up. But at 
any rate she did clear up after 4 months of 
jaundice and I’m sure that in the vast ma- 
jority of cases, from the information that we 
already have, no chronic residual liver disease 
is going to happen. This does not say that 
there are not going to be some cases that 
might turn up eventually with biliary cir- 
rhosis, but its going to take a long time be- 
fore we know because the development of 
biliary cirrhosis takes years. We think, and 
we have good evidence from biopsies taken, 
that most of these cases get over their dis- 
ease and get completely well. Asked Dr. 
Shapiro: Have there been any deaths re- 
ported from such liver diseasts? 


DEATHS 


There have been a total of four deaths re- 
ported by the manufacturers of this drug. 
Undoubtedly there have been other deaths, 
However, it is difficult to implicate this type 
of liver disease and the deaths by themselves 
because most of these cases have been op- 
erated upon. I had the unfortunate situa- 
tion of seeing a patient-who had received 
thorazine because of nervousness. She was, 
unfortunately, one of those who had deep 
jaundice which lasted for 3 months, was 
operated upon, and no stone or cancer was 
found; all she had, as the blopsy showed, was 
thorazine jaundice, Unfortunately, there 
were complications of the surgery and she 
died. It's not fair to say she died from 
thorazine Jaundice; indirectly she did, be- 
cause if she didn’t have thorazine jaundice 
she wouldn't have been operated on, and she 
wouldn't have had the complications of sur- 
gery. In a service-connected veteran like 
that, It would be a service-connected death. 
There's no question about it. As to non- 
service-connected veterans with thorazine 
jaundice in this category, I think we would 
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have a good argument, if needless surgery 
was done, under section 31, particularly if 
it led to a fatal outcome, or prolonged period 
of disability, and I don't think the Veterans’ 
Administration would argue too much about 
it. 

METHYLTESTOSTERONE 


Now, as I started to say, other drugs can 
cause jaundice but thorazine has been much 
more common than the other drugs because 
it is used more frequently. There is another 
drug that another company has put out 
called sparine, very much like thorazine, but 
which as yet has not produced jaundice to 
anyone's knowledge. Sparine is being used 
in place of thorazine in many centers. I 
think they are still using plenty of thors- 
zine. Some of these other drugs, though, 
getting back to these, have been drugs like 
methyltestosterone. It is a testosterone drug 
which is not used very commonly but many 
doctors use it for patients, particularly men, 
who come to them with the problem of im- 
potence, not being able to have sexual inter- 
course as well as they think they ought to. 
It is also used in menstrual difficulties in 
females and also used in cancer of the breast 
in females to suppress menstruation after 
the operation has been performed. This too 
has caused the same type of jaundice that 
thorazine has. 

THYROID DRUGS 

Another drug is one of the drugs used in 
the treatment of hyperthyroidism. This is 
the drug propylthiouracil, and also methyl- 
thiouracil. Again these drugs are not used 
nearly as commonly as thorazine so we don't 
see as many cases of jaundice, but it can 
cause jaundice. 

ARSENICALS 


In days gone by, when arsenicals were used 
in the treatment of syphilis quite commonly 
and for other things too, arsenical drugs 
could cause liver damage and jaundice. 
There are also other drugs which to a lesser 
extent may affect the liver and cause jaun- 
dice. Now, all of us know that carbon tetra- 
chloride is a very bad offender in not only 
causing jaundice but also causing kidney dis- 
ease. These are some of the drugs that we 
should know about because some of these 
drugs are used in the treatment of many of 
the conditions that we see in claims and it 
is important to know about this type of 
situation because we can bring it to the 
attention of the Board if the medical mem- 
ber of the Board doesn’t happen to know 
about these complications of the drugs used 
in treatment, As I said, some of these drugs 
are used commonly in the psychoneuroses 
and particularly in the psychoses, as well as 
for common symptoms such as nausea and 
vomiting, it is well to know about the usage 
of this drug. 


PREVIOUS LIVER DISEASE 


This question was asked: What additional 
damage would these drugs that you have 
mentioned have on an already diseased liver 
as in the case of someone who has a service- 
connected liver condition? 

This is a question that is not quite clear 
because it seems that these apparently are 
hypersensitivity effects. It is thought by 
the drug companies themselves, or so they 
advise in their literature, that if the patient 
has chronic liver disease or has liver disease 
of any sort, it is probably best not to use 
these drugs. We actually gave these drugs to 
cirrhotic patients, especially with thorazine. 
Now, let me tell you why thorazine is used 
in cirrhosis so frequently. This has been 
found to be, as Dr. Shapiro knows better than 
myself, a very good drug in the treatment of 
alcoholism. It's been an excellent drug in 
getting people out of DT’s. In getting people 
off of the shakes after drinking, since 80 
much of our cirrhosis is seen in alcoholics. 
Getting back to the asked question, it is 
probably wise on the whole not to give these 
drugs to patients who have a liver disease 
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but there is no real good proof that the 
Patients who have liver lisease are more sus- 
ceptible to jaundice from thorazine than 
Patients who do not. As a general rule 
though, it would be best not to give it to 
those patients. 

Dr. Shapiro added: “Dr. Brick, you men- 
tioned sparine. Sparine is promazine as 
Compared to chlorpromazine or thorazine, 
and in many hospitals including District of 
Columbia General, they have switched in 
their treatment of the acute alcoholics from 
the chlorpromazine or thorazine to sparine 
On the ground that it is less apt to affect 
the liver. The two manufacturers, however, 
have disputed claims on it but that has been 
recognized in the treatment of alcoholics 
Where they switched to sparine and also in 
Many psychotic cases to avoid complica- 
tions,” 

OTHER EFFECTS OF THORAZINE 


Is thorazine known to affect any other 
Organ of the body? Well, Dr. Shapiro men- 
tioned the fact that you may have neuro- 
logical findings, such as Parkinsonism, and 
Jou may have definite psychotic episodes. It 
does not, as far as anyone knows, affect the 
heart although there is one cardiovascular 
Manifestation and that is it reduces blood 
Pressure and actually in sensitive patients 
the blood pressure may go to zero and the 
Patients may pass out, particularly when 
they stand up. If they are lying in bed it 
doesn’t affect the blood pressure but they 
have this business of passing out when they 
Walk around. Therefore, when thorazine is 
given one should check to see whether or not 
they have this effect. One other side effect 
is when in a small number of cases the white 
blood cells are reduced. So this drug has 
lots of potentialities and has to be watched 
When given by doctors, 


EFFECT OF DRUGS ON THE STOMACH 
Butazolidin 


The next subject I want to take up is 
the problem of ulceration of the stomach and 
uodenum. One of the reasons we are hay- 
ing this lecture is that one of our Service 
flcers in the field thought it would be a 
good idea on the basis of a case that we had 
Service connected by the Board of Veterans 
Appeals, A veteran was service connected 
for rheumatoid arthritis and given butazoli- 
din, a drug which is used in gout and 
Theumatoid arthritis, as well as other ar- 
thritides. Butazolidin has a very grave ef- 
fect in some patients of causing or being a 
Contributory factor in the production of 
Ulcers in the stomach and duodenum, In 
this particular instance the veteran was 
Stven the drug, had a massive hemorrhage, 
Was hospitalized, and before he could be op- 
erated upon for massive bleeding, dies, and 
a post mortem showed several ulcerations 
ot the stomach which showed definite evi- 
dences of bleeding. There had never been a 
history in this case of the man 
having an ulcer, so apparently it started with 
the start of the drug. This is now well 
known that butazolidin can do this. 


Steroid drugs—Cortisone 


However, there are other drugs which have 
even a much greater and wider use than 
butazolidin that can give rise to ulceration 
Of the stomach and duodenum and all of us 
Should know about this. These drugs go 
Under various names and they belong to this 
family of miracle drugs called the steroids. 
The ones which you undoubtedly have heard 
About are cortisone and ACTH. These drugs 
now are used in many conditions. They are 
Used in arthritis, particularly rheumatoid 
arthritis, but they are also used in conditions 
us far apart as lupus erythematosus and other 
Collagenous diseases, and diseases such as 
Salcific bursitis of the shoulders or arms. 

ey are also used in liver disease, in various 
endocrine diseases such Addison’s disease, and 
they have a wide spectrum of uses, They are 
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very commonly used in skin diseases, in 
hematological diseases, as leukemias, ane- 
mias. These drugs cut across specialized 
lines and are used in many, many different 
types of disease. This is the thing you have 
to know about. What do these do? 
We really don’t know when you get right 
down to it. We blame these drugs for the 
ulcers, 
EXPLANATION OF ULCERS FROM DRUGS 


What is the explanation of these ulcers? 
Well, we think it is this: These steroid drugs 
stimulate the production of or actually sub- 
stitute for the hormones from the adrenal 
glands. The adrenal gland is a gland in our 
body that reacts to stress of any kind, 
whether it is nervousness, infection or in- 
jury, with operations, with any trauma and 
also with psychic trauma, you get an out- 
pouring of this hormone. It has been found 
that there is a definite increase in acidity 
produced in the stomach and also in the 
peptic activity. That may give rise to the 
causation of ulcers and this is the idea be- 
hind it, Of course, this also gives a nice 
explanation, if it is true, why people who 
are tense and nervous get ulcers and why 
in ulcer patients we find a tense type of 
individual. This would tie up with the 
tenseness by stimulation of the hypothalmus 
and then by way of the vagus nerve to the 
stomach, you get tense about a problem, 
there is outpouring of the hormone which 
would increase acidity, would increase the 
pepsinogen, and maybe cause an ulcer. 

Incidence of ulcers 

The incidence and frequency which ul- 
ceration occurs with reference to these 
drugs, is frequent enough to be a very grave 
source of complication in the use of these 
drugs. Iam often called to see patients who 
have had a peptic ulcer in the past and who 
now have a disease in which the doctor 
wants to use one of these drugs. We know 
that these drugs will aggravate a peptic ulcer 
that has been inactive and already present. 
We also know, incidentally, while I'm think- 
ing about it, that this type of drug aggra- 
yates tuberculosis and other infections; al- 
though in some infections it is used in the 
treatment thereof. These drugs are very 
peculiar drugs and they have to be used very 
carefully and this is a very important point. 
There should be an absolute indication for 
the use of these drugs before they are used 
because they are potentially dangerous. 

Type of ulcer * 

With reference to ulceration, these drugs 
cause different types of ulcer than it would 
appear in the ordinary peptic chronic ulcer. 
In one instance, a case that brought this 
whole lecture up, they produce multiple ul- 
cerations and bleeding seems to be very 
common. Now many of these patients don't 
haye much pain and bang, they start bleed- 
ing like a stuck pig. On the other hand, 
many of the patients do have the pain that 
goes along with ulceration whether it is 
from this drug or spontaneous.“ These 
drugs have many trade names attached to 
them as cortisone, cortef, predmisone, ster- 
ane, et al. The important thing to know is 
whether a drug used is a steroid drug. If 
you have situations in which service con- 
nected veterans received these drugs and 
they developed ulceration, or they develop 
bleeding, they should undoubtedly be service 
connected. 

ACTIVATION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


If tuberculosis is present or has been 
present in the past, most doctors prefer not 
to use the drugs because they may activate 
a quiescent tuberculosis, Of course, this 
would be a service-connected disability if 
the veteran was service connected for ar- 
rested tuberculosis. 

Dr. Shapiro asked: “Suppose he had a 
non-service-connected arrested TB and this 
drug made it active?” 
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Dr. Brick: “He would be aggravated if 
he had the complication of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis as a result of treatment of a 
service-connected condition with one of 
these drugs. I don't think there would be 
any question about his being service con- 
nected,” 

ASPIRIN AND THE STOMACH 


Now, are there other drugs that cause 
ulceration? ‘There are some other drugs 
that are bad offenders. The English think 
aspirin, aspirin mind you, the most com- 
monly used drug, and the drug which you 
can buy without a prescription at any drug 
store or grocery store, may be hard on the 
stomach. For patients that have ulcers, 
we advise that they should never use as- 
pirin. Now there are some among you who 
have ulcers and maybe you could tell us 
about your experiences because we advise 
that if they have to use aspirin for a head- 


ache, muscle ache or pain that they should 


use a buffered aspirin. These are tablets 
which are prepared with an antacid in them 
and are somewhat protective. Actually if 
you are going to use an aspirin tablet and 
you have stomach trouble, I think you 
should use a real antiacid alone together 
with the aspirin, something like amphojel, 
calcium carborate, or sodium bicarbonate, 
Aspirin and bleeding 


Aspirin can be rugged on the stomach, 
particularly in patients who already have 
a peptic ulcer. There is an English doctor 
who recently wrote a paper claiming that 
fully half of all the patients with peptic 
ulcers who bleed have taken aspirin within 
1 or 2 days of their bleeding episode. Now 
this is a moot point. I personally know that 
aspirin will cause trouble in patients who 
have ulcers because they take these aspirin 
and they start having pain or indigestion. 

Reserpine and depression 

There are several other drugs which have 
a lesser effect on the stomach, such as 
reserpine which is a drug used in treatment 
of high blood pressure and also used in the 
treatment of the mentally ill for psychoneu- 
rosis and psychosis. The reserpine inci- 
dentally can also cause a Parkinson-like 
syndrome. The Chief of Medicine at Mount 
Alto VA Hospital, Dr. Ed Freis, who is 
one of the outstanding doctors in the world 
on the treatment of hypertension with drugs, 
was the first one to find that reserpine 
caused depressions, He had, in his own per- 
sonal experience, known of two suicides in 
patients with hypertension on this drug. 
He has made the medical profession aware 
of this complication and that these patients 
have to be watched very carefully. Reser- 
pine or is another one that may 
cause peptic ulcerations and when you have 
a situation in which a service-connected or 
non-service-connected hypertensive patient 
is treated with this drug, or one of the 
psychiatric patients being treated with this 
drug, we should keep in mind the possible 
relationship of the stomach condition with 
the use of the drug. Mr. Kraabel asked: “I 
was wondering if you could give the com- 
mon denominator of the origin of these 
classifications of drugs. One of them is in 
the mold, another from the earth, and an- 
other is from some kind of root or chemical. 


COMPOSITION OF THE DRUGS 


That’s a good question. There is nothing 
chemically akin in any of these drugs. We 
don't know the exact chemistry of the 
steroids but they are very complex. It ap- 
pears that there is no common denominator 
as far as the chemical makeup of these drugs 
because butazolidin, for instance, which 
causes peptic ulceration is utterly unlike 
reserpine. The hormones, as cortison, are 
drugs which we make ourselves in our own 
body and which at first were taken from 
animals adrenals but now are synthetized 
with a very complex chemical process, 
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thorazine, which causes the liver problem, 
doesn't cause the stomach problem and has 
nothing in common chemically with any of 
these drugs. All of these drugs are utterly 
different one from the other, but as we use 
them in human beings they are changed in 
the breakdown of digestion, so what the 
chemical, and undoubtedly there is a chem- 
ical something that causes the ulceration, 
exactly what it is we do not really know. 


Aptibiotics 


Now talking about drugs taken from the 
earth and molds, the antibiotics, penicillin, 
streptomycin, aureomycin, viomycin, terra- 
mycin, you can name 10 or a dozen more, 
and the drugs used in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis, are taken from various molds. Now, 
these drugs have been a great boon and bene- 
factor to mankind, of that there is no ques- 
tion, but these drugs, too, have drawbacks 
and this is particularly true in sensitive peo- 
ple who are sensitive to one or another of 
the drugs. In the course of a year I'm sure 
a dozen cases of deaths due to penicillin 
sensitivity occur. Sudden deaths occur after 
a shot of penicillin. This may be in patients 
who have taken penicillin and, of course, 
this is the real reason, you never use these 
drugs unless there is a real good reason for 
their use. 

The mycins 

The other antibiotic drugs, such as aureo- 
mycin and terramycin, knock out a good 
many of the normal bacteria in our body 
only to give rise to a hardy species of bacteria 
that live and grow and thrive because of 
these drugs. These bacteria are now causing 
us a great deal of trouble. We have infec- 
tions because of the use of these drugs. We 
use these drugs to eliminate infection and 
what do we do, we get new infections that 
are resistant to the drugs. They may be 
Worse than the organisms that we treat. 


Resistant bacteria 


This is also true occasionally in tuber- 
culosis and, of course, the big fear of the 
use of these drugs in tuberculosis, and this 
may come to pass before too many years, is 
that you build up these resistant organisms. 
You see, you kill a lot of bugs in TB, but 
a few of them are unaffected. They are the 
unique ones, unique and individual just like 
humans are. They don’t get killed and they 
live and they thrive and they grow and then 
they Jump from human to human and then 
you get a type of tuberculosis that is even 
more difficult to treat because we use the 
ordinary drugs and the bugs grow faster 
than they die. 

Effects of atabrine 


A question was asked: What about the resi- 
duals of the use of atabrine? The resi- 
duals of the use of atabrine have been fair- 
ly nil. The only thing that came out about 
atabrine in all the millions of people who 
took atabrine during World War II and, I 
Was one of them who took it conscientiously 
Jor 2 years and got to be as yellow as could 
be, was that in about 15 cases, as far as the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology was 
able to run down there was bone marrow de- 
pression, As far as I know this has been 
the only toxic effect. Bone marrow depres- 
sion is where these patients become anemig, 
their white count went down, and their bone 
marrow was not able to produce any cells. 
These patients all died and-came to autopsy. 
As far as I know, there were a very small 
number of them and that was the only by- 
product that I know about. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orp the following press release of the 
Southern Regional Council, reflecting a 
report on the progress being made in 
southern cities to end compulsory segre- 
gation on local buses. According to the 
council, by early January 1957, 21 south- 
ern cities had desegregated local bus 
service without difficulty. Since then, 
I am informed, at least one more city, 
Chattanooga, has followed their ex- 
ample. 

As the report states, “the experience 
of these cities contrasted sharply with 
recent developments in Montgomery, 
Birmingham, and Tallahassee.” Con- 
trary to what a highly vocal minority 
would have us believe, the results in the 
22 cities that have undertaken desegre- 
gation abundantly. demonstrate that 
most people will give the equalizing force 
of the law precedence over their per- 
sonal biases. This is a must if democ- 
racy is to be a living quality and not 
merely a principle to which we point 
with outward pride but which, when 
company is not around, we keep securely 
under lock and key within our national 
archives. As one citizen stated, “I hate 
to pay income taxes each year, especially 
when I think how advantageously I could 
use {he money for my personal satisfac- 
tion. But it’s the law, and I pay them.” 

The press release follows: 

ATLANTA, GA—A spot survey by the South- 
ern Regional Council disclosed that 21 south- 
ern cities have ended compulsory segrega- 
tion on local buses without difficulty. 

The cities are: Little Rock, Pine Bluff, 
Fort Smith. and Hot Springs, Ark.; Charlotte, 
Greensboro, Durham, and Winston-Salem, 
N. C.: Knoxville, Tenn.; San Antonio, Corpus 
Christi, and Dallas, Tex.; and Richmond, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, Peters- 
burg, Charlottesville, Fredericksburg, Lynch- 
burg, and Roanoke, Va. 

In every case the desegregation took place 
without court action—usually by a change 
of policy on the part of the transit com- 
pany involved. The changes caused no in- 
cidents of violence or organized protest. 

The efperience of these 21 cities contrasted 
sharply with recent developments in Mont- 
gomery, Birmingham, and Tallahassee. 
There, nonsegregated seating on local buses 
has been met by both official resistance and 
sporadic violence by lawless elements. 

In most of the cities checked, the SRO 
found that many passengers continued to 
follow the customary pattern of separate 
seating. But passengers are free to sit 
where they wish, and some degree of mixed 
seating is found in each of the cities re- 
ported. 
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In most cases, desegregation of local buses 
dates back to April 1956, when the Supreme 
Court dismissed an appeal from the United 
States 4th Circuit Court of Appeals which 
held the Columbia, S. C., bus segregation 
ordinance unconstitutional (S. C. Electric 
& Gas Co. v. Sarah Mae Flemming). Al- 
though the ruling directly applied only to 
Columbia, a number of transit companies 
operating elsewhere voluntarily revised their 
regulations, 

Following is a brief city-by-city account 
of present bus practices: 

Little Rock, Ark.; The bus system has been 
desegregated, with Negroes frequently sit- 
ting at the front of the buses. z? 

Pine Bluff, Ark.; Negroes sit in all sections 
of the buses. 

Fort Smith, Ark.: Segregation signs are no 
longer on the buses, but generally Negroes 
seat from the rear. 

Hot Springs, Ark.: Although segregation 
is not enforced, Negroes tend to sit together 
at the rear of the buses. The situation 18 
similar to that in Fort Smith. 

Charlotte, N. C.: Integrated seating has 
been more in evidence since the ruling in the 
Flemming case, but separate seating was not 
strictly enforced prior to that time, Mixed 
seating is found on all routes. 

Greensboro, N. C.: Mixed seating is in 
evidence on all routes, though many Negroes 
continue to sit toward the rear of the buses- 

Durham, N. C.: Similar to the situation in 
Greensboro. . 

Winston-Salem, N. C.: All bus routes have 
been desegregated, in practice as well as in 
policy. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: Segregation was ended 
by the bus company following the Flemming 
decision. All bus routes now have mixed 
seating. 

San Antonio, Tex.: The transit system has 
been desegregated for more than a year. 

Corpus Christi, Tex.: The same as San 
Antonio. 

Dallas, Tex.: Bus drivers do not enforce 
segregation though most Negroes sit toward 
the rear of the buses. 

Richmond, Va.: On April 24, 1956, the Vir- 
ginia Transit Co. announced it would no 
longer enforce bus segregation laws, Most 
Negroes continue in the customary segre- 
gated seating pattern. 

Norfolk, Portsmouth, and Newport News. 
Va.: Bus desegregation became effective 
shortly after the Flemming decision was an- 
nounced. Some customary segregation re- 
mains. 

Charlottesville, Fredericksburg, Lynchburg, 
and Roanoke, Va.: Desegregation is now in 
effect on the buses of these cities. Mixed 
seating is regarded as normal, though some 
Negroes continue to sit at the rear of the bus- 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, on 


March 5, during the annual banquet of 
the 22d North American Wildlife Con- 
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ference here in Washington, a very high 
honor was bestowed on a man known to 
many of us in Congress as a sincere and 
dedicated conservationist. 

Those of us who know C. R. “Pink” 
Gutermuth, vice president of the Wild- 
life Management Institute, recognize and 
respect his dedication to the public- 
Spirited cause of improved natural re- 
Sources management. 

Before the more than $00 natural 
Tesources administrators, technicians, 
Sportsmen, and Members of Congress at- 
tending the banquet, Gutermuth was 
Biyen the Aldo Leopold Memorial Award 
Medal in recognition of distinguished 
Service to wildlife conservation. 

The Leopold medal and scroll, which 
is given by the Wildlife Society, a 
continentwide society of professional 
fish and game technicians, commemo- 
rates the late Aldo Leopold, considered by 
Many the father of wildlife management 
in North America. Conferral of this 
Coveted medal shows the great esteem 
and appreciation that conservationists 
hold for a fellow worker who has done 
an outstanding and monumental job 
in furthering the objectives of their 
Profession. 

The first Leopold Memorial Award 
Medal was conferred in 1951 upon Carl 
D. Shoemaker, former conservation 
director for the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. Subsequent natural resources 
Workers who have been honored are: 
Dr. Olaus J. Murie, 1952; Dr. Ira N. Ga- 
brielson, 1953; Harold Titus, 1954; Hoyes 
Lloyd, 1955; Dr. Clarence Cottam, 1956. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
Plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
Not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
Chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
Conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale ofGov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
Spectiye department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 

— 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
Per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGressionaL Recoap, the person 
Ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cons or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall proyide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthiy during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recoro as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp wia — oe 
proceedings. The proceedings of eac ouse 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ -point type; 
and all, matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6'4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is n 8 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recogp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge, ` 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee, 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days,. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record nen either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks:) 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be prin in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by.an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article’ 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official, 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Oficial Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 18, 1957, our esteemed col- 
league, the Honorable Hate Bocas, of 
Louisiana, delivered a very. significant 
address before the 12th Mississippi Val- 
ley World Trade Conference held in New 

leans, La. He incisively and elo- 

Quently described some of the problems 

faced by the United Statés with respect 

Our foreign trade policies and also 

Summarized the work of the Subcom- 

Mittee on Foreign Trade Policy of the 

Committee on Ways and Means. The 

gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boscs] 

48 chairman of this subcommittee. 

At the meeting of the 12th Mississippi 

orld Trade Conference in New Orleans 
on February 18 our colleague, the Hon- 
drable Hate Boccs, was given the an- 
nual Mississippi Valley World Trade 

Award. This is indeed a deserved honor. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 

Clude his speech in the Recoxp, and I 

Commend it to the attention of all the 
embers: 

The speech follows: 

Avpress sy tHE Honorapte Mate Bocos Be- 
FORE THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY WORLD TRADE 
CONFERENCE, Fesrvany 18, 1957 
I was honored to recoive your invitation 
Participate in the 12th Mississippi Valley 

ld Trade Conference. It is always a 
Pleasure for me to meet with you and par- 
ticularly so here at home in New Orleans, 

gateway to the Mississippi Valley. You 

Will recall that Mark Twain once wrote, “The 

in of the Mississippi is the body of the 

Nation. All other parts are but members, 
Portant in themselves, yet more impor- 

tant in their relations to this * * * a dwell- 

ing place for civilized man it is by far the 

t upon our globe“ No one will contest 

moderate and accurate appraisal of 
dur region. 

It would be superfluous for me to de- 
®cribe the role that foreign trade has played 
in the growth of the Mississippi Valley re- 
Bion, or, to use Mark Twain's words, in the 
Btowth of its other members“ the rest of 
the United States. Nor do I have to em- 
Phasize the continuing importance of ex- 
Panding foreign trade to you. The record of 
the first 10 months of 1956, which marked 
an increase of 20 percent in the trade cleared 

‘ough the New Orleans customs district 
Over the comparable period in 1955—and this 
is a trade of $114 billlon—is graphic testi- 
mony in itself. 

I need only observe that the United States 
is on the verge of achieving a level of mer- 
Chandise export and import trade equal to 
$30 billion and constituting % of the total 
trade of the world. The importance of such 
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trade is reflected in the jobs and incomes, 
production and sales of every segment of our 
economy and in every region of our country. 
And important as such trade is to the econ- 
omy of our country, it is the life blood of 
the nations of the free world and on the 
course of world trade will depend the 
strength and vitality of the free world com- 
munity.* 

I have been asked to participate in this 
panel in order to discuss customs and tariffs, 
that is, the foreign trade policy of the United 
States. This is a subject as you well know 
in which I have taken great interest. It 
is a subject which is all the more important 
to me today because I was recently honored 
by being appointed chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Ways and Means Committee 
which has undertaken a comprehensive 
study of our foreign trade policy. Our sub- 
committee began its work last August and 
will continue to work through the present 
Congress. s 

What I want to discuss with you today 
are the recent developments in our foreign 
trade policy, There are many problems and 
many opportunities, I earnestly believe that 
the work of our subcommittee can make an 
important contribution in the formulation 
of our foreign trade policy and that our 
work can have an important consequent ef- 
fect on the foreign trade position of the 
United States and other free world coun- 
tries. 

Let me observe at the start that our cus- 
toms and tariff policies constitute only one 
of the many factors that influence the 
course of world trade. Our trade and tariff 
policy can either facilitate or Impede the 
movement of trade which is the product of 
the enterprise and the decisions of many 
businessmen. It has been the historical 
policy of the United States, initiated by Cor- 
dell Hull in 1934 in the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, to give increasingly 
greater freedom to private enterprise and 
to businessmen in the conduct of world 
trade. Unfortunately, this program has 
been under continuing attack from certain 
quarters and at no time in its long and 
honorable history has it been under more 
serious attack than it is today. There are 
those who seek to reverse the trend of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements program and 
to inject into the world trade environment 
greater controls and restrictions on the en- 
terprise of American business and com- 
merce. They represent the point of view 
that foreign trade, for some reason or other, 
is a likely candidate for special restrictions 
and restraints as compared with domestic 
commeree. When they get into some busi- 
ness difficulty—whatever the cause—they 
look first to curtailing imports. I reject 
this shopworn idea; foreign trade does not 
constitute a form of second-class economic 
activity: Its importance to our country and 
to the world is too great to permit second- 
class treatment. 

Yet it would serve no constructive purpose 
to turn our eyes from the fact that our for- 
eign-trade policy has reached a crossroads. 
The trade-agreements program and the lib- 
eral trade policy that it represents has not in 
decades been in greater Jeopardy. There are 
many evidences of this. You well know that 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was ex- 
tended only by the barest majority in the 
House of Representatives, and it was passed 
by the Senate only after serious and impor- 
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tant amendments were made in the legisla- 
tion, The legislation contained a very mod- 
est grant of authority to the President to en- 
ter into trade agreements, while at the same 
time it opened up the escape clauses which 
permitted upward adjustment of tariffs and 
other import restrictions. Today there are 
many who predict that when the Trade 
Agreements Act is before the Congress for re- 
newal in 1958, it may not be enacted unless 
new vision and direction is given to our trade 
policy, 

A second example of this developing crisis 
in our trade policy can be seen from the fact 
that the bill authorizing United States mem- 
bership in the Organization for Trade Coop- 
eration, which would administer the impor- 
tant 35 country trade agreement known as 
the general agreement on tariffs and trade, 
was not enacted last year. It was reported 
out favorably by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee by a sizable majority, but no further 
action was taken on it. As further evidence 
of the situation that I am describing, one 
need only point to the growing pressure that 
has arisen for Increased restrictions against 
imports, through import quotas which would 
involve direct control of the amount of im- 
ports that are permitted to enter the United 
States. If such legislation were enacted, it 
could reverse the whole trend of our histori- 
cal trade policy to the serious disadvantage 
of American export trade. 

At the same time that these developments 
are taking place, we are confronted with the 
fact that our foreign economic policy, of 
which our trade and tariff policy is an im- 
portant part, is faced with new challenges in 
the world. Not the least of these has been 
the challenge presented by the economic war- 
fare of the Soviet bloc. That bloc recognizes 
that foreign economic policy Is an important 
instrument of national policy in the cold war. 

Recent developments in Western Europe 
and the emergence of Japan as an important 
trading country, which I will discuss in more 
detail a little later on, are important factors 
to be taken into consideration. All of which 
means, to my mind that we need a trade 
policy that Is tied in with our overall foreign 
economic policy requirements, that can serve 
the national interest of the United States in 
We need to 
chart new directions that refiect the dynamic 
changes of the times we live in. 

I have said that we stand at the crossroads. 
At home, conflicting pressures from all direc- 
tions converge on the Congress and the ad- 
ministration and demand consideration. It 
is the responsibility of the Congress to re- 
solve the conflicting demands, to study the 
implications of alternative lines of action 
and to make policy that will serve the inter- 
ests of the Nation as a whole. 

It is in the light of this situation that the 
establishment of our subcommittee with a 
broad charter to study and examine the range 
of problems and challenges facing our foreign 
trade policy is of special interest. It marked 
the first time within my memory that a com- 
mittee of the Congress has undertaken a 
comprehensiye study of this question. In 
studying our trade policy and legislation we 
are dealing with a very complex and tech- 
nical subject. And we were fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of a highly competent 
staff of I was particularly pleased 
that I was able to persuade my old friend 
Charlie Nutter of International House to take 
a leave of absence of 4 months in order to 
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give the subcommittee the benefit of his ad- 
vice and assistance. 

In the first phase of our work which was 
completed in January the subcommittee held 
hearings in Washington and prepared a re- 
port on many aspects of our customs and 
tariff legislation. This unanimous report 
which is now being published is in the na- 
ture of a stocktaking and appraisal of the 
existing legislation and an exploration of the 
points of controversy that have arisen. It 
is designed primarily for the information of 
the Members of the Congress and the public 
in an effort to point out particular aspects 
of our legislation that deserve further study 
prior to undertaking any new legislation. 

In some ways you can say that the body 
of legislation covering customs and tariff 
matters grew like Topsy. Our customs leg- 
islation has its roots in the early history of 
the Republic. The second law enacted under 
the Constitution was the Tariff Act of 1789. 
Some features of our laws may not go all the 
way back to 1789, but certain ones, such as 
our system of tariff classification, still reflect 
the legislation of a century ago. In any 
event, the purpose of the analysis of our 
customs and tariff laws which we have under- 
taken has been to assess the present situ- 
ation with respect to these laws as a first 
step in determining what further studies 
would be profitable. 

Because the impact of our trade policy on 
foreign countries is a vital aspect of our pol- 
icy, the subcommittee in November arranged 
a series of conferences and discussions in 
Western Europe and Japan, one group visit- 
ing Western Europe and another group, in- 
cluding myself, going to Japan. Discussions 
were held in both places with leading officials 
of foreign governments, and with foreign and 
American businessmen. I feel, and I know 
that the other members of the subcommittee 
feel, that these meetings were very profitable 
and great benefit was derived in terms of a 
better understanding of each other's prob- 
lems and points of view. 

For example, we arrived in Tokyo at a 
time when the textile export quota was un- 
der negotiation between our Government and 
the Government of Japan. Feelings in 
Japan were running high; the continuing 
controversy over Japanese cotton textile im- 
ports into the United States had resulted in 
irritation and sensitivity. I feel that our 
visit and the discussions we held with the 
Japanese helped to restore a measure of good 
feeling. After we returned to the United 
States, I received a letter from the economic 
counselor of our Embassy in Tokyo and I 
want to quote a passage from that letter. He 
wrote: 

“We in the Embassy were delighted to 
have had the opportunity of discussing with 
you the various trade problems which exist 
between Japan and the United States. These 
discussions were of great benefit to the Em- 
bassy staff and the Japanese with whom you 
met have also expressed on many subsequent 
occasions their appreciation for the consider- 
ation which the subcommittee extended. 
You may be interested to know that after 
your visit was concluded, Mr, Ishizaka and 
the other Japanese businessmen joined in 
informing the press that their meeting with 
the subcommittee had been so beneficial to 
both sides that they were contemplating the 
establishment of a permanent committee for 
the purpose of holding similar discussions 
on problems of mutual interest with distin- 
guished American visitors in every field and 
were even considering the possibility of send- 
ing a top-level team of Japanese business- 
men to the United States for that purpose. 
Even if these plans come to naught, the good 
will which you and your colleagues gener- 
ated during your brief stay in Japan has 
been clearly presented to the Japanese public 
and will doubtless continue favorably to 
refiect on the relations between the two 
countries for some time to come.” 
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I won't dwell in great detall on the ob- 
servations and information we obtained. 
One of the sections of our report contains 
a thorough discussion of this subject. But 
let me summarize the overall impressions 
which the subcommittee came back with. 

It is clear that Western Europe and Japan 
have made remarkable progress in the recon- 
struction of their economies. That recon- 
struction has, for all practical purposes, been 
completed, and these countries are now look- 
ing increasingly to trade and the develop- 
ment of trade relations as an essential ele- 
ment in their further economic progress. 
There is a great mutuality of interest be- 
tween these countries and the United States 
in matters relating to trade. In the case of 
Japan—despite the controversy that has 
arisen over the cotton textile problem, which 
I believe is being solved in a satisfactory 
manner—the areas of mutual interest in 
trade are overwhelming. Japan is the most 
important market for American farm exports 
and we continue to sell her considerably 
more than she sells to us. For example, we 
shipped 647,000 bales of cotton to Japan in 
1955, and, in 1956, these exports are esti- 
mated to have risen by 50 percent—to 1 mil- 
lion bales. In dollar terms, we sold Japan 
$120 million of raw cotton in 1955 and, by 
comparison, imported $60 million worth of 
cotton textiles and apparel. 

Much the same situation obtains in our 
trade with Europe. Europe continues to run 
a deficit in its trade with the United States. 
Thege countries look to the expansion of 
trade with the United States and to the con- 
tinued liberalization of their own trade re- 
strictions as circumstances permit. I know 
that we feel that not as much progress has 
been made in dismantling these import re- 


_ strictions as we would like to see, but I sup- 


pose it is better that progress be made slowly, 
if steadily and irreversibly. We were im- 
pressed as well with the importance that 
these countries placed on United States lead- 
ership in matters of trade and tariff policy. 
They expressed concern over the protection- 
ist drift in this country, over the escape 
clauses of our trade-agreements legislation— 
which make our tariff commitments unstable 
in their eyes—and with the failure of the 
Congress to ratify membership in the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation. 

In this connection, I have worked for 
United States membership in the Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation because it is im- 
portant as an indication of our continuing 
commitment to a liberal and multilateral 
foreign trade policy. It would be evidence 
of our intent to continue to cooperate with 
other countries with respect to trade prob- 
lems. For example, this year the United 
States will begin important discussions with 
other GATT countries looking to the accel- 
erated relaxation of the quotas and other 
Special import restrictions which they im- 
posed during and after the war when their 
trade positions were seriously out of balance. 
Our membership in OTC would strengthen 
our hand immeasurably in these forthcom- 
ing discussions. 

As important as have been the develop- 
ments in the economies of these countries 
and in their foreign trade positions over the 
first decade since the war, we came away 
with the feeling that the next 10 years will 
see even more significant developments of 
importance to the economies and political 
areas of the free world countries. Many of 
these developments are already foreshadowed. 
In Western Europe in each country that was 
visited the subcommittee was impressed with 
the strong interest in the development of a 
common market of the Western European 
countries. Plans looking toward the estab- 
lishment of such a common market arrange- 
ment seem likely to be agreed upon in the 


near future and will provide for a gradual 


removal of all tariffs and other restrictions 
on trade among the Western European coun- 
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tries that Join the common market. It will 
imply the coordination of financial and eco- 
nomic policies among these countries. 
successful, a unified Europe would mean & 
mass market of 250 million people. It could 
mean the basis for prodigious economic 
growth. The political implications of Euro- 
pean economic integration are vital and could 
mean the establishment of a real force on 
the continent of Europe standing against 
further Soviet expansion. It is a real steP 
toward a United States of Europe. These 
developments challenge our foreign economie 
policy, as well as our military planning. 

The emergence of Japan as a major trad- 
ing country is clearly a significant develop- 
ment of interest to the United States. This is 
so not only because Japan looks to the United 
States market for the expansion of her ex- 
ports but also because Japan must quite 
literally trade in order to support its present 
population and to maintain its industrial 
produetion and a prosperous Japan is vi 
to the military defense of the United States. 
Clearly there are mutual advantages to be 
gained if Japan could develop sound and sta- 
ble trade relations with her neighbors in 
south and southeast Asia and with the ex- 
panding economies in Western Europe. But 
there are a variety of impediments that havé 
made it difficult for Japan to develop such 
trade relations. Exchange difficulties have 
channeled Japan's foreign trade into 2-way 
patterns instead of multilateral 3-way and 
4-way trading relations. What can our for- 
eign economic policy do to facilitate the 
development of a thoroughly multilateral 
trading world? This is one of the challenges 
that faces our trade policy as it relates to 
Japan. 

In looking to the future, therefore, our 
subcommittee has its work cut out for it. 
Our aim is to devise programs founded on 
sound and technical understanding of the 
problems of world trade and which reflect 
the needs and requirements of a rapidly 
changing world. The agenda that we have 
prepared for our continuing work reflects 
these considerations. Of overriding impor- 
tance is the role of our trade and tariff policy 
in our foreign economic policy and foreign 
policy. It is illogical to put the different 
aspects of our foreign economic policy in 
watertight compartments. Our military ald. 
our aid for economic development, private 
investment policy, agricultural and commod- 
ity policy all are bound together with our 
foreign-trade policy. 

We have, therefore, made only a beginning. 

One of the subjects that we intend to study 
is our trade relations with our neighbors to 
the South. Latin America acquires One- 
third of all its imports from the United 
States, and almost one-fourth of all our ex- 
ports go to Latin America. Because of the 
nature of our import trade, tariffs may not 
be as important an element as they are in 
our trade with highly industrialized coun- 
tries, but there are other aspects of Latin 
America’s sg-billion trade with the United 
States that are of vital importance. I draw 
your attention to a study recently published 
by the Department of Commerce anal. 
the role of United States private investment 
in Latin America. Such private investment 
amounts to almost $10 billion today. Unit 
States companies produced $5 billion 
of goods and services in Latin America in 
1955, and the exports of these companies to 
the United States amounted to 30 percent 
of all exports from Latin America to the 
United States. 

This investment is one of the dynamic 
factors accounting for the tremendous eco- 
nomic growth that has taken place in Latin 
America. What we have observed is, I be- 
lleve, only the beginning. The Latin Ameri- 
can continent can be compared with our con- 
tinent of 100 years ago. It is a continent 
rich in natural resources, much of them 85 
yet not measured, with large land areas 
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have the potential of extensive cultivation 
and with the prospect of a rapidly expand- 
ing industrial development. We can be sure 
ot one thing, and that is that Latin America 
Offers the promise of becoming the most im- 
portant market for American exports—a mar- 
ket, one should keep in mind, which is po- 
tentlally of continental size like that of our 
own country. Of course, unlike the United 
States, there are barriers, both real and 
artificial, that separate the Latin American 
Republics—for example, the lack of adequate 
transport facilities and differing monetary 

systems. Although I have not studied the 
subject adequately—and as far as I know it 
has received very little attention as yet—I 
find the idea of economic integration in 
Latin America an intriguing one, I am sure 
that the developments in Western Europe 
will be followed closely to see what bearing 
they may have on economic developments in 
Latin America. 

Careful analysis and thorough under- 
Standing of such factors in our trade rela- 
tions are essential to the formulation of 
American trade policy. Let me share with 
You my personal views with respect to the 
guidelines that I believe should direct our 
foreign-trade policy. First, we must main- 
tain a climate which is conducive to high 
and expanding levels of world trade and 
this means that we must discard, once and 
Tor all, the idea that there is something 
second rate or even un-American about 
trade, particularly import trade. 

Second, in order to improve this climate. 
we must provide for greater stability and 
Certainty in the conditions under which 
trade is conducted. The conduct of trade 
requires long-run decisions and planning by 
businessmen; constant changing of the rules 
is intolerable to the proper conduct of trade, 
The various escape clauses in our legislation 
4nd their potential for protection have to be 
examined in the light of this consideration. 

Third, we need to look carefully at our 
Customs and tariff laws to see what can be 
done in the way of real simplification of 
Customs procedures and to see what tariffs 
are seriously restrictive of imports that can 
be reduced. 

Finally, I want to emphasize that the in- 

t, understanding, and involvement of 
the public is essential if we are to make prog- 
Tess. That is a responsibility that falls par- 
ticularly on the shoulders of people that 
1 actively engaged in trade, such as you 

e. 


_~ It is clear to me that at this juncture 
of our history, the United States cannot 
enjoy the luxury of indecision. The choice 
We have is one that was aptly described by 

ore Roosevelt four decades ago when 
he sald: “The United States has not the 
Option as to whether It will or will not play 
& great part in world affairs. It must play 
u great part. All that it can decide is wheth- 
er it will play that part well or badly.” 
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Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Speaker, under 
R ve to extend my remarks in the 
ECORD, I wish to include and commend 
ane membership of this body an edi- 
al by Mr. David Lawrence, which ap- 
to ed in a recent issue of the Washing- 
Fea Evening Star, on the subject of the 
deral budget. 
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I believe that Mr. Lawrence has stated 
concisely what he calls the real story of 
the Federal budget. Both the facts and 
the figures are available to every Ameri- 
can citizen. Every one of us has the re- 
sponsibility to apply them to the condi- 
tions which they represent in terms of 
the national security, the national econ- 
omy, and the national welfare as a whole. 
Similarly, every one of us has the moral 
obligation to act with the greatest meas- 
ure of responsibility at his command in 
determining the kind and extent of eco- 
nomic and welfare programs that can be 
undertaken by the Federal Government 
on a sound economic basis only. 

The appeal of every citizen for lower 


tax rates and the appeals of the general, 


public for a reduced Federal budget can 
only be effective if active support by all 
citizens—composing any and all groups 
having divergent interests—is given to 
the national legislators to cut back or to 
eliminate proposed expenditures that 
continually increase the total budget. 

The underlying situation is reminis- 
cent of the adage about the weather— 
everybody talks about it. Everybody 
talks about reducing the Federal budget 
and taxes. But apparently nobody is 
willing to see the legislators make a re- 
duction if it means that the seemingly 
easy solution of money problems by 
Uncle Sam is to be forfeited. If and 
when every Joe Taxpayer understands 
just how much more than value received 
it costs him to reach into Uncle Sam's 
pocket for financial assistance, he will 
become sufficiently active in supporting 
legislators who strive to legislate for the 
best interests of all American citizens. 
And he will once again join the illus- 
trious ranks of our forefathers whose 
self-reliance, courage, and initiative were 
the foundation of our free and demo- 
cratic way of life. 

WHO DETERMINES THE BUDGET?— PRESIDENT, 
CONGRESS FORMALIZE FIGURE, Bur PUBLIO 
REALLY SETS SPENDING RATE 

(By David Lawrence) 

This seems to be the era of buckpassing 
in Government. 

The Executive says to Congress: “You cut 
the budget.” ` 

The Congress says to the President: “You 
cut the budget.” 

The American people say: “You—both 
Congress and the President—cut the budget. 
But don't touch our pet projects, our agri- 
cultural subsidies, our business subsidies, our 
social-security subsidies, our school lunches, 
our highway subsidies, and all the other 
things that make it possible for us in this 
community to get our share of the money 
that’s being-spent.” 

But whose responsibility really is it to cut 
the budget? The Constitution gives the 
President the power to recommend but not to 
legislate. The Constitution says: 

“No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 
ury but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law.” 

This means that the final decision is up to 
Congress, But when Congress tackles the job 
what does it find? First, that 63 percent of 
the total budget is for national security, 
assurance of survival in an atomic age. 

Next 25 percent of the budget is for pro- 
grams fixed by Congress in laws passed in 
previous years. This includes veterans’ bene- 
fits, agricultural price supports, soil-bank 
payments, grants to the States for welfare 
payments, and interest on the Federal debt. 
Thus we have 88 percent in these two cate- 
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gorles alone and, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury, George Humphrey, explained it in 
u speech in Detroit last week, “this leaves 
but 12 percent of Federal spending in which 
there is some elasticity in the opportunity to 
save money.” 

In actual totals this 12 percent is a sum of 
$8.6 billion. It cannot all be eliminated. 
Mr. Humphrey says: “It therefore becomes 
quite obvious that while some savings can 
always be made by ferreting out waste, ex- 
travagance, and duplication, the really sub- 
stantial reductions in Government spending 
can come only from changes in programs. 
‘These programs now in effect by decision of 
the Congress can be changed only by new 
decisions of the Congress, 

“The executive branch must, of course, 
work closely with the Congress to arrive at 
the best Judgments as to what the various 
programs must provide for. That is exactly 
what the Eisenhower administration is cur- 
rently doing with the Congress in this cam- 
paign which has received so much public 
notice recently in searching to ways 
and means of reconsidering existing pro- 
grams so as to make substantial reductions 
in Government spending without either im- 
pairing our security or the necessary sery- 
ices to be rendered the public. 

“Whose job is it to cut Federal spending? 
It is everybody's job. It needs the active 
support—not just the approval—of the pub- 
lic. Basically, it is the job of the American 
people, for it is with the people—at the thou- 
sands of crossroads over the Nation—that 
the pressures for spending begin. A group 
of people who want some assistance or who 
get into trouble of some kind turn to the 
Federal Government for help on the mis- 
taken theory that money from the Federal 
Government does not cost anybody anything, 
The pressures applied are well known and 
are visible in Washington every day. * * * 

“We need a campaign of public education 
so that the public will better understand 
the facts of life about Federal spending, 
They must realize that there Is no bottom- 
less well of unlimited money in Washing- 
ton. s.. 

“There is all too prevalent an attitude of 
‘getting our cut so long as everyone else is 
getting theirs.’” 

That’s the real story of why Federal 
budgets are high. But the picture isn’t as 
biack today as it has looked in the past. For 
2 years the Treasury has taken in more than 
it has spent—and there is the same outlook 
for the coming year. This, as the Secretary 
of the Treasury points out, is “the first time 
we have had a real prospect of three balanced 
budgets in succession for more than 25 
years.” 

Also in terms of prewar dollars—that is, in 
the 60-cent dollars of today—the budget can 
be regarded as approximately $43.2 billion 
and not $71.8 billion. Inflation works both 
ways—it sends Government expenses up even 
as it calls for a larger volume of more dollars 
in tax receipts. What's dangerous is not the 
size of the present budget by itself but what 
it may portend. p 

The current budget can be cut by perhaps 
2 or 3 billions—which is something. But 
what is more important is to prevent the 
budget from going even higher next year, 

This is everybody's job, which means the 
electorate really has to keep informed so 
that political demagoguery doesn't produce 
& rivalry in spending for welfare purposes 
and exploitation on the stump by one polit- 
ical party of the cuts made by the other 
party. Mr. Eisenhower isn't going to run 
for office again but the Republican Party in 
Congress faces an election in 1958. It can be 
defeated once more as it was in 1956 in the 
West because the Democrats deliberately 
blamed low farm prices on the failure of 
the Republicans to spend more money to 
subsidize agriculture, Only last week the 
Democrats were trying to push upward in 
Congress the soil-bank payments despite 
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all the talk about cutting the Federal budget. 
It’s the uninformed or shortsighted, selfish 
voter who really is responsible for past fail- 
ures to cut the budget. 


Union Books Open to Public 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
press recently has been giving extensive 
coverage to the labor hearings being 
conducted by the special Senate investi- 
gating committee under Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN and there is danger that the 
American public might jump too hastily 
to the conclusion that the bulk of the 
leaders of the American labor move- 
ment are dishonest. Such is not the 
case and many outstanding examples 
could be cited where labor unions and 
their leaders do a distinct public serv- 
ice in running their union in an upright 
and businesslike manner. 

One of these unions, of which the 
whole labor movement could be proud, 
is Local 705, the Independent Truck 
Drivers Union in Chicago, of which Mr. 
Edward Fenner is executive director. 
Mr. Fenner's whole philosophy was well 
explained when he recently expressed 
in a newspaper interview that: 

We think that as union officials we are 
responsible not only to our members, but 


also to the public. 
We think we should make a public ac- 


counting. 


Mr. Fenner’s union covers over 12,- 
000 members and he negotiates with 
over 1,600 employee organizations. An- 
nually local 705 publishes a financial 
statement in the Chicago newspapers 
which statement has been audited by 
a firm of public accountants. The con- 
tribution in the union health and wel- 
fare fund is administered by a 3-man 
board consisting of Mr. Fenner repre- 
senting the union, Mr. George W. Dixon 
representing the employers and Dean 
John Fitzgerald of Loyola University 
Law School representing the public in- 
terest. The Chicago Daily News, in a 
news article on Friday, March 8, pointed 
out the highlights of local 705's respon- 
sibility to the public as follows: 

Union Exprcrs No Trovsite—Its BOOKS OPEN 


One truckdrivers' union with a welfare 
fund expects to have no troubles, because 
it makes a periodic accounting to the public. 
Edward Fenner, executive director of Local 
705, Truck Drivers' Union (independent), 
explained: 

“We have felt that a union is partly a pub- 
lic institution because it is tax exempt. 
Therefore we think that as union officials we 
are responsible not only to our members, but 
also to the public. We think we should 
make a public accounting. We publish our 
fiscal transactions periodically in all the 
metropolitan newspapers, in space we pay 
for, We have done this since 1947,” 
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The union negotiates collective bargaining 
agreements with 1,600 employees, covering 
12,300 truckdrivers, said Fenner. 

It has a health and welfare fund, em- 
ployer-financed at a current rate of $2.75 per 
union member per week, and self-insured, 

The union has been receiving contribu- 
tions since January 1, 1953. 

From that time to this the fund has been 
adminstered by a three-member board, rep- 
resenting union, employers and the public. 

On this board Fenner represents the union, 
the employer member is George W. Dixon, 
president of the Dixon Transfer Co., and the 
public member is Dean John Fitzgerald of 
Loyola University Law School. 

“Administrative costs have been 6.66 per- 
cent of contributions received,” said Fenner. 

The union also has a pension fund, set 
up January 1, 1955, now reporting net assets 
of $1,129,399. 

Like the welfare fund, it is self-insured and 
is administered by a tripartite board. 

Fenner is a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he majored in English literature. 
He has worked for the union since 1930. 

His first job, however, was as a salesman of 
men's furnishings. He says collective bar- 
gaining is a selling job anyway. 


Independent Editorial Policy of Knight 
Newspapers Commendable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 29, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Ike’s Changing Course Alters 
First Term Aims,” published in the 
Miami Herald on Sunday, February 3, 
1957. Mr. John S. Knight, author of this 
editorial, is one of the country’s best 
known and most widely respected editors 
and publishers. He has also been an 
enthusiastic supporter of President 
Eisenhower in both 1952 and 1956. 

Mr. Knight rightly points out that, 
although we “all dislike petty sniping at 
the President, this does not mean there 
is no room for conscientious differences 
of opinion.” This is a position with 
which a Democratic Congressman can 
heartily agree. A responsible Congress- 
man, like a responsible newspaper, will 
support the President so long as he 
honestly thinks the President is right; 
but will not be afraid to differ with the 
President on other issues of the day. 

I think that Mr. Knight's editorial in- 
dependence is a very commendable 
policy. In recent congressional cam- 
paigns we have heard too much of 
promises to be “one thousand percent for 
Ike.” No ordinary mortal, however well 
intentioned, can be infallible. The Con- 
gress and the newspapers are two of the 
principal means of enlightening public 
understanding of the great issues of the 
day. In a democracy this is a vital func- 
tion which should not be replaced by an 
attitude of meekly “following the leader” 
without question. 
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Mr. Knight's editorial follows: 

IXES CHANGING COURSE ALTERS FIRST-TERM 
Ams 

A charming lady mildiy reproved me the 
other day for criticizing thë President. 

Very politely, she inquired why such an 
ardent Eisenhower supporter should now be 
writing editorials questioning the wisdom of 
administration policies. 

I replied that my affection and respect for 
the President remained undiminished, but 
that enthusiastic support of the President 
in two campaigns did not inhibit me from 
disagreeing with him when I thought he was 
wrong. 

Every President is surrounded by well- 
wishers who laud his policies and echo his 
words. Few are so fortunate as to have 
members of the Cabinet, such as George 
Humphrey, who are able enough and honest 
enough to express their convictions. 

But the independent newspaper, which 
seeks no favors, can and does speak up. 

The great issues of the day should be de- 
bated and clarified, if we are to have a better 
public understanding of what is involved. 

President Eisenhower's tremendous popu- 
larity should not suggest that he is immune 
from criticism. We all dislike petty sniping 
at the President but that does not 
there is no room for consclentious differences 
of opinion. z 

UNITED STATES TROOPS PLEDGED TO SAVE 
EUROPE’S OIL 

Here, for instance, are several of the ques- 
tions which are concerning the people: 

1. The Eisenhower doctrine, designed to 
fill the power vacuum in the Middle East. 

2. The President's concern over inflation, 
accompanied by a whopping $72 billion 
budget request. 

3. The unlimited scope of pledges and 
promises contained in the President’s in- 
augural address. 

In essence, the Eisenhower doctrine asks 
Congress to give the President unrestricted 
authority to block Soviet aggression in the 
Middle East. 

If approved, as now seems certain, this 
means that American troops will be used, if 
necessary, to protect the Middle East supply 
of oil which is vital to the survival of Europe. 

If Russia moves against any country in 
that area which has requested our assistance, 
it means war. 

It is my personal view that this policy 18 
too rigid; that it would have been better to 
have declared our interest in the Middle East 
without actually charting step-by-step fu- 
ture procedure. 

I also disagree with the $600 million pro- 
gram of economic aid, of which $200 million 
is to be spent during the balance of this year. 

Many of these countries, dripping in oll, 
have not yet been able to spend all of the 
money we have furnished them thus far. 

Nor is the Middle East situation compara- 
ble to the defense of Formosa where our ob- 
jectives were limited. 

Handing the President blank-check au- 
thority to act in this highly sensitive and 
complex area is a grant of power never con- 
templated by the founders of our Republic. 

Moreover, by stating flatly that we will 
defend any nation requesting assistance in 
the Middle East, we enable Russia to trigger 
a war at a time of her choosing. 

At best, this is questionable strategy and 
certainly bad diplomacy. 

RECORD BUDGET IS INFLATIONARY FACTOR 


On the home front, the greatest danger t? 
our economic system is the slow but un- 
halted march of inflation. 

Commendably, but late, the President has 
warned of that peril and counseled restraint 
in wage demands unrelated to productivity 
and in the pricing of manufactured goods 
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He has urged individual “economic discl- 
Pline” to arrest further depreciation in the 
value of the dollar. 

Yet he has submitted to Congress the 

est peacetime budget in history—itself 
an inflationary factor. 

Granting that military defense, social 
Services and fixed interest charges comprise 
a huge chunk of the budget, its enormous- 
ness hardly squares with the President's own 
admonition that “the Federal Government 

utilize only- a prudent share of the 
Nation's resources.” 
CONGRESS SHOULD MEET SPENDING CHALLENGE 


In defense of his budget, the President has 
explained that it contains “thousands and 

Ousands” of details. He suggested that 
anyone examining it “seriously ought to find 

me place where they might save another 
dollar.“ 

Mr, Eisenhower said further: “If they can, 
0 if Congress can, it is their duty to 
But is it not the duty of the administra- 
ton which compiles the “thgusands and 

‘usands” of items in the budget to chal- 
© these details at the time the budget is 
Prepared? x 

The task forces of the Hoover Commission 

Ve reported that four to five billion dollars 
Could be saved by placing their recommenda- 

n in effect. 

Why can't the President and Congress co- 

ate in getting this done? 

In 1953 the House of Representatives cut 
b esident Truman’s budget estimate by $4 

ilion, If the budget makers can't find out 

Ow “to save another dollar,” Congress should 
accept the President's challenge and do it 
tor them, 

8 can’t curb ſuflation by telling labor and 
dustry to be good boys or urging economic 
tpline upon the individual if the Govern- 
t goes all out for bigger and better 
g. 
UNIVERSAL MORAL ORDER IS UNLIKELY 

A third point of disagreement with the 

President arises from what Walter Lipp- 
n calls the unlimitedness of his inau- 
Bural address. 

White the address was largely a statement 
Of the President's ideals and his hopes, his 
opposition to isolationism was carried to the 

er extreme when he said “we accept our 
Own deep involvement in the destiny of men 
everywhere.“ 
he really mean that it will be the 
Policy of our Government to become involved 
the destiny of men everywhere? 

If so, many of us are not prepared to accept 
that view. 

We do not believe that American foreign 
Policy can ever bring about a universal moral 
Order, nor that the alternative to isolation- 

is involvement everywhere. 
ALTERED DIRECTION CAUSE OF CONCERN 

Four years ago, President Eisenhower con- 
deded the desirability of limiting our foreign 
commitments. 

Pc he seems intent upon expanding 
m. 


Four years ago, the President promised 
gut Government costs and to reduce taxes. 
8 was done. 
4 Today, Government expenditures are at an 
tui-time high with no tax relief or reduc- 
lon of the national debt in sight. 

True, the budget is balanced but so pre- 
ariously that even a moderate drop in busi- 
Ness could throw it out of kilter. 

This high-spending, save-the-world con- 
Cept is what we might have expected of Adlai 

tevenson, but not from Eisenhower. 

It is the administration which has altered 
direction since the turn of the year, and not 
those of us who preferred the first-term Ike 
and are sorry to see him change, 
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We Have No Alternative 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my great privilege to hear a splen- 
did address made to the Bronx Bar As- 
sociation on November 28, 1956, by Mr. 
Louis Nizer, an outstanding attorney of 
New York City. 

The speech was most thoughtful and 
penetrating. Because of the timeliness 
of the subject, I am anxious that all 
Members of Congress should have the 
opportunity to read and study it, and I 
am, therefore, including it in the RECORD: 

We Have No ALTERNATIVE 
(By Louis Nizer) 

Ordinarily, I would deem it my first duty 
to disavow the general compliments and the 
obituary which have just been read about 
me. Ishall not do so, however, because your 
chairman has such a fine reputation for ac- 
curacy that I would not insult him by sug- 
gesting that anything he said about me was 
not precisely true. Indeed, he also has a 
reputation for understatement. If I were 
hard pressed, I might confess to you that 
if it were not for that frailty he would have 
done me more justice. 

It is good on an evening like this to share 
the dais with so many judges. In France the 
identity of the lawyer is preserved by his 
costume. The French lawyer wears a gown 
with a red velvet collar. In England the 
barrister wears a wig. In this country de- 
mocracy has denuded us, and we do not wear 
a gown or a wig, although we are sometimes 
permitted to wear our masks. 

In any event, it is good on such an evye- 
ning to catch the judges with their robes 
off; it gives us an external appearance of 
equality. 

When you invited me to address you this 
evening, I had thought it was to be a meet- 
ing only of the members of the Bronx Bar 
Association, and, therefore, I tntended to 
address you on a subject of technical pro- 
fessional interest. 

Then I learned that this was to be a social 
gathering; indeed, as I now know, preceded 
by a cocktail party designed, I suppose, to 
dull the razor-sharp brains of many counsel 
here. I also learned that it would be an 
occasion which was to be graced by beauty 
other than that which can be found in a legal 
syllogism. 

Therefore, I decided it would be wrong to 
talk shop, Just as if you had a lady speaker— 
it would be wrong for her to talk shopping. 

Instead, I choose this opportunity to ad- 
dress you on a subject which has pressed 
upon my mind and is very dear to my heart. 


I hope you will find it appropriate, because 


it does involve the subject of international 
law. I assure you, though, it is a subject 
of profound interest to every person alive 
today, for it involves nothing less than the 
survival or extinction of the human race. 

I do not like suspense, except in stories. 
When an associate of mine comes from the 
law court, I implore him to tell me the con- 
clusion first, and then he can sit back and 
tell me, at great length, how he brilliantly 
bested his adversary. Therefore I shall state 
my conclusion first. 

President Eisenhower should address the 
United Nations and propose a new Constitu- 
tional Convention to amend the Charter of 
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the United Nations. Such procedure is au- 
thorized (United Nations Charter sec. 109, 
subdivision 3) at any time after 10 years ex- 
istence of the United Nations. 

The calling of such a convention to amend 
the charter need be passed by only a majority 
of the Assembly, and seven members of the 
Security Council. 

The objective would be to create an effec- 
tive instrumentality for the preservation of 
world peace. 

In making this proposal, I do not share 
the view of those who think that the United 
Nations is an impotent, helpless organization, 
which might mercifully be put to death. 

On the contrary, to have a shelter where 
all the nations of the world can gather and 
listen to each other, and pass resolutions 
which at least have the moral grandeur of an 
international assembly meeting in demo- 
cratic process, is the hope of the world. It 
is because, in our desperation, we reach for- 
ward to that hope and find it a mirage, that 
we must take steps to make it real. 

In discussing this proposal, I shall drink 
heavily from the fountain of our constitu- 
tional history. For there is a remarkably apt 
analogy of our own ineffective Constitution 
which was later reyised to make it workable. 

In 1776, when this country was founded, we 
drew the Articles of Confederation. They 
were so ineffectual that the Republic found- 
ered, Eleven years later, in 1787, though 
there was no authority to do so, we called a 
Constitutional Convention. We transformed 
the Articles of Confederation into the Con- 
stitution as we know it today. 

Notice even the similarity of the lapse of 
time, 11 years between 1776 and 1787, and 
it is 11 years since the United Nations Char- 
ter was drawn in 1945. 

Why did the Articles of Confederation turn 
out to be inadequate? Chiefly because each 
of the 13 States deemed itself to be an 
independent nation, and would not surren- 
der its sovereignty to a Federal Government. 
Article II of the Articles of Confederation 
read: “Each State retains its sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence.” 

This meant that the Federal Army was 
subordinated in effectiveness to the State 
militia, Massachusetts and other States had 
their own armies, while the Federal Army 
constituted only a token force. Notice the 
new United Nations token army we have just 
founded for the Mideast crises. 

Under the Articles of Confederation there 
was no effectual means to raise money. The 
Federal Government levied a tax of $8 mil- 
lion. Only $420,000 could be collected. 

Congress consisted of 1 House, and each 
State had 1 vote, just as each country has 1 
vote in the United Nations. Nine out of 
thirteen States had to assent to make pos- 
sible a decision, This was equivalent to veto 
power. 

Indeed, each State considered itself so 
much an independent sovereignty that it 
would not even yield to the Government the 
right to declare war or make peace. Georgia 
declared war on 2 Indian tribes, used its 
own Georgia army to win, and then made 
2 peace treaties, ignoring the United States 
Government. 

Four States—Maryland, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Virginia—entered into treaties 
with each other, without the consent of 
Congress, 

Many States taxed imports across their 
borders. New York, for example, imposed a 
tariff on wood and cabbage which came from 
Connecticut. 

There was no Federal judiciary, There was 
no Supreme Court until 1787. When there 
was a dispute between the States, Congress 
would appoint a committee to determine it, 
and, sometimes, the States would not even 
subject themselves to the jurisdiction of that 
congressional committee. 
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The result was that our Federal currency 
failed, our laws were unenforceable, and 
there was chaos in our Republic. This great 
and noble experiment in modern democracy 
almost collapsed during the first 10 years of 
its existence. 

When John Shay, a hero of the Revolu- 
tionsry War, led an army in revolt, due to 
the desperate condition of farmers and debt- 
ors, the time had come for some radical 
measures. 

Alexander Hamilton, practicing deception, 
got together the representatives of the 13 
States on the theory that they would make 
some minor amendments to the Articles of 
Confederation. Previously, in 1785, he tried 
to convene them, but only 5 States agreed 
to attend. 

Then it was that out of a cauldron of 
fierce debate, resistance and compromise 
the Constitution of the United States 
emerged. 

What were the changes of the Articles of 
Confederation which transformed it, 11 years 
later, into the Constitution? As we analyze 
them, keep an eye on the present situation 
in the United Nations, because the parallel 
is striking. 

First, we made possible, through effective 
taxation, the maintenance of a Federal 
Army to enforce the edicts of the Federal 
Government. 

We changed the voting, so that represen- 
tation was based on population. But we 
created a bicameral legislature so that, in 
the Senate, each State would still have an 
equal vote with any other. 

Finally, we created the United States Su- 
preme Court over such protests as that of 
Mason, the delegate from Georgia, who said: 
“I will not permit a foreigner from New 
York to determine the rights of the sovereign 
State of Georgia.” 

We think of our Constitution as an in- 
splred work designed by great minds. So it 
is, but those who drafted it had mis- 
givings, for they were compelled, by fierce 
opposition, to compromise their convictions. 

Patrick Henry is often quoted, approvingly, 
for “Give me liberty or give me death,” but 
listen to him, as the delegate from Virginia, 
oppose the Constitution: “I would rather 
infinitely have a king, lords and commons, 
than a government so replete with such in- 
supportable edicts.” 

A Delaware delegate said: We are told 
that although 3 large States form a major- 
ity of the people in the 13, yet these 3 
States will never do any harm to the rest 
of the States. Gentlemen, I do not believe 
you.” 

Jefferson said about the Constitution: 
“There are, indeed, some faults which re- 
volted me a good deal in the first moment, 
but we must be contented to travel on to- 
ward perfection step by step.” 

The delegate from South Carolina said: 
“What is liberty? The power of governing 
yourself. If you adopt this Constitution, 
have you this power? No. You give it into 
the hands of a set of men who live 1,000 
miles distant from you.” ` 

There were also predictions that the Fed- 
eral Capitol “would be a walled or fortified 
town with an enormous standing army to 
sally forth and reduce the people to sub- 
mission.” 

Yet the new Constitution was adopted and, 
from a faltering Republic, a steady and 
powerful Nation emerged. 

How shall we now amend the United Na- 
tions Charter to transform an ineffectual 
symbol into the reality of international 
power? 

First, the veto must be abolished. 

Russia is guilty of many, many iniqui- 
ties, and communism is the shortest dis- 
tance between the cradie and the grave, but 
let us not blame the existence of the veto 
upon Russia. The truth is that the United 
States, as well as Russia, had to have the 
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veto. Without it the Senate would not 
permit us to join the United Nations and 
surrender our sovereignty to foreign powers. 

We did not join the League of Nations 
because of article XIII, which was deemed 
to impinge upon our sovereignty. President 
Roosevelt, mindful of that experience, took 
the precaution of designing the veto, so 
he could say to the United States Senate: 
“You are not surrendering your power; you 
can always veto a decision which you, in 
your sovereign powers, deem should not be 
made.” Thus, we were lured into the United 
Nations. But the time has come to elim- 
inate the veto, which immobilizes any effec- 
tive action. How, for example, could any 
judicial system operate if the losing liti- 
gant could veto a decision rendered against 
him? We can no longert permit the paraly- 
sls which the veto imposes on international 
conduct. 

We might realistically take a new look at 
the outmoded notion of sovereignty. Sov- 
ereignty means free and independent choice 
of action. Have we real sovereignty with 
respect to taxation, or is it determined by 
Russian policy, and the necessities for de- 
Tense? Have we real sovereignty with respect 
to our domestic program, or is it determined 
by what happens in the world about us, over 
which we have no control? Is it not true 
that sovereignty can actually be enlarged by 
each nation diminishing the extreme concept 
of its sovereign rights, and pooling it for the 
common good? The greatest sovereignty of 
all is that of the human being. We speak of 
the rights of nations but who speaks for man, 
and his self-preservation? 

The Charter of the United Nations should 
be amended so as to excise the veto, and sub- 
ject all nations to the will of the world as- 
sembly. Only in this way can sovereignty be 
preserved at all. 

Second, we must amend the charter so 
that voting power will be more representa- 
tive. Today, 20 South American nations, 
representing 7 percent of the population of 
the United States, control 40 percent of the 
votes in assembly. Russian satellites carry 
an artificial voting power. In deaiing with 
Mid-Eastern crises, 24 Afro-Asian votes, can 
defeat any resolution which requires a two- 
thirds assent. 

I have no precise blueprint to submit on 
this difficult question, but let me suggest a 
few thoughts to stimulate a solution. 

Would it not be wiser to have voting power 
which reflects four combined and weighted 
elements—population, industrial output, 
food production, literacy, and education? 

Such a yardstick for voting would more 
realistically measure the size and power of 
each nation. 

To those idealists who believe that raw 
power should not be afforded so much con- 
sideration, I would commend Churchill's 
statement: “Only if you make a political 


organization which has an alinement be- 


tween the reality of power and politics can 
you achieve an ideal ultimately. * * * We 
may deplore, if we choose, that there is a 
difference between the strong and the weak 
in the world, but there is undoubtedly such 
a difference, and it would be foolish to upset 
such arrangements in order to try to attain 
immediately what is a hopeless ideal.” 
Third, we must create an international 
supreme court with power to enforce its 
edicts. The judges should be chosen as 
were those of the International Court of 
1921; each country nominated one of its own 
nationals, and two from other countries, 
National nship was thus reduced to 
aminimum. This device had all the ingenu- 
ity which is attributed to the Greek generals 
who, after their victory over the Persians at 
Salamis, voted to select the best among them. 
Each general voted for himself, but each 
chose Themistocles as the second best. It 
was he who was declared the winner. It is 
possible to establish a tradition of im- 
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partiality, freed from national bias, just as 
we have achieved such a tradition in the 
United States Supreme Court, notwith- 
standing the dire prediction of State 
prejudice. 

Finally, we must create a United Nations 
military force to implement its decisions. 

There have been many cogent pro t 
for a world army. I submit only one: Tha 
each nation give 20 percent of its military 
power to the United Nations, and the col- 
lective 20 percents would be greater 
any country’s individual army. 

The byproducts of such an international 
military body would be to encourage genu" 
ine disarmament among the individual mem 
ber states. We would not have to resort 
such circuitous plans as alr inspection Rus“ 
sian planes flying over America, and Amer 
ican planes flying over Russia. On the oor 
trary, United Nations representatives woul! 
have free access to all countries of the wor" 
to every city, nook and cranny of them. 

Would Russia continue to belong to > 
United Nations which had been so revised 
The probability is she would. Self interest. 
rather than good faith, might compel her 
to. For Russia has always wished to be in 
contact with world opinion, She has always 
respected military and political power 
Russia may want one world which is divided 
but she does not want two worlds. I ot 
she would fear to be outside the pale 
international justice as organized in the 
United Nations. á 

However, let us suppose that Russia, an 
her satellites, chose to quit a vetoless United 
Nations, Would we be worse off? f 

Let us make a few comparisons of power! 

The United States and the United Nations 
would have a production of 165 million to 
of steel, as against 50 million tons for R 
and her satellites; 

Six hundred and ninety billion dollars of 
gross national products, against $155 billion 
for Russia. 

Three hundred and twenty-three million 
tons of oil production, against 68 mill 
tons. : 
Fifty-eight percent of the world’s total 
power consumption, against 19 percent. 

Our farmers are five times as productive, 
per man, as Russia's and her satellites. 

Our rate of increase of surviving popula- 
tion is twice as great as Russia's and her 
satellites’. 

Another advantage to the free world would 
be that our military position would be im“ 
proved by the cooperation of all members in 
the United Nations against any nonmem 
No longer would it be necessary for us to 
implore distant countries to afford us bases 
or sell our soul for such privileges. 
United Nations would have the right to 
upon every nation to make available sites for 
United Nations bases. 

Even if Russia and her satellites withdrew 
from the United Nations, the possibilities 
peace would be better than they are today- 

I come, then, to the final inquiry: Is it 
possible to achieve this utopian scheme, ® 
many will call it? Shall we yield to the 
cynicism that one cannot hope to o 
international society to stop war, because, PY 
precedent, nations have always had war? 

The answer—and I ask you to note it deeP* 
ly in your hearts—is that we have no alter 
native. We have no alternative. 

The peoples of the world are not fully in- 
formed concerning the power of annihila- 
tion which now exists. The bomb at Na- 
gasaki had 20,000 tons of TNT power, and to- 
day there are hydrogen bombs of 10 
TNT power. Indeed, we have had to coin the 
word megaton to measure a million tons of 
TNT power. 

The fallout destruction of one such 10 
megaton bomb could extend to 100,000 square 
3 the area of the State of New 

or 
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We have no alternative. 

We have now learned how to make hy- 
drogen bombs of limitless power because we 
ease them in U-238, a uranium Isotope easily 

created. 

Scientists now tell us we can combine a 
hydrogen bomb with cobalt, a common in- 
redient available cheaply which has the 
Characteristic of becoming radioactive, and 
floating for long periods in the air currents, 
until it descends to lay waste to vast areas. 
Indeed, it is no longer an imaginary concept, 
that we could destroy not only all human 
life on this earth, but every insect, invisible 
Microbe and every blade of grass and vege- 
tation. 

We have no alternative. 

Even hydrogen bombs give only a glimpse 
Of the potential horror. It is now possible 
to wage biological or germ warfare. With- 
Out use of intercontinental missles an enemy 
Can destroy, selectively, the complete cattle 
or wheat supply of another nation, not to 
talk of the human supply of any nation. 

Even this is only the beginning of the ob- 
literating power which now exists. There 
are the G gases, nerve gases, which can de- 
Stroy anything they touch, in 45 seconds, 
and they are invisible and unstoppable. One 
of our allies shunned possession of these 
gases after the last war ended and sunk them 
in the middle of the Atlantic. 

We have no alternative. 

Perhaps the rules of physics which threaten 
Qur destruction may also teach us how to sur- 
Vive. In releasing the energy from atoms, we 
have progressed from fission to fusion. Atom 
bombs split the larger atoms, “This process 
is fission, 

Hydrogen bombs, which use the atom bomb 
as a detonator, force together the smaller 
atoms of hydrogen so that they join together 
to become larger and larger. This process is 
fusion. 

Perhaps this foretells the destiny of the 
World, For centuries we have proceeded by 
fission, splitting the Adams of the world into 
different countries. The power released from 
this fission has been hatred and war. 

Now, we must turn to fusion—the joining 
together of the Adams of the world, into a 
larger unity, into an international society. 

e power released from such fusion could 
be beneficial. If the United States could have 
rid itself of the burden of $300 billion spent 
im the last 10 years for destructive and defen- 
sive armaments, and a current average ex- 
Penditure of $35 billion each year for the 
Same purposes, what glories eould be 
achieved. 

We could build medical centers the size of 
Cities to eradicate the scourges of mankind— 
Cancer, heart disease, and high blood pres- 
Sure. 

We could organize psychiatric clinics in all 
the cities of the Nation so that, instead of 
having 1 child psychologist for every 46,000 
School children, as we have today in a few 
ot our cities, we could provide adequate care 
for all emotionally disturbed children. We 

could wage war successfully against juvenile 
delinquency. 

We could apply all the new techniques for 

g the mind, so that we would no longer 
have 1 out of every 10 Americans at some 
time or other occupying a bed in a mental 
hospital. 

We could bund geriatric institutions to 
Study the aging process, and provide digni- 
fied and serene surroundings for the aged so 
that they would live out their lives, rather 
than die out their lives. 

We could construct an adequate and com- 
Pletely new educational system, both in 
bricks and mortar and in teaching personnel, 
adequate to the needs of a new society. 

We could offer subsidies to all gifted chil- 
dren, so that they could follow careers in 
the arts, whether music, painting, or writing 
and thus develop to the full potential the 
genius of our youth. 

We could give subsidies to scientifically in- 
Clined children, so as to create a new class of 
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physicists and engineers to usher in the new 
era of atomic energy and automation and, 
similarly, a new and adequate group of doc- 
tors, nurses, and psychiatrists. 

We could construct new housing for all 
classifications of income, with installations 
of the new miracles of science to control 
light, temperature, and entertainment fa- 
cilities. 

We could do all this, and have billions 
left over to balance our budget. 

Yes, we could create a veritable paradise 
on earth. 

We have no alternative. 

I cannot believe that the destiny of man- 
kind is international suicide. 

If you will look at the map of the world, 
you will see that the bulge of Africa and the 
bulge of South America fit together. Ap- 
parently, they were once one continent, Per- 
haps what tore them apart millions of years 
ago was the same power which man has dis- 
covered today. 

Shall nihilism be our unseen epitaph? 
Shall we look backward and say peace cannot 
be won because it has never been more than 
a temporary interlude? If we look backward, 
we will move backward. Nothing is inevit- 
able that is resisted. Mankind faces the 
greatest of all dilemmas, the most fearful of 
all. challenges, the most sublime of all 
choices. Will we end the story of man, in one 
final suicidal holocaust which obliterates all 
Uving things and perhaps, the planet itself? 
Or will we vindicate the evolution of reason 
and erect a peaceful society, blessed with the 
joys of noblest fulfillment? 

It is a moment for religious evocation. 
Isaiah prophesied that “Nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shail they 
learn war any more.” 

Perhaps an allegory points the way: 

The master of the library was asleep, and 
the books in the library took to quarreling 
with one another as to which was the most 
important in the library. The dictionary 
argued that he was the king of the library for, 


without him, there would be no language. 


The book of science said that he was the king 
of the library, because without him man 
could not have progressed to the heights he 
now enjoys. The book of poetry said he was 
the king, because he gave peace and surcease 
to people who read him. The novels claimed 
that they were the masters, because they had 
the most expensive gold backing, and de- 
scribed the foibles and joys of mankind. 

And so, the din rose, and the fury of argu- 
ment grew greater and the shouts and 
noise were deafening. 

Then, from an old worn book on a table in 
the center of the room, there came a thin 
voice which said: “The Lord is my Shepherd; 
I shall not want.” All the noise and fury 
ceased. There was silence in the library, for 
everyone knew who the real king of the 
library was. 

We have reached the stage in international 
affairs where, despite all the din, conten- 
tiousness, confusion, and threats, we must 
resort to the one hope that there is a true 
Master of the world, and that He has decreed 
for us a fate of peace and existence. 
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or 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 


House will soon be called upon to debate 
one of the great issues of our time—how 


Civil Rights 
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to bring the Bill of Rights back to life and 
thus give all Americans their civil lib- 
erties. In preparation for this debate, I 
have asked the Library of Congress to 
prepare a representative list of readings 
on this subject. Such a list has been 
compiled, and under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include it in the Recorp. 

Orv RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES; SELECT 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
GENERAL 

Commager, H. S. Freedom, loyalty, dis- 
sent, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1954. 155 pages. 

Corwin, Edward S. The Constitution and 
What It Means Today. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1955. 59 pages. 

Newman, E. S., editor. The Freedom Read- 
er: A collection of materials on civil rights 
and liberties In America, including excerpts 
from Supreme Court decisions and com- 
mentary of eminent lawyers, Government of- 
ficials, political scientists, and opinion 
molders. New York, Oceana Publications, 
1955. 256 pages. 

Sellin, Thorsten, editor. Internal Security 
and Civil Rights. Philadelphia, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 1955. 
190 pages. (Annals, July 1955.) 

Thomas, N. M. The Test of Freedom, New 
York, Norton, 1941. 211 pages. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

Pfeffer, Leo. Church, State, and Freedom. 

Boston, Beacon Press, 1953. 675 pages. 
FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 

Chafee, Zechariah, Jr. Freedom of Speech 
and the Press. New York, Carrie Chapman 
Catt Memorial Fund, 1955. 59 pages. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

MacIver, R. M. Academic Freedom in Our 
Time. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1955. 329 pages. 

DUE PROCESS OF LAW 

Wood, Virginia L. Due Process of Law, 
1932-49; the Supreme Court's Use of a Con- 
stitutional Tool. Baton Rouge, La. Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1951. 436 pages. 

LOYALTY AND SECURITY 

Bontecou, Eleanor. The Federal loyalty- 
security program. Ithaca, N. P., Cornell 
University Press, 1953. 377 pages. 

O'Brian, J. L. National security and indi- 
vidual freedom. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 84 pages. (Harvard Uni- 
versity Godkin lectures.) 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 

Barth, Alan. Government by investiga- 

tion. New York, Viking, 1955. 31 pages. 
DISCRIMINATION 

Berger, Morroe. Equality by statute; legal 
controls over group tion. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1952. 38 
pages. 

Hill, Herbert, and Greenberg, Jack. Citi- 
zen's guide to desegregation: a study of social 
and legal change in American life. Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1955. 185 pages. 

Maclver, R. M. The more perfect union; 
a program for the control of intergroup dis- 
crimination in the United States. New York, 
Macmillan, 1948. 311 pages. 

Myrdal, Gunnar, An American dilemma: 
the Negro problem and modern democracy, 
New York, Harper, 1944. 1483 pages. 

Talmadge, Herman E. You and Segrega- 
tion. Birmingham (Ala.) Vulcan Press, 1955, 
79 pages. 

Woodward, C. V. The Strange Career of 
Jim Crow. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1955. 155 pages. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Ruchames, Louis. Race, jobs, and politics: 
the story of the FEPC. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1958. 255 pages. 7 
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EDUCATION 


Spurlock, Clark. Education and the Su- 
preme Court. Urbana, Ill., University of Illi- 
nois Press, 1955. 252 pages. 

Sources: Civil liberties and civil rights in 
the United States today, a selected bibliogra- 
phy. New York, American Jewish Commit- 
tee, 1956. Problems of segregation and in- 
tegration bibliography, Theodore W. Stred- 
rick, Government Division, revised May 10, 
1956. 
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Before the Subcommittee on Tobacco of 
the Committee on Agriculture, House of 
Representatives, in Support of House 
Joint Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690 
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HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957, I appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Tobacco of 
the Committee on Agriculture, House of 
Representatives in support of House Joint 
Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690. 

House Joint Resolution 195 restores the 
acreage reduction for dark air-cured and 
dark fire-cured tobacco ordered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on January 25, 
1957, and relates generally to dark air- 
cured and dark fire-cured tobacco acre- 


age allotments and marketing quotas, - 


Under the terms of this resolution the 
1957 State acreage allotments of dark 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco 
would be the same as the 1956 allotments. 
H. R. 4690 amends the Soil Bank Act with 
respect to its application to producers of 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco, 
and under the terms of this bill any and 
all acreage reductions in the 1957 allot- 
ment for dark air-cured and dark fire- 
cured tobacco will automatically be 
placed in the soil bank, and for this our 
farmers will be paid 50 percent of parity 
instead of the present ‘parity rate of 
37% percent. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
herewith include the statement I made 
to the committee: > 
STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM H. 

NATCHER, SECOND DISTRICT or KENTUCKY, 

BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE OF 

THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for the record my name is WILLIAM 
H. Narcuer, and I have the honor of repre- 
senting the Second District of Kentucky. I 
am very grateful for the opportunity to 
appear before your committee in support of 
House Joint Resolution 195 introduced by 
me on January 28, 1957, and H. R. 4690, in- 
troduced by me on February 11, 1957. 

House Joint Resolution 195 restores the 
acreage reduction for dark air-cured and 
dark fire-cured tobacco ordered by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson on 
January 25, and relates generally to dark 
air-cured and dark fire-cured tobacco acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas. Under 
the terms of this resolution the 1955 State 
acreage allotments of dark fire-cured and 
dark air-cured tobacco would be the same as 
the 1956 allotments, 
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H. R. 4690 amends the Soll Bank Act with 
respect to its application to producers of 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco, and, 
under the terms of this bill, any and all 

reductions in the 1957 allotment 
for dark air-cured and dark fire-cured to- 
bacco will automatically be placed in the 
soil bank, and for this our farmers will be 
paid 50 percent of parity instead of the 
present parity rate of 374% percent. 

Kentucky is one of the great tobacco- 
producing States of this country. During 
the calendar year of 1955 the farmers of our 
State produced $533 million worth of agri- 
cultural commodities with tobacco repre- 
senting 44.9 percent of this amount. 

It is a recognized fact that the family- 
size farmer is today bearing the brunt of the 
postwar decline in farm income, The net 
income of Kentucky farmers was off some 
$100 million during the year 1955. The 
farmer's costs have soared and his gross in- 
come has diminished. 

The dark tobacco farmer of Kentucky has 
suffered acreage reductions amounting to 
approximately 36 percent during the past 
few years and the reduction order, entered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture on January 
25, is not necessary. Our tobacco farmer is 
not in a position financially to take an acre- 
age reduction at this time, and I still am of 
the opinion that an orderly removal of pres- 
ent surplus stocks can be effected if the 1956 
allotments for dark tobacco are retained. 

The 1956 dark tobacco crop was a dry- 
weather crop. Most of it was thin, sun- 
burned, yellow, white faced, and very coarse, 
Only a small portion of it was graded in 
straight grades, and the poor quality resulted 
in the Government’s purchase of some 29.66 
percent of the entire crop. This dry-weather 
crop and the 1946 production has placed 
our dark tobacco stocks temporarily in bad 
shape. The Department of Agriculture 
knows full well that in 1946 our dark tobacco 
farmer, against his best judgment, was in- 
duced to increase production. Sufficient 
time has not expired to work off this increase 
which was forced on the trade at that time. 
If given a chance the soil bank will correct 
this situation. 

From 1951 through 1955 we have 46,700,000 
pounds of type 36 dark air-cured Green River 
tobacco produced, and our disappearance 
during this period was 47,700,000 pounds, 
During this time all types of dark tobacco 
produced in Kentucky suffered acreage re- 
ductions. Between 1946-55, 17,000 acres were 
cut from the allotment on types 35 and 36, 
and the production fell from 45,600,000 
pounds to 27,800,000 pounds. Type 35 one- 
sucker acreage was reduced from 23,000 
acres in 1946 to 12,800 acres in 1955, and this 
brought about a reduction of 10.4 million 
pounds, Type 36 Green River tobacco acre- 
age was reduced from 14,000 acres in 1946 tq 
7.200 acres in 1955 bringing about a decline 
in production of 7,400,000 pounds. 

According to figures submitted to me on 
March 1, the total production for type 22 
dark tobacco for 1956 was 40.8 million 
pounds; for type 23, 14.7 million; for type 
35 one-sucker, 19.8 million; for type 36 Green 
River, 10.5 million; for types 35 an 36, 30.3 
million. 

®© One of the most practical ways to assist 
in solving the surplus problem would be to 
increase the soil-bank payments for dark 
tobacco. Twelve cents per pound for dark 
air-cured tobacco and 13 cents per pound 
for dark fire-cured tobacco is inadequate. 
A reasonable increase of the soil-bank price 
per pound for dark tobacco will place it in 
line with prices paid for other commodities. 
We should further remove the dollar limit 
per acre restriction. The time for placing 
dark tobacco in the soil bank should be ex- 
tended to April 1, 1957, since it is admitted 
that the present limit of February 28 will 
not allow growers sufficient time to become 
familiar with the provisions of the law and 
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to determine what they should do with ref- 
erence to taking advantage of provisions of 
same. 

It is necessary that, the authority pro- 
vided for under Public Law 540 for a pay- 
ment of the fair amount for tobacco acre- 
age be utilized immediately. Forty-five mil- 
lion dollars was set aside in the soil bank for 
tobacco for fiscal year 1957. Only a small 
portion of this amount has been consumed. 
It is admitted that the amount set aside 
for burley to be placed in the soll bank will 
not be consumed. The number of applica- 
tions now pending in most counties request- 
ing permission to place dark tobacco acre- 
age in the soil bank consumers more than 
the allotted money set aside for dark to- 
bacco. According to figures recently sub- 
mitted to me, the number of applications 
now pending for dark tobacco seeking admis- 
sion into the soil bank together with the 10- 
percent acreage reduction for dark fire cured 
and 15-percent acreage reduction for dark 
air cured will make the total reduction for 
1957 amount to some 35 percent. Certainly 
no such reduction should be brought about 
during the year 1957. 

Since the introduction of House Joint 
Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has removed the ceiling on 
the amount of a grower’s tobacco acreage 
allotment which may be placed in the soil 
bank. The order provides that in counties 
with acreage allotments under 2,000 acres. 
growers will be permitted to place up to 100 
percent of their allotment in the soil bank, 
and in the major producing counties with 
more than 2,000 acres of allotments, growers 
will be permitted to bank up to 100 percent 
of their allotments if the county and State 
agricultural stabilization and conservation 
committees certify that it will not injure 
the area's general economy. This action 
was proper and now places the dark tobacco 
farmer in a position where he can help cor- 
rect any surplus problem with which we are 
now confronted. 

I believe that our export market for dark 
tobacco will improve during the next few 
years. Public Law 690 of the 83d Congress 
transferred the agricultural-attaché program 
from the State Department to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and this transfer, in 
my opinion, will continue to facilitate trade 
with foreign areas as the direct result of 
the coordinated effort of our present world- 
wide system of agricultural attachés and 
with our 8 and country specialists 
working in full cooperation with our trade 
and Government contacts. Improvement in 
the staffing and general overall accomplish- 
ments of the Foreign Agricultural Service 
will bring about improvements in our ex- 
port trade for dark tobacco and our other 
agricultural commodities. 

Exports of unmanufactured tobacco from 
every source during fiscal year 1956 amounted 
to 578 million pounds-export weight, and 
this was 25 percent larger than the amount 
exported during the previous year. In fact, 
this was the largest amount exported since 
the fiscal year of 1947. According to my in- 
formation, the value of exports for this par- 
ticular year amounted to $379 million. The 
factors involved which stimulated United 
States exports during the past fiscal year in- 
cluded the following: Sales for foreign cur- 
rency as provided for under Public Law 480; 
low stocks abroad in relation to consumption 
of tobacco products; increasing world con- 
sumption of cigarettes manufactured from 
light tobaccos; high levels of economic activ- 
ities abroad; expanded imports of foreign 
goods into the United States; and improved 
gold and dollar reserves position in a number 
of important foreign markets. 

The domestic export market for dark to- 
bacco shows a total of 23,125,000 pounds sold 
during the fiscal year 1955-56. 

We will be confronted with a 35-percent 
reduction in dark tobacco in the year 1957 if 
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the Secretary's acreage order is sustained and 
the applications now pending for admission 
into the soil bank are accepted. 
I respectfully urge that this committee 
take the necessary action favorably reporting 
„House Joint Resolution 195, restoring the 
acreage reduction for dark air-cured and 
dark fire-cured tobacco ordered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on January 25. If the 
Committee deems this action inadvisable, 
then a favorable report should be given to 
H. R. 4690, which amends the Soil Bank Act 
to the extent that any and all acreage reduc- 
tions in thé 1957 allotment be automatically 
Placed in the soll bank with the farmers be- 
ing paid 50 percent of parity instead of the 
Present rate of 3734 percent of parity. 
Again I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman 
and the members of your committee, for the 
Opportunity to appear before you in support 
Of House Joint Resolution 195 and H. R. 4690. 


Urban Highway Units 
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HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appearing in the Topeka 
Daily Capital, Tuesday, February 26, 
1957, points out a very important prob- 
lem regarding the expanded Federal- 
State highway system. The matter of 
Coordinated activity between State high- 
Way departments and city authorities is 
of extreme importance if the road pro- 
fram is to satisfactorily progress. As 
the editorial states, probably one-half 
of the new highway program will involve 
urban areas. For this reason it is im- 
Portant to have an authority to settle 
disputes which might arise. I believe 
the suggestions presented in this edito- 
rial are worthy of the close attention and 
Study of all Members of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Ursan Hicnway Untrs 

The hassle over location of the U. S. 75- 
U. S. 40 bypass road west around Topeka'’s 
Main residential districts focuses attention 
on a problem being studied by the United 
States Senate Subcommittee on Roads. This 
group has announced the intention of carry- 
ing on a continuing program appraisal of 
Progress being made under the Federal-aid 
highway program enacted last year. 

One of the main traffic problems confront- 
ing the country has to do with the urban 
areas, which probably will benefit to as much 
as one-half of the vast Federal-aid highway 
Program. It has been suggested by Mayor 
John B. Hynes of Boston, president of the 
United States Conference of Mayors, that 
Special urban units be established in all 
State highway departments. 

This would require an amendment to the 
Federal-State highway legislation, and the 
Senate subcommittee is said to have the pro- 
Posal under consideration. Obviously, if 
these superhighways that will form a net- 
Work of traffic lanes extending outward (and 
inward) from all the principal cities are to 
be subject to the whims of local or special 
interests, some sort of legal authority must 
be provided to settle disputes. 

Although the Federal-State highway pro- 
gram has been under way a relatively short 
time, much progress has been made. Topeka 
is getting some fine new roads, and the by- 
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pass lanes must be built In order to route 
heavy traffic outside the business and resi- 
dential districts. The United States Bureau 
of Roads believes that fully one-half of the 
highway funds will be spent in urban areas, 
extending from 10 to 20 miles around the 
cities. 

These urban areas are of extreme impor- 
tance in the interstate system. They pre- 
sent problems not encountered in rural high- 
way construction. All the cities are expected 
to cooperate wholeheartedly with the overall 
Federal-State program. Perhaps the sugges- 
tion that special urban units be incorporated 
in the various highways might avoid disagree- 
ments such as this one here in Topeka be- 
tween the highway department and city au- 
thorities. 


Repassing a Passed Buck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957, entitled Re- 
passing a Passed Buck”: 

The so-called budget-cutting drive in Con- 
gress is as amusing, in its way, as the ad- 
ministration’s stern admonition that some- 


body else should do the trimming job it 


failed to do. 

If a man wants to reduce weight, the direct 
way to go about it is to eat less. If Con- 
gress wants to cut the budget, the direct way 
to go about it is to enact smaller appropria- 
tions for the various departments and agen- 
cies. 

But this, apparently, is too simple—or too 
painful—for some Congressmen who are a 
little bothered by the heavy mail they are 
said to be receiving from citizens who don't 
like the administration's heavy spending 
plans for next year. And so the economizers 
are falling back on the old stratagem—the 
mandatory expenditure ceiling. A move to 
limit total expenditures to $65 billion—as 
compared with estimated spending under the 
Eisenhower budget of $71.8 billion—is taking 
form in the House. 

The overall budget ceiling is a device by 
which Congress can adopt appropriations to 
satisfy all the agencies and interests that 
want to spend the money, and then turn 
around and effectually forbid the carrying 
out of its own laws. 

‘The procedure, in short, is just another 
“let-George-do-it” evasion of responsibility. 
Where the administration recommended 
spending of $71.8 billion and piously advised 
Congress to vote less, Congress by this device 
would vote $71.8 billion and piously instruct 
the administration to spend less, 

Budget ceilings have been tried before, and 
they never work well. The best and most 
effective ceiling is the sum of the appropria- 
tion bills themselves. If Congress is serious 
about budget-cutting it ought to do the 
job item by item, bureau by bureau, depart- 
ment by department, function by function. 
That is the hard way, but the only honest 
way. 


Mr. Speaker, although the editorial is 
directing its attention to a Republican- 
inspired resolution pending before the 
Rules Committee its logic, which is good 
logic, also applies to the Democrat-in- 
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spired resolution which passed the House 
yesterday. 

It is not by chance or whimsy that 
some of the loudest voices in support of 
both these resolutions are those of Con- 
gressmen who almost invariably vote for 
all measures increasing Federal expendi- 
tures and against those which reduce it. 
They want their cake and eat it, too. 

There is only one way to reduce’ Fed- 
eral expenditures and that is to vote that 
way on the specific bills and amendments 
before the Congress. Voting for specific 
programs certainly gains the support of 
the citizens specifically interested in 


these programs; just as voting against 


these programs incurs their political 
wrath. Furthermore, many of the pro- 
grams are good and can be truthfully 
presented to the general public as good. 

eing. a spender has great political ad- 
vantages. Being an economizer has 
great political disadvantages. Let those 
who have been pursuing the more popu- 
lar cause have the honesty to stick to it 
and defend it. Let those who have the 
more difficult position to maintain be 
permitted to present it without having 
the issue confused by the proposal of 
meaningless resolutions designed to 
preach economy, but in no sense to prac- 
tice it. The Post Dispatch is in error in 
saying it is the economizers who propose 
the old stratagem. It is the spenders in 
disguise, 


Resolution by St. Patrick’s Day Parade 
Committee of Newark, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr, ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein the following reso- 
lution adopted by the St. Patrick’s Day 
parade committee of Newark, N. J. As 
we approach the feast of the great St. 
Patrick, it is appropriate that attention 
be called to the conditions described in 
the resolution: 

At a meeting of the St. Patrick's Day pa- 
rade committee, held at Newark, N. J., on 
March 3, 1957, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Whereas the British army, acting on or- 
ders from the British Imperial Parliament, 
unlawfully and against the will of the Irish 


“people, occupies. six counties of the Irish 


nation; and 

“Whereas the young men of Ireland, with 
every moral and historical justification, re- 
sist such occupation; and 

“Whereas the rules of war, as laid down 
by the Geneva Convention of 1949, state that 
the status of prisoners of war be granted 
to such fighters, provided that the following 
conditions be fulfilled: (1) that they wear 
distinctive dress; (2) that they carry arms 
openly; (3) that they are ble to an 
officer in charge who in turn is responsible 
for his subordinates; and 

“Whereas these conditions are being car- 
ried out by the Irish resistance fighters in 
occupied Ireland; and 

“Whereas the British Empire continues to 
ignore the Geneva Convention and treats 
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the captured Irish republican army men as 
criminais; 

“Therefore, we, the members of the St. 
Patrick's Day parade ‘committee, demand 
that the British military commander be 
requested to comply with the rules of war 
as laid down by the Geneva Convention in 
1949 and grant all captured Irish republican 
army men their rightful status as prisoners 
of war.” 

Sr. PATRICK'S Day PARADE COMMITTEE, 
JOSEPH F. FARRELL, Chairman. 
HELEN C. Curran, Secretary. 


Pity Poor Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the Topeka 
Daily Capital. It appears that one of 
the most discussed issues of the day is 
cutting the budget. This, of course, 
pleases me because I feel that all citizens 
must be alert to the matter of Govern- 
ment savings.” However, cutting the 
budget is not as simple as some think. 
This editorial presents some of the rea- 
sons why the job is not easy. 

The editorial clearly presents a chal- 
lenge. It is up to each and every one of 
us to meet the challenge and to exercise 
the proper self-restraint as outlined in 
the editorial. 

The editorial follows: 

Prry Poor CONGRESSMEN 


Uneasy lie the heads that wear the United 
States congressional crowns. 

Confronted with Federal expenditures that 
the U. S. News & World Report estimates at 
$83 billion for the nert fiscal year, Congress 
is hearing from the taxpayers. The volume 
of protests is growing steadily. The Eisen- 
hower administration, which submitted a 
$71.8 billion budget to Congress, also is 
startled at the rising tide of letters urging 
cuts to allow reduction of taxes. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers have called for cuts of $5 billion 
and $8 billion, respectively. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey has 
advised Congress to cut the budget, but 
doubts if it can be done if the President's 
spending program is to be continued. Econ- 
omy-minded solons, economists, and laymen 
shout to high heaven for cuts, but none of 
them know where to begin. Some few re- 
ductions are being made, but the sum total 
of eliminations probably will be no more 
than a drop in the $71.8 billion bucket. 

Herbert Hoover has said that reductions 
in unnecessary and wasteful expenditures are 
opposed by some Government employees. 
He added: “But the most important opposi- 
tion is the pressure groups who operate 
among our people, There are probably more 
than a thousand of these pressure groups, 
working day and night to get what they call 
‘theirs.’ So far as I know, there is not a 
name among the registered lobbyists whose 
purpose is to decrease public expenditures.” 


These pressure groups are guilty of forcing 
the Government to spend more money than 
is necessary or safe. But who is going to 
stop them? The answer, of course, is ob- 
vious. Nobody is going to stop the con- 
tinuous clamor for Federal spending, re- 
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gardiess of the howls from the suffering 
taxpayers. 

What Member of Congress would dare ask 
for withdrawal of proposed appropriations for 
his State or district from the budget? It 
would kill his political career if he de- 
nounced the $14 billion welfare costs, or the 
$43.5 billion defense expenditures. What 
Senator or Representative could return home 
if he aided and abetted the elimination of 
fiood control projects for his bailiwick, or 
asked that all military installations be re- 
moved from his State? 

Senator Brno says that “37.8 million Amer- 
icans are receiving direct payments from the 
Federal Government. If we consider the de- 
pendents, it is possible that half of our 
population is affected by regular Federal 
payments.” 

How does anyone expect the administration 
and Congress to slap down these wards of 
the Government? For example, who has the 
effronty to deny nearly 22.4 million veterans 
the benefits they enjoy? Or the nerve to 
stop all subsidies, soil-bank payments, and 
other relief to 5 million farmers? 

The firm of Management Engineers 
(Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.) has 
something to say about the continuous clat- 
ter for bigger spending: “If the people want 
these things, if they want to avoid the seri- 
ous economic collapse of which Secretary 
Humphrey, Mr. Hoover, and other wise and 
courageous leaders have warned—they must, 
as citizens, taxpayers, businessmen, labor 
leaders, and voters, practice intelligent self- 
restraint and self-reliance, and they must 
refrain from trying to secure personal ad- 
vantages for which others must pay, and 
they must insist that those who represent 
them in the Government do the same.” 

Sound advice, but we doubt if very many 
of us are willing to follow it. We are too 
eager to make sure we “get ours.” 


Letter From 77-Year-Old Resident of 
Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, each of us 
S in Congress receives a great volume of 
correspondence. Naturally this cor- 
respondence adds to our work, but we 
welcome it as being an expression of the 
thinking and of the welfare of the peo- 
ple we represent. Some of the letters 
stand out for the simplicity of their ex- 
pression and the strength of the views 
they carry. One such letter I received 


* a few days ago from a 77-year-old resi- 


dent of Monticello, Fla. I think it de- 
serves reprinting in the Recorp. The 
letter follows: 
MONTICELLO, FLA., March 7, 1957, 

Dear Bos: We are glad you represent us 
so well in Washington. One particular 
thing I hope you can help eliminate is so 
many favors. 
which we do not earn and have exemptions 
in our income tax, etc., but our nice Uncle 
Sam has to collect the money from some- 
one. I am glad to get double exemption on 
income tax (I am 77) but I think we older 
ones get more favors than we deserve. I 
think the farm price supports may be hurt- 
ing, rather than helping farmers. I think 
you stated that Monticello might get help in 


We may like to get money 


March 13 


sewage disposal but I do not think the 
United States Government should do such 
things. It is much better to let the local 
taxpayers take care of it. We spent a lot for 
irrigation in the West and we already have 
a surplus of food. 

I hope that you can avoid United States 
ald for our schools but it may be hard with 
the big welfare state we are now getting. 
The local government should pay for the 
cost of the schools but here we pay about 
a tenth of the cost now, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. I. PHELPS. 


If Anyone Can 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, if anyone 
can accomplish the mission on which he 
has been sent, it will be our former col- 
league—presently Ambassador James P. 
Richards, for those of us who had the 
opportunity to serve with-him know that 
he will bring to his obviously difficult and 
delicate assignment all the ardor, ex- 
perience, and aplomb that are obvious 
requisites for the successful accomplish- 
ment of what undoubtedly will go down 
in history as one of the most important 
missions that has ever left this country. 
I am sure that he takes with him the 
good will and good wishes of all of his 
colleagues. 

I am pleased to insert the following 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on Tuesday, March 
12, 1957: 

Mr. RICHARDS’ MISSION 

Former Congressman James P. Richards 
has not exaggerated in declaring that his 
mission to the tense Middle East is going 
to be rugged. As the President’s special 
representative, with the rank of ambassador, 
he will spend the next 2 months visiting 
perhaps as many as 18 countries primarily 
for the purpose of explaining what the United 
States hopes to accomplish with the so- 
called Eisenhower doctrine. Above all, he 
will seek to win as much Arab support as pos- 
sible for the doctrine’s projected program of 
aid and cooperation. 

The program's. chief objective, of course, 18 
to head off the danger of Soviet penetration 
and ultimate domination of the entire 
Middle East. Accordingly, with $200 million 
already available for allocation, our country 
is prepared to extend economic and other 
forms of assistance to any nations in the 
area requesting and needing it to strengthen 
their economies and their political inde- 
pendence, In addition, as made clear in the 
joint congressional resolution on the subject, 
such nations, if they are threatened with 
overt Communist aggression, can count on 
getting American armed help if they ask 
for it. 

Ambassador Richards may be received cor- 
dially enough by all the Arab governments 
as he undertakes to discuss these matters 
with them. But only three—Iraq, Lebanon, 
and Saudi Arabia—have thus far endorsed 
the Eisenhower doctrine or shown an active 
and affirmative interest in it. Among the 
others, Syria seems to have rejected it com- 
pletely, while reactions in Jordan and Egypt 
have been less than enthusiastic, ranging 
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from lukewarm official curlosity to open hos- 
tility in some of the press. So not the least 
rugged feature of Mr. Richards’ task will be 
the problem of countering Soviet propa- 
ganda and clearing the air of suspicions and 
Misconceptions regarding the President's 
Proposals, Unless he can succeed in that, 
the program's effectiveness is bound to suffer 
for want of sufficient support from the coun- 
tries of the area. 

That is why President Eisenhower has 
Made a special point of emphasizing that he 
Tegards the Richards mission “as an essential 
and important first step in carrying out the 
Policies set forth in the joint resolution. As 
those policies are based on the concept of 
cooperation, and as the assistance contem- 

Plated by the resolution will be extended 
Only in response to requests from Middle 
Eastern governments, we must achieve the 
greatest possible measure of understanding 
and recognition of common interests with 
the area governments and their peoples.” 

This is something that may be more easily 
Said that done. But Mr. Richards’ experi- 
ence as Democratic chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee should help him 
in the job. He brings to it, as the President 
has said, “the integrity, ability, and sound 
Judgment that have marked his long and 
distinguished career in public life.” Cer- 
tainly, as he heads now for the Middle East, 
he can be sure that his country’s best wishes 
go with him. 


Feed Grain Price Supports and the Size of 
the Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is being 
said that everybody is for economy but 
ho one will say where the budget should 
be cut. 

I am one who has urged a reduction 
in Federal spending, and thus far 69 
Other Members of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives have responded to my invita- 
tion to join in a letter to the Committee 
on Rules in support of the objectives of 
House Resolution 170 which would set a 
limit on appropriations. 

In my case, however, I have not only 
Supported the principle of this resolu- 
tion but I have spoken out as to certain 
areas where Federal spending might be 
held within certain limitations. I have 
Said, as is obvious, that there are certain 
fixed obligations of the Government such 
as interest on the Federal debt, which 
Cannot be cut. Furthermore I am not 
in favor of curtailment of normal func- 
tions of Government, and as I stated 
When I appeared personally before the 
Rules Committee I will always support 
a pay scale for Federal employees which 
is in line with private business. 

Notwithstanding, Congress has two 
general areas of governmental expendi- 
tures which are flexible—defense and 
foreign aid. These latter two must be 
fitted into some overall pattern in rela- 
tion to fiscal responsibility, -I do not 
think a meat-ax operation is desirable, 
but we all know of instances of extrava- 
Fance and waste, and I am hopeful the 
Committee on Appropriations will elimi- 
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nate as much of this so-called fat as 
possible. 

One spot we could cut spending is own 
own swollen legislative budget. Why not 
call off construction of the new office 
building? We can get along without it. 

Another area for reductions is the 
farm program. I voted last year for the 
soil bank; but with great misgivings. 
My conscience told me I was right, but 
I wondered if possibly the high sense of 
right and wrong influencing the decision 
was completely separated from the sense 
of what was politically right and politi- 
cally wrong. 

The American farmer can take care of 
his natural enemies such as oversupply 
by planting less, but who is to deliver 
the same farmer from his friends who 
would kill him with kindness and other 
people’s money. 

Last week, Mr. Speaker, prior to the 
consideration of H. R. 4901, the price- 
support program for feed grains, I went 
on record as opposing this legislation. 
Now again I call attention to the fact 
that this bill, H. R. 4901, would increase 
the authorized spending over and above 
the Eisenhower budget—the very budget 
we seek to reduce. 

Of course I do not think the public 
has any idea of the amount the farm 
program costs. For example, H. R. 4901 
will cost nearly $1 billion a year. I think 
just the corn part of the bill will cost 
that. Why, I thought it was pretty 
shocking that since April 1954, or in 
just short of 3 years, the price-support 
program on corn alone has resulted in a 
loss of $261 million to the American 
taxpayer. On top of that we are asked 
to legislate an emergency program on 
corn to cost almost $1 billion a year. 
Add all this to the loss in supporting 
prices of the other basic commodities— 
in the case of wheat a 3-year loss of 
$550 million—and it is no wonder that 
Government spending increases. 

Mr. Speaker, the happiest year of my 
boyhood was on a farm, and I have never 
ceased to feel that farmers and farm 
families are wonderful people. But my 
adult years have been in urban life, and 
I know that folks who live on and by the 
soil have no monopoly on worthy quali- 
ties of human character and good citi- 
zenship. Nor does the rural population 
have an exclusive burden of problems 
such as the acreage allotment plan under 
H. R. 4901 would attempt to eliminate. 
Every time Congress passes legislation to 
limit farm production and thereby raise 
prices, similar to this corn and feed con- 
trol measure, the city wage earner faces 
an increased responsibility of paying in 
part directly, in part indirectly, for the 
plan. It is robbing Peter in the city to 
pay Paul on the farm, because not only 
are Federal taxes increased but also the 
higher cost of the product is reflected in 
the cost of food. Because he grows much 
of his own of the latter, the farmer pays 
less proportionately of the cost. In fact, 
the inflation which results from these 
agricultural programs hits the wage 
earner and older retired people while 
the farmers’ land and produce will ad- 
just in value. Furthermore real estate 
taxes on farms are rarely comparable to 
city homes or businesses, and while work 
on the farm is hard in cases such as with 
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the wheat growers, it is seasonal. The 
farmers increasingly spend the winter 
months in Florida and California. So 
frankly I do not think all farmers are 
entitled to too much sympathy as against 
other worthy groups such as small-busi- 
ness men and workers in cities and 
towns. 

Furthermore programs where the in- 


‘dividual gets the profit if there is one 


while Uncle Sam takes any loss are not 
my idea of free enterprise. Nor can I 
comprehend why we support the price of 
tobacco at all. But be that as it may, 
the urban dweller and wage earner in 
the city—not the farmer—is more the 
forgotten man in my book. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I suggest we reduce 
Federal expenditures by stopping the 
plowing under, painting potatoes type of 
legislation. Let us remove peanuts, for 
example, as a basic crop. Does the pub- 
lic realize the price support program on 
peanuts has cost $133 million and that 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
loans on 131,652 tons of peanuts? This 
on a crop which represents less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the national 
farm income. All the housewife knows 
is she must pay 45 cents a pound for 
peanuts. Naturally the consumption has 
gone way down. Do the taxpayers want 
their tax dollars used this way to boost 
the price of these nuts to themselves? 

If the public had the facts, the size of 
the budget would come down. And then 
taxes and the size of the national debt 
would follow suit. On the other hand the 
buying power of wages would go up. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, returning to the 
immediate matter in hand, namely H. R. 
4901, I urge, in the interest of the house- 
wives of America, the defeat of this costly 
and inflationary measure. Vote against 
another increase in the family cost of 
poultry, pigs, and food bills—against a 
rise in the people's taxes, too. 


Representative Colmer Cited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
March 11, 1957: ’ 

REPRESENTATIVE COLMER CITED 


Congressman WILLIAM M. COLMER, of Pas- 
cagoula, Miss., a Member of the House of 
Representatives for more than 24 years, re- 
cently was chosen to receive the George 
Washington Day dinner award of the Ameri- 
can Good Government Society. The award 
was merited not only by the Congressman's 
long and effective service, but also by his 
dedication to cherished principles of Ameri- 
can Government. He is an advocate of 
sound financing; a defender of States rights; 
an opponent of the expanding power of Goy- 
ernment, centralized through legislation, ex- 
ecutive action, or court decision. 

In his acceptance speech, Representative 
Col MER pointed out that continued centrali- 
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gation can only end in totalitarianism. He 
admitted the current trend is discouraging. 
“But,” he added, “surely we, the benefici- 
aries of the labor and sacrifice of those who 
founded the Republic, have the courage, the 
will, and the patriotism to see to it that this 
Republic, embodying the most perfect form 
of liberty ever conceived by the minds of 
men, shall not perish from the earth.” 

If more men shared the dedication of Rep- 
resentative COLMER, continued government 
by, of, and for the people would be assured. 


Massachusetts Farms Known for Quality, 
Not Acreage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, of the 48 
States, Massachusetts ranks among the 
high 5 in the cash receipts per acre of 
cropland and pasture. 

Our farmers do not look to the Fed- 
eral Government for perennial subsidies, 
even though farm wages in Massachu- 
setts and in all New England are much 
higher than in the Midwest. Real-es- 
tate taxes are double those levied on 
farmlands elsewhere. 

Many Bay State farms are family-type 
operations. 

This explains the typical inde- 
pendence and self-reliance of the New 
England farmer, which is a quality to 
admire. 

To give you the picture of agriculture 
in Massachusetts, I insert in the Recorp 
the second of a series of articles pub- 
lished in the Boston Herald on March 11, 
1957, under the byline of Peter Barnicle: 

ACREAGE NO MEASURE OF FARMING 
(By Peter Barnicle) 

Acreage alone cannot be used as an ac- 
curate measure in a consideration of either 
the value or extent of farming in Massa- 
chusetts. 

More than 75 percent of the nearly 500,000 
acres under cultivation in this State are given 
over to hay. The vegetable crop takes up 
about 10 percent of the cultivated area. 

Unlike the huge sprawling farms of the 
Midwest, the agricultural holdings in the 
Bay State are small in acreage. The Massa- 
chusetts farmer carries on a highly intensive 
farming, growing crops which have high 
market value, The average income from 
Massachusetts farms is much larger than 
people realize, when compared with the rest 
of the Nation. 

AMONG HIGH FIVE 

New Jersey usually leads the 48 States in 
the cash receipts per acre of crop land and 
pasture, according to a survey by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston. Delaware is oc- 
casionally second, but Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut are among the high 
five. 

The 3 southern New England States usually 
rank second, third, and fourth, or fifth, and 
frequently change places from year to year. 

In a closer look at Massachusetts farms it 
was discovered that those in Middlesex 
County are among the richest in the coun- 
try. The 1950 Census of Agriculture covering 
farms with cash receipts from marketing 
of over $10,000 disclosed that the family- 
type poultry dairy and market garden farms 
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of Middlesex are among the leaders. The 
census showed that 23.3 percent of the Mid- 
dlesex farms have cash receipts of over 
$10,000 compared with only 9.2 percent in the 
same category throughout the United States. 

The great difficulty in analyzing the farm- 
er's true economic position lies in the field 
of net income. Most agricultural sources 
admit that it is almost impossible to get a 
clear picture of the farmer's cost, invest- 
ment, and monetary return, particularly on 
the family-type farms. 

One farmer when asked his net income 
explained that he had none. He insisted that 
he lived not on his income but on “lack of 
expense.” 

The farmer pointed out that he owned his 
own farm. If he did not own the property he 
would be paying more than $600 a year in 
interest. This money, coupled with repairs 
he did not make, he said, was the “lack of 
expense” he was living on. 

In 1955, Massachusetts farmers grossed 
$171.449,000. Expenses that year were $147,- 
600,000. These varied from farm to farm 
in such a way that a complete breakdown is 
impossible. Replacement of crops after 
frosts, complete loss of a crop by flood and 
various other factors had to be added to 
original planting costs and care of the farm. 

The farmer also has to figure in the large 
acreage given over to hay which is not a 
market crop. It eventually brings back a 
monetary value when it reaches the consumer 
in the form of milk, beef, and veal. The 
350,000 tons grown in this State last year 
would have a value of about $10 million at 
a market price of $35 a ton. 

TRUCK CROP VALUES 


Truck crop values are more readily an- 
alyzed. Here again the acreage is a minor 
factor. In a recent year 730 acres of celery 
were planted in Massachusetts and had a 
cash value of $974,000. This, is one of the 
top money crops of the State. 

The plants grow close together and more 
than 1,000 boxes per acre can be harvested. 
In comparison only 200 boxes of corn can 
be harvested per acre; and the State has 
about 10,000 acres of corn. The asparagus 
grower can only get 100 boxes an acre. 

In monetary value, without regard to the 
acrenge concerned, sweet corn tops all Bay 
State crops with an annual value of over 
$2 million. Close behind are tomatoes with 
a value in 1954 of $1,728,000. Other leading 
crops are squash, carrots, lettuce, cabbage, 
and onions. 

The growers of these crops are operating 
in a highly competitive market. They have 
a great advantage by being close to a pre- 
mium market area, but the advantage is 
sometimes lessened by other factors, Farm 
wages in Massachusetts, and in all New 
England, are much higher than in the Mid- 
west. Real-estate taxes here are about twice 
those for farmlands in other parts of the 
country. 4 

FAMILY FARMS 

The wage problem is partly offset by the 
fact that so many Bay State farms are family- 
type operations. A farm survey shows that 
of the 43,874 farm workers in Massachusetts, 
23,700 are family workers, The farmer also 
has another problem in investment. Ana- 
lysts have shown that it costs $22,000 to put 
a farm worker in the field, while industry in- 
vests $14,000 on each worker. 

All crops were substantially smaller last 
year because of a series of hardships, includ- 
ing a late spring, a killing frost in May, and 
a summer drought. 

One of the hardest hit was the apple 
grower. The 1956 apple production in this 
State was estimated at 1,640,000 bushels, a 
drop of 44 percent from the 1955 production 
of 2,940,000 bushels, and 28 percent less than 
the 10-year average yield. Baldwin produc- 
tion was maintained, but all other varieties 
suffered. 
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This year, however, Louis A. Webster, direc- 
tor of the division of markets of the State 
department of agriculture, estimates that 
more than 3 million bushels will be harvested 
in Massachusetts. 

The 12,000 acres of orchards in this State 
yleld about 200 bushels per acre, he said. He 
is of the opinion that the yield could be in- 
creased considerably, pointing out that in 
other apple States a yield of 800 to 1,000 
bushels is not uncommon. 

Next: The advantages of prepackaging and 
new developments which will affect the fu- 
ture of the Bay State farmers. 


In the Interest of Good Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting and, also, encouraging to re- 
ceive letters from people who live in our 
district. The refreshing part of so many 
letters is that many of these expressions 
are in the interest of good government 
and expressed in all frankness., This 
privilege is an American heritage to be 
guarded. 

Under unanimous consent that I may 
extend these remarks in the Appendix 
of the ConGrEssionaL Recorp, I include 
a letter signed by 55 employees of the 
American Playground Device Co., of An- 
derson, Ind.: 

AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., 
Anderson, Ind., February 21, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN V. BEAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN; Because all of us 
are deply concerned regarding the rapid con- 
centration of power in the executive branch 
of the United States Government, we look to 
you as our Representative in the House of 
Representatives to give you full support to 
the following proposals: 

(1) Adoption of the Byrd budget or any 
other recommendation that will cut a mini- 
mum of $10 billion from the budget proposed 
by President Eisenhower. 

(2) Continue adequate foreign aid to 
South Korea, Nationalist China, and any 
other country that demonstrates their desire 
to stand with us against the spread of na- 
tional or international communism. End 
immediately all aid to countries not willing 
to stand and be counted as opponents of this 
vile system. 

(3) If necessary, withhold further appro- 
priations until the executive department 
initiates the economies in Government rec- 
ommended by the Hoover Committee. 

(4) Substantially cut the United States 
Government civilian payroll in every depart- 
ment. This should include the 50-percent 
increase in the White House work force since 
President Eisenhower entered office. 

(5) Oppose all further encroachment by 
the United States Government into those 
activities traditionally reserved to the various 
States and local communities: So-called Fed- 
eral ald to education and Federal highway 
construction being but two examples, 

(6) Enact legislation to substantially re- 
duce the strangling Federal tax load upon 
private business and the individual tax- 
payer. This would enable the various States 
and cities to support their normal func- 
tion. If necessary, repeal of the 16th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, 
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(7) Enact into legislation the Bricker 
amendment. 

(8) Support the Knowland doctrine oppos- 
ing sanctions against Israel unless they are 
applied to Soviet Russia. If necessary, with- 
draw from the United Nations in order to ad- 
vance the policies that are best for the 
United States. 

(9) Finally, resist the assumption of power 
in the Republican Party by those supporters 
of President Eisenhower's phony new repub- 
licanism. Invite them to join forces with 
their blood brothers, the leftwing, commie- 
loving New and Fair Deal Democrats. 

If this is not possible, join with others 
from both political parties to form a group 
Opposed to further concentration of goveru- 
Ment in Washington, thus giving the voters 
in 1960 the opportunity to make a real 
choice, 

Our sincere thanks for your continued ef- 
fort to preserve constitutional government 
for us and for all the people of our beloved 
United States. 

Warren P. Miller, president; Ralph E. 
Williams, treasurer; Charles L. Cum- 
mings, production manager; R. R. 
Jehn, general manager; James W. 
Reeder, purchasing agent; William G. 
Gamble, Wellington B. Sanford, Henry 
E. Grant, Morris E. Gaddis, Roland 
Lechlitnes, Charles W. Doherty, Ed- 
win C. Wright, Reggel B. Marshall, 

Kenneth E. Nieum, James Scherer, 
David Phalen, Francis Turep, Ernest J. 
Smith, shipping department; Donald 
L. Gallamore. Neva C. Shirley, James 
E. Stookey, Ray W. Larsam, R. L. 
Bociort, Alice J. Alatza, Lillian I. Boles, 
office force; Jack M. Petry, Clarence J. 
Menary, Edward Grant, Ralph Parker, 
slide department; Roy M. Cole, Jack E. 
Barkdull, Ralph Robbins, Jr., Clifford 


W. Swift, Jack Pierce, finishing depart- 


ment; Franklin Benchubicher, Vance 
C. Downey, Wm. L. Williams, Rob- 
ert D. Ritter, Ovid Perry, Virgil T. 
Jarvis, Neil Sefcik, Victor Thibault, 
John Funk, mill room; John V. Hebert, 
Victor L. Wulle, Francis I. Green, Roy 
L. Robbins, David R. Shock, Virgil Wil- 
liams, machine shop; Emil Juneau, 
Charles Barrett, William French, 
George Blowers, Hilmer Larson, night 
force. 


Side Effects of Drugs Used in Treatment— 
Possible Effect on Claims—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
r, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing medical bulletin issued by the 
National rehabilitation commission of the 
American Legion: 

Sme Errects or DRUGS USED IN TREATMENT— 

POSSIBLE EFFECTS ON CLAIMS—PART II 
(By Irving B. Brick, M. D., medical con- 

sultant) 
DRUG REACTIONS 

Of the diseases that are believed to be 
Caused by drugs, it is interesting that one 
Of the collagenous diseases, periarteritis no- 
dosa, which we occasionally see in cases of 
Veterans, is believed to be a hypersensitivity 
type of reaction. The use of sulfonamide 
penicillin, and various serums have 

been related to this type of fatal disease. 
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DISEASE OF HYPERSENSITIVITY 


The basis of this relation is not too strong 
but there is some evidence that it is a sensi- 
tivity type of reaction. Another medication 
that causes a disease of the collagenous-dis- 
ease group is a drug called hydralazine which 
is used in the treatment of high blood pres- 
sure. It has had some popularity in the 
treatment of high blood pressure, and it oc- 
casionally is followed by a disease manifested 
by arthritis, resembling rheumatoid arthritis, 
and then by lupus erythematosis, which is 
another one of these hypersensitivity dis- 
eases. Now the importance of this type of 
disease is that in service-connected hyperten- 
sive patients or patients who are service con- 
nected for various things and receive these 
different types of drugs and develop these 
peculiar diseases, of course, we should know 
about it. 

DRUGS CAUSING NEURITIS 


Neuritis may come from arsenicals which 
we don’t use much nowadays but which used 
to be very popular for syphilis treatment. 
Arsenicals can also cause tubular vision. 
Stilbamidine is a drug that is used in the 
treatment of some of the tropical diseases, 
particularly leishmaniasis, which is very rare. 
It can cause facial paresis and other neu- 
rological entities. Also, scrums of various 
kinds may cause neuritis as serum-sickness 
reaction, but this clears up usually after 
awhile. 


EFFECTS OF DRUGS ON THE BLOOD 


Blood reactions from drugs are not un- 
common and even some of the common drugs 
that you can buy over the counter may some- 
times cause drug reactions in sensitive peo- 
ple. It is fortunate, of course, that most of 
us are not sensitive to the usual common 
drugs that we encounter, but every once in 
awhile someone is sensitive to aspirin, some- 
one is sensitive to very common drugs that 
are taken in patent medicines and they may. 
have bad reactions. 


White cell depression or leukopenia 


There are a good many drugs that have 
caused white cell depression. The white 
cells of the blood stream are the defense 
mechanism in the blood against infection 
and these white cells may be affected by a 
good many drugs. In service-connected 
lymphatic diseases such as Hodgkins or leu- 
kemias, there are a whole series of drugs now 
that are being used in the treatment of these 
diseases. It started with the nitrogen mus- 
tards and now there are many other types of 
drugs that are being used in the treatment 
of these conditions which also cause de- 
pression of the white cells. A whole list of 
drugs can be given: sulfapyridine which was 
one of the early sulfonamides was impli- 
cated in this; antithyroid agents, drugs used 
against thyroid disease such as thiouracil, 
propylthiouracil are implicated. A drug 
which we talked about previously as possibly 
causing gastric ulcers, butazolidin, which is 
used in rheumatic diseases and gout, may 
cause depression of the white cells. 

Chloromycetin 


Chioromycetin had a very bad reputation 
early in the course of its usage and in this 
town all the medical profession knows that 
the daughter of a doctor was given this drug 
and developed this depression of the white 
cells and died. There were quite a few 
deaths and the drug manufacturer, of course, 
was very concerned, It was found out later, 
the proper usage of the drug does not lead 
to this. Now it is a very valuable drug and 
used quite widely when it should be used 
for the infections against which it is effec- 
tive. 

Rating action 

Now of course, it could happen that a 
veteran goes into a VA hospital for a service- 
connected condition or for a non-service- 
connected condition and this type of thing 
can happen. It could happen to the non- 
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service-connected veteran if there is an indi- 
cation for its use and this was a drug that 
might have been helpful. Of course, we 
wouldn’t have much claim for a section 31 
case because this is known complication of 
this drug. However, the medical profession 
has been alerted to this danger and uses 
this drug very much more cautiously than it 
used to. Even streptomycin sometimes 
causes this and all of us know that strepto- 
mycin is probably the widest used drug in 
the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis and 
other forms of tuberculosis and a very good 
drug. Occasionally streptomycin can cause 
this depression of the white cells. So, here 
you see a whole list of drugs, including drugs 
that are used in the treatment of blood 
conditions themselves, such as leukemia, 
which can cause further disease. 


DRUGS USED IN EPILEPSY 


Dr. SHapmo. I'd like to mention some 
drugs that are used very extensively in the 
condition in which we see service connection 
frequently, in the epileptics. Two drugs, 
especially, have been known to affect the 
white cells depressing them, with death 
sometimes occurring. One is the drug used 
in the treatment of petiti mal epilepsy— 
tridione. Mesantoin is used mainly in psy- 
chomotor epilepsy. We know of one death of 
a middle-aged woman who came to the clinic, 
got mesatoin, didn’t come back and be ob- 
served, with the precautions used. We 
check the blood periodically to see the effect 
on the white cells. She later was admitted 
in an emergency many months later and died 
shortly thereafter. The autopsy showed the 
depression of the bone marrow. We had one 
experience with a 7-year-old child whose 
mother was warned about tridione. It was 
controlling her convulsions. When she 
called up the clinic, one of the students 
answered and said that the mother said the 
child had a runny nose and a little breaking 
out of the skin, he said to get the child into 
the clinic at once. He found her with red 
spots on the skin, and the white count was 
down to about 2,000. If the drug hadn't 
been stopped immediately and if she had 
taken it another 2 or 3 days, she may have 
died. e 

$ Dilantin 


In epilepsy the other drug that is used 
very extensively, sodium dilantin which is 
used in all types of epilepsy, mainly in the 
grand mal, is a drug not without dangers. 
Tt can occasionally produce symptoms of 
intoxication in addition to skin rashes so 
that they may resemble even a brain tumor 
and we have had two cases that were picked 
up staggering, having neurologic signs with 
choking of the optic discs and were thought 
to be brain tumor cases. In getting our 
records from the clinic it was found they 
were on dilantin and didn't operate on them 
but took them off the drugs. These are very 
valuable drugs that can stop attacks of 
epilepsy for months or years, but occasionally 
haven't. At our clinic when we find an indi- 
vidual who is sensitive to one of these drugs, 
we write across the chart in big letters, dilan- 
tin sensitive, tridione sensitive, etc. I am 
mentioning these drugs because of their wide 
use and the fact that we have so many serv- 
ice connected epileptic cases which may be 
on these drugs. 

Dr. Barck. These three drugs actually cause 
bone marrow depression in All of its elements. 
You may get anemia, white count depression, 
and platelet depression. 

COMPLICATIONS OF SURGERY 

Occasionally, too, getting away from drugs 
for the moment, operations sometimes cause 
complications. For instance, after 
certain complications arise. When you do a 
gastric resection you can get several types 
of anemia because you have bypassed or elim- 
inated part of the stomach and the healthy 
red cells in your bloodstream have to have 
from the stomach a certain factor. When 
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this factor becomes minimal or absent you 
may get anemia. The rating schedule takes 
cognizance of this in rating subtotal gastric 
resections. In other operations on the colon 
and the small intestines, when you get a 
bypassing of certain parts of the small intes- 
tines and the large intestines, you may not 
only get anemia but you may get diarrhea, 
When this is bad you may get what is known 
as steatorrhea, diarrhea which simply means 
one loses a lot of fat as well as protein and 
even carbohydrates in the stool. You eat a 
lot and it goes out in the stool because of 
this inability of the small intestines to 
absorb. All of us, of course, in rating prac- 
tice are aware of the fact that residuals of 
surgery are noted throughout the rating 
schedule and may cause disability. This is 
important because you may run into a re- 
vision of the rating schedule. 
Gastric resection 


Dr. SHapmo, One of the things that has 
been brought to the attention of the VA has 
been that certain consultants complained 
about the rating for resection of the stomach. 
They have actually stated they are going to 
Tefuse to do resections because they claim 
that once they cut out the ulcer and im- 
prove the man, he gets a higher rating be- 
cause of resection of the stomach. I think 
it is important to bear in mind that you are 
mentioning what may happen to a man with 
this resection and maybe that is the reason 
for keeping that rating. I’m merely men- 
tioning it because that has come up and they 
have contacted the rating people protesting 
of actually refusing to do surgery on that 
account. 

Dr. Brick. Well, of course, when you get 
a good result, as I have said here before, it 
does seem rather silly to give a man a higher 
rating after his surgery than before his sur- 
gery for the disability that he was being 
operated upon. Now, after a subtotal re- 
section there are many other complications 
that may arise and of cburse these complica- 
tions would warrant even a higher rating 
than the automatic 40 percent. I would be 
more satisfied, and this is off the subject, in 
that particular section of the rating schedule 
if they were given a rating based strictly 
on the symptomatology of his surgery. I 
think it would be well to give an automatic 
30-percent or 40-percent rating for 6 months 
to a year because there is a period of adjust- 
ment during which there is undoubtedly dis- 
ability. However, there have been surgical 
attempts to try to overcome some of these 
difficulties after resection and one of the cur- 
rent surgical efforts is not taking out as much 
of the stomach and doing vyagotomies, that 
is a nerve cutting operation. This of course 
is something that we will have to wait 5 or 
10 more years before we can evaluate 
properly. 

Mr. Poor. When you take out a piece of 
equipment from a delicate piece of machinery 
because it is damaged and then you bypass 
that and set it up so it runs without replac- 
ing that part it will never work the same. 
I can take a clock and take out one of the 
wheels and rearrange it so it will run and 
keep good time. 

Dr. Brick, This is not particularly true of 
all subtotal resections because you can take 
out in some patients a part of the stomach 
and they can do better than they did before. 
Is it going to hold up forever? It may. The 
rating action I think should depend upon 
whether it does or not. 

Mr. Poot. In other words, you would say 
that the rating schedule then could only rate 
the individual in that case if he gets along 
all right, cut him down, but you can't set up 
a rating schedule for an individual case. 

Dr. Brick. That's right. Well, this gets 
into the general subject of other opera- 
tions which are done and the patients are 
much better after an organ is removed, as 
a diseased kidney, and yet this is an auto- 
matic rating that goes along with the disease. 
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Recurrence of ulcer after gastrectomy 


Mr. AGOSTINELLI. What are the statistics 
of a recurring ulcer and result of a gastrec- 
tomy? 

Dr. Brick. Well, that's an interesting point. 
We get them rated after they have a re- 
currence. That is no problem from there. 
The statistics are to the effect that prob- 
ably about 10 percent of the patients who 
have a stomach operation that ulceration 
will occur again. If he has another ulcer 
in the resected section of the stomach, It's 
part of the same original disease, 


ANTICOAGULANT DRUGS 


One other situation that we ought to talk 
about briefly is the use of the anticoagu- 
lant drugs. These are drugs which are used 
to thin the blood. The most famous patient 
taking this drug on an apparently perma- 
nent basis, it appears from the newspapers, 
is our President. You know, that after his 
coronary occlusion he was given an anti- 
coagulant drug, and there are quite a few 
on the market, like dicoumarol. There are 
several others with different names but they 
have the same property causing coagulation 
of the blood to be diminished so that the 
blood does not clot as readily as it would 
normally. There is still a great deal of con- 
troversy about whether use of these drugs 
is the appropriate and correct thing to do 
in coronary thrombosis. There is good evi- 
dence that it is helpful and on the other 
hand there are a lot of good doctors who 
think that this should not be done. 


Use in heart attacks 


There is an English doctor, for instance, 
who thinks it is wrong to give these drugs. 
Yet, on the other hand, there are a group 
of doctors within the American Heart Asso- 
ciation in our country that feel that every 
patient who has a coronary occlusion 
should have these drugs and possibly that 
a. good many should have them on a per- 
manent basis. You can get the medical lit- 
erature in the past few years and can get 
both sides of the argument. We really don't 
know, as I sum up the situation, whether 
or not these drugs will really prevent fu- 
ture occlusions. We do know already there 
have been many reliable cases reported of 
patients who have had coronary occlusions 
who stayed on the drug, who have had other 
coronary occlusions so that it certainly isn't 
a 100-percent proposition. 

Other uses 3 

Now, these drugs are used for other things 
other than coronary occlusions. They are 
used for pulmonary embolism and infarc- 
tion, postoperatively. They are also used 
and advocated by some neurologists for cere- 
bral thrombosis. Of course, one of the prob- 
lems here is to make sure that it is not a 
cerebral hemorrhage rather than a throm- 
bosis and that may sometimes be a very 
dificult problem. They are sometimes used 
in certain conditions such as phlebothrom- 
bosis or thrombophlebitis to prevent emboll- 
zation. Now what is the danger in all of 
these situations? 


Danger of use 


This is the important thing, what is the 
danger in all of these situations. The dan- 
ger is that these substances thin the blood so 
much that the blood does not coagulate 
properly and therefore you get bleeding. If 
you get a cut you keep on bleeding and it 
won't stop. But more important than that 
is that spontaneously you may get bleeding 
in the urinary tract and the only way you 
are able to pick it up is by microscopic ex- 
amination of the urine. Red blood cells, 
showers of red cells come forth. However, 
occasionally, unfortunately, the bleeding is 
of greater severity and subarachnoid hemor- 
rhage, actual bleeding in the subarachnoid 
space of the brain, may be found. 

In the treatment of myocardial infarction, 
treatment of this heart condition that is the 
primary reason for its use in heart disease, 
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it is to be noted that since the use of these 
drugs that hemopericardium occurs. Hemo- 
pericardium simply means blood in the 
pericardial cavity. The pericardium is a 
thin, transparent membrane which encloses 
the heart in two layers. In between these 
two layers is a little fluid, pericardial fluid. 
Now, if you have the unfortunate sequel of 
these anticoagulant drugs of getting blood 
or bleeding into the pericardial cavity, you 
not only get blood in there, but it clots and 
eventually it restricts the movement of the 
heart. So you actually have compression of 
the heart. There have been a not insigni- 
ficant number of cases who have died as 4 
result of this complication of the use of these 
drugs. These drugs may be quite valuable 
but we must always remember that these 
drugs are not harmless drugs. 
Contraindications to use 


In certain conditions these drugs should 
not be used. For instance, with a patient 
who has a peptic ulcer who has ever bled 
these are drugs not to use because it may 
start bleeding again. In a noncomplicated 
peptic ulcer, the risk may be a little greater 
than in normal persons, but if there is an 
indication, such as a pulmonary thrombosis 
or embolism, it is probably all right to use 
them. In patients who have liver disease, 
these drugs are not very safe to use. In pa- 
tients who have various blood diseases, these 
drugs may be dangerous to use. So you see. 
there is a whole list of conditions in which 
these drugs may actually be hazardous. One 
last word, in certain rat poisons they are 
using an anticoagulant called warfarin. 
What happens is that the rat eats this drug 
and then he bleeds internally and dies. The 
rat poison takes advantage of the toxic effect 
of these anticoagulant drugs. It is true, too, 
that there has been quite a few suicides re- 
ported already in which these drugs have 
been taken and caused internal hemorrhage 
and death. 

Dr. SHaptro. In a service-connected case 
that dies or gets a complication from these 
drugs, there would be no difficulty in getting 
service connection for the complication, In 
a non-service-connected case a section 31 
does not apply unless poor judgment was 
used in using it in liver disease or an ulcer 
or in other conditions in which the drug is 
generally contraindicated, 

Dr. Brick. If there is not the indication, a 
lifesaving indication for its use or if there 
was a contraindication to its use, the doctors 
exercising this reasonable caution should 
have known about, then there would be the 
possibility of a section 31 case. But if a non- 
service-connected veteran goes into the hos- 
pital with a myocardial infarction and the 
judgment of the doctor taking care of him 
as used in average civilian practice, the drug 
is commonly used. If he gets a complica- 
tion of it, there would be no section 31 case. 
Many doctors are being pressured into using 
these drugs by families because they read 
about it in the newspapers, they go to the 
doctor and say, Why isn’t my relative get- 
ting an anticoagulant?” Many doctors use 
them routinely because of this very fact, and 
also because of the apparently favorable 
medical reports. 


How Big Is the Federal Dudget? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day there is one topic that is of prime 
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importance to every American taxpayer, 
and that is the size of the national budg- 
et. The taxpayer today knows the effect 
of the size of the budget upon his own 
Pocketbook, and he realizes as never be- 
fore in American history that the tre- 
Mendous tax load he is carrying can 
never be lightened unless the national 
budget is drastically reduced. 

But just how big is the budget today? 
How can it be judged by simplified com- 
Parison? 

John D. Garwood, professor of eco- 
Nomics at Fort Hays State College, Kans., 
has undertaken the task of such com- 
Parison to show exactly how large the 
budget is in terms that can be clearly 
Understood now at a time when even the 
Word billion“ has ceased to have mean- 
ing, and I believe Professor Garwood's 
article which follows deserves the 
thoughtful consideration of all Members 
of Congress: 

How Lance Is THE BUDGET?— MEASURING THE 
Size or Our NATIONAL DEBT 
(By John D. Garwood) 

In the last 3 fiscal years, 1954, 1955. 1956. 
the United States Government spent 8193 
billion, In 152 years from the time of 
George Washington's first inauguration in 
1789 to 1940, the Government spent $167 
billion. 

In a single month in 1956, the Government 
spent almost twice as much as the total costs 
Of the Government during the 4 years of 
the Civil War. 

In the fiscal year closing June 30, 1956, 
Federal spending exceeded the combined 
Cost of all United States wars prior to World 
War II. The 2-year cost of World War I 
Was $31 billion. The Government now 
spends more than that in 6 months. 

History tells us that Government func- 
tions and costs never stop growing. Postwar 
spending never goes back to prewar spend- 
ing. Nine million dollar budgets were the 
Tule prior to the War of 1812. The budget 
Was twice that following the war. 

After the Civil War the budget was over 
3 times the prewar budgets of $60 million to 
$70 million. 

Federal expenditures were about $350 mil- 
lion annually before the Spanish-American 
War, more than a half billion dollars an- 
nually following the war. 

Before World War I, United States Govern- 
Ment spending was about $700 million per 
Year, It was about four times that after 
the war. ; 2 

Before World War II. during the thirties, 
spending by the Government ranged from 
$6 billion to $9 billion per year. From 1946 
to 1950, following World War II, expenditures 
baht in the neighborhood of 840 billion per 

ear. 

Following Korea, expenditures rose to 
around $65 billion per year. 

Pro expenditures for the fiscal year 
1957 (July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957) are set 
at approximately #66 billion. The Presi- 
dent's budget set forth in 1,534 pages of 
finely printed material, weighs In at about 
6 pounds or about three-fourths of a billion 
dollars per ounce. 

It is so large, It covers so many fields of 
human endeavor, put together through tens 
Of millions of man-hours, that no one, not 
€ven the Budget Director, can possibly fully 
comprehend it. 

How large is the budget? How much is 
866 billion? Large is a relative term. Any- 
thing is large or small only when compared 
to something else. Thus, the point of a 
Pin is large when compared to an atom, an 
elephant when compared to a cat, etc. 

The magnitude of the budget is indicated 
when we realize that the budget is large 
regardless of the economic unit we use for 
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comparison. It dwarfs other economic in- 
stitutions and functions with which we are 
familiar. It is like comparing the Hoover 
Dam to a child-made dam in the gutter of a 
street after a rain. 

If total Federal spending were made in 
dollar bills, laid end to end, they would 
reach 6,250,000 miles. This would encircle 
the earth 250 times or make 13 round trips 
to the moon. 

Federal spending for the fiscal year 1956 
is equivalent to the income made by people 
in the Pacific Coast States, the Rocky Moun- 
tain States, plus the States of North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri, or a 
total of the income of the people in the 20 
Western States. 

It is over twice as large as the amount of 
currency in circulation. It is three times 
larger than the amount of gold held in 
Treasury vaults. 

If paid out as a bonus to every wage earner, 
it would put more than a $1,000 in every 
wage earner’s pocket annually. 

It is over eight times the amount spent for 
all purposes for elementary and secondary 
education in 1 year. 

It is between 6 and 7 times greater than 
the income before taxes of all corporations 
in the United States with earnings of $10 
million or more during the year. 

It is over three times larger than the profits 
before taxes of all manufacturing companies 
in the United States for 1955. It is between 
6 and 7 times as great as all automobile, 
motortruck, and bus sales in the United 
States In 1955. 

Federal spending is over four times as great 
as all epending for housing in the United 
States in 1955. 

The interest on the national debt alone, an 
annual charge of between $6.5 and $7 billion, 
is greater than all money spent on private 
education and research and religious and 
welfare activities for a year. 

In the past decade, we have been assailed 
by billion-dollar figures from governmental 
sources so frequently that the figures have 
little meaning. It is only when we translate 
these figures into comparisons with other 
economic data that they become meaningful 
and capable of understanding. 

The Federal budget remains the giant 
among the pygmies. It is so monstrous as 
to defy reasoned comment. There is no 
way to get hold of it. It is too complicated 
and vast for any one mortal mind to conceive 
it in its entirety. 

The Frankenstein monster of our own 
creation has escaped the bonds of control. 
It dominates rather than being dominated. 
It commands rather than responding to com- 
mands. It governs the economy with its 
taxes and concomitant expenditures. It 
stands as an incomprehensible monstrosity 
of America's creeping retreat from political 
and economic control to tyranny through 
ignorance and bureaucratic control. 


— ä — 


Some Have False Idea of Power 


Preference Clause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March-11, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the pri- 
vate power companies recently have been 
publishing advertisements attacking the 
power preference clause in the reclama- 
tion law. This power preference for 
municipalities, irrigation districts, and 
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other public agencies has existed in our 
law for over 50 years and has been re- 
affirmed some 13 times by "Congress in 
separate enactments. A good deal of 
misconception exists about the prefer- 
ence clause, and the private power com- 
panies have done their best by high- 
paid advertisements to make the confu- 
sion worse. The Sacramento Bee of 
March 5, 1957, had an excellent editorial 
on the subject, and I include it in the 
che for the information of the Mem- 
rs: 


Some Have FALSE IDEA OF POWER-PREFERENCE 

. CLAUSE 

Perhaps the most misunderstood provision 
of Federal reclamation law is the so-called 
power-preference clause. This is so because 
a false conception of it has been nourished 
and encouraged by the private-power lobby. 

The statute, enacted more than 50 years 
ago, provides that in the purchase of elec- 
tricity generated at the Government's recla- 
mation projects, preference shall be given 
to Federal agencies and to public districts. 

This determines only who has first call 
on the power. The provision has nothing 
to do with the price or other conditions. 

In the Central Valley project the Recla- 
mation Bureau, in accordance with law and 
policy, established a power-rate schedule 
sufficient to pay back the Government's in- 
vestment in 50 years, plus 3 percent interest, 
plus operation and maintenance costs, plus 
depreciation. 

This is the price of the power whether it 
is purchased by the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
a public agency such as the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal Utility District, or by the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. 

Until recently the PGE was the largest 
purchaser of CVP power and still is a major 
customer, . 

The rate schedule for firm CVP power Is 
the same for all customers, private or public. 
The only difference is that public agencies, 
such as SMUD, have a priority in the right 
to buy the low-cost energy. 8 

The FGE, incidentally, has been purchas- 
ing dump power at Shasta at less than half 
the price of firm Shasta power sold to EMUD. 

And how much the retail customer pays 
for CVP power depends on the profits exacted 
between the time the power leaves the Goy- 
ernment busbars or transmission lines and 
the time it reaches the householder's meter 
box. 

The contention that the people of Ver- 
mont or Missouri are helping to pay for the 
low power rates enjoyed by the customers 
of SMUD, a large Shasta purchaser, is just 
private power company propaganda. 

Fact is Federal power and water projects 
cost the Government nothing, for the cost 
of each is repaid by the power and water 
customers. 

Actually the Government makes a profit 
from the power projects because money ad- 
vanced for these projects draws 3 percent 
interest which is paid into the United States 
Treasury. 


Revolt of Public Opinion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 6, 1957 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in Con- 
gress Weekly of March 4, 1957, makes 
interesting reading. 
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REVOLT oF PUBLIC OPINION 


We are witnessing these days a remarkable 
phenomenon on the American political 
scene: An administration which has long 
basked in the sun of public approbation and 
whose foreign policy has hitherto been vir- 
tually immune to criticism has suddenly had 
to contend with an aroused public opinion 
protesting its Middle East policy. Few crises 
in recent years have stirred the American 
people as has the one involving Israel, and 
there is no denying the fact that the weight 
of opinion is against officia] administration 
policy, despite the huge personal popularity 
of the President and his active intervention 
to win public support for the policy line con- 
ducted by his Secretary of State. r- 

We believe the conscience of America has 
been troubled by this issue because the prob- 
lem goes beyond the usual considerations of 
power politics and the conflicts of nations. 
Thére is a moral issue involved here to which, 
more than anything else, the American peo- 
ple has responded. Since the, early days of 
November, when Israel crushed the hostile 
Egyptian forces poised on her borders only 
to have the political fruits of victory snatched 
from her hands largely through United States 
intervention, American public opinion has 
moved steadily toward the realization that, 
far from being unjustified aggression, Israel's 
action was dictated by the fundamental law 
of nations—the right to survival and defense 
against the threat of annihilation. 

In face of the stubborn and shortsighted 
administration policy of appeasement of the 
Arab rulers, which has risked the alienation 
of our closest allies and large bodies of opin- 
ion in the free world, American protests have 
grown steadily stronger until they resulted 
in the loud outcry in the Congress and the 
press against pressuring Israel further to give 
up her demand for security guarantees. The 
issue became crystallized and sharply etched 
when the Afro-Asian bloc in the United 
Nations proposed the imposition of worldwide 
sanctions against Israel—an action which 
would in effect punish a nation for the crime 
of insisting on nonbelligerency. An excel- 
lent gage of popular opinion in the United 
States is provided by the statement of our 
former Ambassador to Italy, Clare Boothe 
Luce, whose support of the Elsenhower Ad- 
ministration has been consistent and whose 
husband's publications have not been noted 
for partiality to Israel. Mrs. Luce, moving 
directly to the heart of the problem, told the 
press: 

“The specific issue is whether it's moral 
or immoral to protect one’s self. All this talk 
in and out of the U. N. about the immorality 
or morality of firing the first shot seems to 
me to fly in the face of history, common- 
sense, logic, and patriotism. The cardinal 
principle of a statesman is that his nation 
has a right to survival and if survival depends 
on its getting there ‘fustest with the mostest’ 
for the sake of its own nationhood it must 
take the offensive. The question is not the 
morality of the Israeli offensive but what 
Israel should do and what we intend to do to 
guarantee its survival in the future. 

“On principle the question of defensive 
and offensive war has been much confused 
since every nation must go on the offensive 
if it feels that to go on the defensive would 
cost its survival. * In the case of Israel, 
the imposition of sanctions would be to 
brutally punish a small nation which has 
been counted among our friends while con- 
doning larger nations whose aggressive ac- 
tions have not depended on survival.” 

The spectacle of the nations of the world 
imposing their power on a tiny country fight- 
ing for survival while the larger powers 
ignore U. N. resolutions with impunity was 
apparently too much to stomach and a wave 
of protest has consequently swept the na- 
tion. But we need to remember the essence 
of both the moral and political problem in 
the present crisis concerns not so much the 
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Soyiet Union or Hungary or India—legiti- 
mate as our protests here are—but Egypt. 
It is Egypt which has led the campaign of 
murder and terrorism against Israeli citi- 
zens; it is Egypt which has repeatedly broken 
International law by blockading interna- 
tional waterways; it is Egypt which has time 
and again violated U. N. resolutions and de- 
fied the world community; it is the Egyptian 
dictator who by his inordinate ambitions 
and unconscionable manipulations has 
thrown the Middle East into a turmoil in- 
viting another world war. The real moral 
outrage has been the spectacle of Egypt be- 
ing assigned the role of the innocent victim 
awaiting justice from the*world. It is this 
incongruous reversal of roles and of values 
that needs to be righted. 

This task will confront the international 
community—and our own Government in 
particular—even if the threat of sanctions 
against Israel is allowed to die the death it 
deserves. The revolt of American public 
opinion is aimed at the entire record of the 
Eisenhower administration in the Middle 
East, a record of appeasement of and capitu- 
lation to the violent passions of an Arab 
nationalism whose essential character is 
anarchic and xenophobic. 


Revised Federal Land Policy Denies 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o: 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
door writer spoke for conservationists 
everywhere when he told delegates to the 
22d North American Wildlife Conference 
that the agreement under which the De- 
partments of the Army and Interior are 
failing to acquire land for public recrea- 
tion development around Federal reser- 
voirs should be voided and we should 
return to the multiple-use concept of 
resource development. 

George X. Sand, of Deerfield Beach, 
Fla., also called for complete revision of 
the Coordination Act to give the Fish 
and Wildlife Service a voice equal to the 
Corps of Engineers in public-works proj- 
ect planning. 

We will be hearing more from conser- 
vationists as a result of Mr. Sand's paper 
which, edited to conform to the allow- 
able limit on extension, follows: 

REvIseD FEDERAL LAND POLICY DENIES 
DEVELOPMENT < 
(A paper presented by George X. Sand at the 
3d general session of the 22d North 

American Wildlife Conference, Washington, 

D. C., March 6, 1957) 

I am grateful for this opportunity to dis- 
cuss one of the important problems facing 
conservationists today. 

I come not as an expert legal or adminis- 
trative adviser, or as a qualified fish and 
wildlife biologist. 

However, I do feel that I can speak for many 
of America’s 25 million sportsmen. For the 
past 17 years, as a freelance outdoor writer 
for the national magazines, I have hunted 
and fished with these men and women. 

Because my income depends upon it, I 
have listened closely whenever and wherever 
I met them. : 

And I can tell you today that a great 
many of these voting citizens are not only 
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troubled, they are angered, by the new joint 
land acquisition policy of the Army Corps 
of Engineers and the Department of the In- 
terior. They don't like it. 

That's why I felt justified in traveling 
several thousand miles to show you why 
this joint policy for land acquisition on 
reservoir projects, as it was approved by the 
Secretary of the Army and the Secretary 
of the Interior on January 13, 1954 (Order 
No. 2744), is both unfair and unsound. 

In fact, many of our aroused sportsmen 
feel that the Congress should examine closely 
not only this joint policy (which is, after 
all, but an interagency agreement, and not 
& law) but also, while they are at it, the 
entire 1946 Coordination Act (Public Law 
732). 

But let's begin by considering the con- 
troversial new land policy. 

First, it robs our citizens of the many 
existing Army engineer and Bureau of Recla- 
mation projects, public projects which their 
taxes have already paid for. 

s 


* * * . 


By means of reconveyance bilis that can 
be, and seyeral of which already have been, 
presented to Congress * * * this joint pol- 
icy encourages the selling back of these 
tremendously improved, and very valuable, 
Federal reservoir lands to a favored few 
original owners at a very small fraction of 


their present worth. 


The new policy makes no provision for 
even the choicest of these irreplaceable wild- 
life and esthetically invaluable sites to re- 
main in public ownership (except it be the 
wish of the Secretary of the Army for them 
to be so retained, and I intend to give you 
a classic example a little later of exactly 
what type of cooperation we Florida sports- 
men got in this regard). 

Nor does it permit all interested parties, 
without distinction, to enter competitive 
bids, should they desire these attractive 
residential and commercial sites that have 
been created at public expense. 

Secondly, not only does the new policy 
provide for getting rid of our present price- 
less wildlife and recreational areas, it deals 
an additional crippling blow to conserva- 
tion by providing inadequate public use of 
any new project that may be built. 

The Corps of Engineers will acquire only 
flowage easements for lands that will be 
periodically inundated. Henceforth they 
can purchase in fee title only those lands 
that will actually be flooded permanently. 

No longer will there be acquisition of rea- 
sonable surrounding land areas in depth 
above the high water mark to offer prime 
wildlife management opportunities for State 
and Federal wildlife agencies. 

Instead, a smail number of fortunate 
Property owners will own and control most 
of the shorelines of such large reservoirs 
built at public expense in the future. one 
can almost see the marching array of no 
trespassing signs as they hold at bay our 
steadily increasing populations from such 
vitally needed recreation sites. 

Let's review briefly what led up to this 
serious state of affairs. 

As we know, the Democratic administra- 
tion fathered a comprehensive plan for the 
multiple use, and hence the maximum good, 
of all the lands and waters of this Nation. 

This program, which began in the late 
thirties and reach full bloom in the period 
1946-52, saw the passage of a series of laws 
which expanded significantly the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Forest Service and 
other Federal agencies. 

One of these, Public Law 732, popularly 
known as the Coordination Act, was to 
prove & particularly good law. It provided, 
for the first time that the other Federal 
agencies should “consult” with the United 
States Pish and Wildlife Service whenever 
a Federal project was undertaken. 

In other words, the idea—and surely it 
was a sound one—was to encourage an 
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“equal partnership” for fish and wildlife in 
Water resources development, along with 
flood control, navigation, drainage, irriga- 
tion, power, and other uses. 

Unfortunately, Public Law 732 did not 
then, nor does it today, go far enough. In- 
stead of providing for the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service to stand on its own 
two feet and demand that our priceless wild- 
life resources be given equal consideration 
along with flood control, navigation and all 
the rest, the Service is obliged to still ride 
along today on the “‘shirt-tails” of such 
Other Federal agencies, accepting their hand- 
Outs of operating funds and similar assist- 
ance, if and when given. 

Nevertheless, this weak Coordination Act 
did set the stage for the multiple-use con- 
cept of advancing fish and wildlife. I'd 

to cite one quick example of just how 
Much this could mean. 

I recently read an old report published in 
1953 by the Omce of River Basin Studies, 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

report dealt with Harry Strunk Lake, a 
eral project area located in a small trib- 
Utary of the Republican River in south- 
Western Nebraska. ~ 
This was the area of the dust bowl of the 
les, an area subjected to occasional flash 
floods which damaged life and property in 
the small farming communities located along 
the stream courses. 

Harry Strunk Lake was not spectacular. 
Built in 1949 for flood control and irrigation 
Purposes, it boasted less than 2,000 acres. 
There are many more impressive examples 
Of Federal reservoirs. 

In line with the liberal land- acquisition 
Policy of that era, a generous purchase of. 
Peripheral lunds (subsequently transferred to 
the Nebraska Game, Forestation, and Parks 
Commission) provided the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service an outstanding oppor- 

ty to plan and develop this area for wild- 
life benefits. 

The reservoir was opened to fishing for the 
first time in. 1952. During that first year, an 
estimated 55,000 fishermen took advantage 
Of this new recreational opportunity. 

Happily, they spent about $174,000. A sur- 
vey made in the nearby town of Cambridge 
(Population 1,352 persons) revealed that out 
Of the 50 businesses of every kind located 

re 41 stated that their volume had been 
directly, or indirectly, affected by the new 


ry. 

In fact, the community's gross business in- 

Creased approximately $50,000 in that 1 year. 

no doubt, exceeded the combined flood- 
Control and irrigation benefits. And the ex- 
cellent hunting of that year was not evalu- 
&ted and included. 

This was a good Federal project, Should 
One travel Nebraska's Republican Velley to- 
Gay, he can see how this project has 
_ Made verdant the lives and increased the 

Joy of living for thousands of peopie in that 

. Vicinity. 

Yet, under today’s new policy, this project 
Could not be built in this manner. 

Strunk Lake is butone example. 
You can find many others in our 95 Federal 
Teservoirs, with more than 1,600,000 acres of 
land around them available for fish and wild- 
life management. 

And keep in mind that not one of those 


tal was already public lands.) 
Most of us agree today that probably more 
land was condemned for Government use at 
hese Projects than was primarily required 
to complete them. Local governments com- 
D as these federally acquired lands were 
removed from State and county tax rolls. 
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Despite the great public good being done, 
thousands of the one-time owners under- 
standably resented the enforced sale of their 
land for Government use, even though they 
were fairly paid, and many of them subse- 
quently benefited from now owning re- 
maining properties that adjoined the im- 
proved Federal reservoirs. 

Probably the TVA stands out as the great- 
est example of this multiple-use program. 
Whether we agree with the TVA in principle 
or not, this physically, economically and so- 
cially eroded valley was converted, as a result 
of complete control exercised by Federal 
agenctes, into a system of land use and natu- 
ral resource development which was most 
comprehensive in its approach. Surely, 
public use of the fishery in the TVA reser- 
voirs, for example, has since become world 
famous. 

Nevertheless, when a Republican adminis- 
tration took over in 1952, the TVA was de- 
scribed as “creeping socialism.” Apparently, 
the new administration felt that the old sys- 
tem led to large bureaucracies, that the con- 
struction agencies were usurping the rights 
of the Congress. 

Perhaps they were, I don't feel qualified 
to say. 

As a result of the administration change, 
however, we got this new Federal land acqui- 
sition policy (which, as I've said, is merely an 
interagency agreement, not a law). Hence- 
forth, it was made clear, when the Congress 
appropriated any money, it, and it alone, 
would say who was to benefit from such 
money. 

Well, that surely is American and the way 
it should be. Unfortunately, however, just 
like the original Coordination Act of the 
Roosevelt administration, this new setup is 
not nearly so sound for us sportsmen and 
conservationists as it could be. In fact, it 
offers several big problems. ý 

First, it seems hardly short of asinine that 
we should even think of selling the wildlife 
and recreational values of our hard-earned 
Federal project sites, or giving them away, 
if you prefer. 

On April 25, 1956, the Department of the 
Army proudly proclaimed in a news release 
that public use of recreation opportunities 
provided by its Corps of Engineers at such 
civil works projects had reached an all-time 
high of 61,132,000 persons during the calen- 
dar year 1955. 

That is a lot of people, well over one-third 
of our entire national population. These 
millions of Americans, both local and tourist, 
engaged in such outdoor activities at the 
project sites as camping, picnicking, swim- 
ming, fishing, boating, sailing, water skiing 
and hunting. 

Further, the Army admitted that the 
available facilities were being “outstripped 
by the increasingly large numbers of people,” 
who continued to come to these projects. 
And during these past 2 years the number 
undoubtedly has increased considerably. 

On top of that, under the present joint 
policy agreement between the Secretary of 
the Army and the Secretary of the Interior 
no access lands whatever are to be provided 
at future projects to accommodate those 
“increasingly large numbers of people.” 

Does that make sense to you? It doesn’t 
to me. Nor does it begin to make sense to 
the many angry citizens whom I meet in 
my travels about this country. 

Theoretically the reconveyance program 
has been set up to provide an exception and 
no sale in the case of those lands which, 
as determined by the Secretary of the Army, 
are needed for “public purposes.” 

But let's examine how this one-man 
power so given can work out in actual ap- 
plication. I am sure that many of you re- 
call that recent situation wherein the bull- 
headedness of Army Secretary Wilber M. 
Brucker and others in the Department of 
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the Army nearly cost us Florida sportsmen 
our wonderful 7,000-acre Jim Woodruff wild- 
life management area. 

Two reconveyance bills had been enacted 
during the first session of the 84th Con- 
gress. One applied to the Jim Woodruff 
Reservoir, the other to Alabama's Demopolis 
Reservoir. Conservation groups had not 
protested either one because the language 
specified that lands required for “public pur- 
poses” should not be reconveyed. 

It seemed clear that Congress previously 
had provided for recognition of wildlife man- 
agement and public recreation as “public 
purposes” in the Coordination Act (Public 
Law. 732) and in section 209 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1954. 

The Army insisted, however, that under 
Public Law 300 of the 84th Congress, 1st 
session, even the lands licensed to the State 
of Florida had to be sold back to the former 
owners. 

As the Wildlife Management Institute 
pointed out at the time, the Secretary of 
the Army should have decided that this 
small part of the shoreline was needed for 
public purposes. His refusal to make this 
decision meant that the Army was now con- 
tending that the “public purposes” specified 
in its approved general plan and license to 
the Florida agency was not “public purposes.” 

Im sticking to this questionable interpre- 
tation of the meaning of public purpose, and 
reneging on its approved general plan, the 
Army was overruling the urgent pleas of 
Governor LeRoy Collins, of Florida, the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, the forceful Wildlife Management 
Institute, the State-affillate of the nation- 
wide 3-million-member National Wildlife 
Federation, members of the Florida Outdoor 
Writers Association, and any other conser- 
vationist group who might choose to join in 
the battle, and there were plenty who did 
join. š 

Because the Secretary of the Army refused 
to budge from his unpopular position, and 
would not comply with the directive which 
several prominent attorneys agreed is in Pub- 
lic Law 300, Florida Congressman Bos SIKES 
was left with no alternative but to introduce 
another bill, which was subsequently ap- 
proved by the Congress and which mandated 
the Army engineers not to reconvey these 
lands desired for public purposes by the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, 

Following this startling incident there were 
those of us who found ourselves wondering 
whether this wasnt’ exactly the type of bu- 
reaucratic behavior that the present admin- 
istration had vowed to eliminate. 

I mentioned earlier that there are many 
conservationists who feel that the 
should not only correct such conditions as 
these but should also overhaul the entire Co- 
ordination Act while they are about it. 

Let's look at the weakness of this act in 
terms of what it does for the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The Service is, 
after all, our logical representative before the 
Congress. 

As nearly as I can determine, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service does not now have, nor has 
it ever had, the organization, nor the funds, 
nor the legal prestige to enable it to go before 
the Congress with a report comparable to the 
Corps of Engineers, as well founded as the 
Corps of Engineers, or with the backing that 
the Corps of Engineers enjoys. 

It is always a case of “too little, too late” 
for two reasons: First, insufficient funds; sec- 
ond, insufficient cognizance in the law of the 
right for fish and wildlife to receive equal 
consideration. 

Under the present law, the only thing the 
Fish and Wildlife Service can do is to recom- 
mend measures to mitigate losses. There is 
nothing in the law to insure that the other 
agencies must accept these recommendations, 
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The law just states they have to consider the 
Service's recommendations. 

I have often wondered how many times 
they actually do give such consideration. 

The Congress has indicated that it expects 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to stand on its 
own two feet as a planning agency. 

How? I'd like to know. 

For an effective equal partnership, it seems 
to me you must have not only comparable 
operating funds and manpower, but also 
equal knowledge. 

For example, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
cannot say what effect a specific project will 
have upon fish and wildlife until they ac- 
tually see the plans of how a river or other 
water surface is to be diverted or changed. 
Yet the Corps of Engineers, as soon as their 
plans are completed, usually sends them im- 
mediately to the office of the Chief Engineer 
to Washington. 

This same brand of limitation applies often 
where finances are concerned. Last year in 
my State the corps got about 30 times the 
Fish and Wildlife Service appropriation, Im 
speaking of funds for planning. How can you 
be equal partners on that basis? And I can 
only guess how many more employees they 
have, or how many more years they've been 
in office. : 

Why should this be? Why should thé fate 
of our tremendous wildlife resources be so 
determined by the Corps of Engineers, which 
admits its primary concern is navigation and 
flood control? 

This, I'd say, is something for Congress 
to think about. 

Also, in fairness, while we have spoken 
mainly here of the role played by the Army 
engineers’ the Congress should by no means 
see the Corps emerging as the greatest and 
almost sole barrier to future success. 

Detrimental disputes often arise with 
other concerned Federal agencies. Many 
of these interagency difficulties the Congress 
could resolve with a strong national water 
policy that would insure multiple-use de- 
velopment, 

Bad, too, are those cases where our State 
game and fish departments (and even ques- 
tionable policies of the Interior Depart- 
ment, itself) fail to take advantage of lands 
already acquired by the Corps of Engineers. 

Regardless whether loyal members of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service will admit it, the 
fact remains that they—and therefore we 
millions of sportsmen who logically look to 
them as the champions of our cause—must 
remain content today with such often re- 
luctant handouts, both financial and other- 
wise, from other Federal agencies. 

The truth of this was hinted at in a talk 
made by James T. McBroom, Coordinator, 
Office of River Basin Studies, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior, be- 
fore the International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners at 
Augusta, Ga., on September 12, 1955. 

Said McBroom: “The Coordination Act 
provides simply that an investigation and 
report shall be made by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the affected State fish and 
game department, and that this report shall 
accompany the engineering agency's project 
report transmitted to the Congress. 

“The decision basic to wildlife conserva- 
tion in these projects is made in the final 
analysis by the Congress., But Congress is 
not in the business of formulating plans 
for projects. That is the Job of the engi- 
neering agencies. 

“The decisions on wildlife conservation as- 
pects of a project are made by the same engi- 
neers responsible for the rest of the plan. 

“In short, our resulfs under the Coordina- 
tion Act must be obtained largely by success- 
Tul negotiation with the construction agen- 
cies, who are well aware of their legal option 
to adopt ar reject any particular conserva- 
tion measures that may be recommended.” 

That was the admission of the man whose 
very river basin studies office was first estab- 
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lished by this basically good, yet sadly weak, 
Public Law 732, passed by the 79th Congress 
in 1946. 

In view of these and other existing circum- 
stances, which jeopardize conservation and 
our priceless fish and wildlife resources, we 
millions of sportsmen nationwide should 
recommend forcibly to the Congress the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) That the joint policy for land acquisi- 
tion on reservoir projects, order No. 2744, as 
approved by the Secretaries of the Army and 
the Interior Department, be declared void 
and a return made at once to the multiple- 
use concept. - 

Meanwhile, it should also be recommended 
that the Congress amend the Coordination 
Act, so that: 

(2) The Fish and Wildlife Service can be 
recognized under Federal laws as having an 
equal voice in all public-works projects. 

Let's see conservation, and, hence the 
Service, “standing on its own two feet,” as 
the Congress has decreed. Yes, but let the 
Congress first make provision for this. 

You can't be an equal partner when you 
actually remain “the flea on the tail of the 
dog.” 

(3) Let legislative and administrative ma- 
chinery be set up to provide the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and the interested State 
agencies also, both the time and the funds to 
prepare effective fish and wildlife plans—cor- 
related with other agency plans as these are 
submitted to the Congress. 

And take all necessary steps to encourage 
the Federal and State agencies to accept the 
responsibility of administering new fish and 
Wildlife projects. Right now they are often 
unprepared, and, hence, understandably re- 
luctant, to do so. 

As a result, we don’t get these badly needed 
Wildlife and recreational areas. 

(4) Make certain that the cost of such nec- 
essary developments for fish and wildlife be 
a project cost. 


Why We Lost China—The Inside Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the tragedy behind the loss of 
free China to the world is well tald in 
an article that recently appeared in Hu- 
man Events of March 9. Mr. Don Loh- 
bick, in a biography on Patrick J. Hurley, 
tells the story in a concise manner, The 
ale in question is included at this 
point: 


Wuy We Lost CHINA—THE INSIDE STORY 


Pat Hurley’s purpose in going to China, 
first as personal representative of the Presi- 
dent and later as American Ambassador, was 
to uphold the political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of China—and directives so 
ordered. But at Yalta the principles of lib- 
erty, self-government, and territorial integ- 
rity had been abandoned by the United 
States; the career diplomats (George Atche- 
son and John Stewart Service) that Hurley 
had relieved from duty in China because 
they were undermining the American policy 
were not reprimanded by the State Depart- 
ment, but were instead promoted to super- 
visory positions. 

Within the State Department in Washing- 
ton, personnel changes had been taking place 
among those persons directly concerned with 
the conduct of far-eastern affairs. Joseph 
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Grew had resigned as Under Secretary, to be 
replaced by Dean Acheson; John Carter Vin- 
cent was advanced from Chief of the Divi- 
sion of China Affairs to Director of the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs; George Atcheson, who 
had been relieved from duty at the Embassy 
in Chungking, was Vincent's special assist- 
ant; John Stewart Service, recalled from 
China at Ambassador Hurley’s insistence, Was 
in the Personnel Section. Now, in September 
1945, it was announced that George Atcheson 
and John Stewart Service were being sent 
to Tokyo to act as diplomatic advisers to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

This meant more than the fact that two 
men who had been sent home because of 
their lack of sympathy with the American 
policy were being advanced to potentially im- 
portant positions where they could exercise 
control over American policy. Of even greater 
significance, it was an indication of the ad- 
ministration's attitude toward the whole pol- 
icy of loyaity to the United States. In Wash- 
ington, on June 7, 1945—just a matter of 
weeks after Hurley demanded that John Serv- 
ice be recalled from China, where he was 
visiting Communist headquarters in Yenan— 
the FBI arrested 5 men and 1 woman on 
charges of conspiracy to violate the espionage 
laws. These six persons were: Philip Jaffe, 
publisher of a small Communist magazine 
called Amerasia which was used to promote 
the cause of the Chinese Communists and 
criticize the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment; Kate Mitchell, editor of Amerasis; 
Mark Gayn, a free-lance Journalist who spe- 
cialized in Asiatic affairs; naval Heutenant 
John Roth, who had been a research worker 
on Amerasia and had recently served in Na- 
val Intelligence; Emmanuel Larsen, a special- 
ist in the State Department's China Affairs 
Division; and John Stewart Service. 

For some time, documents labeled re- 
stricted” and “top secret” had been disap- 
pearing from the files of the State Depart- 
ment and other Government agencies. Moré 
than 1,700 such documents had vanished. 
Then material from these secret files began 
appearing in articles in Amerasia—in some 
cases entire documents appeared verbatim— 
and in articles written by Mark Gayn which 
appeared in other magazines. When arrested, 
these persons had some of the secret stolen 
documents in their possession. 

Service was not indicted; and the whole 
affair was buried under a cloud of secrecy. 

The appointment of Service and Atcheson 
to General MacArthur's staff was of consid- 
erably more political importance in China 
than it was in the United States, it showed 
plainly, to both Chiang Kai-shek and Mao. 
what Asia could expect from the State De- 
partment and the administration. 

Shortly after his return to Washington, 
in a meeting with President Truman and 
Secretary Byrnes, on October 13, 1945, Hurley 
said that he wanted to resign as Ambassador 
to China—because he was not receiving 
proper support for the American policy 
which he had been sent to China to make 
effective. Truman and Byrnes both urged 
Hurley to reconsider, to return to China to 
finish the job of transition from war to peace 
in Asia. Concerning the diplomats with 
whom he had difficulty, Truman said that 
Hurley could fire anyone that interfered. 

“Why?” Hurley asked, “I only make them 
stronger by firing them.” And he reminded 
the President that the men who had been 
relieved from duty in China had all been 
transferred to positions from which they 
were able to nullify his efforts to make effec- 
tive the policy which Truman said he ap- 
proved for China. 

In their several conferences, Pat Hurley 
again and again asked the Secretary of State 
for either a public statement or a written 
statement of American policy in China, but 
no such definitive statement was issued. 

On Monday, November 26, 1945, a series of 
events united to bring to a climax the con- 
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flict between Pat Hurley and the forces op- 
erating within the State Department, be- 
tween America's traditional policy of sup- 
Porting Chinese independence and the Yalta 
Policy of restoring imperialist control over 
that country: 

1. Secretary of State Byrnes had declared 
Privately that he would prefer to have an 
Ambassador in China who agreed completely 
With the Yalta and Potsdam policies. | 

2. The Secretary of State had stated to a 
Member of the Chinese delegation to the 
United Nations that, now that the war was 
Over, he was thinking of giving the Chung- 

diplomatic post to a deserving Demo- 
Crat. When Wang Shih-chieh returned to 
China from a conference of the Foreign Min- 
isters of the United Nations, he stated that 
Byrnes had made it known that Hurley 
would soon be replaced by a deserving Demo- 
erat who would go along with the present 
American policy in China. 

3. An article appeared in the Communist 
Daily Worker, based on secret and confiden- 
tial information sent from China by the 
Ambassador. 

Here was a clear indication that it was 
impossible to send confidential information 
to the President or the Secretary of State 
Without the danger of having it turned over 
to propagandists to be used to defeat Ameri- 
Can policy. What, Hurley asked himself, 
Was an American's duty in such a situation? 

Byrnes tried to persuade the Ambassador 
Not to resign. Byrnes again insisted that 
both he and the President upheld traditional 
American policy toward China. But no pub- 
lie announcement or written statement of 
Policy could be procured, so Hurley handed 
the Secretary his letter of resignation: 

“My Dran Mr. Present: I hereby resign 
as Ambassador to China. In tendering my 
resignation I wish you to known that I am 
in agreement with the foreign policy outlined 
by you in your recent Navy Day address. 

“In the higher echelon of our policy-mak- 
ing officiais, American objectives were nearly 
always clearly defined. The astonishing fea- 
ture of our foreign policy is the wide discrep- 
ancy between our announced policies and 
Our conduct of international relations. 

“The professional foreign service men sided 
With the Chinese Communist armed party 
and the imperialistic bloc of nations whose 
Policy it was to keep China divided against 
herself. 

“The Hydra-headed direction and confu- 
sion of our foreign policy in Washington dur- 
ing the late war is chargeable to the weak- 
ness of our Foreign Service. If our Foreign 
Service had been capable of understanding 
and sympathetic effectuation of our an- 
nounced war aims, it would not have failed 
50 completely to couple our logistical strength 
with our foreign policy to obtain commit- 
ments to the principles for which we claimed 
to be fighting from the nations to which we 
Save the strength of our productivity and 
manpower. 

“America’s economic strength has been 
Used all over the world to defeat American 
Policies and interests. This is chargeable to 
& Weak American Foreign Service.” 

By his dramatic method of resigning, Am- 
bassador Hurley made a bold attempt to 
focus the glaring light of publicity on the 
Shadows of subversion within the gloomy 
State Department Building, and thereby to 
force a thorough investigation. The only 
Solution to the situation, the only effective 
Solution, would be a nonpartisan congres- 
Sional investigation of the entire foreign- 
Policy dilemma—an investigation that would 
have the support of both political parties, 
the President, and the Secretary of State. 

g that merely his own word-of- 
mouth charges against the career diplomats 
Would not be enough to overcome the in- 
ertla of the administration and force the 
Senate to authorize an investigation of the 
Nation's foreign policy, Hurley presented to 


the Committee on Foreign Relations a list 
of 13 classified and encoded documents that 
would prove his accusation of anti-American 
influence within the Department of State. 

The documents were furnished to the Sen- 
ate committee by the State Department— 
but with the statement that it would be det- 
rimental to national security if they were 
released to the public. So Pat Hurley was 
denied the use of these reports and letters, 
some of which he had written himself, and 
all of which had been among the Amerasia 
papers which had been given or sold to the 
Communists and used by them. He was 
denied the use of the evidence that would 
have proved his charges and denied access 
to these documents by the very persons who 
would have been shown by them to be guilty. 
Of this action, Hurley says, “I say that these 
secret documents are available to all who 
oppose the principles that have made Amer- 
ica great. They are available to all who 
favor communism, imperialism, and all forms 
of totalitarianism, but none of the Amerasia 
papers are available to the American people.” 

The proposed investigation died, still- 
born—and when, on December 28, Secretary 
of State James Byrnes returned from the 
Foreign Minister's conference in Moscow 
(where, as President Truman admitted, we 
gained only an empty promise of further 
talks“), Pat Hurley had been so discred- 
ited—“plowed under” was his own descrip- 
tion—that the press services refused to print 
one word of a statement that he issued con- 
cerning the Moscow conference. 

To his countrymen, Pat Hurley could have 
asked, as did the Apostle Paul: “Am I there- 
fore become your enemy because I tell you 
the truth?” 


Do We Need United States Aid to 
Schools? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 23, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation’s schools are in great need of 
some types of Government aid. A good 
friend of mine, Mr. Ernest Tucker, has 
done a series of articles on this subject 
for the Chicago American. 

Because these articles have a bearing 
on the bill I introduced for student loans, 
I ask permission to insert this excellent 
series of three articles into the Recorp. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Chicago American of January 

3, 1957) 
Do WE NEED Unrrep STATES Arp To SCHOOLS? 
(By Ernest Tucker) 

Biggest debate at the upcoming session of 
Congress won't be foreign policy, arms re- 
duction, or even tax tuts. The hottest fight 
will center around that perennial hot potato, 
Federal aid to education. 

Both administration and opposition lead- 
ers predict that a school aid bill in some form 
will be passed this year. It is virtually cer- 
tain that the United States, for the first 
time, is going to step into the business of 
building schools 

The fight will revolve about these ques- 
tions: Who will get the money? How much? 
For what? How will it be given? What 
strings will be attached? 

PROPOSALS DRAW PROTESTS 

Proposals for Federal subsidies to States 

for building schools always have provoked 
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loud roars of protest from those who feared 
the heavy hand of Washington in local prob- 
lems of education. 

They see Federal interference on every 
level, from setting up reading programs to 
standards for accrediting teachers. The 
wealthier States—Illinois, Pennsylvania, New 
York, California, among others—are afraid 
Federal aid will mean they will be taxed 
to build schools in Mississippi and Arkansas. 

It has been increasingly obvious that some- 
thing has to be done. There is a nation- 
wide shortage of 300,000 classrooms. In 
spite of feverish building programs, the 
shortage is increasing at the rate of 50,000 
a year. ‘ 

Causes are not hard to find. During the 
depression years there were few schools built 
and during the war years practically none. 
When the postwar baby boom arrived, the 
country found itself with too few schools, 
and many of those old, obsolete or unsafe, 

EFFECTS OF CROWDING TOLD 


Results of the lack of school buildings are 
apparent in the Chicago area, especially in 
the mushrooming suburbs: Double-shift 
schools, overlarge classes, kindergartens 
eliminated, classes held in stores and base- 
ments. 

New classrooms are being built at a rate 
of 50,000 to 60,000 a year—but this just 
barely meets the swiftly growing school pop- 
ulation and doesn't reduce the overall 
shortage. 

It has been estimated that to provide ade- 
quate school space for the country's chil- 
dren would cost between $10 billion and $12 
billion. Obviously, say the legislators, this 
vast sum means some help from the National 
Government is needed. 

President Eisenhower has repeatedly asked 
for school aid in his annual messages. Up 
until now, every measure has been defeated, 
but in every year since the war, pressure for 
some kind of aid has mounted until it looks 
now as if 1957 is the year. 

Estimates of the amount and nature of aid 
differ, but legislators and spokesmen for the 
States agree on one thing: Any law should 
carry the strongest possible guaranties 
against a bureaucratized national school 
system directed from Washington. 

In recommending passage of a school aid 
bill introduced at the last session by Repre- 
sentative KELLEY, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor said: 

“The primary purpose is to find a method 
whereby the Federal Government can help 
States meet the classroom shortage and, at 
the same time, insure against Federal control 
or interference in the operation of school 
systems.” 

One of the biggest problems confronting 
those attempting to work out a bill is the 
wide variety in needs and resources among 
the States, and among the school districts 
in each State. 

As the school aid bill is shaping up, to be- 
come eligible for money the chief education 
officer in each State would have to submit a 
list of needs, giving each one a priority rat- 
ing, and specifying what local funds are 
available and what local plans are. 

Federal aid, according to plan, would be 
made available in three different ways: 

1. By Federal purchase of school bonds. 

2. By Federal help to State officials or 
agencies concerned with building schools; 
the Government would meet up to one-half 
of the basic debt service due for 1 year. 

3. By direct grant on the familiar match- 
ing-fund basis, under which the State would 
equal the Federal contribution. 

Loudest argument is likely to revolve 
around two opposed plans for distribution of 
the money. 

One, favored by the President and his 
spokesman, Welfare Secretary Folsom, calls 
tor ald to be given on the basis of need. 
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Under this scheme, the poorest States 
would get the most money. Congressmen 
from wealthier States are extremely chilly 
toward this idea. They claim the end re- 
sult would be that Illinois; for example, 
would be paying far more in taxes than it 
got in aid—in effect, no help at all but rather 
a drain. 

They favor aid on the basis of school popu- 
latlon, the number of children between the 
ages of 6 and 17. If a State had 5 percent of 
the total number of children between those 
ages in the country, it would get 5 percent 
of available Federal money—as simple as 
that. 

Possible solution is some formula based on 
the number of children in a State, funds 
available, percentage of the State budget 
normally devoted to education, and need, 

Although conceding that Federal money to 
build schools is badly needed and probably 
will come this year, some Congressmen fear 
that providing funds for construction will be 
only the first step in an ever-expanding pro- 
gram of funds for education. 

Another grim specter is the shortage of 
teachers, a specter growing grimmer 4s 
more and more children pour into the 
schools. The shortage extends from kinder- 
garten level through the universities. 

Another is the crying need for more scien- 
tists and engineers of all kinds. Our in- 
creasing lack of chemists, physicists, and re- 
searchers is especially appalling to those who 
view the number of scientists being devel- 
oped by the Soviet Union. 

One of the basic causes for our shortage 
of both teachers and scientists, according to 
experts, is the high cost of a college educa- 
tion, The problem of financing compels an 
estimated 200,000 college students per year 
to drop out of school. 

Several schemes have been advanced to 
correct the situation. All involve Federal 
money but not in the form of grants. These 
proposals, designed to let more young Ameri- 
cans complete their education, will be exam- 
ined in the next article in this series. 


[From the Chicago American of January 4, 
1957] 
THREE PLANS FOR UNITED STATES Am TO 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


(By Ernest Tucker) 


With the opening of the new Congress, one 
of the most complex problems it has to face 
is: What will we do about our schools? 

President Eisenhower has shown his inter- 
est in the problem by summoning a second 
nationwide conference on education this year, 
following the first mone House Conference 
of 1956. 

Public interest is demonstrated by the ever- 
increasing avalanche of letters and wires 
pouring in on the legislators, demanding 
United States action on every phase of edu- 
cation, from whether Johnny can read to 
financial support for small colleges. 

The whole question of Federal aid to edu- 
cation is a hot one. The Federal Government 
has been asked for direct grants to school 
systems, for a matching-fund deal with the 
States, for construction funds, and for money 
to pay teachers more. 

Opponents of Federal ald to education 
maintain that grants of money would be 
followed immediately by Federal control, 
and the schools and colleges subjected to 
political pressures and whims, 

Those pressing for some form of aid cite 
desperate shortage of classrooms arid teach- 
ers, especially teachers of technical sub- 
jects; the plight of the smaller colleges, 
many of which are closing their doors; and 
the inability of some States to provide ade- 
quate schools. 

One problem the attention of 
both legislators and educators is the grow- 
ing cost of higher education, which is pre- 
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venting many brilliant students from going 
to college. 

Oddly, three different people have come 
up in recent months with a carefully worked 
out answer to this problem. None of the 
3 knew about the other 2, but all arrived 
at the same conclusions through independ- 
ent study. 

Their plans differ in detail, but are essen- 
tially similar. 

The three are Representative Cora KNUT- 
son, Democrat, of Minnesota, a freshman 
Congresswoman last session; E. D. Oden- 
baugh, a Pittsburgh accountant; and Wil- 
liam W. Cavanaugh, a Cleveland attorney. 

Mrs. Knourson introduced a bill, H. R. 
11414, in May 1956, which contained three 
major provisions of the scheme. Odenbaugh 
and Cavanaugh have been working inde- 
pendently to find support for their plans. 

All three plans are designed to help su- 
perior students finance college educations 
through loans from the Federal Government. 

Basically the plan works like this: 

A Federal agency would be set up to 
handle the matter. Any young person want- 
ing to go to college could apply to the agency 
for a loan. To be eligible, he must qualify 
as to ability. 

When he passes, he may be given a loan to 
attend the college or university of his choice. 

All three plans emphasize that the student 
may attend any school meeting educational 
standards. In the case of Illinois the stand- 
ards are set by the North Central Association. 

This would prevent funds from going, for 
example, to a quack school of the type of 
some of those set up after the war to get fat 
on GI loans. 

The top amount the student could borrow 
varies among the three plans, but would be 
about $1,500 a year. The student could bor- 
row part of that if he needed only a few 
hundred. 

All the plans stress that this is a loan, not 
a gift, and would be repaid by the student 
during his working life. Major features of 
the plans are the long time of 9 and 
the low rate of interest. 

Cavanaugh figures: 

“Say you borrow $4,000 from the Govern- 
ment for 4 years of schooling. If you retire 
at 65, as most people do who get to retire, 
that gives you about 43 working years. 

“Divide the $4,000 by 43 and you come up 
with somewhat less than $100 a year, say $95. 
Of course, there would be in addition a small 
charge for interest and insurance.” 

The insurance would cover loans unpaid 
because of death or disability. 

Representative Knurson’s plan calls for 3 
percent yearly interest. Some financial ex- 
perts call these rates of interest far too small. 

Odenbaugh's idea envisions the whole 
thing handled through the social security 
office; the borrower is issued a special social 
security card. 

This device, Odenbaugh feels, would keep 
close track of the borrower throughout his 
career and make defaulting next to im- 
possible. 

Mrs. Knvutson’s bill provides for establish- 
ment of a national student loan board, con- 
sisting of three members appointed by the 
President from among “persons who are 
learned in the social sciences or are experi- 
enced student counselors.” 

Cavanaugh believes repayment should be 
made through the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
with the loans taking the form of a lien on 
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en. 

Odenbaugh said: 

“I have been getting opinions from college 
presidents on the plan, and they are all 
enthusiastic. 

“It would help the hundreds of thousands 
of young people whose talents are unde- 
veloped because of lack of opportunity for 
higher education. 
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“It would provide financial help to many 
colleges which are struggling to make ends 
meet. In view of the lack of college space, 
it is a tragedy to see some of these colleges 
close their doors. 

“The plan would take a crushing burden 
from parents who are sacrificing their own 
comfort to send their children to college.” 

Value of a college degree, Odenbaugh said. 
has been estimated at $100,000 to its pos- 
sessor. He asked: 

“Where could anyone get such repay- 
ment on an investment?” 

Cavanaugh stressed the benefit to the 
country of tapping the pool of brainpower ' 
and added; 

“How many potential engineers, scientists, 
doctors, teachers, or students of the humant- 
ties are in menial jobs because of lack of 
money?” 

Representative Smney Yares, of Dlinois, 
said in a letter to his constituents: 

“We want our sons and daughters to be 
well educated. And yet fully half of our 
young people having the intellectual capacity 
to continue their education beyond high 
school do not do so, for one reason or another. 

“Until this percentage is greatly improved, 
we will still have our Achilles’ heel.” 


[From the Chicago American of January 5, 
1957] 


NEED ron STUDENT-LOAN PLAN 
(By Ernest Tucker) 


Statistics showing the number of young 
Americans unable to finish their education 
are giving increasing concern to national 
leaders. 

Perhaps 200,000 a year drop out of school 
because of financial difficulties. Surveys 
have shown that of the top 20 percent in high 
school—the ones who must furnish leaders 
of the next generation—two-thirds never 
finish college. 

Of these above-average students, 1 in 5 
doesn’t even finish high school. Two more 
don't enroll in college. 

In testimony last summer before the Dem- 
ocratic national platform committee, for- 
mer Senator William E. Benton of Connecti- 
cut said: 

“The central and immediate challenge to 
America is to check the vast and tragic leak- 
age of so much of our best talent from our 
educational system.” 


NEED GROWS 


After World War I. the GI Bill of Rights 
invested $14 billion in education for veter- 
ans. GI benefits have ended, legislators 
point out, but the need for education con- 
tinues to grow. 

More and more Members of Congress are 
looking for some new formula which will 
give help to those young people who need it, 
without the shortcomings of the GI bill and 
without undue Federal interference with 
schools. 

Leaders of the administration are eyeing 
with concern the mass production in the 
Soviet Union of engineers and scientists par- 
ticularly. All agree that the answer of the 
United States cannot be state-controlled or 
compulsory college education. 

One possible answer has been found in a 
plan conceived independently by a Congress- 
woman, Representative Knurson, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, and two private citizens, E. D. 
Odenbaugh, of Pittsburgh, and W. W. Cava- 
naugh, of Cleveland. 

FEDERAL LOANS 


In general terms, all plans provide for 
Federal loans at low interest to qualified 
high-school graduates wishing to continue in 
college. 

The loans would permit the student to 
attend any accredited institution of his 
choice, State supported or private, and would 
be paid back by earnings after graduation. 
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Representative Knutson has introduced a 
Dill calling for a National Student Loan Act 
to set up an- agency for such loans. Cava- 
naugh and Odenbaugh are seeking public 
Support for their ideas. 

All admit the measure would mean crea- 
tion of another Federal agency or at least 
vast expansion of an existing one—perhaps 
Social Security—but all say that the plan 
would eliminate the greatest objection to 
direct Federal aid to schools: increasing 
Government control. 

Each student loan would be a transaction 
between the Government and an individual, 
in which the school would not be involved. 

Sponsors stressed other benefits of the 
Scheme; 

The money is not a give-away by a loan, 
Which in time would build up a large re- 
Volving fund. 

Small colleges now threatened with ex- 
tinction would be helped by the student loan 
money. They would be enabled to reverse 
the spiral which is heading them into dis- 
aster: lack of money forces them to curtail 
Courses and hire fewer teachers. Fewer 
Students are attracted, which in turn reduces. 
the money coming in. 

A great many young men and women now 
Unable to attend college would have become 

chers; the student loan scheme would en- 
able more teachers and college-level in- 
Structors to be trained, filling a crying need. 


SALARIES SMALL 


Small liberal arts colleges ‘now depend 
largely on liberality of alumni and private 
donations. Recently the Associated Colleges 
Of Illinois, representing 23 institutions, 
acknowledged receipt of their millionth dol- 
lar from corporations in the State. 

Such gifts help pay faculties, but even 
With outside aid faculty salaries remain 
Smail—average faculty salary in Illinois lib- 
eral arts colleges is $4,856. Instructors leave 
Campuses each year by the thousands to take 
much better paying jobs in industry. 

Proponents of the student loan program 
believe the pumping of Federal money into 

e colleges, via the loans, would enable 
them to raise instructor salaries and stop 
the drain. 

The plight of colleges, and the shortage 
Of teachers, are of course not the only prob- 
lems in education confronting the country. 


PLAN INCOMPLETED 


Funds also must be found to build more 
Classrooms. Dosegregation continues to con- 
dern a large segment of the population. Un- 
derlying it all is the battle of what consti- 
tutes education—traditional versus experi- 
Mental teaching and subject matter. 

But backers of the plan are convinced that 
the student loan program would help the 
Whole situation. 

Certain things remain to be worked out, 
they admit—for instance, an actuarial sur- 
vey would have to determine the rate of In- 
terest to be paid by the borrower. 

The plan might bring many more students 
into already overcrowded colleges, particu- 
larly in view of the rapidly increasing num- 

er of youths of college age, 

But, originators of the idea say, the fact 
that colleges might be overcrowded is not 
excuse for denying a college education to a 
Qualified student. Besides, the rebuttal is, 
loan money would help schools expand. 

WHO PAYS? 

There is one question in the student-loan 
Idea to which no one has yet provided a 
Satisfactory answer: What about girls? 

It would be manifestly impossible to re- 
Strict loans to boys. Yet of the young women 
Boing to college, the vast majority get married 
Within a few years and cease to be money 
earners, < 

Who, then, assumes the burden of their 
debt? Will a prospective husband be scared 
away if he learns he must take over as 
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much as $6,000 his fiancee owes the Govern- 
ment? 

Still, those favoring the plan are confident 
that such bugs“ can be worked out by ex- 
perts before the plan is legalized. 

The student-loan idea has won endorse- 
ment from a large number of educators and 
political leaders. In the coming session of 
Congress, Representative Knurson’s bill, 
which is now in committee, probably will be 
heard. 

Whether or not it goes any further, there 
is one thing sure: the student-loan idea, or a 
variation of it, is going to provoke wide dis- 
cussion in 1957. 


The Arab States: Syria and Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YCRK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 6, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the March 4, 1957, issue of Congress 
Weekly: 

THe Aras STATES: SYRIA AND LEBANON 

(By Joseph B. Schechtman) 


Long outdated western semantics still 
occasionally refer to Syria and Lebanon as 
“those twin Levant states.” In fact, how- 
ever, there is very little in common between 
the two neighboring republics. Indeed, there 
are many more elements of variance, even of 
contradiction and conflict, than of similarity 
between the two countries. 

The only feature common to both states 
is the utter heterogeneity of their respective 
populations. The 3,670,000 Syrians (among 
them 500,000 nomads) are a hodgepodge of at 
least 20 ethnic and religious groups, with 
the Ardbic language as the strongest unify- 
ing link. The Moslems are split into Sun- 
nites, Shi-ites, Allowais, Druzes and Ishmae- 
lites; and the Christians go even further in 
sectarianism; Maronites, Greek Orthodox, 
Greek Catholics, Jacobites, Protestants are 
but a fraction of the long register. 

The 1,300,000 Lebanese present no less 
motley a picture: the, largest group are the 
Maronites, then come Sunnites, Shi-ites, 
Greek Orthodox, Greek Catholics, Druzes, 
Armenian Orthodox, Armenian Catholics, 
Protestants. The ingredients are largely the 
same, but their proportion is different in 
each country. Syria is predominantly Mos- 
lem, while Lebanon maintains a precarious 
balance between her Christian and Moslem 
components. i 

There is little charm in being a minority in 
Syria. Minority groups are regarded as “fifth 
columns,“ and serve as scapegoats of every 
emotional outburst of Arab nationalism, 
Early in November last year a Day of Al- 
geria was proclaimed throughout Syria as a 
demonstration of Moslem solidarity with the 
Algerian rebels. In Aleppo the Moslem mob, 
with the connivance of the authorities, at- 
tacked and plundered local Catholic institu- 
tions, both religious and lay. Convents were 
destroyed, religious schools and the French 
Lycée laique were burned, 2 persons were 
killed and 19 wounded. 

Mass arrests among the Druzes and Allo- 
wais are common occurrences. Whole vil- 
lages haye been razed and property con- 
fiscated. The army has received a free hand 
in areas populated by these two minorities. 
Unrest among them is widespread, and the 
government is well aware of it. Of the 47 
men on trial in Damascus for high treason, 
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more than half are Allowais and Druzes. 
Significantly enough, the 60-page committal 
order charges the accused with intention to 
seize the Druze Mountains in southern Syria 
under the leadership of Emir Hassan al- 
Atrash, and the Allaweyeen Mountain area in 
northern Syria under Mohammed Marouf. 
Christians in Lebanon and Druzes in Israel 
have naturally protested against Syrian per- 
secutions of their coreligionists. 

The overwhelming majority of Syrians, in 
particular the peasantry, are simple and 
tenacious people, whose main concern is to 
be left alone. But most of the intelli- 
gentsia and the small upper and middle 
classes live in a delusionary world which re- 
calls the glorious past when, under the 
Ommeyad dynasty, Damascus was the center 
of an empire larger than Rome's. Their am- 
bition is to play a leading role in the Arab 
national movement. The relative smallness 
and backwardness of their country they try 
to compensate for by the violent passion of 
their nationalism and xenophobia. The 
Syrian Government is busily outdoing even 
its Egyptian and Saudian allies in the 
vehemence of its Arabism“ and its denuncia- 
tions of western imperialism and Zionism. 

It is also outdoing the Nasser regime in 
the directness and intensity of its pro-Soviet 
policy. The ruling military junta, though 
heavily leftist, is not Communist, nor are, 
of course, the majority of Syrians. But the 
Syrian Government has gone much further 
than any Middle Eastern country in endors- 
ing the Soviet line and severing all ties with 
the Western World, At the conference of 
the Arab League states in Beirut last No- 
vember, Syria adopted an all-out pro-Soviet 
stand even stranger than that of Egypt. 
Even the usually reticent State Department 
officials, who have long been depreciating 
all reports about Soviet penetration into 
Syria, felt compelled to admit that the 
Damascus regime was “already a virtual So- 
viet ally any may topple all the way into the 
Soviet camp.” 

For months, Soviet (predominantly Czech) 
arms have been pouring into Syria at an 
alarming rate. Their worth has been con- 
servatively estimated at $56 million, almost 
€0 percent of the country’s total 1956 budget: 
in 1957 the percentage is expected to be still 
higher. The quantity and intricacy of the 
weapons delivered appear to be beyond the 
capacity of Syria’s small and relatively un- 
trained army of 25,000 men. Soviet tech- 
nicians and instructors in considerable num- 
bers have been reported in several parts cf 
the country, In addition to the regular 
army, about 6,000 members of a quasi-mill- 
tary organization called the Young Valiants 
have been provided with short-barreled 
Czechoslovak tommyguns and took 3 weeks 
of military training seasoned with a heavy 
dose of leftist Ideological indoctrination. 

Government spokesmen deny having made 
commitments to Soviet Russia. But they 
frankly admit their strong sympathy for and 
gratitude to the Soviet bloc for its espousal 
of the Arab cause. The most powerful man 
in Syria, Lt. Col. Abdel Hamid Serraj, chief 
of army intelligence, divides his admiration 
between Nasser and the Soviet leaders. Lon- 
don sources claim there is evidence that 
leading members of Syria's military junta 
are actually in Soviet pay. President Shakri 
al-Kuwatly visited Moscow and was assured 
by Chief of State Voroshilov that the Soviet 
Union is prepared to give Syria “the neces- 
sary assistance.” While on a visit to In- 
dia, Kuwatly reciprocated with a vigorous 
attack on “Western imperialism.” 

This strong pro-Soviet line has not been 
taken for foreign consumption only. Broad- 
casts from Damascus preach to the Syrian 
people the virtues of Soviet Russia, Of the 
capital's 27 dailles 9 are strong advocates of 
the U. S. S. R., many others are sympathetic, 
and none in recent months has opposed 
communism. Syrian papers printed nothing 
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but Tass accounts of what was happening 
in Hungary. Soviet periodicals, distributed 
by the Soviet Embassy, can be seen on all 
newsstands, while virtually all Western pub- 
lications are banned. Soviet motion pic- 
tures are shown everywhere. Free scholar- 
ships are offered to Syrian youth for study 
in Russia and East Germany. 

As against this Syrian picture, Lebanon 
shows quite a different political orientation. 

Though a member of the Arab League, 
Lebanon refused to follow Syria’s example in 
breaking off diplomatic relations with France 
and Britain after their attack on Egypt. 
Foreign Minister Charles Malik only recently 
told the Paris daily Le Monde that Lebanon's 
relations with France were excellent and will 
even get better in the future. He also wel- 
comed the Eisenhower doctrine, which Syria 
had indignantly condemned. 

Recent reports from Teheran hint at the 
possibility of Lebanon's joining the Baghdad 
Pact. A considerable section of Lebanese 
public opinion, both within the country and 
abroad, is outspokenly opposed to Nasser’s 
attempts to draw Lebanon into his own mili- 
tary grouping. Particularly vocal are Chris- 
tian groups. Sheik Pierre Gemayel, the lead- 
er of Al-Kataeb, the National Youth Organl- 
gation, publicly declared: “We didn't fight 
the French mandate in order to accept the 
Arab one.“ The paper LIsan-al-Adl openly 
denounced flirtation with pan-Arabism, in- 
side and outside the Arab League and ac- 
cused the aggressive Egypto-Syrian group of 
striving to do away with Lebanon as a state, 
as a Christian nation, as a bridgehead of 
the West, to use Nasser’s words. 

The Maronite patriarch called on the Leb- 
anese Prime Minister not to let Lebanon be 
dragged after Egypt, so as not to forfeit her 
ties with the Western Powers. Al Nehar re- 
called that although 64 U. N. member states 
censured Britain, France, and Israel for their 
military action against Egypt, all these 64 
countries do recognize the existence of the 
State of Israel.“ and, therefore, “peace with 
the safeguarding of honor and sovereignty” 
is the need of the hour. Al Hayat insisted 
that the Arab States must “at once start re- 
considering their plans and drop the policy 
of words and declarations.” Betrut asked 
bluntly: “Are the Arabs ready to solve the 
problem once and for all? The solution 
means peace, with all its implications.” Li- 
san-al-Adl went even further and boldly for- 
mulated Lebanon’s new policy of alliances: 

“What Lebanon necds right now, and very 
badly, is alliances, closer connections with 
those who share her ideals of human dignity 
and her vital interests as a non-Moslem state. 

“First and foremost, such connections 
should be sought on the one hand with the 
French, who are our traditional well wishers, 
and with the Israelis on the other hand. In- 
deed, the latter are our nearest geographical 
and historical neighbors. They form a 
bridgehead of the West like ourselves. And 
they have proven their ability not only to 
withstand but to roll back the hordes of 
Egypt's self-appointed Mohammedan pha- 

„Fach. © © 

“Only thus can Lebanon, like all Christian 
and all other minorities in the Middle East, 
hope to survive the dreadful upsurge of 
Arab- Moslem fanaticism, of Soviet- sponsored 
Nasserism. 

“Lebanon ts western in spirit and orienta- 
tion, apprehensive of the mounting wave of 
Arab-Moslem fanaticism which is threaten- 
ing to engulf her, wary of her ‘twin sister’ 
Syria, afraid of being completely isolated, 
desperately looking for alliances but still not 
daring to take a bold step, because she is a 
country divided against herself, half her 
population being Moslem and pan-Arab in 
their allegiance. 

“Syria and Lebanon are wide apart In their 

- spiritual personality, in their attitude toward 
the world of today, in their geographical as- 
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pirations. Syrian leaders are longing for a 
union with Egypt and have already started 
negotiations to this end. Lebanon's future is 
intrinsically linked with that of Israel.” 


The Welfare State in Great Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, there are many signs which indicate- 


that the United States is on a toboggan 
to the welfare state. Mr. Colm Brogan, 
a well-known British writer on political 
and economic subjects, has prepared an 
article for Human Events, and under date 


of March 9 he indicates that Britain is 


fleeing the welfare state. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including this article: 


FLECING THE WELFARE STATE—A Report From 
BRITAIN 
(By Colm Brogan) 

A sample survey recently conducted in the 
University of Cambridge revealed a remark- 
able and disturbing state of affairs. Of the 
students questioned, 38 percent said either 
that they were seriously thinking of emigrat- 
ing as soon as they had completed their 
course, or else had already firmly decided to 
do so. Among the women students the pro- 
portion was very much higher. 

These figures must be taken very much 
more seriously than the figures for a survey, 
among the mass of the population, which 
showed that much the same percentage 
would like to emigrate “If they could.” This 
can be taken as no more than an expression 
of vague dissatisfaction. The great majority 
of those who said they would like to leave 
knew very well that there was not the 
faintest chance of the opportunity coming 
their way, and more than likely they would 
turn it down if it did come. When they said 
they would like to leave “if they could,” they 
meant if some benevolent authority did 
everything for them, including paying their 
fares and settling them comfortably and 
securely on the other side. This is not the 
stuff from which pioneers are made. 

But the response of the Cambridge stu- 
dents was something quite different. These 
young people are among the most intelligent, 
the most highly educated, and the most 
enterprising in the land. They are per- 
fectly willing to make their own arrange- 
ments and take their own risks, and they are 
under no illusions about life in a strange 
land. Many of them on the scientific and 
engineering side have worked in Canada 
during their long vacations and they are 
familiar with the disadvantages and possible 
hardships that emigration might entail. 
Nevertheless they will go, and go on an in- 
formed and realistic decision, (It may in- 
terest Americans to know that most of them 
believe Canada offers better opportunity 
than the United States of America.) 

The position is serious, Britain is spend- 
ing large sums on providing the best educa- 
tion for the best brains, and the service of 
the best brains is urgently and increasingly 
needed at home. There is a great deal of 
anxious talk about Britain's lagging behind 
Russia and the United States of America in 
technical education, and ambitious plans 
are being put into effect to increase the sup- 
piy of highly trained scientists and tech- 
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nicians. However, it will be of small adyan- 
tage to Britain if nearly half of those trained 
at the public expense immediately take 
themselves somewhere else and add to the 
prosperity and progress of some other 
country. 

These young people are different from the 
mass of the discontented, not only in the 
fact that they know clearly what emigration 
means, but also in the fact that they know 
clearly why they want to emigrate. They 
are flying from the welfare state. 

They are flying because they feel sure that 
the welfare state is here in Britain for good. 
There might be 30 prosperous constituencies 
in Britain where a Conservative candidate 
who declared himself boldly against the wel- 
fare state could still secure election to Par- 
lament, but in every other constituency his 
opposition would be the equivalent of po- 
litical suicide. That is why the young people 
have “voted with their feet,” as Lenin put it. 

They have strong practical objections to 
the welfare state, which is, of course, 
financed out of crushing taxation. They 
know from the experience of their fathers 
that the weight of tax comes most heavily 
on people like themselves. For example, the 
level of income at which surtax begins to be 
paid is the same as it was when the pound 
was worth three times what it is worth to- 
day. As soon as any man begins to make a 
real advance in his profession, the tax col- 
lector steps in to skim off his earnings. At 
the same time, millions of manual workers 
have been progressively exempted from pay- 
ing any income tax at all. 

The cost of education is a special grievance. 
Most students in Britain now go to universi- 
ties on grants made by the state or a local 
authority on the basis either of high per- 
formance at school or of success in a com- 
petitive examination for the number of 
scholarships available. But there is a means 
test. If a boy wins a state scholarship worth, 
say 300 pounds a year, he will get no more 
than 30 pounds if his father’s Inccme exceeds 
a certain level. 

As a consequence, men known to me have 
refused promotion in their profession because 
the higher salary which went with promo- 

ion would mean a financial loss; they would 
be debarred from getting the benefits of 
university scholarships for their sons and 
daughters. This especially embitters the sons 
and daughters. They see their own parents 
living in something like genteel poverty to 
pay for their education, while the parents of 
lower income who get the whole state scho- 
larship are spending money freely and hav- 
ing a good time. One man whose daughter. 
won & more modest scholarship simply pays 
the money into her bank so that she can use 
it to buy clothes for herself. (Students at 
London University have claimed that their 
grants from public funds should include 50 
pounds a year for entertainment. They 
think that the State should pay for thelr 
cigarettes and an occasional sherry.) 

By contrast, the mass of voters regard a 
means test on council housing as an outrage 
against themselves. There is now a large 
population living in houses built by the local 
councils and subsidized both from local rates 
and from taxes. When a council decides to 
pay the subsidy only to those tenants who 
have a low income, there is an immediate and 
angry outcry. 

The leading Socialist spokesman in Parlia- 
ment has openly said that subsidies should 
be paid to all house tenants, whether they 
are in need or not. If this is the philosophy 
that the Labor Party expounds, it is scarcely 
surprising that one council tenant refuses 
to seek accommodation at an economic rent, 
even though he can afford to run his own 
airplane. 

The system of taxation, rebates and sub- 
sidies works against the educated and enter- 
prising middle class. Worse still, it is meant 
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to work that way. Although the job of every 
man in Britain is becoming increasingly de- 
Pendent on the skill, the training and the 
Willingness to accept responsibility of the 
Vital elite, they receive no sympathy at all 
from those whose own skill is primitive, if 
they have any skill at all. One informed 
Journalist who wrote about the difficulties of 
the educated middle class was startled to get 
a flood of letters from manual workers. 
Some of these men expressed themselves as 
Completely indifferent to the woes of the 
Middle class, while many more expressed 
Breat pleasure that these superior people 
With their high and mighty airs were having 
a hard time. 

The welfare state is not only a fiscal and 
soclal machine. It is also a state of mind, 
and it is that state of mind more than any- 
thing else which is urging the young people 
ot Cambridge (and elsewhere) to seek their 
fortunes abroad. In contemporary Britain 
it is considered only just that any man whose 
Services to the community are of such value 
that he earns a high income should be 
Stripped of most of it, not only to provide 

efits for others, but also to show that he 
is really no better than the man whose con- 
tribution consists of sitting at a factory 
bench and pressing a button. Any man who 
Conveys the impression that he is better than 
any other in any respect is regarded as the 
enemy of the egalitarian people. 

In the heyday of Victoria's reign, the man 
Who forged ahead and made a great name 
and perhaps a great fortune for himself was 
admired and regarded as one who had made 
a great personal contribution to the strength 
and prosperity of all. Today he is regarded 
with envy and resentment, and it is widely 
Accepted that he has become wealthy only by 
exploiting the tolling masses. 

Much more than the monetary penalties 
Of our fiscal system, it is this envy, this asser- 
tion of the superiority of the mediocre, which 
is driving young people of talent and vigor 
abroad. They want to go to a country where 
they can forge ahead without provoking 
Sulky hostility. They want to feel that a 
life's work of exceptional quality and use- 
fulness will not be held against them. They 
Want to escape from a socially stifling atmos- 
Phere, to get away from a country where no 
exceptlonal talent is gladly recognized, ex- 
Cept the talent of comedians and crooners, 
boxers and football players. If the draining 
away of our best brains and training con- 
tinues to increase, then the mass of the 
British people will be brought in the end to 
recognize that while they cannot do without 
the direction and the services of the elite, 
the elite can do very well without them. The 
elite can always move out to some country 
Where envy is not selfrighteously disguised 
as egalitarianism or democracy, or some 
Other cant word which makes a vice a virtue. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 

nator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
Ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 

Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
Subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
Month, and where single copies may also be 
Purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
Printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Srorto 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 

eedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 
proceedings. The p of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 


‘bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7% - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals,or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge, 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 

mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 80 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 

such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 

Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland, 
of California, at Long Island Charter 
Day Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address I delivered last night at the 
annual Charter Day banquet of Long 
Island University. 


There being no cbjection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, AT LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 
Charter Day BANQUET, WALDORF-ASTORIA, 
New Yorx, N. Y. Manch 13, 1957 
President Conolly, your eminence Cardi- 

nal Spellman, distinguished guests, stu- 

dents, and friends of Long Island University, 
this Nation of ours has grown from a weak 


Colony of 3 million on the Atlantic coast to. 


a great power of 170 million people, the most 
Productive nation the world has ever known, 
Other nations have been or now are larger 
in land area, in population and in natural 
Tesources. Yet they have not been able to 
Rive to their people the freedom and the 
Standard of living Americans haye enjoyed. 
As important as is the productive capacity 
ot our Nation and its military strength, these 
are not the factors which alone could pre- 
zerve our freedom or enable us to help main- 
& free world of free men. The inner 
Strength of America has not been its great 
Cities, its huge industrial plants, its extended 
portation systems, or its variety of 
Natural resources. 

The factor which made America an inspira- 

m to the rest of the world grew out of our 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the spiritual 
Values which the founders of our Republic 

and by which they were guided. 

We have recognized that there was a high- 
er moral law to which governments were 
alsa accountable, We have humbly acknowl- 
®dged the divine inspiration which made and 

ed us as a nation. 

We have read of and been Inspired by the 
action of George Washington in kneeling in 
Prayer during the dark days of Valley Forge, 
and of Lincoln doing the same during his 

nely vigil in the White House through the 
darkest days of the Civil War. 

Tnstinctively we know that human free- 
dom is a greater force than tyranny. 

We also instinctively know, though at 

es our allies and our own Government 
may for expediency attempt to satisfy a po- 
tential aggressor that there are some things 

life which cannot be compromised. 
Munich and Yalta should have taught us 
that much. 

We know that no International organiza- 

n and no government can long survive 
* double standard of international morality. 

We cannot have one set of rules for the 
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law-abiding nations or the small or weak 
ones, and another set for the aggressors or 
the big powers. 

The failure of the Soviet Government to 
pay any attention to the 10 resolutions 
passed relative to their aggression in Hun- 
gary brought home again to the people of 
the United States and, I believe, the entire 
free world the admonition in Second Cor- 
inthians: 

“Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers. For what fellowship has 
righteousness with unrighteousness and 
what communion has light with darkness?” 

For our country the priceless ingredient 
has been our constitutional form of govern- 
ment which guarantees our religious, per- 
sonal, and economic freedom. 

The incentives furnished have constantly 
opened new horizons. 

In this atmosphere Americans of each gen- 
eration have sought to leave to their chil- 
dren a better land than they themselves 
found, Not just better in a material way but 
in the educational and cultural developments 
that make for better family and community 
life. 

New inventions In various industrial fields 
and the tremendous potentials of the peace- 
time development of atomic power are bound 
to challenge us for many years into the 
future. 

We must not take our constitutional form 
of government or our free enterprise system 
for granted. Neither fall into the category 
of something that can be locked in ä safe- 
deposit box and kept forever secure. Each 
generation must be prepared to make the 
necessary sacrifices to maintain them that 
our Founding Fathers were prepared to make 
in the first instance. 

We are constantly faced with the threat of 
international communism to destroy human 
freedom everywhere in the world. Against 
this external danger we must maintain strong 
and adequate defenses—air, sea, and land—at 
home and abroad as long as the menace con- 
tinues. This may well be for a decade or 
more. 

There ig also the danger that every free 
government around the world faces. This is 
internal subversion, sabotage, and esplonage 
by the international Communist conspiracy. 

Government, industry, and labor must 
be constantly on the alert against this ter- 
mite menace which could do great damage 
though the outer structure might seem to 
be unimpaired. ` 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, has clearly outlined 
and documented the fact that the Commu- 
nist New Look is a study in duplicity. The 
domestic Communist Party as with the 
Kremlin has a fixed objective though the 
tactics remain fluid. 

We also confront a danger of another sort. 
This does not come from an armed enemy 
from without nor from a foreign led con- 
spiracy from within, This springs rather 
from our own people and the institutions we 
have created. Apathy on our part or an 
inclination to let the other fellow assume 
the responsibility that each citizen has an 


obligation to undertake, could well lead to 


a chain of events that would undermine 
both our governmental and economic sys- 
tems. 

The founders of this Republic knew well 
the history of the world up to their time. 
They knew that where there was a concen- 


tration of power in a single agency of na- 
tional government that the freedom they 
sought to guarantee could easily be lost. 

As a result, they not only created three 
great coequal branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the legislative, executive, and 
judicial, but they also made the Federal 
Government one of limited and of specified 
powers and reserved all other powers to the 
several States and to the people thereof, 

The Congress is a coordinate and not a 
subordinate branch. It was made the repos- 
Itory of all legislative power. 

If we are half as wise as the men who 
gave us our Republic and as those who 
helped to maintain it, we will see to it that 
no administration, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, departs from the letter or the spirit 
of the American Constitution. 

In the year 1926 when your university was 
founded, the population of the United States 
was estimated at 117 million and today it is 
over 170 million. During that same period 
of time the annual cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone from $2,888,000,000 to 
over $81,000,000,000. 

The national debt has grown from 619.— 
643,000,000 to over $270,000,000,000. The an- 
nual interest alone on the debt is now 
greater than the total cost of all functions 
of the Government (including national de- 
fense) as late as the fiscal year 1938. The 
annual interest charge is larger than the 
total tax receipts of the Federal Government 
in any year between the organization of our 
Government under the Constitution in 1789 
and when we entered World War II in 1941. 

Frankly, I do not subscribe to the theory 
that tf individuals or business organizations 
spend their own earnings it is inflationary 
whereas if the Government takes it from 
them and spends it that is not inflationary. 

I believe that Government spending has 
been and remains one of the major inflation- 
ary factors in the country today. 

The challenge we face is how to meet the 
large defense expenditures necessary for the 
preservation of our way of life, to take care 
of our growing needs for public and private 
facilities and to avoid the tendency to solve 
the problem by concentrating more and more 
power in the Government at Washington. 

This will take some voluntary restraint on 


_the part of citizens generally, businessmen, 


farmers, and labor in scrutinizing new and 
additional programs until we can digest pro- 
grams now under way or complete certain 
of the projects before undertaking additional 
ones, 

Continuous inflationary pressures could 
lead to demands for price controls which in 
turn would result in controls over wages and 
profits and the allocation of both manpower 
and materials. 4 

There are those in this country who would 
welcome the opportunity for the imposition 
of such controls. 

It is my strong belief that this Nation of 
ours is too large geographically and too com- 
plex economically to be either effectively or 
efficiently run by any group in Washington. 

If we ever let our economy slip under such 
controls in peacetime we may not get out 
from under them again in our lifetime. Any 
prolonged period of such controls in peace- 
time would fundamentally change not only 
our free enterprise economic system but the 
vast concentration of power that would be 
necessary in Washington would have the 
gravest. type of repercussions on our consti- 
tutional system as well. 
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For that reason this Is the time for pru- 
dent and responsible citizens in private in- 
dustry, in labor, in agriculture, and, indeed, 
throughout our entire population to take a 
look at the growth of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Constructive support is needed for 
the efforts which will be made to reduce 
nonessential spending, to apply some pay- 
ments on the national debt, and to lay a 
foundation for some further tax reductions 
next year. 

The strength of our country depends, of 
course, on far more than our Armed Forces 
alone. It rests upon a sound national econ- 
omy and a solvent Federal Government. 

The developments that take place in other 
sections of the world are bound to have an 
impact upon this country. In this day and 
age of the airplane and the atomic weapon, 
we can no more return to isolationism than 
an adult can return to childhood regardless 
of how pleasant the recollection might be. 

Foreign policy is too important to be left 
to Government alone. It is of concern to 
all of our people. In order to have a sound 
foreign policy it is necessary to have an 
informed public. 

Our objective in the world is to maintain 
peace with honor. 

We cannot buy international friendships 
any more than personal friendships can be 
purchased. 

Nor should we attempt to remake the 
world in our economic or political image. 

Our efforts should be directed toward help- 
ing others to help themselves. In this pri- 
vate investment should play a major role. 

In the period since the close of World 
War II, the United States has provided over 
$50 billion in economic, military, and tech- 
nical assistance to aliens, neutrals, and for- 
mer enemy countries outside of the Iron 
Curtain, 

There has been nothing comparable in the 
world history of civilization to this program. 

It was a matter of mutual interest to 
help rehabilitate the war-devastated areas 
of the world both allied and enemy alike, 
not only as a matter of humanity but be- 
cause it was in our own interest as well not 
to have the Soviet Union or international 
communism take advantage of the economic 
and political chaos which otherwise would 
have existed. 

With the danger of overt Soviet aggres- 
sion which was demonstrated by the taking 
over of Czechoslovakia, the Berlin blockade, 
and the aggression in Korea, it was also in 
our mutual interest to bolster the defense 
forces around the periphery of the Soviet 
Union. 

Many of the newer nations of the world 
having resources of their own are at a dis- 
advantage because they lack technical skills 
in public health, agriculture, industry, or 
education. We have done much to encour- 
age the exchange of technical information 
and have brought students from many lands 
to the United States so that they might gain 
knowledge with which they could assist their 
own countries when they return home. This 
program. I believe, is highly desirable and 
should be continued and expanded. 

A new issue has recently been presented 
to the American people and the American 
Congress, This is the question as to whether 
or not the United States should undertake 
an economic-aid program to the nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and under Soviet mili- 
tary occupation. A Communist Polish dele- 
gation is here seeking $350 million in grants, 
loans, and credits. If, as many believe, the 
Soviet Union is stripping Poland of agricul- 
tural and industrial production, United 
States aid would, in effect, be indirect assist- 
ance to the Soviet Union. 

If, on the other hand, the Soviet Union 
is having to give economic support to the 
Communist government of Poland, we would 
be relieving the Soviet economy of that 
burden and making available to them addi- 
tional resources. 
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I do not belleve that it is in our national 
interest to furnish such economic assistance 
to Poland until or unless the Soviet military 
forces are withdrawn from that country and 
the people have an opportunity through free 
elections to select a government of their own 
choice. 

If there is hunger in Poland, I would sup- 
port our Government furnishing whatever 
food is necessary to meet this problem. 
There would be no political conditions at- 
tached to the aid, and the only assurances 
we should seek is that the distribution be 
made by the International Red Cross or by 
recognized nonpolitical, charitable, or reli- 
gious organizations, so that the food sent 
would not be used by the Communist gov- 
ernment as a weapon to reward Communists 
and to punish non-Communists. The Amer- 
ican people have always had a strong hu- 
mane impulse, and we sent food into the 
Soviet Union in the period of the 1920's under 
the Hoover relief program to relieve the 
famine conditions that then prevailed. 

But over and beyond such relief, is it wise 
to make Marxian communism workable with 
funds from our Government provided by 
taxes levied on our overburdened people? 

Will we be strengthening the warmaking 
potential of the Soviet world? 

Will we be giving a new propaganda 
weapon to the Communists so that in the 
next general elections in Italy or elsewhere 
they can say: 

“You have nothing to lose by voting Com- 
munist. America will still help build our 
economy if we make Italy into a Marxist 
nation.” 

How can you start such a program in 
Poland and deny aid to Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary? 

At least in the doubtful case of Yugoslavia 
that country is not occupied by Soviet divi- 
sions. . 

If we have poured over a billion dollars 
into the Communist regime of Tito how 
many more bjllions will be required to sus- 
tain the so-called national Communist gov- 
ernments behind the Iron Curtain as each 
pretends to be slightly independent to qual- 
ify for funds? 

Will this be added to our present high 
budget or will we more deeply cut our allies 
and non-Marxian neutrals to save the Com- 
munist regimes behind the Iron Curtain 
from collapse? 

These are questions that have deeply 
troubled me. 

I have raised them now before we embark 
on such a program so that the Congress and 
the country may debate and make a de- 
termination before we are confronted with 
a fait accompli. 

While the 5 Communist Polish negotiators 
were in Washington negotiating for over $350 
million their representative at the United 
Nations was 1 of 8 voting for the Soviet 
resolution to condemn the United States 
for aggression in the captive nations. 

If they had indeed secured the slightest 
independence they might have abstained. 

This much consideration on the resolution 
to condemn us we received from Yugoslavia 
after $1 billion of economic and military aid. 
That may seem to others to be an act of 
Yugoslav generosity and friendship, but I 
must frankly say it does not to me. 

We have had to face up to the fact that 
up to the present, at least, the Soviet Union 
has not shown any major change in its long- 
term policy of the destruction of human 
freedom. Their most recent activity in this 


regard was the ruthless suppression of the ` 


effort of the people of Hungary to gain na- 
tional independence. 

Nations can die while delegates talk, In 
World War II Holland was attacked and sur- 
rendered to Nazi Germany in 6 days, Belgium 


‘in 20 days. 


From October 27, 1956, to January 10, 1957, 
& period of 76 days the General Assembly 
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passed 10 resolutions while freedom in Hun- 
gary was strangled to death. 

We have joined with others in a series of 
defense pacts covering the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the North Atlantic Alliance, the bi- 
lateral and multilateral defense pacts cover- 
ing the nations of Asia and the Pacific. To 
these haye been added the recent Eisenhower 
doctrine covering the Middle East in which 
the Congress Joined in a statement of na- 
tional policy that we could not permit So- 
viet aggression against the nations of the 
Middle East. 

There are many historians who believe that 
World War I, World War I, and the Korean 
war might have been avoided had the ag- 
gressors in those three instances not mis- 
calculated on what the United States would 
do. The Middle East resolution was to make 
clear that such a miscalculation should not 
take place again. 

The Government and the people of the 
United States have no aggressive intent 
against any nation anywhere in the world. 
Our efforts have been and will be directed, I 
believe, toward the establishment of a system 
of international law and order that can 
preserve the peace of the world for our- 
selves and for our children. 

But we must be realistic enough to under- 
stand that as long as the present rulers of 
the Kremlin follow their existing policies 
it would be the height of folly to weaken 
our defenses and depend only on their word, 

The fact of the matter is that the Soviet 
Union has violated every international 
treaty or agreement it has had with a non- 
Communist power during the past quarter 
of a century. 

With this record before us we have a right 
to expect that the Soviet Union will demon- 
strate by deeds and not by mere words that 
it is prepared to take steps to lessen inter- 
national tensions, The job ahead of us will 
not be an easy one and we cannot expect 
to accomplish all of our objectives overnight, 

The Communist world has preached for 
many decades that the capitalistic system 
and free governments must fall because they 
contain within themselves the seeds of their 
own destruction. I think it is far more 
likely that the Communist world contains 
within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion. 


Our Less Glamorous Roads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, interest continues to grow in 
the gigantic highway-building program 
upon which our Nation is now embarked. 

Primary public attention is quite 
naturally focused on the Interstate Sys- 
tem, for we must admit there is great 
anticipation for the day when these 
superhighways will stretch across our 
country from coast to coast and border 
to border. 

But the same act of the last Congress 
that provided for the interstate im- 
provement also provided for great ex- 
pansion in our other category of roads— 
the so-called ABC roads. These are 
the roads that our farmers use to take 
their produce to market, which link the 
smaller communities in our Nation, and 
which carry the bulk of the traffic. 
There are 715,000 miles of these roads 
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as compared to the 40,000 miles in the 
Interstate System. 

In a recent address to the American 
Road Builders Association in Chicago 
I devoted my remarks to this subject. 
I feel they point up the importance of 

less glamorous but equally impor- 
tant segment of our roads program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress delivered on January 28, 1957, be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
&s follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR FRANCIS CASE 

Mr. Robertson, my colleagues of the Con- 
Bress, and ladies and gentlemen, when “Cap” 
Curtiss was speaking about the starting of 
Toadbuilding with the old teams and scrapers, 
it reminded me of the first road work I ever 
did. Thad not thought about that for a long 
time, The first road work I ever did was 
When we were living on a homestead in west- 
ern South Dakota, and one of the neighbors 
Came and told Dad that he could work out 
his poll tax if we would take a team and a 
Scraper to help him fill up the approach to a 
bridge that had washed out. 

You know, when we lived on those plains, 
We were frequently beyond the end of any 
Surveyed road, and there was very little grad- 

It was simply a place laid out for a road. 

My roadbuilding, therefore, started not 
Quite as early as your association did. I no- 
tice by the seal that you started in 1902, As 
Nearly as I can remember, my first roadbuild- 

Started about 1910, but it is evident that 
Ne have all been at this job for some time 
nce, 

There have been several landmarks., In 
1916, there was the original highway act. In 
1921, there was the followup to the 1916 act, 
Which started systems of roads as we know 

m. There was the start of the primary 
and the secondary system. 

Then I feel that in 1954, we had another 

dmark. 

I was chairman of the Senate Public Works 
Subcommittee on Roads in 1954, and may be 
Pardoned perhaps for @ little prejudice on 

t score, but I recall saying at that time 
that the time had come for us to make avall- 
able for apportionment for highway aid to 

© States an amount equal to the amount 
that the Federal Government was collecting 

the Federal gasoline taxes, and the tax on 
olis. 80, I introduced a bill which 
Proposed to raise the level for the ABC roads 
from the $550 million mark, which had been 
Prevalent for several years, to an amount 
ich, with the other road funds for the 
Toads on Federal lands, and an increase in 
Interstate system, would approximate $1 
n, which was about the amount that 
We were getting in the tax revenues from the 
Sources I have mentioned. 

I pointed out that the Fedéral highway 
Statutes for a number of years had said to 
the States, “You must not impose taxes on 
highway users and divert the ds to 

other than roads, or you will suffer 
penalty in your apportionment.” We felt 
at the time had come for the Federal Gov- 

t to make that step forward. 

As a result of the deliberations of the com- 

Mittees of the Congress, the amount for the 

roads was stepped up from $550 million 
to $700 million in the 1954 act. The amount 
or the Interstate System was stepped up 

m $25 million to $175 million. Then we 

d something like a hundred million dollars 
n the amount for the Federal roads, that is, 

e roads on Federal lands. With the small 

S like the assistance for the Inter- 
erican Highway, and so forth, we came up 

© practically a billion dollars. 
à e of us have been told if we presented 
3 bim like that to the President he would 
eto the bill. 1 did not think that he would, 
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and several others did not think he would. 
We presented it to him. We were down at 
the time he signed the bill, and he said, 
“Well now, that's a start, but we must do 
more.” 

PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM 


I think none of us there that day realized 
exactly what he had in mind, for it was a 
Tew weeks later when Vice President Nrxon, 
speaking for the President at a conference 
of the governors, threw out his challenging 
proposition that we should build the Inter- 
state System up to the standard that would 
be required to meet the needs 20 years from 
now, and do it in a period of 10 years. 

Now, I am certainly not going to quarrel 
with my very good friend and great chairman 
of the Public Works Committee, Senator 
Cravez, in saying that the Federal Act of 
1956, which is a great landmark in highway 
authorizations, was a “congressional bill.” 
Certainly it was worked over, and it was the 
product of many minds and a great deal of 
work and testimony and deliberation and 
conference work, and so forth, 

The great challenge, however, that we 
should step up the Interstate System, the 
rate of building, and get it done within a 
period of 10 years, was a challenge that was 
thrown out by the President in his proposal. 
I can say that perhaps with good grace—per- 
haps—because I was one of the Republicans 
who did not like the bill that was first pre- 
sented to accomplish the purpose. I did not 
support the bonding provision, the financing 
provision as it was suggested in the so-called 
administration bill at the time. 

There were 2 or 3 reasons for not doing 
so in my judgment, and it is not necessary 
to recount all of them at this time; but I do 
want to point to one reason because that fits 
very well with what Burt Miller said he 
would like to have me talk about this morn- 
ing. and that is the ABC roads. 

One of the things I did not like about the 
so-called administration proposal so far as 
the method was concerned. I did not object 
to the objective of building the Interstate 
System at an accelerated pace. I did not 
like the idea that we should freeze the 
amounts for the ABC roads for a period of 
30 years in order to have revenue to retire 
the bonds for the building of the Interstate 
System. 

LARGE SYSTEM 


Under the systems as they are set up to- 
days there are approximately 235,000 miles 
in the primary system, of which 40,000 have 
been designated as the Interstate System. 
There are 520,000 miles in the secondary 
system, which would make a total of 755,000 
miles in the primary and secondary systems. 
That embraces the 40,000 in the interstate. 

If you subtract the 40,000 from the 755,- 
000, you have 715,000 to the 40, which means 
that there are about 18 miles of primary or 
secondary roads on a recognized system in 
this country for each mile of Interstate 
System, 

So, I should like to state, as a proposition 
which I could prove at some length, I think, 
if it were necessary, that any Federal high- 
way program which overlooks roads for rural 
America is doomed to congressional failure. 
That is just a simple fact of life. 

You know, the old saying is that all roads 
lead to Rome. But had you been in Rome 
and looked out from the center of those 
roads where they came together, from that 
point of view it might just as well, or might 
better have been sald, that all roads lead 
from Rome to the interior of the Empire. 

So, while we all take pride and admiration 
in the Interstate System our roadbuilding 
plans must also take note of what is happen- 
ing to the so-called ABC roads, the primary, 
secondary, and urban systems, 

In the 1954 act, when we stepped up the 
Federal aid from $550 million to $700 million, 
you will note that was an increase of about 
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$150 million. We did step up, also, the inter- 
state from 625 million to $175 million. The 
rate of stepup was much steeper on the in- 
terstate than on the others but the insistence 
on ABC increases reflected a congressional 
realization that there are many areas in this 
country yet that do not have good country 
roads or do not have roads on the interstate 
system, and yet they are a part of a system 
which serves many of the principal cities of 
the States. 

With this roadwise audience I do not need 
to get specific about that. 

Congress has, however, in this legislation 
sought to protect those other types of roads, 
so it was a matter of interest in thinking 
of what I might talk about here today to ask 
the Bureau for the figures on the contracts 
that had been let. I have some tables here, 
and if I may I would like to exercise the con- 
gressional privilege of extending those in the 
written remarks, and give you just a total 
which I think will be of interest to you. 

[The complete text of the tables referred 
to above is as follows:] 


FEDERAL-AID PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND URBAN ` 
FUNDS 


Contracts advertised and funds obligated 


A comparison of contracts advertised and 
funds obligated during each of the calendar 
years 1954, 1955, and 1956 is provided in the 
attached series of charts. The 1956 total for 
primary, secondary, and urban funds com- 
bined is $751 million. For 1955 the total was 
$716 million, and for 1954 the total was 6647 
million. 

Data for each of the 3 years are as follows 
for each class of funds separately: 


[Million dollars] 


Contracts advertised and 
funds obligated 


Class of junds 


PAF 
Secondary... = 
TT 


For primary and secondary funds the 
amount covered by contracts advertised and 
funds obligated during 1956 is greater for 
1956 than for either of the 2 prior years. 
For urban funds the amount obligated dur- 
ing 1956 is $5 million less than for 1955 and 
$9 million less than for 1954. 


Progress during calendar years 1955 and 
1956 


The attached table provides a comparison 
of progress during 1955 and 1956 for each 
of seyeral steps of project advancement, 
For each step, progress during 1956 exceeds 
accomplishments during 1955. 

Federal- aid hightcay funds, comparison of 

progress during the calendar years 1955 

and 1956 


[Federal funds, millions of dollars] 


Primary, secondary and 
urban funds combined 


N 
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Slalus of the Federal-aid primary, secondary, and urban highwa ograms combined as of ` Corresponding data are shown in the at- 
y f 5 (ead 1, 1957 : i f tached tables separately for each State. 
. Also shown in the attached tables are 
Number data covering unprogramed balances as of 
Miles December 31, 1956. The unprogramed bal- 
ATA Sa ee Dario . ances are included in the balances not cov- 
1 ered by contracts advertised and funds obli- 
| gated, the differences representing pro- 
Programed only a gee $720, 000. 000 1. 000, 000 11, 389 2, 170 gramed projects for which plans have not 
Authorized: yet been approved nor contracts adver- 
Plana 8 . ae 755 9 8 s Tn = tised. 4 
Contracts awarded 48 178, 000, OF 000, 0% a 52 In 1954, the primary, secondary, an 
Wee e eee eee 1 urban systems were advertised and obli- 
BOER E AREE e a a 6,067 | 2,.067,000,000 | 1,058, 000, 000 18, 574 4,747 gated in the amount of $647 million; that is, 
y —— = = calendar 1954, or is that a fiscal year, Mr. 
Total programed and authorized, not com- 2 Curtiss? 
8 8, 654 | 2,700,000, 000 1. 000 000 | 79.963) 6917 Commissioner Curtiss. I think it is @ 
— Be vis? 1 calendar year. 
Senator Case. It is a calendar year, $647 
Status of Federal-aid primary highway program as of Jan. 1, 1937 million, 
In 1955, $716 million. In 1956, $751 mil- 
Hon. 8 
Number 1 cat jes show an in ept 
Total cost | Federal funds] Miles bi 5 8 tha urban did not SE ue due 
2 RES primary and secondary did. 
The primary system contracts went from 
Programed only ——————ỹ᷑ 07. 000. 000 164. 000,000 | 2.750 649 $300 million to $354 million in the 2 years. 
Authorized: The secondary went from 169 million to 
Plans sopravod AEA E A ETa 8 46.000, 000 ; 528 348 228 million. 
Contracts sware Son 08, 000, 000 000, 000 038 74 
Under construction... 729, 000, 000 377, 000, 000 5,056 1,550 FUNDS ARE PROTECTED 
i — | — — During the consideration of the legislation 
Subtotal ..nn-n----21-1=-=1 emmm 928, 000, 000 481, 000, 000 6, 622 1,09 which we speak of as the Federal Highway 


Total programed and authorized, not com- 


` Sumber 
Total oost Federal funds | Miles of 
bridges 

Trogramed only $270, 000, 000 $140, 000, 000 R, 484 1,321 
Authorized 

18, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 131 31 

11, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 238 23 

111,00, 000 212, 000, 000 11, 029 1,965 

440, 000, 000 228, 000, 000 11, 398 2,024 


Status of Federal-aid urban highway program as of Jan. 1, 1957 


Number Number 
of Total cost Federal funds | Miles of 
Projects bridges 
Programved OO1¥.5 165 oop ccenenmantaeb reese huss $152, 000,000 | $77, 000, 000 146 180 
z — — 
Authorized: 
PRUE TTT 53,000, 000 27, 000, 000 56 45 
e Contracts awarded.. 8 500. 000, 000 31, 000, 000 61 Ki 
Under construction 587, 000, 000 291, 000, 000 437 628 
POON Sob canes ( eN 699, 000, 000 349, 000, 000 554 754 
ee and authorized, not com- 
ple a 426, 000, 000 700 34 
Unnrogrumed balance. 251, 000, 000 


FEDERAL-AID PRIMARY, SECONDARY, AND URBAN 
FUNDS 
Balances of apportioned funds 

Balances of primary, secondary, and urban 
funds not covered by contracts advertised 
and funds obligated (approved plans) 
amounted to $1.185 billion on December 31, 
1956. This amount is equivalent to 139 per- 
cent of the amounts apportioned on August 
1, 1956, for the fiscal year 1958. Becondary aone- 

Corresponding data separately by classes artes 
of funds are as follows: 


Balance not covered by 
contracts advertised and 
funds — 1 1 7 (plans 

approv: as of Dec, 31 

Class of funds 1800 6 


Percent of 
1958 appor- 
tionment 


Primary 


Act of 1956, there also were two specific in- 
stances where Congress acted to protect the 
funds for the ABC roads, I might say there 
were three. 

The basic one was, of course, where we in- 
creased the allocation for them and set up 
the plan to which Congressman FALLON has 
referred, whereby there would be an increase 
of about $25 million a year, but the basic 
amount we also stepped up from the $700 
million to about $800 million, the first year, 
and then $825 million I believe it was, for the 
fiscal year 1958. 

There were, however, two other crucial 
instances where the ABC roads came to the 
attention of the Congress. The first one 
was when the Senate was considering the bill 
which it passed in 1955 as a preliminary for 
the 1956 act. An amendment was presented 
on the floor of the Senate the night we were 
obtaining consideration which would have 
prorated the receipts from certain revenues 
to the entire Federal aid program for high- 
ways, 

After having brought in the Interstate 
System and having stepped it up from $175 
million to a rate which would run to & 
billion or $2 billion before the 10 oF 
13 years were completed, that is, after hav- 
ing brought in a guest, a new factor into 
the high rate program, which would get a5 
many dollars or more dollars than were 
being made available for the three ABC 
roads all put together, then it was proposed 
by an amendment on the floor of the Senate 
that if the receipts were deficient for sup- 
plying this doubled total, then all pro- 
grams would be cut the same percentage 
as the deficiency bore to the total amount- 

That night I recall trying to make vivid 
to some of the Senators who had nqt fol- 
lowed the story too well, just what this 
would do to ABC road program. I said it 
was as if you brought an unexpected guest 
to your table at home, when you had only 
enough potatoes for your own family, and 
you find out, one day, a giant had come in to 
sit down, and lo and behold he eats a5 
much as all of your family, Next year you 
plant some extra acres, but if the yield does 
not come up to expectation, should your 
family suffer the same percentage of re- 
duction as the new guest whose appetite 
was responsible for the shortage? That may 
have been a crude example but anyway we 
did get the point across, and the amend- 
ment was withdrawn, 
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We pointed out that at that particular 
time several State highway commissions 
had already announced their State programs 
on the basis of the announced apportion- 
ment for Federal primary and Federal sec- 
Ondary roads. 

As an example, the State of New Mexico 
had issued a large bond issue, and it had 
issued pledges and programs for completing 
a certain system of roads. If we were to 
Change ABC cash after those programs had 

n announced we would have had con- 
siderable confusion, to say nothing of some 
Problems of perhaps a very practical sort in 
every State in the Union. 

We had somewhat of a similar proposi- 
tion come up when the bill, after it had 
Passed the House, came over to the Senate, 
carrying the revenue features which were 
incorporated in the law as it now is. 

To the Senate Committee on Finance, 
however, an amendment was proposed which 
Would have had the effect of saying that if 
the money that comes into the trust fund is 
not sufficient to take care of the total 
amount planned for a given year, that all 
Categories of roads should be reduced in the 
Same percentage that the deficiency was of 
the total amount. 

There again, however, it was my privilege 
to point out to the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee what that would have done to the ad- 
vance planning that is done after the an- 
nounced apportionment for the primary and 
secondary roads. The Finance Committee 
agreed that it was not wise to upset the 
ABC planning of the several commissions 
Which, in some instances, went back several 
years. So, as the law stands while the trust 
fund does provide that if the money which 
Comes in is not adequate to meet the ap- 
Portionments, the subsequent apportion- 
ment for the next year for the interstate 
System will be reduced accordingly; the ABC 
Toads are protected. There was no argu- 
Ment about it, particularly once the point 
Was brought out. So, if there is any fact in 
Congressional life that is sold, it is that Con- 
Fress intends that the ABC program shall 
go forward. 

In view of the fact that the American Road 
Builder Association for all of your life up 
to this time practically have grown—as you 
have grown—on the ABC system, it should 
Dot be a disappointment to you to learn 
that Congress intends the “bread and but- 
ter" roads of the country shall go forward 
and shall be accelerated along with the 
interstate system. 


FUNDS NEARLY EQUAL 


The 1952 act, as I said, provided $550 mil- 

1 The 1954 act provided $700 million. 

amount for fiscal 1958 is $850 million in 
Federal aid. ‘That 8280 million for the ABC 
Toads, as you know, is matched by the States, 
or by counties, or by local government in one 
Way or anothcr, so that you can double that 

million and say that for fiscal 1958 there 
Will be a $1,700 million road program on the 
ABC roads, half of it by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and half of it by the local or State 
governments. 

Oddly enough, that 81,700 million works 
Out in highway construction exactly equal to 
the 81,700 million that is programed for ap- 
Por tionment for the Interstate System, for 

1958. 

And so to you who are roadbullders, think- 
ing in terms of the roads that you build, 
the machinery that is required, equipment, 
and items of that sort, 1 think it is worth 
Fecognizing that the ABC road program for 
fiscal 1958, the new fiscal year ahead of us, 
is in total dollars the same amount as the 
Federal aid for the Interstate System. 

I re that the Interstate System 
Money will be matched on a 90-10 basis; 
that is, with eredit for the public land 
States so that there might be an additional 
10 percent of the 1,700 million, which would 
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be another 170 millionon the Interstate 
System, but that, again, is equaled by the 
amount which the Federal Government is 
making available now for the so-called Fed- 
eral land roads, the roads in the national 
parks, and in the forests, and on Indian land 
and public lands. That comes to about $125 
million. 

So that for the fiscal year ahead, fiscal 
1958, there should be envisioned a road- 
building program of approximately $314 bil- 
lion, the largest public-works program that 
has been launched, as has been said here 
this morning, in this country or any other 
country, That, of course, will be exclusive 
of the money that is spent directly by cities 
or by counties or by highway authorities 
for toll roads. 

It is a great challenge, and without belit- 
tling in any event the importance of the 
Interstate System, I think it can be safely 
said that the people of the heartland of 
the country will measure highway progress 
by the quality of the roads from their homes 
to their neighbors, to the centers of com- 
munity Ute. and to their markets. 

In the interest of the common welfare, 
these ABC roads must never be neglected, 
and I am confident that Congress never will 
neglect them, 


Prize-Winning Editorial by Tom Horner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
National Freedoms Foundation Award 
for the outstanding patriotic editorial 
written this year was awarded to Tom 
Horner, an editorial writer for the Ohio 
Beacon Journal, who is a former Kan- 
san. The editorial appeared in the 
Beacon Journal in the issue of July 4 and 
placed first in annual competition of 
the Freedoms Foundation. 

Mr. Horner was born at Atchison, 
Kans., where he spent most of his early 
years, and finished a course in Kansas 
University in 1929. He has had an out- 
standing career in the journalistic field. 

Our Nation was founded by men and 
women with vision, and with courage to 
carry their visions into reality. The 
principles adopted by our pioneer fore- 
fathers must be preserved if we are to 
present to future generations the heri- 
tage we all enjoy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
prize-winning editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ~ 

1776—INDEPENDENCE Day—1956 

When the Liberty Bell proclaimed the 
Declaration of Independence 180 years ago 
most of the American colonists had a fair 
idea of what “independence” meant to them 
individually and as a newly born nation. 

The Declaration, in Thomas Jefferson's 
immortal words, asserted that “all men are 
created equal” and “that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights * * * life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

These were new and revolutionary con- 
cepts to men indoctrinated through genera- 
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tions to a belief in the rights and privileges 
accruing to royalty through accident of 
birth; these were strange-sounding precepts 
to men enslaved by the caste of poverty and 
schooled in oppression. 

They were born of people yearning to be 
free, yet not fully comprehending the mean- 
ing of the word. 

To millions of Europe's oppressed, “free- 
dom could mean plenty of food, adequate 
shelter, clothing, and warmth. To other 
millions, “freedom” meant the right to pray 
as they believed, without risk of punish- 
ment for refusing to conform to generally 
accepted doctrines and practices. 

To still more millions freedom“ carried 
the promise of land ownership, a few acres, a 
house, and the knowledge that this land 
and all that it might yield belonged to the 
owner and his family without threat of selz- 
ure or confiscation. 

The American colonists of 1776 and their 
parents before them had come to the New 
World to find this new life and opportunity. 
They may not have defined it as precisely as 
Jefferson, but they knew what they wanted. 
They knew, too, that they could not achieve 
these goals in their European homelands. 

The Liberty Bell rang out another message 
in Philadelphia on that sultry July day; a 
message of a beginning—and an end. 

No one at that time imagined the vast ex- 
panse and the unlimited potential of this 
great country. The frontier was only a few 
hundred miles from the coastline—the 
wealth of America was yet untapped. 

But men of vision—men of the stature of 
Jefferson, Adams, Paine, Franklin, and War- 
ren—realized that the new America must be 
freed from the old of Europe or the anelent 
and the backward would destroy the vitality 
and sap the growth of the young giant of 
progress. 

They had read the future in the happcn- 
ings of the present. Colonialism, parasitical 
and voracious, was already attempting to 
slow the march of progress in the Thirteen 
Colonies. 

If this country and its people were to 
realize their ambitions to find a wholly new 
way of life, they must be released from the 
strangling tentacles of the mother country. 

They knew the wealth, the products, the 
genius, and the strength of a vibrant, grow- 
ing America must be channeled into the life- 
stream of that new country and not into the 
decadent, hardened arteries of the old. 

The Liberty Bell of 1776 heralded more 
than a Declaration of Independence. It an- 
nounced an entirely new concept in the de- 
velopment of human progress: 

The God-given right of an American to 
stand on his own land, to build with his 
own hands, to keep his own profit, and to 
look up to his God and give thanks without 
fear, without oppression, and without 
hatred. 

It is unlikely that many of the Americans 
who heard the bell or felt its echoes through- 
out the land grasped the full import of its 
joyful clamor. 

To most of them it signaled the beginning 
of a war—a revolution which at that time 
seemed doomed and hopeless, The prophets 
of gloom forecast nothing but defeat; how 
could a handful of farmers and tradesmen 
stand against the best of Europe's mercen- 
aries? How could a group of loosely knit 
colonies lacking resources and manufac- 
turers contend with one of the world's 
greatest powers? 

What they did and how they did it on 
battlefields and in the towns is history— 
glorious inspiration for those of us who face 
the open frontiers of atomic-age progress 
today. 

What does the Declaration of Independence 
mean to us today? 

On each anniversary of our birth of free- 
dom, we, in America, recall with pride the 
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immortal words of this document. We eval- 
uate, through generations, the importance 
of this statement to our national develop- 
ment and progress.. We read editorials, such 
as this, and listen to speakers who praise 
the wisdom of our Founding Fathers and 
recite the benefits of their vision. 

Then many of us tuck the Declaration 
of Independence into a mental pigeonhole 
and let it gather dust until another July 
Fourth comes around. Too many of us are 
more concerned with personal pleasure, rec- 
reation trips, étc., to give more than a pass- 
ing thought to the day and ite true meaning. 

All of us need a little revitalization of 
American patriotism at least once a year. 

The fundamental truths of the Declara- 
tion of Independence mean far more to us 
today than they meant to the colonist of 
1776. For we have seen, in 190 years of 
growth and progress, the full import of these 
words to every American, 

We are a free people, free to go and come 
as we please, free to work at the job we 
prefer, free to speak what we will and free 
to worship as we wish. < 

No law in America—no dictator can de- 
prive us of these basic rights guaranteed 
in that holy and hallowed document, the 
Declaration of Independence. For from that 
day in 1776 we have known independence 
of the individual as well as independence as 
a nation. And while the Declaration pro- 
tects our rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, it also imposes the ob- 
ligation upon all of us to insure those rights 
for our fellow Americans. 

It is true that injustices still exist in this 
country. It is true that not all of us who 
proudly bear the title American“ have the 
same unlimited opportunity that is rightfully 
ours. It is true that not all of us enjoy the 
same standard of living. 

But the cause of injustices. for lack of op- 
portunties, for substandard living conditions 
is not in the basic right but in our failure 
to guarantee those rights to our fellow 
citizens. 

The slum dweller swelters in a crowded, 
unsafe tenement and wonders “What does 
the Declaration of Independence do for me?” 
The sharecropper gazes at his drought-de- 
stroyed acres and mutters against seemingly 
unconquerable obstagles that bar his pursuit 
of happiness. The ambitious youth, who be- 
cause of his race or accident of birth, is de- 
nied the opportunity of education and/or 
employment, may well ask “Who said all 
Americans are born equal?“ The fault lies 
not with the document but with our failure 
to make the most of it. 

If we are to keep faith with those who 
gave and preserved this priceless heritage of 
freedom, then we today must match their 
dedication to the principles of the declara- 
tion. 

Where and when the full rights of an 
American are denied to an American and we 
allow it to happen or do nothing to change 
it, then we are parties to the denial of the 
declaration. When we perpetrate such ac- 
tions ourselves—we are of the same stamp 
as the Tories who timidly traded their birth- 
right of freedom for the pottage of seourity. 

The Declaration of Independence is a liv- 
ing document. If we would preserve its life 
and its vigor, let us dedicate ourselves to the 
work of insuring the unrestricted right of all 
our fellow countrymen to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

If the Liberty Bell is to echo today its joy- 
ful message of 1776 in all its meaning to 
Americans—we must keep the words of this 
guarantee of freedom not only in our minds 
and hearts but in our daily deeds. 
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Record Expenditures for Plant and 
Equipment in 1957 F orecast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
from the Wall Street Journal of March 
14, 1957, entitled Companies Expect To 
Spend Record $37.4 Billion on Plant 
Equipment in 1957, Federal Survey 
Finds.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Companies Expect To SpEND RECORD $37.4 
BILLION ON PLANT, EQUIPMENT IN 1957, 
FEDERAL Survey Finps—Tora, Wourp BE 
6\5 PERCENT MORE THAN IN 1956, THE PRE- 
vious HIGH YEAR 
WASHINGTON. —A Government survey 

found businessmen expect to spend a record 

$37.4 billlon for new plant and equipment 
this year—6!4 percent more than last year's 
new high of $35.1 billion. This prospective 
gain comes on top of a sharp 22 percent 

increase in 1956 over 1955. 

Plant and equipment is a key factor in 
the economy, explains one top-level eco- 
nomic planner. “If this spending continues 
at a high rate throughout the year, then 
there seems to be littie likelihood of a 
marked drop-off in overall activity. In fact, 
theres a good prospect that there'll be a 
resurgence toward the latter part of the 
year," 

For the past year or two, business spend- 
ing for expansion has been one of the bul- 
warks of economic growth. Last year’s 22- 
percent upsurge, according to economists, 
offset declines in such other key economic 
sectors as home construction and auto sales. 
These economists figure continued high 
plant and equipment outlays this year would 
again bolster the economy against possible 
disappointing results in other areas. Some 
economists had feared that business spend- 
ing might reach a high point in the first 
half of the year and trail off in the latter 
half. 

But the joint Commerce Department-Secu- 

rities and Exchange Commission report— 

based on a survey taken in late January and 

February—projected business spending fairly 

evenly throughput the year. About 618.5 

billion is expected to be spent in the first 

half, the report said, and the remaining $18.9 
billion is slated for the latter 6 months. 

On the less optimistic side, the two Gov- 
ernment agencies noted businessmen have 
been finding it difficult to fully carry out 
programed spending plans in the past sev- 
eral months. The report attributed this to 
a tight supply situation on materials that 
was aggravated by last summer's stbel 
strike. 

Many companies and economists blame the 
slower increase in plant spending on the high 
cost of credit. The Federal Reserve Board, 
by authorizing more expensive credit, would 
like to slow down plant and equipment ex- 
pansion somewhat so as to spread out de- 
mand for the short supply of materials over 
a longer period of time. 

Most major industries Intend to Increase 
their capital outlays this year, according to 
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the report. Public utilities plan a 23,8-per- 
cent increase; railroads, 19.3 percent; and 
manufacturers, 9.8 percent. Exceptions to 
the upward trend are commercial companies, 
which figure on a 6.1-percent drop, and the 
mining industry, which anticipates a 1.6- 
percent decline. 

Along with these planned increases in 
capital outlays, the Government said busi- 
nessmen expect sales to rise to new highs this 
year. Compared with 1956, these are the 
predicted rises: Manufacturing, 8 percent; 
trade, 4 percent; and utility revenues, 9 per- 
cent. 

While this year’s projected 61,-percent 
spending increase may seem small in com- 
parison with the 1956 climb of 22 percent. 
the report noted last year's rise was one of 
the largest ever recorded. Last year's 
spending of $35.1 billion compared with $28.7 
billion in 1955 and $26.8 billion in 1954. 

The report also noted last year’s increase 
came within one percentage point of the fig- 
ure projected by the annual plant and equip- 
ment survey a year ago. This year's further 
rise, the agencies said, would also reflect 
higher prices, though no more precise esti- 
mate of the effect of rising prices was given. 

This is how businessmen have scheduled 
their capital spending for this year, compared 
with 1956 (in millions of dollars): 


Industry 1957 1956 Percent 

change 
Manufacturing ...--... $16,414 | $14,954 H:8 
Durable... R, 408 7. 023 411.5 
Nondurable 7. 916 7. 331 +8.0 
Mining. ~ I, 221 1, 241 —1.6 
Railroads. 1, 4% 1, 231 +103 
Nonrull teunsportation. 1,826 1,712 +h. 7 
Publie ute 6, 062 4. 895 23.8 
Commercial and other.“ 10, 370 11,048 6.1 
e. 37, 361 35, O81 +65 


Within the manufacturing industry, the 
Government noted a considerable variation” 
among company plans and “some significant 
reversals in trend.” 

Auto companies, for example, expect to 
cut their expansion spending by 25 percent 
in 1957, to $1.3 billion. This follows a 50 
percent increase last year, to $1.7 billion. 
Similarly, textile companies anticlapte a 20 
percent reduction in capital outlays this 
year; outlays in this industry rose 25 percent 
from 1955 to 1956. Tobacco companies and 
producers of construction materials also 
expect to spend less this year, 

On the other hand, these larger-than-aver- 
age increases were projected by other manu- 
facturers: Nonferrous metals, almost 100 
percent; nonauto transportation equipment, 
3344 percent; and steel, nonelectrical ma- 
chinery and chemicals, all in the 25 percent 
to 30 percent range. 

Petroleum companies plan to spend $3.4 
billion this year, compared with $3.1 billion 
last year, the report added, and rubber and 
paper companies have scheduled moderate 
increases for 1957. 

Among the nonmanufacturiig concerns, 
the Government agencies said both electric 
and gas companies contributed to the 23.8 
percent increase planned for public utilities. 
The report said the railroads’ $1.5 billion 
expansion program this year equals the 
previous record outlay in 1951. Airlines ac- 
count for the major share of the 6.7 percent 
increase scheduled for the nonrail trans- 
portation industry, the report added, and 
the 6.1 percent cut in commercial expendi- 
oe centers in retail trade and construc- 
tion. 
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The report also showed business spending 
fell short of the level programed for last 
year’s final quarter and schedules have been 
trimmed for this year’s opening 3 months. 

Last fall businessmen said they expected to 
Spend at seasonally adjusted rates of $37.3 
Dillion in October-December and 638 billion 
January-March. The new report sald actual 
Spending in the final quarter of last year 
Was at the rate of $36.5 billion, and the ex- 
Pectation for this year's first quarter is now 
at the rate of $36.9 billion. The seasonally 
adjusted annual rate projected for this year's 
second quarter is $38 billion. 


An Ounce of Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr, POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. George M. Humphrey, at the 
Masonic Temple in Detroit, Mich., on 
March 6, 1957, 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Aw OUNCE oF PREVENTION 


(Remarks by Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey at the Masonic Tem- 
ple, Detroit, Mich., March 6, 1957) 

You have recently heard statements or 
deen such headlines as these: 

“Runaway Inflation Here.” 

“Direct Controls To Be Imposed.” 

“Depression Predicted Soon.” 

“Washington Will Sit Idly By.” 

Runaway inflation is not here now. But, 
everyone recognizes that costa have been 
Creeping up in recent months and might 
eventually get out of hand unless everyone 
Concerned uses the proper restraints. 

Direct controls are not under considera- 
tion now. They are utterly foreign to the 
American way of life except in war-time or 
Other great emergency. To enforce such 
Controls over a long period of time without 
the patriotic stimulus of war would be an 

t impossible task. There is nothing 
to indicate that return to the controls which 

We so quickly eliminated in 1953 is either 
ely or warranted in the foreseeable future. 
No one is predicting a depression now. 
ere are no signs that the volume of busi- 

ness activity is about to decline in the near 

future. If all levels of Government, and 
the public in general, will control their ac- 

Vities at reasonable levels we can go on 
with a high degree of prosperity for a long 
time ahead, But, we can eventually have 
trouble, if, over a long period of time the 
Government keeps taking in taxes too much 
Of the money that should be going into 
Making the jobs to keep our growing popu- 
lation well employed. 

Should a downtrend develop the Govern- 
Ment would not, of course, sit idly by. It is 
dangerous to answer hypothetical questions 
about exactly what the Government would or 
Would not do. The particular circumstances 
and conditions then prevailing would deter- 
mine the course to be properly pursued. Cer- 

ly the Government might increase its 
activity within its means. It might well 
| forward in times of downtrend certain 
expenditures which should be post- 

Poned in a period of high activity. But such 

stepped-up expenditures should be kept 
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within reasonable bounds and handled in 
euch a way as not to shake confidence in the 
responsibility of the Government. The ac- 
tion of the Government, whatever it might 
be, should then be such as to stimulate the 
confidence of the people to expand their own 
activities, and thus expand private spending 
because it is obvious that if Government's 
activity should shake the people's confidence, 
then it might well retard private spending 
which in normal times is many times more 
than public spending can be. 

However, rather than to spend time specu- 
lating on remote possibilities let us look 
tonight at where we are and where we can go 
from here. This is, of course, of great concern 
to you as leaders in Michigan of the Repub- 
lican Party now directing the executive 
branch of our Government. For it is the 
Republican Eisenhower administration in the 
past 4 years which has been most successful 
in keeping our Nation's economy in a healthy 
and growing condition. And it is the Repub- 
lican Party that can best continue to do 80. 

Where do we stand now? 

We are the strongest Nation on earth. We 
have the greatest prosperity ever enjoyed by 
any nation, The overwhelming majority of 
our people now have the highest standard of 
living ever achieved by man, in peace and In 
freedom. 

What is the outlook? 

There is every reason why we should con- 
tinue to be the strongest, most prosperous 
nation, with the best supplied people, on 
earth. 

But it is always possible for us to dissi- 
pate our strength by unwise actions. The 
basic natural laws have not been, and never 
will be, repealed. 

Let's always remember than an ounce of 
prevention is still worth a pound of cure. 
We are doing our level best by the use of 
prevention to avold the necessity of a cure. 
And, we are encouraged to believe that our 
efforts may be effective. 

Under the Eisenhower administration the 
position of the Federal Government has been 
so improved that it is now living currently 
within its income. We had a budget surplus 
last year. We will have another budget sur- 
plus this year. And we have proposed still 
another balanced budget for 1958. This is 
the first time we have had a real prospect of 
three balanced budgets in succession for 
more than 25 years. 

It is the size of this budget, even though 
balanced, that concerns us. No man has 
worked harder than President Eisenhower to 
bring about a lower total of budget expendi- 
tures. This is equally true of all others in 
responsible positions in this administration 
who have given long hours of painstaking 
work in the budget’s preparation. The fact 
is that the budget as we presented it to the 
Congress in January is the best that we 
could at the time, even though it 
provides for increasing Government spend- 
ing. 
In this connection it is important that 
the public understand fully Just how the 
functions of Government are divided in con- 
nection with budget making and the au- 
thority for expenditures. 

The law establishing this procedure speci- 
fies that “The President shall transmit to 
Congress during the first 15 days of each 
session, the budget,” which “shall set 
forth * * the] proposed functions and 
activities of Government: * * [the] esti- 
mated expenditures and the proposed ap- 
propriations necessary in his judgment for 
the support of the Government for the en- 
suing fiscal year, * las well as the] es- 
timated receipts of the Government.” 

But the final decision is the decision of 
the Congress. Its responsibility is estab- 
lished by the Constitution, which provides 
that “no money shall be drawn from the 

, but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law * .“ So that the Con- 
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gress makes the final determination, not only 
of how much the Federal Government may 
spend but for what purposes all expendi- 
tures may be made. 

It should, therefore, be clear that when 
the Executive asks the Congress, as we have 
done, to help to search out ways in which 
spending can be properly cut below what the 
Executive has proposed that we are acting 
only in strict conformity with constitu- 
tional processes in the way our Government 
is established. 

It is also important to bear in mind where 
the money goes that the Federal Government 
spends. 

By far the largest amount—63 percent of 
the total—is for security. That includes the 
amounts In the various programs which it is 
estimated we need to protect ourselves 
against aggression. 

The second largest category of Federal 
spending is for programs fixed by various 
Jaws passed by the Congress. These pro- 
grams, such as veterans’ benefits, agricultural 
price support and soll-bank payments, grants 
to States for welfare payments, and the like, 
plus interest on the Federal debt, total about . 
25 percent of Federal spending. In these 
programs, after Congress passes the laws, the 
Executive has little opportunity to exercise 
any discretion, but merely administers the 
program and writes and distributes the 
checks which the various laws direct. 

This leaves but 12 percent of Federal 
spending in which there is some elasticity in 
the opportunity to save money. 

It, therefore, becomes quite obvious that 
while some savings can always be made by 
ferreting out waste, extravagance, and dupli- 
cation, the really substantial reductions in 
Government spending can come only from 
changes in programs. These programs now 
in effect by decision of the Congress can be 
changed only by new decisions of the Con- 
gress. The executive branch must, of course, 
work closely with the Congress to arrive at 
the best judgments as to what the various 
programs must provide for. That is exactly 
what the Eisenhower administration is cur- 
rently doing with the Congress in this cam- 
paign which has received so much public 
notice recently searching to find out ways 
and means of reconsidering existing programs 
so as to make substantial reductions in Goy- 
ernment spending without either impairing 
our security or the necessary services to be 
rendered to the public. 

The President in his state of the Union 
message said that he would insist that the 
executive department, in the next 4 years 
“search out additional ways to save money 
and manpower.” There are 16 months re- 
maining before spending under the proposed 
budget will be completed. We are working 
and will keep working on a day and night 
basis to find additional ways and places to 
save money so that we may come out with a 
lower spending figure at the end of the 
budget year. There is reason to be optimistic 
about the prospects for success in this effort 
as everyone is cooperating with vigor and 
sincerity. We have asked the Congress to 
cooperate with us to this end and it is doing 
so in its actions on the appropriation bills. 
We are confident that some specific and sub- 
stantial reductions can become possible if the 
people of this country continue their insist- 
ence that Federal spending be brought under 
better control. 

Whose job is it to cut Federal spending? 
It is everybody's job. It needs the active 
support - not just the approval—of the pub- 
He. : 

Basically it is the joh of the Ameri 
people for it is with the people—at the thou- 
sands of crossroads over the Nation—that 
the pressures for spending begin. A group 
of people who want some assistance or who 
get into trouble of some kind, turn to the 
Federal Government for help on the mistaken 
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theory that money from the Federal Govern- 
ment does not cost anybody anything. 

The pressures applied are well known and 
are visible in Washington everyday, If some 
Federal activity is to be discontinued be- 
cause it is no longer really needed, the towns- 
people in the community where Federal 
spending is to be curtailed will organize a 
campaign with their chamber of commerce 
to continue the spending within their lo- 
cality. They will take up the matter with 
their congressional delegations and the 
branch of Government which is trying to cur- 
tail the unnecessary spending comes under 
heavy criticism from them. It is these pres- 
sures for continuation of present programs 
or the beginning of new programs, for local 
groups or in many localities throughout the 
country, which, added together, result in the 
terrific sums of money the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending today. 7 

We need a campaign of publie education 
so that the public will better understand 
the facts of life about Federal spending. 

They must realize that there is no bottom- 
less well of unlimited money in Washington. 
The only Government money that any per- 
son can get must come from the taxes he 
pays whether the payment is by check from 
Washington or from the city or county treas- 
urer or the town selectmen. 

There is all too prevalent ari attitude of 
“getting our cut so long as everyone else 
is getting theirs.” There is a general feeling 
in many localities that “we must get our 
cut“ of any Federal program or we will be 
cheated out of our rightful share of the 
money that the Government is spending and 
so many programs to spend Federal money 
are started and many local programs are thus 
abandoned at the local level and Washington 
is turned to for help that would otherwise 
be locally supplied. The people must come 
to understand that any program, if financed 
by Washington, can only be paid for by local 
tax money going to Washington, where some 
is used up for Washington overhead expense 
and what's left goes back to the local com- 
munity which provided some or all of the 
money in the first place. 

The public must understand better that 
local spending for local needs is more effi- 
cient and that Federal programs for local 
needs should be curtailed. Public projects 
locally determined and locally financed are 
likely to be more efficiently administered 
than any project which is put into effect 
and supervised by scme distant agency. A 
town meeting is less likely to spend its tax 
money on some unnecessary programs than 
an agency in Washington a thousand miles 
away where a growing bureaucracy is en- 
trenching itself. 

President Eisenhower has often said and 

deeply believes that as Lincoln once said: 
“The legitimate object of government is to 
do for a community of people whatever they 
need to have done, but cannot do at all, or 
cannot so well do, for themselyes—in their 
separate and individual capacities. In all 
that the people can individually do as well 
for themselves, government ought not to 
interfere.” 
Finally the people must be awakened to 
the true meaning of freedom. If the people 
of America are to have the benefits of free- 
dom they must also bear the obligations of 
freedom. The Federal Government cannot 
absorb the obligations of the people and still 
permit the people to have and cherish the 
freedoms which have made this country 
great. The feeling is growing in this coun- 
try that regardless of how careless you are 
of your own obligations and activities, if you 
get into trouble somehow or other the Gov- 
ernment will take care of you and bail you 
out. If the people for themselves abdicate 
all self controls they can only have, in time, 
complete Government control. 

As our economy produces more it does not 
mean that the Government must spend more, 
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continually increasing the paternalism of 
Government. Just the opposite istrue. The 
more we have the better able more of us 
should be to do for ourselves and be less and 
less dependent upon the Government. 

High spending for our security will be re- 
quired for sometime. 

But that is all the more reason why our 
expenditures in many other ways must be 
curtailed and postponed until security be- 
comes less costly and we are better able to 
afford more expense for some of the other 
things we might like to do. 

When there is an unfortunate serious sick- 
ness in the home some of the things that 
would otherwise be nice for the family to do 
must be postponed and await their turn. 

We must remain militarily strong. We 
must pay the cost of protecting our lives and 
way of living. But merely spending dollars 
does not guarantee this protection. The 
effective power of our defense is not 
measured only by its cost. 

During the past few years lethal weapons 
have been developed which can destroy whole 
cities and nations. These weapons are new 
and they are very costly. 

But the extremely high cost of new weap- 
ons simply increases the demand that we be 
highly selective and quick to abandon the 
expense of obsolete methods and equipment. 
We must, of course, always remain contin- 
ually on the alert for the elimination of 
duplication and waste wherever it is found. 

We must also remain strong economically 
for our greatest strength lies in our strong 
economy and the might of our great indus- 
trial machine. 

No one can say exactly how much we can 
spend for defense before we risk serious in- 
jury to our economy. While military spend- 
ing protects our lives it does not add to the 
permanent wealth of our Nation—to the new 
peacetime plants, machinery, farms, and 
homes which are required for our growing 
population. 

The billions we pay for military items and 
personnel exert substantial inflationary 
pressures. The money goes into the spend- 
ing stream but is not matched by production 
of goods which the people can buy. Mone- 
tary measures are helping to restrict these 
inflationary pressures. But, reductions in 
Federal spending would contribute greatly 
to the release of manpower and materials 
for increased production of peacetime goods 
and so help to hold down prices. 

The toll of inflation falls with greatest 
impact upon the vast numbers of our citi- 
zens who are least able to protect themselves 
from its cruel effect: the millions of pension- 
ers, life insurance’and annuity holders, say- 
ings depositors, and others living upon fixed 
incomes or upon those who have prudently 
laid by some reserve for their future protec- 
tion. That is why the Government must 
exert every effort to hold in check any new 
movement toward inflation. 

: ig we really reduce Government spend- 
ng 

We certainly can, provided that we are 
willing to also reduce some of the services 
and contributions which the Federal Govern- 
ment is now making to various groups of 
our citizens, Three years ago we cut Govern- 
ment expenditures substantially and made 
possible the greatest dollar tax cut in our 
history. This stimulated the surge of na- 
tional confidence which has spurred the 
prosperity of the past 2 years, the greatest 
prosperity we have ever known. These re- 
ductions in Government spending also helped 
to then stabilize the cost of living. 

Another reduction in Government spend- 
ing would not only tend to take some 
sure off prices now and help to hold down the 
rising cost of living, but it would also lead 
the way toward another tax cut. 

This can all be done if we continue to 
pursue with vigor and determination the 
Eisenhower policies which have guided us so 
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well in the past and have the widespread 
active support of our citizens. Most people 
are in favor of strict economy for everyone 
but themselves and their own pet projects. 
It will take more than that to accomplish 
our purpose. We must haye the unselfish 
support of all groups who are willing to 
demand somewhat less from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for themselves as well as for all 
others for the great benefits that will surely 
result for all America. 

We are Americans first. We are Republi- 
cans second, but we are absolutely certain 
that the Republican principles of the past 4 
years have given us all more, better, and 
sounder conditions than we have known for 
years and that the best thing for all Amer- 
ica is to have them continued. 

So let's really go to work to strengthen and 
revitalize our party at the grass roots from 
whence all real power comes, and build an 
even better, stronger party beginning now 
to insure the continuation of the principles 
of proven worth which will maintain the 
safest, strongest, most prosperous America 
for all of us in the future, 


The Words of a Carpenter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, a 
truly inspiring and outstanding address 
delivered today by the Honorable Boyd 
Leedom, chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF Boyp LEEDOM, CHAIRMAN, Na- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

Once upon a time there was a meeting of 
an association of businessmen known as the 
National Chamber of Great Industrialists. 
The time was in the year 2000, not 1957. 
The place was not Washington, D. C., but 
Utopia, U. S. A. 

A FABLE OF LABOR LORE 

The president of my make-believe associa- 
tion in this Foolish Fable of Labor Lore was 
a gentleman of many winters, kindly and 
dignified, stately in bearing, wise and perspi- 
cacious. The head of the Amalgamated 
Unions of the Universe, whose grandfather 
had been a labor leader before him, sat on 
the platform as the guest of honor. 

He and the president of the association 
were warm personal friends and in their pro- 
fessional lives worked closely together in 
complete devotion to the common objectives 
of labor and management—the production 
of goods for the consumer at an ever-reduced 
cost but with an ever-increasing return to 
both labor and management. 

The President was speaking: “First of all, 
gentlemen, I want to present my very good 
friend, the head of the Amalgamated Unions 
of the Universe, the greatest friend American 
industry ever had—bar none.” 

The rafters shook with terrific applause. 
Somewhere, the spirit of the old granddaddy 
of the union head was offended- Thinking 
his grandson had sold out to the enemy, he 
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called out loudly to St. Peter—I think it 
Was—or possibly it was Satan—to call a 
earth 


strange.“ the association's presi- 
dent continued, “that only a half century 
ago American industry and labor were ad- 
Versaries. In 1935 Congress passed the Wag- 
ner Act to protect unions from employers. 
Then in 1947 Congress passed another law— 
the Taft-Hartley Act—to protect everybody 
else from unions. 

“Our members fought the Wagner Act with 
everything they had. They defied the law 
and heaped verbal abuse on the Government 
= interfering with management preroga- 

ives. 

“Then unions fought the Taft-Hartley Act 
With everything they had. They defied the 
law and heaped verbal abuse on the Govern- 
8 for interfering with union preroga- 

ves. 

“It was an age of miracles. The automo- 
Dile, the airplane, and the radio had come to 
stay. Television—that ancient forerunner of 
Our present process of disintegration, trans- 
Mission, and reintegration of matter by su- 
Persideous electromagnetic waves—was al- 
ready regarded as commonplace. Anything 
Seemed possible—anything, that is, but col- 
lective bargaining. Collective bargaining, 
the old-timers among our members were 
Sure; was an innovation of the ultra-liberals 
Which would die if properly resisted. But 
Somehow another miracle happened. Col- 
lective bargaining survived. Open defiance 
of law gave way to honest acceptance of the 
Principle. 

“Of course, there were evils in those days 
Which are le today. Men had to 
Work as much as 40 hours a week. Women 

jobs in factories to better be able to 
keep up with the Joneses. The incentive to 
Make a profit was shackled by a confiscatory 
income tax and by big Government because 
men hadn't learned to live together. Along 
about the middie of the century congres- 
sional investigations became popular. In 
One of the investigations it looked as though 
Some segments of organized labor had moved 
into an area that was more fun than work; 
from that investigation it was said that the 
city of Philadelphia started on a decline, and 
d grew. It was known, of course, as 

the City of Brothelly Love. 

“We even had a peculiar branch of Gov- 
ernment called the National Labor Relations 

which—hbiess Providence—has long 
since disappeared and been replaced by 8 
little-used special court.” 


BACK TO REALITY 


Pardon me, gentlemen. Did I say the La- 

Board had disappeared? I am com- 

_ Pletely carried away by my own fantasy. 

That line—that the Labor Board had been 

replaced by a special court, is a line from 

the 1957 report of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation to Congress. 

Hastily and abruptly, without further 
ado, I leave my fictitious president of noble 
mien to finish his speech as best he can, 
and I return to the happy land of reality, 
to the time of numerous willful unfair labor 
Practices, of insulting attacks on the Labor 

» and the real joy of a government pay 
check twice every month. So here we are, 

in the Shoreham Hotel in Washing- 
ton, with lunch not more than an hour 
&way—you hope. 

The Chairman of the Labor Board should 
have been able to open a speech about the 
Labor Board with a couple of jokes on the 
Labor Board. I hate to make this confes- 
Sion. The fact is, however, that during 2 

years in W. m I haven't heard any 
funny stories about the NLRB. It's an un- 
healthy symptom of something or other. 
Maybe my life is too sheltered. Or perhaps 
the Labor Board is so insignificant that the 
wits are saving their talents to use on more 
important agencies. More likely, I'm afraid, 
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when people make cracks about the Labor 
Board, they're not fooling. 

You should understand at the outset that 
the most difficult matters with which the 
Labor Board deals are not labor problems at 
all; they are problems in political science. 
Daily we come to grips with some of these 
eternal questions which trouble the philoso- 
phers of democracy: 

HOW MUCH IS TOO MUCH? 


How much Government regulation is too 
much or too little? At what point shall 
individual liberties be subordinated to ma- 
jority rule? How can Government function 
swiftly enough to accomplish justice with- 
out denying all interested parties their full 
measure of due process? How can we ef- 
fectively operate a “government of laws, not 
of men” without becoming so coldly im- 
personal that we ignore human factors which 
are so important in the Government- 
citizen relationship? ` 

As these questions become interwoven 
with the case-handling work of the Board, I 
am disturbed to find that employers and 
unions too often are inclined to give them 
short shrift. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect any party 
to a labor case not to pervert a rule designed 
to guarantee due process into a means merely 
of delaying the proceeding. 

In the zeal of proving or defending a case 
it is difficult to take the long view—to look 
beyond the result sought in the case at hand. 
Employers who traditionally resist govern- 
ment regulation of business are most vocifer- 
ous in advocating more regulation of unions. 
Unions insist upon freedom of speech for 
their organizers but would deny it to man- 
agement. Management condemns the Board 
for taking jurisdiction over one company in 
a representation election from which it de- 
sired freedom and also condemns the Board 
for not taking jurisdiction over a smaller 
company which is being subjected to a ruth- 
less secondary boycott action. 

Similar anomalies can be found in the 
administration of almost every judicial sys- 
tem, but they seem to be more common at 
the Labor Board. I suspect that this cir- 
cumstance results not so much from the 
nature of the cases which come before us 
for decision as it results from the attitudes 
of the parties. 

It was just about 2 years ago that I left 
a State supreme court to serve on the NLRB. 
The story they told on me as I came to the 
Board of course was not true. It was saida 
reporter asked me what I thought of the 
Taft-Hartley bill, and that I replied, after a 
moment’s serious reflection, "I think they 
ought to pay it.” 

BLAME THE COURT 

I was no stranger to controversy, but 
nothing in my prior Judicial experience had 
conditioned me for facing some of the facts 
of life at the Labor Board. One of those 
elementary facts is that no matter how sin- 
cerely a Board member tries to be objective, 
neutral and fair, the customers of the Board 
persist in attempting to classify him as pro- 
labor or proemployer. 

I practiced law and served on the bench 
long enough to realize that lawyers and liti- 
gants are inclined to blame the judge when- 
ever they lose a case; but the problem at the 
Labor Board goes deeper. 

We function in an area where intricate 
legal questions become intertwined with 
social and economic problems, where the 
parties are accustomed to resolve their differ- 
ences by pressure, and where appeals to emo- 
tion often overshadow appeals to reason. 
Because the Board is not quite the same as a 
court, the parties to Board cases seem to feel 
free to castigate the Board with greater 
fervor than they customarily exhibit in legal 


Sometimes we are made to feel more like 
umpires at Ebbetts Field than quasi-judicial 
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officers of the United States. In other words, 
the atmosphere is hardly conducive to de-- 
tached contemplation of philosophical con- 
siderations, 

Not long ago a lawyer opened his oral 
argument before the Board in Washington 
with a general denunciation of the Board 
for recent decisions which he considered pro- 
employer, but which had little or no relation 
to the case under consideration. 

When I read or hear such statements, I 
wonder if the spokesman is deliberately try- 
ing to intimidate my colleagues and me or 
if, unwittingly, he has borrowed the 
tactics of more turbulent arenas in which 
employers and unions so often meet in com- 
bat and settle their differences more by 
might than by right. 

MORE ORDERS AGAINST EMPLOYERS 


If you hear a union spokesman denounce 
the NLRB as being promanagement, I hope 
you get no comfort from that circumstance. 
It would be a bad mistake to assume that 
you can count on a built-in bias of the Labor 
Board to bring about an employer's victory 
in any management-union controversy. 

Last year we issued more than twice the 
number of orders against employers as we 
did unions, requiring them to cease and de- 
sist from unfair labor practices. But this 
apparent imbalance is largely accounted for 
by the relative numbers of cases filed against 
employers and against unions. So unions 
shouldn't depend on Board bias for victory 
either. 

Businessmen, as well as a good many 
others, can help the NLRB become a better 
Board by cutting out this nonsense of try- 
ing to identify Board members individually 
or collectively as proemployer or prolabor. 
Labor Board cases are not so simple that their 
outcome depends on alleged bias by those 
who make the decisions. I don't deny that 
bias can affect a case, but there is ample 
opportunity for review of Board decisions by 
the courts; and a Board member ought to 
know that he cannot survive in the big 
leagues long or maintain even self-respect it 
he does anything other than his best in ap- 
plying the law fairly to the facts in each case 
that comes before him. 


SHOE ON THE OTHER FOOT 


You can be sure that organized labor does 
not like the restrictions placed upon it by 
the Taft-Hartley Act any more than em- 
ployers liked the restrictions placed upon 
them by the Wagner Act. 

I suspect that history is repeating itself, 
only now the shoe is on the other foot. 
Labor transfers to those the 
statute much of its antipathy to the statute 
itself; and the more strictly the act is en- 
forced, the more intense the criticism. 

Against this I find it some- 
what ironical that the daily mall at the 
Labor Board invariably contains demands, es- 
pecially from small-business men, for reg- 
ulating union conduct in various additional 
ways. If the employer thinks a union's 
tactics are unfair, the assumption seems to 
be that the Labor Board should get after the 
union. 

Lawyers usually are aware of the statutory 
limitations of the Board's powers, but many 
of their clients are inclined to think that the 
NLRB should do a policing job even in areas 
where Congress chose not to legislate. 

I understand that employers nowadays are 
worrled about a series of decisions which 
seem to have expanded the areas for collective 
bargaining and to have limited the freedom 
of management to make unilateral changes in 
policies and procedures. I refer, of course, 
to the Board and court rulings that profit- 
sharing, pensions, and stock purchase’ plans 
are encompassed within the meaning of 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment, 

There has been no change in the law or 
Board policy in connection with these cases, 
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The alleged expansion of the area of bar- 
gaining has come about simply because un- 
ions insist on bargaining about more and 
more matters which not only the Board but 
the courts as well have deemed to be bar- 
gainable. You can make life easier for your- 
selves, and also for the Labor Board, if you 
reconcile yourselyes to the proposition that 
the very nature of collective bargaining in- 
volves the participation of employee repre- 
sentatives in the formulation of policies or 
decisions affecting their welfare. 

Rather than turn to the Government for 
protection of the so-called management pre- 
rogatives, therefore, employers would be bet- 
ter advised to learn to work effectively with 
employee representatives on all matters truly 
of mutual concern, 

FURNISHING ECONOMIC DATA 


Another series of cases which I understand 
make employers unhappy are the Board and 
court decisions requiring management to fur- 
nish economic data to employee representa- 
tives. 

There are still some unresolved questions 
as to the precise showing of relevancy which 
must be made before employers can be re- 
quired to supply information and as to the 
form and method of delivery; but the gen- 
eral outline of the law is clear. Where cer- 
tain facts under the exclusive control of the 
employer are relevant to an issue in dispute 
the employer can withhold the information 
only at the peril of being found guilty of not 
bargaining in good faith. 

Although situations may arise in which it 
would be unduly burdensome to give the 
union all the information which it seeks, I 
think employers would be well advised to 
bring facts into the bargaining process 
wherever possible, regardless of any legal 
obligation. Compromises sometimes may be 
reached in an atmosphere of bluff, bluster, 
and ignorance, but the chances of resolving 
disputes are increased when both parties deal 
frankly and fairly and face the facts. 


RESOLVES DOUBTS TO FAVOR SPEECH 


Another controversial issue at the Board 
nowadays is freedom of speech. 

Under the Wagner Act there was an in- 
clination to treat almost any management 
utterance to employees on the subject of 
union affiliation, such as, “good morning, 
Joe,“ as an act of interference constituting 
an unfair labor practice in violation of the 
statute. 

Mainly in response to employer demands, 
Congress in the Taft-Hartley Act provided 
of an unfair labor practice if such expression 
or opinion shall not constitute or be evidence 
of an unfair labor practice if such expression 
contains no threat of reprisal or force or 
promise of benefit. 

We have had a good many close cases come 
before us recently in which we have had to 
determine how this proviso applies to certain 
statements by employers to employees during 
the weeks prior to a representation election. 

I have tended to resolve doubts in favor of 
freedom of speech. That fredom is one which 
I prize so highly that I hate to see it limited 
any more than absolutely necessary. But to 
this audience of employer representatives 
here today, I don’t mind admitting that I 
have considerable apprehension about this 
problem, 

Some employers who are clearly interested 

discouraging their employees from join- 
ing unions seem determined to go as far as 
they can in violating the spirit of the law 
without violating the letter of the law. 

If you prize the right of free speech, you 
can protect it best by seeing that it is not 
misused. I think the right is being abused 
when an employer uses innuendo to threaten 
employees with reprisals if they disagree with 
Every now and then I am appalled by the 
age of some of the Board's cases. I am not 
mplying that the delay is always the fault 
of one of the parties. Much of our slow- 
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ness can be blamed upon the human short- 
comings of the Board and its personnel who 
are usually struggling to move too large a 
load of cases, The wheels of government 
grind slowly at best; but I have little sym- 
pathy with recalcitrant litigants who de- 
liberately throw sand into the machinery by 
making dilatory moves in the hope that 
they can postpone or evade a clear statu- 
tory obligation. 

The regional offices of the Board have been 
remarkably successful in settling informally 
the bulk of the cases brought to the agency. 
But I have the impression from looking at 
the hundreds of cases which come to my 
attention each year that employers could 
settle more often, 

THE VEGETARIAN SHEEP 


Ambrose Bierce, a popular short story 
writer in our grandfathers’ time, had a fable 
about two dogs who had been fighting for 
a bone, without advantage to either. They 
referred their dispute to a sheep. The 
sheep patiently heard their statements, then 
flung the bone into a pond. 

“Why did you do that?" asked the dogs. 

“Because,” replied the sheep, “I am a veg- 
etarian.” 

As a member of the NLRB, I sometimes 
find the Board in a role somewhat like that 
of the sheep. And on reflection that the 
sheep is often depicted as the dumbest of 
all animals, you may feel the role of the 
sheep for the Board especially significant, 
Unions and employers, when unable to re- 
solve their differences, submit them to us. 
Often neither is happy with our resolution. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that the Govern- 
ment will perform an increasingly impor- 
tant regulatory role as industrial society be- 
comes more complicated. I merely want to 
remind you that every time you claim foul 
on the other side and ask the Government 
to intervene on your behalf—either by filing 
charges under existing law or by seeking ad- 
ditional legislation—you bring Washington 
to your bargaining table, 

At the risk of seeming naive I would like 
to suggest that most of the problems with 
which we deal—freedom of speech and due 
process, as well as practice and procedure of 
collective bargaining with which the Labor 
Board is primarily concerned—can be solved 
by good will on the part of those who deal 
with labor problems as they arise. I belleve 
in resort to the orderly processes of the 
Board in lieu of combat in labor relations; 
but I also believe that to as great an extent 
as possible employer and union should ad- 
just their differences without seeking our 
help. 

It seems the great guides for human con- 
duct that have proved their value in the 
establishment of western civilization and 
American democracy may not be good enough 
for the 20th century leaders of labor and 
management. They insist on the right to 
lock out, to strike, to take advantage due 
to economic superiority, and they often still 
resort to violence and mob action. 


FOLLOW SUNDAY’S SPIRIT 


If all the members of the union were 
blood brothers of management, there would 
not be many serious labor disputes. And 
this would be so because of the way the 
parties would treat each other, and would 
have little or no relation to the provisions 
of Taft-Hartley. In this hypothetical situa- 
tion the company wouldn’t have to giveaway 
its last dime because, of course, the union 
would have no occasion either to demand 
or to take the company’s last dime. 

What a marvelous transformation we 
would see in industrial relations and in pro- 
duction figures if management people and 
union leaders would always deal with each 
other decently; if they would follow their 
Sunday urge throughout the other days of 
the week, and put themselves in the other 
fellow’s shoes just a part of the time. But 
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the more common approach is to treat the 
other fellow as a combatant in a dog-eat-dog 
process, not wholly unlike that of cutting 
off one's nose to spite the face. = 

The time will come when they shall treat 
each other as they should, but not soon— 
no sooner than truly selfless men with great 
knowledge of human values and with ex- 
traordinary vision, arise and exhibit a ca- 
pacity to lead the masses of lesser men on 
both sides of the issue in the right direction. 
For many now in the labor-management 
field, to follow such lead would require at 
least a right-angle turn, for some a full 
circle. 

Businessmen can help the Labor Board do 
a better job by giving at least as much at- 
tention to the spiritual concept of the labor- 
management law as they do to the letter of 
the law. They will help themselves if they 
will search for a oneness of purpose with 
their employees that will draw them to- 
gether, rather than some provision of the 
law which, when urged as the basis of a 
dubious right, will tend to widen the chasm 
of dissention now separating management 
from labor. 

You experts in labor-management relations 
on the side of industry can help the Labor 
Board do a better job and promote indus- 
trial peace if you will analyze carefully the 
decisions of the Board and the courts and 
predicate cooperative action with your em- 
ployees on the positive implications of our 
words, rather than prepare defenses on their 
negative aspects. Unfortunately for all of us, 
these words are sometimes so complex we 
all have difficulty being sure of the meaning. 
And even more important than these inter- 
pretations of the Taft-Hartley Act are the 
interpretive words of a more fundamental 
law spoken by one who comes from the labor 
side—from one of the oldest crafts. True 
industrial peace will come to America, and 
I earnestly ask that you try to understand 
this simplicity, when many more men in both 
labor and industry carefully analyze and fully 
comprehend and sincerely try to implement 
in the field of labor-management relations 
these plain, uncomplicated words of a humble 
carpenter of Gallilee. “And as you wish that 
men should do to you, do so to them,” re- 
membering that He also said, For the meas- 
Mie yai give will be the measure you get 
back.“ 


General German Aged People's Home 
Address by Governor McKeldin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, we all re- 
joince at the birth of a new project dedi- 
cated to service for our fellow man, and 
our joy is increased whenever such an 
undertaking expands and flourishes. It 
is with a deep sense of happiness, there- 
fore, that I speak today of the progress 
of the General German Aged People’s 
Home—Greisenheim—of Baltimore, Md. 
This home was founded more than 
three-quarters of a century ago, and its 
birth inspired the hope that it would 
grow through the years in accordance 
with the principles of humanity on which 
it was established. 

Now that hope has been realized, and 
& new promise of additional achieve- 
ments has been made through the laying 
of a cornerstone for a new infirmary wing 
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for the home. I should like to empha- 

Size that this progress has been accom- 

plished without State aid, but with only 

the generous assistance of the friends of 

Greisenheim. These results have 

Stemmed from the devotion of numerous 

Persons to the finest German tradi- 

tions—a devotion which has not only 

benefited Greisenheim in particular, but 

Our entire Nation in general. Unfortu- 

Nately it would be an almost impossible 

task to name all of the individuals who 

have aided in the growth of this home 
for the aged, but I should like to mention 

a few, not only because they themselves 

have contributed greatly to the work at 

Greisenheim, but also because they typi- 

fy the devoted service which has been 

rendered by so many others, too. 

I should like to mention their names 
now, and I also ask unanimous consent 
that the remarks delivered by Gov. 
Theodore R. McKeldin, of Maryland; 
at the cornerstone-laying ceremonies, 
be printed in the Appendix of today's 
Recorp. The names are: Sister Herta 
Jurgens, matron; Sister Friedericke 
Cluss; Sister Louis Doepner; Mrs. Edwin 

he, president of the Ladies Aid; 
Henry Sincz, president of the 

Handicraft Club; George C. Stroh, presi- 

dent of the greisenheim“; William E. 

Zschiesche, secretary; and the following 

Members of the infirmary fund com- 

Mittee: Kurt H. George, chairman; Mr. 

Stroh; Hermann G. Sander, vice presi- 

dent; William E. Katenkamp: Albert 

Glombowski; Frank Zimmermann; 

Harry J. Klasmeier; William F. Stiegler; 

and Mr, Zschiesche. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Appress or Gov. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
CorNERSTONE LAYING, New INFIRMARY WING, 
GENERAL GERMAN AGED PEOPLE'S Hon OF 
BALTIMORE 
It is a gracious privilege to participate in 

the laying of this cornerstone, for the build- 

ing that will rise here is a symbol with many 
meanings, but all of them good and fair. 

A “greisenheim,”" a home for the aged, is a 

Milestone marking man's progress up from 

the level of the brute. When it is the work 

Of a group allied by ties of blood and nation- 

Ality, it is also a symbol of the social bond 

by which we acknowledge our responsibility 

Tor our less fortunate neighbors. When it 

at this one does, a name from the 
language of the mother country, it is a re- 
minder of our debt to the great nations 
trom whom we inherited our ctyilization. 

Twice within this century it has been the 
unhappy fate of Americans of German blood 

have to stand in arms against the land of 
their fathers. It has been a severe trial and 
it did not end with the clash of arms; for it 
has imposed upon our people of German 
descent a stronger obligation to preserve the 

Memory of all those things that Germany 

has contributed to the enrichment of civili- 

zation, For it was through German immi- 

Station to these shores that the great values 

of the German way of life were brought to 

bless America, If the sons of the immi- 

Frants should allow the tragedy of the 

twentieth century to make them forget the 

Slory of earlier days, not they alone would 

Suffer, but all of us would be the poorer. 

British and Spanish and French and Ital- 

ian—whatever may be the origin of our 

can families, we have all profited by 
what Germany has contributed, as we hope 

German-Americans have profited by what 

the rest of us have to give, 

it ls the great good fortune of the Ameri- 
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can that, in things of the mind and spirit, 
he inherits from all nations, regardless of 
his own descent. His ancestors may have 
roamed the Scottish Highlands, or the Rus- 
slan steppes, or have built their homes 
around the Irish lakes, or in the African 
Jungles, No matter. As an American he 
has fallen heir to the music of Bach, to the 
philosophy of Kant, to the science of Leib- 
nitz and the poetry of Goethe. For those 
Americans who came originally from Ger- 
many have brought with them the riches of 
the German mind and spirit, to add to the 
common treasure. 

All of us are under an obligation to pre- 
serve this treasure, but I think you will agree 
that a special obligation lies upon each group 
to preserve first of all the contribution that 
our own people brought, Certainly Bee- 
thoven must be studied by an Itallan-Ameri- 
can musician, Mommsen by an Anglo- 
American historian, Ehrlich by a Spanish- 
American physician. But while those great 
names must command the respectful admira- 
tion of an American named McKeldin, it is 
reasonable to suppose they arouse not only 
respectful admiration but also a warm glow 
of pride in an American named Eisenhower. 
A German-American should be duly grateful 
for all that other nations have given us; but 
he must be particularly proud of what Ger- 
mans have given us. 

Among the gracious gifts that have come 
from the Fatherland, none is better worth 
preserving than the tradition of compassion 
for the helpless that is conspicuous in the 
German character. The Christmas tree is an 
importation from Germany. It is the most 
beautiful of all symbols of our belief that 
the strongest of claims upon our generous 
sympathy is the claim of sheer helplessness. 
In the case of the Christmas tree it is the 
helplessness of youth, Children cannot com- 
mand, they can only appeal; yet the glit- 
tering tree is evidence that their appeal has 
moved the German heart in a way that the 
commands of great Caesar never could. 

The appeal of age is of the same kind, and 
for 75 years this institution has stood as 
visible proof that the German heart re- 
sponds to helpless age as it does to helpless 
youth. Throughout its long history this in- 
stitution has been supported by voluntary 
contributions. The tax collector has never 
exacted one cent for its maintenance, so it 
is our habit to say that there was nothing 
forced in the aid that has been given it. 

But is that quite right? It is true that 
the power of the law has never been exerted 
in its favor, but there are other powers that 
operate upon men. A kind heart is a task- 
master, too, and it often drives men to action 
when all the forces of the State could not 
move them. I am inclined to think that in 
the long list of contributors to this insti- 
tution the great majority gave because they 
had to give. Their own kind hearts com- 
manded them in a way that all the laws 
ever enacted could never do. 

The difference is that this is a happy 
servitude. The man who is driven by his 
own generous impulses toils as laboriously 
as any other, but he is rewarded with joy 
and pride; and his labor in the service of 
others, doesn't exhaust him, it refreshes him, 

So I am inclined to say that this institu- 
tion, although built and maintained without 
the assistance of the State, nevertheless had 
to be bullt and had to be maintained. I 
believe you will agree with me, if you think 
of the alternative. We have always had 
in this city a large population of German 
blood and many have gained wealth and 
power. If, then, there had been no expres- 
sion of compassion, no evidence of sympathy 
for the unfortunate, no response to the ap- 
peal of the helpless—why, it is unthinkable. 
The very presence of a great many German 
people was a guaranty that there would be 
some manifestation of the kind German 
heart, 
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As a matter of fact the Greisenheim Is only 
one of many such manifestations, but it is 
a particularly fine one and perhaps the finest 
thing about it is the fact that after 75 years 
it not only continues to exist but is in 
process of expansion. The spirit that ani- 
mated the fathers and grandfathers has not 
been extinguished in their posterity; this 
facet of the German character, far from be- 
ing dimmed, is polished until it attains a 
more brilliant sheen than it had long ago. 

This care for the best part of our Euro- 
pean inheritance is, however, not German. 
It is typically American, and of the best part 
of America. There is no higher loyalty to 
America than to preserve and cherish and 
strengthen every fine tradition, every gen- 
erous impulse, every civilized instinct that 
was brought to us from the countries of our 
ancestors. It is, of course, also a part of 
loyalty to eradicate every ignoble element 
that may have been introduced from abroad, 
but that is too plain to need emphasis. The 
task of Americans, if we are to achieve our 
high destiny in the years ahead, is to select 
the best from all the national cultures that 
have been brought to this Iand, We have 
among us representatives of all traditions, of 
all manners and customs, of all intellectual 
disciplines, In each of them there is some- 
thing excellent; and if we might select the 


excellent from each, we could weave them 


all into a tapestry of such brilliance and 
beauty as the world has never seen. 

But to be able to do that we must first 
learn to recognize the excellent when we see 
it. And if we wish to recognize the excel- 
lent in an alien culture, the best preparation 
is to study carefully what is excellent in our 
own. This is why it is first-rate American- 
ism for Americans of German blood to study, 
and practice and strengthen all that is fine 
in German tradition, not for itself alone, 
but in order that America may profit. The 
German-American should study other cul- 
tures, too, but he will appreciate the others 
sooner if he first learns to appreciate all that 
is best in pis own. 

This institution stands as one of the fine 
flowers of German culture in America, for 
nothing that Germany has done redounds 
to her credit more than her long struggle 
to eliminate the fear of want among her 
own people. Age is the factor that makes 
all men vulnerable to that fear; hence, the 
protection of age is a triump of high civili- 
zation. The existence of this institution is 
more than a sanctuary of old people of Ger- 
man blood; it is also a stimulus and encour- 
agement to all others to take thought of 
the same problem as it affects them. There- 
fore, this home is a contribution to American 
civilization, a bright thread woven into the 
great tapestry. 

Hence the project that you are now under- 
taking, to expand the services of the home 
and to improve their quality commands my 
admiration and interest. First as an officer 
of the state, second as a citizen of the city, 
third as an American of German origin. I 
offer you my thanks and good wishes. For 
in proportion as your work Is successful we 
shall all benefit, not so much in material 
things as in inspiration to higher achieve- 
ment. 

And, in the final analysis, an inspiration 
to higher achievement is the most valuable 
thing that any national or racial or sec- 
tarian group can contribute to America. 
Because so many groups have contributed 
in the past, our civilization has attained an 
extraordinary richness and variety. The 
hope of our future is that they may con- 
tinue to contribute, so that someday, by 
selecting the best from each, we may at 
last put together the finest of all, 

For what you have done toward this work 
in the past I offer you my congratulations; 
and for what you will continue to do in the 
future I offer you my warm good wishes, 
coupled with confident hope, 
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Atomic Power Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
able chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, the Honorable CARL 
T. DurHaM, will make an address tonight 
in Philadelphia on the subject Some 
Realism on Atomic Power Development. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his address may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Some REALISM on ATOMIC POWER 
DEVELOPMENT 
(Speech before National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board Conference on Atomic Energy 
in Industry at Philadelphia, Pa., on March 

14, 1957, by the Honorable CarL T. DURHAM, 

chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 

Energy) 

The topic I have chosen for discussion this 
evening—on realism in atomic power—would 
appear appropriate for the aggregation of 
engineers and businessmen at this nuclear 
congress. Engineers are noted for getting 
down to brass tacks, and businessmen are 
known to be interested In the realities of 
profits and loss statements. 

Now actually in making this kind of a 

speech, I am in a sense stepping a bit out 
of character. For I am one of the greatest 
optimists about the present and future pros- 
pects for atomic energy development. 
, I think we have made a great deal of 
progress since the first Atomic Energy Act 
was passed in 1946. I further believe that 
we have made considerable progress since 
the act was amended in 1954. 

Perhaps the greatest single reason for 
this progress over the years has been that 
we have had a civilian Atomic Energy 
Commission responsible for the program, 
carrying out its activities through indus- 
trial and university contractors with ad- 
ministration in the field. More recently the 
1954 amendments have encouraged greater 
private ownership and participation, per- 
mitted greater declassification of technical 
information, and provided the basis for the 
international atoms for peace program. 

Tonight I want to take a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach and review some of the hard 
facts and raise some of the hard questions 
which are to an understanding 
and solution to the problems which face us. 
These facts and questions have for the most 
part emerged out of the open statutory hear- 
ings which the joint committee has recently 
concluded and other executive hearings 
which we have held. 

In passing let me say that in bringing up 
these matters, I am following the tradition 
of the previous chairmen and past and pres- 
ent associates on the joint committee. As 
you know, our committee in addition to be- 
ing the only joint committee with legislative 
Tunctions, has a tradition of being a kind of 
watchdog for the atomic program. More- 
over, we take real pride in providing en- 
couragement and sometimes the spur for 
the executive branch to establish neces- 
sary policies and programs in the atomic 
energy field. 

Our overriding problem as I see it, is how 
to maintain our world leadership in atomic 
energy. In the field of atomic weapons 
and reactors that is n for our 
immediate survival. In the field of civilian 
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atomic power, it is necessary for our world 
prestige and long-time survival. 

First, I would like to touch upon our 
military atomic energy situation. Our 
scientists and engineers at our great Los 
Alamos and Livermore Laboratories have 
done a remarkable job in improving the 
weapon designs which are showing up in 
our stockpile. 

Our vast plants for producing weapon ma- 
terial, U-235 and plutonium, are turning 
out record quantities of material. But 
here our first question arises. Are we pro- 
ducing enough plutonium, taking into ac- 
count the revolution by which nuclear 
Weapons are supplanting conventional 
weapons? Unfortunately our military plan- 
ning is apparently geared to current pro- 
ductive capacity instead of our needs 3 or 4 
years hence. This is obylously a subject 
which cannot be explored publicly in its en- 
tirety. Suffice it to say that it will be high 
on the list for consideration by the Joint 
Committee in coming weeks. 

In the field of military reactors, we can 
take a great deal of pride in the outstanding 
success of the naval reactors program, under 
the leadership of Admiral Rickover. The 
Nautilus has been the prototype for the com- 
piete transformation of the Navy to nuclear 
propulsion. Currently we have the Nautilus 
and the Sea Wolf operating. with 7 other 
atomic subs under construction, and plans 
for 6 additional subs, a guided missile cruiser, 
and an aircraft carrier. 

In the feld of Army package power re- 
actors, we also are making progress. The 
demonstration plant at Fort Belvoir is sched- 
uled for operation this spring. Several 
other promising approaches are being ex- 
plored. 

In the field of aircraft nuclear propulsion 
we are also making progress. The AEC in 
Its 21st semiannual report announced that 
the first jet aircraft engine powered by 
atomic energy went into operation at the 
GE Idaho site in January 1956. 

But here we encounter our second ques- 
tion. For despite steady progress since a 
cutback in 1953, the Defense Department 
is again using the meat ax instead of the 
scalpel on the ANP program. Here is a 
program where the sound principles of man- 
agement have constantly been violated. 
Management has been indecisive with au- 
thority spread out among several different 
offices and branches. In the current cut- 
back, no objectives, schedules, or target dates 
have been set to provide guidance in the 
program. Here again, the Joint Committee 
is trying to help get the program back on 
a sound course. 

Now turning to the civilian power reactor 
field, we can also point to considerable prog- 
ress. We have a remarkably diversified pro- 
gram at the experimental level, Eight or 
more different reactor concepts are being 
developed to the experimental reactor stage 
by the Commission. 

Moreover we have in the 5,000-kilowatt 
Argonne experimental boiling water reactor 
our first regularly operating atomic power- 
plant. I had the honor of pulling the lever 
that brought the plant up to power last 
month. 

We are also looking forward to the 60,000- 
kilowatt Shippingport reactor coming into 
operation next fall. It will be our first 
full-scale atomic powerplant. The Joint 
Committee has consistently followed the 

of this project and its predecessors 
in the naval reactors program. From these 
projects we have gained some experience 
and insight into the problems facing the 
civilian atomic power program. Only last 
week some of my associates and I visited 
Shippingport and were greatly impressed 
with what we saw. 

We can also take some encouragement in 
the response which private power companies, 
and State, municipal and cooperative power 
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agencies have shown toward the Commis- 
sion’s invitations to participate in the 
power demonstration program, or to go out 
on their own hook in planning to build atom- 
ic powerplants. The responses which have 
occurred since the last session by such or- 
ganizations as the Virginia-Carolina group, 
the New England Power Co., the Ohio 
Valley group, the Northern States Power 
group, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the 
Pacific Power & Light group, and the Chu- 
gach Cooperative, are gratifying, particularly 
in view of some of the problems I shall 
discuss later. 

But as indicated at our recent hearings, we 
have run into some real problems and ques- 
tions in regard to our program for the de- 
velopment and construction of large scale 
power reactors. At the outset of the hear- 
ings, I made two observations which were 
abundantly borne out during the hearings 
and subsequently. In my opening state- 
ment I said: 

“Some of the things which perplex us are 
the following: 

“1. Although we see steady progress in our 
technology, the technical and engineering 
problems encountered appear to be consider- 
ably greater than anticipated. This discour- 
aging note applies to both Government-fi- 
nanced and privately financed projects. The 
Joint Committee was informed last Friday 
that cost estimates for 2 major power 
reactor projects—1 private and 1 Govern- 
ment-financed—have increased approxi- 
mately $15 million, which amounts to 20 
to 40 percent of original estimates. We have 
been informed privately of simuar cost in- 
creases on other projects. Schedules of 
completion on some projects have also ap- 
parently been extended, or should be ex- 
tended. 

“2. Although the immediate financial in- 
centives in this-country for reactors does 
not appear good for the next 10 years, the 
need for reactors abroad is apparently very 
great and immediate. Thus the Three Wise 
Men of Euratom indicated that Euratom 
needed 3 million kilowatts of atomic power in 
1963 and 15 million by 1967. This would 
mean 30 reactors the size of Detroit Edison 
by 1963 and 150 by 1967. This is a lot of 
reactors, but AEC and the State Department 
say the goal is feasible. I don't need to 
point any moral from the above.” 

A sample of statements during the hear- 
ings confirming these increases in cost and 
completion dates is as follows: 

“The Yankee Atomic Power group reported 
that an estimate has been made which 
indicates that overall costs of the plant will 
exceed the original estimate of $35 million 
by a substantial margin. The completion 
date has been moved from late 1959 to 
late 1960. 

“AEC indicated that the estimate for the 
Consumers Public Power District project had 
increased 80 to 100 percent from the original 
estimated $25 million. The completion date 
has been moved from 1959 to 1961. 

“Westinghouse representatives stated that 
current estimates for the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light acqueous homogeneous reac- 
tor are appreciably higher than original esti- 
mates.” 

AEC Commissioner Thomas Murray indi- 
cated that estimates for small atomic power- 
plants had also gone up. The 10,000-kilo- 
watt Wolverine Electric Co-op project had 
already increased about 25 percent.” AEC 
representatives indicated that the original 
estimate for the Elk River co-op had been 
withdrawn by the equipment manufacturer, 
with an indication in later testimony of a 
30 percent increase. 

It should be noted that most of these in- 
creases are in estimated costs before even 
design is completed. Thus it is possible that 
actual costs might be reduced or, more likely, 
increased. 
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The reasons given for these Increases in 
Costs, in addition to normal price increases, 
were unanticipated development and engi- 
neering problems, usually in the non-nuclear 
Portions. Admiral Rickover had some im- 
portant things to say about these problems 
in a recent speech as follows: 

“Many factors have been suggested as 
the major source of difficulty in achieving 
nuclear power. Secrecy, the novel scientific 
Concepts involved, legal and governmental 
Testrictions—each of these has been cited 
&s the major stumbling block. 

“The main problem is with materials and 
equipment generally considered as. conven- 
tional, but which must conform to the ex- 
acting standards required of all components 
ot a nuclear powerplant. 

“It has not been difficult to focus the 
necessary attention on the novel features 
Of nuclear power, such as the nuclear reactor 
itself. + è But it has been very difficult 
to get sufficient effort directed toward the 
More conventional aspects of nuclear 
Plants—the heat exchangers, the pumps, the 
Valves, the instrumentation. Here normal 
engineering and manufacturing techniques 
have proved to be inadequate when applied 
to nuclear plants.” 

Admiral Rickover also had something to 
Say about the management problems in- 
volved: 

“We have found that before a company 
dan produce heat exchangers. valves, pumps, 
instruments, or other components suitable 
for a nuclear powerplant, a complete revi- 
Sion of its normal organizational proce- 
dures is necessary. A full-time project man- 
ager responsible directly to top manage- 
Ment must be placed in change of the nu- 
clear products. He must establish new levels 
Of engineering and scientific competence, 

is generally requires that personnel be 
given special education and training. 

“New tools and procedures for inspection 
must be developed and put into use. Facili- 
ties for testing raw materials and the final 
Product must be designed and installed. 
Often these are very expensive. 

“In short, an entirely new level of techni- 
Cal and administrative competence must be 
bullt up for even the so-called conventional- 
type equipment.“ 

Now I assure you that the reason I dwell on 
these problems is not because I want our 
program to look bad. I certainly do not. 
But these somewhat unpleasant facts raise 
a number of questions. Of particular in- 
terest are the following: 

1. Who is go to pay these increased 
8 going pay 

2. What are their implications as to the 
Tealities of private participation in atom- 
Power development during the next 5 or 10 
years? 

On the question of who is going to pay 
for the increased costs, it is probably going 
to be primarily the equipment manufacturer. 

by reason of its fixed contributions to 
demonstration projects, has encouraged the 
Placing of the risk of loss on the equipment 
and component manufacturer. The same 
Policy is standard practice among power 
Companies and co-ops in contracting for 
commercial projects. Some of the additional 
Costs will be shared by power operators to be 
Charged off through their rates. The differ- 
ence between the estimated cost of nuclear 
Plants and the cost of a conventional plant 
Of the same capacity will, of course, have 
to be borne by the power operator. 

Perhaps it was looking at these hard facts 
and questions that prompted Mr. Frank Me- 
Cune, vice president of General Electric in 
charge of thelr atomic energy work, to write 

the committee that their number one 
Problem is the following: 

“Of primary importance fs the present 
lack of economic incentive. Normally a 
business begins to grow rapidly when lis 


‘capital cost of $21, billion. 
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products produce Increased value for its 
customers, Presently there is much to do 
before atomic power is competitive in our 
normal markets; hence our customers are 
spending money on their projects rather than 
receiving increased value from them. I 
believe that it takes more than the usual 
faith and courage to invest heavily in such 
& business environment.” 

As you know, a recent survey by the 
Atomic Forum confirmed that industrialists 
believe that the lack of a financial incentive 
is their number one problem, 

Getting back to my realism once again, I 
would like to make one further observation: 
Perhaps all of us in one degree or another 
have erred in treating the program as if 
commercial atomic power were here or just 
around the corner in this country. Actually 
all of the problems are normal for a large 
scale research and development effort. It is 
“par for the course” in development work to 
sometimes miss cost estimates by 100 percent 
and completion dates by a year or two. 

A further question arises growing out of 
the above observation, to wit: Are we not 
applying methods applicable to a large-scale 
conventional power projects, rather than 
methods more attuned to large-scale research 
and development work in the atomic-energy 
field? 

Thus, for example, the co-ops and private- 
power companies (with one exception) are 
contracting for the development and con- 
struction of their reactor plants on a turn- 
key basis to the private equipment company. 
This amounts to practically complete dele- 
gation of technical and administrative direc- 
tion of the project to the equipment com- 
pany. The co-op or private company have 
few supervisory engineers or management 
specialists assigned to supervise or bird- 
dog the project. Yet, in some cases, the 
equipment company has never before bullt 
a complete reactor. 

In contrast, the AEC in building the Ship- 
pingport reactor has a complete technical 
staff under Admiral Rickover and extensive 
field management and procurement super- 
visory staff working with the prime con- 
tractor and subcontractors. Yet even here 
with an adaptation of an established design 
it is taking more than 4 years to complete 
the reactor project. 

Now what are the implications of some 
of the above facts for you as engineers and 
businessmen? It seems to me that it raises 
the question of whether you should get 
stronger management and engineering per- 
sonnel in the private utility groups, munici- 
palities, and co-ops to direct and supervise 
the work of their contractors. Moreover, 
there should be greater recognition that the 
work is primarily at a research and develop- 
ment stage, and that this costs a great deal 
of money. 

Now what are the implications of our 
realism for all of us as citizens. It seems to 
me that it means if we really want to ac- 
celerate our atomic-energy program under 
present conditions, It will take considerably 
more private and Government funds, risk 
taking, and effort by everyone concerned. It 
particularly means the training of many 
more people in nuclear work. 

That brings me to the question of whether 
itis worth it. I think it is, if we are measur- 
ing its worth in terms of world leadership. 
For our atomic leadership has become a part 
of our forelgn policy, whether we like it 
or not. 

At the present time our present leadership 
is being seriously challenged. The British 
only last week announced that their already 
large-scale program has been. quadrupled. 
This includes approximately 20 power sta- 
tions Involved 30 to 40 reactors for a total 
of 5 to 6 million kilowatts at an estimated 
These power 
reactors will begin coming on the line in 
1960. 
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As I have indicated, the 6-nation Euro- 
pean EURATOM group has plans for 3 million 
kilowatts by 1962 and 15 million by 1967. 
Japan is also interested in developing atomic 
power rapidly. 

Although the Russians are undoubtedly be- 
hind us in technology, they have an ambi- 
tious program, both in terms of variety of 
reactor concepts and total number of plants 
and kilowatts produced. According to the 
statement of the Soviet spokesman, Dr. Ivan 
V. Kurchatov, and other Soviet announce- 
ments, the Russians expect to have between 
2 million kilowatts and 2% million kilowatts 
by 1960, with considerable capacity coming 
into operation in late 1958. 

The joint committee reported last year 
that, based on Soviet achievements in other 
aspects of atomic energy development, and 
in other technological fields, there is no rea- 
son to believe the Russians cannot achieve 
their goal provided they give it top priority. 

Then there are the Latin American and 
underdeveloped nations who are looking to us 
for help. 

The challenge and opportunity is there. 
The question is, can we meet it? I believe 
wecan. But we can’t afford to walt another 
year or two. 

One of the most challenging and, in a 
sense, encouraging things that came out of 
our recent hearings was that this urgent 
need for atomic power in foreign countries 
offers a great opportunity for our domestic 
atomic equipment Industry to get some ex- 
perience and make some money in foreign 
markets until atomic power becomes more 
economic here. But there are many com- 
plex problems to be solved in encouraging 
this international development, 

Witnesses were practically unanimous that 
we need a far more aggressive program to 
back up our equipment suppliers in their 
efforts abroad. Red tape needs to be cut, 
and reactor projects need to be considered 
and sold as a package including fuel fabri- 
cation and reprocessing in order to compete 
with our friends abroad. 

Now, in summary, what do we do about 
it? Taking the broad sweep of our world 
leadership in weapons and in military and 
civilian reactor development, I would rec- 
ommend that we seriously consider the fol- 
lowing (all subject to further study and 
consideration by the joint committee): 

1, We should authorize construction of 
an additional plutonium producing reactor 
at Hanford, Wash. It would seem wise to 
also make provision for utilizing the waste 
heat for producing electric power. 

2. We should authorize the development 
and construction of a Mark I fiying proto- 
type of a nuclear propelled aircraft with a 
realistic target date for completion. 

3. We should substantially increase’ AEC 
funds for reactor research and development 
work. 

4. We should inaugurate an accelerated 
domestic reactor demonstration program 
which will ensure that we will have a variety 
of operating prototype power reactors in 
this country by 1961 or 1962. 

5. We must establish a foreign power- 
reactor demonstration program which will 
assist friendly nations abroad and help pro- 
vide research and development assistance 
and a foreign market for domestic equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

6. We should enact the indemnity legis- 
lation to cover liability for reactor accidents, 

Finally, I would like to emphasize that 
time is of the essence at this juncture. 
I don't believe we need a crash“ program. 
But on the other hand we can't afford to 
wait too long where our national prestige 
and world leadership are at stake. 

This is not the first time that the joint 
committee and the Commission have faced 
the need for urgency in our atomic energy 
program. I am hopeful that we can and 
will work out a program in this session 
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which will satisfy our needs and obligations 
as a world power. 

Thank you very much for providing the 
opportunity to discuss some of these prob- 
lems. 


Contributions of Spain and the Spanish 
People to Christian Democratic Prin- 


ciples 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
Sunday morning, March 3, His Excel- 
lency Don Jose M. de Areilza, Count of 
Motrico, Ambassador from Spain to the 
United States, delivered an address be- 
fore the Washington League of Retreat- 
ants, Loyola Retreat House. The occa- 
sion was the annual communion break- 
fast, held at the Willard Hotel on that 
date. 

The address by the distinguished Am- 
bassador went at some length into the 
contributions of Spain and the Spanish 
people to Christian demecratic prin- 
ciples, and the many problems which 
confront the Spanish nation today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BPEECH BY THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR BEFORE 

THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE OF RETREATANTS, 

Loyowta RETREAT House, Marcu 3, 1957 


It is my great privilege to address today 
the League of Retreatants’ annual commu- 
nion breakfast, being, as a Spaniard and a 
Basque, a devout admirer of St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, under whose name arid patronage 
this league is placed. I- was born a few 
miles from Loyola itself, a small village on 
‘the green slopes of the Pyrenees, where you 
can still see the ancient castle of Loyola's 
boyhood. The most amazing trait of St. Ig- 
natius’ personality was not his will, which 
was gigantic, nor his sharp insight into the 
human soul, which was unsurpassed, nor 
his strategic sense of organization, which 
‘was comparable to that of the greatest mili- 
tary leaders of his day, but the indisputable 
feeling of God’s presence throughout his 
earthly existence—the dramatic trajectory of 
his life. When you read Loyola's biography 
you have always the sense that God is there, 
present in an impressive way, at every cross- 
road of his early years, driving him toward 
his ultimate destiny—the foundation of the 
Jesuit order. And, as an instrument of God, 
he accomplished and fulfilled his historic 
task, fighting for the preservation of Chris- 
tian unity, the reformation of monastic life, 
the renewed authority and moral strength 
of the Pope and the church. 

I come to you today to tell you some- 
thing about Loyola's country, which also 
happens to be mine. I wish to make a few 
remarks about Spain, which is today the least 
known and most misunderstood country of 
Western Europe, and about which one can 
still read unbelievable comments or listen 
to incredible statements. I have myself 
been through a curious experience: during 
the last 2 months I read 2 books by Ameri- 
can authors, published in this country. 
They both tried to give an unbiased and 
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an objective interpretation of Spanish life. 
If you believed one of them, you could not 
help but arrive at the conclusion that Spain 
was still in the Middle Ages, under the power 
of the Inquisition, in a state of frantic 
Catholic intolerant bigotry. Spaniards are— 
one of the authors states—living in a trance 
of fanatic faith. Their life is only religious 
and they do not care about anything else 
than eternal life and the risk of damna- 
tion. Then, I read the second book, pub- 
lished almost simultaneously. The title is 
enough to show you what is the line: It is 
called Pagan Spain. This time the author 
solemnly assures the reader that ours is a 
wholly pagan country, without any true 
religion. Spaniards are really nonbelievers 
like the old pagans, and their lives are ad- 
justed to pagan principles. What an amaz- 
ing contrast of judgment. Is it strange 
that public opinion in this country should 
be confused and frequently misled when it 
comes to Spanish problems and to every- 
thing related to my country? 

t is true that our temperament is some- 
what diferent and psculiar. It is also true 
that Spain has a well-defined personality as 
compared with the other Latin countries and 
that Spaniards have a hard core in their 
national soul, such as the British have. A 
dramatic episode occurred some months ago 
which proves what I am saying. During the 
Spanish civll war some thousands of chil- 
dren, many of them orphans, were shipped 
to the Soviet Union by the Red welfare or- 
ganization, When they came back some 
months ago, to the utmost surprise of every- 
one, these boys, who had grown up and be- 
come men of around 30 years of age and 
brought back with them Russian wives and 
children, had never given up their original 
personality. They were true Spaniards and 
they immediately adjusted themselves to 
Spanish life after an absence of 20 years. 

What can we learn from this lesson? I 
believe that the true explanation for this 
is the tremendous emphasis on individuality, 
typical of the Spanirh race. We are a na- 
tion of 30 million individuals and, as some 
famous writer put it, “30 million absolute 
kings.“ Therefore, it is erroneous to speak 
about the lack of freedom or liberty in Spain 
under whatsoever political system it might 
be, because the Spanish emphasis on the 
individual and personal expression of every- 
one is never lost. We, Spaniards, could not 
live deprived of our essential need for self- 
exprersion, 

We are evidently a Catholic country. Up 
to 90 percent of Spaniards are Catholic and 
the Catholic religion is intimately associated 
with our own historical existence. Since the 
Catholic faith came to Spain between the 
fifth and sixth centuries, it has become an 
essential part of Spanish life, and since 700, it 
was instrumental in the struggle that our 
country had to endure through 7 centuries 
against the Moslem inyader, These 7 cen- 
turies of struggle crystallized our national 
spirit and strengthened the foundations of 
our Christian belief as against the fatalistic 
philosophy of the Moslem mind. It is a 
curious coincidence that in the same year 
that the Moslems were finally driven out of 
Spain, the Spanish naval expedition, headed 
by Columbus, discovered the new world. 
Therefore, the discovery and settlement of 
America, which lasted more than 200 years, 
was made under the sign of the cross. 
Spanish civilization in America was founded 
on the principles of the Catholic faith and 
the belief that all men are equal before God, 
though they may be different by birth or 
race. The Spanish kings refer often in their 
documents to the American natives as “our 
friends and brethren, the Indians.“ because 
of that fundamental conviction. 

What Spain brought to this hemisphere 


was not only unity through language and 


culture, but also a way of life which has 
been widely despised and ignored in the last 
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100 years, and yet is very important in order 
to understand the Spanish-speaking world 
of 160 million people who are your neigh- 
bors. We have a definite common reaction 
to the true values of life, the ultimate goal 
of human destiny, the attitude toward life 
and death, as reflected in the calm and quiet 
expression of our “hidalgo,” which has been 
pictorially interpreted by El Greco and 
Velazquez, our two master painters, and in 
the ironical twists of human behavior de- 
scribed in Cervantes’ masterpiece, Don 
Quixote. We have a deep feeling that only 
eternal life is worth while and that human 
existence is the ways and means to achieve 
this goal. 

This philosophy, which is inherent to the 
Spaniard, makes him different from the na- 
tionalistic-minded Western European. The 
Spaniard thinks that anyone who is guided 
by these principles belongs to the Hispanic 
world, regardless of his nationality or pass- 
port, which, in his opinion, has little to do 
with the value he gives to the human 
being. 

Thus, the struggle which is now going on 
in the world between the two powerful an- 
tagonistic blocs is watched with eagerness 
by all the Spanien people. We cannot 
understand the criticism which we undergo 
frequently on the subject of complying, or 
not, with internationally accepted stand- 
ards of democracy or liberal political sys- 
tems, which have little meaning as such for 
the Spanish public opinion, We do belleve, 
on the contrary, that above these formalities, 
which after all belong to the technical side 
of politics, there is a much more important 
thing at stake—that is, whether the philoso- 
phy of the system involved is founded on 
the belief in the existence of God, the value 
of human personality, the fight for eternal 
salvation of the individual soul, and the ac- 
ceptance of Christian values as the ultimate 
motive of civilization itself. 

Now let us look for a moment at various 
aspects of modern Spain, the Spain of 1957, 
and see what are the original circumstances 
which brought about our present situation. 
The distorted and ridiculous story that you 
have so many times heard about a wicked 
minority group of rioters who organized a 
conspiracy to take over the Government and 
establish a personal dictatorship has no 
meaning for any Spaniard, whether of right 
or left, who knows the recent history of his 
country. In 1936, the leftwing coalition in 
power was ready to give up control of the 
Spanish Peninsula to the pro-Soviet agents 
who had infiltrated our country and were 
occupying key positions in readiness for 
their ultimate purpose. When General 
Franco took over the command of the na- 
tional rebellion, he was not a man looking 
for political or personal advantages. He had 
always been an honest professional soldier, 
who had kept away from politics and had de- 
clined every request made to him to join 
this or that party. Spain had no option in 
1936 but to fight for survival in order not to 
become the first satellite state in the Soviet 
constellation. Although this fact has been 
widely discuseed, only recently there has 
been overwhelming proof of the truth of this 
assertion. I refer to the shipment of the 
whole Spanish gold reserve, worth $750 mil- 
lion, to Soviet Russia by the so-called 
Loyalist Government. Everyone in Spain 
knew this fact, though it was denied by the 
leftwingers, but which has now been con- 
firmed in the documentation returned to the 
Spanish Government by the last Red 
Premier, Mr, Negrin, who passed away re- 
cently in Paris. ‘This proves to you to what 
extent the Spanish civil war was a struggle 
of all the decent, honest, loyal people against 
the threat of a Soviet-imposed puppet gov- 
ernment, which would have brought to Spain 
the horrors of Hungary and Poland. Dur- 
ing the time which such a government ac- 
tually was in power in Spain, they caused 
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the death by assassination of 11 bishops, 
10.000 friars and clergymen, and more than 
250,000 citizens, many of whom were killed 
Only because they carried the cross or the 
Scapular on their chest. 

Our fight could have been finished in 3 
or 4 months, with victory for General 
Franco's troops, who had arrived at the 
Fates of Madrid in October 1936. But the 
Cominform had other plans and absolutely 
wanted the Spanish war to go on for inter- 
National strategic purposes. Thus, 50,000 
men, recruited from among all the Com- 
Munist parties in the world, were sent to 
Spain with modern war materlals, and the 
war was prolonged 3 years, with a tremendous 
loss of life and property. The big shots of in- 
ternational communism whose names we 
see now in the headlines, such as Tito, 
Togliatti, Thorez, Dmitroff, and Zieler, were 
the heads of the famous so-called interna- 
tional brigades. Their defeat was complete 
in 1939, but. the Cominform would never 
forgive Spain for that enormous humilia- 
tion. So when the Second World War was 
Over in 1945, though Spain had maintained 
a strictly neutral attitude, Stalin insisted 
at Potsdam that we should be treated as 
enemies and that Spain should be quaran- 
tined, with all the western countries sever- 
ing off diplomatic and economic relations. 
The Spanish people endured this trial with 
Unsurpassed courage and a sense of humor. 
They simply kept united under the guidance 
Of General Franco and waited patiently for 
Some years until all the foreign diplomats 
Who had left under Soviet pressure, came 
back and reassumed their diplomatic posts, 
thus rectifying their mistake. In 1951, the 
Korean war opened the eyes of the free 
World to see not only where the true peril 
Was, but also the meaning of the Spanish 
civil war itself. It has been the privilege 
Of this great country to be the first to rectify 
the hostile attitude toward Spain, conclud- 
ing an agreement in 1953 with the Spanish 
Government for full economic and military 
Cooperation. 

We are now in a position to offer to the 
defense of the free world in Europe a main 
bulwark to protect the American air and 
Naval bases, and, therefore, to protect the 
Whole European continent. Our country is 
Unconditionally anti-Communist and needs 
no bribe to maintain her attitude. Even if 
we were alone in the world, we would take 
he same stand. The military agreements 
With the United States have been successful 
and I can announce to you that in 1957, the 
four major runways of the air bases now 
Under construction in Spain will be inaugu- 
rated and ready for emergency use. I would 

€ also to emphasize that under the pro- 
Visions of the agreement, this has been the 
Most inexpensive construction ever made by 
this country anywhere in the world. 

As to the Armed Forces in Spain, their 
morale is excellent and we have now ready 
and fully mobilized 15 divisions, which con- 
stitute a major contribution to the ground 
forces in Europe. This means that if and 
When Spain is invited to join the North At- 
latic Alliance, which is now undergoing a 
Crisis due to well-known circumstances, our 
country can help substantially to bolster and 

Strengthen this instrument for the defense 
ot Western Europe. 

Spain's contribution can also be signifi- 
Cant in another sphere, due to the fact that 
We have kept a very friendly attitude during 
the last decades toward the Arab world. The 
Centuries of struggle which I mentioned to 
you before left in Spain a deep impact of co- 
existing cultures. We have, therefore, had a 

understanding of Arab problems. Our 
last point of friction could have been the 
Spanish Protectorate of Morocco, but Gen- 
eral Franco, in a gesture of clear wisdom, 
yielded immediately to their desire for full 
Independence—a gesture, I believe, which has 
Paid excellent dividends in the improvement 
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of our relations with the Moslem world. 
Moreover, our spiritual community with the 
Spanish-speaking countries of Central and 
South America gave us a friendly platform in 
the international assemblies of the world. 

If I may reverse the image, I would men- 
tion to you in passing what would have been 
the impact on worldly affairs had Spain been 
controlled by a pro-Communist government, 
It would not only have avoided any under- 
standing and cooperation with the United 
States and the Western World, but would 
have also promoted all kinds of trouble in 
the Arab countries and in Central and South 
America, under the instructions and guid- 
ance of international communism. 

This is the situation in Spain today. We 
have not yet attained the main goals of 
our internal policy due to our previous inter- 
national isolation and to adversities, such as 
bad crops and severe droughts. We still have 
to keep up our efforts to extend to the lower 
classes in Spain the enjoyment of a better 
standard of living and higher rates of wages 
and salaries, Our military obligations under 
the agreement with the United States taxes 
our resources and are a contributing factor 
to the trend toward inflation. The Catholic 
Church has made an all-out effort to promote 
a better social understanding among the 
classes, especially with regard to labor prob- 
lems, and also to encourage the laymen to 
participate in religious activities. 

Though we believe that we have been at 
times the instrument of God to fight impor- 
tant historical battles, not a single Spaniard 
would believe that his people are a chosen 
people, who are carrying out providential 
designs by special privilege. On the con- 
trary, with a very accurate sense of realism 
and a deep feeling of universality, we know 
better than anyone our own liabilities and 
shortcomings. We only aspire to be re- 
spected by the rest of the world and under- 
stood as far as possible. 

Our first discoverers left in this country a 
precious legacy of Christian values and be- 
liefs, and ever to these shores of the Potomac, 
the Spaniards were the first to come in their 
vessels and establish missions under the 
guidance of the Jesuits, many of whom gave 
their lives through martyrdom for their faith. 
When I spoke with Father Martin about the 
new Loyola Retreat House, I told him of my 
desire that these unknown soldiers of the 
Christian faith, who were the real pioneers 
of modern American civilization, should be 
remembered in this edifice, which I hope will 
soon be inaugurated. 

I wish to finish my words paying tribute to 
these anonymous pioneers, who brought to 
this new world the strength and the spiritual 
values of their true Christian faith. 


War on Drought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled Let's Start 
a War on Drought,” published in the 
Bennett County Booster, on February 14, 
1957. 

The editor, Wendell Long, discusses 
the problem of drought in the Middle 
West and suggests that it should be 
treated much as a plague of insects 
would be handled. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET'S START a War ON DROUGHT } 


Of all the plights and plagues that have 
beset mankind since the beginning of time, 
none seems to be more disastrous or more 
disrupting to civilization than does drought. 

No plague seems to strike at more unrecog. 
nized intervals or at more unexpected times. 

A few areas of the world are free of the 
plague. 

Some of these, however, cannot substan- 
tially support civilization because moisture 
is so abundant the areas have developed into 
tangled, massive jungles. 

Others receive so little moisture that noth- 
ing grows. 

It is the vastly greater areas of the world 
which sometimes get ample rainfall and 
sometimes do not, upon which has been 
founded the agricultural industry that has 
been the lifeblood of civilization since re- 
corded history. 

Throughout that recorded history, failure 
to receive enough rain to properly keep agri- 
culture flourishing has been a constant 
threat to every group, every clan, every race, 
and every nation of people who have popu- 
lated the earth. 

An example of how far back this problem 
is known to have existed is the 7 years 
of plenty and 7 lean years during the days 
shortly after Joseph was sold into slavery 
in Egypt. 

Undoubtedly, the recurrence of drought 
was commonplace long before Joseph's time. 

And in the United States today—1957— 
the worst arid period in some 700 years is 
plaguing more than 700 counties in 15 
States—an area of more than half a million 
square miles, 

‘The past few years the area has been wid- 
ening until it may take in South Dakota 
this year. 

The entire Nation is beginning to become 
concerned about the situation and they 
might very well become concerned, for if the 
drought continues to spread and doesn't 
break soon, the entire world may feel it in 
their breadbasket.“ 

If this was a huge army of well-armed, 
well-trained infantrymen from some foreign 
land, what would Americans do? What 
would they have done long before one enemy 
soldier set foot on our sacred soil? 

We'd have fought, of course. We'd have 
mustered all our human and material re- 
sources, we'd have thrown everything into 
the battle—including our “undying will to 
win and defend our native land“ and, God 
help us, we'd have driven the enemy from our 
shores long before now. 

If this plague had been an infestation of 
billions and billions of insects, slowly eating 
everything in its path, what would we have 
done? 

Why, we'd have drafted every chemist, 
every scientist, and every would-be chemist 
or scientist to Immediately find a chemical 
solution that would permanently rid us of 
this terrible plague, 

Such would be the case with every plague— 
but one. That's drought. The plague we 
have here today. The one we may have here 
yet tomorrow—or again, next year and, just 
as surely as you are reading this, will recur 
somewhere in this world again after the 
present one is broken. 

Nothing appreciably is being done about it 
today; nothing appreciably has ever been 
done about it in the past; and unless some- 
one gets the “ball rolling” nothing will ever 
be done about it. 

Many thinkers are offering suggestions as 
to how to meet the problems created by; 
drought after the drought has already struck, 

But the Booster has not yet read any good 
sound suggestions as to how to attack the 
problem itself. - 
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The truth of the matter is: far too few 
thinkers and experts are giving any thought 
to finding a solution for the problem itself. 
There isn't enough time to be concerned 
with it—or there isn’t any funds to finance 
any research, 

This may sound like the Booster is advo- 
cating a lot of money and a lot.of experts be 
assigned the job of figuring out how to make 
it rain. That is not the point at all. 

The point is this: It's time to put the pro- 
duction of the world’s food on a new, 
sounder, more reliable basis that does not 
depend on rain at all for moisture. 

The problem should be solved with irri- 
gation. 

It would be a tremendous job, that's true, 
and it couldn't be accomplished in one or 
two generations, but in a world, the surface 
of which is three-fourths covered with water, 
there certainly should be no suffering for a 
lack of it. 

Our great civilization can master the tasks 
of tremendous undertakings, it can unravel 
the mysteries of life itself, can tell us what 
occurred on this planet billions of years ago, 
can extract energy from matter in such vio- 
lent forms that the entire planet could be 
exploded—but it can't keep us from dying 
of thirst right beside thousands and thou- 
sands of acres of water in streams, ponds, 
rivers, lakes and oceans. 

The reason: Our civilization has been too 
busy with the other plagues. 

The Booster thinks it’s about time some 
generation got the “ball rolling” toward the 
elimination of the world’s greatest and most 
everlasting plague—drought. 

It'd be so easy and so cheap—in contrast 
to the tremendous cost of trying to stop war. 


The Federal Interstate Highway System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, all of us are interested in the 
construction of our Interstate Highway 
System. Mr. Clifford F. Hood, president 
of the United States Steel Corp., gave 
some very interesting testimony on this 
subject; and I ask unanimous consent 
that his statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT or CLIFFORD F. Hoop, PRESIDENT, 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORP., BEPORE THE 
PuBLIC ROADS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE PUBLIC 
Works COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE, JANUARY 25, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name ts Clifford F. Hood. I am 

president of United States Steel Corp., and I 

have here with me Mr. Richard F. Sentner, 

our executive vice president, commercial, and 

Mr. John S. Tennant, our general counsel. 
You have called us here today to discuss 

the availability and the price of steel in re- 

lation to the new highway program which 

was authorized by Congress less than 7 

months ago; and you have expressed the 

fear that a possible shortage of steel may 
seriously delay the orderly completion of that 
program, 

Let me say at the outset, therefore, that— 
barring some unforeseen circumstance—I 
know of no problem in this area that cannot 
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be surmounted by intelligent planning cf the 
work and by the timely placement and sched- 
uling of steel orders. 

Many types of steel are used in highway 
construction; but the four most important 
items are structural shapes, plates, wire mesh 
and concrete reinforcing bars. United States 
Steel makes all of these items in large quan- 
tities. 

With the increased capacity provided in 
recent years, wire mesh and reinforcing bars 
are in plentiful supply, and thus present no 
problem. Structural shapes and plates, how- 
ever, are in much tighter supply; and it is 
these two items especially, therefore, that I 
should Uke to discuss with you today. 

Now, as recently as 1954, demands for these 
heavy steel products fell substantially short 
of our capacity to produce them. In other 
words, our customers did not want as much 
of this tonnage as we could produce; and in- 
dustry shipments declined to 10½ million 
tons, compared with then existing capacity 
of 14 million tons. 

But early in 1955 our market surveys 
which constitute a basis for all of our for- 
ward planning of production—began to fore- 
tell a sharp rise in the overall demand for 
steel. They also indicated an especially 
heavy concentration of demand in the field 
of structurals and plates. 

As you know, these products are required 
primarily in the construction industry—for 
schools, hospitals, churches, factories, and 
other buildings of all kinds; in the trans- 
portation field—for freight cars, pipelines, 
and shipbuiliding; and in public works for 
highways, bridges, and similar projects. In 
this connection, I might add that they are 
also a basic necessity in the expansion of 
steelmaking facilities. 

So, forewarned of an upsure in steel re- 
quirements in all of these markets, United 
States Steel moved quickly to anticipate this 
need; and long before the highway bill was 
approved by Congress—long before the Suez 
crisis created the present unforeseeable de- 
mand for new tankers and pipelines—we em- 
barked on a program of expansion designed 
to add 1,300,000 tons of new capacity for the 
production of structural shapes and plates. 
Some of that new capacity is already in oper- 
ation; and we expect that all of it will be 
completed by the end of next year. Accord- 
ing to announcements made by other steel 
producers, they will have added capacity of 
1.5 million tons by that time. 

Unfortunately, however, the benefit to be 
anticipated from this program of expansion 
is being delayed as a result of the 34-day 
nationwide steel strike which occurred last 
summer, Allowing for the time required to 
shut down our furnaces and to start them 
up again after the strike was over, our plants 
were out-of production for about one-eighth 
of the entire year, and our total steel-making 
capacity for that year was reduced corre- 
spondingly. „ 

The net effect of all this was not only to 
curtail substantially the availability of steel 
in 1956, but also to add to the backlog of 
pent-up demand which now falls as a double 
burden upon our facilities. Yet, despite the 
strike, the tonnage of steel actually fabri- 
cated and erected in 1956 reached an all-time 
high, and 1957 should move even higher. 

Today, our forecasts indicate that produc- 
tion of plates and structurals—industry- 
wide—will amount to more than 15 million 
tons in the current year, an increase of nearly 
50 percent over the demand that existed in 
this field only a little more than 2 years 
ago. 

Only a small part of this increased ton- 
nage, of course, will be required in connec- 
tion with the new highway program. In 
this testimony before this committee Gen. 
Louis W. Prentiss, executive vice president 
of the American Roadbuilders Association, 
has told you that the total steel require- 
ments for highways, this year, will be 2.3 
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million tons—or only 200,000 tons larger than 
those of last year, which were fully met by 
the industry. And in view of the rapid ex- 
pansion which is throughout the 
industry, it is evident that this rise in high- 
way requirements should not in itself, create 
any great problem. 

It is true, however, that pressure has been 
built up by the backlogs to which I have al- 
ready referred; and this, I think, indicates 
the desirability of forward planning in the 
highway-construction program so that jobs 
may be taken and scheduled in order of their 
need. And this is just the sort of planning 
that is going on, as was made clear by the 
testimony which you have heard from the 
Federal Highway Administrator, the Hon- 
orable John A. Volpe. Pointing out that 
many States are placing their orders for steel 
while their project plans are still in the 
process of completion, he said: 

“Even if the delivery should be 18 months, 
the construction operations itself on the 
project probably wouldn't start for 6 months 
to 10 months after that, during the period 
in which the plans are being completed and 
right-of-way acquired, so that by the time 
the contractor gets to the point where he 
needs the steel it will be available.” 

Indeed, a basic premise of the highway 
program from the start is that it be carried 
out in a planned fashion, year by year, and 
not that it be pushed through in haste, all at 
once. With such forward planning, there is 
no foreseeable reason why the highway pro- 
gram cannot move on schedule to its con- 
clusion. 

But I also note from the record, that you. 
Mr. Chairman, have expressed the fear that 
the rising price of steel may, in itself, con- 
stitutes some kind of a threat to the suc- 
cess of the highway program; and I should 
like, if I may, to offer a little perspective 
on that point. 

It is true, of course, that the cost of making 
steel has risen persistently in recent years; 
and that the price of steel has had to respond 
accordingly. Mr. Volpe has testified, I be- 
lieve, that the price of the particular types 
of steel which go into the highway program, 
had gone up about 10 percent in the past 18 
months. As matters stand today our own 
figures indicate an increase of about 12 per- 
cent in the mill price of these products. 

But he also testified that steel is a minor 
factor in the overall cost of a highway. In 
fact, he said that only about 5 percent of the 
total highway dollar would be utilized for 
sine and this is confirmed by our calcuia- 

ons. 

Thus you will realize, of course, that a 12- 
percent rise in the price of steel means an 
increase of only a little more than one-half of 
1 percent in the total cost of constructing 
a highway. 

In the light of these facts, therefore, it 
would seem clear, I think, that the increase 
which bas occurred in the price of steel has 
not constituted any threat to the success of 
the highway program. 

In saying this, however, let me emphasize 
that I am not seeking to minimize, in any 
way, the dangers of continuing inflation. I 
am merely saying that if nationwide inflation 
persists throughout the life of this program, 
the inflated cost of the other elements which 
go into highway construction will pose 19 
times as much of a threat as would a com- 
mensurate rise in the price of steel. 

So to sum it all up, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to repeat what I said in the beginning: 
That barring some unforeseen circumstance, 
I know of nothing in the steel picture that 
should impede the orderly progress of the 
highway program, provided that there is 
proper coordination of planning by the 
States, the contractors, the fabricators and 
the steel producers. 

There may, indeed, be stresses and strains 
as there are today; and it would be some- 
thing of a miracle if there were not—in 
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view of the recent boom in construction, in 
the freight-car program, in shipbuilding and 
tankers, and in pipelines, But United States 
Steel is accustomed to challenges of this kind. 
And so is the steel industry as a whole. 

Our greatest challenge, perhaps, came in 
World War II when it seemed almost im- 
Possible for the steel companies to meet all 
the military and allied demands that were 
Made upon them, Yet some of you may re- 
Call, possibly, that from the time we en- 
tered that war until its end, the plants of 
United States Steel alone produced more ton- 
nage than all of the steel plants in all of the 
Axis nations put together; and it is a matter 
of record that during the entire war no 
American military project was ever impaired 
by a shortage of steel. Later, despite the 
Alarms that were sounded of a steel shortage 
when the Korean conflict began, the steel in- 
dustry proved its ability to meet the full 
military demands without seriously disrupt- 
ing the civilian economy. 

Despite these achievements, the authoriza- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway recently 
brought forth doubts and apprehensions very 
Similar to those which have been expressed 
in this committee. Yet now, once again, it is 
a matter of record that the steel Industry has 
fully met this demand. 

Now it is no accident, Mr. Chairman, that 
Challenges of this kind and magnitude have 

n met with consistent success. It is due 
to the fact that ever since the beginning of 
World War II. the steel companies of America 
have been engaged unceasingly upon a vast 
Program of modernization and expansion. 

Through that program, they haye added 51 
Million tons—or 60 percent—to the pre- 
War steelmaking capacity of the industry; 
and of this increase, about 12 million tons 
have been provided by United States Steel. 

By way of comparison, it may interest you 
to note that the total reported steelmaking 
Capacity of Russia—which is the world’s sec- 
Ond largest producer of steel—is 54 million 
tons. That means that the American steel 
industry has added almost as much capacity 
since the start of World War II as the en- 
tire Soviet nation has built in its entire 

ry. 

Today, our national capacity stands at 
More than 133 million tons; and it is cur- 
rently expanding at a rate of 5 million tons 
Per year. Moreover, I should point out, per- 
haps, that the 3-year, no-strike agreement 
Which was negotiated with the steelworkers 

t summer, should have the effect of assur- 
ing that the full ingot capacity of the indus- 
try will be available for the next 214 years. 

Now, in all of these figures that I have just 
given you, I have been speaking, of course, 
in terms of ingot capacity—the capacity to 
Produce raw steel. Some of the witnesses 
Who appeared before this committee did not 
seem to understand apparently that the 
total finishing capacity of the industry—the 
Capacity to transform raw steel into all of 
the various forms of finished products that 
are needed—is always in excess of ingot ca- 
Pacity. It has to be, in order to provide 
flexibility and to meet promptly the chang- 
ing cyclical and seasonal demands of the 
Nation for different steel products. 

. Thus, while the finishing capacity in any 
Particular product line may be fully utilized 
at certain times and for short periods, it 
Would be unusual indeed if it were to oper- 
ate at 100 percent over a sustained period. 

And now, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let 
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This highway program has been planned 
to extend over a 13-year period, and we at 
United States Steel are gearing our planning 
accordingly, so that we may participate fully 
in the success of this great undertaking. 
For it is our hope and our purpose that when 
the highways of the future have been built, 
we shall be able to look back upon our part 
in that job with pride and satisfaction, 


Collision on the Delaware River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last week 
I had occasion to call the attention of 
my colleagues to a shocking disaster in 
the Delaware River, when two ships col- 
lided in a narrow channel, not deep 
enough for their purposes; and in the 
collision a number of lives were lost. 

Mr. President, in Philadelphia an in- 
vestigation regarding that tragedy is 
now being made. A veteran Delaware 
River pilot who saw the collision testified 
yesterday that unless something is done 
about widening and deepening the Dela- 
ware River and Bay, tragedies of this 
sort will continue to occur. : 

In this morning’s Philadelphia In- 
quirer, a leading editorial, entitled “Will 
the Bigger Ships Come Here?” is fea- 
tured. In the editorial it is pointed out 
that— 


Only last week the latest tragic collision | 


in the Delaware demonstrated anew that (a) 
our supposed 800-foot wide, 40-foot deep 
channel is not kept properly dredged. 


The editorial takes to task the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. President, I should say that the 
President of the United States should be 
taken to task for his neglect of the Dela- 
ware River channel, which is the only 
access to the sea from Philadelphia, an 
important port of the United States. 
Last year, Philadelphia had more import 
tonnage than any other city in the 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial to which I have referred, and also 
a news article from the same publica- 
tion, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 
14, 1957] 
WILL THE BIGGER SHIPS COME HERE? 

If a Federal Government program for 
building newer and bigger merchant ships 
was met with a declaration from Moscow 
that the Delaware River would be blockaded 
by Soviet gunboats to keep such ships from 
reaching Philadelphia— 

Just imagine the nationwide howl. 

Well, the Federal Government is going to 
finance a program for building such a fleet of 
newer and bigger cargo vessels, But it wont 
be Soviet Russia keeping those vessels from 
coming up the Delaware; it will be neglect 
of our channel by the very same Government 
which is going to finance the ships. 
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Says Maritime Administrator Clarence G. 
Morse; “You can look for the first ship built 
under this program by mid-1959. We hope 
to hit a steady rate of 20 to 25 new dry cargo 
ships a year.” . 

That is good news for shipbullders. It is 
good news for American commerce generally. 
But it will not be good news for Delaware 
Valley, U. S. A., unless our river channel is 
in shape to accommodate those new and 
bigger vessels. 

The Wall Street Journal notes that Gov- 
ernment's subsidies are given provided that 
the ship lines keep their fleets up to date 
with the help of shipbuilding subsidies dis- 
pensed by Uncle Sam.” 

It is interesting thus to see that Uncle 
Sam demands that the ship lines keep 
abreast of the times, and pays them to do so. 
Why isn’t that same policy sound for one of 
our country's greatest commercial water- 
ways—the Delaware River? 

Over and above this program is the stepped- 
up construction of tankers, With Nasser 
again swinging his blackmail club in a west- 
ward arc, the need for more long-haul 
tankers and other shipping to bypass the 
Suez Canal is obvious. 

Only last week the latest tragic collision 
in the Delaware demonstrated anew that 
(a) our supposed 800-foot wide, 40-foot deep 
channel is not kept properly dredged; and 
(b) that even those dimensions, promised 
in 1938, are out of date now, and pitifully 
obsolete in the face of a trend to bigger and 
better merchant ships. 

Delaware Valley looks to Congress for ac- 
tion; particularly action in ending the long 
deadlock in the Bureau of the Budget, That 
is where the hopes of Delaware Valley for a 
modern channel have been grounded for a 
long while. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of March 
14, 1957] 
Porr Is Our or DATE, VETERAN River PILOT 
TELLS CRASH INQUIRY 

A veteran Delaware River pilot, a witness to 
the collision last Thursday below New Castle, 
Del., of the tanker Mission San Francisco and 
freighter Eina II, yesterday warned that worse 
catastrophes will occur unless “something is 
done about widening and deepening the river 
and bay.” 

Capt. James Johnson, of North Wildwood, 
N. J., who was piloting a Japanese vessel 
astern of the outbound freighter said at the 
conclusion of 2 hours of testimony before a 
Coast Guard board of inquiry: 

“The crash and explosion were the worst 
I have ever seen in my 23 years as a pilot on 
the river, but unless something is done about 
widening and deepening the waterway more 
and larger catastrophes will occur.” 


“Modern-day ships and tankers, which 
daily travel to and from the port of Philadel- 
phia, are 3 times the size of the ships of 20 
years ago, yet there are few, if any, improve- 
ments in the river to provide for them.” 

Johnson, who is also a member of the Dela- 
ware River Port Authority, testified, in the 
Custom House during the third day of hear- 
ings before a three-man board, he was pilot- 
ing the 500-foot Tomishima Maru when he 
saw the crash and terriffic explosion. 

He said he ordered the Tomishima Maru 
to a full stop three-quarters of a mile astern 
of the Elna II when he observed that collision 
was inevitable. 

Johnson told the board he noticed the Eina 
swing to the right and saw the tanker nego- 
tiate its first turn, but the San Francisco 
failed to alter its course at the second turn.” 
He said he was unable to observe “which ship 
struck which.” 

The pilot said after he was sure “adequate 
rescue efforts were under way,” he ordered 
the Tomishima Maru on course, realizing that 
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a vessel of her size would handicap rather 
than assist rescue efforts. 

Later, Capt. Alexander Kaare, of the ill- 
fated Elna, described the circumstances lead- 
ing up to the crash which Claimed the lives 
of 10 seamen at about 12:30 a. m. last 
‘Thursday. 

Captain Kaare will be recalled to the wit- 
ness stand when the hearings resume today. 


Alaskan Against Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter to 
the editor of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor which was published in the February 
20 issue of that distinguished newspaper. 

The letter discusses the question of 
statehood for Alaska. It was written 
by Emery F. Tobin, editor and publisher 
of the Alaska Sportsman. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALASKAN AGAINST STATEHOOD 


To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Montror: 

In considering statehood for Alaska, very 
little is heard about the vital economic fac- 
tors which are cited by the opponents of 
“Statehood Now for Alaska.“ 

A recent survey has shown costs of living 
in Alaska to be from 21 t to more than 
50 percent higher than in Seattle, which is 
itself a city with a comparatively high cost 
of living. Because of these costs, the Federal 
Government grants its employees in Alaska 
a cost-of-living differential of 25 percent 
additional to their basic salaries or wages. 

One of the reasons for the high cost in 
Alaska is the seasonal nature of the work 
here, Practically all of the year-round activ- 
ities of wealth-producing industries are: 
One pulp mill, some lumber milis, and log- 
ging operations. The rest are seasonal in- 
dustries, working for only a few months, 

of the fisheries, some trapping, 
the tourist business, and mining. Actually, 
some 20,000 people leave Alaska every fall 
for lack of work. They come back in the 
spring but they do not make permanent 
residents. 


Alaska, with its 586,400 square miles, has a, 


population of only 208,000. Most people do 
not realize that of the 208,000, some 80,000 
are military men in the pay of the Federal 
Government and their dependents. In addi- 
tion, there are another 15,000 Government 
civil-service employees, plus their depend- 
ents, Of the total, also, about 35,000 people 
in Alaska are Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos, 
many of whom are on welfare relief, and 
30,000 are school children. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
there was an average of 26,500 persons in 
private industry, and even of these 6,715 
were employed in contract construction, 
most of which was Government. Mining 
employed an average of 1,333; manufactur- 
ing, 4.476; transportation and utilities, 3,955; 
wholesale and retail businesses, 5,894; service 


industries, 2,732, and others, 1,395. These 
are averages for the year. The peak employ- 


ment was about 40,000 in private industry 
in the summer; the low, somewhat less than 
20,000 in winter. 
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It has been estimated that the additional 
costs of statehood may be as much as $14 
million & year. Total, with what we are now 
paying for Territorial government, 828 mil- 
lion, These additional costs are for: Fish 
and wildlife administration, 82,500,000; op- 
eration of courts, nearly $1 million; support 
of the schools now operated by the Alaska 
Native Service, 62 million; borough govern- 
ment, $150,000; additional police system, 
$300,000; care and custody of insane, $500,- 
000; roads, $7 million; operation of Gover- 
nor's office, legislative expense and State 
buildings, $600,000. 

Uncle Sam spends in Alaska for nonmili- 
tary items every dollar that he gets from 
Alaska in income and excise taxes, nearly 
$100 million a year. On the whole the States 
are pouring into Alaska about $300 million 
more than they are taking out and this 
money is all reflected in Alaska's present 
economy, 

Alaska's biggest industry—and it is boom- 
ing—is military defense. We don't know just 
what the Federal Government is spending 
on defense in Alaska, but it has more than 
50,000 men stationed here. It costs “Uncle” 
at least 6400 a month a man. That's $240 
million a year. Then he’s spending from 
$50 million to $100 million a year on Army, 
Navy, and Air Force construction work. 

An estimated 65 to 70 percent of Alaska's 
gross business depends for its existence on 
Federal money. Washington officials realize 
that Alaska’s economy, tied up as it is with 
Federal spending, is unable to support a 
State government at this time without ex- 
traordinary Federal help. Various bills in 
Congress would ease the load by millions of 
dollars—some estimate by as much as 89 
million a year—if Alaska takes on the re- 
sponsibilities of statehood now. 

Some Alaskans fear that if statehood were 
granted now Alaska would have to resort to 
some of Nevada's revenue-attracting ven- 
tures, such as gambling and easy divorce 
laws. 

Alaska is the only State or Territory which 
has been unable to finance its unemploy- 
ment security payments and had to obtain 
a loan from the Federal Government of 
$3 million in spite of assessments against 
workers as well as employers to finance the 
unemployment payments. 

Higher taxes stifle initiative and discourage 
investment in new enterprises. If new busi- 
messes cannot compete here on the same 
basis as in the States they will not come. 
And if the Federal Government should re- 
duce its military establishment, or discon- 
tinue military construction, what would 
happen to Alaska’s economy? Can Alaska 
afford statehood now? 

Emery F. Tost, 
Editor and Publisher, 
The Alaska Sportsman. 
KETCHIKAN, 


Economy and the Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
on March 12, 1957, Mr. E. T. Denise, 
chairman of the national policy com- 
mittee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, made a statement on the 
Farm Bureau's position on the economy 
of the Nation and the Federal budget. I 
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ask unanimous consent that this splendid 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The members of the Parm Bureau believe 
that Congress, in the fiscal year of 1957, 
should balance the Federal budget and also 
make a determined effort to pay off a sub- 
stantial sum on our national debt. Pro- 
longing such action, particularly with -re- 
spect to debt reduction, will only make the 
job more difficult in the future and may 
cause repercussions that we certainly might 
not enjoy. We believe that both of these 
projects can be accomplished and still have 
sufficient money available for national de- 
fense, farm programs, foreign aid, and for 
the thousand and one other items necessary 
in the operation of our Government. If the 
tax money does not go around, then we in 
Farm Bureau would be willing to take our 
cut along with the rest. 

We feel that the present high level of Gov- 
ernment spending is contributing to an in- 
flationary spiral. The course of our general 
price level has been and is presently affected 
by the huge financial operations of our Gov- 
ernment. Our reasoning indicates that bal- 
ancing the budget would materially help to 
level off this inflationary movement. 

The past several years the American people 
have enjoyed a period of high employment 
and unparalleled business activity, with cor- 
responding national income higher than at 
any other time in our history. We realize 
that balanced budgets are generally not pos- 
sible during perlods of war. We also recog- 
nize that unbalanced budgets or deficit 
spending might be widely employed to com- 
bat deflation. But with general prosperity 
as it is, we in Farm Bureau and many others 
out in the grassroots are beginning to ques- 
tion the financial reasoning of Congress. 
Ordinarily one of the cardinal principles of 
good business is to retire debts when times. 
are good. We in Farm Bureau who have 
been farming for a considerable time and 
now possess some degree of financial secu- 
rity have certainly had to recognize this 
principle. We do not hesitate to suggest 
that this rule should be applied to the oper- 
ation of our Federal Government, at once 
and emphatically. 

The complexities of our present Govern- 
ment, along with the astronomical yolumes 
of money required to run it, have many of 
our citizens completely bewildered. It cer- 
tainly is different from the good old days of 
not too long ago, when government was not 
big business but small business, and effi- 
ciency was something to be proud of. Small 
wonder that many of our citizens have be- 
come perplexed and even, shall I say, sus- 


“picious, to the extent that they have lost 


faith in the ability of their elected officials 
to handle this big business of government. 
At the present time budget balancing and 
debt reduction are important if for no other 
reason than to create in the minds of the 
American public, confidence, a new confi- 
dence that our Government is being oper- 
ated efficiently and wisely. 

I wish to disgress for a moment from the 
subject of balanced budgets to talk about 
something that has been bothering me for 
some time—something, I believe, that prob- 
ably contributes to the thinking and action 
of you gentlemen in Congress. No doubt 
most members of the Farm Bureau are able 
to grasp the magnitude of your jobs. But 
to many of our citizens the problems in- 
volved, the amount of money involved, and 
the decisions facing you are incomprehensi- 
ble. And to many of these citizens our Gov- 
ernment exists only in their minds as some 
fabulous, big-hearted Santa Claus, 
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Then again T wonder if many of our Con- 
gress men, as they are newly elected and arrive 
in Washington, don’t soon become indoctri- 
nated with the idea*that each and every 
Voter out in his State is clamoring for relief 
for this and relief for that—for Federal aid 
Tight and left, I regret to admit that this 
isa true condition as reflected in the think- 
Ing of part of your constituents. Ironically, 
these individuals, though few in number, 
Make a lot of noise, and they forcefully at- 
tract your attention. However, I truthfully 
believe that for every constituent of this 
type there are 5 or even 10 that go quietly 
about their dally business, never clamor for 
help unless It be for tax relief, and are, gen- 
erally speaking, so quiet or mild that Con- 
Eressmen are inclined to forget that such a 
Creature actually exists. But we do exist, 
and I can guarantee you that there are many 
Of us, both Democrsts and Republicans, who 
know that this Santa Claus idea is a myth. 
We happen to understand that we as indi- 
Viduals are a definite part of the Federal 

vernment, and, even though we have been 
apathetic, we recognize that we have a re- 
8ponsibility to our Government and to you 
men who are supposed to represent us in 
formulating such Government. We realize 

t, being the Government, we must fur- 
nish the capital, the money to operate said 
institution, and we also are vitally aware 
that said funds to operate our Government 
Must come directly from any income that 
We produce or possess, 

Government, as we think of it, and as we 
Would like to keep it, can never be a profit- 
Making institution. But good government 
dan and ordinarily should live within its tax 

come, 

We, the people who furnish the money for 
Government, being forced to comply with the 
fundamentals of good management and 
thrift in order to eat and maintain a root 
Over our heads, expect those in charge of 
Our Government to pursue a like course, 

Responsibility for such pursuit lies in the 

ds of our electéd national officials. We 
Would appreciate your sincere cooperation in 
dealing with this problem. 


Postal Savings Should Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
is much interest in Senate bill 1394, 
Which I introduced on February 26, pro- 
viding for a dissolution of the Postal Sav- 

$ System. 
The Post Office Department is operat- 
ing with a very large deficit, and it is 
estimated that the expenses of the Post 
e Department would be reduced ap- 
Proximately 82% million per annum if 
We eliminated postal savings. 

The depositors in the Postal Savings 

stem have been gradually withdrawing 

eir accounts since June 30, 1956, and 

e number of acounts have been going 
down at the rate of about 20,000 a 
Month. The amount of the deposits 
have gone down at the rate of about $20 

on a month. 

Here is an opportunity for the Federal 

Overnment to save some money, and I 

rely hope we may secure early ap- 
Broval of the proposed legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 

editorial from the Hutchinson News Her- 
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ald of March 2, and an editorial from the 
Kansas City Times of March 12, printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: > 


From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News Herald 
of March 2, 1957 
POSTAL SAVINGS 

The Eisenhower administration has done 
reasonably well in getting the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of unessential businesses. It 
has, however, overlooked one of the largest. 
That is the Government's operations in the 
savings bank feld. 

The Postal Sayings System was established 
in 1911. There was a place for it then. It 
was widely used until the end of World War 
II. Since then it has been on the toboggan. 

Through the past 10 years postal savings 
deposits have declined almost half to a pres- 
ent total of 61% billion. For the past 3 
years the System has been losing $200 million 
in deposits and more than 200,000 deposi- 
tors annually, 

The reasons for the decline are obvious. 
The interest paid on postal savings is no 
longer competitive. With the Federal guar- 
antee of bank deposits up to $10,000, postal 
sayings offer no greater safety than private 
banking. Customer convenience is not so 
great. 

Left to itself it today appears that the 
Postal Savings System will gradually wither 
and finally die of its own accord. As a 
matter of Federal economy and to save the 
institution its final agonies, however, it 
should be promptly and quietly dispatched. 
From the Kansas City Times of March 12, 
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Postat SAvincs SHOULD Go 


Last year the Postal Savings System re- 
ported a profit of #644 million. Nevertheless 
the House Post Office Committee has recom- 
mended that it be abolished. The reasons are 
clear and valid. 

Postal saving is one of many Government 
functions that the Hoover Commission found 
in competition with private enterprise. Cer- 
tainly it was started almost half a century 
ago for a legitimate reason. Thousands of 
persons in rural areas had access to post- 
Offices but not to banks. A great expansion 
in the number of banking institutions and 
quicker means of transportation for farm 
families have erased that need. So postal 
savings is an anachronism. 

The Constitution outlines a Government 
with regulatory and protective functions but 
which should not, except in emergency cases, 
enter the production of goods and services in 
competition with private enterprise. The 
amount of money involved in postal sav- 
ings has been declining steadily and is no 
longer large, Generally the people have rec- 
ognized that in this field they are served 
better by commercial establishments. The 
move to junk postal savings is simply another 
step. toward removing our Government from 
competitive fields where it no longer has a 


yalid purpose. 


Freedom Foundation Award to 
Alc Mary Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 
IN THE 5 STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Record a letter 
written by Alc Mary Adams, United 
States Air Force, who is stationed at the 
Oklahoma City Air Force Station. 


The excellence of Airman First Class 
Adams’ letter won her a trip to Gettys- 
burg, Pa., where, on February 22, 1957, 
she was presented a Freedoms Founda- 
tion award by the Secretary of Defense, 
the only woman among 10 representa- 
tives of all branches of the armed serv- 
ices to receive similar awards. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS 33p Am DEFENSE 
Division, OKLAHOMA CITY 
Am Force STATION, 

Oklahoma City, Okla., September 24, 1956. 

FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AT VALLEY FORGE, 
Valley Forge, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: I am writing today to Mr. 
Dunn, the town clerk in the little country 
town of Shirley, Mass., where I live, asking 
him about my absentee ballot. I've filled 
out an official looking “Official Election Bal- 
loting Materlal—Via Airmail” card which I 
got from my commanding officer here at 
headquarters, 33d Air Defense Division, where 
I've been stationed for the past 18 months, 
I'll mall that with a little note to Mr. Dunn— 
the note being for family friendship’s sake. 

It will be good to hear from Mr. Dunn 
again. And I know what he will say. He 
will say that he would expect I would up- 
hold my family's tradition of exercising the 
voting privilege. 

It will be good to vote. 

My vote—freedom's privilege. 

My vote, your vote, everyone’s vote is im- 
portant. To vote is to exercise a very great 
privilege indeed. Everybody has a birthday, 
and to an individual, his birthday is easily 
the most important day in the year, for it 
is his very own special day, 

Election day is the birthday of the Re- 
public. Though a presidential election day 
comes but once in 4 years, its importance 
is enhanced by this very fact. Four years 
till next time—from last November 4, 1952. 

Suddenly it will be November 6, 1956. All 
over our great Nation the men and women 
and young adults will exercise their voting 
privilege. 2 

In my hometown of Shirley the dear hearts 
and gentle people will come early and late 
to climb the one flight of stairs in the brick 
municipal building that was once the Junior 
high school where I attended eighth grade. 
They will say their names, and receive their 
ballots, and go into the curtained booths to 


_pencil the marks that will make history. 


My election day will come long before 
November 6, and I will vote In the presence 
of a military person authorized to adminis- 
ter and attest this oath. 

When I cast my absentee ballot in Okla- 
homa, and as I think of it going over the 
air miles to Massachusetts, I will surely have 
a feeling of pride that I have exercised my 
vote —freedom's privilege—in this great age. 

A free nation draws it strength from its 
people. And it is the people—the voting 
people—who strengthen the fiber of America. 
The will of the majority is the mouthpiece of 
America's great song of freedom. 

My vote—freedom’s privilege—keeps Amer- 
ica strong and great and star spangled and 
true. 

You, too, are America. Only you, too, can 
vote. 

Sincerely, 
Mary ApaMs, 
A2c., United States Air Force, 
AA8-107-434. 

Promoted to airman, first class, on Decem- 

ber 1, 1956. 


A2050 
Increase in Applications for Admission 
to College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Here Come the War 
Babies,” published in the February 4, 
1957, issue of Time magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HERE Come THE War BABIES—UNTITED STATES 
COLLEGES Ake Itt PREPARED ror THEIR IN- 
VASION 
As he gives informal talks to alumni across 

the United States, the dean of admissions 

of a famous Ivy League university likes to 
give the old grads a jolt. “If you were to 
apply for your alma mater today," he is 
quoted as saying, “only 20 percent of you 
would get it.“ In that particular ploy, the 
dean is not alone. Says Acting President 

Archibald MacIntosh, of Haverford College: 

“I have occasionally talked to alumni about 

getting into Haverford today and have told 

them, I sometimes doubt if I would have ad- 
mitted myself“. 

Though both men are intentionally exag- 
gerating, their words illustrate a point. 
Never before have so many Americans wanted 
to get into college, and never before has the 
competition been so keen. Last week the 
United States Office of Education estimated 
that before the school year is out, enrollment 
in United States colleges and universities will 
hit a record high of 3,250,000. This record 
comes at a time when the colleage-age popu- 
lation, which in 1955 sank to its lowest point 
in 25 years, is still made up mostly of de- 
pression babies. The crisis that the United 
States campus is now bracing for is the com- 
ing invasion of war babies. 

THE PATTERN 

So far, only the big name colleges, mostly 
in the East, have really felt the first impact 
of the great tidal wave. Though the number 
of high school students who go on to college 
has jumped from 15 percent in 1940 to 40 
percent, the Nation's 1.800 institutions of 
higher learning can still keep up with the 
demand. But what of the years immediately 
ahead? By the time the present crop of first- 
graders is ready for college, says Dean of Ad- 
missions Arthur Howe, Jr., of Yale, enroll- 
ments may soar to between 5 and 8 million, 
What the favored campuses are going through 
now will soon become the standard pattern 
for all. 

Last fall Oberlin College was able to accept 
only 1 out of 2 of those who applied. Since 
the 1940's, Yale's applicants have jumped 
from 1,500 to 4,000. Harvard's have more 
than trebled. For the 6,000 boys who say 
they want to get into Dartmouth next fall, 
there are only 725 openings. Says Dean 
Emery Walker, Jr., of Brown (present fresh- 
man class, 635): “Ten years from now we 
might have 10,000 applicants, That will be 
the real problem.” 


PANIC AND DEALS 


Actually, the problem is all too real right 
now for thousands of high-school students. 
In their panic to get into college—and in 
their wild search for the best scholarship 
deala—today’s youngsters have acquired the 
habit of applying to as many schools as possi- 
ble. One Connecticut boy, for instance, was 
able to choose between Amherst, which of- 
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fered him no scholarship, Bates, which offered 
$600, Wesleyan with a $500 offer, Holy Cross 
with $700, and Yale with $1,250.. Another 
boy sent Princeton an irate letter after he 
was rejected, pointed out that of the 23 col- 
leges he applied for, 22 had accepted him. 
What, the boy wanted to know, was wrong 
with Princeton? 

Because of these multiple applications, the 
favored schools are haunted by ghosts. 
These are the students who are accepted but 
go elsewhere—the boys and girls, say the 
admissions officers, “who won't take yes for 
an answer.” To make sure of an entering 
class of 1,200, the University of Pennsylvania 
accepts 2,100 students. Princeton accepts 
1,200 to get a class of 750. Stanford esti- 
mates that 35 percent of those accepted will 
probably never show, 


BRIGHTER AND BRIGHTER 


By piling up the total number of appli- 
cations, the ghosts tend to distort the de- 
mand for higher educatoin. But the demand 
is nevertheless there—and it has already be- 
gun to change the whole sociology of United 
States higher education. With more and 
more students to choose from, the big-name 
campuses are becoming more and more selec- 
tive. At Harvard the number of students on 
the dean's list has gone up from 27 percent 
before World War II to nearly 40 percent. 
Indeed, says Amherst Dean of Freshmen 
Eugene Wilson, in 5 or 10 years we may have 
80 to 90 percent of our students capable of 
honors work.“ 

Not only is the gentleman's C beginning 
to disappear, but to some extent so is the 
gentleman. A college education,” says 
Headmaster Edward Hall of the Hill School, 
“is no longer a hereditary right like a mem- 
bership in a club. It is a prize to be won 
against increasingly rigorous competition.” 
Though the child of the old grad may still 
have a slight advantage, even top private 
eastern prep schools can no longer guarantee 
him a place in the college of his choice. Says 
Headmaster Hall: “It’s kind of hard on the 
Yale alumnus who develops a kid as bright 
as his father but no brighter.” 

The emphasis on college board aptitude 
tests has hastened the change. Since no one 
can prepare for them, the extra cramming 
that a prep school offers can no longer get 
the dullard through. Furthermore, the top 
private colleges have become increasingly 
less parochial in their search for students. 
Though swamped by applications, they still 
send out reeruiters to schools all over. the 
United States. They want not only a bright 
student body, but a broad one; and wealth 
and background are less and less a factor. 
In 1910 only 10 percent of the men who 
applied for Harvard asked for scholarship 
aid; now 50 percent do. In 1947 the ratio 
of private- to public-school graduates at 
Yale was 3 to 2; today it is the reverse. 

OPEN DOOR? 


The approach of the tidal wave has also 
had an effect on publicly supported institu- 
tions. Those that are required by law or 
tradition to take in every taxpayer’s child 
with a high-school diploma within their 
States have begun to wonder whether they 
can expand rapidly enough to maintain their 
open-door policy. Some have already an- 
swered “No.” 

Since California has the most elaborate 
jJunior-college system in the country, the 
university is able to require that applicants 
have a B average in high school. But in such 
States as Oregon, where junior colleges are 
Tare, many educators have begun to worry 
about what the tidal wave of students will 
do to their schools unless admissions stand- 
ards goup. “It seems to me,” says Chancel- 
lor John Richards of the State higher educa- 
tion system, “that if the weight of numbers 
of students threatens college instructional 
quality, then it is our clear obligation to 
control the numbers.” Adds President Jean 
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Paul Mather of the University of Massachu- 
setts, which is studying a plan to consider 
only the top 20 percent of State high-school 
students; “In the future, we are going to 
have to place a tremendous faith in tests. 
We are the first to admit that there are faults 
in this, but for us it is not a matter of expe- 
diency. It is a matter of necessity. We have 
to get the horde off our necks.” 


RETENTION VERSUS ADMISSION 


As the standards go up at both private and 
public institutions, some educators have 
begun to worry about whether the empha- 
sis on brains and tests might go too far. 
Many State-supported schools still feel they 
have a moral obligation to give every tax- 
payer's child his chance, even though he 
may flunk out. “We believe,” says President 
Fred Hovde, of Purdue University, “in the 
doctrine of opportunity. If students fail, 
they at least know they've had their chance.” 
To Headmaster Seymour St. John, of Choate, 
mere “quickness of mind“ may become far 
too important. “Is there not a hazard,” he 
asks, of neglecting by default other vital 
factors in a student's makeup?” Adds Ad- 
missions Director Robert Jackson, of Ober- 
lin: “You have to leave the door open for 
the Winston Churchills. It is said of him 
that on the basis of his school record, he 
wouldn't be admitted to any college today.” 

Unfortunately, there is no sure scientific 
way to identify late-blooming Churchills. 
But most campuses try their best to look 
for more than brains. “Today,” says Director 
of Admissions Charles William Edwards, of 
Princeton, we talk in terms of the ideal 
entering class, not the ideal individual can- 
didate. We want a well-rounded class. We 
wouldn't want everybody to be gentuses in 
physics, or editors of their school news- 
papers” “We want,“ says Dean Walker, of 
Brown, “the brightest boys, but we want 
them balanced too." A typical well-bal- 
anced group is this year’s freshman class at 
Yale. Of 1,031 boys, 506 were captains of 
varsity teams or won varsity letters, 228 were 
editors of their school papers, 114 were edi- 
tors of their yearbooks, 178 were either pres- 
idents of their student councils or of their 
senior classes, 


BRIBES AND PHONE CALLS 


With all this emphasis on brains and bal- 
ance, the competition to get into college 
sometimes becomes a desperate affair. Dean 
Robert Pitt, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, says that in 1 year he received phone 
calls or letters from 10 governors, as many 
Congressmen, and a host of board chairmen, 
all interested in pushing candidates. He 
has also been offered bribes ("O. K., how 
much do you want?” demanded one father 
as he whipped out his checkbook), has seen 
another father offer the university $3,000 if 
only it would take his son in. In Washing- 
ton, D. C., the wife of a State Department 
Official is even planning to move to France 
so that her two sons can learn French and 
German and thus have an advantage when 
the time for college comes. One Princeton 
alumnus hounded his alma mater to take 
in his boy, even though he knew the boy 
would probably flunk. The father's argu- 
ment: unless his son got in, he wouldn't be 
eligible for the Princeton Club of New York. 

To cut down on the number of student 
casualties and parental disappointments, city 
after city has organized elaborate counseling 
programs to try to identify the college ma- 
terial early and to steer students to the 
schools best suited to them. At the same 
time, private prep schools are trying to per- 
suade ambitious fathers not to think only 
in terms of big-name colleges. But.“ says 
Headmaster W. Gray Mattern, Jr., of Wilbra- 
ham (Mass.) Academy, It's difficult to con- 
vince the third generation Harvard man that 
his obviously unqualified son just won't be 
admitted. After a while, you get tired of 
talking and say, ‘All right, go ahead and 
apply,’ even though you know it’s hopeless. 
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GOODBY, LOAFER 
No matter how much United States higher 
education expands or how many junior col- 
ês the Nation builds, there will still be 
Casualties, because the admissions standards 
ot most colleges are bound to keep rising. 
ut to Headmaster Lloyd M. Clark, of Penn- 
Sylvania’s Kiskiminetas Springs School, the 
ig competition for education is not a crisis 
but a cause for rejoicing. “This change at 
the admissions office,” says he, “has altered 
the atmosphere all over the campus. In the 
rooms the professors can insist on high- 
achievement levels and dismiss the loff- 
er. „» The time has come when the 
College student must really produce. 

the educators love this.” 
In Marin County, Calif., last week, young 
e Zeller, a senior at the Sir Francis Drake 
School, added an observation of his 
Own that is as good a summary as any of the 
Plight of the American student: “We all have 
feeling,” says he, “that we're not going 
Bet into the college we want to. When I 
Was a sophomore, older kids told me that it 
Was tough to get into college. But I didn't 
delleve it. When you're a sophomore, you 
Want to have fun. I wish somebody had 


as me believe it. I'm really sweating it 
ow,” i 


Southern Farmers Victims of Favoritism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


) OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr, TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
&sk unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials, the first entitled “Benson's 
Arithmetic Needs Overhauling,” from 
the March 8, 1957, issue of the Atlanta, 

„Constitution and the second, en- 
titled “See Here, Mr. Benson,” from the 
March 7, 1957, issue of the Atlanta, Ga., 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Rrconb, as follows: 
rom the Atlanta Constitution of March 8, 

1957] 
Benson's Arrrumetic NEEDS OVERHAULING 

The whistle H. L. Wingate is blowing at 
Ezra Benson sounds an accurate blast. 

The Georgia Farm Bureau president ac- 
Cuses the Secretary of Agriculture of costing 
Sotton producers this year a minimum of 
120 to 150 million dollars. 

r Mr. Wingate says Mr, Benson did it know- 
“gly and intentionally. Be that as it may, 
© Georgia farm leader's reasonable esti- 
Mates obtained from exporters, the Cotton 
nell and others tear gaping holes into 

of Mr. Benson. 
* Georgian backs his stand with figures. 

Points out that the Benson estimate for 
fiscal 1956-57 placed exports at 634 million 
bales, some 200,000 bales shy of the amount 

lready exported. 

Mr. Wingate also effectively ripped into the 
d s crystal ball that anticipates pro- 

uction at 11,200,000 bales. The farm bu- 
reau president says the figure was based on 

nd allotted for cotton before the soil bank 
His ved so many acres from production. 
i estimate of 10,700,000 is more realistic. 
— Georgia alone, approximately 300,000 acres 
8 cotton land, or nearly one-third of the 
bene cotton acreage, are going into the soil 
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These factors add up to logical reasons that 
support Mr. Wingate’s contention: cotton 
price supports should be from 83 to 85 per- 
cent of parity instead of 77 percent. 

Mr. Benson, on the other hand, has been 
most generous in his dealings with commer- 
cial corngrowers in the Midwest. Chairman 
Harold D. Cooley of the House Agriculture 
Committee charges that the Secretary gave 
away $179 million to corngrowers last year in 
a fruitless attempt to reduce plantings. 

Even as Mr. Wingate was warning against 
discrimination between regions and attempts 
in Washington to increase base acreage allot- 
ments for corn, a fight on the subject raged 
in the House. 

Democratic forces favor extending the soll- 
bank provisions to growers of flaxseed, soy- 
beans, rye, oats, grain sorghums, barley, corn 
grown outside the Midwest commercial area, 
and wheat on small farms without produc- 
tion controls, 

That doesn't suit the Republicans. They 
want an emergency plan for corn alone, set- 
ting a national corn allotment of 51 mil- 
lion acres, production supported at 75 per- 
cent of parity, and subsidies for placing 15 
percent of their cropland in the soil bank. 

But the southern cotton farmers are still 
victims of favoritism to midwestern corn- 
growers. With Mr. Benson flipping the coin, 
the midwestern farmers can tell the south- 
erners: “Heads we win; tails you lose.“ 


From the Atlanta Journal of March 7, 1957] 
Ser Here, MR. BENSON 

H. L. Wingate, president of the Georgia 
Farm Bureau Federation, has leveled some 
serious charges at Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson. 

While Mr. Benson and other administra- 
tion leaders are scrambling around in Con- 
gress trying to push through emergency leg- 
isilation to benefit corngrowers, Mr. Wingate 
charges the Agriculture Secretary with gyp- 
ping cotton producers of more than $120 
million this year. 

The farm bureau chief says this has been 
done by setting cotton price supports at 77 
percent of parity when, by all reasonable 
figures, the supports should be from 83 to 85 
percent. 

Needless to say, this is a matter of great 
concern and of great economic importance 
to Georgia cotton producers, Let us hope 
Mr. Benson can take time off from his corn 
chores to give the cotton situation some con- 
sideration. 


Overseas Capital Could Injure United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Overseas Capital Could Injure 
United States,” originally printed in the 
New York Herald Tribune, and reprinted 
in the Indianapolis News of Monday, 
March 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Overseas CAPITAL COULD IN Yun UNTTED 

STATES 
The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 


tee, in its wide-ranging investigations, has 
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uncovered a strang loophole in our securities 
regulations which conceivably could be used 
by the Soviet Government to gain a meas- 
ure of control over important American de- 
fense industries and their policy making. 

On the face of it the suggestion that the 
U. S. S. R. could become a secret partner in 
American industry might appear too fan- 
tastic to be taken seriously. But the record 
assembled by the subcommittee exposes a 
weakness in our securities regulations which 
cannot be ignored. 

At the end of 1954 there were foreign in- 
vestments in this country which totaled 826.8 
billion, with almost $1.5 billion worth of 
stocks held by Swiss accounts. And the in- 
vestment of foreign funds in the United 
States has been increasing steadily. 

Who are the owners of the stocks pur- 
chased with foreign capital? No one in the 
Government knows—neither in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of State, 
the Department of Defense, the Department 
of the Treasury or in any other department 
or agency in Government, including the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 

The subcommittee questioned witness 
after witness about the source this mys- 
tery capital flowing into this country for 
investment. The subcommittee finally re- 
ports: These witnesses testified there is no 
way under existing regulations to determine 
the source of foreign money being invested 
in the United States.“ 

Director M. Joseph Meehan, of the Gov- 
ernment's Office of Business Economics, told 
Senators in this inquiry that the $26.8 bil- 
lien of foreign capital “could be withdrawn 
on very short notice at any time“ —leading 
the subcommittee to conclude that the own- 
ers of this money have the power to cause 
considerable economic disruption in the 
United States. 

The money which comes from Switzerland 
poses a special problem because Swiss laws 
even make it illegal for Swiss banks to dis- 
close the owners of anonymous accounts, 

Arthur I. Bloomfield, senior economist for 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, testi- 
fied that if Soviet sources were buying Amer- 
ican securities “it could be done in such way 
that it could not be traced by the Federal 
Reserve bank or any other agency.” 

This loophole also offers a tempting way 
for unscrupulous American investors to 
dodge their fair share of taxes. By purchas- 
ing stocks through an anonymous account in 
Switzerland, for example, the earnings and 
profits from sales could be hidden from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The subcommittee has reported that the 
hidden ownership of American securities is 
a cause for concern to officials of the De- 
fense and Commerce Departments, as well 
as officials of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

There should be, as the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee suggests, a full in- 
vestigation of this situation by the Con- 
gress—to determine whether or not Soviet 
Russia or any of her satellites are buying 
into the United States expanding Industries, 


Participation in American Government 
and Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in a 
recent article in the Christian Science 
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Monitor for March 4, 1957, Rev. Hartwell 
Daley, pastor of the Pleasant Street 
Methodist Church, in Waterville, Maine, 
discussed a very important matter— 
participation in American Government 
and politics. 

Because I believe Rev. Mr. Daley's ar- 
ticle so squarely hits the mark and dis- 
cusses so forth rightly and effectively the 
reasons for wider participation of Gov- 
ernment at all levels, I should like to call 
it to the attention of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Reverend Daley's Parables 
of Democracy Il printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARABLES OF DEMocRacy—II 
(By Hartwell Daley) 

(Eorron's Norx.— In his first article, Mr. 
Daley related why 1 year in public office as 
administrative assistant to the mayor of an 
American city had convinced him that “good 
Christian people are both the hope and des- 
pair of our democracy.” His parables con- 
tinue.) 

“The Great American One-Way Street” 
makes a good title for parable No. 4. 

This time I want to take you inside the 
mayor's office where from early morning 
until the close of day people clogged the 
waiting room on business of one sort or 
another. A big part of my job was to in- 
terview 50 or 60 every day. 

It was a red-letter day if just one of these 
persons came with a constructive idea or a 
desire to do something for the city. The 
rest were there to get something. 

These people did not, for the most part, 
make requests. They made strong demands. 
They were entitled to something and they 
were going to get it. Any reluctance to co- 
operate brought forth a warning that elec- 
tion day was not far off. 

The demands were many: jobs, more wel- 
fare money, sidewalks, favors for friends, ap- 
pointments for friends, a piece of the city’s 
business, and on and on. Now among these 
seekers were many of the good people who 
had previously refused to give anything to 
government. Yet there was no reluctance to 
ask for what they wanted. 

One afternoon a respected businessman 
came to ask a personal favor. What he asked 
could only be given at the expense of some- 
one else. I told him I was surprised he would 
ask. If I expected him to be ambarrassed I 
was disappointed. He merely said, “Well, 
there's no harm in trying. I just figured 
everyone else is getting something, I might 
as well try.” 

That sums it up. “Everyone else is getting 
something.” This is a prevalent idea of gov- 
ernment. And it’s a dangerous idea. It 
pictures democracy as a one-way street. It 
casts aside two important parts of Lincoln’s 
description of democracy and leaves only gov- 
ernment for the people. 

The good people who expect so much from 
government are very often our church people. 
I call them dangerous Christians. And they 
live on a one-way street. 

Our final parable we will call, “What's 
Your Racket?” 

Before going into public office I was inter- 
ested in the economic development of our 
area. Factories had been moving out. We 
needed to reverse that trend. There was 
some possibility of a steel mill locating 
nearby. Some of us went out to speak and 
to arouse interest. We were disappointed in 
the response we got, in the skepticism and 
the pessimism we met. 

Then one night the truth came out. I was 

before a chamber of commerce 
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group. T had outlined what a community 
could do by working together. There was 
a question period. A man rose at the back 
of the room and said, “Before we go any 
further with this discussion, how about an 
honest answer to an honest question? If 
a steel mill moves into our area, what will 
you get out of it? In other words, what's 
your angle?“ 

Later, in public life, I was to hear this 
question again and again and to realize that 
something serious has happened to the 
Christian and democratic idea of service. 
The majority of people do not believe there 
is such a thing as a person who does things 
without thought of personal gain. I have 
heard people say of the churchmen, “They 
don't serve the church because they belleve 
in it. They serve because it looks good and 
it's good business.” 

“Good” people have here a tough question 
to answer but one that cannot longer be put 
off. Da we honestly believe that there is no 
such thing as an unselfish motive? Do we 
really believe that there is no such thing as 
a person serving to make the world a little 
better? Do we believe that love is no longer 
an incentive for serving people? If we do, 
then all I can say is, God help us.“ We are 
in bad shape. And I know of no more de- 
structive force as far as the church and our 
country are concerned than a widespread 
belief that there is no longer such a thing as 
an unselfish motive. 

Now, without moralizing, let me lay the 
facts squarely on the line. The only hope 
for freedom and democracy in our country 
lies in people of faith, strong character, in- 
telligence, and concern who are not “too 
good and too Christian“ to take some respon- 
sibility for government at all levels. And 
that means this: 

1. We must stop being cynical about gov- 
ernment. 

2. We must be willing to serve in some 
capacity. 

3. We must encourage and support good 
people in government. 

4. We must restore the motive of service 
to its rightful place. 

5. We must be willing to “dirty” our hands, 
if need be, so that America may be cleaner 
and better, 

6. We must give as well as take in the 
matter of freedom. 

7. We must reaffirm our belief in the basic 
goodness of people. 

8. We must be not too good" but “good 
enough” to be followers of Christ in a free 
land. 

This is almost a creed for American Chris- 
tians. 

Not too long ago someone said to me, “if 
you believe all this stuff about participation 
in government, why did you get out to go 
into the ministry?” 

Simply because I believe that the Chris- 
tian Church offers the greatest hope of sav- 
ing our country from ruin, Not long ago, I 
gave a questionnaire to our youth group. 
On it were many questions as to their views 
of their futures. One question was, Do you 
believe that we can influence the outlook for 
world peace?” Every single youngster an- 
swered, Tes.“ Another question was, Do 
you believe that you as an individual can do 
anything to make America a better country?” 


Again, every answer was, Tes.“ 


A little farther down was another query: 
“When you are old enough (and they are now 
over 16) do you plan to take any part in local 
or State government?” Every single young 
person answered, “No.” 

So it looks as if we have in the offing an- 
other generation of Christians who are “too 
good to serve.” And that means more bad 
government. For bad government starts on 
the local levels where “good” people are hurt- 
ing America more than they know. 


March 14 


Commemorative Stamp Recalls Career of 
Idaho United States Senator Heyburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an arti- 
cle entitled “Commemorative Stamp Re- 
calls Career of Idaho United States Sen- 
ator Heyburn” printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Idaho Sunday Statesman, Boise, 
Idaho, of March 10, 1957] 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMP RECALLS CAREER OF 
IDAHO UNITED STATES SENATOR HeysuRN— 
FOOD AND DRUG ACT CREDITED TO WESTERNE® 


(By Norman B. Adkison) 


Recently the Post Office Department la- 
sued a stamp in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the passage of the United 
States Pure Food and Drug Act, carrying the 
picture of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, former 
Commissioner. 

Those familiar with the enactment of that 
legislation might well argue that the place 
of honor on that stamp should have been 
shared with a great Senator from Idaho, 

Few people in Idaho may remember that 
this Senator was instrumental in shaping 
the fundamental law of Idaho, perhaps moré 
than any other person, in the constitution- 
al convention, and that in the United states 
Senate he was one of the three great intel- 
lectual giants who for a decade or more 
molded the laws of the Nation. This ma? 
was Weldon B. Heyburn. 


MEMORIAL WAS URGED 


If Commissioner Wiley were alive today 
he would have insisted upon the recognition 
of Senator Heyburn, for upon the occasion 
of a visit to Idaho many years ago, he said: 
“I want to see the State of Idaho erect 4 
monument to the memory of Senator Hey- 
burn, that able representative from the Gem 
State, who, after one of the greatest and 
hardest fights ever made in the Uni 
States Senate, secured the passage of the 
pure food bill and who, after the bill nad 
been „was the bulwark around which 
centered the storm for its enforcement. 
want to see engraved beneath that monu- 
ment the inscription, ‘His greatest work for 
humanity was securing the passage of the 
national pure food law.““ 

Manufacturers for many years had main- 
tained a bitter fight against legislation to 
set standards for pure foods, food substi- 
tutes and preservatives. Even the public 
clamor following the food scandals con 
nected with Army camps during the Span- 
ish-American War failed to break down the 
opposition to food standards and regulation. 

Senator William E. Borah, speaking on 
this subject, said, “There was and there 
had been for years a strong opposition to 
pure food legislation. But with tireless 
effort and exceptional determination he 
Senator Heyburn] whipped a great prin“ 
ciple into a practicable, workable m 
and finally secured its enactment into law. 
It is a monumental piece of work. Its bene 
fit and general good can hardly be overesti- 
mated. It is a lasting tribute to his ef, 
ciency, energy and courage as a legislator. 

NATIVE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Weldon Brinton Heyburn was born May 
23, 1852, in Delaware County, Pa., at the 
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home of his paternal ancestors. Both sides 
Of his family were Quakers, His mother was 
Gilpin, the twentieth generation in 
direct descent from Sir Richard de Gilpin, 
knighted by King John in 1206. This line 
luded the Washington and West families 
in England and America. 
Young Heyburn was graduated from the 
Niversity of Pennsylvania and was ad- 
Mitted to the bar in 1876. He practiced law 
tor 2 years in Pennsylvania and for 2 years 
at Leadville, Colo. In the winter of 1883 
€ went to the Coeur d'Alene mining district 
in Shoshone county, Idaho, and continued 
his practice with emphasis upon mining law. 
Northern Idaho in the Territorial days was 
a rough and tough section of the Northwest 
and mining litigation in the Coeur d'Alene 
attracted shysters as well as men of integrity 
the battles fought over these incredibly 
Tich ore deposits. ‘There were several bril- 
nt mining attorneys in that section but 
& few years this young Quaker emerged 
a leader. He was unusually successful 
and was identified with the most important 
Mining litigations of that area to the extent 
that the mining law of Idaho stands as a 
ument to the penetrating genius, logic, 
and ability of Weldon B. Heyburn. In 1900 
e edited and published Idaho's Laws and 
Decisions, Annotated and Digested. 
t However, the greatest service rendered to 
State of Idaho by Weldon B. Heyburn 
Was given during the constitutional con- 
vention of 1889 when he was chairman of 
Committee on judiciary, by far the most 
portant committee of the conclave. Con- 
an Burton L. French. of Idaho, is au- 
ty for the opinion, From the advantage 
this position and from his own great abil- 
ty he shaped in large degree the funda- 
Mental law of the Commonwealth of Idaho.” 
k Heyburn was a member of the Republican 
ieee Conventions of 1888, 1892. 1900. and 
jona Committee from 1904 to 1908. In 
898, he was unanimously chosen as the Re- 
Publican candidate for Congress but was de- 
Mira by a fusion of the Democrat, Populist, 
tae Free Silver groups. In those. days, 
Bet States Senators were chosen by the 
tate legislatures and in January 1903, 
against a field of former Senators and other 
U Ong candidates, Heyburn was selected as 
nited States Senator trom Idaho, succeed- 
Henry Heitfeld, of Lewiston. His first 
T league from Idaho In the Senate was Fred 
ic Dubois of Blackfoot and in 1907 he was 
ined by William Edgar Borah of Boise, He 
ze reelected in 1909 and died in Washing- 
an D. C., October 17, 1912. of a complication 
8 heart and kidney ailments. He was suc- 
eae in the Senate by K. I. Perky and then 
former Gov. James H. Brady, of Pocatello. 
colntegrity of character, great energy and 
urage, and exceptional mental abilities 
N made Senator Heyburn one of the out- 
Nding leaders of the United States Senate. 
les Penrose of Pennsylyania, Henry Cabot 
b Ze of Massachusetts, and Weldon H. Hey- 
urn of Idaho became a powerful trio which 
del ed the laws and destinies of the greatest 
berative body of the entire world. Hey- 
mitt, was made chairman of the joint com- 
tee of both Houses to revise and codify 
laws of the United States: From this 
mmitte he reported and succeeded in 
Unive: first, the Criminal Code of the 
Title d States, and, second, the Judiciary 
eee both of which with slight amendments 
è still in force. 
fone chairman of the Committee on Manu- 
for ters, Senator Heyburn pressed the bill 
bure food legislation in the 58th Con- 
With but was unable to secure a final vote. 
typical energy and sacrifice of personal 
th, during the interval between the 58th 
— oe 59th Congresses, he studied the prob- 
Meas great detail and completely revised the 
by lene eliminating the setting of standards 
Bislation as well as the provisions for 


co 


and a member of the Republican Na- - 
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the establishment of a board to fix arbitrary 
standards that would be binding upon the 
courts, leaving the violation of the general 
rules laid down in the act to be determined 
by the courts. After one of the hardest 
fights in Senate legislation, this highly bene- 
ficial act was passed, primarily due to the 
sponsorship of Idaho’s great Senator. After 
its passage he became the foca] point around 
which surged all of the storm for its en- 
forcement, 
OPPOSED CONTROLS 


While Senator Heyburn was a strong be- 
liever in the strength of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, he believed that the State should 
leave to private initiative everything which 
it could do without Government ownership 
or control. He was deeply convinced of the 
necessity of conservation of the country’s 
natural resources, but he urged that the 
first natural resource to be conserved is the 
opportunity for a citizen to engage in pro- 
ductive enterprise, having such material as 
Jand, timber, power, and water sites and 
so forth, as his capital and basis of opera- 
tions.“ He vigorously opposed more com- 
plete Federal management and control of the 
natural resources of the country and the 
accumulation of vast areas of public land by 
individuals or corporations. His great ora- 
torical ability of being able to express the 
Profoundest truth in perfect diction, was 
used in favor of the rights of the individual 
citizen to enjoy the blessings of his coun- 
try. 
Senator Heyburn poured out his great 
and seemingly tireless energy in research, 
long and arduous committee sessions and 
in debate on the floor of the Senate. In 
one session he spoke on at least 150 subjects 
and was distinguished for his great fund of 
factual information. Long hours of read- 
ing, study, and research gave him knowledge 
and judgment which he imparted in the 
Senate with sound reasoning and faultless 
diction. But his great heart was faltering 
under the tremendous strain, Heart special- 
ists warned him that he must slow down 
even before the end of his first term. Close 
friends begged him to take it easy, to hoard 
his talents for the years ahead. But his 
brain would not slow down and he devoted 
himself, body and soul, to projects and leg- 
islation for his country with a zeal which 
was not to be denied. He knew that his days 
were being shortened but would not give up 
and worked even harder to reach his legisla- 
tive goals. 

During the summer of 1912, Senator Hey- 
burn was confined to his home, attended by 
his wife, the former Gheretin Yeatman, of 
Chester County. Pa. He made heroic ef- 
forts to resume some research work, but the 
sands of life were running too rapidly ahd 
he died in Washington, D. C., October 17, 
1912. Pennsylvania claimed the mortal re- 
mains of its distinguished native son and he 
was buried in the Lafayette Cemetery, 
Chadd's Ford, on the Brandywine River. 

Memorial services were held for Senator 
Heyburn in the House of Representatives on 
February 23, 1913; in the United States Sen- 
ate on March 1, 1913, and at Boise March 3, 
1913. William Howard Taft, President of the 
United States, in his e of condolence 
to the widow, paid superlative tribute to the 
character of Senator Heyburn and his great 
contributions to his country. His most dis- 


tinguished colleagues, officials, and private 


citizens eulogized his great abilities, coura- 

geous character, and his self-sacrificing 

devotion to his country’s best interests. 
TRIBUTES VOICED 


In the Senate memorial service great 
tributes were paid to Senator Heyburn by 
his colleagues, but perhaps the finest was by 
his close personal friend, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, who said in part: “It is his 
character and his moral qualities which come 
most sharply to my mind, and which in his 
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life made a deep impression upon me. As 
I came to know him better, I learned to rec- 
Ognize his courage, his high principles, his 
loyalty to his beliefs, and his falthfulness 
to duty as he saw it, a fidelity which never 
faltered or grew pale, I learned, too, that, 
hard fighter as he was, no resentment erer 
lurked in his memory after the battle was 
over, and underneath the combativeness was 
one of the kindest and most generous hearts 
that ever beat. As he cheerfully faced criti- 
cism and attack for what he believed to be 
right, so did he meet the coming of the end. 
The hand of fate knocked at the door. He 
did not complain; he did not flinch; He did 
not retreat.” 

The National Pure Food and Drug Act is 
Weldon B. Heyburn’s greatest and enduring 
monument. Few Idahoans realize that 50 
years ago Weldon Brinton Heyburn stood as 
Idaho’s glant in the Senate of the United 
States, a lofty peak of ability and integrity. 
If a statue of this leader were to be erected 
in Idaho to remind future generations of his 
service, it would seem appropriate to use the 
minerals of the three States most closely re- 
lated to his life; the crystal clear marble of 
Pennsylvania, which gave him birth; the red 
sansistone of Colorado, which nurtured him 
as a young man; and the shining, silver ga- 
lena of the Coeur d’Alenes of Idaho, the State 
of his maturity. 

Of all the tributes paid to this leader by 
men of the East and the West, the North 
and the South, none was more sincere, none 
was more true than those by the men who 
knew him best in his adopted State of Idaho. 
Judge J. H. Richards, outstanding in the bar 
of Idaho, said on March 3: 

QUALITIES TOLD 


“He had the qualities which make for en- 
during greatness rather than for transitory 
praise and momentary popularity. It is not 
the person of Senator Heyburn that we honor 
here today, but it is those qualities which 
made his character great. These are qual- 
ities which we call noble and go to make up 
the man; these are the qualities which we 
call true and which made the late Senator 
brave and true to his convictions. He was 
the same always, not shifting with the winds 
of sentiment. 

“Tt is not the man who always agrees with 
us that is the safest man for us to follow. 
It is not the man who rides along on the 
wave of popularity that does us the most 
good. The man who has the courage to 
stand up and tear from our faces the mask 
of hypocrisy so that we see ourselves as the 
world sees us, is the man that does the most 
good for his State and Nation.” 

In 50 years, Senator Heyburn's life has 
faded from many memories; many young 
people in Idaho need to be told of his life 
and work. Would we remember him better 
if he were buried along the Coeur d’Alene 
River in Idaho, rather than the historic 
Brandywine in Pennsylvania? 

May we refresh our memories, in truth 
and justice, for Weldon B. Heyburn, who, a 
half century ago, was Idaho's giant in the 
United States Senate. 


Georgia-Made Products Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
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torial entitled. Georgia-Made Products 
Week,” from the March 7, 1957, issue of 
the Ocilla (Ga.) Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEORGIA-MADE PRODUCTS WEEK 


Today we salute Georgia's manufacturers, 
their more than 320,000 employees and the 
estimated 14,000 different products now be- 
ing made in our State. By official proclama- 
tion Gov. Marvin Griffin has designated 
March 11-17 as Georgia-Made Products Week, 
and urged the full support of all citizens. 

America’s strength—the lifeblood of our 
Nation flows from our mines, mills, farms 
and factories. The value of total output of 
manufacturing establishments in Georgia for 
1956 is now estimated at $4,350,000,000, an 
increase of $301 million over the preceding 
year. 

Our industrial citizens have always given 
full support to their State and marched with 
it through the colorful years of its history. 


United States Reports 612,000 Increase 
in Jobholders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
from the Washington Post of March 13, 
1957, the headline of which is “United 
States Reports 612,000 Increase in Job- 
holders.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES REPORTS 612,000 INCREASE IN 
JOBHOLDERS 

The Government reported yesterday that 
the number of American jobholders rose by 
612,000 last month to a total of 63,190,000. It 
said the rise was larger than usual for this 
time of year. 

The increase wiped out at least part of a 
big January drop in the number of employed. 
During the first month of this year, the em- 
ployment total had declined by 1.7 million 
persons to about the same level as in Janu- 
ary 1956. 

In February the number of unemployed 
persons stood at 3,121,000, a decline of 123,000 
from January. 

The February rise in employment was larg- 
er than the decline in unemployment, be- 
cause most of the people who got jobs last 
month had not been looking for work in Jan- 
uary. Those not looking for work are not 
counted as part of the Nation's labor force. 

The Commerce and Labor Departments 
said the February employment total was 
about 900,000 higher than in February 1956. 

They said farm employment rose by 
260,000 persons to a total of 5,195,000. The 
departments attributed the increase to a big 
improvement in weather conditions. 

Nonfarm jobholders rose by 353,000 to total 
57,996,000, a record level for February and 
about 1 million more than in February a year 
ago. Most of the increase was among self- 
employed and domestic service workers. 

The number of factory Jobs dropped slight- 
ly to 17 million, instead of increasing a little 
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as usual. Job reductions were reported In 
some plants producing home-bullding mate- 
rials, radio and television plants, and auto- 
mobile factories. 


Advertisements Welcoming Industry to 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to note recently a series of 
warm, factual advertisements carried in 
leading periodicals throughout our land 
welcoming American industry to the 
State of Wisconsin. 

The advertisements highlight the out- 
standing attractions which the Badger 
State offers to individuals, to families, 
to business. ‘ 

On previous occasions, I have per- 
sonally been happy to cite many of these 
attractions in my comments in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I am pleased now that the Michigan 
Wisconsin Pipe Line Co., serving gas util- 
ity companies of my State, is, through 
means of these ads, further extending 
the latchstring for enterprising, forward- 
looking American companies. 

Each of the ads features prominently, 
by a famous American artist, the draw- 
ing of a hand of friendship extended to 
a visitor, and beneath that hand of 
friendship, are carried the facts on a few 
of Wisconsin's many outstanding assets. 

I send to the desk the text of each 
of these ads, and ask unanimous con- 
sent they be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisements were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

COME TO WISCONSIN 
A GOOD PLACE TO BUILD A BUSINESS 

Wisconsin is the focus of one of the richest 
markets. Within 24 hours, by rail, air or 
truck, shipments span a 12-State area where 
60 percent of the Nation's spendable income 
is earned. The area is tops in population, 
payrolls, retail sales, values added by manu- 
facture and value of farm products. 

Wisconsin's Great Lakes ports provide 
water routes to foreign markets—which the 


coming St. Lawrence seaway will vastly 
expand. 


Skilled manpower abounds here, and it- 


will continue. Wisconsin is largely peopled 
by descendants of the best of Old World 
craftsmen. 

A GOOD PLACE TO LIVE AND RAISE A FAMILY 

Here, mastery of his craft earns a man re- 
spect and dignity. His good citizenship 
guards Wisconsin's famous good government. 
He owns his home (in 6 cases out of 10), 
supoprts his church, obeys the law (from 5 
to 80 percent better than the national 
average). 

One more thing. In Wisconsin, when 
work is done, a family can be having more 
fun, in fewer minutes, In more ways, with 
less trouble, than almost anywhere else. 
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A GOOD—A WONDERFULLY GOOD—PLACE TO BS 

More than 10,000 lakes and streams, un- 
spoiled woodlands, fine climate, pure water, 
good roads—what more could one ? 
Workers here lose 80 percent fewer work 
days from sickness or accident, than do 
workers of the Nation as a whole. 

“The people of Wisconsin extend a most 
hearty welcome to you and to your business.” 

VERNON W. THOMSON, 
Governor. 

(For further data, write to the Wisconsin 
Division of Industrial Development, Office 
of the Governor, Madison, Wis.) 


Your Company, Your FAMILY, AND You WILL 
BE HAPPY IN WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin offers in abundance the basic 
factors a business needs to grow and pros- 
per. Specifically— 

You'll be in the heart of one of the richest 
markets, served well by 17 railroads, 8 major 
airlines, 192 truck lines, plus direct water 
transportation to the markets of the whole 
wide world. > 

You'll enjoy year-round, temperate cll- 
mate. Temperatures are moderate in sum- 
mer and stimulating in winter, Statistics 
show Wisconsin’s climate promotes 
health. Wisconsin is officially rated the 
third healthiest of all the States. 

Good water abounds throughout the State. 
Ten thousand lakes and streams, including 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, provide it, 
along with limitless pleasure. 

Living conditions, native skills, education- 
al, cultural, and recreational facilities, gen- 
eral prosperity, home ownership, law observ- 
ance, good citizenship, good government 
all are exceptional in Wisconsin. These are 
facts, backed by records. You'll agree that 
here, in fullest measure, are essential basic 
materials of commercial and individual well- 
being. 

“The people of Wisconsin extend a most 
hearty welcome to you and to your business. 


Vernon W. THOMSON, 
(For further data, write to the Wisconsin 
Division of Industrial Development, Office of 
the Governor, Madison, Wis.) 


You's Br WELCOME IN WISCONSIN 
WHERE BUSINESS PROSPERS 

Scores of industries have grown to great- 
ness in Wisconsin, many to world-leading 
stature and renown. They proclaim, by their 
very numbers, their diversity, their strength, 
that they have grown in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to prosperity. 

The nationwide reputation of Wisconsin 
for good government and good citizenship 15 
easily explained. The State has never been 
debt-ridden. It’s against the law. And, 
speaking of law. Wisconsin's crime rate 
ranges from 5 percent to 80 percent lower 
than the Nation's, averaging 59 percent lower 
than the national rate. 

Wisconsin knows how recreation re-creates 
jaded nerves. It's easy to relax here, with 
10,000 fish-filled lakes and streams, unspoiled 
woods and play places, fine climate. 


WHERE WHOLESOME FAMILY LIFE MOLDS THE 
COMMUNITY 


Wisconsin citizens are home folks, and are 
thrifty. Of 967,448 homes, 613,959 are owner- 
occupied. That's 63 percent. The United 
States average is 51 percent. 

Wisconsin people support churches and 
schools. In 1955 there were 2,120 churches 
and synagogues, averaging some 718 mem- 
bers 

The State is authoritatively rated fourth 
in quality of public school education. There 
are 6,565 elementary and 581 secondary 
schools, 42 vocational schools, 65 Institutions 
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of higher learning. This, you'll agree, pro- 
Vides an environment that makes life richer. 
It is readily available in Wisconsin. 
“The people of Wisconsin extend a most 
hearty welcome to you and to your business.” 
Vernon W. THOMSON, 
Governor. 
(For further data, write to the Wisconsin 
Vision of Industrial Development, Office of 
the Governor, Madision, Wis.) 


Ambassadors of Merit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday there was published in the New 
ork Times an article, written by James 
Reston, entitled “Ambassadors of 
Merit—An Analysis of Attempt To Se- 
t Envoys Regardless of Their Per- 
Sonal Finances.” In the article there is 
Dointed out the shocking fact that alone 
among the civilized nations of the World, 
the United States still is forced to choose 
er ambassadors for leading positions in 
e Foreign Service solely because they 
Ppened to have sufficient private in- 
Comes with which to carry out their re- 
Sponsibilities in posts such as those at 
London, Paris, Rome, and the like. 

The article points out that the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD] is opposed to that sys- 
tem, and is seeking to do his best to see 
to it that the Appropriations Committees 
Of the Senate and of the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives at long last come up to date 
and make it possible for the United 
States to put the best brains of the coun- 

re places where they are so badly 
ed. 

Mr. President, I desire to commend 
My colleague, the Senator from Mon- 

for his effort in this regard; and I 
Wish to indicate my full support of that 
effort. In that connection, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article by Mr. 
Reston be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 13, 

1957 
ÅMBASSADORS OP MERIT—AN ANALYSIS OF Ar- 
Trempr To Scr Envoys REGARDLESS OF 
Tem PERSONAL FINANCES 
(By James Reston) 

Wasuincton, March 12—Another one of 
those periodic, but usually fruitless, moves 

Under way in Washington to improve the 
Quality of United States Ambassadors abroad. 
8 time, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, the 
the eee whip in the Senate, is suggesting 
Sta revolutionary principle that the United 

ates Government can afford nothing less 

an the very best Ambassadors available 
and that it should pay for what it gets. 
t Specifically, he is drafting an amendment 
© the State Department's appropriation un- 
rt which the Government would pay large 
engugn ambassadorial living or representa- 
8 n expenses to enable any man, regardless 
I his private finances, to take the most ex- 
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pensive posts in London, Paris, Rome, and 
elsewhere. 

Senator MANSFTELD’s chances of getting 
anywhere with this idea, it should be said 
at once, are not very good, but he is getting 
close to the heart of a serious problem that 
disturbs all students of foreign affairs and 
leu ves Congress cold. 

CHOICE IS RESTRICTED 

Under the present system, the President 
selects Ambassadors for the most expensive 
posts, not from a carefully selected list of 
the Americans best qualified for the job, 
but from a list of those who can afford to 
pay the increasing costs of diplomatic enter- 
tainment, 

This does not mean that there are not 
many competent rich men available, but it 
does mean that the President is sharply re- 
stricted in his choice. 

He may think, for example, that a brilliant 
Foreign Service officer without private means 
may be the best possible United States Am- 
bassador in Paris, but without Government 
funds to pay the entertainment costs—or 
as they are delicately called, representation 
obligations—he has to turn to party con- 
tributors who will pick up the entertainment 
tab themselves, 

Other governments with neither the 
finances nor the responsibilities of the United 
States somehow manage to afford to pay what 
is necessary to get the best man available. 
For example, the British Ambassador in 
Washington several years ago got a living al- 
lowance of $75,000. (It’s probably more now.) 
The United States allowance for the American 
Ambassador in London this year is $12,000, 
which just about pays the cost of the annual 
Fourth of July party for Americans in Gros- 
venor Square. 

The State Department has been trying in 
recent days to get a modest increase in these 
representation allowances, but it was turned 
down by congressional committee members 
who are perfectly satisfied with the system 
of having politically appointed rich men pay 
for the privilege of presiding over key United 
States embassies. 

So far President Eisenhower has done 
nothing to urge a change in this situation. 
On the contrary, he has just appointed a 
new crop of political ambassadors to almost 
all the major posts in Europe, and has made 
several other political appointments that 
have aroused a great deal of adverse com- 
ment. 

For example, he appointed to Paris Amory 
Houghton, chairman of the board of the 
Corning Glass Works, a large contributor to 
the Republican presidential campaign, 
though Mr. Houghton does not speak French. 

For other political reasons he appointed 
James P. Richards, a former Democratic 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, to a roving commission to put 
over the Eisenhower Doctrine in the Middle 
East. 

Mr. Richards, who left here today on this 
delicate and important mission, knows vir- 
tually nothing about the Middle East, but he 
was chosen anyway on the dubious theory 
that the Democrats in Congress will follow 
his advice because they served with him for 
years and like him. 

` GEORGE'S POST Is CITED 


With the same idea in mind, the veteran 
former chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Walter F. George of 
Georgia, was made a special ambassador to 
study North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
problems, but he has not been active in this 
important post, and nobody here thinks it 
is fair to expect him to be. 

Another move that is highly controversial 
is the scheduled shift of Ambassador Charles 
E. Bohlen, the administration's most experi- 
enced official on Soviet affairs, from Moscow 
to the Embassy in the Philippines. 
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This has naturally pleased the govern- 
ment in Manila to have this top Foreign 
Service officer giyen the task of filling the 
vacuum in the United States Embassy there, 
but the question is whether, on balance, this 
serves the best interests of the United States, 

Nobody here has been able to reconcile the 
new Eisenhower diplomatic appointments 
with the President's promise to put the best 
men in the Nation into top Government 
jobs. Nor does anybody, including Senator 
MANSFIELD, know how this can be done un- 
less the problem of living allowances for the 
President's Ambassadors is attacked vigor- 
ously by the President himself. 

Some of the new appointments, it is widely 
conceded here, are improvements on those 
who held the posts in the first Eisenhower 
administration, but some are not, and any- 
way this does not meet Senator MANSFIELD’s 
principle. 

The Senator is not arguing a partisan point. 
He concedes that the Democrats played poli- 
tics with the Embassies just as the Republi- 
cans are now doing. He is simply arguing 
that the Congress, which talks so much and 
appropriates so much to deal with serious 
overseas problems, should appropriate enough 
money to give the President a free choice 
to pick the best man, regardless of party 
and regardless of private funds. 


Investigation of Labor and Management 
Racketeering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLA 


OF ARKANSAS ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 8, 1957 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Apperidix of the Recorp certain 
articles written by Clark Mbollenhoff, 
published in the Des Moines Register. 
Mr. Mollenhoff has been very helpful in 
advice and ideas in the committee’s in- 
vestigation of labor and management 
racketeering. 

Through his stories in the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune and Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, and through the con- 
ferences he has held at various times 
with the staff, this reporter first called 
to our attention certain questionable 
practices in the labor-management field 
in all parts of the country and pointed 
out the federal responsibility in these 
areas. He also called to our attention 
that prior investigations in some of these 
areas had been of a limited nature and 
that further investigation was in dire 
need because of indications of corrup- 
tion and laxity in the financial affairs of 
some unions. 

He has also pointed out some of the 
difficulty the AFL-CIO faces in handling 
certain of these cases of corruption, such 
as the million dollar “embezzlement” 
from the Laundry Workers International 
Union. In addition to that, however, Mr. 
Mollenhoff gave us examples of condi- 
tions prevailing in areas where action 
was warranted and possible. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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From the Des Moines Register of January 30, 
1957 


PROBERS SEEK UNION BOOKS ON SPENDING 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WasHinoson, D. C.—The Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee is wondering 
how to revise the tax laws to cope with some 
union officials who appear to defy Federal tax 
authorities. 

The committee, headed by Senator JOHN 
McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, has heard 
testimony to the effect that some union lead- 
ers suspected of racketeering have refused to 
keep adequate financial records. Some have 
refused to produce desired books, and there 
are reports that some records have been de- 


The committee seeks an explanation why 
certain labor leaders were not being prose- 
cuted for income-tax evasion. 

John P. Barnes, chief counsel for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, declared it would 
welcome a spotlight on the lack of coopera- 
tion from certain labor officials. 

LAW UNCLEAR 

Barnes and Assistant Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Justin Winkle declared that 
two court decisions, and the indefinite laws 
on keeping records, have hampered the work 
of tax investigators In dealing with those who 
obtain unreported benefits from union funds. 

One circuit court decision last November 
in connection with an effort to investigate 
the income of Seattle, Wash., Teamsters Un- 
ion leaders, held that Federal tax agents are 
not entitled to the same access to financial 
records of unions that they would have to 
the financial records of a business corpora- 
tion. The unions themselves are exempt 
from Federal income taxes. 

There is a long-standing Federal court de- 
cision that embezzled funds are not income. 
This hampers efforts to prove criminal tax 
evasion by some union officials who use 
union money to pay their personal bills. 


RETAINED 50 LONG 


The regulations provide that “books and 
Tecords required (by the internal revenue 
law) shall be kept at all times available for 
inspection by internal revenue officers, and 
shall be retained so long as the contents 
thereof may become material in the admin- 
istration of any internal revenue law.” 

Tax officials say the law and regulations 
are so yague as to the length of time books 
should be kept that it would be difficult to 
prove a crime. 

Under questioning by Committee Counsel 
Robert Kennedy, Barnes testified that he be- 
Meved organizations such as labor unions 
should have a greater responsibility for mak- 
ing financial records available. 


MIGHT SHOW INCOME 


Though the unions themselves are exempt 
from taxes, he said, their records of disburse- 
ments would help determine whether their 
Officials had paid taxes on all of their taxable 
income. 

He said certain labor leaders were getting 
by with a defiance of Federal taxing author- 
ity that would amaze the average taxpayer. 

Winkle and Barnes reported that only a 
very small percentage of the labor union tax 
returns are audited by tax officials. But 
they commented that “there are some inves- 
tigations under way right now.” 

BREWSTER CASE = 

Frank Brewster, of Seattle, Wash., chair- 
man of the 11-State Western Conference of 
Teamsters, has refused to produce financial 
records of Local 174 of the teamsters in 
Seattle or the books of the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. 

Brewster refused to produce these records 
for Internal Revenue Service officials or the 
McClellan committee. 

BOME CHARGES 


Testimony before the McClellan commit- 
tee has included the following allegations 
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concerning Brewster and the president of the 
International Teamsters Union, Dave Beck: 

1, That Brewster from 1943 to 1950 received 
at least $30,000 from local 174 in Seattle in 
addition to his salary. 

2. That Brewster's personal automobile was 
purchased out of union funds, and the bills 
for its repair were paid out of union funds. 

3. That union funds were used to pay for 
operation and maintenance of a horse stable 
partly owned by Brewster, and for repair 
and maintenance of vans to carry his race 
horses, 

4. That Beck has used unlon funds for 
part of the cost of construction and repair 
of his mansion in Seattle, and that he later 
sold that home to the union for $162,000 with 
the provision that he could live in it rent- 
free for life. 

5. That Beck in March 1953 had $8,826 
in personal bills paid out of funds of the 
Teamsters Union in Seattle. 

The McClellan committee was unable to 
get an answer from Brewster on the allega- 
tions that he had improperly used union 
funds. Beck failed to appear for the hear- 


ings. 
REPORTS TO BUREAU 


The committee said financial reports to 
the labor department by local 174 did not 
contain figures on benefits alleged to have 
accrued to Brewster and Beck. 

Tt also said the financial reports filed with 
the labor department were not consistent 
with the reports filed with the Interna! Rev- 
enue Service. 

Tax agents in Minneapolis, Minn., were 
unable to obtain permission to examine the 
bank records of Sidney L. Brennan, a vice 
president of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, 

Brennan declined to discuss his finances 
before a congressional committee on grounds 
that to give such testimony might incrimi- 
nate him. 

Last September Brennan agreed with Inter- 
nal Revenue agents contentions that he 
failed to report approximately $25,000 income 
in 1947, 1948, and 1949. He entered into a 
stipulated agreement with the Internal Reve- 
nue Service which set his tax deficiency for 
the 3 years at $6,834.15. 

HOFFA FINANCES 

James R. Hoffa, Detroit, Mich., who heads 
the Central States Teamsters Conference, 
states flatly that he has refused to produce 
financial records for Federal tax agents. He 
told a House committee 2 years ago that he 
ordered the old union books destroyed every 
year. 

Tax investigators claim Hoffa owes an addi- 
tional $6,059 in taxes for the years 1952, 
1953, and 1954. This dispute is pending in 
the United States Tax Court. 

The Senate Labor Subcommittee headed 
by Paul., Dovuctas, Democrat, of Illinois, filed 
a report stating that Eugene C. “Jimmy” 
Janes, former secretary-treasurer of the 
Laundry Workers International Union, had 
been a party to diversion of approximately 
$1 million from the union's health and wel- 
fare funds. 

TRACED TO BANK 


More than $700,000 of this has been traced 
to a bank account which James controlled. 
He did not report this money as taxable in- 
come, and has refused to say what he did 
with it. 

James has declined to cooperate with Fed- 
eral tax officials in the 2 years this matter 
has been under investigation, but no prose- 
cution has been undertaken. 

Assistant Commissioner Winkle told’ Mc- 
CLELLAN that there are great handicaps in 
moving against union officials and “we would 
welcome any information from this com- 
mittee or any other committee or any other 
source that would tend to pinpoint a par- 
ticular situation that would be productive 
of revenue or indicate that the laws had not 
been complied with.” 
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{From the Des Moines Register of January 
31, 1957) 
Court CLosxs Books To TAX MEN 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—In resisting demands 
of Federal tax officials, west coast Teamster 
Union boss Frank W. Brewster has found 
support in the Federal appeals court. 

The ninth circuit court has held that in- 
ternal revenue agents are not entitled to 
access to the financial records of Seattle, 
Wash., Teamsters Local 174, such as they 
would have to the financial records of * 
business corporation. 

Federal tax officials, upset by the ruling, 
haye told the Senate Government Operations 
Subcommittee headed by Senator Jonn Me- 
CLELLAN (Democrat, Arkansas) that although 
unions are tax exempt, they should have 4 
special duty to make their books available 
for examination. 

There was a strong dissent to the 2-to-1 
decision that barred Federal tax agents from 
examining the books of Local 174, of which 
Brewster is president. 


SEEK APPEAL 


Top internal revenue officials want the 
decision appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Tax officials contend that the decision 18 
an invitation to other union officials to re- 
fuse to allow tax investigators to examine 
union books for evidence of unreported pay- 
ments to union officials and others. 

Brewster also is a vice president of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and 
chairman of the 11-State Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters. 


This dapper union boss has tastes that 
include a fancy for good clothes and race 
horses. For 3 years he has successfully 
stalled efforts of tax investigators to get an 
explanation of payments of his personal bills 
by the union. 

BEGIN PROBE 


In January 1954, tax agents started the 
investigation of returns filed by Brewster 
for the years 1943 through 1952. 

A summons was issued to Local 174 and 
Nugent LaPoma, alias George Cavano, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local, directing produc- 
tion of all records of financial transactions 
with Frank Brewster or his wife, Dorothy. 

LaPoma and the union's attorney, Samuel 
Bassett, appeared with what they claimed 
was an abstract of the records. They re 
to produce the original records, 

In February 1955 tax officials took the mat- 
ter to Federal court to try to force produc- 
tion of the records. The judge for the west- 
ern district of Washington ordered the union 
books produced, on grounds that tax agents 
had showed a reasonable need for examining 
these records. 


THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
IN LOANS 


Tax agents had filed affidavits stating that 
during the years 1943 and 1950, Brewster 
had received $35,500 in “unsecured loans’ 
from Local 174 in addition to his salary: 
They said there was no indication he paid 
interest, or that he had repaid the money- 

They also claimed the union had made 
payments of at least $3,248.64 to Brewster 
and his wife in November 1952. This was 
above Brewster's salary, and $1,500 of it went 
for the purchase of a car for Dorothy Brew“ 
ster, the agents said. 

On July 10, 1953, a G. M. C. horse van was 
repaired by a Seattle garage and the bill 
pald by Local 174. In 1951, a Chrysler auto- 
mobile owned by the Brewsters was 
by a Seattle garage and the bill was paid bY 
Local 174. , 

Brewster purchased a home in California, 
on which $4,000 was paid from funds of Local 
174, tax agents told the court. They also 
alleged that in 1952 and 1953, Local 174 bad 
paid Brewster’s personal bills at the Horse 
breeders Club, 
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JUDGE DISAGREES 


Judge Walter L. Pope, who wrote the dis- 
senting opinion in the appeals court, com- 
mented that “on the whole the facts shown 
in the affidavit filed by the Government 
bristled with suggestion of iregularities and 
the trial Judge was warranted in holding 
that there was probable cause to believe 
that further investigation of the books was 
Teasonable and necessary.” 

However, the majority decision written by 
Judge James Alger Fee stated that tax agents 
Must show that their demand for records 
is reasonable, and that the records sought 
Were relevant or material to the tax matters 
of the Brewsters. 

He declared that the demand for all the 
financial records of the union was too broad, 

use Brewster, not the union, was the 
Subject of the investigation. 
“The union was not itself subject to the 
Investigation,” the majority decision stated. 
It was not here a taxpayer whose books 
and records were within the jurisdiction of 
the agency. The distinction often drawn 

ween the rights of a corporation and an 
Individual as to the extent of protection of 
Privacy is not valid here. 

“Here a union which has aspects of a se- 
eret order may have economic secrets or 
Plans which it does not wish to disclose to 
agents of the Federal Government.” 


SUPREME COURT 


The dissent by Judge Pope criticized the 
Majority decision as completely missing the 
Point and disregarding the Supreme Court 
decision in United States versus Morton Salt 
Co. That case was characterized as the lead- 
ing one on the rights of a Federal agency 
to force production of information, and was 
Quoted as follows: 

The only power that is involved here is 

he power to get information from those 
Who best can give it and who are most in- 
terested in not doing so. 

“Because judicial power is reluctant if not 
Unable to summon evidence until it is shown 
to be relevant to issues in litigation, it does 
Not follow that an administrative agency 
charged with seeing that the laws are en- 
Orced may not have and exercise powers of 
original inquiry, 

“It has a power of inquisition, if one 
Chooses to call it that, which ts not derived 
from the judicial function. It is more anal- 
Gous to the grand jury, which does not de- 
Pend on a case or controversy for the power 
to get evidence but can investigate merely 
In suspicion that the law is being violated, 
Or even just because it wants assurance that 
t is not. 

“When investizative and accusatory duties 
are delegated by statute to an administrative 

y. it, too, may take steps to inform itself 
as to whether there is probable violation of 
the law.“ 

POTENTIALLY LIABLE 


In his dissent, Judge Pope declared it Is 

obvious that the union here is just as much 
he subject of investigation and potentially 

as liable to penalties as is its officer tax- 
Payer, 

He declared that the majority ignores the 
Public interest which lies behind the statute 
Sought to be enforced. 

Judge Pope's comments on the specific 
facts follow: 5 

“The showing made before the district 
Court was that Brewster * * nad numerous 
frig: melal dealings with the union, indicating 
1 ny transactions which were not reflected 
n his income-tax returns. 

a “CITES LOANS 
3 of approximately $35,000 had been 
de by the local to Brewster, but his re- 
d showed no payments of interest or 
Tontctions for interest expense on such 
dans, and the annual financial report of the 
showed no such loans. 
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“The investigating officers found notes to 
the local signed by Brewster in the name 
of Clearbrook Stock Farm which provided 
for no payments of interest, and the records 
avallable to the investigating officers indi- 
cated that these substantial so-called loans 
from the local to Brewster were never paid. 

“The evidence indicated probable cause 
for a belief that the so-called loans to 
Brewster were payments of income to him 
disguised as loans. 

“Under those circumstances it was clearly 
the duty of the investigating officers to find 
out whether the loans were ever paid, and 
to verify their suspicions that they were 
never paid, 

“WOULD BE RELEVANT 


“In the event of an action to collect the 
taxes or of a proceeding for redetermination 
of an asserted deficiency, it would be material 
and relevant to furnish testimony that the 
books of the union falled to disclose, any- 
where, the receipt of any repayment. 

“The investigative officer should be able 
to testify that he had examined the books 
of the local and ascertained that they dis- 
closed no such repayments. He cannot give 
this testimony without having access to the 
books listed in the court's order.” 

John P. Barnes, chief counsel of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and Assistant Com- 
missioner Justin Winkle declare that if the 
majority opinion ts allowed to stand, the 
investigation of the financial affairs of union 
officials will be seriously hampered. 

From the Des Moines Register of 
February 1, 1957] 


OLD Recorps DESTROYED BY HOFFA UNIONS 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


Wasnincton, D. C.—-James R. Hoffa, De- 
troit, Mich., chairman of the 13-State Central 
States Teamsters Conference, authorized 
teamster union locals in Michigan to de- 
stroy thelr financial records as soon as the 
international union has audited them. 

That was Hoffa's explanation when a con- 
gressional committee found that financial 
records of Teamster Local 299 in Detroit for 
just 1 year earlier had been destroyed. 

At that time, William McKenna, counsel 
for a House committee investigating rack- 
eteering in labor unions, read to Hoffa a 
section of the Internal Revenue regulations 
which said: 

“The books of record required by this 
section shall be kept at all times avallable 
for inspection by Internal Revenue officers 
and shall be retained so long as the contents 
thereof may become materia! in the adminis- 
tration of any Internal Revenue law.“ 

ADVICE OF LAWYERS 

He was acting on the advice of his attor- 
neys, Dave Previant and George S. Fitzgerald, 
Hoffa testified. He declared he wasn't fa- 
miliar with Internal Revenue regulations. 

Although the law states that it is a crimi- 
nal offense to willfully destroy financial 
records required to substantiate expendi- 
tures, no action has been taken against 
Hoffa or anyone else in local 299 in con- 
nection with his testimony. 

The Senate Government Operations Sub- 
committee headed by Senator JONN MCCLEL- 
Lan, Democrat, of Arkansas, recently heard 
testimony from top internal revenue officials 
on this point. 

THREE YEARS 


John P. Barnes, chief counsel for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, and Assistant Com- 
missioner Justin Winkle said the law means 
that financial records must be kept at least 
3 years for inspection by Federal tax agents. 

The Federal tax law permits tax agents to 
go back 3 years in investigating records 
unless fraud is involved. If fraud is in- 
volved, there is no statute of limitations, 

Barnes and Winkle explained that al- 
though the regulations appear to make it 
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mandatory that records be kept at least 3 
years, the Internal Revenue Service has 
never spelled it out. 

REGULAR POLICY 

Hoffa explained that the Teamsters Joint 
Council in Detroit had approved destruction 
of old records as a matter of policy. 

“Assuming from the advice of counsel we 
had the authority, we notified the local 
unions that, at their option, if they desire, 
they did not have to keep their records,” he 
said. 

When Hoffa testified in 1953, a House 
Labor Committee had sought to obtain the 
records of expenditures by the union in 
pretty much the same way that the McClel- 
lan Government Operations Committee is 
seeking such records today from teamster 
unions from coast to coast. 


WORKSHEETS LEFT 


Hoffa told the committee the 1952 records 
had already been destroyed, and all that was 
left were the worksheets of the accountants 
who prepared the Federal income tax re- 
turns. Origimal vouchers were missing. 

It is possible for internal revenue agents 
and congressional investigators to go to out- 
side sources and piece together parts of the 
expenditure record, but it is a time-consum- 
ing problem. 

Although labor unions themselves are 
exempt from taxation, internal revenue 
agents have sought information from their 
records to determine whether certain union 
officials have paid tax on all taxable income, 
Congressional investigators have sought ac- 
cess to union records for evidence of racket- 
eering in welfare funds and other activities of 
certain union leaders. 

Tax officials appearing before the McClel- 
lan committee stated that while citizens can 
refuse to testify about their finances on 
grounds that they might incriminate them- 
selves, this right does not extend to corpora- 
tions and tax-exempt institutions such as 
labor unions. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will yield at that 
particular point, I wish to say that I am 
glad he has had inserted the articles in 
the Recorp. They were written by a 
reporter who is employed not only on the 
staff of Twin City newspapers, such as 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, but 
also affiliated newspapers in the State of 
Iowa. Clark Mollenhoff has rendered an 
outstanding service to the public in writ- 
ing his articles. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. Mr. Mollenhoff 
has been very cooperative and helpful 
to the committee. 


Eight Hundred Thousand Jobs Estimated 
in Road Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Washington Post of March 13, 
1957, the headline of which is entitled 
“Eight Hundred Thousand Jobs Esti- 
mated in Road Plans.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Etahr HUNDRED THOUSAND Joss ESTIMATED 
IN Roap PLANS 

A private research organization yesterday 
estimated the Nation's 13-year highway pro- 
gram will generate an average of 880,000 jobs 
à year in 190 industries. 

The Council for Economic and Industry 
Research, Inc. (CEIR), issued an analysis of 
the economic impact of the $50-billion pro- 
gram plus another estimated $50 billion 
worth of road work not aided by the Gov- 
ernment. f 

The study indicated that highway con- 
struction will require, as an annual average, 
28 percent of the country's 1956 output of 
cement and 12.8 percent of the entire pro- 
duction of paying and roofing materials. 

It indicated also that the indirect con- 
sumption of some materials will far exceed 
the direct consumption. said the re- 
quirements of steel for roadbuilding ma- 
chinery, equipment, vehicles, and other in- 
direct items will be five times greater than 
the steel actually used on the job in bridges, 
culverts, and the like. 


Truman Doctrine Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most important develop- 
ments in American foreign policy took 
place 10 years ago this week when the 
Truman doctrine became the official 
policy of the United States Government. 
On that occasion, the Congress joined 
with the President of the United States 
in making clear to the world that we 
were determined to work with our 
friends in building a program of collec- 
tive security against Communist expan- 
sion. 


History will demonstrate that the 


Truman doctrine was one of the most 


important declarations of Government 
policy in our Nation's history. It was 
one of the most significant steps in the 
battle against Communist totalitarian- 
ism because from it stemmed a series of 
Communist defeats and democratic vic- 
tories, the benefits of which we still 
enjoy. 

There appeared in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald this week a letter 
written by a Turkish diplomat, Mr.” 
Altemur Kilic, the press attaché of the 
Turkish Embassy. That letter is the 
symbol of a friendship which now exists 
between the people of the United States 
and the people of Turkey. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. I want to take this occasion 
also to extend my greetings to the people 
and the Government of Turkey for their 
Steadfast resistance to Communist ag- 
gression and for their loyalty to the 
common beliefs and common aims which 
unite our two countries. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of March 12, 1957 
TRUMAN DOCTRINE ANNIVERSARY 

March 12, 1947, is a memorable date not 
only for Turkey, but for all the free world. 
The United States Government's decision, 
approved on that day by the Congress, to 
extend aid to the two countries under threat 
of aggression, was a milestone of recent his- 
tory for many reasons. For us, in particu- 
lar, it signified that we were not to be left 
alone in our efforts against international 
communism. For the free world, in general, 
it marked the beginning of a gigantic effort 


of collective security and collective deter- 


mination against Communist expansion. 

Much has happened In 10 years and the 
dramatic facts of the early 1940's, which 
led to the Truman doctrine, might have 
been forgotten by many. 

For instance, perhaps few realize now that 
the whole thing most probably started with 
the emphatic and determined No“ of Tur- 
key to the first deliberate Soviet attempts 
for expansion in the postwar period. 

In 1945, when many people still believed 
in the good intentions of Stalin, Turkey 
was confronted with a preview of what was 
to follow in many other parts of the world. 
Russia denounced its agreement of neutrality 
and friendship with us and demanded bases 
on our vital straits. 
the cession of our two eastern provinces, 
Kars and Ardahan. Although virtually 
alone then, Turkey refused these demands 
and showed its determination to fight rather 
than become a Soviet satellite. This war 
of nerves continued relentlessly for 2 years, 
but we did not yield an inch. 

I wonder how many people stop to think 
what the situation today would have been 
if we had buckled under Soviet pressure. 

The United States decision to extend aid 
to us bolstered us economically and mill- 
tarily; but most important of all. it meant 
that we were not alone in our struggle. 
From my own experience as a newspaperman 
in Turkey at that time, I can vouch for the 
dramatic impact of this realization and the 
sense of relief it created. The gesture of 
lending a hand to a country under pressure 
won America the everlasting friendship of 
the Turkish people. 

I can also vouch for the fact, that due to 
this, the Turkish-American friendship rests 


.on the firm foundation of common beliefs 


and common aims. 5 

The “Truman doctrine” aid and other aid 
which followed under different programs and 
names, enabled us to modernize our armed 
forces and helped us in our economic de- 
velopment. 

Today the Turkish Army with its 12 ready 
and 22 readily mobilized divisions consti- 
tutes the backbone of NATO forces and 
the most dependable fighting force in that 
troubled area, Our economic development 
which got a new impetus since 1950, has 
given many fruits: there is no comparison 
between the Turkey of 1957 and the Turkey 
of 1947. ‘Results which are continuously be- 
ing attained, dwarf the difficulties which are 
encountered. It is a fact that the economic 
foundations of our country is now in a much 
better position to sustain our military pre- 
paredness. 

On the eve of the implementation of the 
Eisenhower doctrine, which is a new source 
of hope for the whole Middle East, these 
Tacts have much significance, 

Allow me to point out also that Turkey, s 
forward-looking country, has not lost an 
iota of its spirit of resistance which she 
Possessed when the Truman Doctrine found 
her 10 years ago. 

ALTEMUR KILIC, 
Press Attache, Turkish Embassy. 
WASHINGTON. j 


She also strongly hinted 


March 14 
St. Patrick and Lent 


SPEECH 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, Sunday 
is St. Patrick’s Day, a great day for the 
Irish, therefore I want to call to.the at- 
tention of the House a poem by Joseph 
Smith, late of Lowell, Mass., and de- 
livered before the Clover Club, Boston, 
on March 17, 1915. It was sent to me 
several years as a St. Patrick’s Day 
greeting by a distinguished gentleman 
of Irish ancestry—the Honorable “MIKE 
Kirwan of Ohio—an Irishman we all 
greatly admire and one who, by his work 
here in the Congress of the United States, 
has won for himself the hearty commen- 
dations of the members on both sides of 
aisle. 

“MIKE,” as we know him, is the ex- 
emplification of all that is fine in an Irish 
gentleman; a gentleman who is highly 
respected and regarded by the people of 
the great State of Ohio that he is proud 
and honored to represent. 

Sr. PATRICK AND LENT 
(By Joseph Smith) 

St. Patrick! Ch there was a saint with 4 
heart 

As soft as fresh butter and big as a cart: 

And twas he that remembered the long 40 
days 

The eee ot men and their women and 
ways, 

The diet of fish and the riot of prayer 

And the sinners that sinned from Mayo to 
Kildare; 

And says he to himself, “The day that I'm 
born 7 

Il) pick out in Lent on some windy March 
morn, 

When the Irish can have one long day's 
vacation 

From fasting and fish and prayer and salva- 
tion; 

When the boys may break loose and go hell- 
bent for leather, 

And make their own rules, regulations, and 
weather," 

And so in March gray, to drive care away. 

God sends to the Irish the saint and the 
day. 

So, tonight fill your cup, fill it up to the 
brim, 

Jew, heathen or Baptist or Puritan grim. 

For whatever you are, you are Irish tonight, 

And it's better, by cripes, to be Irish than 
right! 

Fill your glass and we'll drink to Sinn Fein 
and the sod, z 

To the name of the saint and the glory of 


God, 
To the day of all days that is close to our 


heart, 

To the dead that have died for the sake of 
ould dart. 

Though the winter's winds blow, all around 
us is proof 

That Ireland and sunshine are under this 
roof, 

And this is the message the good saint has 
sent: 

Eat, drink, and be merry—for tomorrow 18 
Lent. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 


1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
Want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion to the gentleman of his eloquence 
on this occasion and join with him in 
his expression of appreciation of a great 
gentleman and a great Irishman, the 
Honorable MIKE KIRWAN. 

Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentleman. 


Can We Afford a $71.8 Billion Budget? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn an adver- 
tisement published by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. in the Washington Post 
of March 13, 1957. 


There being no objection, the adver- 
ent was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Can WE Arrorp A 671.8 BILLION BUDGET? 


The budget submitted to Congress by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower for the year beginning July 
1 proposes Federal spending of 871.8 billion. 
In only 4 years, 3 during World War II and 
1 during the Korean war, has the Govern- 
ment spent more. Under the proposed budget 
the Government expects to collect $73.6 bil- 
lion, mostly through individual and corpo- 
ration income taxes. 

The principal reason for the size of the 
budget and for this year’s increase is an ex- 
Panding defense program. About 60 percent 
Of all budget expenditures in the coming 
fiscal year will be for national-security pro- 
Grams, Moreover, this area accounts for 
about 90 percent of the proposed increase in 
Federal spending. In addition, there are 

expenditures proposed for purposes 
Other than defense. 

Continued budgets of this size, some con- 
tend, will lead to inflation and wreck our 
economy. It has been suggested that they 
Might lead to “a depression that will curl 
your hair.“ Yet many insist that the budget, 
large as it ís, still is inadequate in many re- 
Spects—for defense, schools, agriculture, aid 
to small business, health, research, indeed, 
for almost every activity in which the Gov- 
ernment has become involved. 


Is IT REALLY TOO BIG? 


Actually, the proposed budget would place 
no greater burden on the economy than any 
budget in the last 6 years, because our econ- 
Omy has been growing. Federal spending 
per capita under the proposed budget will 
be about $416, or $10 more than this year: 
but our per capita income rose almost $80 
last year, And, because of our increasing 
Population, next year’s expenditures will, in 
Tact, amount to less per capita than in 1954 
When Federal spending was 84 billion lower. 

Another way of measuring the burden 
Of Government expenditures on the econ- 
Omy is to compare the purchases of goods 
and services of all branches of Government 
Federal, State, and local—with the total 
Output of the Nation. The share of our 
National product taken by Government this 
Year will be about the same as in the past 

years and, furthermore, about the same 
as the average for the past 28 years. 

By the standard of any recent year, the 

t is within the means of the American 
economy, In this sense, we can afford it. 
But the prospect of steadily increasing 
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budgets, requiring 20 percent or more of our 
national income, introduces another threat. 
THE REAL THREAT 

Large and rising budgets that do not bal- 
ance Government spending with higher tax 
collections clearly would be inflationary and 
would destroy the value of the savings and 
income of all who lagged in the race with 
climbing prices. But serious dangers will 
still exist even if our budget continues to be 
balanced, as this year's is. 

Budgets that require a large take in taxes 
eat up the savings required to finance private 
industry. What the taxpayers must give the 
Government they cannot save. This deprives 
private industry of the savings and resources 
needed to expand and modernize producing 
facilities. 

High tax rates also undermine the incen- 
tive to save and invest in normal business en- 
terprises by taking such a large share of any 
income gained. Taxes on corporation income 
now take 52 percent of all income over §25,- 
000. And taxes on individual incomes can 
take as much as 90 percent of earnings that 
remain after this 52-percent bite. 

High taxes encourage, on the part of both 
individuals and corporations, the search for 
“gimmicks” and special treatment. As a lead- 
ing character in Cameron Hawley’s novel Ex- 
ecutive Suite observed: “To a far greater de- 
gree than most people realize, Income tax has 
become a primary governing factor in corpo- 
ration management.” Indeed, it is only be- 
cause of the numerous gimmicks and special 
provisions now available that high tax rates 
have not already inflicted greater damage to 
economic incentives. 

These dangers comprise the real threat of 
large and rising Federal budgets. It is a 
threat to continued growth of our economy, 
and it is no less a threat merely because the 
budget is technically in balance. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


In attempting to hold Government spend- 
ing within reasonable bounds, we should not 
hold back on needed civilian programs. The 
heavy demands now being urged at all levels 
of government for roads and schools, for in- 
stance, are largely the result of failure to keep 
pace with the growth of the country. Fur- 
thermore, we cannot cut provisions for na- 
tional security below the niinimum level of 
safety. And unhappily, defense in the rocket 
and missile age is fantastically and ever in- 
creasingly expensive. 

What we can do is enforce some financial 
discipline on our military leaders, and hold 
down our defense expenditures as best we 
can by making sure their demands are justi- 
fied and by requiring efficiency, In the 
civilian programs, though some need to be 

increased to serve a growing economy, we can 
eliminate the outright waste. 

We must also do something far more dif- 
cult, and that is to reduce Federal programs 
of aid to special groups at the expense of all 
the taxpayers. The new budget calls for 
over $5 billion for veterans, and another $5 
billion for farmers. A number of industries 
and areas stand to receive aid in large 
amounts based less on necessity than on po- 
litical pressure. These demands for increased 
aid, year after year, must be resisted if we 
are to have any hope of stopping a relentless 
rise in our Federal budget. 

Then, as our national income increases, we 
can look forward to reducing tax rates and 
providing greater Incentives for the private 
sector of the economy. Only in this way— 
by keeping Government spending in line with 
economic growth—tan we prevent our Fed- 
eral budget from being a crippling burden. 

(These figures refer to the regular Federal 
budget and do not include operations of 
trust funds, primarily for social security pro- 
grams and the new Federal aid program for 
highways, which are financed by special 
taxes.) 

McGraw-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 

New Yorg, N. Y. 
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Constitution of the Communist Party, 
U. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, after the 
recent convention of the Communist 
Party held in New York, press services 
and newspapers informed the American 
people of what purported to be a differ- 
ent position taken by the party. It is 
indeed unfortunate that a check of other 
constitutions of the Communist Party 
were not examined before the misleading 
stories were published. I am therefore 
including in my remarks appropriate 
provisions of the Communist Party con- 
stitution in order to prove that there has 
been no change in any respect in any 
phase of activity of this international 
conspiracy: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY, 

U. S. A. 


The 1957 constitution, in article VII. sec- 
tion 2, provides: 

“Subject to the provisions of this article, 
any member shall be expelled from the party 
who is a strikebreaker, a provocateur, en- 
gaged in espionage, an Informer, or who ad- 
vocates force and violence or terrorism, or 
who adheres to or participates in the activ- 
ities of any group or party which conspires 
or acts to subvert, undermine, weaken, or 
overthrow any institutions of American de- 
mocracy through which the majority of the 
American people can maintain thelr right to 
determine their destinies.” 

The 1948 constitution of the Communist 
Party, which was reaffirmed in 1950, article 
VIII, section 3, provides: 

“Any member shall be expelled from the 
party who is found to be a strikebreaker, pro- 
vocateur, engaged in espionage, or who adyo- 
cates force and violence or terrorism, or who 
adheres to or participates in the activities of 
any group or party which conspires or acts to 
subvert, undermine, weaken, or overthrow 
any or all institutions of American democ- 
racy through which the majority of the 
American people can maintain thelr right to 
determine their destinies.” 

The 1940 constitution of the Communist 
Party, article IX, section 5, provides: 

“Party members found to be strikebreak- 
ers, degenerates, habitual drunkards, betray- 
ers of party confidence, provocateurs, persons 
who practice or advocate terrorism, sabotage, 
espionage, and force and violence, or mem- 
bers whose actions are otherwise detrimental 
to the party and the working class, shall be 
summarily dismissed from positions of re- 
sponsibility, expelled from the party, and 
exposed before the general public.” 

The 1938 constitution of the Communist 
Party, article X, section 5, provides: 

“Party members found to be strikebreak- 
ers, degenerates, habitual drunkards, be- 
trayers of party confidence, provocateurs, ad- 
vocates of terrorism and violence as a method 
of party procedure, or members whose ac- 
tions are detrimental to the party and the 
working class, shall be summarily dismissed 
from positions of responsibility, expelled 
from the party, and exposed before the gen- 
eral public.” 

It is noted that article VII of the 1957 con- 
stitution is entitled “Disciplinary Procedure 
and Appeals.” Article VIII of the 1948 ver- 
sion is entitled “Appeals and Disciplinary 
Procedure.” The 1940 title of article IX is 
“Disciplinary Procedure.” The 1938 title of 
article X is “Disciplinary Procedure.“ 
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Ninety Percent of Parity Price Supports 
for Family-Size Farms 


SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5788) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office of the 
President and sundry general Government 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes. 


Mr. H.. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, when we had the very impor- 
tant corn bill on the floor for considera- 
tion the other day, it was impossible for 
Members such as myself who had bona 
fide amendments to offer to secure more 
than 21½ minutes to even discuss the 
amendments we proposed to offer. 

Being a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to try to say a few words as to 
what we should do this afternoon when 
the important corn bill comes before us 
for further consideration. 

First let me say that, in my opinion, 
every man from our area will concede 
that the 51 million acres allotment is ab- 
solutely necessary, just as it is necessary 
to give a proper allotment to cotton and 
to wheat if the farmers of our great 
United States are going to have sufficient 
income so that they may earn their liv- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out that 
because of the fact that the key provi- 
sion, the 51 million acres, was in the 


Andresen substitute, that is the reason 


why I voted for the Andresen substitute 
when it was offered. I will support any 
reasonable proposal which contains that 
essential provision. 

There is nothing whatsoever in either 
of the bills before us to offer an incen- 
tive to farmers to comply. Even though 
we do have a 51-million-acre allotment, 
what incentive is there for any farmer to 
comply when the support level is only 75 
percent of a square deal? Will anybody 
tell me that? Have we sunk so low here 
in the great Congress of the United 
States that all we are prepared to offer 
to agriculture is 75 percent of a square 
deal? Are we sunk so low here that we 
must admit that we cannot even give 
family-sized farms the protection that 
they should have by at least protecting 
to a 90-percent level that part of their 
production, say, up to 4,000 bushels of 
corn, 25 bales of cotton, and 3,000 bushels 
of wheat? Why can we not get down to 
business and come to a compromise, my 
friends, a compromise which will pass 
the Congress of the United States, but 
most of all will do good for our agricul- 
tural economy? For 18 long years, as all 
of you know, I have been talking on the 
floor of this House for a fair deal for 
agriculture, and I am frank to tell you, 
my friends, that, to me, 75 percent of 
parity is not fair. May I remind you, 
my friends on the Republican side, that 
we have grounds to perhaps get a little 
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disturbed at the fact that the parity 
level fell down to 80 percent on February 
15. Yes; we saw during the Truman ad- 
ministration the beginning of the break 
where the parity-price level fell 19 points 
from the top level. But now where is it? 
It is down to 80. And corn is at 66 per- 
cent of parity in my particular congres- 
sional district. 

Are we going to sit here and do noth- 
ing whatsoever except to provide for this 
allotment of 51 million acres, which we 
must have; do nothing whatsoever to 
help to improve the agricultural econ- 
omy of our Nation? I am asking you 
that as a prelude to what we are going 
into this afternoon. Iam asking of you, 
my friends, that we confine our remarks, 
if possible, this afternoon to matters 
having reference to the bill itself. Let 
us give to anybody who has an amend- 
ment to offer which he thinks might 
improve the bill an opportunity to offer 
that amendment and have more than 212 
minutes to discuss it. Let us give him an 
opportunity to discuss his amendment 
instead of on both sides of the House 
going into political discussions which 
certainly will not help the farmers of 
America in any way. 

I am taking a few minutes now to dis- 
cuss briefly the amendment I propose to 
offer this afternoon if the legislative sit- 
uation permits. I hope every Member 


“interested in good farm legislation will 


consider the merits of my amendment 
and give it the support it deserves, 
FAMILY-FARM AMENDMENT 


Mr. Chairman, my amendment is de- 
signed to provide necessary, minimum 
protection to the family-size farms of 
this Nation. I emphasize that term 
“family-size farms" because there has 
never been any question in the Con- 
gress but what thess are the farmers we 
want to protect. In the past, there has 
been criticism of price supports because 
they seemed to help the big producers 
more than the small farmers who needed 
the protection the most. My amendment 
meets that objection. 

Everyone wants to help the family- 
size operator without at the same time 
piling up huge surpluses in bins and 
warehouses all over the country. This 
amendment does just that. 

Everyone wants to help the family- 
size operator at the lowest possible cost 
to the Government. This amendment 
does that. 

It is a simple, sensible approach to an 
otherwise complex problem. It meets 
the objections of most of those opposing 
the 90 percent of parity price supports 
by limiting them to the small operators 
who do not actually produce the sur- 
pluses. It provides maximum protection 
where it is most needed, and also pro- 
vides an umbrella over the market for 
all producers. It will do more than any- 
thing yet proposed to get our farm econ- 
omy back of its feet without a tremend- 
ous outlay of Federal funds in price 
support operations. 

The amendment contains five im- 
portant provisions. 

First, it provides a minimum acreage 
allotment for corn of 51 million bushels 
as proposed in the Andresen and other 
amendments, 
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Second, it provides for the apportion- 
ment of corn allotments on the basis 
of tillable acreage. This will correct a 
present deficiency in the law whereby 
the good farmers with balanced produc- 
tion have been penalized and the few 
who haye mined their soil have been 
given an allotment bonus. Every good 
farmer in the corn area favors this pro- 
vision. 

Third, it provides 90 percent of parity 
supports on the first 4,000 bushels of 
corn, the first 25 bales of cotton, and 
the first 3,000 bushels of wheat per farm. 
This is the cornerstone of the whole 
amendment as it takes care of the 
family-type farms of this Nation without 
the burden of supporting at 90 percent 
of parity the great surpluses produced 
on the large farms. It is a well known 
fact that the family-size farms did not 
produce the surpluses now stored up in 
bins and warehouses all over the land, 
and it is grossly unfair for our average 
family-sized farmers to have to pay the 
economic penalty for those surpluses. 

The corn provision will have a loan 
value of about $6,480. It will afford 
maximum protection to the average, 
family-type farm and will also have an 
indirect effect on all market prices by 
3 this umbrella of protection over 
the first 4,000 bushels produced on any 
one farm; We will have the protection 
without the cost of supporting the sur- 
plus production. 

The cotton provision will have a loan 
value of about $4,125. It will also afford 
maximum protection to the average. 
family-type cotton farmer without the 
excessive costs of protecting all of the 
surplus production at that level. At the 
same time, it will hold a protective um- 
brella over all production at the lowest 
possible cost. 

The wheat provision will have a loan 
value of about $6,720. This will take 
care of the average, family-type wheat 
farm at minimum cost to the price- 
support program. The same umbrella 
will have its protective effect over all pro- 
duction without the excessive costs of 
supporting the surpluses at the higher 
level. 

One of the greatest farm Congressmen 
in history, Clifford Hope, of Kansas, 
sought a similar two-price plan for wheat 
and it would be a great tribute to his 30 
years of service in this body to see this 
proposal approved today. 

The fourth provision of my amend- 
ment is very important. It provides the 
price we are willing to pay in the com- 
mercial corn area for the protection we 
ask for at this time. It requires a pro- 
ducer, to be eligible for price support, to 
put cropland equal to 20 percent of his 
corn allotment in the soil bank. This is 
5 percent more than has yet been pro- 
posed, but we are ready to make our con- 
tribution to the effort to reduce surpluses 
in order to gain the protection we seek 
for the family-size farms. By reducing 
corn or feed grain production 20 per- 
cent below the allotment level we will 
greatly reduce production and start the 
process of using up the surpluses now 
stored at such great expense to the Gov- 
ernment. By so doing, we will minimize 
the need for price supports and thus 
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further reduce the costs of the entire 
Program. By making this sacrifice we 
bring balance to the entire operation. 

The fifth and final provision is iden- 
tical to that approved by the committee 
last Thursday. It is simply a correction 
of an error in the soil-bank bill we en- 
acted last year in that it opens up the 
low-costs conservation reserve to corn 
farmers who do not take advantage of 
the acreage allotment and price support 
Provisions. It has no relationship to the 
controversial proposal to establish a feed 
grain acreage reserve program, but it 
will bring vast acreages now producing 
feed grains into the low-cost conserva- 
tion reserve. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment offers 
& basis for compromise which should 
have approval across both political and 
commodity lines. It is a low-cost pro- 
gram which will do more than anything 
else to bolster our family-farm economy. 
It is equally fair to the North, South, 
East, and West. I hope it will be ap- 
proved. > 
VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY TO INDUSTRY 

AND COMMERCE 

The trade associations recognize the 
value of the rural market. All of the 
trade and commercial publications treat 
the subject—even the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and the New York Times regularly 
carry articles on the farm economy. 

Congressmen from nonagricultural 
districts may lose sight of the fact that 
rural America is their biggest and best 
market for the things their people pro- 
duce. Take a look at the mechanics of 
the farm economy and you will see what 
I mean, 

Last year, production costs in agricul- 
ture were over $22 billion. That was 
money our farmers spent merely for the 
Production of our bountiful supply of 
food and fiber. That was money spent 
for tractors, trucks, fuel, fertilizer, 
chemicals, rubber, electrical equipment, 
and all the other manufactured: and 
Processed equipment produced in non- 
agricultural areas. 

Add to that $22 billion the living ex- 
Penditures of farm families. In 1955, 
farm families spent an average of $3,309 
for living expenses. That is another $15 
billion farm people poured into com- 
mercial and trade channels. Farm peo- 
ple spent $427 million for clothing; $378 
million for transportation; and $453 mil- 
lion for other goods and services. 

Even with a reduced economy the farm 
People of America last year spent almost 
$40 billion for production and living ex- 
penses. Think of that, and think what a 
tremendous market we provide for the 
goods produced in the nonagricultural 
areas of this Nation and see whether it 
is not to your own best interests to help 
us sustain our economy and our pur- 
chasing power. 

Think also of the fact that we are 
Spending about $40 billion for production 
and living expenses, according to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and our cash income from marketings in 
1956 ‘was only $29,999,000,000. Even 
when you add to that the value of Gov- 
ernment payments, home consumption, 
rental value of dwellings, and all the 
other elements our realized gross farm 
income was only $33,979,000,000 last year. 
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Any way you look at it, rural America 
is earning less than it is spending and 
that is why farm mortgage debt and 
other indebtedness of farm people is 
soaring. We are operating on credit, but 
our credit is running out. If you do not 
help us get our economy up to a fair 
level, we will soon be out of money to 
spend for the goods and services pro- 
duced in the nonagricultural areas of 
this Nation. You stand to lose a goodly 
portion of a $40 billion market and I do 
not think your constituents want to see 
that happen any more than mine do. 
Approve my bill to sustain the family 
farms of this Nation, and we will not only 
keep your $40 billion market but we will 
shortly provide you a $50 billion market 
and your prosperity will rise to new 
heights. 


Tribute to Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 28, in the Pittsburgh Sun-Tele- 
gram, a newspaper not distinguished for 
its support of the views of those of us on 
this side of the aisle, appeared an edi- 
torial entitled “A Good Statesman.” In 
the editorial the majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHN- 
son], was praised for his high level of 
patriotic statesmanship in connection 
with the passage of the amended Mid- 
dle East joint reesolution. 

Mr. President, I think the publication 
of the editorial in a large metropolitan 
daily newspaper in the North is an en- 
couraging evidence of the unity of the 
country and of the place in the esteem of 
those of us north of the Mason-Dixon 
line in which our great majority leader 
is held. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Goop STATESMAN 

The majority leader in the Senate, 
LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas, placed himself 
on a high level of patriotic statesmanship 
when he put all partisanship behind him on 
the issue of supporting President Elsen- 
hower's Middle Eastern policy. 

The vital thing that needs to be proved, 
as Mr. Johnson said, is that the American 
stand against Communist aggression is being 
taken “not by just one man, and not by 
just one branch of government, but by the 
institutions representing the united will of 
the American people.” 

Senator JOHNSON is so right about that. 

Nothing would serve the Communist in- 
terests better than to have America divided 
on the issue of drawing a line in the Middle 
East where Communist aggression must stop. 

Nothing would spur Soviet Russia to new 

ons in the Middle East and elsewhere 
in the world more than an American show of 
weakness at this critical time. 
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Tt would be a weakness of a most danger- 
ous and destructive sort if Congress should 
repudiate the President on this vital matter 
or even indulge too long in indecision and 
delay. 

Whatever political and partisan tempta- 
tions may be in the face of what might seem 
to be an opportunity to at least make Presi- 
dent Eisenhower squirm for a while, there is 
too much at stake to play political games 
at the expense of American security. 

Senator JOHNSON is a big enough states- 
man and a good enough American to see this 
situation in its proper light. 

So is former President Truman. 

Both of these men know how to play hard 
and even rough at the game of party politics 
at the right time, but when the peace and 
welfare of America are on the line they stand 
up with the rest of their countrymen. 


Corn and Feed Grain Program 


SPEECH 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage-reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Sirs an, I move to strike out the last 
wor 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite obvious that 
when we try to write complicated legis- 
lation on the floor of the House it adds 
to the confusion that already exists. 
Now, the gentleman from Texas has had 
at least 20 minutes to explain his amend- 
ment, and I am sure that most members 
of the committee do not understand it 
better now than before he started in. 
He has not explained his amendment. 

I recognize some of the features of the 
original Cooley-Poage bill in it, because 
it deals with diverted acres. But, he has 
in no manner explained the provisions 
of hisamendment, He has talked about 
other things and has not given the House 
an opportunity or the committee an op- 
portunity to have his provisions ex- 
plained. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. All in the 
world that the Poage amendment does is 
completely change the soil-bank pro- 
gram that was passed last year before it 
ever becomes effective. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question about that. It tries to 
amend the entire soil-bank program 80 
that under the guise of doing something 
for corn you are going to do something 
for the other basic commodities so they 
may come under the acreage reserve. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I ask the gentleman 
to 51840 only to direct a question to the 
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gentleman from Texas, the author of this 
pending amendment, What I cannot 
understand is, if you wanted to amend 
the committee bill, why do you not with- 
hold your amendment until you have 
an opportunity to act on the committee 
bill? 

Mr. POAGE. It seems that now is the 
last chance anybody is going to have, 
and I think we have offered you a most 
generous proposition. 

Mr. HALLECK. What I am talking 
about is the parliamentary situation 
which is unfortunate. I am talking 
about what would be orderly procedure. 
In other words, there are some of us who 
believe that this legislation should be 
limited to the critical situation affecting 
the corn growers of this country. 

Mr. POAGE. Then the gentleman 
would vote against my amendment, of 
course? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. Then there are 
pending two substitutes or one amend- 
ment and one substitute, one offered by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. HAR- 
RISON], and the other offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
CooLry]. Why was not the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace) willing to let 
those be voted up or voted down, as we 
would vote first on the Cooley amend- 
ment to the Harrison amendment and 
then we would have a vote on the com- 
mittee bill, and if that prevailed, that 
would be it. If it did not prevail, then 
it would seem to me that the gentleman 
would be in a much better position to 
amend the committee bill because then 
we could take it section-by-section and 
line-by-line and know what we were 
doing. 

Mr, POAGE. Because we recognize 
that if the substitute is adopted, that 
ends the whole thing. There will be no 
further discussion and no further op- 
portunity to make any kind of compro- 
mise here. Since the gentleman's side 
would not compromise we have offered 
to give you what you have asked. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chai I refuse to yield further. 
Speaking’about compromises, the gentle- 
man from Texas {Mr. Poace] has as- 
sumed the attitude during the entire dis- 
cussion on the corn program that he 
will either take over the soil bank or 
wreck it, one or the other. Some on 
the Committee on Agriculture. I 
would not say have as much brains as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poacr}, 
but we do have a little intelligence. We 
have agreed upon the Harrison amend- 
ment or the Andresen amendment as 
two proposals that we need in this emer- 
gency to handle the corn situation in 
the commercial corn area. My amend- 
ment was defeated last Thursday, so we 
are offering the Harrison amendment 
today. 

Any amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas is for the sole purpose 
of adding to the confusion and wrecking 
the soil bank program. You can take it 
for that. I do not say that out of any 
lack of regard for my good friend from 
‘Texas because I have a high regard for 
him and his sincerity in those things he 
promotes. But we are now dealing with 
the 1957 crop of corn in the commercial 
corn area. Either we are going to get 
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an emergency program or we are not 
going to get one. The test.is here today. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the membership 
to vote down the Poage amendment and 
adopt the Harrison amendment which I 
am supporting and which my colleagues 
on the Committee on Agriculture are sup- 
porting here today. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Does the gentleman 
agree with the position taken a moment 
ago by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Smpson], that this would completely re- 
write the Soil Bank Act? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. ARENDS. In other words, we 
would be writing completely new legisla- 
tion on a project which, as the gentleman 
from Illinois | Mr. Smupson] has said, has 
not yet been given the opportunity to 
function. Here we have an emergency 
in the corn area which apparently the 
gentlemen on the other side are not 
willing to face without doing something 
else about it, and I am going to oppose 
that. 


The Railroad Retirement Act Is in Need 
of Further Liberalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, March 11, 1957, I appeared as 
the first witness before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
regarding amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 

My statement follows: 

REMARKS BY REPRESENTATIVE JaMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, 20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, Marcu 11, 1957, 
REGARDING AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you and 
the members of this committee for the op- 
portunity to appear before you and urge ap- 
proval of the bilis I have introduced at the 
request of thousands of active and retired 
railroad employees whom I have the honor 
to represent. 

These bills, with the exception of one bill, 
H. R. 4530, have been introduced by me in 
previous Congresses, and they have the sup- 
port of many individuals and groups among 
the railroad population of my district and 
the Nation. 

The bills are as follows: 

H. R. 3115, introduced on January 16, pro- 
vides retirement on full annuity at age 60 
or after serving 30 years; and further 
vides that such annuity for any month shall 
be not less than one-half of the individual's 
average monthly compensation for the 6 
years of highest earnings et al. 

H. R. 3116, introduced on January 16, pro- 
vides full annuities, at compensation of half 
salary or wages based on the 5 highest years 
of earnings, for individuals who have com- 
pleted 35 years of service, or have attained 
age 60. < 
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H. R. 3117 and H. R. 3420 are identical and 
will repeal the prohibition against the pay- 
ment of dual benefits to spouses thereby 
making them eligible to receive spouse bene-. 
fits under the Railroad Retirement Act and 
earned benefits under social security. 

H. R. 3118 and H. R. 3421 are identical and 
provide that an annuitant may be eligible for 
his retirement annuity even though he ren- 
ders compensated service for an employer 
other than railroads, by whom he was last 
employed before his annuity became effec- 
tive. These bills cover the situation where 
a retired employee is denied the opportunity 
to serve as a clerical employee of a church, 
civic, fraternal, or social organization. 

H. R. 3422 provides a 25 percent across- 
the-board increase in widows’ annuities. 

H. R. 4530 is identical with H. R. 4353 and 
H. R. 4354, the so-called Harris-Wolverton 
bills, amending the Railroad Retirement and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Acts. 
This legislation liberalizes benefits under 
both acts and was introduced at the request 
of railway labor organizations in my congres- 
sional district who subscribe to the views of 
the Railway Labor Executives Association 
who are the sponsors of this legislation. 

Inasmuch as H. R. 4530 is identical with the 
Harris-Wolverton bills and having no pride 
of authorship, I join with the Railway Labor 
Executives Association In adyocating favor- 
able consideration of the Harris-Wolverton 
version of the legislation. 

Before any further discussion of proposed 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, 
I want to reaffirm the position I have taken 
annually before this committee to the effect 
that there is an absolute necessity of main- 
taining the stability of the retirement fund 
and keeping it in a solvent condition to guar- 
antee the payments of present and future 
benefits with the highest degree of cer- 
tainty. 

In this connection, it should be recalled 
that when President Eisenhower—on August 
7, 1956—signed Senate Bill 3616, known as 
the 1956 Amendments to the Rallroad Re- 
tirement Act, he issued a statement calling 
attention to the fact that the cost of the 1956 
amendments, estimated to be $83 million an- 
nually, would increase the deficiency of the 
retirement fund to $169 million a year, 
President Eisenhower further stated that 
corrective action was imperative in remedy- 
ing the $169 million deficiency and that he 
was signing Senate bill 3616 with the under- 
standing that the 85th Congress would take 
corrective action, 

Mr. Chairman, the deficiency reported in 
the retirement fund is the stumbling block 
to our_efforts to further liberalize the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and increase its bene- 
fits. Therefore, Congress—as custodian of 
the railroad retirement fund—in finding 
means to liquidate the $169 million deficit 
and at the same time finance the cost of new 
amendments—tis faced with the necessity of 
providing new sources of revenue, first, by 
either increasing payroll contributions, and 
allowing the employee to take credit for the 
increase on his income-tax return, or, sec- 
ondly, to subsidize the railroad retirement 
fund by a direct contribution from the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr, Chairman, there is a definite need for 
a further liberalization of railroad retire- 
ment benefits. This need is as great today 
as it was a year ago, if not greater, due to 
the fact that the cost of living is still in- 
creasing and monthly benefits have not kept 
phce with it. 

Those of us who represent districts with a 
heavy railroad population—both active and 
retired—know whereof we speak when we 
say retired railroaders and their families or 
their survivors are finding it difficult to exist 
on the present scale of benefits, 

Even the active railroad employees and 
their families are concerned about inade- 
quate benefits because they are looking for- 
ward to retirement and to having a retire- 
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ment system that will provide them with 
Security for their retirement years. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, you will recall 
Congress provided an increase of less than 
10 percent for certain annuitants, pension- 
ers, and survivors. 

In my opinion, this increase should have 
been an across-the-board increase with no 
exceptions. As it is, there were certain 
groups of beneficiaries—especially widows— 
who received no increase whatsoever, in this 
day and age, with the cost of living at an all- 
time high, it is impossible to explain to these 
groups why they were not included in the 
legislation granting increases in retirement 
benefits. 

Should the Harris-Wolverton bill be ap- 
Proved the proposed 10 percent increase 
Should apply to all annuitants, pensioners 
or their survivors without any. exceptions, 
To do otherwise, you are simply inviting the 
Charge cf discrimination against those ex- 
Cluded from receiving the increase. 

Speaking of discrimination, I would lke 
to see the Harris-Wolverton bill amended 
by including a provision that would repeal 
the prohibition against the payment of dual 
benefits to spouses thereby making them 
eligible to receive spouse benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act and earned bene- 
fits which they have paid for by payroll con- 
tributions under the Social Security Act. 
After all, these spouses paid for social secur- 
ity benefits in their own right and they are 
entitled to them. In this connection, I un- 
derstand the cost of such an amendment is 
minute as compared to the moral obligation 
Of giving a person benefits they have paid 
for and acquired in their own right. 

Another discriminatory practice that 
should be abolished is the requirement that 
an annuitant must sever all connections 
with employment outside the railroad in- 
dustry before he becomes eligible for rail- 
road retirement benefits. 

In the earlier part of my statement, when 
explaining the purpose of my bills, H. R. 
8118 and H. R. 3421, designed to repeal the 
requirement, I stated: “Here Is a situation 
where a retired railroad employee is denied 
the opportunity to serve as a clerical em- 
Ployee of a church, civic, fraternal or social 
organization.” 

Mr. Chairman, if it is not possible to re- 
Peal this provision, I urge that we write into 
existed law a provision that will permit these 
retired employees to earn up to $100 month- 
ly in this particular type of employment. In 
Other words, such a ceiling on income would 
be comparable to the income limitations 
Placed on persons retired because of disa- 
bility. 

Here again the cost of my bill, H. R. 3118, 
I am informed, would be insignificant and 
would have virtually no effect on the retire- 
ment fund, 

Over a period of years, I have been be- 
sleged by thousands of my tonstituents 
actively employed in the railroad industry 
Urging enactment of legislation that would 
reduce the retirement age to 60 years or 
Permit retirement after 30 or 35 years of 
Service with the annuity to be computed 
On the 5 years of highest earnings. 

As a result of the interest of my constit- 
uents, I introduced in previous Congresses 
legislation to effect earlier retirement and I 
hope that during your deliberations you will 
give consideration to my two bills on the 
subject H. R. 3115 and H. R. 3116. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to reiterate the com- 
Pelling need to liberalize the provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act and to in- 
crease its benefits. 

This committee has a herculean task in 
trying to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act and at the same time find the means 
of paying the cost of such amendments, as 
Well as liquidate the $169 million deficit 
referred to by President Eisenhower. 

As in previous years, like other Repre- 
sentatives whose districts have a heavy rail- 
Toad population, I await the results of your 
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deliberations on the many pending amend- 

ments to the Railroad Retirement Act now 

under consideration. 

Whatever your decision is, I know it will 
be in the best interest of the railroad popu- 
lation both active and retired. 

Mr, Chairman, in concluding I would like 
to recommend that the Railroad Retirement 
Board and the railway labor organizations be 
encouraged to conduct a campaign of educa- 
tion regarding the Railroad Retirement Act, 
its origin, its purpose, and the financial con- 
dition of the retirement fund. 

During my congressional career, I have 
never encountered so much confusion in the 
minds of active and retired railroaders and 
their families over the financial condition of 
the retirement fund and its inability to ab- 
sorb the cost of increased benefits. 

In addition, I am being constantly re- 
minded of greater social security benefits at a 
lower cost than the benefits paid under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Recently the 
Railroad Retirement Board made available 
a comparison of the benefits received under 
the Railroad Retirement and Social Security 
Acts. 

The comparison reveals the more attractive 
features of the Railroad Retirement Act 
which, if generally known, would answer 
critics of the Railroad Retirement Act. It 
is information of this type that could be 
made part of an educational program that 
would be instrumental in clarifying many 
questions in the minds of our railroad pop- 
ulation. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like at this point to 
include in my remarks a copy of the com- 
parison of the benefits payable under the 
Railroad Retirement and Social Security 
Acts: 

“HOW RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND SURVIVOR 
BENEFITS COMPARE WITH SOCIAL SECURITY 
BENEFITS 
“The railroad retirement and social secu- 

rity systems both provide protection against 

loss of income arising from the hazards of 
old age, disability, and death. Under the 
railroad retirement plan, amounts of bene- 


“fits are generally substantially larger, and 


the protection is somewhat more compre- 
hensive than under the social security plan. 
However, by the same token, the more liberal 
benefits under the railroad retirement plan 
are more costly; consequently, the railroad 
retirement taxes necessary to finance the 
system are higher than under the social 
security system. 

“The major differences between the two 
systems may be summarized as follows: 

1. In general, railroad employees and 
their wives or survivors receive higher bene- 
fits. Moreover, in no case can monthly bene- 
fits be less than those under the social 
security formulas. 

“2. Railroad employees with 10 or more 
years of service are protected against perma- 
nent disability for all regular work. Those 
with 20 or more years of service are also pro- 
tected for work in their usual railroad occu- 
pations. In both cases, benefits may start at 
any age. Occupational disability benefits 
are also granted at age 60 to employees with 
10 to 19 years of service. Effective July 1, 
1957, social security employees may receive 
disability benefits at age 50, provided they 
fre permanently disabled for all regular 
work; no provision is made for those only 
occupationally disabled. 

“Nondisabled railroad employees may re- 
tire at age 60 if they have 30 years of sery- 
ice; in such cases, the annuity is reduced for 
men, but not for women. Under social se- 
curity, no retirement benefits are payable 
to nondisabled male employees before age 
65, nor to women employees before age 62. 
Furthermore, women who retire at age 62-64 
must take a reduction in their annuities. 

“3, Widows of railroad employees (even if 
not caring for eligible children) can receive 
monthly survivor annuities at age 60, as 
against age 62 under the Social Security 
Act. s 
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“4. Railroad employees, but not employees 
under social security, are guaranteed that 
the retirement and survivor benefits paid in 
their cases will be greater than the taxes 
they contribute to the retirement system. 

“It is natural that the more valuable pro- 
tection railroad employees have would be 
more costly than that offered by the social- 
security system. At the present time, the 
railroad retirement tax rate (on employees 
and employers alike) is 614 percent of the 
employee's earnings up to #350 a month, 
while the rate under the soclal-security sys- 
tem is 2½ percent on similar earnings. The 
railroad rate, however, has reached its maxi- 
mum, while the social-security rate is sched- 
uled to rise as follows: 1960-64, 2% percent; 
1965-69, 3% percent; 1970-74, 3% percent; 
and 1975 and thereafter, 4½ percent. In 
the long run, the tax rates under each sys- 
tem are designed to be sufficient to support 
the benefit structure, 

“The data below compare the amounts of 
the various benefits paid under the two sys- 
tems. The full effect of the disability freeze 
and dropout provisions of the 1954 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, and all 
of the provisions of the 1956 amendments 
to that law, are not yet fully refiected in the 
average benefits payable under the soclal- 
security system. 


Railroad | Socint 


retire- | security 
ment 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS 
Present maximum to— 
Employee alone 1 $184. 30 8108. 50 
» Employee and wife. ......... 1 238 60 102.50 
Maximum benefit to— 
Employee alone with 40 con- 
tinuous years of service after 
89899! so A ES etal se ee, 200. 30 10850 
Employee and wife 314. 60 162. 80 
Employee alone with 45 con- 
tinuous years of service after 
on Se ot Swe A 204. 50 10. 0 
Employee and wife. 348. 80 162. 50 
Average benefit awardod to— 
Employee alone 122.00 1 0 
Wife or dependent husband 147, 10 33. 90 
SURVIVOR BENEFITS 
Present maximum monthly an- 
nulty to į 
o aqukeusnanss 81. 40 81.40 
Widow and 1 cha 162. 80 102. 80 


Widow and 2 or more children 200. 00 200, 00 
Insurance lump sum (payable 
under Railroad Retirement Act 
when no survivor is immediately 
entitled to a monthly benefit 
but In most cases under 8 
Security Act). 
Present maximum to 
Survivor of employee with 20 
years of continuous service 
after 1880 2. 
Survivor ot e With 40 
years of continuous service 
elton 1006. 225 5- teen e ees 
Survivor of employee with 45 
years of continuous service 
Atera. 
Residual ode veka which guar- 
antees efits greater than 
taxes payable eee of em- 
loyee’s years of service, equal 
o 4 percent of taxable earnings 
1937-46 plus 7 cent there- 
after, less benefits previously 
DG ora TTT (9 (9 
Present maximum assuming 
20 years of service, 1937-54, 
and that $701 insurance 
lump sum was only other 
benefit previously pad - 
Maximum assuming 40 years 
of service, 1937-76, and that 
$852 insurance Jump sum 
was only other benefit paid - 9, 0. 00 


.. IAT SSS eS 

1 As of Jan. 1, 1957 
2 In January 1957.. 

In October 1956, 

No provision, 

(Office of Director of Research, United 
States Railroad Retirement Board, March 
1957.) 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my state- 
ment, 


255.00 
255, 00 


255.00 


3, 304.00 
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St. Patrick’s Day in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, March 17 is 
St. Patrick’s Day and we, all Americans, 
join in the celebration. 

Your neighbor may come 
From the Emerald Isle 
Let's all wear a bit o' the green. 
He's homesick, perhaps, 
For his old domicile 
Let's all wear a bit o' the green. 
St. Patrick it was 
Who started the style— 
Let's all wear a bit o' the green. 
For the Irish a cheer, 
For the shamrock a smile— 
Let's all wear a bit o' the green. 


This little rhyme by the American poet, 
Grace L. Schauffler, expresses a feeling 
and a custom that has been typically 
American nce Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary times. There is some Irish in the 
ancestry of most of us, and those who 
are privileged to claim some Irish blood 
are proud to celebrate the fact by wear- 
ing the green on St. Patrick’s Day. And 
those in whom no genealogical research 
can discover one drop of Irish blood are 
yet glad, on this day, to put on a sham- 
rock or other bit of green, in tribute to 
Ireland and to the Irish contribution to 
America's greatness. 3 

St. Patrick’s Day has presumably been 
celebrated in America, at least privately 
and individually, ever since the first 
March 17th that found an Irishman on 
this continent, but the first record we 
find of a public observation of the oc- 
casion is in Puritan Boston, in 1737. 
There, on March 17, a group of Protes- 
tant gentlemen, Irish and of Irish de- 
scent, met to form the organization then 
called the Irish Society, but later named 
the Charitable Irish Society. Though 
this society, in its original form, ex- 
cluded Catholics, it is good to note that 
its rules and orders were soon amended 
to remove this religious restriction, and 
to admit all of Irish birth or ancestry to 
fellowship. The Charitable Irish So- 
ciety, now celebrating its 220th birth- 
day, is probably the oldest Irish society 
in the United States, and as such de- 
serves a special salute’ on St. Patrick's 
Day. 

Twenty years later, on March 16, 1757, 
the garrison of Fort William Henry, at 
the head of Lake George, celebrated the 
eve of St. Patrick's Day with an extra 
ration of grog, that garrison being 
largely composed of Irish troops—and 
on the next day, St. Patrick's Day it- 
self, they repulsed an attack of the 
French stationed at Fort Ticonderoga, 
who were perhaps expecting to catch 
them in the midst of revelry. How much 
revelry was actually going on at the time 
is not disclosed in the historical ac- 
counts, but it is said that Stark, with his 
Provincial Rangers, from whom he had 
sternly withheld the grog, took a leading 
part in repelling the assault. 
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At Fort Pitt, where Pittsburgh now 
stands, the feastday was celebrated in 
1763—a celebration, though not entirely 
quiet, at least not made uproarious by 
any armed attack. 

St. Patrick’s Lodge, Johnstown, N. Y., 
organized in 1766, is said to have been 
the first Masonic lodge organized in the 
New York Province, west of the Hudson 
River. The first master of this lodge 
was the famous Sir William Johnson, 
Indian agent for the British in colonial 
America, and a native of County Meath, 
Ireland. Colonel Guy Johnson, Sir Wil- 
liam’s son-in-law, succeeded him as 
master of St. Patrick's Lodge in 1770, 
succeeded him also as British Indian 
agent. It is to be regretted that. Col. 
Guy Johnson, a native of Ireland, was 
restrained neither by devotion to St. 
Patrick nor by masonic principles from 
taking part, during the Revolutionary 
War, in Indian massacres of settlers in 
the Mohawk Valley. 

Each St. Patrick’s Day during the 
Reyolutionary War was marked by en- 
thusiastic celebrations on both sides. 
The British Army in America was filled 
with Irishmen, many of them obtained 
by conscription, and the Revolutionary 
Army contained an even larger propor- 
tion of Irishmen, enthusiastic volun- 
teers impelled by the twin motives of 
American patriotism and resentment of 
the British rule whose e had 
caused them to leave Ireland. It is by 
no accident that Boston’s patriotic ob- 
servance, Evacuation Day, coincides 
with St. Patrick’s Day. On March 17, 
1776, George Washington, in camp at 
Cambridge, appointed Gen. John Sulli- 
van brigadier of the day, and authorized 
as the parole for the day, “Boston,” with 
the countersign, “St. Patrick.” It was 
thus in a thoroughly Irish spirit that 
the American troops took over the city 
upon the departure of the British. 

In 1778 the Irish soldiers in the British 
Army staged a St. Patrick's Day parade 
in occupied Philadelphia, marching with 
one of their number, on horseback, 
dressed to represent St. Patrick. At the 
same time, in Washington's camp at 
Valley Forge, the celebration of the day 
was interrupted by the antics of some 
troublemakers. The ensuing row was 
halted by the appearance on the scene 
of George Washington himself, who 
promised punishment to the parties who 
had given offense, and is quoted as say- 
ing, “I, too, am a lover of St. Patrick’s 
Day.” 

On March 16, 1780, Washington issued 
an order, fortunately still preserved, 
warmly testifying to his regard for the 
Irish and for their national day. Dated 
from his headquarters in Morristown, the 
order reads: 

The general congratulates the Army on the 
very interesting proceeding of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, and the inhabitants of that 
country, which have been lately communi- 
cated, not only as they appear calculated to 
remove those heavy and tyrannical oppres- 
sions on their trade, but to restore to a 
brave and generous people their ancient 
rights and freedom, and by their operation to 
promote the cause of America, desirous of 
impressing on the minds of the Army trans- 
actions so important in their nature, the 
general directs that all fatigue and working 
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parties cease for tomorrow, the 17th, a day 
held in particular regard by the people of 
that nation. At the same time he orders, 
that as a mark of the pleasure he feels on 
the occasion, he persuades himself that the 
celebration of the day will not be attended 
with the least rioting or disorder. The o- 
cers to be at their quarters in camp, and the 
troops of each State line, are to be kept 
within their own encampments. 


A subordinate officer, on this occasion, 
issued this supplementary order, proyid- 
ing for the traditional festivities: 

The commanding officer desires that the 
celebration of the day should not pass by 
without having a little rum issued to the 
troops, and has thought proper to direct the 
commissary to send for the hogshead which 
the colonel has purchased already in the vi- 
cinity of the camp. While the troops are 
celebrating the bravery of St. Patrick in Mmo 
nocent mirth and pastime, he hopes they will 
not forget their worthy friends in the king- 
dom of Ireland, who, with the greatest 
unanimity, have stepped forward in opposi- 
tion to the tyrant Great Britain, and who, 
like us, are determined to die or be free. 
The troops will conduct themselves with the 
greatest sobriety and good order. 


This day was ushered in, in the Ameri- 
can camp, with music and hoisting of 
colors, the 13 stripes of the American 
States, the harp that symbolized Ire- 
land's national yearning for independ- 
ence, and the inscription, The Independ- 
ence of Ireland. The parole assigned to 
the day was “Saint,” and the two count- 
ersigns Patrick“ and Shelah.“ 


On March 17, 1781, the American 
Army encamped at West Point held a 
parade in honor of St. Patrick, conducted 
largely by the Irish Rhode Islanders sta- 
tioned there. 


New York City has, of course, long 
been a notable center of the celebration 
of St. Patrick’s Day, but it may not be 
known to all that the tradition now 
marked by the greatest St. Patrick’s Day 
parade in the world can be traced back 
as far as 1762, when a public notice was 
inserted in the New York Mercury,.in- 
viting gentlemen to attend the celebra- 
tion of the anniversary feast of St, Pat- 
rick at the house of Mr. John Marshall, 
at Mount Pleasant, near the college. 
The same paper for March 24, 1766. has 
a fascinating account of the toasts drunk 
at e St. Patrick’s Day celebration just 
past: 


Monday last being the Day of St. Patrick, 
tutelar saint of Ireland, was ushered in at 
the dawn, with fifes and drums, which pro- 
duced a very agreeable harmony before the 
doors of many gentlemen of that nation, 
and others. 

Many of them assembled, and spent a joy- 
ous though orderly evening at the house of 
Mr. Bardin in this city, where the following 
healths were drunk, viz.: 

1. The King and Royal House of Hanover. 
‘ 2. The Governor and-Council of the Prov- 
nce, 

3. The glorious memory of King William, 
etc. 

4. The memory of the late Duke of Cum- 
berland. 

5. The day; and prosperity to Ireland. 

6. Success to the Sons of Liberty in Amer- 
ica, may they never want money, Interest, 
nor courage to maintain their just rights. 

7. Mr. Pitt. 

8. General Conway. 

9. May the enemies of America be branded 
with infamy and disdain, 
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10, May the honest heart never know dis- 
tress, 


11. The Protestant interest. 

12. May all acts of Parliament contrary to 
the American interest be laid aside. 

13. Success to American manufacturers. 

14. May the true Sons of Liberty never 
Want roast beef nor claret. 

15. More friends and less need. 


16. Conquest to the lover and honor to the 
brave. 


17. May we never want courage when we 
Come to the trial. 

18. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

19. May the enemies of Ireland never eat 
the bread nor drink the whisky of it, but 
be tormented with itching without the bene- 
fit of scratching. 

20. Our noble selves. 


This list, aside from its intimidating 
Character as a list of toasts drunk, is 
Most interesting as indicating how the 

h, on this day of rejoicing, have 
always been able to meet in jovial good- 
Will, despite religious and political differ- 
ences. There must have been, in this 
Celebration, many a devoted Tory down- 

the toast to success to the Sons of 

Liberty in America and many colonists 
Of revolutionary spirit drinking to British 

gs, living and dead. Many a Catholic 
Surely drank on this occasion to the 

testant interest, and many a Prot- 
estant American, of Irish ancestry, 
learned to put his whole heart into the 
Sentiment that included his Catholic 
neighbor in the toast, Our noble selves.” 

Today, let all America wear green for 
St. Patrick, and for the Irish courage 
and laughter that is in us. Let each of 
Us, in his own way, raise a toast or a 
Cheer in the good old Irish and neighborly 
fashion, for “Our noble selves,” 


What To Do About Ex-Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include two informative articles, one 
Written by John Harris and appearing in 
the Boston Globe of February 24, 1957, 
and the other written by Jay Walz and 
appearing in the New York Times of 

bruary 10, 1957: 

[The Boston Sunday Globe of February 24, 
1957 

WHAT To Do Asour Ex-PRESMENTS—WĦILE 

ESIDENT PROPOSITIONS TRUMAN ABOUT 

Trip TO GREECE, CONGRESS DEBATES RETIRE- 

MENT Pay ror CHIEF ExEcurives—MostT 

Never Nerv Ir, Some NeEp Ir BADLY 

(By John Harris) 
5 President Eisenhower's efforts to enlist Ex- 
resident Harry S. Truman as a goodwill en- 
Voy to the Middle East invites attention to a 
century-long debate Congress has resumed— 
What the Nation should do about our former 
esidents. 

Many ideas have been advanced. They have 
ranged the gamut from making ex-Presidents 
nomvoting Members of the Senate to chopping 
Of their heads when they finally leave the 
White House, à grisly suggestion once made 

a former Chief Executive. 

ess is presently on the verge of solving 
Part of this long-neglected problem. The 
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Senate, with few dissents, has voted to grant 

ms to these elder citizens of the re- 
public and to their widows. An identical bill 
is now pending in the House, which last ses- 
sion permitted similar legislation to die in 
committee. 

Gratitude, it is said, is not a marketable 
commodity. All too many of our former 
Presidents have sadly found this to be true. 

Our two living Ex-Presidents, Herbert 
Hoover and Harry S. Truman, are fortunately 
not in want. This session's brighter prospects 
for the presidential pension bill, however, 
must be gratifying to all thoughtful citizens. 
Even more than insurance for the future, it 
is after a fashion a redress for our past negli- 
gence. 

DEATH SAVED JEFFERSON 


Witty Dolly Madison, who was to suffer, 
put it vividly as she looked out one day upon 
the trees at the side entrance to the Presi- 
dent's house. The President of the United 
States,“ she murmured, usually comes in at 
the iron gate and goes out at the weeping 
willows," 

A visitor today to the grandeur of Monti- 
cello would find it difficult to appreciate the 
anguish of its master, the author of our Dec- 
laration of Independence. Jefferson's dedi- 
cation to public service caused him to neg- 
lect his private affairs. Only the generosity 
of a wealthy widow furnished him the ready 
cash to meet the demands of the Capital's 
butcher, baker, and candlestick maker so he 
could avoid the risk of debtor's prison when 
he left the White House. 

“Nobody,” said Jefferson, “was ever more 
determined than I was to leave this place 
clear of debt.” Even worse debt was ahead. 
It has been blamed on Jefferson's incurable 
hospitality, though the cause was more the 
decline of Virginia plantations, a farm prob- 
lem of its day. 


He sold land, mortgaged Monticello to the 


hilt. To obtain funds, this man who said 
“I cannot live without books,” sold his 
library he had been collecting for a half 
century. It became the foundation of our 
present Library of Congress. Finally, to 
satisfy creditors and to keep his family from 
penury, he resolved to sell his remaining 
holdings through a lottery and sent his 
grandson on a melancholy mission to obtain 
& lottery license from the State of Virginia. 
Death alone spared Jefferson from being 
evicted, 
FIGHTING POVERTY 

The fate of Jefferson's two disciples, James 
Madison and James Monroe, was similar. = 

Grants given Monroe by Congress did not 
adequately cover his claims and fell far short 
of meeting his debts. He lost his Virginia 
estate to creditors. He spent his final days 
living on the charity of relatives in lower 
New York City, and we have a pathetic pic- 
ture of the author of the Monroe Doctrine 
walking Broadway—‘“a stooped old man, 
clothed in a shiny sult and battered beaver 
hat, giving every evidence in his facial 
expression of deep-seated unhappiness.” 

Madison, shocked by Jefferson's bank- 
ruptcy, tried retrenchments on his own Vir- 
ginia plantation which his widow would one 
day lose. To provide her with some estate, 
Madison, despite failing eyesight and rheu- 
matic hands, copied the precious notes he 
had made during the secret debates of the 
convention which drafted our Constitution. 

Dolly Madison eventually sold them to 
Congress for a fraction of their worth. 

She lived for years in the Capital in hon- 
ored but genteel poverty, her food often sup- 
plied from the market basket of her neighbor, 
Daniel Webster. 

Financial woes beset Andrew Jackson in 
his d years. “Poverty stares us in 
the face,” he wrote on one occasion. 
Though gravely ill, he traveled to New Or- 
Jeans for the 25th anniversary of the battle, 
a trip made not to gather further honors but 
to raise money to meet the debts of his be- 
loved stepson. 
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General Grant, second youngest of our 
Presidents with presumably many years 
ahead, was a man without an occupation 
when he left the White House. The col- 
lapse of his venture in Wall Street left him 
penniless. To satisfy creditors he even 
pawned the mementoes of a lifetime, his 
swords, souvenirs, and gifts. 

The general's greatest battle was his final 
one. Despite the ravages of cancer, he strug- 
gled to dictate and write two volumes of 
memoirs to provide his family with funds. 

“Every day, every hour, is a week of agony," 
he said; finishing his task 4 days before he 
expired. 

Congress has been more kindly with presi- 
dential widows. Some, whose husbands died 
in office or were assassinated, were given 
grants of the remaining year's salary. 

To some, beginning with Mary Todd Lin- 
coln, Congress voted a $5,000 pension and 
the franking privilege—one first extended to 
Martha Washington. Mrs. Lincoln, after 
Lincoln was shot, went to Germany to re- 
cover her health. Finding herself in need, 
she wrote a most moving letter to the 
Speaker of the House to request a pension. 

NATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


Teddy Roosevelt considered the disposi- 
tion of ex-Presidents one of America’s big- 
gest problems. The pros and cons on it 
are threadbare from argument. Andrew 
Carnegie's offer—in 1912—to furnish $25,000 
pensions through private benefactions did 
not meet with public approval. Great Brit- 
ain has long provided pensions for its prime 
ministers, We have provided pensions for 
generals and admirals—but none for the 
Commanders in Chief. 

Now Congress, about to act, has repeated 
all the favorable contentions in a report on 
the pending bill. They are commended 
reading for those who may still dissent. 

Assurance of financial independence for 
our former Chief Executives, says the report, 
is more than a matter of equity. It is good 
business for the American people. Our in- 
terest in Presidents does not cease when they 
leave office. They have obligations which 
continue. So haye the American people. 

We should see to it ex-Presidents can be 
asked to render further public service with- 
out hardship to themselves or their families. 


[From the New York Times of February 
10, 1957] 
WHY PENSIONS FOR Ex-Presipents?—CouNn- 
TRY MIGHT USE THEM SERVICES 
(By Jay Walz) 

WASHINGTON, February 9.—The debate 
over pensions for retiring Presidents has sent 
contenders to their books. And, as 
usual, the histories are turning up something 
for all sides. . 

It can be argued that Presidents out of 
office have, on the whole, done pretty well on 
their own. But it can also be shown that 
a few needed a steady income in the worst 
way. A great many more might have been 
able to serve their country better as elder 
statesmen if they had been relieved of finan- 
cial worries. 

The Senate has approved a bill providing 
$25,000 a year pensions for former Presi- 
dents, aş well as office space and clerical as- 
sistance. Speaker Sam Rarzunt has 
promised to get House consideration on it 
soon. 

The fact is that no President of recent 
times has needed a pension in the strict 
sense, although some might have used one to 
good purpose. 

COOLIDGE WROTE 

Calvin Cooldige, a man of few words and 
modest means, turned to writing after leav- 
ing the White House. His autobiography, 
appearing both in magazine installments 
and book form, and a series of brief dally 
columns paid for a 12-room house in 
Northampton, Mass., and some stock invest- 
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ments. He also became a director of the 
New York Life Insurance Co. 

One has to go back to President Grant for 
an example of a former President in dire 
need. A complication of misadventures 
threw him into bankruptcy in the early 
1880's. To pull himself out of it he began 
writing his memoirs while fighting cancer of 
the throat. The memoirs, completed just 
before he died, realized about $450,000 for 
his family. 

Both Washington and Jefferson ended 
their days as land-poor country squires. 
The first President, who had never accepted 
a salary, tried selling off sections of Mount 
Vernon. Jefferson, who twice sold a personal 
library to Congress, thought of liquidating 
Monticello in a lottery scheme. But public 
protests and private funds intervened. 


MONROE WAS AIDED 


James Monroe, after retiring to his Vir- 
ginia home, suffered financial setbacks. In 
1826 Congress voted him $30,000 in settle- 
ment of claims for services he had rendered 
overseas years before. Even so, after the 
death of his wife in 1830, he moved to New 
York to make his home with his daughter. 

Andrew Jackson, after seeing Martin Van 
Buren elected in 1836, went home to the 
Hermitage outside Nashville. There Old 
Hickory lived and worked peacefully the re- 
maining 9 years of his life. 

But Andrew Johnson, a fellow Tennes- 
sean, on leaving the White House in 1869, 
returned to his native State itching for 
vengeance on his detractors. He quickly got 
back into State politics. After two un- 
successful tries for elective office he took 
his seat in the Senate he had left 13 years 
before. He felt vindicated, but died of a 
heart attack after the first session. 

John Tyler, elevated to the highest office 
from the Vice Presidency in 1840, retired 
to Sherwood Forest in Virginia at the age 
of 55. He lived quietly as a farmer until 
the outbreak of the Civil War. His efforts 
at reconciliation falling, he became a seces- 
sionist and died a member of the Confederate 
House of Representatives. 

HAYES’ MANSION 


Rutherford B. Hayes returned in 1881 to 
his home in Ohio, enlarged it to a man- 
sion and devoted his remaining years to 
his library, to speaking engagements and 
to various humanitarian causes. 

Many believe Grover Cleveland may have 
come as close as any former President to 
living the full life of a man who once held 
the highest office in the land. 

He was in much demand for writing and 
speechmaking. Princeton made him a trus- 
tee. Later President Theodore Roosevelt 
sought his help on a public commission dur- 
ing a severe hard-coal strike. In 1905 he 
assisted in reorganization of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 

Other former Presidents, including Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Truman, have stood ready 
to give the country the benefit of their ex- 
perience in years of public service. Pen- 
sion advocates believe their plans would 
make it possible for all veterans of the White 
House to do the same. 


Corn and Feed Grain Program 


SPEECH 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 
IN THE 8 id 3 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
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lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage-reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for 
other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, we are in a confused muddle 
when it comes to this legislation with 
3 or 4 amendments pending. 

I am opposed to the Poage substitute. 
No one can predict, in spite of what the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. POAGE] says, 
as to the cost of that program. No one 
can predict how much money will be di- 
verted from one area to another area, to 
take care of the peanuts, cotton, tobacco, 
and ricelands in diverted acres. When 
the funds are allocated in the corn sign- 
up, which I have heard is to be around 
$149 million—if that increased acreage 
of corn is 51 million acres, it will mean 
they will have to extend the time of the 
signup to take in that new acreage, and 
the amount of new cornland going into 
the program may be increased to use the 
entire $219 million which will be appro- 
priated. So that for anyone on either 
side of the aisle to make any accurate 
estimate of how much can go into this 
diverted feed grain area is beyond my 
comprehension, and I am satisfied that 
even the Department of Agriculture will 
be unable to make any estimate as to 
what the signup will be in the event we 
increase the acreage to 51 million acres. 

Another thing, it will take thousands 
of employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture, at a cost of at least $30 million, 
to go out over the country in the basic 
commodity areas to determine what 
acreage had been diverted from tobacco, 
cotton, and peanuts. 

I am standing by my support of the 
Harrison bill. That is a sound bill and 
will not cost any more money than will 
be provided in the budget. It is a bill 
that the farmers want in the commercial 
corn area. We ought to give them what 
they want. 
the expenditure of funds. It will not 
increase the appropriations this year, 
and if you are interested in economy you 
ought to vote down the Poage bill, vote 
down the Cooley bill, and vote for the 
Harrison amendment as it has been pro- 
posed to you here. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I was called to the 
long-distance telephone and I did not 
get to hear the statement the gentle- 
man just made, but someone informed 
me that the gentleman made the state- 
ment that it would increase the cost. 
Is it true that the best estimate you have 
available of the cost of the Poage bill 
will be an additional $30 million? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is right. 

Mr. ARENDS. In other words, we are 
voting for $30 million more than we said 
we would vote yesterday? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Thirty 
million over and above the amount re- 
quested heretofore. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 


As I said, it will not increase . 
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Mr. HALLECK. As a matter of fact, 
is it not inevitable that unless we are 
kidding these people who are going to 
divert acres and put them into the soil 
bank, in feed-grain areas, this program 
is bound to cost millions and millions of 
dollars? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question about that. 

Mr. HALLECK, Otherwise they could 
not participate. 

Mr. AUGUST H, ANDRESEN. That 
is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 


Yankee Homecoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement by Jack Frost, presi- 
dent, Yankee Homecoming, to New Eng- 
land Members of Congress, Thursday, 
March 14, Washington, D. C.: 

War Is a YANKEE? 


To Europeans, any American is a Yankee; 
westerners call folks east of the Mississippi 
Yankees; and some southerners call all 
northerners Yankees, Back in the old days 
Yankeeland was that area touching Passa- 
maquoddy Bay, on the northeast, and in- 
cluding all New England and that part of 
New York east of its first river. 

But we feel Yankee is not a race, religion, 
or geographical designation; that it is ® 
creed—a belief in American ingenuity, free 
enterprise, and respect for another's rights, 
property, and personal liberty. 

Are you a Yankee? There is a big welcome 
awaiting you in the New England States in 
1958. This is a year-long promotion begin- 
ning in 1958, 


WHAT WILL THE PLAN COST? 


Yankee Homecoming, impressive as it will 
be, should not cost one extra dollar of any- 
body's money. The entire project will cost 
over $1 million to promote, and it will have 
an incalculable impact. 

The amazing thing about this promotion 
is that the dollars spent will not be extra 
dollars, but the same dollars usually spent 
separately by States and industries, directed 
now toward a central theme, namely Yankee 
Homecoming. So that instead of scattering 
dollars aimlessly with minor themes and 
minor impact, competitors, noncompetitors, 
State and local government agencies, and 
private industries channel the same money 
in dynamic fashion into a basic theme and 
thus make an effective impression on the 
entire country. 

Businessmen realize that 2 or 3 department 
stores in the same area will individually do 
more volume than if one store were there 
alone, for the group makes the area & 
shopping center. Likewise, the New England 
States pooling their resources and working 
in unison can win more business for each 
State than through the lone-wolf approach 
used in the past. Everybody will want to 
be here in 1958. 

The homecoming theme Is big enough and 
poignant enough to sustain an entire year’s 
activities, not just one season. Thus double 
benefits accrue by spurring offseason tour- 
ist travel—in magical winter, glorious spring, 
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and lovely Indian summer—when New Eng- 
land is at its best and accommodations are 
Most plentiful. Just picture the autumn 
foliage pilgrimsge up and down Yankee 
trails, 


I personally have an investment equity of 
834.000 in Yankee Homecoming. I hope to 
recover it and make myself a dollar, too. 
But my greatest satisfaction will be in 
Stirring the pulse of my native New England. 

Although one or two principals are not 
Mentioned, the following firms and indi- 
viduals are among the small nucleus respon- 
Sible for helping me when my own resources 

e limited, so that we could continue 
With this plan. They are: Sherman L. 
Whipple, Jr., president, Wiggin Terminals; 
S. Bruce Black, chairman, Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co.: New England Electric Co.: 
Joseph Sullivan, Lowell printer; Paul T. 
Rothwell. Without these civic-minded gen- 
tleinen who believe in volatile salesmanship 
to tell the New England story, Yankee Home- 
Coming would still be just an idea. 


INDUSTRY SUPPORTS THIS NOVEL. INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRAVEL PROMOTION 


Massachusetts industrialists are furnish- 
the secondary capital to get Yankee 
Homecoming rolling on a New England-wide 
after initial expenditures by Jack Frost. 
Major capital will come from similar sources 
throughout the six States because of the 
fundamental soundness of the plan. Its 
© principle goes back to a fable writer 

Of several centuries before Christ. 

Aesop wrote of the farmer who called his 
ons to him and gave them a bundle of sticks 
to break . . which none of them could ac- 
complish. He then untied the bundle and 
gave them sticks to break one by one, which 
they did easily. 

“Thus, my sons, as long as you remain 
United, you are a match for all your enemies; 
but differ and separate, and you are undone.” 

Yankee Homecoming organizes the New 

land States to work together and prosper 

together in such fashion, thus increasing the 

impact and decreasing the individual cost. 
PUBLIC CAN BOOST HOMECOMING 


The public, as well as State governments 
and industry can boost Yankee Homecoming 
& year in advance. 

When a letter is written or a card posted, 
Mention the grand pilgrimage of pageantry 
that will take place in 1958. Of course, 
Official Yankee Homecoming post cards will 
be available in 1957 for certain areas, show- 
Ing a picture and description of the forth- 
ng event in that area. Use these. 
There are other items of fine souvenir and 
Sift value that will be made available to 
the public for 1957. 

Everyone loves a parade or a pageant, but 
50, too, does everyone love to participate. 
So check with your local chamber of com- 
merce, mayor, or homecoming committee 
and become a part of the festivities in your 
town, It is hoped that at least half the 

and cities in New England will par- 
ticipate in the effort. Because, no matter 
Where a tourist may be during homecoming, 
We want him to feel welcome and a part of 
the community, 

Its appeal to States is that each State will 
Profit in its turn as this gigantic moving 
World's fair of New England rotates from 
State to State in its major activities, each 
Of 52 homecoming weeks apportioned ac- 
cording to season and events. The home- 
Coming committee will work with clubs, or- 
Eanizations, chambers of commerce, church 
groups, and other existing bodies and agen- 
Cles, organizing the manifold field activi- 
tes. Prominent Yankees in show business, 

arts, and letters will be invited back 
to their birthplaces and add to the zest at 
Welcomings and festivals. 
WHO WILL BENEFIT AND HOW? 


First, the touring American public as a 
Whole will benefit from exposure while at 
lelsure—on vacation—to the basic con- 
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cepts of free enterprise and individual free- 
dom that began in the six New England 
States. It will be a sort of patriotic rebirth. 

Secondly, New England as a whole will 
benefit, not only from the extra tourist dol- 
lars that will result, but from the rubbing 
of elbows with the rest of the world, and 
by having once again, as in olden times, a 
guest in the house. 

Thirdly, hotels and restaurants will bene- 
fit, both from the tourists and industrialists 
who will return on vacation, and from the 
conventions of firms whose early beginnings 
were in New Engiand. Travel and trans- 
portation people will benefit here and 
throughout the United States. The greatest 
benefit will come to the six New England 
States which, by working together like the 
husbandman’'s sons in Aesop's story, will 
learn the advantages of joint promotional 
efforts. 

In addition to numerous reconstructions 
of old Yankee life such as the forthcoming 
Mayfiower Passage, Old Sturbridge Village 
in Massachusetts, Shelburne Museum in 
Vermont, Mystic Seaport in Connecticut, we 
haye Yankee villages that are shrines of 
themselves, 

We have scores of “Williamsburghs,” ex- 
cept they have been here, not funded by the 
Rockefellers, just parts of our living Yankee 
past from which many pioneers set out. 
Places like Nantucket and Cape Cod, Mass.; 
Camden, Maine; Old Lyme, Conn.; Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; parts of Bristol, Old Newport, 
R. I.; Stowe and Peachem in Vermont. 

Add local citizens in period costumes and 
you have an event; add mayors, governors or 
congressmen, famous citizens who’ve come 
home and you have a big event; add parades, 
pageants, and festivals, and good down-East 
food, and you have a festival. 

We have lobster and seafood festivals; art 
and music festivals; ham and bean suppers 
and clam bakes; foliage and sugaring-off 
festivals; add to these scheduled family re- 
unions, college reunions; seminars, sympo- 
siums, conferences, conventions, and grand 
tours; toss in a few delegations of distin- 

ed guests from foreign countries, States 
such as California, New York, Florida, where 
there are myriad "expatriate Yankees; a 
few steamshipsful of expatriates from abroad 
and European relatives of those who came 
here from Scandinavian nations, France, 
Germany, Italy, Ireland, and the British 
Isles, and you have a glamor and excitement 
that'll be hard to beat. 

The industrial homecoming that is part 
of the plan (inducing New England's bare- 
foot boys of yesterday, who have captained 
huge plants West and South to come back 
to their New England and build plants for 
100 or 10 employees, and live while they 
work) will help reduce tax rates by increasing 
the number of local industries, 

We'd appreciate your endorsement of our 
project, your collective good will, and a con- 
tinuation of the enthusiastic individual sup- 
port that we have already received from sev- 
eral members. Thank you for the pleasure 
and the privilege of speaking to you. 


The Members of the New England 
delegation after Mr. Frost's presenta- 
tion, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That we New England Members 
of Congress herewith pledge our active sup- 
port to Yankee Homecoming and its pro- 
gram to bring many more Visitors than usual 
to New England next year to enjoy our 
recreational attractions, to view our his- 
torical shrines and to learn our industrial 
progress and opportunities, 

Resolved, That we also call on all New 
Englanders to join in this great enterprise 
and urge their relatives and friends outside 
New England to come and visit us next year 
and enjoy the famous open-door hospitality 
of our wonderful region, 
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Statement Introducing Secretary Folsom’s 
Letter to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Marion B. Folsom, on March 8, 1957, 
addressed a letter to John S. Coleman, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, calling attention 
to certain statements in the chamber's 
publication. 

In seeking to correct and clarify such 
statements, which Mr. Folsom believes 
to be misleading and inaccurate, he is 
rendering a real service to the American 
people and to us who represent them in 
Congress, and who will have to consider 
school construction legislation. 

The letter is particularly significant in 
view of Mr. Folsom’s long and close asso- 
ciation with business organizations, in- 
cluding the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States itself. A former treas- 
urer of the Eastman Kodak Co., Mr. 
Folsom was for 6 years a director of the 
United States Chamber, and has served 
as president of the local chamber in his 
own city of Rochester, N. Y. He was a 
founder and chairman of the commit- 
tee for economic development—CED, an 
influential business organization. He 
has served as Vice Chairman of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council to the Commerce 
Department and is a leader in the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
and the American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Marion B. Folsom, today released the 
following letter to John S. Coleman, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States: 

Mancrt 8, 1957. 


Mr. Jon S. COLEMAN, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Coteman: Several Members of 
Congress, newspaper editors, and others have 
called my attention recently to publications 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
which discuss Federal assistance for public 
school construction. 

From my experience as a director of the 
United States Chamber for 6 years, and as a 
former president of my local chamber, I know 
that you and your associates seek to uphold 
high standards of reliability in the basic in- 
formation you present to the public. 

I have, therefore, been surprised and 
deeply disappointed at certain seriously mis- 
leading and inaccurate statements in the 
chamber's publications. I feel that you 
would want me to call these inaccuracies to 
your attention. 

I fully respect the chamber's right to op- 
pose—and oppose vigorously—the President's 
school construction program. The public, 
however, is entitled to accurate basic infor- 
mation upon which to judge this significant 
issue, 
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Before discussing specific examples, I 
should like to emphasize that the Depart- 
ment’s school statistics are compiled from 
data reported by the State education agen- 
cies. These agencies are closest to the situa- 
tion and, I belleve, best able to get the facts. 
The chamber's presentation reports some of 
this information incorrectly and ignores a 
major part of it. 

The chamber's Washington réport of Feb- 
ruary 1 undertakes to compare the number 
of classrooms built with the number of 
classrooms needed for enrollment increases 
in the school years 1947-1948 through the 
current year, 1956-1957. The chamber’s con- 
clusion is that 490,000 classrooms were built 
while only 291,000 were needed for increased 
enrollment. 

This presentation is misleading and er- 
roneous in several respects. 

First, the Washington report ignores the 
new classroom needs resulting from obsoles- 
cence, population shifts, school consolida- 
tion, or losses due to fire and natural dis- 
asters. 

All these factors combined represent a 
considerable additional need for new class- 
rooms each year. By a conservative esti- 
mate these needs range from 14,000 to 20,000 
classrooms each year. Thus, over the 10- 
year period, these needs alone amount to 
about 140,000 to 200,000 classrooms. 

Second, the chamber makes a major error 
in comparing construction during one school 
year with the increased enrollment at the 
begininng of that same year. 

The schools, of course, need to have class- 
rooms available when the pupils enroll, not 
later. An accurate presentation would com- 
pare construction during one school year 
with the classrooms needed to meet enroll- 
ment increases at the start of the next year. 

To Ulustrate this point, I cite the discus- 
sion in the chamber's February issue of News 
and Cues. This publication states: In 
1947, spiraling enrollments required approxi- 
mately 9,500 new classrooms. School boards 
all over the Nation countered by building 
16.000.” 

Actually, the need for 9,500 new rooms for 
increased enrollment in September 1947 
should be compared with the 9.000 rooms 
built in the school year 1946-47. And the 
16,000 rooms built in the school year 1947-48 
should be compared with a need of 19,000 
rooms for increased enrollment alone in 
September 1948. 

Third, not only is the basis for compari- 
son wrong, but some of the classroom figures 
cited by the chamber are inaccurate in 
themselves. 

News and Cues states that “in 1955-56, 
38,500 were needed—67,000 were built.’ 
Actually, the State education agencies re- 
port that 62,500 classrooms were built last 
school year, not 67,000. 

News and Cues further states: “Topping 
this picture, the Office of Education's most 
recent estimate placed the need for 1956-57 
at 41,300 classrooms—69,000 were built.” In 
this statement the chamber is counting 
rooms that have not yet been built. The 
figure of 69,000 was an estimate by the State 
education agencies of the rooms they ex- 
pected to be built by next fall. Whether 
this rate of construction will actually be 
achieved Is, Of course, not certain. 


To summarize these points, the chamber. 


does not present a true picture when it con- 
cludes that 490,000 classrooms were built 
Wulle only 291,000 were needed for enroll- 
ment increases; a more accurate and com- 
plete presentation, corrected to reflect the 
factors I have cited, would show that needs 
for some 444,000 to 504,000 additional class- 
rooms developed during the last 10 years, 
while only 406,000 were built. 

These figures, of course, deal only with a 
specific 10-year period. A further important 
factor—omitted from the chamber's figures— 
is the backlog of shortage which first began 
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to build up during the depression and World 
War II, when school construction was very 
limited. 

The Washington Report states, It is be- 
coming increasingly apparent that demands 
for Federal school construction funds aren't 
the result of needs.“ The publication fur- 
ther contends that its presentation “shows 
clearly that local and State action is meet- 
ing needs." 

For 3 years in a row, the Office of Educa- 
tion has asked the State school agencies to 
report on the number of pupils in excess of 
normal capacity of the schools in use. For 
3 years in a row, the figure has been about 
the same—21!, million children above ca- 
pacity. These children, with millions of their 
Classmates, have been forced into half-day 
sessions, makeshift facilities, or obviously 
overcrowded rooms. Since there has been no 
appreciable reduction in this figure over 3 
Successive years, it is obvious that State and 
locai efforts are falling far short of meeting 
classroom needs. 

To get more complete information on the 
total classroom shortage, the Office of Edu- 
cation last fall also asked the State educa- 
tion agencies to report on total additional 
classrooms needed at the start of this school 
year. The State agencies estimated 80,000 
additional rooms were needed simply to ac- 
commodate the excess enrollment mentioned 
in the previous paragraph. Further, the 
States reported an additional 79,000 class- 
rooms were needed to replace facilities now 
unfit for use. Thus the State agencies esti- 
mated the total backlog of shortage at the 
start of this school year at 159,000 classrooms. 

Little progress is being made in reducing 
this shortage. The enrollment increase next 
fall will require 45,000 new rooms, and addi- 
tional replacement needs will require 14,000 
to 20,000, for a total additional need of 59,000 
to 65,000 new rooms. Thus, even if the esti- 
mated 69,000 new classrooms are completed, 
the backlog of shortage would be reduced by 
only 4,000 to 10,000 rooms. 

At this rate the classroom shortage, far 
from being solved, would continue to handi- 
cap the education of many children for many 
years. 

Finally, Washington Report states that 
“Federal-aid advocates obviously are at- 
tempting to establish the principle of Fed- 
eral financing and control from which they 
can leap into actual control of the schools.” 

There is no sound or justifiable basis for 
this statement. 

The President has repeatedly stated his 
deep conviction that Federal support can and 
must be administered without Federal con- 
trol of education. The Federal Government 
has financially supported education in vari- 
ous ways for over 100 years without imposing 
Federal domination. In recent years, for ex- 
ample, the Federal Government has invested 
$18 billion to help war veterans continue 
their education, and $1.2 billion to help build 
and operate schools in communities over- 
burdened by nearby Federal defense installa- 
tions. These activities have not resulted in 
Federal control of the schools, Furthermore, 
the proposed legislation specifically prohibits 
any Federal “direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over the personnel, curriculum, or pro- 
gram of instruction of any school or school 
system.” 

In my long and pleasant association with 
the chamber, I have learned to appreciate 
the chamber's contributions over the years 
in calling attention to the value of good 
schools and in encouraging community sup- 
port for improvements in education. I firm- 
ly believe that the primary responsibility for 
meeting classroom needs must remain at the 
State and local levels. The President has 
Said many times, however, that Federal 
assistance is needed now on an emergency 
basis to help remove the backlog of shortage. 
Then States and communities can meet fu- 
ture needs as they develop. The administra- 
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tion's proposals are carefully designed to en- 
courage greater State and local efforts. 
In_the interest of better public under- 
standing of the classroom problem, I am 
making this letter public. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. B. For. sol. 
STATEMENT BY Marion B. FOLSOM, SECRETARY 
or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, BE- 
FORE THE GENERAL EDUCATION SuBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA” 
TION AND LABOR, TuEspay, Marcu 12, 1957 


Iam glad to meet with the subcommittee 
again to clarify certain points concerning 
the President's proposal for Federal assist- 
ance for classroom construction, 

I have followed your hearings these past 
few weeks with deep interest, and, at times, 
with deep concern, I have been concerned 
because some of the statements to the sub- 
committee have been seriously misleading 
and some have been clearly inadequate. 

One of the strange developments during 
the hearings has been the effort to picture 
the classroom shortage as a mirage or a fig- 
ment of imagination. I wish it were possible 
to eliminate the shortage simply by adroit 
juggling of figures. But unfortunately the 
handicaps imposed on our children by a 
shortage of classrooms cannot be removed 
in this fashion. 

We have here an anomalous situation. 
Those who deny the existence of a serious 
shortage offer no new or additional infor- 
mation of their own. They have accepted 
bits and pieces of data from the Office of 
Education and various other sources. They 
have used these data out of context, or only 
in part, to try to prove their theory. And 
yet they do not accept, in fact they dispute, 
the one clear conclusion reached by all the 
surveys from which they quote in part. 
Every responsible nationwide survey of actual 
conditions has concluded that there is a 
substantial, widespread, and continuing 
classroom shortage. 

This was the conclusion from the data 
reported by State education agencies in 
response to the most recent questionnaire, 
last fall, from the Office of Education. This 
was the conclusion from the school facilities 
survey, undertaken more than 4 years ago, 
using quite different methods, This was the 
conclusion from independent surveys made 
for the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion and the National Education Association. 

I will not repeat here all the data which 
show the gravity of the classroom shortage. 
but I would like to review a few principal 
points. 

The Office of Education questionnaire last 
fall asked the States to estimate the num- 
ber of children in excess of normal capacity 
of the schools in use. This was the third 
successive year in which the States have re- 
ported on this item. And for the third year 
in a row the figure was about the same 
about 2½ million children above capacity. 

These children are not imaginary. They 
are in school today, and they can be count- 
ed with reasonable accuracy, It is very im- 
portant to understand that not only this 
overflow of 2½ million students but millions 
of their classmates are affected by the short- 
age. For example, in a class with 50 stu- 
dents, only 15 might be counted as excess 
enrollment. And yet all of the 50 pupils 
would be affected by serious overcrowding. 
by half-day sessions, by emergency use of 
makeshift quarters, or by whatever expedi- 
ent the school is forced to resort to. And so 
the education of all these millions of 
children—not just the 24% million—is ad- 
versely affected by the lack of adequate 
facilities. 

As you know, the States estimated 80,000 
new classrooms were needed last fall just 
to accommodate this overflow of enrollment. 
Further, the States estimated 79,000 addi- 
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tional classrooms were needed to replace 
facilities which may not be overcrowded but 
which are simply unfit for use. Thus the 
State education agencies estimated the total 
Shortage at the start of this school year 
amounted to about 159,000 classrooms. 

I have been surprised that the reliability 
of data reported by the State education agen- 
cles has been challenged during these hear- 
ings. The State education agencies are 
Closest to the situation and, I believe, best 
able to get the facts. If those who question 
the reliability of the State school agencies 
have a better source of information, I am 
Sure the subcommittee and the Department 
Would be glad to hear about it. 

Since the existence of the classroom short- 
age has been challenged, the subcommittee 
May be interested in additional information 
about last fall's questionnaire, The Office 
of Education reports evidence that 28 States 
Made a survey of local school systems to ob- 
tain the data requested. The other States 
apparently reported data on hand in the 
State education agencies. 

The questionnaire was sent to the chief 
school officer in each State, The returns were 
Signed by the chief official or his assistant 
in 7 States; by the chief of a major division, 
such as research and statistics, in 32 States; 
by a special consultant in 4 States; and by a 
Statistician or research official below the rank 
of chief in 6 States. 

In compiling results of the survey, the 
Office of Education sent 23 letters and made 
12 long-distance telephone calls to confirm 
the accuracy of specific information reported. 
After all the data had been compiled in one 
complete testative table, this table was sent 
to each State department of education for 
final verification, and several adjustments 
were made then. 

No survey should be expected to measure 
the shortage down to the last classroom. Es- 
timates inevitably will vary according to the 
Standards and methods employed and the 
Circumstances at the time of the survey. 
There is no sound reason to doubt, however, 
that the results of this questionnaire con- 
firm the bfoad outline of a very serious 
classroom shortage. And this shortage will 
Not be erased by statistical legerdemain or by 
Pretending it does not exist. 

No one could be more anxious than I for 
the States and communities to solve this 
Problem with their own resources. But they 
face circumstances they have never faced 
before—a grave shortage inherited from many 
Past years, plus continuing enrollment in- 
creases which far exceed any in our history. 
It is time to face up to the hard fact that, 
despite strenuous efforts for many years, the 
States and communities are not solving this 
Problem. Progress has been made, but a 
grave shortage still persists. Some commu- 
nities simply do not have the resources to 
build the schools they need. Unless they get 
help, the education of children will continue 
to suffer, 

The President, therefore, has strongly rec- 
Ommended that the Federal Government join 
with the States in helping financially needy 
Communities eliminate their backlog of 
shortage. Once this backlog has been re- 
Moved, the States and communities can and 
should meet future needs on their own re- 
Sources. The administration’s program, as 
you know, is carefully designed to encourage 
increased State and local effort for school 
Construction. 

One of the objections raised to this pro- 
Bram is that it calls for excessive Federal 
Spending and dangerously increases the size 
Of the Federal budget. The fact is that the 
President's budget, including the school pro- 
Gram, provides for a surplus for the third 
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successive year. Surely the richest Nation 
on earth can afford to provide adequate 
schools for its children. In any age, to econ- 
omize at the expense of the education of 
children is a false economy. Especially in 
today’s circumstances, such a false economy 
could be detrimental to our national secur- 
ity and our expanding prosperity. I know of 
no sounder or more prudent investment, 
from either an economic or a social view, 
than the education of children. 

The opponents of Federal assistance have 
renewed the old argument that this pro- 
gram somehow would lead to Federal control 
and domination of education in this country. 
There is no sound or justifiable basis for this 
contention. All that is proposed here is that 
Federal funds be allotted to the States over 
the next 4 years, to be administered by the 
States in helping financially hard-pressed 
communities provide bricks and mortar for 
more schools. But the important point is 
that once the schools have been built, the 
local authorities would take title to the 
buildings and the Federal Government would 
have no contact or connection whatsoever 
with the operation of the schools. 

The opponents say: ‘Yes; but this program 
would be the foot in the door or the camel's 
nose in the tent.“ The answer is that the 
Federal Government has been financially 
supporting education in various ways for al- 
most a century, and there is no Federal domi- 
nation of education today. The President 
has repeatedly stated his deep conviction that 
Federal support can and must be admin- 
istered without Federal control of education. 

Another worn and fallacious contention 
has been that large amounts of the proposed 
Federal funds would be required for admin- 
istrative expenses and somehow a large por- 
tion would never get back for the direct bene- 
fit of the people in the States and communi- 
ties. Yet, the plain fact is that the budget 
provides only two-tenths of 1 percent of the 
proposed funds for administrative purposes. 
Even counting the cost of collecting Federal 
revenues and other overhead expenses, it is 
clear that 99 percent of the proposed funds 
would be distributed for actual use by com- 
munities to help build needed schools. 

In developing its legislative and budget 
proposals this year, the administration care- 
fully reviewed the school construction pro- 
gram. In his messages to Congress, the 
President reiterated his deep conviction that 
this program is urgently needed and that it 
would be a sound and prudent investment 
of Federal funds. I can assure the subcom- 
mittee that the President, while deeply con- 
cerned over the need for economy in govern- 
ment, still feels that the school program 
should have a high priority. He has recom- 
mended, as you know, that the program now 
be undertaken in 4 years instead of 5. 

Our concept has been that Federal grants 
should be channeled to those communities 
which have the most acute shortage and the 
least local resources to build needed schools, 
We do not propose that the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide all the funds to elimi- 
nate the total classroom shortage. We be- 
lieve Federal aid should be designed to en- 
courage greater State and local effort, and to 
help bridge the gap where community re- 
sources are inadequate. In my opinion, cer- 
tain proposals before the subcommittee call 
for a larger Federal amount than is needed. 
These proposals would double or triple the 
amount of the Federal grants proposed by 
the administration. Such large Federal 
grants are neither necessary nor desirable. 
Such large Federal expenditures would tend 
to discourage rather than encourage the 
maximum effort by States and communities. 

The Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility, in the national interest, to help erase 
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the classroom shortage. The Federal Gov- 
ernment also has a responsibility, however, 
to spend funds to this end in the most effec- 
tive and efficient manner. With this pur- 
pose in mind, I again urge the subcommittee 
to consider most carefully the proposed 
methods for distributing Federal funds 
among the States. q 

As you know, the administration's pro- 
gram would distribute the grants on the 
basis of both school-age population and rela- 
tive financial income. Other proposals 
would distribute Federal funds according 
to population alone. The Office of Educa- 
tion has just completed a new analysis which 
illustrates strikingly the very important 
differences between these two methods. 

This new analysis shows that the 12 
wealthiest States in per capita income have 
an average of $10,655 in annual income to 
support each school-age child. These same 12 
States have more than half of all the in- 
come in the country. They are now bulld- 
ing, on their own, about 45 percent of all 
the schools being bullt in the country this 
year. And they have less than one-fourth 
of the actual classroom shortage this year. 

And yet, under a distribution system based 
on population alone, these States would re- 
ceive almost 40 percent of the Federal 
grants. 

On the other hand, the 12 lowest States 
in per capita income have an average of 
only $4,416 income annually per school-age 
child. They have only 12 percent of the total 
national income, They are building only 16 
percent of the rooms being bulit this year. 
And they have well over 35 percent of the cur- 
rent classroom shortage. 

And yet, if grants are distributed accord- 
ing to population alone, these States would 
get only 22 percent of the Federal aid. 

Under the administration's proposal, on 
the other hand, the 12 wealthiest States 
would receive 27 percent of the Federal 
grants. The 12 lowest-income States, where 
the sh is most acute, would receive 
32 percent of the Federal aid. 

It is clearly unwise to concentrate Fed- 
eral aid in those States which have far 
more income, which already are building 
far more schools on their own, and which 
have a relatively small portion of the exist- 
ing classroom shortage. 

Obviously, under such an approach the 
effectiveness of Federal aid in actually solv- 
ing the classroom problem would be very 
limited. For much of the aid would go 
where it is needed least—and where it would 
accomplish the least in attacking the ex- 
isting shortage. There is a serious ques- 
tion, I believe, whether the benefits of such 
a program would justify the expenditure of 
Federal funds in such a manner. 

The administration's proposal is a reason- 
able compromise on this issue. It gives due 
weight to school-age population but also 
makes an adjustment to take into account 
financial need. This principle has been rec- 
ognized to an even greater extent in such 
successful programs as the hospital con- 
struction program. The administration's 
proposal recognizes the simple logic of giv- 
ing relatively more assistance where the 
needs are greatest. Under such a system, 
Federal funds would be most effective in ac- 
complishing their purpose—to help relieve 
the classroom shortage. 

I have mentioned these various points, 
Mr. Chairman, to try to clarify certain as- 
pects of the classroom problem, I am con- 
fident that the record before this subcom- 
mittee, examined carefully and objectively, 
gives convincing evidence that the Presi- 
dent's classroom construction proposal 
should be enacted promptly. 
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Los Angeles Mayor and Chamber of Com- 
merce Arguments Supporting Estab- 
lishment of Coast Guard Air-Sea Rescue 
Unit at Los Angeles International Air- 
port at Earliest Possible Moment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I call to your attention, 
and the attention of my colleagues, a 
letter from the honorable mayor of Los 
Angeles dated March 12, 1957, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. and commu- 
nication dated February 11, 1957, from 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
setting forth arguments in support of 
the recommendation that the transpor- 
tation division of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce be authorized to re- 
quest appropriate agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to take immediate steps 
to assure the installation of a United 
States Coast Guard air-sea rescue unit 
at the proposed Playa del Ray Marina 
facilities: 

OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
Å Crry HALL, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. GEORGE M. HUMPRHEY, 
Secretary oj the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. SECRETARY: Since the midair col- 

lision in January of a military jet plane with 
- a commercial aircraft over this city, with its 
resultant loss of lives, including schoolchil- 
dren playing in the schoolyard where the 
transport plane crashed, I have been con- 
ducting a thorough investigation into all 
phases of safety in the air, as well as rescue 
operations resulting from aircraft crashes. 
This investigation brought out a startling 
fact, and one which gives me grave concern. 

As you know, Los Angeles International 
Airport is located in close proximity to the 
Pacific Ocean. Ninety-four percent of the 
takeoffs at LAX are from east to west. The 
flight pattern, therefore, takes these planes 
directly over the ocean while they are still 
at a comparatively low altitude. Also, when 
it is necessary to stack“ planes prior to 
landings, such stacking operations are done 
over the ocean. To me, it seems not only 
advisable but imperative that the Coast 
Guard establish an air-sea rescue unit at 
LAX or in the immediate vicinity thereof 
for use in event of a crash in the ocean, 

Since 1946 an active committee, made up 
of representatives of the Department of Air- 
ports of the City of Los Angeles, airlines, 
aircraft manufacturers, Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce, United States Coast Guard, 
United States Air Force, and the Los Angeles 
County sheriff's aero detail, has been trying 
to obtain an adequate air-sea rescue facility 
in this area. Much correspondence and 
many memoranda from conferences are on 
file in our alrports department on this sub- 
ject. In 1951 Admiral Richmond, of the 
Coast Guard, spent considerable time at the 
airport going over the problem, and, accord- 
ing to my information, reported favorably to 
his Washington headquarters on the estab- 
lishment of an air-sea rescue unit at Los 
Angeles. Also, in 1951 the Los Angeies 
Chamber of Commerce adopted a resolution 
requesting Congress to provide facilities for 
air-sea rescue in this area. In January 1953 
the problem was reviewed by the Board of 
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Airport Commissioners and the chamber of 
commerce, and efforts were again made, with- 
out success, to obtain such a unit, In Feb- 
ruary 1957 the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce recommended that its transportation 
division be authorized to request appropri- 
ate agencies of the Federal Government to 
take immediate steps to assure the installa- 
tion of a United States Coast Guard Air-Sea 
Rescue Unit at the proposed Playa del Rey 
Marina facilities. (I shall touch on the 
Playa del Rey Marina in a subsequent para- 
graph.) Because the arguments upon which 
the chamber's recommendation was based 
are so compelling, I am attaching a copy 
hereto. 

The responsibility for acquisition and 
maintenance of air-sea rescue equipment is, 
without question, vested in the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the United States Code, title 
14, section 29, re quote, in part: 

“For the purpose of saving life and prop- 
erty along the coasts of the United States 
and at sea contiguous thereto, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to establish, 
equip, and maintain aviation stations, not 
exceeding 10 in number, at such points on 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the Great Lakes as he may deem 
advisable, and to detail for aviation duty 
in connection therewith officers and enlisted 
men of the United States Coast Guard.” 

Further, under Public Law 207 of the 81st 
Congress, chapter 393, 1st.session, H. R. 4566, 
an act which may be cited as title 14 sets 
forth the primary duties of the Coast Guard, 
and reads, in part: 

“The Coast Guard shall enforce or assist 
in the enforcement of all applicable Federal 
laws upon the high seas and waters subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States; shall 
administer laws and promulgate and enforce 
regulations for the promotion of safety of 
life and property on the high seas and on 
waters subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States * * shall develop, estab- 
lish, maintain, and operate * * rescue fa- 
cilities for the promotion of safety on and 
over the high seas and waters subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States.” 

To me, the meaning and intent of the fore- 
going quoted section and enactment are 
crystal clear and place the responsibility for 
such safety measures on the Secretary of the 
Treasury and, under him, the Coast Guard. 

In addition to the reasons indicated above 
for the establishment of an air-sea rescue 
unit in the vicinity of Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport, there will shortly be con- 
structed a yacht harbor at Playa del Rey, 
which is very close to the airport. When 
such harbor is constructed, there will be a 
still greater need for an air-sea rescue unit 
in the vicinity. 

The city of Los Angeles has previously and 
again offers the facilities at Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport of space for storage of 
aircraft and office space, free of charge, if the 
Coast Guard will establish and activate an 
air-sea rescue unit there. For the past 11 
years we have been working on borrowed 
time, so to speak; however, the time has now 
arrived when positive and immediate action 
must be taken, I, therefore, respectfully re- 
quest that an air-sea rescue unit be estab- 
lished at or near Los Angeles International 
Airport at the earliest practicable date. 

With assurance of my continued high re- 
gard, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Norris POULSON, 
Mayor. 


COMMITTEE Report ro BOARD or DIRECTORS, 
Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Committee; Maritime committee, E. D. 
Flaherty, chairman; aviation committee, W. 
W. Shepherd, chairman. 

Subject: United States Coast Guard Alr- 
Sea Rescue Unit. 

Status: For action, 
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RECOMMENDATION 


That the transportation division of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce be au- 
thorized to request appropriate agencies of 
the Federal Government to take immediate 
steps to assure the installation of a United 
States Coast Guard Alr-Sea Rescue Unit at 
the proposed Playa del Rey Marina facilities. 

BACKGROUND 

The proposed marina for small craft at 
Playa del Rey has progressed beyond the 
talking stage, as Federal, State, county, and 
private funds have been allocated for the 
construction of the marina, Construction 
is scheduled to begin during the spring of 
1957 and will accommodate approximately 
6,200 small craft at slips and an additional 
2.000 small craft to be launched from trailers. 
The increased facilities for small craft at 
Playa del Rey in addition to the expansion 
of the Redondo Beach marina, now under 
construction, will greatly increase the num- 
ber of small craft navigating the open waters 
of Santa Monica Bay. 

The proposed Playa del Rey Marina lies di- 
rectly under the takeoff pattern from the 
Los Angeles International Airport and would 
therefore, be ideally located for immediate 
use in case a plane had to ditch immediately 
after takeoff. The Los Angeles International 
Airport has an enviable safety record, inas- 
much as no commercial plane, both sched- 
uled and nonscheduled has ever had to make 
a forced landing in the ocean after takeoff. 
However, the mere fact that an accident has 
never occurred should not blind us to the 
fact that should such an occurrence ever 
happen, the lives of the passengers and crew 
of the aircraft would depend upon adequate 
help being immediately available. ‘The re- 
cent clamor for the Federal Government to 
force aircraft manufacturers to test aircraft 
over the ocean adds additional reasons for 
adequate offshore rescue facilities. 
ARGUMENTS FAVORING THE RECOMMENDATION 


1. The number of passengers utilizing the 
Los Angeles International Airport has risen 
from 1,233,619 in 1947 to approximately 4 
million in 1956. An increase of 244 million 
during the last 10-year period. 

2. The number of commercial air carrier 
operations at Los Angeles International Air- 
port has Increased from 73,203 in 1947 to 
over 200,000 in 1956. 

3. Nearest United States Coast Guard heli- 
copter is located at San Diego, Calif., and 
the nearest United States Navy helicopter is 
located at Point Magu. United States Air 
Force helicopters are based, primarily, at the 
Alr Force bases in the desert areas. These 
helicopters would be of little or no value In 
case a commercial air carrier had to ditch 
in the ocean after takeoff. 

4. The nearest United States Coast Guard 
patrol boat is located in Los Angeles Harbor, 
approximately 2 hours from the scene of a 
potential ditching. : 

5. Modern aircraft cannot stay afloat for 
more than a half hour, except for extremely 
unusual cases. Many times it is a matter 
of only a very few minutes before the air- 
craft will sink. Unless rescue facilities, 
both air and sea, are immediately available, 
the resultant heavy loss of life would be 
inevitable. 

6. The opening of the Playa del Rey Ma- 
rina in addition to the expansion of facil- 
ities at Redondo Beach will mean that the 
Santa Monica Bay area will experience” a 
tremendous increase in small-craft traffic. 
The Playa del Ray Marina will account for 
approximately 8,000. additional small craft 
and the Redondo Beach Marina expansion 
will accommodate several hundred more 
small craft. 

7. The United States Coast Guard in the 
Los Angeles area does not have sufficient 
equipment at this time to adequately patrol 
the Santa Monica Bay area with the poten- 
tial increase in small-craft traffic. 

8. The addition of one helicopter and one 
95-foot patrol boat would allow the United 
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States Coast Guard to provide facilities for: 

(a) Saving of human lives in case of a 
Possible aircraft disaster after takeoff. 

(b) Saving of human lives endangered by 
Small-craft accidents. 

(c) Increase the security of the Los An- 
geles area through increased patroling fa- 
cilities, 

9. The cost of maintaining an air-sea res- 
Cue unit at the Playa del Rey Marina would 
be relatively minor in comparison to the 
value of human lives which could be saved 
in case of an aircraft emergency or small- 
Craft accident. 


ARGUMENTS OPPOSING THE RECOMMENDATION 
There was no opposition to the recommen- 
dation from any member of the maritime 
committee of the aviation committee. 
CONCLUSION 
The maritime and aviation committees 
Urge the board of directors to approve the 
above recommendation. 


Excise Tax Hardship on Retailers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14,.1957 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith a letter from Mr. Arthur 
S. Boettcher, of Lansing, Mich., on the 
Subject of Federal excise taxes as they 
affect his retail business in luggage and 
related items. 

Since Federal excise taxes are now un- 
der study, I feel that Mr. Boettcher’s let- 
ter sets forth clearly and forcefully the 
Views of small independent retail busi- 
ness people. Certainly it should not be 
the wish of Congress to continue taxes 
Which discriminate unfairly against this 
important part of our Nation’s business 
Structure. I urge that the matter set 
forth in this letter be carefully studied. 

Mr. Boettcher's letter follows: 

LIZBERMANN'S, 
Lansing, Mich., March 12, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAMBERLAIN: In a release to the 

Press on August 6, 1953, President Eisen- 

Ower stated, and I quote: “As I said in my 
Message of May 20, the wide variety of exist- 
ing excise rates makes little economic sense 
and leads to improper discrimination be- 
tween industries and among consumers.” 

I am sure our President thinks the same 
Way today. I am certain the Congress felt 
this way when the wartime tax was reduced 
from 20 percent to 10 percent. 

€ have struggled with this tax since 1942 
When it was created as a wartime conserva- 
tion Measure, not as a revenue-raising meas- 
ure. It has outlived its purpose, it exists 
Only as a burden on the manufacturer who 
Makes the product, the businessman who 
Sells it, and the consumer who needs it. 

y Along with the excise tax handicap, higher 

Teight rates, increased postage and parcel 
Post rates, higher taxes, and higher wages, 
this industry is again feeling the pinch.” 
You can readily see that we have a real 
Struggle to remain in business due to these 
Increased costs, coupled with stiff competi- 
tion from the big retail chains and the so- 
Called wholesale houses which do not collect 
or pay excise taxes, 
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We hear of Federal aid to the small-busi- 
ness man in his attempt to remain solvent; 
and we ask only for an opportunity to com- 
pete for the consumer dollar on an equal 
basis with other retailers. We ask for this 
equality of enterprise, which is one of the 
fundamental features of our democracy, 
“equal justice under law.” I am sure this 
applies also to taxation, Give us an oppor- 
tunity to survive and prevent us from join- 
ing the ranks of retail business failures, 
which reached an all postwar peak last 
month. 2 

We feel the Government will benefit by 
providing a healthier and more normal busi- 
ness climate in which small businesses like 
ours can prosper and grow. If the tax were 
removed, we feel the reyenue would more 
than be equaled by taxes gained from in- 
creased business activity and additional em- 
ployment, 

We hope that we can count on you, as our 
Congressman, to do everything within your 
power to eliminate the inequities of the war- 
time excise tax, either through equal tax- 
ation, or through abolition. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR S. BOETTCHER. 


A Dependent Who Rebels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
many of us receive well-reasoned and 
valid complaints because the Govern- 
ment has put citizens on a share-the- 
wealth program, with the benefits all 
going to Uncle Sam, we have as yet offi- 
cially taken no effective action to lessen 
Uncle Sam's take. í 

The Saturday Evening Post of this 
week carries an editorial which reads as 
follows: ) 

UNCLE Sam TENDS To Forcer THAT He Is Our 
LEADING DEPENDENT 


Recently, a young man tolling wearily over 
his income-tax form 1040, threw down his 
pencil in disgust and posed a rhetorical 
question: Why can't we enter Uncle Sam as 
a dependent? 

He made a very interesting point. After 
all, the Federal Government is the dependent 
of every taxpaying American citizen. It 
could not buy a single plane, tank, or ba- 
zooka, print a Supreme Court opinion, hand 
a billion to a foreign potentate or provide a 
single school lunch without the as-a-rule 
unquestioning compliance of its citizens with 
the income-tax laws. = 

Too often, Uncle Sam does not act like a 
dependent, or at any rate a very grateful 
one. He acts as if he were entitled to all 
the income of his benefactors and demands 
that they drive themselves into dementia 
praecox in desperate efforts to translate the 
mysterious language of the instruction sheet 
into answerable shape, He grabs a hunk of 
the humble worker's pay even before the 
poor fellow has had an opportunity to count 
it or hand it over to his wife. And if a citi- 
zen has enough left over to employ a clean- 
ing woman a couple of times a week, he is 
compelled to pay a tax for the privilege of 
paying her. 

Furthermore if a taxpayer gets behind in 
his payments, he does not receive the kind 
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you have overlooked that little matter of 
$21.98 from your account of last July.“ 
Quite the contrary, the Internal Revenue is 
likely to put the bite on his salary or harass 
him with personal and embarrassing ques- 
tions as to his income, household expenses 
and manner of life. 

Good old Uncle Sam. He costs us more 
than oug own children. He gets into trou- 
ble; we bail him out. He lives beyond his 
means and we make up the difference. He 
is a costly dependent, but we have to put 
up with him so that government of, by and 
for the people may not perish from the earth. 
But it would make for more contented tax- 
payers if Uncle Sam would acknowledge his 
dependency on us, maybe somewhere in the 
fine print of form 1040. 


Alabama Education Association Takes 
Strong Stand for Federal Aid for School 
Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude in the Recorp an article from the 
February 12, 1957, issue of the Birming- 
ham News: 

AEA OUTLINES STAND ON FEDERAL SCHOOL Am 


The Alabama Education Association took a 
strong stand in behalf of an unrestricted 
Federal aid school program at its annual 
business session in Montgomery last week. 
Among several policy recommendations 
adopted by delegates to the meeting was a 
statement urging members of both parties 
in Congress to join in a spirit of cooperative 
leadership to assure early enactment of 
emergency school construction legislation. 

The organization's statement outlined a 
series of basic principles which, it was felt, 
should be among the salient features of such 
legislation. Federal grants for public school 
construction, it said, should be made to the 
States on an objective basis and funds should 
be administered by the United States Office 
of Education, channeled through State edu- 
cation agencies and distributed as provided 
by State law. Traditional local and State 
control over education, it urged, should be 
assured. Inclusion within the program of 
provision to enforce compliance with the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
on the issue of segregation in the public 
schools, it was held, would contradict the 
principles of Federal aid without Federal 
control. 

The statement proposed that the bill pro- 
vide for apportionment of funds to all 
States by using a formula that combines flat 
grants based on school-age population with 
equalizing grants based on State financial 
ability. It proposed that provision be made 


for Federal purchase of school bonds in 


districts where such bonds are not readily 
marketable at reasonable rates of interest. 
It suggested the inclusion of Federal funds 
to help the States administer the program 
effectively and to provide State studies as a 
basis of future solutions to problems of 
school needs, 

The AEA'’s statement is similar to one 
adopted a few months ago by the third an- 
nual national conference of State Educa- 
tion Association chairmen for Federal rela- 


of notice he sometimes gets from a depart- tions and the National Education Associa- 


ment store, something like, “We are sure 


tion's legislative commission, It is essen- 
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tially in line with the basic principles which 
President Eisenhower recommended in his 
recent school construction program message 
to Congress. 

It is earnestly to be hope that Congress 
will keep such principles clearly in view as 
it considers and shapes Federal school con- 
struction legislation, 


Needed: Active American Leadership 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


d 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Mr. Dewey Anderson entitled 
“Needed: Active American Leadership 
Abroad.” 

In these days when the crisis abroad 
is foremost in the minds of our citizens, 
this article by Mr. Dewey Anderson is, I 
think, most informative and provocative 
and I am very happy to include it for 
the information of my colleagues: 

NEEDED: ACTIVE AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 

ABROAD 
(By Dewey Anderson) 

Congressional mailbags for the past 6 
months have bulged with one anxlety above 
all others: the fear of another war and the 
importance of American leadership. Most 
of these letters concern the Middle East, be- 
cause that is where the headlines have cen- 
tered, but the comments of citizens apply 
equally to tensions elsewhere. The mail 
comes to both political parties and from all 
sections of the country. 

Our highest national officials have paid 
tribute to this yearning for peace in their 
recent speeches, calling for greater Ameri- 
can leadership, but so far no particular plan 
has come into focus. 

The public is apparently in a mood to react 
favorably to a concrete program for Ameri- 
can leadership toward peace. And the Con- 
gress would certainly be helped if it knew 
where the public stands on such a program 
of leadership. 

WHAT HAS BEEN WRONG WITH AMERICAN 

LEADERSHIP? 


Since the beginning of the Korean war 6 
years ago, the United States has gambled 
almost exclusively on the military contain- 
ment of communism, Our diplomacy has 
been built around the creation of more and 
more alliances, and more and more overseas 
bases. About 90 percent of our international 
aid has gone for armaments and other army 
support, This deterrent strength, of course, 
is necessary. But a one-sided policy resting 
almost exclusively on military might is out 
of date because the primary danger has 
shifted from a frontal Communist military 
attack to Communist subversion and eco- 
nomic penetration in Asia and Africa. 

The greatest missing component in the 
cold war is an effective program for political, 
economic, and social stability. This means 
realistic proposals to stimulate more private 
trade, more private investment, more loans, 
some grants, greatly enlarged training pro- 
grams, better diplomatic approaches, greater 
personnel exchanges. This year the Rus- 
sians are training 260,000 foreigners within 
— 785 borders; the United States is training 
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Imaginative action is most needed in Asia 
and Africa, because that is where American 
boys are most likely to fight Korea-type wars, 
and it is there that preventive action—so 
appealing to American families—could take 
hold. 


BACKGROUND COMPLICATIONS 


Eighteen new nations came into being in 
Asia and Africa during and after World War 
II. Two more independent nations are 
emerging this year (Ghana, Malaya). More 
will follow. These nations represent the 
balance of power in the East-West struggle. 
They contro! one-third of the votes in the 
United Nations. 

Peoples in Asia and Africa are very sensi- 
tive about their former colonial status, fear- 
ful of any relations with the United States 
which might lead to domination. At the 
same time they are determined to raise their 
standard of income, now averaging consider- 
ably under $100 per capita per year. Their 
pent-up nationalist fervor can be turned 
against the United States and the West, as 
Moscow is trying to direct it, or it can be 
harnessed for internal economic growth. 
The chances for stability and peace—affect- 
ing one-third of the world’s population— 
thus rests very literally on whether western 
cooperation can help guide economic and 
social growth. 

AMERICAN INTERESTS AT STAKE 


For Americans who measure our interest 
abroad only in terms of tangible profit and 
loss, there are very real stakes in this ques- 
tion of leadership: 

1. To see that the present free countries 
of Asia and Africa stay outside the Iron Cur- 
tain, as a buttress to our own freedom. 

2. To assure access to strategic raw ma- 
terials, which we obtain in very large quan- 
tities from Asia-Africa, and which our de- 
fense establishment holds to be vital. 

3. To increase our trade, which already 
rose on a 5-to-1 ratio during the modest de- 
velopment since 1938. 

4. To hold down our defense costs, which 
assuredly would skyrocket if the Communists 
establish a base anywhere on the north Af- 
rican or south Asian coastline; and ulti- 
mately, to reduce our defense costs, which 
can yleld only to increased stability in the 
world, 

For many Americans there are idealistic 
reasons as well for leadership, and these are 
part of our national interest. Newly inde- 
pendent countries In Asia and Africa are 
following the pattern of our revolution and 
early freedom, and the desire to be helpful— 
not by charity but by practical educational 
and investment assistance—is widespread in 
America. The widening gap in personal in- 
come between Americans and Europeans on 
the one hand—and Asians and Africans on 
the other—also troubles many Americans, 
who would support any reasonable remedy 
that could show practical results. And 
finally, the pervading religious falth of 
America includes a belief that man's intelli- 
gence must be able to find a pattern for 
peace, and that the United States—one of 
the doingest nations in history—should be 
able to offer initiative. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR 1957 


Here are six proposals for action, all politi- 
cally feasible in 1957, all reasonable in the 
light of our national economy, all able to 
show some tangible results within a short 
period of time. And these small steps have 
the merit of testing as we go, proving what 
it would be realistic to do or not to do in 
the future. 

1. Congress could vote President Eisen- 
hower permissive authority to switch about 
$50 million in mutual-security funds to a 
special account for helping other countries 
to plan what developments they would un- 
dertake if greater investment and loans were 
available. Both economic and engineering 
plans are needed. The work should be done 
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only by agreement with other governments, 
and at their request. 

2. Contributions to the U. N. technical 
assistance program in 1957, both by the 
United States and other countries, should 
be doubled, in order to speed up this same 
kind of development planning in Asia and 
Africa. The U. N. is needed in this work for 
the practical reason that its services are more 
acceptable to most Asian and African coun- 
tries. (Present United States contribution 
is $16 million, equaling 10 cents or 1 cup of 
coffee per capita per year.) 

g. The American program for economic de- 
velopment in Asia and Africa should be 
separated from military assistance programs, 
and debated on its own merits before the 
public and the Congress. The amount of 
money proposed for this program, which 
has been running at about $400 million & 
year within the mutual security budget, 
should be doubled in 1957. 

Plans for such expansion have already been 
laid before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee by nationally known advisers 
employed by the Senate. These new funds 
can be directed toward: More training of 
needed technicians and managers abroad; 
and expansion of roads, power facilities, 
reclamation, and other measures normally 
required before private capital will flow in. 

4. The training of foreign nationals in the 
United States should be stepped up marked- 
ly, as far as possible by private sponsors. 
but also through greater Government ex- 
change programs. 

5. Farm surplus disposal should be used 
to a greater degree in barter for economic 
development abroad, and for the expenses of 
training. Estimates submitted to the Con- 
gress indicate at least a quarter billion dol- 
lars in foreign economic development could 
be financed each year with farm surpluses, 
without increase in our foreign aid appro- 
priations. 

6.. Renewed efforts to stimulate the growth 
of world trade should include American 
membership in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation, up for decision in Congress this 
year. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST THESE PROPOSALS 


Major arguments have been advanced 
against an active American economic Jeader- 
ship abroad. Here are several such argu- 
ments, and the answers to them. 

1. More appropriations for international 
programs will mean more inflation. 

Answer: A comprehensive study of the for- 
eign aid program at the close of 1956 by the 
National Planning Association, at the re- 
quest of the Senate, concluded that the in- 
fiationary impact of the present foreign aid 
program is negligible. In fact the study pre- 
dicted that If the national economy con- 
tinues to grow at its present rate for the next 
10 years, foreign aid could be doubled without 
inflationary effect. The changes in program 
proposed above would represent one-tenth 
of 1 percent of the gross national product. 
This cost must be weighed against the pos- 
sible, in fact probable, rising military costs 
if present instability ls not met. 

2. Economic growth abroad increases com- 
petition for American products, especially for 
raw cotton and textile goods, i 

Answer: History proves the contrary. The 
United States sells more products to de- 
countries like Canada and Great 
Britain than it does to countries like Mexico 
and India, Even major agricultural pro- 
ducers Ike Burma and Indonesia have been 
buying great quantities of American farm 
surpluses, including cotton, as their econ- 
omies begin to grow. 

3. We should not use the United Nations 
because we cannot control its activities for 
cold war purposes. 

Answer: American leadership in Asia and 
Africa, if it is to attract the people of those 
countries, must be kept outside the cold war; 
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hence the U. N. is not a liability but an as- 
set for this Immediate purpose. 


CONCLUSION 


The American people admire à policy of 
imaginative leadership abroad. 

History shows it was more effective to spend 
$100 million on economic aid to save the 
whole of Iran, than $10,000 million on a war 
to save half of Korea. 

If we are to move from the fire brigade 
Conception of fighting crises after they arise, 
and project actions ahead to prevent the 
recurring crises, here ls a program for stim- 
Ulating stability through economic and so- 
cial measures, which the American people 
can respect. 

Marcu 5, 1957. 


Money Alone Can’t Cure Farm Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Monday, March 11, 1957, issue of the 
Lexington Herald, there appeared an 
editorial entitled Money Alone Can't 
Cure Farm Ills.” Mr. Herndon J. Evans, 
editor of the Lexington Herald, has had 
a long acquaintance with the problems of 
the farmer. His editorial points up the 
apparent lack of imaginative thinking 
and leadership on the part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in providing 
Solutions to the problem of farm sur- 
Pulses, At the same time, Mr. Evans 
Tecognizes that the ever-increasing effi- 
Ciency of the American farm as a pro- 
duction unit is a part of the great prog- 
ress being made by this Nation in im- 
Proving the well-being of our people. 

Evans seems to say that any solu- 
tion to this problem of surpluses must 
Not discourage this commendable drive 
for greater productivity. 

Under leaye to extend my remarks, I 
Wish to incorporate herein the splendid 
€ditorial of Mr. Evans: 

Money ALONE Can't Cure Farm ILLS 

If spending alone offered a solution, the 

nhower administration, which has sur- 
Passed in this respect, long ago would have 
Solved the farm problem, and there would 
be little need for a large part of the funds 
that the President has requested in the rec- 
Ord high budget proposed for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Proposed expenditures in the new budget 
total about $5 billion, This is something 
like $300 million more than is being spent 
this year. More than $3 million of the pro- 
Posed budget, or better than 60 percent of 
the total, will go for programs to meet the 
Problem of overproduction. The soil bank 
Will cost $1.25 billion; the price-support pro- 
Bram, $1.24 billion, and sales of farm products 
abroad will result in a loss of $640 million. 

The ability of American farmers to over- 
Produce accounts for the great expenditures 
to dispose of surpluses and to support prices 
in face of the surpluses. However, in the 
President's proposed budget there are sub- 
stantial {ncreases of funds for programs to 
increase production. Funds for the Federal 
Agricultural Research Service would be 63 
Percent more than in 1953, Grants asked 
tor State experiment stations would be 176 
Percent larger than in 1953, These funds 
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will go for research and other programs 
designed to increase farm efficlency and pro- 
duction. Significantly lacking in the Eisen- 
hower farm budget is any provision for meet- 
ing the need for adjustment that agricul- 
ture must make in the face of increased 
efficiency. 

As farm efficiency increases there Is need 
for fewer farmers, Unless people move off 
the farms in proportion to the rate of im- 
proved efficiency, production increases to 
more than enough to supply the Nation’s 
demands for farm products. Consequently, 
farmers suffer from being unable to work at 
full capacity, and prices and farm incomes 
drop. Some will be forced to migrate to 
cities, but most farmers cannot see fit to do 
this. Anyway. it is a cruel and undesirable 
way of effecting adjustment. 

The adjustment of agriculture to its ever- 
increasing efficiency is the crux of the Ameri- 
can farm problem today. It cannot very 
well be solved by cutting down on research 
intended to increase production efficiency, 
for the Nation cannot afford to stop progress 
in this respect. However, it is not logical to 
spend more money for research to increase 
production unless attention is given also to 
the resultant needs for better methods of 
marketing, for finding new uses for farm 
products, and for adjustment of the farm 
population as demanded by rising efficiency. 

The Eisenhower farm budget would be 
more promising if it called for more and new 
ideas to meet the complex farm problem. 
Just spending more money as it proposes 
may serve only to make the problem worse. 


New Ideas for Solution of Middle East 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a for- 
mer constituent of mine has written me 
in regard to the tense situation in the 
Middle East. He has conceived an idea 
which, though certainly different, seems 
to me food for thought. I am very in- 
terested in any proposals which look to- 
ward solutions of international prob- 
lems, not only because of our position of 
world leadership, but also because we 
must consider every possibility that 
might contribute to the easing of inter- 
national tensions. We must necessarily 
expect changes in the next 50 to 100 
years, as revolutionary as the changes 
which occurred from the 17th to the 
19th centuries. 

I have a bill designed to set up an in- 
ternational food and fiber reserve. This 
could be of help in the interests of 
greater stability in the world. Some- 
what along the same line of thinking are 
the ideas of Mr. Hans R. Miller, excerpts 
from whose recent letter to me I insert 
in the Recorp under unanimous consent: 

What would be wrong with the United 
Nations issuing a world credit dollar for 
value in place of for interest? The U. N. 
could in that way buy the area * * under 
dispute by Egypt and Israel. The U. N. 
could issue a credit certificate against which 
rehabilitation projects could be undertaken 
and checks drawn to pay contractors and 
the refugees they might hire to build homes 
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and farmsteads to rehabilitate a million or 
any other number of refugees. The U. N. 
could issue a credit certificate to pay for 
construction of the Aswan Dam or Egypt 
could take the credit it would recelve for 
sale of the Gaza Peninsula and with it, 
build the dam. This money or credit would 
come back to the U. N. as the refugees and 
others pay for use of water, power, light 
rental-tax on the land they occupy. and 
depreciation on the homes they would re- 
ceive. It would have several advantages: 

First, Egypt would then have the much 
needed dam; the refugees would have the 
much needed farmsteads and occupation 
and Western Europe could have nonexplo- 
sive pipelines. * * * Schools could be built 
the same way and without bonds or interest 
and it could all be done without costing the 
taxpayers of this country a single penny. 

Second, it would disprove the Russiau 
propaganda that we are alming to expand 
financial imperialism. 

Third, it would begin to give the world a 
proper medium of exchange, issued for value 
that could be controlled so as to stabilize 
the overall price level. 

Fourth, it would prove that there is no 
more need of having a hundred different 
countries issue as many different kinds of 
money, This modern world has now by 
modern invention become so small that such 
an old-fashioned money system is as ridicu- 
lous as if each village and township had in- 
sisted on its separate form of money after 
the days of George Washington, 


General Government Matters Appropria- 
tion Bill, 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, March 13, 1957 

The House, in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 5788) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office of the 
President and sundry general Government 


agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes, 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have supported and voted for this bill, 
and am glad to see a substantial reduc- 
tion in any governmental expense, where 
a vital governmental operation is not 
injured thereby. The cut contained in 
this bill, of 24 percent below the Budget 
Bureau recommendations, is one of the 
most substantial reductions to be re- 
ported to the House by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

I sincerely hope it will not injure the 
efficiency of the Executive Office of the 
President and is not viewed as any kind 
of partisan action. 

The absence of any argument against 
this cut by administration spokesmen in 
this body would seem to indicate that the 
cuts are not so regarded by the Presi- 
dent, and will not result in damage to 
efficiency. 

I will welcome the opportunity to vote 
for any reductions in the budget where 
similar conditions prevail. 

I am not prepared to vote for any 
budget cuts that will result in reduced 
power or effectiveness for America’s mili- 
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tary forces at this time, nor will I sup- 
port budget cuts that slow down or halt 
-the vital work now underway to control 
and conserve our Nation’s most vital nat- 
ural resource—our water supply. Econ- 
omy that is not selective is a false econ- 
omy we cannot afford. 


David Marcus—Hero of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 27, 1957, I had the privilege of 


installing the officers of the Gibborim - 


Society of the Department of Correction 
of the city of New York. On this oc- 
casion, which was celebrated by a dinner 
dance, a plaque in memory of the free- 
dom fighter David Marcus, former com- 
missioner of the department of correc- 
tion, who died in Israel in the cause of 
freedom, was presented to the present 
commissioner of correction, the Honor- 
able Anna Kross. 

On this occasion, the following re- 
marks were made which I believe made 
interesting reading: 

TALK BY COL. CHARLES G. STEVENSON TO 20TH 
ANNIVERSARY INSTALLATION DINNER OF THE 
GIBBORIM SOCIETY or THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Correction, New York Crry, PARK TERRACE, 
Bronx, N. Y., Fesrvary 27, 1957 


Mr. Grasheim, Commissioner Kross, Mrs. 
Marcus, honored guests, members of the 
Gibborim Society of the Department of Cor- 
rection, ladies and gentlemen, thank you Mr. 
Silberglitt for your warm introduction of me. 
I could think of no finer way to express my 
feelings toward Mickey and Emma Marcus 
than the simple, sincere, and heart-warming 
words which you used just now. 

I also want to thank Al Chaison and Mr. 
Grasheim for inviting me to be here tonight 
to pay tribute to my best friend, Mickey 
Marcus. My friendship with Mickey goes 
back to Boys’ High School days in Brooklyn 
39 years ago, when we first met as members 
of the Boys’ High baseball team. 

It is a special pleasure to be here with 
Emma Marcus. I will not say how far back 
my friendship with her goes, but it goes back 
to West Point days when Mick and I were 
roommates at the United States Military 
Academy for 4 years. While Emma and I 
were dancing here earlier this evening, I re- 
marked that it was like the old days when 
Mickey used to drag her at West Point, as 
the cadet slang goes, and we used to dance 
together at the hops in Cullum Hall, 
Mickey's friendship lives on with me and my 
family—as a vital force—along with Emma's 
friendship. - 

I think your society is to be congratulated 
on making the gift of a plaque in honor of 
Mickey's service as deputy commissioner and 
commissioner of correction and as one of the 
founders of your society. It is a most fitting 
tribute. His service in your department cer- 
tainly was the high point of his career prior 
to World War II. 

My wife and I will never forget the thrill 
we got while walking in Times Square during 
the last week of December 1933, and we saw 
the moving electric light news sign around 
the Times Building spell out the words: 
“David Marcus appointed deputy commis- 
sioner of correction.” I recall we went 
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straight to a Western Union office to send him 

and Emma a telegram of congratulations. 

One of the happiest days of my life was to 

go down to the Municipal Building on New 

Year's Day to congratulate Mick in person 

after he was sworn in. 

Mickey has gone down in history as a 
great humanitarian. This is the word en- 
scribed on his gravestone in the cemetery 
at West Point. His great humanitarian 
qualities were nurtured here in the depart- 
ment of correction. 

There are many stories that could be told 
of his good deeds and of memories of good 
times we shared together. But the hour is 
late and I will end by saying: Thank you for 
the opportunity to be here to recall these 
happy moments; and I congratulate you 
again on this fine honor to the memory of 
Mickey Marcus. 

SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE GIDEON SAGUY, 
CONSUL GENERAL FOR THE STATE OF ISREAL, 
AT THE INSTALLATION DINNER, DANCE, AND 
MEMORIAL TO THE LATE COLONEL MARCUS 
GIVEN BY THE GIBBORIM SOCIETY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION, CITY or NEW 
YORK, FEBRUARY 27, 1957 


Madam Commissioner, President Grasheim 
of the Gibborim Society, Colonel Stevenson, 
last but not least Mrs. Marcus, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, you have prob- 
ably heard it said by speakers before that it 
is a privilege to be with you; tonight this not 
only true but also an honor because I have 
come here very humbly to pay tribute to one 
of my commanders in the defense of the 
Army of Israel—I merit to say the people, 
the Jewish people of the world. The State 
of Israel has become a reality after so many 
centuries of what we sought in the beginning 
of 1948 out of the highways of the Middle 
East, the fury of flames and the under- 
ground. The many Irish know what it 
means to fight in the underground. Our 
great Colonel Marcus was a man of vision 
who came to us and said that the days of 
the underground will soon be over and you 
will have to prepare for bigger things to 
come and so in May 1948 Israel was attacked 
by five Arab States—and so a people driven 
by the spirit and tradition that was instilled 
in them by so many centuries were ready to 
fight, pressed with our backs to the sea but 
we are not going to be driven into the sea, 
and it was people like Colonel Marcus who 
made us fight to win a war against over- 
whelming odds. Perhaps among the Irish 
here there are fighters who know what it 
means to fight with the underground. It is 
therefore an honorable tribute that your 
society has as its name Gibborim (heroes) 
because to us, to the people of Israel and to 
all people wherever people are who believe 
in systems of rights and dignity, Colonel 
Marcus is a beacon, a beacon of light and 
hope and of such sustenance as he gave 
us as saw us through those dangerous days. 
Unfortunately the days of our fight in 1948 


were concluded with an armistice but not 


with a peace and for the past 8 years the 
people of Israel have been terrorized by 
land and sea and by air because here was a 
new democracy, the only democracy in the 
Middle East that knew what it meant to exist 
under such circumstances. They built and 
they tilled the soil against those attacks, 
understanding as they were that these at- 
tacks were not against the people of Israel 
but attacks against the irrigation system 
which we set up all over the country. We 
have proven to the world, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and even as told in the Bible—the 
land came to bloom and yet there were 
terrorists who came by night, pipelines were 
blown up, until October 29 of last year when 
the army of Israel took countermeasures 
for the security of its population against 
the Arab leaders who had made so many 

in their proclamations. In the 
spirit of Colonel Marcus we were successful 
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because the spirit was still there, the same 
spirit which Colonel Marcus instilled in us 
early in 1948 and I am sure that were Colonel 
Marcus alive today he would have been proud 
of us as we fought against all odds for what 
you call Western democracy—because w® 
fought for these three d’s—defense, democ- 
racy, and development—a country of nearly 
8,000 square miles and a population of less 
than two million. We have once again 
shown that we can do what is needed of us 
in such times of crisis because we do not 
want this to come down on our heads and 
annihilate us. As so today we stand at the 
crossroads. The U. N. is debating and study- 
ing and I can only conclude in the hope that 
I am sure was burning the Colonel Marcus’ 
heart and that is that peace will rule over 
Israel, peace for the sake of Israel, peace for 
the sake of the Middle East and the whole 
world. God will give strength to his people 
and God will bless his people with peace. 
Thank you. 


Diamond Anniversary of the Knights of 
Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan has 
transmitted to me Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 22 requesting Congress to 
issue a special commemorative stamp in 
honor of the diamond anniversary of the 
Knights of Columbus. I request that 
this resolution be printed in its entirety. 
It is certainly true that such a worthy 
organization deserves such recognition. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 22 

(Offered by Senators Nichols, Beadle, Greene, 

Smeekens, and Roy) 

A concurrent resolution requesting Congress 
to issue a special commemorative stamp in 
honor of the diamond anniversary of the 
Knights of Columbus 
Whereas the Knights of Columbus are this 

year celebrating their diamond jubilee, hav- 

ing completed 75 years of service to God and 
man; and 

Whereas it is fitting that on this occasion 
proper acknowledgment of the good works, 
of the Knights of Columbus be made; and 

Whereas in similar instances in the past, 
the Congress has authorized the issuance of 
special commemorative stamps: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan hereby requests the 
Congress of the United States to authorize 
the Issuance of a special commemorative 
stamp in honor of the diamond jubilee of 
the Knights of Columbus; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
with a record rollcall attached be sent to the 
Michigan delegation in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Adopted by the senate, February 15, 1957. 

Adopted by the house, February 25, 1957: 
Yeas—Representatives Anderson, Baird, Bas- 
sett, Blanchard, Bolt, Borgman, Bowerman, 
Bowman, Boyd, Boyer. Bradiey; Brigham, 
Brown, Chapman, Cobb, Conlin, Cramton, 
Currie, deBoom, DeMaso, Diggs, Dingham, 
Dunn, Dzendzel, Eaton, Edwards, Emmons, 

, Erlandsen, J. J. Fitzpatrick, 

Fletcher, Folks, Gilbert, Gillespie, Green, 

Hubbell, Hudson, Hughes, Hungerford, Huns- 
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berger, Mrs. Hunsinger, Jackson, Jacobettt, 
ar aes Kilborn; Lesinski, Litowich, Lohman, 
- A. Mahoney, R. D. Mahoney, Marshall, 
N lia, Mrs. McCollough, McMahon, Me- 
no Meggison, Mezzano, Mielock, Morris, 
One Murphy, Newton, Nill, Novak, E. D. 
> rien, F. J. O’Brien, M. J. O'Brien Olsen, 
arker, Pears, Peltz, Penczak, Phillips, Raap, 
v ussen, Roberts, Romano, C. H. Root, E. 
Root. Jr., Ballade, Sanborn, Sobieski, 
Stanislaw, Strange, Sumeracki, Waldron, 
8 ales, Whinery, Wurzel, Yates. Young, 
Peaker Van Peursem; Nays—Arnett. 
FRED I. CHASE, 
í Secretary of the Senate. 
NORNAN E. PHILLES, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Man Who Lost Both Legs in War Makes 
Best of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, very 
W of us learn the secret of fully utiliz- 
S our physical, mental, and spiritual 
capacities. It is no easy task even for 
& Completely normai human being to live 
5 this complex world and maintain 
ose qualities that we call the dignity 
ves man. That is why we are doubly 
rilled when a seriously handicapped 
person is able to rise above his handi- 
toe to achieve the kind of abundant life 
hat should be the highest goal of each 
one of us. I am greatly inspired by 
just such an achievement by Mr. Marvin 
rson, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., a young 
man who has been named “young man 
Of the year” by the Aberdeen Jaycees. 
Pe feed heartwarming story of Marvin's 
le umph over the loss of both of his 
ts as a soldier in World War II is 
k ell told by Mr. Larry Desautels, veteran 
5 8 editor of the Aberdeen American- 
ews. 
The story is included as follows: 
N WO Lost Born Leos IN Wan MAKES 
Best or Ir 
85 (By Larry Desautels) 
e e vou have a handicap, you can't 
U re feeling sorry for yourself; you 
ve to make the best of it.“ 
z That simple philosophy has made Marvin 
u one of Aberdeen’s outstanding young 
entrant in civic affairs, a noted outdoor 
He ts ast, and a successful businessman. 
20 & winner of the Aberdeen Jaycees 
Ran u. man of the year“ award, has held 
a; = Offices in numerous organizations, and 
even the subject of a minister's sermon, 
W all this has been accomplished by a 
an who walks on a pair of artificial limbs. a 
<a who decided to make the best of it” 
— has become an inspiration to handi- 
ponla eons everywhere. 
u 
Print 7 8 your story was put in 
Overt not if it would help someone else 
he mia & handicap and lead a normal life,” 
have p Thanks to a great many people, I 
ear complished that and I wish that 
y handicapped person could be as fortu- 


nate as T have bee my story will 
help someous eee Maybe my story 


fe 
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BASKETBALL STAR 

The story starts in Glenham, S. Dak, 
where Larson was born and where he went to 
high school and became a basketball star on 
Glenham's most noted athletic team. In 
1931 the little community had a basketball 
team that lost a heartbreaker to Wakpala 
by 1 point in the regional finals. The fol- 
lowing year the Glenham quint defeated 
McLaughlin, 32-12, to win the regional title 
and a trip to the State tournament at the 
Corn Palace in Mitchell. 

That was the year Mitchell had one of its 
greatest teams and Glenham drew the Ker- 
nels in the first round, losing the game, “but 
we were ahead of them once, and I think 
that's the only time Mitchell trailed in a 
game that season,“ Larson recalls. Marv 
was a regular forward those 2 years at Glen- 
ham and folks out there still tell about that 
great team that won a place in the State 
tournament. 

Following his graduation, Larson’ moved 
to Aberdeen and went to work in the type- 
writer repair department of an Aberdeen 
firm. In 1939 he was married to the former 
Enid Johnson of Selby, and in September 
1943 he was called to servé his country in 
World War II. 


SENT OVERSEAS 


He took his basic training in the Infantry 
at Camp Gruber, Okia.. and went to Eng- 
land in April 1944. After going overseas, 
he was transferred to the Quartermaster 
Corps as an office machines service manager 
with the rank of sergeant. In September 
1944, he was sent to the frontlines in 
Europe with a mobile repair unit. 

A few days later came the tragic event 
that changed his entire life. Larson's unit 
Was stationed between the frontlines and 
the artillery and subject to a constant straf- 
ing by enemy planes. One day he saw enemy 
planes approaching and ran into his shelter 
to get his helmet. Just as he came back out 
the door an antipersonnel bomb exploded 
approximately where he had been standing. 

“I would have been killed if I had stayed 
where I was,” he recalls, 7 

Fragments of the bomb sheared off both 
his legs between the ankle and the knee. 

He was taken to a field hospital at nearby 
Eupen, Belgium, for emergency treatment, 
removed to Liege, Belgium, then to a general 
hospital in Paris. On Thanksgiving Day he 
was taken to Southampton, England, and 
on Christmas he was put aboard a plane and 
flown to General Bushnell Hospital at Brig- 
ham City, Utah, arriving on New Year's Day. 


OPERATION PERFORMED 


There followed months of treatment and 
finally the operation that was to adapt his 
shattered legs to artificial limbs. 

“The operation was performed by a Major 
Woughter, one of the most famous amputee 
surgeons in the country,” Lars relates. 
“Everyone at the hospital was wonderful, 
and they did a great job of morale building. 
I couldn't thank too much the doctors, 
nurses, hospital personnel, and the chaplain 
who all helped.me decide that a man with a 
handicap can go on living something like a 
normal life. 

“It was in March or April 1945, that I was 
fitted with artificial limbs and at first it was 
discouraging. They seemed to weigh about 
500 pounds apiece, but my strength gradu- 
ally returned and with a lot of help I finally 
was able to walk with acane. I came home 
on furlough about May 1 and received my 
discharge on July 5.“ 

As a youngster at Glenham, Mary had 
Joved to fish and hunt and when he ex- 
pressed an interest in those activities again 
his friends were quick to see that he had an 
opportunity to do both. Lars is an excellent 
shot—he has three top marksmanship 
awards from the Army—and sitting at the 


` 


` waited. 
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end of cornfields in pheasant drives, or in 
goose and duck blinds, he was soon knocking 
down game just as he did before. 

“You have to realize you have a handicap 
and make the best of it.“ Lars says. “There 
are some things you can’t do and you have 
to find some way to replace them with 
something you can do.” 

REMARKABLE MAN 


Well, hunting and fishing fell into the 
“things you can do” category. Maybe other 
people with Larson's handicap couldn't ex- 
actly take up outdoor sports—but he is a 
mighty remarkable individual. He builds 
his own boats and can launch them from 
the trailer into a lake by himself. He can 
walk weed patches for pheasants, “and you 
ought to see him run through a ditch to 
flush a pheasant,” one of his hunting com- 
panions remarked. 

One of his first projects after he came 
home was to build a boat. It was a mighty 
good one, but when his two children became 
old enough to go along, he decided the sides- 
weren't high enough, so he built another. 

Clarence (Dutch) Bies, one of Larson's 
many friends, tells a story typical of the de- 
termination that enabled Marv to “make 
the best of it.” 

“I took him ice fishing that first winter 
he was home,“ Dutch recalls, “and we had to 
cross qiute a large drift of snow to get from 
the car to the fishing spot. 

““T'll carry you through that snow, I told 
him. 
SOME HUMOR, TOO 

“You won't carry me," he said. III walk 
through that snow or I won't go fishing.” 
He went fishing. 

There have been some numerous incidents, 
too. There was the time Lars was in a hunt- 
ing party along the Sand Lake refuge fence 
one especially frosty morning. Heavy cloth- 
ing, boots and overshoes were the p 
attire and one hunter kept looking at Lar- 
son's feet, clad only in a pair of dress oxfords. 

“My gosh, you'll freeze your feet,“ the man 
finally exclaimed. 

Then he remembered; and it wasn’t the 
cold that made his face red. In case that 
fellow has been bothered about it, he can 
relax. Lars got quite a chuckle out of the 
incident. `~ 

Dell Dawson tells about the time they went 
deer hunting on the Sand Lake refuge. 
Lars tried walking through the cover, over 
his head in some spots, but it was too tough, 
so he found a spot ahead of the hunters and 
In no time at all a deer came by 
and he downed it. 

We never thought of him having a deer 
down, so when he shouted and waved at us 
for help, we just waved back and went on 
hunting. Finally. we got back to the car 
and there was Lars. He had his deer in the 
trunk, having cleaned it and dragged it 
several hundred yards through heavy cover. 
Two other members of the party dragged one 
deer between them and both were all in. 
They sure took a ribbing. 

Of course, life hasn't been all hunting and 
fishing for Marw' Larson. He and Chris Freh 
started their own office equipment business, 
a few years ago and recently moved to bigger 
and better quarters. 


HONORED IN 1950 


Lars was named as the Jaycees’ “outstand- 
ing young man of the year” in 1950, served as 
secretary of the Jaycees, was president of the 
Lions Club and is now a director of that or- 
ganization, was president of the Jaycee 
Toastmasters Club, served two terms as sec- 
retary of the Brown County Sportsman's 
Club, past deacon of Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church, and has been active in Legion and 
Masonic activities. 

At the present time he is a member of the 
Aberdeen Park board. 
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“He does more work for the good of Aber- 
deen than a lot of us who don’t have a handi- 
cap,” one of his friends remarked. 

“The beauty of it is,” says Mrs. Larson, 
“that his wonderful disposition and constant 
cheerfulness aren't just a front. He's that 
way all the time.” 

The Larsons have 2 children, a son, Gordon, 
9, and a daughter, Lynn, 7. They live in a 
spacious, new ranch-type house at 1318 South 
Lincoln Street. Sure, Lars did some of the 
work on that house himself. He probably 
could have built the whole thing. His eve- 
nings are busy ones now, because he is build- 
ing a recreation room in the basement. And 
in between strokes of the saw and swings of 
the hammer he's trying to figure out a way to 
make a collapsible fishhouse which one man 
can set up and take down to facilitate find- 
ing spots where the fish bite in the winter- 
time. 

He'll probably have it all built one of these 
days. 


New Hampshire Poll Given Wide 
Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a news article which 
appeared in the March 10 issue of the 
New York Sunday Times, outlining the 
results of a unique poll which I recent- 
ly conducted in the Second Congressional 
District of New Hampshire on current 
issues before the Congress: 

Poi. Frnps MANY For Yucostav Aip—Views 
or His CONSTITUENTS PROVE A SURPRISE TO 

GOP REPRESENTATIVE 


WASHINGTON, March 9.—Representative 
Prerxins Bass, Republican, of New Hamp- 
shire, who, like most Congressmen, gets 
plenty of free advice from his constituents, 
received some surprising results when he 
polled them recently for guidance. 

He disclosed that 4,800 replies to a ques- 
tionnaire mailed to 17,000 voters had showed 
a better than 2-to-1 preference for con- 
tinued aid to Marshal Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

“That was just contrary to the way my 
other mail has been running,” Mr. Bass 
commented. 

Support for the United Nations ran 8 to 1. 
Some increase in the postal rates to put the 
Post Office on a paying basis received a 
7-to-1 endorsement. At the same time op- 
position to lowering the voting age to 18 
won a 6-to-3 lead. 

Mr. Bass did not ask his voters about 
taxes and size of the Federal budget, but he 
was not surprised to find quite a few volun- 
teering the information that both were too 


MANY RESORT TO POLLING 

The polling device is being used by a 
growing number of Representatives to keep a 
hand on the pulse of the people who sent 
them to Washington. Many of them, includ- 
ing Mr. Bass, believe the method an improve- 
ment on tabulations of day-to-day mail, 
which many times is prompted by “pressure 
groups. 

Mr. Bass’ district, the New Hampshire 
Second, covers the entire western and north- 
ern parts of the State. Among his constitu- 
ents are both New Hampshire Senators— 
Styles Bridges and Norris Cotton; Sherman 
Adams, the Assistant to the President; and 
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Robert C. Hill, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Congressional Relations. 

Mr, Bass, a second-term Representative, 
sent his questionnaire to a list he believes 
represents a cross-section of his constitu- 
ency. He thinks the constituency also is an 
“accurate cross-section of national feeling.” 
The district comprises industrial cities bal- 
anced by towns and rural areas. Question- 
nalres went to Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 

On the question of aid to the Tito govern- 
ment, 2,947, or 62.6 percent of the replies, 
said the United States should continue to 
give the President authority to extend aid 
if he finds it is to our best interest to do so. 
An additional 1,284, or 27.2 percent, wanted 
to cut off all aid, and 476, or 10.2 percent, 
had no opinion. 

Comment included the statement that the 
President should have the authority “he 
feels necessary and he is surely in the best 
position to know. But I am weary of all 
‘these giveaways’ abroad.” Other reactions 
ranged from “I think we should help all 
friendly nations economically,” to “can't 
understand why we should help Tito—isn’t 
he a Communist?” 


AGREE WITH PRESIDENT 


On the United Nations question, 3,878, or 
22.3 percent of the replies, expressed agree- 
ment with President Eisenhower’s inaugural 
statement that “we recognize and accept our 
own deep inyolvement in the destiny of men 
everywhere. We are accordingly pledged to 
honor, and to strive to fortify, the authority 
of the United Nations.” 

Four hundred and ninety-five, or 10.6 per- 
cent, replied no.“ and 324, or 7.1 percent, 
gaid they had “no opinion.” 

“I agree with_the President but feel the 
United Nations is powerless to enforce its 
decisions without a police force,“ one of the 
replies stated. 

“Yes,” replied another voter, but let's not 
go overboard for the United Nations.“ A dis- 
senter said “I don’t see how the United 
States can carry along so many nations on 
our back.” £ 

A majority of voters polled answered a 
question about Federal aid to fight juvenile 
delinquency in the negative, reflecting a 
view that this was a job for local and State 
authorities. 

One said that the delinquency stigma, in 
any event, should be attached to adults, 
whose “lack of interest in youth” brings 
about all the trouble. 

“It would seem to me more appropriate to 
call it adult delinquency toward juveniles,” 
the writer commented. 


Some of the Tax Money Sent to Washing- 
ton Should Be Returned to the States 
To Aid in Building Schools ’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Recorp an article from the 
March 6, 1957, issue of the Montgomery 
Advertiser: 

D. O. Octopus Got THERE First 

The causes of the financial crisis in Ala- 
bama's school system today can be used in 
reverse as justifiable reasons why more 
thought should be given to proposed legisla- 
tion relating to Federal aid for education. 
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Alabama school officials have just sub- 
mitted their budget requests for the coming 
biennium. They claim $357 million will be 
needed during the next 2 years to operate 
existing schools and construct additional 
buildings to meet the needs of the increas- 
ing classroom population. 

To meet the requests of #357 million the- 
State can offer only the $208 million ex- 
pected to be produced by school taxes al- 
ready in force. Thus it is apparent if edu- 
cation is to be granted its request in 
or in part, new money must be forthcoming 
from some source. 

And it is the locating of a new source 
of revenue which creates the most difficult 
problem; actually there appear to be none 
available. This is due primarily to the 
octopuslike Federal tax structure which has 
extended itself into most every area of thé 
lecal economy. And with every extension 
of a Federal tax, the State is preempted of 
just one more tax source. As the Federal 
Government siphons off more and more th® 
tax well of the State drops proportionately 
lower. 

It is this argument that is now being used 
with considerable effectiveness by propo” 
nents of Federal aid for schools. Since the 
Federal Government has cornered such 4 
big share of the State tax sources, it seems 
only fair that some of the money sent to 
Washington should be returned to the } 
level for schools. 

Providing, of course, it is returned com- 
pletely free of any Federal controls. 


Z 


In Either Case Public Foots the Dil 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial from the February 16, 1957, issue 
of the Redwood City (Calif.) Tribune: 

In ErtHer Case, PUBLIC Foots THE BILL 

Representative Cram ENGLE, of Red Bluff. 
is a spokesman for the Democratic obsession 
that it's better for Uncle Sam to build proj- 
ects with tax money than to let private 
industry build them and pay taxes. 

When he learned that Interior Secretary 
Fred A. Seaton had approved the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.'s bid to build and operate 
the powerplants of the Trinity River recla- 
mation project, ENcLe had the following to 
say: 

“The Pacific Gas & Electric pays no money 
it does not collect on the light bill. The 
cost of the powerhouse and the money it 
proposes to pay the Government will all be 
charged to the power users—and at a profit. 

In general, this is true. Money spent in 
any way must come from somewhere. If the 
Pacific Gas & Electric builds the plants, op- 
erates them, and pays the Government for 
the privilege, the money comes from those 
who buy the power and thus benefit from it. 

If the Government builds them, operates 
them, and sells the power at a rate that re- 
turns no profit, the money comes from the 
taxes paid in by all the people. The power 
users are therefore subsidized by nonusers 
who benefit only indirectly, if at all. And 
even they benefit less than they seem to 
think; they must add their share of the tax 
bill to their costs before they count their 
blessings from Federal power. 


1957 


Statement in Support of a Budget Limita- 
tion of $65 Billion for Fiscal Year 
1958 — Suggested Amendments to 
House Rules for Better Fiscal Control 
Over Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION | 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, March 12, 1957, I had the privilege 
of making the following statement to the 
House Committee on Rules: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear 
here in support of the main purpose of House 

*solution 170, that is, a substantial reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures for the fiscal 
Year 1958. 

Our expenditures are so huge, they threaten 
the solvency and the stability of our Goy- 
ernment. They discourage individual initia- 
tive by the erosion of capital savings. These 
wasteful expenditures require the imposition 
Of taxes which are increasingly oppressive to 
our people. 

Mr. Chairman, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of governmental units in this Nation. 
They range from the smallest school districts 
to the United States Government. I know 
of no governmental unit where there is more 
Confusion and such loose fiscal management 
as in the United States Government. 

The bipartisan Hoover Commission in 1955 
Concluded control of the purse by the Con- 
gress has been impaired. Their report 
further states “under present procedures 
ae is 1 effective control over expenditures 

er the Co or th ve 
3 ngress e executi 

Gentlemen, this state of affairs Is an in- 
dictment, particularly, of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives where our Constitution placed 
Prime responsibility for fiscal management. 
8 Congress recognized the need of a legisia- 

ve budget by its adoption of the Reorgan!- 
zation Act of 1946, This act directed the Tax 
ye Appropriation Committees of both 

uses to report a legislative budget by Feb- 
Tuary 15 of each year. Since 1949, this section 
— the act has been wholly ignored. The 
allure on the part of our committees to com- 
Ply with this rule is not a willful one, I 
x lieve the present provision to be imprac- 
ical for a number of understandable reasons. 

The failure to report a legislative budget, 
` S Created this condition. The President's 
eset becomes the “bible” instead of being 
Feated as an advisory request for appropria- 

ns. Appropriations are influenced, com- 
usted with and controlled, in large measure, 

the President's budget. 
: The executive budget is compiled without 
he advice of Congress. We, thus, have the 
anomalous- situation where, the executive 
ranch. which does practically all spending, 
Writes Its own ticket in this field. 
are present resolution would mark the be- 
n nning of an attempt by this House to revise 
ts rules for the purpose of recapturing its 
Constitutional prerogatives. 
10 Adoption of this resolution would not give 
the force of law. The House, could super- 

Sede it at any time by voting expenditures 

Yond its limit of $65 billion. 

On the other hand, the adoption of this 
resolution would amount to more than a 

re expression of the will of this House. It 
would have an electrifying and salutary effect 
eos the spending forces in both the execu- 

ive and legislative branches of our Govern- 
Ment, It would enhance the prestige of this 
and restore confidence in Congress. 
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The adoption of a ceiling upon our annual 
expenditures would have a restraining influ- 
ence just as the debt limitation has had a 
beneficial effect upon the creation of addi- 
tional debt. 

Estimates of how much the present bud- 
get can be cut range from $1 billion to $10 
billion. I personally agree with Senator 
Byrn that $5 billion can be taken out of the 
budget without any loss to our defense po- 
tential, The amount of the limitation con- 
tained in this bill is immaterial. Certainly, 
this resolution-ought to be reported with 
an open rule, so that the House can make its 
own estimate of what our total expenditures 
for the next year, and the consequent taxes 
should be. 

I would suggest that all reference as to 
the disposition of any possible surplus be 
deleted from this resolution. It will only 
serve to create conflicts as to what taxes 
should be reduced and what amounts shall 
go toward debt reduction. Such language 
is diversionary from the main objective, that 
of limitation upon expenditures, 

This resolution needs bipartisan support 
both In this committee and on the floor. 
A substantial bloc of Republican Members 
are already committed to it. In accordance 
with tradition, I respectfully invite, spon- 
sorship of this resolution by some member 
of the majority party on this committee. 

This budget anticipates a surplus of $1.8 
billion. Two or 3 years ago, the budget 
estimates were off by about 84 billion. I 
believe the present estimates are over- 
optimistic. If the present rate of business 
decline continues, anticipated revenues could 
easily decrease $5 billion. Then instead of a 


$1.8 billion surplus, we would find ourselves 


saddled with an additional $3.2 billion debt. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no question 
of the dire need for a comprehensive reform 
in our fiscal affairs. Primacy in fiscal affairs 
rests with the House. Recommendations of 
rules and procedures to insure adequate fis- 
cal control is delegated to this committee, 

This is why I ask this committee to en- 
large the scope of these hearings to include 
a comprehensive study of procedures relat- 
ing to fiscal control: 

Although there are dozens of meritorious 
proposals being advocated, I would like to 
briefly suggest the following for your con- 
sideration: 

First. The creation of an additional Fi- 
nance Committee to be composed of senior 
ranking members of the Ways and Means 
and the Appropriations Committees, They 
would be charged solely with the respon- 
sibility of reporting a legislative budget. 
No appropriation bill would be in order 
until a legislative budget is adopted. Chair- 
manship to be alternated, each year, be- 
tween the chairmen of the two committees. 

At the present time the Appropriations 
Committee is free from the necessity of 
reporting tax measures. The legislative 
budget would require this committee to 
share in the responsibility of taxation. 

Second, We have too many reckless and 
spendthrift authorizations emanating from 
standing committees who escape the cor- 
responding burden of recommending taxes. 

(A) These loose authorizations might be 
discouraged by requiring all authorization 
bills to contain departmental estimates of 
costs. 

(B) Our rules should be amended to do 
away with packing our standing commit- 
tees with members who have a special in- 
terest in legislation before these commit- 
tees. This is the result not of any evil 
intent but the attempt to satisfy the re- 
quests of the Members themselves. 

For example, the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, of which I am a member, 
has a total membership of 31. The number 
of Members of Congress from the 17 recla- 
mation States is 98. They would be entitied 
to 22.5 percent of the committee member- 
ship or 7 members. 
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Instead of having 7 members, the recla- 
mation States have 21 members, or 67.7 per- 
cent of the membership, 

Due to political pressures, the legislation 
emanating from this committee cannot be 
representative of the whole body of the 
House. It would be contrary to human ex- 
perience to expect legislation from such a 
committee that is not partial to their sec- 
tional interests at the expense of the Nation 
at large. 

Other committees have equally serious and 
excessive imbalances of committee mem- 
berships which encourage excessive and spe- 
cial-interest expenditures. 

I have an attached sheet entitled “Sched- 
ule A“ which details the imbalance of rep- 
resentation on the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Third. As discussed by this committee at 
the last meeting, the Senate has almost 
made it a habit to increase House appro- 
priations. It has not yet acquired any ten- 
dencies toward increasing revenue bills. We 
should find some method of moderating 
thelr appropriation habits. 

We have too great a dispersal of appro- 
priating participation. We should find 
means by which we can couple the respon- 
sibilities of taxation in the same parties 
who are empowered to authorize and appro- 
priate. 

SCHEDULE A 


Example of imbalance of representation 
on Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs: 

Reclamation States, total number 17 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico. North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington Wyoming, and 
Texas. 


Total membership of Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 31 


Members of Committee From the 17 Recla- 
mation States, 21 

. ENcLE, California, 

. ASPINALL, Colorado. 

Rocers, Texas. 

. Prost, Idaho. 

EDMONDSON, Oklahoma. 

METCALF, Montana. 

. Sisk, California. 

. UDALL, Arizona. 

. RUTHERFORD, Texas. 

10. BARING, Nevada. 

11. ULLMAN, Oregon. 

12, Mruter, Nebraska. 

13. BERRY, South Dakota. 

14, Dawson, Utah. 

15. WESTLAND, Washington. 

16. Hosmer, California. 

17. Ruopes, Arizona, 

18. CHENOWETH, Colorado, 

19, UTT, California, 

20. THOMSON, Wyoming. 

21. Weaver, Nebraska. 


Ooan 


Total Number of Representatives From 17 
Reclamation States, 98 


2 

30 

4 

2 

6 

2 

4 

1 

2 

North Dakota 2 
Oklahoma 6 
Green cca nwaenseons 4 
South Dakota 2 
2 

6 

1 

22 

98 
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The percentage of Representatives from 17 
reclamation States of the total membership 
of House of Representatives (435) 18 22.5 
percent. 

Average membership on the committee 
would be 7 members. 

The percentage of Representatives (21) 
from the 17 reclamation States of the total 
membership of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee (31) is 67.7 percent. 

Actual membership on the committee is 
21 members. 

Thus, the reclamation States, having a 
special interest in legislation before the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, have 
an excessive representation amounting to 3 
times that of a normal or average representa- 
tion. 


Civil Defense Award for Springdale, 
Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Spring- 
dale, one of the fastest-growing com- 
munities in the Third District of Arkan- 
sas, was the site of a very successful civil- 
defense test in April of last year. As a 
result of this test, Springdale and Lee 
Wilcox, Springdale civil-defense direc- 
tor, have been given awards for the best 
civil-defense exercise conducted in the 
United States last year. The awards 
were given by the Valley Forge Founda- 
tion, Valley Forge, Pa. The city received 
a plaque, and Mr. Wilcox received a cash 
award of $100. 

Springdale deserves a lot of credit for 
working so well on this very vital defense 
exercise. We are proud of the city, and 
we are also very proud of Lee Wilcox, 
the local civil-defense director. A hand 
salute to all these folks, and to our State 
civil defense director, Owen Payne, who 
has contributed so much to the civil 
defense program in Arkansas, 

As a part of my remarks, I insert in the 
Recorp an article from the Arkansas 
Democrat of April 27, 1956, giving infor- 
mation about the civil-defense test exer- 
cise at Springdale: 

“REFUGEES” POURING INTO SPRINGDALE 
(By Bill Butler) 

SprRincpALE.—Geiger counters clicked and 
jet planes parted the clouds over Springdale 
today as civil defense workers showed the 
Nation how best to receive and care for 
thousands of “refugees” from an H-bomb 
attack. 

It was all make-believe in this north- 
west Arkansas city as the first Civil Defense 
Administration exercise of the year was con- 
ducted for civil defense officials from all over 
the Nation. 

But to the citizens of Springdale “Opera- 
tion Arkansas RFD (ready for disaster)" was 
serious business. They quickly demonstrated 
that they were capable of meeting the 
“emergency.” 

For purposes of the exercise it was as- 
sumed that Tulsa, Okla.. had been hit with 
an H-bomb and that radioactive dust or 
fall-out from a bomb cloud, had fallen over 
parts of northwest Arkansas. 

It was the duty of this city and its civil 
defense organization to serve as a reception 
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cented for “refugees” from Oklahoma and 
several northwest Arkansas cities. 


THREE THOUSAND STUDENTS INVOLVED 


The role of the “refugees” was played by 
more than 3,000 high school students from 
10 Arkansas cities, Those participating were 
from Rogers, Fayetteville, Gentry, Prairie 
Grove. Lincoln, Huntsville, Elkins, Green- 
land, West Fork, and Springdale. 

First-aid stations for the “injured” were 
set up in two churches, the medical clinic, 
the old city park and the football-practice 
field. 

Reception centers for the “refugees” were 
located in the high school field house and 12 
churches scattered throughout the city. 

The Rogers unit of the Arkansas National 
Guard set up a complete field kitchen in the 
old city park area to provide food for the 
“refugees” and ciyil-defense workers. 

School children taking part in the exer- 


cise arrived by bus on the outskirts of the 


city shortly before noon. The students, or 
“refugees,” were taken to the reception cen- 
ters or first-ald centers. 

Fifty students were bandaged by civil 
defense medical teams and put on stretchers 
for transfer to a railroad box car and air- 
planes to simulate being evacuated to Little 
Rock hospitals. 

Just after the noon hour a flight of jet 
fighters from the Arkansas Air National 
Guard passed over the city. About 30 min- 
utes later the first alert was sounded on the 
city’s disaster siren as a B-47 bomber 
swooped overhead. 

National Guard units cleared all people 
Off the streets in the downtown business 
district and members of the Springdale civil 
defense radioactive teams went to work, 
They thoroughly checked the district with 
Gelger counters in a mock detection of radio- 
active fallout. 

The mammoth parade of all types of 
equipment which could be pressed into serv- 
ice in the event of a disaster wound through 
the city streets to end the first national 
civil defense test for 1956. 

Civil defense demonstrations of first aid 
reecue work and fire work was conducted 
late this afternoon at the rodeo grounds. 


A PILOT STUDY 


Today's civil defense reception exercise 
here was described as a “pilot study” by 
regional civil defense officials. They said 
that similar tests will be held throughout 
the Nation during the week of September 9. 

Several National and State Civil Defense 
leaders were on hand to observe today's 
“Operation Arkansas RFD.” 

Edward Lyman represented the national 
office of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, He is the FCDA’s national director 
of public affairs. 

Observers from the regional civil defense 
office in Denton, Tex., were: Welcome W. Wil- 
son, regional administrator; Leslie Holland, 
Federal liaison officer; W. T. McMillan, op- 
erations officer, and Bill Rosch, regional civil 
defense official. 

Harold L. Goodwin, director of operations 
for the A-bomb tests at the Government 
proving grounds in Nevada, was here to ob- 
serve the exercise. His headquarters is in 
Washngton, D. C. 

Other Federal agencies represented were: 
Ed McDonald, regional director of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, Department 
of Labor; Karl Wallace, regional director of 
the General Services Administration, and 
James Bond, regional director of the Health, 
Education, and Welfare office. All are from 
Dallas, Tex. 


FAUBUS HEADS DELEGATION 


Governor Faubus headed the Arkansas 
delegation which included Owen Payne, Jr., 
State civil defense director, and Richard 
Holt, deputy State civil defense director. 
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Civil defense directors from several States 
were in the city today. 

They included William McGill of Texas 
and former president of the National Council 
of Civil Defense Directors; Gen. Frances 
Woolfrey, Louisiana; Marvin Smith, Mis- 
sourli; Ken Wood, Missouri deputy director, 
and Col, Tareyton, Florida, and Joe Morriss, 
Tulsa. 

In charge of Springdale's part of the day's 
activities was Lee Wilcox, Springdale civil 
defense director. 

Today’s civil defense exercise in Spring- 
dale is the second one ever held in the United 
States to test the civil defense organiza- 
tions of rural areas on preparations for the 
reception, care, and first aid of evacuees. 

The first exercise in the history of the 
Nation was held last May in Forrest City. 


How Tight Does the Administration Intend 
to Squeeze? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
léave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article, 
Money Jungle Is Closing in on Veterans, 
which appeared in the Miami Herald on 
Sunday, March 3, 1957. This article, by 
Mr. Robert F. Coll, calls attention to the 
serious dilemma facing veterans now in 
the market for GI home loans, 

The article follows: 

Money JUNGLE Is CLOSING IN ON VETERANS 
(By Robert F. Coll) 

WasHincton.—An administration official 
says the veteran armed with his GI home 
loan is equipped with only à “hunting 
license.” 

And at present, he explains, the license 18 
only good for rabbit hunting in the big game 
country of mortgage money. 5 

The Government, through the Veterans 
Administration, can merely stand back of 
the GI home loan. It cannot lend money 
except in rural areas where there is no pri- 
vate mortgage money. 

President Elsenhower has asked Congress 
to increase the interest rate on VA loans 
from the present 414 percent to 5. But the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee refused. 
It said it was not at all sure this would ac- 
complish the desired result of luring more 
mortgage money from banks and other lend- 
ing institutions into GI homes. 

Meantime, a number of developments have 
taken place. 2 

First, new home building starts in Janu- 
ary slumped to 11,000 all over the country— 
the lowest since the business recession of 
1954. 

Banks, led by the largest home loan insti- 
tutions in the Nation, have pulled more and 
more money out of the GI home-mortgage 
market. 

The banks, with a shortage of money to 
lend, felt they must place what's left in com- 
mercial loans, where it will bring better 
interest. 

Veterans themselves are seeking and ob- 
taining loans in fewer numbers, 

As of January 1957 only about one-quarter 
of the Nations 20 million veterans of World 
War IT and Korea have taken up the Govern- 
ment on its veterans’ home loan guaranty: 
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Some administration sources feel the slow- 
down in appraisals and applications means 
the average veteran has thrown up his hands 
on obtaining a GI loan even in areas where 
there still is enough private mortgage money 
to e around. -They simply have stopped 


Another theory in some administration 
Quarters is that the spiraling costs of real 
estate have priced many veterans out of the 
market, 

Builders cite rising costs of labor and 
n for the scarcity of low-cost hous- 
ng. 
Whatever the economie or political rea- 
Sons, there is little question that unless a 
Sharp change occurs building will continue 
to fall off along with loans, 


Taxpayments of Arabian American 
Oil Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES” 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 20. 1957, I addressed a letter to Mr. 
R. L. Keyes, president of the Arabian 
American Oil Co., commonly known as 

mco, concerning a statement I 
Made on the floor of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives the day before, in which I 
alleged that for the purposes of United 
States income taxes his corporation 
treats oil roxalty payments to the Saudi- 
Arabian Government as tax paid to a 

oreign government and therefore de- 
Guctible from income taxes due the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. My letter 
to Mr. Keyes is as follows: 
Frervary 20, 1957. 


Mr. R. L. Keres, 
President, Arabian American Oil Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

5 Mr. Keres: Yesterday, on the floor 
the House of Representatives, I made a 

statement alleging that for the purposes 

Of United States income taxes your cor- 

Poration treats ofl royalty payments to the 

Saudi-Arabian Government as tax paid to 

5 foreign government and therefore deduc- 

ble from income taxes due to the Gov- 
smment of the United States. 

PE view of the tremendous commitments 
economic and military aid made by our 
vernment to the Saudi-Arabian Govern- 

ment. which promise dollars and soldiers to 

Protect Saudi Arabla and the government 

= King Saud, it is extremely important for 

he American people to know ‘what part of 
1s tremendous investment in the Middle 
t flows back to the United States Treas- 

5 in the form ot taxes. They are footing 
tremendous bill and underwriting an obli- 

kation which may entail the lives of Ameri- 

can citizens. 

1 The American people, through their elec- 

è ve representatives, are expressing their good 

Pinan: in pledging economic and military aid 
© stabilize the conditions in the Middle 

t. It seems morally incumbent upon 
pe corporation, which is the principal 

. enefclary of this situation, to make clear 

intricacies of your erganization and 


your compliance with the spirit as well as 


the letter of the internal-revenue laws of | 


the United States. 
Our cooperation m this matter is very 
Much needed to clear up the record. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES A. VANIE, 
Member of Congress. 


In order that this matter may be fully 
considered by Members of Congress, I 
am submitting below a copy of a letter 
which I have received from Mr. R. L. 
Keyes, president of Arabian American 
Oil Co., in which he indicates that I have 
been misinformed with respect to the 
company’s royalty payments to the Saudi 
Arabian Government and their treat- 
ment for United States income-tax 
purposes. Following is the copy of the 
letter which I have received from Mr. 
Keyes: 

ARABIAN AMERICAN OIL CO., 
New York, N. Y., February 25, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES A. VANIK, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. Vantk; Your letter of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1957, and your statement on the 
floor of the House of Representatives on 
February 19, 1957, which has also come to 
my attention, indicates that you have been 
misinformed with respect to the company’s 
royalty payments to the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment and their treatment for United 
States income-tax purposes. 

The rayalties which the company is ob- 
ligated to pay under its concession agree- 
ment with the Saudi Arabian Government. 
and which it has paid since its production of 
oll in Saudi Arabia began, have been used 
only as deductions in computing net Income 
in the company's United States income tax 
returns, They have never been applied as 
a credit or deduction from the income tax 
itself. I am informed that they cannot be. 

Since 1950, when the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment enacted certain income-tax laws, 
the company has paid. in addition to the 
stipulated royalties, the income taxes im- 
posed by those laws. These income taxes 
have been applied as a foreign tax credit 
against the United States income tax in 
accordance with provisions of the internal- 
revenue laws which have been available 
to all kinds of United States industries 
operating abread under a policy which was 
first pronounced in the Revenue Act of 1918. 
These provisions have remained substan 
tially undisturbed in principle since that 
time and are now contained in sections 90) 
through 905 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954. 

Thus, it Is only the income taxes which 
this company pays to the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment, and not the royalty, which is 
credited against the United States income 
tax. This complies, not only with the letter 
of the internal-revenue laws of the United 
States, but with the spirit of those laws. 
which for nearly 40 years have evidenced a 
clear purpose to relieve United States indus- 
try operating abroad from the discrimina- 
tion which would inevitably result if it were 
subject to local taxation in addition to the 
income taxes of the United States, 


Sincerely, z 
R. KEYES. 


In my letter to Mr. Keyes and in my 
statement on the floor, I made an un- 
fortunate use of words in stating that the 
corporation treated the oil-royalty pay- 
ments to the Saudi Arabian Government 
as a tax paid to a foreign government. 
What I should more properly have stated 
was that the arrangement between the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. and the Saudi 
Arabian Government was one which had 
undergone a change since 1950, in which 
the emphasis on royalty payments was 
minimized in favor of an increase in 
taxes by the Saudi Arabian Government. 
The increased taxes arranged to be paid 
the Saudi Arabian Government in lieu 


of higher royalties could be used as a 


deduction by the Arabian-American Oil 
Co. on income taxes due the United 
States, There are apparently friendly 
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relationships between our Government 
and the Government of Saudi Arabia, 
but this relationship does not approxi- 
mate the relationship between the 
Arabian-American Oil Co. and the Saudi 
Arabian Government, which is one of 
close partnership in oil and oil profits. 

It has come to my attention that the 
income-tax payments of the Arabian- 
American Oil Co. to our Government 
during recent years have become sub- 
stantially below expectations, primarily 
because of the development of a deal be- 
tween the Saudi Arabian Government 
and the Arabian-American Oil Co., 
which provided increased income-tax 
payments to the Saudi Arabian Gov- 
ernment in lieu of increased royal- 
ties. In this way, the Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co. reduces tax-payments 
to the United States in the sum of 
any amounts paid to the Saudi Ara- 
bian Government as an income tax. 
It is indeed paradoxical that while Amer- 
ican income taxes defend Saudi Arabia, 
King Saud assesses income taxes to pro- 
vide friendly American corporations 
with handy deductions on American 
taxes. 

I want to take this opportunity to re- 
state the importance and the need of a 
public disclosure of the devotion to in- 
come-tax responsibilities of American 
corporations deeply involved in Saudi 
Arabian oil. The American people have 
pledged their good faith, their economic 
and military aid to guarantee the in- 
tegrity of their oil contracts. They have 
a vital interest in knowing the practical 
application of our internal-revenue laws 
with respect to these extraordinary 
operations. 


Anniversary of Hungarian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today, from all corners in the world, 
people will gather in churches and else- 
where to pay tribute to the valiant Hun- 
garians who celebrate in their hearts 
the 109th anniversary of Hungarian In- 
dependence. Hungary was founded in 
897 A. D. and became a Christian coun- 
try in 1000 A. D. As we recall history 
we know that the Turks occupied the 
country from the 15th century for 150 
years. It is interesting to note that the 
desire for freedom lived in the hearts of 
these freedom fighters even while under 
the yoke of the Turks. In the 13th cen- 
tury they got a bill of rights which was 
similar to the Magna Carta which the 
British received at Runnymede, in 1215, 
though the Hungarians did not get this 
until around 1272. 

I wish the Recor to reflect my sin- 
cere hope that the Hungarians will soon 
again know the freedom for which they 


“have so courageously fought recently, 


It is a sad but yet an inspiring thing to 
know the youth of Hungary have and 
are keeping alive the spirit of freedom 
despite heavy odds. Those of us who 
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have not known the struggle the Hun- 
garian patriots have experienced can 
certainly look to these brave people and 
be filled with admiration, respect, and a 
genuine affection. 


The Metropolitan Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, per- 
haps the major phenomenon of our 
times is the unprecedented growth of our 
metropolitan areas. Our population is 
increasing at a rate that has confounded 
the experts, and most of it is concentrated 
in some one-hundred-and-seventy-odd 
metropolitan complexes, whose spread, 


unless directed and controlled, will invite 


chaos in the not-too-distant future. 

All over this country, local officials are 
overwhelmed with problems that they 
have neither the tools nor the authority 
to solve. 

Fortunately, a tremendous amount of 
thought and study is going into the mat- 
ter, both by official and unofficial agen- 
cies, at the local, State and Federal levels. 
Last week I introduced a bill, H. R. 5565, 
which would create a commission to 
study the problem from the national 
viewpoint, and suggest guidelines for its 
solution at the State and local levels 
where, of course, it must be solved. 


Several of our great newspapers have 
rendered a tremendous public service by 
calling attention to the problem in their 
news columns, among them being the 
New York Times and the Rochester 
Times Union. During the past week, the 
Courier Express of Buffalo has published 
an excellent and comprehensive series of 
articles analyzing the problem as it af- 
fects the great Buffalo metropolitan area, 
and suggesting steps that must be taken 
to unlimber local government, free it 
from the rigidities of the past, and make 
it flexible enough to meet the needs of 
the present and the future, 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recor, the 
first two articles of this excellent series: 
New PROBLEMS ARISE WITH SUBURBS’ GROWTH 


(Staff reporters of the Courier-Express 
have prepared a series of stories, of which 
this is the first, setting forth problems of 
urban living resulting from rapid growth of 
Erie County.) 

Tom Jones sat by helplessly one night and 
watched his suburban home burn to the 
ground. Jones, who discovered the fire 
shortly after it started, had called the fire 
department. 

Unfortunately he lived near the boundary 
of a fire district and he called the wrong 
company. By the time the mixup was 
straightened out and the right company ar- 
rived, it was too late to save the house. 

Bob Smith had an important series of 
conferences in Buffalo. He left his East Au- 
rora home in what should have been plenty 
of time. But unfortunately, it had snowed 
the night before. 
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Smith began creeping toward downtown 
Buffalo. The farther he went, the heavier 
the traffic and the slower the progress, 

By the time he had inched through over- 
crowded streets to his office, a big chunk of 
his important business day had been wasted. 
He had lost time. He had lost money. And 
he had lost his temper. 

PROBLEM: GROWTH IN SUBURBS 


Bill Thompson and his wife spent several 
hundred dollars and countless hours fixing 
up the basement of their Snyder home, trans- 
forming it into a fine playroom. They laid 
tile on the floor and equipped the room 
with good furniture. 

Then the rains came. Their yard was 
flooded and their sewer backed up. The 
Thompson furniture was ruined and water 
seeped under the newly laid tile. Their 
time, money, and plans went down the drain 
with the receding water. 

Those particular things may not have hap- 
pened to those specific persons in exactly 
that way. But the examples are typical, 
not of what could happen, but of what is 
happening here in varying degrees of serious- 
ness virtually every day. They are sympto- 
matic of Erie County today. Jones and 
Smith and Thompson are victims of the 
same municipal malady: The Topsy-like 
urban growth in the county. 

Buffalo has burst its seams. It can't con- 
tain the urban population of the region, 
serving in the manner urbanites want to be 
served. The people are looking for some- 
thing more than they can get in the city, 
And they have flocked to the suburbs to 
get it. 

Towns and villages have had to accom- 
modate the disgorged population at a rate 
far faster than they had anticipated, far 
faster than they were prepared for. 

Buffalo on the other hand was for more 
than 100 years geared to expansion. It must 
now readjust itself to a static population. 
Some experts have suggested it may be a 
declining one by 1975. 

But the people who remain in the city 
and those who are moving in from other 
areas expect urban services to continue and 
to improve. To them, those services are 
& part of city living. They will not tolerate 
reduced services simply because the city's 
position in the expanding community is be- 
ing altered. 

. MORE SERVICES IN SUBURBS 


On the other hand, the families who 
moved to the suburbs want those urban 
services in their new homes. They weren't 
moving away from the city to do with less. 

They moved to improve their living stand- 
ards. In their new homes they want more, 
not less, than they were getting in the city. 

They want the quiet surroundings, the 
extra space, the cleanliness, the good schools, 
the all-around gracious living associated with 
suburban life. But with it they want water, 
sewers, improved streets, street lights, ade- 
quate fire protection, quick transportation 
to the city by car or bus. 

They want it now. And they want it with- 
out having to pay taxes very much higher 
than the people in the city pay. In far 
too many cases, they haven't found it. 

SEWERS AND SCHOOLS 


They have found the good schools but with 
them they have found overcrowding and 
part-time sessions. They have found sewer 
facilities but they have found some woefully 
inadequate in times of emergency. They 
have found extra space in their homes and 
yards but they have found highways jammed 
with bumper-to-bumper traffic. They have 
demanded these things be improved. 

It's quite an order, and one which the 
towns and villages have done their best to 
fill. Within their limits, they have filled it 
well, The villages have extended their sery- 
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ices to the limit—even to the annexation of 
adjacent areas. The towns themselves have 
nearly 1,000 special-seryice districts to pro- 
vide the services in the unincorporated areas. 
SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 

But special districts have their limits and 
disadvantages as our fictional friends Jones 
and the Thompsons found. And the heavy 
additional traffic on the streets and highways 
in the county have caused problems com- 
plicated by uncoordinated efforts of highway 
departments on various levels of government, 
as Smith discovered, 

No one is directly to blame for the present 
situation. No one has been really derelict 
in his duty. And for what consolation it's 
worth, Erie County is no worse off—it may 
even be better—that most other urban areas 
in the Nation. 

Something must be done, though. The 
problem is a big one and getting even bigger- 
In an effort to define the scope of the prob- 
lem, the staff of the Courier-Express has pre- 
pared a series of articles to explain what we 
are facing and to point up ways of meeting 
the problem. 


Op BORDERS IMPEDE VITAL Services 


(This is the second in a series of articles 
which will discuss the problems posed by the 
growth of Erie County.) 

What to do about mushrooming suburban 
growth is strictly a problem of our times— 
at least as far as Erie County is concerned. 
In 1900, when Buffalo was preparing for the 
Pan-American Exposition which was in- 
tended—in part, at least—to glorify Buffalo, 
the suburbs played practically no part in the 
thinking. 

The population outside the city was only 
81,300, compared with 352,387 in the city 
itself. And those who lived outside Buffalo 
either were residents of Incorporated villages 
(there were no other cities then) or farmers. 
No one worried about town streets, sewers. 
planning, law enforcement, or any of the 
other problems facing us today. 

That situation continued through World 
War I. The population in the county out- 
side Buffalo increased only 23,971 between 
1900 and 1910 while Buffalo was growing by 
71,328. In the next decade, the outlying por- 
tions added only 22,643 while the city was 
adding 83,060. 

But after World War I, with the birth of 
the automobile age, the towns started grow- 
ing—first in the sections right next to the 
city and gradually into the second ring of 
towns. The towns of Amherst, Cheektowag4, 
Hamburg, and West Seneca more than dou- 
bled their populations in the 10 years ending 
in 1930. Tonawanda doubled it and then 
doubled it again in the same period. 

The population growth outside Buffalo 
nearly matched that of the city during the 
1920-30 period—the first time in history 
that happened. The city added 66.301 per- 
sons, less than in the previous decade, while 
the remainder of the county added 61,419, 
nearly three times as much as In the 10-year 
period ending in 1920. 


TOWN EFFORTS MADE 


The towns immediately surrounding Buf- 
falo tried to meet the problem, They in- 
stalled sewers, assessing the cost of the im- 
provement against the benefitted property, 
with little regard for ability to pay. The 
process nearly bankrupted the property 
owners when the depression hit in 1929. 
The towns added streets and schools and 
bullt up police forces in many cases. But 
they didn’t plan for orderly growth. They 
had no community planning agencies and 
their zoning and subdivision regulations 
were rudimentary. 

In the depression decade the surging pop- 
ulation was cut off almost as fast as it had 
grown. Between 1930 and 1940 the popula- 
tion of the county outside Buffalo grew only 
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29,144. But that was far faster than it grew 
Buffalo, The city’s increase was only 
2.828. 
This was the time for planning. for con- 
Solidating, for laying the foundations for the 
future, But in the 1930's no one was abso- 
lutely sure there was going to be any future. 
And even those who were optimistic barely 
Managed to keep their heads above water. 
They weren't about to go out and make vast 
expenditures for future growth. 

Then came World War II and a new birth 
ot confidence. It became obvious that things 
Were going to boom after the war. Housing 

going to be short. People were going to 
be demanding consumer goods. Expansion 
Was expected. But many people having been 
burned once, weren't in the mood for buying 
& pig in a poke as far as expansion went. 

They figured the sewers and improvements 

at were already in, the developments that 
had been placed there in the 1920's in antici- 
Pation of the growth that never came, would 

Sufficient to take care of the immediate 
needs. State restrictions were tight. Plan- 
Ring was a new-fangled idea. And besides 
all that, there was no material available with 
which to do any work anyway. 

Doncha know there's a war on?“ was the 
stock answer for a man who wanted a white 
Shirt. If you couldn't get shirts, how could 
You get sewer pipes and concrete? 7 

So the war ended and all the other booms 

tory were mere bumps on the log of 
Prosperity compared with the spectacular 
Joyride we have experienced ever since. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, more than 100,600 per- 
Sons moved into the suburbs. Authorities 
pris 139,000 more have moved in since 


HOUSING BOOM 


In the postwar boom, people wanted homes. 
And with the help, in many cases, of GI 
ns, they got them. They got them in every 
Conceivable size and shape. Subdivision 
regulations and zoning ordinance which put 
minimum price on property improvements 
Might as well not have existed. You couldn't 
3 put up a cracker box for less than 
000 and that was the minimum price in 
many locations, The $10,000 minimums soon 
me equally worthless. 
With the growth came the realization that 
Sovernments which had seemed perfectly 
equate in the early 1900s and perfectly 
good— though pretty lax—in the 1920s simply 
< uld not cope with the current expansion 
hich spilled over town and municipality 
undaries as if they weren't there. 
They aren't there, except in a governmental 
But in that sense they are about as 
at as any fact could be. Services which 
ere needed where the population was were 
th med in by artificial boundaries, many of 
em established more than 100 years ago. 
1 So today we are working in Buffalo and 
fee in Clarence. Or we are living in Buf- 
= lo and working in Tonawanda, We go from 
Nee! homes in Orchard Park to spend an after- 
don in the Buffalo Zoo, driving over West 
neca, Cheektowaga and Buffalo Streets to 
Bet there. We turn on our water in our home 
a; Amherst and get Water Authority, Tona- 
anda or Buffalo water, depending on what 
€ of day it ls and how big the demand has 
n. We let the water out of the drain in 
tial home in West Seneca and it goes out 
Se Ough a local sewer system, the Buffalo 
dace Authority system or into a septic tank, 
ne on which side of the road we live 


BOUNDARIES IN WAY 


We find many of our services hemmed in 
gn hedged by those artificial boundaries 
ch still are fine for many local purposes 
Pig. Which are only in the way when it comes 
Providing us with the services we need in 


most eme! — 
Bible cost, ent way and at the lowest pos 
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High Court Boots Football 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent Supreme Court decision claiming 
that football is a business, and refusing 
to reverse a decision that professional 
baseball is a sport, has created untold 
confusion in the sports ranks of our 
country, not only to the owners of teams 
in the National Football League, but also 
players, sports editors and writers, and 
sportsmen in professional football and in 
all other sports. All, at present, are 
greatly confused. 

I believe that this point is aptly ex- 
pressed in an editorial which appeared 
in the Johnstown Tribune-Democrat on 
Saturday, March 17, by George S. 
Cooper, sports editor, entitled “High 
Court Boots Football.” 

Mr. Cooper is well known, not only in 
Johnstown, Pa., but throughout organ- 
ized and amateur baseball, and in all 
other fields of sports, as an outstanding 
editor. I believe this editorial will be 
of genuine interest, not only to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, but to all interested 
individuals. 

Hon Court Boots FOOTBALL 

The Supreme Court dealt the National 
Football League a staggering blow this week 
when the high tribunal ruled that profes- 
sional football is not exempt from the Fed- 
eral antitrust laws. 

The NFL had contended that it was en- 
titled to the same exemptions as enjoyed by 
professional baseball. The court, however, 
said no.“ by a 6-3 verdict. 

Consequences of the decision will be far 
reaching in pro football, It will affect the 
NFL's reserve clause, patterned after the 
reserve clause in baseball contracts, and 
it casts graye doubts upon the legality 
of the league's draft system. 

Why, then, is baseball exempt? How come 
baseball holds special privileges which are 
denied football and boxing and all other pro- 
fessional sports? These questions were 
raised generally after last Mondays de- 
cision. < 

There are technical differences between 
the football draft and the baseball draft. 
Neither are the contract reserve clauses 
exactly identical. 

The chief distinction, however, as we see 
it from the court’s latest decision, is that 
baseball acquired an exempt status 35 years 
ago and now the court doesn't want to re- 
verse itself. At that time professional sports 
operations were vastly different from today. 
Pro football in 1922 was not organized, Box- 
ing’s interstate activities 35 years ago were 
negligible. Chief Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes then ruled that baseball was a sport. 
not a business in the sense of the antitrust 
laws. If that distinguished jurist were liv- 
ing today he might have a different view- 
point. 

In 1922 there were no farm systems, no 
television and no radio. All of those things 
now are essential in the business of profes- 
sional baseball. 

Another baseball case reached the Supreme 
Court in 1953. The Court at that time recog- 
nized the changes that have taken place in 
30 years, but still was unwilling to set aside 
Justice Holmes’ famous decision, The high 
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tribunal said Congress could remove base- 
ball’s exemption by legislation if it saw fit. 
UP TO CONGRESS 

Congress, however, made no move and 
baseball still is exempt. - 

The Court broadly implied in the majority 
decision Monday that baseball also would be 
ruled subject to the antitrust laws if the 
Court were considering baseball for the first 
time, Speaking for the majority. Justice 
Tom Clark said, “were we considering the 
question of baseball for the first time upon 
a clean slate we would have no doubts.” 

The Supreme Court naturally is reluctant 
to reverse itself after having twice affirmed 
baseball's status, However, the Court again 
declared Monday that the 1922 decision and 
a 1953 decision adhering to it must yield to 
any congressional action.” 

WHAT ABOUT BASEBALL? 

Last Monday's Supreme Court decision 
threw pro football for a loss. And it didn't 
do pro baseball any good, either. 

The major baseball leagues unquestion- 
ably will be under heavler pressure to main- 
tain their privileged, exempt status. There 
may be a wave of public opinion against 
this apparent discrimination. Congress, of 
course, is susceptible to public sentiment. 
If the popular demand is strong enough, 
Congress will remove. baseball's exemption. 

Major league baseball is, as a matter of 
Teality and fact, far more extensively en- 


- gaged in interstate business than either foot- 


ball or boxing. 


The High Court still holds, however, that 
baseball Is a sport, not a business, 

To a casual observer professional baseball 
may be principally a sport. But anyone who 
has tried to operate ‘a minor league club 
knows that professional baseball is a ruth- 
less, cold-blooded business. 

No minor club can operate these days 
without the sanction of the majors. For 
example, Johnstown won't have baseball this 
year. The New York Giants last fall de- 
cided to drop the Johnnies from their farm 
system. No other major club: wants Johns- 
town. So, we're through. 

Why? Simply because the big leagues 
have a virtual corner on professional ball 
players. And the antitrust laws don't apply, 
the Supreme Court says. 


Hungarian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14,1957 . 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
traordinary heroism which patriotic 
Hungarians have sown in their recent 
fight against tyranny has electrified the 
free world, and has endeared them to all 
lovers of freedom. It is interesting that 
these important and startling events 
have their counterpart in the great 
events of 1848. In March of that year, 
when revolutionary waves were sweep- 
ing Europe, the Hungarians revolted 
against the Austrian autocracy. AS a 
result, Hungary became, just 109 years 
ago, what was essentially an independ- 
ent state. That day became a landmark 
in Hungary’s history, and March 13 has 
ever since been celebrated as the Hun- 
garian Independence Day. 
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The events of 1848 bear close resem- 
blance to those of last November. In 
both instances the Hungarians fought 
bravely for high principles. The inde- 
pendence they achieved is now a mere 
memory. But it stands for the hopes 
and greatness of the Hungarian people. 
I gladly join them in the celebration of 
this solemn and memorable day, the 
Hungarian Independence Day, 


Fifty-Fifty Law Holds Ocean Freight 
Rates Down and Expedites Agriculture 
Surplus Disposal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
50-50 shipping law—also known as Pub- 
lic Law 664, the Cargo Preference Act— 
which provides that at least 50 percent 
of Government-sponsored cargoes shall 
be shipped in American-flag vessels, has 
proved its worth not only to our mer- 
chant marine but also to the farm seg- 
ment of our economy. This may come 
as a surprise to some of our agriculture 
and foreign-aid friends who have vigor- 
ously opposed the 59-50 legislation be- 
cause they do not understand it. 

The bill was designed to furnish car- 
goes for American-flag ships many of 
which would now have been laid up but 
for the legislation, according to testi- 
mony by the United States Maritime Ad- 
ministration. Those who alleged that 
it would cost the Government more to 
ship 50 percent of its relief cargoes and 
agriculture surplus cargoes on American 
ships than on foréign ships are being 
proved to have been in error—as the 
proponents of the legislation indicated 
would be the case. The opponents were 
in error also when they said that the 
50-50 law would hinder the agriculture 
surplus disposal program. 

In the first place, American liner serv- 
ices charge the same rate as foreign liner 
services because they are governed by 
international conference agreements. 
Thus, there was no additional expense 
when United States liner services were 
used. The American tramp ship nor- 
mally charges a higher rate than does the 
foreign tramp ship, but the difference is 
only a small percentage of the total 
freight paid by the Government and is 
far exceeded by the income tax which the 
Government collects from the ship oper- 
ator who is permitted to stay in business 
by the 50-50 law. The general benefits 
to our economy by keeping some of our 
freight dollars in our own economic blood 
stream need not even be considered for 
purposes of this discussion. Nor do we 
need to discuss the national defense 
benefits from maintaining a strong 
American merchant marine. 

Secondly, the 50-50 law has kept world 
rates down for the carriage of Govern- 
Taent-sponsored cargoes. During the 
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current shortage of world shipping, 
caused in part by the Suez Canal situa- 
tion, world rates would have skyrocketed 
had it not been for the 50-50 law. 

How does this happen? ‘The 50-50 
law provides that at least 50 percent of 
Government-sponsored cargoes shall be 
carried cn American-flag ships if avail- 
able at fair and reasonable rates. Pur- 
suant to this law the Maritime Admin- 
istration establishes fair and reasonable 
rates for United States flag commercial 
vessels which participate in the program. 
In other words, a ceiling is set beyond 
which United States-flag ship rates for 
carrying Government-sponsored cargoes 
cannot go. This tends to set a ceiling 
also for foreign-flag vessels which would 
normally take advantage of international 
ship shortages and charge all the traffic 
would bear. If foreign-flag vessels wish 
to participate in carrying our foreign- 
relief cargoes and agriculture surplus 
cargoes their rates must be in line with 
those established by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. If during a period of ship 
shortages, they seek to pressure our 
Government into paying higher rates by 
not making their foreign ships avail- 
able for our cargoes, the Government 
could obtain needed-shipping space by 
breaking out ships from its reserve fleet. 
This it has done. The net effect has 
been to keep the rates down on Govern- 
ment-sponsored cargoes. 

How much money the Government has 
saved as a result of 50-50 is, of course, 
a matter for conjecture. Some idea may 
be gained from a news item quoting Col. 
Arthur Syran, ICA Director of Transpor- 
tation. He was quoted as saying that in 
the grain trade from the North Atlantic 
to Antwerp-Rotterdam. there were no 
American-flag ships available and the 
rates rose 58 percent. He was also 
quoted as saying that on a certain grain 
fixture ICA had paid an 88-percent in- 
crease in rates. 

Under Public Law 480 the disposal 
abroad of $3 billion worth of our surplus 
agricultural products was authorized. As 
a general rule of thumb, ocean transpor- 
tation costs under normal circumstances 
would run less than 2 percent. Thus, 
the cost of transporting overseas $3 bil- 
lion worth of agricultural surpluses would 
run about $60 million. Any substantial 
increase in ocean freight rates would 
amount to quite a sizable sum. 

In addition to acting as a ceiling on 
ocean freight rates, it should also be 
noted that the 50-50 law has in effect 
helped to expedite the agricultural sur- 
plus-disposal program. Without the law 
there is no question but that the whole 
program not only would have been at the 
mercy of skyrocketing foreign rates, but 
would have bogged down for lack of ves- 
sels to carry the cargoes. Because Amer- 
ican ships have been available at fair 
and reasonable rates the agricultural 
surplus-disposal program has operated 
on schedule. As a matter of fact it is an- 
ticipated that the general authority 
under Public Law 480 will be increased by 
an additional $1 billion in this Congress. 

Only through the existence of an 
American merchant marine could our 
farmers and agricultural groups find as- 
surance of service and protection from 
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excessive rates in seeking to serve thelr 
international markets. I sincerely 

that there will be no ill-advised attempts 
in this Congress to scuttle the 50-50 law 
which has proved to be both fair and 
beneficial. — 


Tribute to a Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to etxend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Rrcorp the following 
remarks made by Col. Raymond G 
Davis, United States Marine Corps, 
CMH. The occasion was the presenta- 
tion of a portrait to Mrs. Emma Kelly. 
the mother of Pfc. John D. Kelly, Home- 
stead, Pa., who valiantly gave his life 
Korea and who was posthumo 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. The entire community of Home- 
stead was on hand to honor this great 
hero on February 28, 1957. 

The Homestead School Board is to be con- 
gratulated on its presentation of a portrait 
to honor the late Pfc, John D. Kelly, here in 
the school from which he graduated. 

It is most fitting that this ceremony is be- 
ing conducted here. 

This school is one of the symbols of a great 
people who value liberty and freedom 
expression above all else and who have won 
and maintained our liberty through deeds 
sacrifice and heroism akin to those of the 
young man whose memory we are noW 
honoring. 

No country can rise higher than the in- 
telligence, moral and spiritual development 
of its citizens. 

We have founded our country upon the 
basic principle that its citizens will be en- 
lightened and will be clean in morals and 
chaste in manners. 

Many times we are able to find ideals upon 
which we can gage our lives. 

These ideals are ofttimes associated with 
our heroes. 

For many of us for a long time heroes were 
people we read about in books. 

History had recorded their illustrious 
deeds, the years had given them grandeur, 
but time in rendering their heroics had left 
their likenesses a little hazy. 

We would applaud our heroes, cherish 
them, take their’ accomplishments for our 
standard, but we could never feel close t? 
them. 

Here in Pennsylvania you have given to 
our country many of these heroes in thé 
past. Here area few: 

Anthony Wayne fought with Washington 
and distinguished himself at Germantown. 

Admiral Perry—not born here, but 2 
Pennsylvanian by choice—was a hero of thé 
naval battles of 1812. 

General McClellan served in the Mexican 
War and later commanded the Union Forces 
in 1861 and 1862. 

Tasker Bliss serevd in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and rose to be Chief of Staff of the 
Army. 

Peyton March served in the Philippines in 
the Spanish-American War and rose to be 
Chief of Staff of the Army following General 

Those heroes we find are statues in our 
parks, headings in our textbooks, contribu- 
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pete our heritage, who are quoted, honored, 


We reyere them at a dim and misty dis- 
de, but we do not really know them as 
viduals. 

Now those things have changed. 

We live in an era of crisis when courageous 
u and women must race to meet the chal- 

e of every day that dawns. 

m e heroes of these demanding days are 
en and women we know. 

The boys and girls who have grown up in 
Own lifetime and in our lives. 

panes have walked our streets, played in our 

— learned their lessons in our 

zi Oois, prayed in our churches, romped in 
ur parks, played ball on our corner lots. 
Jack Kelly unlike the heroes of the past 
as a man known to Homestead. 

lived here among you. 

ien D. Kelly exemplified all the finer 

ings we strive tor as a standard upon which 
Bage our lives. 
How did he become the man he was? 

ch O whom are we indebted for his great 

aracter? 
First we owe a debt to his family. 
e real honored guest here today is the 

— ther of the young man whose deeds of 
urage and sacrifice have occasioned this 

mony, 

toe early guidance and her strong charac- 

Were reflected in her heroic son. 

von y her sense of grief over the loss of her 

the be mellowed by the memory of the heroic 
é nner of his going, and by the great honor 

has brought on all about him, 

neigh are indebted also to his friends, his 

trie bors, his counselors, and to all who con- 

uted toward his development. 

Sie day to day contacts he made, his 

all Ndly associations, the games he played: 

these played a part in his growth. 
is school contributed greatly also. 
thei teachers and counselors, his coaches, 
acllities for study and development of 
ideas and ideals. 

hia is remembered as a fine student, and 
10 Who played basketball on your cham- 

nship team, prior to his graduation in 


1943. 
55 then attended Arizona State College 
or to entering the Marine Corps. 
Join © war in Korea was a year old when he 
ed. 
8 completing his basic training at 
San Tsland he was transferred to Camp 
teton on the west coast for combat 
ning prior to joining the First Marine 
on in Korea, 
eftece War there was a stalemate in overall 
Nate but there was a very real, serious 
front for many positions over much of the 
igs unit was in the middle of some of the 
dicatat fighting on the Korean front as in- 
hea ed by the fact that more than 3,000 
o Mortar and artillery shells were fired 
his area on the day of his heroic action. 
chin Unit was under direct fire from ma- 
nad eguns and was being hit by hand gre- 
es. 
Es Was the kind of situation which can only 
Saved by the presence of a man who can 
20 above the rest and lead the way to 


Fortunately in many dire situations 
soushout our history we have always had 
= a man to appear. 
tn aa this battle, which was going very badly 
Ben Jack Kelly was to be that man. 


© had been a radio operator. 


Seeln 
Obtain fe how desperate the situation was he 


Permission and left his radio in the 
Participan mr Marine so he could better 
Positions in the assault on the enemy key 
manne a letter from Jack Kellys com- 
to Nan Officer in Korea which I would like 
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Arcapra, CALIF., February 21, 1957. 

Dear Mas. Kr: The words of a citation 
can never serve to describe the true value 
of deeds performed by such men as your son. 
His heroic conduct and action will never 
be forgotten by the men of my command. 

The morning of May 28, 1952, is a vivid 
memory for me and all of the men who 
served with me. Aside from the courageous 
conduct of your son in the face of hostile 
action, his great sacrifice has served an even 
greater purpose. The immediate effect of 
his performance on that morning was to in- 
spire the men of my platoon into numerous 


individual acts of bravery that enabled us to 


accomplish our mission against the numeri- 
cally superior enemy force. 

The enduring effects of that morning will 
be to serve as inspiration to all of the men 
in my platoon in the conduct of their lives. 
It is a deed that will long be remembered 
and always discussed when we are able to 
rendezvous around the country. I will al- 
ways consider it an honored privilege to have 
served and directed men of the United States 
Marine Corps and especially to have deen 
associated with your son on May 28, 1952. 

More important, the men of my pla oon. 
who are the fathers of today, will utilize the 
memory of your son in demonstrating to 
their sons the values so important in the lives 
of the leaders of tomorrow—courage, initia- 
tive, leadership, and self-sacrifice. 

It is very pleasing to me to know that the 
memory of your son will be commemorated 
in the school which must have contributed 
so heavily in molding the character and per- 
sonality of this great young American. 

I regret that the distance of miles will keep 
me from attending this memorial service, 
but can assure you that my prayerful 
thoughts and memories will be directed to 
Homestead, Pa., on the occasion of this sery- 
ice. It is my hope that I will be able to 
visit you and witness this portrait at an 
early date. 

Sincerely, 
Howann L. Srers. 


Quoting from his citation for the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor: 

“Fearlessly charging forward in the face of 
a murderous hail of machinegun fire and 
hand grenades, he initiated a daring attack 
against a hostile strongpoint and personally 
neutralized the position, killing two of the 
enemy. 

“Unylelding In the face of heavy odds, he 
continued forward and singlehandedly as- 
saulted a machinegun bunker. 

“Although painfully wounded, he bravely 
charged the bunker and destroyed it, killing 
three of the enemy. e 

“Courageously continuing his one-man as- 
sault, he again stormed forward in a valiant 
attempt to wipe out a third bunker and 
boldly delivered pointblank fire into. the 
aperture of the hostile emplacement. 

“Mortally wounded by enemy fire while 
carrying out this heroic action, Private First 
Class Kelly, by his great personal valor and 
aggressive fighting spirit, inspired his com- 
rades to sweep on, overrun and secure the 
objective. 

“His extraordinary heroism in the face of 
pimost certain death reflects the highest 
credit upon himself and enhances the finest 
traditions of the United States Naval Service. 

“He gallantly gave his life for his country. 

“Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
“The President of the United States.” 


To recall and recognize his deeds of hero- 
ism is not only to honor John D. Kelly, but 
to strengthen our own resolution to be 
worthy of the example he has set. 

Few of us will ever approach his bravery 
but we can at least keep alive in ourselves 
and instill in our children those standards 
and traditions of unselfish devotion to great 
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principles which make men and nations 
great. 

We can honor Jack Kelly more fittingly by 
dedicating ourselves to the task of making 
our country the kind of place for which he 
and others like him would be proud to have 
given their lives. 

The heroism of this young Marine gives 
new meaning to our heritage of courage. 

Today, we pay tribute to Pfc. John D. Kelly, 
not as a man whose heartbeat has been 
stilled, but as another great and brave Penn- 
sylvantan whose heart beats on in the great 
heartbeat of freedom. 


The Pros and Cons of Health and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF ‘REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, last week I received a report pub- 
lished by the Washington office of the 
American Medical Association. It con- 
tains statistics of vital interest to those 
people who discuss the pros and cons of 
health and welfare issues. 

The report follows: 

Cost or MEDICAL CARE In THE UNITED STATES 

When the various parts that go into the 
Nation's health bill each year are added up, 
the total is staggering. Estimates of private 
and public spending include the cost of 
everything from patent medicine and tooth- 
paste to surgeons’ fees, Private care for the 
country in 1955 was placed at $11.2 billion, 
while public care (Federal, State, and local) 
was estimated at $3.9 billion. The following 
figures for private care costs are for 1955: 
$3.4 billion for physicians’ charges: $3.7 bil- 
lion for hospital charges: $2.3 billion for 
charges for drugs and appliances; $1.8 billion 
for other charges, including nursing, etc. 5, 

HEALTH AND MEDICAL RESOURCES 


The medical plant“ that provides the 
country with the finest care of any nation 
is equally impressive when viewed statisti- 
cally. In one area, that of medical-school 
graduates, bare statistics fail to tell the 
whole story. They do not, for instance, re- 
flect the increased utilization of physicians’ 
skills and the advance of medical knowledge 
in treatment of patients. 

Two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
five hundred and seventy-nine physicians in 
United States in January 1956; 1.604. 000 hos- 
pital beds in United States in 1955; 430,000 
professional nurses in 1955; 300,000 practical 
nurses, attendants, nurses’ aids in 1955; 4,735 
medical-school graduates in 1930; 5,275 med- 
ical-school graduates in 1940; 6,135 medical- 
school graduates in 1950; 6,845 medical- 
school graduates in 1956. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE 


Another development of great importance 
in the furnishing of medical care has been 
the growth of voluntary health insurance. 
Twenty years ago the number of persons cov- 
ered by some form of health insurance was 
only 1.5 million. When the drive was on for 
compulsory health insurance in 1949, just 
over 50 million persons were covered by vol- 
untary insurance. Organized medicine con- 
tended then that voluntary coverage would 
expand, thus obviating the need for Govern- 
ment insurance. The following figures prove 
this was a good estimate of the situation: 
110 million persons now covered for hospital 
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charges; 92 million persons now covered for 
physicians’ charges for surgery; 55 million 
persons now covered for physicians’ medical 
charges in hospitals; 10 million persons now 
covered for physicians’ home and office call 
charges; 10 million persons now covered for 
major medical expenses (catastrophic) com- 
pared with 1,200,000 covered in 1953. 
HEALTH BILLS INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS 


National legislators have not held back on 
the sponsoring of many health and medical 
bills. They cover just about every phase of 
medicine and human welfare. Most of them, 
of course, never get past committees. But 
as an indicator of the growing interest in 
health legislation these figures on bills intro- 
duced are illuminating: 250 measures, 
1951-52, 82d Congress; 407 measures, 1953-54, 
83d Congress; 571 measures, 1955-56, 84th 
Congress. 
POTENTIAL BENEFICIARIES OF FEDERAL MEDICINE 
Some of the greatest activity in the health 
field has involved laws and amendments to 
laws that widen the scope of medical care for 
Federal beneficiaries. The very latest is 
Medicare voted last year for military depend- 
ents, Today, nearly 1 out of every 4 per- 
sons, including over 22 million veterans, is 
eligible to receive at no cost to them some 
degree of medical care from the Federal Gov- 
ernment: 22,599,000 living veterans as of 
January 1, 1957; 5,200,000 military person- 
nel and their dependents; 300,000 benefici- 
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aries of the Public Health Service, including 
200,000 seamen, but excluding beneficiaries of 
Federal Employees' Compensation Act and 
Indians; 5,100,000 public assistance re- 
cipients; 370,000 Indians and Alaskan natives 
receiving care in 56 Federal hospitals or in 
private facilities under contract; 4 million 
beneficiaries of the Federal Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act (at-work injuries 
only); 48,627 Public Health Service hospital 
admissions in 16 hospitals in 1956; 1,042,000 
outpatient visits in 121 Public Health Service 
outpatient facilities during 1956; foreign 
economic aid programs (entirely U. S.) and 
the World Health Organization (U. S. largest 
contributor) give limited health care in 92 
foreign countries. Example; 25,300,000 
children were vaccinated in 1956; 7 million 
Federal employees and their dependents (will 
be eligible for health care If proposed legisla- 
tion Is enacted), 
FEDERAL HEALTH SPENDING 

Under the impetus of new legislation en- 
acted during the last few years—and par- 
ticularly the new emphasis on medical re- 
search—the Federal health budget is rising 
steadily. Bills introduced in the present 
(85th) Congress seek to expand many exist- 
ing programs or set up new ones. The fol- 
lowing tables gives the total Federal health 
bill for the current and last fiscal year and 
a breakdown of health-spending for the top 
three departments of Government; 
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Total, all agen cles N 


Veterans’ Administration.. 
Department of Defense __ 


Department of Health, Education, and Weiſurv 


Fiscal 1957 Fiscal 1956 Increase 

(Percent) 

— $2, 558; 710, 168 $2, 208, 828. 576 12.8 
R25, 024, 300 790, 185, 800 44 

70, 105, 000 BIR, 104,00 

ksi akap 772, 601, 800 8200, 935, 400 46.6 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Of all the programs of Government en- 
acted in the last several decades, none has 
had greater Impact on the population or has 
been subject to more liberalizing amend- 
ments than the Social Security Act of 1935. 
It began on a relatively modest scale, with 
retirement payments of up to $10 a month 
for wage earners who reached age 65. At 
that time, there were no benefits for the 
surviving spouse and children. 

Now, 22 years later, the law has been 
amended to include: (1) Survivorship bene- 
fits, (2) maximum monthly family survivor- 
ship payments as high as $200, and (3) a pro- 
gram enacted in 1956 and effective this July 
1 for payment of social-security benefits to 
disabled workers at age 50. Efforts continue 
to be made to amend the law, including a 
program of free hospitalization of the aged, 
disability benefits at all ages, and compulsory 
national health insurance. Statistics on 
the program as it exists today: 9,250,000 per- 
sons received OASI monthly checks in Janu- 
ary 1957; 70 million wage earners are cov- 
ered and being taxed; 9 out of 10 persons in 
the United States are primarily insured or 
are their beneficiaries; $22,519,000,000 in 
United States bonds in OASI trust fund. 
Payments from the OASI trust fund and 
contributions to it are now about equal. 
Tax rate is 2½ percent for employees and 
employers (4% percent total); 3% percent 
for self-employed. Under present law, 1975 
rute will be 4½ percent for employees and em- 
ployers (8% percent total); 6% percent for 
self-employed. Under a 1956 law, perma- 
nently and totally disabled persons aged 
50-65 can get payments equal to retirement 
payments. Over 1 million inquiries already 
have been made for disability payments or 
disability freeze; about one-half of the more 
than half a million formal applications have 
been approved. 


Labor organizations propose a $6,000 tax 
base on which contributions would be com- 
puted, instead of the present $4,200 base. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

A part of the Social Security Act, but a 
separate administrative operation, the pub- 
lic-assistance program, also was enacted in 
1935. Its basic purpose was to assist States 
in providing subsistence for destitute fami- 
lies. From the beginning, the States have 
contributed a portion of funds for the various 
categories of recipients. Federal appropria- 
tions 20 years ago were about $209 million 
annually, Now they have increased more 
than sevenfold, so that the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year approximates $1.5 
billion, There are four programs: aged, 
blind, permanently and totally disabled, and 
dependent children, 

Until amendments last year, unspecified 
Federal-State funds were paid out for medi- 
cal services of the needy. An educated guess 
has been that between $90 million and $100 
million of Federal money has been going 
into such medical payments. A more ac- 
curate estimate should be forthcoming as 
a result of the 1956 amendments. These 
amendments set up a new category of Fed- 
eral-State payments for medical care over 
and above the old subsistence-payment lim- 
its, with medical payments going directly 
to the physician, hospital, druggist, clinic, 
or nursing home, 

Five million one hundred thousand per- 
sons get monthly public-assistance checks— 
medical costs included. 

Under new law, direct medical payments 
are to be made in behalf of assistance re- 
cipients to physicians, nursing homes, hos- 
pitals, and for drugs. These direct pay- 
ments will probably exceed $200 million and 
could reach 6300 million by 1958, 
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VETERANS 

Another vast program with high demands 
on the Federal budget is that for veterans 
medical care, The policy of the Federal 
Government is that wartime veterans Wi 
service-incurred disabilities are entitled tO 
the best medical and hospital care that 
be provided. The American Medical 3 
tion supports this policy. Congress in Jun 
1924 authorized VA to admit indigent non- 
service-connected veterans when there 
spare beds. By 1957 roughly 75 percent 
all cases treated in VA hospitals were 
injuries and diseases not originating dur 
or aggravated by military service. y 

Now the problem is becoming more com 
plicated as the veteran population grows 
older (World War I veteran in VA hospitals 
averages age 62) and becomes subject 
chronic illnesses. Demands increase for ui 
of VA facilities. Today VA requires: A p 
time staff of over 4,600 physicians; 224 
residents; 11,000 part-time consultants; # 
thousands of doctors on a contract basis 
the agency’s hometown care program. 4 

Twenty-two million five hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand total number of HV 
ing veterans as of January 1957; 121 
total number of VA hospital beds as 
January 1957; 111,540 number of patients 2 
VA hospital facilities on an average 1057 
day; 66 19,614,000 will be spent by VA for in 
patient care in fiscal year 1957; $82,038,000 
will be spent for out-patient care in fiscal 
year 1957. 

More than 2 out of 3 veterans treated in 
VA hospitals are treated for non-service 
connected conditions. 


for 


Alabama Service Station Association Asks 
for Passage of II. R. 11, the Equality of 


Opportunity Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES / 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, any tim? 
we try to legislate to strengthen the anti 
trust laws, or plug some loophole in 
antitrust laws, we encounter dom 
powerful opposition. This has been wi 
case with H. R. 11, although this b 
would give small-business firms 

quite modest and reasonable protectio? 
from big business’ abuse of power. 

The giant corporations in several in- 
dustries have been carrying on cam 
paigns against the bill. This bigse 
and most powerful campaign is 
waged by the super-giant corporations 
in the oil industry. This is not I imag% 
ine, because the major oil companies 
more opposed to HI. R. 11 than are the 
major corporatlons in some of the other 
industries. It is because these corpor® 
tions haye more lavish funds to spend SA 
such campaigns, they have bigger an 
better oiled machinery for conducting * 
nationwide grassroots campaign and, 
it has seemed, the officials of these cor“ 
porations are more arrogant and irre, 
sponsible even to what is, in the 1008 
run, their own self-interest. 

On January 28, and again on Februar; 
5, I called attention to a “false front 
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lobby which is being conducted by some 
ol the major oil companies, to prevent 
Passage of H. R. 11, This lobby was 
Conceived and organized within the 
erican Petroleum Institute, and it 
utllizes all of the most modern and effec- 
tive techniques of lobbying. It is ap- 
Propriately called a false-front lobby 
for the reason that the major oil com- 
jes have not set about to persuade 
the public that the legislation will be 
ad for the major oil companies; rather, 
ey have set about to persuade oil job- 
bers and retail dealers that the legisla- 
tion will be bad for these small-business 
men who, in fact, will be greatly helped 

Y the legislation. 

DEALERS ARE NOT DECEIVED 


Despite all this expenditure of money 
and effort by the major oil companies 
owever, most of the independent gaso- 
dealers appear not to have been per- 
Suaded that black is white, and that they 
Will be hurt by an antitrust law which 
Would give them some protection against 
abuse of power which is inherent in these 
Multi-billion dollar oil corporations. In 
act, I have received many letters from 
Tetail gasoline dealers and from State 
ations of retail gasoline dealers 
ch express just the opposite point of 
View. One of these letters from a State 
latlon has come to me from Mr. 
Allen Smith, chairman of the board of 
rectors of the Alabama Service Station 
lation. 

Mr, Smith's letter, omitting personal 
Teferences to me appears below, after 
Which I will comment on the reasons 
Why H. R. 11 is in the public interest: 

ALABAMA SERVICE STATION 
> AS®OCIATION, INC., 
Birmingham, Ala, 

Hon, WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Uouse of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

ei Sm: I have just finished reading. 

5 h interest, your addresses in Congress on 
anuary 28 and February 5. 

e . . . - 

t We, even collectively, cannot possibly raise 
“nds and supply time and effort to fight our 
as battles as they should be fought. For- 

nately, however, there are a few of us 

Cag are willing to make a sacrifice of time 

Pa money to sce that justice is received by 

you uae timid fellow men. I am sure that 

ave aiready found our association on 
d as supporting H. R. 11. 

Tepr you receiving full support from our 

esentatives? 

tha € are thoroughly in accord with you in 

tif the big oll companies cannot meet 

Petition at the established prices they 
uid cut their tremendous earnings to 

eet it or else we need new blood in the oil 
ustry. 

ann Lane notify us of any way we can be of 

y help in this battle for us. 

Sincerely, 
T. ALLEN SMITH, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Ala- 
pama Service Station Association, 
ne. 
m. R 11 GIVES ONLY MODEST PROTECTION TO 
DEALERS 

— ow what does H. R. 11 do? Does it 
Bee to the major oil company that it can- 
Pt discriminate in price to meet the 

mpetition of an off-brand dealer? 
aie S it say that the oil company can- 
ae discriminate in price to assist one 

its independent dealers to meet the 
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price of an off-brand dealer? Does it say 
that if a major oil company cuts its 
price to meet the competition of an off- 
brand dealer in Chicago, that it must 
also cut its price in New York—or at 
least, perhaps, that it must cut the price 
throughout the State of Illinois? 

The answer to all of these questions 
is—no. 

What H. R. 11 does say to the major oil 
company is this: You may cut your 
price to one of your dealers in order 
to meet the competition of an off-brand 
Station, but if you do so, then you must 
also cut your price to your other deal- 
ers who are in competition with that 
dealer for whom you wish to cut the 
price. 

Now of course, if the bill said that the 
major oil company must give absolutely 
equal treatment to its competing deal- 
ers, then the bill might prove trouble- 
some and inconvenient to the oil com- 
pany. But the bill does not require ab- 
solutely equal treatment. It only cau- 
tions the oil company against making 
discriminations which are so gross and 
so prolonged that the effect may be, 
in the language of the bill, “substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create 
# monopoly.” 

As I have said, I believe that in the 
long run H. R. 11 will prove to be a vital 
safeguard to continued private owner- 
ship of the major oil companies. How- 
ever, it is easy to see why, from a nar- 
row, short-run point of view, the big oil 
companies prefer the law as it is. Under 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
section 2 of the Clayton Antitrust Act, as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act, 
an oil company may discriminate in price 
among its dealers as it pleases, if the 
lower of its prices meets a competitor's 
price. 

BIG OIL COMPANTES BENEFIT FROM 
DISCRIMINATION 

This unrestrained license to mobilize 
great marketing power and pinpoint the 
whole weight of that power on any mar- 
ket—on any neighborhood—gives a for- 
midable advantage to the big oil com- 
panies. 

It permits the major oil company to 
take business from an off-brand filling 
station, and from the small refiner who 
supplies the off-brand station, at only an 
insignificant cost to the major oil com- 
pany. Under the law as it now stands, 
the major oil company can cut prices 
to one of its dealers just across the street 
from the off-brand station, so that tife 
dealer may meet the price of the off- 
brand station; but—and this is the point 
small business objects to—the oil com- 
pany need not, at the same time, reduce 
prices to its other dealers just down the 
street who also lose business, and per- 
haps go out of business, because of the 
first dealer’s price reduction to meet 
competition. 

The practical result of this kind of 
“price meeting” is, of course, that the 
off-brand dealer is either squeezed out of 
business, or kept barely alive on a starva- 
tion yolume, depending upon the major 
oil company’s preference in the matter. 
An equal result is that some distributor 
who supplies that off-brand dealer is 
squeezed out, and the small refiner who 
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supplies that distributor is squeezed out. 
Independent refiners have been going out 
of business faster than retail filling sta- 
tions over the past several years. But 
unlike the retail filling stations, as inde- 
pendent refiners have gone out of busi- 
ess, no new independent refiners have 
sprung up to take their place. More 
and more of the business is taken over 
by the major oil companies. 

MAJOR OIL COMPANIES LIKE A LITTLE OFF-BRAND 

COMPETITION 

The present license to discriminate to 
drive out the off-brand dealer is the 
basic power advantage by which the ma- 
jor oil company reaps many other ad- 
vantages. For example, while there is 
no great number of off-brand stations in 
the country, the major oil companies 
find it advantageous that a scattering of 
such dealers remain in business. Ob- 
viously, by the discriminatory devices 
which the oil companies regularly use, 
all of these off-brand stations could 
easily have been driven out of business 
long ago. In fact, some major oil com- 
panies actually supply many of these 
off-brand dealers—with first-grade gaso- 
line to be sold as unbranded gasoline. 
There are no longer enough independent 
refiners to supply them, located as they 
are at many places where freight costs 
make them inaccessible to the inde- 
pendent refiners. 

These off-brand dealers then provide 
the major oil companies with an excuse 
for discriminating in price to squeeze 
their dealers’ margins. The major oil 
company simply cuts its price to one of 
its dealers in an area, knowing that 
dealer will cut prices to meet the off- 
brand station, or to meet the price of a 
price-cutting dealer of another major 
brand, and this will then force down 
dealer margins in the whole area. 

PRICE DISCRIMINATION IS THE MEANS OF 

MONOPOLY PROFITS 


But does this major oil company con- 
trol over prices and competition result in 
consumers receiving lower prices than if 
the monopoly control did not exist? 

No, the major oil companies determine 
the retail price; and retail prices are set 
at that level which will yield the maxi- 
mum profit, considering the volume 
which will move at that price. Squeez- 
ing the dealers' margin, then, is simply 
a device whereby the oil companies take 
a maximum portion of the profit con- 
tained in the retail price. In other 
words, the discriminatory technique has 
two effects: one, it gives the major oil 
companies the power to set retail prices 
at levels which maximize profits; and, 
two, it is the means by which the major 
oil companies take a maximum portion of 
these profits. It is thus both the instru- 
ment of monopoly and the means of 
milking the benefits of monopoly, 

H. R. 11 WILL CUT BIG OIL COMPANY PROFITS 
ONLY SLIGHTLY 

As I have said, H. R. 11 will not prevent 
the oil company from meeting competi- 
tion. But the bill will do this: It will say 
to the oil company that when it cuts its 
prices to one of its dealers, it must also 
cut prices to its other dealers who are in 
actual competition with that dealer. Of 
course, this will mean that it will cost 
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the oil company a little more money—a 
little less profit—to meet the off-brand 
dealers’ competition. The company will 
have to reduce its prices, not in all of the 
States in which it markets, and not 
throughout a State where the competi- 
tion occurs; but it will have to reduce 
prices to all of its leaders within an area 
who are so directly in competition among 
themselves that one dealer's selling at a 
lower price than another would result in 
2 substantial diversion of business from 
the others. 

I believe that the major oil companies 
can afford the very modest reduction in 
profits which would be required to treat 
their dealers fairly. Whenever they dis- 
criminate in price to subdue an off-brand 
dealer and drive out small refiners who 
supply such off-brand dealers, they 
would only have to be careful not to put 
their own dealers out of business. 


Wisconsin by the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER R. JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
an article in the March 2 issue of the 
Wisconsin Agriculturalist and Farmer. 
It discusses the St. Lawrence seaway in 
terms of what it will mean to farmers in 
Wisconsin—one of the States which will 
have its own ocean ports in the near 
future. Farming and dairy communities 
from Northwest Wisconsin that are men- 
tioned as contributing goods already 
being shipped to overseas ports include 
Bloomer, Jim Falls, Augusta, and White- 
hall. When the gargantuan task of 
opening the Great Lakes to ocean-going 
vessels is finally completed midwestern 
farmers should find the new trade route 
to be a tremendous stimulant to their 
sales. 

Sr. Lawrence Seaway: WHAT Ir MEANS— 
Lower SHIPPING Costs AND SHORTER HAUL 
TO FOREIGN MARKETS Anz SOME OF ADVAN- 
TAGES 
A cold wind whistled through tħe huge 

warehouse where stevedores hustled about 
on their fast tractor loaders. Winches 
whined and heavy Swedish voices directed 
filling the holds of the Erholm, 1,500-ton 
freighter of the Swedish-American Line. 

In the warehouses were piled drums of 
powdered milk, cheese and butter oil for 
Germany. Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Spain, Asia, and ports of the Caribbean. 

MANY FARM PRODUCTS 

There was dried milk and lard for Sweden, 
green hides for world trade ports, binder 
twine for Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and 
Portugal, linseed meal, wax beans for Ham- 
burg and brewers’ yeast for almost every port 
in world trade. 

Is this New York Harbor we're describing 
to you? Not at all. It's the Milwaukee 
waterfront, where 16 foreign steamship lines 
keep things humming during the shipping 
season. 

These were the lines whose ships dis- 
charged and loaded 73,500 net tons in the 
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1956 season, 90 percent of which was agricul- 
tural products. 

Random notes from the export labels on 
the commodities awaiting shipment show 
meat products befng shipped by three dif- 
ferent packing plants. 

And there was beer and brewers’ yeast from 
every major Wisconsin brewery; canned 
foods from Bloomer and Oconomowoc; tobac- 
co from Viroqua. 

Point of origin on.the powdered milk 
drums include such familiar names as Jim 
Falls, Reedsburg, Sauk City, Augusta, Cash- 
ton, and Whitehall. 

That's a quick picture of the shipping in 
and out of Milwaukee Harbor now, when 
limited lock facilities and shallow ship chan- 
nels allow only vessels of 1,500-ton capacity 
to pierce the heart of the Midwest. 

What the potentials are for increases when 
the St. Lawrence seaway allows ships of 7 to 8 
thousand ton capacity to dock at Wisconsin 
wharves staggers the imagination. 

Probably there has never been an engi- 
neering feat to rival the digging of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

It’s 744 miles from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River, where world trade vessels 
enter, to the Great Lakes ports where they 
discharge and reload. 

In comparison, the Panama Canal is only 
50 miles long and its locks lift ships only 
85 feet. The Suez Canal is 103 miles in 
length and is at sea level. 

Not only is the St. Lawrence seaway seven 
times longer, but it will provide locks that 
will lift ships 580 feet to Lake Huron and 
Lake Michigan, and 600 feet to Lake Super- 
ior. 

Work started on this project shortly after 
the 1955 Congress passed Public Law 358. 

The more optimistic hope that the sea- 
way will be completed by 1958. The more 
conservative talk in terms of 1962. 


EIGHT THOUSAND MILE SEACOAST 


Any way you figure it, this man-made 
seacoast of some 8,000 miles will be realized 
within the next 5 or 6 years. 

The cost? A billion dollars, at least. And 
cities will spend millions more for harbor 
improvements. Private industries will make 
terrific investments too, attracted by the 
excellent coastal facilities. 

Who will pay this billion dollars? Canada 
and the United States agree to split the cost, 
roughly 50-50. 

But that doesn't mean that you will have 
to dig down in your pocket to supply a stiff 
per capita tax to cover our share. 

General taxation nray be levied on the 
modernization of the existing seaway facill- 
ties such as the Welland Canal and the St. 
Mary’s River. 

Bordering States will assess themselves for 
a good portion of this, expecting to get it 
back In electric power. 

Shipping tolls and power revenues will go 
a long way toward paying for this “big ditch.” 

The electric power potential of the new 
dams along the route is almost limitless, with 
5 to public and private enterprise 
alike. 

Now, just what will it mean to Wisconsin 
farmers to get into the world trade picture? 

We know, for instance, that the Midwest 
lies a long way from the east and west coasts, 
Hauls of farm products to the sea are long 
and freight rates are high. 

RAILWAY CARS SCARCE 

Railway cars are scarce and motor freight 
isn't equipped to handle all kinds of farm 
products. Storage space for surpluses is at a 
premium. 

By the time all delays and disadvantages 
have been met, profit margins have shrufik 
on many commodities and markets have, of 
necessity, been limited on others. 

Savings on water shipment are substantial, 
But shipping by short haul to Milwaukee, a 
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wheat farmer can save 400 miles over the 
distance from New York to Liverpool, where 
wheat are set. 

8 a saving of 12 cents a bushel. 
And often you may actually saye 50 percent 
of your costs by using water transportation. 

An even more fantastic saving is predic 
by an article in Seaways Magazine. Thir- 
teen dollars a ton cost of shipping cargo vin 
rail from the Midwest to the Atlantic will be 
slashed to approximately $1.70 for a seaway i 
trip,” it says. 

SHIPPING RATES LOWER 


Actually water-shipping rates figure out 10 
times cheaper than by rail and ayoid some 
4 or 5 handlings. t 

These savings, plus Increased volume © 
sales in world trade, should bring big prof 
advantages to the Wisconsin farmer. 

Also, his front door will be open to the 
rest of the world with all the interests an 
cultures it will bring to him and his famlly- 

The 1955 agricultural exports from Mil- 
waukee, in round numbers, totaled 4,000 tons 
of dried milk, 800 tons of butter oil, 1,100 
tons of cheese, 6,000 tons of lard, 1,300 tons 
of meat and fatbacks, 7,000 tons of linseed 
meal, 7,000 tons of hides, and 2,000 tons 
flour. 

With the St. Lawrence seaway leading to 
our lake ports, those figures should multiplY 
many times. 


The Voice of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Voice of Democracy contest, sponso 
each year by the National Association o 
Broadcasters, Radio-Electronics-Televi- 
sion Manufacturers Association, and the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, has recently been concluded. 
the 12 national semifinalists to compete 
for this award, one contestant came from 
the city of Greensboro, N. C., which lies 

my congressional district. 
young student, Miss Frances Demetriou. 
came to the United States from Greece 
in 1949. At that time she could not 
speak English. She is now a sophomore 
at the Greensboro Senior High School. 

Miss Demetriou, along with the other 
semifinalists in the contest, was hono 
at a banquet at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
on Friday, February 22, at which time the 
winner of the contest was announced. 

I think my colleagues in the House 
be interested in the speech made by Miss 
Demetriou as one of the semifinalists. 
It is a high tribute to our country, which 
gave her and her family refuge, and it 
points up in an impressive and heart- 
warming manner the value of the free- 
dom which we here enjoy. 

It was a beautiful day when we left our 
village. The soft breeze was swinging the 
corn back and forth in the flelds and the 
happy songs of the birds were echoing 
through the valley. Yet, ladies and gentle- 
men, there was a feeling of tension in the 
air, a feeling of doom. 

Into the mountains we went, seeking 
refuge from those who wanted to govern 
us and take away our freedoms. When we 
reached a cliff, all of us turned and looked 
at our valley for the last time. It was very 
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Picturesque. with its high mountains and 
hilly meadows. Even though I was a very 
Small child. I knew that I would never again 
see our valley. I knew that I would never 
agaln skip along the road without a care in 
the world. 

For days we heard nothing: it was as 
though everything had come to a standstill 
and waited for destruction to come. On the 
fourth day we saw a cloud of smoke coming 
trom below, and we knew that they were 
burning our village. Do you know how it 
feels to see all your dreams, all your lifetime 
hardships, go up into smoke in a matter of 
minutes? I'll tell you how it feels. It feels 
Uke the world is coming to an end for you. 

that moment you die a little inside, 
though you utter no word of pain; it hurts 
deep. deep inside of you. Your facial expres- 
slons are of torment, of fear, and of defeat. 

After a week, we returned to our destroyed 
Village. As far as the eye could see there 
Was nothing left except ashes. Here was 
Nothing for us; but since we were people who 
had a desire to live and to work for a better 
life, we turned to face the fate of tomorrow. 

re?” you ask. To America, the land 
that had given shelter to those who were 
In need of it. For hundreds of years this 
Country had opened its doors to the home- 
My mother, my brother, and I were 
among the thousands that entered the doors 
Of this country. 

We were welcomed. We were given a 
chance to build a happier and more secure 
life for Ourselves. Though we were for- 
eigners we were given the same rights as 

whose ancestors came to America on 

the Mayflower. We are happy that we live 
in a democratic country. I have seen the 
uppiness in their faces. I have seen it in 
face of a cafe owner who a short number 

Of years ago was an immigrant himself and 
Without hope. I have seen it in the faces 
ot those who were getting their citizenship 
Papers. I have seen it in the faces of a 
family going to church on Sunday. Free- 
to worship as they please; in their 

Country it was forbidden. Here we have 

freedom of religion. We are proud that we 

live in a country which has more jobs, more 
ood, more factories, more schools than any 

Country in the world. Today we are proud, 

Proud to say “I am an American.” 

1 My story to you is not fiction. It is true. 
have lived in Greece during the war, and 
have seen men die for freedom. I have 

heard the anguished mother who had lost 
er only son in the war, but deep in her 
fart she knew he had not died in vain. 
have seen young boys lined up against the 

Wall and shot. People have Jost their homes 

rather than admit defeat. Freedom is price- 

Freedom is life itself; Democracy to 

me means freedom. I know. 


What the American Soldier Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMA 


or - 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, a 
young constituent of mine, Robin 
ompson, a member of the senior class 
of Honaker High School, Honaker, Va., 
written a very commendable essay 
entitled “What the American Soldier 
fans to Me.“ This excellent work has 
been called to my attention by one of his 
achers and I wish to bring it to the at- 
‘tention of the House. 
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Under leaye to extend my remarks, I 
herewith include this essay in the REC- 
orp and commend it to the Members: 
WHAT THE AMERICAN SOLDIER MEANS TO Mr 


To me the American soldier means many 
things: security, freedom, courage which 
defies description, loyalty to the cause for 
which he is fighting, and willingness to die, 
if necessary. so that others may live in 
peace and security. To me the American 
soldier means manhood; the kind that Ralph 
Waldo Emerson was thinking about when 
he wrote: 3 


“Not gold. but oniy man can make 
A people great and strong; 
Men who, for truth and honor's sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others Ay— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky.” 


The American soldier is a hero who believes 
in certain American ideals of equality, free- 
dom, and justice so strongly that he is will- 
ing to sacrifice his life fer them. He believes 
in respect for every individual; he believes in 
equality of opportunity; he believes that all 
men are created equal and that they are 
endowed by their creator with. certain in- 
alienable rights, and that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
he believes that “government of the people. 
by the people, and for the people” shall not 
perish from the earth. The American sol- 
dier believes in democracy. 

The American soldier not only believes in 
democracy but he makes a substantial con- 
tribution to the strengthening and preser- 
vation of it by helping to keep our country 
strong and great. He is one of the hundreds 
ef thousands of troops who make up our 
ground forces. He is a member of a fight- 
ing unit such as the infantry, artillery, or 
armored divisions. He operates on land; he 
meets the enemy face to face in combat; he 
defends our country against the forces of 
tyranny and oppression. 

In peacetime as well as in war, the Ameri- 
can soldier—quick, alert, and capable of 
leadership—is working to help his country 
and its citizens. In time of tragedy and dis- 
aster, the American soldier is on the scene 
working tirelessly to render first ald, relieve 
suffering, and restore order. 

The American soldier is loyal—he possesses 
true patriotism which exhibits itself in every- 
day service and sacrifice. To him the pledge 
of allegiance to our flag and our patriotic 
songs are not mere words; instead they have 
meaning which is emphatic and strong. 

To me the American soldier personifies the 
words of the poet Struthers Burt when he 
says: 


“My people came to this country 
In need of a land that was free, 
So I think the only thing I can do, 
It a decent man I would be, 
Is to walk with my head held high and proud 
For the blood that runs in me.“ 


Yes. the blood of ilberty and freedom of 
body and soul runs through the veins of the 
American soldier. 


A Sign of the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER. ROGERS 


OF TEXAS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I place in the 
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Recorp an editorial that appeared in an 
outstanding weekly newspaper in my dis- 
trict. I refer to the Memphis Democrat, 
which is published at Memphis, Hall 
County, Tex., by Mr. J. Claude Wells and 
Mr. Herschel A. Combs, two citizens of 
whom west Texas is deeply proud. This 
editorial expresses the thoughts, the 
sentiments, and the stamina of people 
who inhabit our section of this country. 
We hope everyone who reads this edi- 
torial will have an opportunity to visit 
the place of its birth and enjoy the good 
hospitality always afforded. 
A SIGN OF THE FUTURE 

An event which will be noted in the 
history of Memphis took place last Friday 
night in the Travis school cafetorium. This 
was the 37th annual Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce and Hall County board of develop- 
ment banquet. The banquet was a mile- 
stone in the history of this area, not because 
of the outstanding speaker, not because of 
the work that went into the preparation; 
but because it proved that the clizens of this 
area have decided that the drought can not 
and will not stop them from building a 
better community and county. 

Ticket sales to the event reached a sell- 
out point Thursday afternoon and all day 
Friday many persons were asking for tickets. 
A new sign of life can be seen in the faces 
of farmers and businessmen as they prepare 
to enter the year in another struggle with 
the forces of nature and low farm prices and 
rising costs. But this year there is a little 
different glint in their eyes and a firmness 
in their jaws, which wasn't there last year. 
“This spirit of awakening to a new effort 
was manifested Friday night in the number 
of persons who attended the banquet and the 
other scores of persons who couldn't get 
tickets. It's a fine thing to see the people of 
this area strongly united behind an organi- 
zation which is trying to improve our econ- 
omy in every possible way. We, here at the 
Democrat, would like to take this occasion to 
rededicate ourselves to work even harder in 
the future for the betterment of this area. 

If we all work together there is no limit 
to what we can accomplish. A wise man 
once said: One elephant can not move a hill 
but 100,000 ants can soon carry it away. 


Tax Reductions for Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, several 
bills have been introduced during this 
session, H, R. 4662, 5318, 5390, 5466 and 
5477, which would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a reduc- 
tion from the gross income for expenses 
paid by teachers for their further edu- 
cation. 

The following editorial appeared in 
the Manhattan, Kans., newspaper, Tues- 
day, March 5, 1957. As the editorial 
points out, there is merit in the theory 
of granting special tax consideration to 
teachers whọ expend sums of money to 
further prepare themselves for the 
teaching profession. I bring the edi- 
torial to the attention of everyone be- 
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cause of the principle presented. The 
editorial follows: 
HURRAY FOR HER 


A Chicago schoolteacher is understandably 
irate. She has taken pen in hand and writ- 
ten her Congressman. In this case favora- 
ble action is apparently going to result, as it 
should. 

The Chicago teacher’s complaint is about 
income taxes. This certainly is not novel; 
everyone has a beef about them. And prob- 
ably thousands of letters go to the Congress- 
men on this very subject. 

But the teachers may have hit paydirt. 
We hope she has. Her complaint is that 
expenses of summer study are not deducti- 
ble whereas business executives who take 
clients to the Stork Club can put that tab 
on their returns to Uncle. 

“Teachers are bitter,” writes the Chicago 
teacher, “over businessmen being able to 
entertain customers in the Stork Club and 
deduct the tax.” 

“We sit in stuffy lecture halls absorbing 
Plato, psychology and human dynamics, also 
for the purpose of increasing our income and 
can't deduct the tuition.” 

This gal's got a point and if it takes an act 
of Congress to rectify only this one glaring 
inequity in our system then it should be 
done forthwith. 


Getting Post Offices Out of Banking 


Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, in 
line with the current drive to reduce the 
budget and get the Government out of 
competition with private enterprise, we 
now have before us a worthwhile pro- 
posal which I hope will be approved. 

That is the recommendation of Post- 
master General Arthur Summerfield to 
abandon the Postal Savings System. 

This Government operation has long 
ago outlived its usefulmess and there is 
growing public approval for its elimina- 
tion as an unnecessary Government 
project. 

A few days ago my hometown news- 
paper, the Bay City Times, commented 
on this as follows: 

POSTAL Savincs SHOULD Go Our 

There is no conceivable reason why Con- 
gress should fall to take Postmaster General 
Arthur H. Summerfield's advice that the 
Postal savings system be abandoned. The 
public itself has indicated a desire to do away 
with the service by heavy withdrawals of 
its funds from postal savings in the last few 
years. ` 

The conclusion is that the public has 
found better places for its money—either in 
private investments, Government bonds or 
in private banks, at higher interest rates. 

The only real excuse the postal savings 
system ever had for its existence—that it 
offered more security than did the banks— 
has been gone for mrore than 20 years. It 
disappeared when the Government started 
guaranteeing bank deposits. Now virtually 
any bank in the country is as safe a deposi- 
tary as the post-office bank.“ e 

The Government hardy can excuse its com- 
peting with private business when private 
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enterprise can do the job satisfactorily, as it 
most certainly can in banking. The Eisen- 
hower administration is pledged to take the 
Government out of business wherever pos- 
sible. The great majority of voters has in- 
dorsed that pledge in two national elections. 
To say any more on the subject of postal 
savings would be to labor the point. 


A column in the Syracuse Herald- 
Journal calls it a creaking system and 
makes the following comment: 


A CREAKING SYSTEM—PosTAL SAVINGS CALLED 
USELESS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

As I paid my housekeeper her salary the 
other day, she murmured: 

“Now I'm off to the post office.” 

When I casually asked what she was mail- 
ing, she said: 

“I'm not mailing anything. I'm deposit- 
ing my money. I always deposit my savings 
there. It's safe." 

Which short conversation brought about 
this column, for it reminded me that despite 
the fact that the Postal Savings System is 
utterly, even ridiculously outdated now, it 
still exists. 

And more than 2 million Americans from 
coast to coast are still placing a whopping 
$2 billion of savings in it. These millions 
are being financially nalve—even silly. 

For the Postal Savings System pays no in- 
terest on funds until the money has been on 
deposit a full year. More than one-fourth 
of the deposits are withdrawn within 60 days. 

Even when interest is paid, the rate is only 
2 percent. This is impressively below the 
interest rate paid by most savings banks 
and savings institutions. United States 
savings bonds return 3 percent if held to 
maturity. 

The safety factor no longer stands up at 
all. Since the Government now insures in- 
dividual bank deposits up to $10,000 and 
the average postal savings balance is $750, 
the deposit is just as protected in a bank as 
in the Postal Savings System. 

Certainly, the System made sense—once. 
Back in 1910, when Congress created the 
Postal Savings System, many depositors had 
an intense and understandable fear of banks. 
The financial panic of 1907 had wiped out 
hundreds of banks. Immigrants were hoard- 
ing their cash, sending it back to Europe for 
deposit in Postal Savings System there. The 
need for a safe system which would blanket 
the country and be backed by the magic 
name of the United States Government Itself 
was obvious. 

And right through the depression of the 
1930's and the catastrophic bank fallures of 
that era, the System continued to make 
sense. 

But 1956 is hardly 1910 or 1932, As far 
back as 1952, the Comptroller General flatly 
told Congress, the main purpose and justifi- 
cation of the Postal Savings System are no 
longer applicable. * * *” 

In May 1955, the Hoover Commission rec- 
ommended to Congress that it should abolish 
the System, give depositors a reasonable pe- 
riod in which to shift into other forms of 
savings. Just in the last congressional ses- 
sion, five bills were introduced to eliminate 
this anachronism. 

Still, the System goes on. Ignorance, lazi- 
ness of depositors, the mistaken belief that 
this Is the best savings system—can these be 
the explanations for its continued life? 

No, they are not sufficient. The real ex- 
planation is that the Post Office “makes 
money” on the System and doesn't want to 
see it dle. It invests the deposits it gets in 
United States Government securities on 
which it earns at least 214 per cent; it pays 
interest of only 2 percent. Its annual profit 
runs around $6.5 million to $7 million. 

But this isn't a real profit. It’s an illusion. 
For it’s the Treasury which is paying the 
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Post Office the money. And that means you 
and I, the taxpayers, actually are footing the 
bill 


It simply makes no sense—from any point 
of view. A Congress which even pretends it 
wants to cut down bureaucracy ought to get 
after this obvious form of it, and pronto. 


Eighteenth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Slovak Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my statement as well as a 
letter which I received from Mr. Viktor 
Nesnadny, of Pittsburgh, on the occasion 
of the 18th anniversary of the founding 
of the Slovak Republic: 

STATEMENT BY Mn. FLOOD 

On this occasion of the Slovak national 
holiday independence I wish to commend the 
National Committee for the Liberation of 
Slovakia for its great work which it is doing 
to liberate the Slovak people from the Com- 
munist oppression, and I hope that this or- 
ganization, as well as other Slovak organiza- 
tions, will fulfill all aspirations of the demo- 
cratically minded Slovaks when it will be 
recognized as its Government in exile, 


Hon. DANN. J. Foo, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Floop: On the occasion of the 
18th anniversary of the founding of the Slo- 
vak Republic, I would like to bring to your 
attention once more a few facts about Slo- 
vakia, which are still little regarded and 
often twisted into half-truths and lies. 

The Slovak Republic was founded in peace 
time and was proclaimed by free decision of 
the Slovak Parliament on March 14, 1939. 

It was recognized de jure by 28 countries, 
and de facto by 3. In a short time it con- 
solidated the internal chaotic situation cre- 
ated in political, economical, and cultural 
matters by Czech opportunism. It was ruled 
according to democratic principles, the laws 
were made by a parliament chosen in free 
elections and consisting of members of sey- 
eral political parties. 

During the short life of the republic, the 
country experienced a boom in its economy: 
Highways were laid, railroads expanded, new 
hydroelectric works built. The latest princi- 
ples of social security were introduced to 
benefit people in all walks of life. 

The Slovak University was completed and 
the school system enlarged on all levels, The 
Academy of Arts and Sciences prospered. 
Science and culture fluorished to an extent 
never dreamed of before. 

Then in 1945 came Soviet occupation. In 
the face of strong Slovakian opposition, 
Czechoslovakia was reestablished. The old’ 
conditions of subservience were renewed, Ag- 
gravated a thousand times by Russian com- 
munism. Still, the Slovak Republic lived on 
in the hearts of its constituents, and as a 
matter of fact, it continues to exist now even 
legally. For it can legally cease to exist only ` 
through a treaty in which its liquidation 15 
established. Until such time Slovaks will 
not cease to insist on its continuity. 

Today it Is absurd to talk about Czecho- 
slovakia as a state; it is no more than & 
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Soviet province. This Soviet satrapy repre- 
Sents nowadays an advanced stronghold of 

imperialism, menacing the free 
World. Without doubt, this situation was 
made possible by the suppression, murder, 
and deportation to Soviet Russia of thou- 
Sands of Slovak patriots. 

There is every reason to expect that the 
Slovaks will continue in their fight against 
Communism and against the reinstatement 
Of Czechoslovakia, not only in their own in- 
terest, but also in the interest of freedom 
und the ideals of a democratic order in the 
World. 

Mr. Flood, I know of your past efforts in 
behalf of Sloyakia and the other nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and I appreciate 
them strongly. For this reason I am confi- 
dent that you will give every possible con- 
Sideration to my present request, which is: 
Could you have this statement inserted into 

ConcressionaL RECORD? 
Very truly yours, 
VIKTOR NESNADNY, 
Member of the General Assembly of 
the Slovak Liberation. Committee. 
PITTspurcH, Pa, 


Anniversary of Hungarian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the 109th 
anniversary of the Hungarian declara- 
tion of independence against foreign op- 
pression occurs on March 15. This date 

traditionally observed by Hungarians 
everywhere as the anniversary of their 
national independence. This year it 

kes on added significance for the peo- 
ple of Hungary and for the freedom- 
8 nations all over the world be- 
oe of the heroic resistance last fall 
8 the Hungarian people against its 

Ommunist oppressor. 

Today, the Hungarians are a captive 
nation, suffering under the subjugation 
and enslavement of a ruthless regime. 
h e people in Hungary have paid a 
Pte toll in human lives lost, in property 
n in nearly 200,000 of its citi- 

ns forced to fiee from the Communist 
1 and the complete extinction of 
ag and all becnuse they dared to 
4 Tan up and ask for their independence 
life the right to live their own way of 


z The revolt in Hungary last October, I 
Pri to say, has caught the United 
plete and the Western world by com- 
Surprise. As a result, we were 
unprepared to cope with the sit- 
We were not aware of what was 
8 place during the early days of the 
whan’ and we did not know what to do 
en it was discovered that an upris- 
Was in full force. We hesitated to 

or contact the Imre Nagy gov- 

9 pent, and this lack of action made 
d ussians realize that they could un- 
8 their own brutal action without 
of of any outside reprisals. Because 
d unpreparedness, we missed a 
iey opportunity to help the Hungarian 
ple achieve their freedom. 


uation, 
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Nevertheless, the fight for freedom and 
the hope for national liberalization 
must not be given up. The people of 
Hungary are now sealed off from con- 
tact with the rest of the world. Yet we 
know that their indomitable desire for 
freedom and independence has not been 
extinguished, that it still lives in their 
hearts and minds. This annual observ- 
ance is one way of keeping this desire 
alive. 

We send our heartfelt greetings to the 
Hungarian freedom fighters on this oc- 
casion, together with our hope and pray- 
er that their country will soon be lib- 
erated from the yoke of communism 
and will join the free nations of the 
world. 


Adm. Richard E. Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
greater American explorer, Adm. Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, was buried today at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery in the pres- 
ence of many high-ranking officials of 
the services and the Government, civil 
dignitaries and a host of friends and ad- 
mirers. With solemn military and re- 
ligious rites, this great American hero 
was borne to his last resting place. 

I would not try here to recite or to 
appraise the illustrious achievements of 
this stupendous figure of our age. Born 
into a distinguished, historic family of 
successful business people and outstand- 
ing public officials, Admiral Byrd selected 
a Naval career and almost immediately 
became marked and noted for his excep- 
tional ability, imagination and creative 
talents in many fields. 

He was a pioneer in the development of 
modern aircraft and was one of the first 
men to fly across the Atlantic Ocean in 
the famous flight of the Navy from New- 
foundland to the Azores. 

Almost every month of his life saw 
new laurels come to this great American. 

He flew across the North Pole, not 
once, but twice. 

With superlative courage, he flung 
himself into the incredible rigors of the 
Arctic regions in order to carry out his 
scientific research. 

Admiral Byrd was not performing 
these exploits merely for their own sake; 
behind each and every exploit was some 
scientific objective, and it is unquestion- 
ably the fact that his explorations 
brought us invaluable knowledge of vast 
unexplored regions of the world hardly 
ever touched by man. How much this 
work contributed to our defense could 
never be appraised. 

On several occasions, he led very suc- 
cessful exploratory expeditions to the 
Antarctic and he remained in the frozen, 
barren wastes of snow and ice and terri- 
fying low temperatures for months and 
months at a time in order to pursue his 
goal and complete his assignments. 
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The Navy Department, which he 
served with all his heart, not only in 
peace, but in two great wars, may well 
be proud of him as one of the greatest 
heroes in its history. Science, educa- 
tion, and learning in many fields— 
geography, astronomy, biology, botany, 
navigation, and many other special fields 
are lastingly indebted to this great man 
for new knowledge he made possible, 
which broadened the horizons and 
spread information regarding the vast 
Polar regions, obscured for so long in 
the mists of frigidity and barren silences. 

Like all Americans, I greatly admired 
Admiral Byrd and was proud of my 
friendship with him that endured for 
many years. He had splendid personal 
qualities. Of pleasing, impressive per- 
sonality and approachable manner. He 
was friendly, courteous, and cordial. 
His firmness of demeanor, his power of 
decision and his wise, sound judgments 
inspired confidence wherever he was 
known, and wherever he was in com- 
mand, because Admiral Byrd was one 
man who knew what he was doing, how 
to do it, and he was of unceasing per- 
severance in reaching his aims. 

It is difficult for me, as a friend and 
admirer, to find proper words to pay Ad- 
miral Byrd fitting tribute. To my mind, 
he was, not only one of the greatest 
Americans of our time, but one of the 
truly great Americans, who ever lived. 
His intrepid, courageous, fearless ex- 
ploits will be emblazoned imperishably 
upon the most magnificent pages of 
American history. His achievements 
and contributions will live in the minds 
and hearts of the American people for 
many years to come. The star of his 
glorious accomplishments will shine as 
a beacon light throughout the centuries 
to inspire and guide men of courage to 
seek new and broader horizons either 
on this earthly globe or in the outer 
reaches of space. 

Great Naval hero, patriot, and great- 

est of all explorers, Admiral Byrd takes 
a place in American history, reserved 
for the noble and the great. May he 
rest in peace. 
To his stricken family in their sor- 
rowful bereavement, I extend most 
heartfelt sympathy, and hope sincerely 
and pray devoutly that the Divine Maker 
may strengthen and encourage them to 
bear their irreparable loss—which is the 
Nation’s and the world’s loss as well 
with that understanding and resignation 
that faith in Him can give. 


Need for Public Review of Taxes Paid by 
Middle East Oil Companies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14,1957 ~ 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 19 I spoke on the floor of the House 
of Representatives on the need for pub- 
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ne review of income taxes paid by Ameri- 
can companies engaged in Middle East 
oil operations. 

In view of the tremendous commit- 
ments of economic and military aid made 
by our Government to the Saudi Arabian 
Government, which promise dollars and 
soldiers to protect Saudi Arabia and the 
Government of King Saud as well as the 
integrity of contracts between the Saudi 
Arabian Government and American 
companies, it is extremely important for 
the American people to know what part 
of this tremendous investment in the 
Middle East flows back to the United 
States Treasury in the form of taxes. 
‘They are footing a tremendous bill in un- 
derwriting an obligation which may en- 
tail the lives of many American citizens. 

The American people have a right to 
know the complete picture of their obli- 
gations and their returns on the tremen- 
dous Middle East investments. Since 
there is a great public investment in 
these Middle East operations, there 
should be a public review of the tax re- 
sponsibility of the beneficiary American 
corporations engaged in Middle East ac- 
tivity. 

Following is a vital article on this sub- 
ject by Marquis Childs, which appeared 
in the Washington Post on March 13, 
1957: 

Senators EXAMINE Bic Or Prorits 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The scene is a familiar one—the slightly 
faded elegance of a Senate committee hear- 
ing room crowded to the doors—and the 
principals are familiar, too. It is the sub- 
committee investigation into the oil indus- 
try that has long since left the initial objec- 
tive—to inquire into the oil lift to Western 
Europe—to challenge directly the power of 
corporate enterprise. 

The chairman, Senator JosePrH C. 

O’Manoney, of Wyoming, has spent a great 
deal of his congressional career doing just 
this. 
. But there are two major differences this 
time. One is the fact that the giant com- 
panies have grown bigger than even Senator 
O'MAHONEY could have envisioned when he 
ended 3 years of TNEC testimony in March 
of 1941. Standard Oil of New Jersey is an 
$8 billion corporation. 

A second difference is the politics of oil in 
the Middle East with all its urgency for the 
West. 

Senator JoHN CARROLL, who came to the 
Senate from Colorado on his third try, is like 
a determined terrier worrying a very large 
bone as he presses in committee hearings 
for details of the taxes and profits of the oil 
corporations with their far-flung holdings. 

With the executives of Standard of New 
Jersey, Gulf Oil, and other giants. CARROLL 
has sought to establish that, thanks to the 
27'4-percent income-tax allowance—for a 
wasting asset—the foreign subsidiaries of 
these companies pay little or no Federal 
income tax. 

The fact that this 2744 percent depletion 
allowance can be taken not only on the 
profits of oll produced in the continental 
United States but by American companies 
operating overseas seemed to be news to some 
committee members. 

Carroll concentrated on the Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oll Co., 30 percent of which is owned by 
Standard of New Jersey, 30 percent by Texaco, 
30 percent by Standard of California, and 
10 percent by Socony. Executives testified 
that Aramco, which operates in Saudi Arabia, 
had total earnings for 1955 of $724.370,316. 

Operating costs cut this down to $452,157,- 
849, The company paid income taxes to 
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Saudi Arabia of $192,742,624. Under a 1918 
law, the amount paid in taxes to a foreign 
government can be offset against taxes which 
would otherwise be paid to the United States. 

At the same time, the company got a deple- 
tion allowance of $121,698,005. As a result, 
according to the figures Carroll had put into 
the record, the company got net earnings free 
of taxes of $272,212,467. 

While investigations produce headlines, the 
ratio of legislation to publicity generated 
by these inquiries is normally small. But 
Carroll is suggesting a change in the law 
that has thrown a scare into the big com- 
panies. This is either to reduce greatly or 
eliminate altogether the depletion allowance 
on oil operations outside the United States. 

Such a threat ts formidable because the 
real political pressure for keeping the 27\4- 
percent deduction comes from the independ- 
ents and the small producers in the United 
States. Senator O’Manoney, for example. 
has oil and gas producers in his State of 
Wyoming who would bring very effective 
pressure to bear if he were to go along with 
a move to abolish the tax deduction alto- 
gether. 

But the independents and the small pro- 
ducers could hardly be expected to come to 
the defense of the big companies with their 
foreign holdings. The independents have 
tried hard in recent years to put up tariff 
and other barriers to keep out foreign oll. 
Thus far they have not succeeded. 

Another element in the hearings is the 
rise in the price of petroleum products 
started by the Humble Ou Co., a subsidiary 
of Standard of New Jersey with huge hold- 
ings of gas and oil, 

The big headlines are, of course, going to 
the McClellan investigation of prostitution 
and labor racketeering. But the Senators 
conducting the oll inquiry are dealing with 
something nearly as interesting as sex, and 
that is big money and the price that every 
consumer must pay, 


The Antithesis of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Speaker, many of 
the Latin residents of the First District 
of Florida depend upon the Diario Las 
Americas, a newspaper published in my 
State for news of friends and common 
cultural interests throughout Central 
and South America. Dr. Francisco 
Aguirre, published of this paper has 
continued to strive, as indicated in the 
newspapers slogan, “for liberty, culture, 
and hemispheric solidarity.” I believe it 
important that the Members of the 
House of Representatives become ac- 
quainted with this publication and par- 
ticularly with an editorial entitled “The 
Antithesis of Communism” published! 
Saturday, March 9, 1957. This is ef- 
fective use of a great medium to pro- 
mote the cause of democracy in our 
representative republic. I include this 
editorial in the Record at this time. 

THE ANTITHESIS OF COMMUNISM 

Nothing is feared more by Soviet imperial- 
ism than a true democracy, well organized 
and respected. The Communists know that 
what could be called the genuine antidote 
for their system is a democratic regime, 
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when it functions on the basis of sobriety 
and, above all, when it functions in its true 
sense, as far as this is possible in every 
human institution. 

The existence of regimes of authentic 
democratic meaning cause immense wory to 
the hierarchs of the Kremlin. They know 
that among the peoples accustomed to the 
good things brought by that type of regime. 
Communist work is more difficult, even when 
this does not mean, of course, lack of Com- 
munist infiltration, as there is, in a small 
scale, in the United States of America, where 
there is a genuine democracy. 

Before people who enjoy the benefits of 
freedom and democratic order, Communist 
campaigns knock themselves out against a 
wall, because the trust the people have in 
a democratic system is a barrier which rejects 
the catechizing work of the false Red apostles. 

The Communists know so well how much 
harm democracy does to them that, in order 
to deceive the masses—even if they fool only 
the candid—they call their movement popu- 
lar democracy, indulging in an unforgiv- 
able pleonasm, which can be explained only 
as a desperate effort to confuse the people. 
to make them believe that the Red doctrines 
are also democratic. 

In the doctrinary field and, above all, in 
that of practical achievements, communism 
is, fundamentally, the antithesis of a well 
understood and straight democracy. The 
leaders of international communism know 
this, perhaps better than anybody else. It 
is, for this reason, that they fear much, 
very much, the countries where democracy 
is dignified by the government and the 
people. 

Every effort that can be made, beneficial 
to the prestige of the democracy, of its 
security in the institutional life of the peo- 
ple, must be made, so as to be in better con- 
dition to repel Communist infiltration and 
to create, in the conscience of every citizen. 
the loftiest resistance and repudiation of 4 
system which denies the political freedom of 
human beings and their individual dignity. 


New England Is Disturbed Over the Power 
of Oil 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, the peculiar 
prices of oil and gas are creating in- 
creasing concern in New England, par- 
ticularly in the State of Connecticut. 
This is evidenced by the very significant 
letter which recently appeared in the en- 
tirely objective newspaper, Waterbury 
Republican. Under unanimous consent, 
I insert this thought-compelling letter at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THe Power or OIL 
To the EDITOR or THE REPUBLICAN: 

Connecticut and New England are largely 
dependent on oll and gasoline for home, 
industry, and transportation. This is pretty 
much true of the whole country. We are 
all captive consumers since there is no sub- 
stitute to use in the equipment we have. 

We are at the mercy of the giant oil pro- 
ducers who recently, in unwritten collusion, 
all increased oil and gasoline prices. Thelr 
identical prices despite our anti-trust laws 
make a cynical joke of the frustration of our 
Representatives in Washington. The recent 
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Price increase cost each family about $30 
per year. There is no control over when the 
next one will come, or how much it will be, 

Electricity for light and power at my own 
Place in Roxbury costs $249-$250 per year 
and the supplying companies are subject to 
Commission regulation. Fuel oll and gas- 
oline costs me $500-$600 per year—more 
than my real-estate taxes.. But there is no 
Public control or regulation over the oil pro- 
ducers. Their latest price increase came at 
& time when because of the Suez crisis, there 
Was no prospect of consumers securing for- 
eign oil at less than the prices the domestic 
monopolists charge. 

National figures show that oll supplies and 
Inventories are at their highest levels in his- 
tory in this country. There was no justifi- 
Cation for a price increase. The producers 
brazenly defied the President’s mild request 
that prices be held down to avoid inflation. 
He did nothing about it and the record of 
this administration on prices and budget 
Gives us no hope. 

The oil industry has just had another 
highly profitable year (1956). Its common 
Stocks like Standard of New Jersey, a 87 
billion asset corporation, have been split and 
have soared to unprecedented heights. 
These stocks have been bonanzas for inves- 
tors. Standard is the favorite of all the in- 
Vestment trusts, and the rate of return was 
very high before the price increase. 

The price of crude oil is now 2½ times the 
Price at the end of the war. The industry 
has been the most favored by tex laws and 
supply limitation. It is not the dealers but 
the giant producers who are to blame. 

The top 15, giant oil producers control 
the industry and fix the prices while our 
representatives and administrators stand 
idly by. They could do something about it, 
but do not act because we, the consumers 
are too stupid or indifferent to complain, as 
We should and have every cause to do. The 
Combined assets of the top 15 companies 
amounts to more than $20 billion. Their 
net income after taxes in 1955 was $1,929,- 
000,000—they are bigger and richer than 
Many whole States in the Union combined. 
They have over 250,000 oll stations in the 
United States whose operators are vassals to 
the giants. 

It is time now to recognize that this gigan- 
tic oll industry, with such power over all 
of us, has become a public utility and its 
Prices and conduct should be subject to 
Public regulation. 

Sincerely, 
THEODORE K. QUINN. 

Roxsury, February 25, 1957. 


A Case for a Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Memorial 1 of the 35th Montana 
tive Assembly would have asked 

e Congress to authorize construction 
of Paradise Dam on the Clark Fork River 
in Montana and to appropriate funds 
for detailed planning and construction. 

It read in part as follows: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the State 
Montana, That the Representatives of the 
State of Montana in the Congress of the 
United States be urged and requested to in- 
Woduce and the Congress of the United 
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States be urged and requested to enact into 
law necessary and proper legislation to au- 
thorize construction by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the Paradise Dam on the Clark Fork 
River in the State of Montana and to au- 
thorize that sufficient appropriations be pro- 
vided for the detailed planning and con- 
struction of the Paradise Dam; be it further 

Resolved, That such legislation include a 
reservation of hydroelectric power to be used 
within the State of Montana. 


This memorial died in committee in 
the house following a public hearing. 

House Joint Memorial 8 would have 
asked Congress to authorize construction 
of Glacier View Dam on the North Fork 
of the Flathead River in Montana and 
to appropriate funds for detailed plan- 
ning and construction. 

It read in part as follows: 

Now, thercfore, be it resolved by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Montana, That the Representatives 
of the State of Montana in the Congress of 
the United States be requested to enact into 
law necessary and proper legislation to au- 
thorize construction by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Glacier View Dam on the North 
Fork of the Flathead River im the State of 
Montana and to authorize that sufficient ap- 
propriations be provided for the detailed 
planning and construction of Glacier View 
Dam; be it further 

Resolved, That this assembly request the 
Congress, in making appropriations for the 
construction of the Glacier View project, to 
define the compensations that shall be re- 
ceived from the Government of the United 
States by the County of Flathead and by 
affected cities and school districts in said 
county for extraordinary expenses resulting 
from expanded services required in the fields 
of school and hospital facilities, health and 
sanitation, and police protection incidental 
to the construction of said projects; and to 
provide all necessary funds and take all 
needed action to insure the construction of 
all transportation and other facilities needed 
to provide opportunity equal to that now 
existing of accéss to mines, to forests in 
Federal, State and private ownership, and 
to manufacturing and refining plants, to the 
end that the present steady and continuous 
employment of Montana people depending 
upon forests and mines for their livelihood 
will not be adversely affected. 


This memorial passed the house and 
died in the senate by only two votes. 

So apparently there is sentiment in 
Montana for a dam in Glacier National 
Park. 


Another point of view is presented by 


Mr. David R. Brower, executive director 


of the Sierra Club, in the February 1957 
issue of the Sierra Club Bulletin. 


Note that, instead of stating the ques- 
tion as being one of private development 
by the Montana Power Co. as against 
public development at Paradise, he says 
it is a question of Paradise Dam or 
Glacier View. The alternative question 
is Paradise or Spruce Park, Ninemile 
Prairie, Swan Valley, and Flathead Lake. 
Mr. Browers’ article follows: 


A CASE FOR A Dam 


A decision is imminent that will result in 
a very serious threat to Glacier National 
Park. The threat is all but unknown. The 
Sierra Club just happened to stumble upon it 
last year in the long course of urging the 
National Park Service and the Secretary of 
the Interior to protect Glacier National Park 
from the proposed Smoky Range Dam, the 
obscure name for a dam put forth as a sub- 
stitute for the proposed Glacier View Dam. 
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Both dams would have severely impaired 
Glacier Park. Former Secretary of the In- 
terior Douglas McKay firmly opposed Glacier 
View, but the Department’s Smoky Range 
position wasn't clear. One of Secretary of 
the Interior Fred Seaton's first moves when 
succeeding Mr. McKay was to oppose Smoky 
Range firmly and clearly. 

But this isn't to be about Glacier View or 
Smoky Range Dams, or any of the long list 
of dams in the Pacific Northwest that the 
Sierra Club fs alert to in their relation to our 
Scenic Resources Review. Let's focus in- 
stead on two mutually exclusive dams— 
Buffalo Rapids No. 4 and Paradise. One of 
them promises to be history-making; there 
seems to be a firm basis for conservation 
support for Paradise. 


WHAT IS THE PARK THREAT? 


Montana Power & Light Co., a subsidiary 
of Anaconda Copper, is contemplating a 
moderate-sized dam at a site known as Buf- 
falo Rapids No. 4 on the lower Flathead River, 
a tributary to the Columbia and well down- 
stream from the sites within Glacier National 
Park. This site lies within the impound- 
ment area of the proposed Paradise site 
which the Bureau of Reclamation's studies 
have determined to be the best of the 109 
sites studied in the Clark Fork Basin. Para- 
dise Dam was locally opposed early in the 
decade owing to its effect on Indian lands, on 
settlements, and on a transcontinental rail- 
road and highway. It would inundate pretty 
country, but nothing scenically outstanding. 
The reclamation aspects of the project would 
bring in more agricultural land than would 
be inundated. Rail and highway relocation 
costs would not hamper the financial feasi- 
bility of the project. 

But local opposition and Montana Power 
Co.'s interest in Buffalo Rapids No. 4 have 
combined to remove Paradise from active 
consideration by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
Montana Power Co.'s license to study Buffalo 
Rapids No. 4 has been renewed. If the com- 
pany asks the Federal Power Commission for 
permission to build and if the Bureau of 
Reclamation is prevented from the 
superiority of the Paradise development, 
then Paradise Dam can never be built. This 
will lose the finest water-storage opportunity 
in the Clark Fork Basin. It will eliminate 
one of the major opportunities for flood-con- 
trol storage (Paradise has seven times the 
capacity of Buffalo Rapids No. 4) in the Co- 
lumbia main control plan. In contempla- 
tion of this eventuality, the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of. Reclamation are 
jointly studying other sites where this flood- 
control opportunity, as fragmented, can be 
compensated for. Best of these, but not 
under active consideration at present, is 
the Glacier View Dam site within Glacier 
National Park. Others are at Spruce Park, 
Nine-mile Prairie, Swan Valley, and Flat- 
head Lake—all opposed by local groups. 
Opposed or not, these dams do not add up 
to the storage sacrificed at Paradise, and 
their nonreimbursable costs for flood con- 
trol would in all probability be higher, for 
less storage, at these sites than at Paradise, 
Pressure would be increased for upstream 
regulation, as at Glacier View, once Mon- 
tana Power had completed its Buffalo Rap- 
ids No. 4 Dam and required upstream reser- 
voirs to firm up power generation. No other 
site could compete with Glacier View in this 
respect, for sheer engineering and economics. 

In summary, if the apparent status quo 
should prevail, a private company could 
build Buffalo Rapids No. 4, Paradise could 
never be built, and to the present demand for 
Glacier View Dam would be added the de- 
mand of Montana Power Co. 

If the Government takes the initiative, 
rather than wait for a private company to 
invite it to do so, Paradise dam can be bulit 
instead, and the flood-control necessity and 
economic feasibility of major upstream stor- 
age can be eliminated, and all this probably 
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at less cost to the Government. Glacier Na- 
tional Park would be safe from this threat. 


PARTNERSHIP; TO BE OR NOT TO BE? 


Full development at Paradise can prob- 
ably be accomplished in only two ways: (1) 
entirely by the Federal Government, or (2) 
by the Federal Government in partnership 
with a private utility, such as Montana 
Power Co. The former alternative would 
provide lower cost power to the region, at an 
indirect cost to the rest of the Nation, the 
theory being that this stimulus to an under- 
developed region would turn out to be a 
good investment for the rest of the Nation— 
the good elements of TVA or the upper Colo- 
rado project. 

Under current administration policies, the 
second alternative may be chosen, provided 
it is decided to favor full development. 
Montana Power Co. would finance the power 
installation, while the Federal Government 
would add its own incremental share for 
flood control, navigation, reclamation, con- 
servation pool, and recreation, and would sell 
falling water to the Montana Power Co, 
in order to pay out the Government's re- 
imbursable costs. Power cost in the region 
would be higher, but the indirect cost to the 
rest of the Nation would be minimized, as 
would the danger of Government power 
monopoly. Private initiative would be stim- 
ulated. 

Either way, full development would insure 
maximum downstream power benefits and 
minimum upstream scenic impairment. 

One Government official who watched the 
Sterra Club’s role in the Dinosaur contro- 
versy has commented, “After all, you are in 
an advantageous position in this Paradise 
situation—as well off as you would have 
been if you had tackled the Echo Park prob- 
lem back in 1946.“ But perhaps not. The 
building of Echo Park Dam and the destruc- 
tion of Dinosaur would require legislative 
action in what you might call the fishbowl of 
Congress, where all could see and be heard. 
But the building of Buffalo Rapids No. 4 
and the destruction, in time, of Glacier Park 
requires only executive inaction, pretty much 
behind closed doors, 

At Echo Park in 1946, whatever danger 
there was, was obscure—so obscure that no 
one noticed. Not until 1953, when the di- 
rect-fire artillery was aimed at the white of 
the Dinosaur’s eye, did the conservationist 
public become effectively excited. At Glacier 
in 1957 the danger is obecure. The artillery 
is laid for indirect fire—over the horizon and 
out of sight. Quite possibly without Mon- 
tana Power’s knowing it, the gun is laid on 
Glacier National Park. The lanyard will be 
pulled if the Federal Power Commission ap- 
proves Buffalo Rapids No. 4; there will be no 
authorizing legislation, no debate, no more 
widespread conservationist interest than 
there was at Hells Canyon. Just destruction 
by defualt. If that lanyard gets pulled, no 
amount of protest will stop the shell in its 
flight to Glacier. 


A QUESTION OF LEADERSHIP 

Who should take the initiative in seeing 
that this doesn't happen to Glacier, with the 
best dam site in the Clark Fork Basin being 
wasted in the bad bargain? The Federal 
Government? Executive or legislative 
branch? Local government? The Montana 
Power Co.? Or some wandering conserva- 
tionist without portfolio? 

One wouldn't envy the wandering conser- 
vationist his task of persuasion. He would 
need to be the best ventriloquist yet to get 
the Indian to say, “Flood my home and 
farm"; or the utility to say, “Please, Mr. 
Secretary, tie me with your partnership red 
tape instead of letting me make more money 
without it“; or the Great Northern to say, 
“Tear up this good railroad along the stream 
and replace it with one along the contours”; 
or the Montana Highway Department to say 
essentially the same; or the local county to 
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ask that the reservoir basin land be taken off 
the tax rolls. 

Isn't it leadership In reverse to expect this? 
There seems to be little doubt that a full 
treatment at Paradise will provide the great- 
est good for the greatest number in the long 
run—of flood control, water conservation, 
power generation, stimulation of agricultural 
and industrial development, and an intact 
national park, too. The Government has the 
staff and facilities for finding out for sure If 
this is so. Having found out, it has the 
means of explaining this to the local people, 
and of acting for the national interest if the 
people refuse to listen. n 


MAJOR GAINS, MINOR LOSSES 


After all, the railroad won't suffer. The 
Bureau of Reclamation outdid the South- 
ern Pacific's engineers at Shasta Dam. The 
highway can be accommodated as well. And 
there's no question of whether farmland will 
be inundated, but of which farmland. Five 
million acre-feet of water will cover far less 
acreage if it is stored at Paradise than if it 
is stored in dozens of smaller reservoirs in- 
stead—a pitcher of water will fill a good 
many saucers. Higher streams are steeper, 
take higher dams to store less water at great- 
er cost. Montana Power Co. needn't suffer. 
Everywhere you look there are major gains 
for minor losses; the Government, acting for 
the people who will profit from these gains, 
and paid by those people to lead, can make 
this all clear and can do it authoritatively. 
The Sterra Club. or an equivalent organiza- 
tion, isn't equipped for the job, nor is that 
its purpose. For every dollar the club has 
to spend, the Government has a million. 

Legislation may soon be introduced au- 
thorizing the construction of Paradise, the 
dam that promises to save a park—not by 
“making the park more beautiful.“ to quote 
a line from the cid Hetch Hetchy refrain, but 
by being far enough away from the park, and 
big enough to minimize the inundation of 
other acres of scenery and fertile land. Para- 
dise was almost lost. We have reason, how- 
ever, to look forward to two new chapters in 
the story, Paradise Be Dammed, and Para- 
dise Regained. 

Davm R. BROWER. 


The Harrison Corn Amendment 
SPEECH 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
lish a minimum-acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage-reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the Har- 
rison amendment. This amendment is 
fundamentally an effort to provide to 
commercial corn farmers an opportunity 
to show with their corn planters which 
of the two options on which they voted 
on December 11, 1956, is preferable. Let 
us analyze this legislation in detail and 
then discuss its great potential adyan- 
tages. 

First, the producer may adjust his 
acreage in line with his share of the 
37.3-million-acre allotment. If he plants 
not more than his share of this 37.3-mil- 
lion-acre allotment, he will be eligible 
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for price support at not less than $1.36 
per bushel. If he so desires, he may 
enter into a contract with the Govern- 
ment to further adjust his corn acreage 
by placing some acreage into the acre- 
age-reserve program, for which-he will 
receive payments at the rate of 90 cents 
per bushel times the farm normal yield. 
Thirty-eight percent of those voting 
favored this approach. 

Second, he may have the option of op- 
erating under a 51-million-acre base pro- 
gram. Under this latter program, he 
must put not less than 15 percent of his 
base acreage into the acreage reserve or 
the conservation reserve in order to be 
eligible for price support at $1.31 per 
bushel. If he puts 15 percent of his 
corn-base acreage into the acreage- 
reserve program, he must reduce his 
corn acreage below his base by this 
amount. For this he will be paid at the 
rate of 90 cents per bushel times the 
normal yield of the farm. If he decides 
to put 15 percent of his base into the 
conservation reserve, he will receive a 
much reduced payment in the neighbor- 
hood of $9 to $15 per acre. Under this 
option, he may plant up to his share of 
the 51-million-acre base. Sixty-two per- 
cent of the producers who voted favored 
this approach. 

What benefits will be derived from this 
legislation? 

First, it should be remembered that 
under either of these two options the 
Corn Belt farmers will be making a sharp 
downward adjustment in their corn acre- 
age since the 1956 planted acreage of 
corn in the commercial-corn area was 57 
million acres. 

Second, unless the corn farmer plants 
within his acreage allotment or base 
these same farmers will not be able to 
participate in the soil-bank program for 
other basic crops such as cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, or rice. 

Third, unless the corn producer is 
given a realistic opportunity to adjust 
corn acreage, the effects will be felt in 
every county in the United States. This 
is due to the fact that corn will be cheap. 
The cheap corn will be marketed in the 
form of cheap livestock and livestock 
products. The marketings of livestock, 
dairy, and poultry products account for 
55 percent of the cash farm income of 
the United States. 

Fourth, price support to corn producers 
in the noncommercial corn area will be 
automatically increased by about several 
cents per bushel. 

Fifth, no additional time-consuming 
expensive record checking will be in- 
volved. Farmers have in their hands 
both their acreage allotments and their 
bases. 

I am sure that when you have consid- 
ered the implications of our failure to 
provide a realistic program to corn pro- 
ducers up to now that you will vote in 
favor of this legislation. There is no 
reason why corn producers should not be 
given a fair chance to make a downward 
adjustment in their production with 
minimum acreage allotments comparable 
to those provided to producers of other 
basic crops, such as cotton, wheat, pea- 
nuts, and rice. It is simply a matter of 
justice for corn producers. With this 
amendment, the soil bank can do the job 
which it was designed to do. 
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“New Wine in Old Botiles”—A Challenge Our system of education in Pennsylvania is real estate tax as the chief way to finance 


to Educators and Legislators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
good fortune to have as a constituent one 
of the outstanding educators of my State, 
Dr. Clara E. Cockerille. Dr. Cockerille 
is the State chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, as well as 
the assistant county superintendent o 
Schools of Armstrong County. pf 

At a recent dińner, given by the cen- 

western conyention district of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion for the members of the Pennsyl-- 
Vania General Assembly and Members of 
Congress, she made the principal ad- 


I was so impressed, as were all of the 
other legislators present, that I feel Dr. 
Cockerille’s remarks should be widely 
distributed because they call for present- 
day consideration of an urgent problem. 

The address follows: 

The representative form of government 
which establishes for our Nation the demo- 
cratic way of life must be supported by a 
foundation, Strong homes, vigorous church- 
es, honest government, and sound public 
education are the pillars on which our way, 
of life rests. Tonight at this dinner are 
represented 3 of those 4 institutions. The 
home, by a member of the official family of 
our State congress of parents and teachers; 
the Government, by cur honored guests, the 
representatives to the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania and the Congress of the United 
States; and public schools, by the oficial- 
representative of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of School Directors and the hundreds of 
teachers, members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association who are the hosts on 
this occasion. It is fitting that the commit- 
tee has chosen to use our national colors 
and emblems in the decoration of this room 
and tables. Home, schools, and government 
are inseparable parts of the foundation on 
which government of, by, and for the people 
Tests. 

Tonight we say a sincere “Thank you” to 
the State assemblyman and Senators and to 
Our Congressman, Not for bills in favor of 
Schools and teachers which you have sup- 
Ported, but for your willingness to be a part 
of our lawmaking bodies, without which we 
Could not have representative government. 
We know that for each of you it has meant 
the assuming of burdens of decisions, the 
Willingness to put your personal interests in 
the background and devote your time to a 
Common cause. We thank you for your will- 
ingness to talk to us, to answer hundreds of 
phone calls, to acknowledge letters and to 
attend banquets on Saturday night, when it 
ro be more fun to stay at home and watch 


We know that you have been willing to 
assume an active part in Government affairs 
knowing full well that few men in your posi- 
tions become famous, and still fewer become 
rich (if they do, there is an investigation). 
We appreciate your service in our behalf. 
And it has been service over a long period of 
years. Those founding fathers of Pennsyl- 
Vania, perhaps quite wisely, said in our Con- 
Stitution only that there should be schools. 


the result of decisions, some of them momen- 
tous and history making, of our legislative 
bodies. Because the future of our educa- 
tion depends on decisions of lawmakers, the 
teachers of this State and Nation must be 
close to the lawmakers. We do not always 
see alike when we look at the schools and the 
educational program. We who have chosen 
education as our profession see it from a 
close-up view. We see it in detall. Some- 
times to others it appears that we see it 
magnified. To you legislators who of neces- 
sity must see education as only one facet of 
a State program, the problems of education 
appear different. You have a farther away 
perspective and sometimes to us it appears 
that you see the problems in reduced size. 
Because our viewpoints are different, but our 
goal of sound public education is the same, 
we need to talk to each other to try to bring 
the far and near perspectives into clear focus 
and to find the right and just answers to our 
problems. There was a time when teachers 
did not talk to legislators (that was when we 
didn't have enough money to travel to Harris- 
burg). Now, thanks to you, our salaries per- 
mit a trip to Harrisburg and so we come. 
We've learned to talk to you—how to do it 
and when to do it. f 


We've learned so well that you sometimes 
say, The teachers have a lobby.” Perhaps 
in a strict sense that is true. It is nearer 
our intent to say that we have come to be- 
lieve that you want to know what we think, 
and we have tried to plan our talking so 
that it is helpful to you as you weigh the 
factors that determine your decisions. To- 
night we do not want to talk to you about 
ealaries or subsidies or reimbursement frac- 
tions or buildings but we will be around 
to show you our viewpoint on all of them 
as the work of the legislative bodies con- 
tinues. Tonight I thought I would like 
to direct the thinking of this group to what 
I believe is an underlying cause of many 
of the problems of education in Pennsyl- 
vania. I would like you to think as a united 
group of citizens, not as teachers or legis- 
lators. We have chosen our roles, perhaps 
in a weak moment but the choice has been 
ours. No-one made us be teachers or run 
for government office. The solutions to the 
problems which come to us because of the 
interdependence of legislation and education 
must be sought together. 

Among the rich and colorful words of the 
Bible is the admonition to be cautious about 
putting new wine in old bottles, lest the 
bottles burst and the wine be wasted. Can 
we not attribute many of our perplexing 
situations to an attempt to force new ele- 
ments of society and education into exist- 
ing patterns which are inadequate. There 
are four to which I would like to direct your 
thinking. 

Finance: The provision of funds for edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania is an everpresent 
problem. It is in the attempt to solve this 
problem that teachers and legislators de- 
velop the most ill feeling toward each other. 
It is the area that often calls forth hasty 
heated words. The cost of all areas of living 
is high, prices have increased, wages have 
increased. What were once luxuries have 
become necessities. People want the best 
for their children, not the minimum. Yet 
we are attempting to meet all the new de- 
mands and rising costs with a financial 
framework which was designed decades ago 
when the economic picture was entirely dif- 
ferent. We are attempting to force today's 
financial needs into yesterdays methods of 
financing and we are not succeeding. We 
get red in the face as a small-gir] does when 
she attempts to force her doll carriage 
through a narrow opening—and we are no 
more successful than she is—if it goes in, 
we've smashed it. At a time when men in- 
vest their wealth in many ways we hold to 
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schools as we did a century ago when real 
estate was one of the few ways that men 
could invest money. Should we be con- 
sidering a new container for our school 
finances instead of being angry because to- 
day's needs overflow our old container? 

School buildings: Our children have over- 
flowed this container. We have more chil- 
dren than we have safe, desirable classrooms. 
We knew the children were being born, we 
have done all we could to help them live, 
but we are surprised and rather annoyed that 
they have overflowed our schools. We have 
schools in communities that no longer have 
school children and we have children in 
communities where there are no rooms for 
them. Should we not consider new schools 
for the flood of children, Not Just more 
buildings. Some areas of our Nation have 
building codes that take no account of re- 
cent developments in the field of materials 
and construction. All that World War II 
taught us about construction cannot be 
used in many areas because we are still 
thinking about school buildings as we 
thought of them in 1900. Here is a field 
that needs new thinking. 

Curriculum: What should we teach? How 
can we meet the needs of individuals and 
of our democracy in our schools? Today the 
children have many teachers outside of 
school. Television, radio, movies, and travel 
have resulted in our children having much 
more general information at 6 years of age 
than they did at 12 years of age a generation 
ago. Our pupils live in today’s world. The 
attempt to force today’s youth into yester- 
day’s school is resulting in explosive situa- 
tions. This is most evident in our high 
schools. Our high schools were designed for 
a select group of pupils, those pupils who 
wanted to learn. Compulsory education, 
labor conditions, our society in general have 
resulted in the majority of all youth being 
enrolled in high school. The framework of 
organization and subjects designed for cer- 
tain students is being forced to accent all 
youth. Most of us are concerned. We need 
to be concerned enough to take steps to 
rethink our schools, their courses of study, 
schedules, and organization in terms of the 
youth of our State today. Education for all 
the children of all the people means schools 
that can take the bright, the dull, the back- 
ward, the well behaved, the unruly, the tal- 
ented, the ordinary, the adjusted, the mal- 
adjusted, those who delight in learning from 
books, those who reject book learning. The 
wine of the young of our communities is 
precious. We can't afford to waste it be- 
cause of forcing it into schools that are not 
capable of receiving and holding it. 

Organization of schools and school dis- 
tricts: Ours is a time of easy travel, of rapid 
communication, of specialization. Yet our 
basic school organization is in a pattern de- 
signed 100 years ago when travel was difi- 
cult, communication limited and the teach- 
ers, for the most part, boys and girls who 1 
year before had been in eighth grade them- 
selves. ? 

With trained administrators, graded 
schools, and well-prepared teachers, we con- 
tinue in an organization designed for un- 
trained teachers, teaching in small schools 
with no help at the local level. New demands 
for school services needed in today's picture, 
new needs caused by expanding the century- 
old pattern. Consideration or reorganiza- 
tion at several levels is an immediate need. 

Citizens in general, legislators, and teach- 
ers all must share the blame for some of 
the problems of public education which con- 
front us. We all love old containers. We 
who insist that all our machines come in 
next year’s packages hold tenaciously to old 
packages for our social institutions. Count- 
less people who never question that 1958 
cars will be more desirable than 1967's ask, 
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“Shouldn't we return to the schools we used 
to have?” 

Together we must find answers to ques- 
tions such as, “How high shall teachers’, 
salaries go?" “Shall the Federal Govern- 
ment finance school buildings?” “Shall the 
compulsory school age be lowered?” “Should 
there be a county superintendent of schools?” 
Beyond that we must work out answers to 
even bigger questions. How can 1957 school 
costs best be met in 1958? What is an effi- 
clent economic school bullding today? 

How can we make our schools effective for 
our secondary school pupils today? 

What organization of schools will provide 
the services needed today? 

Our task involves evaluation of the bottles 
into which we plan to pour the wine of edu- 
cation, and the action necessary to find new 
containers when those we have used in the 
past are no longer suitable. 

Why must we be concerned with these diffi- 
cult tasks? Because we have chosen to be a 
part of two of the pillars of our way of life— 
education and government and— 


“When we lie down worn out 

Other men will stand, young and fresh. 

But by the steps that we have cut they 
will climb, 

And by the stairs that we have built they 
will mount. 

At our clumsy work, they may laugh. 

And when the stones roll, they may curse 


us, 
But they will climb and by our steps 
They will mount and by our stairs.” 


New Industry For Central Kansas Drought 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, my 
district is making a bid for new industry 
to supplement its income and to keep 
_those who have been forced off the farm 
_ from leaving that area of Kansas com- 
pletely. Because of Secretary Benson's 
farm program, decreasing acreages, in- 
creased costs and low parities, it behooves 
the governing bodies of the many cities 
located in my district to make every pos- 
sible effort to obtain new industries in 
order to secure employment for its many 
citizens and to supplement income ordi- 
narily derived from agricultural prod- 
ucts. ‘The city of Liberal is making a bid 
for such industry. This is a very thriv- 
ing city and has huge reservoirs of nat- 
ural gas, and plenty of underground 
water which is most attractive to new in- 
dustry. The following resolution was 
forwarded to me just recently which res- 
olution is signed by the mayor, city clerk, 
as well as several civic organizations in 
the city of Liberal, inviting new indus- 
tries to locate there: 

Resolution 332 

A resolution Inviting new business and 

industry to Liberal, Kans. 

In connection with three important phases 
of national policy—namely: 

1. The national safety requires that in- 
dustry be decentralized. 

2. An orderly adjustment and transition in 
the Nation agriculture requires that of- 
the-farm employment be provided for oper- 
ators of family-sized farms. AT 
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3. A wide distribution of industry Is 
needed for a geographically balanced econ- 
omy. 

The governing body of the city of Liberal 
desires to spread the following resolution 
upon the record of its proceedings: 

Be it resolved by the governing body of 
the city of Liberal, Kans: 

Section 1. That this city government 
hereby formally recognizes that the city of 
Liberal and vicinity has become an out- 
standingly pleasant place in which to live, 
work, and raise a family. Through its re- 
cent growth and development it now offers 
most of the advantages of urban living, with 
none of the disadvantages that arise from 
the congestion in the larger cities. 

Sec. I. That it is further recognized that 
this area could take care of additional busi- 
ness and industry and a substantial increase 
in population without detracting from the 
advantages it enjoys. That the supplies of 
natura) gas and water are abundant and all 
city services, facilities, and utilities (both 
city and privately owned) have kept pace 
‘with the area's growth and are now In a 
position to be immediately expanded and 
extended as needed. : 

Sec. 3. That the city government, and the 
community as a whole, welcomes and in- 
vites new business and industry and it is 
deemed appropriate that this be made known 
to the, leaders of Government and industry 
who are concerned with national policy. 

Src. 4. That certified copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to J. FLOYD BREEDING, Congress- 
man from the Fifth Congressional District of 
Kansas, and to others at his direction. 

Adopted by the governing body of the 
city of Liberal, Kans., and signed by the 
major, this 5th day of March 1957. 

CHARLES M. LIGHT, Jr.. 
Mayor. 


PAuL Burke, 
City Clerk. 
Endorsed and concurred in: 
LIBERAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By L. M. Busnart, President. 
Attest: 


Attest: 


M. L. Gopparn, Secretary. 
LIBERAL JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 
By L. R. ARMSTRONG, President, 
Attest: 
NORMAN Perry, Secretary. 
LIBERAL ROTARY CLUB, 
By ALBERT I. SHANK, President, 
Attest: 
Howarp CRANDALL, Secretary. 
LIBERAL Lion’s CLUB, 
By Ray E. KENNEDY, President. 
Attest: 
HARRY SAWYER, Secretary. 
LIBERAL KIWANIS CLUB, 
By Ross SHIRLEY, President. 
Attest: 
Jack Smtrrk, Secretary. 
WESTERN LIGHT & TELEPHONE, 
LIBERAL BRANCH, 
By G. M. Crow, Manager. 
By Jonn W. Moore, President. 
LIBERAL Gas CO., 


Bolivia and the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following address 
given by His Excellency Victor Andrade, 
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the Bolivian Ambassador to the United 
States on February 23, 1957, before the 
Cosmopolitan Club of Pennsylvania 
State College at University Park, Pa. 

His remarks point up the need for 
more attention by us to our neighbors to 
the south. The address follows: 

BOLIVIA AND THE FUTURE 


(Address by Victor Andrade, Ambassador of 
Bolivia, before the Cosmopolitan Club of 
Pennsylvania State College, Saturday eve- 
ning, February 23) 

My knowledge of American history is by 
no means comprehensive, but I find the sub- 
ject extremely interesting and study it when 
I have time. The merger of the Original 
Thirteen States into what later became the 
United States was a miracle which has af- 
fected the destiny of the entire world. 

The union of States withstood the impact 
of a great Civil War which was, until World 
War I and World War II, the greatest armed 
clash that the world had ever witnessed. 

The Civil War, the War Between the States, 
seems to hold a peculiar fascination for 
millions of Americans, Perhaps there is some 
romanticism in this interest; perhaps & 
healthy desire to learn more about the past 
and its meaning in terms of the present. 
Furthermore, it was your own war and no- 
body else's; a family affair, so to speak, In 
any case, I have learned that—save for the 
younger generation—when one speaks about 
“the war“ it is likely to be the Civil War 
and not the holocausts of 1914-18 and 1939- 
45. 

I have had southerners tell me that, but 
“for a few mishaps and mistakes the Confed- 
eracy might have won. Among these mis- 
takes and mishaps frequently are mention 
the accidental death of Stonewall Jackson. 
the failure of Jefferson Davis and others to 
recognize the genius of the great cavalry 
leader, Nathan Bedford Forrest, and the 
series of Southern errors at Gettysburg. I 
have also had Southerners tell me that the 
South would have won had it not been for 
the men and resources which your own State 
of Pennsylvania poured into the fight. 

I am more inclined to believe the latter 
statement than the first. For, men being 
what they are, mistakes and mishaps during 
wartime are inevitable. I have witne: 
them at first hand in the disastrous Chaco 
War between Bolivia and Paraguay. More- 
over, the North also had unfortunate acol- 
dents and blundered a good bit on its own. 

There is no question about Pennsylvania's 
contribution to the Northern cause. This 
State furnished more than 366,000 troops 
to the Federal Army, and sturdy troops they 
were. Furthermore, the munitions which 
decide modern war came in large part from 
Pennsylvania. The Fort Pitt Foundry at 
Pittsburgh turned out between 2,000 and 
3,000 tons of artillery pieces and ammunition 
annually, and a foundry at Reading also 
made heavy artillery. Then, as now, a great 
farming country—Pennsyivania—supplied 
much of the food which kept the Union 
Army in good shape by comparison with the 
Southerners. 

Pennsylvania is about half the size of 
present-day Germany, and it compares fa- 
yorably with Germany in industrial resources. 
You have iron, oll, both bituminous and 
anthracite coal, and other vital minerals. 
In addition, you have rich farmlands and 
fine timber, despite generations of cutting. 
You have a good school system, including 
splendid universities and colleges, of which 
this school is one. Pennsylvania is known 
as the Keystone State; the name is well 
deserved. 

I have traveled in Pennsylvania and have 
Seen at first hand evidences of the State's 
wealth and power. It is inevitable that I 
should compare your State with my ow? | 
country of Bolivia. Bolivia is almost three 
times as large as Pennsylvania. It too has 
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great natural wealth. My country has one 
of the great tron ore deposits of the world 
in the southeast corner near the Brazilian 
border. We have a vast oll potential, and al- 
most every modern industrial mineral— 
tungsten, titanium, lead, zinc, zirconium, 
Manganese, gold, and silyer; and you prob- 
ably know that Bolivia is the only source of 
tin in the Western Hemisphere. We have 
almost every resource required for a great 
industrial nation save, perhaps, coal. We 
may even have that, for much of our country 
is only partially explored. In all probability, 
we have uranium and other radioactive min- 
erals. 

Pennsylvania has approximately 11 million 
Persons; Bolivia less than 4 million, most 
of whom live in the plateau which runs along 
Bolivia’s western border. This plateau ay- 
erages around 10,000 feet in height. Above 
it rise several snow-covered mountains more 
than 20,000 feet high. This part of my coun- 
try is one of the most picturesque in the 
world. On the Bolivian plateau are rem- 
nants of the Incan Empire, which was a 
Marvelous political establishment. There 
also is the fabulous inland mountain lake, 
Titicaca. 

But I did not come here today for a trave- 
log. I came to try to explain why Bolivia 
is an undeveloped country; to talk about 
its diMiculties and aspirations and to explain 
these in térms of what they mean to the 
United States. 

Before William Penn got his grant of land 
in the Philadelphia area, the Spaniards had 
built towns and roads in Bolivia and were 
busily engaged in mining precious metals. 
With this early introduction to western civil- 
ization, what kept Bolivia backward and poor 
in the centuries which followed? 

Many things were involved. The trans- 
Portation difficulties were very great. The 
Andes Mountains are a much more formida- 
ble barrier than the Alleghenies which run 
along the east coast of the United States. 
The Andes slope eastward into great canyons 
and fertile valleys; these merge into great 
Plains and timbered areas which eventually 
are swallowed up in the great jungle of the 
Amazon and other rivers. Not until 1954 
Was there a highway in Bolivia which con- 
nected the lowlands with the valleys, and 
from there with the Altiplano by rail. 

Other factors had more to do with Bolivia's 
laggardness than transportation. The Span- 
ish conquerors did not think in terms of de- 
veloping a new civilization in the New World. 
Their cultural and spiritual homeland was 
Spain or Europe. They looked forward to 
the time when they had enough to leave the 
New World. Most of the settlers in the 
United States severed their ties with Europe. 
The Quakers, for example, fied from persecu- 
tion and had no idea of going back. 

The problem of the Indian in Latin Amer- 
lea was different too. The tribes in what is 
now the United States were fierce, but primi- 
tive and comparatively few in numbers. 
War, the white man’s diseases, and the white 
Man’s liquor killed them off. As the tide of 
Migration flowed on they grew fewer and 
fewer in numbers. 

In Central and South America it was quite 
different. In Mexico, and in Peru and Bo- 
livia, for example, the Indians had elaborate 
Civilizations. If the Aztecs and Incas had 
Possessed tron weapons and firearms, they 
Might easily have thrown the invaders into 
the sea. 

After the conquest, the Indians still were 
in the majority numerically. They have re- 
Mained so in many countries In Latin Amer- 
len. Today more than 60 percent of Bolivia's 
People are Indians, and a great many others 
are of mixed blood. The Indians, however, 
did not again become an integral part of 
their country’s life. They remained sub- 
merged and exploited. The governing classes 
Were the descendants of the original con- 
uerors, together with some individuals of 
both white and Indian blood. 
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A comparatively small group held power. 
As was natural under the circumstances, it 
thought mostly in terms of maintaining its 
own power and security. There were con- 
filcts within the group, and these resulted 
in revolutions in which the masses fought 
and died without knowing why they did so 
and without being any better off, no matter 
who won. 

Also, Bolivia, at first dependent upon ex- 
ports of gold and silver, became dependent 
upon tin. The discovery of the tin mines in 
Bolivia coincided with the discovery of the 
value of this metal in our modern industrial 
society. 

Three families, the Patinos, Aramayos, and 
Hochschilds, gained control of the better tin 
deposits. All became rich; the Patino for- 
tune being one of the greatest in the world. 
The wealth of the so-called tin barons en- 
abled them to control the country, politi- 
cally as well as economically. The tin barons 
did not use their power to develop the coun- 
try’s other resources, They spent their en- 
ergies in keeping the status quo, which 
meant a few millionaires and a dreadfully 
poor country. 

The unrest which kept Bolivia in a tur- 
moil finally spread to the people them- 
selves. The Chaco-War, fought between 
Paraguay and Bolivia in the 1930's, revealed 
the corruption, selfishness, and incompetence 
of Bolivia’s ruling classes. A younger gen- 
eration, which fought in the Chaco War, 
formed political parties dedicated to funda- 
mental changes in Bolivian life. 

Out of experience grew the decision to na- 
tionalize Bolivia's tin mines as the only ef- 
fective means of eliminating the reactionary 
influence of the tin barons from the coun- 
try. The opportunity to do so came after 
the 1952 revolution brought the MNR Party 
into power; the tin mines were taken over 
by the government in the fall of 1952. 

Let us review briefly the situation in which 
Bolivia found itself after the revolution in 
1952. 

Inflation already was under way. Actually, 
this inflation began during the great de- 
pression in the early 1930's and was accel- 
erated by the Chaco War, during which the 
country lost heavily both in men and money. 
The comparatively high prices for tin during 
the World War and the Korean fighting 
helped retard the inflationary spiral, but did 
not remedy its fundamental causes. 

For reasons which had no relation to the 
1952 revolution, the price of tin began to 
fall that year. Fears of world war III were 
over for the time being; the world was pro- 
ducing more tin than it needed. As they 
were exploited year in and year out, the 
Bolivian ore veins were depleted; mining 
costs rose, and it became more and more dif- 
ficult for Bolivia to compete with richer and 
shallower tin ore veins in Malaya and 
Indonesia. 

Keep in mind also that Bolivia was a 
mono-economy, dependent almost com- 
pletely for vital foreign exchange upon ex- 
ports of tin. The country did not produce 
enough to feed itself; in fact, national 
policies discouraged agriculture through 
food subsidies to the consumer. Foodstuffs 
were imported and sold to the workers below 
cost. Bolivia had a land system which be- 
longed to the Middle Ages and which ham- 
pered production. The Indian farmers, liter- 
ally speaking, were serfs. Since one of the 
fundamental aims of the revolution was to 
make the Indian a first-class citizen, this 
system had to be changed. 

The country had a great oil potential, but 
in 1952 imported gasoline and other oil prod- 
ucts were valued at about $5 million. Food 
and other imports were about $87 million 
annually, since the few factories in Bolivia 
did not manufacture nearly enough to meet 
even the demands and purchasing power of 
an impoverished people. 

We had, then, to start from scratch in try- 
ing to develop our economy, Meanwhile, we 
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were dependent upon tin, which was mined 
below cost, and we were confronted with the 
inevitable problems which attended na- 
tionalization of the mines. 

Contrary to the propaganda of our enemies, 
Bolivia did not nationalize its tin mines in 
the belief that this would increase produc- 
tion. Instead, we knew that nationalization 
would originate new problems, for the time 
being anyhow. Any drastic changes like na- 
tionalization of the mines and freeing the 
farmworkers meant confusion and uncer- 
tainty until the country could adjust to 
them. f 

We were in desperate. circumstances, and 
the question—which still remains to be an- 
swered—was: Could we hold the country 
together during the time required to in- 
vigorate agriculture, build roads, find ways 
to develop our oil and other resources, and 
end our dependence upon tin? 

In this emergency we turned to the United 
States. Our standing in this country was 
none too good. The State Department did 
not like the nationalization of the tin mines. 
The MNR Party held power once before in 
the 1943-46 period. During that time the 
tin barons paid for and directed a propa- 
ganda campaign against us. As a result of 
that campaign of slander, the MNR’s reputa- 
tion in your country was destroyed. Some 
persons in the United States thought us 
Fascist, some Communist, but the consensus 
was that we were no good. 

Nevertheless, the United States also faced 
® dilemma in its relationship with Bolivia. 
What was the alternative to the MNR 
regime? It was pretty obvious that the peo- 
ple of Bolivia did not want the “rosca,” the 
name for the little group composed of the tin 
barons and a few wealthy landowners which 
ran Bolivia prior to the revolution. It aleo 
was obvious that the Communists were well 
aware of the situation and hoped to take con- 
trol if the MNR falled. 

Under all the circumstances, the United 
States decided to help Bolivia, although we 
had a pretty hard time before food grants 
were given us late in 1953. Prior to that, 
the only help we had was tin purchases by 
the United States at the market price. The 
tin was needed by the United States for 
stockpiling. These purchases were intended 
to help your country as much as they were 
Bolivia. 

They did have a stabilizing influence on 
the price of tin. Despite this, tin prices in 
1953 and 1954 averaged around 93 cents as 
compared to nearly $1.10 per pound in the 
1948-52 period. Almost every pound of tin 
taken from the Bolivian mines since 1952 
has been at a loss. 

Both Bolivia and the United States ob- 
viously had to do a lot to make any aid 
program to Bolivia effective. 

Aid from your country had to be sufficient 
to do more than merely keep the country 
alive; it had to be accompanied with tech- 
nical assistance, for we also are deficient in 
what you term “know-how.” 

Bolivia also had to do some things on its 
own. The country had to draft and put into 
operation systematic and intelligent plans 
for the development of its resources. If the 
technical assistance program were to be ef- 
fective, the advice of the experts had to be 
followed. And while the United States 
could not tell Bolivia how to run its internal 
affairs, it was obvious that your country 
would not continue indefinitely to help a 
country which followed a radical and col- 
Jectivist program, even if that program was 
not Communist or Fascist in nature, 

Let us, as the late Al Smith used to say, 
take a look at the record. The United States 
has given Bolivia about $60 million in loans 
and grants since 1953. 

This does not take into account about $25 
‘million recently made available as part of 
a Bolivian stabilization program. This is 
neither a loan nor grant to Bolivia since the 
money simply backs the boliviano, our unit 
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of currency, with dollars. If the stabilization 
program succeeds, all of it will be returned, 
and I might also mention that $7.5 million of 
the $25 million was contributed by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and Bolivia has 
contributed about $10 million to the fund. 

Since 1952, the United States Government 
has purchased approximately 50,000 tons of 
Bolivian tin and paid, less certain deduc- 
tions, around $110 million for it. Some per- 
sons have the fantastic idea that $110 mil- 
lon should also be added to the total which 
the United States has given Bolivia. 

This obviously is not true and simply 
is anti-Bolivian propaganda. The United 
States stockpiled the tin against future 
emergencies; the tin will not deteriorate 
but will keep indefinitely. It could be 
worth, under certain circumstances, many, 
many times the price paid for it. And, 
finally, the price of tin has risen since the 
bulk of metal was purchased. Today, the 
United States could sell the tin it owns at 
world-market prices and still have a profit. 

The United States also has contributed 
technical assistance to Bolivia in several 
fields. The two governments have worked 
together to draft programs for Bolivian agri- 
culture and the development of Bolivian oil. 
The stabilization program was the work of 
your experts working with Bolivian per- 
sonnel. 

Despite criticism, the United States has 
gone steadily ahead with the Bolivian pro- 
gram. I do not intend to pass judgment 
on the adequacy of the help given. 

Perhaps some of you feel that I have been 
telling a familiar story. The United States 
digs into its pockets—which, incidentally, 
include your pockets—and contributes mil- 
lions upon millions. There seems no end to 
it and the questions arise as to the value of 
this tremendous outlay. 

I do not intend to discuss your foxign 
programs today, or to try to draw conclusions 
from them. Obviously, the Government and 
people thought they were in the interests 
of the country, or they would have been 
discontinued long before now. 

It is a truism also to say that the program 
for each country and/or area has to be 
examined on its merits. 

For example, the situation of Latin Amer- 
lea with regard to foreign aid is quite differ- 
ent from that of other continents. 

All in all, Latin America has received less 
than $1.4 billion out of a total of more than 
#56 billion which the United States has given 
and loaned other countries since 1945. Most 
cf the Latin-American aid was in the form 
of loans. Iam not arguing that Latin Amer- 
ica should have received more, or should get 
more in the future. That is beside the point. 

The average citizen in this country is 
only vaguely aware of Latin America. He 
has, on the whole, a kindly feeling toward 
his southern neighbors and believes they 
will stand beside the United States in the 
event of a crisis—as, indeed, has been true 
in the past, But he knows comparatively 
little about Latin America and hears com- 
paratively little. Many Latin Americans feel 
they are taken for granted by the United 
States and, perhaps, there is something in 
that feelings. 

, Yet, when we stop to look at a few facts 
the importance of Latin America to the 
United States immediately becomes apparent. 

e trade between the United States and 
Latin America averages around $7 billion 
annually and is about equally divided. 


Furthermore, this trade is almost entirely 


on an exchange basis—that ts, it is Ananced 
by an exchange of goods and services and is 
not financed by United States loans and 
grants. 

The United States has more money in- 
vested in Latin America than in any other 
part of the world. The total is more than 
$6 billion. Profits from that investment an- 
nually are estimated at about $750 million, 
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In 2 short years, then, the profit on your 
investments in Latin America amounts to 
more than all the loans and grants to Latin 
America since 1945. 

Like Bolivia, most Latin American coun- 
tries are only partially developed. The po- 
tential for profitable investment in Latin 
America is enormous. 

The population in Latin America is in- 
creasing more rapidly than almost any other 
part of the world. 

Already Latin America has approximately 
20 million more people than the United 
States. 

By 1975, Latin America will have 277 mil- 
lion people and in another 25 years, a halt 
billion. 

Tht land mass of Latin America is tre- 
mendous. Modern nuclear warfare. can be 
so terrible that only nations which have 
tremendous resources and great land masses 
can be expected to survive. 

Our two hemispheres have resources and 
territory sufficient to withstand any on- 
slaught. 

This presupposes that the hemispheres 
are-united and stand together. In turn, this 
presupposes friendly and binding relation- 
ships between the United States and the 
Latin American nations. 

In summary, the trade with Latin America 
today is profitable to the United States; in- 
vestments in Latin America are very profitable 
also. Moreover, since Latin America is rela- 
tively developed. it has a tremendous 
storehouse of raw materials, and is growing 
rapidly. The possibilities for the future are 
great indeed—provided that Latin America 
grows and prospers as it should. 

But we cannot take it for granted that all 
will be well simply because the United States 
has a benevolent attitude toward Latin 
America and has no imperialistic ambitions. 

Capitalism has been a blessing for the 
United States; it has been the opposite for 
some Latin American countries. 

The rich men in my own country were 
shortsighted, greedy, cruel, and reactionary. 

The United States tells the people of Latin 
America that modern capitalism is the an- 
swer to Its problems. The Communists tell 
the masses that they have the answers. 
Every country in Latin America has its Com- 
munists, who take advantage of every busi- 
ness recession and every political crisis. They 
work with the fanaticism and energy of their 
kind. 

The people of Latin America will, in the 
long run, prefer capitalism only if they think 
it is good for them. 

The United States then must see to it. if 
possible, that capitalism is good for Latin 
America, A lag in any Latin American coun- 
try hurts the hemisphere and the United 
States. If there is economic and political 
chaos in many Latin American countries, the 
United States is in deep trouble, Your coun- 
try already is under a very great strain. Even 
a country as powerful as the United States 
can be overloaded. 

To repeat, Latin America today constitutes 
an asset to the free world and the United 
States. It is vital that it remains so and 
makes an even greater contribution for the 
future. This requires statesmanship of a 
very high order. 

Every Latin American country differs, but 

most have common problems. 

Most are dependent upon the sale of raw 
materials pending the time when they in- 
dustrialize and use these materials at home. 
‘If the price of raw materials declines sharply, 
their economies are badly shaken. 

The transportation system in many coun- 
tries is defective, and vast areas are still very 
inaccessible. 

Several of the countries have a compara- 
tively small wealthy class at the top and 
great masses of poor people at the bottom. 
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In quite a few of the nations, the Indian 
population still is submerged and worse off 
than it was before the Spanish conquest. 

The lack of economic stability in Latin 
America has created political instability, and 
political instability has caused resort to mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

This is a common method of handling an 
emergency in a Latin American country. A 
strong man takes over; he sweeps the prob- 
lems under the rug. He and his immediate 
followers enrich themselves at the expense 
of the country. There is increasing unrest; 
another revolution and another military dic- 
tatorship. 

I have heard it said by seemingly intelli- 
gent men that this is the way to handle 
things in Latin America; that the masses 
have no idea of democracy and simply want 
to be left alone to live as their ancestors 
lived before them. 

Such generalizations are dangerous. They 
are predicated upon assumptions which are 
not true. Once upon a time the great colonial 
powers thought that the people they gov- 
erned were satisfied and would never rebel. 
That was—once upon a time. 

Some dictators have the interests of the 
people at heart, but even a benevolent die- 
tatorship is a pretty poor way to run & 
country. Surely this generation has had 
enough of dictatorship and its consequences. 

The United States knows the problems of 
Latin America very well. It wants to help 
and has helped. In my opinion, it has dis- 
pelled the old Marxist theory that a strong 
capitalistic country always takes advantage 
of the poorer and weaker country with which 
it deals. 

The attitude of the United States in deal- 
Ing with weaker countries has been one of 
enlightened self-interest in many ways. 
Your country has disavowed imperialism and 
colonialism. It is trying to prove that other 
countries have only to follow its example to 
also become free, stable, and prosperous. 
But that proof is difficult. There are many 
skeptics; many who say—wait and see. 

The final verdict remains to be delivered. 
The free world ts shocked at the ruthlessness 
of international communism, Yet, man's 
memories are short and what has happened 
may be explained away and excused, 

I do not mean to infer that the United 
States must take full responsibility for mak- 
ing backward countries in this hemisphere 
rich and contented. There must be coopera- 
tion and a sincere attempt at self-help. 
But, quite obviously, any contribution which 
the United States makes to the prosperity 
and stability of a Latin American country 
is a contribution toward its own stability 
and prosperity. 

In the worldwide conflict with commu- 
nism, the United States is trying to persuade 
the backward countries that the free-enter- 
prise system and democracy will bring them 
the freedom and higher standard of living 
which they want. 

If this theory is trué, there is no better 
place to prove it than Bolivia. 

In the first place, all the aid in the world 
cannot make an intrinsically poor nation 
rich. Money and the advice of all the 
experts cannot give a country good land, oil, 
timber, and mineral wealth if they are not 
there in the first place. 

Bolivia has everything which It needs to 
become a modern and progressive state. 

I think also that the United States would 
agree that Bolivia bas tried to make the 
aid program succeed. 

Mistakes have been made, and plenty of 
them, but in a country trying to remedy the 
neglect of generations in a few short years 
these were inevitable. We have tried to 
remedy these errors; we heve tried sincerely 
to carry out the advice given us by your 
great country. 

Since 1952, Bolivia has endeavored sys- 
tematically to attract foreign capital and 
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has tried to create an atmosphere favorable 
to free enterprise. 

For example, Bolivia's petroleum code an- 
nounced in 1955 is the most liberal, prob- 
ably, in the hemisphere. In effect, it says 
that my country wants the best available 
Outside help in exploiting its tremendous 
oll resources. 

Bolivia has signed the investment guar- 
anty program. This program was initiated 
by the United States to protect its citizens 
who invest in foreign countries against in- 
Ability to convert foreign currency into 
dollars, or loss through expropriation or con- 
Ascation. 

Bolivia has abolished import restrictions, 
Subsidies on consumer goods, and other 
impediments to a free enterprise economy. 

At Bolivia's instance, a New York firm con- 
ducted an exhaustive inquiry into the min- 

g economy, including operation of the tin 
Mines, and has made recommendations for 
improvement. 

Anyone who examines the Bolivian situa- 
tion will realize at once that the country will 

in a bad way until it begins to produce 
Something other than tin, To do this, roads 
have to be built, power projects finished, land 
Cleared and put into cultivation, oil wells 
Sunk, timber cut and sold, factories built to 
Produce consumer goods, and many other 
Steps taken. 

With the help of United Nations and 
United States experts, Bolivia drafted, in 1953 
Programs for the development of almost every 
Phase of its economy. These programs, how- 
ever, take time and cost money. Some have 
done remarkably well. My country now Js 
exporting around $6 million worth of petrol- 
eum annually instead of having to pay out 
about $5 million for the oll it needs. Gulf, 
One of the world's great oil companies, has a 
Concession in Bolivia and other big concerns 
are interested. Eventually, oil may replace 
tin as the principal source of foreign ex- 
Change. Yet, 86 million furnishes us with 
Only a fraction of the money we need and 
Other programs are not far enough along to 
do us much good. Also, the programs are 


Costly and the funds spent on them con- 


tributed to the inflation which almost 
Wrecked our economy. 

To stop inflation, the experts from the 

Nited States proposed a stabilization pro- 
ram which wouid elimiriate every expendi- 
ture possible, and under which Bolivia must 
live within Its income. We approved the 
Program and put it into effect, even though 
it hit the workers and other poor people very 
hard. It meant also the end of work on most 
Of our development programs. Now, some 
tough questions arise: how can we ever hope 
to get out of the dilemma we are in unless we 

crease production? And how can we ex- 

to Increase production unless we go 
ahead with our programs? 
e does not wish to remain on a dole 
definitely. Nor does the United States 
Wish Bolivia to be a charity ward year in 
and year out. The basic objectives of both 
governments would be defeated by such a 
Situation. « 

Offhand. it would seem that any country 
Which half way tried could modernize and 
Stabilize its economy if it had the help of 
the United States. Nevertheless, here is 
Bolivia which has cooperated to the best of 
its ability with the United States but has a 
long. long way to go. 

Perhaps it is time for both countries to 
look at this matter very, very carefully. If 
Bolivia needs to make changes, it should do 
So without delay. Perhaps the United States 
also should look at the assistance it is giving 
Bolivia. It could be possible that the funds 
Elven us are sufficient to keep us alive but 
Not enough to enable us to make any real 
Progress. If so, would it not be better, and 
Cheaper in the long run, to make the help 
Sufficient to finish some of the development 
Programs that we have planned in coopera- 
Uon with your experts? 
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Iam of the opinion that private invest- 
ments in my country will be one of our 
greatest assets some day. However, foreign 
investment may be waiting to find out 
whether we are to rise or fall. If it became 
convinced that we were out of the woods, I 
think there would be little hesitancy to put 
its money into our resources. 

I realize that Bolivia is only one of the 
many countries which the United States is 
helping. The Bolivian situation is obscured 
by crises in other parts of the world. Con- 
sequently, the significance of the Bolivian 
p may be overlooked even by some of 
your leaders who have watched its opera- 
tions. 

I do not think I am going too far when 
I say that your entire aid program is on 
trial in Bolivia. Rightly or wrongly, I think 
most Latin Americans feel that Bolivia is a 
test case, and many informed persons out- 
side Latin America also. 

For in Bolivia we have all the elements 
which should make for success. Bolivia is 
trying to bring about reforms without which 
there can be no lasting progress in my coun- 
try and in other countries in Latin America, 
We are grappling with some fundamentals: 
overhauling our land system, the Indian 
problem, transportation difficulties, and 
other factors which have kept much of Latin 
America behind the times. Furthermore— 
and this is very important—we are doing so 
with a democracy and not a dictatorship. 
And, finally, we are relying upon the dy- 
namics of private enterprise and are avoiding 
both collectivism and ultranationalism. 

If we fail, the repercussions will be felt 
far outside Bolivia. 

The blow to United States prestige would 
be great. If the United States aid program 
cannot succeed in Bolivia, where can it suc- 
ceed? 

The blow to the liberal and democratic 
forces in the hemisphere through failure 
would be great. 

The blow to private enterprise would be 
great, and, of course, the blow to Bolivia 
would be very great, indeed. We would have 
to start all over again and where could we 
turn? 

I do not think we will fail. I am certain 
we will not if both the United States and 
Bolivia see clearly what is at stake and de- 
termine to do whatever is necessary for 
success. 

While the aid program to Bolivia thus 
far may seem quite substantial, it amounts 
to very little compared to the results to be 
gained. 

From the monetary standpoint alone, a 
stable and prosperous Bolivia will return, 
in profits from your investments and trade, 
the funds given us—with interest—in a 
comparatively short time. 

The example of Bolivia will encourage 
other countries to seek the help of American 


private capital. The free-enterprise system 


will be given a tremendous impetus. 

The damage to communism and fascism 
will be shattering. 

Let us then, working together, plan for 
success and to do whatever is necessary to 
that end. All of us stand to benefit from 
the results. 


In Praise of New Hampshire Solons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a most interesting and forth- 
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right editorial that appeared in the Eve- 
ning Tribune, Lawrence, Mass., on Mon- 
day, March 11, 1957, entitled In Praise 
of New Hampshire Solons”: 


New Hampshire's State legislators last 
week demonstrated that as a group they are 
a cut above their counterparts in Massa- 
chusetts. 

They had two chances to exact spiteful 
retribution against Massachusetts for the 
nonresident State income tax which the 
Bay State solons imposed on New Hampshire 
citizens over a year ago. They turned both 
opportunities down despite the fact that 
there were those who urged that they return 
tit for tat. 

Clearer heads prevailed and, instead of 
returning the blow, the Granite Staters 
turned the other cheek by (a) refusing to 
impose a New Hampshire head tax on those 
nonresidents who work in New Hampshire 
and (b) by approving the interstate flood 
control agreement for the Merrimack River 
Valley, a measure which is of vital concern 
to the people of Greater Lawrence. 

Of course, the passing by the New Hamp- 
shire solons of the flood- control measure was 
not an act of pure Christian charity. After 
all, New Hampshire stands to benefit, too, 
but not to the same extent as Massachusetts, 
which is farther downstream and more sus- 
ceptible to floods, does. 

But, in refusing to be goaded into tax- 
ing Massachusetts residents who work in 
New Hampshire—at the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard, forbvexample— the Granite Staters did 
show remarkable restraint. Legislative 
bodies are notoriously ever in search of new 
means of obtaining revenue and here was a 
source at hand, small but helpful, and they 
passed it up. The act is even more remark- 
able when you consider, as, no doubt the 
Beacon Hill legislators did, that to pass a tax 
on an out-of-stater is to get money pain- 
lessly—for the legislator—as the taxed con- 
not hit back by voting the politician out of 
office at the next election. This is the point 
that makes those in New Hampshire who 
work in Massachusetts and have to pay an 
income tax to this State so mad. They have 
no way of letting off steam against the meas- 
ure by voting against its proponents. : 

Wars have been fought in the past over 
this question of taxation without representa- 
tion and we are glad to see that New Hamp- 
shire did not see fit to start one over the 
Massachusetts nonresident State income tax 
measure. Perhaps they reasoned that their 
forbearance would evoke a like spirit in the 
breast of the Massachusetts Legislature. 


Hungarian Freedom Day: A Tribute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Hungari- 
ans have long looked upon March 15 asa 
day of national deliverance because it 
commemorates the occasion when the 
freedom fighters of 1848-49 under the 
leadership of Louis Kossuth attempted 
unsuccessfully to establish freedom in 
Hungary. 

This year Freedom Day has a special 
meaning because it comes at a time when 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 is still 
fresh in our minds. As in 1848-49 the 
freedom fighters of 1956 made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to establish freedom in 
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Hungary. But, as over a century ago, 
Russian intervention prevented the final 
achievement of their goal. 

In one massive assault the Soviets 
crushed the Hungarian revolution. The 
courage of these men, however great, was 
no match for the overwhelming power of 
Soviet armored divisions and mass in- 
fantry. Without outside assistance the 
revolution was doomed to disaster. 

The aftermath of the October revolu- 
tion brought renewed hardship and op- 
pression to the Hungarian people. Buda - 
pest, once a beautiful city, was reduced to 
ruins. A Stalinist-type of regime under 
Janos Kadar was imposed upon the Hun- 
garian people by the Soviet Union. The 
transitory freedom that the Hungarians 
had enjoyed, although limited in scope, 
came to an abrupt end. And across the 
Austro-Hungarian border poured over 
170,000 refugees in search of freedom. 

Soviet intervention in Hungary exposed 
the Soviet Union once again before the 
whole world. Even the faith of mem- 
bers of the Communist parties in other 
countries was shaken. Press reports to- 
day indicate that many Communists in 
Italy, France, India, the United States, 
and other countries have not yet recon- 
ciled themselves to the harsh reality that 
the Russians would use military force 
even against their so-called comrades. 

On this day commemorating Freedom 
Day in Hungary let us pay tribute to the 
freedom fighters of 1848, but let us also 
pay tribute to their descendants, the 
feredom fighters of 1956. 

So long as the spirit prevails that 
moved these men to great deeds of hero- 
ism in the defense of their country, so 
long will there be hope for freedom in 
Hungary. 


Additional Editorial Comment Favoring 
Trinity River Partnership Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, in its 
edition of February 26, 1957, the San 
Rafael (Calif.) Independent Journal 
comments editorially in favor of the 
partnership plan which would provide 
for construction of the power phase of 
the Trinity River project in California 
by a private utility company. 

In its lead sentence, the newspaper 
states: 

A real storm has blown up over the Trinity 
River portion of California's water plan. 


During debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on legislation to authorize 
the Trinity River project, it was pointed 
out specifically that the proposal by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to construct 
the power portion of the project would 
be decided on its merit. The proposal 
has not as yet been presented to the 
Congress. In spite of this the subject 
has already developed into a contro- 
versy over the issue of private versus 
public power development, 
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There is no question but what the 
Trinity project is financially feasible. 
However, the fact cannot be ignored 
that its 3.31 to 1 benefit-cost ratio could 
not be achieved without the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power in connec- 
tion with the project. 

The P. G. & E. Co. has offered to build 
four powerplants involved in the project. 
They are the Trinity plant at Trinity 
Dam with a capacity of 98,000 kilowatts; 
the Lewiston powerplant at Lewiston 
Dam with the capacity of 600 kilowatts; 
the Clear Creek powerplant at Whiskey- 
town Reservoir with a capacity of 133,000 
kilowatts; and the Spring Creek power- 
plant at Keswick Reservoir with a capac- 
ity of 153,000 kilowatts. In addition the 
company will pay for auxiliary buildings 
and facilities required for construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the 
powerplants. 

The Secretary of the Interior tas reca 
ommended to the Congress that the pri- 
vate company be permitted to undertake 
this construction and operation of the 
powerplants. Commenting on the Sec- 
retary’s recommendation, the San Rafael 
Independent Journal had this to say: 

Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
recommended to Congress that the Trinity 
River unit of the Central Valley plan be 
developed in partnership with the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., which would build and 
operate the power facilities of the project. 

Seaton reasoned this way: If P. G. & E. 
builds the power facilities, the project esti- 
mated to cost $225 million, would cost $5514 
million less. In addition, P. G. & E. would 
pay for the privilege of using the project's 
“falling water” about $165 million during the 
50 years the partnership would be in effect. 
Seaton declared: 

“Under the present Central Valley rate 
structure, the Trinity power facilities, if built 
by the United States, would require substan- 
tial assistance from other project reyenues 
in order to meet repayment requirements. 
Joint development under the proposed agree- 
ment. would convert Trinity falling water 
into a substantial net asset of the project.“ 

And there is more. Estimates are that 
P. G. & E. would pay $83 million in Federal 
taxes and $62 million in State and local taxes 
in that period. If the United States bulit 
the powerhouse, there would not be one cent 
of tax for either. 


The Independent Journal further 
points out that it is seldom that there is 
an opportunity to compare the real costs 
of Federal power with that of private in- 
dustry. The report by the Commissioner 
of the Bureau of Reclamation states that 
the sale of falling water by the Federal 
Government to a private power company 
would result in an estimated surplus of 
$165 million to the Federal Government 
by the end of the year 2013. To meet 
this $165 million differential in surplus 
the Government would have to increase 
project power rates by 0.9 of a mill per 
kilowatt-hour. Opponents of the part- 
nership plan are aware of this fact and 
in commenting upon the comparison of 
costs and savings to the taxpayers with 
respect to private versus public develop- 
ment, the San Rafael Independent Jour- 
nal has this to say: 

We have always maintained that a private 
concern can produce anything cheaper than 
a bureaucratic organization. But it is dif- 
ficult to collect the figures to prove this be- 
cause the true costs are lost in the com- 
plications of taxes, rates, and special charges. 
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But in this case the figures are laid out for 
ull to see. 

To begin with there are $5514 million the 
taxpayers won't have to cough up for con- 
struction, Then there is the $165 million 
profit the Federal Government makes on the 
deal. And finally, the $83 million in Federal 
taxes and $62 million in State and local taxes 
more than cover the extra amount the pre- 
ferred customers will have to pay for thelr 
power. 


The partnership plan will result in a 
savings of 855.5 million in capital out- 
lay by the Federal Government, and be a 
direct cut in this year’s budget. In com- 
menting on this phase of the plan, the 
San Rafael Independent Journal con- 
cluded its editorial with the following 
statement: 

The mere fact that the $5514 million won't 
be needed for construction means it can be 
diverted to distribution or other parts of the 
CVP system. 

The project will be making a profit of $165 
million for use of the falling water's power 
potential, without diverting a single drop 
of the water from irrigation. This means 
that much can be used to reduce the cost of 
the water to the Central Valley’s farmers and 
pe bole They can get just as much water 

cr less. > 


Educational Assistance for Children of 
Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a bill to pro- 
vide educational assistance to approxi- 
mately 56,000 American children, the 
sons and daughters of veterans of World 
War I, World War I, and Korea who 
have been rated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to be 100 percent disabled 
from service-connected war disability. 
Last session, the Congress enacted Pub- 
lic Law 634, 84th Congress, which cre- 
ated a scholarship program for the chil- 
dren of service men and women who 
lost their lives in either of our recent 
wars or in Korea. This program is 
referred to as the war orphans scholar- 
ship program, and there are several 
thousand children already enrolled. 
believe it is one of the best programs 
ever enacted by the Congress, and 
think it has done a tremendous amount 
of good for both the veteran and the 
Nation. 

It was a source of great personal sat- 
isfaction to me as a member of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee to assist in 
securing enactment of the war orphans 
scholarship program. When we were 
considering this legislation, there was 
a suggestion that we should extend edu- 
cation and training benefits to children 
of veterans where the veteran has a 100 
percent service-connected disability. I 
believe that the proposal deserves fur- 
ther consideration, and I have, therefore, 
introduced a bill to accomplish this 
objective. 

A veteran with a 100-percent disa- 
bility receives $181 a month in disability 
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compensation. He may receive as much 

as the maximum of $420 a month if he 
has a combination of very serious dis- 
abilities, such as loss of limbs, loss of 
eyesight, or a combination of these dis- 
abilities, This is barely enough to pay 
for the necessities of life for a family, 
and it seems utterly impossible to expect 
a seriously disabled veteran to save 
€nough money to educate his children 
beyond the public-school level on this 
amount. 

There are about 56,000 children who 
have a parent rated 100 percent disabled. 
This is about one-third the number pres- 
ently eligible under the War Orphans 
Scholarship bill, and I believe that we 
Should include them in the education 
and training program. I realize that cost 
is a factor to be considered, and I have 
Sought a way to give these children as- 
Sistance without requiring direct appro- 
Propriations by the Congress. My bill 
Provides that a fund will be created from 
alien properties now held by this Gov- 
ernment. There is a precedent for the 
use of these funds for such a purpose. 
You may recall that funds derived from 
alien properties were used to dispose of 
certain claims by prisoners of war, and 
I think it proper and fitting that these 
funds should be used to educate the chil- 
dren of veterans who have been deprived 
of health and soundness of body in the 
defense of this country against the very 
nations whose properties were confis- 
cated during wartime and which are pro- 
Posed to be used for the education of 
these children: 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to win the cold 
War with Russia, we must produce more 
Scientists, technicians, and elevate gen- 
erally our educational standards. We 
must win the cold war in the field of 
education. This bill is a step in that 
direction, 


It’s Almost Never Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


Fy OF MONTANA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr METCALF. Mr. Speaker, it has 

almost 3 years since we beat the 

last of the bills aimed at sudden-death 

termination of Federal responsibility for 

S€rvices to Indians and our trust respon- 
Sibility for Indian lands. 

The high-water mark of the drive to 
Make Indians first-class citizens by re- 
lieving them of everything they owned, 
by property rights, and sometimes by 

eaties agreed to by two sovereign na- 
tions, was the 83d Congress. 

Bills are now pending in this Con- 
gress to undo, insofar as possible, the 
damage done by some of the legislation 
Which made it through that Congress. 

is effort, although belated, may help 
improve our relationships with the first 
Americans. 

But more is needed. ` 

In the February 20, 1957, issue of the 

tian Century Mr. D'Arcy McNickle 
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has some concrete suggestions for us. 
Mr. McNickle—outstanding authority 
and distinguished writer on Indian af- 
fairs, an enrolled member of the Con- 
federated Salish and Kootenai Tribes of 
the Flathead Reservation, director of the 
Crown Point project, New Mexico, Indian 
community development—points out 
that the solution to the Indian problem 


will cost money. He says one-half of 1 


percent of what is being spent on foreign 
aid this year, if set up as a revolving 
fund, would make a good start. 

He also suggests that know nothings” 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs are poor 
substitutes for qualified people. 

Mr. MeNickle’s article follows: 
Ir's ALMost Never Too LATE 
(By D'Arcy MeNickle) 

When Dillon S. Myer became Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs a few years ago, he 
removed from immediate contact with his 
office civil servants who had prolonged fa- 
millarity with Indian problems and replaced 
them by young men with a reputation for 
getting things done. A few years earlier, 
when the Indian Claims Commission was 
being established. word went out that the 
Commissioners were to be men of character 
who had no prior knowledge of Indian affairs. 

Such actions made some people uneasy. 
It seemed to them that neither an ability 
to get things done nor impeccable honesty 
were adequate substitutes for knowledge and 
experience in this difficult field. They were 
mindful of the history of Indian-white rela- 
tions and knew that driving forces and 
honest effort had been tried often enough, 
without bringing the Indian people any 
closer to better health standards, higher 
levels of education or more earning power. 

Government is not alone in trying to carry 
enlightenment to the Indians in leaky ves- 
sels, Not many years ago a prominent Prot- 
estant churchman accused his interdenomi- 
national coworkers of sending their poorest 
trained and least gifted mission workers into 
the American Indian field, while their best 
went to Asia and other foreign parts. In 
the meeting where this statement was made, 
no colleague challenged the speaker. 

The attitude is the same: You don't have 
to Know Indians to know what is good for 
them. Americans know Indians. The his- 
tory books tell their bloodthirsty tale and 
Hollywood fills in what the school histories 
leave out. Talk Indian matters to a west- 
ern Congressman, and the chances are he 
grew up in a community where Indians 
lived across the tracks and he knows ail 
about their failings. ; 

A favorite approach is to start with the 
premise that Indians are human beings. 
The premise being granted, it follows that 
habits of behavior which deviate from the 
habits of white men mark the Indian as im- 
mature and misguided. His addiction to his 
own languages, his ceremonial practices be- 
come quaint anachronisms. Brush these 
peculiarities aside, and out will come a 
standard suburban commuter, or the equiv- 
alent. 

Out of this attitude springs the notion 
that the published findings of the social 
scientists are all theoretical and unworthy of 
serious study by practical administrators. 
But what if the administrator faces such 
theoretical questions as how to find a mech- 
anism by which civil authority within a 
pueblo may be passed on when the clan 
chief, who formerly had the function of 
naming a successor, dies and leaves no one 
in his place? Or how to maintain the role 
of peacemaker, as an accepted method of 
settling family disputes, and avoid conflict 
with a written law code which takes domestic 
relations as one of its proper fields of 
authority? 
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BRAWLING JUDGMENTS, UNASHAMED 

Twenty years ago John Collier, the then 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, hit on the 
commendable idea of bringing into his office 
as expert advisers men who were practicing 
social scientists. He even negotiated with the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, an agency 
established for the peculiar purpose of study- 
ing American Indians, for help in planning 
how best to utilize ethnologists in gathering 
field data. 

Two things happened, both unfortunate. 
First, the Commissioner could not persuade 
his regulation-steeped field administrators 
to make use of cultural data. (It must be 
admitted that the ethnologists were not 
skilled at explaining their stuff to the lay- 
man). Second, as soon as the congressional 
Appropriations Committees got wind of the 
attempt to substitute method for muddle, 
sulfurous fumes burst from the committee 
rooms and ethnology went out the window. 
So embittered was Jed Johnson, of Oklahoma, 
(then chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee) that for several years he in- 
serted in the Interlor Department Appropria- 
tion Act a prohibition against the payment 
of money to any employee of the Indian Serv- 
ice who went to Mexico to study educational 
methods. Word had reached him that ex- 
perimental ideas were creeping north of the 
border and might be finding their way into 
Indian Service schools. 

A few anthropologically trained workers 
stayed on, carefully disguised by the am- 
biguities of personnel nomenclature. 

Willard Beatty, director of education dur- 
ing the Collier regime, never could get an 
appropriation from Congress to defray the 
expenses of the summer schools he conducted 
for his teachers. A man of energy, he man- 
aged to operate his summer schools—quite 
interesting ones—without a budget. 

TRIUMPH OF KNOW-NOTHINGNESS 


These facts are recounted because they 
represent perhaps the first effort at inservice 
training ever attempted by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Up to then, a prospective 
employee of the Bureau had never been re- 
quired to know anything about Indians to 
qualify for a position, and it had never been 
thought necessary to provide an opportunity 
for him to learn about their history and cul- 
ture after he came on the job. The summer 
schools were designed to ameliorate the situ- 
ation, at least for teachers coming into In- 
dian Service schools. But even this effort 
has been abandoned. 

This know-nothingness might not be so 
serious if it could be confined to the top 
appointees of the Bureau. But attitudes 
nurtured at the top have a way of permeating 
the structure below. A quick glance at the 
record will explain how attitudes—instead of 
aptitudes—have brought ruination to Indian 
hopes. 

Until about 1890 the condition of the In- 
dian people was not too bad. They were 
dying off. They had almost no health care, 
they enjoyed very little schooling, and they 
lived under a heavy cloud of public disap- 
proval for what some of them had done to 
Custer only a few years before. But they 
still had quite a bit of property. And scon 
the population trend was to cease its down- 
ward plunge and level off, even start an up- 
curve. Best of all, they were being left alone. 

Beginning about that tim ly in 
1887—Congress adopted measures intended 
to improve their situation. The decision was 
to start with the ample land base still owned 
by the Indians, so the General Allotment Act 
was passed. This ingenious piece of legisla- 
tion—justified in and out of Congress as 
a measure to speed up civilization of the 
Indians—authorized the President, in his 
discretion, to divide up any Indian reserva- 
tion into individual holdings, assign a parcel 
of land to each man, woman, and child, and 
declare all remaining land “surplus.” 
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The surplus lands were then opened for 
homesteading and, as and when the lands 
were taken up, paid for at $2.50 per acre. 
Thus, without cost to itself, the Federal Gov- 
ernment was able to transfer large acreages 
from Indian to white ownership. The tribes 
were even required to pay the costs of sur- 
veying and allotting. In every case where 
allotment was carried out, the Indian tribe 
objected; and in most cases the lands were 
covered by treaties under which the United 
States obligated itself to protect the tribe 
in its right of possession. 

Between 1887 and 1930, through this and 
other legal devices set up by the Allotment 
Act, the Indian-owned land base shrank 
from 138 million to 50 million acres. In the 
same period the Indian population began to 
increase after its long decline. In 1890 the 
population was about 250,000; by 1930 it had 
swelled to 300,000. In terms of per capita 
acreage, in 1890 each man, woman, and 
child would have had about 540 acres if the 
land had been divided among Indians only. 
In 1930, such a division would have yielded 
165 acres per capita. But the good land had 
gone to the homesteaders. Of the 165 acres 
available for individual Indian subsistence, 
about 100 acres were suitable for grazing, 50 
were classed as timber (less than half of 
commercial grade), about 9 were farmland, 
and 6 were barren waste. In some arid areas 
the grazing land was only a step above bar- 
ren waste, since a good part of it was esti- 
mated to require from 60 to 150 acres to 
support 1 cow. 

Some part of the havoc wrought by this 
effort to civilize the Indians was repaired in 
the 1930's. A study of Indian land needs 
carried out by the National Resources Board 
in 1934 recommended that 9.7 million acres 
be purchased immediately, at an estimated 
cost of $50 million. Such action, the recom- 
mendation stated, would permit the Indians 
to reach a mere subsistence level above the 
verge of starvation and the dole. 

Between 1935 and the early war years, 
approximately 5 million acres were added 
to the Indian land base, some of it by pur- 
chase, some by transferring use rights in 
public domain to Indian tribes, some by re- 
storing former Indian lands which had not 
been homesteaded. A number of tribes made 
their own purchases, investing altogether 
$2 million of their trust funds for the 
purpose. 

NEW EFFORTS, NEW HAZARDS 


But right after World War II. when efforts 
were made to resume the land acquisition 
program recommended 10 years earlier, a 
new hazard came up on the horizon. The 
Western States, in which all of the large 
Indian reservations are located, were short of 
money and were looking for new sources of 
revenue. They expressed dismay at the 
amount of tax-exempt Federal landhold- 
ings within their boundaries and seemed to 
be especially incensed by the amount of tax- 
exempt Indian holdings. State after State 
protested to Congress, and then began the 
practice of writing into appropriations acts 
prohibitions against using either Federal 
funds or Indian trust funds for the purchase 
of lands for Indians and their removal from 
State tax rolls. The land purchase program 
was stopped cold. 

When Dillon Myer became commissioner 
in 1950 the remarkable discovery was made 
that most of the Indian reservations would 
not support the dependent population. But 
instead of concluding, as did the National 
Resources Board, that the Government had 
better get busy and bulld up the land base, 
Mr. Myer and his young men took off in 
the opposite direction. Apparently they de- 
cided that it would be easier to move the 
Indians and their troubles out of sight than 
to stand firm against the tax-hungry States. 
And so “relocation” has been the policy 
since, with growing intensity. 
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Something more than an attitude 
prompted that decision. For a number of 
years—in fact, starting with the study by 
the National Resources Board and a survey 
by the President's Great Plains Committee 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs had been con- 
ducting human dependency and physical 
resource surveys on Indian reservations and 
preparing plans for soil conservation, proper 
land use and economic development. In 
cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture and other Federal and State agen- 
cles, such surveys had been completed on 
50 reservations by 1939. 

Beginning in 1943, the reservation staffs 
were instructed to proceed with an analysis 
of data at hand—that in their own files as 
well as compilations like those mentioned 
aboye—and to, project long-range develop- 
ment plans for each seperate reservation. 
The plans were to include budget estimates 

years. The files of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs have such plans for 67 reserva- 
tions. 
A CYNICAL DECISION 

All this endeavor, the first systematic ef- 
fort to assess human needs and resources 
on Indian reservations, was abandoned by 
the decision to give up the struggle for an 
improved economy for Indians. 

It was a cynical decision. In Congress at 
the time there was a mounting demand to 
reduce expenditures in behalf of Indians 
and to "get the Government out of the In- 
dian business. To go counter to this de- 
mand by asking for more money and more 
Government technical assistance would 
have n difficult. Everyone in Indian af- 
fairs was aware of this at the time, and 
everyone knew what the decision of the then 
Commissioner meant. It caused Indians to 
ask whether the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs was on their side, and if not, whose 
side was he on? 

The Commissioner did not leave the issue 
in doubt. In August 1952 he issued to all 
Bureau officials Instructions calling for im- 
mediate preparation of plans for termination 
of Federal services and management respon- 
sibility for every tribe, band, or identifiable 
group of Indians in the United States. His 
memorandum described this planning as a 
“cooperative efort" involving Bureau per- 
sonnel, the Indians, and such local agencies 
as might be required to assume the Bureau's 
burdens. 

His instructions read: “We must lend 
every encouragement to Indian initiative and 
leadership (in the direction of withdrawal). 
I realize that it will not be possible always 
to obtain Indian cooperation. * * * We 
must proceed, even though Indian coopera- 
tion may be lacking in certain cases.” 

CUMBERSOME RUNAROUND 


A year later, almost to the day, House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 108 was adopted, 
declaring it to be “the sense of Congress” 
that at the earliest possible time“ Federal 
responsibility for Indian affairs should be 
terminated. With that declaration the 
promises of prior administrations were can- 
celed and the hopes of the Indians for 
economic rehabilitation in their home com- 
munities vanished. 

It is a pity that the American Indians are 
not immigrants from Nyasaland. As strange 
foreigners, they would not be expected to be- 
have like standardized suburban commuters, 
and officials responsible for dealing with them 
might make an effort to find out what they 
are like and what they want. Somebody 
might even get up the courage to ask Con- 
gress for an appropriation to study the 
subject. 

It must be admitted that present methods 
are cumbersome. Congress passes legislation 
which is supposed to solve the Indian prob- 
lem. After a while it becomes clear that 
the law has not produced good results. So 
Government lawyers give the law a good 
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shaking and conclude that amendments are 
needed, possibly even a new law. The revi- 
sions are adopted. Negative results continue. 
Then Congress becomes annoyed and calls 
for an investigation of the Indian Bureau. 
And all the while the Indian sits in his 
tar-paper shack surrounded by untapped 
resources. 

If the United States is serious about dis- 
charging its responsibilities to the Indian 
people and getting out of the business of 
perennial benefactor, the formula for doing 
so is at hand. In fact, the formula has 
been in the files of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs since 1928. It consists of a recom- 
mendation contained in the report of the 
Institute for Government Research (the 
so-called Meriam survey). The recommen- 
dation reads: The most fundamental step 
that can be taken is to advance the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the Indians 
fof each jurisdiction] with due regard to 
the economic resources of that jurisdiction, 
and to supply each jurisdiction with a suffi- 
cient number of properly trained workers to 
make that program effective.” 

Carrying out such a formula would cost 
money. One-half of 1 percent of what is 
being spent on foreign aid in the current 
year, if set up as a revolving fund, would 
make a good start. And it would be spent 
at home. 

One precaution must be noted: The rec- 
ommendation specifies “properly trained” 
workers. This suggests that the time has 
come when workers are being recruited for 
tasks involving complicated human-relations 


problems to scrap the notion that an ignorant 


good man is better than an informed good 
man. Indeed, the time had come even be- 
fore 1928, But it's never too late to accept 
good advice. 


Richard Evelyn Byrd—He Won a War 
With the Unknown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
11, 1957, America lost one of its all-time 
great citizens, and the world its most 
outstanding Antarctic explorer when 
Rear Adm. Richard Evelyn Byrd died 
“peacefully in sleep,” according to press 
reports, in his home at Boston. 

In a sense, then, Admiral Byrd died 
as he had never quite been able to live— 
for he devoted a lifetime at war with the 
unknown. That he won is amply evi- 
denced on contemporary maps of the 
globe, for he led the initial charting of 
at least 2 million square miles of the 
earth’s surface, and until his last days 
was at work coordinating the many and 
complex aspects of United States Ant- 
aretic activities. 

He and his staff had, for the past 18 
months, worked closely with the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs in developing legislation which has 
as its principal purpose establishment 
of a permanent, single, Federal agency 
for coordinating Antarctic matters. 
From the base created by his courage, by 
his enterprise and dedication to pur- 
pose—and by his unrelenting assault on 
the unknown, will emerge, I am con- 
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fident, substantially the permanent 
agency he envisaged. 

Admiral Byrd wrote his name on the 
globe—brightly, clearly, and indelibily. 
His work will stand as a monument to a 
man who pioneered and succeeded, dared 
and conquered, sought—and found. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks and to insert a newspaper ar- 
ticle and editorial—and because I believe 
both capture the spirit and mood of 
Richard Evelyn Byrd—I offer for the 
Recorp the following article by Thomas 
R. Henry in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 12, 1957, and an editorial 
en the Washington Post of March 13, 

957: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 12, 1957] 
BYRD Explorations ADDED TO WORLD'S 
KNOWLEDGE 
(By Thomas R. Henry) 

Rear Adm. Richard Evelyn Byrd was one 
of the most colorful and complex characters 
of his generation. 

_ _ Daring adventurer, scientific explorer, out- 
standing leader, philosopher, inventor, poet, 
dreamer, mystic, skillful aviator, able organ- 
and money raiser, who personally de- 
Spised these necessary tools of his trade— 
such was the man who pinoeered the airways 
over the Atlantic and over both poles and 
who added more to man's Knowledge of the 
Planet on which he lives than anyone else 
in this century. 

He was a lonely man and a lover of soli- 
tude, the most agreeable of hosts and com- 
Panions and the miost democratic of com- 
Tades who yet never was able to break down 
entirely the barriers that separated him from 
Other men. He was the victim of many mis- 
understandings and unjust criticisms be- 
Cause of this very lack of common ground 
between him and most of the rest of man- 
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He never considered an end to his career 
of adventure. No sooner was the great 
Antarctic expedition of 1947 finished than 
he was busy planning for another a year 
hence, a flight straight across the Antarctic 
continent from New Zealand to Africa in a 
long-range bomber. 

It is noteworthy that those who knew Byrd 
best admired him most and had the most 
confidence in him. No man under his direct 
command ever lost his life on any Byrd 
expedition. 

CONSIDERED PHILOSOPHY 


Admiral Byrd was primarily a mystic. His 
Mysticism found expression in flight. He 
became a great explorer. 

In another age he might have been a great 
Philosopher, a great poet—perhaps, I think, 
& great saint. 

During what he describes as “those futile 
years” which followed his graduation from 
Annapolis he fumbled for a field of adven- 
ture in which he could make for himself a 
distinguished career—and he had about de- 
cided to become a professional philosopher. 
He even consulted, and received encourage- 
Ment from Alfred North Whitehead, the 
British mathematical theorist, perhaps the 
most brilliant and original philosopher of 
his generation. 

Chance turned Admiral Byrd instead to 
aviation. He had been attracted to philoso- 
phy, as he was later attracted to exploration, 
because it would take him to places man 
never had been before. 


A FITTING EPITAPH 

I can think of no better epitaph for him 
than the expression which was forever on his 
tongue during the 1947 expedition: “Beyond 
the South Pole.” 
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It has been charged that Byrd lived for 
glory. For 5 years during Worid War II he 
was engaged in the most perilous sort of 
secret military mission of which the public 
heard no word at the time. 

Byrd explored the southeast Pacific in an 
old gunboat, inspecting islands as possible 
sites for airstrips. The result was a new 
air route from the Panama Canal area to 
Australia. 

For this work President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt personally awarded him the Legion of 
Merit. 

BROTHER OF SENATOR 

Born at Winchester, Va., in 1888, the 
younger brother of Senator Harry FLOOD 
Byrrp, he travelled around the world alone 
when he was 12 years old. A former law 
partner of his father, Adam C. Carson, was 
then a district judge in the Philippines. 
He invited the boy to visit him and Dick, 
overcoming the strenuous objections of his 
parents, set out. 

He entered Annapolis in 1908 and while 
there suffered several football injuries and 
a broken foot and ankle due to a fall from 
These were responsible for his 
early retirement from active service. Fol- 
lowing his graduation in 1912 came a num- 
ber of futile years of routine assignments 
on various Navy ships. He was placed on 
the retired list in 1916. 

“Navy regulations would not allow any 
promotion on account of my injury,” he 
said. “I was retired on half pay; ordered 
home for good. Career ended. Not enough 
money to live on; no chance of coming 
back; trained for a seafaring profession; 
temperamentally disinclined for business. A 
fizzie.” 

GETS CADET TRAINING POST 

But 5 days later he was again in service 
when the Navy appointed him instructor- 
inspector of the Rhode Island Naval Mili- 
tia. With the outbreak of World War I he 
was transferred to Washington, but soon 
talked his way out of a desk job into cadet 
training at the Naval Air Station at Pen- 
sacola. Shortly after getting his wings he 
began thinking of the possibility of making 
a transatlantic flight in an NC-1 type of 
flying boat, then under construction. The 
war ended before he was able to persuade 
anyone that his proposal was practical. 

After the war Admiral Byrd again was 
assigned to the Bureau of Aeronautics in 
Washington. During this period he invented 
two indispensable air instruments—the wind 
drift indicator and the bubble compass 
which enables an aviator to operate with a 
false horizon. 

MISSED DOOMED DIRIGIBLE 

These both were accepted by the Navy and 
in 1921 he was sent to England as navi- 
gator of the dirigible ZR-3, just purchased 
from the British Government. He missed 
a train to London. He arrived just too late 
to be on the dirigible on the trial flight in 
which she exploded in midair, with the loss 
of all her crew. 

His first great opportunity came in 1925 
when he was assigned command of the naval 
aviation unit of three amphibian planes sent 
to the Arctic with the McMillan Expedition, 
The purpose of this expedition was to hunt 
for certain large islands supposed to exist in 
uncharted sections of the northern ocean. 

PLANS POLAR FLIGHT 

Back in Washington, Admiral Byrd again 
was retired from the Navy, together with 
Ployd Bennett, his pilot on the Arctic flights. 
The two at once started preparations for a 
flight across the North Pole. 

Contributions were obtained from Edsel 
Ford, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Vincent Astor, 
Thomas F. Ryan, and Dwight W. Morrow, 
The United States Shipping Board loaned 
them a 3,500-ton steamer. 

Arriving at Kings Bay, Spitzbergen, they 
found Raold Amundsen, the discoverer of 
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the South Pole, and Lincoln Ellsworth also 
getting ready for a polar flight, Byrd got 
away rst. On May 8, 1926, they flew over 
the pole. For this exploit the future ad- 
miral received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, and was given permanent rank as a 
commander. 

Hardly was Byrd back from the pole than 
he was practically forced by public opinion 
to attempt a New York-Paris flight, for which 
a 825.000 prize had been offered. He started 
preparation with the same type of tri- 
motor Fokker which had carried him across 
the Arctic. A series of accidents, in one of 
which Bennett was seriously injured, delayed 
the filght. Meanwhile, both Charles Lind- 
bergh and Clarence Chamberlain made suc- 
cessful flights to Paris. 

“MY STOCK WENT DOWN” 

“My stock went down to zero,” Admiral 
Byrd said afterward. 

The public turned against him. He began 
to get insulting messages, accusing him of 
being a “phoney.” 

The flight finally took off under the worst 
possible conditions on a day of rain, fog, and 
low clouds. The crew—Byrd, Bert Acosta, 
Bernt Balchen, and Lt. George Noville—did 
not see the ocean from the time they left New 
York until they neared the French coast, 
Thick weather prevented a landing at Paris, 
They turned back toward the coast and 
finally crashed in the sea off the Brittany 
coast, near the village of Ver-sur-Mer. They 
returned to New York triumphantly. 

Back in America, Admiral Byrd started at 
once on a project which he had planned 
while talking with Amundsen at Spits 
bergen—a flight over the South Pole. He esti- 
mated the cost of an expedition at $750,000. 
After raising about a half million, he took 
a chance and started out with two ships, 
the City of New York and the Eleanor Boll- 
ing; five planes, 95 husky dogs, a snowmo- 
bile and large stores of food, radio equip- 
ment and clothing, prepared to spend a year 
in the Antarctic. The expedition was 
sneered at as a luxury trip. It reached the 
Bay of Whales, a little open water indenta- 
tion in the ice shelf which borders the Ross 
Sea on the south, shortly after Christmas, 
1928. A camp was established there, the first 
“Little America.” 

On November 28, 1929, he flew over the 
pole with a crew of three—Pilot Bernt Bal- 
chen, Radio Operator Harold A. June, and 
Capt. Ashley McKinley, aerial photographer, 
This expedition discovered and mapped more 
than 400,000 square miles of the continent, 
including the Edsel Ford and Rockefeller 
Mountains east of the Ross Sea. 

As the plane crossed over the spot calcu- 
lated to be the South Pole, Byrd dropped a 
United States flag weighted with a stone 
from the grave of Floyd Bennett, his co-pilot 
on the North Pole flight. 

Byrd was then made a rear admiral by 
special act of Congress—at 41 the youngest 
in the Navy at that time. 

Three years later he was back in the Ant- 
arctic with his second privately financed ex- 
pedition for which, in the middie of the 
depression, it had been difficult to raise 
funds. He was able to raise only about 
$150,000 in cash and supplies. Some of this 
was obtained only by endorsement of prod- 
ucts through radio broadcasts. This brought 
much criticism, but the explorer always con- 
sidered that the end fustified the means, 


ALONE FOR 5 MONTHS 


On this expedition he accomplished one 
of the most daring exploits in the history of 
exploration. On March 28, 1934, he passed 
command of the base camp over to Dr. 
Thomas C. Poulter, of the scientific staff, and 
established himself alone in a shack sunk 
in the crust of the Ross ice shelf, 90 miles 
south of Little America. { 

There he remained alone for 8 months of 
the winter night, making daily meteorological 
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observations. He was overtome by carbon 
monoxide and was too weak to turn the 
crank of the hand generator offis radio set. 
When finally rescued by Dr. Poulter, he was 
in such serious condition that it was 2 
months before he could be taken back to 
Little America. 

His third Antarctic expedition, 1939-41, 
was sponsored by the Government, and the 
United States Antarctic Service was set up. 
A base was established on the same site as 
that occupied by the second expedition and 
extensive air and coastal surveys carried out. 
A second base for scientific observations was 
established far to the east off the coast of 
the Palmer Peninsula, a site later occupied 
by the Ronne expedition. 

With the great resources of the Navy after 
the war, Admiral Byrd saw an opportunity 
for a major effort to map the coastline and 
a good part of the interior. He persuaded 
President Truman of the soundness of the 
idea. This expedition in 1947, by far the 
largest exploring enterprise ever launched, 
consisted of 13 ships and more than 4,000 
men. It resulted in the most extensive dis- 
coveries yet made in the Antarctic, 

In December 1955, he returned to the An- 
tarctic—it was his fifth expedition, In Janu- 
ary 1956, he flew over the South Pole for the 
third time. The following month Admiral 
Byrd came back to the United States. His 
expedition had explored 800,000 additional 
square miles of the subcontinent and located 


scientists in outposts in which they were to. 


spend the Geophysical Year, a year“ which 
will start in July. 1957 and continue 18 
months. In January this year came cancella- 
tion of his plans to return to the Antarctic. 
Tiiness was not given as the cause, but it was 
known that he was not well. 
[From the Washington Post of March 13, 
1957] 
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Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd may turn out 
to have been the last of the world's great 
explorers. Vast regions of the Antarctic, 
as large as the United States, remain to be 
accurately mapped. The moon and the 
planets beckon. But exploring, terrestrial 
and extraterrestrial, has become a massive 
institutionalized business, as in Operation 
Deepfreeze and Project Vanguard. Where 
once Byrd and Amundsen raced to the North 
Pole (Byrd won, in 1926), now nations race 
to launch the first earth satellite and to be 
first on the moon. In these competitions, 
not one Byrd, but hundreds, are required, 
each contributing specialized knowledge and 
experience. ` 

If Admiral Byrd was indeed the last of the 
great individual explorers, however, he was 
by no means least. He labored under the 
considerable disadvantage of having nothing 
left to discover but an incredibly cold and 
treacherous wasteland. Yet his five expedi- 
tions, especially the early ones, are sagas of 
enterprise, courage, and high adventure 
worthy of a Columbus or a Magellan. It is 
not yet certain that the great coal and 
mineral deposits he and others have found in 
the Antarctic will be feasible to develop. 
Much of the impetus for south polar ex- 
ploration.is purely competitive; Britain, 
Chile, Argentina, and Australia as well as 
this country now have staked out more or 
less permanent bases. Even after 31 years 
of exploring, Byrd himself confessed that 
his original reason for probing the world’s 
cold underside was still a strong factor in 
his continuing interest: a curiosity to find 
out what lay beyond the horizon. 


_~ Admiral Byrd also seemed to find in the 


Antarctic a kind of balm, or substitute, for 
his lack of success in a little known but 
compelling ambition of a different sort— 
u desire to promote a universal peace move- 
ment. As Byrd once said at Little Amer- 
ica, “You can forget the world here. There 
are no temptations, The only littleness is 
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the littleness of a man’s mind.” When 
he visited the Deep Freeze bases & year ago, 
Admiral Byrd must have felt both pride and 
regret—pride that his long fight to interest 
his country in the Antarctic had succeeded, 
regret that even this icy vastness, of which 
he had seen and known more than any other 
man and thus could truly feel was his own, 
might soon be permanently inhabited. Like 
so Many explorers before him, he had put 
himself out of business. 


. 


Falling Prices and Reduced 
Acreage Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hol. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the farmers of the Southeast 
have been particularly hard hit by fall- 
ing prices and reduced acreage. Our ag- 
ricultural economy has been revolution- 
ized. - We have shifted from a one-crop 
economy to a diversified agriculture with 
emphasis on forest products and grass. 
The most valuable single crop being 
grown in the Southeast today is trees. 
The income that our farmers get from 
their forests is increasing every year. 

But, Mr. Speaker, just when the tree 
farmer begins to see a ray of hope in his 
forest products, foreign imports of ve- 
neer plywood and other wood products 
are beginning to threaten the tree 
farmer. Nearly every farm in the South- 


east has, to a more or less degree, a cer- , 


tain amount of hardwoods. My farm is 
typical of the rest. I would like to mar- 
ket my hardwood so as to pay taxes and 
meet other farm expenses. We can mar- 
ket but little of this hardwood because 
the demand has been cut in half by 
foreign imports of hardwoods. 

This Congress should place an import 
quota on this type of foreign imports. 
We are constantly seeking ways to bol- 
ster falling farm prices. If we could 
market our hardwoods at a fair price, 
it would be of great help to the farmers 
throughout the country. There is a de- 
mand in America for these products but 


through our tariff policy, this demand is 


being supplied by foreign countries with 
cheap labor, countries with no minimum 
hours, no minimum wages, no laws 
against child labor and no social secu- 
rity. These imports are undermining the 
gains of American labor and the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

In the past 5 years, the amount of 
plywood imported into this country from 
low-wage areas has increased more than 
1,000 percent. These imports amount to 
46 percent of the entire domestic con- 
sumption of hardwood plywoods. They 
come into this country at a price our 
local manufacturers cannot possibly 
meet. Last year, 527 million square feet 
of plywood came into this country from 
Japan at an average price of $63 per 
hundred square feet. This price is $30 
to $40 less than domestic industries can 
produce a comparable panel. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, these imports from 
low-wage countries have already closed 
many American plywood plants. It has 
caused unemployment and distress. 
Some of our manufacturers have lost 
their life savings. This policy is wreck- 
ing a great American industry. Our 
manufacturers, our laborers and our 
farmers cannot meet this unfair compe- 
tition. We must protect our standard of 
living. This Congress should act now to 
protect the American farmer, the Ameri- 
can laborer and our hardwood and ply- 
wood industries. 


Who Pays the Taxes on Federal Dams? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Santa Rosa (Calif.) Press-Democrat, in 
an editorial appearing February 21, 
1957, poses the timely question “Who 
Pays the Taxes on Federal Dams?” 

The editorial comment by this news- 
paper, considered to be one of the lead- 
ing dailies in northern California, is 
especially significant in connection with 
the recommendation by Secretary of the 
Interior Seaton that Congress approve 
partnership development of the Trinity 
River project in California. \ 

The Press-Democrat endorses the plan 
because, in its words: 

The proposal is for the P. G. & E., not the 
Government, to spend the $56 million neces- 
sary to install powerplants when the dam 
itself is built with Federal funds; and for 
the utility company for 50 years thereafter 
to pay Uncle Sam for the use of the falling 
water which turns the power generators, 


Some opponents to the partnership 
plan have inferred that the proposal by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. would 
load hidden charges on the power bills 
of users in northern California. 

This is a subject that needs examina- 
tion. With respect to hidden charges. 
the Press-Democrat editorial states 
further: 

Private utility companies are in the busi- 
ness of producing, distributing, and selling 
electric power. They pay taxes, and they 
meke a profit. 

Government power projects are also in the 
business of producing, distributing, and seli- 
ing electric power. Instead of taxes, they 
make “in lieu“ payments that are far 
smaller than the taxes paid by private com- 
panies. They sell power without profit. 

It is the tax angle that Involves hidden 
charges. 

In the case of Federal projects, they are 
well hidden indeed. 

About 23 cents of every dollar you pay for 
private power goes for taxes. The utility 
company, in effect, is merely acting as a tax 
collector, passing 23 cents of your expendi- 
ture for electricity along to tax-spending 
units of government. 

But what happens on a Federal project? 

To begin with, it is built with Federal 
funds or credit, pays part of the bill, whether 
they will benefit or not. 
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At TVA, the “in lieu” payments amount to 
around 4 cents instead of the 23 paid by 
Private companies. 

Somebody has to pay taxes. If a Federal 
Project pays only 4 cents, giving its cus- 
tomers lower rates than private utilities can 
as , the difference is paid by everyone 
else. 


Quite appropriately the Press-Demo- 
crat concludes its editorial with this 
statement: 

Let's have equal tax payments by public 
and private utilities, before anyone starts 
sounding off about hidden charges. 


Mr. Olney Also Seems To Be 
Misleading 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
Vise my remarks, I present an editorial 
from the Shreveport Times, Shreveport, 
La., Wednesday, February 27, 1957, which 
is as follows: 

MR. OLNEY ALSO SEEMS To ER 
MISLEADING 


In a letter to a House Judiciary subcom- 
Mittee, United States Assistant Attorney 
General Warren Olney HI, said FBI data 
indicates that testimony by Louisiana At- 
torney Jack P. Gremillion before the sub- 
Committee “might have left a misleading 
impression in a number of respects." 

Mr. Gremillion had testified that there had 

en some difficulty with respect to voting 
in Ouachita Parish but that he thought 
this was more or less an exception. The 
testimony was in opposition to the program 
ot civil-rights legislation now before Con- 
Gress and being studied by the House sub- 
committee. The references by both Mr. 
Olney and Mr. Gremillion dealt with chal- 
lenging of Negro voters and removal of them 
from registration lists where the registra- 
tion was held to be illegal. 

Regardless of whether Mr. Gremillion’s tes- 
timony was misleading, certainly the state- 
Ments of Mr. Olney can be very misleading. 
He states, for one thing, that the FBI in- 
vestigated registration activities in 10 Lou- 
isiana parishes, the inference being that 
there was something wrong in all of these 
10 parishes, 

But Federal data on voting registration 
has been presented to grand juries in con- 
nection with only 3 or 4 parishes, so far 
as is known publicly. Two separate grand 
juries heard testimony. Each found that 
there was no evidence for indictment of 
&nyone, 

If the Federal evidence from 10 parishes 
Was presented to either or both grand juries, 
then those accused before the grand juries 
in all 10 parishes were held not subject to 
indictment, 

If the evidence from all the parishes was 
Not placed before the grand juries, the im- 
Plication is that the Federal Government 
itself did not think the evidence worth pre- 
senting. In that case, Mr. Olney has no 
business bringing it up. 

Further, his statement seems to carry the 
inference that guilt was established by in- 
vestigators and that they unquestionably 
are right, but the two grand juries un- 
Questionably were wrong in not voting in- 

ents on that evidence. Such infer- 
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ence both slurs the grand Jury members and 
the American system of justice. 

Mr. Olmey seems further to convict him- 
self as being “misleading” when he says that 
there were 4,000 Negroes registered “as voters 
in Ouachita but that after a ‘purge’ of such 
voters ‘there were in excess of 3,000 Negroes 
deprived of the right to vote in the general 
election of November 6.“ 

Obviously, if there were 4,000 Negro regis- 
trants and 3,000 were removed, the same 
parish officials who removed the 3,000 Ne- 
groes as improperly or illegally registered also 
approved the 1,000 Negroes as properly and 
legally registered. But Mr. Olney does not 
mention this. 

Further, the tenor of the Olney statement 
seems to imply that the 3,000 who were re- 
moved must have been removed Improperly 
and illegally. But a grand jury found other- 
wise, and a Federal district judge, appointed 
under the same administration which ap- 
pointed Mr. Olney to his office, threw out of 
court a suit by a Negro against the Ouachita 
Parish registrar invoiving registration cards. 

Mr. Olney's letter to the committee was 
written at the request of the committee 
chairman for information. But the content 
of it and the phraseology seem intended to 
give the impression that any Negro removed 
from the registration rolls in Louisiana must 
have been removed improperly or illegally 
and thereby deprived of his constitutional 
civil rights. 

It is noticeable also that Mr. Olney makes 
no mention of the fact of white persons hav- 
ing been removed from registration rolls in 
Louisiana at the same time that Negroes 
were removed and by the same officials and 
for the same reasons, 


Leprechaun Lives On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following feature article 
which appeared in the Sunday dispatch 
of Pittston, Pa., on March 3, 1957: 
McCartuy’s LEPRECHAUN TALE RuNs INTO 

ROADBLOCK. Wr DOUBTING O'BRIEN 


Charles A. McCarthy, Irish historian, and 
active member of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, whose home is on Butler Street in 
Pittston, got an idea last week, and, as only 
Charlie can, he worked it to the limit, and 
the limit in this case was Chief of Police 
Patrick Aloysius O’Brien, himself quite an 
Irishman, : 

Charlie decided to perk things up in town, 
particularly prior to the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick banquet, and he started a story 
about “a visit from a leprechaun” at his 
home on Butler Street. 

For those few who may not know what 
a leprechaun is, the dictionary describes it 
as “In Irish folklore, a sprite or fairy, usually 
in the form of a little old man.” 

Those of us of Irish heritage and with 
grandparents who came from the old sod 
well recall in our younger days the “tales of 
the little men,” and many an old Irishman 
who went out with the boys and got a wee 
bit too much under his belt use the little 
men for a good excuse, & la “Honest, Ellen, I 
was coming home early minding me own 
business, when the little men got ahold of 
me.“ And the wife, being from the old sod 
herself, also had faith in the little men, or 
leprechauns, and grandpop got her sympathy. 
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And it was that old Irish faith In the 
leprechauns that Charley based his idea on. 
He visited several newspeper offices, includ- 
ing this one, to further the propaganda, but 
his plan met with little success among 
skeptical newsmen, 


CHARLEY'S PITCH 


Charley's pitch was that he woke up Mon- 
day morning and sitting on the dining-room 
table “as cute as could be” was a little man, 
a leprechaun, about 2 inches tall. 

Said Charley, “I talked to him for hours. 
He told me he had just arrived from Ireland, 
but had been in Pittston, before, about 1887" 
and Charley added that the leprechaun told 
him of Pittston activities back in 1887, in- 
cluding the names of some old Irish families 
and what they were doing then. 

Charley even sang a few verses in Gaelic 
claiming they were the songs being sung by 
the leprechaun and he invited the newsmen 
to visit his home right then and there to see 
the leprechaun, but cautioned, Don't ring 
the doorbell. He is frightened by bells.“ 
Further Charley said there was no sense in 
visiting the McCarthy home if you did not 
believe in leprechauns, or if you were not 
free from sin. 

If we didn't know Charley, and his tend- 
ency to get a project moving to stir up activ- 
ity, and perhaps if we weren't so skeptical, 
we might have visited his home—he was 
that convincing. In fact, we did hear that 
several persons were convinced, and went to 
visit the leprechaun, but he falled to appear 
to them. Charley says they were merely 
curious persons but nonbelievers, so the 
leprechaun made himself invisible. 

The effervescent Charley went all over 
town with the story about the leprechaun 
and gave it wide circulation, + 

THE FINAL STOP 


Finally he came to the last stop—Pittston 
City Hall. 

Into the sanctuary of Chief of Police 
O'Brien, went Charley on Wednesday. 

Charley used a different approach to get 
his idea across to the chief, who is one of 
those dour Irishmen, whose ancestors came 
from the part of Ireland comparable to Mis- 
souri in the United States where you have to 
be shown. + : 

Charley entered and said, “Chief, I have 
a complaint.” “Well,” answered O’Brien, 
8 come to the right place. What is 
t?” Ep i 

And McCarthy began the recital about the 
little man, coming to his home, “and he sits 
on the table, won't move, and keeps singing 
Irish songs and asking for the good Irish 
people of Pittston to visit him.” 

“Now, Chief,” said Charley, “this lepre- 
chaun is sensitive to many things and ac- 
cording to Irish history, if he gets angry he 
has the power to do drastic things, and 
cause trouble for everyone.“ 

Chief O'Brien leaned back on the old swivel 
chair in the chief's office, and peered at 
Charley through the bifocals in his spec- 
tacles. He kept staring for several minutes, 
until Charley said, Don't you believe me. 
Come on up to my hource. Bring two wit- 
nesses. I'll introduce you to the lepre- 
chaun.” 

The cold eye of the chief hit Charley, and 
O'Brien queried, When did you have the 
fall on your head? Was it last night, or this 
morning?” 

Charley remonstrated and repeated part 
of his story. 

By this time the chief had figured out 
Charley’s plan to build up the leprechaun, 
but also figured a counterplan of his own. 

“Come here, Charley my boy.“ said the 
chief. “Sit down now and be comfortable 
and don't worry. It may pass.” 

GET THE WAGON 


Winking at Police Clerk Nick Scarantino, 
_Chief O'Brien ordered Nick, call the garage 
and have them bring the ambulance to city 
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hall. Call the police cruiser, too, they may 
need help.“ 

Charley began to fidget, as Chief O'Brien 
kept a tight grip on his arm. “Don't you 
believe in leprechauns?“ Charley asked 
several times, 

“Now Charles” consoled Chief O’Brien, take 
it easy. It has happened to lots of people. 
They have nice treatments that won't hurt 
you a bit, and eventually they'll cure you 
and you'll be happy again.” 

Charley began to fidget worse. He could 
make no headway with O'Brien. Nick“ 
ordered O'Brien in a ‘louder voice “tell that 
ambulance crew to hurry.” And with that 
McCarthy broke loose from the chief, and 
hurried out of city hall, vowing never again 
to tell a leprechaun story to Chief O'Brien. 
And for the rest of the week Charley told the 
story to no one else. 

As for Chief O'Brien, he enjoyed every 
minute of it, and told Clerk Scarantino 
“Charley doesn't know it, but I'm a wee 
bit of a leprechaun, myself, when it comes 
to making trouble when I’m angry.” 


A Great Labor Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, each year the leaders of the 
building and construction trades sec- 
tion—AFL-ClO—gather in our Nation's 
Capital for a 3-day legislative confer- 
ence. These national meetings have been 
attended, both last year and this year, 
by more than 2,800 leaders in these 
unions. 

The building and construction trades 
unions are among the oldest in the Na- 
tion. They have held for many scores 
of years the confidence and respect of 
both the employers of these crafts and 
of the general public as patriotic and 
constructive organizations that work 
constantly for the welfare of their mem- 
bers and the general good of the Nation. 

I was honored last year and again this 
year by being invited by the leaders of 
this great labor organization to be one 
of the speakers at its annual meeting. I 
was proud and pleased to accept the in- 
vitation. 

I include here the address I made to 
these unions on Thursday at the Shera- 
ton Park Hotel in Washinaton, D. C., a 
meeting which President Richard Gray, 
the head of this great labor organization, 
told me was attended by more than 
2,800 labor delegates. My address fol- 
lows: 

A TRIBUTE To A GREAT LABOR ORGANIZATION 
Taar Is HELPING BUILD a STRONGER AND 
HAPPIER AMERICA 

(By Representative RUSSELL V. Mack, Mem- 
ber of Congress from the State of Wash- 
ington) 

President Gray and representatives of the 
building and construction trades section 
(AFL-CIO), I thank you President Gray for 
your kind and generous praise of my efforts 
in the Congress to secure a fair deal for labor. 

I have supported your labor groups in the 
committees and on the floor of Congress be- 
cause I was convinced that your cause was 
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right, fair, and just. The millions of work- 
era in your great labor building and con- 
struction trades organization were entitled 
to the protection of the Davis-Bacon labor 
provisions in the highway bill. 

I will continue to work for the preserva- 
tion for labor of the Davis-Bacon protection 
in all construction work that the Federal 
Government undertakes or helps to finance. 

I also agree with President Eisenhower 
and the members of your organization that 
certain changes should be made in the Taft- 
Hartley law, and I hope these will be made 
at the present session of Congress. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is recommending to Con- 
gress, I understand, that changes in the 
Taft-Hartley law be made. I shall support 
these changes in that law which your mem- 
bers and President Eisenhower both recom- 
mend be adopted. 

I come today to talk to you about the great 
new expanded highway program, the legisla- 
tion for which was written by the committee 
of which Iam a member. Helping to write 
this expanded highway bill was one of the 
most interesting and satisfying experiences 
I have had in my 10 years in Congress and 
makes a greater contribution to the welfare 
of the United States and its people than 
anything I ever have done in public life. 

No group is more interested in good high- 
way legislation than the members of your 
building and construction trades since they 
will supply nearly all of the labor required 
to bulld this great new system of public 
eg for which last year's highway bill pro- 
vides. 

The new expanded highway program au- 
thorized last year by Congress and now rap- 
idly getting underway will be the biggest 
public-works project ever undertaken by 
mankind in all the history of the world. 

Compared to this colossal roads program, 
the building of the Egyptian Pyramids, the 
Roman Appian Way, the digging of the Pen- 
ama Canal, the construction of the Grand 
Coulee Dam, and the erection of the Empire 
State Building, all of which long have been 
considered among the construction-engi- 
neering wonders of the world, were insignifi- 
cant, pygmy projects. 

Under the highway bill passed by Congress 
last year, a $51 Dillion roads-building pro- 
gram will be carried to completing during the 
next 13 years. Of this money, 241, billion 
will be new and additional Federal money 
over and above any amounts heretofore spent 
by the Federal Government for highways. 

That you may grasp something of the mag- 
nitude of this road program, let me say to 
you that this 824½ billion of extra Federal 
funds that will go into the building of roads 
is sufficient to build 70 Panama Canals, or 
90 Grand Coulee Dams, or 450 Empire State 
Buildings. 

Man in all his history never has had any 
experiences that enables his mind to under- 
stand or grasp the colossal magnitude of this 
leviathan new roads-building program. 

Figures supplied me by the Federal Bureau 
of Roads reveal that the 13-year road-build- 
ing program will require such astronomical 
quantities of materiais as 49 million tons of 
steel, 1,399 million barrels of cement, 128 mil- 
lion tons of bituminous materials, 7.1 billion 
board feet of lumber, 48 million tons of con- 
crete pipe, and 1,812 million pounds of 
explosives. 

The 13-year Federal expanded highway 
program enacted last year by Congress and 
started this year by the Federal Government 
is rapidly getting underway, and soon will be 
by supplying 120,000 new and additional jobs 
for construction workers over and above the 
numbers now ‘employed at roadbuilding. 
Another 80,000 additional new Jobs also will 
be created by the highway program in road- 
building material operations and in factories 
of the building-equipment industry. 

These figures, I am sure, will convince all 
of you that “happy days are here again” for 
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the American construction industry and all 
those, who, like the members of your union. 
work in that industry. 

The very availability of this vast spending 
power in the hands of the President of the 
United States, with these expenditures to be 
equitably distributed in all parts of the 
Nation, assures a high level of prosperity 
and employment for our American people 
for the foreseeable future. 

The very existence of such a program is 
the best possible insurance the Nation could 
have against a depression or recession. If & 
temporary dip in employment and prosperity 
should occur anytime, anywhere in the 48 
States during the next 13 years this pro- 
gram can be speeded up thereby restoring 
full employment in any area where greater 
employment is needed. 

There is another desirable feature of this 
expanded roads program, It will save lives. 
Last year, 40,300 Americans, many of them 
children, were killed in traffic accidents. 
The ‘traffic safety experts say that present 
indications are that more than 60,000 will 
be killed in traffic accidents annually by 
1965 by which time there will be many more 
automobiles on the highways than now- 
But these traffic safety experts also say that 
the better roads now being built will lessen 
the traffic death rate by at least 20 percent. 
In short, when this great road system, now 
under construction, is completed, it will save 
8,000 to 10,000 American lives a year. 

Believe it or not, this great $51 billion 
system of new roads the Nation will build 
during the next 13 years is not going to cost 
taxpayers anything. These new roads will 
pay for themselves out of the sayings which 
they make possible for the automobile owner. 

True, to finance this gigantic program the 
automobile owner is paying an additional 
tax of 1 cent a gallon on his gasoline and 
diesel fuel. Also, is paying 3 cents a pound 
in additional taxes on new tires. 

But the motorist will recapture the extra 
tax money he pays through the savings he 
will make, because of the better roads, on 
the wear and tear on his tires and his auto- 
mobile, in the few and smaller repair bills 
he will be called upon to pay and also in 
the less chances he will run of having the 
heavy medical and hospital bills that result 
from automobile accidents, Also, the mo- 
torist, due to the Increased safety of highway 
travel, probably will get reductions in his 
automobile accident insurance rates. 

The new expandéd highway program is the 
greatest public works project in man’s his- 
tory. You, the men of the building and 
construction trades unions, will play a major 
role in building these highways. By turn- 
ing your hands to the great task of building 
this great best-in-the-world system of high- 
ways you will be rendering a great service 
to your country. You will be building for 
a better, a stronger, a safer, and a happier 
America. 


The Government of the United States and 
the Government of Mexico Have Con- 
cluded an Air Transport Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with extreme pleasure that I learn that 
there has been concluded an air trans- 
port agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, 
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The agreement entered into will prove 
Not only mutually beneficial to both of 
the contracting parties in promoting air 
transport between these two great Re- 
Publics, but is additional evidence of an 
understanding friendship between our 
Tespective Governments that is continu- 
ally seeking additional ways of binding 
us together in even stronger bonds of 
friendship to promote the welfare of the 
People of both Republics. 

It can and should be the desire of both 
our Governments to be ever alert and 
Zealous in seeking new ways and means 
of establishing and strengthening our 
Mutual respect and friendship for each 
other. 

In order that there may be a full un- 
derstanding of the tremendous impor- 
tance that can be attached to the Air 
Transport Agreement that has been en- 
tered into between the Government of 
the United States and the Government 
of Mexico, the announcement of which 
Was made today by President Adolfo 
Risiz Cortines of Mexico. I herewith 
include as part of my remarks the ac- 
companying documents that describe the 
agreement in detail: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, March 7, 1957. 
Hon, CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: The Board 
is pleased to inform you that the Govern- 
Ment of the United States and the Govern- 
Ment of Mexico will today conclude an air 
transport agreement, which will become ef- 
fective after 90 days. Because of your par- 
Ucular interest, and the importance of what 
ls being achieved, we feel that you should be 
advised immediately of the result of this 
long protracted series of negotiations. 

The agreement grants to the United States 
the right to conduct operations over seven 
Toutes, the most important of which are non- 
Stop routes to Mexico City from New York, 

Angeles, New Orleans, and Chicago. The 
Other routes cover existing United States 
Services from New Orleans and Miami to 
Merida and beyond, from Dallas and San 
Antonio to Mexico City, and from Houston 
and Brownsville to Tampico, Mexico City, 
and Tapachula, and beyond. 

Mexico is granted reciprocal rights to op- 
frate nonstop from Mexico City to New 
York, Los Angeles, New Orleans, and Chi- 
cago; a new route to San Antonio; and the 
Toute from Mexico City to Miami and beyond, 
Which a Mexican carrier is presently author- 

to operate. In addition, the agreement 
Provides a seventh route for Mexican car- 
riers which is not specified at this time, but 
Will be agreed upon at a later date. 

The agreement caps more than 10 years of 
Almost constant effort to resolve the conflict 
in the basic aviation philosophies of the 2 
countries, We believe that the resolution of 
this conflict is the best which could be at- 
tained on a reciprocal basis. We are par- 
Ucularly pleased to be able to advise you 
that the arrangements which have now been 
Made should provide a favorable climate for 
the long-term development of air transpor- 
tation between the United States and Mexico. 

© agreement not only provides for opera- 
ton of the major trunk routes which the 
United States requires, but also permits such 
Operations to be conducted on a sound busi- 
Ness basis in accordance with the Bermuda 
Principles. 

The agreement is for a limited period only, 
as it is customary for the Mexican Govern- 
Ment not to make agreements of indefinite 
duration prior to national elections. The 

believes, however, that the present 
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agreement can be successfully renegotiated 
prior to the expiration date of June 30, 
1959. A 

The substance of the bilateral arrange- 
ment and the specific routes exchanged are 
set forth in the attached memorandum of 
understanding. An exchange of diplomatic 
notes incorporating this memorandum of 
understanding will constitute the agreement, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES R. DURFEE, 
Chairman, 


(From the Ambassador of the United 
States to the Minister for Foreign Relattons 
of Mexico.) 

Mexico, D. F., March 7, 1957. 
His Excellency Senor Licenciapo Lurs 
PADILLA NERVO, 
Minister Jor Foreign Relations, 
Mexico, D. F. 

Excettency: I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of Your Excellency's 
note No. 501404 of today's date, together 
with the attached memorandum of under- 
standing and annex, which read in transla- 
tion as follows: 

“I have the honor to advise Your Excel- 
lency that the Government of Mexico, in a 
desire to contribute to the improvement of 
air transport between our two countries, is 
prepared to execute a provisional arrange- 
ment on civil aviation with the Government 
of the United States of America in the terms 
of the memorandum of understanding and 
its annex which I attach to the present note. 

“If, as I understand is the case, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America is 
also willing to conclude such an arrange- 
ment on this basis, the present note and 
the note in reply from Your Excellency ad- 
vising of your Government’s acceptance of 
the memorandum of understanding and its 
annex, above mentioned, shall constitute a 
provisional arrangement regarding civil avia- 
tion between the two governments. 

“I take this occasion to renew to Your 
Excellency the assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 

“MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING 


“i. The aeronautical authorities of the 
Government of Mexico shall grant permits 
to airlines designated by the Government of 
the United States of America to operate air 
services on the air routes specified below, 
Via intermediate points, in both directions, 
and to make regular stops at the points listed 
in this paragraph: 

A. New York, Washington-Mexico City. 

“B. Chicago, Dallas, San Antonio-Mexico 
City, via intermediate points in the United 
States. 

“C, Los Angeles-Mexico City, via tmter- 
mediate points in the United States. 

D. New Orleans-Mexico City. 

E. New Orleans-Mérida, and beyond, to 
Guatemala, and beyond, 

“F. Miami-Mérida, and beyond, to Guate- 
mala, and beyond. 

“G. Houston, Brownsville-Tampico, Mexico 
City, Tapachula, and beyond, to Guatemala, 
and beyond, 

“The aeronautical authorities of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
shall grant permits to airlines designated by 
the Government of Mexico to operate air 
services On each one of the air routes speci- 
fied below, via intermediate points, in both 
directions, and to make regular stops at the 
points listed in this paragraph: 

“A. Mexico City-Washington, New York. 

“B. Mexico City-Chicago, via intermedi- 
ate Points in Mexico. 

C. Mexico City-Los Angeles, via inter- 
mediate points in Mexico. 

D. Mexico City-New Orleans, via inter- 
mediate points in Mexico. 

E. Mexico City-Miami, and beyond, via 
intermediate points in Mexico. 

„F. Mexico City-San Antonio, via inter- 
mediate points in Mexico. 
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“G, (Pending.) 

“2. Both parties agree not to designate, 
for the present, more than one alrline for 
each route. 2 

3. An airline designated by either coun- 
try may, at its discretion, omit stops on any 
of the routes specified on any or all flights. 

“4. The aeronautical operations of the 
designated lines shall be governed by the 
principles set forth in the annex to the 
present memorandum of understanding. 

"5. The present provisional ent 
shall enter in force 90 days after the date 
of the exchange of notes. 

"6. The arrangement shall terminate June 
30, 1959. * 

7. Upon request of either Government, 
prior to May 30, 1959, talks may be initiated 
to reach an agreement concerning a system 
to regulate air transport between the two 
countries subsequent to June 30, 1959, 

“ANNEX 
“I 

“(A) The term ‘aeronautical authorities 
means in the case of the United States of 
America, the Civil Aeronautics Board or any 
person or agency authorized to perform the 
Tunctions exercised at the present time by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and, in the case 
of the United Mexican States, the 
of Communications and Public Works or 
any person or agency authorized to perform 
the functions exercised at present by the 
said Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works, 

“(B) The term ‘designated airline’ means 
an airline that one party has notified the 
other party, in writing, to be the airline 
which will operate a specific route or routes 
listed in the memorandum of understand- 
ing. = 

“(C) The term ‘territory’ in relation to a 
State means the land areas and territorial 
waters adjacent thereto under the sover- 
eignty, suzerainty, protection, mandate or 
trusteeship of that State. 

“(D) The term ‘air service’ means sched- 
uled air service performed by aircraft for the 
public transport of passengers, mail or cargo. 

“(E) The term ‘international air service’ 
means an alr service which files over the 
territory of more than one State. 

F) The term ‘stop for nontraffic pur- 
poses’ means a landing for any purpose other 
than taking on or discharging passengers, 
cargo, or mail. 

* 

“Each party grants to the other party 
rights necessary for the conduct of air serv- 
ices by the designated airlines, as follows: 
the rights of transit, of stops for nontraffic 
purposes, and of commercial entry and de- 
parture for international traffic in passen- 
gers, cargo, and mail at the points in its 
territory named on each of the routes speci- 
fied in the memorandum of understanding. 
The fdct that such rights may not be ex- 
ercised Immediately shall not preclude the 
subsequent inauguration of air services by 
the airlines of the party to whonr such rights 
are granted over the routes specified in the 
memorandum of understanding. 

“oy 

“Air service on a specified route may be 
inaugurated immediately or at a later date 
at the option of the party to whom the 
rights are granted by an airline or airlines 
of such party at any time after that party 
has designated such airline or airlines for 
that route and the other party has given the 
appropriate operating permission, Such 
other party shall, subject to section IV, be 
bound to give this permission provided that 
the designated airline or airlines may be 
required to qualify before the competent 
aeronautical authorities of that party, under 
the laws and regulations normally applied by 
these authorities, before being permitted to 
engage in the operations contemplated by 
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the Memorandum of Understanding and this 
Annex, 
“Iv 

“Each party reserves the right to withhold 
or revoke the operating permission provided 
for in section III of this annex from an 
eirline designated by the other party in 
the event that it is not satisfied that sub- 
stantial ownership and effective control of 
such airline are vested in nationals of the 
other party or in case of failure by such 
airline to comply with the laws and regula- 
tions referred to in section V of the present 
annex, or in case of the failure of the airline 
or the Government designating it to fulfill 
the conditions under which the rights are 
granted in accordance with the Provisional 
Arrangement. 

oy 

“(A) The laws and regulations of one 
party relating to the admission to or depart- 
ure from its territory of aircraft engaged in 
international air navigation, or to the opera- 
tion and navigation of such aircraft while 
within its territory, shall be applied to the 
aircraft of the airline or airlines designated 
by the other party and shall be complied 
with by such aircraft upon entering or de- 
parting from, and while within the territory 
of the first party. 

“(B) The laws and regulations of one par- 
ty relating to the admission to or departure 
from its territory of passengers, crew, or 
cargo of aircraft, such as regulations re- 
lating to entry, clearance, immigration, pass- 
ports, customs, and quarantine shall be com- 
plied with by or on behalf of such passengers, 
crew, or cargo of the other party upon 
entrance into our departure from, and while 
within the territory of the first party. 

“VI 


“Certificates of airworthiness, certificates 
of competency and licenses issued or rend- 
ered valid by one party, and still in force, 
shall be recognized as valid by the other 
party for the purpose òf operating the routes 
and services provided for in the memoran- 
dum of understanding and in the present 
annex, provided that the requirements un- 
der which such certificates or licenses were 
issued or rendered valid are equal to or 
above the minimum standards which may 
be established pursuant to the Convention 
on Internationall Civil Aviation. Each par- 
ty reserves the right, however, to refuse to 
recognize, for the purpose of flight above 
its own territory, certificates of competency 
and licenses granted to its own nationals by 
another State. 

“Vit 

“In order to prevent discriminatory prac- 
tices and to assure equality of treatment, 
both parties agree further to observe the 
following principles: 

“(a) Each of the parties may impose or 
permit to be imposed just and reasonable 
charges for the use of public airports and 
other facilities under its control. Each of 
the parties agrees, however, that these 
charges shall not be higher than would be 
paid for the use of such airports and fa- 
cilities by its national aircraft engaged in 
similar international services. 

“(b) Fuel, lubricating oils, consumable 
technical supplies, spare parts, regular equip- 
ment, and stores introduced into the ter- 
ritory of one party by the other party or 
its nationals, and intended solely for use by 
aircraft of such party shall be exempt on a 
basis of reciprocity from customs duties, in- 
spection fees and other national duties or 


“(c) Fuel, lubricating oils, other consum- 
able technical supplies, spare parts, regular 
equipment, and stores retained on board air- 
raft of the airlines of one party authorized 
to operate the routes and services provided 
for in the memorandum of understanding 
and in this annex shall, uvon arriving in 
or leaving the territory of the other party, 
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be exempt on a basis of reciprocity from cus- 
toms duties, inspection fees, and other na- 
tional duties or charges, even though such 
supplies be used or consumed by such air- 
craft on flights in that territory. 

d) Fuel, lubricating oils, other consum- 
able technical supplies, spare parts, regular 
equipment, and stores taken on board air- 
craft of the airlines of one party in the terri- 
tory of the other and used in international 
services shall be exempt on a basis of reci- 
procity from customs duties, excise taxes, 
inspection fees, and other national duties or 
charges. 

“VITT 

“There shall be a fair and equal-opportu- 
nity for the airlines of each party to operate 
on the routes listed in the memorandum of 
understanding. 

“Ix 

“In the operation by the airlines of either 
party of the trunk services described in the 
memorandum of understanding the interest 
of the airlines of the other party shall be 
taken into consideration so as not to affect 
unduly the services which the latter pro- 
vides on all or part of the same routes. 

"x 

“The services made available to the public 
by the airlines operating under the provi- 
sional arrangement shall bear a close rela- 
tionship to the requirements of the public 
for such services. 

“It is understood that services provided 
by a designated airline under the memo- 
randum of understanding and the present 
annex shall retain as their primary objective 
the provision of capacity adequate to the 
traffic demands between the country of 
which such airline is a national and the 
countries of ultimate destination of the 
traffic. The right to embark or disembark 
on such services international traffic des- 
tined for and coming from third countries 
at a point or points on the routes specified 
in the memorandum of understanding shall 
be applied in accordance with the general 


principles of orderly development to which r 


both parties subscribe and shall be subject 
to the general principle that capacity should 
be related: 

“(a) to traffic requirements between the 
country of origin and the countries of ulti- 
mate destination of the traffic; 

“(b) to the requirements of through air- 
line operation; and, 

„e) to the traffic requirements of the 
area through which the airline passes after 
taking account of local and regional serv- 
ices. 

“Both parties agree to recognize that the 
fifth freedom traffic is complementary to the 
traffic requirements on the routes between 
the territories of the parties, and at the same 
time is subsidiary in relation to the traffic 
requirements of the third and fourth free- 
dom between the territory of the other party 
and a country on the route, 

“In this connection both parties recognize 
that the development of local and regional 
services is a legitimate right of each of their 
countries. They agree therefore to consult 
periodically on the manner in which the 
standards mentioned in this section are 
being complied with by their respective air- 
lines, in order to assure that their respective 
interests in the local and regional services 
as well as through services are not being 
prejudiced, 

“Every change of gage justifiable for rea- 
sons of economy of operation. shall be per- 
mitted at any stop on the designated routes. 
Nevertheless, no change of gage may be made 
in the territory of one or the other party 
when it modifies the characteristics of the 
operation of a through airline service or if 
it is incompatible with the principles enun- 
ciated in the present annex. 

“When one of the parties after a period of 
observation of not less than 90 days con- 
siders that an increase in capacity or fre- 
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quency offered by an airline of the other 
party is unjustified or prejudicial to the 
services of its respective airline it shall notify 
the other party of its objection to the end 
that consultation is initiated between the 
appropriate aeronautical authorities and de- 
cision on the objection is made by mutual 
agreement within a period which may not be 
more than 90 days beginning on the date of 
such notification. For this purpose the 
operating companies shall supply all traffic 
statistics that may be necessary and re- 
quired of them. 
“XI 

“Rates to be charged on the routes pro- 
vided for in the Memorandum of Under- 
standing shall be reasonable, due regard be- 
ing paid to all relevant factors, such as cost 
of operation, reasonable profit, and the rates 
charged by any other carriers, as well as the 
characteristics of each service, and shall be 
determined in accordance with the following 
paragraphs: 

“(A) The rates to be charged by the air- 
lines of either party between points in the 
territory of the United States of America 
and points in the territory of the United 
Mexican States refered to in the Memoran- 
dum of Understanding shall, consistent with 
the provisions of the present annex, be sub- 
ject to the approval of the aeronautical au- 
thorities of the parties, who shall act in 
accordance with their obligations under the 
provisional arrangement, within the limits 
of their legal powers. 

“(B) Any rate proposed by an airline of 
either party shall be filed with the aeronau- 
tical authorities of both parties at least 30 
days before the proposed date of introduc- 
tion; provided that this period of 30 days 
may be reduced in particular cases if 5° 
agreed by the aeronautical authorities of 
both parties. 

“(C) During any period for which the Civil 
Aeronautics Board of the United States of 
America has approved the traffic conference 
procedures of the International Air Trans- 
port Association (hereinafter called IATA). 
any rate agreements concluded through 
these procedures and involving United States 
airlines will be subject to approval of the 
Board. Likewise, agreements concluded 
through this machinery may also be required 
to be subject to the approval of the aero- 
nautical authorities of the United Mexican 
States pursuant to the principles enunciated 
in paragraph (A) above. 

“(D) The procedure described in para- 
graphs (E), (F), and (G) of this section 
shall apply: 

1. If, during the period of the approval 
by both parties of the IATA traffic confer- 
ence procedure, either, any specific rate 
agreement is not approved within a reason- 
able time by either party, or, a conference 
of IATA is unable to agree on a rate, or 

“2, At any time no IATA procedure 1s 
applicable, or 

“3. If either party at any time withdraws 
or fails to renew its approval of that part 
of the IATA traffic conference procedure 
relevant to this section. 

“(E) In the event that power is conferred 
by law upon the aeronautical authorities of 
the United States of America to fix fair and 
economic rates for the transport of persons 
and property by air on international services 
and to suspend proposed rates in a manner 
comparable to that in which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board at present is empowered to act 
with respect to such rates for the transport 
of persons and property by air within the 
United States of America, each of the parties 
shall thereafter exercise its authority in such 
manner as to prevent any rate or rates pro- 
posed by one of its airlines for services from 
the territory of one party to a point or points 
in the territory of the other party from 
becoming effective, if in the judgment of the 
aeronautical authorities of the party whose 
airline or airlines is or are proposing such 
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rate, that rate is unfalr or uneconomic. 
It one of the parties on receipt of the noti- 
fication referred to in paragraph (B) above 
is dissatisfied with the rate proposed by the 
airline or airlines of the other party, it shall 
80 notify the other party prior to the expiry 
Of the first 15 of the 30 days referred to, and 
the parties shall endeavor to reach agree- 
ment on the appropriate rate. 

“In the event that such agreement is 
reached each party will exercise its best ef- 
Torts to put such rate into effect as regards 
its airline or airlines. 

“If agreement has not been reached at 
the end of the 30-day period referred to 
In paragraph (B) above, the proposed rate 
May, unless the aeronautical authorities of 
the country of the air carrier concerned see 
fit to suspend its application, go into effect 
provisionally pending the settlement of any 
dispute in accordance with the procedure 
Outlined in paragraph (G) below. 

“(F) Prior to the time when such power 
may be conferred upon the aeronautical au- 
thorities of the United States of America, if 
one of the parties is dissatisfied with any 
Tate proposed by the airline or airlines of 
either party for services from the territory 
ot one party to a point or points in the terri- 
tory of the other party, it shall so notify the 
Other on expiry of the first 15 of the 30 day 
Period referred to in paragraph (B) above, 
and the parties shall endeavor to reach agree- 
Ment on the appropriate rate. 

“In the event that such agreement is 
reached, each party will use its best efforts 
to cause such agreed rate to be put into ef- 
fect by its airline or airlines. 

“If no agreement can be reached prior to 
the expiry of such 30 days, the party raising 
the objection to the rate may take such steps 
as it may consider necessary to prevent the 
inauguration or continuation of the service 
n question at the rate complained of, 

“(G) When in any case under paragraphs 
(E) or (F) of this section the aeronautical 
Authorities of the two parties cannot agree 
Within a reasonable time upon the appro- 
Priate rate after consultation initiated by 
the complaint of one party concerning a pro- 
Posed rate or an existing rate of the airline 
Or airlines of the other party, unon the re- 
Quest of either, the terms of section XIII of 
this annex shall apply. 1 

“xt 

“Consultation between the competent au- 
thorities of both parties may be requested at 
Any time by either party for the purpose of 
discussing the interpretation, application, or 
amendment of the Provisional Arrangement 
or Schedule of Routes (point 1 of the memo- 
Tandum of understanding). Such consulta- 
tion shall begin within a period of 60 days 
from the date of the receipt of the request 

the Department of State of the United 
States of America or the Ministry of Foreign 

lations of the United Mexican States as 
the case may be. Should agreement be 
reached on amendment of the Provisional 
Arrangement or Schedule of Routes, such 
&mendment will come into effect upon con- 
. by a further exchange of diplomatic 
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“Except as otherwise provided, any dispute 
between the parties relative to the interpre- 
tation or application of the Provisional Ar- 
Tangement which cannot be settled through 
fonsultation shall be submitted for an ad- 
ry report to a tribunal of three arbi- 
trators, one to be named by each party, and 
the third to be agreed upon by the two arbi- 
tors so chosen, provided that such a third 
arbitrator shall not be a national of either 
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party. Each of the parties shall designate 
an arbitrator within 2 months of the date 
of delivery by either party to the other party 
of a diplomatic note requesting arbitration 
of a dispute; and the third arbitrator shall 
be agreed upon within 1 month after such 
period of 2 months. 

“If either of the parties falls to designate 
its own arbitrator within 2 months, or if the 
third arbitrator is not agreed upon within the 
time limit indicated, either party may re- 
quest the president of the International 
Court of Justice to make the necessary ap- 
pointment or appointments by choosing the 
arbitrator or arbitrators. 

“The parties will use their best efforts un- 
der the powers available to them to put into 
effect the opinion expressed in any such 
advisory report. A moiety of the expenses 
of the arbitral tribunal shall be borne by 
each party. A Var 

“xIv 


“The provisional arrangement, all amend- 
ments thereto, and contracts connected 
therewith shall be registered with the In- 
ternational Ciyil Aviation Organization, 


Xv 


“If a general multilateral air transport 
convention accepted by both parties enters 
into force, the provisional arrangement shail 
be amended so as to conform with the pro- 
visions of such convention. 

rr 

“Either of the two parties may at any time 
notify the other party of its intention to 
terminate the provisional arrangement. 
Such notice shall be sent simultaneously to 
the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. In case such notification should be 
given the arrangement would terminate 6 
months after the date on which the notice 
of termination may have been received, un- 
less the communication under reference is 
annulled before the end of this period by 
agreement between \both parties. Should 
the other party not acknowledge receipt it 
shall be considered that the notification was 
received by it 14 days subsequent to the date 
on which it ts received by the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, 

“XVII 

Upon entry into effect of the Provisional 
Arrangement the aeronautical authorities of 
the two parties must communicate to each 
other as soon as possible the information 
relating to authorizations given to the air- 
line or alrlines designated by them to operate 
the routes mentioned in the Memorandum of 
Understanding. 

“xvir 

“The aeronautical authorities of both par- 
ties shall respectively advise each other 8 
days before the actual placing in operation 
of their respective permits the following 
data: schedules, frequencies, tariffs, and 
types of aircraft normally utilized in their 
services. Any modification of the data under 
reference shall similarly be communicated.” 

In reply, I have the honor to advise Your 
Excellency that the Government of the 
United States of America is prepared to con- 
clude a provisional arrangement on the basis 
proposed in Your Excellency’s note, Memo- 
randum of Understanding and Annex under 
reference, and accept your proposal to regard 
that note, the Memorandum of Understand- 
ing and Annex and the present reply as con- 
stituting a provisional arrangement regard- 
ing civil aylation between our two Govern- 
ments. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

Francis WHITE. 
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Congressman Hoffman Proposes To Wipe 
Out the Personal Income Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man CLARE E. HOFFMAN, Republican, of 
Michigan, appeared on the Dean Manion 
Radio Forum on Sunday evening, March 
10, 1957, and presented to the millions 
that listen in on that program every 
Sunday a very convincing argument 
against the present personal income tax 


rogram. 

In his broadcast Congressman Horr- 
MAN pointed out how the 20 percent to 
91 percent income tax rates are affecting 
the economy; how false “the soak the 
rich” program is; how the excessive 
spending programs and the giveaway 
programs of the Federal Government are 
encouraged and made possible by the ex- 
cessive personal income taxes collected 
from the American taxpayers; and he 
said that the best way to stop this squan- 
dering of the people’s hard-earned dol- 
lars is to stop the Government from col- 
lecting those hard-earned dollars by re- 
pealing the 16th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, the amendment that permits 
the Federal Government to “turn the 
taxpayer's pocket inside out.“ 

The following is the complete text of 
Congressman HOFFMAN'S broadcast: 
CONGRESSMAN HorrmMan GIVES REASONS FOR 

Hrs ANTI-INCOME TAX AMENDMENT 


Dean Manton. I believe it was Emerson 
who said, “What a new face courage puts 
upon everything.” On February 14, last 
month, the courage and wisdom of an ex- 
perienced Congressman put a new face upon 
the nationwide demand for a reduction in 
Federal spending. On that day, the Hon- 
orable CLARE E. Horrman introduced House 
Joint Resolution 232, calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment to wipe out the Federal 
income tax. 

In his heart, every-Member of Congress 
knows that the one sure way to cut off the 
outpouring of Federal money all over the 
world is to cut off the inpouring of money 
that is provided by the ever-rising tide of 
Federal taxes. Yes, every Congressman 
knows that, but Congressman OLARE Horr- 
MAN had the courage to record his conviction 
in the terms of an unequtvocal congressio 
resolution. - 

It is obvious now that this proposed Hoff- 
man amendment to the Constitution is go- 
ing to make very important history for the 
harried taxpayers of this country. Ameri- 
can freedom was born in a spirit of rebellion 
against tyrannical taxation. Here is the dis- 
tinguished statesman who proposes to give 
us a new birth of freedom. I am proud to 
present my friend and neighbor, the Hon- 
orable CLARE E. HorrMan, of Michigan. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you, Dean Manion, 
One of the reasons our forefathers rebelled 
and established this Republic was because 
they were oppressed by unjust taxes, in the 
levying of which they had no voice. They 
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knew that the individual must be free to 
enjoy the fruits of his industry and thrift. 

They were aware that money to support a 
central government was necessary if the 
States were to grow and prosper. From bitter 
experience, they knew, no matter what the 
form of government, that selfish ambition 
Was an ever-present, dangerous force. 

But they also knew that no individual 
without power to levy upon the earnings of 
others could establish himself as dictator or 
tyrant; that, if left to his own resources, no 
matter how ambitious, he must fail of that 
goal. Hence it was that when they wrote 
the Constitution, they did not give to the 

the unrestricted power to levy a 
direct tax upon incomes. 

Later, politically ambitious bureaucrats 
and politicians in the Federal Government, 
aware that the granting of special favors to 
individuals and groups was one means of 
purchasing political support, induced the 
people to accept the 16th amendment, which 
made possible our present income-tax laws, 
gave them more dollars and turned the tax- 
payer's pocket inside out. 

One of the powerful factors which aided 
in the adoption of that amendment was the 
unsound argument that it was a tax based 
upon ability to pay and that it would, in 
everyday, still-popular language, “soak the 
rich"—the demagog's slogan. 

Almed at the wealthy, and especially at 
corporations, the tax, under present legisla- 
tion, now takes from 20 to 91 percent of 
your earnings. The result is that all too often 
the old-age security of the individual, the 
ability to expand a going business or estab- 
lish a new enterprise is lessened. The tax 
often closes opportunity’s door. 

The Federal Government has no appre- 
ciable income except as it takes dollars out 
of the citizen's pocket. Before that dollar 
goes back to him, either by way of service 
or through subsidy payment—if it gets back 
at all—from it the Government has taken a 
cut of from 25 to 30 percent. Passing 
through the Government's mill, this dollar 
shrinks to 70 cents. 

During the fiscal year of 1956, the Federal 
Government collected from its citizens more 
than $75 billion. Of that sum, over $56,632,- 
000,000 were taken from the incomes of in- 
dividuals and corporations, 80 percent of 
whom had incomes of less than $6,000 a year. 

There is a constant demand for new and 
expensive Federal commissions, agencies, or 
departments; an ever-increasing demand for 
additional Federal employees, for new and 
additional subsidies, price supports. 

At the moment, the Federal Government 
is calling for the expenditure of some sixty- 
odd- million dollars for new Federal buildings 
and facilities in Washington. Fifty thousand 
Federal employees in Washington are de- 
manding annual pay increases of from $500 
to $3,000 each. 


WHERE THEY WILL STOP, NOBODY KNOWS 


The Defense Department is calling for a 
#38 billion appropriation this year. Some 
postal employees insist that, notwithstand- 
ing job security and fringe benefits, their 
compensation be increased. Some farmers 
want additional subsidies, calling for 
billions. 

Disregard of the advice of Washington to 
avoid entanglement in the affairs of other 
nations has involved us in two wars, both 
excessively costly in lives, suffering and 
dollars. We are now threatened with a third. 

Veterans of those wars are receiving some- 
thing more than $7 billion a year. No one 
begrudges those payments. Beyond question, 
increased aid will be given to disabled 
veterans. 

We have spent billions upon billions of 
dollars to aid other nations, much of it 
without adequate result. Today, the in- 
terest charge on that part of the public 
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debt which is due to our foreign aid poli- 
cies—the interest charge alone—is more 
$3,238,000,000 a year. 

The administration is insisting that, to 
prevent being blown to “kingdom come,” 
we must appropriate additional billions to 
buy friendship abroad, to aid other coun- 
tries. The President demands authority to 
send our soldiers to fight in wars directed 
by United Nations, under officers selected by 
it—authority to permit to spend mil- 
lions in foreign aid. Still with us is the 
urgent demand for additional foreign aid. 

Beyond question, an ever greater number 
of individuals are denied employment be- 
cause of their age. Millions have been forced 
to use money they had saved for old-age se- 
curity. Because of the ever-increasing cost 
of living, they must be assisted, either locally 
or through Federal appropriations, if they 
are to have sufficient food, clothing, and 
shelter. They cannot, they will not, be left 
to starve. 

The cheaper and the best way out of our 
dilemma is to keep our tax dollars in the 
local communities, where a more efficient job 
can and will be done. 

In the 84th Congress, because of increased 
spending, the debt limit was raised to $278 
billion. The more than 56% billion income- 
tax dollars collected last year has not satis- 
fied the present demand or solved our prob- 
lem. All of the foregoing has been cited 
only to show that you will not get tax relief 
from Washington. r 

The demand from our people that the Con- 
gress lessen their tax burden has become & 
tornado-like roar. But let us be frank. Con- 
gress will not give the people worthwhile 
relief from the present excessive taxes im- 
posed upon them so long as politically power- 
ful pressure groups insist upon the payment 
of subsidies, benefits, a continuance of for- 
eign aid, and have the power to influence 
elections. 

We have here in Washington the old situa- 
tion of an irresistible force—to wit, the de- 
mands of politically powerful pressure 
groups—exerted upon a Congress which 
knows that it must either yield or be re- 
placed by a more compliant one. 

Just so long as Members of Congress cling 
to the thought that, if those who elect them 
wish to commit financial suicide, they should 
be permitted to do so, excessive spending will 
continue, taxation never lessen. 

LONESOME CONGRESSMEN SITTING DUCKS 

Members of Congress are a long way from 
home. Twenty-two years’ experience here 
convinces me that Congress will not resist the 
ever-increasing demand of pressure groups 
for new and ever larger appropriations, which 
always mean new and higher taxes. The 
demand for relief from excessive taxation will 
not be granted so long as citizens insist upon 
additional Federal expenditures. 

The remedy? The only apparent avenue 
through which the citizens can obtain relief 
is to repeal the 16th amendment, which 
makes feasible the imposition of income 
taxes. 

Oh, but do I hear you say—what form of 
taxation do you advocate to replace the 
billions lost through the repeal of that 
amendment? That question assumes that 
the tax levies and expenditures, of which we 
have been complaining and which we de- 
mand must end, are necessary. In my judg- 
ment, that js a false assumption, 

We get back to the old but true statement 
that one cannot eat his cake and have it, 
too. Nor can the citizen save his dollars and 
the Government continue to waste them. 
For years there have never been tax dollars 
enough to meet the demand. There is no 
prospect that there ever will be. 

The people must make a choice. Co 
having yielded to the ever-increasing de- 
mands for Federal aid, there being no relief 
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in sight, the people themselves must now 
choose between services and expenditures 
which are absolutely necessary, and those 
which are desirable but not necessary and 
the limitation of which will give us less 
spending, lower taxes. 

If the Federal Government does not have 
tax dollars, it cannot spend them. As long 
as the people's representatives in Washing- 
ton can collect and spend and be reelected, 
the tax burden will not be lessened. 

Hence it is that an amendment repealing 
the 16th amendment is proposed, Shift the 
power and the responsibility for the levying 
of taxes to the shoulders of the people who 
pay the taxes. After all, this is supposed to 
be a Government by the people, for the 
people; not for the politicians nor the un- 
realistic. 

Deprive the Congress of the power to levy 
an income tax. So far as possible, send the 
spend and tax issue back to the States. 
There, the voters, living practically next 
door to their State senators and State repre- 
sentatives, can make their real wishes felt. 
There, State legislators can really determine 
whether the people want economy, a sound, 
stable policy; or whether they wish economic 
ruin through the imposition and collection 
of ever-increasing Income taxes. 

If the people need and are determined to 
have special benefits, subsidies, or privileges 
given individuals or groups, they can. 
through their State legislatures, levy the 
necessary tax. They can spend their money 
without Washington taking its cut, But 
they will know they must pay the piper wh? 
plays the tune. The people will be forced 
to realize that they, not Uncle Sam, are 
paying the cost. 

In effect, the repeal of the 16th amend- 
ment will again place in the hands of the 
home folks the power to determine the 
amount of tax which they are willing to pay. 
They will be forced to take a look at the price 
tag attached to the public service or benefit 
payment which they desire, 

If the people want economy, they can get 
it. If they want what is known as a liber 
spending policy, they can have that, but they 
will at least have an opportunity to know 
the cost before they buy. 

Reliable authorities advise that the overall 
tax burden calls for not less than one-th 
of the average citizen's total income. That 
means that we must each work 4 months of 
every year in order to meet our tax obliga- 
tion—a most astounding situation; one from 
which at least partial relief can be obtained 
by placing control of the income-tax levy 
more directly in the hands of the people. 

Involuntary servitude, the obligation to 
work for someone else, is just as oppressive 
just as liberty-destroying, if forced upon US 
by the Government as by an individual. We 
can—we should—avoid it. 

Dean Manion. Thank you, Congressman 
Orang Horrman, I am particularly obliged 
to you for the important reminder that 
tyranny is ir possible when the Government 
is without the power to confiscate the earn- 
ings of the citizen. This reminder puts your 
proposal in its proper perspective. The 
Hoffman amendment is a new emancipatio® 
proclamation—a call for the repeal of invol- 
untary servitude. Thank you, Congressman, 
for giving us all a real rallying cry for th® 
reestablishment of the American Republic- 
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Foreign Policy 
a EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered at a dinner meeting of the 

ess International Group, at the 

Sheraton-Carlton Hotel, Washington, 

D. C., on March 14, 1957. It includes a 

y letter from Hon. D. A. Fitz- 

ld, Acting Director, International 

peration Administration, regarding 

agreements being made with for- 

eign countries in accordance with Pub- 
Law 480. 

I believe this address will be of in- 

to the Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

L REMARKS oF UNITED STATES SENATOR 
Francis GREEN, CHAMMAN, SEN- 

ATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, AT A 

DINNER MEETING OF THE BUSINESS INTERNA- 

TIONAL GROUP AT THE SHERATON-CARLTON 

Marcu 14, 1957, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
Members of the Business International 
Group, I am highly appreciative of the honor 
Which you have bestowed on me by giving 
10 dinner. Probably it is in some way re- 

ted to the fact that I serve as chairman of 

Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the further fact that companies of the 
type represented here have a deep and fun- 
damental interest in the foreign policy of 
United States. It is but natural, there- 
Ore, that your concern with foreign policy 
d lead to a special interest in Members 


Congress and committees directly con- 


erned with the formulation of that policy. 
On the other hand, may I say that my 
ttee is especially interested in the op- 
ations of your companies abroad! In most 
activities in which Members of Congress en- 
there is a widely dispersed and vigorous 
the tuency following every move. But in 
— field of foreign relations we have no con- 
tuents, except the relatively few Ameri- 
“ans who serve abroad with companies like 
~ those represented here, and unfortunately, I 
do that most of your employees abroad 
Not vote, 
ten the case of domestic policies—relating 
e effective operation of the postal sery- 
in the United States, for example—Con- 
Gemen quickly hear from constituents if 
cas, post man doesn’t deliver the mail. In the 
bers Of foreign-aid programs, however, Mem- 
stit of Co are not so likely to have con- 
“ents on the spot, who will report any 
ble shortcomings in the foreign-aid pro- 
Otter, The result is that the Congressman 
fr doesn't learn that something is “rotten 
untl k" or “going sour in the Sudan” 
the situation is really out of hand or 
nearly so, 
init #8 precisely to fill this lack of on-the-spot 
tion that my committee has enlisted 
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the assistance of companies such as yours to 
supplement the information received 
through official channels or obtained by those 
Members of Congress who travel abroad from 
time to time. 

As some of you know, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations has sought your 
‘advice in the formulation of foreign policy. 
Since last summer we have had underway a 
thorough review of the foreign-aid policies 
of the United States. We have been con- 
cerned with the impact, or lack of impact, 
which foreign-aid expenditures have had 
upon our foreign relations. We have wanted 
to know whether our technical assistance 
programs in Latin America, our economic 
assistance programs in India, or our military- 
aid programs in Pakistan or Turkey or Greece 
have served the national interest. 

Naturally, in seeking answers to these 
questions Congress turns to the executive 
branch of the Government for advice. But, it 
is a strange thing. I have yet to hear a rep- 
resentative of the executive branch come be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and testify to anything but the fact 
that our aid programs have been a great suc- 
cess. 


However, in order to supplement this view 
o? the executive branch on the effectiveness 
of our foreign-aid program, the committee 
has turned to companies such as yours. Last 
fall we asked some 50 American companies, 
newsgathering organizations, and private 
philanthropic groups with large numbers of 
overseas representatives, to assist the com- 
mittee in its evaluation of our foreign-aid 
programs. For example, the committee felt 
that the local manager of the Chase Man- 
hattan branch in New Delhi, or an overseas 
representative of W. R. Grace & Co., or a 
reporter in Paris for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, would be in a good position to 
give the committee views on the effectiveness 
or the ineffectiveness of our aid policies in 
the area where he is located. 

I am sure most of you here will be in- 
terested in a summary of the information 
supplied by overseas Americans in response 
to the questionnaire which the committee 
sent out last fall. The summary is now in 
the hands of the Government Printing Office 
and will supply much of the raw material 
which the committee must have in reach- 
ing its final conclusions, I hope you will 
furnish me with the names and addresses 
of any persons who you think might be in- 
terested in this summary. 

In the weeks immediately ahead I antici- 
pate that the Senate will be devoting a great 
deal of attention to this subject of foreign 
aid. Since 1948 the United States has ap- 
propriated in excess of $50 billion for this 
purpose. During the 8-year period since 
the inception of the Marshall plan in 1948, 
however, the relationships among the na- 
tions of the world have undergone sub- 
stantial changes and the scope and nature 
of United States aid programs have fre- 
quently been altered during that period. 

Here is another phase of the matter. Al- 
though there has been a gradual decrease 
in the sums appropriated over these years, 
there has been a gradual increase in the 
opposition to these This in- 
creased opposition is evident in the votes 
in the Senate. 

In 1948 there were only 7 votes against 
final passage of the Marshall plan. In 1956 
there were 30 votes against final passage 
of the mutual security appropriation bill, 
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and this number was equally divided be- 
tween the 2 parties. 

There should be serious cause for con- 
cern when foreign policy programs of the 
size and the impact of the annual Mutual 
Security Act do not command the support 
of at least two-thirds of the Senate. It 
would seem that such programs if they are 
to be successful in promoting the national 
interest should be of a kind to enlist wider 
congressional and public support. One of 
the reasons for the constitutional require- 
ment of a two-thirds majority for consent 
to ratification of treaties is that the Nation 
when it speaks on foreign policy should speak 
with a strong, united voice. Foreign-aid 
programs cannot achieve their full poten- 
tial unless they draw support from the 
American people, or at least from their 
Official representatives. 

The trend of increasing opposition to 
these programs would seem to indicate 
either that their purposes have not been 
clearly understood, or that there is a grow- 
ing belief that they have in some way failed 
to serve the national interest. In either 
event, the trend must be reversed, either by 
clarifying the relationship between the pro- 
grams and the national interest, or by 
changing the so that they may 
more clearly serve that national interest. 

It was as a result of considerations of 
this kind that the Senate last year adopted 
a resolution introduced by Senator Mans- 
FIELD which created the Special Committee 
To Study the Foreign Aid Program. The 
Senate instructed this special committee to 
make “exhaustive studies of the extent to 
which foreign assistance by the United States 
Government serves, can be made to serve, 
or does not serve, the national interest, to 
the end that such studies and recommenda- 
tions based thereon may be available to the 
Senate in considering foreign-aid policies 
for the future.” 

The committee’s job of collecting mate- 
rial upon which to base its recommenda- 
tions is now nearing completion. Some 20 
studies have already been made and are in 
process of publication, The committee has 
sought the advice of some of our great edu- 
cational institutions like the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Columbia Uni- 
versity, It has used private contractors in 
the gathering of material. It has invited 
prominent American statesmen to carry on 
surveys for it in various parts of the world. 

In collecting this material the committee 
has been assiduous in trying to make sure 
that all points of view are represented among 
those collecting the material. I belleve that 
an examination of the materials and recom- 
mendations submitted to the committee will 
indicate beyond any doubt that we have had 
before us the views of those who advocate 
a vast expansion of our aid programs as well 
as those who advocate its vigorous curtail- 
ment, and those who justify the present 
course, 

I cannot as yet, of course, tell you what 
the committee may finally recommend. AN 
that I can do is to assure you that the 
committee is doing its homework and ex- 
press the hope that its conclusions may be 
beneficial to the American people. 

Regardless of the ultimate conclusions of 
the Special Committee To Study the Foreign 
Aid Program, I am sure you will find some 
of the studies of great interest. One study, 
for example, is entitled “American Private 
Enterprise, Foreign Economic Development, 
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and the Aid Programs”; another reviews the 
foreign assistance activities of the Soviet 
Union; a third is on the use of private con- 
tractors in foreign-aid programs; a fourth 
is on the subject of the agricultural surplus- 
disposal program. Copies of these studies 
are available upon written request to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In connection with the study relating to 
the disposal of surplus agricultural products, 
I know that Business International has been 
deeply interested in the uses to which foreign 
currencies generated by that program are 
put. One of the men the committee sent 
abroad was former Ambassador David Bruce. 
He drew particular attention to some of the 
problems that have been created in Latin 
America by the disposal program and the 
impact that our control of large amounts 
of foreign currencies may have on economic 
development in that area. 

Certainly one thing that has been clearly 
revealed by the work of the special com- 
mittee is that greater attention must be 
directed toward the productive use of these 
currencies in ways that will serve the na- 
tional interest. 

In the January 11 issue of Business In- 
ternational, Your Weekly Report to Manage- 
ment on Business Abroad, I noted the article 
entitled “Public Law 480 Funds Still Out of 
Reach of Private (and United States) Firms.” 
Immediately I wrote to the Secretary of 
State, sent him a copy of the article, and 
requested his comments. On Saturday, 
March 9, I received a lengthy letter from 
Hon. D. A. FitzGerald, Acting Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
regarding this problem. 

I would like to read this letter in whole 
or in part, but the letter itself is very long, 
consisting of four and a quarter closely type- 
written pages. It is carefully reasoned and 
includes a wealth of detail and many figures 
difficult to carry in mind. It deserves your 
careful consideration, but I think it better 
for me not to read it to you now. For this 
reason I have had mimeographed copies of 
my remarks prepared for distribution to you 
here and have had included the letter itself. 

(Following is the letter in full—it was 
not read:) 

INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE or THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1957. 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR Ma. CHAmMMAN: Your letter to Secre- 
tary Dulles enclosing a marked copy of an 
article in Business International regarding 
the allocation of funds under Public Law 480 
has been referred to me for reply. In order 
to comment most meaningfully on the article 
it is necessary to review title I of the law, 
the facts of the situation with which it 
deals, and some history of its operation. 

As you know, the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public 
Law 480) is, to quote the preamble “An act 
to increase the consumption of United States 
agricultural commodities in foreign coun- 
tries, to improve the foreign relations of 
the United States, and for other purposes.” 
Among the other purposes of the act “it is 
further the policy to use foreign currencies 
which accrue to the United States under this 
act to expand international trade, to encour- 
age economic development, to purchase stra- 
tegic materials, to pay United States obliga- 
tions abroad, to promote collective strength, 
and to foster in other ways the foreign 
policy of the United States.” 

Under title I of the act the President, who 
has delegated this function to the Secre- 
tary of State, “is authorized to negotiate and 
carry out agreements with friendly nations 
or organizations of friendly nations to pro- 
vide for the sale of surplus agricultural com- 


modities for foreign currencies.” Section 104 
enumerates 10 different purposes to which 
the United States Government may devote 
the proceeds including: procurement of mili- 
tary supplies; purchase of goods for friendly 
countries; promotion of balanced economic 
development and international trade: de- 
velopment of new markets for United States 
agricultural commodities; purchase of strate- 
gic materials; payment of United States for- 
eign obligations; financing international 
educational exchange activities; financing 
sale of books and periodicals abroad; assisting 
United States schools abroad; and most im- 
portant of all for loans to promote multi- 
lateral trade and economic development, 
made through established banking facilities 
of the friendly nation from which the for- 
eign currency was obtained or in any other 
manner which the President may deem to be 
appropriate. The use for loan purposes for 
economic development of the purchasing 
country has been the most important pur- 
pose to which these proceeds have been de- 
voted and constituted 56 percent of the total 
sales proceeds under title I on January 31, 
1957. ` 

The negotiating situation under the act 
was more difficult in the early period but has 
become easier as time has gone on, What 
the United States had wanted, primarily, was 
to sell agricultural surplus, foster good for- 
eign relations, and get the full value out of 
its sales for foreign currency, What the 
foreign government wanted was to use this 
means to purchase needed goods without 
using foreign exchange, and to secure as 
large a loan as possible for economic devel- 
opment on the most favorable possible 
terms from the proceeds. What has hap- 
pened is that in selling the surplus to large- 
ly underdeveloped countries they have 
wanted loans to finance their plans for eco- 
nomic development. Since their plans for 
economic development rely heavily on large 
projects for power production, irrigation and 
drainage, roads and ports, and other facili- 
ties for promoting development which are 
in their public sector they have used the 
loan funds heavily for their own public proj- 
ects. These projects are not attractive to 
private investors though they are indis- 
pensable to later development through pri- 
vate investment. We have not encouraged 
this choice but have continued to point out 
the value of using private enterprise, both 
domestic and foreign, in their economic de- 
velopment. To some extent they have done 
so, even though until last August we had 
not sought to secure their specific agreement 
to do this. Since then we have sought to 
secure agreement by the purchasing govern- 
ment to set aside a fixed amount or pro- 
portion of the loan funds for relending by 
them to private enterprise, whether of do- 
mestic, United States, or other friendly 
foreign national origin. We have also sought 
to include such a provision in the supple- 
mentary loan agreements even though the 
sales agreements from which loan funds 
were derived were made before this policy 
became effective and contained no such 
agreement. 

The results of this policy have not been 
entirely satisfactory to those who have had 
extravagant expectatio; ons of what was pos- 
sible. Essentially its possibilities are lim- 
ited by a number of factors which I will dis- 
cuss briefly. These are: 

1. The loan funds belong to the borrower, 
& sovereign government, not to the United 
States. Since this is so, within the context 
of good foreign relations, so long as the 
funds are well ‘used, as determined by our 
accounting controls, and for good economic 
development, we can seek their agreement 
as to proper uses but we cannot substitute 
our judgment for that of a sovereign gov- 
ernment—and a rather jealous one, at that. 

2. These sales are primarily made to un- 
derdeveloped countries with economies 
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ranging from those as socialistic as Yugo- 
slavia to those as unsocialistic as Japan but, 
whether socialistic or not, the governments 
in the least socialistic have in most cases 
their own fairly well formulated economic 
development plans, or, at least government 
projects in the public sector which they 
think are of the highest priority for economic 
development. It should be noted, however, 
that India, which has what many Americans 
think is too large a public sector, readily 
agreed to reserving the largest amount f 

relending to private foreign and domestic 
enterprise of any country so far—$55 million. 

3. Our loan rates, 3 percent for dollar, and 
4 percent for local currency repayment over 
up to 40 years, are low in order to encourage 
sales and furnish cheap credit to friendly na- 
tions for their economic development. Since 
many of these underdeveloped countries have 
weak currencies we have felt obligated to re- 
quire an exchange guaranty to cover the risk 
of currency depreciation over such a long 
period. Since we could not afford to lend 
funds without an exchange guaranty at such 
low rates and since monetary and credit pol- 
icy of the foreign government are involved 
in relending to private enterprise our policy 
has been to retain the exchange guaranty we 
already have required from the foreign gov- 
eernment and allow them to recoup any 
losses due to relending by them without 
value maintenance from the spread in inter- 
est rates paid by them to us and charged by 
them to private borrowers. 

There has been a misapprehension about 
the amounts of proceeds and loans under 
Public Law 480. The $3 billion of authoriza- 
tion by Congress is for CCC value, including 
ocean transportation costs. As of January 
31, 1957, the CCC cost of commodities sold, 
including ocean transportation, amounted to 
$2,885,923,000. The market value including 
ocean transportation on these sales was pro- 
gramed at $1,980.880,000. Of this amount, 
56 percent of $1,117,000,000 had been reserved 
for loans and the amount of loan agreements 
signed amounts to $355 ns. 

Before we adopted the policy of seeking 
agreed relending to private enterprise Brazil, 
Spain, Japan, Austria, Israel, and Ecuador re- 
loaned varying amounts to private investors- 
From the loan of $31 million to Brazil $13.- 
800,000 was loaned to private investors, of 
which American and Foreign Power Company 
secured a loan of $5 million in local currency 
equivalent. In Spain our first loan of $10.- 
500,000 was reloaned to private investors to 
the extent of about 50 percent though none 
to American investors so far as has been re- 
ported. In Japan around $5 million out of 
their two loans has been reloaned to private 
Japanese investors, The Austrian Govern- 
ment is relending around 50 percent to pri- 
vate investors from its $16 million in two 
loans, In Ecuador approximately $2 million 
out of their $3,100,000 loan was reloaned to 
farmers mainly for irrigation. In Israel on 
loans amounting to $28,790,000, and in Co- 
lombia on loans amounting to $10 million, it 
is planned to relend portions, as yet unspeci- 
fied, to private investors. 

The only loan agreement signed so far with 
proyision for relénding to private enterprise 
is that with Brazil in the recent loan of $117 
million. The Brazilians insisted they could 
not make a reservation solely to private en- 
terprises, but must include mixed and Gov- 
ernment enterprises. Our understanding 18. 
however, that a considerable part of the funds 
will probably be relonned to American and 
Foreign Power and the Canadian-owned Bra- 
vilian Railways, Light & Gas Co., Ltd. The 
Paraguayan loan agreement for $2,200,000, _ 
just signed March 8, does not include a private 
relending provision because of desire not to 
delay signing, but the Government of Para- 
guay agrees with the principle and intends 
to lend up to 25 percent to private investors. 
In Argentina loan agreements of $20 million 
are under negotiation under which relending 
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to private investors was provided by the sales 
agreements. 

Since the beginning of this policy in Au- 
Gust sales agreements with private invest- 
Ment relending provisions included have 
been signed with the following countries 
and supplementary loan agreements with 
Such agreed provisions are in process of 
Regotiation. 


Private loan 


Country: portion (million) 
Span ee — 22.1 
Bvuador ARE SE S 1.06 
S A 1.5 
8 — — 18.6 
Maie LA A a Cast cue mesh E 8.0 

113. 86 


The voluntary relending to private, in- 
Cluding American investors, of upwards of 
$30 million, the prospect of substantial re- 

ng in Brazil and Paraguay and the 
agreed intention to relend to private in- 
vestors on a nondiscriminatory basis for 
loans to private enterprise of both local and 
foreign friendly country origin of over $113 
n is not a poor result for a policy on 
Which instructions were sent to the field only 
7 months ago. On the other hand, extrava- 
Gant expectations of amounts to be made 
available to United States manufacturers 
not be encouraged. Foreign govern- 
Ments will emphasize their own development 
which are heavily in the public sector 
though these facilities will open up further 
opportunities for future private investment, 
th domestic and foreign. They will natu- 
Tally protect the prospective. domestic in- 
Yestor. Interest rates will generally be 
higher than United States interest rates 
ince capital In underdeveloped countries is 
Well known to be scarcer than in the United 
States. 

Without promising what final performance 
18 likely to be, especially for United States 
Investors, it does seem possible that the first 
Year of this policy might see as much as $250 

lion loaned and reserved from this source 
for private relending to which United States 
Investors will have agreed access on a non- 

inatory basis. By next August when 


the first year's results will be available for 


Study we should be better able to appraise 
the results and will do so. j 
Sincerely yours, 
D. A. FrrzGrerarp, 
Acting Director. 
the years I have been in the Sen- 
ate. I have observed a tremendous increase 
Public interest in our foreign policy. We 
Tealize that incidents in far away parts 
Of the world, which in the 1930's would have 
unnoticed, may now involve this Na- 
tion in war. Foreign policy is front-page 
news not only in Washington and New York, 
t in every city and village throughout the 
nited States. The people realize that the 
Yelihood and even the lives of Americans 
Are intimately tied to events in such strange 
as Gaza and the Pescadores. 
ine tT DaPs one way to measure the increased 
terest of Americans in foreign policy is 
look at the workload of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Only last week I had 
ton to examine the number of items 
Ore the committee during the first 2 
Months of this session of Congress as com- 
Pared with the first 2 months of the session 
ites, ago. Two years ago there were 28 
tems before the committee. This year there 
8 43. And certainly those of you who 
= ve been following the debates in the Sen- 
te on the so-called Eisenhower doctrine 
must realize that a great deal of foreign poli- 
€Y has already been made this session. 
Mr concluding, I think I should warn you, 
Chairman and guests, that you should 
make the mistake of believing that all 
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foreign-affairs talk on Capitol Hill is foreign 
policy making. 

I am reminded of the story of the com- 
pany in Chicago which advertised that it 
was ready to purchase bullfrog skins at 50 
cents each. Shortly after the advertisement 
appeared, the company received a wire from 
a man in Texas. The wire read: “Can sup- 
ply 100,000 bullfrog skins. Please instruct.” 

Back went the reply: “Forward 100,000 
bullfrog skins forthwith." Three weeks 
passed. No skins. Finally there came a 
small package with one bullfrog skin and 
a small note attached which read: Sorry. 
It sounded like there were a lot more." 

Sometimes I am afraid that it sounds like 
a lot more foreign policy, and with a lot 
more dissent, is being made on Capitol Hill 
that is the case. Yet it is a fact that in 
a democracy such as ours, the formulation 
of policy is accompanied by a great deal 
of nolse and disagreement. To the initiated 
the public debate of foreign-policy issues is 
not a frightening thing. On the contrary, 
I find it a heartening thing, because it is 
in the process of free debate and exchange 
of ideas that this Nation hammers out a 
foreign policy which serves the national in- 
terest, and which will command the sup- 
port of the American people. 

So, let us go forward with courage and 
confidence, 


After Gaza 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 8, 1957: 

AFTER Gaza 


The blue helmets are in Gaza, and today 
they will be in Sharm el Shiekh. The United 
Nations emergency force has interposed it- 
self betwéen Israelis and Egyptians, and the 
last territory occupied in the series of at- 
tacks that began last November is being evac- 
uated by the attackers. Now the construc- 
tive work of creating a more stable order of 
things in the Middle East must proceed with 
all speed. 

Some of this work is already underway. 
Physically the reopening of the Suez Canal 
is near completion. Syria has allowed the 
Iraq Petroleum Co. to begin repairs to the 
pipeline, wrecked by the Syrian Army. 

The most urgent business is to find a po- 
litical and economic framework within which 
the Suez Canal can operate. The Security 
Council, before the outbreak of violence in 
the region, had unanimously indorsed six 
principles on which such a framework might 
be constructed, including the “insulation” of 
the control of the canal from the politics of 
any one country. Those principles are still 
valid; the need for putting them into prac- 
tical effect and thus insuring the mainte- 
nance of navigation for all states through the 
waterway—including Israel—is greater than 
ever. 

There are two major potential obstacles 
tosuch a solution. One would be if Egyptian 
recalcitrance blocked a fair agreement on the 
canal question. That need not be assumed, 
but it cannot be overlooked as a possibility. 
Should it occur, it must not be forgotten that 
the United Nations has assumed certain func- 
tions in respect to the canal; it has exerted 


‘pursued a vigorous 
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pressure to Impel the French and British 
to withdraw from Port Said and it has under- 
taken salvage operations to open the water- 
ways. This police and salvage work very 
definitely implies a responsibility for estab- 
lishing an equitable regime for the future 
of the canal—a responsibility which is not 
limited to making suggestions and serving 
as a medium of negotiations. 

Another obstacle to the swift completion 
of arrangements for the future of Suez would 
be a new outbreak of violence in the area, 
This could occur if UNEF were unable to pre- 
vent fedayeen raids or interference with 
Israeli shipping. The answer to that is to 
assure that UNEP ts adequate—in manpower 
and in status—for the task. And the first 
requisite is to prevent any mingling of Egyp- 
tian and U. N. authority in the trouble spots. 
UNEF's main objective is to preserve the 
peace, That, obviously, cannot be done if 
the blue helmets make a brief, formal ap- 
pearance in the Gaza strip and on the Aqaba 
Gulf and then give way to the Egyptians. 
They must stay until some just and reason- 
able arrangements can be reached, both for 
the security of the land frontiers and the 
sea lanes in the region. 

The U. N—and the United States—have 
undertaken serious commitments to create 
conditions in which a general settlement can 
be made in the Middle East. Those commit- 
ments must be honored. And a very prac- 
tical immediate reason for maintaining 
UNEF in strength and prestige in its new 
posts is that unless that is done, the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal might again be delayed 
indefinitely. That none of the nations whose 
trade passes through the canal can contem- 
plate without dismay. 


One Hundred and Sixth Anniversary of 
University of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Our Day To Stretch,” published 
in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of Febru- 
ary 27, 1957. I believe the editorial will 
be of interest to all readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ovr Dar To STRETCH 


The University of Minnesota is celebrating 
its 106th birthday this week and all Minne- 
sota can celebrate it. The university has 
of teaching, serv- 
ice, and research that has benefited Min- 
nesota and Minnesotans in a multitude of 
ways and for more years than Minnesota has 
been a State. 

Distinguished educators in dozens of fields 
have taught on the university's campuses, in- 
stilling a love for learning and for seeking 
the truth in countless students. Many of 
these students, in turn, have gone on to dis- 
tinguished careers. Few communities in this 
State have not felt the influence of the uni- 
yeristy. $ 

In service and research, the university has 
been a strong helping hand. From its hospi- 
tals, laboratories, and experimental projects 
has come knowledge of special import to Min- 
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nesota. The successful process to exploit the 
State's huge reserves of magnetic taconite 
ore came from the university, as did crops 
and fruits adapted to our climate and soils. 
Surgical techniques developed here have 
saved many lives. Extension work, testing 
services, cultural opportunities, skilled 
studies in a wide variety of fields—the uni- 
versity's contributions have been vast, in- 
deed. 

In these 106 years the university has at- 
tained high standing in the Nation, and it is 
appropriate for Minnesotans to salute their 
great institution this week. They might also 
give thought to the role of the university in 
the future—in 15 years, twice as many Min- 
nesota youths as today will be seeking col- 
lege educations. As the university's presi- 
dent, James L. Morrill, said recently: 

“How large they wish their university, or 
the teachers’ college to be; whether they 
wish to support the junior colleges through 
State aids—these are the decisions the peo- 
ple will make.” 

A study of all the factors involved would 
be the best way to obtain the facts on which 
wise decisions are based. The role of the 
university, the State’s great public institu- 
tion of higher education, Is particularly vital 
in any real solution of these oncoming waves 
of enrollment. 

Recent suggestions have pointed increas- 
ingly toward an integrated system of public 
higher education. Any realistic solution also 
should consider population growth and 
movement, the role of 2-year junior colleges 
as well as teachers’ celleges, land use, expan- 
sion possibilities, student needs, site con- 
venience, traffic, and parking problems. 

The truth of the university’s Charter Day 
theme, “Our Day To Stretch,” is undoubted. 
The question for the university and Minne- 
sota, in the midst of birthday felicitations, 
is how and where? 


Questions and Answers on H. R. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a letter from the executive sec- 
retary of the Gasoline Merchants of 
Brooklyn, which asks four specific ques- 
tions about what could and could not be 
done under the strengthened antitrust 
laws which will result from enactment 
of H. R. 11, the equality of opportunity 
bill. I know that other Members are re- 
ceiving similar questions about this bill, 
so I think they may be interested in these 
questions and my answers. They appear 
in my reply to Mr. Azarow, which is as 
follows: 


Mr. Nat Azanow. 
Ezecutive Secretary, Gasoline 
Merchants of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. V. 

Dear Mr. Azanow: I am very glad to have 
your letter asking me specific questions about 
what can and cannot be done under H. R. 11. 
and I am happy to have the opportunity of 
answering these questions. 

Question No. 1: Could the major oil com- 
pany meet the lower price of the off-brand 
supplier who is in intrastate commerce? 

Answer: Yes. The fact that the off-brand 
supplier. is in intrastate commerce only, ore- 
ates no complication to the major supplier's 
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privilege of discriminating to meet compe- 
tition. 

Question No. 2: If this lower price could 
be given, would it have to be given to every 
retailer customer of the major oll supplier 
throughout the country, State, or city? 

Answer: No. H. R. 11 would tend to re- 
quire the supplier to give the same price to 
all of its dealers who are in actual competi- 
tion among themselves, but even among com- 
peting dealers it would not require absolutely 
fair and equal treatment. On the contrary, 
the bill would forbid the supplier to discrimi- 
nate among competing dealers to such a gross 
and prolonged extent that the effect of the 
discrimination may be, in the language of 
the bill, “substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly.” In other 
words, even under this bill dealers would not 
have protection against a mere „injury“ to 
competition. 

Question No. 3: Would H. R. 11 in effect 
protect the off-brand price cutter (in intra- 
state commerce) so that he could operate 
without fear of competition even if he sold 
below the tank-wagon price of the major 
supplier? 

Answer: No. The bill would give some in- 
creased protection to the small refiner, but 
not much. The major company could still 
give a special price allowance to its dealer 
across the street from an off-branch station, 
but under the bill it would also tend to re- 
quire the major to give the same allewance 
to its other dealers down the street, or at 
other locations where trade would be diverted 
from them by the allowance to the first 
dealer. It is from this fact that, under the 
bill, the major oll companies would find it 
slightly more difficult to destroy small re- 
finers; in other words, the majors could still 
abuse their great power in competing, directly 
or indirectly, with a small refiner, but they 
could not pinpoint their great marketing 
power quite so sharply, 

Question No. 4: In order to give price as- 
sistance to retailérs in a local price war in 
Chicago, would the major suppliers have to 
lower the price to a retailer in New York? 

Answer: No. I believe this question is 
fully answered in my statement above. 

I appreciate your giving me the opportu- 
nity to answer these questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Waicnt PATMAN. 


Aiding the Commies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, without 
accusing any individual, or any member 
of any group, or the group itself, of in- 
tentionally aiding the Communists, to 
many of us it is evident that, over the 
years, the left-wingers, the so-called 
liberals, all of whom we will concede for 
the sake of argument are sincere and 
patriotic, have done much to aid the 
cause of the Communists—to discourage 
those who, here at home, believe in con- 
stitutional government. 

A certain section of the press—some 
high in policy-making departments of 
the Federal Government—seem, if 
judged by their publications and utter- 
ances, to think they were annointed by 
the Lord to persecute and silence all 
those who object to Communists in our 
Government, to socialistic or commu- 
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nistic policies, and those who, from time 
to time, speak out boldly and courage- 
ously against policies and activities 
which, in their opinion, undermine our 
sovereignty, endanger our national 
security. 

From the Saturday Evening Post of 
March 23 comes an editorial which 
reads as follows: 

Liserats Use Any OLUB To DISCREDIT 

NATIONALIST CHINA 


(By Geraldine Fitch) 


(Eprror's Nore—Mrs. Fitch has spent 
many years in China and now lives in For- 
mosa. She is the author of Formosa 
Beachhead and is now at work on another 
book.) 

Back in 1944 Lt. Gen. P. T. Mow came to 
Washington as a procurement officer of the 
Chinese Nationalist Air Force, authorized to 
spend 849 million for military aircraft and 
airplane parts. Seven years later, when the 
Chinese Nationalists had set up a single pro- 
curement office for all branches of the serv- 
ice, Mow refused to transfer the balance of 
his funds to the new organization or turn 
over his accounts, Ordered to report to For- 
mosa, he refused to go. Instead he charged 
incredible corruption by the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment. The Nationalists replied that more 
than $25 million of the air-force funds which 
were supposed to have been spent were not 
supported by vouchers and that nearly $7 
million was missing. 

Inevitably, the liberal section of the 
American press took General Mow and his 
executive officer, Col. V. S, Hsiang, under 
its wing and echoed his charges. The Wash- 
ington Post published a series of five articles 
to the effect that behind the recall of Gen- 
eral' Mow lay a morass of fraud, corruption, 
and intrigue which called for investigation. 

The Reporter magazine devoted 65 pages. 
or almost the entire two issues of April 15 
and 29, 1952, to what it called “a shocking 
story Waiting 12 years to be told,” involving 
“billions of dollars and a shocking list of 
famous names,” 

The field day of General Mow and Colonel 
Hsiang came to an end when the Nationalist 
Government sent its Vice Minister of Jus- 
tice, Dr. Cha Liang-chen, who is doctor of 
juridical science from the University of 
Michigan, to file suit in the United States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bla against Mow and Hsiang. 

When the prosecution sought to subpena 
the two officers, it was discovered that Hsiang 
had sent his family to Red China, had se- 
cured a Las Vegas divorce and had married 
a secretary in the offices of the defense 
lawyers. Mow had decamped to Mexico with 
a former night-club entertainer. By the 
time missing air-force deposits of $2 million 
were located in two Swiss banks, the Chinese 
puzzle involved 4 countries: China, the 
United States, Mexico, and Switzerland. 

When the case was completed, the decision 
went to the Republic of China (Formosa), 
granting it custody over all records and 
funds. The court audit set the missing 
amount as $6,368,000, and Mow’s appeal from 
the audit was dismissed by the appeals court. 
Dr. Cha's toughest battle was won. 

Many proceedings in different States and 
against different banks followed, with the 
result that a considerable part of the missing 
millions was recovered. The United States 

froze another $2 million which Mow 
had invested in Treasury notes. As recently 
as August of last year, a judgment for $810,- 
000 was handed down in a Los Angeles court 
in favor of the Nationalist Government. 

These facts have been reported in the 
newspapers here and abroad, but the liberal 
crusaders against Free China have not ad- 
mitted that they were taken in by Mow and 
Hsiang. The odds are against their ever 
doing so. 
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Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner Address by 
Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on Satur- 
day night the distinguished majority 
leader of the Senate spoke to the Demo- 
Crats of my State. His address was one 
which I believe all my colleagues should 
read, because it was couched in terms of 
Teason, rather than petty partisanship. 
It was in keeping with the same degree of 

h purpose with which the senior 

Senator from Texas serves the Senate. 
He called upon the party which he so 

ably represents to unite for constructive 

achievement—not just to divide the 
country—and his words brought forth 
an enthusiastic response from all who 

Were present. 

Mr. President, in times like these we 
Are fortunate to have a leader who ap- 
Deals to reason and unity. Those are the 
Qualities which are the salvation of our 
Country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the very 
able and illuminating address be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Abnarss sy SENATE DEMOCRATIC LEADER 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON BEFORE JEFFERSON- 
Jackson Day DINNER, RALEIGH, N. C., 
Marcs 16, 1957 
Mr. Chairman, friends, fellow Democrats, 

Tam here tonight to visit with you about our 

Party and our country. 

You are here because you are Democrats. 
To me, that means simply that you are con- 
cerned about the future of our Nation. You 
are people who believe—believe that the 
People can act to shape their own destiny. 

North Carolina has always been a strong- 

ld of the Democratic Party. I count 
Emong my closest friends such able legis- 
lators as Sam Exvin and Kerr Scorr. Luther 

ges is Known throughout the Nation. 

When I first came to Washington as a 
Congressman in 1937, Lindsay Warren was 
& tower of strength and Bob Doughton had 
forged already his position as the party’s 
expert on taxes and fiscal affairs. I can 
include among the House Members with 

I have served John H. Kerr, Franklin 

Hancock, Alonzo D. Folger, William B. Um- 

Stead, J. Baird Clark, Walter Lambeth, Wil- 

Mam O. Burgin, Charles Deane, Alfred L. 

Bulwinkle, Zebulon Weaver, Monroe Redden, 

bert C. Bonner, Graham Barden, Harold 

Cooley. and Carl T. Durham. 

Today your delegation compares favorably 
za any in the Nation. Some of those that 

have named are still in-the Congress. They 

Serve with such able men as L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

Scorr, ALTON LENNON, PAUL KITCHIN, 

Boor ALEXANDER, Bast. WHITENER, and 
EORGE SHUFORD. n 
Tage rap these keep the Democratic Party 

of the le and the that 
NN peop party 


As we meet here tonight, events are taking 
p in a remote corner of the world which 
may upset the delicate balance between war 
and peace. 
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One side in a two-sided dispute seems de- 
termined to press its cause beyond the 
bounds of reason. 

In the past few weeks, t,his country took 
the lead in mobilizing the free world to per- 
suade Israel to withdraw from Gaza and 
the Gulf of Aqaba. That withdrawal took 
place. 

But in urging withdrawal, this country did 
not aline itself with one side. It expected 
there would be equally statesmanlike acts on 
the other side. 

Those acts have not been performed. In- 
stead, a colonel appears determined to inter- 
pret as a military defeat the fact that men's 
educated minds bowed to persuasion and 
reason. ; 

There can be no permanent settlement in 
the Middle East until certain preliminary 
steps have been taken. Withdrawal was 
one of those steps. 

In return, the Israelis are entitled to peace 
on their borders and to peaceful commerce. 
To deny these is to grant the colonel a mili- 
tary victory which his armies did not win. 

This country has a clear duty. It was in- 
dicated by the President on February 9 when 
he said: 

“We should not assume that if Israel with- 
draws, Egypt will prevent Israeli shipping 
from using the Suez Canal or the Gulf of 
Aqaba, If, unhappily, Egypt does hereafter 
violate the armistice agreement or other 
international obligations, then this should 
be dealt with firmly by the society of na- 
tions.” 

Our clear-cut concepts were expressed by 
the Congress when it voted to support and 
supply the U. N. emergency force. I am 
happy to say that every Democratic Senator 
voting voted “yea.” 

We must frankly face the fact that the 
Israelis withdrew because we took the lead- 
ership in persuading them. They were not 
driven out by Nasser from the Gaza strip 
and Sharm-el-Sheikh. 

Now the world looks to us to determine 
how we will act in regard to the other side. 
And if we acquiesce to actions that go be- 
yond the bounds of reason, we will lose the 
world’s confidence. 

The strength of our party cannot be un- 
derestimated. In the last election, we won 
on every level except the Presidency itself— 
and I predict we will win that in 1960. 

We won the House and the Senate. 

We won a majority of the State legisla- 
tures. > 

We won city hall after city hall and county 
courthouse after county courthouse. 

The score today is 29 Democratic governors 
and 19 Republican governors; 24 Democratic 
State legislatures and 19 Republican State 
legislatures (2 States elect their legislatures 
on a nonpartisan basis and in 3 States the 
legislatures are evenly divided). 

The Republican Party was given public 
credit for a popular victory. But actually 
only one Republican won—the President 
himself. 

The Republicans as a party went down to 
defeat. 

It is time for us to take a close look at 
our party and to determine our true 
strengths. 5 

There are many paths that lead to the 
Democratic Party. Some of us are business- 
men, Some of us are workingmen. Some 
of us are farmers. Some of us are tech- 
nicians. 

But all of us are held together by one com- 
mon belief. It is that this country belongs 
to all Americans and that there is no one 
group or no one sect that can tell the rest of 
us what to believe or what to do. 

The Democratic Party has a long—and fre- 
quently stormy—history. It has survived 
practically every crisis in our history. It 
has endured through good times and bad 
times, through crisis and tranquillity. 
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It has numbered among its leaders such 
men as Jefferson and Jackson; Cleveland and 
Wilson; Roosevelt and Truman. We are 
proud of every one of them. They were 
Democrats—without prefix; without suffix; 
and without apology. 

When I use this phrase, of course, I am 
quoting one of the great men of our times, 
the Speaker of the House, Sam Raysurn. It 
is one of his favorite phrases, one which he 
employs on every occasion where he Is trying 
to express his inmost feelings. 

I have not borrowed this phrase just be- 
cause it is a good one, although itis. I have 
turned to it because there is nothing more 
expressive of the real strength and the real 
vitality of the party which we represent, 

To me, there is no such thing as a hyphen- 
ated Democrat, I recognize that there are 
differences of viewpoint within our party. 
I realize that we do not see all things alike, 

We are a nationwide party. That is a fact 
which imposes upon us certain obligations, 
obligations which are not felt by a sectarian 
group or a sectional political organization. 

It means that we must have a true reali- 
zation of the needs of a cotton farmer and 
an automobile worker; of a tobacco planter 
and a machinist; of a poultry raiser and a 
business executive. 

We must think seriously of the problems 
of industry and the probiems of labor. We 
must realize that we cannot cut off our export 
markets for cotton and we cannot permit 
textiles to be swamped in a sea of foreign 
imports. 

No responsible man will pretend that there 
is an easy answer to all these problems. And 
no responsible political party will pretend 
that one simple solution solves them all, 
It takes work—hard, unrelenting work. It 
takes a willingness to seek common ground, 
even where the answers appear to be contra- 
dictory. It takes an appreciation of the spirit 
of give and take, even where people are un- 
willing to compromise, 

And above all, it takes a willingness to 
listen and learn from every point of view, 
while denying to any one group the right to 
absolute control. 

There is in the Democratic Party a wealth 
of talent. That, plus our standing as a 
nationwide party, represents our true 
strength. 

Our real problem is to bring these men of 
talent together, to unite them in a common 
search for the solutions to the problems that 
face all Americans. 

The fact that a man may be wrong about 
this issue or that problem has never been a 
matter of absorbing interest to me. But the 
fact that if he sits down to reason together 
with a man of a different viewpoint, a solu- 
tion may be forthcoming seems to me the 
most Important aspect of life. 

I can ask you—in all sincerity—to appreci- 5 
ate the keen and understanding mind of a 
Dick NeEusERGER. With equal sincerity, I can 
ask the people of Oregon to appreciate the 
wisdom and the integrity of a Sam Ervin. 

I can ask you—with the same earnestness— 
to heed the vigorous, imaginative words of a 
HUBERT HUMPHREY. And I can ask the people 
of Minnesota to give serious consideration to 
the blunt candor and patriotic advice of a 

This request can be made simply because 
we are all Democrats—and everyone of us 
has something to contribute to our party. 

Personally, I believe that the people of this 
country are tired of the kind of political 
thought that divides Americans into blocs. 
I strongly suspect that those most tired of 
that phrase are the men and women who are 
supposed to be members of the blocs. 

I doubt whether the carpenter who built 
this rostrum thinks of himself only as a part 
of the laboring class. And I doubt equally 
whether the man who paid his wages thinks 
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of himself only as part of the management 
class. 


‘They think of themselves first as American 
men and their wives think of themselves first 
as American women, And they are perfectly 
right in doing so. 

Each has his own responsibilities and his 
own problems. But neither one is going to 
be very happy with a group or with a political 
party that seeks to promote conflict between 
the two of them. 

The real problems of our times do not call 
upon us to fight just because you come from 
North Carolina and I come from Texas. They 
do not automatically require a man from New 
York to put on brass knuckles when he meets 
an American from Alabama. 

I have an idea that a serious discussion of 
the basic issues would run just about the 
same in North Dakota or Georgia; in Idaho or 
California. The accents would be different 
but the conclusion would be just about the 
same. 

Of course, there are differences between the 
sections. There is a northern viewpoint and 
a southern viewpoint. The outlook of the 
West differs from the outlook of the East. 

Sometimes those differences become heated. 

But those differences—heated and angry 
though they may be—are insignificant along- 
side of our real problems, 

First, there is the question of monetary 
policy. How long can this Nation remain 

us when the price of money goes up 
and up beyond the reach of small business- 
men, farmers, and consumers? 

Second, there is the issue of foreign policy. 
Are we working effectively to maintain the 
integrity of the free world or are we just 
operating on a “spend more money” basis? 

Third, what is happening to our farmers? 
North Carolina has more small farmers than 
any other State in the Union. But can we 
keep them on the farm when costs constantly 
go up, and prices fall or remain the same? 

Fourth, why are we lagging behind Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union in peacetime 
use of atomic energy? We have been op- 
erating under an act to encourage that de- 
velopment for 3 years. And yet we do not 
have a single large-scale reactor in this 
country. Great Britain has two and there 
is good evidence that the Soviet Union beat 
us to the punch on a small-scale reactor. 

Fifth, are we wisely and prudently conserv- 
ing our natural resources in view of our ex- 
panding population? 

Sixth, are we using all our resources and 
all our newly acquired knowledge to con- 
quer cancer, heart disease, and the other 
killing and crippling diseases? 

Seventh, when only one in every 10 of 
our young people graduates from college, 
are we keeping pace with the Soviet Union 
in training the technicians whom we must 
have to preserve our freedoms? 

I am not raising these questions because 
they are the only issues before us. I am a 
realist and I recognize that there are many 
disputes—some of them angry—that must be 
settled. 

But these are the problems of the pres- 
ent—and their solution will determine the 
future. They are the problems of main- 
taining our prosperity; feeding and cloth- 
ing our wives and our children; assuring the 
degree of freedom which we cherish. 

Neither am I raising these questions in the 
sense of criticizing somebody else. The 
American people are not going to cheer be- 
cause we proved that another party failed to 
do something. 

They are going to ask what we—the Dem- 
ocrats—did. And their judgment will de- 
pend upon our answers. 

I am not going to stand here tonight and 
tell you that there are a set of readymade 

-answers to the questions, But I do believe 
the answers can be found—and can best be 
found—within the Democratic Party. 
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The Democratic Party has an advantage 
which is enjoyed by no other political or- 
ganization in this country. Through its 
governors, Senators, Representatives, and 
party officials, every section of the Nation 
is represented. 

North Carolina speaks with a strong 
voice—as does Minnesota. Alabama receives 
a respectful hearing—as does Pennsylvania. 

One of my father's favorite sayings was 
that a man’s judgment is no better than his 
information. That is as true of a political 
party as it is of an individual. 

The Democratic Party has available the 
best brains and the best information from 
all parts of the Nation. We must put them 
together—not in the service of a partisan 
cause but in the service of our country. 

Each of us must give a little and take a 
little. And all of us—North and South— 
must give up the idea of crushing the other 
fellow and ramming our own pet ideas—no 
matter how nobly motivated—down his 
throat. 

This is a big and a strong country. There 
is room in it for all of us. And by working 
together we can make it even bigger and even 
stronger and assure victory for our party and 
victory for our Nation. 

Four years ago my colleagues did me the 
honor of electing me the Democratic leader 
of the Senate. At that time, I stated to 
them my policy—a policy which I have con- 
stantly followed. 

In closing tonight I want to repeat to you 
the words and the philosophy which still 
guide my course. 

I have a great faith in the Democratic 
Party. I am a Democrat of conviction—not 
out of habit. I believe that the Democratic 
Party is now—and always has been—the 
party that is best for America. I believe 
there are forces holding our party together 
greater than the issues over which we may 
squabble for the moment. 

We are now in the minority. I have never 
agreed with the statement that it is “the 
business of the opposition to oppose.” I-do 
not believe that the American people have 
sent us here merely to obstruct. 

I believe we are here to fight for a positive 
program—a program geared not just to op- 
posing the majority but to serving America. 
I think that is the real desire of every Demo- 
crat—even though we may disagree as to 
methods. 

Working together, I think we can do more 
than merely preserve the gains of the past 20 
years. I think we can go forward with a 
positive program that is pro- 
American and not just anti-Republican. 
And if we go forward as positive Americans— 
and not negative oppositionists—I am con- 
vinced that the time is not too far distant 
when the Democratic Party will again be in 
the majority. 


Wilson Day Address by Hon. Wayne 
Morse of Oregon > 
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HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
able address delivered last Saturday 
night by the senior Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse] at the Wilson Day dinner 
at Knoxville, Tenn. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Water, ELECTRIC Power, FLOOD CONTROL, 
RECLAMATION, AND AMERICA’S FUTURE 


(Speech by Senator Warne L. Morse to 
Wilson Day dinner, Knox County Women's 
Democratic Club, Knoxville, Tenn., March 
16, 1957) 


Ladies and gentlemen, your invitation to 
come to the State of Tennessee was one of the 
nicest compliments that has been paid to me 
for a long time. I suspect that none of you 
fully appreciates the fact that Tennessee 15 
the Nation's outstanding symbol of the topic 
I propose to discuss with you tonight: water, 
electric power, flood control, and reclams- 
tion. 

Our Nation and the people of our country 
for generations to come owe the people of 
the Tennessee Valley a great debt of grati- 
tude for your tenacious faith in that great 
natural resource ideal and conservation prin- 
ciple, namely, that each generation is the 
trusted of God’s gift of a priceless heritage in 
the natural resources of our country. 

The people of the Tennessee Valley have 
taught the lesson to the people of the rest of 
the country that each generation owes a 
moral obligation to the next generation to 
see to it that our natural resources are 
handed down to the boys and girls of tomor - 
row in a better condition than that in which 
we found them. 

Let me assure you that it is a much ap- 
preciated privilege for me to speak on a plat- 
form in the State of Tennessee, a State rep- 
resented in the Senate of the United States 
by two such great statesmen and close per- 
sonal friends as Estes Kefauver and Albert 
Gore. 

When I selected the subject of my speech 
tonight, one of my associates said that to 
speak on that subject in the Tennessee Val- 
ley would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
But permit me to say to this audience that 
those of us who are interested in a sound 
conservation program for America’s resources 
cannot review too often our obligation to the 
great issue that was fought out here in the 
Tennessee Valley. 

Therefore, I propose to use this platform 
tonight to spread again information about 
what I consider to be probably the most im- 
portant domestic issue confronting us, viewed 
from the standpoint of future generations of 
American boys and girls. I would have you 
think of our natural resources not in terms 
of the imagery of streams and dams and 
mountains and forecasts and irrigation 
ditches. I would have you look at our nat- 
ural resources problems through the imagery 
of millions of faces of American boys and 
girls 25, 50, 75, 100, yes, even hundreds of 
years in the future. 

When I talk about conservation and full 
development of the natural resources of our 
great river basin—the Tennessee, the Mis- 
souri, the Columbia, and all the rest, I am 
talking about the need for maintaining a 
high water table in order that we may main- 
tain a high level of civilization. 

History teaches a sad and ugly lesson that 
as the water table of a nation goes down, its’ 
civilization withers and dies. The Demo- 
cratic Party should carry the fight to the 
Republican Party on the water resources is- 
sue, because the Elsenhower administration 
has already made a sorry record against the 
future generations of American boys and 
girls by its various proposals for underde- 
velopment in our river basins. For example, 
the administration’s phony partnership sell- 
out to the private utilities of the people’s 
heritage of their own water rights will result 
in the cheating of future generations of 
American boys and girls out of a full en- 
joyment of the maximum economic poten- 
tials of our river basins. 
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Iam convinced that the Democratic Party 

a great duty to oppose the political ex- 

Pediency of the Eisenhower administration in 
the field of natural resources. 

There can be no compromise of the prin- 
ciples inherent in this issue. 

Let me make it clear that I hold no brief 
for any Democrat in the Congress of the 
United States who gives aid and comfort 
and support to the Eisenhower administra- 
tion’s proposals for underdevelopment of our 
Tiver basins. If I say nothing tonight that 
I would have you remember until tomorrow 
it would be this: It is only through compre- 
hensive, full, river basin development that 
ve can protect the water rights of future 
Generations, and give the greatest assurance 
of the greatest benefits to the greatest nuni- 

of our people. 

Let us never forget that water is the 
greatest nourlshment of the civilization of 
any nation. 

Let us look at a few facts about water, as 
the indispensable element of a high standard 
of living. 

WATER—THE INDISPENSABLE ELEMENT 

Over 2,000 years ago the Greeks believed 
that there were 4 elements—earth, air, fire, 
@nd water, and that all other things were 
Combinations of these. While their chemistry 
Was faulty, the emphasis of the Greeks was 
eminently correct. 

Without water, human and plant life is 
impossible. Lack of adequate water has 

ed whole areas that once flourished. 

In the strife-torn Middle East, for example, 
there was 4 times the amount of land under 
Cultivation in Roman times as there is today. 

It is within man's power to waste water or 
Use it to the full. The most fearful waste 18 
that which permits the destruction of sources 
ot water by failure to protect watersheds and 
the irresponsible pollution of our God-given 


Population growth and concentration, new 
Industrial uses, and the proven benefits and 
Necessity of irrigated farming have created 
vast new requirements for water, For ex- 
ample, at the Hanford Atomic Energy Com- 

Works, we see a dramatic consump- 
tion of water, where a prodigious amount of 

e flow of the Columbia River is diverted 
to provide the plant's cooling system. All 
about us; manufacturing plants use great 
quantities of water. For example, a soft- 

bottling plant uses thousands of gal- 

in very short periods. In our houses we 

are consumers of much water. One shower 

bath can use up 6 to 14 ballons of hot water 
alone—depending upon your habits. 

In an average industrial community the 
Per capita use of water runs between 100 to 

gallons a day. A single fire hose has a 
um requirement of 250 gallons a 
minute. 

All communities in our country are acutely 
Sensitive to the growing need for water. So. 
for example, suburban Westchester in New 
York now,uses 77 million gallons of water 
& day, compared with 47 million gallons in 
1943. The Great Plains drought is a na- 

tragedy. In Texas alone, 244 counties 

Out of a total of 254 counties have been de- 
Clared drought disaster areas. 

At the same time, floods are an imminent 

t to cities, towns, and bottom-lands 

ughout the Nation, New England, Cali- 

fornia, and Oregon suffered vast floods with- 

in the past 2 years. Kentucky and Ten- 

Water are just coming out from under high 


TVA'S SUCCESSFUL FLOOD FICHT 

TVA has once again proven its inestimable 
Worth during the past few weeks. In this 
mont recent fiood, this great comprehensive, 
ntegrated basin system prevented flood dam- 
age which, at a conservative official estimate, 
Was about 65 million at Chattanooga alone. 

4 already has resulted in prevention of 
Property damage equal to more than half 
‘he amount allocated to flood control for the 
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entire system. Last year the Columbia River 
dams, and particularly the great water stor- 
age Grand Coulee Dam, helped avert great 
flood damage. 

These recent experiences prove the wisdom 
of Theodore Roosevelt's and Gifford Pinchot's 
conservation program. They foresaw that 
natural resource development requires a 
basin approach. 

The main cause of water feast and famine 
is deforestation, Without adequate upland 
forest cover, water flow is irregular, By turns 
the runoff is too great or too little where 
great forests do not catch and hold water 
for gradual flow. 

A balanced basin system also requires man- 
made storage to control water for flood con- 
trol, manageable power output, irrigation, 
industrial, and domestic use. | 

POWER—THE KEY TO WATER CONTROL 


These great basin undertakings are not 
economically possible without electric power 
revenues. The electric power generated at 
multipurpose dams is vitally needed itself 
for farm, factory, and home. Unless its de- 
velopment is integrated with water storage 
for multiple use, all elements of development 
are retarded. As we progress with pollution 
control, it will probably be found that power 
has a major part to play in achieving it as 
well. 

RECOGNITION OF PROBLEM THE FIRST STEP 


It is urgent that the dimensions of our 
water problem be recognized, for it takes 


years and decades to achieve the means of 


adequate multipurpose water development. 

As population grows and technology be- 
comes ever more complex we will find, I 
predict, that the adequacy of water systems 
will be the ultimate limitation upon our 
capacity to grow. 

Once this factor is taken to heart, we can 
move forward to meet the challenge of the 
future, 

FAIR SHARING REQUIRED 

At the heart of Theodore Roosevelt's re- 
source and reclamation philosophy.was the 
sound and simple principle that it is the 
people of the Nation who own its natural re- 
sources. It followed that its development 
and benefits should be widely and equitably 
shared. 

The great trust buster also gave to this 
country a crystallization of the philosophy 
that monopoly is a prodigious threat to a 
free economy and free institutions. 

So, when the great reclamation acts of 
his administration were enacted, the re- 
quirement was included that no beneficiary 
of a Federal reclamation project could ob- 
tain more than a reasonable share of water 
from that project. An individual's right to 
own land was not infringed, But his right 
to obtain water from a public project, 
financed by public funds, was limited. 

This 160-acre limitation is rooted in the 
history of the West. It is a requirement of 
elementary fairness, 

Events in California In the past weeks un- 
derscore the importance of this provision. I 
feel the California Supreme Court's Ivanhoe 
decision, which in effect sets aside the Fed- 
eral reclamation law, was most unfortunate. 
I do not mean to comment on a matter of 
State concern. It is far more than that. 
A basic and vital Federal policy is involved. 
As a United States Senator, I have an obliga- 
tion to speak my deeply held views about 
this Federal policy. 

The decision can result in some good. 
For it dramatizes a basic issue which must 
be resolved before adequate progress can be 
made in water-resource development. 

zing the vital role of river basin 
development on a comprehensive basis—for 
power, flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
and recreation—we must decide our future 
course. 

On great interstate streams like the Co- 
lumbia and Missouri, it is clear that the 
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Federal Government has a responsibility 
and alone can provide the unifying factor. 
This doesn’t mean doing the whole Job—but 
it does mean the main job of executing ade- 
quate plans and coordination, This means, 
as in TVA and the Columbia River system, 
the operating control of the key multipur- 
pose dams in the systems. Such a plan is 
quite compatible with small private or local 
projects which do not affect the basic sys- 
tem. 

Where a State cannot undertake a com- 
prehensive plan for full development of a 
navigable stream or system within its bor- 
ders, the Federal Government has a major 
role as well. 

But, it is not fair or right to expect that 
the Federal Government should bear the 
burden of nonreimbursable costs for flood 
control, for example, and surrender, give 
away, the power facilities or the antimo- 
noply irrigation policy of Federal law. 

The Trinity project in California is one 
example. I opposed partnership at Trinity, 
and the project would not have been au- 
thorized in 1955 if partnership had been 
N That is a simple statement of the 
acts. 

Now California is considering the great 
multipurpose Feather River project as a 
State undertaking—but only partially so. 

It Is proposed that the State would finance 
part of the project without including the 
traditional and indispensable public- agency 
preference clause for power or the excess 
lands provision for irrigation. 

Yet it is seriously proposed that the Fed- 
eral Government will authorize a blank 
check to pay for flood control with the Corps 
of Engineers to negotiate the amount. The 
blank-check aspects are bad enough. But 
is it right or fair to ask that the Federal 

use taxpayers’ money to help fi- 
nance a multipurpose project and at the 
same time fall to include these two basic 
Federal policies? This is asking too much. 
Such over-reaching can defeat the whole 
proposal. 

One Senator, at least, stands here who 
will oppose such a give-away of funds and 
policy. 

RESOLUTION OF POLICY DISPUTE PREREQUISITE TO 
PROGRESS 


Before real progress can be made on com- 
prehensive basin development for power, ir- 
rigation, flood control, and the rest, there 
must be a resolution of the basic questions 
of policy on how we shall proceed. Extended 
controversy can only delay the undertaking 
of badly needed projects. 

That has happened in my State and region, 
The voters of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana have rejected the administra- 
tion's phoney partnership. Yet the admin- 
istration seems determined to insist upon 
partnership, after even its congressional ad- 
herents have been defeated or rejected the 
method. 

Congress will make good on some of the 
projects—as at John Day on the Columbia 
River. Yet, the close division of parties in 
Congress makes real progress impossible un- 
less the dispute is settled and a real majority 
can pull together in one direction. If the 
Republican Administration cannot see this 
fact, the voters will do it for them in 1958 
and 1960—as they have done in the past two 
elections. I say this not in partisanship but 
in an appeal to Republicans who tradition- 


“ally have supported the policies of Theodore 


Roosevelt, Hiram Johnson, Borah, McNary 
and Norris—and Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
well—to get the administration back on the 
track. s 

This is a national problem which requires 
foresight and leadership. It also calls for 
firm adherence to the historical policies of 
multi-purpose development and fair distri- 
bution of benefits under which the West has 
prospered in the past. 
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We will make progress on comprehensive 
development when there is adequate recog- 
nition of the public interest, and protection 
is given it without evasion or equivocation. 

The project that best dramatizes the water 
resource issue that I am discussing tonight 
is the great Hells Canyon Dam Issue. I am 
sure that no one came to this meeting, ex- 
pecting to go home without hearing me men- 
tion this issue. I do so with a political 
relish. I do because it is one of the many 
Achilles“ heels of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. 

The Hells Canyon Dam issue~symbolizes 
the great difference between the private 
utility-controlled Eisenhower administra- 
tion and the program for the future of 
forward-looking Democrats. 

The Nation’s farmers need the new low- 
cost phosphate fertilizer which low-cost Hells 
Canyon power alone can make possible to the 
fullest extent. The evidence on this point 
was fully documented in the 1955 hearings. 

The power to be generated at site and 
which Hells Canyon would make possible 
downstream will make possible new private 
enterprise with new plants and the busi- 
nesses which spring up to serve new indus- 
trial communities. What the supporters of 
high Hells Canyon Dam want is a transfusion 
of low-cost power for a more vigorous pri- 
vate enterprise economy. 

A more balanced local economy will be 
achieved as population, with new purchasing 
power, grows. There will be a larger market 
for regional farm products and the manu- 
factured wares of the whole country. This 
new economic vitality will be good for the 
whole country. 

POWER FOR IRRIGATION AND MORE ECONOMIC 

FARMING 


It does not take much foresight to know 
that in but a few decades our growing popu- 
lation will need a more abundant food sup- 
ply. Expansion of agricultural capacity will 
require expansion of irrigation and reclama- 
tion. Even Secretary of Interior Seaton has 
warned of that need. 

That expansion cannot be accomplished 
economically without the historic aid of pub- 
lic power revenues for Irrigation and recla- 
mation projects. In Idaho and eastern Ore- 
gon especially, the future or irrigation and 
reclamation depends upon Hells Canyon as 
a Federal project. In 1953, when Secretary 
of Interior McKay withdrew former Secre- 
tary Chapman's opposition to the Idaho 
Power Co. application, he mentioned that 
other possible dams might be pressed into 
service to provide power revenues for irriga- 
tion. Those alternatives are disappearing 
under the administration's resource policies. 
So-called partnership makes no provision for 
aid to irrigation. 

The administration has even welched on 
its tentative recommendation of the Scriver 
Creek power facilities. In 1954, the Budget 
Bureau's report on S. 1664 Indicated its con- 
currence in what it said would be the In- 
terior Department's recommendation of this 
project. Yet, when the Interior Department's 
report arrived in August 1954, not even 
Scriver Creek was recommended. 

The will-o’-the-wisp, so-called, high Pleas- 
ant Valley study promises very little for the 
future of irrigation, even if it is proposed 
as a Federal project. The administration is 
being so cagey and reticent on Pleasant 
Valley that I can only conclude that it is 
playing for time. This maybe.“ “perhaps,” 
“jt” study approach of Secretary Seaton will 
build no dams and provide no help to future 
irrigation. 

He may get a gold star for publicity, but 
he is flunking the kilowatt, acre-feet of stor- 
age-for-flood-control test. 

Since the administration began to block 
the high Hells Canyon Dam in 1953, there has 
been no planning deserving the name. In- 
stead, the current 308 Review Study has pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the Middle 
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Snake should not be considered and the 
Snake and its tributaries have been Balkan- 
ized by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
private utilities. 

The administration comes forward be- 
latedly and timorously with yet another 
projected study of a so-called high dam at 
Pleasant Valley. 

This latest move is a patch on a flat tire 
of a program. Secretary Seaton hasn't even 
put the jack under the car. All he is say- 
ing, in effect, is that partnership has suf- 
fered a blowout. 

Yet the 1957 winter flood of the Snake 
River shows that we are again headed for 
trouble. The 1956 flood threat was dissi- 
pated without severe damage, thanks to 
Grand Coulee storage on the main stem and 
lucky weather throughout the basin. We 
will not be so lucky again. It is irrespon- 
sible and inexcusable to delay a high dam 


. at Hells Canyon which is indispensable to 


adequate flood control on the Snake. 

Mr. Seaton can juggle proposals and figures 
as he pleases. He may cry Eureka“ or 
“Maybe, Eureka” with his “study” of high 
Pleasant Valley. It would wash out little 
Hells Canyon Dam and foreclose forever the 
possibility of a Nez Perce Dam—with its 
4,800,000 acre-feet of storage. But he will 
not achieve full flood control. 

Nez Perce is not presently feasible because 
of fish passage problems. If Secretary Sea- 
ton wants to study something important, let 
him study the Nez Perce fish problem. If it 
can be solved, we can achieve maximum 
flood control and low-cost power production, 
But, instead, the Secretary is proposing— 
perhaps—maybe—to substitute Brownlee and 
Pleasant Valley with 3,570,000 acre-feet of 
storage for Hells Canyon with its 3,880,000 
acre-feet and Nez Perce with 4,800,000 acre- 
feet—a total of 8,600,000 acre-feet of storage. 

PUBLIC ENDORSED HIGH DAM 


In public test after public test, the free 
men and women of the region have voted 
for the high dam. This was so when the 
Idaho Power Co.-supported Senate bill 99. was 
defeated by referendum in 1949. 

Again, in 1954, Senator NEUBERGER cam- 
paigned vigorously for Helis Canyon and won 
over an opponent of Federal development. 

The two new Democratic governors of Ore- 
gon and Washington supported high Hells 
Canyon Dam, their defeated opponents did 
not. 

Senator MAGNUSON defeated the most out- 
spoken foe of Hells Canyon. The same pat- 
tern was present in the reelection of Don 
MAGNUSON and Gracie Prost, and was a 
factor in the great victory of Senator CHURCH. 
Hells Canyon advocates Lee Mercar and 
LEROY ANDERSON won in Montana. 

In Oregon, Congresswoman EDITH GREEN, 
another outspoken and effective Hells Canyon 
supporter, won. CHARLES PORTER won a great 
upset victory in Oregon. The pattern held. 

Congressman AL ULLMAN has been long 
identified with Hells Canyon as an organizer 
of the trie-State and National Hells Canyon 
Associations. His opponent was against the 
high dam. 

My own Senate race involved Hells Canyon, 
as you know. 

THE FUTURE IS LONG 


Let us remember that what Congress does 
or fails to do, what the administration does 
or fails to do, will have long-range effects. 
The floods and power shortages of the future, 
the economic consequences of full develop- 
ment or underdevelopment cannot be undone 
once the pattern is set. A low, inadequate 
Idaho Power Co. dam cannot be repealed. A 
gerrymandered river cannot be reclaimed. 

As trustees for future generations of Ameri- 
cans, as well as guardians of the public in- 
terest today, Congress, the President, the 
Secretary of Interlor, and other executive 
Officials have grave responsibilities. The issue 
is a moral one, all signs point to the necessity 
of the high dam. 
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Let us in the Democratic Party draw this 
issue of water conservation and full develop- 
ment of our river basins with the Republican 
Party in a fight to the finish. We are right, 
and the voters will so decree in 1958 and in 
1960 if we give no quarter and stop providing 
the Eisenhower administration with the votes 
to give away the people’s heritage in their 
own natural resources. 


Why Prices Have Gone Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Here’s Why Prices Have Gone 
Up,” published in the Minneapolis Sun- . 
day Tribune of March 10, 1957. The 
article is most timely, as it concerns a 
situation with which all of us are con- 
fronted, relative to the cost of food to 
the consumer and the price which the 
producer receives. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

Hene’s Wuy Prices Have Gone Up—Cost OF 

Goons, Foon SHOW LITTLE on NO INCREASE 


WASHINGTON. Whether the talker is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the ordinary housewife, a 
Congressman, or even a professional econo- 
mist, Americans today are hearing a com- 
mon version of what has been happening to 
prices. 

It ain't necessarily so. 

Current folklore centers on two almost 
universally held beliefs: 

Only reason prices were stable from 1952 
to 1956 was that food prices were down 
while industrial prices were up. 

Reason for the alleged steady rise in the 
prices of things other than food is that labor 
unions push up wages and big corporations 
push up prices. 

Examination of the item-by-item details 
of the Government's cost of living figures 
disclosed that the first popular belief has no 
validity at all and the second has validity. 
if at all, only in a remote sense. 

The surprising fact about what actually 
has been happening to prices over the past 
4 years, even allowing for last year’s price 
rises, are as follows: ‘ 

1. Prices of goods—things other than 
food—are on the average no higher today 
than they were 4 years ago. Manufactured 

as a whole were falling in price at 
retall, not rising, from 1952 through 1955. 
They did rise, by a little, last year. 

This generality holds for almost all goods. 
Only goods that today are markedly higher 
in price than they were on the day President 
Eisenhower took office, according to the Gov- - 
ernment's figures, are home-heating fuel, 
gasoline, cigarettes, and alcoholic beverages. 
And of those, the rise in prices of gasoline, 
cigarettes, and alcoholic beverages reflects 
mainly increases in Federal, State, and local 
taxes. f 

There have been slight recs over the 4- 
year period in such things as new automo- 
biles, toilet articles, and newspapers. But 
the whole range of clothing and apparel is 
virtually unchanged, as are other items, Such 
as tires. 

Most important, there has been an actual 
decline in price over the 4-year period, in 
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Some cases substantial, of appliances, fur- 
niture, the whole range of home furnishings, 
Used cars, television and radios, toys, and 
Sporting goods. 

2, Price of food, despite a 3-percent rise 
last year, is still a shade lower than it was at 
the end of 1952. 

3. Real villnins of the piece—prices that 
actually have been going up all along—are 
Prices of nongoods. This means services, 
Public transportation, rent, and utilities. 

Key point about these areas is that, for the 
Most part, there simply is no big union prob- 
lem and no large corporation. Or if there 
are, the Government actually has price con- 
trol in effect, as in transit fares and utilities. 

The list of increases is almost endless: 

Auto repairs, up 15 percent; rails, bus, and 
Tapid-transit fares, up 25 percent; medical 
Care, up 15 percent; laundry, up 11 percent; 

cuts, up 14 percent; beauty-shop services, 
Up 12 percent. 

How much do all of these nongoods ac- 
Count for in the average family's cost of liv- 
ing? By the Government's reckoning they 
Come to almost exactly one-third, or far more 
than Is generally realized. 

The average family, according to the Gov- 
ernment’s figures, now spends about 29 per- 
cent of its total consumption expenditures 
©n food, 37 percent in the stores for things, 
and 34 percent on nongoods. 

The real truth about the last 4 years now 

ns to become apparent. Up to 1956, the 
Price of food and the price of things in the 
Stores both were falling. Prices in that one- 
third of the cost of living represented by 
Nongoods were rising. The two balanced out 
and the cost of living was steady. 

In 1956, food prices rose a little. So did 
the price of most goods. Neither reached 
their former peaks, but they did rise. Non- 
goods kept right on rising. Thus the over- 
all cost of living rose almost 3 percent. 

What conclusions can be drawn from these 
facts? 

The first is that the big-union, big-cor- 
Poration, high-wage, high-profit argument 
has little direct relevance to the cost of 
living of the average family. 

For example, the price of steel could prac- 
tically double the cost of living would hardly 
Show it, Between 1951 and 1955 the price 
Of steel rose 14 percent, but the price of 
household appliances declined 13 percent. 

There are several reasons for this. A major 
One is retail competition. Another is new 
Machinery and automation along the various 
Stages of manufacture and distribution. In 
Zeneral wage increase in the industrial area 
have not seriously outpaced productivity. 

In short, with some exceptions, the places 
Where unions make their bite and where 
big corporations make their big profits are 
not the places that push up the ordinary 
family’s living costs. 

The second conclusion is a question. Why 
have prices of nongoods risen so much and 
80 steadily? 

There are no certain answers, but the 
Government's experts generally cite two the- 

es: 

First is that these prices are still catch- 

up to the precipitous increases in the 
Price of goods, both food and nonfood, be- 
tween 1945 and 1952. 

The other theory, expressed in economlst's 
terms, holds that the nongoods area as a 
Whole, capital investment and new machin- 
ery cannot greatly improve the productivity 
Of labor. But these areas, at a time of full 
employment, must pay roughly prevailing 
in order to keep workers. The costs and 
Prices must rise. 

There are many exceptions, of course. In 
Such areas as electric-power production and 
telephone service, productivity has risen 
very rapidly, fully as fast as in manufac- 
turing. 


But in the area of services, in particular, 
e sense indicates that productlvity 
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increases must lag behind those in manu- 
facturing. 

And if they do, then the prices of these 
services must continue to creep upward, 
particularly if we maintain reasonably full 
employment, 


Small-Business Man Offers Hon. Wendell 
B. Barnes a Solution to Small-Business 
Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN TNE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the Members’ attention to a 
letter from a small-business: man, ad- 
dressed to Hon. Wendell B. Barnes, Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, a copy of which has come 
to me from our colleague the Congress- 
woman from Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS], 
who is always an alert and extremely 
effective champion of the small-business 
man. 

The letter is from Mr. Fred Scarbor- 
ough, who is in the gas and electric ap- 
pliance business in Detroit. Mr. Scar- 
borough says that within 6 months he 
will lose his investment in his business, 
as well as the investment of a friend who 
helped him finance the business; and 
Mr. Scarborough further predicts that 
within this period some 50 or 60 inde- 
pendent appliance dealers in the Detroit 
area will also fail. : 

Mr. Scarborough's proposed solution 
to his problem, and the problem of the 
other independent dealers like him, is 
that he be allowed to buy his merchan- 
dise at the same price as his big com- 
petitors. 

Mr. Scarborough has apparently been 


told by someone that the present anti- 


trust laws prohibit his supplier from 
Selling to him at the same price the sup- 
plier charges Mr. Scarborough’s large- 
volume competitor. This is, of course, 
incorrect. There is no law which pro- 
hibits, or even tends to prohibit, the sup- 
plier from selling to the little man at the 
same price he charges the big corporate 
distributor. There is a law, however, 
which was intended—with certain quali- 
fications—to prohibit the supplier from 
doing just the opposite. This is section 
2 of the Clayton Antitrust Act, as 
amended by the Robinson-Patman Act. 
This law was intended to have a strong 
tendency to require the supplier to sell to 
the small firm at the same price he 
charges any other business firm that is 
in competition with the small man—ex- 
cept, of course, that the supplier may 
Pass on any cost savings. 

I say that the law has a strong tend- 
ency in this direction for this reason: 
The law was not intended to require that 
the supplier give absolutely equal treat- 
ment to its competing customers, even 
within the limits of difference justified 
by cost differences; but the law was in- 


tended to forbid the supplier to make - 
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such gross discriminations in price as 
between competing customers that the 
effect of the discriminations would be a 
substantial injury to competition, a sub- 
stantial lessening of competition, or a 
tendency to create a monopoly. 

The good intent of the law, however, 
has been misinterpreted by the Supreme 
Court, and the law now has a serious 
loophole in it which leaves little protec- 
tion for small business. As we all know, 
there is a bill pending—H. R. 11, the 
equality of opportunity bill— which 
would plug that loophole in large part. 
This bill would not plug the loophole as 
to the substantial injury to competition, 
but it would restore the law to the extent 
that it would prohibit the supplier from 
discriminating in price as between his 
customers where the effect may be, in 
the language of the law, “substantially 
to lessen competition or tend to create 
a monopoly.” 

This bill would tend to restore the 
Golden Rule in business. It would say 
to the big manufacturers, and other big 
suppliers, that they must treat their cus- 
tomers fairly. It would not require the 
supplier to sell to any particular busi- 
ness firm. Each supplier will have, as 
now, complete freedom to select its cus- 
tomers. But the bill would say to the 
supplier this: “You are not required to 
sell to any particular buyer; you are com- 
pletely free, as now, to select your cus- 
tomers; and you are free to charge that 
customer any price you choose—but 
when you select a particular customer, 
and so long as you continue to sell to 
that customer, you must not sabotage 
him and destroy his business by selling 
the same kind and quality of goods, at the 
same time, to your customer's competi- 
tor at a substantially lower price.” 

I am sorry that we are not able to 
say to Mr. Scarborough that H. R. 11 is 
not now the law of the land. We have 
considered such legislation as this dur- 
ing the past two Congresses. Last year 
the House finally passed the bill—by an 
overwhelming vote. But that was late in 
the session, and the bill did not get taken 
up in the Senate. The bill was reintro- 
duced in the House on the opening day 
of this Congress (January 3, 1957) and 
was, of course, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. That committee 
has the bill under consideration, and I 
am informed by the distinguished chair- 
man [Mr. CELLER] that the committee 
will hold hearings on the bill again this 
year. I sincerely hope that since hear- 
ings are to be held, they will be held at 
a very early date. 

Mr. Scarborough’s letter is as follows: 

Derroir, Micu., February 3, 1957. 
Mr. WENDELL B. BARNES, 
Administrator, Small Business 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Barnes: It has become obvious 
to me that I will lose my entire investment 
in this business, as well as that of a friend 
who helped to finance it. z 

That statement Is about as interesting to 
you as Detroit's temperature a week ago, but 
there is a vital factor involved that should 
interest your organization; I am only 1 of 
50 or 60 small independent appliance dealers 
in the Detroit area that will be bankrupt in 
6 months’ time; several have already gone 
under. I assume that the same condition 
exists in all of the metropolitan centers. 
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If this flurry of failures continues, it will 
affect the smaller jobbers, and they will like- 
wise go under. 

The disease of this industry is an infec- 
tion that is spreading to other industries. No 
small business can survive it. 

This in turn leads to depression and unem- 
ployment, If a man in your position is so 
nalve as to believe that we are not going to 
get it—and very soon—I am amazed. When 
the moral standards of the Nation are so low 
that business leaders will be publicly quoted 
as “no foreseeable downturn in 1957," in 
order to instill a sense of false security in 
the buying public in order to peddle their 
wares, we are in a bad way. 

This situation has grown in the last 3 years 
to a point where the small displaying dealer 
is being used as a showroom for the ware- 
house, carload buyer who does no selling, no 
displaying, but gets the business that the 
small dealer has spent 2 profitless hours, in 
many cases, to create. 

Let me reiterate this important fact—this 
situation will be true of all other lines of 
business unless an action is quickly taken to 
stop the trend. 

I haven't consulted an attorney, and I 
know very little of law, but I do not believe 
that the Sherman Act, or the Robinson-Pat- 


man Act, or any other governing business, 


states that the supplier is not permitted 
to sell the small dealer at the same price as 
the large volume buyer. 

That is the only conceivable solution. If 
I can buy at the same price as the big fellow, 
I can meet his price and operate at a small 
profit. Otherwise, all small appliance deal- 
ers who are honest are doomed. 

John S. Knight, publisher of the Detroit 
Pree Press, said in an editorial Sunday, Janu- 
ary 27, “Merger follows merger, and the big 
get bigger. The little firms are being crushed 
by developments over which they have no 
control.” 

I'm not talking about me—I’m talking 
about a national disaster that can develop 
from this situation, unless the Government, 
business managers, and the unions are will- 
ing to make an effort to correct the situation, 

Very truly yours, 
Gas & ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CORP., 
FRED SCARBOROUGH, 


Government Spending and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
t Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very 
humorous and interesting article en- 
titled “Think It Through,” written by 
E. F. Hutton, and published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of March 14, 1957, 
dealing with the subject of Government 
spending and taxation. f 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THINK Ir THROUCH 
(By E. F. Hutton) 

Ever hear of the old farmer and his hound 
dog? The dog was mighty clever looking 
after himself by catching jackrabbits. He 
loved red meat. 

But the farmer wanted to do more for his 
dog than the hound did for himself. So one 
Gay the farmer cut off a plece of the dog's tail 
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and said: “See, Buster, old fellow, what I’ve 
done for you. Here's a nice piece of red 
meat.“ 

Buster needed a stimulant just then, so he 
chewed up the meat. “What a kind master 
I have," he thought. 

Next day the same thing happened, and 
so on. Before long, Buster's tail was gone. 
With no tail he couldn't keep his balance 
going around curves after rabbits, and they 
got away from him. 

And because the farmer could not catch 
rabbits himself, Buster slowly weazened 
away. 

Well, sir, it sorta makes me think of Uncle. 
He cuts off a piece of my income and hands 
some of it back to me and says: “See, nephew, 
what I’ve done for you.” 

Course, I don't get it all back cause Uncle 
likes meat, too, and can’t catch rabbits with- 
out my help. > 

But I go along because it sure relishes good 
to get back part of my income. 

Next year Uncle plans to cut off 72 billions 
of our meat; and after taking his cut, he'll 
give us a piece. 

Neighbor, that'll taste mighty good. 


Hon. Clifford P. Case, of New Jersey, 
Looks at Beliefs in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, under date of February 19, I in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article written by my distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case], and published in the 
New York Times magazine section on 
Sunday, February 17, entitled “A Repub- 
lican Prescribes for His Party.” 

On February 20, an editorial appeared 
in the New Brunswick Daily Home News 
of New Brunswick, N. J., entitled Sen- 
ator Case Looks at Beliefs in America.” 
This editorial is very complimentary to 
my colleague's presentation of his Re- 
publicanism, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator Cask LOOKS AT BELIEFS IN AMERICA 

Writing in the New York Times magazine 
on Sunday, New Jersey's Senator CLIFFORD 
Case gives the Republican Party a formula 
for winning the confidence and support of 
the American people under the title, “A Re- 
publican Prescribes for His Party.” 

More important, probably, than the Case 
prescription for the rejuvenation of the Re- 
publican Party in Ike's image, is his search- 
ing and perceptive analysis of what may be 
called, for want of a better term, the philos- 
ophy of America, what America believes, 
what America is, 

Here are some of Case's carefully chosen 
words on the subject. Americans “believe 
that people (the individual rather than the 
collective man) are the most important 
things in the world.” 

We believe that “people are entitled to 
equal treatment, to protection, to a fair 
break.“ 

We believe “that things can always be im- 
proved and that they ought to be.” 
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But haying commonsense, we know that 
“man is not perfect” and that “therefore no 
single man or group of men can be allowed 
to run the show.” 

We Americans have a “strong belief in pri- 
vate property” but “we do not shrink from 
governmental intervention to insure that our 
economy produce a constantly improved 
standard of living shared as widely as pos- 
sible.” 

We Americans “insist that the Govern- 
ment intervene to protect the individual 
against hardships he cannot master through 
his own efforts.” 

“Americans believe in work. Not just in 
work for the masses, with leisure for a chosen 
few. We believe that each should make his 
own way.” 

“The American understands that while 
change is inevitable—and desirable—it must 
not be too rapid.” 

“The American rejects, as destructive of 
the general feeling of security, any effort to 
pit one group of Americans against an- 
other * * * tolerance and consideration are 
not only virtues but necessities, if we are to 
maintain a democratic society under gov- 
ernment by consent,” 

Cask sums up these beliefs as a “blend of 
compassion, optimism, and commonsense.” 

It seems to us that this is an incisive anal- 
ysis of what America believes, of what 
America wants, of what America will get. 
And Case himself suggests that either major 
party, if successful in persuading the Ameri- 
can people that it stands for these beliefs, 
would get the overwhelming support of the 
American people, 

Thus the Case prescription can be as much 
what the doctor ordered for the Democratic 
Party as for the Republican Party. But more 
significant than this is the picture which 
Case gives America of its own beliefs, of its 
own faiths, of its own essential goodness, 


Two-Man Monopoly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


or OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very in- 
teresting article entitled Two-Man Mo- 
nopoly,” written by a former Member of 
this body and a distinguished American, 
the great Burton K. Wheeler, former 
Senator from Montana. The article was 
published in the Missoula (Mont.) Times 
of February 8, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two-Man MONOPOLY 
(By Burton K. Wheeler, United States Sen- 

ator, Democrat, from Montana, 1923-47) 

There are three matters of public interest 
that on close examination tie together, and 
have ominous implications for the future of 
free speech in the United States, 

One is a report that NARTB (the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters) is going to lobby the next Congress 
for repeal of section 315 of the Federal Com- 
munications Act, a provision I personally had 
written into the act. This section provides 
that if a station permits any legally quali- 
fied candidate for public office to use the 
station it shall afford equal opportunities 
to all other candidates for that office; and 
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that stations shall have no power to censor 
these political speeches, 

Second is the sult filed by the Department 
of Justice against RCA and NBC charging 
them with Illegal conspiracy to gain control 
Of the Nation's five best television markets. 

Third is the effort to have the Commis- 
sion permit anyone to have any number of 
television stations. If section 315 is re- 
Pealed, broadcasters will have the same 
Power to censor political speeches that they 
Now exercise over advertisers’ messages, 
newscasts, entertainment, and other pro- 
grams. They will also be able to provide 
Tree time to their political friends without 
granting equal time to opposing candidates 
and to sell or refuse commercial time to any 
candidate. 

If the chain broadcasting companies had 
been able to do this during the court fight, 
then the opposition to the administration’s 
Court packing bill could never have gotten 
their views across to the American people. 
Even as it was, both the National Broad- 
casting Co. and CBS joined together and 
Bave all three networks to the administra- 
tion whenever the President or a Cabinet 
Member spoke in favor of the bill, and they 
Saw to it that every one of their affillates 
Carried the speech. But when we of the 
Opposition spoke, we were refused equal time 
by all three of the chains. Furthermore, 
We knew that our talks usually were car- 
Tied by far fewer of the network affiliates. 
No effort was made to see that they broad- 
Cast our side. 

Television has become one of the most, if 
Not the most, potent force for molding public 
Opinion, People are more influenced by what 

y see and hear over television than by 
What they read. It appeals to the emotions 
far more than does the printed word, and we 
know that emotions exert a tremendous in- 

‘fluence on the conclusions people reach. Any 

Political candidate would enjoy a tremen- 
dous advantage if he had the facilities of 
Tadio and his opponents did not. Think of 
the overwhelming advantage the same candi- 
date would enjoy if he had both radio and 
television facilities to the exclusion of his 
opponents. Almost any political program 
or candidate could win public support with 
Such an advantage. 

It follows, therefore, that any individual 
or group of individuals that controls what 
appears on television and radio will, if section 
315 Is repealed, also have power to determine 
What candidates will be elected to public of- 
fice and what measures shall be enacted into 
legislation. They will not only control those 
Who vote on legislation but they will largely 
Control public opinion on all national and 
international issues which vitally affect the 
Ameriéan people. 

« Unfortunately, two-man control of TV al- 
Teady exists to a dangerous degree. I am 
referring to NBC's attempt to dominate not 
Only five major markets through station 
Ownership but all the major markets if the 

jon permits them to own as many 
TV stations as they desire. Today, many in- 
dependently owned television stations are 
dominated by the chains for, as the Com- 
Mission knows, if you have a television sta- 
tion with a million dollars invested in it, the 
chains can elther make or break you by either 
letting you have their programs or by tak- 
ing them away. 

NBC and CBS domination of TV advertis- 
ing and programming is such as to give them 

e power of economic life and death over 
Most independent TV stations. NBC and 
CBS affiliates that get the good network pro- 
Brams and advertising prosper. Statio 
without network affiliation have a dificult 
time surviving. Local programs and public 
Utterance by station owners are carefully 

to the networks’ position because 

the owners are all too well aware of the eco- 

piney whip that the networks hold over 
em. 
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This power undoubtedly drove even the 
mighty Westinghouse Co. into a disadvan- 
tageous swap of stations. The Justice De- 
pagtment itself said that if Westinghouse 
had balked, “it would lose its NBC affiliation 
in Boston and Philadelphia and would not 
be granted NBC affiliation in Pittsburgh,” 
adding that Westinghouse would in fact 
not be able to obtain NBC affiliation for any 
future station it might acquire. Without 
network affiliation, the stations could not be 
profitably operated. 

The net result of this situation Is that the 
two men who control NBC and CBS have al- 
most absolute power over what is seen and 
heard on TV. This is too much power for 
any two men, regardless of their personal 
abilities and integrity. If there can be any 
question of the danger to the public this 
involves, the present Department of Justice 
sult against RCA and NBC should provide 
the answer. Incidentally, on his TV news 
show on December 4, when the lawsuit was 
announced {networked to TV stations in 
of our largest cities) NBC's Chet Huntley 
devoted more time to NBC defensive propa- 
ganda than he did to the Government sult. 

Network control of independent TV sta- 
tion programs can be broken only by 
these stations financially independent of 
networks, by means of subscription TV 
which will give them supplementary income 
direct from the public. With this supple- 
mentary income, plus their financial return 
from local advertising, most independent 
stations could do just as well without a net- 
work affiliation. But that is another sub- 
ject. 

Repeal of section 315 would eliminate one 
of the few saf that we have to pro- 
tect freedom of speech on the air, and could 
give to the two major network heads im- 
mense influence over public opinion—and 
terrifying political power. 

Repeal of this safeguard might even make 
it possible for these two gentlemen to sit 
down in conference and select the next Pres- 
ident of the United States. If that sounds 
fantastic, we must remember that it wus 
through control of radio that Adolf Hitler 
secured his absolute domination of Ger- 
Many. In every modern attempt at politi- 
cal revolution, the first target of the revo- 
lutionaries is control of radio communica- 
tion. TV in the United States is a far more 
potent influencer of public opinion than 
radio has ever been, and it is dominated by 
just two men. ` 

Whether or not NARTB was acting ds a 
network's cat's-paw, the fact remains that 
repeal of section 315 would be a very dan- 
gerous blow to American liberties. Unfor- 
tunately, the public is almost completely 
unaware of the dangers involved, and we 
cannot rely on the broadcasters to enlighten 
them. 


Congressional Organization and 
Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.-NORRIS COTTON 


or NEW 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Dr. 
George B. Galloway, senior specialist in 
American government and public ad- 
ministration for the Library of Congress, 
is well known to the Members of the 
Senate as one of the Nation’s leading au- 


and procedures. My 
him dates from our student days at Wes- 
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leyan University. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor an article from the March is- 
sue of the Beta Theta Pi magazine which 
pays a well-deserved tribute to the work 
of Dr. Galloway. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL EXPERT 


Dr. George B. Galloway, Wesleyan 1920, 18 
one of the country’s best informed and most 
thoughtful observers of congressional organ- 
ization and procedure. His doctor's thesis 
submitted to the Brookings Institution in 
1926 was on congressional investigating 
committees, and since that time he has 
maintained a continuing and lively interest 
in all phases of congressional activity. 

After a distinguished career with the 20th 
Century Fund and the National Planning 
Association, Galloway in 1945 became staf 
director of the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress, where he did much 
of the research that led to the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, Members of the 
committee praised Galloway for his “re- 
markable vigilance and devotion” and con- 
cluded that “from his profound knowledge 
of the national legislature and the na- 
tional Government and his penetrating 
analytical insight came not only many of 
the concrete proposals, but the moving and 
sustaining spirit of our study.” 

Following this stint, Galloway became sen- 
ior specialist in American government and 
public administration in the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress, 
Here his vast experience in legislative mat- 
ters is available to congressional commit- 
tees as well as to individual Members of Con- 
gress. And they have called upon him fre- 
quently: in the 80th Congress, he served 
as staff director of the Home Rule and Re- 
organization Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia; in 
the Bist, technical adviser to the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia; tn 
the 82d, consultant to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and in the last Congress, consultant 
the Senate Special Committee on Lobby- 

g. 

One of Dr. Galloway’s most pleasant duties 
in recent years has been to receive visiting 
groups of legislators from abroad and talk 
with them about our Congress. Under the 
State Department’s “leader grant program,” 
Galloway has briefed members of the Ger- 
man Bundestag, the Japanese Diet, the 
French National Assembly, the British House 
of Parliament, the Parliaments of India and 
Pakistan, and many others, on all phases 
of the work of Congress. 

Dr. Galloway has written a number of 
books on Congress. His Congress at the 
Crossroads, published in 1946, has been de- 
scribed as “one of the most significant books 
about the American Government since 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth.” This 
was followed by The Legislative Process in 
Congress in 1953. In 1954, he received a 
grant from the Ford Foundation to make a 
comparative survey of Congress and the 
British Parliament. He spent several months 
in England observing Parliament in action 
and the results of his study, printed as Con- 
gress and Parliament, were widely publi- 
cized by the American and British press. 
Dr. Galloway found that the operation of 
Congress was in many respects superior to 
that of Parliament, but he also noted a num- 
ber of lessons Congress could learn from the 
“mother of Parliaments.” One reviewer re- 
marked that “whenever Congress is in a 
mood to correct its shortcomings, it will find 
in Congress and Parliament not only a use- 


, ful analytical study but in addition many 


forward-looking suggestions.” 
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Soybeans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Japanese Market Not Yet 
Won,” published in the Soybean Digest 
of March 1957. 

The editorial relates to the exporting 
of the United States soybeans to Japan 
and the working of Public Law 480 in 
this regard. I think the article, written 
by George M. Strayer from Tokyo, 
Japan, is most timely. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JAPANESE MARKET Not YET Won 
(By George M. Strayer) 

The operations of the Japanese-American 
Soybean Institute which are being carried 
on here under our market development proj- 
ect utilizing Public Law 480 funds, along 
with moneys f Japanese trade groups and 
` from our ASA coffers, appear to be paying off. 

Rumors flying around Tokyo now indicate 
that the Red Chinese are about to take a 
page from our book and invite a Japanese 
soybean delegation to their country in April. 
The delegation which visited the United 
States in August and September has been 
so influential that the Reds are now trying 
to win friends by using our approach. If 
the invitations actually materialize it Is ru- 
mored they will invite about 15 persons from 
Japan, giving them the red-carpet treatment. 

We have not yet won the Japanese mar- 
ket. We will never do so. This country 
is so located that there will be continuing 
trade with China, some of it on a barter 
basis. Segments of the Japanese business 
economy would like to increase the sales of 
industrial goods to China, and if they suc- 
ceed in doing so Japan will buy things in 
return. Soybeans are a very logical purchase, 
since they are n in the Japanese 
economy, lie only $6 per ton freight distance 
away from Japanese ports, as compared with 
our greatly inflated ocean freight rates from 
the United States at present. With a $24 per 
ton rate now, how can we compete with $6? 

We will win the Japanese soybean market 
Just to the extent we are willing to work 
for it. Oilseed crushers like the high oil 
content of our soybeans. They like the avail- 
ability ot them, without the necessity of 
the bickering which takes place on Chinese 
purchases. They are more than pleased in 
the past with the general average quality of 
our soybeans, but they still object to our 
high allowable foreign material content. 
And they object strenuously to that occa- 
sional cargo which seems to slip through 
with a high foreign material content, jargely 
based on the broken particles of soybeans 
which we still call foreign material. 

Aggressive sales policies will pay off in 
this market over a period of time. The pro- 
grams already underway to Increase the total 
consumption of soybean food products will 
create more purchases of soybeans. Whether 
we sell them or someone else sells the soy- 
beans to Japan depends on us. We must 
have a desirable product to offer. We must 
be competitive in price. We must be will- 
ing to take things into the United States 
from Japan in return for our sales to them. 
We must help create governmental policies 
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here in Japan which win allow greater pur- 
chases of soybeans. We must use our influ- 
ence wisely. We must help Japan solve its 
Problems as a means of helping ourselves. 
BROKEN BEANS ARE NOT FOREIGN MATERIAL 


Each time I visit or revisit one of the 
countries which comprise our major export 
markets for soybeans I become even more 
convinced that we are just plain chumps if 
we do not change—and do it immediately— 
our classification of broken particles of soy- 
beans as foreign material. It is being used 
against us at every turn. It will continue to 
be used against us until we make a change. 

Chinese beans come into Japan with one- 
half of 1 percent foreign material, so I am 
told consistently, It is essentially correct. 
In their standards only those things other 
than soybeans constitute foreign material. 
They do arrive—some of them—with one- 
half of 1 percent foreign materials, or less. 

And we, in our smugness, establish stand- 
ards with 2 percent allowable foreign ma- 
terial in our No. 2 grade. But in that we 
include all pieces of soybeans broken small 
enough to go through an eight-sixty-fourth 
round hole screen. They are not foreign ma- 
terial. Foreign material is something other 
than soybeans. Broken particles of soybeans 
produce soybean oil and soybean oil mea! 
in fact the yield of end products per unit of 
weight will usually be more than from whole 
soybeans. How can they be foreign ma- 
terial when they produce soybean oll and 
meal? 

A good example of what we are doing to 
ourselves took place in November. A cargo 
of United States soybeans arrived in Japa- 
nese port. Graded out as U. S, No. 2 yellow 
(maximum allowable foreign material 2 per- 
cent) when shipped it was designated here 
as having 7.39 percent foreign material, ac- 
cording to samples drawn and analysis run 


-by the official sampling and grading agency. 


The cargo had been divided. 
did show the above figure. 
showed 2.04 percent. 

At my request a determination was made 
on the portion of the foreign material in- 
cluded in the 7.39 percent which was. broken 
particles of soybeans. The result? All but 
1.7 percent was broken particles, 

The moral? Broken particles of soybeans 
are not foreign material. We are purely and 
simply chumps so long as we classify them 
as such, 


One portion 
The other 


Cancer Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
its fight on cancer the New Jersey divi- 
sion of the American Cancer Society has 
been very fortunate in having the whole- 
hearted support of the newspapers 
throughout the State and adjoining 
areas. Sometime ago, as a small recogni- 
tion of this splendid cooperation, the 
Cancer Society of New Jersey sponsored 
an editorial contest and presented 
awards to both a daily and a weekly 
newspaper for the best editorial on 
cancer, The contest produced very 
gratifying results and has become an 
annual event. 

The cancer editorial contest spon- 
sored by the New Jersey division of the 
American Cancer Society was first estab- 
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lished by Mr. George E. Stringfellow, a 
West Orange industrialist, in 1947, when 
he was the State division’s first president, 
and he still offers the two plaques award- 
ed annually for a daily and a weekly 
newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RrcorD 
two editorials which won the awards this 
year, one from the Montclair Times of 
April 5, 1956, and the other from the 
Bergen Evening Record of April 10, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Montclair (N. J.) Times of April 
5, 1956] 
Nor For My Jo 
(By Donald Mulford) 

The magazine was lying on my desk when I 
came back from the hospital. In large type 
on the cover, it asked "Is a cancer cure near?” 
I was interested in the answer, but there 
were a few more personal questions I wanted 
to ask. 

I wanted to know how to tell my 3 teen-age 
stepchildren that their mother had only a 
few weeks to live. 

I wanted to know how I could visit my Jo. 
from whom I had never had a secret in our 
brief 2 years of marriage, and bring her hope 
and courage when I knew that every day 
would mean greater pain and suffering until 
God brought her peace. 

Now, 7 weeks later, its’ all over. I've had 
the agonizing answer to both of those ques- 
tions, but I have a lot more, When is my 
stepdaughter's biology teacher going to cover 
the chapter on cancer that she so thought- 
fully skipped over last month? How do I 
thank the special nurses who every day 
weekends, holidays, and blizzards not ex- 
cepted—helped far better than I could to 
maintain her spirits while her tortured body 
wasted away. 

Those questions too will be answered, and 
I'll be looking for the answer to that ques- 
tion in the magazine. A cancer cure is near— 
many forms of it can be cured or arrested 
already. A vast amount of research is now 
going on in the fleld. Although my Jo con- 
sented to the use of experimental drugs, she 
wasn't one of the lucky ones to obtain even 
temporary relief. Through her suffering, and 
that of others, however, the answer will some 
day come—perhaps very soon. 

My Jo has done her part. Will you match 
her death with your dollars by sending a 
check to the American Cancer Society? Not 
for me, and not for my Jo—do it for your 
wife, your dad, or maybe even yourself. 

(Evrror’s Note.—This is Cancer Control 
Month. The Times can think of no better 
way to support it than by printing this per- 
sonal experience of a member of its staff.) 


[From the Bergen (N. J.) Evening Record of 
April 10, 1956] 
DEATH or A GOOD TEACHER 
(By William A. Caldwell) 


We don't suppose Marnie ever in her life 
Was angry, even at the cancer. Other things, 
maybe, like frustrated—Grant Wood had 
thought she had in her the stuff of greatness, 
and here she was teaching art to kids in the 
Westwood grades—or like lonely or scared. 
But she had no anger in her, not even for 
the cancer. a 

+ That she left to us. Hate Is for the living. 

The funeral services will take place tomor- 
row afternoon, as she wanted them to be. A 
friend of hers will play the Bach Little Pugue 
in G Minor and maybe too the Jesu Joy of 
Man's Desiring. Another friend will read for 
her dead what we'd somehow neglected to 
say to her alive, There'll be a benediction 
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for Margaret Dennis Apfel, and the last of 
Many meetings will be over. 

She wasn't afraid to die. She knew it was 
Cancer, and she knew what kind it was— 
Murderous melanoma, the black cancer of 
Which they say that whenever it is discovered 
is too late. She must have known her num- 
ber was up all these 2 years, and she must 
have known we all of us knew it. And so 
the devised a rather delicate game. Once 
she knew how things stood, she played that 
She had rejected the reality. She would 
Shortly be as well as ever—as soon as this 
twinge of pleurisy passed, as soon as they 
Could clear up this wretched pneumonia, by 
Christmas time, by March 1, by the end of 
April. So she compelled her friends to play 
her small solemn game. We all of us had a 
Secret. It has not to this date been men- 
tioned to Marnie. 

Once in a while, nighttimes late in front 
Of the fire at somebody's house when the 
talk was slow and confused, about what is 
man and what are we for, also what. the 
hell's the use, she'd be looking away into 
Nothing, the abyss, and sometimes the look 

her eyes was terror. 

It must have been grim, sitting there 

ning to Delius or calypso or bull session, 
Setting up once in a while to dance maybe, 
Au the while knowing this thing was inside, 
feeling its way into the lungs, biding its 
time. A woman great with death, Marnie 
Was, and if she looked up and saw concern 
on your face she'd come over and sit-down 
and tell you a story in that Iowa drawl of 
hers—nothing significant, just letting you 

w. that sympathy, like bravery, mustn't 
show. 

There in merciful Bergen Pines, when she 
Must have known what the score was, she 
kept her contract with us, right up to the 
Moment. she slipped. lightly, making no fuss 
about goodbys, into whatever it is out there. 

once did she seem concerned about 
hat was happening to her—concerned, that 
is, beyond the need to summon herself for 
the next wisp of breath. 

To one of her visitors she said this was 
the first time she had ever had to do this— 
and he knew what she meant by that; to 

nd; Marnie said, she didn't know quite 
how to act, Perhaps we would be disap- 
Pointed in her. 

She was a Iiterate and honest artist and 
good teacher, and she taught us many 

ga without having to say them. 

Sitting outside her room, listening to her 

ing to breathe, you'd ask yourself ques- 
tlons, and she lived the answers. 

What's the matter with euthanasia? When 
your number's up, why can’t they let you go? 

e taught us the answer to that, and 
Itvis this: While there's life there's hope, 
and this is a platitude until in misery you 
learn that it is true. Dr. Cameron was say- 
ing last week that research is closing in now 
on cancer—one day soon it will know why 
a celi, any cell, goes crazy, and soon then 
it will know how to prevent this aberration, 
Which will be a constant in all tumors. 
Who'll give the order to put a pillow on 
the sufferer's-face, and then turn to find 
an exultant doctor at the door crying that 
he has found it, the cure, and it works? 
O'll give that order? 
1 Question: Is a brief year, a brief day of 
te. worth the struggle? It Js. Life is dear, 
SO Marnie taught us, and there is in it noth- 
ing. not even pain and sorrow, that isn't 
ous. Life is to be felt and seen and 
smelled and tasted, all of it, with all our 
Taculties. We dishonor our Maker when 
We let ourselves die, in boredom or escape 
or tired sophistication, before our time. 
t days she had scarcely moved there in 
he sixth-floor room, the oxygen valve hissing 
behind the bed, the long eventless hours 
coming and going, nothing now for it but 
certainty and despair. “I have so much to 
tell you," was the last thing she said to us. 
ch a good experience,” 
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Why not anger and hate? Cancer has no 
malice in itself. It means no harm. A can- 
cer's function is to grow and go exploring: 
If there is anything to hate, it is our failure 
to come to grips with it. We have scattered 
our energies; we have engaged the enemy 
in skirmishes and bitter little holding ac- 
tions; we must do better or die. Not angrily, 
she did what she could—she went out last 
year and rang doorbells in Westwood for the 
American Cancer Society’s campaign. Maybe 
one day, when the grant-in-aid has just 
about run out and the money Marnie raised 
is all that's left between work on the re- 
search project in some little college and an- 
other inconqglusive report for the archives 
maybe the last dollar will make the differ- 
ence. Maybe the cure will come from there. 

In our togetherness, not angrily but be- 
cause we can love each other, we can try. 
We can try. Marnie was a good teacher. 


The Indian Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


‘Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a perceptive 
editorial entitled “Our Own Indian 
Problem,” which was published in the 
New York Times of March 12, 1957. 

The editors of the Times state the 
urgent need for legislation which would 
require that Indian consent be obtained 
before States are permitted to extend 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over In- 
dian lands. This would be accomplished 
by enactment of S. 331. 

The editors of the Times deem even 
more important the establishment of a 
positive Federal policy of helpfulness 
toward the Indian, as proposed in Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3. 

I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues and to all who share my concern 
over Federal policy toward Indians. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as foliows: 

OUR Own INDIAN PROBLEM 

An Episcopal minister who also happens 
to be a Sioux Indian has brought home to 
New Yorkers something of the sense of des- 
peration whith which many American In- 
dians must today be facing their future. As 
reported in this newspaper yesterday, Dr. 
Vine Deloria of the division of domestic mis- 
sions of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has added his voice to those—led by the 
Association on American Indian Affairs— 
urging adoption of a point 4 program to 
help pull the Indians of our own country out 
of the slough of despond. 

A large portion of the Indian remnant in 
the United States is suffering from lack of 
a clear and progressive policy on the part 
of the Federal Government, erstwhile pro- 
tector of the Indians. Such policy as there 
is has not been satisfactory. The proposal, 
endorsed by Congress a few years ago, to ter- 
minate Federal responsibility for the Indian 
as rapidly as possible cannot and should 
not be carried out on any large scale because 
of the Indian's obvious unreadiness for com- 
petitive coexistence with the white man in 
a white man's world. The Federal Govern- 
ment is not going to make the Indian prob- 
lem go away just by wishing it would. There 
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is a deep and lasting obligation to help the 
Indian defend himself against the corro- 
sive pressures of a civilization into which, 
for the most part, he is not yet prepared 
to enter as an independent competitor. 

An example of what happens when the 
protective arm of the Federal Government 
is absent can be found in the Plains States 
and the Northwest, where—as we noted a 
few weeks ago—some 1,600,000 acres of In- 
dian land have-passed out of Indian con- 
trol in the last 4 years. Individual Indian 
landowners too frequently cannot resist the 
temptation to sell their acres for immediate 
gain, even though such sale will deprive 
them forever of their birthright. The influ- 
ence of the Federal Government ought to be 
brought to bear on this situation, just as its 
influence should be used in and out of Con- 
gress to insure a more understanding ap- 
proach toward the needs of the Indian popu- 
lation. 

Such an approach would include amend- 
ment of a fairly recent law allowing States 
to extend ciyil and criminal jurisdiction 
over Indian lands without Indian consent. 
A consent provision is urgently indicated. 
Even more important would be endorsement 
of a positive policy of helpfulness toward the 
Indian, as outlined in Senator Murray's point 
4 resolution, the first clause of which recog- 
nizes that Federal responsibility toward the 
Indians “cannot be fulfilled by dispersal of 
Indian communities but by the continuous 
development of thelr human and economic 
potential.” f 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 5 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ar- 
ticle entitled The RFC, Earmarked for 
Death 3 Years Ago, Is Dying Hard,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of 
March 15, 1957. à 

This article gives an interesting ac- 
count of the present status of the RFC. 
I have requested Mr. Robbins to calcu- 
late as closely as he possibly can the 
results of the business lending operations 
of this agency from the beginning to 
the present. It is my impression that 
the RFC has a very excellent record in 
this respect. I feel that this organiza- 
tion was one of the most successful of 
the Government agencies created dur- 
ing the thirties, and I think the record 
should be made complete for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and of the people. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe RFC, EARMARKED FOR DEATH 3 Trans Aco, 
Is Dyc Harp—Some 200 EMPLOYEES LAHOR 
To LIQUIDATE Leans, But Tichr MONEY 
SLOWS THE PROCESS 

(By Ed Faltermayer) 

WasHincron.—The once-mighty Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, earmarked 
for the graveyard more than 3 years ago, is 
dying hard. 

After the famed, fragrant mink-coast scan- 

dals, Congress ordered the lending agency to 

stop making loans as of September 1953. 

Nine months later, after it was transferred to 

the Treasury Department for final liquida- 

tion, the RFC appeared all but buried, 
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But the RFC still is alive and breathing. 
With credit relatively hard to get these days, 
private banks are reluctant to buy out the 
agency's big leftover loans made in bygone 
easy-money days and bearing low-interest 
yields. What's more, most of the over $80 
million worth of loans left in the RFC's port- 
folio are problem loans,” and wouldn't be 
salable under any conditions, says Laurence 
B. Robbins, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. who bosses the job of liquidating 
the RFC, 

CURVE FLATTENS OUT 
ss to date in whittling down the 
RFC portfolio has been impressive, to be sure. 
The agency's holdings are down to less than 
one-seventh of their $592 million height of 
September 1953. But the liquidation curve 
appears to be flattening out. 

President Eisenhower, in his budget mes- 
eage this year, predicted that by June 30 the 
package of loans will shrink to $53,600,000. 
But in the fiscal year that begins July 1, the 
budget predicted, the Government will be 
able to cut the total by only another 
$11,500,000. 

By no means all the remaining loans are 
“rotten apples,” of course. Biggest of the 
bunch is a 44%4-percent loan made in 1951 to 
Lone Star Steel Co., a Dallas company that 
started on a shoestring, but made good. Last 
month Lone Star made a $7 million payment 
on this loan which actually wasn't due until 
April 1. 

The $16 million still outstanding on the 
$50 million Lone Star loan represents about 
one-fifth of the RFC'’s remaining loan assets. 
But because of “tight money” conditions, 
says Douglas S. Wilson, assistant comptroller, 
no bank is eager to buy the loan at par and 
the RFC prefers to wait until credit condi- 
tions ease and Uncle Sam can realize 100 
cents on the dollar. 


NO DATE FOR ITS DEMISE 


Though now under the aegis of Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey, the RFC still is a 
corporate entity with a balance sheet and 
capital stock. Some time in the future, when 
the loan kitty becomes small enough, Mr, 
Humphrey will dissolve the corporation, 
But, according to Mr. Robbins, “no consider- 
ation has been given to setting a date” for 
this final burial. 

The RFC still operates at its old stand, 
the handsome Lafayette Building at the cor- 
ner of Vermont Avenue and I Street, just a 
stone’s throw from the Treasury and the 
White House. Its old bronze plaque still 
graces the doorway—although it now shares 
space with emblems of five other agencies, 
including the Small Business Administra- 
tion, which took over many of its lending 
functions, ; 

Employment is down to 200 from a World 
War II peak of 13,000. The corporation now 
occupies only the top two floors of its build- 
ing, which once swarmed with RFC workers 
and served as the headquarters for a far- 
flung network of regional offices. 

But no one appears to fear a further drop 
of the ax immediately. “We have projec- 
tions” on staff cutting, says Mr. Robbins, 
adding that “in the next year or so the staff 
might be cut to 125." Another aide sounds 
more confident: “With the servicing 
on the kind of loans we've got left, the staff 
isn't going to shrink much.” 


CASH AND PROPERTY, TOO 


Economy-minded Mr. Humphrey will, of 
course, continue to try to dissolve what's left 
of the RFC and return as much as possible 
of the remaining $80 million of loans to 
Uncle Sam. Since September 1953, the RFO 
has returned $434 million to the Federal 
coffers, As of December 31 it had, in addi- 
tion to loans, $62.5 million in cash and other 
miscellaneous assets, including 619 million 
of properties obtained through foreclosure 
on loans that turned sour, 


> 
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In addition to paying back sizable sums to 
the Treasury, Mr. Wilson says, the RFC con- 
tinues to take in more in interest and other 
service charges than it pays out in operating 
expenses. 

Launched during the last days of the 
Hoover administration as a depression anti- 
dote, the RFC pumped out $50 billion dur- 
ing its 21 year active life, the bulk of it un- 
der various World War II programs. It ladled 
out $12.3 billion to banks, railroads, and indi- 
vidual businesses. In addition, it passed out 
$7.5 billion to other Federal agencies such as 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation. The 
agency claims it made a total net profit of 
$650 million in its lending programs. 

Most of the liquidation to date has been 
accomplished through sale of large loans or 
through repayments on some of the bigger 
investments. During the past year, the RFC 
has sold at par $17,748,000 of notes of Hidalgo 
Chemical Co., a subsidiary of Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, and got back $28,362,000 
through the private refinancing of the re- 
maining balance on an RFC loan to Detroit 
Steel Corp. 

Most vexing, RFC men lament, are a large 
number of mite-sized loans that add up to 
only about one-third of the present total dol- 
lar value of its portfolio. Liquidation of such 
loans continues slowly, in some cases through 
foreclosure. The small-loans account for the 
bulk of RFC’s administrative costs. Eventu- 
ally, Mr. Wilson thinks, the RFC package will 
shrink to about 200 of these hard-core loans 
totaling no more than about $2 million. 


Pension Plans for World War I Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
relating to pension plans for veterans 
of the First World War, and published 
in the Good Thunder Herald of Janu- 
ary 17, 1957. I believe the editorial will 
be of interest to many readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, more especially 
veterans, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This week I am at least partly selfish and 
perhaps a number of readers will not agree 
with me. Iam going to discuss the need for 
some sort of a pension plan for veterans of 
the First World War. 

Iam selfish because I am a veteran of that 
war, so am in part asking for something for 
myself, eventually, at least. 

When we left the armed services after 
World War I we received travel pay home, a 
$60 bonus payment, and that was all. The 
pay of a private soldier was $30 per month 
with a couple of bucks extra for overseas 
service. 

If you came out of the Army early the town 
gave you a parade, perhaps a dinner and a 
few speeches telling you you were a hero. 
Three days later you would meet them on the 
street and they would ask you when you were 
going to work. The boys who had to remain 
overseas until the entire job was done got off 
the train or bus without fanfare, welcome, or 
anything else. What price glory? 
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The public and the Government has done & 
lot better for the chaps who were in the Sec- 
ond War, and the Korean conflict. They 
were voted good State bonuses in most cases 
and means was provided whereby they might 
continue their education at the expense of 
Uncle Sam. 

There is no quarrel with the treatment 
given the men who served us in later con- 
filcts. Ido think we have forgotten the chap 
who served us way back in 1917 and 1918. 
Lots of them are reaching an age where they 
are unable to get glong so well any more. 

Most of them went through a depression 
that had them in breadlines and on the 
street corners selling apples. That started 
the song, Brother Can You Spare a Dime? 
and it was Just that rough. 

Many of the men who went into the 
first war were volunteers, The draft came 
along a lot later. 

I think it is high time we did something 
for the men who served in the first war— 
commensuate with those who served us at 4 
later date. Many moves have been made 
to try and get some sort of a pension 
through the Congress. A partial victory has 
been won, in that a pension is paid to those 
who are fully unable to work. 

The pension, under present standards, 18 
hardly enough to keep a man alive, less than 
we pay our later war dischargees to attend 
college or a trade school under the GI bill. 
That is hardly fair. 

I see no reason why men who served their 
country in the first war should not have 
a reasonable income after reaching the age 
of 60 or 65. Most of those who served are 
over that age now. I was one of the younger 
men and it will not take too many years for 
me to get there. 

Don't think for a minute I am against the 
treatment we have given the GI's who have 
had the chance to further their education 
and insure a better earning power. One can 
hardly do toe much for men who have given 
n part of their adult life to serve their coun- 
try and you and me. 

But in the interest of fair play, let's con- 
sider that man or woman who made the 
same sacrifices 40 years ago. Army life was 
not any more pleasant nor was it less dan- 
gerous then than later. > 

It is high time we did something about 
the veterans of World War I. 


United States Envoy Becomes Hero as 
Skin Diver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a rather in- 
teresting article from the Scripps- 
Howard papers about a service rendered 
by Ambassador Willauer, in Honduras. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED States Envoy BECOMES HERO AS SKIN 
Diver 


(By Andrew Tully) 

The way our Ambassador to Honduras 
tells it makes it sound simple. “No one elee 
ponia do it,” says Whitey Willauer, “so I 

It was not that simple, though. For more 
than an hour, Ambassador Whiting Willauer 
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Prowled the 40-foot depths of a river pool 
near Honduras’ Capital City of Tegucigalpa 
before locating and bringing up the body of 
& 12-year-old Honduran boy who had 
drowned while on a picnic. 
DETAILS 

In a brief interview today, Ambassador 
Willauer gave the bleak yet impressive de- 
tails of how he had gone out to help with 
1 aqua lung outfit he uses for spear fish- 

g. 


„ They couldn't locate this boy," he said, 

so they called me to ask if they could use 
My equipment. But nobody else knew how 
to do skin diving, so I went out personally to 
See what I could do. 

“I found out the boy couldn't swim and 
he'd gone down when afi inner tube he was 
Using was swept away by the current.“ 

So Whitey Willauer went to work with his 
mask and his tank of oxygen. Fruitlessly, 
he searched through the nooks and crannies 
Of the pool's bottom. But then, on a ledge 
Only 20 feet down, he found the body of the 
boy lodged among rocks. He tugged it loose 
and brought it up. Today he was being 
2 acclaimed in the Central American 

untry. 


“Actually, it wasn't much,“ he sald. “I've 
Always been a pretty good swimmer and I've 
been doing this skin diving for more than a 
Year. It’s all in knowing how.“ 

TALENT 


But knowing how seems to have been a 
Persistent talent of this rugged, 49-year-old 
or in his first diplomatic post. He 
has known how to do tough jobs ever since he 
came to Washington in 1938 as a Boston 
ty lawyer by way of New York, 

His first job was in the Civil Aeronautics 
tion (CAA), where he worked out 
a solution of the airmail subsidy mess as 
Uncovered by Justice—then Senator—Hugo 
Black's Senate inquiry. From the CAA he 
Went to the Justice Department's Criminal 
vision, first to clear up political corruption 
in the Federal judiciary and then to curb the 

farly anti-Americanism of Nazi bundists. 
Football injuries suffered at Princeton 
Prevented him from taking a Naval Reserve 
Commission in 1941. So he joined the China 
ense Supplies Agency and went to Chung- 
g to boss the transportation of supplies 
over the famed Hump. Later, he 
became Far Eastern director of the Foreign 

Economic Administration. 
AIRLIFT 


Then, in the early postwar period, he joined 
th Gen. Claire Chennault to set up the 
Celebrated Civil Air Transport (GAT). When 
he Communists. were overrunning China, 
tey Willaner directed CAT in a monu- 
Mental airlift in which its 18 cargo planes 
averaged 28 round trips a day flying relief 
Supplies to beleagured Nationalist forces. 

Tn that post, he early recognized the grow- 
Ing menace of communism in China and 
fought it relentlessly. As a result he was 
Posted No. 3 on the list of men wanted by the 

for liquidation. 


Editorials Applaud HHFA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or F 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr, BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor editorials 

Tom two Columbus, Ohio, newspapers 
Commenting favorably on the expedi- 
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tious manner in which the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency certified section 
221 housing assistance in connection 
with the city of Columbus’ urban renewal 
program. The first editorial is from the 
Columbus Dispatch of January 21, the 
second from the Ohio State Journal of 
January 23. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch of 
January 21, 1957] 
Prompr WORK ON HOUSING 


The speed of the Federal agencies involved 
in setting up a program for housing the 
many families which will be displaced here 
as the new expressway and slum clearance 
work gets underway has been met by an 
equally prompt response by our local build- 
ers. 


They have signed up quickly so as to make 
possible the early construction of new homes 
and apartments to house the families which, 
perforce, must move to make way for a series 
of coming improvements. 

The Federal Housing and Home Finance 
agency completed its plans for the Columbus 
area in about 90 days, and as a result more 
than 620 million in FHA insured loans for 
financing this extensive move has become 
available. 

Enough builders have signified a willing- 
ness to go ahead with the construction to 
insure all the 2,212 units which the Wash- 
ington office has approved as necessary. 

This quick development will make possi- 
ble the steady progress which will be nec- 
essary if the expressway work is to be 
finished on time, and if the slum clearance 
programs are to get underway within a rea- 
sonable time. 

The promptness with which this part of 
the procedure has been tackled calls for 
some notice and approval for the Federal 
agency's efficiency at a time when so many 
similar agencies are being criticized for slow 
processing. It calls also for some notice of 
the vast amount of work done so rapidly by 
so many local people involved in preparing 
all the detalls. 

{From the Ohio State Journal of January 23, 
1957] 


” Quick ACTION on BACKING Home LOANS 


It is reassuring to observe from time to 
time that our Federal Government, notori- 
ously slow in acting on some matters, can 
quickly deliver when great need exists. A 
gratifying example of this is the quick action 
taken by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to assist our community in obtaining 
replacement homes for families being dis- 
placed by our vast expressway system, slum 
clearance and other public improvements. 

The Federal agency gave its stamp of ap- 
proval to more than $20-million worth of 
FHA insured loans in the relatively short 
time of about 2 months after the request 
was made. This speed represents coopera- 
tion and good work by Forrest Smith, local 
FHA director; John P. McCollum, Chicago 
regional director of HHFA; Albert Cole, 
HHFA administrator, and city employes who 
prepared the application. * 

This special financing of privately built 
homes is not a panacea for the replacement 
housing problem. Theré are in our express- 
way and slum clearance areas many famiilles 
and aged persons whose incomes are so low 
that the only way they can obtain adequate 
housing is through public programs. 

Expressways could never be built if only 
those families capable of paying the cost of 
private housing are removed from the path. 
Every family must be moved and the low 
down payment plans for homes, made pos- 
sible by the -million guarantee, makes 
such removal possible. 
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This special financing guarantee was made 
available by Congress to make certain that 
displaced families will have adequate homes. 
It appears to be working well toward that 
end in Columbus, 


Major Oil Companies Can Meet Competi- 
tion Under H. R. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I know 
that the Members are receiving a num- 
ber of letters from independent retail 
gasoline dealers which indicate a mis- 
understanding of the purpose and effect 
of H. R. 11. I, too, am receiving a num- 
ber of such letters, although H. R. 11 was 
designed specifically to help the inde- 
pendent gasoline dealers, and to relieve 
them from an unfair discriminatory 


Practice which chronically affects these 


dealers and is daily putting many of 
them out of business. 

The misunderstanding which some of 
these dealers now have is that, under this 
bill, a major oil company cannot assist 
any of its dealers to meet competition— 
by giving those dealers a price cut—un- 
less the major oil company also cuts 
prices throughout all of the marketing 
areas in which it distributes gasoline. 

This misunderstanding of what would 
be required under H. R. 11 has been 
created and propagandized by certain 
of the major oil companies. Such claims 
are made in literature which the major 
oil companies have been passing out di- 
rectly, and like claims have been made 
in such publications as the Gasoline 
Retailer, which I understand is widely 
circulated among gasoline dealers and 
usually follows the propaganda line of 
the major oil companies. 

I have had an exchange of corre- 
spondence with a constituent of mine, 
Mr. W. A. Moore, who is in the retail gas- 
oline business at Paris, Tex. I believe 
that the Members may be interested in 
the following letter to me from Mr. 
Moore, as well as in my reply, in which I 
have tried to dispell the misinformation, 
and clear up the misunderstandings 
about H. R. 11: 

GASOLINE RETAILER MISLEADS RETAIL 
DEALERS 
PARIS, TEx., March 9, 1957. 
Mr. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: I was out of town when your 
letter came—hence my delay. 

I sure appreciate your interest in my feel- 
ing about H. R. 11 and have been thinking 
about it a lot. 

I believe that I can answer your letter 
of February 25, 1957 best by quoting from 
H. H. Inness Brown's article in the Feb- 
ruary 20 issue of the Gasoline Retaller. 
But since it is a rather lengthy article may 
I suggest that you read it in case that 
you haven't already. I feel just about as 
Mr. Brown does, I believe that in case of 
a price war here in Paris, that under H. R. 
11, my supplier (a major) might not be able 
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to help me meet the local jobber's dealer 
prices. This, Mr. Patman, is my main objec- 
tion and is the objection of nearly every 
dealer that I have talked to. 

Please explain to me, if my idea is wrong, 
just how my supplier could help me without 
cutting the price everywhere he operates, 

With kind regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. Moore. 


Now SUPPLIERS May Meer COMPETITION UNDER 
H. R. 11 
Marcu 15, 1957. 
Mr. A. W. Moore, 
Paris, Tex. 

Dran Mn. Moore: You were good to write 
me again, giving me more details on what is 
troubling some of the gasoline dealers about 
H. R. 11. I am sorry that the impression has 
gotten around that under H. R. 11 a major 
oil company could not discriminate in its 
prices to help a dealer meet competition— 
that is, that the supplier could not cut prices 
in one area to meet local competition with- 
out also cutting prices in every area where 
the supplier operates, This is a wrong im- 
pression of the bill. ° 

At the present time, many of the major 
oil companies will cut the price to a dealer 
just across the street from an off-brand sta- 
tion but without cutting the price to the 
other dealer just down the street. The re- 
sult is, of course, that the dealer receiving 
the price allowance cuts prices to consumers 
and diverts trade from the off-brand station. 
But it is equally true that trade is diverted 
from the major’s other dealer just down the 
street. 

H. R. 11 does not prevent a major oil com- 
pany from assisting a dealer to meet compe- 
tition. It does however, tend to place on the 
major oll company this requirement: When it 
cuts its price to one of its dealers to assist 
that dealer in meeting competition, then it 
must assist all of its other dealers who are 
substantially affected by that same compe- 
tition. I use the word tend“ because the 
bill does not require the stipplier to give 
completely fair or equal treatment to its 
dealers who are in competition among them- 
selves; but it does forbid the supplier to 
treat its dealers so unfairly and so unequally 
that the result will be a “substantial lessen- 
ing of competition.” 

This does not mean that there would be 
any tendency to require the supplier to re- 
duce prices in all of the States in which it 
distributes; it does not mean that it would 
tend to require the supplier to reduce prices 
throughout any one State; nor does it mean 
necessarily that the bill would tend to re- 
quire the major oll company to reduce prices 
even throughout a city. It simply means, as 
I have said, that the supplier must try to 
give fair treatment to its dealers who are in 
actual competition among themselves. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN: 


Ramon Magsaysay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Free World Mourns Death of 
Magsaysay,” written by Albon B. Hailey, 
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published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of March 18, 1957. 

The death of Ramon Magsaysay, the 
President of the Philippines, is a loss to 
all the world. It is an especially great 
loss to the United States. Ramon Mag- 
saysay was a friend of the United States, 
and a friend of all the people of the 
Western World. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Free WORLD MOURNS DEATH OF MAGSAYSAY 
(By Albon B. Hailey) 

Free world leaders yesterday mourned the 
death of Philippine President Ramon Mag- 
saysay, who in less than a dozen years of a 
public career became a hero to his country- 
men and one of the staunchest defenders of 
freé Asia. 

President Eisenhower expressed “great per- 
sonal concern“ over the plane crash death of 
the man who had come to be regarded as 
a bulwark against communism in the Pacific 
and Asia. 

The United States, the Philippine Republic 
and the “entire free world have lost a valiant 
champion of freedom,” Mr. Eisenhower said 
in a formal statement from the cruiser Can- 
derra, en route to Bermuda. 

“I had been looking forward to meeting 
with President Magsaysay in Washington to 
reaffirm the close and affectionate ties all 
Americans have with his people,” Mr. Eisen- 
hower said. 

“A staunch advocate of independence for 
his people, President Magsaysay was also an 
active and determined fighter against com- 
munism. He will be greatly missed. 

“Mrs. Eisenhower and I extend to his fam- 
Ny not only our personal sympathies but also 
the heartfelt sympathies of all Americans 
who have lost a good friend.“ 

The dynamic Philippine president and 
World War IT guerrilla fighter had planned to 
visit the White House in late May or early 
June. 

On his last brief visit to Washington in 
June, 1952, Mr. Magsaysay was awarded a Le- 
gion of Merit for service in furthering United 
States-Philippine relations. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, re- 
turning from a SEATO meeting in Australia, 
joined President Eisenhower and other lead- 
ers such as India’s Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Chinese Nationalist President 
Chiang Kai-shek in e: ms of grief, 

Dulles, saying he was “terribly upset,” 
called Mr, Magsaysay a “great leader who 
cannot be spared.” 

Chief Justice Earl Warren said the world 
has suffered a tremendous loss in the death 
of a man who was a great lover of freedom, 
a great leader of his people, a true statesman 
and an inseparable friend of the United 
States. x 

It was during his tenure as Philippine de- 
tense minister in 1950-53 that Mr, Magsay- 
say broke the back of the Communist-led 
Hukbalahaps rebels and gained fame that 
swept him into the presidency by a land- 
slide in 1953. 

One of the new President's first acts was 
to dedicate himself to closer ties with the 
United States and to work for the better- 
ment of the lot of the Filipino peasants. 

As befits a champion of the people, he 
was born into a poor family on August 31, 
1907, at Iba, across the bay from Manila in 
the Luzon Province of Zambales. 

He was the second of eight children of 
Exequeil Magsaysay, who successfully was a 
a carpenter, blacksmith, schoolteacher, and 
farmer. 

His early life was obscure, but he studied 
engineering at the University of the Philip- 
pines in Manila while working as a cab driver 
and later continued at Jose Rizal College. 
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Mr. Magsaysay was married in 1933 to the 
former Luz Banzon, of Bataan, and to them 
were born three children, Teresita, Milagros, 
and Ramon, Jr., all of whom survive. 

When the Japanese invaded the Philip- 
pines, Mr. Magsaysay, then manager of a 
transportation company, went to Bataan 
along with 110 of his trucks requisitioned by 
the United States Army. There, he fought 
alongside General Douglas MacArthur and 
when the doomed bastion fell he fled to the 
hills. 

Circling the Japanese lines; he made his 
way to his home province of Zambales and 
joined Lt. Col. Claude A. Thorpe and & 
handful of other American officers at Mount 
Pinatubo in the organization of the western 
Luzon guerrilla forces. 

When MacArthur's forces returned to the 
Philippines in 1945, the guerrillas, witb 
whom Mr. Magsaysay served as a captain and 
major, helped knock out an enemy fighter 
plane base that made possible a landing 
along the Zambales eoast. 

Impressed by the young Fillpino's ability, 
MacArthur appointed Mr. Magsaysay mili- 
tary governor of Zambales in 1945 in what 
was the start of a career that was to change 
the face of the Philippines. 

Within a year Mr. Magsaysay had restored 
order to his home province and had returned 
to private life. 

But bitten by the political bug, he ran for 
the Philippine Congress in 1946 and was 
elected. He won reelection and in 1950 he 
was tapped by then President Elipidio Qui- 
rino for the critical post of Defense Minister. 

The Philippines had never seen a cam- 
paigner like Ramon Magsaysay. A work- 
horse, he appeared to be everywhere at once. 

Big for a Filipino—5 feet 11, and weighing 
about 175—he was built like a wrestler. But 
his booming voice and shock of jet black 
hair were tempered by an ever-ready smile 
and a warm handshake, 

His badge of office he wore lightly, and he 
was always readily identifiable by the bright. 
thin sports shirt hanging over his trouser 
waistband. 

The Communist-led Huks were at the 
height of their power at that time, but the 
new Philippine defense chief whipped the 
demoralized army into an effective fighting 
force which in 214 years eliminated the HuK 


“menace. 


He treated his prisoners well and his 
strategy when fighting the Communists was 
to win them over to the Democratic front and 
then track down their leaders in the jungles 
of the 7,000 islands and destroy them, For 
former Communist Huks, he devised an elab- 
orate plan to resettle them on undeveloped 
land in Mindanao. 

After defeating his old chief, Quirino, for 
the Presidenoy, Mr, Magsaysay opened Mala; 
canang, the palatial presidential residence, 
to the people of the islands and launched 4 
vast and benevolent program of reform to 
save the tottering 7-year-old republic. 

America first saw Ramon Magsaysay (pro- 
nounced Mog-sigh-sigh) in 1947, when he led 
a mission to Washington and succeeded in an 
appeal for additional benefits for Filipino 
war veterans. An humble man, he brought 
with him a letter of introduction from his 
Government. 

In 1950 he returned to Washington as a 
one-man mission to expedite military assist- 
ance in the battle against the Huks. He also 
turned in at Mount Alto Hospital for treat- 
ment of an ailment contracted during his 
jungle fighting days. 

Members of the Mount Alto ward to which 
he was assigned remember him as a jolly, 
talkative man—a handsome fellow who 
joked and visited from bed to bed to talk 
about politics, Army life, and his flerce de- 
termination that communism would never 
make headway in his homeland, 
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News of Mr. Magsaysay’s death wns taken 
personal loss by those who knew him. 
General MacArthur cabled Mrs. Magsay- 
Say condolences from New York in behalf of 
himself, Mrs. MacArthur, and his son, 
Arthur, 19, who was born in the Philippines. 
In Washington the Philippine Embassy 
Was flooded with messages of condolence. 
Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo sald the 
“United States has opened its heart to the 
lippine people in an unparalleled expres- 
n of grief.” 
“Ramon Magsaysay was one of the greatest 
ers of our time,“ Supreme Court Justice 
William ©, Douglas said yesterday. “I knew 
and loved him like a brother * * * I 
Walked with him among the Huks and saw 
e great rehabilitation work he was doing. 
© turned back the Red tide that threatened 
Islands. 
“But it was his tolerant approach that kept 
Philippines from a bloody civil war.” 


For Labor's Good 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, our cur- 
Tent hearings before the Select Commit- 
To Investigate Improper Activities in 
© Field of Labor or Management has 
Up to now disclosed evidence clearly 
demonstrating that additional legislation 
Will be required to protect the interests 
of the working men and women whose 
dues finance the operations of union 
Officials, 
In this connection, Mr. President, I 
Should like to call to the attention of my 
Colleagues in Congress an interesting and 
Ormative editorial in the March 12 
e of the Pittsburgh Pa.) Sun-Tele- 

&Taph, and I ask that it be printed in the 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For Lasor's Goop 


Senate committee hearing disclosures of 
teering by corrupt labor bosses are im- 
Portant to the whole country but it seems to 
US they are of the most intimate concern to 
men and women who are members of unions. 
It is their money that has been plundered. 
It is their faith that has been perverted. 
It is their good name that has been 
prostituted. X 
We have been thinking of these things in 
Connection with remarks by Senator MUNDT 
(Republican, South Dakota) as a member of 
© Senate committee. 
Senator Munpr made the point that the 
Evidence indicates the need for Federal legis- 
tion for the protection of union members. 
0 One need is to provide more control of 
nion affairs by members. Testimony has 
al wn instances where the top brass made 
l the decisions without any consultation 
the rank and file, 
Another is to prevent abuse of welfare and 
pension funds and to insure an accounting 
how they are invested or deposited. 
ns third is to prohibit use of union funds 
an ditical purposes. No one knows better 
5 n union members that their money has 
dlvmoted candidates they themselves as in- 
viduals voted against in the ballot booths. 
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None of these proposals possibly could be 
construed as antilabor. 

They are prolabor in that their purpose is 
to protect the money and the rights of union 
members. 


Visit by Vice President Nixon With Pope 
Pius XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in sharp 
contrast with the denunciations and 
critical expressions that are constantly 
made by foreign spokesmen, especially 
those identified with the Kremlin, is the 
commendatory and favorable statement 
just made concerning the people of the 
United States and President Eisenhower 
and Vice President Nrxon. I refer to 
the laudatory comments of Pope Pius 
XII made yesterday on the occasion of 
the conference between Vice President 
Nixon and the Pope. 

In high praise of the lofty aims of 
the American people, the Pope noted, 
with genuine satisfaction, the spiritual 
influences which are motivating our peo- 
ple in their strivings for international 
peace. He referred feelingly to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, of whom he is an ar- 
dent admirer, and extended extraordi- 
nary courtesies and welcome to our Vice 
President and Mrs. Nixon. 

In view of the unusaul circumstances 
of this visitation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Pope 
Praises United States; Talks With 
Nrxon,” published in today’s New York 
Times, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pore PRAISES UNITED STATES; TALKS WITH 
NIxON— ENDORSES GOODWILL aS A KEY 
INSTRUMENT FOR SETTLING OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL DISPUTES 
Rome, March 17—Pope Pius XII told Vice 

President Ricttarp M. Nixon today that it was 

“comforting” that Americans “at this deli- 

cate hour” continued to rely on “goodwill as 

a key instrument for the settlement of inter- 

national disputes.” 

But, he continued, “less than ever can the 
human family today dispense with charters 
and statements of policy, carefully and 
laboriously wrought and worded, and 
rounded out with solemn sanctions.” 

His brief prepared speech in English fol- 
lowed a 20-minute private audience at the 
Apostolic Palace in the Vatican during which 
he and Mr. Nrxon discussed problems of 
Africa, Asia, and the cold war.” 


TELLS OF POPE'S REMARKS 


Mr. Nixon reported the Pope had said the 
trend toward self-government and economic 
development in Africa would create a sub- 
stantial new force in the world balance be- 
tween freedom and communism in the next 
quarter century. For this reason, he said, 
the Pope called the current Vice Presidential 
tour of African countries most important, 

The Pope inquired about President Eisen- 
hower's health and was glad to have Mr. 
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Nrxon’s assurance that it was good. Mr. 
Nixon said the Pope had been following 
closely reports of the President's cold and 
had commented that fortunately a cold was 
never fatal. 

Mrs, Nixon joined her husband in the audi- 
ence a few minutes before the Pope received 
the rest of the Vice Presidential party and 
accompanying news correspondents in the 
library. She wore a black vell over her blond 
hair and a black silk ankle-length dress with 
long sleeves. Mr. Nixon wore a cutaway 
coat and striped trousers. Neither is a 
Roman Catholic, Mr. Nrxon being a Quaker 
and Mrs. Nixon a Methodist. 

The Pontiff presented to Mr. Nrxon a new 


` papal gold medal in an ivory case. The Vice 


President delivered a letter of greeting to the 
Pope from President Eisenhower. 

Wearing a white robe and skull cap and 
golden chain, the smiling Pontiff spoke in a 
firm, steady voice, After the audience he 
left the library to be photographed in the 
antechamber by an official Vatican photog- 
rapher with the Nixons and United States 
correspondents. United States photogra- 
phers were not permitted to take pictures. 
The Pope told the newspaper men they had 
“great power,” 

In a speech at the North American Pon- 
tifical College, which trains American nov- 
ices for the priesthood, Mr. Nrxon said: “In 
the struggle between freedom and slavery 
there is no doubt but that the spiritual 
strength we develop in the free world may 
be more important than physical and eco- 
nomic strengths.” 

TEXT or POPE'S SPEECH 

Romer, March 17.—Following is the text of 
the speech read today by the Pope to Vice 
President Nrxon and members of his party 
during their audiences: 

“In your honorable person, Mr. Vice Presl- 
dent, and in the gracious company of Mrs. 
Nixon and your distinguished mission party 
gathered here this morning for a very wel- 
come visit, we are happy once again to see 
represented so worthily the warmth’ and 
constancy of your beloved country's commit- 
ment to the cause of peaceful human rela- 
tions within the family of nations. 

“At this delicate hour, which we fervently 
hope and pray may mark the ending of a too 
long-continued crisis in the fortunes of East 
and West, it is comforting to note the reli- 
ance placed by your illustrious President and 
generous people, as well as by those in every 
corner of the globe who share your hopes and 
fears, on the simple, informal, unfelgned 
expression of goodwill, as a key instrument 
for the settlement of international disputes. 

DISCUSSES NEED FOR TREATIES 

“That does not mean to disparage the need 
and function of treaties and collective agree- 
ments. Less than ever can the human fam- 
ily today dispense with charters and state- 
ments of policy, carefully and laboriously 
wrought and worded, and rounded out with 
solemn sanctions. 

“Authentic peace is always the work of 
justice; and justice can be little more than 
hollow mockery without reverence for the 
laws of God. But over and above the legal 
device or diplomatic approach—rather within 
them as the spirit animates the letter—it is 
the beating of human hearts in brotherly 
unison that will avail to make covenants a 
living and liberating force for peace in the 
world community. Speaking of human rela- 
tions, St. Paul told the Romans, ‘It is the 
love of man for his fellow man that fulfills 
the law’ (Romans xxiii: 8). 

“And how indeed may one expect the last 
somber vestiges of mistrust to disappear, 
unless men of goodwill everywhere make it 
manifest, at home first and then abroad, 
that their professed decent respect for the 
conscience and dignity of mankind is firmly 
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grounded on the rock of fraternal solidarity 
under God, and not on the shifting sands of 
economic or political expediency? 

“The open heart, we are sure you will 
agree, even more than the open hand, re- 
mains the surest test of sincerity, and so of 
moral rectitude, for nations as for neighbors. 

“Your Presidential mission of goodwill 
completed, then, Mr. Vice President, God 
grant that you may bring home with you to 
America good news in abundance from the 
continents you have visited, the fresh and 
heartening evidence, that is, of the world’s 
mounting esteem for those unchanging 
spiritual values, enshrined forever in the 
gospel of the Prince of Peace, on which all 
our human institutions, frail as the best of 
them must be, will rest secure. 

“With deep affection we pray that heaven's 
blessings may be vouchsafed to all your fel- 
low citizens and their beloved President. 
May God grant him health and comfort in 
the arduous duties of his high office and his 
unremitting labors in the cause of world 
peace.” 


Invisible Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 


` “Mr. George Meany, the president of the 


CIO-AFL, expressed a fear last week 
that certain businessmen would use the 
disclosures of the current investigating 
committee to promote laws that would 
cripple unions. I am sure that the Con- 
gress of the United States will not allow 
that to happen. What the Congress 
should do, however, is to examine care- 
fully not only what has been and will be 
disclosed in the fields that are being in- 
vestigated, but it should look further and 
discover what the rank and file members 
of these organizations feel and what the 
general public feels about these matters. 
In last week's issue of U. S. News & World 
Report David Lawrence has done just 
this, and has pointed out, in my opinion, 
some matters that already are worthy of 
congressional consideration. Probably 
the most important of these lies in the 
field of compulsory unionism. I ask 
that his editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 
(By David Lawrence) 

Revelations of the insidious influence and 
far-reaching er of some of the leaders of 
a national labor union have recently shocked 
the country. 

A Senate committee, headed by the able 
and conscientious Democratic Senator from 
Arkansas, JOHN L. McCOLELLAN, which is in- 
vestigating labor rackets, has thus far only 
scratched the surface. Senators on the com- 
mittee are telling the press there are more 
exposures to come. 

It will not be an adequate, answer to say 
that most of the union leaders in America 
have nothing to do with rackets and are dedi- 
cated to the cause of labor and nothing else. 

What the Senate committee has brought 
out into the open is the existence of an in- 
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visible system of government which elects 
its own mayors and its own district attorneys, 
and compels the choice of its own police 
chiefs, to say nothing of the use of large 
sums of workers’ dues and forced contribu- 
tions to elect governors and even Members of 
Congress to do the bidding of these self- 
styled leaders. It is this misuse of financial 
and economic power which now rightly con- 
cerns the American people. 

Time was when corporations perpetrated 
many an abuse against their stockholders and 
against the innocent public. Congress 
stepped in and wrote laws, not to restrain 
the legitimate activities of corporations, but 
to make sure there was no opportunity for 
illegitimate power to be exercised. 

Labor unions have grown in membership 
in large part because they have obtained from 
employers by duress the “union shop,” which 
is, of course, a form of “closed shop.” By 
whatever term it is described, the basic re- 
quirement is that a man must join a labor 
union if he wishes to keep his job, for the 
employer is by contract required to dismiss 
anyone who refuses to join a union after 
30 or 60 days of employment. 

What, in the name of “liberalism,” is this 
but a form of compulsion, a denial of the 
privileges and immunities of a citizen? How 
can so-called liberals consistently argue for 
civil-rights legislation, while at the same 
time they never protest against compulsory 
unionization? 

At the heart of the labor-union structure 
today is a rule of coercion. It takes away job 
opportunities from those who refuse to accept 
the discipline of a union, 

In many occupations there is a waiting list 
of workers. The applicants are told they 
must joln a union, but even when they are 
ready to join it is the union which, in effect, 
determines the priority in hiring. Isn’t this 
a system of private government, with control 
over the lives and destinies of millions of our 
citizens, in a supposedly free America? Is it 
any wonder that some of the national unions 
with many millions of dollars in their treas- 
uries—accumulated largely as a result of this 
power to monopolize job opportunities—find 
it possible to use such funds for improper 
purposes? 

It is apparent from the testimony recently 
taken by the Senate committee that union 
funds and power are used locally for im- 
proper purposes—to control elections in cities 
and States where enforcement officers turn 
their eyes away from vice-ridden areas be- 
cause union officials have a vested interest 
there. This raises the question whether 
there is on the statute books adequate leg- 
islation to safeguard the funds of the work- 
ers. It is the basic legislative reason behind 
the current investigation. 

Our remedy, of course, is to require full 
disclosure. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission was created by Congress to re- 
ceive and examine the financial reports of 
corporations, and a great deal of data ts filed 
during the year about the relations of the 
corporations to their stockholders and long- 
term creditors. Is it not desirable to require 
labor unions to submit to the same kind of 
minute supervision so that the money they 
collect from workingmen will not be wrong- 
fully used? 

We now have strict antitrust laws that pro- 
hibit corporations from engaging in monopo- 
listic practices. Political influence by the 
labor unions thus far has prevented the anti- 
trust laws from being extended by Congress 
to cover labor-union practices. 

National labor unions nowadays fix prices 
in a whole industry by fixing uniform labor 
costs throughout that industry. By order- 
ing a strike or a boycott they can destroy a 
businessman who refuses to do the bidding 
of a labor union and they can favor a com- 
petitor who is willing to act in collusion with 
the union and pay tribute to it. 
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Should not the 30 States, moreover, which 
do not yet have provisions in their constitu- 
tions or State laws guaranteeing the cittzen 
the right to work the right to join or refrain 
from joining a union—be encouraged 
adopt such measures? 

The civil rights of citizens of every race 
creed, and color are being abused in the 
numerous labor-union rackets of today. 

It is time to bring about the abolition of 
invisible government in America, 


Projected Inland Waterway Connecting 
Lakes Huron and Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, Merton 
M. Carter, of radio station WMBN, in 
Petoskey, Mich., has written a most 
interesting and excellent article titled 
“The Isthmus of Mich-i-gami,” which 
appeared in the March issue of Inside 
Michigan magazine. 

Mr. Carter's article pertains to a proj- 
ect of vital importance to northern 
Michigan—the once famous inland route 
which extends from Cheboygan to Con- 
way, and which we hope to have ex- 
tended into a through waterway con- 
necting Lakes Huron and Michigan, 

I long have been actively interested in 
the redevelopment of the inland route, 
reconstruction of which is now fully 
underway. I earnestly hope, as do 80 
many of the good people of my State, 
that our dream of a through route 
become a reality in the not too distant 
future. The people of Michigan are as- 
sured of my continued and full coopera- 
tion toward this end. 

Mr. President, I ask consent to have 
Mr. Carter's article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue ISTHMUS or MICH-I-GAMtT 
(By Merton M. Carter) 

Like the Isthmus of Panama, Michigan has 
its own barrier to a Northeast passage—® 
narrow strip of land which if opened would 
connect the fresh waters of Lakes Michigan 
and Huron and take the skipper by connect~ 
ing lakes, streams, and channels through 
the pastoral waters of the famous inland 
route all the way from Petoskey to Cheboy~ 
gan, a distance of nearly 40 miles by water. 

A canal cutting through the sand dunes 
at the head of Little Traverse Bay would 
sever the tip of the lower peninsula, making 
two entire counties another island among 
the inland seas of the upper Great Lakes. 
More important, it would add another high- 
way to Michigan’s beautiful waterways and 
give a safe port of refuge from dangerous 
storms to pleasure craft sailing to and from 
Detroit and Chicago. Yacht owners, re 
operators, and cottage owners, as well as 
civic leaders of northern Michigan, are look- 
ing for a way to make this dream of 50 years 
or more come true. 

The inland route has always fascinated 
the visitor to northern Michigan. In the 
days before modern civilization, our red- 
skinned brothers from southern Michigan, 
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Mlinots, Ohio, and Indiana summered in 
Northern Michigan, too. At one time as 
Many as 6,000 Indians were camped at Mack- 

Ww City during the summer, Their light 
Canoes were ensy to portage from Lake Mich- 

n to Mud Lake, Round Lake, and down 
the existing stream to Crooked Lake and 
thence to Lake Huron by the inland route. 

Hundreds of Indians made this trip every 
Summer for the lakes and streams abounded 
in fish and their banks with game, It also 
Baye them protection from the choppy wa- 

in upper Lake Michigan. Like the In- 
of Panama, Michigan Indians took the 
Shortest route to where they were going. 

But then came civilization. The laying 

Of the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad 

Grand Rapids to Mackinaw City blocked 
Of the natural water trip. Then the com- 
ing of the gasoline age laid highways which 
Put 2 more barriers in the route's usefulness 
and for more than 50 years it was just a 
dream left over from days of oid. 

In the old days, steamboats for hire took 

tors from many lands through the in- 

d route of Michigan which started at 

the village of Conway, went through Crooked 

Lake into Crooked River, across Burt 

Lake, down Indian River {nto Mullet and up 

et Lake into Cheboygan River and 

ugh the lock out into Lake Huron—a 

ce of 35 miles. In 1900 more than 32 

boats ran excursions over these waters. 

It attracted visitors from all over the coun- 

who enjoyed a peaceful trip through 
Wonderful surroundings. 

The automobile and good roads changed 
all this, and because of lack of interest, 
deadheads clogged the water—hulks of old 
steamboats made navigation dangerous if 
not impossible for even the smallest of ships. 

In recent years there has been a revival 
Ms interest. Mr. C. B. Palmer of the New 

Ork Times said in a recent article “a con- 

al committee was told recently that 

in the United States today the order of 

ts larity of personal participation sports 

first: card playing; second: fishing; and 
third: boating." 

„Because of this interest in boating the 
inland route is now being cleared of dead- 
heads and within a year it will be possible 

for a boat 65 feet or under to enter 

the inland route at Cheboygan and travel 35 
through some of the most beautiful 
Waterways of Michigan if not of the world. 
1945 the Inland Water Route Associa- 
tion, Inc. was formed with more than 800 
Members. They elected C. T. Lathers of Burt 
as their president and it was through 

the efforts of this association that a Fed- 
Co grant of $241,000 was approved by the 
ngress in June 1955. Contributions from 

al interests have brought the total im- 
provement fund up to $326,000. The State 

aterways Commission appropriated $55,000; 

et County Board of Supervisors, $6,000; 
86 Cheboygan County Board of Supervisors, 
000. and contributions by businessmen, 
owners and individuals amount to 
$18,000. Contracts have been approved and 
Work was started in the fall of 1956 to im- 
Prove the Inland water route. 
3 The specifications call for a channel 30 
det wide and 5 feet deep all the way from 
Hborgan to Conway, Mich.—a distance of 
Miles. When this work is completed it will 
Possible for a boat up to 65 feet in length 
5 enter the Cheboygan River from the 
traits of Mackinaw on the Lake Huron side 
und travel by interconnecting streams and 
es to a point just 3 miles from Lake 
Michigan. 


„Tune Inland Water Route Association, Inc., 
now is attemp to get a new project ap- 
Proved which would cut a channel through 
to Lake Michigan, 
È On February 15, 1956, Senator CHARLES E. 
Se introduced a resolution to the United 
tates Senate Committee on Public Works 
asking the Army engineers to make a pre- 
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liminary examination of the feasibility of 
such a project. This resolution was adopted 
by the committee on February 20, 1956. 
However, the lack of sufficient funds at the 
present time has shelved the survey for the 
time being. : 

Proponents of the inland canal feel that 
the economic future of the resort business in 
Emmet and Cheboygan Counties requires its 
completion. They point out that yacht own- 
ers may not take full advantage of the im- 
provements on the inland water route which 
are now being made. If they enter the route 
at Cheboygan and take the route to Conway 
they will have to turn around and go back 
all the way—a round trip distance of 70 
miles or 8 hours sailing time. If the canal 
were built, they could proceed into Lake 
Michigan thus cutting down the distance 
from Detroit to Chicago and giving them 
complete protection from the narrow, rocky 
passages in upper Lake Michigan. 

At the present time many yacht owners 
claim that facilities for the harboring and 
servicing of small boats are far superior on 
the Canadian side of Lake Huron and many 
take summer cruises to the Georgian Bay 
area. 

Russell McKee of the educational divi- 
sion of the Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment wrote in Land—Our Basic Resource on 
the value of recreational facilities, “our only 
real problem seems to be in the way we use 
this natural bounty. In the first place, it 
doesn't look like we've got much because we 
all want to use the same areas for the same 
old pastimes at the same time. In the sec- 
ond place, we haven't taken enough time or 
planned enough or spent enough money for 
these things. Otherwise the potential means 
nothing, and we've got to spend the time and 
energy necessary to do the job.” 

During the 15 months preceding August 7, 
1956, the Michigan Waterways Commission 
had spent $450,000 on waterways and the 
Federal Government had spent $4 million in 
the State within the same period. They 
have improved many ports of refuge along 
the entire coast of Michigan but still fall 
short of offering complete safety to the many 
who sail these waters in pleasure craft. 

One of the roughest passages in the entire 
Great Lakes area for small craft is from the 
ports of Charlevoix or Harbor Springs 
through upper Lake Michigan, past Wau- 
goshance point into the Straits of Mackinaw. 
Even in fair weather the trip is a dangerous 
one for high winds come up at a moment's 
notice and it take an experienced navigathr 
to keep his boat off the stone-infested shoals 
near Gray’s Reef. 

The Waterways Commission is Improving 
the Port of St. James on Beaver Island to 
afford better refuge to pleasure craft, but the 
construction of the inland canal would give 
perfect protection all the way from Char- 
levoix on Lake Michigan to Cheboygan on 
Lake Huron. 

Stoddard White wrote in the Pictorial 
Magazine of the Detroit News on May 20, 
1956: “Cruising and sightseeing by water 
have become increasingly popular since 
World War II. One of the most delightful 
areas for this is the inland route, which 
stretches from Cheboygan to Petoskey— 
almost from Lake Huron to Lake Michigan 
across the top of the Lower Peninsula. This 
86-mile waterway through big lakes and 
winding rivers calls to more than 400 ‘out- 
side’ boats a season, not counting all of those 
which are permanently housed at cottages 
and homes along the scenic waterway. The 
‘outsiders’ are admitted to the route by a 
privately owned lock near Cheboygan.” 

The lock at Cheboygan is 75 feet by 18 
feet. This would limit the size of the pro- 
posed lock on the inland canal as boats 
entering on the Lake Michigan side would 
have to go through the Cheboygan lock to 
get to Lake Huron. There is a difference 
of 21 feet between the mean water levels of 
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Lake Michigan and Round Lake and a 4.7 
feet drop from Conway to the Cheboygan 
lock. 7 

Since there is a drop of 21 feet in less than 
a mile most engineers who have discussed 
the project feel that it would be best to pump 
the water from Lake Michigan into the lock. 
In this way they would always be adding 
water to, rather than draining from, the 
headwaters of the inland route. Round 
Lake is a very small lake in Emmet County 
and heavy traffic through the proposed canal 
might endanger water levels. A charge for 
23 would help defray the cost ot opera- 
tion. 

The total cost of such a project only can 
be estimated at this writing. Until the Army 
survey is completed no specifications will be 
available. There would be a mile of heavy 
digging through sand from Lake Michigan 
to Round Lake with construction of a small 
lock in this section. A channel 5 feet deep 
across Round Lake and a canal for about a 
mile through an existing swamp over a 
stream bed would complete the project. 

The few objectors to the canal proposal 
point out that there are some man-made ob- 
stables to cross which would add consider- 
ably to the cost. Proponents look further 
into the future than this and have these ex- 
planations. U. S. 31 which passes through 
Conway will be rerouted within a year or two. 
The highway department should cross the 
swamp with a bridge having the same clear- 
ance as all other bridges on the inland route. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad would have to 
raise its grade near Conway to give the same 
clearance. A road going to Harbor Springs 
would have to be bridged over the canal and a 
railroad spur between Petoskey and Har- 
bor Springs also would have to be bridged if 
it were still in use at the time of construc- 
tion. It does not carry any freight to men- 
tion, at the present, and has not offered pas- 
senger service for years. Some feel that it 
may be abandoned. 

Since the Inland Water Route Association, 
Inc., has advocated the canal, it has met with 
instant approval of all legislators connected 
directly with the project. Governmental 
bodies, chambers of commerce, and yacht 
clubs have passed resolutions urging its com- 
pletion at the earliest possible date. 

Senator CHARLES E. Potrrr has written: 
“As you well know, I, too, am enthusiastic 
about the prospects of such an undertaking.” 

Senator Par McNamara wrote: “I know 
that this project is important to you and 
your region. I want to assure you that I 
will keep working to get this project com- 
pleted just as soon as possible.” 

Congressman Victor A. Knox, Representa- 
tive from the 11th Congressional District, 
says, in part, “I assure you that I look upon 
this project favorably and will be looking 
forward to the study and recommendations 
of the Michigan Waterways Commission in 
the near future.” 

State Senator Frank Andrews, of the 29th 
State senatorial district, says, “It is a very 
fine and constructive project. I assure you 
that I am ready to do anything which will 
help in the attainment of such a waterway.” 

Resolutions urging the completion of this 
proposed canal have been passed by the 
Cheboygan County Chamber of Commerce, 
the Petoskey Chamber of Commerce, the 
Charlevoix Chamber of Commerce, the Che- 
boygan County Board of Supervisors, the 
Emmet County Board of Supervisors, and 
the Petoskey Outboard Cruising Club. Many 
other interested organizations Have indi- 
cated that they will prepare such resolutions 
at their next regular meeting. 

The Petoskey News-Review, the Cheboygan 
Dally Tribune, the Otsego-Herald Times of 
Gaylord, the Emmet County Graphic of Har- 
bor Springs, the Skipper magazine of Wal- 
loon Lake, and the Tipper magazine of 
Alanson all have editorially endorsed such a 
project. 
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Exponents of the Inland Canal are urging 
all parties interested to write to their State 
legislators, their governor, and their Con- 
gressmen to endorse this proposal. They 
point out that this Is not a project of local 
interests. Anyone owning a boat anywhere 
on the Great Lakes capable of traveling con- 
siderable distances should be interested in 
this project. Yacht clubs and yacht owners 
in Ulinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania, as well as Michigan, should 
pass resolutions and forward them to their 
Congressmen for they, too, would be able to 
take advantage of this new 3-mile strip of 
marine highway which would open up a 35- 
mile dead-end channel. 

The boating industry is growing by leaps 
and bounds. It is the obligation of those in 
government to see that our recreational re- 
sources are developed in step with our new 
pattern of life. With the social emphasis on 
more paid vacations, more time for recrea- 
tion, with fishing and boating leading the 
parade of vocational desires, it is of the great- 
est importance that we develop these facili- 
ties in keeping with the demands of the 
future. 

Lt. (Jg.) A. P. Brown, Jr., information 
officer of the North Coast Guard District, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, wrote that as of 
June 30, 1956, there were 58,067 motorboats 
registered in the Great Lakes District. Cana- 
dian boats of less than 15 tons do not have 
to register, but with so much coastal mileage 
on the Great Lakes, the number of Canadian 
pleasure craft should be considerable. Many 
of these boats would be attracted to this new 
waterway. The investment in such a number 
of boats is almost beyond comprehension, 
and what they would spend in the territory 
during their stay, likewise would amount to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The economy of the north country is 
largely dependent upon the resort business 
and any new development that can be ac- 
complished to improve the recreational facili- 
ties of the State of Michigan should be of 
concern to local, State, and Federal interests. 

Many local agencies, businessmen, and 
property owners have shown a desire to con- 
tribute to a subscription drive, but until the 
Army makes a survey and determines what 
percentage of cost local interests should con- 
tribute, nothing can be done in this regard. 

The resulting benefits to the owners of 
pleasure craft, the men who service the boat- 
ing industry throughout the north, and to 
those who own property on the inland route 
‘would more than repay the costs in increased 
taxable investments and activity within a 
comparatively short time. : 

As Senator CHARLES E. POTTER, of Michigan, 
wrote: “It is only through the ardent zeal 
and support of the people back home that we 
will be able to realize this dream.“ 


Peter Graves, Chippewa Leader 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two articles 
on the death of Peter Graves, an out- 
standing chief of the Chippewa Indians, 

One of the articles is entitled Death 
Comes for Peter Graves—The Grand Old 
Man of Red Lake May Have Been “The 
Greatest Indian of Our Time“ This 
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article was published in the Minneapolis 

Star of March 16. 

Mr. President, let me say that on sev- 
eral occasions I visited in the home of 
this outstanding Indian leader. Peter 
Graves was a grand man and a distin- 
guished Indian. It is with deep regret 
that I have learned of his passing. 

I hold in my hand articles published 
in the Minneapolis Star and the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press, both of March 16. They 
give some of the details of Peter Graves' 
life. I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Star of March 16, 

1957] 

DEATH Comes FOR PETER GRAVES— THE GRAND 
OLD MAN or Rep LAKE May Have BEEN THE 
GREATEST INDIAN OF OUR TIME 

(By Jay Edgerton) 

Peter Graves, the 84-year-old Indian chief 
and elder statesman of Red Lake Indian res- 
ervation who died this week, was a man about 


whom there were many differences of opinion, 


Some people thought he was the greatest 
Indian of our time.” Others said, “Pete 
Graves is ward politics applied to an Indian 
reservation.” 

Mr. Graves himself said many people con- 
sidered him a dictator, a backwoods Hitler.” 

But whether they were for Pete Graves or 
against him, most people who knew the facts 
admitted that it was Graves who held the 
Red Lake reservation together and made it 
work. 

As judge of Indian court, a member of the 
general council of the Red Lake Chippewa 
tribe, and secretary of the Ted Lake Fisheries 
Association, Graves was a powerful figure in 
the north country. 

As he grew older, Mr. Graves mellowed. He 
developed a philosophy which he delighted 
to expound to visitors and friends. It went 
something like this: 

God is everywhere, in all things and in all 
places. 

But men are ignorant, like children. We 
have a long way to go to learn the secrets of 
creation. 

The more good that you do in life, the more 
you build yourself. 

The evil that you do you have to pay for. 
Evil brings its own rewards, 

Material wealth won't last. The man who 
is too intent on material things is like a dog 
burying bones. 

Moderation in all things, 

Mr. Graves had known almost every lead- 
ing Minnesotan for more than 2 genera- 
tions. Hg was an intimate friend of the 
great Senator Knute Nelson. Once, in a 
reminiscent mood, Mr. Graves remarked, “I 
have often wondered why Senator Nelson 
liked me—because I was just as stubborn as 
he was.” 

Peter Graves was only part Indian, even 
though he had come to personify the Indian 
through his career as leader of the Red Lake 
Tribe, His father was Joe Omen, a part 
Scotch refugee from the Riel rebellion in 
Canada. His mother was a daughter of 
Munzaun (Wild Rice Chaff), a famous man 
among the Chippewas. 

Mr. Graves received a good education at 
schools in Peoria, Ill, and in Philadelphia. 
He entered the Government Indian Service 
in 1889 and served in it until he went back 
to Red Lake to organize the Red Lake tribal 
council in 1918. From 1936 to 1943 he was 
Judge of the Indian court at Red Lake. 

For years Mr. Graves was the motivating 
force behind a program to keep Red Lake for 
the Indians. Many members of the tribe 
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wanted to cut up their lands and sell 
resort sites and cabin sites on the lake. TO 
this the old leader turned a flinty face. 

“I want this paradise kept for my chil- 
dren and my grandchildren,” he would say: 

A realist and a shrewd one, Peter Graves 
had few illusions about his own people. He 
thought it would be a long time before In- 
dian problems are solved. 

“The only salvation for the Indian.“ be 
once remarked, “is education. It win take 
us at least 25 years.” 

Mr. Graves was firmly opposed to liquor 
and was an outspoken enemy to those who 
trafficked in liquor in Indian country. 

“Outlaws and anarchists, I call them,” he 
would shout, “All our troubles come from 
liquor.” $ 

For years people in northern Minnesota 
have asked, What will happen to Red Lake 
when Peter Graves is gone?" Now, they will 
find out, 


From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of March 
16, 1957] 


CHIEF Graves, CHIPPEWA LEADER, DIES 


Rep LAKE, MINN.—Peter Graves, Indian 
chief and elder in Red Lake Reservation af- 
fairs, died at him home Thursday night 
He would have been 85 on May 20. 

A lifetime of work among his people led 
Graves to judge of Indian Court, various 
positions with the United States Indian 
Service, and with the Red Lake Tribe. 

At the time of his death he was on the 
general council of the Red Lake Chippew® 
Tribe and served as secretary of the 
Lake Fisheries Association at Redby. 

He attended Lincoln Institute at Phila- 
delphia, graduating in 1889. He was in the 
Government Indian Service following gradu- 
ation until 1917. He served as judge in In- 
dian court from 1936 to 1943 and was an 
organizer of the general council of the Chip- 
pewas at Red Lake. 

In 1940 he was presented an achievement 
medal by the Indian Council in Chicago for 
his welfare work among Indians, and won 
other similar awards. 

As a young man he played baseball in the 
old Middle States League as a member of 
the Hazleton, Pa., team. 

, Surviving are his wife, 2 sons, Joseph of 
Red Lake, and Clyde, of Redby, and 8 daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Isabel G. Strong, Mrs. Charles 
Beaulieu, Rose Graves, and Mrs. Alvin Oliver 
all of Red Lake; Mrs. Richard Auginash and 
Mrs. Carl Carlson of Redby; Mrs. Mary G. 
Petite, Duluth, and Mrs. Francis DuHaine, of 
Grand Marais. 

Graves, in addition to his children, left 
51 grandchildren and 76 great-grandchildren- 

Funeral services will be held at 2 p. m. 
today in St. John's Episcopal Church here. 


Control of Billboards Along Federal-Aid 
Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled The Federal Squeeze,” 
published in the Arizona Republic of 
March 15, 1957. The editorial deals with 


1957 


the subject of control of billboards along 
Federal-aid highways. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe FEDERAL SQUEEZE 


Red-hot advocates of the theory that all 
Tainbows spring from s pot of gold in Wash- 
ington have perfected a standard horselaugh 

ey turn on whenever someone suggests that 

ral aid means Federal control, whether 
oft schools, highways, or the psychiatric 
Clinics to which Government spending may 
Eventually drive us all. They will have a 

er time than usual laughing off the 
battle of the billboards now raging in the 
Capital. 

The battle swirls around a series of bills in 

Mgress which would grant Federal ald to 
highways in States forbidding billboards 
along the highways, but deny it to those 
Which refuse to outlaw the big signs. A news 
Teport says Congressmen are getting a lot of 

jon from persons who, on one side, 
tain that billboards deface nature, and 

On the other side argue that a lot of sign 
Palnters’ jobs are at stake. If there is any 
ught in Washington that the whole thing 

Simply none of the Federal Government's 
business, everybody there is keeping quiet 
about it. 

Yet that is precisely the situation. It isn't 
any of the Federal Government’s business, 

the States don't want billboards along 
highways, the State legislatures are 
ectly capable of doing away with them. 
they want to impose restrictions on num- 
„se, and placement of billboards, that, 
too, is their prerogative. The Federal bu- 
Teaucrats have no more right to tell a State 
What to do about billboards than they have 
to tell an individual what color to paint his 
house number. 

The billboard battle Is as perfect an ex- 
Ample as has come up yet of the truth that 
Federal control follows Federal aid. The 
Federal highway program was conceived to 

Ip States solve their long-distance traffic 
Problems. At least, that was the plea on 

h it was set forward. It was said that, 

Course, there would have to be minimum 
Standards of construction, but otherwise the 
8 ts-in-aid would not infringe one bit on 

tates rights. Yet now, before the program 
even under way, Congress is busily engaged 
8 th proposals for such extracurricular Fed- 
Tal controls as could not even have been 
Ought of without the entering wedge of 
@deral aid. 
Who controls the placement of billboards 
ht seem an unimportant issue, but who 
Controls the Nation’s schools ia far, from un- 

Portant—and the principle applied to bilt- 

ds is no whit different from the same 


Principle applied to schools. If a small group 


ashington can use Federal aid to dictate 

the States in one matter, they can use it 
wha to regiment the schools according to 
natever ideas they may have at the moment. 
A 7 closer the management of the people's 
airs stays to the people themselves, the 
nger will America remain free of the totali- 
of Statism which has taken over so much 
the rest of the world. Whether the de- 

n to be made is what to do with bill- 

a ds or how to educate. our children, that 
art should be made where the Consti- 
la On place it—in the States. Federal aid 
Cord berg, not only of the tax dollars which 
ane from local communities, but more im- 
tantly of the very rights of those com- 


tunities. Congress would be wiser to cut 
the Federal budget, return taxing power to 


States, and forget the whole idea that 


Sshington can do the job better than the 
People can, 4 
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President Ducks Budget Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18,1957 |. ~ 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, last 
week I submitted in the Senate a reso- 
lution requesting the President to sub- 
mit specific recommendations as to how 
and where his proposed budget could be 
cut, or take a position supporting his 
request. 

The purpose of this resolution was to 
require the President to live up to the 
responsibilities vested in him before the 
Congress assumed the responsibilities 
vested in it. 


On Friday, the New York Times car- 


ried an editorial which very clearly 
pointed up the extent to which the Pres- 
ident is responsible for the budget. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ed- 
itorial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALPHONSE AND GASTON 

The public uproar over the size of the 
$72-billion budget—largest peacetime spend- 
ing program in the Nation's history—has led 
to a remarkable example of buck-passing 
between President Eisenhower and the 
United States Congress. The Executive and 
the legislature are each bowing to the other 
in the old Alphonse and Gaston role: “After 
you. my dear Alphonse"; “No, after you, my 
dear Gaston." Nobody wants to go through 
the door first, though both sides recognize 
the pressing need for economy in a period of 
creeping inflation. 

Last January the President delivered his 
budget message to Congress, and ever since 
then powerful spokesmen for his adminis- 
tration—notably the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—have been clearly indicating that they 
would like to see that budget cut. The 
President himself, as recently as this week, 
has invited Congress to come up with sensi- 
ble suggestions for budget-pruning, though 
he also suggested that he himself didn't see 
where it could be done. Congress, or at 
least the Democratic majority of the House, 
has in turn specifically asked the President 
to “indicate the places and amounts in his 
budget where he thinks substantial reduc- 
tions may best be made.” 

And so in this struggle to pass along re- 
sponsibility to someone else, the public will 
be left holding the bag—full of I O U's. 
Now, it is perfectly true that the bulk of 
projected expenditures for the coming fiscal 
year are fixed and cannot be seriously af- 
fected by what the President and Congress 
do in the next few months. Of the 872 
billion that the President says will be spent, 
over $24 billion has already been appropriated 
and another $17.6 billion is already obligated 
in such items as interest on the national 
debt, price supports, veterans’ benefits and 
the like. Whatever cuts might come would 
have to be taken out of the remaining $30 
billion; and it is here that the President and 
Congress could, if they would, exercise their 
shears, 

The responsibility is a Joint one, but it is 
the President who must set the pace and 
determine the general direction of projected 
expenditures—whether up or down. He is 
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of course technically right in pointing out 
that “there can't be a cent spent in this Goy- 
ernment except for programs approved by 
Congress and out of money specifically ap- 
propriated by them.” But he is wrong in 
virtually abnegating the responsibility for 
leading the way toward cuts that might be 
made. His budget is an executive budget; 
it is designed, as it must be, by the Execu- 
tive; the Executive proposes the expendi- 
tures; and if the Executive wants to make 
reductions that only can be achieved by new 
legislation, there is nothing to prevent the 
Executive from saying so. The President did 
suggest in his press conference remarks on 
the budget this week that the postal deficit 
be eliminated; but when it came to discuss- 
ing such items as defense, farmers or vet- 
erans, all he offered was the not very helpful 
advice that “Congress will have to say which 
one they don’t want to carry out if they are 
going to make big savings.” Huge Federal 
public works projects that might better fit 
a time of depression than of prosperity 
weren't mentioned at all. 

A report of a Hoover Commission task force 
on budget and accounting 2 years ago ob- 
served that An essential part of his (the 
President's) function is to exercise national 
leadership and to counterbalance the sec- 
tional and special interests which might 
otherwise exert undue influence on con- 
gressional decisions.” Granted that Congress 
has it in Its power to cut specific appropri- 
ations or to change basic spending legisla- 
tion, the President must know that as Chief 
Executive Officer of the United States he too 
has a fundamental responsibility in respect 
to the budget. He cannot have it both ways; 
he either thinks this budget is the best that 
can be produced or he does not think so; and 
if he doesn't, it is his obligation to change it 
himself or to lead, prod, and cajole Congress 
into adopting legislation that would permit 
him to make it better. 


4-H Makes the Best Better 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Task 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “4-H Makes the Best Better,” 
from the March 7, 1957, issue of the 
Ocilla (Ga.) Star. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

4-H MAKES THE Best BETTER 

The old gray mare is not the only thing 
about farming in Georgia that ain't what 
she used to be.“ 

Just about everything about it has 
changed, and most of the oldtimers who 
lived on the farms of yesterday tell us that 
they have been changes for the better. 

It is progress due to research, and to 
better methods of reaching the farmer and 
his family with up-to-date information then 
helping them put it into practice on the 
farm and in the home. 

Much of the progress, we feel, is due to 
the 4-H Club. 

And this week, during National 4-H Club 
Week, is a good time to give credit where 
credit is due. 
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The 4-H Club offers our rural youth proj- 
ects as varied as the chores around the 
farm and the work in the farm home. 
Business organizations and individuals who 
care about the future of their State and, 
more than that, the welfare of their young 
folks, offer thousands of dollars in scholar- 
ships, trips, and other valuable awards as 
incentives to these boys and girls to continue 
their way of life. 

And so, when the pessimists point to the 
danger of growing population and diminish- 
ing natural resources, when they cry about 
juvenile delinquency and increasing crime, 
we want to remind them of the 4-H’ers— 
141,825 strong in Georgia—standing guard 
over a precious part of Georgia's heritage 
its rural life. 

Our hats are off, too, to the county and 
home demonstration agents and other Agri- 
cultural Extension Service workers, and to 
volunteer local 4-H leaders. We feel that 
they, in truth, are helping bring a better 
Georgia. 


Tribute to Prof. Selig Perlman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a great 
statement made by Prof. William Haber, 
of the University of Michigan, in honor 
of one of America’s greatest living schol- 
ars, Prof. Selig Perlman, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He is probably one 
of the greatest living economic theqrists 
in the field of labor economics, 

I wish to commend Professor Haber 
for the very fine statement he made 
about Professor Perlman. PerhapsIam 
a little biased, because Professor Perl- 
man was my major professor in the 
graduate work I pursued at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He isa man to whom 
Iowe a great deal, and I am proud to join 
Professor Haber in his tribute. 

There béing no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ProF. SELIG PERLMAN—AN APPRECIATION 

(By William Haber) * 

I am grateful to the Wisconsin Society 
for Jewish Learning for giving me the op- 
portunity to participate with its members 
and friends in honoring Prof, Selig Perlman.* 
For me it is a special pleasure. Selig Perlman 
was my teacher and counselor during my 
student years at the University of Wisconsin 
in the early 1920's. I have continued to 
learn from him and to be counseled by him 
during the intervening 314 decades. 

His courses in labor history, in the theory 
of the labor movement, and on capitalism 
and socialism, which I took in 1922 and 
1923, were then and have remained since 
exciting and stimulating experiences. 

To me and the thousands of other stu- 
dents, Selig Perlman opened new vistas, He 
drew on his deep knowledge of philosophy, 
history, sociology, and economics, His stu- 


Professor Selig Perlman was honored 
with an award by the Wisconsin Society for 
Jewish in Milwaukee, Wis., on Oc- 
tober 21,1956. These remarks were delivered 
on that occasion. 
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dents quickly developed a profound respect 
for his scholarship and his wisdom. They 
recognized his unique ability to illuminate 
current issues with dramatic insights flowing 
from his wide knowledge of American, 
Italian, Russian, and Jewish history. 

Professor Perlman’s lecture method was 
a study in itself, He invariably began with 
one or two ideas and around these he built a 
unified structure, comparable to a musical 
composition—the central theme supported 
by the related motifs. It is no wonder that a 
course with him was an intellectual delight. 
It was so for me over 30 years agò and is now 
for the present generation of Wisconsin stu- 
dents. It is no wonder that Selig Perlman’s 
courses have long been a must“ for the 
sophisticated student on the Wisconsin 
campus. 

As a teacher, Selig Perlman had a great 


influence in shaping the careers and the - 


philosophical frame of reference for his 
students. These students—now themselves 
teachers, labor leaders, 
writers, Government officials, and industrial 
~managers—acknowledge in their work the 
profound influence of this quiet and modest 
man whose ideas and graphic skill in ex- 
pressing them carried overwhelming con- 
viction. I recall, in my own case, how Selig 
Perlman guided me to study the building 
trades, then an unexciting segment of the 
American labor movement. As à young grad- 
uate student, I was naturally attracted to 
the more dramatic developments of left- 
wing unionism, noisy with loud promises of 
a better world. Selig Perlman taught me 
how ephemeral and transient was the char- 
acter of this new reform group. And how 
right he was. 

Professor Perlman is more than a great 
and stimulating teacher. He is a truly pro- 
found scholar. What he has written has 
attracted a wide audience in this country 
and abroad. His writings and their implica- 
tions are well known the world over, even in 
Russia. His books have been translated into 
many languages. 

Nearly 30 years ago, in 1928, Selig Peri- 
man challenged the then widely accepted 
interpretation of the labor movement and 
specifically that of trade unionism. He in- 
quired into a union’s basic motivations, 
what makes it tick, what is its controlling 
drive and its fundamental objectives. His 
book, A Theory of the Labor Movement, is 
as vital today as it was when first published. 
To be sure, it is still controversial. Never- 
theless, it is a great tribute indeed to him 
that his theory has stood the test of time. 
And what a time—three decades in which we 
have had depression and prosperity, the CIO 
and industrial unionism, a world war, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, Hitler, and Russia—a series 
of political, social, and economic upheavals 
which certainly have radically changed the 
character of our country and the position of 
organized labor. The trade-union movement 
has advanced from a small insecure group 
of less than 3 million to its present un- 
precedented size of nearly 17 million., and 
to a position of power and influence in our 
economy. 

In spite of these spectacular changes in 
our economy and in the role of our Govern- 
ment, no one has, in my judgment, effec- 
tively disputed the solid quality of Selig 
Perlman's interpretation of the labor move- 
ment and trade unionism. Perhaps the 
reason is that he did not invent or contrive 
his theory; he found it in the records and 
diaries, the meetings and proceedings, in the 
deeds and thdughts of American wage earn- 
ers. He found, perhaps to his surprise, that 
workers did not conduct themselves as Karl 
Marx predicted they would. His Theory of 
the Labor Movement is the findings of an 
archaeologist in the sociological and eco- 
nomics di among labor records—not 
the invention by means of an intellectual's 


research workers, 
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crystal ball. That is why his theory is still 
around and why it is as valid and pertinent 
for our day as it was 30 years ago. It prob- 
ably explains why it was never necessary to 
bring it up to date. The details have 
changed; the basic interpretation has re- 
mained valid. 

His theory represents a rich contribution 
in social philosophy and a really great 
achievement in scholarship. It is an acute 
search into the very soul of the labor move- 
ment, It is the most illuminating and en- 
during insight into the factors which shape 
and determine the character of the labor 
movement. He revealed the significant re- 
lationship between labor and the American 
community and provided a meaningful ex- 
planation of the conduct and attitude of 
labor, of its role in our society. 

In observing the labor movement in action, 
he saw, not a groping for a radically different 
society, but rather day to day efforts to im- 
prove those special institutions which would 
make the job more secure, the standard of 
living higher, and opportunities for advance- 
ment more equally distributed. He saw in 
the union a conscious effort to solve eco- 
nomic problems. He saw in its activities 
a struggle to develop democratic institutions, 
and to introduce and strengthen constitu- 
tional law and due process in industry. In 
his view, the job was central to a wage 
earner's thinking and groping. Thus, he 
coined the idea of the “trade union men- 
tality” and “job control". He emphasized 
particularly the essential conservatism of 
the American environment and the import- 
ance of a union so “behaving” as not to chal- 
lenge the “middle class mentality” char- 
acterizing the American community. Thus 
he wrote about the place of the intellectual, 
the union in politics, the role of government, 
industrial democracy, and “working rules“. 
In essence his analysis represents an ex- 
ceptionally rich contribution to the philoso- 
phy of adjustment and the accommodation 
to social compromise. He foresaw early that 
the trade union organization represents a 
conservative, anti-radical and anti-authori- 
tarian force; that the labor movement in 
Germany, England and the United States 
would be a vigorous opponent of Commu- 
nism, 

Not everyone accepted his thesis and the 
opposition from the left—whether reformer 
or student—was outspoken and persistent. 
His works have been attacked especially by 
those who had easy solutions how to estab- 
lish a new society and saw the trade union 
movement as a vehicle to reach this end. 
But his ideas withstood assault and have 
value for today, giving us understanding 
and insight into the facts which have shaped 
and channelled the energies of the American 
labor movement. 

Finally, I should like to say a few words 
concerning Professor Perlman’s participa- 
tion in Jewish affairs, It is a tribute to him 
that despite his preoccupation with research 
and writing, with teaching and counseling, 
he never lost his interest or contact with the 
traditions absorbed in his early training. 
He never lost his identity with the histori- 
cal heritage of the Jewish people. He was 
always excited about their search for se- 
curity and dignity and the expression of 
this search in the restoration of Israel. Ac- 
cordingly, he has a deep concern in the de- 
velopment and growth of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem. He came back from 
his visit to the university and Israel stimu- 
lated and enthusiastic. He also has a deep 
interest in YIVO, in the B'nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundation, in the Yiddish labor movement 
and a close contact with its leaders, 

I am grateful for this opportunity to pay 
tribute to Selig Perlman for what he is, for 
what he has done for his students, and for 
his superb qualities as a teacher and scholar. 
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Easiest Route to Effective Economy Lies 


in Hoover Commission Proposals To 
Take Government Out of Competition 
With Private Business 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


(Mr, BROWNSON asked and was given 
Permission to address the House for 1 
Minute and to revise and extend his re- 
Marks.) 


\ 
Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, at no 
time in my 644 years service in Congress 
as the public of my district been so sin- 
Cerely aroused over the size of the budget, 
the rate of Federal spending and waste 
Government resulting in high taxes. 
e letters I am receiving in unpreced- 
ented numbers are not inspired by any 
Organized pressure group but represent 
e spontaneous and angry protests of 
Citizens of all walks and all income levels. 
To reduce taxes and retain any sense of 
1 responsibility Congress must re- 
duce authorizations, appropriations and 
ending. What money must be spent, 
Must be spent with maximum efficiency 
8nd effectiveness, Certainly the prompt 
Consideration of the recommendations of- 
the second Hoover Commission by all 
encies of the executive and by the 
Ongress itself is a first step toward 
Achieving the efficiency and economy 
K ch makes possible skillful cuts in the 
1 dget, not only this year, but for years 
e future. 

Mr. Speaker. I am proud today to join 
kis Members on both sides of the aisle 
introducing legislation suggested by 
5 e citizens committee report as an 
outsrowth of the recommendations and 
omelusions of the second Hoover Com- 

Mission, 


on Chairman Clarence Francis, of the 
tizens Committee, declared: 
Hon there was one good reason for the 
ita ver report when the Commission began 
th Work in 1953 there are two today. Since 
— 9 a dangerous strain on our national 
da nomy has become clearly apparent. To- 
y the cry is to economize. There are great 
erences of opinion, of course, as to where 
oudset cuts should be made. But there ts 
. Point on which no one can disagree: 
efficiency, waste, overlapping, and obsolete 
vernmental business procedures are cost- 
te billions of dollars a year. Now is the 
© to: get busy and put the findings of the 
ont Commission to work. This is no 
Riad & merely desirable objective. It is a 
ational necessity. 


On February 4 and 5, the Citizens 
Grunmittee held their third national re- 
rgantzation conference, here in Wash- 
te n. Adopting as their slogan, “Bet- 
r Government at a Better Price.“ 25 
W ished Americans from govern- 
ent. industry, and the professions 
eittnered to confer and discuss with good 
ns from all over the country the 
fucstion, “How to make 1957 the year of 
of ent” for the remaining 61 percent 
ol the Hoover report. 
After careful deliberation, this bipar- 
tisan group concluded that adoption of 
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the remaining proposals can make possi- 
ble savings of more than $5 billion to the 
American taxpayer—over $100 for each 
American family. 

The first bill I have introduced today 
is one to establish a Federal policy con- 
cerning the termination, limitation, or 
establishment of business-type opera- 
tions of the Government which may be 
conducted in competition with private 
enterprise. This legislation originates 
in recommendations of the Subcommit- 
tee on Business Enterprises. The Com- 
mittee on Business Organization of the 
Department of Defense has transmitted 
these recommendations to the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, more famil- 
iarly known as the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

In a 200-page report, titled “Subcom- 
mittee Report on Business Enterprises,” 
this group under the chairmanship of 
Joseph B. Hall, president of the Kroger 
Co., submitted 15 conclusions and 3 
recommendations to the Committee on 
Business Organization of the Defense 
Department. This subcommittee report 
was accompanied by a staff study on 
business enterprises outside of the De- 
partment of Defense which resulted in 
16 additional recommendations. 

The subcommittee report on business 
enterprises in the Department of Defense 
is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents for 55 cents. The staff study 
on business enterprises outside of the 
Department of Defense is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents for 35 
cents. The report of the Commission on 
Business Enterprises is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents for 45 
cents. 

In this last 113-page report, the second 
Hoover Commission devotes the first 42 
pages to a discussion of Department of 
Defense business enterprises, with the 
remainder of the report dealing with 
business enterprises in the civilian agen- 
cies of Government. There are 22 rec- 
ommendations, overall, of which 9 are 
directed at business enterprises in the 
Defense Department. Thirteen are di- 
rected at business enterprisses in the 
Dpartment of Justice, the Post Office 
Department, the Department of the In- 
terior, the General Services Administra- 
tion, and such other governmental agen- 
cies as Federal corporations, Federal 
lending agencies, and in the field of 
printing. 

The problem of Government competi- 
tion with privately owned, taxpaying 
business is not a new one, by any means. 
Emergéncies resulting from wars and 
economic depressions have served to 
create most business-type enterprises in 
Federal Government. The problem is 
always one of terminating the Federally 
operated business-type enterprise after 
the emerbency is over. 

Business-type enterprises created by 
Government during World War I, the de- 
pression, and World War I are still very 
much with us. In most cases these Gov- 
ernment business-type enterprises pay 
no taxes, pay little or no interest on the 
capital invested, seldom charge deprecia_ 
tion and frequently do not include execu- 
tive personnel payrolls as part of their 
operating expense. It is most unfor- 
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tunate that, in addition to the fact that 
they usually pay no taxes, most Govern- 
ment business-type activities deprive all 
echelons of Government, local, State, 
and National, of taxes which would 
otherwise be collected from private en- 
terprise performing the same functions. 

As long ago as 1933, the House of 
Representatives found the Federal Gov- 
ernment still operating 232 business-type 
activities from World War I. This 
special committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives reported: 

The evidence in general indicates that the 
operations of the Federal Government in the 
feld of private enterprise has reached a 
magnitude and diversity which threatens 
to reduce dng private initiative, curtail the 
opportunities, and infringe upon the earn- 
ing powers of tax-paying undertakings while 
steadily increasing the levies upon them. 


Today, the Hoover Commission notes 
that it is almost impossible to estimate 
accurately the total number of com- 
mercial and industrial-type facilities in 
the Department of Defense, alone, The 
total number probably exceeds 2,500 
with Government capital invested in ex- 
cess of $15 billion. Some are essential 
parts of the military service and are not 
competitive with private enterprise. 
Many of them are competitive and not 
so essential. 


In 1951 and 1952 I became a 

with the intricacies of ret yg 
while serving on the Bonner subcom- 
mittee of what was then the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. We inspected 
military operated coffee roasting plants, 
tire retreading shops, vehicle rebuilding 
facilities, and optical and dental manu- 
facturing facilities. Time after time we 
listened to owners of small businesses 
who were being forced to the wall as the 
military competed with them from the 
vantage point of Federally owned build- 
ings and facilities. There may be little 
that big government can do to help 
small business; there is much it can do 
to crush it. 


In 1952 President Eisenhower defined 
in broad terms his concept of the rela- 
tionship of government and its citizens 
when he said: 

To bring government closer to the people 
we will set up these principles and adhere to 
them: That no Federal project, large or small, 
will be undertaken which the people can 
effectively do or be helped to do for them- 
selves; that no Federal project will be under- 
taken which private enterprise can effec- 
tively undertake; that no project and no pro- 
gram will be started on the Federal level 
which can be undertaken and effectively 
carried through on the State or local level. 


The President’s criterion is simplicity 


in itself; the ability of the people to ac- 


complish the project for themselves. It 
is noteworthy that he makes no mention 
of competition or of comparative costs. 
It is obvious there are not common 
grounds for comparing corresponding 
private and Government business costs 
since the Government pays no income 
taxes, keeps its accounts in a different 
manner than business, and enjoys other 
special advantages, 

During the period 1953 through 1956 
marked progress was made in some areas 
by the executive departments which 
followed President Eisenhower's philoso- 
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phy to a degree. During the past 3 years, 
as a result of an administration review 
of Federal commercial-type activities, 
492 such installations were discontinued 
or curtailed by military and civilian 
agencies. 

The Defense Department decided to 
discontinue 355 of its commercial-type 
activities, including 83 office equipment 
repair shops, 79 automotive repair shops, 
45 tree and garden nurseries, 22 bakeries, 
20 cobbler shops, 15 laundries, 11 cement 
mixing plants, 4 coffee roasting plants, 
as well as some 70 others ranging from 
dry-cleaning plants to a tire retreading 
shop. 

In the last 3 years, Federal civilian 
agencies have discontinued or curtailed 
137 of their commercial-type installa- 
tions, including 76 bakeries, 21 ice man- 
ufacturing plants, 20 surgical and ortho- 
pedic appliance units, and 15 ice-cream 
plants. In addition, they have turned 
back to the United States Treasury well 
over a billion dollars through the liqui- 
dation of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the sale to private in- 
dustry of such Government-operated 
ventures as synthetic rubber plants, the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, the PWA 
built Bluebeard’s Castle in the Virgin 
Islands, the Island Trading Corporation 
of Guam, and many others. 

In January of this year the Postmaster 
General recommended the discontinu- 
ance of the 46-year-old Postal Savings 
System. A measure accomplishing this 
end is expected to be reported out by 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service this week. 

In spite of this progress, Government 
is still the businessman's biggest and his 
most unfair competitor. The taxpayers’ 
money in the form of Government cap- 
ital is still invested in commercial and 
industrial-type activities to the tune of 
$12 billion to $15 billion. As far as I 
can determine, the Army still raises 
flowers and manufactures clothing, 
paint, ice cream, rubber stamps, and eye 
glasses. The military still repairs furni- 
ture, mixes cement, carefully tends tree 
and garden nurseries, runs the world’s 
biggest airlines, operates steamships and 
a railroad or two. At least one of the 
civilian agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment still conducts one or more of these 
same activities and, in addition, produces 
helium, sells hot dogs at the national 
parks, manufactures fertilizer, engages 
in printing, baking, dry cleaning, and 
laundering. 

Legislatively, the program toward 
elimination of Government competition 
in business-type activities has lagged. 
The Defense Department’s decompeti- 
tion activities virtually ground to a halt 
in June 1955 with the insertion of sec- 
tion 638 in the fiscal year 1956 Defense 
Appropriation Act. This section, mak- 
ing it mandatory for a committee of 
Congress to approve specifically each in- 
stance where Government business-type 
enterprise was to be curtailed, was 
withdrawn when the fiscal year 1957 de- 
fense appropriations were voted on in 
the House last session. I participated in 
the debate on this specific point. 

However, a Senate Appropriations 
Committee report instructed the De- 
partment of Defense to maintain all 
commercial and industrial-type facili- 
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ties, unless disposal or transfer is eco- 
nomically justified and unless no in- 
creased costs result. Despite a Budget 
Bureau policy declaration that com- 
parative costs should not be the major 
consideration in deciding whether to dis- 
continue activities involving highly com- 
petitive products, the Pentagon has been 
charged with devoting most of these past 
6 months studying the feasibility of the 
Senate report and little has been ac- 
eomplished in dissolving their business- 
type enterprises. 

For three consecutive Congresses at- 
tempts have been made to enact policy 
provisions for the termination of Gov- 
ernment operations which are in com- 
petition with private enterprises. The 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations reported out July 21, 1954, the 
bill authored by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Osmers] written to ac- 
complish this purpose. The measure 
passed the House on July 23, 1954. 

In the 84th Congress six similar bills 
were introduced and referred to the 
Subcommittee on Legislative Reorgani- 
zation. Mr. Horrman’s bill, was reported 
to the House Government Operations 
Committee as early as July 4, 1955, where 
it remained without action until the end 
of the session, 

On last May 15, the Bureau of the 
Budget released the first inventory in 
history of certain commercial-industrial 
activities of the Government. It is a 
photolithographed book 8 inches by 
10% inches by a half inch thick. It 
weighs 16 ounces and contains 108 pages 
detailing 19,771 commercial- and indus- 
trial-type activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It represents a distinct step 
forward on which the administration is 
to be congratulated because it defined, 
for the first time, the extent of the prob- 
lem of Government tax-free competi- 
tion with business, even after the execu- 
tive and legislative attempts to date. 

This survey shows that 32 civilian de- 
partments and agencies were then en- 
gaged in operating 18,964 commercial- 
type enterprises with assets of $760,- 
655,575. The Government owns another 
301 commercial-industrial activities with 
assets of $4,028,545,658 which are oper- 
ated by private contractors, under con- 
tracts with civilian agencies. The De- 
partment of Defense had 357 manufac- 
turing installations with assets of $2,- 
229,454,160 which it operated itself plus 
149 installations with capital assets of 
$4.855,335,176- which were contractor 
operated. 

Roughly, then, the Federal Govern- 
ment operates 19,711 Government- 
owned, or partly Government-owned 
plants and commercial-type facilities in 
which it has invested $11,863,990,569 of 
the taxpayers’ money. These activities 
involve 258,425 civilian employees of the 
Government plus 8,096 other employees, 
roughly 10 percent of the entire Fed- 
eral payroll. This apparently does not 
take into account military personnel, in 
uniform, used in supervision or in con- 
duct of these activities. 

This total Federal investment of $11.86 
billion in business-type enterprises is 
over twice the valuation of the complete 
physical plant, before depreciation, of 
General Motors Corp., which listed its 
physical assets at $5,066,065,645 last Sep- 
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tember. The Federal investment is over 
4 times the depreciated value of the 
physical assets of General Motors Corp., 
last September, which was $2,843,931 ,323. 
General Motors had 624,011 employees 
as compared with the total of 266,521 
listed in the Bureau of the Budget study, 
Inventory of Commercial- Industrial Ac- 
tivities of the Government. 

Commercial ventures reported by the 
Bureau of the Budget included automo- 
bile repair shops, garages, service sta- 
tions, hotels, rooming houses, camps, and 
other lodging places. The Government 
also is running wholesale trade establish- 
ments, credit agencies, and eating and 
drinking places. 

Industrial operations cover such fields 
as mining, printing, publishing, furni- 
ture making, and rubber and leather pro- 
duction. Four agencies—Agriculture; 
Health, Education, and Welfare: In- 
terior; and General Services—are en- 
gaged in painting, paperhanging, and 
decorating, for instance. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Interior, and HEW engage in mak- 
ing bread and other bakery products, 
except biscuits, crackers, and pretzels. 

The purpose of this bill is clearly stated 
in section 2. It is to provide for the 
termination, to the maximum extent 
compatible with national security and 
the public interest, of all business-type 
activities engaged in by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the United States to the det- 
riment of private business enterprises. 

It puts the Congress on record as op- 
posing Federal business-type activities 
except where it is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment itself to perform such activities 
in the public interest or in furtherance 
of national programs and objectives 
established by statute. 

Other provisions require the Com- 
merce Department to hear complaints 
from businessmen about Government 
competition and where the facts warrant 
to consult with the appropriate Federal 
officials to terminate or limit that com- 
petition, It requires the Budget Bureau 
to review and make recommendations to 
the President on each new type of busi- 
ness activity proposed that would be in 
competition with private enterprise. 
This bill also requires an annual report 
to Congress by the President on actions 
taken under this legislation. 

Of all the ways open to Congress to 
cut the budget and increase tax revenue, 
this route of curtailing Government 
business-type activities may well be the 
most painless as well as one of the most 
effective. \ 

I am also introducing today another 
bill which has resulted from the recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission and the followup of the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, It 
has as its purpose the creation of a Sup- 
ply and Service Administration in the 
Department of Defense and is offered in 
the form of legislation to amend title II 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended. è 

In the near future I plan to ask for 
time to discuss this measure in some de- 
tail, stressing the history of this particu- 
lar concept, in order to place this current 
legislation in its proper perspective. 


1957 
Labor and the Rackets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a timely 
and moving article by Victor Riese] en- 
titled “Labor and the Rackets,” pub- 
195 125 in the New Leader of March 18, 

The article discusses recent revelations 
by the special Senate committee probing 
alleged criminal elements in the trade- 
Union movement. Mr. Riesel is an ap- 
Propriate author of such an article, for 
he has sacrificed his sight to exposure 

those who would use the great Ameri- 
can labor movement for selfish, ulterior 

unworthy purposes. He has been 
& martyr to this effort. 
One of my real fears over the current 
Situation is that public opinion may be 
to an unreasonable point, so that 
Bunitive legislation could damage the 
ability of the labor movement to achieve 
its basic goal, which is the protection of 
living standards and working condi- 
of millions of American men and 
Women. The Teamsters Union, for ex- 
ample, is under the most public criticism 
&t the moment. Yet even the Teamsters 
has done useful work in helping to 
Secure adequate wages for the truck 
driver, who is a worker peculiarly vul- 
erable to exploitation because he is so 
arten in his cab alone, and thus sepa- 
Tated from fellow workers. 


The real task today is to purge what- 
er criminal element may exist in the 
rs Union, without leaving the 
Union permanently crippled and wrecked. 
ae Same alternative faces other unions. 
Riesel has rightly emphasized in his 
article that much of the decision is up 
labor itself. He points out that, if 
zenuine meaning is given to the ethical- 
Practices codes of the AFL-CIO, “the 
Public anger may subside.” Mr. Riesel 
Properly stresses the real challenge 
ch the current situation poses to 
rge Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, and to other outstanding leaders of 
erican labor. . 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LABOR AND THE RACKETS 
(By Victor Riesel) 

t (Eprron’s Norr Organized labor today 
aces its greatest crisis since 1948. Then it 

in to expel Communist-controlied unions 
thar oe, to avert more drastic legislation 
n the Taft-Hartley Act. Now it must 

6 corruption, or face right-to-work laws 
m the Indiana pattern and possibly worse. 

ieee corruption-ridden teamster, longshore- 
lio n, and smaller unions control several mil- 

n dues-pnying members, but the 16-mil- 
duc ember AFL-CIO will be committing 

cide if it does not act against them before 
act legislators do. Only by swift, vigorous, 
the n against the businessmen in labor— 

e Jimmy Hoffas as well as the Johnny 
Dies—can George Meany, Walter Reuther, 

ames Carey, and David Dubinsky, be sure 


‘x 
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their own traditions will continue to inspire, 


labor. Victor Riesel was editor of 
the New Leader before becoming labor colum- 
nist of the Post-Hall syndicate. Last year he 
was the victim of an acid attack as a result 
of his exposure of gangsters in labor.) 

A racket is a racket. This is not from 
Gertrude Stein. It’s a good old-fashioned, 
heavily muscled, high-button-shoe defini- 
tion. Away back there when it all began 
and ward heelers were in fashion instead of 
the trucking business, the boys used to sell 
tickets toa ball. The dance was held. The 
dancers held their gals real tight and some- 
times the gals of the other lads, too. Then 
the slugging began. The racket started. 
The meat wagons came—as did the patrol 
wagons—and the racket ended for the night. 

Soon the shenanigans became so popular, 
the boys sold more tickets than there was 
space for dancers. So they decided that, 
since some of the ticketholders couldn't get 
in anyway, why not be democratic about it 
all? Just sell tickets for a shindig for which 
none could get in. All men were then equal. 
No hall was hired. No band played. No 
racket was heard —or held. 

This was the birth of the racket—the 
something for nothing, the easy buck, and 
if you complained you'd wind up patronizing 
one of those white-curtailed offices which 
you recognized by the sign of the huge, 
three-pronged gold tooth on the outside. 

Then the boys did this with picnics, boat 
rides for which there was no boat—some- 
times not even a river or a lake. Soon the 
strong-arm men were on steady payrolls. 

The union boys in the days of the bowler 
hat, heavy brogans, and walking delegates 
thought it a fine function for the union. 
Soon the racket was refined. Something-for- 
nothingism became a big business. But un- 
noticed. 

Sociological immorality had come to stay 
inside labor. This is hardly the magazine for 
a recital of the techniques of easy money. 
Every sophisticate knows of shakedowns, the 
price of labor peace, picket lines which 
pivoted for a price and disappeared like Hou- 
dini in his heyday. 

But this was just in one section of the labor 
movement. There was the other section— 
those unions which dispatched calls to the 
young intellectuals, the young Socialists— 
the idealists, the dedicated. Singing pickets 
poured into the street for four bits a day, 
Just enough for carfare and coffee at Childs at 
the corner of Union Square, where you could 
release your hostilities across the white 
marble-topped tables at the Commies, who 
always poured in from their headquarters on 
12th and 13th Streets. Those were famous 
picket lines, for many reasons. Many an 
honest union was born on those cobble- 
stones. Many a famous labor leader bur- 
geoned as he was bludgeoned by angry city 
police. 

And after the day's picketing was over, 
there was conversation about morality. Dig- 
nity of the workingman. His right to the job. 
An injury to one is an injury to all. Workers 
of hand and brain, don't worry: you'll eat. 
Pie in the sky. There were songs. And there 
were labor clubs, some of which were hit on 
the head regularly by the Communists. 

There was love and there was Gemitlich- 
keit. Some day, the depression would be over 
and the dawn would be bright and everybody 
would earn at least $7 a day and work 5 days 
a week. And John Lewis was the ogre be- 
cause he was picking on the Progressive Mine 
Workers. And let's collect clothing for them. 
And who's going down to Harlan? 

Many of these young pickets outlasted the 
depression. They were the forerunners, the 
advance men of the CIO. They became the 
intellectuals of the intellectual side of the 
labor movement. They marched again. 
They sang. They.sat down. They became 
the experts in research and time-and-motion 
study, the publicists. They retained, in their 
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maturity, their love of labor, their nostalgia 
for those days of coffee over at Childs and the 
wandering into the night to Washington 
Square with a gal who is today’s suburban 
matron with a bigger ranch house than the 
other ex-pickets. 

They saw the tiny unions for which they 
fought become big and powerful. They saw 
a movement of 2 million become a mass of 
16 million with 60,000 locals and over 485,000 
officials, They saw the fledgling skeletal 
units of the thirties grow into internationals 
with several hundred million dollars in 


“assets. 


They saw such strength develop that Gov- 
ernment and industry were forced to take 
over the welfare and old-age security of the 
working class—the beginning of fringe bene- 
Ats. And while they didn't count the mil- 
lions, their researchers could have told them 
that there was over $35 billion in labor- 
management welfare funds throughout the 
Nation—just about $15 billion more than 
there is in the United States old-age social- 
security funds, 

They grew proud of what they had built 
and what was being built around them. 
They were angry when they read that the 
outside press was pointing to Communists 
in their ranks. This was a problem to handle 
all their own way. They could clean house. 
They would make the fight when the time 
came, but labor must not be split. Finally, 
in 1949, the Commies were ousted, and labor 
did not suffer. And suddenly there were new 
criticisms. Here and there, word began 
seeping into the press of the other labor 
movement. 

Insurance companies were being set up by 
union people—and were looting the welfare 
funds and pension money. Big union treas- 
urles were being pilfered. Unions were buy- 
ing heavily into Wall Street, and some of 
their officials were picking up stock on mar- 
gin which should have gone to the union's 
credit. Unions were buying real estate for 
investment and projects. And union officials 
were picking up parcels nearby because they 
would accrue in value as a result of the 
union's purchase. Unionmen were buying 
into companies which the union could make 


-or break. Union salaries began edging up 


from the $100-a-week norm to $2,000 per 
plus expenses, Private homes were bought, 
estates, expensive cars, summer homes, win- 
ter homes, swimming pools on front lawns. 
And the other day Jim Carey revealed that 
one brother even had an artificial waterfall 
in his living room. 

Now this was different from the Scalise 
type of operation. Or Willie Bioff’s depre- 
dations, or the Lepke-Gurrah days, or the 
Communists’ Black Gloves mob. This was 
the respectable, unpunishable type of loot- 
ing. This was the beginning of the refine- 
ment. This was the new business-executive 
type of labor leader. This was the totally 
new type of union man. 

There were now two kinds of labor move- 
ments, 

There was the one led by wealthy men. 
There was the labor movement itself—tfull 
grown from the days of the 50-cents-a-day 
expense-account picket. Trouble was that 
the decent intellectuals and liberal folk just 
couldn't see the dichotomy. 

No new leader reader need be burdened 
with a description of the years between— 
but soon came the merger of the AFL and 
CIO, and the old-time yo found 
themselves tied to sections of the old high- 
button-shoes crowd. Nastalgia overruled 
good sense. Misguided loyalty dominated 
clear . There was insistence that 
those on the outside see it all as one labor 
movement which must not be hurt. There 
was the constructive role of the labor move- 
ment and that should overshadow it all. 
The outside critic should realize that ex- 
posures would injure labor's ability to bar- 
gain, the starry-eyed, decent ones said, rather 
testily at times, 
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But what they, in their reverence for their 
youth, did not know was that a sordid com- 
bine had moved in quietiy—and deep. This 
was not labor gone tough. This was the 
tough gone labor. 

It makes no difference whether the under- 
world actually captured unions or fust be- 
came their buddies. The point is that the 
crime take“ out of the use of labor outfits 
was several billion a year. There was may- 
hem, terror—and worse. There was and is 
a terror tax on garments, Army uniforms, 
food, fish, home construction—even the 
facilities which carry water and natural gas. 

There were cases, such as the Laundry 
Workers Union, where a cool million was 
looted from the welfare and pension fungs. 
And this was just one of many. There were 
instances where homes for veterans and sium 
clearance programs in Negro areas were held 
up and even permanently canceled because 
some construction unions shook down con- 
tractors at $50,000 a clip. There were in- 
stances where even our atomic energy and 
defense construction setups were victim- 
ized—and the Justice Department claims 
that the extortions of one man, Evan Dale 
of the Southern Illinois construction unions, 
cost the Government over 650 million to 
build one atomic power project. 

There was the waterfront. And the Oper- 
ating Engineers Union, where Bill Wilkins, 
leader of the opposition group, was ousted 
because he took to the air and the press to 
tell his story. Wherever local opposition 
leadership sprang up, the national offices of 
the powerful unions involved simply put in 
atrusteeship. The experts tell me that some 
15 percent of the locals of a certain combine 
of unions are under these trusteeships—and 
there have been no meetings, no elections, 
no reports to the membership for over a 
decade in some instances, 

It was inevitable that investigations would 
be launched. Thousands of complaints 
poured in on the Government and on news- 
men. Back in the winter of 1955, the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee of the Sen- 
ate, just recovering from the Army-McCar- 
thy hearings, began looking into reports of 
corruption in purchasing of Army uniforms. 
The committee counsel, Robert F. Kennedy, 
thought that this would be just another 
probe. He began following leads. He dis- 
covered that fully 95 percent of the legiti- 
mate men's garment manufacturers 
wouldn't bid for Philadelphia Quartermaster 
orders at one time—even though the Army 
could spend as much as $180 million in 1 
year. He then found all roads leading to 
New York racketeers inside labor, and from 
then on out across the country to what 
you've seen exposed recently. 

Out of this grew the Senate Select Com- 
mittee. Now the issue is just how much 
damage all this will do the legitimate labor 
movement. It is fascinating that Senator 
Barry GoLDWATER, who is certainly not 
enamored of most labor leaders, has said 
that he is disturbed lest the deep anger of 
the moment lead to tougher laws than are 
good for labor. 

Well, that all depends on what labor does 
at this moment. If it implements its ethi- 
cal-practices codes, as it appears to be doing, 
the public anger may subside. If the unions 
in which there is corruption really clean 
house even a little, the fury may calm. 

But if there develops the old refrain that 
the current probe is merely an attack on 
labor, the public will implement its anger. 
If the men of the coffee circle at Childs don't 
join, the public will move in wrath. 

I have in mind particularly an intellectual 
fellow now a Teamsters’ leader in the Mid- 
west. After the first week of Senate expo- 
sures, he or one of his colleagues said edito- 
rially in their union newspaper that the 
probe was really an attack on the Portland 
Teamsters and their wives because these men 
and their womenfolk had elected Senators 
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Dick Nevsrncer and Wayne Morse. This was 
retaliation, the editorial charged, by some 
mysterious superforce. ; 

Well, the point is that both Dicx NEUBER- 
cn and Wayne Morse favor the probe. 
They do not see it as any retaliation against 
the forces which elected them. But there 
you have the kind of rejection of reality in 
this Midwest teamsters’ paper. Head-in- 
the-sand thing. Print it, believe it, and it 
will go away. I don't think it will. The 
people are too angry. 

So are most of labor's national leaders. 
George Meany has not been offended by the 
probe, nor have Dave Dubinsky and the 
many others on the high council. Walter 
Reuther has spoken out in favor of it. 

Jim Carey has also taken to the hustings. 
Listen to his words: 

“But the issue today is far more men- 
acing, because this time it comes from 
inside our movement. It is a betrayal from 
within. It is treason to trade unionism by 
those who pretend to believe in, and repre- 
sent, trade unionism. It is pernicious per- 
fidy by those who profess the ideals of union 
brotherhood only for the end of personal 
enrichment. 

“These betrayers of labor, these traitors 
to trade unionism, have brought a terrible 
disease into the labor movement, a disease 
that must be cut out—surgically, swiftly, 
and unfiinchingly—to prevent its spread into 
a corrupting contagion. 

“Corruption is never a static thing. Cor- 
ruption means decay, and decay—unless it is 
decisively halted—spreads from an un- 
healthy part of an organism to its healthy 
parts. 

The hard, cold inescapable fact is that 
we must utterly destroy racketeering and 
corruption in the labor movement or racke- 
teering and corruption will destroy the labor 
movement,“ 

To Jim Carey goes the order of the knights 
of the marble-top tables. Where are the 
children of yesteryear’s Childs? 


Resolutions Memorializing the Congress 
To Reduce the Eligibility of Persons 
Entitled to Old-Age Assistance to 62 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the resolutions memorializing the 
Congress to reduce the eligibility of per- 
sons entitled to old-age assistance to 62 
years, which have been adopted by the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 

THE UNITED States To REDUCE THE ELGIBIL- 

ITY or PERSONS ENTITLED TO OLD-AGE AS- 

SISTANCE TO 62 YEARS 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation whereby 
the age at which all persons entitled to Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
shall be reduced to that of 62 years; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
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branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 
House of Representatives, adopted, March 
5, 1957. 
LAWRENCE R. Grove, 
Clerk. 
Senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 7. 
1957. 
Irving N. HAYDEN, 


Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
[sear] Epwarp J, CRONIN, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Compromise Necessary To Pass Corn Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4901) to estab- 
lish a minimum acreage allotment for corn, 
to provide acreage-reserve programs for di- 
verted acres and for feed grains, and {for 
other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN], for 3 minutes. 

(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN asked and 
was granted permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Jones) stated previously, we 
are up against a very realistic situation. 
If anybody had asked me this morning 
if I would ever have agreed to this sort 
of compromise I would have said No.“ 
I had hoped to propose and get serious 
consideration of the House on the basic 
problem of providing 90 percent protec- 
tion on the family-size farm production. 

Now, coming back to being realistic, 1 
know that the temper of the House is 
such that it would refuse to give me the 
sort of consideration that that problem 
deserves. Consequently I am personally 
open to compromise. 

I had intended this morning, as I said 
in a speech just before we went into this 
particular Committee, to force the issue 
of 90 percent parity on family-size pro- 
duction of 4,000 bushels of corn, 25 bales 
of cotton, and 3,000 bushels of wheat. 
I discussed the othey feature of my pro- 
posal which has met with such wide- 
spread acceptance. But we must get the 
bill over to the other body. Unfortu- 
nately, I believe there are too many 


Members in this House who would just 


as soon see this legislation killed, and 
have no legislation at all. That is the 
only reason I am backing down in my 
viewpoint. I am willing to yield tempo- 
rarily on the intention I had to force 
this price-support issue. I am willing 
to accept Mr. Harrison’s section 1. That 
is partially what my farmers are inter- 
ested in. That says that we shall have 
an allotment of 51 million acres of corn. 
The farmers in the Corn Belt cannot sur- 
vive with less. We have been urged to 
get that, which to me is the most im- 
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Portant thing in this bill. If we have to 
concede something to our neighbors 

South, what is wrong with that? 
We cannot shut them entirely out of this 
pi I for one, as a Member from 
the corn producing area do not intend 

Say to the South that they cannot 
have any of the advantages of far-reach- 

agricultural legislation which we 
Propose. So I am willing to accept the 
Poage amendment, mainly because, as 
has been stated before, it does not add 
à single dime to the cost for the soil- 
bank operation this coming year, $1,200,- 
000,000, which is already before my sub- 
ittee on appropriations. 
Secondly, it will give us the 51 million 
deres corn allotment we must have. 
Third, it will help get a lot of this feed 
acreage out of production, and if 
any of you think you are facing this 
basic problem without taking into con- 
Sideration this acreage of feed grain pro- 
uction down South, you are not facing 
Up to the situation. 

Furthermore, it is obvious to me and 
Should be to everyone that it is either 
this compromise or no legislation and we 
Must pass a bill today. 

The . The time of the 


CHAIRMAN 
gentleman has expired. 
Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
Yield my time to the gentleman. 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I thank 
Sa gentleman, 
am pleading with you. Let us do 
Something. I am yielding somewhat on 
My position. I voted for the Andresen 
Substitute the other day because the 
House had accepted my amendment 
hich had to do with feed grain acre- 
age and a 51 million acre corn allot- 
= t was provided. My amendment was 
fone of it when I voted for it. Now 
Poage amendment helps the Harri- 
Son amendment to some extent and I 
the bill will do some good. As the 
tor of the soil bank in the Con- 
Bress, T want to see the soil bank go on 
through to success. Unless you do some- 
thing along the line of reducing this feed 
ram acreage, wherever it may exist, we 
Will never overcome this surplus feed- 
ha: Problem and the soil bank will not 
Ave a reasonable chance to succeed. 
nde are at a crucial point in farm legis- 
tion and much depends on our approv- 
compromise today. 
1 Let me plead with the House, there- 
Ore, to finish this debate and accept the 
Harrison amendment as amended by the 
poage amendment. Let us send it over 
3 Senate, Mr. Chairman. The Sen- 
3 then work its will, the conferees 
ha get together, and I am sure we will 
ve, as always is the case with such 


“Poiana: worthwhile agricultural 
on. 
„ ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 
naar ABERNETHY. Is not the feeling 


the commercial Corn Belt that one of 
the things which has created their feed 
Surplus problem is the planting of di- 
basi acres in the Wheat Belt and other 

€ crop areas? 

Maan H. CARL ANDERSEN. There is 

question about that. 
a Mr, Has not that been 

problem that has plagued them for 
eral years? 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yes; and 
it will remain a problem unless we adopt 
the Harrison amendment together with 
the Poage amendment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If the Poage 
amendment is adopted and it operates to 
take out a bushel of corn here and a 
bushel there in sections where wheat 
and other basic crops were heretofore 
planted, it would actually benefit the 
commercial corn area, would it not? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I, as a 
producer of corn up in the State of 
Minnesota, will benefit directly for every 
bushel of grain that is not produced out- 
side the commercial corn area. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Of course. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly 
the effects will be reflected right on the 
terminal] market in Chicago. 

May I conclude with the plea that we 
finish this. Let us have a reasonable bill, 
Mr. Chairman. What is before us is not 
100 percent satisfactory to all of us, 
especially when I think of what I would 
like to see passed by this Congress, when 
I think of the protection I would like to 
see afforded to the family-sized farm, 
and certain other improvements in the 
farm program. I realize we have no 
opportunity to do all we would like today. 
But let us do what we can, let us try to 
do something for the corn farmers every- 
where in the United States, and let us do 
it in time so the corn farmer can make 
his plans for the coming spring. 

This would not be a bad compromise 
under the circumstances; and, when you 
consider it in the face of the hard reality 
that our choice is between this and no bill 
at all, there should be no hesitancy on 
the part of anyone to vote for the Harri- 
son amendment together with the Poage 
amendment. All legislation is a com- 
promise and this bill is no exception. 


Georgia Champion Chicken State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Georgia Champion Chicken 
State,” from the Waycross (Ga.) Jour- 
nal-Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEORGIA CHAMPION CHICKEN STATE 

Even Texas takes a back seat to Georgia 
when it comes to producing chickens. 

Georgia last year had an estimated output 
Of 238,829,000 baby chicks, a record produc- 
tion which represented one-ninth of all 
chicks produced in the United States. 

Texas was runner-up, but the big State 
was a poor second to Georgia in commercial 
production with 112,715,000 chicks. 

According to United States Departmént of 
Agriculture figures, 95 percent of Georgia's 
1956 production (222,646,000 chicks) went 
into broilers. 

This was 35,000 more than went into the 
same channel during the previous year, 
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The State's record-shattering output of 
chickens in 1956 represents a gain of about 
534 percent in 10 years. A decade ago the 
commercial output was less than 37 million 
chicks, 

Last year, as stated, Georgia hatched more 
than 233 million. 

Georgia may not be able to claim honestly 
the title of Peach State, but no one will de- 
bate the fact that we are the undisputed 
champion in the chicken-production fleld. 


The Hard Money Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr: MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Evening Star of March 9, 
1957, the great columnist, Thomas L. 
Stokes, wrote a penetrating column en- 
titled “The Hard Money Issue.” The 
subheading is “Administration Accused 
of Trying To Bar Investigation of Tight 
Credit Policy.” 

This column deals with a subject mat- 
ter concerning which every Member of 
the Senate ought to try to read every- 
thing he can find. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HARD-MONEY Issue—ADMINISTRATION A- 
CUSED oF TRYING To Ban INVESTIGATION OF 
TIGHT Creptr Pouicy 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

One of the most intriguing behind-the- 
scenes battles for years is now being waged 
by the Eisenhower administration to prevent 
a congressional investigation of monetary 
policy and Federal financial institutions. 

Such an inquiry would explore, among 
other matters, the hard- or tight-money 
policy of the administration about which 
Congress is recelying so many complaints. 
They come pouring in from small business, 
farmers, veterans who want to build homes, 
real-estate men, and others whose operations 
have been curtailed by the boost in interest 
rates all along the line which the adminis- 
tration has encouraged to curb inflation. 

The resultant tight money policy also has 
depressed the value of Government savings 
bonds in which so many millions of persons 
of small means have invested—to the point, 
in fact, where the Treasury recently recom- 
mended an increase in interest from 3 to 314 
percent over 10 years on savings bonds to 
make them a more attractive investment, 
The House Ways and Means Committee has 
Just approved a bill for that purpose. 

Instead of a congressional investigation of 
monetary policy and Government financial 
institutions, the Eisenhower administration 
favors an investigation into the nature, per- 
ſormance and adequacy of our financial sys- 
tem by a commission of able and qualified 
citizens, as President Eisenhower described 
the aim in his annual message to Congress 
January 10. 

He did not, however, head off the move for 
a congressional investigation, as was hoped. 
For Speaker of the House Rar RUN, of Texas, 
promptly announced his support of a House 
investigation as outlined in a resolution in- 
troduced by Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Democrat, of Texas, which would authorize 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee to do the job. 
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But the administration, with the backing 
of powerful financial interests, did not let 
up; in fact, redoubled its efforts. 

Currently these are concentrated on the 
Rules Committee, which in recent years arro- 
gated to itself life and death powers over 
legislation, though It is supposed to be merely 
a procedural committee to arrange for con- 
sideration on the floor of bills approved by 
legislative committees. 

In the present case the administration has 
found a friend at court in its chairman, the 
veteran Representative Howarp W. SMITH 
of Virginia, a very conservative southerner 
who has been cooperative with Republicans 
for years in the famous southern Democratic- 
Republican coalition that has often wrecked 
the plans of liberal Democrats. He kept 
the Patman resolution for a congressional 
investigation waiting for a long time. 

Finally it was brought up for discussion 
this week and we saw how Chairman SMITH 
was still cooperative with the administra- 
tion. By arrangement between high admin- 
istration officials, on the one hand, and him- 
self and Republicans who oppose the Pat- 
man resolution, on the other, two witnesses 
from outside were permitted to appear and 
argue against the Patman resolution and for 
the administration's proposal for an outside 
inqulry. 5 

These two—Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury W. Randolph Burgess and Frazer B. 
Wilde, of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment—were the first outside witnesses 
in 10 years to appear before the Rules Com- 
mittee which usually confines witnesses to 
Members of Congress directly concerned with 
legislation. 

In reply to Mr. Burgess’ contention that 
a House investigation would be biased, Rep- 
resentative Parman pointed out in a speech 
to the House that Burgess had praised two 
previous congressional investigations into 
money and monetary policy as most impres- 
sive and said their reports educated public 
opinion. 

Representative PATMAN said those advocat- 
ing an outside investigation want a banker- 
guided study. A congressional investigation, 
he insisted, would be better able to get all 
the facts from all parties and all sides. 
Delving back into the past, he said he found 
precedents favor a congressional inquiry. 

One reason the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is trying to get the Patman resolution 
sidetracked in the Rules Committee is that 
it fears a number of Republicans would de- 
sert the administration and vote for a con- 
gressional investigation If the Patman reso- 
lution got to the floor. This is because of 
the many complaints from constituents 
about hardships due to high interest rates. 

If the administration could get on its 
side another southern Democrat on the com- 
mittee, Representative WILLIAM M. COLMER, 
of Mississippi, as well as Chairman SMITH, 
to join the four Republicans to vote against 
the Patman resolution, that would produce 
a 6-to-6 tie and a stalemate that would keep 
the Patman resolution bottled up. The 
committee consists of 8 Democrats and 4 
Republicans, 

A showdown is expected soon. 


Obvious Peril to Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
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torial entitled “Obvious Peril to Democ- 
racy,” from the March 8, 1957, issue of 
the Macon (Ga.) News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OBVIOUS PERIL TO Democracy 


Georgians have been following the fate of 
United States Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell's civil-rights bills with an interest 
which is matched only by apprehension. 
Many southerners have appeared at hearings 
in opposition to these proposals, and Senator 
Taumance, of Georgia, and Charles J. Bloch, 
a Macon attorney, made particularly note- 
worthy statements. 

In brief, the legislation being considered 
would: 

Create a Federal commission to protect the 
civil rights of citizens, with power to subpena 
persons and records and to investigate claims 
of discrimination. 

Empower the Attorney General to bring 
lawsuits for recovery of damages for discrimi- 
nation, the expenses of the litigation to be 
paid by taxpayers. 

Permit pronouncement of prison sentences 
without jury trial. 

Authorize accusation and conviction not 
only for committing discriminatory acts, but 
for mere intent to commit such acts. 

How can any intelligent person fail to see 
the perils of freedom and self-government in 
such bills? Yet, despite the recognized fact 
that discrimination is practiced in greater or 
lesser degree in every part of the country, 
only the South is outspoken in defending the 
Nation against these encroachments on de- 
mocracy. 

There is good reason to suspect that the 
national lawmakers from other sections of 
the country may on the one hand be so in- 
trigued by the expression civil rights that 
they close their eyes to the obvious dangers, 
or on the other hand see clearly and with 
dismay the inequities of the bills but feel 
they must ignore their consciences and go 
along with this flagrant bid for Negro votes. 

Mr. Bloch’s testimony before a House sub- 
committee was calm and well reasoned. He 
traced the historical background of the pres- 
ent controversy and based his arguments on 
adherence to constitutional principles. His 
remarks were so impressive in one session 
that the chairman lifted the rule against 
applause, 

Discussing the crumbling of the principles 
of constitutional law, Mr. Bloch asked for 
the South: “Are we supposed to supinely 
submit. I say No—that we have the right 
to use every constitutional, legal means to 
demonstrate to Congress and the courts that 
these decisions are constitutionally wrong. 

“We have just as much right to try to dem- 
onstrate to the Congress and the courts that 
Brown v. Board of Topeka is wrong as other 
people had to try to demonstrate that Plessy 
v. Ferguson was wrong.” 

(Brown v. Board of Topeka was the historic 
Case which resulted in the public school de- 
segregation decision of 1954 and Plessy, v. 
Ferguson was the historic case resulting in 
the “separate but equal” opinion of 1896.) 

Senator TaLMapoe’s argument that the pro- 
posed legislation is not only unnecessary, but 
would also be duplicative of and perhaps in 
direct conflict with the United States Con- 
stitution must surely have raised doubts even 
in the minds of northern Congressmen at 
the hearing. è 

"What rights would you protect which 
already are not guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights?” asked TALMADGE, 
“Are new rights to be created? If so, what 
rights?” 

Continuing, the junior Senator from 
Georgia asked why it was necessary to create 
a commission to do what State and Federal 
courts are already empowered to do, and 
what procedures for redress in cases of civil- 
rights violations would be submitted in lieu 
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of those already established by the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. 

Senator Taub quite rightly pointed out 
that any person—regardless of race, color. 
creed, previous condition of servitude, or 
place of residence—is fully protected in the 
enjoyment of his civil rights and has avail- 
able to him immediate remedies in the event 
those rights are circumscribed or violated 
in any degree. 

In the Senator's view, and in the view of 
the South, the protection of the civil rights 
of United States citizens lies not in the en- 
actment of a welter of confusing, contra- 
dictory, and possibly unconstitutional laws 
but rather in a strict adherence to the con- 
stitutional guaranties, processes and prohibi- 
tions which are already the law of the land 
and which, without question, are adequate to 
meet every requirement of those who are con- 
cerned about’ protecting the rights of the 
American people. 


No Inferences, Please 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. COLMER.. Mr. Speaker, another 
indication of the ultraliberalism of the 
present United States Supreme Court i5 
evidenced by an editorial which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Evening 
Star, Washington, D. C. 

With tongue in cheek, the editor of 
this respected newspaper calls attention 
to this fact in the following editorial: 

No INFERENCES, PLEASE 


District Attorney William M. Langley, of 
Portland, Oreg., has taken refuge in the fiftD 
amendment in his appearance before the 
McClellan committee. 

On the ground that truthful answers 
might tend to incriminate him, Mr. Langley 
has refused to say whether he was involved 
with mobsters and officials of the Teamsters - 
Union in the Portland rackets. He did say 
that he presumed he had taken an oath to 
uphold the laws, but he invoked the fifth 
amendment when asked whether he lived UP 
to his oath. 

We do not know what the people of Port- 
land, who elected Mr, Langley, think about 
all this. It is possible, however, that they are 
wondering whether they made a mistake in 
selecting as their district attorney a man 
who will not say, for fear of self-incrimina- 
tion, whether he is a crook who has been 
mixed up in his home city's vice. 

If any such thought is running through 
the minds of the Portland voters we feel 
duty-bound to admonish them against draw- 
ing unfavorable inferences from Mr. Lang- 
ley’s reluctance to tell the truth, And this 
is not some ridiculous idea that we have 
dreamed up; we are merely repeating what 
the Supreme Court has sald, In a 5 to 4 
ruling last April, with Justice Clark speaking 
for the majority, the Court said in emphatic 
terms: We must condemn the practice 
imputing a sinister meaning to the exercise 
of a person's constitutional right under the 
fifth amendment. * * *" 

In case the Portland voters don't quite fol- 
low this, it means that if Mr. Langley should 
run for district attorney again they are to 
mark their ballots without drawing any un- 
favorable inferences from Mr. Langley’s re- 
fusal to tell the McClellan committee wneth- 
er he is an honest or a dishonest law-enforce- 
ment official, 
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State Department Rejects Dominican Ex- 
planation of Disappearance of American 
Pilot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


4 OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the complete text of the 
note sent by the State Department to 
the Dominican Republic on March 16, 
1957, relating to the Gerry Murphy case: 

The Embassy of the United States pre- 
sents its compliments to the Department of 
State for Foreign Affairs and Worship of 
the Dominican Republic and has the honor 
to acknowledge the Department's note No. 
8351 of February 9, 1957, transmitting’ the 
following documents in connection with the 
disappearance of Gerald Lester Murphy: 

1. Report by the Attorney General of the 
Dominican Republic. 

2. Photostats of the suicide note attrib- 
uted to Octavio de la Maza, accompanied by 
Photostats of known specimens of his hand- 
Writing, 

3. Analysis of the de la Maza suicide note 
by Professor Manuel Ferrandis Torres, of the 
University of Madrid, concluding that the 
de la Maza suicide note is authentic. 

4. Final disposition of the Murphy case 
by the examining magistrate concluding 
that he wns murdered by de la Maza and 
must be presumed dead. 

5. Final disposition of the de la Maza case 
by the examining magistrate concluding that 
» he committed suicide after having mur- 
dered Murphy. 

8. Interrogations by the examining magis- 
trate in connection with the Murphy and 
de la Maza cases, 

7. Miscellaneous reports related to the 
Murphy and de la Maza cases, including the 
Medico-legal and autopsy reports on de la 


From an examination of these documents 
and other evidence, this Government has 
Concluded that if the specimens of hand- 
Writing submitted by the Dominican author- 
ities as being of de la Maza are actually 
his, then the suicide note was not written 
by de la Maza. 

Furthermore, this examination reveals a 
Contradiction between the report of the 
Dominican Attorney General which states 
that Murphy's “political infiuence“ in the 

inican Republic was the “object of in- 
vestigation without anything serious being 
Produced to justify it,” and other aballable 
information. Our investigations indicate 
that Murphy was well acquainted with high 

inican officials, among them the late 
Col, Salvador Cobian, and Brig. Gen. Arturo 
R. Espaillat. 

It would also appear that Murphy's in- 
come while in-the Dominican Republic must 
not have been limited to the $350 per month 
Salary which the Dominican Attorney Gen- 
eral states he earned as a copolit for the 
Dominican Aviation Co. (CDA). Our in- 
vestigations have confirmed the state- 
ments made by several American CDA pllots 
to the Dominican authorities that Murphy. 
in the words of one of them, had more 
money than the rest of us“ and that he 
Owned 2 cars, 1 in Miami and 1 in Ciudad 
Trujillo, As far as is known, Murphy 
had no income of record in the United 
States during the period of his employment 
in the Dominican Republic. 

The Government of the United States is 
Sravely concerned about the disappearance 
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of one of its citizens in the Dominican Re- 
public. It assumes that this concern is 
shared by the Dominican Government. 

In view of the foregoing observations and 
other evidence which it has developed with- 
in its domestic jurisdiction, the Govern- 
ment of the United States considers the 
case of Gerald Lester Murphy as unsolved. 
The Dominican Government is urgently re- 
quested to reopen and vigorously pursue its 
investigation of the disappearance of this 
citizen of the United States. 

EMBASSY OF THE UNTTED STATES, 

Cropap TRUJILLO, March 16, 1957. 


Fuller Answers Chamber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, since the 
4th of February, the General Education 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor has been conducting 
almost daily sessions hearing testimony 
for and against various bills authorizing 
Federal aid for school construction. 

Secretary Marion B. Folsom has sub- 
mitted data collected by the United 
States Office of Education to demonstrate 
the need for a Federal program which 
has been pointed up by a specific message 
from the President of the United States. 


The data submitted by the Secretary 
has been under attack by opponents of 
the legislation presently under consider- 
ation, with the principal ammunition 
being fired by the United States Chaniber 
of Commerce which has offered in evi- 
dence its own interpretation of the school 
facilities situation. 


The fallacies in the chamber's inter- 
pretation has been pointedly answered 
by Secretary Folsom and by Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary, Council of 
Chief State School Officers. Dr. Fuller 
publicized his answer in a letter to the 
editor of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald which was published by that 
newspaper on March 13. 

Dr. Fuller’s letter to the editor is in- 
cluded as a part of my remarks, and I 
invite my colleagues to read it carefully: 
REBUTTAL TO CHAMBER oF COMMERCE SCHOOL 

Ai Views 

Secretary Marion B. Folsom's reproach to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce for 
its barrage of misleading propaganda against 
the. school construction legislation was 
highly justified. Most members of the 
Chamber will undoubtedly be as dismayed 
as the rest of the general public that such 
violations of fair play have taken place in 
the name of their organization. 

Secretary Folsom illustrated the reasons 
for his protest mostly from one piece of 
Chamber literature, “Washington Report” 
for February. He could have used many 
others, since numerous graphs and other 
publications with no more than a part of the 
truth in obscure print have been widely dis- 
tributed. Let us analyze a single page en- 
titled “Is There a School Emergency?” 

One side is covered by a huge colored 
graph, showing that each year since 1947 
more public schools have been constructed 
than were necessary—for increased enroll- 
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ments. In the narrative on the other side 
the need for Federal assistance is portrayed 
as nonexistent, on the basis of enrollment 
increases alone, with a minor exception that 
will be discussed later. The graph, headings, 
and all but a few lines near the end give no 
hint of any other reasons to build new 
schools. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
disregards the specific purpose of the legis- 
lation, which is to eliminate the backlog of 
need accumulated through a great economic 
depression and 2 wars. Then it hides more 
than one-half of the total need for school fa- 
cilities in a cleverly designed document cer- 
tain to mislead the public. It ignores the 
overcrowding of 2,295,000 pupils in 1956 to 
which President Eisenhower referred in his 
special message requesting the legislation. 
No mention is made of schools necessitated 
by mobility of population or by the consoli- 
dation of schools. Only the few lines at the 
end mention the 840,000 pupils attending 
one-half-day sessions or the replacement of 
obsolete or unsafe schools. 

The graph carries this basic fallacy for- 
ward and the narrative adds more. In 1947, 
it says, increased enrollments required 9,500 
classrooms and 16,000 were built. 1950-51, 
comparable numbers are reported as 20,000 
and 44,000, this just before the National Sur- 
vey of School Facilities found the need to 
be 312,000 classrooms. In 1955-56 the 
Chamber found “* * * 38,500 were needed, 
67,000 were built.” The number of c’ass- 
rooms constructed in that year was 62,776— 
not 67,000. 

Then the chamber goes further, “The Office 
of Education’s most recent estimate placed 
the need for 1956-57 at 41,300: classrooms, 
69,000 were built.” The estimate of need re- 
ferred to was 159,000, not due merely to 
enrollment increases. The 69,000 referred to 
is the estimate of construction from July 1, 
1956, to June 30, 1957, so the number actu- 
ally constructed will not be known for many 
months. 

On the same page, the chamber overlooked 
the 33,750 classrooms constructed with sub- 
stantial Federal funds under Public Law 815 
since 1950, including them among the 470,000 
classrooms described as built during the past 
10 years, without Federal aid. (Some of the 
chamber's literature claims 490,000 instead 
of 470,000, but Secretary Folsom placed the 
number at 406,000.) 

Near the end of the page the chamber 
discovers 179,000 classrooms constructed over 
a period of 10 years in excess of those neces- 
Sary for increases in enrollment, and says 
these were used to absorb accumulated 
shortages and to replace obsolete buildings.” 
Thus it counts 17,900 classrooms annually 
for a decade for purposes other than increased 
enrollments, certainly a minor fraction of 
the need. (Secretary Folsom says the true 
figures are between 4,000 and 10,000.) 

Then the chamber says the crisis consists 
of the 840,000 half-day pupils, or only 2.6 
percent of the enrollment. There is no men- 
tion of the 2,295,000 pupils in overcrowded 
conditions or the need due to other factors. 

The truth is that the school construction 
necessary to bring our public-school plant 
up to par, is at least 100,000 classrooms each 
year for 4 years. Enrollment increases will 
require an average of not less than 45,000 
each year during the period. Elimination of 
overcrowding will add at least 20,000 each 
year, and this part of the program should 
be accelerated for the sake of the children 
now in school. -Replacement of obsolete fa- 
cilities makes nec another 20,000 class- 
rooms annually, and an allowance of 15,000 
for mobility of population, construction due 
to consolidations and normal replacements 
of overage facilities is conservative. 

Informed persons in the United States 
Office of Education have said that the real 
need is for 112,000 classrooms annually for 
4 years. There were 62,766 constructed last 
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year. We need a Federal assistance program 
to increase school construction at least 50 
percent without further delay. 
Eovcar FULLER, 
Executive Secretary, Coyncil of Chief 
State School Officers. 
WASHINGTON. 


Restricting News Coverage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks an 
article entitled “On Restricting News 
Coverage,” written by Thomas L. Stokes, 
and appearing in the Washington Star 
of March 14, 1957. 

In his article Mr. Stokes made one un- 
intentional error when he referred to the 
get together with President Eisen- 
hower with the four Democratic lead- 
ers of Congress.” There were 2 Republi- 
can leaders of both branches as well as 
2 Democratic leaders of both branches. 

While the following observation does 
not apply to Mr. Stokes, it is amazing 

that the approximately 90 percent of the 
newspapers of the country who supported 
President Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956 
campaigns are silent on this matter, as 
well as on other matters of public inter- 
est, in addition, many of them discolor- 
ing political news. 

The article follows: 

On RESTRICTING News COVERAGE 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

An incident at the White House this week, 
trivial perhaps in the ‘ong history of em- 
pires and republics, illuminates the growing 
tendency to restrict news coverage of current 
history of the Eisenhower administration 
and its chief figure. 

Oldtimers, at least, are getting irked. 
They can remember more free days, and not 
too far in the past, when Government was 
conducted in the fashion of a republic 
and not an empire. But for the incident— 

President Eisenhower was having a get- 
together late in the afternoon in the White 
House, itself—the mansion—with the four 
Democratic leaders of Congress. As is cus- 
tomary in such cases, newspapermen left 
their usual stations in the lobby and press 
room of the Executive Offices and gathered 
in front of the White House, where the cars 
of the visitors were parked, so they could 
interview the leaders when they left. While 
they waited, a butler came out anc talked to 
the drivers of the limousines. Immediately 
they sped away down the drive. 

When the newspapermen returned to the 
Executive Offices, they found out that the 
congressional leaders had left by a back 
gate. James Hagerty, the President’s press 
socretary who has become so much more 
than that, said it was he who had arranged 
for the visitors to use the gate by which 
they avoided the newspaper reporters and 
had sent word to the drivers. Then he added 
that the reporters had not been authorized 
to wait near the front porch. 

Authorized. 


Among the reporters thus duped were some 


who through the years have spent hours 
about the front porch of the White House, 
by day and by night, waiting for conferences 
of one sort and another in the White House, 
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itself, to break up, and then interviewed the 
participants as they were leaving. 

Newspapermen needed no authority. No- 
body ever questioned our right—not even 
in wartime, so long as we had our regular 
credentials. 

Still remembered by some of us were the 
night meetings at the beginning of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration con- 
cerned with ways to check the depression 
which gripped the country when President 
Roosevelt took over from Herbert Hoover, 

Night after night we stood outside the 
White House as the new President conferred 
with Treasury officials and Members of Con- 
gress, initially over measures to salvage the 
totering bank structure, later over many 
other measures to rescue the Nation from 
its worst depression. One night is more vivid 
than others, perhaps because somehow it 
reflected the lifting of the spirits of all of 
us under the tremendous drive and optimism 
of the new President. 

As we waited, it began to rain, a cold 
March rain, A friendly police officer invited 
us up on the porch where we had shelter. 
Presently out of the White House came an 
old friend to join us, an ex-newspaperman, 
Marvin McIntyre, one of President Roose- 
velt's secretaries. Mac loved to harmonize. 
His favorite song was Home on the Range. 
He gave us the key and our chorus, rich and 
strong and not a little raucous, filled the 
rain-drenched air as we huddled together, 
arms across each other’s shoulders, there on 
the front porch of the White House. 

No one had authorized that. 

Then there was the gloomy tragedy of the 
day of infamy when the Japs struck at Péarl 
Harbor. We stood outside the White House 
then for hours, grabbing for every scrap of 
news. 

No one had authorized that. 

Memory in this reporter's case goes much 
further back, back to a night when some 
of us waited outside 18185 the breakup of a 
dinner that President Harding was giving to 
Judge Elbert Gary, of United States Steel, 
and Charles Schwab, of Bethlehem, and other 
steel magnates to talk over abolishing the 
12-hour day then in effect in the steel in- 
dustry. After it was over President Harding 
came out and invited us into the White 
House. He stod there while Judge Gary gave 
us a statement about the dinner conference. 

There was one President, incidentally, who 
had a fondness for that front porch. One 
day, soon after Calvin Coolidge had moved 
into the White House after the death of 
President Harding, he was found sitting on 
that front porch by a Secret Service man. 
The latter politely informed the President 
that it was customary for Presidents to sit 
on the back porch overlooking the grounds 
and the Ellipse where, there was privacy. 

“I like to sit here where I can watch the 
streetcars go by,” the President replied. 

So do we, Jim Hagerty. 


Wake of the Farm Bloc 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I submit the following article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of March 16, 1957: 

WAKE or THE Farm BLOC 

The defeat of all the corn legislation in 

the House will come close to taking the prize 
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in the present session for legislative 
botchery. At least two reasonable measures 
to keep corn under control this year were 
advanced with administration support; both 
went down to defeat because the House 
Agriculture Committee insisted on promot- 
ing a scheme which would have opened the 
Treasury to outlandish subsidy demands for 
feed grains. Of course, the representatives 
of consumers in the large cities, Democrats 
and Republicans alike, arose in revolt. For 
this the shortsighted majority of the Agri- 
culture Committee has only itself to blame. 

Chairman Cool says that so far as he is 
concerned “the corn legislation is not a dead 
item.“ But by the time he patches up an 
acceptable compromise, if indeed any such 
compromise is now possible with the farm 
bloc split asunder, cornfields are likely to be 
seeded and sprouting. The one chance of 
inducing the vast majority of farmers to 
curtail their corn planting this year was to 
pass early in the session a simple measure 
enlarging quotas or giving individual 
farmers a chance to choose the larger quotas 
and lower price supports as against the 
smaller quotas and higher supports which 
are now available hut which are also gen- 
erally unacceptable. These opportunities 
have been missed, and it is not surprising 
that Representative ANDRESEN referred to 
the action of the House as the wake of the 
farm bloc.” 


To Amend the Legislative Reorgarization 
Act of 1946 To Provide for More 
Effective Evaluation of the Fiscal 
Requirements of the Executive Agen- 
cies of the Government of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


. Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, now, 
when the Members of the Congress are 
more awakened to the gravity of our 
financial situation than at any time in 
the past quarter of-a century, it is most 
appropriate that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, primarily responsible under 
the Constitution for taxation and appro- 
priations, take some action to get our 
house in order. 

It is past time for the Congress to re- 
vise its outmoded machinery. 

In this age of alltime high taxes and ð 
record peacetime appropriations, our 
committees, and particularly the Appro- 
priations Committees, responsible for ap- 
propriating the taxpayers’ money, are 
substantially equipped for the job as they 
were 35 years ago when the appropria- 
tions and taxes were nominal—under $5 
billion. 

Our Appropriations Committees in 
both the House and the Senate are at the 
mercy of the executive department. 
They are forced, because of their limited 
knowledge of the subject matter, to 
largely take the recommendations of the 
executive department. This is primarily 
due to the fact that they are not 
equipped with the necessary tools to do 
the job. This is no fault of the Appro- 
priations Committees, It is due to the 
failure of the Congress to provide them 
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with the necessary tools with which to 
work. 

For instance, the President has a 
Budget Commission with approximately 
500 employees, all experts in their sev- 
eral fields. On the other hand, the Ap- 
propriations Committees have only a 
handful on their staffs. There is urgent 
need for these committees to be equipped 
with an adequate staff of experts. If this 
Staff is wisely chosen the committee will 
be in position to have equal knowledge 
with the President’s Budget Bureau of 
the needs of the various departments. 
Then and not until then will the Con- 
gress be able to withstand and defeat 
unnecessary demands from the various 
bureaus of the Government for appro- 
priations of the taxpayers’ money. 

For several years now the able Sen- 
ator from Arkansas {Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
and I have introduced and worked for 
legislation which would provide for, first, 
a joint legislative committee on the 
budget from the two Committees on Ap- 
Propriations of the House and the Sen- 
ate; and, second, the creation of an ade- 
quate staff for the joint committee. 

This joint committee on the budget 
would function largely and generally in 
the same manner that the joint Commit- 
tee on Revenue now functions. Iam sure 
that all Members of the Congress are in 
aceord with the splendid job that that 
Committee has done and is doing. 

Twice in recent years the Senate has 
Passed Senator McCLELLAN’s bill. 

In 1952 the House by a narrow margin 
of 16 votes defeated my bill. In the last 
Congress the Senate unanimously passéd 
this bill. 

On March 14 last Senator MCCLELLAN, 
on behalf of himself and 61 other Sen- 
ators, reintroduced his bill (S. 1585). 
Those Senators joining with Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN are as follows: Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BEALL, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Bricker, Mr. 
Brees, Mr. Buss, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. 
CAPEHART, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. 
Case of New Jersey, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
CxurcH, Mr. Curtis, Mr. DouGtas, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. Ervin, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GREEN, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr.. Javits, Mr. JENNER, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. Kerav- 
VER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Lausch, Mr. 
Macnuson, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. Martin of Iowa, Mr. Martin of 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. MON- 
RONEY, Mr. Morse, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
Murr, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
PAYNE, Mr. PurTELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, 
Mr. Smit of New Jersey, Mr. SPARKMAN, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr. WILEY, Mr. WILLIAMs, and 
Mr. Younc. 

This majority of the Members of the 
Senate insures the passage of the bill 
by the Senate at this session. 

In a few days the Committee on Rules 
will conduct hearings on my bill (H. R. 
2416) and I am yery much in hopes that 
the Committee on Rules will report this 
bill and that the House will pass it so 
that the Congress can then intelligently 
approach this momentous problem of 
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cutting down of governmental expendi- 
tures and thereby give the solely pressed 
taxpayers some much desired and needed 
tax relief. 

Mr. Speaker, I might add that the 
principle argument used to defeat my 
bill in the 82d Congress was that if such 
a joint committee were set up, it would 
be dominated by the other body. This 
is absurd. However, to meet this argu- 
ment, I have provided in my bill that 
9 Members of the House as against 7 
Members of the Senate constitute the 
joint committee and, further, that since 
the House is constitutionally responsible 
for the initiation of appropriations and 
revenue, the chairmanship of the joint 
committee remain in the House. I have 
reason to believe that the Senate, in 
order to get this desired improvement 
in our fiscal policy, will be agreeable to 
this disproportionate representation. 


Hells Canyon: Maximum Power at 
Minimum Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to invite the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to an editorial pub- 
lished in the Medford Mail Tribune of 
March 10, 1957, commenting on the 
manner in which the present adminis- 
tration is dragging its feet on the Hells 
Canyon issue. 

The West is keenly aware of the his- 
toric decision to be met by us. Watch- 
ing to see whether we favor ample and 
inexpensive power in the Pacific North- 
west for industry, for defense, for agri- 
culture, or for halfhearted, wasteful 
and incomplete use of our natural 
wealth. 

I commend this editorial by the dis- 
tinguished Robert W. Ruhl, editor of the 
Medford Mail Tribune, Oregon's Pulitzer 
prize-winning newspaper: 

War Arr We Warring For? 

As memorials to Congress by the State 
legislature are seldom important, so the 
defeat of the Hells Canyon memorial by 
one vote was not so important. 

But as a party voting index it was sig- 
nificant. Every Republican voted against 
this approval of public power on the Snake, 
and every Democrat voted for. 

As the Democrats have a majority in the 
House naturally the memorial passed by a 
comfortable total there. But with a 50-50 
party division in the Senate the result was 
a tie, 15 to 15, with the measure defeated 
because it failed to get the necessary 16 
count by 1 vote. 

This makes it reasonably clear that if the 
people of Oregon wish to get authorized Fed- 
eral power projects finished, or any new ones 
started, they better vote Democratic. 

We grant Hells Canyon has become ex- 
tremely controversial politically but the de- 
bate over this memorial plainly demon- 
strated that in this field the Republicans 
have learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 
All the old cliches about the evils of public 
power from the standpoint of our cherished 
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American way of life were brought from the 
moth balls, shined up and fired at the op- 
position, with all the exaggerated salemnity 
of a firing squad delivering a salute to the 
unknown soldier. 

As usual an entirely false picture of the 
public versus private power issue was pre- 
sented, although the record of every Federal 
multiple-power project from TVA, Tennessee, 
to Bonneville, Oregon, refutes this. 

It was claimed, for example, that if a high 
Federal dam was constructed on the Snake 
as recommended by the United States Army 
engineers, in place of the three small dams 
by the Idaho Power Co., not only would it 
cost the American taxpayers six or seven 
hundred millions, but the same taxpayers 
would lose a million dollars a year in taxes, 
and after all was said and done, the Idaho 
company project would, quote: “benefit Ore- 
gon and the Pacific Northwest almost as 
much as the high dam.” There is another 
prize-winning understatement. 

The only trouble with this argument is 
“it just ain't so.” 

Even the official examiner for the Federal 
Power Commission in an official report that 
was never overruled, declared a! Fed- 
eral dam would be dollar for dollar the better 
investment and more nearly ideal develop- 
ment of the Middle Snake. 

Why this decision was not accepted and 
followed by the FPC has never been made 
clear. The reason given by one official in 
Washington was that Congress would never 
vote for another Federal project in the West, 
so why authorize it. But only a short time 
later the Congress not only did so vote au- 
thorizing the upper Colorado project but at 
far greater cost to the American taxpayers, 
for whom the Grand Old Party has such 
strong sympathies, whenever Hells Canyon is 
the issue. : 

But just what does this expense in in- 
creased taxes and woeful loss in taxes to 
local governments add up to when a multi- 
ple-project idea is adopted as it was, for 
example, at TVA on the Tennessee River? 

In the first place the project is self-liqul- 
dating. 

Every penny advanced by the Government 
is over a period of years returned to the 
Government through the sale and distribu- 
tion of power, not directly to the consumer 
but through local cooperative distributing 
systems, and always at a low and reasonable 
cost. s 
In other words through a couple of gen- 
erations such a project doesn't cost the tax- 
payers of tħe country one red cent. 

Moreover at the end of that period, the 
Government—that is the people of the coun- 
try—own an extremely profitable and ex- 
tensive light and power system, the services 
of which they get indefinitely at a minimum 
charge. Does that promote the public wel- 
fare or doesn't it? 

As for the much-advertised loss in taxes 
which the Idaho Power company, for ex- 
ample, would pay, if given the green light, 
is there anyone in the audience so naive 
they believe the company would pay these 
taxes? F 

Of course, as everyone knows. they 
wouldn't. They would merely add the tax 
costs to their rates, and as always the con- 
sumers would pay via the nostrils. 

And there one comes to the crux of the 
entire problem. 

Not only is it a question of getting more 
power—the maximum—but getting cheaper 
power—the minimum. 

And we don't believe there are many who 
would deny that there is the crying need 
of the people of Oregon and the people of 
the Northwest. 

Finally there is the multiple purpose item 
in the Federal project that by the nature 
of things, and our established financial sys- 
tem can't be included in any private power 
development, 
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Again taking the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority as an example, such a trustworthy 
and conservative news commentator as 
Marquis Childs, in the equally trustworthy 
and conservative Oregonian, recently stated 
that in the matter of flocd control alone, this 
Federal TVA development on the Tennessee 
River saved one city—Chattanooga—in the 
recent floods an estimated $65 million. 

Of course there would not be a similar flood 
danger on the Snake but there would be on 
the Columbia, and on both there would be 
material, collateral benefits in the area of 
water storage, navigation, and Irrigation. 

In short, we can think of no better 
summing up on this issue of public against 
private power on the Snake or elsewhere than 
to quote the official examiner of the Federal 
Power Commission when, after a thorough 
examination of all items involved, declared 
in his official report: A 

“The high dam would be dollar for dollar 
the better investment and the more ideal de- 
velopment of the Middle Snake.” 

Why then don't we have it? What are we 
wating for? 

That, we believe, is the $64,000 question for 
the present administration to answer. 


Public Wants Federal School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause an editorial appearing in a recent 
issue of the Des Moines, Iowa, Register, 
summarizes a Gallup poll with respect 
the public’s feeling toward Federal aid 
to education, and because this poll will 
reflect the opinions of many people in 
Iowa, I ask consent to have it printed in 
the Appendix of the Reconp. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Pune WANTS FEDERAL SCHOOL AID 

An astounding unanimity of opinion on 
the issue of Federal aid for school construc- 
tion has been reported by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. This Gallup poll 
shows that 76 percent of the public now 
favors Federal aid to help bulld new public 
schools. Only 19 percent oppose and only 
5 percent have no cpinion on this issue. 

Congress has a clear mandate to approve 
a bill at this session. A squapble between 
Democrats and Republicans—both professing 
to favor Federal aid—and the desegregation 
issue prevented action at the last session. 
Both parties and both presidential candi- 
dates advocated Federal aid in the 1956 elec- 
tion campaign. 

The segregation issue should not be per- 
mitted to block action at this session. Rep- 
resentative Apam Powerit, Democrat, New 
York, again wants an amendment which 
would exclude aid to school distriets which 
Maintain segregation. Approval of the 
amendment means defeat of the bill because 
of the views of southerners. 

But approval of the amendment would 
not speed desegregation in any way. Nor 
would defeat of the amendment mean coun- 
tenancing defiance of the Supreme Court’s 
finding that Negroes are entitled to equal 
educational opportunities in public schools, 
The Issues are £>parate. 

Opponents of Federal school aid contend 
such a program may lead to Federal control 
of education. The Gallup Poll shows that 
either the public doesn't oppose Federal con- 
trol of education or doesn’t think the danger 
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exists in this proposed legislation. We think 
the public does cherish local and State con- 
trol of education—but it doesn't see the peril 
of Federal dictation in this particular legis- 
lation. We agree. 

There's no reason why United States as- 


_Sistance in building schoolhouses should 


bring about Federal control of education. 
The experience with Federal aid in voca- 
tional, agricultural and special education 
fields—as well as Federal aid in such fields 
as highway construction—has indicated that 
Federal dictation doesn't necessarily follow 
Federal assistance, The experience in most 
of these programs might indicate, however, 
that once Federal aid is started it isn't likely 
to be discontinued. It’s more likely to be 
expanded. s 

We think President Etrenhower is wise to 
Insist upon these provisions in school-aid 
legislation: (1) That the program of aid be 
limited to a definite perlod—the time it takes 
to catch up on the emergency needs of more 
classrooms; (2) that the ald be distributed— 
not on a handout basis of just the number 
of school-age students in each State—on the 
basis of varying needs In States and their 
ability to meet the needs; (3) that the ald be 
restricted to construction of Classrooms. 

With such a program, we don't see any 
peril of Federal control of education. 


Views of a South Dakota Rancher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HOW. E. Y. BERRY 
or SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a portion of a letter I have 
just received from P. J. Cook, of Castle 
Rock, S. Dak. 

This man is a rancher out on the prai- 
ries of western South Dakota who, be- 


_cause of his business and his calling, has 


an opportunity to live a little closer to 
nature and a little closer to the problems 
of everyday life. This man is not only 
wrestling with the problems of making a 
living, but is a student of government 
and of national affairs. His thinking is 
worth the time of every Member to read 
and ponder. A part of his letter is as 
follows: 

I would like to briefly explain a few of my 
views. While the average citizen does not 
understand the processes of legislation it 
esems to me that the only way we can make 
democracy effective is to have an informed 
citizenry and your letters from Washington 
help to do that. One of the greatest needs 
of this day is tax relief and the truth of the 
statement that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy” is becoming more evident. 
Some informed sources say that our Govern- 
ment can cut enough off nondefense ex- 
penditures to justify a tax cut. (No think- 
ing person would want to weaken our de- 
fense.) Yet news dispatches from Wash- 
ington and also your letter indicate the 
budget for the coming fiscal period is around 
$72 billion and the highest Eisenhower had 
submitted to Congress tn his 4 years in office 
and higher than any peacetime budget ever 
offered by former President Truman; we all 
thought Truman was a spendthrift but it 
may turn out that he was a piker in this 
respect. The explanation given by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey was that 
everybody has been looking to the Govern- 
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ment for more and more, This philosopy 
of getting something for nothing is becom- 
ing more prevelant and does not conform to 
truth and honesty. The Government can- 
not give to the people what they have not 
already taken from them—this basic fact is 
elementary and fundamental and while all 
Congressmen should be aware of this it seems 
some have a tendency to place this truth 
in the back of their minds when it comes to 
more appropriations and more taxes. The 
present high taxes are killing any incen- 
tive to work harder and produce better prod- 
ucts and are very near reaching the break- 
ing point and this trend follows right down 
to the State and county level. I realize fully 
how complicated things can get when every- 
one seems to be clamoring for this and that 
and the Government trying to satisfy every- 
one. Federal aid in any form is nothing 
more or less than taxes collected from all 
the people in the United States and re- 
channeled back to the various States and 
cities for use in their own particular lo- 
cality with a certain amount of loss in the 
process which some call overhead and ad- 
ministration. Finally, the labor unions have 
at present an unrestricted concentration of 
power and have shown gross irresponsibility 
in managing their affairs and should have 
their wings clipped before the results of their 
actions seriously affect every individual in 
this Nation. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion being granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I would like to have in- 
cluded two editorials in connection with 
the great feast of St. Patrick on yester- 
day. The first editorial is from the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union of March 16, 
and the second from the New York Sun- 
day Times of March 17: 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union of 
March 16, 1957] 


Sr. PATRICK'S DAY 


It may be significant that St. Patrick, 
though he loved the Irish, was not, according 
to the available authorities, born in Ireland. 
In this he resembles most of the rest of us. 
But the Irish took St. Patrick to their hearts 
and he took them to his heart. There was 
warmth in him and warmth in them, and the 
combination has made St. Patrick’s Day 
something more than was originally contem- 
plated. 

The Irish haven't lost their saint, but a 
lot of other people have taken him on, people 
of many races and people of more than one 
religion. When the bands come along piay- 
ing Killarney or the Kerry Dances, when the 
green badges flower in the early spring, who 
is there who doesn't want to cheer for the 
good and great man? 

We may ask ourselves why St. Patrick has 
attained this position, and there may be 
any number of answers. He was serious, but 
the Irish made him gay, too. He was a cru- 
sader who wouldn't put up with paganism or 
any sort of wrong-doing, but he was human 
and understanding, too. The personality of 
him comes down the centuries, cheerful and 
lovable, and one believes he would have en- 
joyed the parade and the music and the sight 
of people having a good time. We like to 
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think that the Irish are generously willing 
to share their day and their saint. 


[Prom the New York Times of March 17, 
1957] 


Visrror From DUBLIN 


Tradition has it that St. Patrick expelled 
Snakes from Ireland. For that and other 
Valiant deeds, March 17 has been celebrated 
as. St. Patrick's Day in this country since 
Well before the founding of our Republic. 
And nowhere has St. Patrick's Day been cele- 
more joyously than here in New York, 
Where the Irish and those of Irish ancestry 
Play so large and honorable a role in the 
City’s lite. 

This year's 2-day celebration of St. Pat- 
Tlek’s Day Is a particularly joyous and mem- 
drable event because the Lord Mayor of Dub- 

Robert Briscoe, will be participating. 
Any Lord Mayor of Dublin would be a wel- 
Come guest here, but Mr. Briscoe is in a 
Sense.doubly welcome. As Irish as the shil- 

laghs he brought with him, he is also a 
Jew and thus personally incarnates the union 
Of two of the great groups which make up 

city’s cosmopolitan population. 

In welcoming our distinguished guest from 
Dublin, we pay tribute really to the founda- 
tion stone of the miracle of America, and 
Particularly of the miracle of New York 

We are a community of the most di- 

origins. Our ancestors came from 
Y lands and from many cultures. We 
li Pp God in many different ways. Yet we 
tay together here in peace, friendship, and 
utual . Lord Mayor Briscoe's pres- 
ence today reminds us that in Dublin as well 
as in New York the snakes of intolerance 
ve been dealt with as they should be, and 
With that reminder we may all join our 
fellow citizens in celebrating this par- 

ly happy St. Patrick’s Day. 


How Much Is $72 Billion? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


to . LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
fall to the attention of the House an 
drin published in the Nashville 

enn.) Banner of March 16, 1957, en- 


titled “How Much Is $72 Billion?” 


e editorial is timely and I hope the 
Tship of the House will read it: 
How Muca Is $72 BILION? 
how much is $72 billion—approxi- 
tely the proposed Federal budget for the 
g fiscal year—in understandable terms? 
ot ding to the family economics bureau 
72 orthwestern National Life Insurance Co., 
éi billion would make a stack of $10 bills 
5 miles high. 
t would pay the combined wages of a 
milton Manufacturing workers, at present 
1 Wage rates, for 17 years. 
t is nearly 2½ times our farmers’ total 
receipts for all the produce of Ameri- 
Te u culture in 1956. 
Un is approximately twice as much as the 
War T. States Government spent for World 


Just 
mn 


Tt is more than one-fifth of our present 
national income. 2 

t is $1,100 per American worker. 

t is $1,700 per American family. 
7 $72 Dillion in a year means 
das ding $137,000 a minute for 24 hours a 
y for 7 days a week for 52 weeks. 
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The Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress are being deluged with let- 
ters from their constituents who are 
demanding a drastic cut in the $71.8 
billion Federal budget. While there can 
be no question that these protests are 
justified, the American people them- 
selves must realize that selfishness must 
give way to the general good. We must 
be Americans—we must not try to serve 
our own personal selfish interests. 
Whether we like it or not, the programs 
which were initiated under previous ad- 
ministrations—and which have built the 
Federal Government to the gigantic size 
it is today—will continue to require a 
greater outlay of money as time goes by. 
The Federal Government cannot keep 
taking the rights and powers formerly 
held by the States, without assuming the 
responsibility of paying for them. 

With Congressmen having to face re- 
election every 2 years, Members of Con- 
gress are reluctant to vote against pro- 
grams which their constituency advo- 
cates. It is apparent in the country 
today that any measure that helps a 
group of individuals finds that group in 
fayor of such legislation—even when 
they should know it is detrimental to the 
best interest of all Americans. Before 
any tax relief comes for the American 
people, there must be a real awakening 
to the dangers inherent in this situation. 
Pressure groups will have to be told they 
are trying to serve only a particular 
group which may have selfish interests 
at heart. And, Members of Congress 
must be able to withstand these pressure 
groups. 

When we compare the expenditures 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954, 
with the increases that have been made 
in those same items for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1957, we find that about 
$12.5 billion more revenue is required 
than was spent 3 years ago. Much of 
this money is needed for projects and 
policies started long before the present 
administration came into power. As 
our population increases, and expenses 
grow because prices have risen, we find 
all along the line there are more indi- 
viduals who are entitled to pensions, 
more who are retired, more children who 
attend schools and need free lunches. 
We must face the reality that we cannot 
start any new commitments involving 
Federal expenditures, unless we are pre- 
pared to foot the bills. Need I remind 
you that the deepest well will run dry? 

I have been happy to join with more 
than 60 of my Republican colleagues in 
urging that the Rules Committee give 
the House an opportunity to set some 
overall limitation on Government spend- 
ing. Let each one of us rise above being 
partisan and make it our goal during the 
Ist session, 85th Congress, to reduce the 
$71.8 billion budget, insofar as it does not 
curtail essential services, or endanger 
the security of our Government. Our 
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citizenry is aroused over the national 
debt, about the size of our Federal 
budgets, and over our ever-expanding 
Federal bureaucracy, and wel they 
should be. Perhaps if we would remem- 
ber that Lenin once said, “The easiest 
way to promote a bloodless revolution is 
for the currency of a nation to commit 
suicide,” a concerted effort will be made 
by all of us to cut the budget at every 
opportunity. The decline in the pur- 
chasing power of our dollar has been 
underway for a number of years. 


Who Should Cut Budgets? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the March 14 edition of the Commercial 
Appeal, a prominent daily newspaper 
published in Memphis, Tenn, The edi- 
torial, having to do with budget cuts, is 
very significant inasmuch as this news- 
paper supported the President in each of 
D campaigns. The editorial is as fol- 
OWS: 


Wno SHOULD Cur Bupcers? 


Democrats and Republicans in Congress are 
each anxious to appear the less liberal with 
the taxpayers" money, and hence a good deal 
of the current controversy over who should 
cut the Federal budget. 

After due allowance has been made for 
politics, however, it seems to us that House 
Democrats have the right of it in asking 
President Eisenhower to tell them where and 
how to trim the administration's original 
requests, It is the duty of the President and 
his administrators to propose and of Congress 
to dispose. \ 

Republicans, almost with one voice, accuse 
the Democrats of passing the buck, which is 
not so bad, after all, if the buck finally comes 
to rest where it belongs. President Eisen- 
hower has likewise indicated his estimates 
can be pared and it appears logical to sug- 
gest that he and his Cabinet have the re- 
sponsibility to say where reductions can best 
be made. 

In this connection it is interesting and 
pertinent to turn to comments made re- 
cently in an interview published in U. S. News 
& World Report by former Vice President 
John Nance Garner. Mr. Garner, now in his 
eighties and living in peaceful retirement at 
his home in Uvalde, Tex., had 38 years’ ex- 
perience as Representative, Speaker of the 
House, and Vice President. He agrees with 
Senator Harry F. Brun, of Virginia, that the 
answer to a reduced budget lies in less 
spending. 

Mr. Garner sald in part, after noting that 
President Eisenhower talks about inflation: 
“Now, he is the author, the final author, of 
the budget. He has a budget man, but the 
President is responsible for sending it to 
Congress. He can't get away from that. 

“Now, what he ought to have done when 
he got that budget, and he and his Cabinet 
sat around, was to tell them to go back and 
cut it down—cut it—cut it to the bone. 
Let Congress then, if necessary, do the job of 
increasing it. But he didn’t do it, He has 
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recommended more money than I believe 
Congress will give him. And it will be about 
the first time that has happened.” 

“Cactus Jack” has done a fine job of put- 
ting the gist of the matter in plain language. 


It’s a Small World, and We Mean Small 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to ask unanimous consent 
that the column of Mr. Wes Izzard, pub- 
lisher and editor, of the Amarillo Daily 
News, of Amarillo, Tex., which was 
printed in that newspaper under date of 
March. 9, 1957, be included in today's 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Mr. Izzard is 
well known throughout this country as 
an outstanding newspaperman, editor, 
commentator, columnist, and radio and 
TV executive. His-observations are al- 
ways excellent and his style of writing 
most interesting. We would like to share 
his splendid comments with others: 
It’s a SMALL WORLD, AND WE MEAN SMALL 


Ever since Columbus discovered America 
people have been saying, “It’s a small world.” 

It has never been smaller than it is today, 
and it’s getting smaller by the minute. 

A few years ago a trip to Dallas was a major 
excursion. As for Honolulu or Rio or Paris— 
well, only millionaires and adventurers went 
there; and one such trip in a lifetime was 
considered enough. 

But look at the way things are today. 
Millions of young American men have been 
to Germany or Japan or Korea as members 
of our occupation forces. Other tens of 
Shousands, many of them with their fam- 
illes, have done their stint at American bases 
in Greenland and North Africa and Arabia 
and a dozen other places. 

Out at the airport the other day we ran 

into four friends we assumed were going to 
Dallas or maybe Denver. But it turned out 
they were headed for Hawaii on a casual 
2-week holiday. 
We know of half a dozen others who have 
just’ been or are just going on Caribbean 
cruises; and we can name at least 14 Amaril- 
loans who are going to Europe as tourists 
this spring. Undoubtedly there are several 
times this number. 

Last Wednesday night in Dallas we had the 
privilege of meeting Sir Harold Caccia, the 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
and several other Britons in Her Majesty's 
foreign service. 7 

We talked about politics and the weather 
and socialized medicine, and Colonel Nasser, 
and Texas oil, and the best hotels to stop at, 
and where to get a good meal in London, and 
so on. It didn't seem in the least unusual 
for a bunch of Britishers to be sitting in a 
Dallas hotel dining room talking to a bunch 
of Texans. We all spoke the same language. 

Then Thursday night we went out to the 
Knife and Fork Club and heard Ed Tomlin- 
son, the Scripps-Howard expert on Latin 
America, tell about the industrialization of 
the southern republics, and the terrific com- 
petition among the various nations of the 
world to sell manufactured goods down there. 

Thousands of United States-built factories; 
tens of thousands of United States tech- 
nicians and salesmen, and swarms of peddlers 
from Britain, Germany, Italy, France, Japan, 
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and even China are mingling in the world’s 
biggest boom. 

People are mixing with other people every- 
where in the world. It's net a political or 
social movement, as the organized one 
worlders would have it. It’s a natural de- 
velopment of quick transportation plus free 
enterprise opportunity. 

There are no strange, 
places any more. 

You can buy a Coke in Addis Ababa or ride 
in a Ford in Jakarta. 

A Russian or an Egyptian is no more a 
curiosity to an American than a New Eng- 
lander is to a Texan. 

American boys are bringing home brides 
from every quarter of the globe. 

From now on if you want to adventure in 
strange lands among strange people, you'd 
better turn to outer space. There's no 
more mystery on this little old world of ours. 


out-of-the-way 


Parliamentary Bodies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


oF. INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Clif- 
ford B. Ward, writing in the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel, expressed some views 
concerning parliamentary bodies and the 
individuals of whom they are composed. 
Because I think he speaks truths which 
ought to be widely read, I am including 
the column with my remarks: 


This is an age of propaganda and counter- 
propaganda, pressures and counterpressures. 
Improved methods of communications have 
made it possible to step up propaganda and 
counterpropaganda, while the ease with 
which organizations can be formed has made 
it possible to step up pressures and counter- 
pressures. 

All members of our parliamentary bodies 
are constantly beseiged by highly articulate 
and usually well financed representatives 
of pressure and counterpressure groups, ex- 
cept that they must wish always always 
that the general populace was as well repre- 
sented. 

The so-called common man is a pretty 
friendless individual around any lawmaking 
bodies, except as he gets friendship, as he 
should, from some of the representatives in 
parliamentary bodies that he has selected. 
Usually the more experienced lawmakers 
have learned not to overemphasize the noise 
made in their offices by professional lobby- 
ists. They frequently remember conversa- 
tions they have had with home folks and 
vote with such conyersations in mind. 

Of course, to some extent, the lobbyists for 
and against any measure serve a useful pur- 
pose, because they accomplish the education 
of the lawmaker with respect to pending 
bills. It is almost impossible for a lawmaker 
to study with any degree of intensity any or 
all of the bills on which he is expected to act 
and the lobbyists held inform him about 
what the bills contain. Ironically, a lobbyist 
frequently accomplishes a purpose opposite 
from what he had in mind. Where he in- 
tends to convert a lawmaker to his cause, 
he sometimes loses him by reason of his 
approach, 

INTEGRITY NEEDED 

The first thing that any public official 
needs is integrity. You might be tempted to 
say that he also needs courage, but actually 
courage is a part of integrity. Probably most 
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persons want to be known for possessing in- 
tegrity, but too many of them when the 
chips are down play the role of cowards. 

Fortunately for the sake of the general 
welfare, the number of persons in Govern 
ment with a sense of integrity outnumber 
those that lack it. If this were not so, t 
country would really be in trouble. Despite 
the general conclusions people are temp 
to make about Members of Congress, 
Houses can be proud of men who vote thelr 
convictions regardless of the pressures 
brought to bear upon them. 

This country has some excellent men in 
the Senate now, and it usually has, because 
despite popular cynicism there are a lot of 
good men in the country. There are some 
people that can always be pushed around 
and there are others who quickly resent any 
attempts to push them around and stand 
firmly where they think they ought to stand- 
More than this, no one can ask, 

RELIABLE APPRAISAL 


Oddly enough, in any legislative body there 
is a pretty reliable common appraisal of abil- 
ity and honesty. The incompetent and the 
dishonest usually agree with everyone else 
on the matter of who is able and who is hon- 
est. Even crooks will say, Don't bother try- 
ing to get to him, because you can't.“ That 
is always the highest compliment any man 
can merit. 

The safety of this Nation at all times de- 
pends largely I think upon the kind of men 
who are elected to the United States Senate 
and the United States House of Representa- 
tives. The attempts of many to lessen the 
prestige of Congressman is a mistake, be- 
cause it plays into the hands of those who 
want to break down respect for all authority, 
especially authority granted by the will of 
the people and not handed down by despots 
who seize power. 


Federal Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the following 
editorial taken from the Gaffney (S. C.) 
Ledger of March 12, 1957: 

FEDERAL Taxes 

Even though we are in an inflationary 
spiral and the experts tell us that we should 
not reduce taxes, which they say would only 
add to the inflationary pressure, we canno 
refrain from commenting that Federal taxes 
are so high as to stifle initiative and expan- 
sion and constitute a threat to the prosperity 
of the Nation. 

This almost sounds like an old record, 
coming 12 years after World War II. at a time 
when some of the taxes of War II are still 
on the books. Moreover, the Korean war 


came along a few years later and Congress 


added a new set of wartime taxes, some of 
which are still in effect. . 

‘Taxes must be reduced in the near future 
or the country is going to suffer. There 15 


no reason why individuals should be taxed__ 


more than 50 percent on money they are able 
to earn. If an Individual is smart enough, 
or fortunate enough, to earn big money and 
give a dollar to the Federal Government for 
every dollar he earns, then he is paying 
enough to the Federal Government. 

He must pay local taxes, State taxes, and 


other taxes, and he must have money for 
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expansion and for use as savings, or future 
Security, and therefore it is exacting too 
much to take more than 1 out of every $2, 
even from large money earners. 
In the lower income brackets, percentages 
d be reduced accordingly. The capital 
Which is earned, if taxes are lowered, can go 
to new business ventures and create new 
ustries and new jobs. When it is paid to 
Government in taxes, the Government 
— spends it, adding to the inflationary 


i While a good case can probably be made 
or the Government maintaining high taxes, 
Case for reducing them is even better, 
they must come down in the near future 
Or the country's expansion will be adversely 
Affected. 


The Budget Battle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Press BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to have printed the 
glowing editorial from the New York 

5 Times of yesterday: 

TEE BUDGET BATTLE 
The budgetary battle this year between 
President and Congress promises to be 
Teller than usual, with each side trying to 
* the responsibility for budget- cutting 
other but with neither likely to 

e a sensational success. 

* House Appropriations Committee has 


wit, fiscal year. Doubtless the Senate 
Testore some if not all the cuts the 
tonse makes in this and other bills. All 
May end up with some more or less hap- 
regard reduction in projected spending for 
Ite 8. in response to the unquestionable pub- 
in d for a slash somewhere, somehow, 
in President's $72 billion budget, largest 
the Nation's peacetime history. 
38 cutting just for the sake of cutting Is 
ora, conducive to a balanced, reasoned, and 
rly program. The areas where political 
tance is least—foreign ald, for example— 
likely to suffer most; and yet these are 
can necessarily the areas where the Nation 
best afford to economize. Executive 
Sadership in any policy of budget-cutting 


ended by the executive, and supposedly 
Tepresenting what the executive thinks is 


the minimum expenditure required. Yet the 
enen ent has virtually invited Congress to 
this budget if it can, with the implicit 
oneeestion coming from important members 
his administration that it could be cut if 
— Were the desire to do so. But the Pres- 
thie’ is offering few concrete proposals to 
will end, simply observing that “Congress 
don have to say which one [program] they 
t want to carry out if they are going to 
big savings.” 

Of course it is true that Congress in laying 
town the law for some of the largest kinds 
du pending for farmers, for veterans, for 

blio works, and so forth—has a major re- 

bility. Of course it is true that Con- 
Breas Could (and in some respects should) 
rannge these programs, with beneficial re- 
ts for future budgets. But it is still true 
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that the President ought to lead the way. 
There was a measure of justice—mixed in, to 
be sure, with a large element of political 
buck-passing—in the House resolution the 
other day asking the President to indicate 
just where he thought “substantial reduc- 
tions” could best be made. 

Federal budget-making is or ought to be 
& reciprocal process, though Congress in re- 
cent years has lost a good deal of its power 
of effective control. One step it ought to 
take to recoup some of that control would 
be adoption of the Hoover Commission's 
recommendation for modernizing the budget 
and appropriation system. But it is still up 
to the President to set the tone and char- 
acter and direction of the budget; and if he 
thinks it can and should be cut he ought to 
say so with specific suggestions. 


That Postal Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
postal deficit, like the national debt, is 
always with us. Tribute must be paid, 
however, to the efforts of the Honorable 
Arthur E. Summerfield to wipe out that 
deficit and put his Department on a basis 
where it can pay its own way and thus 
help the Government reduce its appro- 
priations in order to balance the budget. 
In recognition of Mr. Summerfield's 
efforts, I ask to have printed in the REC- 
orp an editorial from the March 7 edi- 
tion of the Muscatine, Iowa, Journal. 
The editorial follows: 


THAT Postal DEFICIT 


Postmaster General Summerfield has ex- 
pressed serious concern—and with good rea- 
son—over his Department's deficit problem. 

The deficit will soon approximate a billion 
dollars a year, he warned, unless postage 
rates are raised to realistic levels. Indeed, 
the deficit would have passed the billion 
mark by now, had it not been for certain 
financial and managerial improvements put 
into effect during the past 4 years, including 
increased parcel-post rates and higher for- 
eign mail rates, among others. 

This situation is made worse by the fact 
that the Department faces higher operating 
costs, due to increased wages and mailing 
charges. And the fiscal plight is com- 
pounded by the Department's need to mod- 
ernize its physical plant to expedite the 
handling of an ever-increasing volume of 
mail. As Mr. Summerfield sees it, The only 
possible solution is increased postage rates to 
assure better service and to introduce finan- 
cial sanity in the handling of the fiscal af- 
fairs of this huge businesslike operation 
within Government.” : 

We usually think of these proposed in- 


creases in rates in terms of letter postage. 


But fiscal reforms should not stop there. 
Parcel post (the fourth-class-mall classifica- 
tion) is reported to be still operating at a 
deficit, and is thus subsidized by tht tax- 
payers, despite the rate increases Mr. Sum- 
merfield mentioned. And parcel post im- 
poses a heavy burden on the Department's 
physical facilities that are in need of mod- 
ernization and expansion—for it is r 

to account for more than 56 percent of the 
weight of all domestic mail. 
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Making the user pay the full cost of such 
service would both relieve pressure on the 
Post Office Department, and on the strained 
Federal Treasury itself, And this would help 
the Department, to quote Mr, Summerfield 
again, to “contribute its share to the bal- 
ancing of the Federal budget, so essential to 
the economic well-being and security of 170 
million Americans.” 


A Bill To Provide for a U. S. S. “Arizona” 
Memorial at Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 11, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
5809 to provide for a U. S. S. Arizona 
memorial at Pearl Harbor, T. H. I was 
joined in introduction by the Honorable 
CARLTON J. Loser, of Tennessee (H. R. 
5833). Some other Members have in- 
dicated a desire also to cosponsor the 
measure. I welcome their cosponsor- 
ship. ` 

It has been truthfully said that the 
past is but the prolog of the future. The 
inspiration of the battleship Arizona and 
the significance of the sacrifice of the 
1,102 great Americans whose tomb the 
Arizona is should be preserved to ħonor 
those who died and remind those who live 
of the sacrifice demanded of all who 
would preserve the heritage bequeathed 
us. 

For the information and edification of 
the Members of Congress and the readers 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include 
herewith an article from the Nashville 
Banner of March 13, as well as an edi- 
torial from the same paper: 

PEARL HARBOR REMEMBERED a 

It is with gratification the Banner notes 
Nashville's Representative J. CARLTON LOSER 
has introduced a bill in Congress to provide 
a memorial at Pearl Harbor for the battle- 
ship Arizona, sunk in the sneak attack of 
December 7, 1941, with the loss of 1,102 men 
aboard. 

Following a Navy-sponsored tour of Pearl 
Harbor last year, the Banner's managing edi- 
tor was haunted by the fact that the sunken 
ship was rusting away beneath the salt water 
with no effort being made to memorialize 
those for whom the war ended as it began. 
In an article published in these pages on the 
15th anniversary of Pearl Harbor, it was sug- 
gested that the sentiment of a bronze plaque 
and a flagpole was insufficient for such an 
American shrine. A public subscription was 
urged to establish a fitting and lasting 
memorial. 

It was upon that suggestion that Repre- 
setitative Loser acted in introducing his bill 
calling for the Navy’s cooperation with the 
Pacific War Memorial Commission in devel- 
oping plans for a fund-raising campaign to 
establish the project. His commendable ac- 
tion should serve to jog the memory of Pearl 
Harbor and pave the way for Americans to 
prove again that pride and gratitude are 
not so perishable as a ship's steel hulk be- 
fore the inexorable force of time and tide. 

The Banner congratulates Representative 
Loser for his service to a cause long neg- 
lected. 
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REMINDER oy Peart HARBOR: Loser SEEKS 
MEMORIAL FOR ILL-FATED “ARIZONA” 

WASHINGTON.—Representative J. CARLTON 
Loser, of Nashville, today introduced a bill 
to provide a memorial at Pearl Harbor for the 
battleship Arizona sunk in the Japanese at- 
tack on Hawaii. 

Loser said he acted on a suggestion by Ed 
Clark Ford, managing editor of the Banner 
who wrote and published on December 7, 
1956, an article urging recognition of the 
hulk of the sunken ship. 

Loser’s bill would authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to cooperate with the Pacific 
War Memorial Commission of Hawaii in de- 
veloping a design for a memorial and mu- 
seum to be built at, or near, the site of the 
hulk of the U. S. S. Arizona. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The Secretary would also be empowered to 
furnish publicity material for a public sub- 
scription campaign to raise funds for the 
memorial and museum. 

The Navy would later build the project 
with the private funds and maintain it for 
the use of the public. 

Loser said Ford first suggested the idea in 
a Banner article which the Congressman 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Dele- 
gate JOHN A. BURNS, of Hawall, noticed the 
article in the Record and is cooperating with 
Loser in sponsoring the legislation. 

ARTICLE REPRODUCED 7 


The article by Ford headlined, “The sea 
decays a hallowed shrine,” has been repro- 
duced in the Navy Times and the Naval Air 
Training Command's magazine. After its 
appearance in the Banner, Secretary of the 
Navy Charles S. Thomas wrote Ford that 
it was his hope appropriate legislation would 
be introduced and passed in this session 
of Congress “in keeping with that national 
spirit exemplified by memorials to our war 
dead throughout the world.” 


* 


Problems of the Average Small-Business 
Man ~ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY f 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great need for this Congress to take 
decisive and constructive action toward 
improving the climate in which small 
business operates today. ft 

This week I received an excellent let- 
ter from a successful, young South Da- 
kota businessman, R. B. Wheeler, of 
Lemmon, which outlined in some detail 
the problems facing the average small- 
business man. I believe the premise of 
his letter could be summarized with this 
statement which I quote from his letter: 

Many of our local businesses are operating 
in a balance that is extremely close where 
nearly any adverse condition will put their 
solvency in jeopardy. 

He went on to write that while many 
small-business men are showing an in- 
crease in net worth in dollars, the gain 
is very slow and the numerical dollars 
are misleading. This is true because of 
inflation, and deflation brought about by 
a possible recession would destroy much 
of this net worth because of its highly 
depreciable inventories and accounts. 
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He emphasized that numerous busi- 
nesses are unable to reduce their liabil- 
ities from year to year. In addition, 
they often find their cash position to be 
in worse balance from 1 year to the next. 

He concluded the net result of this is 
that the small business must expand its 
volume in order to take on these addi- 
tional loads. But at the same time the 
small business is powerless to expand at 
a rapid rate because of the income-tax 
structure. 

Mr. Wheeler then commended the 
President for his recommendation that 
relief be granted to small business, allow- 
ing them to receive the essential benefits 
from tax reduction. 

I have restated several of the ideas 
from this businessman's letter because it 
typifies the comments and suggestions I 
have been receiving. I therefore feel it 
is essential that small business be 
granted tax relief, and I have joined 
several other of my colleagues in intro- 
ducing a bill to accomplish that purpose. 

The bill calls for a substantial tax re- 
lief for small firms with incomes under 
$150,000 a year. It is designed to con- 
tinue the protection Congress has his- 
torically afforded small business in this 
country and yet permit small firms to 
grow and adapt themselves to the com- 
plexities of our modern economy. It is 
very true, just as my businessman friend 
had indicated, that profits of small firms 
are subject to more frequent and violent 
fluctuations over a period of years than 
those of larger concerns. The inability 


of small businesses to retain stable earn- 


ings, both because of high taxes and 
these fluctuations, prevents the use of 
earnings for needed expansion and in- 
vestment, 

Congress has a commendable record 
of passing legislation through the years 
that in most instances has permitted a 
healthy climate for business. This 
started in 1890 when a Republican Con- 
gress passed the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
Since that time Congress has attempted, 
with considerable success, to protect 
Small businesses, prevent restraint of 
trade, and maintain competition in the 
free enterprise system that has made this 
Nation great. Nonetheless small busi- 
ness must be given a better tax break if 
it is to continue as the cornerstone, yes, 
the very foundation, of the American 
free enterprise systems. Small firms 
usually start operations undercapital- 
ized and even after some successful op- 
eration are unable to attract sufficient 
investment capital. 

The bill I am offering provides for 
necessary growth and modernization of 
small businesses by initiating a reduction 
in normal tax rate from 30 percent to 20 
percent and also providing small firms 
with tax amortjzation certificates en- 
abling them to write off over a 5-year pe- 


riod the cost of expanding and modern-- 


izing their facilities. 

In addition, if the small firm's taxable 
income is not over $10,000, it would be 
allowed to deduct for modernization 
purposes up to 50 percent of its taxable 
income with the deductible percentage 
reducing as income increases. 

Other sections of the bill would pro- 
vide accelerated depreciation on pur- 
chases of used equipment or property, 
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allow an exemption from estate taxes for 
the so-called good will of a firm as an in- 
centive to its owners to continue thé 
business after the death of one of the 
leading figures, and provide for install- 
ment payment of estate taxes over a 10- 
year period to prevent disruption of busi- 
ness operations. 

These benefits would serve as an in- 
centive for persons to invest in 
firms as would the additional provision 
for more liberal treatment for losses and 
bad debts. 

The multiple benefits of this proposed 
legislation also apply to the farmer as a 
small-business man. This is also im- 
portant to the farming and ranching 
business in South Dakota. Many family- 
sized farms and ranches would benefit 
greatly from the exemption for the im- 
provement, modernization, and renewal 
of buildings and equipment used in the 
production of agricultural commodities- 


Tax Merry-Go-Round 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
am including an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Janesville Daily. Gazette on 
March 9, 1957, in which the editor points 
out just what is going on in this matter 
of taxing and spending. The editorial 
follows: 

Tax Merry-Go-Rounp 

A cartoon on this page today captures the 
nub of high taxes and high spending. 

Everyone is for government economy and 
for lower taxes. The trouble is that there 
are too many who want economy somewhere 
else, and tax spending for their own pet 
project. X 

Janesville, Rock County, and Wisconsin 
are not without blame for the system as We 
have it. We in Janesville are now in line 
tor State-Federal help in reconstruction of 
Highway 51 through the city, along with # 
new bridge. 

As a second example, Rock County is hope; 
ful of obtaining $90,000 in State and Fed- 
eral funds to cover 75 percent of the cost 
of a new terminal building at the county 
airport. Both city and county are looking 
for aid in bridge and road building. 

While there is opposition, heads of the 
Wisconsin educational system are among 
those on record as favoring Federal aid for 
schools. Federal interstate and primary 


highways are already on the drawing boards. 


As city and county citizens contributing 
heayily in Federal and State taxes, our only 
hope of getting anything for our money 18 
to grasp for handouts from Madison and 
Washington. If we could pay our money 
into the home town treasury we could easily 
finance all of the improvements for which 
outside money is given“ to us and save ® 
prodigious amount besides. 

By asking for a share of our own money 
back for local developments, however, We 
contribute to what State and Federal office- 
holders call pressure. Since the money is 
already being taken away from us and we 
are put in the position where we must ask 
that some of it be returned, we are “de- 
manding more and more in Government 


— 
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Services and expenses. Our representatives 
in Washington and Madison are thus put in 
the position where they can do us a favor 
by handing back a small percentage of what 
has been taken away from us. 

Crazy? Tes, but that's the way America 
is running today. x 


How H. R. 11 Affects Freight Absorption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most frequent questions raised about 
H. R. 11, the equality-of-opportunity bill, 
is whether or not, under this bill, pro- 
ducers could absorb freight. I would 
like to answer this question and in doing 
So, I believe that I may be able to point 
out some aspects of the present law on 
Which some of the Members may not be 
fully informed. 

To illustrate, several days ago I re- 
ceived a letter from one of the smaller 
Steel companies which I quote, in part, 
as follows: 

Our competition is from small companies 
up through to the largest, United States 
Steel Corp. 

We have to make freight allowances when 
Our customer's plant is nearer to another 
strip steel mill than to ours. That means 
that our prices vary according to the loca- 
tion of our customer. 

We cannot stay in business unless we are 
allowed to meet competitive prices. 

Under H. R. 11, introduced by you, would 
We be allowed to meet this competition? 


In my reply to the above question, I 
have tried to point out what the present 
law on freight absorption is and how 
H. R. 11 would fit into the present law. 
My reply to the gentleman's letter is as 
follows: 


Dran Sm: * * * This bill will not prevent 
freight absorption; and I think that it will 
in no way change existing law with respect 
to freight absorption practices described in 
your letter, 

DEFINITION OF ILLEGAL PRICE DISCRIMINATION 


The bill is concerned only with a supplier’s 
discriminations in price as between its dif- 
ferent customers where the effect may be, in 
the language of the bill, “substantially to 
lessen competition or tend to create a mo- 
nopoly.” This language which defines an 
illegal discrimination is, incidentally, the 

Same language which defines an illegal merg- 
er under section 7 of the act and an illegal 
€xclusive-dealing contract under section 3 
_ Of the act. 
THREE KINDS OF “SUBSTANTIAL LESSENING” or 
COMPETITION 

Perhaps the best way to clarify the matter 
for you is to point out that three entirely 
different kinds of competitive situations have 
Come to be regarded as “substantially lessen- 
ing" of competition under the act. The 
legislative purpose of the act, both in 1914 
and in 1936, and now, is to curb price dis- 
crimination simply for the reason that the 
Practice involves an abuse of marketing size 
whereby big firms destroy or squeeze out 
Smaller firms. 

(1) Big supplier destroys small suppliers 

Thus one kind of “substantial lessening” 
occurs where a producer which has a con- 
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siderable size advantage over its competitors, 
by discriminating in price, destroys the 
smaller competitors. In 1914, the Congress 
was mainly concerned with this kind of 
“substantial lessening.” For example, the 
old Standard Oil Co. which was subdi- 
vided in 1912, had acquired better than a 90 
percent monopoly of refined products sim- 
ply by cutting prices in one market at a time 
until it destroyed its smaller competitors or 
drove them into merger. 


(2) Supplier creates inequalities among his 
dealers 


Another effect of the supplier’s discrimi- 
nating in price is, however, that when you 
have a general regime of discrimination the 
almost invariable rule is that the big buyers 
receive an unearned advantage by which 
they may destroy or squeeze out smaller 
competing buyers, This is the kind of sub- 
stantial lessening with which we were prin- 
cipally concerned in 1936 and with which 
H. R. 11 is concerned. 

(3) Suppliers restrain competition among 
themselves 

Beginning with its so-called basing-point 
cases of a decade or so ago, however, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission injected a third kind 
of substantial lessening of competition. 
Thus there were several cases in which the 
Commission charged, and subsequently 


found, that in some industries the producers - 


maintained a basing-point system of pricing 
by agreement and conspiracy in violation of 
the anticonspiracy law. In several of these 
cases the Commission threw in collateral 
charges that the antiprice discrimination 
law had also been violated, on the theory 
that the conspiratorial basing-point system 
involved a systematic discrimination in 
prices. The substantial lessening of com- 
petition which was alleged to flow from this 
discrimination, was not that big producers 
were destroying small producers by unfair 
means or otherwise. It was also not alleged 
to be that the discriminations created any 
inequalities among competing buyers which 
put some buyers at a substantial competi- 
tive disadvantage over others. Rather the 
allegation was, as would logically flow from 
the conspiracy charge, that price competi- 
tion among the producers engaged in the 
systematic discriminations had disappeared 
and thus there was a substantial lessening 
of competition among these producers. The 
Supreme Court upheld this theory in the 
Cement case. 

DISCRIMINATIONS MADE BY CONSPIRACY ARE NOT 

IN GOOD FAITH 


Coming back now to H. R. 11, it is con- 
cerned only with the abuse of power kind of 
lessening of competition by which bigger 
firms destroy smaller firms. It is not con- 
cerned with conspiracy or conspiracy-type 
situations. In short, the bill amends only 
the so-called good faith defense in section 
2 (b) of the act. The bill says, in effect, that 
where a supplier’s discriminatory practice 
results in a substantial lessening of competi- 
tion or tendency to create a monopoly, the 
practice is illegal despite the fact that the 
discriminations may be made in good faith 
to meet the lower price of a competitor. 
Such substantial lessening will require the 
enforcement agencies to prove that the sup- 
plier is creating such inequalities among 
competing customers that competition is 
substantially lessened. 

The “good faith” phrase in the law, under 
present interpretation, is a presumptive 
matter. The seller who shows that his dis- 
crimination was made to meet the lower 
price of a competitor, or shows that he had 
reason to believe that he was meeting the 
price of a competitor, although he may not 
have been doing so in fact, is presumed to be 
in “good faith”. This presumption is over- 
turned, however, and the absence of good 
faith is established, where the enforcement 
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agencies show the existence of a conspiracy 
to carry on the discriminations. Hence our 
third kind of “substantial lessening”, which 
rests on a conspiracy, is not now justified by 
the 2 (b) defense, since it does not now pass 
the “good faith” test. , 

WHAT H, R. 11 REQUIRES 


All of this means that under the bill, the 
seller would be required to avoid creating 
such gross inequalities among competing 
buyers that competition is “substantially 
lessened”. Nothing would be added to or 
taken from the present requirement that the 
seller also avoid agreements or common 
understandings with his competitors to use 
a pricing system to lessen competition among 
themselves. z 

I hope you will pardon the great length 
of this letter; I wanted to try to make sure 
that you understand precisely what is in- 
volyed in the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wricut PATMAN. 


Will the Budget Be Cut? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Thursday, March 14, 1957, entitled “Ac- 
cording to the Rules.” This is a rather 
cynical approach, but the editors of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch have been long 
time advocates of bigger government in 
Washington which means bigger Federal 
budgets. The cynicism set forth in the 
editorial regretably may be justified, 
however, I am hopeful that this time the 
people are really behind the movement 
to cut down on the size of big govern- 
ment in Washington. Nonetheless, I 
do not believe I will accept the bet the 
editors offer. 

The editorial follows: 

ACCORDING To THE RULES 

Nobody should take too seriously the 
strictly party-line vote by which the House 
passed a resolution calling upon President 
Eisenhower to point out where budget cuts 
can be made. This is just part of the ping- 
pong game the executive branch and the 
Congress are playing with the White House 
recommendations for the biggest peacetime 
budget in history. 

Mr. Eisenhower, who is supposed to be a 
novice, has learned the game pretty well him- 
self. He batted the ball right back by simul- 
taneously (1) denying that he had ever asked 
Congress to cut his budget; (2) challenging 
Congress to go ahead and cut it; (3) putting 
in a plug for 4-cent letter postage. 

It’s all part of the game and the game 
bears a close relationship to two events—to 
the strident economy cries emanating from 
business organizations, and to the income- 
tax consciousness of the public as April 15 
with fateful implacability approaches. 

After April 15, we'd be willing to bet, there 
will be much less talk about economy in 
Washington. The punitive 26 percent slash 
in appropriations for the White House, just 
triumphantly voted by the House, will then 
be quietly restored in the Senate, and the 
House will quietly accept the restoration. 
The speeches will be loud, and the voting 
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soft. And when it is all over, the total sums 
available for spending will in all likelihood 
be pretty close to the $71.8 billion that ts 
recommended but not defended by the ad- 
ministration. That is usually the way it 
goes with budgets. 


Homes Versus Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, in my 
Fifth Congressional District of Florida 
veterans are having a most difficult time 
getting mortgage money for homes be- 
cause the 414-interest rate is not a suffi- 
cient inducement to lenders in today’s 
high money market. 

A preliminary examination of a ques- 
tionnaire I sent out to the people of my 
district shows that the majority favor 
an increase in the VA mortgage rates. 


In connection with this situation, I 


present a timely editorial from the Or- 
Jando Sentinel, Orlando, Fla., of March 
15, 1957: 

Homes VERSUS SHIPS 


The complexity of present-day Government 
grows more and more confusing to the aver- 
age citizen. 

In a recent hearing before the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee of the House it was re- 
vealed that the Government backs maritime 
5% percent bonds 100 percent, while its 
guaranty for 4%½ percent GI mortgage loans 
on homes is only 60 percent. 

To us this is just like saying it is more 
important that Gulf, Bethelehem, Ingalls 
and other big shipbuilding firms are financed 
than it is to house the men who fought our 
last two wars for us. 

Naturally any moneylender is going to grab 
a 5% percent, 100-percent guaranteed bond 
ahead of a 4% percent, 60-percent guaran- 
teed piece of paper. 

Bowery Savings Bank bought $110 million 
of the maritime bonds. Before the tight 
money market beset the Nation Bowery had 
invested $160 million in Florida home mort- 


gages. 

It is apparent that unless interest rates 
on VA loans are raised to at least 5 percent, 
this source of money and business and new 
homes that growing Florida sorely needs will 
dry up. 

Bralley Odham, of Sanford, told the com- 
mittee in Washington that veterans are far 
more interested in getting well-built homes 
they can afford than they are in the interest 
rate they pay for the money. 

“They want to know what the monthly 
payments are.“ said Odham. They are in- 
telligent people. They read the newspapers 
and know what is going on. They certainly 
know money is tight.” 

The Congress is the only body which can 
keep the important VA program going. 

In Florida there have been 116,000 VA 
homes built and loans made. Losses suffered 
have been one-twentieth of 1 percent. 

Here is a program which has been proved 
worthwhile. 

Why abandon it when a mere adjustment 
to meet a changing money market would 
keep it pumping life into growing States? 

If the money market goes the other way 
there’s nothing to prevent Congress from 
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lowering the rate. It started out at 4 per- 
cent, rose to 4½ percent, and now should go 
to at least 5 percent. 

Congress ought to take a realistic view of 
this important part of our economy. 


Louis Hector, Nominee for CAB Vacancy, 
Outstanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, it is 
axiomatic that there are at, least two 
sides to every question. In one of his 
recent columns Drew Pearson presented 
one interpretation of the significance of 
the nomination of Mr. Louis Hector, of 
Miami, to be a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The question of what is truth is not a 
simple one. In our complex world no 
single fact stands alone, rather even a 
supposedly simple fact necessarily rests 
on certain assumptions and points of 
view. We are all more or less in the 
position of the five blind men who 
sought to describe an elephant. 

It is much the same way with news. 
One columnist or newspaper may touch 
a part of the truth and the public 
thinks, “This is how it is.“ But, one 
cannot always get a correct overall pic- 
ture of the truth from an understand- 
ing of only one or more parts of the 
news. ‘To get the whole truth, one needs 
to get the whole story. 

I have known the Hector family for 


over 20 years. They are one of Florida’s | 


finest. Louis Hector is an outstanding 
man. He has the ability, integrity, 
judgment, and character to do an excel- 
lent job. 


In the case of Mr. Hector's nomina- 
tion, Mr. David Kraslow, the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Miami Herald, 
has interviewed the people concerned 
and come up with a number of points 
which support a quite different overall 
interpretation from that advanced by 
Drew Pearson. Representative govern- 
ment requires an enlightened public 
aware of both sides of important ques- 
tions. We are all agreed that a re- 
sponsible press is one of the greatest 
means of promoting an enlightened 
public. 

Mr. Kraslow’s article follows: 

PEARSON FOUND Orr THE BEAM ON CAB CHOICE 
(By David Kraslow) 

WasxHIncton.—It was only little more than 
a week ago that columnist Drew Pearson ob- 
served Washington's Birthday by writing an 
open letter to his grandson about the mean- 
ing of truth. 

Pearson's letter appeared in the Mlami 
Herald, which regularly publishes his col- 
umn. 

It was a good letter simply because it 
stressed that which needs stressing, and not 
just on Washington's Birthday. 

Truth and accurate reporting, as Pearson 
well knows, are trademarks of responsible 
journalism. 
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HANDPICKED? 


Yet on the day after he wrote the letter 
about truth, Pearson clobbered Louis Hector, 
a Miami attorney, with an unfair and wholly 
irresponsible bit of reporting. 

Hector is about to become the first Florid- 
ian ever to serve on the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. There is nothing in his past to indi- 
cate anything but respectability. 

Hector hasn't even been confirmed by the 
Senate, but Pearson already has him, in 
effect, using his position on the CAB to carry 
the ball for Pan American World Airways. 

This is because, according to Pearson: 

Hector was handpicked for the job by Sen- 
ator GEORGE SMATHERS, and the Senator's 
law firm in Miami—Smathers, Sarre & 
Dyer—represents PAA, 

ADDITION WRONG 


It's no secret that SmaTHer's law firm rep- 
resents PAA in court actions or that 
SMaTHERS and Hector have been longtime 
friends, or that SMaTHERs strongly supported 
Hector's appointment. 

It's just that Pearson's addition is all wet. 

If Pearson had bothered to make a few 
telephone calls, he would have come up with 
an entirely different story—one supported by 
the facts. 

HOLLAND DID IT 


It was Senator Sressarp HOLLAND, not 
Smaruers, who talked to Presidential Assist- 
ant Sherman Adams about getting Hector on 
the CAB. 

And HOoLLAND’s law firm in Bartow, incl- 
dentally, does not represent PAA. 

HOoutanp talked with Adams about Hector 
on 3 or 4 occasions. Adams even telephoned 
HOLLAND once to obtain additional informa- 
tion on Hector. 

Hector is far from a stranger to HOLLAND. 
The Senator has known the family for many 
years. When he was governor in 1941, he 
appointed Hector’s father, Harry, to the State 
road board. 

BOYD MENTIONED 


When a former Texas Congressman turned 
down the CAB appointment and it began to 
appear as if a Floridian could get the Demo- 
cratic vacancy, SMATHERS telephoned HoL- 
LAND in Florida. 

During that conversation, SMATHERS Sug- 
gested Alan Boyd, chairman of the Florida 
Railroad and Public Utilities Commission, 
for the job, and said he thought Hector 
might also be considered. 

Boyd was Smatruers’ top choice after John 
Stembler, of Atlanta, a former Miamian, was 
no longer in the picture. 

SMaTHERS asked HoLLAND to contact Adams 
and recommend Boyd and Hector. SMATHERS 
told Hottanp he felt HoLttanp ought to be 
the one to do this because he was closer to 


HOLLAND agreed, but only on the condition 
that Hector be placed first and Boyd second. 
He said he had a high regard for Boyd, but 
felt that Hector had to be his first choice. 
SMATHERS agreed to go along. 

Later, Boyd asked that his name be with- 
drawn, leaving the field pretty much to’ 
Hector. 

And that, Mr. Pearson, Is how the people 
who know say it happened. 


TOUCH OF IRONY 


There's a touch of irony to having Hector 
tabbed as a PAA man. 

Hector was, for a time, with a Miami law 
firm which then represented—and still repre- 
sents—National Airlines, 

This was known by Adams before the 
White House announced the nomination. 

It would seem that Hector deserves to be 
Judged on his performance as a CAB member, 
rather than prejudged on the basis of con- 
clusions which do not appear to be supported 
by the facts, 
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Brief in Answer to the Army’s Case for 
Closing the Murphy General Hospital, 
Waltham, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following brief in answer to 
the Army’s case for closing the Murphy 
General Hospital, Waltham, Mass., which 
has been submitted by Mr. Kenneth T. 
Lyons, national commander of the Fed- 
eral Employees Veterans’ Association, 
Watertown, Mass.: 


In answer to the Army's elx-point pro- 
gram as to why the hospital should close, 
the Federal Employees Veterans“ Association 
Produces the following facts and figures 
showing where the Army exaggerated and 
Misconstrued the hospital's extreme value. 

1. The Army’s claim that the hospital was 
doing only a trickle of business compared 
with other Army general hospitals and that 
of what it did during the Korean war is not 
true, The fact is that Murphy Army Gen- 
eral Hospital is operating at 80 percent ca- 
Pacity (129 bed patients, 2,800 outpatients 
Per month) as authorized by Congress. 

2. The Army's claim that cost per patient 
Was nearly double corresponding costs for 
Other general hospitals throughout the Na- 
tion might be true but the Army’s author- 
ized strength of officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel to service the hospital is 173 but pres- 
ently assigned to the hospital are 215. Au- 
thorized doctors’ pay is $10,851 per month, 
actually assigned doctors’ salary is $17,000 
Per month, Enlisted payroll per month is 
$23,000 or $7,000 more than authorized. 

these figures of overstaffing by the 
Army in Washington, we can easily see why 
Murphy's costs run higher than those of 
Other Army hospitals. 

3. The Army’s claim that there are ade- 
quate facilities for accommodating service- 
men and their families at five other instal- 
lations in Massachusetts is violently incor- 
rect. At present there are three station dis- 
Pensaries (not hospitals) caring for minor 
injuries and emergencies located at the Army 
Base, Boston; Hanscom Air Field and West- 
Over Air Base, who after preliminary treat- 
ment transfer these patients to Murphy 
Army Hospital. Chelsea Naval Hospital and 
Fort Devens facilities are operating under 
Tull-capacity loads. 

4. The Army's claim that there are three 

as many hospital employees at Murphy 
Army Hospital as there were patients is most 
ridiculous. Murphy has 214 civilian employ- 
des caring for 129 bed patients and 2,800 out- 
Patients per month. The civilian personnel 
are also assigned to the care, preservation 
and maintenance of the Air Force and the 
ent of Engineers areas who are now 
occupying one-third of the total hospital 
facilities, 

5. The Army’s claim that highly skilled 
Medical personnel were desperately needed in 
Other assignments throughout the country 

easily refuted when you consider the num- 
ber of Air Force, Army, and other military 

mnel assigned to this area who are in 
constant need of proper medical attention. 
© are in a greater need for a general hospi- 
tal than any other area due to our vast mili- 
Population, At present many New Eng- 
land armed service personnel are being sent 
to hospitals in Washington, D. C., and Penn- 
Sylvania due to inadequate facilities here. 
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6. The Army's claim that the Air Force 
and Department of Engineers need for space 
of the entire hospital will help the economy 
of Waltham and will satisfy these two units’ 
need for additional space is false economy” 
as both the Air Force and the Department 
of Engineers had ample opportunity to make 
use of thousands of square feet of vacant 
space in vacant buildings at the Boston Army 
Base. Local economy at the expense of de- 
priving proper medical attention and service 
to military personnel and their dependents 
as well as retired military personnel is 
against our American way of life. 

At present the following services have been 
given by the hospital to military personnel, 
their dependents and to retired military 
personnel during the month of January: 


Outpatient „ 2. 800 
Admissions, bed patlent 249 
Laboratory tests 4,000 
Prescriptions filled....._...---..---- 5, 200 


The medical care bill that was passed by 
Congress in 1956 was not a cure-all for mili- 
tary personnel and their dependents due to 
redtape and loopholes incorporated in the 
medicare bill. Actually the Army hospital 
has shown a 20 percent increase in services 
since the passage of the medicare bill. 

To close the Murphy Army Hospital at a 
time when we have just introduced the larg- 
est peacetime defense budget together with 
the fact that there has been no lessening of 
our military strength is dangerous and can 
only bring severe hardships to thousands of 
Massachusetts and New England people, 


Here’s What Happened to the Republican 
Corn Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, despite 
warnings that corn and livestock prices 
might be jeopardized if an emergency 
corn program was not enacted immedi- 
ately, the Democratic-controlled House 
on Wednesday last killed off such a Re- 
publican-sponsored program by a vote of 
217 to 188. Several days earlier, the 
House killed a similar Republican- 
backed plan by a vote of 187 to 180. 

I am sure the corn farmers of the 
country are not fooled by what happened 
to the badly needed corn legislation. 
Certainly the Nation’s press was not 
fooled and placed the responsibility 
squarely on the Democrat majority. 
Let me cite just a few representative 
headlines which tell the story. 


The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald pinned the blame where it belongs in 
the following headline: House Demo- 
crats Block GOP Move for Emergency 
Midwest Corn Relief.” Here are some 
other headlines worth noting: 

Minneapolis Tribune: “Democrats 
Beat Ike Corn Soil Bank Bill.” 

Indianapolis Star: House Beats GOP’s 
Corn Bill in Row.” 

Roanoke (Va.) Times: “House Kills 
GOP Farm Bill To Aid Corngrowers.” 

Tulsa Daily World: “Demos Defeat 
Corn Relief by Seven Votes.” 
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New York Times: “GOP Corn Subsidy 
Plan Killed in House, 217 to 180.” 

Baltimore Sun: “GOP Corn Aid Bill 
I oses.” 


American Legion Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion has just celebrated its 
38th anniversary. I am sure that we all 
owe a debt of gratitude to the men and 
women of this great organization—not 
only for their sacrificial service in war- 
time, but for their continuing interest 
in the kind of a peacetime America for 
which -good Americans have always 
worked and fought. The record of the 
American Legion in such vital fields as 
national defense, child welfare, educa- 
tion, and civic improvement is well 
known. . 

The Watertown (S. Dak.) Public Opin- 
ion, in an editorial dated March 13, 1957, 
has ably summarized some of the many 
distinguished achievements of the Le- 
gionnaires. The editorial is reproduced 
as follows: 

AMERICAN LEGION BIRTHDAY - 

The American Legion, launched just after 
the armistice that ended the fighting in 
World War I in 1917, and formally organ- 
ized a few months later, celebrates its 38th 
anniversary this week, March 15-17, 

Its potential strength now augmented by 
the younger veterans of service in World 
War II and the Korean affair, the American 
Legion arrives at its 38th birthday with the 
largest membership in its history. Reports 
to the Codington County Post show that the 
Legion numbered more than 2 million mem- 
bers who had paid their 1957 dues before 
the first of this year, this achievement refiect- 
ing new interest in this organization among 
veterans substantiates the American Legion's 
expectation that it will pass the 3 million 
mark by a wide margin during 1957. 

The American Legion has been a great 
power for good in the United States. It has 
been a good friend of education, largely 
instrumental in the organization and con- 
tinued annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week. It has been vigorously active 
in the fight against communism. It has 
had a broad and effective child welfare pro- 
gram for years. It has championed national 
security. 

The American Legion has been nationally 
active in youth programs and in community 
civic development. Two of the outstanding 
achievements of the Legion in these fields in 
this community have been its sponsorship 
of the junior baseball and its pur- 
chase and donation to the city of Watertown 
of several acres of land as a site for the new 
armory, 4-H Club, and other facilities sched- 
uled for construction this season. 

Veterans’ welfare has been one of the 
uppermost considerations in the Legion pro- 
gram in which it has effectively sponsored 
or campaigned for veterans legislation at 
the State and National level. It effectively 
supported organization and establishment 
of the Veterans’ Administration, 

Veterans of the last war benefited mate- 
rially from the foresight of the older veterans, 
who were largely instrumental in bringing 
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about adoption of the GI bill of rights. 
More than 10 million World War II veterans 
received educational and vocational training 
at Government expense under the educa- 
tional program set up by this American 
Legion-supported legislation. 

The American Legion has a proud record 
of promoting both the national interest and 
the welfare of the Nation's defenders, It is 
entitled to a 38-gun birthday salute. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following reso- 
lution adopted by the American Lithu- 
anian Council of Norwood, Mass., in con- 
nection with the observance of the 29th 
anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence by Lithuania, 

We, the Lithuanian Americans of the town 
cf Norwood, Mass., gathered together on the 
17th day of February 1957, to recall to mind 
the valiant efforts of the Lithuanian nation 
in the great struggle for freedom and to 
commemorate the 39th anniversary of her 
declaration of independence. ' 

Whereas having dutifully listened to the 
orators and their inspirational messages, 
fully aware of the gravity of the interna- 
tional crisis that has confronted the world 
during the past year and the present, cog- 
nizant of the horrendous reality which exists 
in the land of our ancestors—Lithuania, and 
also in all the Communist enslaved nations 
as was so shockingly demonstrated by the 
cruelty perpetrated in Hungary; 

Whereas the Communist rulers of Russia 
violated all the human rights guaranteed 
under the United Nations Charter, in the 
Declaration of Human Rights, in the Geno- 
cide Convention and other bilateral agree- 
ments: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we humbly appeal to the 
conscience of the people of the free world, 
begging for their help in the name of jus- 
tice and freedom; be it further 

Resolved, That we protest the annihilation 
of nations and the suppression of the free- 
dom in the lands under Communist domi- 
nation; be it finally 

Resolved, To petition the Government of 
the United States: 

(1) To utilize all imaginable ways and 
means of stopping the annihilation of the 
Lithuanian nation and bring an end to their 
forced exile in the slave camps of Siberia; 

(2) To compel the Russian Government 
to withdraw its forces of occupation from 
Lithuania and allow the people of this land 
to choose freely their own form of govern- 
ment and reestablish a free democratic Lith- 
uanian nation; 

(3) To request the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations, to bring up the 
question of the unjust occupation of Lithu- 
ania by the Communist Russian Govern- 
ment, condemn Russia as an unjust ag- 
gressor and impose sanctions upon her. 

THE AMERICAN LITHUANIAN 
COUNCIL, 
Joun M. PecHULIs, 
Chapter President, 
PAUL TYLER, Secretary. 
WALPOLE, Mass. x 
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Thoughts on Labor, 1861-1957 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Frank X. Veit is an officer 
of the Superior Court of the State of Cal- 
ifornia in and for the county of Alameda 
and has been in that position for many 
years. 

Prior to assuming his duties with the 
court, Franx Veit was an active member 
of the Molders’ and Foundry Workers’ 
Union and a sterling leader in the com- 
munity of Newark, Calif., in which he 
resides. 

In the February 1957 issue of the In- 
ternational Molders’ and Foundry Work- 
ers’ Journal an article appears by Mr. 
Veit entitled “Thoughts on Labor, 1861 
1957.“ With this article, he included the 
statement by President Abraham Lincoln 
on the priority of labor. 

I believe that this article is worthy 
of consideration by my colleagues and, 
under unanimous consent, I insert it in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD} 

'THOUCHTS ON LABOR, 1831-1957 
(By Frank X, Veit) 


The month of February each year reminds 
the writer of our great President, Abraham 
Lincoln, and his birthday being celebrated 
this month. 

It is regrettable that so few know the his- 
tory of this great man. It is regrettable that 
Lincolp's priority-of-labor message to Con- 
gress is seldom, if ever, quoted at the many 
annual Lincoln Day dinners. In fact, the 
publicity of his priority-of-labor message is 
almost nil. 

In the many years of experience of the 
writer, as a member of the Molders’ and 
Foundry Workers’ Union, as a delegate from 
local union No, 164 to the convention of the 
international union held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1923, as a representative to the stove and 
heater conference several times, and as chief 
superior court clerk of the Superior Court 
for the State of California in and for the 
county of Alameda, Oakland, Calif., the 
writer has observed much about the law and 
its application, including the far-reaching 
Taft-Hartley Act and the part of the act 
which allows individual States to establish 
the so-called right-to-work laws. How this 
right to join or not to join a labor union 
can be construed as beneficial and protective 
for the workers is beyond the writer's knowl- 
edge of fairness or decency. Some of its 
cleverly worded features practically nullify 
organized labor, or reduce its effect to a min- 
imum. Its sponsors and advocates know full 
well that the main intent and purpose is to 
individualize labor for easy exploitation pur- 
poses and to minimize collective bargaining 
by organization labor. It is their wish that 
by establishing a State right-to-work law, 
they can return to the nonunion or open 
shops of the days gone by. 

The right to join or not to join a labor 
union is not the real issue. It's phony and 
pure propaganda promoted by the main spon- 
sors and advocates of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
They wish participation of the nonmembers 
equally with the membership of organized 
labor in the benefits, working conditions, 
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wages, and other compensations established 
by the membership of labor unions through 
collective bargaining, without the nonmem- 
bers sharing equally with the members in 
maintaining the obligations and burdens 
which are necessary to maintain! labor 
unions. In this way, they feel that eventu- 
ally, enough of the people will quit the 
unions to cause them to disintegrate. ` 

It should be a well-known fact that under 
individual bargaining, there is no bargaining 
or equality of bargaining power between the 
individual employee and the employer, and 
this inequality of bargaining permits the 
employer to make all bargains and terms and 
the individual employee either takes them or 
leaves them, according to his necessity to 
work and the availability of jobs. 

“In numbers there is strength and secur- 
ity.” This is worth remembering. Without 
100-percent organization in a plant, there is 
no real effective collective bargaining power. 
There is a fundamental and sound principle 
of law that says that, “all laws must be 
equally applicable and obligatory upon all, 
and he that takes the benefit shall bear the 
burden.” In accordance with that funda- 
mental and sound principle of law, it fol- 
lows with, “no person has the right to par- 
ticipate in the benefits, working conditions, 
wages, and compensation established by col- 
lective bargaining, without also participation 
equally in the obligations as a member of a 
labor union.” 

Prior to the Taft-Hartley Act, we had the 
Wagner Labor Act, which was established in 
1935. There was nothing wrong with this 
labor act except that a few people felt it 
gave labor too many rights, and go to tighten 
up on labor, the Taft-Hartley Act was written 
to replace it. The advice of the writer to 
labor is to read and study the Taft-Hartley 
labor law together with the Wagner labor law 
and familiarize itse]f with the features of 
both and then to compare both with Lin- 
coln’s prophetic and immortal words in his 
“Priority of Labor” message to Congress, In 
view of Lincoln's prophetic words, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that, were he President 
at the time of the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
labor law, he would have vetoed the act. 


“THE PRIORITY OF LABOR 


“(By Abraham Lincoln, from one of his 

messages to Congress) 

“I see in the near future a crisis approach- 
ing that unnerves me, and causes me to 
tremble for the safety of my country. As a 
result of war, corporations have been en- 
throned, and an era of corruption in high 
places will follow, and the money power of 
the country will endeavor to prolong its reign 
by working upon the prejudices of the people 
until all the wealth is aggregated in a few 
hands and the Republic is destroyed. I feel 
at this moment, more anxiety for the safety 
of our country than ever before, even in the 
midst of war. God grant that my forebodings 
may be groundless. 

“Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at 
as a refuge from the power of the people. 
In my present position I could scarcely be 
justified were I to omit to raise a warning 
voice against the approach of returning des- 
potism. It is not needed nor fitting here 
that a general argument should be made in 
favor of popular institutions; but there is 
one point with its connections, not so hack- 
neyed as most others, to which I ask brief 
attention. It is assumed that labor is avail- 
able only in connection with capital; that 
nobody labors unless somebody else owning 
Capital, somehow by the use of it, induces 
him to labor. Labor is prior to and inde- 
pendent of capital. Capital is only the fruit 
of labor, and could not have existed if labor 
had not first existed. Labor is the superior 
of capital and deserves much the higher con- 
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Sideration. I bid the laboring people beware 
Of surrendering the power which they possess, 
and which if surrendered will surely be used 
to shut the door of advancement for such as 

ey, and fix new disabilities and burdens 
Upon them until all of liberty shall be lost. 

“In the early days of our race, the Al- 
Mighty said to the first of mankind, ‘In the 
Sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” and 
Since then, if we except the light and air of 
Heaven, no good thing has been or can be 
enjoyed by us without first having cost labor, 
and inasmuch as most good things have been 
Produced by labor, it follows that all such 
things belong of right to those whose labor 

produced them. But it has so happened, 
in all ages of the world, that some have 
labored and others have without labor en- 
joyed a large portion of the fruits. This is 
Wrong and should not continue. To secure 
to each laborer the whole product of his 
bor, as nearly as possible, is a worthy object 
ot any government. 

“It seems strange that any man should 
dare to ask a just God's assistance in wring- 
ing bread from the sweat of other men’s faces. 

country, with its institutions, belongs 
to the people who inhabit it.” 


This Is “Declaration cf Dependence” 
Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Reverend James Keller, in a re- 
Cent news article, calls attention to a 
historic fact of some significance. It 
Appears that the First Continental Con- 
Bress issued a solemn proclamation of 
reliance upon God. John Hancock, as 
President of that First Continental Con- 
Bress, signed what was called the Decla- 
Tation of Dependence. 

It would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that 

Congress should well reaffirm the 
Cedication of that First Continental Con- 
gress that as a Christian people, we de- 
bend upon Almighty God to sustain us in 
Our personal lives and as a nation, 


The article by Rev. James Keller fol- 
OWS: 


THREE MINUTES A DAY—IMPORTANT 
DECLARATION 
(By Rev. James Keller) 
On July 12, 1775, a year before the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, the 
t Continental Congress issued a solemn 
Proclamation of reliance upon God. It has 
Since become known as the Declaration of 
pendence. John Hancock signed it as 
ident of this Congress. 

Tt urged the observance of a special day 
Of prayer for divine guidance in the crisis 
facing the young Nation. 

Here are the opening words: 

“As the great Governor of the world, by 
His Supreme and universal providence, not 
Only conducts the course of nature with un- 
erring wisdom and rectitude, but frequently 
influence the minds of men to serve the 

and gracious purpose of His providential 
Sovernment.“ 

Dependence upon Almighty God was an 
Outstanding feature of the beginnings of our 
cress country. It must continue if we are 
-t0 survive as a free nation. 
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Those who would undermine our country 


are champions of atheism. They know they 
must first remove that dependence“ on God 
before they can enslave us. That should be a 
challenge for all of us to be up and doing. 

“The fool hath said in his heart: There 
is no God.“ (Psalms 13: 1.) 

Awaken us, O Jesus, to a renewed sense 
of dependence on Thee. 


Tax Rate Extension Act of 1957 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4090) to provide 
a i-year extension of the existing corporate 


normal-tax rate and of certain excise tax 
rates. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, it 
was with great reluctance that I voted, 
along with other Members of the House, 
for H. R. 4090, extending the tax rate on 
certain commodities for 1 year. Not only 
did this extend the normal-tax rate, but 
it extended excise tax rates on these 
commodities. 

The commodities themselves are not 
the important items in this considera- 
tion; the danger of this legislation is 
that it recognizes the spending spree of 
the Eisenhower administration, and 
gives no hope to the American taxpayer, 
and the American businessman, for tax 
reductions, 

We all know that the budget submitted 
to us by the administration is prepos- 
terous. On the one hand, the adminis- 
tration recommends appropriations in 
the budget and, on the other hand, says 
the budget must be cut, It does so-with- 
out any apparent difficulties of con- 
science, and tells the American taxpayer 
to look to the Congress, 

In the hearings on this legislation we 
have just passed, if I am correctly in- 
formed, the administration describes the 
extension of the tax rate as a necessity in 
order to meet the heavy expense of the 
Government. 

I am surprised they did tell us this 
is an emergency as the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, under the leadership of Mr. 
Dulles, has kept us in a state of emer- 
gency for 5 years. I just wonder how 
much of the money is committed to some 
despotic government, and how little the 
American taxpayer is going to get out of 
the extension of this tax rate. 

I hope and pray that this Congress in 
1958 will give a tax cut to the American 
people. If the administration will not 
assume the leadership in this necessary 
change in our affairs. then we must as- 
sume that leadership here in the House. 

I know Mr. Cooper and his committee 
worked hard and diligently on this, hop- 
ing to get us a tax cut. He has told me; 


and he and his committee are just as 


distressed over this high spending as any 
other American citizen or group of citi- 
zens. 
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I shall continue to vote for a reduction 
in the budget and I hope that those de- 
partments of the Government where the 
budget is being reduced will renew their 
sense of obligation to the American peo- 
ple and will tighten their belts and help 
us reduce taxes next year. 


Tight Money Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include let- 
ters from two of my constituents, and 
other material. 

These letters from two prominent and 
successful men in separate fields of en- 
deavor show the terrible toll that the 
tight money policy is taking. 3 

The letters are from Mr. John Schweg- 
mann, Jr., and Mr. Robley J. Gelpi. 

The letters and article follow: 

Rosiey J. GELPI & Son, 
New Orleans, La., March 7, 1957. 
Hon. Hare Bocos, M. C., . 
Congressional Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Haier; I am writing for information 
regarding the chaotic condition existing 
today in the $16 billion home-bullding 
industry. 

From the reports we see in the press, it is 
apparent that the Congress is aware of the 
situation, but these reports indicate a state 
of confusion in the committee hearings. 

Existing conditions in the home-building 
industry are the direct result of a monetary 
policy of the present administration. This 
policy could result in a serious economic re- 
cession, even a depression, if the Congress 
does not act immediately. 

It is my opinion that the Congress should 
investigate the policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Federal National Mort- 

Association. These two agencies are 
directly responsible for the conditions exist- 
ing today in the money-lending field. . 

The Federal Reserve Board's policy today 
seriously affects small business and has cost 
the Federal Government almost a billion 
dollars annually on its bonded indebtedness. 

The Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, created by Congress to bolster the 
mortgage market, is actually setting the 
prices that private money lenders are pay- 
ing for mortgages. Today, FNMA is buying 
mortgages at 92; in other words, as a dis- 
count of 8 percent. 

Did you know that FNMA has been paying 
1 percent more for mortgage loans in Mis- 
sissippi than in Louisiana or New Orleans? 

I am enclosing a copy of the National 
Market Letter prepared by the Real Estate 
Research Corp. of Chicago. I have cir- 
cled a section of this letter on page 2 re- 
garding mortgage lending. This is very 
interesting, except that it does not state the 
price paid for the money. : 

I have talked with you several times in 
the past regarding this matter; however, it 
had never reached the serious proportions 
of the present time. Something has to be 
done to remedy this serious threat to the 
national economy, and I sincerely hope you 
see the threat as it really exists. 

I would appreciate your advising me 
whether or not the Congress will act to rec- 
tify this condition at an early date, as well 
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as your views regarding my thoughts out- 
lined above. 
With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am 
Yours very truly, 
ROBLEY J. GELFPI, 


SCHWEGMANN BROS., 
Metairie, La., March 8, 1957. 
The Honorable HALE Boccs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is a copy of an article 
written by me that appeared in our adver- 
tisements the week of April 23, 1956, shortly 
after the Federal Reserve System increased its 
bank lending rate. Now, I believe, conditions 
are just as bad as we thought they would be, 
as shown in the article. 

Do not misunderstand me, I believe the 
Government should take the necessary steps 
to combat inflation, but there is such as 
tightening the screws too far. Money con- 
ditions today are so tight that even long- 
established businésses (among which I count 
Schwegmann Bros., due to our phenomenal 
growth, the amount of business we do, and 
the public acceptance we enjoy) are having 
a very difficult time borrowing money. The 
usual sources of financing are not available, 
all due to the tight money situation. 

No doubt you know that we are in the 
process of building our third store, a service 
which is greatly needed in the area where 
our building is located. Today, after con- 
tacting several insurance companies, most 
of them report they are not making any 
large loans and the ones who are lending 
any money at all are committed all the way 
into next year. 

You can imagine the difficulty a small in- 
dependent business-man would have obtain- 
ing financing for remodeling, not to mention 
expansion, if I am having trouble, with the 
assets I have, including a 50-percent equity 
in the building. In this area, I have not 
seen an independent branch out in the last 
8 years, other than the first store or two. 
In our area we have national chain stores, 
instead of local men who pay taxes, vote, and 
spend their money here. I am not against 
national stores coming into our section, but I 
wish to point out to you that the indepen- 
dent has no chance to expand because the 
money market is not available to him. In 
regional shopping centers, of which we have 
two in the greater New Orleans area, inde- 
pendents were not eligible, because the 
financing paper could be sold much more 
readily if the occupants of the shopping cen- 
ter were nationally known or part of a na- 
tional chain. At this time I am preparing 
a bond issue to be sold to my customers in 
the greater New Orleans area. 

In the present tight money situation, the 
small independent business-man is being 
squeezed, and when I say small man, I in- 
clude myself. And remember, this is a man- 
made situation. It was not brought about 
by economic necessity—it was artifically, 
purposefully conceived in Washington, and 
unless this condition is changed, many peo- 
ple will be thrown out of work and many 
concerns will go into bankruptcy, especially 
those who have real estate in the process of 
dividing into subdivisions, etc. 

I was prompted to write you this letter be- 
cause of your interest in the small business- 
man, and because I believe I noticed in the 
paper that you were attempting to have some 
legislation put into effect to help the inde- 
pendent. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN SCHWEGMANN, Jr, 
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[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
April 23, 1956] 
DOES THE GOVERNMENT THINK WE Have Ir 
Too Goop? 


Since last April, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem has increased its bank lending rate 
five times. Last week it ordered into effect 
on its member banks the highest discount 
rate since 1933. This makes it more expen- 
sive for commercial banks to obtain money 
to satisfy their clients’ demand for credit. 
Banks have to pay higher interest, therefore 
they must charge higher interest. Loans are 
harder to obtain, more collateral is asked, 
and general progress is impeded. 

In order to have full employment, at good 
wages, it is necessary that sound business 
enterprises be able to secure credit at all 
times, and at low interest rates. This coun- 
try operates on credit—which must be avail- 
able and reasonably easy to secure. Under 
the increasingly high discount rates of the 
past year, the money market has tightened 
up considerably, which effectively ties the 
hands of all business which is planning ex- 
pansion programs. It is especially hard on 
the small independent buinessman, because 
he must depend on his bank, while the large 
corporations can float a bond issue, or sell 
stocks. It is also hard on would-be home- 
owners, who have to pay higher interest on 
home loans. Every kind of a loan will be a 
little more difficult to get, and will cost more 
in interest—even installment loans on wash- 
ing machines, televisions, or automobiles. 

You may say—how could the Federal Re- 
serve discount rate affect me? If you wish 
to own your own home, or if you buy any- 
thing on the installment plan, it affects you. 
To illustrate how much even a slight in- 
crease of one-half of 1 percent can affect 
the home buyer, when you buy a home tost- 
ing $10,000 and pay for it over a 30-year. 
period, 4 percent interest will amount to 
$7,210. When the interest rate is advanced 
by one-half of 1 percent, this increases the 
interest charges by $1,050. If you pay 6 per- 
cent interest, you might pay a total of $21,- 
580 by the time you are through paying prin- 
cipal and interest on a $10,000 home. 

Under the present tax structure, it is al- 
most impossible for anyone to save money 
for the future, because there is so little left 
after taxes. Because so little cam be accu- 
mulated from profits, no matter how suc- 
cessful a business is, money to expand and go 
forward must be borrowed. Sometimes the 
long term plans for expansion take months 
to perfect, and by the time the loan is ap- 
proved the hard money policy is in effect, 
and the cost of borrowing is too high. When 
the cost of borrowing is too high, expansion 
is delayed or given up altogether, production 
falters, sales dry up, and people are thrown 
out of work. 

Is it logical for the Government to tighten 
up money, discourage borrowing, and thus 
slow down construction at a time when we 
are still 15 to 20 years behind in home, hos- 
pital, and road construction? We have not 
solved our housing problems, our slum prob- 
lems, or our road problems. Unless we are 
satisfied with the standard of living in this 
country, we must continually go forward, in 
manufacturing, in sales, and in consumption. 
Unnecessary high interest charges hamstring 
business, prevent expansion, and stagnate 
the economy of our country. In my opinion 
it is far better for the Government to keep 
interest rates low so that people may borrow, 
bulld, and progress, than to raise the rates 
and put millions out of work and let them 
live on unemployment insurance. 

Tight money limits the number of busi- 
nesses and makes it harder for new enter- 
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prises to develop, which limits competition 
and causes inflation, 

When our country is able to loan billions 
of dollars to foreign countries without any 
collateral, or give the money or goods to them 
outright, what is wrong with showing a little 
faith in America, and the American busi- 
nessman? 


Du Bois, Pa., B. & O. Shops Pioneering 
With Assembly-Line Car Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
community of Du Bois, Pa., is mighty 
proud of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad's 
shops pioneering assembly-line car 
building in the railroad industry. 

The following article, appearing in the 
February 1957 issue of the B. & O. maga- 
zine, tells the story of the fine job that 
is being done by over 500 of my constitu- 
ents who are employees of the B. & O. 
Railroad Shops, in Du Bois, Pa. 

The article follows: 

ASSEMBLY-LINE Car BUILDING 

If things continue as they have, Du Bois, 
Pa., may soon come to be known as the 
Detroit of the railroad industry—at least in- 
sofar as the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 1$ 
concerned, 

For in this busy little metropolis, in 4 
vast and modern B. & O. car shop, they're 
now building railroad freight cars on the 
assembly-line basis, which made Detroit 
famous as the capital of the automotive 
world. This is something new in the rail- 
road business and we are proud that the 
B. & O. is the first road to introduce the 
technique. Although automobile manufac- 
turers have been using the assembly line 
method for many years, for various reasons 
it had never been utilized by the railroads 
for the building of their equipment. Rall- 
road cars were always considered too heavy 
and too massive to be built on the mobile, 
precision-timed assembly line. 

It remained for Francis B. Rykoskey. 
B. & O.'s general superintendent of motive 
power and equipment and his staff, to set 
aside this notion and introduce the so-called 
Detroit method to the highly specialized 
business of building rail freight cars. And 
this is precisely what they have done, with 
the full support of our management, 
course, in the Du Bois shops, where a million- , 
dollar conversion program has transformed 
what was formerly a steam locomotive shop 
into one of the most modern railroad car 
building shops in the Nation. 

The new assembly line method was first 
put in operation in October 1956 for the re- 
building of bad-order freight cars. Already 
production of cars has been doubled—and by 
the same number of men as were engaged 
in this work prior to the introduction of the 
assembly line. Today at Du Bois, 14 cars 
4 gondolas and 10 hoppers—are being turned 
out every 8 hours. By March production 
will be upped to a total of 24 cars—10 hop- 
pers, 4 gondolas, 10 boxcars—when addi- 
tional work forces are added. 
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The sight of freight cars being built by 
skilled workmen, as the cars move to and 
them, is something to see. Every 40 
minutes, all cars under construction are ad- 
vanced by an electric puller, for the distance 
of one car length. At each stop, waiting 
Workmen perform their assigned duties. A 
Warning whistle gives men 2 minutes’ notice 
before each progression is made. Everything 
moves like clockwork—from underframe shop 
Paint shop, where finished products move 
Out into service. 

As word of this remarkable operation has 
Botten around, railroad and car building of- 
Acials from many parts of the country have 
dome to Du Bois to observe the work, first- 

d. Most have watched with amazement 
and all have had nothing but praise for 
e B. & O. assembly line.” 

Typical of the ingenuity being shown by 
men in charge of the assembly line at 
Bois are such techniques as these: re- 
t cars are being given only 1 cross-coat 

Paint, whereas formerly 3 or 4 coats were 
Tequired. This is thanks to a new type of 
Paint which has been pioneered by manu- 

ers at our request. Every day a mo- 

ve power supply train rolls up to the door 
of Du Bois shop and delivers the exact 
podunt of materials that will be required 
Or 1 day's work—thereby preventing exces- 
tive inventories, eliminating the need for 
e amounts of storage space and saving 

e company large sums of money per year, 
ughout the operation, countless jigs, 

ilies, and other devices invented by men 
Du Bois shop, themselves, are used to 

SPeed and facilitate work. Countless other 
examples of resourcefulness that pays off, 
Could be listed for this operation. 

How do Superintendent of Shops L. M. 
Schalk and his 563 men at Du Bois like the 
new method? ‘They're all for it. This way 
Work is better orgahized; material and tools 
t Placed on the spot and work is brought 
O the men, instead of their being required 

assemble what they need. This way, too, 

n man becomes an expert on one par- 
“cular phase of car building, instead of 


orming a variety of jobs as under the- 


old method, which was more time-consum- 
b and more costly. With assembly line 
tuilding, & greater number of cars can be 
Urned out, work is more challenging and 
eficient and the savings are impressive. 
neral Superintendent Motive Power and 
dulpment Rykoskey and Superintendent of 
Car Department R. B. Fisher are both high 
in their praise of men at Du Bois shop for 
the loyalty and enthusiasm with which they 
&ve entered into this important new un- 
€rtaking, which could mark the beginning 
Of a new era in railroad freight car building. 
Already plans are on the drawing board 
Or the installation of an assembly line for 
the building and rebuilding of B. & O. pas- 
Senger cars at a shop location yet to be 
announced, : 
Of course, none of this would be possible 
it not for the full endorsement which 
has been given the program by B. & Os man- 
agement, which is wisely looking ahead to 
the future in its effort to strengthen our 
ad's position on every front. This in- 
tent was reflected in a recent statement by 
ent Simpson to a shipper: “We are 
eased that our effort to provide the neces- 
Sary equipment so vital to your industry 
Meets with your approval,” Mr, Simpson 
Said. “I’m sure you know that our endeavor 
in this respect will not falter.” 
Vice President W. C. Baker, operation and 
1 tenante, the man under whose jurisdic- 
tion the car-bullding program is conducted, 
characterized the new assembly line 
wnethod as a progressive step of real impor- 
ance to our railroad, and one in which we 
ve great faith. 
b The Du Bois assembly line for freight car 
Uilding is only one part of B. & O.'s new 
Lelght-car am for car supply explained 
Nr. Rykoskey in his message on the inside 
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front cover of this issue of the magazine. 
But it represents the heart of the program 
which aims to increase our supply of service- 
able equipment through systematic build- 
ing and rebuilding of cars—a process which 
will make necessary only additional light re- 
pair work. How well the new program is 
already working may be seen by the drastic 
reduction of bad-order cars which has been 
accomplished. On March 11, 1955, we had 
15,160 bad-order cars, or 168 percent. By 
January 11, 1957, these had been reduced to 
3,282 bad-order cars, or 3.5 percent. Putting 
it another way, since March 11, 1955, we have 
been able to increase our supply of service- 
able cars by 11,815, thanks to the accelerated- 
car program. 

They may not be Cadillacs—those gleam- 
ing hopper and gondola cars coming off the 
Du Bols assembly line at the rate of 14 a 
day, now. But they look mighty good to us. 
They spell traffic, dollars and cents, and they 
hold a world of promise for the future. 


Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. CHRISTOPHER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, 
the most recent annual report of the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
covering 1956 shows that the REA co-ops 
provided 19,933,423,100 kilowatt-hours 
of electrical energy in 1956, and 8,060,- 
625,900 of these kilowatts were pur- 
chased from private power companies, 
representing 40.4 percent of all the cur- 
rent used, The remainder was obtained 
from public power systems and their own 
generators. 

So, it would seem to me that private 
power companies should consider the 
REA systems in the United States as very 
good customers, especially in view of the 
fact that they purchased over 8 billion 
kilowatts from them in a single year. 
But it seems instead of considering them 
good customers they are bending every 
energy toward the destruction of REA's 
and public power, 

A new water resources policy, regard- 
ing public power programs that would 
first curb and then eliminate public 
power was drawn up by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, Secretary McKay, 
then of Interior, and Secretary of De- 
fense Wilson, This recommendation or 
policy goes much further than even the 
Hoover Commission report in its pro- 
posal to stop the generation of power in 
fiood control and irrigation projects. 
Even President Eisenhower endorsed the 
plan and presented it to the Congress a 
year ago with this comment: 

I commend the fundamental purpose and 
objectives of this report and I earnestly 
recommend that the Congress give its prompt 
attention to its proposals, 


This plan is the blueprint for the drive 
against Federal power programs and the 
Farm Bureau is leading the drive in this 
session of Congress. In a letter to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower dated February 25, 
1957, Charles B. Shuman, National Farm 


Bureau president, endorsed the Benson- 
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McKay-Wilson report and promised to 
line up farmers in favor of it. Shuman's 
letter to the President states: 

We offer our assistance in the drafting of 
the necessary legislation to accomplish these 
recommendations. We propose to lend our 
support to the formation of public opinion 
leading to the early enactment of such 
legislation. 


Shuman went on to thank Eisen- 
hower for throwing the full weight of 
your office” behind the Benson-McKay- 
Wilson report. A copy of this letter is 
on file here in Washington. 

The big pro-utility lobbies which Shu- 
man said were allied with Farm Bureau 
in the campaign against power projects 
are: ` 
First. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce: 

Second. Engineers’ Joint Council—the 
council is a private electric lobby. 

Third. The National Reclamation As- 
sociation which openly works as the 
main power lobby front in opposing pub- 
lic power projects in exchange for util- 
ity backing for irrigation projects with- 
out facilities for the generation of power, 

Fourth. The National Water Conserva- 
tion Conference. This power lobby ally 
works in the interest of soil and water 
projects but seeks to steer them away 
from any water projects that would de- 
velop hydroelectric power. — 

The Shuman letter to Eisenhower 
stated that Farm Bureau has been meet - 
ing with these organizations to study 
their reports and that Farm Bureau in- 
dividuals, as well as the group collective- 
ly, supports the principles and objectives.’ 
of this report. 

If this Benson-McKay-Wilson report 
were adopted, hydroelectric power would 
no longer be treated as one of the con- 
cerns of the Federal Government. At 
three different points where the report 
lists the things that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should be concerned with in 
handling water resources problems, there 
is no mention of hydroelectric power 
development. 

There is not a single reference to TVA 
in the entire report. It is a surprising 
omission to say the least for a report on 
water resources in the United States to 
make no mention of the world’s most 
outstanding water conservation and 
utilization project in an official cabinet 
level study of how to use and handle 
water in the United States. The admin- 
istration is trying to promote and subsi- 
dize TVA’s for foreigners on the Jordan, 
Nile, and Tigris-Euphrates Rivers, but 
the original pattern, TVA, is branded 
“creeping socialism” by the President and 
becomes an unmentionable word in his 
Cabinet Committee on Water Resources 
Policies. 

Five lines of attack against present 
and future power projects are laid out 
in the report: 

First. Create additional red tape to 
delay action on water projects. 

Second. Increase the cost of power 
projects as much as possible. 

Third. Return the responsibility for 
fiood control to the States. 

Fourth. Subsidize the private interests 
who take over projects in place of the 
Government, which simply means pay 
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the private power companies to steal the 
remaining power sites such as Hells Can- 
yon, a resource which belongs to all the 
people of the United States. 

The method proposed to Uncle Sam 
would pay the nonreimbursable cost of 
a dam plus the additional bonus of 10 
percent as a direrct donation to the pri- 
vate power companies to encourage them 
to steal the dam site. The report also 
proposes “the making of guaranteed 
loans to private interests for the con- 
struction of projects, but would not make 
guaranteed loans for the power facili- 
ties.” 

Fifth. Worst of all, the report calls for 
the liquidation of existing Federal power 
projects. 

The report makes this recommenda- 
tion twice and in the conclusion states: 
The committee recommends that operation 
of water-resources projects be turned over 
to non-Federal interests in all cases where 
this is practicable. 


And no doubt it would soon be prac- 
ticable to turn over every public power 
project in the United States to the pri- 
vate Power Trust. 

It has been evident for a number of 
years that public power and the REA 
co-ops were fighting for their lives with 
their backs to the wall, and this admin- 
istration has only added to and intensi- 
fiet the efforts of those who have been 
seeking their ultimate destruction. It is 
bad enough when public power and the 
REA co-ops have to fight for their lives 
against a multi-million-dollar power 
trust determined to secure an absolute 
-monopoly on every kilowatt of electrical 
energy generated in the United States, 
but their predicament becomes doubly 
perilous when the President of the 
United States and an organization that 
purports to speak for many thousands of 
REA users ally themselves and pledge 
their wholehearted assistance to the en- 
emies of REA and public power. 

The enemies of REA keep repeating 
over and over the statement that co-ops 
do not pay taxes. I suppose it is the 
old Hitler technique that if you repeat 
a lie often enough and make it big 
enough after a while a majority of the 
people will believe it. But let us take 
the latest available record, which is for 
the year 1955, and see what the facts are 
relative to REA co-ops. In REA Bulle- 
tin 1-1 on page 23, table 20, you will find 
these figures. Taxes paid by REA co- 
ops in the United States in the year 1955, 
$10,979,276; in the State of Missouri, 
$508,925, or more than one-half billion 
dollars. The three REA cooperative as- 
sociations in the Fourth Congressional 
District, State of Missouri, paid taxes in 
the following amount: Osage Valley, 
Butler, $10,501; Barton County Electric, 
Lamar, $6,007; and West-Central Elec- 
tric, Higginsville, $4,665. ; 

So you see that when the facts are 
checked the tax propaganda published 
against REA is pure fiction. The total 
REA tax figure for the United States 
does not include taxes paid by public 
power generating facilities such as TVA, 
Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and others be- 
cause they pay taxes and make payments 
in lieu of taxes that are not a part of the 
figures quoted above. 
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ADDRESS TO ANNUAL MEETING, CALLAWAY ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE, FULTON, Mo. 

(By Rev. Beverly Ashburry, Director of Cha- 
pel, Westminister College, Fulton, Mo.) 
It is a pleasure and an honor to be with 

you at this annual meeting. I am here as 

a guest and not a member, as a layman and 

not as a professional in this field. However, 

I feel a very close kinship with you because 

of my natural and personal interest in REA. 
For one thing, my own lifetime roughly 

parallels the lifetime of the REA. I am just 
old enough to remember its humble begin- 
ning, and I have grown in size during the 
same years in which REA has swapped its 
swaddling cloths for overalls and boots. 
For another thing, I was raised in a small 
town in a rural area of Georgia. My mother 
had been raised on a farm, and both her 
family and my father’s owned and occupied 
farmland. This, of course, gave me a per- 
sonal interest in watching the electric bulb 
replace the kerosene lamp and the gas lan- 
tern. In my short life, I have witnessed the 
farm people of my native region emerging 
from darkness into light, from drudgery into 

a more humane life, from senseless hard- 

ship into a life which offered more benefits 

and greater leisure. And all this occurred 
as the result of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. The REA did a job no one else 

would do, and I believed in it because I 

saw it work. A personal first-hand experi- 

ence like that is more important than all 
the theory in the world—even though I have 
since come to believe in the theory of REA 
just as strongly as I believed in its practice. 

Just look for a moment at what REA 
has meant to Missouri. There are 47 co- 
operatives serving over 263,000 rural con- 

sumers in the State. Twenty years ago 93.6 

percent of Missouri's farms were in the dark. 

Fifteen out of sixteen depended on lanterns 

and kerosene lamps. Today approximately 95 

percent of Missouri's farms have electric 

power, and of those farms 77 percent of them 
are supplied by REA. Twenty years ago only 

64 percent had electricity; today, 95 per- 

cent. These statistics point to a revolution 

in living for our people, and I need not name 
the things you have and can do only because 
of electricity. Let it be said however, that 

a higher standard of living has resulted, and 

the face of rural America has been trans- 

formed. It should be no wonder that min- 

isters like myself who are concerned for the 

welfare of the people, should be so interested 

in and concerned about the REA program. 
H. THE ATTACK UPON REA 


In the Nght of what I have said, it is dis- 
concerting and downright disturbing to real- 
ize that REA today is being attacked from 
some quarters. The climate has changed 
from one of friendly appreciation to one of 
hostile suspicion. Some groups with selfish 
motives and unlimited ambitions are now 
seeking to destroy or take over a system 
which has done so much for the country. 
They seek to do this by brandishing false 
slogans and by propagandizing misleading 
statistics and half-baked ideas. They seem 
to have vast financial resources, and they 
intend to use them to gain favor for them- 
selves.» 

As an example of this, let me read you this 
advertisement which has appeared this week 
in most of our leading magazines: 


“Are you aware of this strange use of your 
tax money? 

“Several million United States families and 
businesses get their electricity from Federal 
Government electric systems like the TVA. 
And your taxes help pay their electric bills. 
Here's how: 

“About 23 cents of every dollar you pay for 
electricity from your independent. electric 
light and power company goes for taxes. 
But because of present tax laws, people who 
get electricity from Government plants 
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escape paying most of the taxes in their elec 
tric bills that you pay in yours. They pay 
taxes of only about 4 cents per dollar if theif 
power comes from the Government's IVA. 
for example. So to make up for the lost 
tax revenues which Federal power projects 
don't pay, you have to be taxed more. 

“Don't you think something ought to be 
done about this unfair tax favoritism? 
“America’s independent electric light and 

power companies” 

In these ads—whether they be in news- 
papers, magazines, or on radio or TV—the 
private companies would lead the public to 
believe that the REA co-ops are receiving 
of the power produced by the Federal GOV- 
ernment. The tempo of these attacks 18 
increasing, and the very system which has 
done so much over the past 20 years is now 
threatened with extinction. It is high time 
that we answered this opposition, and 
should like to do so here and now. 

Item I, tax favoritism: What the advertise- 
ments fail to tell us about is the subsidies 
private companies receive. These com- 
panies are allowed a rapid amortization of 
new facilities for tax purposes. For conven“ 
tional businesses, this produces a tax savings. 
But electric utilities do not pay taxes in 
the usual sense but merely collect them 
from their customers as tax expense. 80 
when they “write off“ their new facilities 
they actually collect sums from their custo- 
mers as tax expenses but never have to pay 
some of that money in taxes. From June 
1951 through April 1956, the Government 
granted such writeoffs by private utilities 
to the tune of $1,400,000,000, and over the 
estimated life of such a writeoff (33% 
years) these subsidies will amount to 84. 
800,000,000, That is more than the total 
cost of all REA co-ops and Government dams 
combined. Now, just who is being favored? 

Item II, the distribution of Federal power: 
The advertisements also fall to tell us that 
co-ops buy only 6.6 percent of “public power. 
Of the other 93.4 percent, the distribution 
runs like this: Federal defense agencies 


(Ac) 29.9 percent, municipalities 19.3 per- 


cent, Stafe and other public agencies 109 
percent, private power 33.29 percent. In the 
light of those facts and figures, it is dificult 
to conceive why REA is attacked so vehe- 
mently as a threat to free enterprise. 

Item III. independent companies: What 
the ads don’t tell us is that these local, inde- 
pendent companies are, in a majority of 
cases, owned and controlled by eastern finan- 
cial houses. Their claim to be independent 
is almost laughable. Eleven eastern houses 
hold multiple, interlocking voting stock in 
100 electric operating companies worth $19 
million. These companies are among the 
largest in the Nation, and they extend from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. They are no 
more independent than a slave chained in the 
galley of a ship. 

These items should make it clear that thé 
current attack cannot diminish the fact that 
REA is one of our most American institutions. 
What could be more American than r 
folks going into business for themselves to 
procure electricity that private companies 
had failed to make available? This is not 
socialism. This is free enterprise at its best . 
and only God knows where we would bé 
today if there was no REA. Nevertheless, we 
are here, and we know that vicious, insult- 
ing, misleading, untrue propaganda cannot 
destroy what has been built by the extraor- 
dinary ability of ordinary people. At least it 
cannot if we are aware of what the opposition 
seeks to do. 

II. WHAT THE OPPOSITION PROPOSES 


It proposes a so-called partnership with 
private utilities, whereby these companies 
would monopolize the revenue and energy at 
Federal power projects. 

I emphasize the partnership because it rep- 
resents today the spearhead of the current 
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attack upon public power. Yet what kind of 
& partnership is it? It is a partnership in 
which the Government relinquishes to pri- 
vate monopolies the powerhouse at Federal 
dams, while the Government continues to 
finance the nonreimbursable features such as 
fish ladders, flood gates, and navigation locks. 

We had a partnership in operation. It 
wasn't this kind of partnership. It was a 
legitimate partnership between the Govern- 
ment and its citizens. It was the Federal- 
local partnership, under which kilowatts 
were being sold at low cost to whatever dis- 
tributing agency the residents ot a particular 
area preferred. 

This was a bona fide partnership. But 
what is proposed today as partnership is no 
partnership at all. It is monopoly and spe- 
_ Cial privilege. For at least 50 years, a private 

Stranglehold will be given legal sanctity at a 
great power site, and there will be nothing 
that the man and women in that area can 
do about it, through half a century of time. 

We are told the abandonment of public 
Power is necessary in the name of American- 
ism. Yet the preference clause, which safe- 
guards the power supply of our rural electric 
Co-ops, goes all the way back to the admin- 
istration of Theodore Roosevelt, who was no 
Creeping Socialist. 

One of the serious blows suffered by REA's 
under the new partnership policy was abro- 
gation of 40-year contracts hetween the In- 
terior Department and cooperatives in the 
Southwest. As a result, the REA's were 
threatened with bankruptcy or high rates, or 
loss of their independence. 

I cite these things to indicate how politics 
and greed are intruding into programs which, 
Until the last few years were decided by the 
needs of the American people and not by the 
Selfish desires of 1 or 2 utility corporations. 

As you are well aware, REA funds have 
been cut but not abolished by Congress. 
You have been successful in maintaining 
reasonably adequate loan funds and services 
during the past few years. But this cut was 
to be expected. It was forecast by the late 
George W. Norris. He said: “The attack 
Upon REA will not be an open assault. The 
attack will be by stealth and treachery be- 
Cause REA is too popular to be attacked 
openly.” ; 

Let us look briefly at other things which 
are steadily undermining the REA program: 

1. Undoing of regulatory agencies. 

2. Failure to observe public preference leg - 
islation, 

3. Refusal to build transmission lines. 

4. Turning over last-choice sites to piece- 
Meal exploitation by private companies, 

5. Undermining existing structures. 

(a) TVA and Dixon-Yates, 

Believe me, the future of REA is fraught 
With danger. We may be faced with extinc- 
tion unless present policies are reversed, The 
Present policies also pose the threat that 
atomic power will be given over entirely to 
Private companies. This is a threat, because 
We, the taxpayers, have already paid $14 bil- 
lion to develop this source of power, and it 
_ hardly seems fair that we should pay for it 

all over —in the way of a profit to pri- 
vate companies. 


Iv. WHAT WE SHOULD DO 


In the light of what has been said, what 


should we do? 

We should remember that we have come a 

ng way, and we have come that distance 
in spite of formidable and almost impossible 
Odds. Eyery gain has been carried out de- 
pite powerful opposition. 

We must not give up our gains now. Nor 
dan we afford to stand still—‘man cannot 
live in a stagnant pool, even a stagnant pool 
Of sunshine.” It is time for REA consumers 
to realize their strength and to organize in 
multitudes. This is a day crying for men to 
be aware of what they have and to appreciate 
and fight for it. Now is the time for men of 
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vision and character to stand up and answer 
the false propaganda by telling the truth. 
We must act soon if we are to make our 
voices heard, our desires known, and our 
strength felt. Get young people in. 

In order to keep what we have, we must 
first be proud of what we have—remember 
where we were without it. From there we 
need to expose phony propaganda and to tell 
the truth about REA and what it has done. 
Only informed consumers like yourself—who 
take up the fight, who write letters—can as- 
sure the electric service which our dynamic 
Nation demands, Our power policies must 
stimulate the fullest effect by every kind of 
power agency if we are to realize our poten- 
tial living standards and economic develop- 
ment and maintain our armed strength. 
This requires abundant, low-cost electricity 
if we are to have better living, full employ- 
ment, and national security. 

The fight for these things is ours. 
God help us if we fail to win them, 
How NTEA Loaps Your CONGRESSMAN'S Mat. 

Wire DRUMMED-UP LETTERS ATTACKING 

Co-ops 


The letters reproduced below provide a 
good example of the methods used by the 
National Tax Equality Association to in- 
fluence Federal tax legislation. 

NTEA sent Out the form letter below as 
a means of drumming up letters, wires, and 
telephone calls to Members of Congress. 
(The name of the person who received this 
particular copy has been blocked out at his 
request.) 

Leaving nothing to chance, NTEA sent 
along three sample letters. It suggested that 
they be rephrased in the sender's own words 
sò that Members of Congress could not so 
easily detect a centrally-inspired campaign. 
The three samples appear below. 

The two next-to-last paragraphs in the 
letter below show how far NTEA goes to pro- 
mote antico-op letters. It asks that the 
sample letter, rephrased, be returned to it 
with a supply of the letterhead paper and 
envelopes of the person or firm that will be 
the sender. Then, free of charge, it will 
have the letters individually typed and will 
return them to the sender ready to he signed 
and malled to Members of Congress. 

Congressmen soon learn to spot inspired 
letters of this sort. NTEA's campaign never- 
theless is a reminder that co-op members 
need to do some letter-writing of their own. 
As frequently has been pointed out, the best 
defense against this kind of propaganda is 
well-informed co-op members who maintain 
good relations with their Congressmen. 

NaTIONAL TAX EQUALITY ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago, Ill., January 16, 1957. 


May 


Dear Mr. : You and your organiza- 
tion have long been known for yourforthright 
stand on principles in issues vital to pri- 
vate enterprise. It is obvious that many of 
your members cannot long remain in busi- 
ness if the ever-growing Federal tax-free 
co-ops continue their inroads eating all lines 
of business. 

Many national organizations have already 
written the 435 Congressmen and 96 Sena- 
tors, urging action on this pressing problem 
during the 85th session. 


It is imperative that organizations such 


as yours, wielding tremendous power in your 
State, write, wire, phone, or personally see 
your elected representatives in Congress. 

Enclosed are several suggested letters. We 
would appreciate your rephrasing or reword- 
ing one of these letters in your own style, 
returning it with sufficient letterheads and 
envelopes to be sent to all Congressmen and 
Senators in the State where you operate. 

We will, of course, free of charge, individu- 
ally type these letters and send them to you 
for your signature and mailing from your 
office. 
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Your much needed help is deeply appre- 
ciated. Only through concerted action on 
all fronts can success be assured. 


“Honorable (name), 
“House of Representatives, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Our association, 
representing the druggists in every town and 
hamlet in this Nation, is concerned about 
the tax-escape privileges now extended the 
cooperatives. We have Joined with other 
trade. groups in protesting this unfair dis- 
crimination against the fully taxed proprie- 
tary businesses in this country. 

“We not only feel this is economically un- 
sound but is morally wrong. We cannot 
understand why any segment of the economy 
competing in the market place should have 
an unfair tax advantage. 

“The taxpayers of this Nation are saddled 
with a terrific tax burden, and most of this 
money is being used to protect the interest 
of our country in an unsettled world. It is 
deeply resented when the cooperatives are 
permitted to pay less than their share, when 
they benefit to the same extent as do the rest 
of us. 

“Our association Is, therefore, urging you 
and every other Member of the Congress to 
intercede for us before the tax-writing com- 
mittees of the Congress, asking that the 
cooperative corporations be fully taxed at the 
corporate level and thus remove this unfair, 
un-American discrimination. 

“Will you please advise us what you are 
willing to do to aid us? Our —— members 
would be very appreciative of your assist- 
ance, 

“Yours very truly.” 
“Honorable (Name) 
“House of Representatives, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The members of 
our association, the National Association of 
= having felt the impact of competi- 
tion by cooperatives escaping their share of 
taxes, feel that it is time that 1 tion be 
enacted that will eliminate this unjust dis- 
crimination. 

We feel that the tax burden of this coun- 
try should be borne equally by all businesses 
and individuals earning income. 1 

“Our association, therefore, is asking you, 
and every other member of Congress, to pre- 
vail upon the tax writing committees of the 
Congress, to the effect that cooperatives be 
fully taxed on the basis of income on the 
same level as corporations and that all tax 
favoritism be eliminated, thus insuring 
equality of taxation for all. 

“May we have an expression of opinion 
from you in this regard? 

“Very truly yours.” 


“The 85th Congress of the United States 
has many grave problems to face, ‘ 

“With part of the world in turmoil, with 
the United States needing enormous sums 
of money for defense and assistance, the 
matter of taxation is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

“We feel that the burden of taxes should 
be borne fairly and equally by all businesses 
and individuals. 

“To that end we ask you to use your in- 
fluence with the tax-writing bodies of Con- 
gress to the end that the discriminating 
preference enjoyed by cooperatives be erased, 
and that cooperative income be taxed at the 
corporate level and in equal amounts. 

“At the present time we feel that coop- 
eratives enjoy all the privileges, without 
participating in the burden. 

“May we have an expression of opinion, 
from you in this regard? 

“Yours very truly.” 
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MiIssouRrI STATE RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION ASSOCIATION, 
t Jeferson City, Mo., March 4, 1957. 
Hon. Grondx H. PHER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. CHRISTOPHER: Enclosed herewith 
are 7 resolutions adopted during our annual 
membership meeting, February 9, which per- 
tain to the following subjects: 

1. Allocation of costs of multiple purpose 
projects. 

2. Increase in rates of interest on rural 
electric and telephone loans. 

3. The Hells Canyon project. 

4. Hoover Commission Report on Water 
Resources and Power. 

5. The National Tax Equality Association. 
| 6 Tennessee Valley Authority. 

7. Accelerated depreciation certificates 
granted by the ODM to commercial electric 
utilities, 

Also enclosed is reprint of letters that the 
president of the NTEA, Mr. G. M. Lester, has 
mailed most business organizations through- 
out Missour!, which I believe is self-explana- 
tory. To protect the person to whom the 
letter was addressed, we had to block out his 
name. 

Sincerely yours, 
Junius HELM, 
General Manager. 


ALLOCATION OF Costs or MULTIPLE-PURPOSE 
Proyecrs 

| Whereas the Flood Control Act of 1944 did 
not stipulate a definite formula for allocat- 
ing the various costs in a Federal project; 
and 

Whereas the executive agencies are now 
applying a cost-allocation method and pay- 
out period which are not fair and realistic 
to each use of the projects; and 

Whereas H. R. 965 has been introduced in 
the House by Representative TRIMBLE, of 
Arkansas, and said bill would designate a 
proper method to allocate cost in Federal 
projects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meeting 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of Feb- 
ruary 1957, urges the Congress to pass H. R. 
965 in order to establish a definite guide for 
all executive agencies to follow in cost alloca- 
tion of Federal projects. 

MISSOURI STATE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary, 
Jurrius Heim, General Manager. 


Whereas bills have been introduced in 
Congress calling for an increase in rates 
of interest on rural electric and telephone 
loans; and 

Whereas an increase would place an ad- 
ditional burden on the already hard pressed 
farmer: Be it, therefore 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 


~N Electrification Association, duly assembled 


during its 20th annual membership meeting 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of Febru- 
ary, 1957, urges Congress to seek other means 
of raising revenue. ° 
Mrssovrer STATE RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION ASSOCIATION, 
J. C. Omen, President. 
ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 
JuLros HELM, General Manager. 
Whereas the Hells Canyon Dam site on 
the Snake River is the best remaining unde- 
veloped power site in the United States; 
and 


! Whereas Senator Morse and 22 of his col- 
leagues have reintroduced a bill in Congress 
calling for appropriations for Federal con- 
struction of this dam: Be it, therefore 
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Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meet- 
ing in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of 
February, 1957, urges the Congress to ap- 
prove sufficient appropriations to begin con- 
struction of this dam; and be it further 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge all citi- 
zent and organizations interested in the wel- 
fare of the American farmer to give full sup- 
port to full development of this site. 

Missouri STATE RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION ASSOCIATION, 
J. C. Omer, President. 
ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 
JuLIvus Heum, General Manager. 
Hooven COMMISSION ON WATER RESOURCES 
AND POWER 


Whereas the adoption of the Hoover Com- 
mission Report on Water Resources and 
Power would destroy the Pederal program of 
development of public resources from which 
over 300 rural electric systems get their 
wholesale power: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meeting 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of Febru- 
ary 1957, urgently requests the Congress to 
reject the approval or adoption of any part 
of the Hoover Report on Water Resources 
and Power. 

MISSOURI STATE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ASSOCIATION, 

J. C. Omen, President. 

ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 

JULIUS HELM, General Manager. 


NTEA RESOLUTION 

Whereas rural electric cooperatives and 
other consumer-owned organizations are 
recognized by Federal and State statutes as 
an essential segment of our national econ- 
omy, and 

Whereas the National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation, a perennial and avowed enemy of 
all types of cooperatives, persists in dissemi- 
nating false and misleading information in 
an effort to discredit cooperatives and to 
generate pressure that would crystalize into 
unfair laws making it impossible for cooper- 
atives to exist; and 

Whereas NTEA has currently released a 
Propaganda movie, The Senator's Daughter, 
attacking the nonprofit tax status of cooper- 
atives and mutuals; and > 

Whereas this well-financed propagand 
and lobbying organization fails to reveal 
whether it is financed largely by the com- 
mercial utilities, as it has been in the past: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meeting 
in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of Febru- 
ary 1957, does hereby condemn the action of 
the NTEA as inimical to the best interests of 
farmers and other consumers the country 
over; and be it further 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge Con- 
gress at its next session to initiate an in- 
vestigation of NTEA aimed at bringing to 
light who finances NTEA and what motives 
impel it persistently to attack a vital seg- 
ment of our national economy. 
` MISSOURI Stare RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 

JuLivs Heim, General Manager. 

Whereas the Tennesse Valley Authority has 
benefited the American people by f 
A yardstick of the value of electricity and 
by pointing the way to flood control, navi- 
gation, industrial development, and health 
improvement; and 

Whereas rural electric tives in seven 
States depend upon TVA for their power 
supply; and 
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Whereas 56 percent of TVA electric power 
must go to the Atomic Energy Commission 
to further its far-reaching program of nu- 
clear development: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Rural 
Electrification Association, duly assembled 
during its 20th annual membership meet- 
ing in Jefferson City, Mo., this 9th day of 
February 1957, urges the President and the 
Congress to provide TVA either with appro- 
priations or authority to finance the neces- 
sary expansion of its generating facilities in 
order that it will be able to meet the needs 
of the valley. 

MISSOURI STATE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ASSOCIATION, 

J. C. Omen, President. 

ROBERT PILLEN, Secretary. 

Juurus Heim, General Manager. 


Whereas United States Senator Harry F. 
Brup has instituted an inquiry into the con- 
tinued issuance of accelerated depreciation 
certificates to commercial electric utilities, 
and others; and 

Whereas initially the issuance of such cer- 
tificates was designed as an incentive for pri- 
vate expansion of wartime facilities, which 
justification is not now existant, and hasn't 
been for years; and 

Whereas such certificates are held by some 
to be a form of subsidy; by others as the 
equivalent of interest-free loans by the Fed- 
eral Government to the recipient; and by 
others as a program of tax forgiveness: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Missouri State Rural Electrification As- 
sociation, duly assembled this 8th day of 
February 1957, does hereby commend Sena- 
tor Byrn for initiating an inquiry into the 
field of accelerated depreciation certificates; 
and be is further 

Resolved, That we urge that the inquiry be 
broad enough to establish relative effects of 
“operational expenditures" which might be 
questionable, in the fields of advertising, 
propaganda, public relations, etc.; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we recommend that the in- 
formation developed from this inquiry be 
transmitted to the Congress and to interested 
persons and organizations. 


Jutrus HELM, General Manager. 


For Labor’s Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of recent exposures, it strikes 
me that the editorial which I am about 
to insert in the Recor is pertinent. It 
appeared in a recent issue of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel and I think it isa timely 
expression of opinion which is reflected 
generally throughout the country. 

Por Lasor’s Goop 

The disclosures from the Senate committee 
hearings into racketeering by corrupt labor 
bosses are important to the entire Nation. 

They are, of course, of the most intimate 
concern to union members, 

It is their money that has been plundered. 

It is their faith that has been perverted. 

It is their good name that has been pros- 
tituted. 
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In this vein South Dakota’s Republican 
Senator Kart Munor, who is a member of the 
Senate committee, says the evidence indicates 
the need for Federal legislation for the pro- 
tection of union members. 

Certainly the need for more control of un- 
jon affairs by members, themselves, is ob- 
vious from the testimony that has shown 
instances where the top brass made all the 
decisions with no consultation with the rank 
and file. 

There also is a desperate need for a pro- 
Vision to prevent abuse of welfare and pen- 
sion funds and to insure an accountipg of 
how they are invested or deposited. 

Equally, there is a need for a provision to 
Prohibit use of union funds for political 
purposes. 

No one knows better than union members 
that their money has promoted candidates 
Whom they themselves, as individuals, op- 


These proposals are not antilabor. ‘They 
are prolabor in that their purpose is to pro- 
tect. the money and the rights of union 
members. 


President Should Take Lead in 
Economy Moves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, ev- 
eryone is theoretically in favor of econ- 
omy in Government until our own favor- 
ite Federal projects are jeopardized by 
economy moves. It is entirely under- 
Standable that a Member of Congress 

d look across the waters, or per- 
haps into some other Member's district 
As a field for economy moves. That is 
Why the President of the United States 
Who is in the best position to view our 
national needs in broad perspective has 

given the responsibility of drawing 
up our Federal budget. By the same 
token the President is in the best posi- 
tion to make recommendations as to 
Where Federal economy moves can best 
be made in the public interest. 

The Baltimore Sun of Saturday, 
March 16, 1957, editorializes on this 
theme in a logical manner as follows: 

His RESPONSIBILITY 

The opinion is quite general that the 
Spending total provided for in the budget 
Row before Congress is much too large. 
Congress senses this opinion, and so does 
the White House; and the result so far 

been confusion. There is much quib- 
bling about which side in this never stable 
Collaboration of executive and legislature 
Should take the initiative in introducing 
Cuts. The President has said that he would 
like to have Congress point out the places 
Where cuts tan properly be made. Congress 
asked the President to do the point- 

ing out. Though some tentative steps have 
n taken, neither is disposed to take the 
full initiative, and each has an argument to 

k reluctance. The President's argument 
is that it is Congress which holds the purse 
st under our scheme of Government and 
is therefore really responsible. The congres- 
sional argument is that budget making is 
Specifically an executive responsibility. 

Somewhere this impasse has to be broken, 

ce it is perfectly clear that the temper 
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of the country favors a trimming down of 
Federal expenses, and to us it seems clear 
that the President ought to make the first 
move and is in best position to do so. 

This is our reason: 

In cutting the budget Congress is pecu- 
Marly sensitive to domestic pressures, both 
geographical pressures and special-interest 
pressures. Congress, in looking for places to 
cut, will inevitably look for spots which will 
not be immediately damaging in a political 
sense. It will turn, therefore, with a special 
zest to the items of our foreign program, 
especially the military and economic foreign- 
ald items. Though we are convinced that 
there is water to be squeezed out of these 
items, there ls not enough water to satisfy 
the whole demand for reduced expenditures, 
A whole series of thoughtful reports by dis- 
interested groups confirms the importance 
of our program of foreign aid as a part of our 
national security 

The President is not under quite such a 
necessity for playing politics when budget 
cutting. He is not under the same pressure 
as Congressmen when it comes to domestic 
items, Moreover, the fact that the Presi- 
dent is constitutionally barred from seeking 
a third term (a fact that has been widely 
advertised as weakening his position) is in 
fact a source of strength in some ways. 
Since the President is no longer running 
for office, his armor against pressure groups 
is much thicker than it was before. 

The President, in other words, is in a 
much stronger position to survey the whole 
budget. He ought to do so. He ought to 
recognize not only the vulnerability of con- 
gress when it comes to budget cutting but 
the danger that Congress, should it be com- 
pelled to take the initiative, would cut it in 
places that are safe politically but danger- 
ous in terms of the national interest. 


An Open Letter to George Meany, 
President, AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W.-HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 7, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
current congressional investigation of the 
misapplication of union funds by certain 
union officers makes especially appro- 
priate an open letter to George Meany, 
president, AFL-CIO. This letter was 
printed in the Mesa Educator, the official 
organ of the Mechanics Educational So- 
ciety of America, AFL-CIO. 

It indicates a very effective method 
which, if enforced, would eliminate the 
violations that are the cause of the cur- 
rent investigations. About the only 
reprimands that actually eliminated any 
of the racketeer element thus far from 
the AFL-CIO affiliates were a couple of 
the small so-called federal unions. No 
effective measures thus far have been 
taken against any of the big AFL-CIO 
affiliates, such as the teamsters, by the 
union committees authorized by the 
Miami resolution. The letter follows: 

We in Detroit are profoundly disturbed by 
your council's determination to eliminate 
corruption in constituent unions with the 
aid of congressional committees. 

Whether. this passion for purity campaign 
can be carried out without positive danger 
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to the merged federations, AFL-CIO, is the 
question uppermost in our minds, 

It is obvious that financial skulduggery in 
labor unions can only be eliminated by stand- 
ard rigid control by union constitutions, 
Acts of racketeering and dishonesty by in- 
dividual officials simply reflect constitutional 
weakness. Eliminating the result without 
altering the cause is as leaving the barn door 
still open. 

Financial clauses making it practically im- 
possible for a union Official to deviate from 
the path of financial integrity could be 
made a must for all unions affiliated to the 
AFL-CIO, 

However, if the Ethical Practices Commit- 
tee is to be used to carry on a personal feud 
between major union leaders in the federa- 
tion, then all labor will lose by the fracas. 

It will be very serious if the conduct of a 


. few union officials results in a diminution of 


confidence by our memberships, in general, 
and against officials in general, 

Most constitutions, including the one un- 
der which we operate, are so tight that you 
have to be careful to throw 3 cents in the 
postage fund when sending out a piece of per- 
sonal mail, 

. . . . . 


Apart from finances, however, we are all 
guilty as anyone of unethical practices, La- 
bor union officials have always lived under a 
double ethical standard. Tell the truth to 
your members, but if necessary to protect 
said members, lie like hell to the boss. The 
prevailing practice, a la Decatur, “May our 
members always be right, but anyhow, our 
members, right or wrong“ has no relationship 
to pure ethics. 

If we were before a congressional com- 
mittee and they wandered far afield from 
financial racketeering and questioned us as 
to our conduct during strikes—the fifth 
amendment would have to be invoked. They 
might talk of dynamite, stink bombs, broken 
arms, and secondary boycotts, and who got 
how much for what. Is there any union of- 
ficial who would like to discuss such mat- 
ters? They might even ask for names. 

It would be fine if you could slowly and 
persistently educate union officials along the 
lines of financial rectitude and supplement 
this education by forcing constitutional 
changes that would make it very difficult to 
dip into the petty cash or maneuver financial 
deals. é A 

Should this passion for purity result in 
any weakening of the whole labor movement 
by its use in personal feuds, then we shall 
have accomplished nothing. 

Finally, we all live in glass houses. 

Praternally, 
The Evrrors. 


Administration’s Proposal for Alaska 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Milwuakee Journal during the week of 
March 11 carried an editorial comment- 
ing on the proposal of the administration 
as advanced by the Interior Department 
and endorsed by the Defense Department 
for national defense withdrawal areas 
within the boundaries of the proposed 
State of Alaska. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I should like to reproduce, 
that editorial here. 
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The editorial follows: 
Goop ALASKAN STATEHOOD PLAN 


The evidence is mounting that President 
Eisenhower wants Alaskan and Hawaiian 
statehood to list among historic accomplish- 
ments of his administration. 

Secretary of Interior Seaton has come in 
with a sound to meet defense needs 
in areas of Alaska closest to Siberia, It calls 
for authority for the President to create 
national defense withdrawals of land over 
which the Federal Government may exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction. In withdrawal areas, 
residents will continue to have Federal, State, 
and local voting rights. Local governments 
will continue to operate. 

General Twining, Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, emphasized this week that the with- 
drawal provision was “only military insur- 
ance” and that it might never be necessary 
for the President to exercise it. He said he 
saw no reason under present conditions for 
the President to exercise the power. 

This is a far cry from the administration 
plan offered 2 years ago by former Secretary 
of the Interior McKay. That would have al- 
lowed unlimited land withdrawals for the 
military in approximately half of Alaska. It 
provided no safeguards for State or local 
governments and was generally considered, 
in Alaska, as a partition proposition. 

Secretary Seaton, in offering the new plan 
to a House interior subcommittee, sald that 
in his Judgment “both Hawalt and Alaska 
have a rightful claim to the equal status of 
statehood.” 

Tf this is now firm administration doctrine, 
and is followed by passing the word along 
to Republican leadership, prospects for 
Alaska and Hawali statehood at this session 
of Congress seem bright indeed. After all, 
both the Democratic majorities and the Re- 
publican minorities in Congress are bound by 
firm declarations in their 1956 national party 
platforms to vote for statehood. 


The Future and the Basin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son] delivered a very fine address at a 
meeting of the Arkansas Basin Develop- 
ment Association, held in Tulsa, Okla., 
on March 8, 1957. Every Member of the 
House is well aware of the tremendous 
interest which Mr. EDMONDSON has in the 
development of this great watershed 
through the States of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas and the enormous amount of 
work which he has put into the matter. 
We in eastern Oklahoma are convinced 
that development of the Arkansas Basin 
is the key to the future of the area in 
which we live. The importance of this 
project is pointed out in Mr. Epmopson's 
address, the text of which is as follows: 

THE FUTURE AND THE BASIN 
(Remarks of Representative Eo EDMONDSON) 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Arkansas Basin Development 
Association, it Is a good thing to get together 
and to break the bread of fellowship ih a 
common cause. 

It can be a very satisfying thing, and even 
an inspiring thing, when the common cause 
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which unites men is a great and a noble 
undertaking. 

We break bread tonight in a rededication 
of common purpose in support of such an 
undertaking: the full and early development 
of the Arkansas River Basin. 

For me, and I am sure for many who gather 
here tonight, the fight for the Arkansas 
Basin has been both satisfying and inspiring. 

It has been satisfying, because we have 
already won some major battles along the 
road. If we think of years in terms of miles, 
and 1968 as our target date for navigation on 
this great river, we stand today only 11 miles 
from home. 

The fight for the Arkansas has been in- 
spiring, because this battle for the basin has 
produced a unity of spirit and purpose in 
Oklahoma—and between Oklahoma and Ar- 
kansas—which I have not witnessed in my 
37 years as a Sooner. 

What other great cause in your memory, 

to our own-two States, has united 
so firmly the chambers of commerce of our 
principal cities and our smaller towns—the 
governors and the legislatures of the two 
States—and the complete congressional dele- 
gations of Arkansas and Oklahoma? 

The leading citizens of Oklahoma and of 
Arkansas—in the ranks of industry, in the 
ranks of commerce, of finance, public rela- 
tions, civic office and all walks of life—have 
joined forces to carry on this battle—and 
have given generously of their time, their 
talent, their energy, and their treasure, to 
advance this cause. 

It is an inspiring thing, and the progress 
thus far made is a testimonial to the de- 
voted efforts and sacrifice of hundreds of 
these leaders in our two States, who have 
dared to champion a great and a magnifi- 
cent dream for Oklahoma and for Arkansas— 
and to work tirelessly to make that dream 
come true. 

Today, in the spring of 1957, we can almost. 
see the castles and towers of this great dream, 
in the shadows of the mountains still ahead. 

It would be a pleasant thing tonight, in 
this refreshing company and on this splendid 
occasion, to talk about the magnificence and 
the splendor of the castles and towers in the 
Arkansas Basin’s future. 

The vision of this great and productive 
inland waterway, with its vast storage capac- 
ity of precious water and its vital move- 
ment of coal and oil and the produce of 
industry and agriculture, is a sight to stir 
the imagination and quicken the pulse of 
any basin resident. 

But if I have a mission tonight, it is not 
to stir your tion or quicken the 
pulses of my fellow citizens. 

The message I bring to you tonight is 
addressed to other qualities—to the resolu- 
tion and determination which we must 
have—all of us—to complete this Journey by 
1968. 

Between the goal we seek and the place we 
stand tonight are not only mountains, but 
also a great precipice. We will need all the 
resolution and determination we can mus- 
ter—and a helping hand as well from divine 
providence—to pass over these great barriers. 

The precipice, of course, is the danger of 
another world war. An atomic war could 
not only interrupt all public works, includ- 
ing the Arkansas Basin, it could also pulver- 
ize and disintegrate our modern civilization. 

The duty we owe as citizens, to help pre- 
vent that war, rises above our duty to the 
sovereign States of Oklahoma and Arkansas, 

It is a duty we owe to our fellow men, to 
our wives and our families, to our children 
and our grandchildren—who may not know 
tomorrow if that war is not prevented. 

In my own view, there are two duties of 
American citizenship which today transcend 
all others. ; 

The first is to give our full support to a 
program of national defense—both military 
and civil defense—most likely to give a full 
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measure of national security from atomic 
attack. 

The second duty is to lend our full support 
to all honorable efforts on behalf of our Gov- 
ernment to promote world peace and secure 
the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. 

If the citizens of our country perform these 
duties, and lend this kind of support to their 
Government, and we who have a responsi- 
bility in that Government do our job as 
well, I believe the chances are good that we 
will cross the precipice of war, and have the 
opportunity, in peace, to climb the moun- 
tains. 

The mountains, of course, are the many 
steps involved in appropriating the money, 
and letting the contracts, and paying the 
bills, to build the great dams and locks which 
will bring navigation to the Arkansas. 

And there is a special mountain in the 
Congress today, on which I recently reported 
by newsletter to the people of the second 
district, which could present some special 
problems. 

I am speaking of the so-called economy 
waye in the House of Representatives, and 
especially in the Appropriations Committee, 
which already has resulted in the cutting of 
millions of dollars from administration re- 
quests for three great departments of Gov- 
ernment. 

There is good argument to be made in the 
cause of economy in Washington, and we in 
the Oklahoma delegation have supported 
that cause on more than one occasion. 

In 1956, Oklahoma’s House Members voted 
unanimously to cut a full billion dollars from 
the foreign-aid program recommended by the 
administration, and we are prepared to yote 
for further cuts in this field, and in some 
others, in 1957. 

Movements for economy, however, can be- 
come wasteful and destructive when they are 
not selective, and when they do not take 
full accounting of the critical character of 
some governmental programs. 

We do not have a more urgent problem, in 
our entire Nation today, than the problem 
of water and its conservation. 

There is no waste in Government that 
even approaches the terrible and unforgiv- 
able waste of uncontrolled water resources. 

California water engineers have estimated 
the value of an acre-foot of water at $10. 

The 37 million acre-feet of wasted water 
flowing out of Oklahoma each year is an an- 
nual waste of $370 million, by California 
standards. If we cut that value to only $1 
an acre, it is $37 million down the drain, 
each year, in terms of wasted water. 

We do not need to argue in terms of dollars 
and cents, however, to make a case for 


urgency. 

The Chief of Engineers, on more than one 
occasion, has warned that our Nation is 
rapidly approaching a water crisis. 

With present needs for water expected to 
increase 214 times by 1975—and a popula- 
tion figure of 300 million in sight for America 
in 1993—there is no room in our 1957 water 
program for a pennywise philosophy. 

The people of America must assert, firmly 
and unequivocally to their Government, 
their determination and resolution to sup- 
port an adequate water program at this 
time. 

And the people of Arkansas and Oklahoma 
must join their representatives in Wash- 
ington in expressing this resolution and 
determination to the representatives of 
other sections. 

I hope the Arkansas Basin Development 
Association will send one of the largest dele- 
gations it has ever sent to Washington, when 
the Appropriations Committee hearings are 
held in May. 

I hope your spokesmen will continue to 
speak from resolute and determined hearts 
of their full support for the basin program. 


1957 


With resolution and determination, we 
cross the mountains and reach the 
castles and the towers of 1968. 
my own part, I have taken for my 
battle cry for the Arkansas the famous 
of William Blake, the English poet, 
Who wrote in the 19th century: 


“I shall not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land.” 


The Jerusalem we seek is a promised land 
the great treasure of water is con- 
Served and harnessed for the good of our 
People in the valley of the Arkansas. 
Let us carry on the fight together, and 
let no sword sleep in the hand of any man, 
Until we have built our Jerusalem. 


No One Happy Over Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 25, 1957 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith the following editorial from 

Oregon City (Oreg.) Enterprise 
Courier of March 8, 1957: 
No One Harry Over BUDGET 


One thing can be said with certainty 
ddout the administration’s proposed $71.8 
lion budget—the largest in peacetime his- 
Almost no one is really pleased or 
with it. Almost everyone is con- 

cerned and worried. 
b There is actually a school that believes the 
Ndget isn't big enough. Leon Keyserling, 
Once headed President Truman's Coun- 
ot Economic Advisers, recently argued 
at in the New York Times magazine. In 
` Keyserling’s views, the Government 
Should play a still larger role in national 
Prieta of just about every kind, at a higher 


However, the members of this school are 
comparatively few and far between. The 

ast majority of people, in and out of the 

ernment, who have studied the budget 
and considered its implications are convinced 
t it is dangerously large. As an exam- 
Ple, Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH of 
e, a middle-of-the-road Republican 
and a strong Eisenhower supporter, has 
Characterized the budget with the word 
Tantastic.” 

The President himself has said, in effect, 
that he hopes the budget can be cut, so long 
88 it is done without peril to national se- 
Wty and world peace programs. Best pub- 

zed of all has been the statement by 
y of the Treasury Humphrey that 
unless we mend our fiscal ways we will bring 

n a depression “that will curl your hair.” 

r President Hoover, after quoting this 
Phrase, sald: Mine has already been curled 
wee: and I think I can detect the signs. 

Rless we curb inflation on its way up, Old 
Man Economic Law will return with a full 
saufment of hair curlers.. On the concrete 

e, Senator Byrd, a top congressional au- 
rity on money matters, has said that the 
b dget should be very heavily cut—by $5 
ilion or more. 

brings up the $64,000 question. Where 

can it be cut? 
Flip major cuts, it seems evident, must be 
the nondefense field. And that leads to 
® fact that may not be generally recognized: 
the first four Eisenhower budgets. non- 
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defense spending rose by $7 billion—from 
$20.9 billion in 1954 to $27.9 billion in 1957. 
In a Newsweek column, Henry Hazlitt gave 
his ideas as to where specific reductions could 
be made, He said, “There will be no real 
economy until the Government is ready to 
slash drastically or to halt entirely whole 
categories of spending.“ Categories in which 
he believes either the ax or the pruning 
shears should be applied include Federal aid 
to schools, Federal highways, low-cost hous- 
ing, foreign aid, and the agricultural sub- 
sidies. In his view the budget can be reduced 
to $60 billlon— all that is needed is the 
political courage and will to achieve it.“ 
Other students have other ideas as to 
where and how and in what amounts cuts 
can be made. An additional point should be 
made. Concern over the budget is not lim- 
ited to dollars-and-cents problems of the 
moment alone. One fear was expressed by 
Mr. Humphrey in these words: “If we retain 


our present high tax rates over a sufficiently” 


long period of time, we won't be able to 
maintain the activities necessary to provide 
jobs for our people.” Another fear is based 
on the hard fact that this enormous spend- 
ing projected for a period of extremely high 
business activity and record employment. 
Obviously, any decline in business and em- 
ployment, with the depressing effect that 
would have on tax revenues, could knock 
current plans, prospects, and fiscal policies 
into a cocked hat. 


Coloring the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, much of the agitation for the 
passage of the many force bills before 
Congress has come about as the result of 
discriminatory policies of much of the 
northern press in reporting news stories 
coming out of the South. Because racial 
incidents which occur in the South are 
headlined in other areas, while racial 
incidents happening outside the South 
are given little, if any, space in the 
papers in other sections, the South finds 
itself portrayed as a section peopled by 
barbarians, taking delight in depriving 
members of minorities of their constitu- 
tionally guaranteed civil rights. 

The southern press, which knows the 
true conditions in the South, and which 
deplores journalistic shysterism, is begin- 
ning to fight back with truth as its 
weapon, Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
am including two editorials dealing with 
this subject: one, Coloring the News, 
taken from the March 11, 1957, issue of 
the Vicksburg Evening Post; the other, 
It Happened up North, from the Febru- 
ary 19, 1957, issue of the Shreveport 
Journal. These editorials follow: 

COLORING THE NEws 

There is no denying the fact that all news 
concerned with race relations in the South 
is published by some leading newspapers 
and news-dispensing agencies, such as radio 
and TV, completely colored to be detrimental 
to the South. The story of the Clinton, 
Tenn., incident was front-page and headline 
news, with careful attention to those circum- 


.if not more 80. 
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e which would put Tennessee in a bad 

A national TV news program carried the 
story of the “death” of Alcorn A. & M., the 
oldest Negro land-grant college in America. 
This p . by inference, left the impres- 
sion that Mississippi, the State so often 
accused of oppression of Negroes, had sum- 
marily closed this institution of Negro 
learning. There was no explanation of the 
circumstances which brought about the 
present Alcorn situation—no explanatory 
articles which would pinpoint the Alcorn 
story as one entirely of and by the Negro 
race. There was no reference to the fact that 
a Negro professor used his God-given right 
of free speech, and that the student body, 
evidently with outside inspiration, walked 
out in protest, because the professor's views 
were not shared by an ultraliberal organiza- 
tion which professes to speak for all Negroes. 

The coloring of news has been viciously 
continued throughout the period of the last 
several years when the racial issue has been 
brought so much to the fore. Usually re- 
liable news sources have fallen victim to this 
cunningly inspired method of disseminating 
news, and the net result has been a tremen- 
dous increase in tensions, which have no 
basis for existence when governed by the 
actual facts. 

It is surprising to witness the extent to 
which people will go, even to the extent of 
doctoring news and, in some cases, falsifying 
it, just to gain support for a cause. 


Ir HAPPENED Up NORTH 


If it had happened in Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, or any place else in the South, every 
race-baiting magazine and newspaper in 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit would have 
had reporters and cameramen on the scene 
the next morning. 

But this latest incident of racial vio- 
lence occurred, not in Mississippi, but in 
Massachusetts. It was in Boston early Sat- 
urday morning that two white men kicked 
and beat a colored man to death while the 
victim's white wife looked on in horror. 

So today there is a strange quiet about 
the offices of Look and Life and Time maga- 
zines and their contemporaries and—judg- 
ing from the absence of reports on the major 
news wire circuits—everybody up North, in- 
cluding both the law-enforcement officers 
and the newspapers, must be anxious to drop 
the whole subject. 

A few months ago you would have thought 
the northern press had formed a brigade 
and sent it into the South to avenge the 
death of Emmett Till, a teenage Chicago 
Negro who met violent death after he tried 
to force his attentions upon a white woman. 
But, now, little is being said by these Yan- 
kee newspapers concerning a brutal slaying 
which was far more horrible, because of its 
circumstances, than the death of Emmett 


Till. 

Unlike the Till case, in which a Negro tried 
to force himself on a white woman, the Bos- 
ton slaying involved a colored man who had 
a white woman for his wife. Two men held 
the woman’s arms to prevent her from inter- 
fering while two other men stomped the life 
out of her husband on a public street. The 
colored man's death occurred after he pro- 
tested because the men yelled “Poor white 
trash” at his wife. 

Where are the Look, Life, and Time re- 
porters? Where are the canreramen? Where 
is Attorney General Herbert Brownell and 
his civil rights gang? Where are the cham- 
pions of integration? 

Violence of any kind, no matter where it 
occurs, should be deplored. 

But the people of the world should un- 
derstand that racial integration is as yio- 
lently opposed in the North as in the South— 
Our northern newspapers 
and magazines are not worthy of their calling 
when they fail to note racial violence in 
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their own section of the country while 
pointing their fingers of ridicule and scorn 
at the South. 

The Boston incident puts a new spotlight 
on the fact that integration is a threat to 
the welfare of the entire Nation—not just 
to the welfare of Dixie, 


Economical Desalting of Sea Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include a memorial passed 
by the Senate of the State of Arizona on 


March 5 directed to the Congress re- 


questing the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate sufficient funds to 
the Department of the Interior for the 
purpose of accelerating research of the 
problem of economically desalting sea 
water. The resolution is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

The United States Department of the Inte- 
rior has for the past few years been research- 
ing and conducting experimentation relating 
to the economical desalting of sea water. 
The Federal Government should be com- 
mended for exploring this very fruitful re- 
search area. However, the problem has be- 
come more critical as the years advance, and 
in order to avoid real hardship to the agri- 
cultural economy of this Nation, speed in 
research is of the essence. 

During the past decades both surface and 
underground water supplies have been de- 
creasing at an alarming rate. At the same 
time domestic and industrial uses of water, 
with the increased tempo of our industrial- 
ization, have been increasing at a quickened 
pace. The need for immediate action and 
research isimperative. Solution of the prob- 
lem of economically desalting sea water will 
permit the State of California to have at its 
disposal all the water it requires, thereby 
allowing the State of Arizona to take full and 
complete advantage of all Colorado River 
water and facilites. This will allow the 
agricultural areas of both States to flourish 
and, furthermore, will provide the Nation 
and the world with much needed agricultural 
products, 

During World War IT, because time was of 
the essence and since we ignored the cost in 
terms of dollars, phenomenal progress was 
made in many hitherto unknown scientific 
fields. Success came because it was vital to 
the efforts of the free world. Today, the 
same application to a similarly difficult prob- 
lem will supply the answer, providing the 
Congress of the United States is willing to 
appropriate sufficient funds with a mandate 
to the United States Department of the Inte- 
rior that it proceed without delay with this 
research project. 

Solution of the problem of desalting sea 
water for irrigation purposes is not an idle 
dream, Engineers have found 6 processing, 
methods that are effective, but expensive, 
and are working with 7 other methods that 
appear promising. The United States De- 
partment of the Interior and private research 
firms are on the threshold of success, which 
means that we should expect desalting of 
sea water soon to be undertaken on a mass 
production scale. If desalted ocean water, 
useful for irrigation purposes, can be deliv- 
ered to dryland areas at prices ranging from 
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10 to 20 tents per thousand gallons, the State 
of California should have all the water it 
wishes from the Pacific Ocean, and the need 
to draw water from any other source will be 
completely eliminated. 

Wherefore, your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, prays: That the Con- 
gress of the United States appropriate suffi- 
cient and adequate funds to the United 
States Department of the Interior with ex- 
press instructions to take every required step 
to accelerate the study of the process of eco- 
nomically desalting sea water so that the 
State of California can use for its needs the 
resources of the Pacific Ocean, while the 
State of Arizona thereby will obtain the full 
use of Colorado River water. 


A Mail Carrier Protests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Mankato Free 
Press, of Mankato, Minn., of March 7, 
1957, entitled A Mail Carrier Protests,” 
by Franklin Rogers: 

A MAIL CARRIER PROTESTS 
(By Franklin Rogers) 

There was a gentleman who strode into our 
office the other day with fire in his eye and 
though he didn’t say so—he also may have 
had bunions on his feet. He was a mali 
carrier, 

The cause of his wrath was a cartoon car- 
ried by this newspaper which spoke of what 
is commonly known as the deficit in the Post 
Office Department. He wanted to protest the 
use of that phrase because, he said, the postal 
division is a service department, and not a 
business, and therefore cannot have a deficit. 

The more you think about it, the more you 
op obliged to conclude the gentleman is 

t. 

The fact of the matter is that the people 
of the United States decided long years ago 
they wanted to send letters and other mes- 
sages to each other through the mail. Soa 
division of the Federal Government was set 
up and was Called the Post Office Department. 
It has a director known as the Postmaster 
General, and he holds Cabinet rank. 

The expenses of the Department are paid 
by the people, either through the use of 
postage stamps or by taxes, and in recent 
years by both. The Post Office Department 
is a little different from the Agriculture De- 
partment, for instance, because the latter 
depends entirely on taxes to keep going. 
And so do the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, and the others. 

Which is what our visitor was talking 
about when he arrived to protest the use of 
the term “deficit.” í 

If the people want their mall delivered 
regularly and on time, it is necessary to pay 
the expenses connected with that service. 
Whether it is through the raising of the 
postage rates or by adding taxes is a rela- 
tively small point. 

The reason the postal service is discussed 
in this section of our family gazette is be- 
cause the mail carrier is a fellow you see 
every day. (He has more contact with more 
people than any other public servant.) 

If you don’t like the way he does things, 
you either growl about his service or you call 
the post office. If there comes a holiday 
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and the mail doesn't arrive, you complain 
about the lazy mail carriers. When the serv’ 
ice was cut from twice a day to once you said 
that was the way with all Government helP— 
they do less and less and expect more an 
more. 

At about this point we probably ought t0 
suggest that we hold no particular brief 10° 
the mall carrier, except to suggest that the 
frequency of his visits are largely determ 
by the amount of money Congress provides 
for the postal service. And we have a notion 
that he isn’t getting rich at the current Pay 
scale, which gives him $3,600 a year to § 
and $4,710 if he hangs around—and his feet 
hold out—for 25 years more. 5 

But that wasn't exactly what this piece 
started to discuss. We began by trying to 
make a case for the proposition that the 
postal department is like any other Gover? 
ment service. The people must determine 
through their Congressmen how much 
want to pay for it, and then take what that 
amount of money provides. 

We think a mail carrier—or mail clerk, or 
foreman, or postmaster—ought to be ex- 
pected to do the best possible job in his par, 
ticular duty. But, since the amount of 
money to be spent for the service rests in 
the hands of the people, we have a feeling 
they ought to decide how much service 
want. It hardly is fair to expect that 
will be delivered twice & day when the budget 
provides for once a day service. And it # 
unrealistic to demand that 3-cent 
pay the bill when it costs more than that 
mail a letter. 

We are all for making the mail carriers ste? 
lively, and we likewise stand for paying 
a living salary. We also are for providing the 
Post Office Department with enough money 
to do the kind of job we want. 


Increased Postal Salaries and Pensions 
Requested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, undef 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp the following letter from 
Rochester branch No. 210, of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers: 

Manch 11, 1957. 
Hon. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: On Sunday, February 10, 195% 
at the Powers Hotel in Rochester, N. Y» 
approximately 600 postal employees gathi 
for the purpose of a salary rally. After mu 
discussion by our invited guests, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That we here gathered whole“ 
heartedly endorse bills S. 27, and H. R. 247 
providing for postal employees salaries 
$5,500 to $6,100 and also bills S. 21, and H. E. 
607, providing increases of $800 for our an- 
nuitants; and be it further . 

“Resolved, That we request our Senators 
and Representatives to insert said resolution 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” 

At this time, Congressman, I would like 
to ask this of you, as the Representative from 
the 39th Congressional District, this request 

Your consideration will be greatly ap“ 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS F. CORBETT, Jr.. 
Secretary, Branch No. 210, NALS. 


1957 
Balancing of the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
Minder of the extent to which Federal 
tion is interfering with and pre- 
empting sources of taxation from which 
the State administration is able to re- 
celve funds, I beg leave to call to the 
attention of the Members of this House 
e speech recently delivered to the 
members of the West Virginia State 
Legislature by Mrs. E. Wyatt Payne 
her first term in that body. 
have no doubt that the situation so 
early set out by Mrs. Payne in this ad- 
applies equally to many other 
States in the Union. 
At this particular period when Con- 
Btess is faced with pressure from ail 
es of citizens to reduce budget 
„it is well that the facts set out 
do clearly by Mrs. Fayne be given studious 
Consideration by Members of this Con- 


The speech follows: 

- Payne. Mr. Speaker, we have heard 
Pleas on this floor for money to bring our 
Ntal institutions, our schools, our roads, 
rad many other departments up to standards 
“quired for efficient work and national rec- 
tion. I submit that our own budget 
ot include such necessary funds unless 
until the national budget is brought 
me control, by law. West Virginia, at the 
te and local level cannot meet its present 
much lees its future p'ans becauce our 
tax money is doing the Washington cir- 
Cuit and seeing the world, as I shall show. 
y I suggest that the best and quickest 
is y to guarantee more funds for every need 
to join with the other States in support of 
th Byrd-Bridges amendment and vote for 

© reeolution before you. 
e Byrd-Bridges amendment simply re- 
dulres an annual balancing of the national 
dget by limiting congressional expendi- 
8 es In any fiscal year to the estimated re- 
ipts for that flecal year, except in times of 
be emergency, and this emergency would 
Con termined by a three-fourths vote of the 
tees. In short, this amendment would 
in e the Government to live within its 
dome. Can you run your house or your 
ess successfully any other way? The 
endment does not touch trust funds, such 
highway development funds, the social- 
ty fund, and other trust funds. Those 
leaders, both Democrats and Rapubli- 
bon“ with whom I have talked in Washing- 
nh say this amendment is the first step 
Un ry to bring Government spending into 
bert and would give Congresemen their one 
el defense against unreasonable demands, 
th from their constituents or pressure 
The centralized government, continually 
“Spending itself, is the most active 
Agency in promoting inflation today. Every- 
W is against inflation and when those in 
tpehington want to blame capital or labor 
should be reminded that they are the 
< test offenders. If we would help those 
n whom the burden falls most heavily, the 
ddle classes, the working man and all 
living on fixed income, we must pre- 
wien and proscribe the limits of spending 


n annual balanced budget. There is 
XO other way. 
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It Is Interesting, by comparison, that the 
States themselves are solvent. In the aggre- 
gate, the 48 States have $714 billion of assets 
in cash and liquid securities more than their 
debts, and the reason for this is that the 
States, at least most of them, have State con- 
stitutions that require each State adminis- 
tration to live within its own income. The 
State, therefore, cannot spend funds it does 
not have, unless it has political fortitude 
enough to add another tax. Thus the States 
have remained solvent throughout the life 
of our republic, 

The Federal Government, on the other 
hand, has no such limitations and has never 
been required to live within its income. The 
Federal Government is the only echelon of 
government that can be a free-wheeling 
spender and therefore it is going faster and 
faster into bankruptcy every year, and is 
operating in fields in which it has no con- 
stitutional right to operate. Many of these 
fields are in direct competition with private 
taxpaying business. The Federal opera- 
tion always loses money because it operates 
on “other people's money.“ yours and mine, 
and no one man is ever responsible for the 
tremendous losses and waste. The only way 
to restrict the Federal Government Is to curb 
its expenses, make it live within its income, 
and therefore stop adding debt on top of 
debt to burden our children and grand- 
children. 

In traveling all over the country, I find 
the people more concerned about this ter- 
rific problem than many of our legislators. 
They know they are being taxed for benefits 
they never see or feel and the following fig- 
ures prove their conclusions to be valid. 
When any welfare government tells us it can 
do more for us than we can do for ourselves, 
it would pay us to look at the facts. In 1954 
the Federal Internal Revenue Department 
collected $70,299,651,505. We got back from 
the Government, in all kinds of grants-in- 
aid, all highways, all airports, all rellef checks 
and all payments to individuals, a total of 
only $4,284,380,522. This is an average kiok- 
back of only $6.09 of every $100 that goes to 
Washington. Reports for 1955 show 86.17 
came back. Things are looking up, we 
gained eight cents. West Virginia fared 
some better than the average. They tapped 
our pocketbooks in 1954 for $295,062,486 and 
gent beck $48,700,278, or a total of 16.51 per- 
cent, but, deducting a reasonable amount 
necessary to run our share of the National 
Government, think what we could have done 
with the difference. Would we be scraping 
the bottom of the barrel every legislature 
for necessary funds? Certainly not, we could 
live and move and have our being as free citi- 
zens in a free and independent State with 
opportunities for all who care to work and 
demonstrate the individual freedoms we have 
a right to enjoy under our free-enterprise 
system and our constitutional Republic. 

The present Federal debt of the United 
States (your debt) is larger than the com- 
bined debts of all other countries in the 
world and all the 48 States. The interest 
alone is the largest single item in the budget, 
except national defense. Who are we kid- 
ding? Ourselves, of course. The Federal 
Government is all of us. If we allow it to 
spend itself into ruin, we, too, are ruined. 
Twenty great and powerful nations have 
gone the way of all the earth, and they did 
not fall when they were weak, but when they 
seemed to be very strong. I urge you, for the 
good ‘of your Nation, your State, your family, 
and your grandchildren to foin the other 31 
States in asking the Congress to give the 
people, whose money and right it Is to de- 
cide at the polls whether or not to save this 
Nation from financial ruin and collapse by 
demanding a balanced budget. Please vote 
for the resolution. Thank you. 
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St. Patrick’s Day and Commodore Barry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
our colleague, Ray J. MADDEN, of Indiana, 
delivered the annual St. Patrick's Day 
speech last Saturday at the Commodore 
Barry Monument, in Franklin Park, 
Washington, D. C. 

The ceremony is conducted each year 
by the Washington Irish War Veterans 
and includes the placing of a wreath at 
base of Commodore Barry’s statue. 

Under unanimous consent I am insert- 
ing his remarks in the RECORD. 


SPEECH or Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, or INDIANA, 
BEFORE THE IRISH Wan VETERANS, MARCH 16, 
1957, Barry STATUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Irish War Veterans of the United 
States of America are to be commended for 
preserving the name and memory of Commo- 
dore John Barry, United States Navy, on each 
St. Patrick's Day at the site of his memorial 
statue in Washington, D. C. 

The memorial ceremony is especially note - 
worthy today because on September 16, last 
year, at Wexford, Ireland, the United States 
Government, represented by an official Con- 
gressional Committee and delegates from the 
United States Navy, sponsored the unveil- 
ing of a monument to preserve the memory 
of this great American naval hero of Irish 
ancestry. After 200 years, our Government 
officially recognized the great deeds and serv- 
ices this Irish patriot contributed in 
our war of independence from Great Britain. 

The Congress of the United States through 
a joint resolution, presented a statue of 
Commodore Barry to the Irish nation which 
today stands majestically in Wexford Harbor 
as a perpetual tribute from all Americans 
for the great help that Commodore Barry, 
along with thousands of other Irish patriots 
and sympathizers, gave our Nation in the 
Revolutionary War. 


As a Representative in the United States 
Congress from the State of Indiana, I was 
honored to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives as a member 
of the Congressional Committee representing 
the Congress of the United States at the 
unveiling ceremony at Wexford Harbor last 
September. The representatives of the Irish 
government joined with the official delega- 
tion from the United States in the unveiling 
ceremonies and the ceremonial banquet on 
that eventful date, Sunday, September 16, 
1956. It was indeed fitting that the various 
speakers on this occasion brought to the 
minds of the assembled throngs as well as to 
millions throughout the world who were in- 
formed through the press, historical facts 
concerning the long time friendship between 
Ireland and the United States of America. 

Events outstanding in the life of Commo- 
dore Barry were recalled. 

He was but a young lad of 15 when he 
failed from the very harbor which today is 
honored with a magnificent life-size statue. 
As a youth, his heart was always with the 
sea, and he naturally served his apprentice- 
ship on ships and with shipping. Before 
many years, he became commander of a 
merchant ship called the Black Prince which 
afterwards under another name became the 
first ship in the Continental Navy. He was 
soon chosen by the Continental Congress to 
have charge of regimenting the vessels of the 
initial naval squadren provided by the Con- 
gress. This was indeed a great tribute to a 
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youth, acknowledging as it did his great 
mastery of ships and seamanship. 

In 1776, he was commissioned a captain in 
the Continental Navy by the Congress of the 
United States. Ido not propose to take time 
to narrate all of the outstanding battles and 
acts of bravery exhibited by Commodore 
Barry in his naval career in our fight for 
independence. It is only sufficient to say 
that his great contribution and recognition 
by General George Washington and the 
United States Congress bestowed upon him 
the justly deserved title of the “Father of 
the American Navy.” 

Many naval officers who greatly distin- 
guished themselves later received their train- 
ing under Commodore Barry. This list in- 
cluded Richard Dale, Charles Stewart, 
Stephen Decatur, Richard Somers, and others. 
It was Commodore Barry and these naval offi- 
cers who pioneered the fighting naval tradi- 
tion of which our Government has taken 
pride down to this day. 

In March 1783, Commodore Barry fired the 
last shot of the sea campaign of the Revo- 
lutionary War. This was not the end of sea 
fighting for this intrepid Irishman; just be- 
fore the turn of the century when the sov- 
ereignty of the newly independent Nation 
was first challenged and the first ships of 
the United States Navy under the Constitu- 
tion were authorized, Commodore Barry was 
named the senior officer in the Navy, a posi- 
tion he held until his death 9 years later. 
His commission in the United States Navy, 
signed by President Washington, was com- 
mission No. 1. 

There is a little story about Barry that 1 
particularly like. Just after the close of the 
American Revolution, Barry received Com- 
modore Sweeney of the Royal Navy on board 
his ship for an official call. Feelings of ani- 
mosity still ran high. As the Royal Navy 
commodore was departing, he clasped Barry's 
hand and said, “Adieu, my countryman.” 

“Not exactly so,” replied Barry, “you, Com- 
modore, are a Briton; I am an American.” 

“I am an Irishman,” Sweeney responded, 
“and so are you. You have many of the 
strong features of a genuine Irishman for 
me to be migtaken. Your attachment to the 
country for which you have fought and bled 
is both natural and highly to your honor; 
but, sir, you are too good a fellow not to be 
an Irishman.” 

Needless to say, they parted good friends. 

There were times when it was mainly Com- 
modore Barry’s personal prestige which kept 
the American Navy alive. His great vision 
nurtured its healthy development. Above 
all, he was a man of courage, of devotion to 
duty, and of the highest order of personal 
integrity. 

John Barry was too good a man—too good 
an Irishman—to be consigned merely to the 
pages of history. In these days, when the 
freedom of man is threatened, the whole 
world needs the force of his inspiration, just 
as it has always been felt in the United 
States Navy. 

Commodore Barry, of course, was not the 
only Irishman who left the beloyed sod of his 
mother counutry to fight for American inde- 
pendence. He was the pioneer Irish patriot 
who inspired hundreds of thousands who 
followed later. He foreshadowed the others 
that were to distinguish the Irish, who, 
driven from their homeland by oppression 
and foreign domination sought new homes 
in the United States. Above all, they were 
loyal to their adopted land but they always 
were proud of their Irish origin. These 
Irish patriots dedicated themselves to Amer- 
ica and worked at building what they had 
been denied at home—free schools of their 
own choice, a Christian education, an oppor- 
tunity to expand and follow chosen profes- 
sions, and to forget about the British sys- 
tem of class and privilege. Those were the 
days when the infant free United States be- 
came a beacon to people of all nationalities, 
who for generations have come to our shores 
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to enjoy the freedom which our great Repub- 
lic is so proud and privileged to offer. 

The statue of Commodore Barry in Wexford 
harbor will foreyer be a symbol of deep 
friendship and fellowship between Ireland 
and the United States of America. 

No two nations exist on the globe where 
peoples hearts are more closely entwined 
than Ireland and America. As we today, here 
on this March 17th ceremony, memoralize 
the gallantry of John Barry, we can pay 
tribute to the Irish-American friendship and 
understanding which have long lasted and 
we hope God will preserve this friendship so 
that it will continue to endure ever closer 
and ever deeper for all time to come. 

Too many Americans of Irish descent dur- 
ing these times neglect to find time to read 
and acquaint themselves with facts of Irish 
history and the great part Ireland played in 
winning our independence during the Revo- 
lutionary War. It might be well to mention 
just a couple of the numerous unpublished 
historical incidents a great number which 
can be found in our Congressional Library 
and National Archives, revealing facts that 
are of great interest to all true Irishmen. 

Unfortunately, certain writers of history 
neglected or omitted to give just credit for 
the great contribution made by Irish patriots 
in our early fight for freedom. Great re- 
verses were experienced by the Revolutionary 
Army during the early days of the war for 
independence. During the hard winter of 
1777, Washington's troops were deprived of 
adequate clothing, food, and other essen- 
tials so necessary to win a great war. His- 
tory reveals that soldiers were poorly clad, 
some compelled to use gunny sacks for shoes 
by reason of the embargo placed on ship- 
ments to our shores by the enemy. A great 
number of soldiers deserted and others were 
incapacitated for physical reasons during 
this difficult period. It was the spirit of 
the Irish patriots as well as soldiers from 
other oppressed European governments that 
endured these hardships and continued 
through until America won her independ- 
ence. France, through Lafayette; Germany, 
through Generals Steuben and DeKalb; 
Poland, through Generals Kosciusko and Pu- 
laski; all with their fellow countrymen, con- 
tributed greatly to the strength of Washing- 
ton's Army. The infant American Navy was 
able to make its great contribution to vic- 
tory only by reason of the leadership of Com- 
modore Barry. 

The continued success of the British Army 
throughout the year 1776 disheartened the 
colonies and caused men in public 
affairs at that time to waiver in their stead- 
fastness to continue the war for independ- 
ence. It is interesting to note that Joseph 
Galloway, a prominent American Tory, a 
native of Maryland and of English descent, 
testified before a committee of Parliament 
where he had been called to give his views 
on the progress of the war. On November 
13, 1779, the Royal Gazette, a New York 
newspaper of British origin, printed Mr. 
Galloway’s testimony verbatim. In this tes- 
timony, he specifically stated that about one- 
half of George Washington's army who fought 
after the hard winter of 1777 were Irish. 
It is also noteworthy that the hearing of 
this committee of Parliament revealed docu- 
ments of the official report of Ambrose Serie, 
private secretary of Lord Dartmouth, the 
English Secretary of State, requesting his 
government to exercise her authority by pro- 
hibiting the departure of any more Irishmen 
to America where they would “do Great 
Britain much injury by adding strength to 
the force of America against her.” Another 
interesting document reproduced at the hear- 
ing was a portion of a long letter from Gen- 
eral Sir Henry Clinton to Lord George Ger- 
main, Secretary of War, dated New York, 
October 23, 1778. This letter related to the 
difficulty of carrying out “His Lordship's 
instructions to draw off from the American 
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Army the number of Europeans which con- 
stituted its principal force“; and on this 
point Clinton remarked significantly: “ 
emigrants from Ireland were in general 
be looked upon as our most serious antag?” 
nists. They had fled from the real or fancied 
oppression of the landlords.” 

The United States from small beginnings 
and through many trials and tribulations 
has now become the greatest nation in 
world, charged with the heaviest respons!” 
bilities ever to be placed on any nation, 
It is our pride that Irishmen, forced PY 
adversity to leave their motherland, have 
made for themselves a position of Influence, 
leadership, and high esteem as American 
citizens. 

Although the United States was especially 
enriched by the extraordinary flow of immi” 
gration from the Emerald Isle, nevertheless. 
Canada, Australia, South America, and other 
nations benefited greatly from the 


‘Irish immigration who settled within the! 


borders. 

Considering that we are today commem- 
orating the Father of the American Navy, it 
might be well to incorporate with my re- 
marks an Associated Press dispatch from 
Buenos Aires of 1 week ago. It is headlined: 

“BUENOS Ames, March 11.—Argentina® 
planning elaborate ceremonies to honor Ad™- 
William Brown, Father of the Argen 
Navy, on his centennial next weekend. z 
special delegation is coming from Trelan 
to participate. Brown was an Irishman- 

For 700 years the people of Ireland ha 
fought against oppression and for fr 
This century has brought partial victory 
the land whose people refused to submit to 
tyranny. You may search the pages of 
tory and you will not find a land or people 
matching Irishmen in courage and in dero“ 
tion to the land that gave them birth. Li 
erty and freedom will win in any nation 
whose people worship at the shrine of m 
who were executed as traitors by their oP 
pressors, Where in all history is there 
story as pathetic, heroic, and enduring in 
interest, and as inspiring in its theme, 3$ 
the story of Robert Emmett. His life AN 
heroic deeds can be recorded in duplication 
again and again in different degrees of hero” 
ism over the centuries struggle for 
freedom and self-government. t 

The Irish patriot whom our Governme? 
honored last September at Wexford, Ireland. 
and whom the Irish War Veterans of Wash 
ington are honoring today was one of 
most illustrious, Commodore John Barry- 

Ireland won a great victory 30 years 98° 
when it established an independent 
Government. The fight for Irish independ- 
ence will never be completely closed until 
the northern six counties are united wit? 
the rest of free Ireland. That day will even“ 
tually arrive. 

The last 20 years has seen world colonia! 
ism shrink and collapse over most of 
globe. Colonialism will be driven from 
northern Ireland in due time. Then a united 
Ireland will take its rightful place as a fres 
and independent nation of the world. 


Inspiring Concept of Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in thé 
Recorp I am very pleased to include an 
‘editorial appearing on Monday, March 


1957 


11, 1957, in the Daily Home News, of New 
Brunswick, N. J. entitled “Inspiring Con- 
cept. of Americanism.” This editorial 
Was prompted by remarks made by a 
Prominent resident of New Jersey, Sam- 
uel D. Hoffman, when he received the 
1957 Americanism award of the Jewish 
War Veterans Post No. 133. The edito- 
rial follows: 
INSPIRING Concert OF AMERICANISM 


Accepting the 1957 Americanism Award of 
the Jewish War Veterans, Post No. 133, Sat- 
Urday night. Samuel D. Hoffman summed up 
his concept of Americanism in what he de- 
wried as Ten Commandments for Ameri- 

ns,” 

This summing up is so direct, so eloquent, 
80 inspirational, that we repeat it here in its 
entirety: bed 

“Love of God and a deep abiding convic- 
tion that He is the Father of all humankind 
Without regard to our origin, our religion, 
Creed or color. 

“Respect for our fellowmen of every re- 
ligion, creed and color, respect for their 
tights, their hopes and aspirations. 

“Belief that America can remain strong 
Only so long as its humblest citizen receives 
the same benefits and protection of its laws 
as its strongest and most powerful. 

“Recognition of the fact that life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness is not a mean- 
ingless platitude but includes the right of 
every citizen to speak his opinion freely, the 
right to the opportunity of employment, the 
Tight to educate his children, the right to, 
Worship God according to the dictates of his 
Conscience, the right to live in peace and 

ny with his fellow citizens in full 
dignity as a man and as a creature of God. 

“Compassion for the poor, the sick, the 
Underprivileged, the physically and mentally 

ndcapped toward all of whom each one 
Of us might well say, ‘There, but for the grace 
ot God, go L’ 

“Courage to speak out against injustice, 

equity, and abuses of power. 

“Obedience to law, not only laws which de- 
fine and nx the penalties for crime, but the 
local rules amd ordinances and regulations 
Which touch our daily lives. 

“Continued interest in the city or town 
Which we call our home, willingness to make 
Constructive criticism, unwillingness to be 
Content with conditions which may be 
improved. 

“Willingness to join one of our two great 
Political parties, to work within its frame- 
Work, to obtain the best available candidates 
Tor public office, willingness to serve for some 
time in some capacity on an administrative 
Agency, board or commission to continye to 

sr the quality of government at every 

el. 

A quiet determination that regardless of 
Whether our life span be long or short, no 
Matter at what level we may work or the 
Measure of importance placed upon our 
Activities, to make America a better place 
When we leave than it was when we arrived.” 


A Day We Celebrate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 ` 
Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following: 
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Tue Day WE CELEBRATE 


(Address by Robert S. Meighen, assistant 
vice president, tinplate sales, Weirton 
Steel Co. (division, National Steel Corp.), 
Weirton, W. Va., to the 154th anniversary 
dinner of the Hibernian Society of Balti- 
more, Saturday, March 16, 1957, in Hotel 
Emerson, Baltimore, Md.) 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. President, Reverend 
Clergy, Your Excellency Governor McKeidin, 
Your Honor Mayor D'Alessandro, guests, and 
gentlemen of the Hibernian Society of Balti- 
more: 

This is not going to be a hot speech. 

I can assure you that I haven't the slightest 
idea of what the new Congress is going to do 
either to us or for us. Nor do I have any 
idea on whether or not the new budget is 
going to be cut or maintained. 

And after all the oratorical efforts of the 
wonderful speakers that have preceded me, 
I ask myself why, after the many verbal 
bouquets that have been given by such ex- 
cellent men of high and honorable rank, why 
after all this well of words you gentlemen 
would want to listen to another talk either 
hot or cold. 

I realize this is leading with my chin and 
before you can say in a loud chorus “We don't 
know why either,” I'l quickly duck by re- 
minding you that you not only asked for it 
but that since this program has been stand- 
ard for the last 154 years “the day we cele- 
brate“ is still on the hit parade of the anni- 
versary banquet program of the Hibernian 
Society of Baltimore, and I have been asked 
to sing it, for which opportunity I am ex- 
tremely proud and grateful. 

Just one more observation if I may to 
prove a point. The day we celebrate was 
number one in the hit parade of toasts on 
March 17, 1804, and it has moved to last place 
on this program, but it took 150 years to get 
it there. 

However, the day we celebrate has to my 
way of thinking given this organization the 
opportunity of hearing from great clergymen 
who have related to you their philosophies 
and understanding of-St. Patrick in his work 
and devotion to the people of Ireland whom 
he served so faithfully and tirelessly. 

The day we celebrate has also given you 
the opportunities of hearing from men who 
have held and are holding public office, both 
State and Nationl, who have always delivered 
in great oratorical style their ideas Q; the 
gteat part the Irish have played in making 
our country the greatest single influence in 
the field of world politics. + 

And now, The Day We Celebrate. is going 
to provide you with the opportunity of listen- 
ing to just a businessman. I would like to 
be able to dress that term “businessman” up 
by substituting the word “industrialist,” but 
that would be highly improper. I am just a 
businessman like you men sitting out there. 

This society—according to the records— 
was formed in 1803 for the relief of emigrants 
from Ireland. And according to an adver- 
tisement which appeared in a local news- 
paper of that day, The American Patriot 
and Fells Point Advertiser which stated 
“Emigrants are dally arriving from Ireland: 
Many of them are in a friendless and forlorn 
condition, deprived of health and asylum, 
They have a claim upon those who have pre- 
ceded them to whom industry has proved 
propitious. There are many, very many of 
our inhabitants who feel all the influence of 
compassion and who impatiently wait to be 
informed how they may make themselves 
useful to unprotected adventurers. A meet- 
ing of all those who are so disposed whether 
foreigners or natives is requested tomorrow 
evening at 5 o'clock at Mr. Bryden’s Tavern, 
Light Street, in order to devise a plan by 
which their benevolent designs may be car- 
ried into execution.” 


+ That was the advertisement of August 16, 
1803. 
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Now, honestly, doesn't that sound like the 
appeals being carried daily in March 1957, 
for relief of Hungarian refugees arriving at 
Camp Kilmer, N. J., just 154 years later and 
approximately 150 miles north of Baltimore? 

It took three attempts in 1803 to have in- 
terested people of sufficient number to put 
the Hibernian Society together, but on Oc- 
tober 8, 1803, a plan of constitution was 
agreed to and officers were elected. 

As is the case today so it was then—the 
busy people, the influential people, those peo- 
ple who have the greatest demands on their 
time were the ones who found time to launch 
this society. 

For example let's look at some of the 
original officers. Dr. John Campbell White 
credited with being the founder—was elected 
president. Dr. White's father was a Presby- 
terian minister, well enough off financially 
to educate his son in medicine at the Uni- 
versity of. Edinburgh and at Middlesex Hos- 
pital in London. 

Dr. White practiced medicine in Belfast 
until 1798. He was active in the Society of 
United Irishmen which In 1798 attempted to 
overthrow British rule. This rebellion failed. 
Many of its members who became known as 
the Men of '98 either escaped Ireland or 
were deported. Dr. White and his wife fied 
to America and settled in Baltimore. 

A busy man or a businessman? Yes, 

The other officers of the first or charter 
group were also prominent men, one operated 
a soap and candle factory, one was the first 
president of the k of Baltimore, another 
was to become one of the great professors of 
the University of Maryland Medical School, 
and others were merchants, shippers, and so 
it goes. 

All men just like you and me today, busy, 
yes, but with a desire and a will to help those 
less fortunate, for whatever cause, than our- 
selves, 

The original need for which this society 
was founded no longer exists. But the basic 
concept of helping and doing for others as 
well as perpetuating the memory of St. Pat- 
rick will in my opinion keep the Hibernian 
Society of Baltimore a going institution for 
many years to come, 

As I said earlier, it was with sincerest 
appreciation of the honor conferred upon me 
that I received the invitation to respond to 
a toast before this venerable society in honor 
of St. Patrick and answer to the principal 
toast “The Day We Celebrate.” 

Akin to this sense of appreciation is an- 
other feeling to which I confess tonight and 
that is a feeling of personal pride that, 
through the graciousness of one of your 
former presidents—Mr. William B. Hysan— 
I have been a guest of his at this Hibernian 
Society of Baltimore annual banquet for 
more than a decade, so in a sense gentle- 
men, I stand here with a feeling in my own 
heart of being a full-fledged member of the 
Hibernian Society of Baltimore, even with- 
out dues. 

Full-fledged did I say? Well—hardly that 
but nonetheless a fledgling in the nest. 

My forebears transmitted to their children 
along with the Irish blood—the Irish spirit 
and the Irish heart. Fortunately, one of 
the chief characteristics of the Irish race is 
its national spirit and traditions, its racial 
virtues, aspirations, and loves and I might 
add its hatreds, have been transmitted in all 
their vitality and ardor from generation to 
generation, no matter how distant from the 
motheriand the lot of her childrtn has been 
cast. . 
Their lot as we know has been to be scat- 
tered to the farthest parts of the globe. 

Hence, in reference to “The Day We Cele- 
brate,” a distinguished Irish orator has said, 
and I quote: | 

“Excepting the birth of the Master, the 
festal day of no other is hailed with such 
universal reverence, for not alone in the 
isiand which he Christianized, but far be- 
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yond its shores, to the uttermost confines 
of the earth, men and women meet to pay 
St. Patrick reverent homage.” 

This universal, undying, ever warm, and 
enthusiastic reverential love for St. Patrick, 
manifested throughout the centuries by a 
scattered people, is a marvel of the ages. 

To account for this marvel would tran- 
scend the limits of an after-dinner address, 

Still, a few points may be touched upon 
as throwing rays of light, however slender, 
upon the subject and those points may be 
expressed in a few words, namely the affin- 
ity between the strong yet gentle personality 
of St. Patrick and the race which under 
Divine Providence he Christianized and 
raised from a comparatively high state of 
civilization to the highest standard of cul- 
ture. An affinity which drew Patrick to the 
Irish by “the cords of Adam“ before the 
spiritual ties of Christianity made perfect 
thelr union. 

I don't know whether you realize it or not 
but in my particular position with my com- 
pany I am what is known as a salesman— 
from the general office—if that means any- 
thing to you. 

I have always liked to think of St. Patrick 
as a great salesman or maybe even a vice 
president in charge of sales—if you will— 
since he was working under the leadership 
and direction of the-Pope. 

Historians disagree about the birthplace of 
St. Patrick. 

Ireland, Italy, Wales, Scotland, and France 
have been listed as possible places of his 
birth. 

It is agreed, however, that he was cap- 
tured by pirates and brought to Ireland as a 
lad of 16. 

There he was sold as a slave to a pagan 
priest and he grew to love the land and its 
people. 

Later Patrick ran away and worked as a 
sailor, eventually making his way to Rome. 

There again, the historians differ, some 
saying he was again captured and brought 
to a slave market where his handsome ap- 
pearance attracted the attention of the Pope. 

At any rate, he was trained for the prist- 
hood in Rome, and was assigned as a priest 
(at his own request it is said) to convert 
the Irish people from Druidism to Chris- 
tianity. 

It is an error, not uncommon among many 
to suppose that Patrick found the inhabit- 
ants of Ireland a crude, primitive, savage, 
and uncivilized people, whereas, on the con- 
trary history amply shows that he found 
Ireland ruled under the famous Brehon Laws, 
the nearest approach to a real democracy 
the world had hitherto seen. 

For the Brehon Laws, a marvelously just 
and comprehensive code, compelling the ad- 
miration of the world’s most eminent jurists, 
were not the result of legislative enactments 
but where the direct expression of public 
opinion and were administered accordingly. 

So just, so complete, and so merciful 
withal were these laws safeguarding as they 
did the interests of the poor, the sick and 
the aged that St, Patrick found little in 
them to change to Christian standards. 

Under them the land was owned, not by 
the kings or chieftans but by the clan it- 
self, and serfdom which existed at the time 
throughout all the rest of Europe was un- 
known in ancient Ireland. 

St. Patrick came back to Ireland, a land 
that was ruled by scores of kings, and made 
his first convert at Tara, the palace of the 
high king who exacted tribute from all of 
the other rulers. 

To what more natural place would the 
salesman go than to call on the president of 
the company who was in this case the high 
king of Ireland. 

In the history of Christianity, it is said 
that no other man made so many conyerts 
in a single lifetime as did St. Patrick. He 
was named the first Bishop of Ireland. 
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In religion, the ancient Irish people be- 
fore St. Patrick, though ignorant of the true 
God, aspired to Him through their poetic 
worship of His handiwork: the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and the elements—a purer 
religion than was the gross mythology of 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

In a word, Ireland's own spirit had ap- 
pealed to Patrick in his early impressionable 
years and had taken possession of his soul 
and now that spirit glorified in him by 
Christian graces appealed in turn to Ire- 
land’s people, captivating their love and 
allegiance which centuries have not been 
able to weaken or diminish in Irish hearts, 

Patrick's message to the Irish people was 
“you shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free.” 

It did make them free and inspired them 
with the indomitable fortitude under cruel 
persecution, and sustained their tenacious 
hope during the long dark night of their 
struggle for freedom, till now the dawn has 
broken with the promise of a perfect day. 

It is interesting to note that St. Patrick 
was the first man of note to come to the 
priestly vocation late in life and his name 
is still honored by the St. Patrick Society— 
a group of priests and brothers who come 
to their careers in the church at an advanced 
age. 

Thus it is that the name and influence 
of St. Patrick are so closely associated with 
every phase of Ireland's history as a Chris- 
tian nation, than an Irishman would have 
to forget and cease loving both the country 
and Christianity before forgetting and ceas- 
ing to love the memory of St. Patrick. 

Because as we know and as history records 
it, the priests and brothers who became 
identified with St. Patrick and ultimately 
left Ireland, traveling to the far corners of 
the earth to carry the Gospel of Christianity 
permanently and forcefully to those areas 
were no more and no less than salesmen of 
their product—Christianity. 

Therefore we again liken St. Patrick to 
a salesman. 

It has been said that salesmen should have 
the missionary as their patron saint. If this 
is true, salesmen could haye no more per- 
fect model than St. Patrick. 

St. Patrick came to Ireland late in a life 
that had already included its full share ot 
adventure. 

When he came to the Emerald Isle, he was 
the only Christian there. Before his death 
he saw his 30 years of work among the Irish 
people result in bringing a majority of the 
people there to Christianity. 

St. Patrick's feast day is agreed upon by 
all as March 17. As is customary in the ob- 
servance of Feast Days of the Saints, this 
is the day of his death—the day of his en- 
trance into heaven. e 

Following his death the work of his suc- 
cessors and his own converts was so great 
that to this day Ireland still has the largest 
percentage of churchgoers of any Christian 
nation on earth. 

It is thought that St. Patrick came to Ire- 
land on his missionary trip between 440 and 
460 A. D. 

Today 1,500 years later his name is still 
honored and revered and the people he con- 
verted are still loyal to the faith he taught. 

Let us, therefore, as Hibernians, lovers 
of the old Dart, renew tonight our high 
resolve to keep our hearts true to the tradi- 
tions, the virtues, the best traits of our 
Irish forefathers In order to love, cherish 
and honor as they did the memory of the 
great saint, the greatest of Celts, one of the 
world’s greatest men, Erin's beloved patron, 
St. Patrick whose memory we lovingly and 
reverently salute and whose day we cele- 
brate. 

In conclusion then T propose this ancient 
and beautiful Irish Blessing“: 
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“May the blessings of Light be on you. 
Light from without and light from 
within. ~ 

May the blessings of sunshine warm your 
heart till it glows like a great peat 
fire, so that the stranger may come 
and warm himself at it and also @ 
friend. 

And also may the lights shine out of the 
two eyes of you like a candle set in 
two windows of a house, bidding the 
wanderer to come in out of the storm. 

May the blessings of the rain be on you. 

The soft sweet rain. 

May it fall upon your spirit so that all the 
little flowers may spring up and shed 
their sweetness on the air. 

And may the blessings of the Great Rains 
be upon you— 

May they beat upon your spirit and wash 

= ít fair and clean, and have it shine 
like a shining pool where the blue of 
heaven shines refiected, and some- 
times a star. 8 

May the blessings of the Earth be on you. 

The great and round Earth. 

May you ever have a kindly greeting for 
them you pass as your going along 
the roads. 

May the Earth be soft under you when you 
lay out upon it, tired at the end of 
the day, and 

May it rest easy over you, when at last you 
lay under it, 

May it rest so lightly over you that your 
soul may be quickly up and through 
it, and up, and off, and on its way 
to God.” 


Response by Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin 
to the Toast to Maryland, Hibernian 
Dinner, Emerson Hotel, Baltimore, 
March 16, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

RESPONSE BY Gov. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN 
TO THE TOAST TO MARYLAND HIBERNIAN 
DINNER, EMERSON HOTEL, BALTIMORE, MARCH 
16, 1957 


It is proud that I am, on the eve of St. Pat- 
rick's, to respond to your toast to our Mary- 
land. 


For Maryland is proud, sir, of its Irish 
heritage and its Irish traditions and of the 
love our people have maintained through 
the years for Irish things and Irish places, 
and the Irish heart and spirit. 

We take pride in the reverence in which, 
over the centuries, we have held the name 
of St. Patrick. 

Many times a day I look across the waters 
of the beautiful Severn. River which flows 
by the city of my present abode, but never 
without thinking of the Great Bishop of 
Ireland whom we honor here tonight, for it 
was near the banks of another lovely Severn 
that he first saw the light of day; and it was 
there, I feel sure, that God placed His hands 
of grace upon the infant head and dedicated 
his life to the causes of human enlighten- 
ment and the salvation of souls. 

This grand metropolis of ours bears the 
good and lilting name of a lovely town in 
Ireland—Baltimore. Close by is the thriving 
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community of Dundalk, named for a town 
in the Emerald Isle. 

Here in the city are a Shannon Drive and 
a Shamrock Avenue—and out in the county 
a road called Rocksham—where someone 
Slipped the shamrock in backwards—crosses 

egal Drive in a peaceful community with 
the fighting Irish name of Donnybrook. 

From here to Dublin, there is no rocky 
Toad, but you can go southeast, if you choose, 
or northeast if you'd rather, for a Dublin 
You'll find in Somerset and a Dublin again 

ord. 

There’s a place in Allegany with the name 
ot McCoole, which is about as Irish as a 
name can get, and in Montgomery we have a 
Travilah, which, from the musical sound of 
it, ought to be Irish even if it isn’t. 

Yes, there is a lot of Ireland about Mary- 
land and the people of Maryland—and the 
ne of old have grown stronger with the 

rs. 

Our love for St. Patrick, the patron saint 
Of Ireland, is as real as though he walked 
Among us, for surely the spirit of so great 
& saint—and surely the teachings which he 
expounded so well—continue to give us light 
And show us the way to all that is good now 
and in the years and the centuries to come. 

St. Patrick belongs to the ages—past, pres- 
ent and future. 

May the age that is appreciate him in full 
Measure 


May the ages for which we build seek to 
follow, ever more diligently, the wonderful 
example of his life and the precepts of his 
teaching. 


Aid to the Polish People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a very thoughtful and ex- 
Pressive letter which I have received 
from one of my constituents, Mr. X. A. 

Omaszewski, on the subject. of extend- 

assistance to the needy people of 
Poland. 

Mr. Tomaszewski's letter is typical of 
Many that I am receiving from people all 
Over the country who earnestly support 
oe extension of United States aid to 

oland and who are firmly convinced 
that by so doing we will help the Polish 
People in their efforts to achieve an in- 
Creasing measure of freedom and na- 
tional autonomy. 

commend Mr. Tomaszewski's letter 
the membership of the House for 


H Cnricaco, ILL., March 14, 1957. 
on. THomAs S. GORDON. 
United States Congressman, Ilinois, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 
S Hortonam CAN; I have just read in 
See Chicago newspapers where there is great 
Poro versy in connection with aid to the 
8 people. I wish to mention that I ad- 
tant ie your stand in regard to this impor- 
: nas issue, and sincerely hope that with your 
Pà uence and support the people of Poland 
ill not be left by the wayside, so that the 
en bear will engulf the entire Polish 
“tion with its satanical desires. 
sane People of Poland are not Communists 
pokes hever will be anti-American. We must 
t and will not deprive them of their pur- 
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suit of all the freedoms which all men are 
endowed to enjoy, through the grace of God. 
We can help them by granting them this aid 
and in due time I wish to predict that the 
Polish people will be the first to bear arms 
against our common enemy, the Communist. 
Let's be frank and face the naked facts. 
The Russians are out to dominate the world 
and someday hope to subjugate even our 
great country. Let’s use some foresight 
rather than to say later on, “I told you so.” 

Shortly after the war I was sent to Poland 
as a director of relief operations, for the 
American Relief for Poland organization. I 
am well aware of the facts that are predomi- 
nant in Poland. The Poles want freedom— 
the kind they enjoyed before World War II. 
Let’s not enhance the stark reality that Rus- 
sin will take over all of Poland should they 
be refused ald by our Government, We need 
Poland just as much as she needs us. I am 
sure she will never forget our generosity in 
case of any conflict we may become involved. 
Remember, Poland was the first to fight 
against Hitler. 

I do hope that you realize that Poland is 
at its crossroads and we will witness a spec- 
tacle that may have earth-shaking conse- 
quences. Should Poland get this aid and of 
a significant figure, we will see a new Poland 
surge ahead since we have given her that 
confidence that she needs to free itself from 
the Russian economic structure. I dare not 
mention what will happen in Poland if the 
Polish commission will return emptyhanded. 
God save Poland. 

Fortunately, our President, Dwight Eisen- 
hower, is very much in favor of grgnting a 
loan to Poland since he is extremely aware 
of the significance of this entire undertak- 
ing. I believe, that half of the battle is over 
because of the desires of our President. 
Please do your utmost in the House of Con- 
gress, and you may rest assured that all the 
Poles all over the world will be grateful. 

In closing, please accept my most sincere 
wishes and may the good Lord watch over 
rou. 

Respectfully yours, 
X. A. TOMASZEWSKI. 


Alaska Is Owned by All the People of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 12, 1957 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
important issue that should be cleared 
up in connection with Alaska statehood. 
Many Alaskans have the idea that terri- 
torial rights are vested solely in those 
who live there, whereas Alaska and its 
natural resources belong to all the peo- 
ple of this country. Therefore, in grant- 
ing statehood and transferring owner- 
ship of millions of acres of land and their 
resources, we should protect nonresidents 
from discrimination and incorporate 
adequate guaranties in any enabling act. 
In line with these views I am today ask- 
ing the chairman of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee to assure 
that adequate safeguards have been pro- 
vided to prevent any such discrimination 
in the granting of statehood to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

This ‘point of discrimination is ably 
and clearly set forth in the following 
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letter to the Washington State congres- 
sional delegation from the Alaska Fisher- 
men’s Union: 
Manch 12, 1957. 

Re discriminatory bills before the Terri- 

torial Legislature of Alaska. 
WASHINGTON STATE CONGRESSIONAL DELEGA- 

TION, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMEN: The Territory of 
Alaska, acting through its Territorial legis- 
lature, is seeking by every means at hand, 
whether lawful or unlawful, to discriminate 

members of organized labor who 
work for the salmon canneries in Alaska dur- 
ing summer months as employee fishermen 
and then return to their homes in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California for the remainder 
of the year when no fishing employment is 
available in Alaska. 

The ultimate objective is clearly to pro- 
hibit and restrict residents of the continental 
United States from participating in Alaska 
salmon fishing; this, notwithstanding the 
fact that residents of the Pacific coast have 
gone to Alaska from continental United 
States in pursuit of their chosen employment 
for over 50 years. Thousands of residents of 
Washington, Oregon, and northern Califor- 
nia have gone annually to Alaska all of their 
adult lives. Many are the second generation 
which has been so engaged. These men are 
members of the Alaska Fishermen's Union, 
the oldest fishing union on the Pacific coast, 
which has negotiated annual collective-bar- 
gaining agreements with the Alaska salmon 
canneries since 1902. Action of the Alaska 
Legislature directed against these men is di- 
rected against the Alaska Fishermen's Union, 
and can and should be classed as antiunion 
and antilabor. 

Ample proof of the above statement is ap- 
parent when the acts of the Territorial legis- 
lature—some previously enacted and some 
now under consideration—are viewed in the 
light of the fact, and it is a fact, that the 
great majority of the fishermen who go to 


„Alaska from the States work as employee- 


fishermen, and not as independent producers 
engaged in private enterprise. 

In contrast, a great majority of the resi- 
dent fishermen—practically all of them—fish 
as independent producers owning their own 
nets and boats, and thus engaging in private 
enterprise. 

The difference in the methods of fishing Is 
a natural development of the differences in 
the conditions which surround the two 
groups. Those who live in the continental 
United States and travel to Alaska and re- 
turn, cannot, as a practical matter in many 
instances, own their own nets and boats and 
transport them to and from Alaska nor can 
they leave them for the winter months in 
Alaska without costly storage and adequate 
provisions for care. 

On the other hand, the resident fisherman 
lives within the area, generally maintains 
his home nearby and is able to store his net 
and boat during the winter months. 


It follows then that laws which impose a 
heavy tax burden or other restrictions on 
employee-fishermen or on the hiring of them 
or on the net, boat, or catch of an employee- 
fisherman without a corresponding tax or 
restriction on an independent producer or on 
the nets, boats, or catches of independent 
producers, are in fact thinly disguised dis- 
crimination against nonresident fishermen 
and in favor of resident fishermen. There 
are presently some laws of a discriminate na- 
ture now in effect and several more are under 
active consideration by the Territorial Leg- 
islature in session In Juneau. Some of these 
acts or proposed acts are as follows: 


House bill 48 is the graduated catch tax. 


ne exemption and graduation are such to 


exempt all independent fishermen completely 
from the tax and to leave the burden en- 
tirely upon company fishermen, who are, in 
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fact, nonresidents. This bill would place a 
6 percent tax on fish caught by company 
fishermen, While it has been general knowl- 
edge that the Territorial Legislature has for 
many years tried to tax the fish traps out of 
existence, or at least that has been their con- 
tention in the past, it now develops that the 

of the fish traps did not entirely ful- 
fill all of the demands made on the legisla- 
ture in this respect, so they included com- 
pany gillnet fishermen in the same Dill, in 
order to make sure that residents of the 
continental United States would be excluded 
from the Alaska fisheries, for all practical 


purposes. 

Notwithstanding this bill, another one was 
introduced in the Legislature of Alaska, 
House bill N162, which does not mention any 
traps but concentrates its fire completely on 
company fishermen and, in effect, provides a 
$1,000 license on each boat used by company 
fishermen, and as such, would make it an 
almost economic impossibility for the sal- 
mon operators to hire company fishermen in 
the future. This bill would have very serious 
effect in the Bristol Bay area of Alaska. It 
would also affect a large percentage of the 
fishing done in the Cook Inlet area, and to a 
lesser extent it would affect fishing in the 
Chignik district and part of the Westward 
district, which includes all of the south side 
of the Alaska Peninsula. 

We are enclosing copies of the two bills 
mentioned so far, for your information and 
consideration, 

House bill 124 would prohibit the use of 
fish traps, if and when the Territoory obtains 
control of the fisheries. Fish traps are 
maintained and operated almost entirely by 
company fishermen who are nonresidents, 
and the effect of the act is to destroy their 
employment. 

One of the laws now in effect is the pro- 
vision of the Employment Security Act which 
subjects the earnings of employee-fishermen 
to a one-half percent tax, and contains 
enough restrictive qualification formulas 
which, for the most part, prevent nonresi- 
dent employes from receiving the full bene- 
fit of the act. 

You will recall that we had a nonresident 
fish-license fee in effect some years ago which 
became so prohibitive that in order to be 
able to fish in Alaska, we had to go to court. 
The Supreme Court of the United States at 
that time ruled in our favor. The present 
act now provides, in effect, for higher fees 
for nonresidents than those paid by resident 
fishermen, and although this act has not as 
yet become prohibitive in its application, 
nevertheless, it does provide for some of the 
proceeds to be applied for the benefit of sick 
resident fishermen, but sick nonresident 
fishermen cannot qualify for any benefits. 
It appears to us that: 

1. The Territorial legislature is trying to 
regulate the fisheries by taxation; 

2. Each bill written so far carefully ex- 
cludes resident fishermen from such tax- 
ation; j 

3. If control of the fisheries were trans- 
ferred to the Territory of Alaska, all non- 
resident fishermen would soon either be 
taxed out of existence or, if this wasn’t pos- 
sible, discriminated against by fishery regu- 
lations to a point where they would have to 
guit. 

On the basis of the statements made here- 
in which supplemented bills from the Ter- 
ritorial legislature, plus keeping in mind 
that bills previously introduced in Congress 
would also have had the same discriminatory 
effect on employment of nonresident fisher- 
men, it is becoming necessary for Congress 
to provide for legal language which in the 
future would make it impossible for Alaska 
to discriminate United States citizens out of 
their living and out of their employment 
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which they have followed for over half a 
century. 

If any consideration is given to statehood 
for Alaska, Congress must write language 
which will render unnecessary lengthy legal 
battles to obtain our rights as citizens. We 
cannot too forcefully stress this matter to 
you, which is of utmost importance to all 
nonresident employees working in Alaska. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALASKA FISHERMEN'S UNION, 
LIU 1821, AFL-CIO, 

GEORGE JOHANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Address by Hon. John F. Kennedy, of 
Massachusetts, Before Society of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Baltimore, 
Md., March 16, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, March 16, Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts, delivered a very fine 
address before the Society of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, in Baltimore, Md. 
His address eloquently compares Ire- 
land's fight for freedom with the recent 
revolt in Hungary, and was warmly re- 
ceived by close to 800 Irishmen who 
gathered at the Southern Hotel to hear it. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
serting Mr. KENNEDY'S address in full in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
DEMOCRAT, OF MASSACHUSETTS, St. Par- 
RICK'S Day DINNER, 1957 
It is fitting that we remember at this time 

three requests granted St. Patrick by the 
angel of the Lord, in order to bring happiness 
and hope to the Irish: First, that the weather 
should always be fair on his special day, to 
allow the faithful to attend the services of 
the church; second, that every Thursday 
and every Saturday 12 souls of the Irish peo- 
ple should be freed from the pains of hell; 
and third, that no outlander should ever 
rule over Ireland. 

I have not heard a weather report from the 
Emerald Isle tonight, but I am certain that 
no rain fell—officially. Who pays any heed 
to a little Irish mist? And I have no doubt 
that 12 Irishmen have been freed from the 
nether regions this very Saturday. (In fact, 
the toastmaster tells me he thinks he saw 
several of them here tonight.) But certain- 
ly we need no report to tell us that tonight 
no outlander rules over Eire; and the Irish 
people are celebrating this day in peace and 
in liberty. 

But is it not a bitter and tragic Irony that 
the Irish should now enjoy their freedom at 
a time when personal liberty and national in- 
dependence have become the most crucial 
issues of our time? No problem weighs heav- 
fer on the conscience of the free world than 
the fate of billions held in an iron captivity 
in areas stretching in a great half-circle 
from the plains beyond the captive city 
of Warsaw in the west to the Red River Delta 
beyond the trampled city of Hanoi in the 
east, And no problem plagues western lead- 
ership more incessantly than the struggle of 
millions in Africa and Asia to cast off the 
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yoke of colonialism and achieve the dream 
of national self-determination. 

I know of few men in our land, and none 
in this room, who would ignore these denials 
of freedom as far-off troubles of no concern 
at home. For Irishmen have always been 
concerned with imperialism and repression 
in other lands. Ireland's chief export has 
been neither potatoes nor linen, but human 
freedom. Throughout its history, its exiles 
and emigrants have fought notably with 
sword and pen, for freedom in other parts of 
the globe. Particularly noted were the 
“wild geese,” the officers and soldiers forced 
to flee their native Ireland after the Battle 
of the Boyne. Fighting for the French, they 
broke the ranks of the English at Fontenoy. 
Pighting for the spanish, they turned the 
tide of battle against the Germans at Melaz- 
zo. And fighting for the American Union 
Army, they bore the brunt of the slaughter 
at Fredericksburg. 


“War-battered dogs are we (they said), 
Gnawing a naked bone; 
Pighters in every land and clime— 
(For) every cause but our own.” 


I do not maintain that the Irish were the 
only race to display extraordinary devotion to 
liberty, or the only people to struggle unceas- 
ingly for their national independence. His- 
tory proves otherwise. But the special con- 
tribution of the Irish, I believe—the emerald 
thread that runs throughout the tapestry of 
their past—has been the constancy, the en- 
durance, the faith that they displayed 
through endless centuries of foreign oppres~ 
sion, centuries in which even their mass de- 
struction by poverty, disease, and starvation 
was ignored by their conquerors. 

(For example, on February 19, 1847, it was 
announced in the House of Commons that 
15,000 persons were dying of starvation in 
Ireland every day; and Queen Victoria was 
so moved by this pitiful news that to the 
society for Irish relief she contributed 
pounds. Perhaps we should not be too 
quick to condemn the good Queen, how- 
ever—for in those days the English 
was no doubt worth more than it is today-) 

All this is now past. Yet the heroic annals 
of Ireland's fight for freedom should be re- 
We are frequently urged to 
accept as permanent the enslaved status of 
the so-called satellite countries; and we are 
under heavy pressure to accept for an indef- 
nite period those policies of our allies that 
have already postponed too long the grant- 
ing of native rights and self-determination 
in the colonized areas of Africa and Asia. 

But if anyone thinks such restrictions on 
freedom can withstand the irresistable force 
of human liberty, even if backed by superior 
military and political force, then let him 
recall the Ireland of 300 years ago, the simi- 
lar techniques of oppression, the alternating 
hope and despair of the Irish, and the un- 
quenchable thirst for human liberty that 
lingered on despite all defeats and disap- 
pointments. 

I think it is important that we make that 
comparison today—not to revise the un- 
happy memories and national animosities of 
an age gone by—but to remind us all that 
along with the need to worship God, there 
has been implanted in every man’s soul the 
desire to be free. 

Perhaps the chapter of Irish history most 
sharply brought to mind—particularly these 
days when the tragic Hungarian uprising of 
October 1956 is still fresh in our memories 
is the story of the Irish Rebellion of 1642, 
and its hero, Owen Roe O'Neill, The story 
actually begins with the famous Flight of 
the Earls in 1607 when the Earl of Tyrone, 
Hugh ONeill, sailed sadly into exile on the 
continent accompanied by his young nephew. 
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Owen, other members of his family, and 
Rory, the Earl of Tyrconnell. 


"O, sad in green Tyrone when you left us, 
Hugh O'Neill, 

In our grief and bitter need, to the spoiler’s 
cruel steel, 

Win you come again, O Hugh, in all your 
olden power, 

Th all the strength and skill we knew, with 
Rory, in that hour 

When the sword leaps from its scabbard, 
and the night hath passed away. 

And Banba's battle cry rings loud at dawn- 
ing of the day?” 

Hugh O'Neill would not come again. He 
in 1616 still dreaming of returning to 
his native land. And in Ireland, hope 

Bave Way to despair. For now the Irish 
Leople were hard put to keep alive the mem- 
Ory of their lost freedom. The education of 
their children and the preservation of their 
native language and customs were con- 
led by a foreign dictator—priests were 

Prisoned, tortured and murdered, and the 

Catholic religion all but totally surpressed 

i ds and property were confiscated, basic 

egal rights denied, meetings banned, and 

very existence regarded with con- 
pt—and with fear. 

a n, in 1644, one Captain Swanley seized 

Ship, picked out from amongst. its. pas- 

ers 70 whom he considered to be Irish— 

threw them overboard—the Journal of 

the House of Commons records that “Captain 

th ey was called into the House, and 

auks given to him for his good service, 

with a chain of gold of 200 pounds in 

ue.“ “To kill an Irishman,” it was com- 

tony said at that time, “was no more than 

a dog.” 

6 just as the Hungarian people rose 

Cast off their chains when the Russians 

4 troubled in Poland, so the Irish rose 
puting the struggle between Throne and 
“rllament in 1641. Their initial successes, 
er, could not be maintained. Lacking 

arms, lacking experienced military leadership 
Sorely divided by factional disputes, their 

a olt was brutally crushed, On February 
+ 1642, anticipating the slaughter of Buda- 
Rig by more than 300 years, the English 
ite h Command gave the following order to 
generals in Ireland: “Wound, kill, slay 
destroy, by all the ways and means you 

y, all rebels and ‘adherents and relievers; 

un burn, spoil, waste, consume and demol- 
the all places, towns and houses, where 
in Said rebels are, or have been, relieved 

d harbored, and all hay and corn there: 

nd kill and destroy all the men inhabitants 
therein who are able to bear arms.” 
Overwhelmed with despair, outnumbered 
outelassed, the Irish revolutionaries— 
~ by a dedicated but untrained lawyer 
ae Phelim O’Neill—were prepared to sur- 
— all that remained. Then, suddenly, 
om the Boyne to the sea, from county to 
ty, from mouth to mouth, the joyous 
Was passed: “Owen Roe has come.” 


Glad news, glad news for aching hearts 
Ho comes from the northern shore, 
Phellm, rouse your sorrowing soul, and 
raise your head once more. 
Magennis and Maguire, come from out your 
re leagured tower, 
d spit upon their Saxon laws—defy their 
Saxon power. 
For eyes are fired that erst shone mee, and 
v tongues loosed that were dumb— 
P Gaels. Up Gaels. Revenge. Revenge. 
Owen Roe, Owen Roe is come.” 


On July 6, 1642, having successfully evaded 
dat British fleet, Owen Roe O'Neill stepped 
shore in the north of Donegal. Nephew of 
famous Earl of Tyrone, already famous 

8 Own right for his brilliant battle for 
Pes at Arras, the greatest Irish general 
oe is time was home at last—and he ral- 
around him a once ragged army and a 
once despondent citizenry. Owen Roe the 
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liberator, he was called—the worthiest war- 
rior of them all, and ignoring the jealousies 
and the petty divisions that hampered his 
efforts, he went steadily forward to his ap- 
pointed task of building an army and driy- 
ing the enemy from his native shores. 

Finally, in June of 1646, with a greatly 
outnumbered army and with no artillery 
whatsoever, he fought and won his greatest 
battle, the famous victory of Benburb. 
Launching a whirlwind attack with the cry 
of Sancta Maria, he wiped out the enemy's 
army in one brief hour, captured enough 
equipment to outfit his entire force, and 
left 3,300 of the enemy dead on the battle- 
field. Fatalities in his own ranks numbered 
exactly 70. 

It was a great day for the Irish—just as 
October 23, 1956, was a great day for the 
Hun nd these are the days that 
live in the minds of men long after all else 
has been crushed. For rival factions sued 
for an unworthy peace, dissident parties and 
jealous leaders fought among themselves and 
against Owen Roe; and thus a divided Irish 
nation was dismally unprepared for the in- 
vasion of Oliver Cromwell. And when at 
last they instinctively turned to the great 
liberator whom they had shamed and abused, 
Owen Roe fell ill before he could rejoin 
his army—and died the victim, it was said, 
of a poisoned nail placed in his shoe by an 
agent of Cromwell. 

The entire Irish nation was overwhelmed 
with grief. 


Did they are, did they dare, to slay Owen 
Roe O'Neill? 

Yes, they slew with poison him they had 
feared to meet with steel, 

Had he lived—had he lived—our dear coun- 
try had been free, 

But he’s dead— but he's dead—and 
slaves we'll ever be. 


“Sagest in the council was he, kindest in 
the Hall; 

Sure we never won a battle—twas Owen 
won them all, 

Soft as woman's was your voice, O'Neill; 
bright was your eye, 

Oh, why did you leave us, Owen? Why did 
you die? 


“Your troubles are all over, you're at rest 
with God on high, 

But we're slaves, and we're orphans, Owen 
why did you die? 

We're sheep without a shepherd, when the 
snow shuts out the sky— 

Oh, why did you leave us, Owen? Why did 
you die?” 


So ends the story of the Irish rising of 
1641. O'Nelll’s wife fied into exile, his son 
was captured in battle and beheaded; and, 
their armies overwhelmed, the Irish people 
were brutally slaughtered and enslaved by a 
ruthless and relentless Cromwell, In still 
another parallel to last fall's tragic events in 
Hungary, the entire population of Ireland 
within a few years after O'Neill's death had 
declined by more than 50 percent—the result 
of human slaughter, mass deportation, and 
a great exodus of exiles and emigrants. 


“They are going, going, going, and we can- 
not bid them stay, 
For their fields are now the stranger's, 
where the stranger's cattle stray. 
But no foreign skies hold beauty like the 
rainy skies they knew, 
Nor any night-wind cool the brow as did the 
foggy dew.” 


To those hapless exiles from the Emerald 
Isle, as to those fleeing Budapest today, and 
those struggling against overwhelming odds 
in other parts of the world, the prospects for 
the liberation of their homeland seemed very 
remote, indeed. And yet, as Sir Roger Case- 
ment told the British jury that sentenced 
him to hang for high treason in 1914: “Ire- 
land has outlived the failure of all her 
hopes—and yet she still hopes." 


‘tis 
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“Ireland has seen her sons—aye, and her 
daughters, too—suffer from generation to 
generation always for the same cause, meet- 
ing always the same fate, and always at the 
hands of the same power; and yet always a 
fresh generation has passed on to withstand 
the same oppression. The cause that begets 
this indomitable persistency, preserving 
through centuries of misery the remem- 
brance of lost liberty, this surely is the no- 
blest cause men ever strove for, ever lived for, 
ever died for.“ 

May this spirit, and this story of 1642, and 
all the stories of Irish martydom like it, be 
recalled in this year of 1957, in the minds of 
the oppressors, in the hearts of the oppressed, 
and in our own Nation's Capital. 

Tt is a shocking fact that too many of the 
brave but discouraged men and women be- 
hind the Iron Curtain feel that the United 
States has abandoned them to permanent 
captivity. It is equally shocking that mil- 
lions of Africans and Asians look with sus- 
picion upon the United States as a sympa- 
thizer with colonialism and continued west- 
ern domination. This Nation, after all, had 
to battle for its own independence from for- 
eign control with the help of friends from 
other lands. We gave self-determination to 
our own dependencies; and we were for more 
than a century unafraid to speak up In oppo- 
sition to the exploitation of any peoples by 
any outside power. 

I would not equate the rapidly diminish- 
ing colonialism of the West with the brutal 
colonial policies of the Soviet Union. But I 
am confident that both are eventually as 
doomed to failure as was the subjugation of 
the Irish people. 

I do not wish to oversimplify endlessly 
complex problems, to deny the measures 
taken by ourselves and our allies to clarify 
this issue of independence, or to ignore the 
dangers of moving too fast either in the 
Soviet satellites or the Western colonies. But 
the fact remains that in both areas human 
beings who were born free and equal are in- 
evitably going to demand their full freedom 
and equality; and one by one, sooner or later, 
regardless of what is done to encourage or 
discourage them, they will obtain that free- 
dom. And the only question then will be 
whether they will thereupon regard us as a 
friend who offered hope and encouragement 
in their darkest hour, or as a stranger—who 
left them to be “sheep without a shepherd 
when the snow shuts out the sky.” 

Therefore, let us here resolye that our Na- 
tion will forever hold out its hands to those 
who struggle for freedom today, as Ireland 
struggied for a thousand years. Let us 
recognize what the events of the past year 
in Hungary and Poland and Ghana and 
Algeria have firmly demonstrated—as the 
struggles in Ireland and elsewhere demon- 
strated in centuries gone by—what must of 


“necessity be the cornerstone of our foreign 


policy, and every nation's foreign policy, for 
all time to come—that there may be satel- 
lite governments, but there are never satel- 
lite peoples—that nations may be colonized, 
but never men—and that whether a man be 
Hungarian or Irish, Catholic or Moslem, 
white or black, there forever burns within 
his breast the unquenchable desire to be free. 


Memorial Passed by Arizona State Senate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 5, 1957 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include a memorial passed 
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by the Senate of the State of Arizona 
on February 26 directed to the Congress 
requesting that the Congress of the 
United States take favorable action on 
legislation restricting the movement of 
unmarried juveniles across international 
boundaries. The resolution is as follows: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

The Legislature of the State of Arizona 
is aware of Senate bill 959 introduced in the 
84th Congress, Ist session, by Senator ESTES 
Keravver and others, which provided that 
unmarried juveniles, unaccompanied by a 
parent or guardian, were not to be per- 
mitted to leave the United States without a 
permit issued by the Attorney General of 
the United States or the facilities of the 
United States Department of Justice for such 
purpose. The State of Arizona being a bor- 
der State and therefore cognizant of the 
many problems created by this situation is 
favorably impressed with the necessity for 
similar legislation and the need for its im- 
mediate passage. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, prays: That the Con- 
gress of the United States give serious con- 
sideration to and take favorable action on a 
bill similar to Senate bill 959 which would 
prohibit unmarried juveniles, unaccom- 
panied by parent or guardian, from leaving 
the United States without first having ob- 
tained a permit, 


Continuing Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
entitled “Continuing Foreign Aid” from 
the New York Times, New York, N. Y., on 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957: 

CONTINUING FOREIGN Am 


As Congress and the administration busily 
pass the buck to each other in efforts to 
cut the $72-billlon bu for the coming 
year, a real danger is arising that indiscrim- 
inate economies may be made in precisely 
the areas that this Nation can least afford 
to make them. 

Along with President Eisenhower, Secre- 
tary Humphrey and a great many Democrats 
and Republicans in both House and Senate, 
we too would like to see some curtailment 
of this, the largest peacetime budget in 
American history. We have little doubt that 
material reductions can be made. 

But the place where the gathering forces 
of budget cutting are most likely to focus 
their fire is the place where they would lose 
the fewest votes in doing so: and yet it is the 
place where heavy slashes would do serious 
damage to the long-term interests and even 
to the security of our country. That place 
is in the general area of foreign aid. The 

of American military and economic 
assistance to our friends and allies abroad 
is a cornerstone of our foreign policy; yet 
it is relatively easy, from a political and 
emotional standpoint, to make that pro- 
gram the primary target in any campaign 
of budget cutting. 

This is not to say that the present for- 
elgn-aid program of some 84 billions must 
be maintained at its presént rate or in its 
present form, with almost exclusive empha- 
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sis on military assistance. Like all other 
programs, foreign ald deserves close and care- 
ful inspection. But it would be an act of 
the most Incredible folly if the desire for 
economy should result in any large-scale, 
undiscriminating, across-the-board slash ir- 
respective of the consequences. Practically 
every reasoned study of the subject that has 
been made in the last few months endorses 
the general principle of continued foreign 
aid on a large scale as essential to the welfare 
of the United States. 

The Fairless report states that the pro- 
grams are ‘proving their worth and we should 
hold to them.” Other studies make a most 
impressive case for expanding the program 
to provide for basic long-range investments 
in underdeveloped countries as a means of 
raising their standard of living, and thereby 
opening the way for the growth of democratic 
institutions, prosperity and peace. , 

The incontrovertible success of the Mar- 
shall plan has shown us what can be ac- 
complished. If there had been no such 
plan, our defense expenditures would be 
astronomically higher than they now are. 
The truth is that we cannot afford not to 
have a foreign-aid program of vigor, imag- 
ination and vitality for a long time to come. 


Safety First Club of Maryland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of February it was my pleas- 
ure to report in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp about the excellent work being 
accomplished by the Safety First Club 
of Maryland, a nonprofit organization 
dedicated to traffic safety. This group 


is located in Baltimore and the officers 


include J. O. Shuger, president; Harry 
Waller, vice president; Maurice R. Sho- 
chatt, executive secretary; and Sam- 
uel T. Abrams, treasurer. 

The organization sponsored a highly 
successful Wheelmaster Banquet on 
Thursday evening, March 14, 1957, at 
the Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel in Balti- 
more. The Honorable KENNETH A. ROB- 
ERTS, chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Traffic Safety, was the guest 
speaker, 

The Baltimore Sun carried the follow- 
ing story on the banquet on March 15: 
Avro SAFETY AWARDS GrvEN—ROBERTS ASKS 

UntrorM Laws, PUBLIC EDUCATION 

The chairman of a congressional subcom- 
mittee on highway safety last night cited 
the need for uniform traffic laws and public 
education as being most urgent in the battle 
against road deaths. 

Representative KENNETH A. ROBERTS, Dem- 
ocrat, of Alabama, delivered his remarks 
before the first annual awards dinner of 
Maryland's Safety First Club which paid 
homage to two Baltimoreans for their roles 
in combating the national disease. 

As prizes, Henry A. Barnes, the city’s traffic 
director, and Charles Adler, Jr., a Baltimore 
inventor of safety devices, both won gold- 
plated Wheelmaster plaques. 

Opening his address, Representative RoB- 
ERTS praised his Capitol Hill colleague, Con- 
gressman SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, Democrat, of 
Maryland. for his part in introducing a meas- 
ure in Congress which lead to the eventual 
creation of his safety subcommittee. 
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FIVE GUIDEPOSTS 


Established in January 1956 the seven- . 
member group now functions as part of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

At the outset, he said, his group outlined 
five guideposts to help determine their over- 
all aims: the human factor in traffic deaths; 
legislation; law enforcement; vehicle design, 
and highway construction. 

In the Sheraton-Belyedere dinner audi- 
ence last night, the Safety First Club 
counted among its members—Maryland Con- 
gressmen, Baltimore city councilmen, ofi- 
cials of the magistrates courts, traffic court 
workers, State and Baltimore police execu- 
tives, a member of the city’s supreme bench 
and representatives from industry. 

Taking a cue from the congressional 
safety group, J. O. Shuger, president of the 
Maryland organization, said the local unit 
was established early last year. 


The Spirit of St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the Recorp an 
address I prepared for delivery at the 
90th annual banquet of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, in Cleveland, and 
over KYW-TV and WJW and 
radio stations, Cleveland, on the Spirit 
of St. Patrick: T 

St. Patrick's day here in the United States 
has long been a special occasion for festivi- 
ties, parades, banquets, and above all else, 
serious thinking and reflection on the herit- 
age of the Irish people, 

It is the American tradition that St. 
Patrick's Day is the occasion to recall the 
many wonderful contributions made by the 
sons and daughters of Ireland toward making 
this a better world for everyone. There is 
scarcely a field of human endeavor in which 
this tradition cannot be applied with merit 
and currency in understanding the problems 
of our days. 

I have chosen as my subject, Eamon de 
Valera, again elected Prime Minister of Ire- 
land, his participation in the old League of 
Nations, and the wise prophecies of that 
Irish statesman on the subject of peace Or 
war. į 
The question of war or peace is an all im- 
portant one to the people of the United 
States. We know from hard experience that 
wars can only be prevented by positive lead- 
ership, courage, and vigilance. 

After World War I the League of Nations 
was established to prevent future war. 
League of Nations sought to bring about 
negotiated settlement of disagreements be- 
tween nations which in past generations. 
have been the outstanding cause of war, to 
effect a general disarmament, and to ad- 
vance understanding among nations and 
people. In 1935 the League of Nations was 
presented with a real test when Mussolini 
invaded Ethiopja. The issue was whether 
a great power could invade and occupy * 
smaller power without suffering penalties 
imposed by the other member states of the 
League of Nations. Eamon de Valera at that 
time warned that this was the crucial test 
of the League of Nations. He warned that 
if aggression against the small and defense- 
less countries went unpunished, the days of 
the League of Nations were numbered. 
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The League of Nations took no action to 
stop Mussolini, Ethiopia was coldly written 
Off by the League. 

Thereafter a series of events were set in 
Motion which led inevitably to the outbreak 
of World War II. It is now clear that had 

league taken swift and positive action 
t the aggressor nation, the major 
events leading to war which followed could 
ve been prevented. The failure of the 
e to take action increased the boldness 
Of the dictators of that era. Soon those 
Same dictators engaged in aggressive actions 
ia show their contempt for the weakness and 
action of the League of Nations. 
me Minister De Valera made another 
Prophetic statement concerning war when 
Dictators Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, and 
War lords of Japan were launching their 
Campaigns to carve up the world into spheres 
ar despotism. Speaking before the League 
ot nations in September 1938 he said: 

‘The psychology of people facing the pos- 

Sibility of war is amazing. 


Onted with what they regard as un- 

le selfishness, or obstinacy, or dis- 

Tegard of consequences on the part of those 
Whom they have been endeavoring to con- 


In that, I believe, lies a very grave dan- 
Ser to the present, Ata certain stage, men’s 
de denen becomes exhausted; a proper sense 

Values is lost; discretion is thrown to the 
and events A policy of drift is accepted 

nts are allowed to take command and 
determin 


y thereafter the policy of drift in 
League of Nations opened the way for 
dictators to instigate World War II. After 
W 04 of cold war threats and promises 
© dictators Hitler and Stalin signed a 
ty which set off the war. 

The dictators were convinced that the 
League Of Nations was helpless, that democ- 
w had lost its dynamic driving force and 

t the future belonged only to those who 
pri Aggressive, prepared, and ready to fight. 
e eee of the dictators heralded the 
of a new order—preceded by war 

Against the small and weaker nations. 
unden events offer disturbing evidence 
the r, Policy of drift is taking command over 
by ‘eee of freemen, that events controlled 
e enemies of peace and human freedom 
g to cast their ominous shad- 

a n the future. 

United Nations has demonstrated that 
Presently constituted it is incapable of 
of nting aggression or defending the rights 
asia nations, or even protecting the basic 
an 3 which it was established to 


! 


5 


ld 


ma the case of heroic Hungary, the United 
ns stood paralyzed while the godless 
Communists slaughtered the Hun- 


to support and defend. 
Thi inally, when world condemnation of Rus- 
the nturalltr had reached a fever pitch, 
nited Nations General Assembly adopt- 
resolution condemning Russian ag- 
With, on against Hungary and calling for the 
drawal of the Red army from that rav- 


an the United Nations has not taken one 
Worn Step to date to enforce that resolution. 
United meaningless words are all that the 
Wave Nations has offered to stop a new 

A aggression which carries all the ear- 

In ot a prelude to World War HI. 

dicta Middle East crisis, where another 
line tor was attempting to cut off the life- 

of Europe, aided and abetted by the 
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Russian aggressors, the United Nations curi- 
ously attempted to punish the small nation 
of Israel because it had the courage to fight 
for its national survival. With an air of 
frustration, H not despair, the United Na- 
tions struck out at Israel because someone 
had to be punished for the ineptness, the 
inaction and the general confusion in the 
United Nations, 

Thus, the United Nations has fallen into 
the quicksand of weakness which suffocated 
the League of Nations. 

We have reached the point where the 
determination of our leaders to stand up 
for what is right has been seriously impaired. 

The great American sense of values of our 
leaders has been numbed in the cold war 
struggle with the masters of the Kremlin, 
We once supported, without reservation, the 
right of all people to freedom, self-determi- 
nation and national independence. That 
was the time when we would have no un- 
derstandings whatever, open or secret, with 
tyrants or dictators who deprive the people 
of their right to self-government and in- 
dividual liberty. 

We believed that men could not be half 
free and half slave. That all men, of right, 
ought to be completely free. Today some 
of our leaders shamelessly express their sup- 
port for so-called national communism 
which violates everything we have stood for 
and fought for since the birth of our Nation, 

Discretion has been thrown to the winds 
in our relations with the governments of 


other nations. rD 

By recognizing tyrannical regimes we 
cloak them with respectability which they 
are using in a conspiracy to destroy all that 
is good in this world. 

A policy of drift has taken hold here in 
the United States because events are allowed 
to take command and determine the results. 

An example of this drift is presented by 
the stand taken by the American delegation 
to the United Nations when only last week 
it announced that the United States would 
not press the United Nations resolution on 
Hungary any further, because some other 
nations of the free world took a cool attitude 
toward that resolution, 

The Russians, as the whole world knows, 
refuse to obey that U. N. resolution. The 
Russians have thus won another victory by 
default of our leaders. 

Our present foreign policy is motivated by 
a desire to win some dubious popularity 
contest. 

In no way is it related to firm support for 
those immutable moral and political princi- 
ples which alone can preserve the dignity of 
man and bring a just and lasting peace to 
all the world. Our leaders have entered 
upon a policy of drift, in which events, 
caused by those who live by aggression and 
war, are allowed to take command and deter- 
mine our destiny. 

We must see to it that the mistakes of 
the League of Nations are not repeated in 
the United Nations. This we must do if we 
are to prevent world war III and create the 
basis for a just and lasting peace. 

It is not too late to stop the policy of drift 
which very well could cause us to stumble 
into world war III. 

What the world needs most today is the 
spirit of good St. Patrick. St, Patrick taught 
the Irish race love of their fellow man, re- 
spect for the rights of others, the great vir- 
tues of charity, patience, forbearance, and 
humility. St. Patrick gave the Irish people 
their indomitable belief in the dignity of 
man and the inevitability of the triumph of 
right over might. 

St. Patrick taught the Irish people love of 
God and love of country. 

That is the spirit of St. Patrick. 

That is the spirit the world so badly needs 
today. 
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Nasser as Conqueror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an edi- 
torial entitled Nasser as Conqueror,” 
from the New York Times, New York, 
N. Y., on Saturday, March 16, 1957: 

NASSER AS CONQUEROR 


With the decisiveness and dispatch for 
which dictatorial regimes usually surprise 
and frustrate the more timorous and di- 
vided forces attempting to halt them, Presi- 
dent Nasser is now nailing down the po- 
litical victory he snatched from his military 
debacle and Egyptian propaganda is hail- 
ing him as a conqueror. It is still not 
clear just who he conquered and whether 
his conquests will prevail, But he is 
well on the way to liquidating the as- 
sumptions of the United Nations, the United 
States, and most Western Powers—assump- 
tions based on his own assurances, which 
led to the British, French, and Israeli with- 
drawals. Negotiations with him are begin- 
ning to evoke uncomfortable memories of 
Munich and Yalta. 

Thus, without consulting the United Na- 
tions and in disregard of previous under- 
standings and all pleas for a go-slow policy, 
the Egyptian dictator has ousted the United 
Nations administration of the Gaza strip 
and installed his own administration under 
one of his generals. The new Egyptian 
governor pledges cooperation with the 
United Nations troops, but only as a border 
patrol, and announces that will 
go back to normal as before the Israeli in- 
vaslon, when Gaza was the main base for 
Egyptian guerrilla raids against Israel. 

At the same time, far from his 
claim to belligerent rights under his uni- 
laterally proclaimed state of war with Israel, 
Nasser’s spokesmen continue to insist on 
Egypt's determination to resume the block- 
ade against Israeli shipping in both the 
Aqaba Gulf and the Suez Canal in defiance 
of United Nations decisions. Finally, dis- 
daining thus far to give an official reply to 
the American, British, French and Norwegian 
interim plan for the Suez Canal, he has re- 
jected this plan through his spokesmen and 
now asserts his unrestricted control of the 
canal, in violation of the Suez convention, 
by collecting full tolis from the small vessels 
passing through it. He is thus establishing 
a precedent for application to all shipping 
when the canal is fully opened. Meantime, 
he continues to delay final clearance. 

In assuming this conqueror’s pose the 
Egyptian dictator relies on the immunities 
granted him by the United Nations, which 
ruled out the use of force against him, ac- 
knowledged his right to control Gaza and 
made even the presence of United Nations 
forces on Egyptian-controlled territory sub- 
ject to his wishes. In these circumstances 
the immediate means of checking him are 
limited—unless and until he again steps 
beyond bounds and resorts to new belligerent 
actions in violation of international law and 
United Nations resolutions. Such a situation 
would invite both United Nations sanctions 
and the right of individual and collective 
self-defense. 

It must be hoped that until this happens 
Israel will maintain its self-restraint and 
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will not permit itself to fall for provocations 
aimed at its destruction. Indeed, it would 
greatly improve Israel's international posi- 
tion if it should admit United Nations pa- 
trols on its side of the border in line with 
United Nations resolutions. In this case it 
can be assured of a quick resumption of 
American aid. 

But this does not absolve either the United 
Nations or the United States from doing 
their utmost to live up to the responsibill- 
ties they have assumed to prevent a return 
to the conditions which precipitated the 
recent hostilities and to assure progress to- 
ward peace. This means, first of all, mobiliz- 
ing all moral forces against Nasser’s defiant 
and provocative actions. Such a mobiliza- 
tion would be greatly aided by the publica- 
tion of a White Book by Secretary General 
Hammarskjold, and another by the United 
States, detailing their negotiations with 
Nasser and the basis on which their assump- 
tions and assurances were made. This would 
also greatly ald whatever further action the 
United Nations can take to clarify the am- 
biguities of its previous resolutions, which 
Nasser now exploits. But such action must 
also mean continued and increasing political 
and economic pressure on Nasser by the 
United States and by all other peace-loving 
nations. This pressure should be given far 
more forceful expression than it has received 
heretofore, lest absence of it encourage 
Nasser to greater recklessness that would 
raise new dangers in the Middle East. 


Moral Commitment for Alaska Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to place before my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the March 14, 1957, 
issue of the New York Times on some of 
the basic reasons why Alaska should be 
granted statehood: 

STATEHOOD ron ALASKA 


The latest hearings on the admission of 
Alaska to the Union got off to a good start 
this week with an unequivocal declaration 
that “the administration's position is that 
all of the Territory of Alaska should become 
the State of Alaska.” 

Sole reservation is that special powers be 
granted the President for defense purposes 
to cover a large part of northern and western 
Alaska, over which—if the President 
chooses— the Federal Government may ex- 
ercise exclusive jurisdiction.” Even if and 
when such “withdrawals” were made, resi- 
dents of the area would continue to have the 
Tight to vote, and such local government as 
exists would continue to exercise its func- 
tions. 

There is no reason why the administra- 
tion's proposal for special defense powers 
should affect statehood adversely; and even 
such an ardent proponent of statehood as 
Ernest Gruening, former Governor of the 
Territory and now “Senator-elect,” says that 
the Federal Government would have the au- 
thority to make such withdrawals anyway, 
without amendments proposed. 

The real question involving Alaskan state- 
hood does not stem from its special defense 
problems arising from proximity to the Soviet 
Union. The real question is quite different: 
it concerns the moral commitment of the 
people of the United States to put an end to 
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Fur own peculiar kind of colonialism that has 
so long afflicted this Territory. The people 
of Alaska overwhelmingly want statehood; 
they are ready to accept its responsibilities 
and obligations; they have demonstrated 
their determination to get it; and they ought 
to have it. Alaska cannot begin to reach its 
potential so long as it is held in Territorial 
status. : 

Former Governor Gruening and many oth- 
ers have repeatedly pointed to the discrimi- 
nation under which Alaska suffers in respect 
to two of its vital interests: transportation 
and the salmon fisheries. Achievement of 
statehood would end the special-interest ex- 
ploitation that keeps shipping costs unduly 
high and that deprives the Territory of con- 
trol over its dwindling salmon catch. Even 
more important, it would give to a vigorous 
body of Americans—over 160,000 of them— 
the right to that full participation in our 
democracy that has been denied them far too 
long. 


United States Hauls Red Rubbish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of Members of 
Congress, particularly the members of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the editorial which appeared in 
the outstanding daily, the Cleveland 
News, issue of March 14: 

Untrep States HAULS RED RUBBISH 


Approximately 7 million pieces of Com- 
munist propaganda—from Russia and the 
Red satellite countries—were imported into 
the United States last year. This did not 
include additional Soviet rubbish in first- 
class mail or in diplomatic pouches. 

This Red propaganda was unsolicited and 
much of it was addressed to colleges and 
student groups throughout the United States. 
Only a small percentage of it was confiscated 
as in violation of the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act—that is, political propaganda 
not sent to a registered agent. > 

Foreign postage pays for bringing such 
Russian propaganda into this country, but 
the cost of the delivery, mind you, is borne 
by the United States Post Office Department. 

In other words, Uncle Sam obligingly pays 
part of the postal charges on tons of Soviet 
propaganda which yearly deluge this country 
from abroad. 

This is all brought out by & congressional 
investigating committee in New York City. 
As much as 90 percent of the tons of Soviet 
propaganda coming into this country an- 
nually is in foreign languages. 

Under the Foreign Agents Registration Act, 
the stuff is supposed to be labeled “political 
propaganda” material, but none of it is be- 
cause, assertedly the law is unenforceable. 

Legislation should be adopted by Congress 
to require a “political propaganda” label to be 
attached at the foreign source of this Rus- 
sian malling. That's the least which should 
be done. It's bad enough having this flood of 
Red propaganda distributed in this country 
without our Post Office Department picking 
up the delivery tab. Little wonder we have 
a $500-million postal deficit. 

President Eisenhower yesterday again 
urged Congress to eliminate the huge postal 
deficit by providing greater mail revenue, 

Well, a lot can be saved in the Post Office 
Department by not having it bear the cost of 
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delivering improperly labeled Red propa- 
ganda. 8 

No other country in the world permits for- 
eign propaganda to be imported in such de- 
vious fashion and then actually pays for its 
distribution. 


Greek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, March 25 
of this year marks the 136th anniversary 
of Greek Independence Day, which goes 
back to the year 1821. Because of the 
present international situation and 
Greece’s role as a military bastion of 
NATO, this anniversary takes on added 
significance. 

After some 400 years of Turkish rule 
and following 21 fruitless attempts to 
gain their independence, the people of 
Greece made yet another attempt in 
1821 when they revolted against their 
Turkish oppressors. It was a bitter 
struggle which lasted for 3 whole years 
from 1821 to 1824. Despite the fact that 
the Turks were then at the height of 
their power, the revolt of the Hellenes for 
freedom proved successful. Several 
great European powers of the time, not- 
ably, Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
aided the Greek people in their struggle 
for national freedom. 

The American people, too, have always 
supported the independence of Greece. 
In turn, Greece has traditionally and 
n been one of our staunchest 

es. 

The people of Greek origin, who in- 
habit the island of Cyprus, today seek to 
gain their freedom from British colonial- 
ism. They desire to have the right to 
decide their own political future, which 
Great Britain has repeatedly denied to 
them. This desire on the part of the 
Greek Cypriots, a highly civilized 
mature people, is nothing new or recent. 
It is a struggle which has been going on 
for nearly eight decades, since the Brit- 
ish landed on the shores of Cyprus in 
1878. : 

When the British first arrived there, 
the people of Cyprus’ welcomed them 
with open arms as saviors after centuries 
of domination by the Ottoman Empire. 
The English were told by the ArchbishoP 
of Cyprus that he hoped they would fol- 
low up their great work of deliverance 
of the Cypriotes from the Turks by bring- 
ing about the one thing which the people 
of Cyprus desired most, that is, union 
with their motherland Greece. Thus, 
from the very beginning, Britain was 
aware of the political aspirations of the 
people of Cyprus. Those aspirations s 
remain to be fulfilled. Britain still con- 
trols Cyprus, and the Cypriotes are still 
striving for freedom. 

It is sometimes asked: Why should 
Cyprus join Greece? It is a known fact 
that 82 percent, or 400,000 Cypriotes liv- 
ing on the island, are Greek in ethnic 
background, Greek in culture, and of the 
Greek Orthodox faith; they are also 
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Greek in heart, Greek in nature, and 
Greek by birth. 

It was only after all efforts of the peo- 
Ple of Cyprus had failed to persuade the 
British to grant them the opportunity 
to choose their own form of government 
that the Greek Government intervened 
in their behalf. Greece has merely 
asked that the people of Cyprus be given 
the right to decide for themselves as to 
who should govern them. There would 
be no real validity to a Greek claim for 
Sovereignty unless the Cypriotes voted 
for union with Greece, commonly re- 
ferred to as Enosis. Greece has never 
claimed Cyprus, but merely asks for self- 
determination by its people. The Cypri- 
otes think of freedom and independence 
in terms of self-determination and unity 
with the rest of the free Hellenic nation. 

During World World I, Great Britain 
Offered Cyprus to Greece on the condi- 
tion that Greece join in the war against 
Germany. At the moment the offer was 
Made Greece was in no position to enter 
the war, but it did so later and fought 
on the side of the Allies. The British 
Subsequently claimed that their offer 
Concerning Cyprus had lapsed. 

During World War II, Italy had asked 
Greece in 1940 for the right of passage 
in order to occupy certain strategic ports, 
but Greece refused to do so. When the 
Germans joined forces with the Italians 
against the Greeks, the latter failed in 
their efforts to hold them off for very- 
long, although they had succeeded in do- 

so for about 2 months. Nazi General 
Keitel later admitted at the Nuremberg 
that if the Germans had not been 
forced to send so many of their men 
against Greece the result of World War 
TI would have been in favor of the Ger- 
Man Army. 
Since 1878, when Cyprus came under 
Omination of the British, the people of 
rus have never been able to organize 
their own political parties, and they have 
little or no opportunity to partici- 
Pate in the government. Only on the 
very lowest levels of municipal govern- 
Ment have the Cypriots been permitted 
ip participate in formulating any deci- 


Great Britain claims-that she needs 
„in view of the loss of her mili- 

tary base in the Suez Canal zone. Greece 
not dispute the need for a base, In 
fact, Greece has offered to Britain not 
Only the retention of its bases on Cyprus, 
but has also offered bases in Greece it- 
dom provided Cyprus is given her free- 


Meanwhile, the fighting in Cyprus 
Continues. There is needless bloodshed. 
But the people of Cyprus, in their de- 
Sire for a government tf their own 
Choosing, say: 

Better 1 hour of freedom than 40 years of 

very and imprisonment. 


On the occasion of Greek Independ- 
€nce Day it is worthwhile remembering 

ese words. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand also that in 
Connection with this year’s celebration 
of Greek independence an American 

of Greek extraction is going to be 
on March 29, 1957, at Manhattan 
Center in New York City. I have the 
honor to be one of the judges of this 


benefits regardless of age. 
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contest. It is my sincere wish that the 
selected Queen should make a tour of 
the NATO nations espousing the cause 
of Cyprus independence. 


Disability Benefits Under Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in the history of social-security 
legislation, the last Congress added a 
program of disability benefits so that 
people who have been retired from the 
labor force by a crippling illness or injury 
are now entitled to social-security pay- 
ments provided they are age 50 or over. 
The bill as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives would have provided such 
But, as you 
will recall, the compromise measure, 
which became law during the last days 
of the 84th Congress, used a much less 
liberal approach which limited the right 
to benefits to eligible men and women 
aged 50 or over. 

In the months which have passed 
since August 1956, when the law was 
passed, I have talked with the people of 
my district and studied the subject. I 
have become more and more convinced 
that age should not be a factor in deter- 
mining whether a man is entitled to dis- 
ability benefits. I am concerned be- 
cause, under present law, a man aged 45 
who can no longer work because he is 
completely incapacitated, is not entitled 
to benefits, whereas his neighbor, aged 
50, can receive benefits. Certainly the 
man 45 is just as effectively retired and 
as badly in need of benefits as is the man 
aged 50. s 

This discrimination because of age 
creates a vicious inequity in our social 
security system. a 

The disability plan requires a substan- 
tial work record under the social security 
plan. To qualify, a worker must show 
both a substantial and recent work his- 
tory. Thus as to work record and con- 
tributions, two workers may meet the 
requirements on an equal basis—but the 
younger man cannot qualify because of 
his age. 

Fortunately no such age distinction is 
made in connection with the disability 
freeze provision of our social security 
law which, in effect, preserves the insur- 
ance and benefit status of workers who 
have been determined to be permanently 
and totally disabled. We are today, 
therefore, making disability determina- 
tions regardless of age in our social se- 
curity system. We are determining 
that younger men and women, as well as 
those in the 50 and over age group, are 
severely disabled. But we then illogi- 
cally say that only those who are 50 or 
over are entitled to benefits. 

Because I am convinced that the young 
people of this country and their families 
who undergo the misfortune of having a 
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crippling illness or injury to the wage 
earner are equally entitled to disability 
benefits, I am today introducing a bill 
which would remove the age requirement 
in our disability benefits plan. In the 
words of the recent report of the com- 
mittee on economic needs of older peo- 
ple of the Twentieth Century Fund, 
published last year: 

In effect (total and permanent) disability 
frequently represents premature super- 
annuation. When it occurs relatively early 
in life, it may have more serious effects for 
the family and for society than forced re- 
tirement in old age, for the worker is likely 
to have responsibility for the support of 
children, and the family commonly faces 
heavy medical expenses as well as loss of 
earnings. The effect of total disability on 
the need for socially provided income is 
evident in all studies of the composition of 
relief rolls, even in periods of high employ- 
ment. 


A real protective disability benefits 
program for all workers is provided by 
my bill at slight cost to the disability 
trust fund. According to the best. esti- 
mates, it would add costs of around one- 
eighth of 1 percent of payroll for the 
worker and an equal amount for the em- 
ployer. I believe that it may be possible 
to finance disability benefits for all work- 
ers without increasing the tax. The rea- 
son for this is that the disability trust 
fund was overfinanced in the sense 
that the amount added to social security 
tax to finance the plan exceeded cost 
estimates. But, even if it were necessary 
to increase the tax in the piddling 
amount of one-eighth of 1 percent each 
for worker and employer, I am convinced 
that the people of this country would 
gladly support a measure to provide the 
same protection against loss of earnings 
because of permanent disablement for 
our country’s young people and their 
families as are provided for those aged 
50 and over. 


Youth’s Stake in Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


? OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 15, 1957, there appeared in 
the weekly newspaper of San Marcos, 
Tex., the San Marcos Record, four of 
the winners in a statewide essay contest, 
the subject of which was Youth’s Stake 
in Soil Conservation. The contest, 
sponsored by the Fort Worth Press, was 
promoted locally by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and other civic clubs. 

First place in the senior division was 
won by Miss Karen O’Banion; while sec- 
ond place was awarded to Miss Janice 
Little, both of San Marcos, Tex. In the 
junior division, the winners were Miss 
Leanice Harp and Wesley Odell, of Wim- 
berly, Tex. 

Because of the timely nature of the es- 
says, I know that Members of Congress 
will be interested to read the comments 
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of the winner of the junior division, Miss 
Leanice Harp: 
Yourn’s STAKE IN Som CONSERVATION 


When our ancestors came to America, this 
country was & vast land. It abounded in 
wildlife, forests, rivers, lakes, streams, and 
rich mineral deposits. On the prairies, the 
tall grass bent in the wind, millions of 
animals lived in abundance, 

Then came the pioneers plowing land, 
killing wildlife, destroying the forests, and 
wasting land. Nature could do nothing ex- 
cept try to replenish that which the 
pioneers had destroyed. On the prairies 
where proud bison had roamed, dust storms 
blow: where had been, meadows with tall 
grasses were gullies. What happened to our 
land? Where did most of our vast resources 
go? They have vanished, only to be re- 
plenished by man. 

Our country's stake in the future is de- 
pending on the youth of today: The youth, 
many of whom are now probably sitting in 
a classroom listening to a teacher. The 
youth, citizens of tomorrow, will have many 
responsibilities upon their shoulders. One, 
of many, is soil conservation. What is con- 
servation? 

Conservation is the saving of water, soil, 
minerals, forests, wildlife, education, and 
human resources without which a power- 
ful nation would decline and fall. 

In regions where water is scarce the youth 
of today, with FFA and 4-H, are bringing 
the land to life again by conserving water. 

If man who cleared the forests and ripped 
up the grass cover of the prairies, does noth- 
ing to protect the land, it will be blown or 
washed away, and as it goes, man goes. 

The youth are being trained to conserve 
all resources. Will they take advantage of 
this training? 

How long will America continue to be 
called the land of plenty? The answer to 
this question lies with the youth of today. 
Yes, our heritage was one of abundance. 
Will we pass this on to those who follow? 

Miss Leanice HARP. 

WIMBERLEY, TEX. 


How “Big” Is the Budget? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past several weeks we have heard exten- 
sive discussion, both in and out of Con- 
gress, concerning the size of the Eisen- 
hower budget. While Federal expendi- 
tures can be very considerably reduced, 
it is highly important that budget reduc- 
tions be handled with sound discretion. 

I commend the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Friday, March 15, as representing a 
very sound and rational approach to the 
current budget problem: 

How “BIG” THE BUDGET? 

In the past 10 years; Federal nondefense 
spending has doubled in dollar value. This, 
and the fact that more than two-thirds of 
tie increase has occurred since 1954, appar- 
ently worried the administration into its 
half-hearted budget presentation which, in 
turn, invited the unprecedented request by 
the House that the President trim his own 
spending proposals. 

This, of course, he cannot do without seri- 
ously compromising executive responsibility 
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for budget-making and, {ndeed, abetting a 
breakdown of congressional authority in this 
field, too. The President must somehow re- 
trace the unfortunate steps he took in seem- 
ing to approve Secretary Humphrey's at- 
tack on the budget; he must seek to reestab- 
lsh firm administration backing for fiscal 
1958 spending requests. 

The precarious balance of the budget does 
Justify some concern, for a peacetime deficit 
would be dangerous during a period of con- 
tinuing inflationary pressures from other 
sources. Moreover, a greater surplus than 
that budgeted might be a useful antl-infla- 
tionary weapon, if the temptation to cut 
taxes which this would induce could be 
resisted. Beyond such considerations, re- 
lated to the present somewhat strained state 
of the economy, however, “big budget” fears 
Need evaluation in longer-range terms, And 
in this broader context, the President can, 
if he will, find ample refuge. 

For example, while projected 1958 non- 
defense spending is twice that of 1948, the 
country's gross national product has in- 
creased by nearly comparable proportions. 
According to some unofficial calculations, 
nondefense spending in 1948 accounted for 
some 7.3 percent of gross product, whereas 
the figure for next year under the Eisen- 
hower budget would be only slightly higher, 
about 8.4 percent using a conservative fore- 
cast of economic growth. Measured in these 
terms, the rise in Federal outlays for other 
than national security and foreign aid pur- 
poses is hardly alarming, y consid- 
ering that in 1948 domestic spending had not 
yet increased to take full account of serious 
backlogs in school, highway, and other pro- 
grams deferred during the war. 


But what accounts for the still somewhat 


disturbing gain dollar-wise? Largely three 
factors: price inflation, population increases, 
and the both broadened and increased social- 
security coverage for a rapidly maturing 
population. The first two factors have made 
all but mandatory a fairly steady increase 
in most appropriations merely to maintain 
the level of Federal services and activities. 
They have, of course, figured largely in the 
increases for social security, too. In the past 
decade, the population has risen from 146 
million to more than 170 million, or about 
one-sixth. There is no good measure of in- 
filation for this purpose, but prices of most 
things the Government buys and Federal 
wages are substantially higher than a decade 
ago. i 

All of this is hardly a picture of "Ni 
Republicanism" running wild, as some con- 
servatives of both parties have chosen to 
view it. It is, rather, a picture of a rapidly 
growing Nation that has not yet learned to 
stabilize its currency but that has been more 
or less responsive to the rising volume of 
demand for various Government services. 
These demands will continue to increase in 
amount and variety as the Nation grows in 
population, in economic output, and in com- 
plexity of social and economic organization. 

Spending for national security, including 
foreign aid, is of course another story. Since 
Korea, outlays in this realm have far ex- 
ceeded the nondefense items and probably 
will for some years to come. The demands 
here, however, are as irresistible as those at 
home, although, as the drastic cutbacks 3 
years ago demonstrated, there is sometimes 
more room for flexibility in meeting military 
requirements. It is in this field, with all of 
its built-in opportunities (and sometimes 
necessities) for inefficiency and costly ex- 
perimentation, that the opportunities for 
significant budget-trimming lle, if they lie 
anywhere. 

In point of fact, however, until the im- 
mensely expensive nuclear and missile 
weapons race has been cooled off through 
arms control agreements, there Is little room 
for safe retrenchment, And to help achieve 
the kind of security that will permit an ulti- 
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mate end to the waste of armaments, there 
ought to be some increase in this country’s 
long-range economic assistance to the un- 
derdeveloped nations of the world which, 
without aid, will find it more dificult to 
are stable, peaceful and constructive 
roles. 

The House has had its fun. Let it now get 
down to business, eschew arbitrary, foolish 
penny-pinching, take due account of this 
country’s great strength and equally great 
chalienges and plan how best to meet these 
challenges in the year ahead with the re- 
sources at hand. 


A Layman Looks at Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I was 
among those who were pleased to learn 
last year that the League of Women 
Voters of the United States had put 
“Conservation: Study of Water Re- 
sources” on the national program. 

I was pleased because I thought it was 
high time the league—with its reputa- 
tion for bridging the gap between the 
experts, the special interest groups, and 
the voters—turned its attention to the 
most precious of our natural resources. 

Last week, I sat in on sessions of the 
North American Wildlife Conference 
here. Among the outstanding papers 
presented was the following by Mrs. 
John G. Lee, league president: 

A LAYMAN Looks AT NATURAL RESORCES 
(Address by Mrs. John G. Lee, president, 

of Women Voters of the United 

States, to the 22d North American Wildlife 

Conference, Statler Hotel, Washington, 

D. C., March 5, 1957) 

Unfamillar words, like hydrologic cycle, 
acre-foot, design flood, watershed ‘and mul- 
tiple-purpose project ‘are slipping into the 
vocabulary of the League of Women Voters. 
Legislation such as the amended Water Pol- 
lution Control Act, Watershed Protection 
the Flood Prevention Act, as amended, Small 
Reclamation Projects Act, and Federal Flood 
Insurance Act, while perhaps not exactly 
household words, are a part of the vocabu- 
lary also of the league member. 

The reason for this new vocabulary is that 
at its 1956 convention the members decided 
to put on the national program “Conserva- 
tion: Study of Water Resources.” We recog- 
nize, of course, the tremendous importance 
of all renewable and nonrenewable resources. 
Although it is true that you should never 
underestimate the power of a woman, you 
must also realize that we are rational beings 
and, as such, felt that it was not within the 
realm of reasonableness to try to tackle all 
the national resources at once. It made moro 
sense to concentrate on water, which sounded 
somewhat limiting. This turned out to be 
a fallacy, since water is a vastly complex sub- 
ject on which all living things depend. Fur- 
thermore, government, in dealing with water, 
has succeeded in developing complexities 
which only a Univac can untangle, 

However, perhaps one reason the members 
of the League of. Women Voters were 80 
anxious to make a study of water resources 
is because they have an aversion to polygamy- 
Bernard Frank who might be here in the 
audience this afternoon, has written that 
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€ven marriage might infiuenced by the dim- 
Culties of obtaining water.. The inhabitants 
Of one rural community in southeastern Asia 
must walk 9 miles to the nearest sources of 
g—a group of wells. Local custom 
decrees that wives must fetch the water. 
One wife can make only one trip a day with 
bucket—not enough for the family's 
and so a man finds it desirable to 
have several wives. It is a thought worthy 
ol some consideration. - 
In leagues of many of our western States 
Members have been anxious for a long 
that we tackle the problem of water. 
Worth was wondering whether it would 
Out of water in 5 years. I happen to be 
Connecticut, and the grievous damage 
done by floods there in 1955 made me realize 
that higher food prices, depleted meat sup- 
Piles, higher tax bilis and less steel for school 
Construction actually can be connected with 
waters and, as a citizen, I have a vital 
interest in the Nation's powerful rivers and 
© way in which they are controlled. 

I am not going to tell you about water, 
t would be bringing coals to Newcastle 
eed and I have been in that position my- 

šelf. As president of the League of Women 
Oters presumably I am aware of the impor- 
ce of voting but some years ago I posed 
for a publicity picture with an orchestra 

er who had just recorded a stirring num- 
f called Voters on Parade. After posing 
Or Several pictures this man turned to me 
and with the air of one making a most 
Profound discovery he said very sincerely: 

8. Lee, I think voting is terribly impor- 
8 I think everyone should vote.“ He 

ked as if he expected me to challenge this 
do and startling sentiment but all I could 

Was to agree as if I'd never run across the 

iden before. 
Bae: Iam not going to tell you about water. 
— t is is possible that you have been so aware 
America’s water problems for such a long 
that you have forgotten the impressions 
zou first had when you entered the field. I'd 
to give you a few of mine along with 
Some of the questions that have come to 
Mind as a result of a first look into this vast 
Problem, Then I'd like to go from there 
mt Suggest a few of the ways in which a 
W. Organization such as the League of 
Omen Voters may be able to contribute to 
Solutions. 
The first impression many of us get when 
embark on a study of this country's 
Tesources is the tremendous number 
governmental agencies concerned in one 
ay or another with water. I am told that 
ere are 25 principal agencies in the Fed- 
+ Government with a major concern in 
ater resources and power and that 18 others 
Wa Concerned to a lesser degree. All of this 
asa pretty confusing to a layman like me. 
the first thing we have done in cur league 
dy is to assemble all this information on 
1 — form. On it you can see at a glance, 
example, that the Corps of Engineers is 
wacerned with flood control, irrigation, 
ter supply, pollution control, and recrea- 
ware while the Public Health Service is in- 
ved in only three functions to do with 
ter—supply, pollution, and recreation. 
soon as the national chart was issued, 
man J of our State leagues started work on 
er miliar charts showing State agencies in- 
ved in water resource development and 
agement and the way in which Federal 
Neies concerned with water resources are 
fin, in their area. They are trying to 
d out how the Federal activities are co- 
th ated with State and local efforts or if 
overlap and conflict with them. 
88 second thing we have observed is that 
base are not only many agencies involved 
the they seem to have different standards; 
proceed in different ways and their ex- 
Perts do not always agree. I was also in- 
terested to learn that while some people who 
denent from the Government's water poli- 
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cies are expected to pay for them, others get 
benefits for nothing. Sometimes, I under- 
stand the same water to different users will 
vary in cost—the agricultural user one price, 
the domestic user another. This may be 
very clear to you but it is confusing to the 
layman. It makes us wonder whether it is 
possible to come to agreement even on basic 
scientific data—much less on a national 
water policy. But long years of dealing ex- 
clusively in public affairs has developed in 
us a sort of hardy optimism. 

The third thing we have learned is that 
our water problem is likely to cost us quite 
a lot of money. Those of us whose only 
previous contact with paying for water is 
when we make out checks for our semian- 
nual water bills have been startled, to say 
the least, to learn that about $50 billion has 
been mentioned as the capital investment of 
the United States for use and control of 
water already and that up to $421 billion has 
been suggested as the total of our water de- 
velopment financing. As taxpayers we may 
have a lot of questions to ask about that— 
maybe one for each billion. 

The fourth observation I should like to 
make as a newcomer to this field is that all 
of the uses of a particular water source 
seem to be interrelated. You can start out, 
for example, thinking you are going to study 
irrigation and end up learning about flood 
control, or you try to find out what consti- 
tues a good water supply and find out that 
it cannot be separated from the sewage-dis- 
posal problem. Trying to separate the uses of 
water is harder than trying to allocate 
water itself. 

The fifth thing we have noticed is the 
tremendous number of different groups that 
use water and the number that have ideas 
and opinions on the way water should be 
used. We notice, too, that all of these 
groups seem to have an angle. Now that is 
not necessarily bad; it is quite natural that 
each group of water users tries to identify 
its use as being in the public interest so that 
rules and regulations will favor them. 
What makes it confusing to the layman—and 
possibly to you too—is when water uses that 
seem equally legitimate come into conflict. 
Usually we think of water as a pleasant cool- 
ing agent; we know, of course, that it is the 
source of steam; but we have been aston- 
ished to find it generating deep and hot emo- 
tional conflicts. 

This brings me to one of the most impor- 
tant functions that can be performed by a 
disinterested citizen group. Laymen with 
no ax to grind can listen to the conflicting 
views of the pressure groups who want Gov- 
ernment agencies to come up with the right 
answer and then they can help to balance 
the special demrands. They can do this, of 
course, only after they have learned the 
facts. ` 

Paul Sears has said “public tesues should 
not be clouded and confused by failure to 
get the basic scientific facts.” I agree and 
I do not wish to imply that the League of 
Women Voters or any other lay group can 
get the basic scientific facts that is up to 
the hydrologist, economist, geologist, engi- 
neer, or water law expert, But the league 
can—and so can any other interested group 
use facts that have been available but about 
which no one has done much; it can as- 
semble facts from various sources and put 
them together to make a more complete pic- 
ture and it can prod the experts into making 
more facts available. 

I'd like to outline for you, if I may, just 
how our group goes about getting the facts. 
As many of you know, New Jersey has had 
a water problem for years. In 1955, the New 
Jersey League started its study of water. 
Members were possibly stirred to action by 
the eloquent plea of the convention delegate 
who declared: “When the point comes that 
we have to ask ‘Is this bath necessary?“ 
it is time for New Jersey to take steps.” 
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They tackled the problem on a statewide 
basis. This is a copy of their kit. It goes 
into the history of the development of water 
supplies in New Jersey, and analysis of the 
supply problems in relation to population 
growth, fluctuation of use, agricultural, 
household and industrial needs, changes in 
climate and an analysis and comparison of 
the particular problems of the main geo- 
graphic areas. 

You would think perhaps that in a State 
like New Jersey where I understand they 
have been wrestling with the water problem 
for 40 years, all of this information would 
be close at hand. Not at all. The most 
telling part of this kit, to my mind, is a 
not at the end. It says: 

“It is almost impossible to give a bibliog- 
raphy of the source material used to com- 
pile the information in this kit. Speeches 
of experts in the water supply field, study 
commission reports of the past, material 
available from existing water supply agents 
and interviews with persons responsible for 
providing public potable water supplies are 
some of the sources used. The committee, 
however, has been very careful to have the 
enclosed information checked by responsible 
persons, particularly so since much of the 
printed source material was out of date or 
no longer of value.” 

Now. 2 years later the New Jersey leagues 
have not only made use of this kit but the 
83 local leagues in the State have studied 
the problem from a local point of view: 
they have taken innumerable field trips to 
innumerable local waterworks; they have 
considered the pros and cons of five possi- 
ble types of development. The problem is 
clear; the solutions controversial. 

Among the roadblocks to progress were 
strong local opposition to suggested reser- 
voir sites, conflicting engineering analyses of 
proposed water supplies, opposition of munc- 
ipal and private water companies to the 
State’s further entrance into the water pic- 
ture, division of opinion as to who should 
pay for the new water supplies and south 
Jersey's feeling its needs should also be con- 
sidered. The league also discovered that 
water problems don't confine themselves 
neatly to the boundaries of a State. New 
Jersey has started to eye the Delaware River 
as a source of water supply because they say 
“The Delaware River looks nice and big and 
doesn’t run through anyone’s town or farm— 
except on occasions.” 

However, they find that there are other 
eyes on the Delaware River. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, as well as New Jer- 
sey have interests in the Delaware River; 
New Jersey must receive permission from 
the United States Supreme Court before it 
can take additional water from the river, 
to mention a few of the difficulties stand- 
ing in the way. 

The league in New Jersey is now in the 
difficult process of making up its collective 
mind as to what next steps are the wise 
ones. It is evident that there are no easy 
solutions right around the corner. But 
eventually with enough people working on 
it and thinking about it and the develop- 
ment of better public understanding of 
what is involved and needed solutions will 
be found, I am sure. 

This brings me to a second role which a 
lay group can play in this complicated field, 
and that is the role of education—informing 
the public so wise judgments can be made. 
I'd like to give you a rather homespun exam- 
ple: 

Two or three years ago Chester, Vt., popu- 
lation 1,981, had a problem of contaminated 
drinking water. Dr. Wayne Griffith, the town 
health officer, had recommended that the 
water supply be chlorinated. Similar recom- 
mendations came from the State health de- 
partment but the suggestion was defeated 
in a village vote. The league in Chester 
got interested in this matter. They found 
that samples of the Chester water supply 
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should be sent to the State board of health 
twice a month but this was not always done 
especially during the winter. So the league 
sent samples during January, February, and 
March, Of the eight samples sent, four 
came back marked “water unsafe for drink- 
ing.” 

The league also wrote other Vermont com- 
munities to find out how they had purified 
their water supply, to inquire about costs, 
how the money was raised and what people 
thought about chiorination. The replies to 
these letters were made part of an exhibition 
which also featured a taste test exhibit.” 
Various bot tles of water, chlorinated and un- 
chlorinated, were on display. Anyone who 
could successfully tell which bottles were 
which was awarded a prize. Two public 
meetings were held and then a petition was 
circulated to include the chlorination issue 
in the warning for the village meeting. 
Usually a dozen or so people came to the 
meeting. But for the chlorination meeting 
there were 180 villagers present and they 
voted 91 to 67 for chlorination. 

As the local league president wrote, 
“Chiorination might seem like a simple 
necessity but it has been argued here for 
years.” 


In these two examples, I have tried to 
demonstrate two of the ways citizen groups 
can function in the complicated field of 
water problems. In New Jersey the scien- 
tists got the facts but the league assembled 
them from various sources and put them in 
a form where they were more easily under- 
stood. In Chester, the league took the facts 
to the public—small though that public was. 

There is still another way in which a lay 
group can function and that is in the role 
of sparkplug. I am sure you are all familiar 
with the Brandywine valley project. It is 
constantly being pointed out to us as the 
example of citizen action in improving a 
watershed. I have been told, however, that 
for years things in that valley were at a 
standstill. Dead on their feet“ is the way 
one expert expressed it—until the indomi- 
table Mr. Hoff came along. He was the spark- 
plug. Providing the spark, it seems to me, 
is where interested laymen really shine. It 
is where citizen groups like the League of 
Women Voters shine, for certain. 

Let me tell you about Salt Lake City, for 
example. 

In 1938, the United States Public Health 
Service first warned of the potential hazards 
in the Salt Lake City drinking water. Ten 
years later, the same group declared the water 
definitely substandard and placed it on a 
provisional rating. This meant that unless 
the city immediately came up with a concrete 
plan for bringing the water up to standards, 
the use of the city’s water by interstate car- 
riers would be banned. There was no State 
or local law making it mandatory that the 
water supply meet safety standards and legis- 
lation setting standards of this kind had 
consistently been defeated. 

In order to maintain the provisional rating 
the city government hired an engineering 
firm to survey the situation. Though the 
findings of that survey had been announced 
and reported in the local press, and though 
the State Medical Association had gone on 
record approving the recommendations, as 
had the State engineering council, there 
seemed to be little chance of raising the 
money necessary to improve the situation. 

This was the situation in 1952 when the 
newly formed League of Women Voters de- 
cided that its first local program would be 
the “support of a soundly planned and 
financed water purification and sewage-dis- 
posal system for Salt Lake City.” Careful 
study was made of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the official survey. In addi- 
tion, the league interviewed city officials, 
members of the medical association, heads of 
the city and State health departments. The 
information gained was reviewed and dis- 
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cussed by league members and agreement was 
reached on what would constitute an ade- 
quate program of water purification for Salt 
Lake City. It was now time for action in the 
community. It is good league strategy to get 
as many people as possible involved with the 
team before the starting whistle blows. 
Members of the staffs of both newspapers and 
of the State and city health departments at- 
tended meetings in unofficial capacities and 
a full-scale campaign to inform the public 
of the true facts about the city’s drinking 
water was launched. The league’s weekly 
radio program was devoted solely to discus- 
sions on water. Doctors explained the po- 
tential dangers of a substandard drinking 
supply; engineers described the various sys- 
tems of water purification; health officials 
reported on the present supply; financial ex- 
perts pointed out various methods of financ- 
ing the expensive undertaking; city officials 
were interviewed as to their intentions. A 
town meeting was held at which the mayor 
came out for the first time with a pay-as- 
you-go proposal for financing the program. 

The league now puts its speakers bureau 
into action, and league members spoke and 
showed movies to all the groups that would 
receive them, several of whom joined the 
campaign. 

In the meantime, the opposition became 
vocal. One powerful local group made & 
strong statement to the newspapers criticiz- 
ing the hysteria and frantic fear concern- 
ing the water supply. This particular group 
felt that to publicize and dramatize the con- 
dition of the water was bad business for 
the city. It would scare off tourists and con- 
ventions. The spokesman for this group 
called the league chairman and told her in 
effect that the league just didn't understand 
these things, that they were heading the city 
into fabulous debt unnecessarily, and they 
would be better off if they would just for- 
get the whole business. Actually there were 
many members of this opposing group who 
disagreed with the official stand; they formed 
a committee to study the reports and sur- 
veys and eventually went along with the 
league's position. i 

More difficult to cope with at the time was 
the opposition from another source, the Deer 
Creek Water Association.. In a widely dis- 
tributed leaflet, gotten out by the league 
in cooperation with the doctors and en- 
gineers, it was mentioned that Deer Creek 
water might need full filtration treatment 
eventually. This was received by the man- 
ager of the association as a terrible threat 
and he made the need for filtration a 
personal issue to which he was violently op- 
posed. The irony of the situation is that 
after all his bitter battling when the pro- 
posed program was being formulated for the 
approval by the State health board, his as- 
sociation soon announced plans. for install- 
ing a complete treatment plant for Deer 
Creek water, not for health but for taste and 
appearance reasons. 

The results were: The mayor got a bill 
presented and passed in the State legisla- 
ture which permits cities to levy a 4-mill 
tax for water and sewage purposes. The 
State legislature passed the antipollution 
bill and also approved a revision of the 
State health code so that at long last the 
State health department was able to set 
and enforce standards. The city govern- 
ment then began to draw up a 10-year pro- 
gram which, after some debate and com- 
promise, was approved by State health agen- 
cies and the United States Public Health 
Service. Since then one water purification 
plant has been completed, 2 reservoirs have 
been covered and a second purification plant 
has been started. 

Now, my point is this: The scientific facts 
were known—certainly the way to solve the 
problem was known; and eventually the 
public went along. What was needed was 
someone to bridge the gap between the 
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experts, the special interest group and the 
voters. 

I once read a very high-minded definition 
of polities which has stuck in my mind. 
“Politics is the point at which knowledge 
meets life and becomes socially effective.“ 
The politics of water run deep and full of 
currents and crosscurrents; there is exten- 
sive knowledge available to us; to make this 
knowledge socially effective requires a mas- 
tery of the politics involved and an ability 
to effect compromise. 

This may be the special function of citi- 
zens groups—those that have no ax to 
grind—that wish to see the problem whole- 
It is a safe generalization that most Amer- 
icans recognize that all natural resources 
including water should be developed so as 
to assure their best use and their maximum 
contribution to the national economy, 
growth, strength, and general welfare. 

How to do this is, of course, the big 
question, Undoubtedly to find the answer 
it will take your brains, and resources and 
scientific research. It will also take citizen 
groups—many of them—to translate the 
scientific truths into action. 

We should, as I mentioned before, try 
to see the problem whole but we can, I be- 
lieve, approach it in terms of its parts. AS 
Charles Frankel has said of society as 4 
whole, “It does not have to be understood oF 
remade all of a piece and all at once * * * 
social progress proceeds by deliberately in- 
stituted legislative, judicial and administra- 
tive techniques and by the plecemeal re- 
construction of human institutions.” 


“Morality and Security: The Forgotten 
Equation,” Thomas E. Murray 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I herewith in- 
clude in the Recor an article entitled, 
“Morality and Security: The Forgotten 
Equation,” written by the Honorable 
Thomas E. Murray. Mr. Murray, mem- 
ber of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, made this statement on 
November 10, 1956, in an address before 
the Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace. The article which ap- 
peared in the December 1, 1956, issue of 
America follows: E 

The Christian“effort at peacemaking from 
its origin undertook the task of civilizing 
warfare. It set itself against pacificism— 
the notion that war is always Immoral. But 
it set itself even more strongly against bar- 
barism—the notion that the use of armed 
force is not subject to any moral restraints- 
Against these two extremes the tradition 
asserts that war can be a moral action, but 
only if it is limited in its purposes and 
methods by the norms of justice. b 

The fact today is that the Christian tradi- 
tion of civilized warfare has been ruptured. 
The chief cause of the rupture has been the 
doctrine of total war fought to total victory— 
the kind of victory that looks to the total 
ruin of the enemy nation. This doctrine of 
totalization of war represents a regression 
toward barbarism., It is contrary to the cen- 
tral assertioh of the civilized tradition, that 
the aims of war are limited, and that the use 
of force in war is likewise limited, not merely 
by political and military counsels of expedi- 
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eney, but primarily by the moral principle 

Of justice, > 2 re 
THE DRIFT INTO BARBARISM 

I need not trace the history of the rupture 
Of this civilized tradition; many of you 

Ubtless know it better than I. The patri- 
to of the French Revolution gave birth 

the concept of the nation in arms, which 

tg the idea of universal military con- 
®cription. Our own Civil War foreshadowed 
fatal notion that victory in war means 
nditional surrender. A further step 
toward the concept of total war to total vic- 
tory was the rejection by the belligerent 
Woernments and peoples of Pope Benedict 
i ’8 proposals, made on August 1, 1917, for 

Negotiated peace, 

The historically decisive stride In the same 
direction was taken in World War II by the 
Inception of obliteration bombing. One 
to of this new kind of air attack was 

terrorize the enemy civil population, in 
Particular the industrial worker. The de- 
Yeloping logic of total war showed itself in 
in trous announcement at Casablanca 
1943 that unconditional surrender was 
War aim of the Allied Powers. The im- 
rite decision that the civilian population 
in no claim to immunity from destruction 
tt War was ratified, with most fearful effec- 
veness, by the unfortunate American de- 
m to drop atomic bombs on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 
dünne World War IT the technical possi- 
ties for obliteration bombing have now 
me unlimited. The United States dis- 
cee the secret of the hydrogen bomb; 
ter the Soviet Union came upon the same 
Secret. The significance of this technologi- 
Sra achievement cannot be exaggerated, 
tapons of war have moved up into a new 
ae of magnitude. Now the barbarie doc- 
lg e that everybody may be killed in war 
be ete of success. Now, everybody can 
in war—easily, quickly, cheaply. 
tog nroughout the course of this whole his- 
the oe development, no one has ever made 
t argument that war ought to be made 
eim 28 a matter of reason and right. War 
Ply became more and more total as a 

of fact and possibility. The im- 
Moral impulses of exaggerated nationalism 
Seman the development. The material 

evements of modern technology com- 

it. Technological progress has finally 

ved all the limitations formerly im- 

On warfare by pure circumstances—by 

in cted financial resources, by difficulties 
imo insport and communications and, most 

Dortant, by inferior weaponry. 
now is the historic juncture at which we 

stand. If limitations are to be im- 

d on warfare today, they can be imposed 

¥ by the free decisions of men. No other 

is of limitation presently exists. This 

Tee! We stand at a parting of the ways. 

Non Paths are open, In his encyclical of 

vember 2, 1956, Pope Pius XII called one 

slo road of justice, and the other the steep 
pe of violence. 

MAN AT A MORAL CROSSROADS 
cane can choose to let the mad logic of 
to war dictate his decisions with regard 

Military policies and weapons programs. 
This stee 

p slope of violence, followed far 

ough, lends toward the totality of ruin 

Plicit in the today’s technologically cer- 
wur t “Everybody can now be killed in 


whe man can choose to shake off the hold 
Wund this mad logic has fastened upon his 
8 He can elect to return to the road 
le dustice—to the civilized tradition of lim- 
Warfare. He can recognize that the en- 
8 ot war is inherently subject to cer- 
1 limitations in its purposes and meth- 

; that these limitations find their original 

e and their final authority in the moral 
> that this order is sanctioned by God; 


Order 
that its precepts are therefore absolute in 
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their command over all human action, in- 
cluding the action of war. 

Only along this path of moral choice, as I 
shall say, will men find their way to security. 
In the last analysis, only the principle of 
justice can draw the line between civilized 
warfare and sheer massacre, between legiti- 
mate defense of the basic order of human 
life and the barbaric destruction of all order 
in human life. Unless this line ts drawn, 
with absolute firmness, there can be no solid 
foundation for human security. 

I do not say that it will be easy to draw 
the line at which the civilian claim to im- 
munity from violence in war asserts itself in 
the face of the counsels of military expedi- 
ency. But I do say that this civilian claim 
is made in the inviolable name of Justice and 
that all military operations, defensive or re- 
taliatory, must respect it. All expediencies 
cede in the face of right. 

Similarly, I do not maintain that it will 
be easy to reverse the trend of a century-old 
regression into the immoral concept of war 
as total, and to reaffirm the trend of the 
Christian tradition toward the concept of 
war as limited. But I do maintain that this 
task is not impossible. It is always within 
the power of man to abandon false ideas and 
to dismantle the institutions built upon 
them. He can therefore do away with the 
idea and institution of total war, if only he 
decides firmly enough that he wants to do 
so, and that in the nuclear age he must do so. 


He has already been powerfully helped to 
this decision by the facts themselves. On 
the practical level, the bankruptcy of any 
policy of total war is today amply evident. 
A total nuclear war, fought to a total victory, 
could only mean total woe. It would mean 
“woe to the vanquished,” in a sense far 
beyond the savage meaning of that bar- 
barian cry. And it would mean woe to the 
victor too, when he found himself in a world 
of ruins, amid a humanity which would bear 
death in its very bones. Here is an argu- 
ment that must give pause even to the most 
cynical exponents of violence. 

For us, however, the rejection of total war 
must be more solidly based. Our appeal 
must be to the high principles of justice that 
lie at the heart of the Western tradition of 
civilized warfare. Human reason has never 
refuted these high principles; the will of 
man has simply abandoned them. The tra- 
dition did not succumb to argument, but 
only to fact—to the fact of man’s passions,, 
as they are aroused by the violence of war 
and proceed to arm themselves with the 
products of technology. 

Here perhaps I should note that the reason 
and moral conscience of America too have 
been obscured by the dark fires of wartime 
passion, Upon us, as upon other nations, 
there rests a responsibility for the rupture of 
the tradition of civilized warfare. For this 
reason, no less than for any other, there rests 
upon us a responsibility for repairing the 
breach. 

The principles of the traditions are still 
with us, in all their undiminished vitality, 
The problem is to translate them into prac- 
tical conclusions in two areas of urgent con- 
cern—first, in our military policy in general, 
and second, in a weapons program that will 
support our military policies. Here is the 
way I sce the structure of the problem. 


OUR PRESENT DEFENSE PROBLEM 


The present goai of all the policies of the 
United States is to force the conflict with 
communism out of the field.of armed vio- 
lence into the areas of diplomacy, politics and 
economies. These areas are highly competi- 
tive indeed; but competition in them does 
not mean bloodshed. They are the chosen 
areas in which we undertake to urge the 
cause of justice for all men. Moreover, we 
must be continually mindful that the con- 
flict with communism is basically spiritual; 
therefore, our victory will not be won with- 
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out recourse to the sword of the spirit, which 
is the word of God. 

The primary military contribution toward 
this general American goal must be the 
maintenance of the capacity to deter all 
unjust aggression, even of a limited kind. 
The primacy of this function of force is rein- 
forced today, because our principal enemy 
will be restrained from the use of force only 
if we convince him that it will prove too 
costly to him. 

This policy of deterrence may fail. Milli- 
tary aggression of one kind or another may 
occur. Peaceful methods of rectifying the 
injustice thus committed may likewise fail. 
We shall then be forced into war. This con- 
tingency must be faced now. The problem 
is to determine, in advance of this contin- 
gency, the military policies that will be con- 
sistent with the tradition of civilized warfare. 

At one extreme, justice requires that we 
reject the concept of total nuclear warfare, 
The bald fact that large nuclear bombs can 
wipe out whole civilian populations does not 
put an end to the claim of the civilian to 
immunity from the violence of war. 

At the other extreme, our tradition of 
civilized warfare does not require that we 
succumb to the deception involved in the 
Soviet proposal that all use of nuclear 
weapons be outlawed. This propaganda 
aims to make the world believe that any use 
of nuclear weapons inevitably means the 
totalization of the conflict. This is not true, 
A nuclear war can still be a limited war. 
To believe otherwise is to deny that man is 
a rational being capable of controlling his 
own actions. It is likewise to assert that 
American military men are capable of mak- 
ing intelligently moral use of their new 
weapon. 

Furthermore, in the present situation of 
international lawlessness, a total renuncia- 
tion of nuclear armaments by the United 
States would mean the betrayal of cur moral 
tradition, which requires that we should not 
abandon the cause of justice or leave our- 
selves unprepared to defend it effectively. 

Both of these extremes contain the moral 
fallacy of totalization. Between them we 
must find a middle course, the road of jus- 
tice. It leads to a firmly defined but flexible 
military policy that will recognize two prin- 
ciples as controlling in the use of nuclear 
arms—first, the military principle of neces- 
sity or usefulness, and second, the higher 
moral principle of justice in the use of fores. 

This brings me to the next question. It is 
the practical question of developing a nu- 
clear-weapons program which will be con- 
sistent with the foregoing general military 
policies, 

Here I want to lay all possible emphasis 
on the initial principle that our military 
policies must control our weapons program. 
The fatal error we are presently in danger 
of making is that of allowing weapons to 
dictate policy. The danger is really twofold: 
first, lest we allow weapons technology to 
control the weapons program; and, second, 
lest we allow the stockpiled results of the 
weapons program to control military policies 
with regard to the use of the stockpile. To 
succumb to these related dangers would be 
to turn the whole of United States policy 
upside down. 


RATIONAL NUCLEAR ARMAMENT 


Early this year I outlined a nuclear- 
weapons program that would avert these 
dangers and give to moral principles and 
military policies their proper primacy over 
weapons, To the program I gave the title, 
“Rational Nuclear Armament.” There were 
three proposals. 

The first concerned the size of thermonu- 
clear bombs, Three considerations led me 
to my position. I stated the first in a speech 
given on November 17, 1955, when I said that 
the advent of the H-bomb “taught us not 
only that we had a new weapon but that we 
had a different kind of weapon. The 
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thermonuclear bomb crosses the threshold 
into a separate category of power” (America, 
December 3, 1955, p. 269). 

The second consideration, closely related 
to the first, is the fact that It is technologi- 
cally possible to enlarge indefinitely the 
qualitatively new dimension of destructive- 
ness created by the hydrogen bomb. I ad- 
verted to this fact in a statement before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament on 
April 12, 1956, in these words: “We know 
that there is no upper limit to the size of 
bombs that can be made” (America, April 28, 
1956, p. 100). 

The third consideration is likewise some- 
thing that we know. As I put it in the No- 
vember 1955 speech cited above, “there is a 
limit to the number of large thermonuclear 
explosions that the human race can with- 
stand without harmful bodily effects,” con- 
sequent on radioactive products. 

From these three considerations a conclu- 
sion follows. We ourselves must make a 
responsible decision with regard to the size 
of H-bombs that we undertake to manufac- 
ture. This decision is not only technological 
and military, but also moral. It must be 
controlled by the moral principle of justice 
as well as by the military principle of useful- 
ness. My proposal was that we make this 
imperative decision, setting an upper limit 
to the size of H-bombs to be placed in stock- 
pile. I have already given it as my convic- 
tion that the weapons we have in hand are 
large enough. Indeed, they may prove to 
be too large. Once we make this decision 
regarding size, we can be free to give atten- 
tion to the problem of improving the deliver- 
ability and consequently the military use- 
fulness of weapons in the range up to this 
limit. In addition, we should set a limit to 
the number, as well as to the size, of the 
large weapons that we accumulate. The rea- 
son is the presumption that there are only a 
limited number of uses, militarily and mor- 
ally justifiable, to which they might be put. 

My second proposal was that we concen- 
trate increasingly on the development of 
nuclear weapons in the lower order of de- 
structiveness and that we equip ourselves 
with a wide range of weapons in this order. 
The purpose of this policy is to strengthen 
our capabilities for waging all the kinds of 
limited warfare into which we may possibly 
be forced. 

Third. I came to the question of tests. 
Recently there has been much debate con- 
cerning the hazards to health involved in 
past and continued testing of large nuclear 
weapons. This is an area in which at the 
present time a great deal of uncertainty 
exists, The greatest possible study ought to 
be given to the entire problem of the dan- 
gers to health involved in the testing and use 
of nuclear weapons. However, my proposals 
have grounds of thelr own, even apart from 
the problem of these hazards. They follow 
from the two major policy decisions I have 
recommended. My proposals are, first, that 
no tests should be held of weapons whose 
magnitude would exceed the upper limit 
which we must set to the size of our nuclear 
weapons. Second, that we should accelerate 
the testing of a wide range of weapons in 
the lower order of nuclear force. The reason 
is that our objective should be a balanced 
stockpile, suited to every strategic and tac- 
tical need, but confined within the bounds 
set by justice to the use of force. 

The weapons program I proposed is ra- 
tional in two senses. It is consistent with 
the moral principles of the civilized tradi- 
tion, and it is adapted to the military neces- 
sities of the nuclear age. 

One further comment needs to be made. 
My proposals for a rational weapons program 
have to be considered as a structured unit, 
consistent in themselves and with their 
premises, This is particularly true of the 
proposal with regard to tests. This proposal 
cannot be called substantially similar to any 


of the proposals that were made during the 
recent election campaign. 

The program that I propose is designed 
to carry us through the critical era of un- 
certain duration which confronts us. The 
crisis concerns, at bottom, the nature of 
man. But by the same token, it concerns 
the nature of war, as a human action. The 
danger in the crisis is lest we commit our- 
selves to the steep slope of violence that ends 
in the abyss. But let us not overlook the 
opportunity which the crisis likewise pre- 
sents—the greatly historic opportunity to 
choose the road of justice and to undertake 
the restoration of the tradition of civilized 
warfare. 

It is with a view to grasping this opportu- 
nity that I put forward my program for ra- 
tional nuclear armament. Its several pro- 
posals are counsels of strength, not of weak- 
ness. But the strength they counsel is both 
military and moral. Therefore they consti- 
tute a program for security in the present 
crisis. They recognize that the security of 
America does not reside solely in its military 
power but more basically in its moral 
strength—the kind of strength that ulti- 
mately controls the use of power and makes 
it serve the ends of justice. 


MORALITY AND SECURITY 


Our national and international security 
has been undermined today largely by the 
rupture of the tradition of civilized warfare. 
This, and not the discovery of atomic energy, 
lies at the root of the terror experienced by 
the world at the thought of war. There will 
be no security as long as the rupture of the 
tradition endures. We shall have no security 
as long as we are prisoners of the moral fal- 
lacy of totalization—that is, as long as we 
consent to the immoral notion of total 
war, as long as we dream of the impossible 
notion of total victory, and as long as we 
cherish the empty illusion that our national 
security is totally reposed in massive military 
might. These fallacies furnish the impulse 
toward the steep slope of violence. 

A program of rational nuclear armament 
would go far toward rescuing us from these 
disastrous fallacies. In setting us on the 
road of justice it would likewise set us on 
the road to security. 

A balanced stockpile, resting on a broad 
base of small atomic weapons, would not 
indeed be the most destructive stockpile 
that we are capable of producing. It would 
not contain the increasingly immense weap- 


“ons that the United States could manufac- 


ture, if we wanted, but that we could not 
use without carrying the enterprise of war- 
Tare over that fixed line, drawn by the prin- 
ciples of justice, which divides civilized 
warfare from barbarism. Moreover, the kind 
of stockpile I propose would not be the 
cheapest that could be assembled: it would 
not equip us to deal out the greatest number 
of deaths for the least number of dollars. 

But for my part, I reject the reckless line 
of thought which would identify our national 
security with the accumulation of the most 
destructive possible nuclear arsenal and the 
cheapest possible nuclear arsenal. This kind 
of armament, heavily overweighted on the 
side of megaton bombs, would make neither 
military nor moral sense. It would not 
strengthen our military position in the face 
of threats from the Soviet Union or from 
other sources. Still less would it buttress 
our moral standing in the eyes of the inter- 
national community. On the contrary, it 
would endanger both. And it would, in con- 
sequence, undermine our security. 

This brings me to what I call the forgot- 
ten equation, I mean the equation between 
morality and security. This equation is in- 
herent in the Western tradition. The first 
security that a civilized nation must pro- 
tect is the security of its own moral life. 
The nation is secure in proportion to its 
fidelity to the moral norms that form the 
spiritual substance of the national life. 
Concretely, if the United States is obliged 
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to have recourse to armed force in its on 
defense, it must understand that it is com- 
mitted to a moral use of force, on penalty 
of self-destruction—I mean the destruction 
of its moral self. 

The security which America seeks cannot 
be simply physical, It must also mean the 
protection of the spiritual identity of Amer- 
ica as a member of the family of civil 
nations. If America were to lose its, ow? 
soul by sins of unjust violence, it matters 
little what else it might gain. 

The tragedy is that in our day this equa- 
tion between security and morality has been 
forgotten. We have come to believe that 
security means only one thing—massivé 
power. And we have forgotten that the 
methods of power, when used in violation 
the canons of justice, will undermine the 
basic moral security of the whole edifice 
civilization which they should undertake to 
protect. 

The equation between morality and secu- 
rity is, I say, part of our tradition. The 
nuclear age has confronted us with another 
equation whose ultimate terms are terrible 
indeed. I mean the equation between the 
immoral use of nuclear force and the de- 
struction of all human security, even the 
fundamental security of human life itself. 
Surely this new equation should serve to Jog 
our memories and bring to mind the old 
equation that we have forgotten. The re- 
forging of the broken link between morality 
and security is itself an Important element 
in the restoration of the tradition of civilized 
warfare, 

To this task of restoration we are sum- 
moned today by the stringent demand of 4 
moral obligation. It is a duty that we owe to 
ourselves as a civilized nation. It is further 
a duty that we owe to Almighty God, whose 
precepts presided over the formation of our 
constitutional commonwealth, 
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The Christian tradition of civilized war- 
fare has been ruptured by the doctrine of 
total war fought in pursuit of total victory: 
The rupture must be repaired. 

Total war in the nuclear age must be re- 
jected on the practical level as a policy of 
bankruptcy. For us, however, rejection of 
this extreme must be based on higher 
principles. 

We cannot accept the other extreme 
banning all use of nuclear weapons. 
choice must be the middle course of a flexi- 
ble military policy based on a rational and 
moral use of these weapons—in a limi 
way to achieve limited objectives. 

The program of “rational nuclear arma- 
ment“ which I have previously pro 
would furnish the weapons which this middle 
course requires. 

This weapons program is one of strength, 
not weakness. The strength it counsels 
both military and moral. 

There can be no solid foundation for se- 
curity unless the principle of justice draws 
the line between civilized warfare and sheer 
massacre. 

The tragedy is that the “equation between 
morality and security“ has been forgotten. 
The reforging of this link is an important 
element in restoring the tradition of civilized 
warfare. 
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or 
HON. E. L. BARTLETT 
DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 
Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 


especial pleasure in calling to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an article concern- 
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ing Alaska statehood which appeared in 
the GRA Reporter and which was writ- 
ten by Mr. John E. Bebout, assistant di- 
rector of the National Municipal League. 

The article follows: 

ALASKA'S Bip For STATEHOOD 
(By John E. Bebout) 

As this is being written in the middle of 
December, a historie party is motoring 
down the Alcan Highway en route to the 
Nation’s Capital. Although far remoyed from 
it in time and space, this party is following 
a political trail first blazed by a similar 
8 from the Tennessee Territory in 

The three principal members of this party 
ate Ernest Gruening of Juneau, William 
Egan of Valdez and Ralph Rivers of Fair- 

Elected in October under an ordi- 
nance adopted by the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention of 1955-56, these men are on the 
Way to claim seats in the 85th Congress in 

half of the as yet unrecognized State of 
Alaska, the first two as Senators, the last 
as a member of the House of Representatives. 
Thus the Congress faces, for the seventh 
time in its history, the question of whether 
or not to bypass the usual procedure of a 
Prior enabling act to admit a new State and 
accept a Congressional delegation elected 
Prior to admission.- If Congress follows its 
own precedents in the cases of Michigan, 
California, Oregon, Tennessee, Kansas and 
Towa, Alaska will, by taking this initiative, 
have hastened its admission to the Union. 

What the Alaskans call the Alaska Tennes- 
dee plan is only one of a number of aspects of 

4's bid for statehood that are of unusual 
interest for persons professionally interested 
in government. Alaska’s campaign for ad- 
Mission tothe Union breaks down into some- 
t like a three-act drama. The first act 
began with the establishment of the official 
Statehood committee in 1949 under the 
Chairmanship of Robert B. Atwood, editor 
and publisher of the Anchorage Daily Times. 

e second act covered the election, meeting 
and ratification of the work of the Alaska 
Constitutional Convention. The third will 
Cover the recently held election and the as 
yet undetermined fate of the Alaska Ten- 
Ressee-plan delegation. Respect for the prin- 
ciple of dramatic unity requires postpone- 
Ment of a definitive review until the curtain 

as fallen on the last act. In the meantime 
it is worth while to get on the record par- 
ticipant and eyewitness accounts of parts of 
the drama that have already been enacted. 

LABORATORY FOR RESEARCH 


As a consultant to the constitutional con- 
vention for nearly 5 weeks, it was my privilege 
observe an important segment of the sec- 
ond act from the inside vantage point of 
_ & performer occupying somewhat the role of 
an extra. As I refiect on the experience and 
Compare notes with others who shared it, I 
am strengthened in the conviction that the 
convention constituted an exceptional 
laboratory for students and practitioners of 
the arts of politics, administration and gov- 
ntal research. 
Perhaps the most challenging and most 
ng fact about the job of governmental 
h for a constitutional convention is 
the fact that it has no readily ascertainable 
ta either in breadth or in depth. Most 
BOvernmental research assignments have 
Teasonably sharp focus and fairly definite 
ts determined by limits inherent in the 
Subject matter and objective. Not so with 
for a comprehensive job of consti- 
tution writing or revision. Here we are 
fealing with the basic structure and under- 
ying assumptions of our governmental sys- 
tem which means that every serious proposal, 
every important decision needs to be con- 
Sidered in the light both of first principles 
=. of its possible beating on a host of 
uture acts across almost the whole gamut of 
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governmental and political functions and 
operations. The fact that we are di 
with the constitution of a State, not of the 
Nation, is of little significance since State 
government occupies the strategic middle 
sector of our system and plays a crucial role 
with respect to almost all of the major prob- 
lems and issues of Government except those 
that are strictly confined to foreign affairs. 
The more extensive the revision contem- 
plated the broader will be the responsibility 
of research. The responsibility is, perhaps, 
widest where, as in Alaska, the first consti- 
tution for a new State is being drawn. 
Imagine, for example, the problem of de- 
veloping a system of representation in a 
State legislature for an area more than wice 
as big as Texas, almost four times as big as 
California, extending a distance as great as 
that across continental United States and in 
terms of climate and terrain from the mild, 
rainy mountain forests of southeast Alaska 
to the Arctic tundra of the northern slope. 
Reflect that on this vast land there are ap- 
proximately 200,000 people, about 30,000 of 
whom are Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts, the 
rest a rapidly growing body of persons who 
have migrated from the older States with a 
few who have come direct from Canada and 
other countries. 


PROBLEM OF URBAN DOMINATION 


While the map of Alaska is dotted spar- 
ingly with small villages, an increasingly 
large majority of the people live in a few 
cities with by far the greatest concentrations 
in the burgeoning metropolises of Anchorage 
and Fairbanks. The present system of repre- 
sentation in the territorial legislature calling 
for election of members of both houses at 
large from each of four great judicial and 
electoral divisions, results not in the rural 
domination complained of in so many State 
legislatures but in urban domination. The 
convention that most people will 
continue to live in cities but was determined 
to guarantee an effective voice to people 
living in the villages in all parts of Alaska. 
To this end it worked out an elaborate system 
of lower house districts based on natural 
boundaries and combinations of them to 
form senate districts. Provision was made 
for automatic reapportionment every 10 years 
by a process independent of the legislature. 
In developing this plan, geography, demog- 
raphy, economics, mathematics, history, and 
comparative government were all brought 
into play both on the research side and in 
debate, in committee, and on the floor of the 
convention. One delegate, a hotel owner 
from Juneau, delivered a learned blackboard 
lecture to the whole convention on the math- 
ematics of the method of equal proportions. 

One result of this system of representa- 
tion will be that campaigning will be con- 
siderably eased for a majority of the 
members of the State legislature. All can- 
didates for the Territorial legislature must 
campaign over very wide areas; in the case 
of those in the central and northwestern dis- 
tricts over areas considerably larger than 
the State of California. Under the proposed 
constitution the only legislative candidates 
who would have to cover such distances 
would be those running for two senatorships 
at large from each of the four major districts 
corresponding substantially to the existing 
judicial divisions. 

Campaigning in Alaska is no casual mat- 
ter. It is taken very seriously and election 
contests can get very hot. Energetic can- 
didates will travel hundreds of miles to in- 
terview a dozen voters. The whistle stop 
is, of course, an airplane landing because the 
only practical way to reach most of the vil- 
lages is by plane. The day I left Fairbanks 
in February a delegate to the convention 
from Nome set out by himself in his own 
small plane to campaign for his party's nom- 
ination to the Territorial legislature among 
the villages in a vast district extending from 
the Arctic Ocean, east of the Colville River, 
southwest almost to the Kuskokwim River, 
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The airplane, both private and commercial, 
is the key to modern Alaska's development 
and the secret of its rapidly increasing sense 
of corporate unity and competence, Alaska 
uses airplanes much the same as the rest 
of the country uses automobiles. Most of 
Alaska has virtually skipped both the rail- 
road and the automobile eras and moved 
from the dog-sled age right into mid-20th 
century on the wings of the airplane. 


LIMIT LOCAL JURISDICTIONS 


Another major subject dealt with in the 
Constitution which forced thinking out of 
traditional stateside molds was local govern- 
ment. Weldon Cooper of the University of 
Virginia and I successfully served as con- 
sultants to the committee on local govern- 
ment. We learned some very interesting 
things. First we discovered that the Alas- 
kans had studied the history of the multi- 
plication and pyramiding of local jurisdic- 
tions in the older States to the point where 
they were literally horrified at what they 
found. They had also heard so much about 
weaknesses of county government that the 
word “county” was almost a bad name with 
them. In writing the local government arti- 
cle, therefore, they provided that there 
should be no more than 2 layers of local 
government and to avoid the implication 
that 1 layer might take on the character- 
istics of stateside counties they called the 
larger local jurisdictions boroughs. They 
sought to insure cooperation between the 
borough and any city or cities that might lie 
within it by providing that borough coun- 
cils or assemblies should include some mem- 
bers of the city councils. In order to avoid 
the freezing of local boundaries a boundary 
commission is to be established in the execu- 
tive branch of the State government which 
may make in local boundary lines 
subject to veto by the legislature. Since it 
is clear that much of Alaska will continue 
for a long time in need of little or no genuine 
local government, it is assumed that much 
of the Territory may not be organized into 
boroughs for some time. 

HOW MUCH HOME RULE? 


The Alaskans set a high store by the prin- 
ciples of local home rule and participation, 
at the same time recognizing the need for 
State guidance and assistance to local com- 
munities trying to develop the tradition and 
the skills of self-government. How much 
home rule, how much of the burdens of cor- 
porate municipal existence is it reasonable 
to extend to an Eskimo or mixed village 
which, without formal legal status, has de- 
veloped traditional ways of main 
order and essential community activities? 
It seemed obvious that this was not a ques- 
tion that could properly be determined in 
advance by detailed prescriptions in the 
State constitution; yet the members of the 
convention were anxious to lay down some 
principles which might help the future State 
avoid obvious pitfalls, 

These illustrations, sketchy as they are, 
will give some impression of the setting in 
which a number of stateside research con- 
sultants were called on to ply their profes- 
sion in aid of the Alaska convention.“ Most 
of us had never been to Alaska before and 
some were able to stay only 2 weeks. It may 
be of interest to tell something about the 
way in which we were beamed in on the local 
wavelength. 5 

Of prime importance was the physical set- 
ting. With great astuteness the people who 
planned the convention provided that it 
should meet at the University of Alaska sev- 
eral miles west of the city of Fairbanks, the 
northernmost city on the continent, situated 
on the Chena River about 100 miles south of 
the Arctic circle. While Fairbanks can be 
reached at any time of the year by plane, 
automobile or the Alaska Railroad from 
Seward and Anchorage, it is far enough 
away from the homes of most of the dele- 
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gates that they not only worked but lived 
together as few such bodies ever have. They 
were insulated against many of the distrac- 
tions from home and normal occupation that 
would ordinarily impinge upon members of 
such a body. 

Virtually all the delegates lived in one 
of a number of hotels and apartment houses 
within 2 or 3 blocks of each other: the Nor- 
dale Hotel, The Alaskan Inn, the Northward 
and Polaris Apartments. They went by bus 
each morning to the convention hall on the 
campus of the university, where they stayed 
through lunch and often through dinner and 
on toward midnight for regular convention 
sessions and committee meetings. While 
Fairbanks and its environs are plentifully 
supplied with bars and night clubs, the cam- 

-pus is dry, which meant that the business 

of the convention was not distracted by 
occasional trips to the bar or quick con- 
sultations with lobbyists lurking around the 
corner. On the other hand, the delegates 
knew how to relax when curfew sounded, 
whether at six in the evening or at mid- 
night, and they generally relaxed together. 

Into this community the consultants as 
they came were introduced, accepted, and 
assimilated with remarkable facility and fe- 
licity. They made up for their lack of 
Alaskan background partly by reading but 
mostly by endless questioning of the dele- 
gates from different parts of the Territory. 
Seldom has the conversational method been 
more assiduously employed in applied gov- 
ernmental research. While I am sure all 
the consultants felt they learned much more 
than they imparted, the method wa: dis- 
tinctly a two way street. It was evident again 
and again that in talking about their com- 
munities and the problems of government 
for which the constitution was to provide a 
new setting the delegates developed a fresh 
and more penetrating understanding of what 
they had to do. Thus an important function 
of the consultants was to serve as conversa- 
tional and mental foils for the delegates as 
they thought through their problems. Con- 
sultants wrote memos, tentative drafts and 
reports but there was probably less of this 
than would ordinarily be called for in a 
state constitutional convention. To a re- 
markable degree the delegates themselves 
did their own writing and many of them did 
a good deal of genuine research both before 
and during the convention. One of them, 
for example, had prepared himself on the 
subject of local government with some- 
thing like the thoroughness with which 
James Madison had prepared himself on the 
history of federalism prior to the Philadel- 
phia Convention of 1787. 

Although it was sometimes frustrating to 
be thousands of miles from the nearest com- 
prehensive library, Public Administration 
Service, which had been engaged by the 
statehood committee for preconvention 
preparation, had assembled an excellent, 
small working library for the convention and 
supplied the delegates with well-written 
background papers.“ These papers were 
tailored rather more satisfactorily to the 
needs of the delegates than most of the 
preparatory material prepared for other con- 
ventions. Partly for this reason but partly 
no doubt because of the setting of the con- 
vention and the earnestness of the delegates, 
these papers were so thoroughly studied that 
consultants working with committees were 


. able to assume a substantial fund of common 


information. The principal frustration, felt 
at least by one consultant, was the result of 
his consciousness of the great gaps not only 
in his own personal knowledge but also in 
the whole body of literature on State con- 
stitutions and government.“ 

I am sure that all the consultants have 
given a good deal of thought to what their 
experience in Alaska contributed to their un- 
derstanding of the proper role of the con- 
sultant to any constitutional convention or 
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similar body. In the paper prepared for the 
meeting of the Southern Political Science 
Association referred to earlier, Emil Sady and 
I set down a number of our own conclusions, 
expressing the hope that they might help to 
develop some consensus by provoking dis- 
sent and discussion, 

Here they are: 

“1. Consultants should be selected as 
much for their flexibility, ability to get along 
with people, and willingness to submerge 
themselves and their prejudices in the serv- 
ice of the convention as for their technical 
knowledge. Some of the consultants should 
be chosen largely because of their qualifica- 
tions as constitutional generalists rather 
than their knowledge of particular special- 
ties. 4 

“2. There should be a clear understand- 
ing regarding the lines of responsibility 
and channels of communication between 
convention officers, committees, and dele- 
gates on the one hand and consultants on 
the other. t 

“3. Consultants should be free to speak 
in committee meetings or with individual 
delegates but should avoid taking sides pub- 
licly on controversial issues and should never 
appear before the convention as a whole 
or at public hearings except on request or 
specific authorization of the convention. 

“4. Delegates #hould not use the names 
of consultants as weapons in debate. Con- 
sultants should be quoted, if at all, on the 
convention floor, only to indicate technical 
backing of items in the committee reports. 

5. Consultants should recognize at all 
times that it is the convention, not they, 
writing the constitution and should so be- 
have that there never can arise any criti- 
cism on this score. 

“6. Consultants have an obligation how- 
ever, to maintain complete integrity and 
should not refrain from calling attention 
through recognized channels to information 
or errors which may be germane to the work 
of a convention. A consultant has an ob- 
ligation to see that the technical reasons 
for his disagreement with a committee or 
convention action are made known and 
considered first by the responsible commit- 
tee and then by the president or steering 
body of the convention. He should, how- 
ever, scrupulously avoid lobbying for any 
point. 

“7. While a consultant may be engaged to 
advise on a particular segment of the Con- 
stitution, he has an obligation to recognize 
the relationship between his work and that 
of others serving the cohvention. He should 
in his work advance the sense of common 
responsibility for the whole constitution 
which is necessary to a properly functioning 
convention. 

“8. It would also be desirable to have more 
of the consultants serving from beginning to 
end than was possible in the case of Alaska. 
On the other hand there is certainly need 
in every convention for the occasional or 
part-time consultant and it is also desirable 
for a committee not to get all its technical 
assistance from or through a single person. 

9. At least 1 or 2 specialists in style and 
drafting should be included among the con- 
sultants. The Alaska constitution reflects 
in part the superior skill of the late Kim- 
brough Owen who served as consultant to 
the hard working and able style and drafting 
committee.” 

- ELIMINATE THE NEGATIVE 

In many ways the Alaska Convention was 
the realization of the consultant’s dream. 
Here are a few of the characteristics of the 
convention and of the way in which it went 
about its task that made me particularly 
happy to be associated with it: 

1. Its members displayed a firm belief in 
the future of their land and exceptional in- 
dustry, devotion and integrity in discharging 
what they conceived to be their responsibility 
toward it. 

2, It showed a great readiness to look at 
pertinent experience anywhere, especially in 
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the United States and Canada, and to select 
and adapt what seemed the best to its pur- 


pose. 

3. It paid a good deal of attention to Fed- 
eral-State relations and the future place of 
the state of Alaska in the Nation. This 
emphasis was doubtless largely the result of 
territorial consciousness of Federal relation- 
ships, but is worthy of emulation in the 
older States. 

4. It placed great emphasis on providing 
the state of Alaska with effective govern- 
ment—in the words of its report to the peo- 
ple, “government that is energetic in foster- 
ing the growth and development of the whole 
state and the welfare of all the people.” 

5. As has already been indicated, it took a 
new and imaginative approach to local gov- 
ernment and state-local relationships. 

6. Because it had faith in the future it 
showed a readiness to trust future genera- 
tions to handle their own affairs and to adjust 
the constitution and government to changing 
conditions. In its own words, therefore, it 
determined that the constitution should be 
short and flexible, to allow for the great 
changes that the future will bring to Alaska.” 
Noting with disapproval the recent trend to- 
ward limited constitutional conventions, it 
specified that any future constitutional con- 
vention in Alaska should have “plenary power 
to amend or revise the constitution, subject 
only to ratification by the people.” 

It will be recognized at once that a num- 
ber of these characteristics or attitudes are 
in marked contrast to some of those that 
have influenced the direction of constitu- 
tional evolution in many of the older States 
where the emphasis has often been nega- 
tive and essentially distrustful of future gen- 
erations of politicians and citizens. 

Obviously the climate in which the last 
frontier wrote its first constitution cannot 
be recaptured in States of the earlier fron- 
tiers. Surely, however, the older States can 
benefit by taking a few breaths of the clear 
Alaska air. In a sense our whole Federal 
system with its peculiar and vital system of 
interlevel relationships is at a new frontier 
in time. Explosive population growth, spec- 
tacular developments in technology and 
productivity and shifting and expanding de- 
mands on Government call for pioneering 
solutions of no less significance than those 
demanded of the founders of a new com- 
monwealth. 

RESEARCH WILL GROW 

Like modern pioneering in the physical 
realm this constitutional and political pi- 
oneering must rely more and more heavily 
on research. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the second half century of the 
governmental research movement should be 
infinitely more exciting and productive than 
the first, and this is said without any dis- 
paragement of the achievements of the mas- 
ters and journeymen who started it and 
have carried it on. 

The first era of governmental research has, 
quite properly, been largely preoccupied 
with tidying and tightening up the organ- 
ization and methods for conducting the pub- 
lic business. While the emphasis has some- 
times been regrettably negative, almost nos- 
taigic in harking back to a day when Gov- 
ernment really was little business, it has 
performed invaluable service in readying 
Government for the expanding tasks of the 
present age. Governmental research must 
continue to perform its historic function of 
policing and rationalizing the way in which 
Government is conducted and alerting the 
people to the need for constant questioning 
and examining of the propriety of govern- 
mental undertakings old and new. 

STATESMANSHIP’S PARTNER 

As I see it, however, the great mission of 
governmental research is to serve as partner 
to democratic statesmanship in the crea- 
tive role of developing new ways to meet 
new problems. Without such a partnership, 
I see no hope of any real solutions of metro- 
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Politan difficulties; of any rationally directed 
evolution of federalism and intergovernmen- 
Telations so as to provide the benefits 
Sf effective, positive Government on a na- 
scale without losing the values of 
local and regional initiative, variety, and ex- 
Perimentation; of finding workable ways to 
Preserve the sovereignty of the individual 
Citizen in a world of mass transportation, 
mass communication (whatever that is), and 
Potential mass destruction. 
— Se 


* Staging a State Constitutional Conven- 
tion,” by John E. Bebout and Emil J. Sady 
ot the Brookings Institution, paper at 
Southern Political Science Association, No- 
vember 8, 1956, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 

Ernest R. Bartley, University of Florida; 
John Corcoran, P. A. S.: Dayton D. McKean, 
University of Colorado; Vincent Ostrom, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Weldon Cooper, University 
ot Virginia; Kimbrough Owen, Louisiana 
State University; Sheldon Elliot, Institute of 
Judicial Administration, New York Univer- 
Sity; John E. Bebout, National Municipal 

e. Emil Sady, now of the Brookings 
Institution, was the representative of PAS 
ughout the convention. 

* Constitutional Studies, 3 volumes, pre- 
bared on behalf of the Alaska Statehood 

ttee for the Alaska Constitutional 
Convention by Public Administration Serv- 
Chicago, 1955. 
Bebout and Sady, op. cit. 


What Price Education? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


A Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
ar to the attention of all House Mem- 
1 rs the suggestion incorporated in the 

ollowing editorial, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to include it in the Appendix of the 
Record. This comes from the March 1 
issue of the Aero Mechanic, a bimonthly 
Publication of the Aeronautical Inter- 
a tional Association of Machinists, In- 

Ustrial District Lodge 751: 

WHAT Price EDUCATION? 

There’s an income tax problem affecting 
y Aero Mechanic parents—and other 
nts thruout the Nation—that deserves 
1 scrutiny. 

Š It’s this: Parents with children of college 
= are making every effort to send young 
ohnny or Mary to a school of higher learn- 
1 in many cases at a great sacrifice to the 
amily budget. Yet there Is nothing in the 
income tax laws that allows a parent to make 
tax deduction on this necessary expense. 
Perhaps in bygone years a university edu- 
Cation was regarded as a luxury. This cer- 
tainly isn’t the case today, for the average 
firm or company won't talk to a youthful 
Prospective employee unless he has the bene- 

ts of a college education. 

Great ado, also, could be made over the 

thee realized by our Nation, and thus on 

© welfare of the entire world, by having a 

Frowing number of our future adults ap- 

Proaching the problem of life with better 
ls of learning, 

Congress seldom, of course, looks with 

Erost favor upon proposals to allow tax ex- 

mptions, But think, for a moment, on 

e of the common exemptions in every- 


ane ch as expense account allow- 
— r oll well depletions, fast write-off of 
ain industry amortizations, donations. 
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Why even industries are allowed to scratch 
off the entire cost of sending some of their 
executives to special training institutions. 

So why not a tax relief for the long suffer- 
ing parent struggling to keep his kids in 
school? 

We'd like to make this suggestions to our 
congressional delegation: 

Propose an income tax deduction of the 
cost of books and tuition, allowable either 
to the parents of the student, or to the stu- 
dent himself if he is working and sending 
himself through college. 

Propose a limited allowance for board 
and room costs where it is necessary for stu- 
dents to live away from home. 

We'll wager there'll be more young people 
attending college, and a lot of happy par- 
ents if some version of this needed relief is 
forthcoming. 


Two Winning Essays in a Lincoln Day 
Oratorical Contest Held on Sunday, 
February 10, 1957, at a Boys’ School in 
Los Angeles County, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I feel it is not only a 
pleasure but an honor for me to be able 
to present the text of two Lincoln Day 
speeches by elementary school boys in 
the great 23d District, Los Angeles 


County, Calif. 


As you know, Mr. Speaker, for each of 
the 10 years I have already served in this 
great legislative body at the time of me- 
morializing Abraham Lincoln in connec- 
tion with the anniversary of his birth 
February 12, it has been my pleasure to 
obtain unanimous consent to insert in 
the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD essays 
and speeches and memorials about Abra- 
ham Lincoln emanating from my con- 
gressional district. 

And now, the two essays by elementary 
school boys in my congressional district 
are very much worth reading. Mr. 
Speaker, if the youth of our beloved Na- 
tion could but pattern after Abraham 
Lincoln’s industry, integrity, ambition, 
decency, and righteousness, how much 
better our Nation would certainly be. 

Lixcotn Day SPEECH 
(By Arden Lakin) - 

There was an officer in the Confederate 
Army who had been severely wounded in 
action. This officer was a prisoner of war 
in an army hospital in Washington, D. C. 
The officer knew he was going to die so he 
sent his small brother out to look for a law- 
yer to draw up a will for him. His brother 
was out looking for a lawyer when he ran 
into this big, tall, not very good-looking, but 
pleasant man. The man said that he used 
to be a lawyer and that he could draw up 
a will for him. When they got to the room 
in the hospital there were two guards out- 
side the door. They saluted and the boy 
thought they were saluting him, so he felt 
quite important. When they got inside the 
wounded officer was lying in bed with band- 
ages over his face and eyes. The man drew 
up the will for him and when he had fin- 
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ished, the wounded officer asked the boy to 
read him the article in the paper about 
President Lincoln's speech at Gettysburg. 
The wounded oficer said many things about 
President Lincoln and that he was greatly in- 
terested in his country. The wounded ofi- 
cer started to recite what he could of the 
Gettysburg address and finally got stumped; 
so this man who drew up the will picked up 
where the officer left off and as he started 
to speak he said it with all the detail and 
importance that he had done at Gettysburg: 
quote “The brave men living and dead who 
fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced, that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of de- 
votion. That we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain—That 
this Nation under God shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from this earth.” When he finished 
the officer asked him are you Mr. Lincoln, the 
President of the United States, the man 
whom I was fighting against? And Mr. Lin- 
coln replied Tes.“ At that moment the boy 
knew why the guards had saluted them out- 
side the door and was thrilled at being able 
to meet the President, and he was very happy 
that he could say he shook hands with Mr. 
Lincoln, the President of the United States of 
America. 
“I saw this incident in a movie.“ 


LINCOLN Day SPEECH 
(By Alvin Jenkins) 

On February 12, 1809, Abraham Lincoln, 
one of the most famous men of our Nation, 
wsa born in a place called Hardin County, 
Ky. His parents were very poor and had no 
thought that thelr son would become so 
famous, 

When Abraham was only 4 years old, his 
parents had another son named Thomas 
after his father. Thomas didn’t live to see 
his brother become President, because about 
2 months later he died. This was only one 
of the tragedies of the Lincoln family. 

When Abraham was only 9 years old, an- 
other tragedy came upon the Lincoln family. 
Mrs. Lincoln, his mother, died. Before his 
mother died she sald, “My boy, I am going 
away, and you will not see me again. Be 
good; I know you will; help your father; 
take good care of your sister; live as I have 
taught you, and love God always.” 

When Abraham was 23 years old, there was 
an Indian war. The Governor called for vol- 
unteers to fight the Indians. Abraham was 
one of the first to volunteer. After they had 
gotten together, they had to elect officers. 
There were two candidates for captain, a 
man named Kirkpatrick, and Abraham Lin- 
coln. When he was President he was heard 
saying, No other victory brought so much 
satisfaction.” This was Abraham's first suc- 
cess in public life. 

When Abraham was 25 years old he was a 
candidate for the Legislature of Illinois in 
1884. Many people knew that he was a just 
man, so he won by a large majority. He was 
also reelected in 1835-36, 1838, and again in 
1840. 

Abraham Lincoln was now 37 years of age, 
he was the Whig candidate for the Congress 
of 1847. This was the only district of Dlinois 
where the Whigs had a majority win. This 
was his first term in Congress. 

Once Lincoln was nominated as a candi- 
date for a United States Senator. The Demo- 
crats nominated’ General Shields, a soldier of 
the Mexican War. There was another party 
called the Anti-Nebraskas, they nominated 
a man named Lyman Trumbull. Later on 
in the race the Democrats dropped Shields 
and nominated Joel A. Matheson. Abraham 
wanted this office but he saw that unless the 
Whigs and the Anti-Nebraskas united, the 
Democrats would win the election. He 
begged his friends to drop him and cast their 
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ballots for Mr. Trumbull. Mr. Trumbull was 
chosen. Abraham was chosen by general 
consent to be their leader. : 

When Abraham was 51 years of age, he was 
the Whig candidate for the President of the 
United States. The Democrats nominated 
Stephen A. Douglas as their candidate. When 
election day came, Abraham Lincoln was 
chosen to be the next President of the United 
States. 

Soon after Abraham was elected South 
Carolina seceded from the Union. Later 
Florida seceded, then Alabama, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. Delegates 
from these States met at Montgomery, Ala., 
and formed the Confederate States of 
America. 

On April 12, 1861, Confederate cannon 
opened fire upon Fort Sumter, striking the 
first blow of the Civil War, which was to be 
a long and bloody war between the North 
and the South. 

On July 1, 1863, the Confederates were 
badly defeated by the Union armies. Until 
then the Confederates had been defeating all 
of the Union armies, This was the turning 
point of the war. 


Resolution Memorializing Congress To 
Amend Title 1 of the Social Security 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include Enrolled House Con- 
current Resolution 520, as the same was 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the 26th Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma. 

The concurrent resolution follows: 
Enrolled House Concurrent Resolution 520 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to amend 
title I of the United States Social Security 
Act to authorize the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to approve a State plan which pro- 
vides, in determining need, an exemption 
of $50 per month earned income in the 
old-age assistance category as is now pro- 
vided in title 10 of such Social Security 
Act granting this exemption, in determin- 
ing need, to recipients of the aid to the 
blind category 
Whereas the aged and Indigent citizens of 

the State of Oklahoma and the United States 

blazed the way in the frontiers of America 
for the development of the United States of 

America, the benefits of which the present 

generation are now reaping; and 
Whereas the courage and fortitude of these 

people laid the foundation upon which the 

State of Oklahoma and the United States 

have developed; and 
Whereas they did throughout their period 

of struggle and did throughout their life- 
time, insofar as they were able, support and 
maintain the government of the State of 
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Oklahoma and the United States for the 
benefit of the present generation; and 

Whereas the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing has far exceeded the increase in grants 
and aid that the aged and indigent people 
are receiving and, as a result of such increase 
in the cost of living, the living standards of 
our aged in the State of Oklahoma and the 
United States are such that our aged citi- 
zens must live in a manner incompatible 
with decency and health; and 

Whereas an amendment such as is sug- 
gested herein would create a desire in re- 
cipients of old-age assistance to earn what- 
ever amount they are capable of earning and, 
in so doing, raise the standard of living in 
such category together with all dependents 
for whom they are legally responsible; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives of the 


State of Oklahoma, now duly convened in. 


the 26th session of the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture, that the Congress of the United States 
should so amend such Social Security Act 
to permit the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to approve a State as- 
sistance plan which will provide an exemp- 
tion, in determining need, the sum of $50 
per month earned income, as set forth 
above: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 26th Legislature of the State of Okla- 
homa (the Senate concurring therein), That 
the Congress of the United States be me- 
morialized to amend title I of the United 
States Social Security Act which would per- 


mit the Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare to exempt $50 per month earned 
income in determining need in the old-age 
assistance category; and be it further 
Resolved, That the people of the State of 
Oklahoma, through their representatives in 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the 26th Legislature of the State of Okla» 
homa, hereby pledge the State to enact or 
amend any State laws necessary to comply 
with such Federal amendment; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of state to the Chief 
Clerk of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, 
and each Member of the Oklahoma delega- 
tion in Congress. 
Adopted by the House of Representatives 
the 6th day of February 1957. 
B. E. Harxey, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the Senate the 18th day of 
February 1957. 
Cowsoy Pink WILLIAMS, 
President of the Senate. 
Received by the secretary of state this 25th 
day of February 1957, 
ANDY ANDERSON. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at 61.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. f 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of ® 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing In this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has repo: 

(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT’“PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed t? 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authortze 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 724 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, wheré 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 
1939). 


* 


Effect of Cost Increases on Corporation 
Sales Gains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
tranimous consent to have printed in 
e Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled Profit Plateau—Cost Increases 
Corporate Profits Level Despite 
es Gains, which was published in the 
all Street Journal of March 18, 1957. 
z ere being no objection, the article 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
às follows: 


PLATEAU—COST INCREASES HOLD COR- 
PORATE Prorirs LEVEL DESPITE SALES 
Gains—Finst QUARTER Dror EXPECTED FOR 
Sautens AND METALS—ELECTRICAL FIRMS 

4IN—Risina WaGES WORRY RETAILER 


tea ate profits have paused on a pla- 
U—a plateau somewhat lower than the 
"cord high reached in 1950. 
porting costs are widely blamed by cor- 
oder executives for the contrast between 
Other andi and the continued advance in 
ha economic statistics such as those of 
tional income and production. 
1056 mnpllatlon of 750 earnings reports for 
1955 Shows practically no change from total 
Pee income of the same companies. And 
this. Indications of how the first quarter of 
of year will stack up against the like period 
Sd year suggest a similar comparison. 
the e 1956 figures, as brought together by 
atuq . Street Journal in its quarterly 
corpa show a total net income for the 750 
million tlons of 611.980, 000.000, less than $8 
than u, or one-tenth of 1 percent, larger 
the 
co, 
Made a fe 


W. 


ir total of 1955. This comparison 
the estimates of the Government, 
>; w months ago. that 1956 net profits 
1218 United States corporations, at about 
the billion, would be up only slightly from 
$21.1 billion reported for 1955. 
ihe ae Same Government figures, in turn, 
lion 1956 earnirigs still below the $22.1 bil- 
tar reached in 1950, and likewise not very 
Above the $20.3 billion achieved as far 
Veni, © 1948. Totals for the other inter- 
tweak Years—1949 and 1951-54—ranged be- 
n $16 billion and $19 billion. 


OTHER STATISTICS SHOW GAINS 


other results stand in sharp contrast with 
toon Statistics of the Nation’s economic sys- 
highs en have been going to new record 
ine} National income, for instance, which 

udes compensation of employes, pro- 
of tors and rent receivers as well as earnings 
for 10beratlons. is estimated at 8342 billion 
the 956. That was a 5.5-percent gain over 
lar, 24 billion of 1955, and it was 33 percent 

than the 6240 billion of 1950. 

Prot, main cause of the decline in corporate 
ite te om 1951 to 1953 was the excess prof- 
not tir imposed during the Korean war and 
n until 1954. The latter was a year 
hat d recession in business generally, which 

Wally held down profits. But 1955 and 
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1958 were years of strong upsurge in the 
volume of business. The steel strike last 
summer, of course, depressed 1956 earnings 
somewhat, but even without it, the figures 
show clearly, the year's total would not have 
equaled that of 1950. 

Rising costs, squeezing profits margins, 
are the principal factor blamed for the in- 
ability of the income figures to rise last 
year and early this year. This fact for last 
year is brought out by a comparison of 1956 
and 1955 sales and profits of 204 large com- 
panies which have published detailed income 
accounts for both years. Their sales rose to 
$89 billion from $86 billlon in 1955. But 
their net profits fell to less than 66 billion 
from more than 66.5 billion. It was not lack 
of yolume which held earnings down. 


SHOWINGS VARY BY INDUSTRIES 


The over-all slight change in earnings for 
1956 from 1955, of course, conceals some 
pretty wide variations among individual in- 
dustries. The steepest drop was that of the 
auto and auto equipment industry—almost 
35 percent. And the highest leap was that 
of the machine tool makers—over 40 percent. 
However, about half of the 33 industries 
represented in the compilation gained or lost 
5 percent or less. In spite of the summer 
strike which shut down the industry for 
roughly one-tenth of the year, the steel mills 
found thelr aggregate earnings down only 
slightly more than 1 percent. 

Pretty much the same sort of outcome Is 
indicated for the current quarter as com- 
pared with a year ago. A few groups may do 
quite a lot better, and a few others a good 
deal worse. But overall, no very big change 
from a year ago seems likely. 

One group which did particularly well in 

1956 is likely to make a poor showing in 
the current quarter. It is the mining and 
metals companies. The principal cause of 
this change is the price decline in copper, 
which was at a record high just a year ago 
and has fallen sharply since then. Producers 
selling the metal at 32 cents a pound com- 
pared with 46 cents a year ago naturally are 
suffering declines in sales ahd profits. Other 
metal companies, including especially alumi- 
num producers, are doing about as well as 
last year, 
Outside of copper producers, in fact, last 
year’s trends seem to be continuing cur- 
rently in most groups. Aircraft makers, al- 
though some of them are plagued currently 
by changes in military procurement which 
later may affect their backlogs, seem un- 
likely to reflect such new order patterns in 
the first quarter, As a group, their 1956 
profits were up 4 percent. 

Airlines are still suffering from the rising 
costs which pulled their 1956 earnings down 
1 percent in spite of rising revenues. 

Here is the picture in other industries: 

Auto and auto equipment makers show 
contrasting trends within their own indus- 
try, with Chrysler and Ford enjoying sharp 
gains in production and sales (even over the 
good 1955 rate) and General Motors lagging. 
Whether GM's probable earnings decline will 
be offset by the increases of the other two 
cannot be gaged yet. American Motors 
probably will show another loss—it lost $3.3 
million a year ago—but Studebaker-Packard 
may be not far from the black, in contrast 

to a loss of $14.3 million a year ago. 

Bullding materials from acoustical tile to 
zZonolite also show varying trends. Concerns 


with a big stake in home building are not 
doing as well as last year but those which 
sell to commercial, industrial, and public 
construction customers report a favorable 
experience. Johns-Manville spokesmen say 
business for the first 2 months had a slight 
edge on the 1956 months, but National Gyp- 
sum, heavily in housing, will report declines 
in sales and earnings. Cement producers 
are doing well. The buillding group last 
year gained 6 percent. 

Retailers find predictions of first quarter 
showings unusually difficult because Easter 
this year is later than usual. Treasurer 
G. H. Stuntz, of Interstate Department 
Stores says the whole first quarter is made 
or broken on Easter business. Agreeing with 
him, some merchandisers add that a late 
spring holiday often spurs ready-to-wear 
business, 

But rising costs, as In many industries, are 
holding back profits. “It’s difficult to pre- 
dict the quarter's profits with costs going up 
so, particularly wage,” says Isaac Liberman, 
president of Arnold Constable Corp. And 
Arthur C. Hallan, secretary-treasurer of Al- 
lied Stores Corp., chimes in, “We expect an 
increase in sales, but continued overhead 
rises make it difficult to say much about 
earnings.” Except for grocery chains which 
gained 33 percent in part because of mergers 
and acquisitions, retailers last year showed 
small gains ranging up to 5.6 percent for 
department stores. 

Chemical producers also complain of rising 
costs, together with inability to raise prices 
commensurately. Moderate gains in sales, 
perhaps 5 percent, over 1956 are expected for 
the first quarter, but earnings may be little 
better than steady. For 1956 this group fell 
almost 6 percent behind 1955. 

manufacturers, among the big gain- 
ers of 1956 with earnings up 30 percent, 
expect further improvement, though not as 
wide. Abbott Laboratories earnings and 
sales in the first 2 months showed definite 
progress over a year ago, a spokesman says. 

Electrical equipment makers will pretty 
surely report gains in the first quarter, in 
contrast to their 3 percent decline in 1956. 
Much of that drop reflected the troubles of 
Westinghouse Electric, which was on strike 
much of the first quarter and lost money 
in that period. In addition to Westing- 
house's better showing, huge General Elec- 
tric says its sales are up so far this year. 

Farm-equipment makers also appear to be 
on the way to better results than last year's 
2-percent earnings drop, with employment 
increasing. However, there is some doubt 
the first quarter will have had time to reflect 
the improvement in earnings figures. 

Sales finance companies say their earnings 
are running something like 10 percent better 
than a year ago in the first quarter. In all 
of 1956 their gain was 12 percent. “The 
receivables (loans outstanding) on our books 
are still bringing in good money and new 
volume continues fairly high, although there 
has been some falloff in new automobile 
sales,” says an Official of a big auto sales 
finance company. 

Food products handlers are continuing 
gains which last year brought their earnings 
up almost 5 percent. Joel S. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of Standard Brands, Ine, predicts about 
& 13-percent increase for the first quarter to 
about $1 a share on the common, and the 
head of Sunshine Biscuits also foresees a 
gain. 
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Tron and steel earnings for the first quarter 
probably will show little if any decline and 
may show gains from a year ago. While pro- 
duction now has slid off to somewhat under 
a year ago, it was at record highs in the first 
2 months. And while wages are up, so are 
prices, as a result not only of the general 
boost announced after last summer's strike 
was settled, but also of tncreases on indi- 
vidual products in the form of higher charges 
for extra qualities of specific steels. 

Petroleum producers and refiners foresee 
higher profits in the first quarter than a 
year ago. Domestic consumption here and 
exports together exceeded the total of a year 
earlier in the first 2 months by 9 percent, and 
prices are higher. International oil con- 
cerns such as Socony and Gulf, of course, 
may receive lower dividends from some seg- 
ments of their foreign operations as a result 
of the unsettlement surrounding Suez. 

Paper producers may not do quite as well 
as a year ago, in contrast with a 9-percent 
gain for all 1956, because production in some 
sections of the industry is down a little. 

Rubber companies should at least hold 
their own in the first quarter and the major- 
ity probably will show small gains. E. J. 
Thomas, president of Goodyear, has said his 
company expects another new record in sales 
and earnings this year, and other companies 
also express optimism. Tire shipments are 
calculated to rise about 6 percent over 1956, 
with automobile output scheduled to be up 
& little and replacement sales rising steadily 
year by year. 

Textile earnings in the first quarter are 
reported by the vice president of one major 
mill concern as suffering a decline which is 
general, broad, and painful. Slow sales, 
slipping prices, and higher costs are all con- 
tributing. Earnings of this group in 1956 
were down 17 percent. 

Cigarette sales so far this quarter are mildly 
ahead of a year earlier, and some big tobacco 
companies believe their earnings will be up. 
Philip Morris sales in the first 2 months were 
up 15 percent, and Liggett & Myers also re- 
ports sales gains; but another big producer 
finds no important change either way. Costs 
are rising in this industry, too, so that the 
trend of earnings may not be quite as good as 
in sales. Tobacco profits in 1956 were up 6.5 
percent. 

Machine toolmakers look for first quarter 
sales and earnings to top those of a year ago. 
Orders came in last year at a very high rate, 
and though these have fallen off in the last 
few months, shipments, on which earnings 
and sales are calculated, continue high. For 
the first quarter they're figured at an average 
of $80 million monthly, compared with only 
$64 million monthly a year ago. Earnings of 
this industry in 1956 soared 40 percent. 

Railroad earnings in the current 3 months 
probably cannot quite equal those of the 
comparatively good first quarter of 1956, 
Though freight rates were raised late in De- 
cember, 7 percent in the East and 5 percent 
in the West, and later in February this year 
5 percent for Southeastern carriers, the pres- 
sure of costs on profit margins continues. 
From a traffic standpoint, loadings in Janu- 
ary this year ran 5.4 percent less than in the 
similar month last year, but the decline has 
been lessening, and was below 5 percent for 
the first 2 months, 

Utilities continue their calm and steady 
gains of close to 10 percent, with consump- 
tion of electricity and gas growing with the 
country. Their 1956 gain was 9 percent. 


TOTAL PROFITS OF 750 COMPANIES IN 1956 JUST 
ABOUT EQUALED EARNINGS IN 1955 


The columns below show earnings 
for the year 1956 as compared with those of 
1955, with percentage increases or declines 
by groups from 1955. A number of com- 
panies included do not report for the calendar 
year. In such cases, earnings for the nearest 
comparable period have been used: 
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25 autos and equipment 

30 bullding materials. 

24 chain retailers: 
GS RI NOR —— — — ackint 
7 variet 


13. drug companies. 
14 electrical equipments... 
8 farm equip ments 
J5 finance companies. 
25 food produets 
25 tron and steel... 


9 oflice cqup ments 
25 petroleum products... 
8 printing and publishing 
23 pulp and paper 
6 radio and tele yon 
14 railway equipments. 
12 rubber companies. 


pan 
40 tools and machinery. 
143 other industrial 
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$222, 724, 000 $213, 918, 000 up 41 nt. 
45, 409, 000 46, 005,000 | OM 1.3 pereent. 
1, 216, 363, 000 1, 860, 728, 000 | Off $4. 6 percent 
387, 949, 000 366, 405,000 | Up 5.9 percent. 
02. 366, 000 46, 864,000 | Up 33.1 percent. 
73, 346, 000 73, 107,000. | Up 0.3 percent. 
72. 635, 000 70, 499,000 | Up 3.0 percent. 
816, 140, 000 Sö, 894,000 | OF 5.8 percent. 
$2, 534, 000 87, 572,000 | Up 5.6 percent. 
51, 518, 000 40, 435,000 | Up 27.4 percent. 
156, 162, 000 142, 963, 000 |-U p 30.2 percent. 
287, 512, 000 297, 418,000 | Off 3.3 percent. 
147, 549, 000 Off 2.2 percen 
186, 629, 000 969, Up 12.4 percent 
200, 938, 000 Up 4.7 percent. 
1, 015, 532, 000 520, Off 1.2 percent. 
30, 508, 000 26, .d. Up 14.9 percent. 
559, 537, 000 434, 193,000 | Up 21.7 percent. 
22, 153, 000 21, 558,000 | Up 2.7 percent. 
119, 668, 000 97, 082,000 | Up 23.2 percent 
2, 045, 427, 000 1,846, 249, 000 | Up 10.8 percent. 
29, 316, 000 23, 700,000 | Up 23.7 percent. 
109, 325, 000 155,321,000 | Up 9.0 percent. 
63, 276, 000 82, 529, 000 | Off 23.3 percent. 
69, 061, 000 57, 684,000 | Up 19.9 percent. 
218, 909, 000 216, 806, 000 | Up 0.9 percent. 
22, 694, 000 18, 549,000 | Up 22.2 percent - 
£8, 027, 000 105, 579, 000 on 16.6. percent. 
181, 446, 000 170, 391,000 | Up 6.5 percent. 
199, 673, 000 000. | Up 40.4 percent. 
912, 796, 000 Up 12.6 percent. 
9, 827, 162, 000 9, 008, 864,000 | Off 0.8 percent. 
828, 358, 000 852, 767,000 | Off 2.8 percent. 
1, 324, 946, 000 1, 210, 651, 000 | Up 9.4 percent. 
Up 0.1 percent. 


Has the Republican Party a Future? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD an address 
delivered by Clarence Budington Kelland 
at the meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Republican Party at Tucson, Ariz., 
on March 16, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Has THE REPUBLICAN PARTY A FUTURE? 


(Address by Clarence Budington Keland, at 
the State Central Committee of the Repub- 
lican Party in Tucson, Ariz. March 16, 
1957) 

The time has come when we assembled 
here, and all other members and workers in 
the Republican Party should give gravest 
consideration to our present condition, per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say our 
plight, and to what steps should be taken by 
Republicans of intelligence and integrity to 
meet and overcome the perils that so ob- 
viously lie before us. 

In any such analysis we must hold before 
the eyes of our mind the high and noble his- 
tory of our party. We must consider our 
obligations to that past and to the men of 
bygone days whose wisdom and foresight 
created our party, established its great prin- 
ciples, and built under our feet a sound 
platform upon which the future could erect 
itself. At the same time we must exercise 
such foresight as heaven has endowed us 
with to look into the future, to endeavor to 
foresee what obligations that future shall 
impose upon us, and to make certain that our 
future shall be worthy of our past. 


As we look into the future we must peer 
with eyes clear of prejudices and ideologies 
We must not listen to unreasoned c 
We must not mistake will-of-the-wisps for 
lamps of wisdom. We must not make the 
fatal error of believing that merely beca 
a proposal is new it is better than what 
stood the test of time. Nor must we err 
the other side, blindly to believe that mers 
age is sanctity. 

The time is here, now, today, when we wD? 
have given our allegiance to the Republica? 
Party for many years must face and answer 
certain hard, unpleasant questions, Upon 
our answer to these questions depends 
whether the Republican Party shall end 
and persist as a party of recognizable prin“ 
ciples and intentions; a party which 
drawn a battle line between its principles 
and intentions and the principles and in- 
tentions of what we can only term the So- 
cialist-Democratic Party. Or whether = 
shall become a mere shadow party withou 
substance or reality. 

A shadow is an unsubstantial, Iimponder- 
able pattern of darkness caused when some” , 
thing stands between the sun and the earth. 
It imitates in form and movement the t 
that casts the shadow. But it has neith A 
warmth nor vitality. The first pertinen 
question we must ask 18, Shall we permit the 
Republican Party to exist only as a shadow 
cast by the New Deal? Shall we permit ouf 
party which once proudly created such solid 
such real, figures as Abraham Lincoln an 
Theodore Roosevelt to lie flat and unsud- 
stantial on the ground as the shadow of 
Franklin Roosevelt or ill-tempered li 
Harry Truman? 

Perhaps the most important question for 
Republicans to answer is this: Shall the Re 
publican Party continue to exist at all? 
shall it, because it stands for nothing, 
is a mere weak imitation of something ele, 
cease to be and vanish from the earth $5 
did the Whig Party of a hundred years ago 
The Whig Party was buried in an unknown 
grave because it had nothing to offer no 
leadership, no reason for being, no integrity 
Shall these same tragic reasons sap the life“ 
blood of our party which has given high 
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leadership and stabilty to our Nation for a 
hundred years? 

Shall the Republican Party drag along, 
Pale, anemic, lifeless down the middle of the 
Toad? Shall it walk the white line between 
lanes of traffic, too busy with dodging vehi- 
dies coming at it from both directions to 
be able to do anything but cringe and duck 
und sidestep? Shall we accept that con- 
temptible destiny, taking no sides, initiat- 
ng no action, content merely to pussyfoot 

Wh an Imaginary line content to do noth- 

& except avold being bumped: by passing 

ts? We are advised by high authority 
that the middle of the road is the path for 
us. Just what impact upon the welfare of 
4 Nation will be exerted by a party whose 
žole end and aim is to dodge from island 
Ot safety to island of safety breathing only 
fumes from long lines of exhausts travel- 
in opposite directions? 


It is a quibble. 
. * . = * 
Republicanism betrays every his- 
tenet and principle of our Republi- 
dan Party, It is a bridge, disguised as a rain - 
bow, to us across the river which sep- 
rates the land of sound, honest, efficient 
nal finance from the treacherous morass 

Sf state socialism and ultimate bankruptcy. 
Already we stand appalled at some of its 
rerults, the most dire of which is a budget 
Sf more than $70 billion. A budget which 


But I am afraid that formula will no 
longer serve its dire purpose. The country 
Stands appalled at this budget put forward 
administration whose preelection 
economize and to balance. 
eadfully out of tune with 
of the rank and file of the Re- 
If not modified, if persisted 
Will go down in history not as a sar- 
unscrupulous, successful device of 
and spent, tax and tax, elect and elect, 
45 one more stupid device to undermine 
destroy the Republican Party. To spend 
Spend, tax and tax the Republican Party 
ot existence, 
initiative, the courage, the hope of 
of our country are being sapped 
te of affairs, which is not far from 
tion. The country, cracking under a 
burden of taxation from which no 
is in sight, moves ever nearer to a 
ial disaster which may forever destroy 
Way of life. Which may send our stand- 
ot living downward and downward until 
despairing people may even grasp at the 
Of straw of socialism or even commu- 
twa And so in their hopeless despondency 
Ipen, their most precious human 
berty—for a doled crust of bread flung to 
hem by an American Stalin. 
bar e, Way to avoid this gulf of prodigality 
been shown us by one of the greatest 
Minds of our or any other generation. By a 
und whose probity and Christian patience 
lass er trial, whose unselfish services to our 
(of 5 and humanity, have earned him the love 
to is fellow citizens. One sure way, I repeat, 
8 a halt and face in the opposite direc- 
has been shown to us by Herbert Hoover 
© reports of his Commission into the 
uct of our Government. To adopt his 
nt plans alone would enable us to re- 
of ate annual expenditure by bililons 
dollars and multiply the efficiency of the 
tration of our affairs. 
heads and thinking minds who have 
Sven. this Gargantuan budget believe that 
than $12 billion could be cut from its 
gallty without impairment of safety or 
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security, and without harm of any sort to 
our citizens. 

Let us compare this offered budget of 1958 
with the budget of Throw-It-Away Harry 
Truman for 1949. Harry's information serv- 
ice cost 15 millions, The Eisenhower in- 
formation service is to cost $175 million in 
1958. And for what? Asleep at the post, it 
could not even inform us of the impending 
treacherous adventure of Britain and France 
into Egypt which almost gave birth to a 
third Armageddon. Truman's public as- 
sistance in 1949 was $931 millions. Under 
the Eisenhower budget it will be $1,684 mii- 
lions. Public health is Jumped from the 
Truman high of $174 million to $606 mil- 
Hons. Education leaped from $65 million to 
$538 million. Agriculture, conservation and 
the like were increased from the Truman 
figure by 2 billions of dollars. 

Foreign spending, which has brought us 
little but enmity—and latterly the double 
crossing 2 of our two greatest pensioners, 
Britain and France could, in competent 
opinion, be reduced by $334 billion. 

Another 3 to 4 billion dollars could be cut 
from the budget if our present unnecessary 
military forces in Europe were cut to adequate 
battalions plus retaliatory air forces capable 
with coping with any emergency. 

So able and honest and patriotic experts 
say at least $12 billion could be cut from the 
Eisenhower budget without doing a dollar's 
worth of harm, and with a resulting cut in 
our cruel taxes of 30 percent across the 
board. 

In a little more than 3 years, who will be 
blamed for this wastefulness and its result- 
ing hardships when we enter another na- 
tional election? Who will be blamed for 
these things when in 2 years we enter another 
congressional election? Why, the blame will 
be placed upon this administration, and un- 
justly as a consequence, upon the Republican 
Party. The country will not distinguish be- 
tween administration conduct and Repub- 
lican Party conduct. 

And, my fellow Republicans, if we do not 
take speedy and severe and efficient steps 
during the next 3 years to remedy these con- 
ditions and to rehabilitate the Republican 
Party in the eyes of the Nation, then the 
Republican Party will take such a shellack- 
ing as no other party has ever taken in our 
history. Nor, in my opinion, can it survive, 
even in name only, such a drubbing. 

Now then, as a matter of practical politics 
and party procedure, what can we do to save 
the life of the Republican Party? 

My loyalty—and I have served the Republi- 
can Party to the best of my ability for 55 
years—is not to any individual nor any 
coterie, but to those ideals and principles 
which are the Republican Party and which 
it personifies, 

There may be those even in this room 
who may misunderstand or take amiss what 
I am about to say and to suggest. I do not 
utter these words without having taken pray- 
erful thought, nor without asking the advice 
of men in whose commonsense and honor- 
able intentions I have confidence. 

I will commence this final portion of my 
remarks by repeating what I have written 
and spoken many times during the past 5 
years. I repeat and emphasize that the first 
Eisenhower election was in no sense a Re- 
publican victory but a personal Eisenhower 
victory. In that election of 1956 President 
Eisenhower was elected by an unprecedented 
torrent of votes, but the Republican Party 
lost both Houses of Congress. What did this 
anomaly indicate? 

It indicated that the United States, North 
and South, were infatuated by the person- 
ality of Dwight D. Eisenhower; but that the 
Nation was by no means infatuated by the 
party under whose emblem he ran for office. 
Again it wes not a Republican victory—in- 
deed it was a Republican defeat, It was a 
personal triumph for one individual. It 
was not the principles nor the platform of 
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the Republican Party which sent General 
Eisenhower to the White House, but a na- 
tional emotional orgy deriving from a sort 
of paroxysm of impassioned enthusiasm for 
the personality of Mr. Eisenhower. Such 
waves of febrile affection have swept various 
nations since the dawn of history, and will 
sweep nations again in the future. They 
have nothing to do with logic or reason, but 
are a sort of volcanic, instinctive outflowing 
of affection. 

It was a similar phenomenon which kept 
Theodore Roosevelt in power and which 
elected Franklin Roosevelt three times. In 
the case of Theodore Roosevelt it gave new 
life and meaning and energy to the Republi- 
can Party; in the case of Franklin Roose- 
velt it destroyed the integrity of the great 
party of Jefferson and Jackson and Grover 
Cleveland. 

In the case of President Eisenhower we do 
not know what affect it will have on the 
Republican Party, but the next 3 years will 
determine what it shall be. 

But we do know this: That in the next 
election the Republican Party will not have 
General Eisenhower for its candidate. What- 
ever benefit his prodigious personal popular- 
ity has been to the party will not be a fatcor 
in the next presidential election. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that as a political 
figure 3 years from now he will be all but 
negligible. For the next 314 years as his 
tenure of office becomes shorter and shorter 
60 Will his influence both as a Chief Executive 
and a political Jeader wane. And with his 
waning so will the power of that little 
coterie in the White House who have ridden 
roughshod over Republican Party organiza- 
tion diminish. And so, unless immediate 
vigorous steps are taken to rehabilitate Re- 
publican organization nationally and in the 
48 States, we will face a vacuum. 

Upon what we do or fail to do in the next 
3 crucial years depends the fate of our party, 
and whether it shall live or die. 

Already we see signs of the struggle that 
will continue and increase through the next 
3 years to take over and control the remains 
of the Republican Party. If any man or 
woman is so naive as to believe the White 
House Janizaries will surrender the power 
they have wielded through this administra- 
tion, they should buy themselves a book of 
fairy tales. This group who have had so 
much to do with our President's thinking 
and conduct, who are the inventors of New 
Republicanism, and who have labored in 
season and out of season to uproot and 
destroy Republicanism as we who are true 
to it and revere it conceive it to be, will 
occupy a most favorable strategic position. 

They will be able to dominate such ma- 
chinery as exists. They will possess, because 
of a supine, subservient national committee, 
to dictate the organization of the nominat- 
ing convention. They will be able to name 
every officer and committee of that conven- 
tion from its chairman and rules committee 
to its sergeant at arms and its committée on 
badges. They will be able to name its key- 
noter, its committee on contests. They will 
be able to dictate who will head its platform 
committee. Potentially, they will be able to 
control that convention, name its candidates, 
and compel the adoption of the set of prin- 
ciples upon which the party will go to the 
country. 

I say that, as of today, this little head- 
strong un-Republican group of me-too New 
Dealers possess this potentiality. But it is 
only a potentiality. It is not a certainty. 
It is, as yet, only a plot—and the first step 
in frustrating a plot is to recognize Its exist- 
ence—to expose it to the light of day for 
what it is. And, having so exposed it, to 
create a force that will destroy it. 3 

The only force that can save our party 
from disintegration is a nationwide revival— 
a revival that must start at.the grassroots, 
in the precincts. It must work upward 
from the people, moving from precinct to 
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ward, from ward to county, from county to 
State. It must rise and swell as a great 
flood. There must arise and be heard elo- 
quent voices who will restate the principles 
which are the backbone of Republicanism 
and which are anathema to New Dealism and 
New Republicanism. It must organize, and 
organize, and organize. 

These United States are not a radical na- 
tion; our citizenry has its origins in a basic, 
decent, admirable conservatism. There is 
under us a firm foundation of Integrity based 
upon such splendid copybook maxims as 
that honesty is the best policy. That a 
ponny saved is a penny earned. That Satan 
finds work for idie hands to do. Our ideals 
derive from sturdy ancestors whose most ad- 
mirable quality was self-reliance and a will 
to conquor a savage wilderness. Those men 
and women bequeathed to us something fine 
and strong and imperishable, which even 20 
years of New Deal heresy could not erase. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Truman and their ilk did 
their dire best to change a maxim which was 


real and true to our forefathers and without 


which this Nation never could have become 
what it is today. They strove to substitute 
for that splendid old saying God helps 
those who help themselves,“ a new and 
shameful rule of life, “Don’t bother to help 
yourselves, let Washington do it for you.” 

Our grandfathers went out in the morn- 
ing to plow their virgin flelds not knowing if 
at night they would come home with their 
backsides full of Indian arrows. Neverthe- 
less they went out and plowed. 

That is the spirit and the courage that 
gave birth to the Republican Party, and it is 
not dead. It lives, It is vigorous. All it re- 
quires is the ringing of a toesin, the sound- 
ing of an alarm to awaken it from its 
lethargy and set it to marching once again. 
Set it to marching again, to trampling out 
the vintage where the grapes of falsehood 
and treason are stored. 

We have but little more than 3 years in 
which to accomplish everything or lose every- 
thing. We must, one and all, enlist in this 
war. We must join the ranks and do our all 
to wrest control of our great party from those 
who would degrade it and make it unworthy 
to live. ; 

It is a practical matter. At the end of 3 
years President Eisenhower will be here no 
more as a political force. We must efficiently 
make ready for the day when he lays down 
the power and the authority. We must not 
let chaos result. But we must be prepared. 
In the interim we must join together to pick 
up the pieces and to weld them into a strong 
working whole, with leadership of enthusi- 
asm and vision and probity. 

Our opponents, the New Deal Party, have 
chosen the radical side; the left wing side, 
the socialistic side. They have laid down 
their battleline. They have stated their 
principles and shouted their battle cry. If 
we are to oppose them we cannot fight from 
their trenches or with their ammunition. 
We, too must draw our battleline and as- 
sert for all to hear the conceptions of policy 
and politics which shall be our battle cry. 
‘There is but one position we dare assume, 
We are left no choice if we are to be true to 
ourselves, true to our party, true to our obli- 
gations to this Nation. They, our opponents 
have chosen the radical side. We, then, must 
counter them by alining ourselves on the 
conservative side. 

On these zines the battle must be joined, 
radical against conservative. Where is any 
victory if radical Democrats fight a war with 
radical Republicans? If tweedledee fights 
tweedledum. 

Let us decide this thing once and for all. 
Let us put it to the test. Shall this Nation 
toss away its most precious boon, which is 
human liberty, for the swamp-born firefly 
of state socialism? It is for us—of the Re- 
Publican Party—to give the answer. We 
must gird our loins, We must fight for pos- 
session of our party. Fight for its possession 
not merely for political advantage or patron- 


=- 
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age or offices, but because if we lose posses- 
sion of our party we have lost the only in- 
strumentality, the only weapon that holds 
back the attack of black forces which ulti- 
mately will plunge us into the gulf now oc- 
cupled by Communist Russia. 

I say to you, my friends, that the hope 
of the world is in the ballot boxes of America. 
The hope of a free, serene, prosperous 
America is in the ballots of the Republican 
Party, It is a high destiny that is ours. It 
is a noble obligation that rests upon our 
shoulders. Time is all too short before the 
fateful decision shall be made. 

So let us dedicate ourselves to the task. 
Let us, in every forge from coast to coast, 
from north to south hammer out the 
weapons of true, wise, patriotic, forward 
looking Republicans. 

We have 3 years. Let us not waste a 
moment of them. Let us be ready. Let ug, 
when those 3 years are over and the crucial 
struggle comes in the national convention 
of our party, be prepared with a trained, 
devoted army equipped for a battle which 
may determine whether human liberty shall 
vanish from the earth. 

I say to you again, in parting, that the 
hope of the free world lies in the revival, the 
rehabilitation, of the Republican Party. 
Not in that betrayal of every tried and proven 
principle masquerading as new Republican- 
ism, but in uprooting that heresy and abol- 
ishing the men who have foisted it upon us. 


Salary Raise for Postal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Thomas F. Corbett, Jr., sec- 
retary of Rochester branch No. 210, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the text 
of a letter which he wrote to me under 
date of March 11, 1957. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ROCHESTER BRANCH, No. 210, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS, 
Rochester, N. F., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Irvino M. Ives, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On Sunday, February 10, 1957, at 
the Powers Hotel in Rochester, N. T., ap- 
proximately 600 postal employees gathered 
for the purpose of a salary rally. After 
much discussion by our invited guests, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That we here gathered whole- 
heartedly endorse bills S. 27 and H. R. 2474, 
providing for postal employees, salaries of 
$5,500 to $6,100, and also bills S. 21 and 
H. R. 607, providing increases of $800 for our 
annuitants; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request our Senators 
and Representatives to insert said resolution 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

At this time, Senator, I would like to 
request this of you. s 

Your consideration will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 
THomas F. Corsetrt, JY.. 
Secretary, Branch No. 210, 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 


March 19 
Politics and the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to make the briefest possible 
statement on the question of the Presi- 
dent's budget. 

I believe that everyone will agree that 
what we want is the best possible budge’ 
This does not necessarily mean the 
cheapest possible budget, If we were 
foolhardy enough, we could slash each 
item in the budget by, say, 10 percent or 
25 percent or even 50 percent. In 
manner, we could get a very cheap 
budget, but it certainly would not be 4 
good or, in any event, a safe budget. 

The President has sent a very large 
budget to Congress and asked the Con- 
gress to cut the fat out of it. In essence 
the administration has confessed that it 
has not sent to Congress the best possi- 
ble budget. 

The House of Representatives threw 
the budget back to the President, sug- 
gesting to him that it was his responsi- 
bility to pare the fat out of the budget be- 
fore submitting it to the Congress. As 
in the field of foreign affairs, the Presi- 
dent refused to exercise his full responsi- 
bilities; he threw the budget right back 
at the Congress—still with the fat in it. 

As matters stand, I see no choice for 
the Congress but to attempt to ferret out 
and eliminate unnecessary budget items. 
We do not have the facilities to doa 
efficient or thorough job, but, in default 
of action by the administration, I do 
see where we have any other course 0) 
to us. 27 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Rxconp an excellent editorial on 
the budget which appeared in the St- 
Louis Globe-Democrat on March 14. 
1957. Mr. Richard Amberg, the pub- 
lisher of this newspaper, is a close fri 
of mine, and one of the ablest jour: 
it is my privilege to know. I wish to 
commend Mr. Amberg and Mr, Louis 
La Coss, the editor of the editorial pas® 
for this penetrating editorial on a very 
difficult subject. 1 

There being no objection, the editoria 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: J 


Po.rrics Won’r PARE THE BUDGET 


Political steam enveloped the resolution * 
Democratic House volleyed at the President 
demanding Mr, Eisenhower indicate where 
and by how much his $71,800,000,000 budg® 
can be slashed. But more than politics 1s 
involved. 

This newspaper has respectfully urged Mr. 
Eisenhower to submit a revised budget to 
Congress, substantially cutting the 
gate requests, which represent a $6 billio® 
boost over expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending last July. 

There are two basic reasons we believe he 
should set the brake on a dangerous spend 
trend that is draining pyramiding b 
down the Federal maw: 

1. This is the President's budget, his initia! 
responsibility. It is his recommendation for 
executive appropriations, 


— 
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2. Realistic precedent in Congress is against 
Overall budget reduction. Congress often 
Makes gestures at retrenchment; in the end 
it almost invariably raises the total budget. 

The President dispatched his budget to 

Mgress with open reluctance at its size. 

lamented that it was so big and urged 
Congress to trim it wherever possible. 

Now the House of Congress has tossed the 

back to Mr. Eisenhower, saying, in effect: 

e, too, think the budget should be cut. 
But it's your baby. Tell us where to clip it, 

how much. 

Of course, this was a political gambit. 

y a few Republicans voted for the reso- 
ution. Primarily, it was a Democratic ri- 
Poste. Democrats want Ike to shoulder the 
Sbligation for slashing pet projects of pres- 
Sure and lobby groups. They want to get 
dut from under the onus of cutting back the 
Pree largesse that sits on Uncle Sam's back 
Uke a mushrooming incubus. They argue 
Ike's budget paternity makes it his obligation 

deal with the problem child. 

Sure this is politics, But it is also salted 
With truth. It is a primary responsibility of 

Chief Executive to fashion the budget; 
administration should know best what 
administration needs and make initial 
Judgment of what the Nation can afford. 
But it is also, as the administration and the 
Senate conference contend, the ultimate 
duty of Congress to determine how much 
to be appropriated. Congress has a right 
look to the White House for budget leader- 
hip, It has the inescapable function to de- 
© finally what shall be spent. 

Playing political shuttlecock with the 
budget issue will settle nothing. By offering 
N & huge expenditure schedule, Mr. Eisen- 

perhapa invited political action in 


oe’, passing the buck back to the President, 
House accomplishes little toward solu- 


Of the inflationary budget, which has 


a tumult of grassroots protest. 
sie Wise course for the President now would 
— 2. Offer a series of suggestions as to where 
2 budget can be pared. Or better yet. pres- 
ta whole new document to curb the ex- 
ve prodigality of Federal disbursement. 
the need not do so legally. He can ignore 
mn House resolution, which political advisers 
y urge him to do. j 
But the Nation believes in Eisenhówer in- 
maty. It trusts and expects his leadership. 
President could again demonstrate that 
leadership by submitting a new, significantly 
bar budget or showing where Congress can 
8 the present requests. 
this wenhower is a big enough man to do 
coun Such conduct should enhance the 
try's economic outlook and the admin- 
Istration’s prestige. 


United Front of All Religions Against the 
Communist Threat - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon, EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


IN OF ILLINOIS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


pa. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Rabbi 
the Abraham M. Hershberg, chairman of 
Sta. Volce of Religious Freedom of United 
in tes of America, has prepared a very 
must Statement why all religions 
threg unite against the communistic 
Doin, t which seeks to destroy them. He 

out that physical weapons alone 
that it benetrate the Iron Curtain, and 

it requires spiritual weapons. 
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Iam sure the statement will be of in- 
terest to many persons, and therefore I 
am requesting that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

All the religions must unite against the 
communiatic threat which is out to destroy 
them. The Communist movement makes 
no exception of any religion. 

The loss of religion means the loss of the 
people's rights and if there is not freedom 
of religion, there is not freedom of anything 
else because it was God himself who gave 
all the freedoms to humanity. 

The Iron Curtain can be penetrated, not 
by physical weapons but by spiritual ones. 
And that means by the spirit of God. I 
have found in the Talmud of Babylonia, that 
was written 2,400 years ago, “that even an 
iron curtain will be penetrated by the spirit 
of God, by the prayers of people.” When I 
was in Moscow in 1941 I asked a young col- 
lege student, Tell me, who is your God?” 
and he replied, “Stalin.” And I then asked 
him, “What will happen when Stalin dies?“ 
and he answered, “God knows." That proves 
to me that no one can destroy faith in God, 

There is no physical shelter from A- and 
H-bombs. Therefore, we must use the 
spiritual atom to protect us from the physi- 
cal ones. Because of this, all of the religions 
will ultimately unite and fight communism, 
not with arms, not on the battlefield, but 
with prayers and with spiritual weapons. 
United we stand, divided we fall. 

It is not sufficient for us merely to be 
anticommunistic, we must also be truly 
democratic in the fullest sense. We must 
cultivate world brotherhood. Anti-Catholi- 
cism, anti-Protestantism, anti-Semitism, and 
national racial prejudices all weaken us in 
our fight against the totalitarian communis- 
tic regime. We need to work together in 
harmony to bring peace into the world. 

Peace is not a negative of war. Peace is 
a positive term. We must teach people 
about peace. It is a great education and 
that will help to keep us from destruction. 
Lige the great Prophet Isaiah said, “Not by 
an army, not by strength, but by the spirit 
of God will be your strength.” 

Our organization has united already in an 
interfaith movement leaders of all the re- 
ligions to speak by radio, television, publi- 
cations, personal lecture tours—in the United 
States, South America, and other parts of 
the world, aboyt peace and the danger of 
the Communist regime of destroying re- 
ligions. Just now the Iron Curtain's started 
a new campaign, through the press, radio, 
to destroy religion. It proves to me that 
behind the Iron Curtain after the Commu- 
nists are destroying the religion for 40 years, 
still they need now again to destroy re- 
ligion because you cannot kill religion by 
bullets and concentration camps, because the 
faith of God exists in the depth of the soul 
and the hearts of people. I just noticed 
in the newspapers that the Russian Gov- 
ernment is setting up a Rabbincal semi- 
nary in Moscow to train religious leaders 
for the Jewish faith. This contradicts the 
other news that Russia recently undertook 
a campaign of destroying religion. It con- 
tradicts the idea that they are’ destroying 
religion, but since it is known that the tac- 
tics of the Communists are to cover up with 
an Iron Curtain everything that they are 
doing, and that the Rabbincal seminary is 
a good coverup. 

President Eisenhower, in his speech on the 
Voice of America, February 25, 1957, said 
we must face that, while we are trying to 
help build a world of freedom and justice 
among sovereign people, the masters of in- 
ternational communism are working con- 
stantly to tear down that kind of world. 

Communism, according to all its own 
ledders, must be a system of international 
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control and conformity. Thus, at its very 
heart, it is the complete opposite and enemy 
of any kind of nationalism. Its avowed pro- 
gram is to destroy totally the religion, gov- 
ernments, institutions, and traditions of the 
Christian world, the Buddhist world, the Is- 
lamic world, the Judaic world, and the world 
of every religion and culture. The Com- 
munist rulers then propose to substitute a 
whole new system of thought and control 
dictated from Communist Party headquar- 
ters. They think that a few theorists and 
rulers know what is best for everyone, and 
they are determined to drive everyone to- 
ward that kind of world. 

The Kremlin destroyed Stalin, but not 
Stalinism and we hope and pray to the Al- 
mighty God that he will shine his glory 
upon the people behind the Iron Curtain, 


The Death of Ramon Magsaysay, 
President of the Philippines 


4 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GORDON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
there are some 63,000 Filipinos in Ha- 
waii, more than half of whom are cit- 
izens of the United States of America. 

I have not had the privilege of know- 
ing the great President of the Philip- 
pines, President Magsaysay, but I have 
learned of him through the Filipinos of 
Hawaii. He was a great inspiration to 
them. His rise to the presidency of the 
Philippines brought them the realization 
that their country was truly and really 
free and that it was going to assume a 
position of leadership which would ex- 
tend throughout the Asian continent and 
the Pacific basin, a leadership in which 
all of them in Hawaii could take pride. 

I join with other Members of the 
House in paying tribute to great man 
who was an exemplary Christian and an 
outstanding leader in the Asian and 
Pacific basin. A man like this is never 
really dead. He remains an inspiration 
to the future. Those who, in their ring- 
ing tributes, have referred to Lincoln can 
add even further and more pointedly 
that it is for the living to carry on the 
fight for which President Magsaysay so 
nobly gave his life. > 

I am sure that the people of the Phil- 
ippines will take the inspiration, the 
leadership and the guidance provided 
them by President Magsaysay and carry 
the torch forward that he so nobly ex- 
emplified in his life. 

I convey to the people of the Philip- 
pines and to his family the deep regard 
of all the people of Hawaii for President 
Magsaysay and for the great goals he 
has attained and the even greater visions 
he has made clear. To them we extend 
our condolences and our deep sorrow at 
his sudden and shocking passing. May 
the Almighty receive his spirit. 


Results of Questionnaire Mailed to Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the Senate, I submit the results of my 
annual questionnaire from the State of 
Iowa. 

On February 15 I mailed 41,348 ques- 
tionnaires to Iowa. They were addressed 
to every 20th householder—both town 
and country. I used rural directories 
and all available city directories and tele- 
phone directories for towns not having 
householder directories. With each 
householder ballot I included also a 
woman's ballot of identical questions for 
the use of the wife or nearest female 
relative of the householder. The special 
women's ballots are tabulated in a sepa- 
rate column. 

We have received a total of 8.312 re- 
plies which are included in the tabula- 
tion. The occupations listed by those 
replying are as follows: 


US 2 new ee wn ne nnn nw nnn 


Yellow sample copies were distributed 
freely but in order to preserve the true 
grass-roots value of the enclosed tabu- 
lation of the ballots, I have followed my 
practice of not including any sample- 
copy replies therein. Iowans returned 
6,256 yellow sample ballots to me and 
more than half of them wrote special 
letters of utmost value. 


This year has brought not only the 
largest number of ballots but also the 
largest number of good discussions that 
I have ever received in reply to my ques- 
tionnaire and I deeply appreciate the 
good cooperation of the people of Iowa 
in this wonderful response. 

The purpose of this questionnaire is 
best described in the words of Edmund 
Burke, 18th-century British statesman, 
as follows: 

Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to 
live in the strictest union, the closest cor- 
respondence, and the most unreserved com- 
munication with his constituents. Their 
wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinions high respect; their business 
unremitting attention. It is his duty to 
sacrifice his repose, his pleasure, his satis- 
factions, to theirs—and above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefer their interest to his 
own, 

But a representative’s unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to any man, 
or to any set of men living. These he does 
not derive from your pleasure—no, nor from 
the law and the Constitution. They are a 
trust from providence, for the abuse of which 
he is deeply answerable. Your representa- 
tive owes you, not his industry only, but 
his judgment; and he betrays, instead of 
serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion, 
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March 19 


Questionnaire—Tabulation of total Iowa grass-roots vole 


Poroentage 


Do you approve President Fisenhower's genoral foreign 
z Do you approve inviting to this country for conferences 


he 83 heada 


5. Do you ranpruve Congress authorizing the admission of a gr 
of immigrants to the United States from Hungary 
6, Do you 4 6 8 Congress authorizing the admission 
of immigrants from all countries? 

7. Do you favor requiring compliance iin a soll- bank program. to qualify 
farmers for price supports on corn? 
& Do you 1 Stricter controls on what farmers can plant on land 
diverted from SAGE COUNT si seta ASNI B AE E EN F e OAREN 

9. Do you favor requirement that acreage placed in either acreage reserve or 
conservation reserve of the soil bank should not be burvested or grazed 
under any circumstances eee cn ven e chase 
10. Do you favor a price support 7 of 70 to 90 percent for corn for the 
next 3 sea for 2 qualifying in a sofl-bank progrum m 

11. Do 8 vor reduction of Federal taxes even though it unbalances the 
a] ES Ee OCR EN OUP ADAP A fe SRP ane nae! 
When the Federal budget is balanced do you favor reduction of the 
Federal debt before reducing taxes 


16. Do you ‘favor extending eee insurance to employees of firms 
having from L to 3 persons on their payrolls? ..--i--...naon -minane 
17. Do you approve a program of Federal aid — technical assistance and 
loans and grants to communities suffering from chronic unemployment 


vate business in tnership with munici- 
‘ederal Government for the development of 
water uses in irr . control, power production, domestic and 
Industrial uses. r bg 
19. Do you favor United States membership in the Organization for Trade 
Cooperation provided it fs strictly an administrative agency without 
power to control United States tariff policies? 
Da el SeaKtive U6 Sale 008 barter of 
` tions? 
21. Do you approve a food stamp 3 under which needy persons would be 
prora certificates inka whieh to purchase surplus foods through normal 
Dove you my ss the Paton Government subsidizing Lad companies 75 
excnssive losses on insurance issued by them sgainst natural d 


Do approve increasing the maximum interest rate on VA-guaranteed 
Homie kaps to secure more private funds for home construction or pur- 


Do you favor an increase in postal rates to meet Postal Department 
Gorra and to provide better post office buildings and equipment where 
e r . EO 

Do you approve enactment of 5 laws authorizing prosecution in 
Federal courts of anyone who intimidates voters in an election for 
oe N A E T AAA ˙TTT—TTTTT—T—T—T—T—— 

2. D infant sporeves authorizing the U. 8, Department of Justice to seek an 

ction — 5 behalf of anyone who believes his civil rights are about to 

. Des Ade, 3 permitting individuals to take e that their 

3t pegi chs bave bee 5 Tae eee to the pablia do pan" 
Vn tee a tho pu o 2 

favor the return to the pau by 25 Federal Governmen' 1 8 
over the production of natural Jo. Pe SA ISS E EE e SATE ARES AN 

32. Do you approve controls by the Federal Government of rents, wages and 

ee . aa 

33. Do you fuvor examination of our 8 and our financial sys- 

tem by a commission appointed By soa t even though such 
examination may be made also by r E AEA E E TEA 

34. Do you approvo the Federal Government’: Any 
credit and lower interest rates for small business? .-._._........2..-... 

Plense check 3 of the STARS 6 items you think, Should be cut most in 
Federal spending: 

(1) Number of Fedoral em (0 7.313 


(3) 3, 877 


2.751 
(2) 6,410 
1,361 
1,721 


(3) 6, 148 


(6) Federal aid to agriculture and smali business......-.--...-..-..- 
36. Please chock 6 of the following 12 issues you think most important Dar 
(a) Government spending 
(b) Balaneing the budget... 
o Redaction of debt of Fed 
d) Tamtion žo 
è) Farm prices and policies... 
(D United States 5 5 55 trade policies. 
(z) Control of communism in America 
(h) Labor polleſes 22.2 -22.-...- 
(i) Defense and war preparedness... 
( Maintaining peace. _-..-..... 
(k) Amorican foreiga policy. 
Wenn — CCC SO AE ee Le, 


E 


The total tabulation of the house- this page and the tabulation by classifi- 
holder and women's ballots appears on cation follows on the next page. 
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Total Towa grass-roots vote by classification 


Farmer 
Yes | No 
* Do you approve President Fisenhower's penern! foreign policy? 1. 17 504 
2 you approve inviting to this country for conferences the foreign 


1 honds of status with whom we are not in agrrement: . 1. 307 583 
4 Dae to tuko 6 months training an active military duty 1, 281 627 
y 


atomic power, with the Federal Government paying part of the ex- 
& perimental und developmciitul cost? 
Do You approve Congress authorizing the admission of a greater num- 

4 ber of immigrants to thé United States from Hungary? 


7 ber of immigrants from all countries? 54 
Do you favor ruguirmg compliance with 
8. ut mara for price supports on còrn. 398 
Do you approve stricter controls on 
4 diverted from ninſor ros? „666 „„ „„ 228) 178 205 1001 401 1, 507 
vou favor requirement. that acreage placed in either acreage reserve 
Or conservation toserve of the soll bunk should not be harvested or 
10, Grazed under any circumstants : --| 983 947 213] 28| 158| 242) 234] 25 |1,22 1, 800 
Do You favor a price support program of 7) to 9) percent for eorn for the 
U. pp Next 3 years for farmers qualifying in a-soil-bank program? n- 1,448 425 334 | 156] 253 | 125 | 307 | 158 | 1,005 843 
+ Do you favor reduction of Federal taxes even though it unbulances the 
» a ate nT AL RIB GES . RBCS ROM 415 | 1,524 131 | 453 77 | 370| 106| 431 817 | 2, 400 
When tho Fedori budget ix hajuneed do you favor reduction of the 
33, Federn) debt before Wenns — E 1,307 590 373 | 202 | 320 | 128 | 335 | 190 | 2,003 | 1,056 
11. Do you approye tax reduction for smal] tusinoss?.. 2.2. 1,411 419 465-) 100 | 24| 117 | 361 | 135 | 2,530 0¹9 
Do you favor Federal assistance for u schoal building program uncompli- 
15. fated with integration problems to aid children of all Tacos? e- 1, 442 421 404 67 | 304) 136 | 304 | 126 | 2,031 605 
Do you favor requiring . of pension and welfare funds of labor 0 
i. unions and disclosure of financial transactions involving them? 1,628 134 65 17 | 434 16 | 49% 24 | 2,816 231 
X Do yon favor extending unemployment insurance to employees of firms 
17 Do dan from 1 to 3 persons on their PN TOI T 904] 748 22 304| 241 102] 353 j 154 | 1,981 | 1,072 


loans und grants to communities suffering from chronic unemploy- 

18. A m T r A AREE TE EA E EAEE es ees 920 736 
Do you approve including private business In partnership with munio 
ipalities, States and the Federal Government for the development 
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Tree Banks for the Northeast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a most interesting 
article titled Tree Banks for the North- 
east,” from the February 2 issue of 
American Agriculturist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tree BANKS FOR THE NORTHEAST 
(By Edmund Northrup Moot) 

The late Ray Pollard, one of the first New 
York State county agents, was always exhort- 
ing farmers to plant trees, something which 
Schoharie County, N. X., farmers had never 
heard abouts 

In the years following World War I Ray's 
appeal for planting demonstrations stimu- 
lated my teen-age interest in growing trees, 
especially after taking a course in botany 
under Professor Needham at Cornell. 

Without consulting dad or granddad, the 
seventh and eighth generations on two Scho- 
harie County hill farms (one of which was 
settled in 1819), I wrote Mr. Pollard and re- 


celved approval for a demonstration to in- 


clude 5,000 red pine and 3,000 white pine. 
Mr. Pollard would bring the trees up the old 
hill in his Model T when planting time rolled 
around, My job was to convince a highly 
provincial parent and grandparent that we 
should plant trees on those old hillsides, 

Granddad would epend lots of time telling 
me how he, as a boy, helped get out those 
big virgin hemlocks for the old immense 
barn. There were two so-called 32 foot 
swing beams in that barn, hewn from oak, 
and measuring 18 inches on one side and 24 
inches on the other. That barn raisin’ 
story could fill a book by itself. 

Well) the entire Christmas vacation be- 
tween the 1919 and 1920 college terms was 
spent in discussing what I had done in agree- 
ing to a tree planting demonstration on the 
old farm. Mom, who was 80 on February 2, 
always inspired such new ideas. Dad, re- 
cently deceased, never actively opposed; how- 
ever, he had to be guided by his aging 
father's wishes. 

Granddad was very deaf and there were 
no hearing aids in those days. Each family 
lived in its half of the old 17-room hop 
picking house. I ate many of my vacation 
meals with granddad and grandma where I 
could yell at granddad and try to explain 
why it was a good idea. He never said no, 
but he laughed and laughed and would turn 
to grandma and said so often: “Jane, do you 
think they will ever grow?” 

Twenty years later (he lived to be 92) he, 
dad and I walked through the trees which 
were all over 20 feet high, Tears came in his 
eyes. He never said much. He did, however, 
turn to me and almost whisper, They are 
nice,” That was all the return I needed. 

We used every tool under the sun to plant 
those trees. The farm work was nearly all 
done by hand, anyhow. The rows were 
planted just as straight as a modern concrete 
highway. Mr. Pollard put up a well painted 
large wooden sign marking the original dem- 
onstration. 

Three of us planted the 8,000 trees during 
the vacation, working 11 hours my last day 
home. We carried water in pails to put in 
each tree hole made either by a round pointed 
shovel or a hoe. We had no mattock. The 
percent of growth of the original planting 
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and the following 5 years of smaller plant- 
ings has been fantastic. Several forestry men 
have checked the planting and figured over 
90 percent grew. 1 

On January 22, 1956, I spent several hours 
going all over the large planting. Memories 
clouded most of my intended close inspection 
of all the trees. Unfortunately I do not have 
title to this land but I can still enjoy the 
trees on that old farm and now have many 
acres in another area, in the same town, 
where I can follow some of my eccentric 
forestry practices. 

Only recently I have had much fun in log- 
ging 75 big logs with a good neighbor's in- 
terest and his $25 doodlebug. No horses to 
break legs or fall over big logs, break harness 
or even run away in the woods as they did 
when I was a kid. The neighbor takes all the 
top and limb wood for hauling the logs to a 
suitable logway. This keeps the woode good 
and clean. The logs are taken by truck to the 
large cooperative mill near Cooperstown, 
N. V., where I can then go, with my little 
car trailer, and get lumber as I need it. 

You may be interested in some observa- 
tions made as I walked arotind among the 
three types of conifers—white pine, red pine, 
and Norway spruce. The white pine have 
suffered most from weeyil, sleet storms, and 
the high velocity of winds whipping upstate 
New York from the tails of vicious so-called 
“women” hurricanes. The red pine has ex- 
ceeded in health, growth, and cathedral-like 
appearance up until the last few years. The 
500 Norway spruce, which Dad and I planted 
in 1922 in a hollow box system,’ are now 
ahead in height. We watched them every 
year for many years and wondered when 
they would start growing. 

A 1-acre field left in the center of the 
hollow block planting of spruce is a fantas-_ 
tic natural cathedral. A few of those tall 
Stately spruces have cone covered crowns. 

But the interesting fact is that I could not 
find a single natural seeded spruce. Both 
the red pine and white pine have large nat- 
ural seeded areas. The red pine second 
growth trees, very rugged and clean appear- 
ing, are all growing on the left side of the 
plantings away from the strong winter hill 
winds. 

The white pine, natural seedlings are all 
over, hit and miss in every direction and 
not too healthy in appearance. Wind burn, 
weevil, and water shortage signs are preva- 
lent among these young white pine. I, per- 
sonally, have stopped planting white pine in 
recent years, 

The spruce are far out ahead in provid- 
ing protective ground cover for all small 
birds and other types of game. The red pine 
haye little lower branch cover while the 
white pine are rather open and unpro ive 
for security of small life. The area planted 


‘to spruce has a deep protected snow cover 


Uteraly dotted with all types of small game 
tracks. 

Deer have bedded down many times in the 
red-pine plantings, It seems that all wiid- 
life sets up its Own protective system once 
we give them the security of having that 
protection, Several bluejays were very angry 
or disturbed to see me walking around among 
the young trees. 

There is à rather pathetic side to this tree- 
planting saga. There are just two reforested 
areas in the neighborhood. A woman doc- 
tor, who inherited afew acres directly across 
the valley, has planted several thousand over 
the years. She is now deceased. Both plant- 
ings stand out like large green signs on both 
sides of the valley for thousands of tourists 
to observe each year. 

Meanwhile fly-by-night loggers, chain-saw 
hot rodders, and debt-ridden farmers are cut- 
ting timber even as low as 6 to 8 inches in 
diameter, Rising prices of pulp cordage and 
expanding building requirements cause 
“slap-happy” logging methods. Sometimes 
even a nonagricultural hillside, protecting 
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a much-needed water supply, 18 completely 
denuded. This process destroys gro 
cover, shrinks game-refuge areas, and allows 
worthless scrub growth. 

The entire problem boils down to one 
pertinent question, “How can the sm 
farmer be induced to set up a yearly tree- 
planting program?” The national theme, in 
all agricultural circles, centers on two words 
“soil bank.“ ‘Trees do a masterful job 
producing excellent soll. Our old family 
farm was settled in 1819. The first ancestor 
was, I guess, a Palatine refugee, a good fid- 
dler, and an accomplished pioneer crattsman. 
He burned large piles of hardwood trees to 
produce charcoal which brought in the first 
real money on the old farm. 

The main purpose of cutting the virgin 
stand of all kinds of timber was to hew out 
crop-producing areas and pasture, Rall 
fences and small hand- erected barns plus the 
old log cabin house used up some of 
timber. 

What better cover for idle land could be 
selected for the-Northeast than a tree b 
cover? My only male descendent is a young 
“full of fire” grandson of 4 years, the young 
est of my daughter's two children. As the 
years tick along very close to threescore, MY 
one silent prayer is that we can inspire the 
lad to appreciate the young forest and hope 
there will be suitable homegrown logs 
produce timber for two homes when he 
his sister grow up and get married. It is th? 
only wealth I can ever expect to pass along. 

I have placed a small marble marker neat 
the little rustic cabin in the large wi 
where our small family has many happy in- 
expensive times together. This marker bears 
my father’s name (deceased in January 1955) 
and is a dedication to him and seven gen“ 
erations before him who were paupers 
England after being shipped out of the Pala- 
tinate area of Germany during the religious 
struggles following the Reformation. They 
gave me a desire to work with my hands. 

The trees provide frequent rest under 
which to contemplate, wonder, and deepl¥ 
respect the divine force behind everything 
we enjoy most in this hurried life, 


Increase in Labor Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Predicts Big Boom in Labor 
Force,” which was published in the Gary 
Post-Tribune of March 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor” 
as follows: 

Prepicts Bic Boom IN LABOR Force 

Tucson, Artz.—Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell predicted Saturday that the Na- 
tion will have a labor force of 79 million WY 
1965. That would be an increase of 10 mil- 
lion in 8 years. z 

He said there is a growing shortage of 
skilled, technical, and professional manpow- 
er throughout the Nation. The shortage will 
become more acute, Mitchell said, unless ed- 
ucational training and employment oppor 
tunities are modernized and equalized for 
all workers, 

/ In a speech before the third Arizona state- 
wide industrial development workshop at the 
University of Arizona, Mitchell said: 
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“The economy must grow enough by 1965 

Provide $560 billion in goods and services 
for a population exceeding 193 million. 

“What we have already seen of industry's 
hunger for akilled workers is a powerful clue 
that we may be confronted in 1965 with a 
Painful shortage of capable people.” 


Sound Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the ac- 
tion of the Nevada Republican State 
Central Committee announcing a plat- 
form of sound money, protection of the 
Workingmen's jobs and investors’ money, 
and for States rights, has attracted wide 
attention from both Republican and 

ocratic publications. 

The Longview (Tex.) Sunday News- 
Journal of March 17, 1957, published a 
Very interesting editorial in support of 
the Nevada party actions. 

e same Sunday edition included a 
SPecial dispatch by George Rothwell 
Brown and also reprinted supporting edi- 
torials which had been published orig- 
mally in four Nevada newspapers, 
Namely,, the Nevada State Journal, of 
Reno; the Elko Daily Free Press; the Ely 
Daily Times; and the Las Vegas Review 
Journal. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
editorials and article be printed in the 

of the RECORD. 

ere being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Longview (Tex) Sunday News- 
Journal of March 17, 1957] 
Nevapans ASKING ror HONEST DOLLAR 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 

ASHINGTON It is a curious fact that al- 
though the Eisenhower administration has 
deplored the tendencies in this country to- 

working for inflation, nobody in the 
ment has even so much as mentioned 

the one sure cure for it. 
un untton in the last analysis springs from 

unholy union of a printing press and a 

ot paper. If the Government really 
Wants to stop inflation and prevent its fur- 
Sd disastrous spread it will have to go 
to the honest little dollar—the gold 
iendara which F. D, Roosevelt repudiated 
frightful violation of his most solemn 

paign pledges in 1922, 

(Nore.—United States Senator Gronck W. 
Matowe, of Nevada, is the inspiration and 
ki force behind the plea for return to 

honest dollar and an end to sky-high 
edi and inflationary free spending. For 

torials on Senator Matonr’s position and 

general subject, Foundations of Our 

F Teedom and Progress,” and the popular re- 

’Ponse his stand is being accorded by the 
People, see below.) 

Now the metal minded State of Nevada has 
ved a question of recent times all but 
eard of in Washington. 

we Republican State Central Committee 

Nevada has come up with three recom- 
eendations of policies based on principles 

in the United States Constitution. 

First, it expresses the opinion that the 
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Republican Party must advocate a free mar- 
ket for gold, with removal of all restrictions 
upon its purchase, sale, and ownership. 

Coupled with this ls a recommendation for 
a return to the hard money standard, gold 
and silver certificates redeemable in those 
precious metals. 

It is more than an economic absurdity, it 
is an economic sin, that American gold 
mines should be shut down, idle and unpro- 
ductive, while Communist Russia reaps. the 
benefit of a world gold market from which 
American gold at only $35 is excluded, That 
price, fixed by law, has paralyzed the Ameri- 
can gold mining industry. 

Nevada Republicans also urge that the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act be permitted 
to expire next year. Under this law the 
tariffmaking power was transferred by Con- 
gress to the President, and by him relegated 
to obscure bureaucrats in the State Depart- 
ment. 

The administration wants to extend State 
Department authority still further by legal- 
izing GATT through the establishment of an 
international trade organization. 

Nevada also suggests that the Republican 
Party rally to the support of State rights. 

Commenting on this forward-looking 
stand taken by the Republican central com- 
mittee, Senator Matone told the Senate the 
other day that Nevada is the first State to 
reaffirm the principles of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Lincoln in 24 years, 

“Since 1933," said Senator MALONE, “infia- 
tion has been encouraged, so that Congress 
can appropriate any amount of money for 
any purpose at any time, including billions 
of dollars to European and Asiatic countries, 
and can have the money printed without 
regard to its ultimate value. 

“Under the free-trade policy of sending 
billions of dollars to Europe and Asia, more 
than $30 billion of American capital has gone 
abroad to operate plants with cheap labor 
and to ship the products to the United States 
to compete with our own labor and invest- 
ments.“ 

‘This word from Nevada sounds almost like 
a voice crying in the wilderness, but it isn't. 
Evidence piles up in congressional mail from 
back home every day that national public 
opinion strongly supports the point of view 
of Nevada and her senior Senator. 

Runaway Government spending is prop- 
erly spotted as the prime cause of inflation. 


[From the Longview (Tex.) Sunday News- 
Journal of March 17, 1957 
FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FREEDOM AND PROGRESS 

Constitutional government, based upon 
our traditional American principles, is sound 
and safe government. It is most refreshing, 
therefore, to note the encouraging response 
that comes to Senator GEORGE W. MALONE on 
his fortright call for a return to constitu- 
tional government and restoration of those 
basic principles upon which American free- 
dom was founded and our strength and pros- 
perity developed. 

Senator Matonge, Nevada Republican and 
g professional engineer, for some years now 
has been a lone voice crying in the wilder- 
ness of party politics and Federal Govern- 
ment councils in Washington against pour- 
ing out the economic lifeblood of our Nation 
in the form of billions upon billions of dol- 
lars of subsidy money from the Federal 
Treasury to foreign countries, 

Recently, the Senator more strongly than 
ever had advocated a return to the Constitu- 
tion in the regulation of foreign trade and 
the national economy, ending of the ruinous 
free-trade policies which are enabling for- 
eign sweatshop labor factories to compete in 
the American market and endangering our 
workingmen's jobs and investors’ money, and 
return to our traditional gold standard which 
would do away with the funny-money re- 
gime and the ruinous inflation that has been 
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riding high, wide, and handsome for the past 
24 years. 

The note of popular concern and public 
response which Senator MALONE’s vigorous 
advocacy of these policies has aroused in his 
own State and elsewhere across the Nation 
is perhaps best illustrated by three editorials 
from prominent Nevada newspapers. Re- 
publican and Democratic newspapers alike 
carried editorials and feature news articles 
explaining their Senator's position and com- 
plimenting him for his bold stand. 

The editorials carried in Nevada Demo- 
cratic newspapers, however, are most signifi- 
cant and revealing in their content. Because 
of their unusual significance and bearing 
upon current national policy, we are repro- 
ducing two of them and one from a Republi- 
can newspaper in the following order, and 
we will comment further at the end of the 
third one. 


[From the Longview (Tex.) Sunday News- 
Journal of March 17, 1957] 


REPUBLICANS Ser THE STAGE 


(Editorial from the Nevada State Journal 
of Reno, Paul Leonard, editor; and from the 
Elko Daily Free Press, Chris Sheerin, editor; 
both of which are leading Democratic news- 
papers.) 

Taking almost a directly opposite stand to 
the rubberstamp attitude which dominated 
the party in the recent campaign, the Repub- 
lican State central committee, meeting in 
Fallon on Saturday adopted a resolution ad- 
vocating States rights, a return to the free 
market for gold and hard-money standards,. 
and the resuming by Congress of the regula- 
tion of the tariff and foreign commerce. 

Long will it be remembered in the political 
annals of Nevada that the Republican State 
central committee and the candidates for 
the Senate and House repeated time and time 
again that whatever President Elsenhower 
wanted they would favor. 

No one ever before in Nevada’s history ever 
agreed to surrender congressional rights to 
the executive branch of the Government in 
advance of an election. It did not happen 
in the Roosevelt era when the pressure from 
the White House was terrific. 

The rubberstamp attitude gained very 
little support for the Republican contenders 
and left the party leaders out on a limb. 

Senator GEORGE Marone, who has never 
been a rubberstamp, told Republican leaders 
and candidates during the campaign that 
they were on the wrong track but MALONE 
was relegated to the sidelines in the cam- 
paign and did not seem to care very much, 

He dominated the meeting at Fallon on 
Saturday. It was called at his request and 
the Republican Party, represented by its 
executive committee, went on record favor- 
ing the Malone policies. The resolutions 
adopted by the Republicans could have been 
adopted by Nevada Democrats not many 
years ago with a few changes. 

Senator Marlon set the stage at the Fallon 
meeting for his 1958 reelection campaign 
and it behooves the Nevada Democrats to 
take a good look at what the Republican 
leaders did to help him. 

The statement of policy set forth In the 
resolutions will appeal to most Nevada peo- 
ple, Democrats and Republicans, and if the 
Republicans go into the 1958 campaign on 
that basis and in the meantime straighten 
out some of their internal troubles the Dem- 
ocrats had better come up with something 
substantial for campaign material. The Re- 
publican rubberstamp policy was tossed into 
the discard at the Fallon meeting. 

The resolution adopted by the Republi- 
cans is important in Nevada's political arena 
and it is as follows: 

“The Republican Party of the State of 
Nevada strongly advocates the return to 
constitutional government by adopting the 
following principles which have been the 
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basic tenets of the Republican Party since 
its inception more than 100 years ago. 

“We believe the Republican Party must 
advocate a free market for gold, with re- 
moval of all restrictions upon its purchase, 
sale, and ownership, and a return to the 
traditional hard-money standard using gold 
and silver certificates redeemable in the re- 
spective metals. 3 

“We believe the Republican Party must 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
resume its constitutional responsibility of 
regulating foreign commerce through the ad~- 
justment of duties, imports, and excises, 
through its agent, the Tarif Commission, 
and allow the so-called Reciprocal Trade Act, 
which transferred such responsibility to the 
President, to expire in 1958. 

“We believe the Republican Party should 
urge Congress to respect the rights of the 
individual States in all those matters which 
have been historically matters of State con- 
cern.” 


— 


[From the Longview (Tex) Sunday News- 
Journal of March 17, 1957} 


BATTLE BY MALONE 


(Editorial from the Ely Daily Times, Dar- 
win Lambert, editor; a leading Nevada Demo- 
cratic newspaper.) 

Senator MALONE has certain ideas for the 
benefit of Nevada—and of the country as a 
whole in the long run. He has taiked these 
ideas for 10 years, some of them even longer, 
before he was a Senator. As far as we can 
find out nobody in Nevada has put up a very 
strong case against them, but most of us have 
shrugged our shoulders and said they might 
be good for Nevada but are contrary to Fed- 
eral policy; therefore, we can’t do anything 
about them. 

So we have smiled good naturedly at the 
Senator and let him go on talking, while his 
message goes in one ear and out the other. 
‘This has not been good. If our senior Sen- 
ator’s ideas are contrary to our ideas, then we 
should talk them over with him and see that 
his ideas are changed. If, on the other hand, 
his ideas are right, then we should listen 
carefully enough to understand them and 
give him wholehearted support in putting 
them across. 

Surely, now, the time to resolve this ridicu- 
Tous situation has arrived. In December the 
Nevada Republican executive committee 
backed the Senator in reafirming what were 
called the three fundamental principles on 
which the Republican Party was based— 
sound money, protection of workingmen's 
jobs and investors’ money, and States’ 
rights—and now the Senator Is drafting leg- 
islation on these subjects for introduction 
in Congress. 

The Senator is a Republican. Most Ne- 
vadans are Democrats, as is the editor of this 
newspaper, but this has little to do with the 
situation. Surely. we are Nevadans and 
Americans first, and if the policies advocated 
are good for Nevada and America, they de- 
serve our support. 

A sound money policy is urged, including a 
free market for gold and return to the hard 
money standard, with gold and silver coins 
and gold and silver certificates. This policy 
would almost certainly be good for Nevada, 
and we suspect it would be good for the en- 
tire country. If not, let someone come for- 
ward and tell why. Let's not just shrug our 
shoulders and ignore the situations. 

A policy of protecting workingmen’s jobs 
and investors’ money by means of a tarif— 
as provided in article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution—is urged. It is proposed that 
duties be paid by foreign nations to make up 
the difference between wage standards and 
general cost of doing business here and in the 
chief competing countries on each product. 
Surely, this would be good for the mining 
and livestock industries of Nevada, without 
hurting other industries in the State, and, 
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we suspect, without hurting the country as a 
whole. If this belief is wrong, for goodness 
sake let someone come forward and tell why. 
Let's not just shrug our shoulders and say 
nothing can be done, The steady encroach- 
ment of centralized government in Wash- 
ington on the rights of the States is op- 
posed. Right now the Federal Government is 
collecting around $100 million a year in 
taxes in the State of Nevada, then giving a 
Small part of this amount back to us under 
certain terms and conditions to which we 
must kow-tow. The Federal Government is 
taking us over, for the taxes collected here by 
Uncle Sam are far in excess of those we col- 
lect for government, within our own State. 
If this trend should not be reversed, for the 
the benefit of Nevada and the Nation, let 
someone come forward and tell why. And if 
they do not come forward, let's pitch in and 
work to strengthen States rights before it 
is too late. 

We know these ideas are contrary to some 
trends. We know there are arguments 
against them, and we suspect that those 
arguments are arguments against Nevada 
and against free enterprise. We know it 
is being said now that tariffs must be still 
further relaxed, to bulld up other countries in 
the fight against communism, but we 
suspect that we are involved in a frenzy with 
littie reason, and that American methods of 
building up other countries should be re- 
examined in the light of reason and logic— 
not entirely because they result in weaken- 
in Nevada but also because they seem to 
represent not a strengthening but a weaken- 
ing of those other countries in the long view. 
Those countries must be strengthened from 
the ground up, not from the top, lest they 
collapse from topheaviness. 

We haven't time or space to explore all the 
factors involved in one editorial. What we 
are calling for is serlous consideration of the 
ideas advanced, serlous discussion through- 
out Nevada, and then full support for the 
principles that are found to be good. Let's 
quit spinning our wheels, Down with the 
weak idea of rubberstamping anything the 
Federal administration advocates. After all, 
Nevada is part of the United States too. 
[From the Longview (Tex.) Sunday News- 

Journal of March 17, 1957] 


GOP Purce 
(Editorial from the Las Vegas Review Jour- 


nal, John Cahlan, publisher; a leading Ne- 
vada Republican newspaper.) 


Citizens of Nevada who are interested in 
politics should keep their eyes peeled on the 
Washington scene, because history is about 
to repeat itself. There is a desperate strug- 
gle developing in the Republican Party, 
much the same as came in the Democratic 
Party about 15 years ago and, now as then, 
a Nevada Senator is right in the middle. 

This time it is United States Senator 
GEORGE MALONE, a rather outspoken critic of 
many of the Republican policies and the man 
who intends to introduce bills into the Sen- 
ate to point up the GOP administration! 
failures. Fifteen years ago it was United 
States Senator Pat McCarran who battled 
the liberals in the Democratic Party, and 
found himself placed on the purge list by 
President F. D. Roosevelt. 

The liberals of the GOP are laying plans to 
gain control of the party during the next 2 
years and, marked on their lists as must 
go are Senators JOHN Bricker, of Ohio; 
WILLIAM JENNER, of Indiana; Barry GOLD- 
water, of Arizona; JOSEPH MCCARTHY, of Wis- 
consin; and MALONE. 

If a close look at the record Is taken, it will 
be found that these men are far from being 
rubber stamps as the liberals demand of their 
cohorts. These men frequently are singled 
out as men who should not occupy seats in 
the United States Senate. However, their 
home States continue to vote them into 
office because they belleve the men are doing 
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a good job for their constituents and do not 
care what the Republican Party thinks about 
them. 

It is a strange thing about the citizens of 
Nevada that they brook no interference in 
their politics by the upper echelons of either 
party. That has been demonstrated time 
and again during elections and both parties 
have steered away from bringing in outsiders 
during election campaigns to tell them how 
to yote. 

During the McCarran purge, every effort 
‘was made to sidetrack the Senator at the 
polls but, when the votes were counted, Me- 
Carran was elected by larger majorities than 
before. 

The same thing happened when Thomas 
Mechling ran for the United States Senate 
against MALONE. The people of Nevada be- 
lieved that Mechling was an outlander, sent 
in by adverse interests, to take over the 
politics of the State. 

The Republicans, if they don't know it 
now, will be convinced, the same as the 
Democrats were 15 years ago, that Nevada 
voters are a pioneer breed of citizens. They 
like their Senators to express themselves 
and steer clear from the rubberstamp la 

No matter what anyone thinks of United 
States Senator GEORGE W. Ma.one, he can- 
not be tabbed with going along just for the 
sake of partisan politics. He is a wild mav- 
erick, who believes he represents the people 
of Nevada rather than the Republican Party: 
and doesn't care what his party thinks 80 
long as he pleases the voters who elect 
him to office, 

If the purgers have laid their plans on 
getting rid of MALONE, then they had 
keep it a secret, because any attempt to 
influence the voters of Nevada through such 
action will backfire, just as it did in the 
case of the late Senator Pat McCarran: 
[From the Longview (Tex) Sunday News- 

Journal of March 17, 1957 


THREE PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM 


We want to go on record as 100 
percent in favor of Senator Malone's position 
calling for a return to a sound money policy: 
protection ot the Workingman's job and in- 
vestor’s money, and recognition of Sta 
rights. 

These three principies, enunciated by th® 
Republican Party 100 years ago. are founds- 
tion stones of the Constitution and as such 
are the basis of our individual freedom and 
the springboard from whence arises our na- 
tional strength and prosperity. 

The first of these three great principles 13 
a sound money policy. This kind of a policy 
was in effect when America had its gr 
basic growth and expansion. It includes 3 
free market for gold, with removal of all re- 
striction’ upon its purchase, sale, and ow?” 
ership, and a return to our traditional firm 
money standard, using gold and silver cer- 
tificates redeemable in these metals. As long 
as big government can control and depreci- 
ate the value of our money through inflation 
to meet its free-spending and give-away pro- 
grams, there can be no sound basis for sav. 
and investing, nor any assurance that the 
workingman's wages will buy reasonable 
value in merchandise and services, Progress 
and prosperity thus eventually must bog 
down and fail. 

The second of these principles calls upon 
Congress to resume its constitutional re- 
sponsibility of regulating foreign commerc® 
through the adjustment of duties, impor! 
and excises, through the Tariff Commission. 
which is an agent of the Congress, and to 
let expire in 1958 the so-called Reciprocal 
Trade Act which transferred this responsi- 
bility to the President, who then delega 


it to the State Department where it haz 


become little more than an instrument 

foreign meddling and give-aways. = 
The third principle would require the 

Congress to respect the rights of the indi- 
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¥idual States in all those matters which 

have been historically matters of State con- 

Sern. This ts fully in line with the Consti- 

tution which specifically declares that all 
ts not transferred to the Federal Gov- 

ernment by the Constitution nor prohibited 

by it to the States are reserved to the States 
to the people.” 

It has been no accident that the people 
Of this Nation now are free people, and that 
u free people they have been able to plan 

work and produce and sell in our own 
ket so that we have developed the strong- 
Nation in the world and the highest liv- 
Standard of all time. The underlying 
Cipies which have permitted such prog- 
had to be just and right. 

These great fundamental principles of 
freedom and justice and sound economics 
have not been repealed, although they have 

pushed into the discard in recent years 
by a “tax and spend and tax“ wild-money 

Wosophy, a “buy friends by the dollar“ 

lomacy, and a denial of individual and 
States rights by a mushrooming Washington 

ucrucy—all of which is bleeding the 
Nation of Its economic lifeblood, robbing the 
kingman of his wages through exhorbi- 

tn t taxes, and taking away his job and the 

Vestor’s capital by a free dumping of for- 

-made goods in America. 

These principles, since they are constitu- 

tonal and fundamental, have been in bad 
te in Washington. It is quite natural 
‘hat in calling for a new recognition and 
etlee of them in the Federal Government, 
tor MALone has been as a lone voice 

g in the wilderness. 
the’ is now a most encouraging sign to find 
to leading newspapers of Nevada, including 
th Republican and Democratic papers, 
toning out in strong support of the Sena- 

s stand, It can only be a reflection of 

© Way more and more people in Nevada 
ate thinking today. 

We commend you, Senator Matrox, for 

bold stand. And we commend your 

tion, and a restudy of the principles 

h you have cited, to all public officials 

hig here and to every citizen who prizes 

freedom, is proud of his heritage, and 

Wants to protect and preserve his rights and 
Privileges, 


The Enemy at His Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
N THe SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


ant. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
Ould like unanimous consent to have 
minted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
N editorial from the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
hee Press, The editorial was written 
í my old friend, and a distinguished 
is analist, Mr. Arthur V. Burrowes. It 
frien efect, a review of a new book by a 
nd of many in this Chamber. The 
wok Js entitled “The Enemy at His 
k.“ and it is by Mrs. Constantine 
sown. I have not yet had the oppor- 
ty to read the book, but certainly the 
estimate of it by Mr. Burrowes most 
alone commends it to the attention of 
thoughtful readers. 
w ere being no objection, the review 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


No man dare make a study of the Interna- 
tional situation in this midcentury before 
the year 2000 without reading a book just 
published. It is The Enemy at His Back. 
It is by Elizabeth Churchill Brown, wife of 
Constantine Brown, syndicated columnist. 
It is frankly the clearest and most factual 
expose of Communist influence on American 
foreign policies we have read inside one 
cover. 

This book is recommended for every public 
library, every high school in America, for 
every newspaper office that pretends to treat 
editorially of the international situation. 
And not least by every Member of the Con- 
gress. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer, retired, de- 
clares that it should be required reading by 
every American in Government service. 
With that thought we agree. 

A House chairman on un-American activi- 
ties has declared that Liz! Brown, as she 
so graciously autographs this book to this 
desk, has done what few writers have been 
able todo. She has brought “the most dan- 
gerous enemy of our country" to be shown 
what it is, “the enemy at our back,” and 
that is the hidden Communist. Here is a 
most amazing, almost unbelievable recital of 
how Communist strategy Influences United 
States policies. 

This is not an anti-Roosevelt book. It is 
not an anti-Truman book. It is coldly docu- 
mented page by page with marginal nota- 
tions, not footnotes, And there are pages 
that President Dwight D. Eisenhower bim- 
self will not be too happy to read. For this 
book indicates rather strongly that there 
are men in high place close to Mr. Eisen- 
hower who this very day are dupes of out 
and out Communists or of fellow travelers. 

Here are some of the highlights we hope 
you catch as soon as Librarian Sexton can 
get the book on the shelves of each of our 
three public libraries. (He has already or- 
dered the book for each library.) Early in 
the book you read of a secret meeting that 
took place in Tokyo, June 29, 1944, between 
a Mr. Kase, Prince Takamatsu and Shige- 
mitsu. The younger brother of the emperor 
told Shigemitsu that after Saipan fell it 
would be highly advisable to end the war 
without delay. Then is shown the ev mind 
of Red Russia duping United States foreign 
policy to prolong the war. Chiang Kal-shek 
showed General Wedemeyer two notes from 
the Japanese emperor, in the winter of 1944- 
45, in which favorable terms to the Na- 
tional Chinese Government were provided. 

When you get your hands on the book 


turn to page 49 and read where Admiral 


Leahy was warned at Yalta by a security 
officer not to mention high level secrets in 
the presence of Alger Hiss. And in the face 
of that remember what Harry S. Tru- 
man said just the other day, that this Red 
business was a red herring. We gently sug- 
gest Mr. Truman read “Liz” Brown's able 
book without delay. 

The whole tenor of the book is that Russia 
too strongly influenced our foreign policy 
and dragged the war with Japan out until 
August of 1945. On page 63 of this book you 
will read that a highly strategic service of the 
United States reported that by January of 
1945 Japan was in fact a defeated nation.” 
And yet at Yalta Joe Stalin was playing his 
cards like the man with the ace in the hole 
and Mr. Churchill and Mr. Rooseveit were 
the come-on boys. 

On page 64 of this book you will read in 
the words of Mrs. Constantine Brown that 
“instead of persuading Japan to accept de- 
feat, Roosevelt was persuaded that he must 
buy Russian help to defeat an already de- 
feated foe.” And then she adds The price 
was high in blood, treasure, honor and in 
peace itself.” On page 146 the author quotes 
Admiral Leahy that he has never once seen 
nor heard of the military intelligence report 
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on the Chinese Communists until he read the 
3 of this book The Enemy at His 
ack. 

We have said there are lines of this book 
the President himself will be unhappy to 
read. Not in his own behavior. But in 
permitting some men to get too close to 
him. You will find the names in the book. 
Let this be said for General Eisenhower and 
we quote from page 155 of this book that 
General Eisenhower warned Truman at Pots- 
dam not to make any concessions to get the 
Russians into the Far Eastern War. And 
then Mrs. Brown adds “Forrestal says 50 
divisions could not keep the Russians out.” 

Perhaps most controversial, and yet some- 
thing that will be argued long after Mr. Tru- 
man is dead, is the question of dropping the 
bomb on Japanese cities. Mrs. Brown said 
it was unnecessary. We as Americans were 
confused by Russia pretending how hard 
Japan would be to defeat and how greatly we 
needed Russian help. On page 180 Mrs. 
Brown comments on the unanimous recom- 
mendation of 71 scientists against the use 
of that atomic bomb to be dropped on civil- 
ians in two cities of Japan and how Mr. 
Truman ignored that recommendation. 

Read the book. Some of your favorite 
statesmen may be hit. The publishers are 
The Bookmailer, something unique in pub- 
lishing, It is a bookstore by mail to all 48 
States and 109 foreign countries. It is at 
Box 101, Murray Hill Station, New York 16, 
N. Y. Forewords to the book are from Sena- 
tor WILLIAM F. Know ann, of California, and 
Whittaker Chambers, ex-Communist, whose 
own Witness has been widely read. 


Nomination of John S. Hastings to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 


EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
‘Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Indianapolis News of March 
16, 1957, commenting upon the excellent 
appointment made by President Eisen- 
hower in nominating John S. Hastings to 
membership on the United States circuit 
court of appeals at Chicago. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial on the same subject which 
was published in the Indianapolis Star 
of March 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Indianapolis News of March 16, 
1957] 
AN EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT 

There will be widespread approval of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s nomination of John 8. 
Hastings, native son of Washington, Ind., as 
a judge of the United States circuit court 
of appeals at Chicago, 

Mr. Hastings, who is known as Jack to a 
host of friends and acquaintances, has the 
qualifications that make him eminently 
fitted for this important post in the Federal 
judiciary. 

He is a member of a pioneer, distinguished 
Daviess County familly and is thoroughly 
steeped in traditionel American principles. 


` 
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The law firm of which he Is a senior member 
is widely and fayorably known in the Mid- 
west and Mr. Hastings has given an addi- 
tional luster to its reputation. He has been 
a member of the Indiana University board 
of trustees since 1936 and board president 
since 1950. 

In many other ways Mr. Hastings has dem- 
onstrated that he can meet the exacting re- 
quirements of a good Federal judge. 

We congratulate Jack Hastings on the high 
honor accorded him and President Elsen- 
hower on his good Judgment in making the 
nomination. 

[From the Indianapolis. Star of March 17, 
1957 


A Goon APPOINTMENT 


President Eisenhower is to be commended 
for the nomination of John S. Hastings, of 
Washington, Ind., to the Federal court of 
appeals. It is the best appointment the 
President could have made, holding faith- 
fully to the principle of choosing high-rank- 
ing Federal jurists for ability and integrity, 
not out of political expediency. 

The 59-year-old Hoosier has demonstrated 
his qualifications ably in winning an out- 
standing reputation among Indiana attor- 
neys in serving as a trustee of Indiana Uni- 
versity and in otherwise devoting himself 
to public service. His elevation to the Fed- 
eral bench will strengthen that judiciary arm 
considerably. 

By temperatment, training, and experience, 
Hastings is remarkably suited to his new 
position. We believe he will make a great 


judge. 


Promotion of Scientific Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there recently appeared in the Sioux 
Falls Daily Argus-Leader an excellent 
editorial referring to a bill introduced by 
our colleague the junior Senator from 
Florida Mr. SMATHERS]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Goop PLAN To Am Scrence STUDY 


A proposal that deserves favorable consid- 
eration in Congress is the one advanced by 
Senator GEORGE A. SMATHERS, of Florida, to 
promote scientific education. 28 

Senator SMATHERS would use a part of the 
proceeds obtained under the provisions of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act “for scientific 
scholarships and fellowships for children of 
veterans,” 

The funds involved are those obtained 
from the wartime confiscation of enemy 
property. There are claims of various 
amounts against these but Senator SMATHERS 
believes that at least $100 million could be 
made available for the scholarships and pro- 
duce a return of about $3 million a year for 
the purpose he has in mind, 

Under the terms of the proposal made by 
the Florida Senator, scholarships would be 
determined on a basis of ability with a broad 
distribution throughout the United States. 

There is much merit in this suggestion. 
Scientific education has been lagging in the 
United States and Russia today is devoting 
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much more attention to this type of educa- 
tion than this country. Unless we do some- 
thing about it, we could find ourselves seri- 
ously handicapped in future years because 
of inadequate training in fields that are im- 
portant to our security and well-being. 

A question might arise, however, in respect 
to the limitation of the scholarships to chil- 
dren of war veterans. Perhaps it should be 
broadened to make eligible all children, 

But, nevertheless, the general idea is an 
excellent one and it is to be hoped that Con- 
gress approves it. 


Visit to Refugee Encampments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Oregonian of Portland of 
March 12, 1957, entitled “Mrs, Rene 
Bozarth Visits Refugee Encampments.” 
This article describes the unselfish and 
humanitarian trip to Europe of Mrs. Alla 
Bozarth, wife of the pastor of St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church in Gresham, Oreg. 
Mrs. Bozarth, who is herself a refugee 
from Communist tyranny in Russia, has 
a special interest in the plight and prob- 
lems of men and women who have flied 
from Soviet depotism in a later genera- 
tion. She is also a talented writer in 
her own right. 

Because the Senate will soon be con- 
sidering legislation dealing with the need 
for these refugees to find sanctuary, I 
believe that the article about Mrs, Rene 
Bozarth should be of particular interest 
at this time. I ask that it appear in the 
Recorp in full. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mas. RENE BOZARTH VISITS REFUGEE 
ENCAMPMENTS 

“Anxiety and expectation of the strange 
unknown—and then perhaps a flicker of 
hope.” 

That's the attitude of the thousands of 
Hungarians still waiting in Austrian refugee 
camps, according to a first-hand account 
written for the Oregonian by Mrs, Rene 
Bozarth, wife of the pastor of St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church in Gresham, now in Europe 
with a flying team of Lutheran World Fed- 
eration workers. 

Mrs. Bozarth, herself a refugee from com- 
munism after the Russian revolution, plans 
to write a book on the refugee situation. 
She reports the whole problem seems in a 
completely different perspective in Europe. 

YOUTHS FLEE DEPORTATION 

“During the time that I worked in Oregon 
in the resettlement of refugees, it appeared 
that all was quite remote,” Mrs. Bozarth ex- 
plained in a letter from Camp Roeder near 
Salzburg, Austria. “We had the refugee’s 
application sheet—his declaration to emi- 
grate to the USA—found sponsors for him, 
job and housing, and when the refugee finally 
arrived, all the processing behind him, he was 
a finished ‘product,’ so to speak. 

“Here the stark reality of the refugee's 
urgent desire to come to the United States, 
his escape, hopes, and longings, are strikingly 
pronounced.” 
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The Gresham pastor's wife reports of indi- 
vidual interviews with several Hungarians. 
There were Szabo and Horvath, aged 20 and 
19. Through an interpreter, they explained 
they had fied Hungary, “because we, along 
with many other young Hungarian boys, 
rounded together to be sent to Russia and 
Siberia. Now we want to go to the USA 
which they pronounced “Oosha.” 

Then there were two doctors—a surgeon 
and an internist—who were trying to helP 
refugees in a grimy dispensary at the camp. 
They, too, wanted to go to America—eve? 
though they realized that they might have 
to work as orderlies or assistants until they 
could get professional recognition as 
physicians, 

SINGER LACKS SPONSOR 


“My last encounter at Camp Roeder,” Mrs. 
Bozarth reported, “was with a once promi- 
nent opera singer in Budapest, He talked to 
me eagerly with the affability and finesse of a 
gentleman and cultivated- artist. In Hun“ 
gary he was blacklisted by the Communists: 
he said, because his father was a pros 
farmer. He showed me a picture of his 8- 
year-old daughter, still In Budapest, with 4 
father's joy. 

“If I could only go to America, I would 
sing to all the people there—all the fres 
people," he offered with touching emotion. 
But, he sadly added. ‘I have no one in 
America who will furnish an assurance f 
me from there.'” 

At Camp Spratzern, a barracks occupied 
first by Hitler’s Wehrmacht and then by 80“ 
viet occupation forces in Vienna, Mrs. Bo- 
garth was attracted to a little woman who 
had fled Hungary with her 9-year-old son. 
Her husband had been deported to Russis 
and Siberia in 1946. 


WOMAN EAGER TO SERVE UNITED STATES 


“And where to from here? I queried,” says 
Mrs. Bozarth's letter. 

“To which she promptly answered, with 
a hopeful glow coming into her tear-filled 
eyes: ‘To America.’ 

“When I told her that I am from Americ® 
too, her heart overflowed. Profusely and 
warmly she reached out her hand to me, 
‘American people are good, so very 
she murmured, ‘When I come there, I want 
to do very much for the United States of 
America““ 

Third and apparently best run camp Mrs. 
Bozarth visited was Camp Traiskirchen nes 
Vienna, under supervision of the Sw 
Red Cross. There she inspected the dispen” 
sary, kitchen, and a kindergarten. 

Her interpreter on the visit to the kinder“ 
garten, Mrs. Bozarth writes, had a particu” 
larly sad personal story. In November 19 
he had escaped from Hungary with his wif? 
and three children, 


WIFE WANTS TO GO BACK 


“But no sooner were he and his family safe 
than his wife, wrecked emotionally—a” 
mentally by now—decided that she wan 
to go back. Her parents lived in a sma 
place near Budapest, and she missed them 
now and was anxious for their safety. 

She returned with the children into UY- 
ing hell,’ he said, wringing his hands. 
irony is that no sooner was she back 1 
Hungary than she wrote me urgent letters 
that she wanted to escape again.’” 

The man made every effort to get his fam“ 
ily out, but nothing came of it. Meanwhile 
his application to go to the United States 
came up but when the church organization 
which processed his case came upon his 
domestic tangle, it deferred him, explaining 
it did not want to separate families. 

“And so.“ Mrs, Bozarth reports, “he nad 
to remain there, crushed, hopeless, and com’ 
pletely wasting his life away in inactivity- 

After visiting the three Austrian camps. 
Mrs. Bozarth planned to visit 5 or 6 refugee 

stations in Germany. 
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Public Aroused Again Against Oil 
Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a major 
Matter of discussion in recent weeks has 
n the role of the United States oil 
and gas industry at home and abroad. 
As I have frequently pointed out, the 
oll and gas industry is one of America’s 
&reat industries, one of the real pillars 
of our free economy. 
At the same time, because this indus- 
so vitally affects 170 million Amer- - 
here at home and throughout the 
World, Congress, as we all know, has been 
taking a careful look-see into its activ- 
es. 


I have in my hand the text of an edi- 
torial which was carried in the Stevens 

int Journal of Wisconsin with regard 

reactions from the public and from 

Congress on various phases of oil 
and gas industry activities. 

Task unanimous consent that the text 
or this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
Dendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 

ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 
AROUSED AGAIN AGAINST On. INTERESTS 


Stories coming out of Washington relate 
that the of] and gas industry is in the dog- 
house again. It landed there last year 

distasteful and arrogant lobbying 
Practices employed while advocating the sus- 
ion of Federal controls on natural-gas 
ucers. This time the reaction was 
touched off by the recent cent-a-gallon 
boosts in the price of gasoline and fuel oll, 
Judging from protests reaching Washing- 
ton, almost everyone except the oll interests 
eves these hikes were unjustified. Wide- 
ly cited are the current surpluses, despite 
*hipments to Europe as the the result of the 
Suez Canal closing. 

A writer at Washington for a Milwaukee 
Paper reported the other day that Congress- 
Men have been getting some “high octane” 
Protests from folks back home. As a result, 
0 Congressional committees and a Federal 
grand jury have gone into action. 

It has been conjectured that the oil and 
Eas industry may be sorry it tacked on that 
extra cent a gallon “because it has created 
a climate (in Washington) that imperils ef- 
Torts to try again with a natural gas bill.” 
Another development may be increased ef- 
Torts in Congress to reduce the 27% percent 
° depletion tax allowance that oil and gas 

ucers have long enjoyed. This is an 

omic incentive allowance authorized 
by Congress in 1926, and has long been 
Criticized as special interest legislation, 
Which it is. 

Another element has also entered the 
Picture in Washington, Some sources pre- 
dict a tough road ahead for the new gas 

despite support this time from Presi- 
ent Eisenhower, as the result of election 
Changes in both the House and Senate. 
bill would exempt producers of natural 

Bas from regulation by the Federal Power 
ion. Mr. Eisenhower, who killed a 

Similar bill last year by his veto, cited the 
ance of the oll lobby. But in a mes- 
age this year, to the surprise of many, he 
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came out in favor of the basic objective of 
the oil interests in principle. 

Wisconsin officials and various communi- 
ties have taken a strong stand against re- 
linquishing of Federal control. Senator 
Wey is committed to this stand. He wants 
effective regulation at the wellhead in order 
to protect the consumer. 

The Washington scene will continue to be 
watched with special interest by Stevens 
Point, which is scheduled to get natural 
gas. Meanwhile, the oil and gas interests 
seem to have lost another round of public 
good will by boosting gasoline and fuel 
oll prices, judging by the price gouging com- 
plaints reaching Congressmen, 


The Constitution and the Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Dr. James A. Chandler, a retired 
Methodist minister, entitled “The Con- 
stitution and the Supreme Court.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Masonic Monthly, Mobile, Ala., 
for September 1956} 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE SUPREME COURT 


(By Dr. James A. Chandler, 32d degree 
Knights Templar) 


“They who mutually injure the state, mu- 
tually support each other.” (Herodotus.) 


From the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence (1776) to the ratification of 
the Constitution (1788) was one of the most 
precarious periods of American history. 

Freedom from the tyranny of England had 
been won, but the fight to establish the 
Union was yet to be won. The States were 
like a barrel of 13 stout staves without a 
single hoop to hold them together. They 
were more like 13 hostile nations ready to 
fight each other. 

The confederate system hurriedly devised 
in the summer of 1777 amid the horrors of 
war was pitifully weak. A ruined credit, a 
bankrupt treasury, the States in utter be- 
wilderment, no executive, no judiciary, no 
power to levy a duty or impose a tax, and no 
authority to enforce obedience, were fright- 
ening conditions. Particularly from 1783 to 
the call for the Convention (1787), “the civil 
powers were in a state of chaos,” George 
Washington with almost infinite sorrow said, 
“After all the sacrifices of the war, the Gov- 
ernment of his country has become a thing 
of contempt in the eyes of all nations.” 

The call for the convention to meet the 
second Monday in May 1787, “in Philadel- 
phia for the sole and express purpose of 
revising the Articles of Confederation” was 
approved by Congress, Because of an insuf- 
ficient number of delegates, the convention 
was not organized until May 25, when George 
Washington was elected its presiding officer. 
The wiser men, such as Washington, Frank- 
lin, Pickley, and Madison soon saw the in- 
adequacy of a revising of the Articles of 
Confederation and the absolute necessity of a 
constitution to form a more perfect union, 
Merely the suggestion occasioned a. clashing 
of opinions and a discord of interests pos- 
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sibly never before witnessed in a deliberative 
body. The smaller States became fearful 
they would be swallowed in a great con- 
solidated government, a monarchy in which 
the rights of the people would be utterly 
engulfed. * * * They were devoted to their 
local self-government and they had distrust 
and hatred for absentee authority * * they 
were fearful that a strong federal govern- 
ment might, in time, produce a counterpart 
for that which the sacrifices of the revolu- 
tion had sought to destroy—tyranny, despot- 
ism and oppression.” (Walter J. Fourt.) 
Disunity, anarchy, chaos was imminent. 
Civil liberty was fading from the land. 

But for Benjamin Franklin's wonderful 
address and call to prayer, it is possible that 
constitutional government would have falled 
utterly. Said he: 

“The longer I live, the more convincing 
proofs I see of this truth—that God governs 
in the affairs of men. And, if a sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without His notice, 
is it probable that an empire can rise with- 
out His aid? We have been assured, sir, in 
the Sacred Writings that ‘except the Lord 
build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.’ * * Without His concurring aid 
we shall succeed in this political building 
no better than the builders of Babel.” All 
future deliberations were preceded by prayer 
to the Almighty God for His guidance. The 
men of the convention were men of deep 
learning and solid piety. 

After long debate and many reverses, the 
Constitution as finally drafted was signed by 
39 members of the convention, September 
17, 1787, and sent to Congress, which soon 
sent printed copies to the States for action. 
By June 21, 1788, conventions in nine States, 
the required number, had ratified the Con- 
stitution. Other States approved it later. 
The Constitution was adopted by Congress 
July 2, 1788, and was in effect March 4, 1789. 

The victory was won by forming a dual 
government, or a duality of sovereignty, 
within the same orbit. The Constitutional 
Convention, a delegated body, representing 
the States and the people, formulated a plan 
of government whereby the powers n 
to the proper functioning of the National 
(Federal) Government, in providing order 
and security for all the people, were granted, 
and, whereby, at the same time, the sovy- 
ereign rights of the States to be supreme in 
the conducting of their own internal affairs, 
without any encroachment upon or usurpa- 
tion of those rights, were reserved to them 
by the people, in whom the totality of power 
resides, and only from whose consent can 
just powers be derived. 

The States were very jealous of their own 
rights to self-government and they sought 
by all possible means to prevent the usurpa- 
tion of those rights by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Accordingly, the powers were diluted 
by a distribution into three departments of 
government, the legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial, a government of checks 
and balances, which was further fortified by 
the creation of two Houses of Congress. 
Those precautions and provisions further in- 
dicated the fear the sovereign States had of 
an unbridled democracy, or the concentra- 
tion of too much power in any one branch 
or body. 

Still fearing that the Constitution as 
drafted would open the way for tyranny over 
the States by the Federal Government, the 
States demanded a declaration of rights that 
would fully protect and reserve to the States 
their rights. Certain State conventions had 
demanded in their ratification of the Con- 
stitution the adoption of a Bill of Rights, 
lest the rights unmentioned in the Constitu- 
tion be assumed by the Federal Government. 

James Madison, Member of the House, July 
21, 1789, offered a resolution to the new Con- 
gress to consider such amendments as would 
be necessary to fulfill the pledges or assur- 
ances as had been made on all sides every- 
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where in securing the ratification of the Con- 
stitution “to quiet the apprehension of many 
that without some such declaration of rights 
the Government would assume, and might 
be held to possess, the power to transgress 
upon those rights of persons and property 
which by the Declaration of Independence 
were affirmed to be unalienable.” Accord- 
ingly, the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution were proposed by Congress Septem- 
ber 25, 1789 and adopted June 15, 1790. 
Thereby the amendments became an integral 
part of the original Constitution. 

Unless very definite promises had been 
made that the rights of the sovereign States 
would be protected and reserved to them, 
and amendments adopted adequate thereto, 
the States woul not have ratified the Con- 
stitution. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
South Carolina, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, and Virginia specifically demanded the 
protection of their States’ rights, said de- 
mands of those States being practically the 
same, e. g., that of Massachusetts: That it be 
explicitly declared that all powers not ex- 
pressly declared by the aforesaid Constitu- 
tion are reserved to the several States to be 
by them exercised.” 

Our ablest legal talent who have access to 
all the records say that in all the discussions 
in the Constitutional Convention and in all 
the various States anent the ratification of 
the Constitution, no voice was raised any- 
where that the national or Federal Govern- 
ment would be given any authority in the 
field of education, or that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have any powers except those 
delegated to it by the States and specifically 
listed to it in the Constitution. In full con- 
fidence of the pledges made of additional 
amendments to the Constitution, the Con- 
stitution was adopted. 

Of the Ist 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution adopted as the Bill of Rights, the 
9th and 10th amendments were as follows: 
“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
people—the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively.” 

It does not require a Philadelphia lawyer 
or a legally trained mind to understand the 
plain meaning of those two amendments. 
Until May 17, 1954, no court had ever ques- 
tioned their plain, unequivocal meaning, 
namely, that the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights gave to the Supreme Court no power 
not specifically stated and defined therein. 
Under that interpretation, our Nation has 
grown to be the greatest in the world. 
Thirty or more nations have molded their 
constitutions after our own. 

The word education is not mentioned in 
the Federal Constitution, and there is no 
word in the Constitution that empowers the 
Supreme Court to say that segregation is un- 
constitutional. In all State constitutions, 
including the Thirteen Original States, edu- 
cation is mentioned as being exclusively the 
responsibility of the States. 

The great men of our national history, such 
as Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and others 
recognized the constitutional rights of the 
sovereign States to govern their own in- 
ternal affairs, such as their schools and pub- 
lic education. ; 

The greatest jurists of all time, such as 
John Marshall, Joseph Story, Samuel P. 
Chase, Roger Fanney, Melvin Fuller, Edward 
Douglas White, Charles Evans Hughes, Wil- 
liam H. Taft, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
many others on down to 1954, recognized and 
never questioned the fact that public edu- 
cation was the right and responsibility of the 
sovereign States. x 

When the 14th amendment (1868) was 
adopted, segregation was practiced in 23 
of the 37 States that constituted the Union, 
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while certain other States had no public 
school at all. There being no word in the 
14th. amendment, or civil-rights legislation 
or the Constitution to indicate otherwise, 
it was commonly understood that the 9th 
and 10th amendments reserved to the States 
full right to control their public schools. 
For 86 years, the Supreme Court said that 
the field of education belonged solely to the 
sovereign States and that the Supreme Court 
had no right to interfere with or in that feld. 

It is a very significant fact that, when the 
14th amendment had been drafted and was 
being argued in the Congress, the proceed- 
ings of the Congress disclose the fact that 
not one argument was ever made that the 
14th amendment should be adopted in order 
to enable the Federal Government to exer- 
cise the power in the 9th and 10th amend- 
ments reserved to the States in the fleld of 
education. But, contrariwise, the Congress 
at that very session enacted laws recognizing 
segregation in the Distrcit of Columbia, So, 


at the very time the 14th amendment was 


adopted, segregation was universal in Wash- 
ington schools. z 


Ramon Magsaysay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I wish to include 
the following editorial fróm the Wash- 
ington Daily News of March 18, 1957: 

RAMON MAGSAYSAY 


The tragic death of President Ramon Mag- 
saysay of the Philippines is an tmmeasurable 
loss to America, as well as to the young re- 
public which idolized their incomparable 
“Monching.” 

In the little more than 3 years he served 
as President, he emerged as the key man of 
free Asia, His was the most exemplary, and, 
by virtue of his position, the strongest voice 
in all that tense area speaking for democracy 
against the threat of communism. 

His physical and political courage was ab- 
solute. As leader of a guerrilla force against 
the Japanese invaders his operations became 
a legend in the Philippines. 

Subsequently against the Huks—the 
home-grown Communists—he was usually at 
the forefront of daring raids on their strong- 
holds. But as Defense Minister the youth- 
ful Magsaysay did not confine his war on 
communism merely to military expeditions. 
His long-range strategy was to get at the 
roots of what caused Filipinos to turn 
Communist. 

Solution came in the form of “a vast re- 
settlement project, moving the dissidents 
and impoverished to the fertile but un- 
populated areas of Mindanao. 

“He makes the handling of commies sound 
easy—given courage and high purpose, of 
which he has plenty.” That was the sum- 
mation cabled just last week by Walker 
Stone, Scripps-Howard editor in chief, who 
had recently visited Mr. Magsaysay. 

Yet the Filipino masses who swept Mr. 
Magsaysay into the presidency in late 1953 
did not do so simply because they loved his 
shy grin, his boyish manner, his unchal- 
lenged reputation for honesty—and the fact 
that he sometimes campaigned in his bare 
feet. Their vote represented an irrepressible 
force sweeping the country—the new Philip- 
pine Republic was finding itself as the 
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staunchest of our Überty-loving allies in 
Asta. z 

Mr. Magsaysay shaped the course of his 
relatively brief administration to close ttes 
with the United States and the free world. 
We can prayerfully hope that his successor— 
who will be elected this fall—will be no less 
dedicated to the causes he served so well. 


The Report on Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Report on Foreign Aid. 
from the March 15, 1957, issue of the 
Albany (Ga.) Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor? 
as follows: 7 

THE REPORT ON FOREIGN AID 


The President's citizens advisers on the 
mutual security program proceeded to study 
foreign aid on the major premise that the 
purpose of foreign gifts and grants parallels 
the constitutional provision that the pur 
pose of the Government is, among other 
things, “to provide for the common de- 
tense.“ That being so, the committee has 
reached the unremarkable conclusion tha 
this purpose has crystallized since the begin, 
ning of the Marshall plan into a program 
defense alliances now embodying 42 nations 
all joined to the United States in a protective 
periphery against Communist aggression- 
And the committee reasons that our policies 
are proving their worth“ and “a collective 
security program will be essential for some 
years to come.” 

As to the first conclusion, even recognizing 
the usefulness of a practical policy of collec- 
tive security, it would be well to point out 
that the committee has anticipated what 
has not occurred. Our defense pacts policy 
has not been put to the sternest of all tests 
a total war. The fact that we are pledged to 
defend 42 other nations of the West and 
Asia, and they are pledged to defend us in 
case of an aggression against anyone, may 
on the face of the treaties be a posture of 
strength. On the other hand, unless that 
strength is tested, and until that stre: 
prevails, there can be no valid statement that 
the policy is successful. Survival is the sole 
true test of the mutual security policy, since 
it is upon ultimate survival in case of 
that the policy was first conceived. 

Concerning the committee's second point 
that collective security with its huge out- 
lays must be continued in the years s 
and that the United States can afford 10 
pay the cost now running at the rate of 
billion a year, one need only observe that 
the committee itself had a great deal 
reservation about foreign aid, Since our ec0- 
nomic strength “is the foundation of our 
total strength,” the committee was "dis- 
turbed by the high level and rising trend 
our Government’s expenditures at home an 
abroad.” Yet these solid economic facts ars 
used not to caution that the Communists 
would be delighted for this Nation to spend 
itself Into bankruptcy, but rather to recom- 
mend that foreign ald not be increased 
above the currently whopping total of 
billion. The committee does, however, In“ 
sist that America's partners in the adventure 
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ok collective security make sizable contri- 
butions, a recommendation not designed to 
ait well in certain foreign chancelleries where 
the let Sam do it” theory controls all policy 
ions. The committee goes on to pro- 
Bose, where possible, that ald should be in 
e form of loans, not grants, and where 
feasible our Government should promote pri- 
capital investment abroad to replace 
vernment ald, through commerce and 
ndship treaties, by promoting freer trade, 
wing to create a climate that welcomes 
erican capital, and by “more equitable 
tion of foreign business income,” All of 
ese points, then, clearly are arguments 
Against blank-check foreign ‘aid, making the 
Committee's ultimate conclusions even more 
Mystifying in the circumstances. 
With the national tax structure almost at 
Confiscatory level, there will be a great 
y Americans who will disagree; and some 
lently, with the foreign-aid program as 
Outlined by the Fairless Committee. For 
15 central core of disagreement remains, as 
t has always been, how much aid this Na- 
on can afford. The committee says we can 
Afford $8 billion, then proceeds to question its 
Own decision. If the experts cannot agree, 
can anyone expect the American public 


wender an intelligent decision on the is- 


Georgetown University To Name Foreign 
Service School After Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh, Boston-Born Priest-Scholar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


om: LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
tünclude a very interesting article en- 
Be “Memory of Boston-Born Priest- 
in holar To Be Honored” which appeared 


ene Boston Daily Globe on March 18, 


Mme or Boston-Bonw PRIEST-SCHOLAR To 
— Hononep—Groncerown UNiveasiry To 
x {AME Forricn SERVICE SCHOOL AFTER REV, 

Ef A. Waust 

(By William Hallisey) 

This is a day of honor for a famous priest, 
bora in Boston but a citizen of the world. 
8. e was the late Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, 

3. founder of the Georgetown University 

ol of Foreign Service from which have 
Teret Fraduated numbers of American and 
ign diplomats. 
Uni ght Georgetown men will gather at the 
versity Club to hear Very Rey. John 
Clone; S. J., president of Georgetown and a 
the friend of the late Father Walsh, discuss 
future of the School of Foreign Service. 
es of the first facts he will tell them is 
— September 1957, the name of the 
Walsh Will be changed to the Edmund A. 
town School of Foreign Service of George- 
founder Wersity, to commemorate its 


Men and women throughout the world 
ane Father Walsh as a priest, diplomat, 
the Vari educator, lecturer, and adviser to 
ment. can and the United States Govern- 


A few are lucky enou, 
as a boy in Beste, gh to remember him 


His brother Pred 
À 43 years an organist in 
St. Bridget's Church, South Boston, a re- 
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tired State employee and a volunteer worker 
for the National Braille Press, still lives in 
South Boston. 

BOYHOOD RECALLED 

Fred Walsh can remember as if it were 
yesterday the conversation Edmund Walsh 
had with his mother and father on a day in 
1901. He had been born in South Boston 
and the family lived there, except for a few 
years in Dorchester. 

Of the five children in the Walsh family, 
Edmund made his mark as the only one who 
ever was a problem toa teacher, Mrs. Walsh 
was summoned to school one day to help 
discipline her son who had tied to a chair 
the pigtail ribbons of a little girl. 

In Boston College High School Edmund 
was an athlete—a sprinter on the track 
team—but most of all a student—such an 
enthusiastic one that he was graduated at 
the age of 16, a year ahead of his class. 

He had applied for Annapolis and it was 
one day in 1901 that he received a letter from 
the Naval Academy telling him he was too 
young to be accepted, though his marks were 
satisfactory. He could have waited a year 
and entered the academy at 17. 

But he didn't. He couldn't bear the 
thought of a wasted year. So he enrolled 
at a Jesuit seminary at Woodstock, Md., and 
the man who might have been a naval 
officer became a priest and pioneer American 
diplomat, 

BORN IN VICTORIAN AGE 


Once Father Walsh wrote about his boy- 
hood in Boston, and he spoke rather wist- 
fully: It was my luck to be born into the 
waning years of the 19th century when life 
in Boston was tinged with roseate hues of a 
setting sun, rather condescendingly called 
the Victorian Age. 

“The times were not violent nor harried 
nor hard on the nerves in 1885." 

This statement wasn't typical of Father 
Walsh, who rarely was wistful and who 
thrived in violent times that were hard on 
the nerves. 

He studied at St. Joseph’s College, Phil- 
adelphia; at the University of Georgetown, 
in Detroit; in Poughkeepsie, N. I.; at the 
University of London; the University of Dub- 
lin; and at Innsbruk. He held degrees in 
philosophy, law, and literature, but his 
scholastic career was just beginning when 
he entered the seminary. 

Father Walsh started teaching in 1909 as 
instructor in freshman English at George- 
town. Before long he was teaching dra- 
matics and coaching Shakespearian produc- 
tions, some so polished that they were pre- 
sented on the New York stage. 

ORDAINED IN 1916 


In 1916, he was ordained a priest by James 
Cardinal Gibbons and returned to Boston 
to celebrate his first mass at the Immaculate 
Conception Church. 

He soon was named dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences at Georgetown) but left 
to work with the War Department as a 
member of a commission to administer a 
student program with officers of the United 
States Army. 

Father Walsh's particular job brought him 
back to New England. He was assistant 
educational director of the Student Army 
Training Corps In the New England States. 

While studying in Europe, Father Walsh 
had taken a close look at diplomatic schools 
abroad, particularly in Germany, 

He knew the United States should have 
such training spots for young diplomats and 
in 1914, when he was forced to leave Ger- 
many, he brought back the idea of a col- 
lege for diplomats. 

He turned to that job in 1919 and founded 
such a school at Georgetown. It was the 
first school for diplomats every established 
in the United States, and for many years 
the only one. 
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MISSION FOR POPE 


Father Walsh didn't remain very long to 
run his new school. In 1922 Pope Pius XI 
appointed him director of the Vatican Fam- 
ily Relief Mission to Russia and Father 
Walsh left on a journey that was to affect 
him far more than he could ever expect. 

His job in Russia was a big one, but the 
effects were even greater. He ran relief kitch- 
ens for hungry Russians, dealt with top 
Bolshevists; acted as liaison between the 
Vatican and the Kremlin on church affairs 
such as church property and the religious 
rights of Catholics in Russia. 

Named director-general of the Peoples Re- 
lief Mission to Russia, he supervised the 
feeding of 158,000 persons a day through 
Catholic relief agencies. 

For 5 years longer he served as president 
of the Catholic Near East Rellef in Soviet 
Russia, and toured Greece, Palestine, and 
Egypt to study post-war relief problems. 

Meanwhile he became an expert on Russia. 
He built one of the greatest libraries of 
Russian books in the Western World. He 
gave more than 1,500 lectures on Russia in 
Europe and the United States. 

Most of all, he studied communism. He 
warned Americans and Europeans of the 
danger of communism. He gave, for 18 
years, an annual public lecture series of 10 
talks in Washington on Marxist commu- 
nism. 

AUTHORITY ON REDS 


Few men in the West knew as much about 
communism and Russia as Father Walsh 
did, and his message was always the same; 
Only armed force backed by spiritual 
strength and good government could halt 
the expansion of Soviet power with its nega- 
tion of religion and moral standards. 

In 1929 Father Walsh left Russia again on 
Vatican work. 

This time, he negotiated with the Mexican 
Government. Two years later, he concluded 
the agreement with the Government of Iraq 
which brought about the establishment of 
an American college in Baghdad. 

He was always busy. World War II 
brought additional responsibilities, such os 
lecturing at Army camps and officers’ train- 
ing schools, serving as a consultant to the 
geopolitical division of the War Department; 
lecturing at the Judge Advocate General's 
School at the University of Michigan, and 
at the FBI training school. 

Between wars, he lectured, traveled for 


‘both the Vatican and the United States, was 


vice president of Georgetown, served on 
presidential commissions and wrote four vol- 
umes, The Fall of the Russian Empire, The 
Last Stand (both on Russia), Total Power, 
und Total Empire, the Roots and 

of World Communism (on Nazi and Russian 
geopolitics). 

AT NUREMBERG TRIALS 


In 1945 he was summoned to Germany as 
consultant to the United States chief coun- 
sel at the Nuremberg trials, 

That same year, he circled the world when 
he was appointed by the general of the So- 
clety of Jesus to visit and suggest means for 
development of a Jesuit mission in Japan. 

A friend and critic of Presidents, world 
traveler, international diplomat, he still 
found time to put on overalls and an old 
sweater and build an elaborate miniature 
railroad system for the young sons of an in- 
structor in the school, & project which went 
on for several years. 

Father Walsh celebrated his 40th anniver- 
gary as a priest in 1956, a short time before 
he died. 

His death brought letters from all over 
the world to his order, and to his famlly in 
South Boston. 

One such note read: “In 1928 I had the 
rare privilege of Ustening to a magnificent 
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lecture (of Father Walsh) on the growing 
menace of communism. I think that I could 
recite some parts of it today.” 

That letter was signed “Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States.” 


St. Patrick—A Living Memory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, each year 
the feast day of St. Patrick is celebrated 
as a national holiday in Ireland. The 
memory of St. Patrick lives on after 
nearly 15 centuries. 

Today, St. Patrick continues to hold 
the same high place in the minds and 
the hearts of the Irish—and of Christian 
peoples everywhere—as he has in the 
past. He is the patron of the See of 
Armagh and of Ireland’s most illustrious 
college. Churches are dedicated to him 
not only in Ireland but also in all parts 
of the world to which the Irish have 
emigrated or which attracted their mis- 
sionaries since the time of the Middle 
Ages. The name of Patrick is one of the 
most common of Christian names of the 
Irish both at home and abroad. He is 
indeed the national hero of Ireland. 

Much has been written on the life of 
St. Patrick. The life and legend of the 
good St. Patrick is told again and again 
in song and story—in poetry and prose. 
His life is studied by adults and children 
alike. Interest in the life of St. Patrick 
and of all the traditions surrounding that 
life is as alive today as ever. 

What kind of a person was this man? 
The average Irishman knows at least 
part of the legends associated with St. 
Patrick and through them something of 
the patron himself. He knows the won- 
derful story of how the shape of the 
shamrock helped St. Patrick to explain 
the Holy Trinity. He knows the story 
that his patron saint expelled the snakes 
and all venomous reptiles from Ireland. 
Some of the facts surrounding his life 
are known, too. St. Patrick was born 
in Britain sometime around the year 387. 
When he was 16, he was captured by Irish 
raiders. There he became a slave. Dur- 
ing his captivity, he learned the language 
of the country and the ways of the Irish. 
Six years after his capture he escaped 
to France and prepared himself for the 
holy orders. After he became a priest, 
he returned to Ireland as a missionary 
about 432. } 

. In the years which followed, St. Pat- 
rick walked up and down the island, 
working zealously at his task of convert- 
ing the Irish to Christianity. It is said 
that he alone founded 360 churches, bap- 
tized some 12,000 people, and ordained a 
countless number of priests. He con- 
quered an entire nation with his weapons 
of unlimited faith, an indomitable cour- 
age, and a tremendous love of his fellow. 
men. The apostle of Ireland, mystic 
and man of action, brought a faith to 
an entire people, 


* 
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No matter how striking the personal- 
ity, it is not the man who counts here. 
It is the faith that he brought to the 
nation. It is a faith that has stood the 
test of time. It is a faith that is inter- 
preted today in the same integral way 
as it was interpreted by the church of 
St. Patrick in the fifth century. 

It is a faith that has done well by the 
Irish. It has helped them to survive 
centuries of domination by foreign pow- 
ers. It has helped them to survive reli- 
gious persecution without forsaking their 
own beliefs. There can be no doubt in 
anyone's mind of the Irish love of free- 
dom and justice. These two principles 
were a part of the teachings of St. Pat- 
rick. They have been cherished down 
through the centuries, giving strength 
and character to the people. 

Thus it is that the Irish have been able 
to bridge the gap of almost 1,500 years 
between the religion of St. Patrick and 
that of modern times. They have proved 
that faith and freedom go hand in hand. 

It-is fitting that we should pay tribute 
on this day to St. Patrick. It is fitting 
that we should honor the Irish both in 
their native land and abroad. They and 
their beloved St. Patrick have contributed 
greatly to the world; 

The memory of St. Patrick continues 
to live on through the people he loved 
so dearly. Through his heritage, they 
will ever be a glorious people. 


America Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE senate OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a poem 
entitled “America Speaks,” written by 
H. I. Phillips. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICA SPEAKS 

(By H. I. Phillips) 
To meet both ends I seldom can 
(But I'm a help to Pakistan); 
It's hard to keep my shirt and pants 
(But after all, I'm fond of France); 
I guess I'll have to break my lease 
(I must cooperate with Greece); 
Hedged in by debts quite vast I am 
(But I must not neglect Siam). 


The wolf from door I can't repel 

(Still I must help keep Burma well); 
By Tuesday I am out of dough 
(Malaya's feeling better, though); 

My dollar yery little buys 

(But Egypt's safer, I surmise); 

My own financial outlook's murky 
(But still my heart belongs to Turkey). 


I'm busted, flat, and, feeling blue 
(But I'm a pal of Timbuktu); 

We're adding breadcrumbs to our hash 
(Who cares? Ain't Tito short of cash?); 
The sheriff's knocking on my door 
(However, England's asking more); 
I'm in a hole, but feeling noble * è * 

I wish things were not quite so global! 
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The Modern Republican Battleground 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 4, 1957 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my rem 
in the Recorp,.I include the following 
address by Secretary of Commerce Sin- 
clair Weeks before the Women's Na- 
tionel Republican Club, Inc., Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel ballroom, New York City: 


THE MODERN REPUBLICAN BATTLEGROUND 


We gather today in this the first year of 
the second century of the Republican Party— 
proud of its accomplishments and determin 
that our generation shall lay the foundatio® 
of another 100 years of dedicated service. 

At the start of a new Congress and a re- 
elected administration, it is a fitting time to 
take our bearings and chart our course. 
let's study some of the lessons of recent 
events and discuss frankly a few controvers 
topics, which Al Smith used to call hot 
potatoes. 

I shall try to do so without reflecting nar- 
row partisanship and by giving full credit to 
those Democrats in Congress and the Nation, 
who believe in sound principles and sup 
the President. 


THE NEW DEALISM CHARGE 


Now let's tackle the first controversial hot 
potato—New Dealism. 

Right here I should like to say a word to 
those old friends we sometimes hear com- 
plaining that the Eisenhower program is just 
like the New Deal.“ 

Obviously, this just isn’t so, period. 

How short are some memories. How blind 
are some eyes. If the Eisenhower progr 
really is a repeat performance of the New 
Deal, why is it that old line New Dealers and 
a new crop of leftwingers are fighting that 
program tooth and nail? 

If it is a New Deal carbon copy, why did 
the last Republican National Convention— 
represenitng rock-ribbed Republicans from 
every State in the Union—endorse that pro” 
gram? 

This administration’s actions are different 
in spirit from the New Deal practices of Its 
predecessors, who tried to pack the Supreme 
Court, seize the steel mills, and draft strikers 
into the Army. 

The record clearly proves the sharp con- 
trast between our middle-of-the-road admin- 
istration and the New Deal which fostered 
socialized medicine and socialized agricul- 
ture, filled regulatory agencies with mem“ 
bers hostile to private enterprise, tried to 
make electric power a Federal monopoly, 
the tax system to change the social order, 
encouraged the squandering of tax funds, 
harassed honest business, retarded the sound 
recovery of agriculture, set class against class 
played politics with civil rights, treated spy 
hunts as “red herrings,” and some of whose 
leaders even condoned corruption. 

Let those who grumble that we are NeW 
Dealish point out in what way the following 
great popular accomplishments of the Elsen- 
hower administration are a second edition of 
the New Deal. 

We rejected the despairing philosophy that 
prosperity must be based on a war boom. We 
stopped the agony and slaughter in Kores 
and thereby freed a peacetime economy to 
produce the greatest prosperity in all history: 

We rejected the alien theory of nursemaid 
government which claims that distant bu- 
reaucrats know better how to run business 
and meet a payroll than businessmen. 


~~ 
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In sharp contrast and often with the help 
ot members of both parties in the Congress 
We created a climate favorable to private 
Competitive enterprise and free labor—we re- 
Moved straitjacket controls; we reduced 

vernment competition with private indus- 
try; we checked fast-rising inflation; we 

t Government's hand off the scales in 
Collective bargaining; we checked monoply 
and helped small business by enforcing anti- 
trust laws; we established new programs to 
Promote world trade. We made the greatest 
cut in history, paid installments on the 
Public debt, balanced the budget twice, and 
Plan to do it again this time. And we are 
g progress with the recommendations 

or the Hoover Commission. 

The disposal of the Government's smelter 

Texas, its synthetic rubber plants, and 
the liquidation of the RFO and its former 
activities, plus the release of cash previously 

ld for working capital for these programs, 

ve resulted in a return to the United 
States Treasury of more than 81 Dillion. 
That's the kind of benefit the public receives 
When this administration gets Government 
Sut of business—and I have cited only a 
Part of this particular program. 

Yes, my friends, when President Eisen- 
hower was inaugurated in 1953, the New 
went out and a new day dawned. 

A waye of confidence lifted this Nation to 
Unprecedented heights of prosperity because 

ot his inspired leadership. 

That which this administration is doing 

ay is a projection of the Republican rec- 
Ord of the past 4 years and is in keeping 
With the 1956 Republican campaign promises. 


THE 1958 BUDGET 


Now let's tackle a second hot potato—the 
budget. It provides for the expenditures of 
$718 billion between next July 1 and June 
30, 1958, to finance national security and 
other services — It was designed to carry out 
the Republican program of peace, prosperity, 
and progress. 

In order to present the whole truth about 

e budget, let us tell the public some of 

facts which some critics fail to mention. 

It is a fact, based on the latest comparative 

that while Federal expenditures went 
13.2 percent, State and local spending 
Went up 22.8 percent. 

It is a fact that our population has grown 

More than 11 million in the last 4 years 

t in the same period our gross national 
Product rose more than $49 billion and that 
0 national income increased 640 billion. 
bviously, the Federal Government must ex- 

id some functions to keep pace with this 

endous growth. 
It is a fact, nevertheless, that whereas in 
953 the budget, measured against the gross 
tional product, was 20 percent, it has now 

down to about 16 or 17 percent. 
It is a fact that the chief reason for the 
+ t size of the budget is national secu- 
ty—payment of former wars and spending 
keep us out of future wars. The price of 
ty and peace is not cheap. 

by oa problem can be readily appreciated 
04 showing where the budget dollar goes: 

6 percent of expenditures are earmarked 
directly for national security, including de- 
N and aid to our free-nation partners; 

percent are earmarked for interest on 
t national debt, veterans’ benefits, agricul- 

Ural supports, and grants to States; 9.7 per- 

dent are earmarked for all the rest of Gov- 

ent—executive, legislative, and judi- 

+ Actually less than a dime in every dol- 
appropriated, 

I repeat with grim emphasis that Amer- 
ans living under the awful shadow of 

hydrogen bomb, must pay a lot of money 
remain free and stay alive. 

A distur 
ee while science, technology, and invention 

ve enriched modern civilian life, these in- 
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bing paradox ot modern times is 
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novations also have increased the heavy 
burden of national defense. 

Every year it takes more money to buy 
the absolutely essential new weapons in the 
field of guided missiles, atomic forces and 
other ultra-modern war material. 

One example will suffice: 

The old B-29 bomber plane cost $693,000; 
our current B-52 bomber costs $8 million, 
Suppose a necessary household expense 
jumped from $6.93 to $80, can you imagine 
what a problem that would create in a fam- 
ily budget? Yet that is the comparative in- 
crease in just one type of modern airplane, 

If we are ever to escape from the increas- 
ing burden of military expense, we must 
concentrate our utmost efforts in easing 
world tensions, in making friends among the 
nations, in spreading international good will 
and in bringing a just and lasting peace to 
this war-cursed generation. 

I say—what I believe is the response of 
every woman at this gathering—that no man 
on earth is working harder and doing more to 
bring this era of peace than our great Presi- 
dent, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Because the price of survival is so high, 
we dare not waste our substance. If we are 
to provide the private savings to produce 
the new plant and equipment that create 
jobs for the growing number of young peo- 
ple, we must do a better job in reducing the 
drain of taxes. 

I should like here to enlarge on my ref- 
erence to that portion of the budget (27.7 
percent) which goes for interest, veterans’ 
benefits, agricultural supports, grants to 
States, etc. 

The almost insatiable demand of different 
groups and different people for new Goy- 
ernment services and the continuing ex- 
pansion of the old is one of the most dif- 
ficult aspects of the budget problem. In 
turn, the temptation on their Representa- 
tives in Congress to vote for money to be 
spent In their district is almost irresistible. 
And, just so no one will think I'm trying 
to let the executive branch off too lightly, 
let me admit that in my opinion we in the 
executive branch can improve upon our rec- 
ord in this regard. 

If we ever are going to be able to tighten 
the tap on public spending, all of us must 
throw our weight against the mounting 
pressure, year after year, to swell special fa- 
vors, subsidies, pet projects, grants to States 
and pork barrel expenditures. By all of us, 
I mean the executive branch, the Congress 
and the public. 

Ask most anyone today if he favors re- 
ducing the cost of Government and the reply 
is pes.“ Then suggest stopping some Fed- 
eral service which he wants and the reply is 
a loud “no.” We'll not get very far in re- 
versing the trend in Government spending 
if everyone says, “Cut the other fellow’s 
benefit, but don't touch mine.“ 

If every section, every segment, every pres- 
sure group succeeds in grabbing more and 
more, the future economy could crumple 
under the increasing weight of taxes. But 
if, on the other hand, the aroused people of 
the United States rise up and demand great- 
er economy in Federal, as well as local and 
State appropriations, then they will get 
greater economy. 

Let me ask every woman in this room to 
refiect a minute: Are you a member of any 
group which is pressing for projects that will 
expand the Federal budget? Is your hus- 
band? If you are, consider well whether 
your activity in this respect is right or wrong. 

MEETING MODERN NEEDS 

Still another “live wire” subject is meeting 
modern needs. 

Complicated life in an urban industrial 
society and the rapid progress of science cre- 
ate many serious problems—undreamed of a 
few years back—which must be solved soon 
or we and the coming generation could face 
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stagnation in our economy and other critical 
conditions, 

Progress in an electronic-atomic age is 
one of the cornerstones of the Eisenhower 
Republican program. 

To meet modern needs, programs have 
been designed for highways, peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, water resources, power devel- 
opment, St. Lawrence seaway, flood control, 
soil bank, widened opportunities for small 
business, a transport policy aimed at cheaper 
transportation, and a 4-year emergency pro- 
gram of Federal cooperation with States in 
overcoming the critical shortage of school- 
rooms. 

Although there may be some differences of 
opinion about some of these items, they are 
aimed at helping to create valuable private 
and public assets and at meeting the require- 
ments of a growing population and a growing 
economy. 

For example, in my own Department is 
lodged the duty of protecting the safety of 
those who fly—now and in the jet age. 

Already the highways of the sky face con- 
gestion. The situation is being handled 
now. But it could grow more dangerous in 
the years ahead as slow-moving vertical- 
flight helicopters cross the slanted path of 
commercial and military jets, traveling at 
breathless speed. 

If we do not get ready now to safeguard 
the airways of the future, the toll of tomor- 
row’s crackups and collisions could be ap- 
palling. ~ 

To forestall such a hazard, the President 
appointed Edward P. Curtis, an outstanding 
expert, to recommend a long-range solution. 
In the interim the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration of the Commerce Department is 
embarked on the greatest air-safety program 
in history and is providing air-navigational 
aids such as radars, electronic devices, and 
other safe air-traffic controls. But this is 
costing money—nearly three times the bill 
in 1953. 

One of the great current and future needs 
which we are trying to meet at the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Commerce Department 
is modern highways. Had public demands 
not been neglected so long, we might not 
have had such traffic bottlenecks and road 


accident slaughter as now. 


Although the President's highway pro- 
gram is by far the greatest public-works pro- 
gram in all history, its cost does not appear 
in the budget. Instead of passing along 
debts for our children to carry we have 
undertaken—thanks to sound legislation— 
the first major project of its kind that is 
entirely self-liquidating. Pay-as-you- bulld 
taxes on the gasoline and oils of highway 
users are footing the bill. Not a mile of road 
Is laid until the money to pay for it is in the 
‘Treasury. 

MODERN REPUBLICANISM 

In conclusion, let us size up modern Re- 
publicanism—about which there is so much 
interesting talk today. 

Modern Republicanism is not something 
brandnew, dreamed up recently—as some 
folks think—by maverick stargazers. It is 
as old as the principles of the first successful 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The Republican Party, in its finest hours, 
has been concerned with human freedom and 
human welfare. In fact, it was born to fight 
for freedom—and still does. 

The Republican record of a century clearly 
proves that all through our history our party 
bas provided sound Government services to 
foster the well-being of farmers, workers, 
businessmen, children, and others and to 


Department of Agriculture and initiated the 
first Homestead Act, which gave land to farm 
families who would work it. Republicans 
passed the Sherman Antitrust Act to protect 
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small business against monopoly. To insure 
workers’ rights Republicans started the 
Bureau of Labor which later became the 
Department of Labor. Republicans estab- 
lished the merit system through the Civil 
Service Act of 1883. 

Republicans protected family health 
through the passage of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act and the Meat Inspection Act. Re- 
publicans in 1912 established the Children’s 
Bureau after the passage of child labor laws 
in many Republican States. 

The Panama Canal was built to meet fu- 
ture needs. Under President Theodore 
Roosevelt, programs also were launched to 
conserve the Nation's forests, minerals, and 
water resources. One of the conservation 
measures to preserve water and timber re- 
sources was the Weeks’ Act of 1911—intro- 
duced in Congress by my father, when he 
Was a Representative. 

Later the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was established; the Federal Land 
Banks were strengthened; a new system of 
agricultural credit banks was organized and 
the Home Loan Bank System was created to 
assist individual farm and individual home- 
owners. These latter protections against 
adversity were initiated in the administra- 
tion of your honored guest, that lifelong 
humanitarian—President Herbert Hoover. 

Republican policies today are the expres- 
sion of our party's great century-old prin- 
ciples, dressed in the clothing of this current 

~ 
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So we are in keeping with a century of 
Republican accomplishments for the Ameri- 
can people, when Republicans insist that 
Government must have a heart as well as 
a head. 

We also are in harmony with our 1956 plat- 
form, in step with our Republican President 
and in line with the overwhelming majority 
of American citizens, when we support pro- 
grams reflecting a hard head, a warm heart, 
and a far-seeing eye. 

Let us go home with renewed faith that 
Republican policies are helping to encourage 
a healthy and growing economy with pros- 
perity widely shared and are helping to ad- 
vance peace, justice, and freedom. Let us, 
by our attitude on public issues, prove 
worthy of the trust the American people 
have placed in our party and in our great 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


The Betrayal of Trade Unionism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
submit the following address by James 
B. Carey at the special convention of 
the United Paperworkers of America 
AFL-CIO in Chicago, III., this week. 

Mr. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
Industrial Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, made 
some very pertinent remarks on a sub- 
ject which today is of very real concern 
to every reputable trade-union organ- 
ization in the country. The title of his 
address was “The Betrayal of Trade 
Unionism.” 

His views in this field came at a most 
appropriate time when a number of so- 
called union leaders are being investi- 
gated by_a Senate committee for con- 
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sorting with gangster and racketeering 
elements for personal gain. 

He has spoken out before on the sub- 
ject, even going so far as to recommend 
expulsion from the AFL-CIO of any 
union proved guilty of unethical prac- 
tices. 

The union of which he is president, 
the IUE, is one of the cleanest and most 
respected of American labor organiza- 
tions. There is no place in it for any 
officer or member who associates with 
individuals of even suspected criminal 
intent, Both he and his union are a dis- 
tinct credit to the American labor move- 
ment. The great majority of United 
States unions share that distinction. 

It is a real privilege and honor for me 
to include his following remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tue BETRAYAL OF TRADE UNIONISM 


Four memorable and deeply meaningful 
lines open the officers’ report to this special 
and final convention of the United Paper- 
workers of America. 

In a handful of words they encompass the 
story of your origins, the dramatic history 
of your growth and economic achievement, 
and your progress to the threshold on which 
you stand today—a proud, strong, militant 
organization ready to play a major role in 
the creation of a powerful, new, united labor 
movement in your industry. They are words 
that should not be forgotten in your new 
organization: 

“The United Paperworkers was born in bat- 
tle. It has grown in battle and it survived 
because its adversaries appreciated its 
willingness to stand up and fight for the 
principles which gave it birth.” 

Because I know your history I know that 
those words are as significant as any written 


by a union in our time; and I know also that 


they have enlarged significance today. 

The adversaries your officers refer to—that 
ambushed and attacked you at various times 
down through the years—were not only em- 
ployers who wanted to see your vigorous, 
young union dispersed and drived com- 
pletely out of the industry. 

Nor were your adversaries only the Com- 
munists who sought to destroy your organi- 
zation, as they did others, by swallowing it. 

There was a third enemy, even more in- 
sidious and dangerous than the other two, 
which would have pounced on your union 
had you ever let down your guard for a 
moment. 

That enemy was racketeering and corrup- 
tion, an ugly contamination that we now 
suspect has festered its way into a larger 
area of organized labor than perhaps we 
knew. 

You of the Paperworkers can be justifiably 
proud that the wall of moral strength and 
integrity that you erected around your union 
proved impenetrable to racketeering and 
gangster elements, even to those who would 
have used your organization not necessarily 
for criminal activities but for unethical 
practices and personal enrichment. 

You can be deeply proud that your union, 
throughout its history, has been one of the 
cleanest and most ethical unions in the 
labor movement. You are immensely for- 
tunate, too, that the organization with which 
you are uniting in a few days has a similarly 
proud and unblemished record. 

I do not digress from my theme if I tell 
you that a small flood of memories swept 
over me as I came into this scene of your 
final convention. There has been and will 
be, I am sure, a great deal of fond remem- 
brance here of your hectic and sparkling 
history. Large quantities of sentiment and 
sentimentality will be wafted over tables and 
in corners of the lobby (which is as it 
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should be), and more than one tear will ploP 
nostalgically into a schooner of beer. 

You will be sentimental and nostalgic for 
the simple reason that you have good things 
to look back on—such as your superb 
of democratic trade unionism, your internal 
unit and militant sense of brotherhood. 
your many years of hard-won, pioneering 
economic gains, and the fact that you have 
been most happily blessed with gifted 
aggressive leadership. 

My memories of your union's early leader 
ship extend back to the first CIO convention 
in 1938 and the episode, related in your ofi- 
cers’ report, of Frank Grasso and his col- 
leagues asking me to call a meeting of ! 
industrial unions. in the paper industry. 
can take a special pride, therefore, in having 
been a participant in the very earliest stir- 
rings of industrial unionism in your indus- 
try. I figure myself as something of a god- 
father to the United Paperworkers. 

Your union's early leadership can tell 
you as one who personally survived it— 
comprised a real set of eager beavers; in fact. 
probably the eagerest beavers in the entire 
CIO. There were times, for example, listen- 
ing to Frank Grasso's impassioned speeches 
and watching him scurry around that first 
CIO convention that you got the curious im- 
pression that the steel industry, the auto 
Industry and the rubber industry were rela- 
tively minor and inconsequential problems 
compared to the paper industry, and that 
we got the paper industry organized then 
steel, auto, rubber, shipbuilding and every- 
thing else would automatically fall into line- 

You get the rough idea. Frank Grass? 
and his “paperworker pioneers” never sold 
the industry short. In fact, I have a vague 
but persistent recollection that at one CIO 
convention in those early days, Grasso tried 
desperately to get all of us to boycott the 
hotel dining room if it continued to refuse 
to serve us our meals on paper plates. 

A few years later on, after your separation 
from the Playthings & Novelty Workers 
Union, on January 1, 1944, I recall that Presi- 
dent Philip Murray asked me to serve on the 
new Paperworkers Organizing Committee 
with Allan Haywood as chairman. That 
post enabled me to renew my friendships 
with the leaders of your union and resc- 
quainted me with the problems of your or- 
ganization and industry. And I remember 
also the jubilation in your organization in 
January 1946 when you became the United 
Paperworkers of America and still later whe? 
you held your first constitutional conven- 
tion in Buffalo. 

At that first paperworkers convention. 
the unforgettable Allan Haywood urged your 
delegates: “Keep this union clean. Keep it 
free, free for all of you to express yourselves 
decently and proudly. You never can be tod 
mew against evil nor too conservative for 
good.” 

Well, you did keep your union clean. And 
you kept it free. Your history shows that 
you kept it clean of unethical practices 
free of racketeering and corruption. You 
kept faith not only with Allan Haywood but 
more important with your members and with 
honest, democratic unionism. You pro- 
vided a model of sound, healthy unlonism. 
The CIO was proud of you and the entire 
labor movement can be proud of you on this 
eve of your merger. 

It is, of course, to your much greater credit 
that you maintained a clean and free union 
not in a moral vacuum but in the face of 
very grave threats and hazards. 

The United Paperworkers didn’t escape the 
greedy, criminal eyes of racketeers and 
gangster elements. They tried to lay violent 
siege to your organization in New York an 
New Jersey during the late 1940's. No doubt 
their cold-bloodedly evil plans were to cap- 
ture your locals in those States first, Then 
they'd spin out their web into other areas to 
& private racket empire with the workers of 
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your industry becoming captives whose 
Prime function was to pay monthly per 
Capita tribute to these pirates. 

In New Jersey racketeers sent in armed 
thugs and goons to break a paperworkers’ 
Strike. Your people were stunned and dis- 
believing when it was discovered that these 
armed strikebreakers carried union creden- 
tials. The credentials they flaunted, it is 
ironic to note today, were issued by two 
Unions, the Distillery, Rectifying & Wine 
Workers Union and the Laundry Workers In- 
ternational Union, which last month were 
Ordered by the AFL-CIO executive council to 
Clean out the corruption in their ieaderships 
Within 90 days or face expulsion from the 
AFL-CIO. 


The record of these two unions, the AFL- 
CIO reported, is "a sordid tale of irresponsi- 
bility, diversion of funds, jockeying of bank- 
ing accounts, and heavy recompense for cer- 
tain officers." Earlier, these two outfits 
brought disrepute to the labor movement 
when a Senate subcommittee headed by Sen- 
ator Pau. Doucias and the AFL-CIO council 
Tound they were “subject to heavy corrupt 
influence and domination.” 

It Is to the eternal glory of the United Pa- 
Perworkers that you stood toe-to-toe and 
Slugged it out with the gangsters and goons, 
and finally sent them running for cover into 
their ratholes. The courage and incorrupti- 
ble principles of the United Paperworkers 
Gefeated this racketeer mob, but other 
Unions were not so fortunate. 

It is because other labor organizations 
Could not do what you did; it is because oth- 
er unions were too weak and succumbed to 
Corruption that the labor movement today 
faces an unprecedented crisis. 

It is a crisis that is worse, in my opinion, 
than the crisis we faced in the 1930's when 
Union-hating managements waged open war- 
fare against us or in the 1940's when Com- 
Munist infiltration and control of unions 
Teached a decisive point of no return. 

But the issue today is far more menacing, 

ause this time it comes from inside our 
Movement, It is betrayal from within, It is 
treason to trade unionism by those who pre- 
tend to believe in, and represent, trade 
Unionism, It is pernicious perfidy by those 
Who profess the ideals of union brotherhood 
Only for the end of personal enrichment. 
These betrayers of labor, these traitors to 
e unionism, have brought a terrible dis- 
Into the labor movement, a disease that 
Must be cut out surgically, swiftly and un- 
Ainchingiy to prevent its spread into a cor- 
Tupting contagion. 

The hard, cold, inescapable fact is that we 
Must utterly destroy racketeering and cor- 
Tuption in the labor movement or racketeer- 

and corruption will destroy the labor 
Movement. 

Corruption is never a static thing. Cor- 
Tuption means decay, and decay, unless it is 
decisively halted, spreads from an unhealthy 

of an organism to its healthy parts. 

There is only one way to handle the be- 
trayers of labor, the traitors to trade unlon- 

the men who have enriched themselves 

at the expense of rank-and-file workers, 

These men must be fully and mercilessly. ex- 

as the loathsome disease-carriers that 

they are and quarantined off from the labor 
Movement for the rest of their lives. 

I have said before that such men are not 
hulontsts, but antiunionists. They are not 

abor, but antilabor. They are more danger- 

to the democratic labor movement than 
the most vicious of union-hating manage- 
Ments and the most warped of Communist 
fanatics, 

We should and must acoord them their 
lap oratio rights—the kind of rights that 

bor racketeers and union gangsters them- 
/ Selves Would never give the men and women 


keep captive as faceless producers of 
Per capita, = 
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But after a determination has been made, 
swift and vengeful justice should be meted 
out to these betrayers and traitors. Their 
status as union Officials should be erased, 
ruthlessly and uncompromisingly. And if 
they have committed crimes against society 
as well as against the labor movement, then 
union Officials must encourage law-enforce- 
ment authorities to take action also. 

There can be no compromising with these 
forces that would corrupt and destroy the 
democratic labor movement, 

I insist, moreover, that it is incumbent 
upon the labor movement to initiate these 
actions itself, to police its own domain as 
completely as possible. We should not wait 
for State legislatures, grand jurles or con- 
gressional committees to do our work for 
us. We should set Our own house in order; 
we should not have to sanction others—out- 
siders with uncertain motives—doing our 
housecleaning for us. 

Two other actions, to my way of thinking, 
are also required: 

First, some union constitutions badly need 
rewriting, need to be made more democratic, 
need to provide more specific protections for 
the rank-and-file, and need to make union 
leadership both more responsive and more 
responsible to union membership. 

Second, some unions very obviously need to 
follow the example of the national AFL-CIO 
and of the IUE-AFL-CIO in adopting com- 
prehensive and enforcible codes of ethical 
practices. i 

The AFL-CIO could have no corrupt afili- 
ates nor could unethical practices exist with- 
in AFL-CIO unions, for example, if all unions 
placed themselves into full compliance with 
the AFL-CIO constitution and the four AFI. 
CIO codes of ethical practices. 

AFL-CIO ethical practices code, No. 3, de- 
clares that “there is no room within the 
federation or any of its affiliated unions for 
any person in a position of leadership or re- 
sponsibility who is a crook, racketeer, a 
Communist, or a Fascist." This declaration 
is then made considerably more than a pious 
wish in the following words: 


“It is the obligation of every union affill- 
ated with the AFI-CIO to take appropriate 


steps to ensure that this principle is com- 


plied with. * It is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of each national and interna- 
tional union affiliated with the federation to 
see to it that it is free of all corrupt, Com- 
munist or Fascist influences. Consequently, 
a trade union need not wait upon a criminal 
conviction to bar from office corrupt, Com- 
munist or Fascist influences. The responsi- 
bility of each union to see to it that it is 
free of such influences is not a responsibility 
placed upon our unions by law. It is a re- 
sponsibility which rests upon our unions by 
the AFL-CIO constitution and by the moral 
principles that govern the trade-union 
movement. Eternal vigilance in this area is 
the price of an honest democratic trade- 
union movement.” 

But this AFL-CIO ethical practices code 
adopted slightly more than a month ago— 
doesn’t stop there; it carefully and specifi- 
cally spells out a set of rules to govern AFI 
CIO affiliates. These rules state, in part: 

“1. * * * no persons who constitute cor- 
rupt influences or practices or who represent 
or support Communist, Fascist or totalitar- 
fan agencies should hold office of any kind 
in trade unions, ° * * 

“2. No person should hold or retain office 
or appointed position in the AFL-CIO or any 
of its affillated national or international 
unions or subordinate bodies thereof who 
has been convicted of any crime involving 
moral turpitude offensive to trade union 
morality. 

“3. No person should hold or retain ofice 
or appointed position in the AFL-CIO or 
any of its affiliated national or international 
unions or subordinate bodies thereof who is 
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commonly known to be a crook or racketeer 
preying on the labor movement and its good 
name for corrupt purposes, whether or not 
previously convicted for such nefarious ac- 
tivities.” 

Right there in the AFL-CIO’s ethical prac- 


“tices code, No. 3—backed by the constitu- 


tion—is obviously the power and authority 
to purge the AFL-CIO of corrupt affiliates 
and the means, also, for AFL-CIO affiliates to 
cleanse themselves of corrupt elements. 

I have no indication that this authority 
will not be used to its fullest extent where 
justified. It had better be, because the 
future of the labor movement may well hinge 
on our swift and uncompromising eradiction 
of corruption and unethical practices 
wherever they are found to exist in labor 
unionism. 

As far as we know today, racketeering 
and corruption involve only a very small 
number of unions and a tiny percentage of 
union members. This is true even though 
one might gain the impression these days 
that there's one large union that's somehow 
been overlooked until now: the International 
Union of Procurers, Three-Horse Parlay 
Plungers, Pinball Professionals, Political 
Parasites, and Bawdy-House Promoters. 

The problem of corruption may be, in it- 
self, a relatively small one but the effects, the 
consequences of that problem are very far 
from small. 

The entire labor movement, in fact, ts 
already being hurt by the disclosures of cor- 
ruption, magnified and exaggerated though 
they may be. The New York Times, it must 
be acknowledged, summed up the situation 
accurately in a headline which reads: “Senate 
Inquiry Is Likely To Hurt Labor Movement; 
All Unions May Suffer From the Corrupt 
Practices of Some of the Leaders.” 

The labor movement is being hurt, actu- 
ally, not on one front but on three. We are 
being hurt in terms of public prestige and 
reputation. We are being hurt in terms of 
legislation both in Congress and in the States. 
And we are belng hurt by the ammunition 
which is being given to union-hating em- 
ploya in their fight against organizing 

ves. 

The extent to which the labor movement's 
prestige and reputation is being injured can 
only be guessed at. Tragically, it comes just 
at a time when the labor movement had 
succeeded in winning a greater degree of 
public favor than at any time in the last 
quarter-century. A Gallup poll disclosed 
just last month that 76 percent of the people 
now approve of labor unions as compared 
with 72 percent in 1938. 

We worked hard, awfully hard to achieve 
that improved reputation and we had reason 
to believe that the trend would continue, 

On the legislative front there is reason for 
genuine concern. First, there ls no way of 
knowing what kind of legislative proposals 
may come out of the current hearings of the 
Select Senate Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or ment Field. 
The proposals could be for heavily restric- 
tive legislation, This year or next could pro- 
duce another upsurge of demands that in- 
dustrywide and companywide bar, 
be prohibited, that the union shop and the 
checkoff be outlawed or drastically curtailed. 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, however, isn't going to wait for any 
moves in Congress. Last week, the NAM an- 
nounced the opening of a campaign for a 
seven-point program admittedly designed to 
weaken the bargaining power of labor. The 
NAM's program would, among other things, 
outlaw the union shop, prohibit picketing 
for organizational purposes, bar national 
and international unions from participating 
in contract negotiations, and stifle political 
activity by unions. 

What the NAM Is really after was clearly 
implied by its president, E. G. Swigert, when 
he told newspapermen that none of the wage 
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raises in steel or auto since 1949 should have 
been granted. 

It goes almost without saying that the 
labor racketeering and corruption scandals 
have made absurd any idea of repealing or 
even modifying the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
present Congress. 

The racketeering charges have made the 
picture in State legislatures equally dark. 
In New York State Republican members of 
the legislature are pushing hard for a §150,- 
co investigation into the alleged domination 
of labor unions by hoodlums, racketeers, and 
gangsters. Similar demands are cropping up 
in other State legislatures, all aimed at the 
enactment of restrictive legislation de- 
signed either to supplement or supersede 
Federal antilabor laws. 

The floodgates have now been opened for 
a new deluge of State right-to-work laws, 
encouraged in part by the fact that Indiana 
last week became the first major industrial 
State to outlaw the union shop. Indiana 
thus joined 17 other States—13 in the South 
and 4 in the North—which have enacted 
right-to-seab statutes, 

Employers have already started brainwash- 
ing unorganized employees with propaganda 
drawn from the Senate committee hearings. 
But I don't think we've seen even a begin- 
ning of this management campaign yet, Be- 
fore long it will probably start coming in 
huge waves, particularly at unorganized 
plants in the South, as more and more am- 
munition is made available in the hearings. 

In our industry and in other industries 
employees in newly opened plants are being 
bombarded with propaganda that their dues 
payments will serve only to keep union lead- 
ers in sumptuous luxury and in such ex- 
travagances as racing stables, vacation trips 
abroad, and gambling expenses. 

The heat has been taken off big business 
and industry as organized labor has been 
placed on the defensive. 

A billion-dollar electrical manufacturing 
corporation is involved in the employment 
of call girls to push appliance sales but that 
immoral spectacle is quickly overshadowed 
in the daily press by the involvement of a 
Tew union officials with bawdy houses. 

The immorality of 9,000 employer viola- 
tions of the child labor law last year is 
swiftly forgotten as headlines report con- 
nections between unions and pinball ma- 
chine rackets. = 

The immoral spectacle of major manufac- 
turers instigating and exploiting race hatred 
in the South as a means of blocking union 
organizing efforts is obscured by the sup- 
posedly more dramatic crime of unfon wel- 
fare funds mishandled. 

Unethical profiteering persists in industry 
after industry. In your industry, for exam- 
ple, the price of newsprint has been hiked 
from #68 a ton in 1946 to $135 a ton 3 days 
ago. But that's made to appear trivial in 
comparison with the unethical behavior of a 
union leader who pads his expenses. i 

And so it goes. The publicity picture of 
big business and industry comes out one of 
relative purity and whiteness against u 
blackly evil picture of trade union abuses. 

We can find neither excuse nor consola- 
tion in the fact that present day racketeer- 
ing and corruption in the labor movement 
started here in Chicago in the early 1930's 
not with unions but with employers. 

When Al Capone, “Bugs” Moran, and other 
gangsters first moved into the labor union 
field after the repeal of prohibition it was 
at the Invitation of employers in the clean- 
ing and dyeing industry. The employers 
‘wanted strong-arm men and gunsels to pro- 
vide protection against what they termed 
“unfair competition” but what was actually 
the reluctance of a few companies to adhere 
to price-fixing conspiracies. 

Once they obtained a foothold in that in- 
dustry the racketeers moved quickly into 
other industries, organizing phony unions 
tor the benefit of employers and collecting 
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from both sides—dues from captive members 
and shakedown payments from the employer 


who soon found himself as much of . 


trapped victim as his employees, 

_ The labor movement cannot afford to let 
its moral and ethical standards fall to the 
level of big business and industry standards. 
We cannot let the false impression prevatl 
that trade unionism is as susceptible to 
racketeering and corruption as big business, 

The ground we have lost we must regain; 
we must reestablish our hard-won reputa- 
tion as a movement of dedication, high prin- 
ciples, idealism and brotherhood. 

To do this we must not tolerate for 1 
minute longer than is necessary those ele- 
ments that have brought disgrace and shame 
on the labor movement. 

Either we drive the betrayers of unionism 
out of our moyement quickly and forever 
or else we risk irreparable loss of integrity 
and even the possibility of ultimate defeat. 

This is a time for anger; this is a time 
more than ever before for indignation and 
outrage in the labor movement, This is a 
time for wrathful action against those who 
would despoil an ideal that thousands of 
men and women have devoted their lives 
to building, an ideal for which others have 
even sacrificed their lives. 

We will keep our faith with them, with 
both the dead and the liing, and not only 
with the men and women of the labor move- 
ment today but those who will inherit the 
labor movement from us—our children and 
the generations to come. 

We will let nothing—absolutely nothing— 
prevent us from leaving the American labor 
movement a finer and cleaner and more ef- 
fective instrument for the brotherhood of 
man under God than we found it. 


The Death of President Ramon Magsaysay 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in expressing 
grief over the tragic and untimely death 
of Ramon Magsaysay, President of the 
Philippine Republic. 

This is an occasion for a reaffirmation 
of the close ties the people of this coun- 
try have, and have had, with the people 
of the Philippines. When the United 
States gave the Philippines their inde- 


pendence in 1946, it was an outstanding 


example of what an enlightened policy 
toward underdeveloped areas can pro- 
duce. At that time, after a distin- 
guished and courageous record in lead- 
ing the Philippine guerrilla army against 
the Japanese invader, President Mag- 
saysay entered public life as a member 
of the Philippine Congress and as. a 
stanch friend of the United States. He 
never wavered from that friendship. 

In 1950, when the Communist-domi- 
nated Huk movement posed a grave in- 
ternal threat, Ramon Magsaysay, as De- 
fense Minister, set to the task of reform- 
ing the army and defeating the Commu- 
nists. He did not do so simply by mili- 
tary means, but by a policy of land re- 
form and service to the people so that 
the Huk movement would have no griev- 
ances to exploit. Rank and file Huks 
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were given land to work and an oppor- 
tunity for a new life. 

Mr. Speaker, the loss of such a great 
national leader, sincere patriot, and 
American ally, should spur us on in de- 
veloping policies in Asia that will have a 
deep and friendly understanding of the 
burning desire for independence and the 
desire for equality which characterize 
the development of these new nations. 
We took the lead in granting Philippine 
independence after World War II, a fact 
which was never forgotten by President 
Magsaysay: It is my hope that we shall 
continue to espouse democratic causes 
in Asia, by deed as well as by word. If 
we understand Asia and think in terms 
of her people and their aspirations for 
freedom, if we throw our influence be- 
hind the new democratic forces there 
rather than authoritarian ones, we will 
make freedom more powerful than com- 
munism there. We must shift our em- 
phasis from the military to the political 
and, like Magsaysay, employ the human 
approach. No finer testimonial to the 
life of Ramon Magsaysay could be of- 
fered by the United States. 


St. Patrick’s Day Address by the Hon- 
orable Eugene J. McCarthy, of Min- 
nesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following outstanding 
address delivered by the Honorable 
Eucene J. McCarruy, of Minnesota, at 
the dinner held by the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick on Saturday evening, March 
16, 1957, in Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: 


EXCERPTS From an ADDRESS or EUGENE J. Me- 
CARTHY, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, FOURTH Dis- 
TRICT, MINNESOTA, FRIENDLY Sons or ST. 
PATRICK, WILKES-BARRE, Pa. Manch 16, 
1957 


St. Patrick's Day is a day for remembrances. 
It is a day on which we recall again the great 
names of Ireland, the names of the counties 
and the towns and the villages, of the hilis 
and of the valleys, of the lakes and rivers and 
bays of Ireland. A day on which we recall 
again the names of her saints and of her 
scholars, to recite and list again the names of 
her great patriots and leaders, of her singers 
and of her poets. Even though many of us 
have never seen the places, just as we have 
not seen or known the saints of Ireland, both 
the persons and the places come alive again 
in our minds and in our hearts. We recall 
the names of Donegal and Tyrone and Ar- 
magh in the North, of Kildare and Meath, 
Wicklow and Dublin in the east, of Water- 
ford and Cork and Kerry in the South, of 
Limerick, Clare, Galway and Sligo in the 
west, The names of Niall, Cormack, Brian, 
Murray, O'Connor, Parnell, O'Connell, Plunk- 
ett, Emmet and Hyde; the names of Patrick, 
Bridget and Columkille, and Brendun and 
Malaky and all the rest of the saints, and the 
great leaders and the scholars, and the bards 
and genealogists and the poets of Ireland. 


los 


It is difficult for those who are not Irish 
to understand the character of the Irish. 
There Is a strong undercurrent of sadness in 
Any joyous Irish celebration. An on the 
Other hand even in Irish mourning there is 
an element of the joyful. The Irish wake is 
not an accident. This seeming division char- 
&cterizes the history of the Irish people as 
it does characterize the Irish personality. 
The line between the consideration of Ireland 
As un grey-haired old lady mourning in the 
Shadows for the loss of her sons and waiting 
in vain for help from across the waves, and 
the consideration of Ireland as vigorous and 
fertile, producing sons and daughters and 
Sending them forth triumphantly to the ends 
ol the earth. The lines between the things 
Of time and those of eternity, between the 
times of peace and the times of trouble have 
been finely drawn. It is common in the 
Characterization of nations to picture them 

an hour of triumph, and of strength and 
Victory, rather than in a time of defeat and 
Suffering. This is not the case with Ireland 
and the Irish people. The Irish character 
has not been formed and proved in 1 short 

or in 1 shining hour. It has been slow 
tested and proved in a long and bitter his- 
tory, in defeat and oppression and suffering. 
It has been proved not only as to heroic vir- 
es, but also as to unheroic ones; not only 
as to courage and fortitude and greatness of 
Mind, but as to patience and tolerance and 
long suffering; the little, and unheroic vir- 
tues, without which neither a nation nor a 
Man can claim perfection. 

It seems as a result of this long slow test- 
ing, the Irish have developed a sensitivity 
Which permits them to hear the last note of 
the harp, or the song of freedom, after other 
Lars have become deaf to it. It permits them 
to see the last spark of freedom in what was 
Once a great fire after other eyes no longer 
See that light, and to feel the warmth of 
freedom, and of hope, in what to others may 
appear to be a cold lump of peat. The Irish 

cter as a result of this testing and trial 
nas been marked by a great longing and 
aspiration for freedom. That longing and 
aspiration has been expressed in the five 
Breat loves of the Irish people. 
First is their great love for country, for 
the soil of Ireland, for its towns and its 
People. So great is this love and longing, 
that the greatest punishment set for Colum- 
the saint, was that he could no longer 
Set foot on Irish soil. And so we have, all 
Of us, in a sense remained exiles whenever 
We have been away from Ireland. Like Col- 
Umkille we can say: “There is a grey eye 
Which ever turns to Erin. What joy to fly 
upon the white-crested sea, and to sight 
the waves breaking upon the Irish shore. To 
to Ireland where the song of the birds 
18 £o sweet and the clerks sing as well, where 
the young are so gentle and the old are 80 
Wise, where great men are noble and the 
Women go fair.” 1 
1 The second great love of the Irish is their 
‘Ove for religion, for the things of the spirit. 
At the time of the coming of Christianity the 
ish spirit was willing and ready, St. Pat- 
Tick came and was received without martyr- 
dom. The same cannot be said of the other 
lands, not of Rome, not of Gaul, nor of the 
nor even of the new continents found 
Across the sea, Ireland gained the title of 
Isle of Saints and became the source of 
missionaries to all corners of the world. 

The third great love of the Irish is their 
love of learning. It was this great love that 
Kept alive the flame of knowledge and the 
Pursuit of truth during the dark period of 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. 

The fourth great love is that of political 

om—a love which sustained: the Irish 
in standing against the Danes and the Nor- 
Mans, the Tudor armies, the hosts of Crom- 
Well, and all the soldiers of the King. 

The fifth great love is that of poetry and 
Song. A love so strong and deep and so 
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consequential that as late as the 15th and 
16th centuries English rulers were moved 
to impose special penalties on bards, min- 
strels, rhymers, and genealogists who sus- 
tained the lords and gentlemen in their love 
of rebellion and other crimes and which 
moved the soldiers of Cromwell to break the 
harps still found on the walls of the cot- 
tages of the Irish at the time of the inya- 
sion, The ancient Gaelic law recognized 
this in forbidding the seizure by justice 
ein any house of any Gael whatsoever, one 
of his books, his sword, or his harp. For 
his book was the symbol-of his intellectual 
and of his spiritual freedom. The sword 
was the symbol of his political freedom, 
and the harp was the symbol of all the 
things that the human heart aspires to. 

We must not, of course, forget the faults 
and failings of the Irish people. Not every- 
one is made perfect by adversity. There 
remains in some of the Irish a tendency to 
be cynical and to be negative, to find fault, 
to detract, and to criticize. It is not these 
which the world needs today of the Irish but 
a positive contribution based on the best of 
Irish tradition and inheritance. The times 
in which we live are not altogether bright. 
These may not be the worst of times, as 
some say. They may seem to be the worst 
in contrast with the hopeful optimism of 
this century in its beginning, for one by 
one modern man has seen the lights by which 
he thought he was guided grow dim and 
fade. The evils which the modern age as- 
serted it was about to destroy forever—the 
evils of pain and suffering, of persecution, 
of torture, of ignorance, even the fear of 
evil, and finally the fear of fear which were 
to be abolished forever—all have returned 
in this century, and in this generation. And 
in some cases, like the evil spirit of the Gos- 
pel, once driven out they have returned 
sevenfold. l 

It is not enough for us merely to be aware 
of this distressful fact. These are not new 
difficulties. They were recognized long ago 
and best stated, I think, by the ancient 
Celtic monk, Cadoc the Wise. Cadoc ex- 
pressed his concérn over his own times and 
over times that might come in what was 
known and called Cadoc's Song of Hate. It 
was not really a song of hate, but rather 
a song of grief in which he catalogued all 
of those bad things, all of those undesirable 
things which he wished to see removed from 
the life of man. The Song of Hate runs 
thus: 


“I hate the judge who loves money, and the 
scribe who loves war, and chiefs who 
do not guard their subjects, and na- 
tions without vigor. 

I hate houses without dwellers, lands un- 
tilled, fields that bear no harvest, 

Landless clans, the agents of error, the 
oppressors of truth. 

I hate him who respects not father or 
mother, those who make strife among 
friends. 

A country in anarchy, lost learning, and 

certain boundaries. 


un 

I hate journeys without safety, families 
without virtue, lawsuits without rea- 
son. 

Ambushes and treasons, faults in counsel 
and justice unhonored. 

I hate a man without a trade, a laborer 
without freedom, a society without 
freedom, a society without teachers, a 
false witness before a judge, the unde- 

» serving exalted to high position. 

Fables in place of teaching, knowledge 
without inspiration. 

Sermons without eloquence, and a man 
without a conscience.” 


The world needs the revival of the five 
great loves of the Irish today as it has always 
needed them. It needs love leading to posi- 
tive action. In a time when the traditions 
of the past are rejected and ‘frowned upon, 
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when learning and truth must compete in 
the market place with falsehood and error 
-and the only test is that of which is most 
useful, there is a great need for the return 
of the love of truth and the love of learning. 
When love of country and love of political 
freedom in many areas of the world have 
been destroyed, there is a great need for the 
revival of the Irish love of country. When 
the faith has grown cold and has been re- 
jected my many, the love of the faith too 
must be revivified. When love of poetry is 
looked upon by some as unmanly, when it 
has little or no place in the deliberations 
of man, there is a great need for a revival 
of this Irish love of song and poetry. This, 
then, is the pattern and the way. For as 
Cadoc again said: “No man is the son of 
knowledge if he is not the son of, poetry. 
No man loves poetry without loving light. 
Nor the light without loving the truth. Nor 
the truth without loving justice. Nor jus- 
tice without loving God. And he who loves 
God cannot fail to be happy.” 

The responsibility of the sons of St. Pat- 
rick, of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, is 
clear. Let us hope that all may so meet and 
fulfill their responsibility that each and 
everyone say that he has been the good ser- 
vant of learning and of song and poetry, 
but in all things God's good servant first. 
And then we can hope that the good St. 
Patrick, in his right, may judge us all with 
gentleness. 


The Kids Fight Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr, WILEY, Mr. President, there has 
been called to my attention by one of 
the pages of the Senate an article en- 
titled The Kids Fight Back,” by Joseph 
N. Bell, and published in the January 
number of the Coronet magazine, Free- 
dom Foundation recently gave a special 
award for progress against vandalism. 
This article gives a good answer to what 
we hear so much of; namely, the delin- 
quency of our youth. The kids are fight- 
ing back. They are fighting for good 
government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

© THE Kms Picut Back 
(By Joseph N. Bell) 

The trouble in Dallas began on March 6, 
1956, when a half dozen windshields on used- 
car lots were peppered with BB pellets, and 
motorists about the city were shot at from 
cars filled with teen-agers. 

Nightly, thereafter, the number of these 
attacks grew, the damage mounted stead- 
ily and Dallas became steadily more in- 
censed at its young people. 

At the end of 2 weeks, police estimated 
that 1,000 autos and 250 houses, schools, 
and business firms had been damaged by 
flying pellets to a total of more than $50,- 
000. Ballistics tests showed that the mis- 
siles were coming from a mixture of air 
rifles, .22 caliber rifles and slingshots. 

On March 16, the police stepped up night 
patrols and began stopping and searching 
teen-agers seen loitering. 
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In the midst of all this, Bill Crowell, 
a 15-year-old sophomore at Forest Avenue 
High School had an idea. Bill was a member 
of a high school organization called the Key 
Club, which was dedicated to public sery- 
ice works on behalf of school and com- 
munity. 

Who, thought Bill, could better put a stop 
to this senseless deviltry than the kids 
themselves? He believed that only a smail 
minority were involved in the shootings. 
Perhaps concerted action by the majority 
would bring them into line. So, with the 
help of three buddies, he prepared a pledge 
to be circulated in the schools. 

On March 17, while Key Club members 
from all but 2 Dallas high schools were 
meeting to consider the pledge, the vandal- 
ism hit an ugly high. That night, police 
arrested 24 juveniles on suspicion of pellet- 
gun raiding. Two boys were caught breaking 
into schools where they smashed more than 
100 windows. Windshields were shot out 
of 57 cars at one used-car lot—in spite of 
a night watchman especially hired to pro- 
tect them. A motorist was hit by pellets 
in 2 different parts of the city, 

Two days later, the Key Club pledge was 
read and explained to the students at For- 
est High School. It said, in part: 

“We, as citizens of this great United States, 
realize that her future will He in our hands, 
To prevent damaging our heritage, we 
shall respect the properties of all people. 
Therefore, we pledge ourselves to ab- 
stain from any form of vandalism and ear- 
nestly recommend that others do the same.” 

Students began signing the pledge at For- 
est that afternoon. Tuesday, it was circu- 
lating in other Dallas schools with Key 
Clubs. The following day it appeared at 
the two non-Key Club schools, sponsored 
by student leaders who had been approached 
by Key clubbers. Up to 95 percent of the 
students were signing the pledge. 

On Thursday, damage began to taper off 
and by Saturday things were almost back to 
normal. 

Prompt police action had had a decisive 
effect, in stopping the pellet-gun spree. But 
60, too, had the Key Clubs, which both city 

and police officials were quite willing to 
admit, 

Key Club members all over the Nation are 
used to coping with such problems. For it 
was a serious one in Sacramento, Calif., that 
brought about the creation of the first Key 
Club in 1925. The problem there was secret 
high-school fraternities which had gotten 
completely out of hand. 

A high-school vocational-guidance direc- 
tor named Frank Vincent realized that the 
only way to get rid of fraternities was to 
offer the youngsters a satisfactory substitute. 
This he did, in the form of a boys’ club 
dedicated to a community service. Mr. Vin- 
cent figured if he could get the key young- 
sters in the school to go along with the idea, 
the others would follow. Hence the name 
he selected: Key Club. 

With the help of the local Kiwanis Club, 
the first Key Club was formed. In a few 
years Klwanlans all over the country were 
activating Key Clubs. In 1942, Key Club 
International was formed, and today there 
are about 1,443 clubs in the United States 
and Canada, with a membership of some 
33,892. 

Most Key Club activities center on local 
problems, which the youngsters attack with 
tremendous zeal, When money is required 
to do a job, they go out and earn it—usu- 
ally by selling the club’s manpower for baby- 

. sitting, car washing or similar activities. 
The only financial help they get is an occa- 
sional assist from a local Kiwanis Club— 
usually to help send representatives to the 
national convention of Key clubbers held 
each year. 

But while focusing their major attention 
locally, Key Clubs are also capable of getting 
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together to attack a national problem with 
potent impact. In 1953, Key Clubs took a 
hard look at the growing problem of van- 
dalism. Almost $2 billion was going down 
the drain annually in the United States from 
wanton destruction. The following year, 
Key Club International adopted stop vandal- 
ism as its No. 1 goal. 

Because Key Clubbers are able to approach 
this problem from the understanding view- 
point of enlightened youngsters trying to 
straighten out kids who have gotten out of 
line, they have achieved some remarkable 
results throughout the Nation. 

In Laconia, N. H., Key Club members pre- 
pared and distributed antivandalism posters, 
appeared on the local radio station, in school 
assemblies and anywhere else they could be 
heard, appealing to fellow teens to stop acts 
of vandalism, Club members were so sure 
they had won their point that they offered 
to clean up or make right any damage done 
the following Halloween. Result: they had 
nothing to do to make good their pledge. 

The Lewiston, Maine, Key Club anti- 
vandalism campaign was centered around the 
theme of respect—for self, elders, school, and 
community. A Key Club-sponsored Teacher 
Appreciation Day was held to focus atten- 
tion on manners toward their elders, Each 
one of the 1,047 students came to school in 
his best clothes and cooperated in a spirit 
never dreamed of. 

Sunbury, Pa., Key Clubbers sponsored an 
imaginative and effective drive to rid the 
community. of horror-crime comic books 
which they considered a basic cause of van- 
dalism and delinquency, They hit news- 
dealers who handled such books with a three- 
pronged attack: through city officials whose 
aid they enlisted in the campaign; through 
private citizens, especially parents, whom 
they encouraged to stop in at newsstands and 
express their feelings; and through personal 
calls on newsstand dealers. As a result, there 
hasn't been a single horro-crime comic book 
sold in Sunbury for more than a year. 

The most spectacular of all Key Club anti- 
vandalism projects has been a youth rally 
staged for the past 2 years at Chicago's Inter- 
national Amphitheater. Last April, more 
than 35,000 Chicago high-school students 
crowded into the amphitheater to hear a 
group of top professional entertainers (who 
contributed thelr services) along with a dis- 
cussion of juvenile problems from civic 
leaders and representatives of the kids. 

The Key Clubbers who put across the 
youth rally were hoping to accomplish two 
things: prove to doubting adults that most 
young people are not delinquents but real- 
ly interested in making their city a better 
place in which to live; and focus attention 
on and build up popularity among young- 
sters in positive objectives, and thereby bring 
borderline juveniles over to the right side. 

Well over 100,000 Chicago high-school 
students haye signed the youth rally 
pledge: To respect my parents and to act 
so as to bring them honor; to cherish my 
school, for it gives me the tools to think and 
work by; to keep out of trouble and help 
others to stay on the right track; to serve 
God, to be a credit to my country and to 
make my city a better place to live in.” 

The winner of the youth rally slogan con- 
test for boys last year was an inmate of the 
State reform school. He made a moving 
appeal to the huge audience of youngsters 
to stay out of trouble when he accepted his 
prize. Amos Reed, superintendent of the 
Illinois State Training School for Boys. said: 
“In all my years of training schoolwork, 
I've never seen anything like this. The rally 
showed our boys that this is not the end of 
the line. We continue to reap a harvest of 
positive thinking and good will as a result 
of the rally.” 

Positive thinking is a commodity in which 
Key Clubbers deal plentifully. They es- 
pecially like to impress one point; that any 
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community, working in concert, can lick any 
problem, whether or not there is a Key Club - 
to lead the drive. Thus, when a local Key 
Club comes up with a big idea (like the 
youth rally) which ts adaptable to many 
communities, Key Club International at 520 
North Michigan Avenue in Chicago puts out 
a bulletin blueprinting the plan for any 
community group that would like to try it- 
Where a Key Club is available, these young- 
sters usually lead the drive. But any group 
of kids—the high school letterman's club, 
for example—could take over the job. 

The Key Clubs have no problem attracting 
members—in spite of the high local stand- 
ards set for membership. Applicants are 
usually screened by school authorities, and 
the size of the club dictated by the facilities 
available. Some clubs have more than 100 
members, but most have much less. 

“We've never lost a club for lack of mem- 
bership or flagging interest,“ says Frank Me- 
Cabe, director of Key Club International. 
proudly. Rather, our problem is keeping 
the club from becoming unwieldy while still 
bringing in all the youngsters who want to 
work. And believe me, there are lots of 
them.” 

Freedom’s Foundation (at Valley Forge) 
recently honored Key Clubs with a special 
award for progress against vandalism, No 
group has ever deserved such an award more. 
And no group has ever fought harder to earn 


‘recognition for the overwhelming majority 


of young people who are not only sincere an 
respectful but conscientious Americans 88 
well. ‘ 


Blueprint for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of Life magazine—March 
18, 1957—contains a timely article on 
civil defense entitled “Scientific Blue- 
print for Atomic Survival.” 

I commend this article to the House 
for reading in connection with our con- 
sideration of the bill to appropriate 
funds for the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. In suggesting the type of 
civil defense programs our Nation needs, 
it contrasts sharply with the program 
advanced by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

This article refiects the considered 
judgment of outstanding scientists who 
have been studying the hazards of nu- 
clear weapons. Their conclusion is that 
to survive a possible enemy attack on tne 
United States we must have elters. 
Time will not permit us to run away, and 
even if we had considerable advance 
warning there is no place to go, so wide- 
spread are the hazards of nuclear 
weapons, 

One of the men most responsible for 
the development of the hydrogen bomb, 
Dr. Edward Teller, states: 


It is necessary to provide every person in 
the United States with a shelter, 


Dr. Teller recently testified before the 
Holifield subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, at which 
time he urged the adoption of a realis- 
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tic shelter program as the essential first 
Step toward insuring the survival of our 
People in the event of an enemy attack. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Life magazine article mentioned above 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SCIENTIFIC BLUEPRINT FOR ATOMIC SURVIVAL— 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN VICTORY AND DEFEAT 
(By Willard Bascom) 

The nuclear bomb poses, for the first time 
In history, a serious direct threat to the 
American people. The means to annihilate 
Our unprepared civilian population is already 
in the hands of our potential enemy and the 
need for preparation should be obvious. 
Yet the bulk of our population is totally 
unprepared today to meet a war emergency. 

Our civil defenses are incomplete partly 

use the public is so little aware of its 
danger and partly because the few who have 
investigated the effects of nuclear Attack 
tend to be overwhelmed by the horrors they 
foresee. There is a temptation. to say, 
What's the use?“ 


But there is a use. Civil defense is not a 


- hopeless task. If war should come an ade- 


Quate program could save millions of people. 
It could mean the difference between Ameri- 
Can victory and defeat. And although it 
Cannot guarantee the survival of any specific 
Person, it can guarantee that the United 
States will continue to exist and to work for 
the things that we believe in. 

Civil defense could also be of great value 
In Preventing a war. Our policy in foreign 
affairs is to take a strong stand against Soviet 
intimidation of our allies and the neutral 
Nations, But a strong stand, with the threat 
Of war it implies, may be meaningless if the 
enemy knows that our civilian population 
is virtually naked before an attack. Pro- 

ive arrangements for the public would 
Steatly strengthen the hand of our President 
in a crisis by increasing his bargaining 
8 at the international conference 
e, 


The develapment of adequate civil de- 
Tenses will be expensive, difficult, and time- 
Consuming. Defenses cannot be prepared 
Sfter a crisis is reached. They must be me- 
thodically increased over a period of years 
a natural back-up to our military readi- 

+ The most practical way to accom- 
Plish this is by emphasizing dual-use proj- 
dots with peacetime as well as wartime ap- 
plicatlons. The vers fact that all-out nu- 
Clear war does not appear to be likely in 
the near future—one reason for the present 
Ndifference—gives us a chance to plan and 
Carry out public defense programs at a pace 
that will not endanger our economy or cause 
any raised eyebrows in the world. 

Before considering a detailed program of 
Civil defense, we should understand the na- 
ture of the threat. 

First we nrust face the fact that there is 
NO complete military defense against atomic 
Lernen Complicated detenses will be in- 

ented and improved but they will never be 
b ect, Nuclear explosives can be carried 

Y planes, or, eventually, by missiles launched 
Aten Submarines. In a few years intercon- 
penal missiles capable of carrying the 

bomb may become a reality. 

HIGH PRIORITY TARGETS 
The targets these might be aimed at can- 
is be predicted with certainty, but it seems 
à ely that our air striking force, our air 
efenses and our centers of government, in- 

Ustry, communications, credit, and ship- 

Png would have highest priority. However, 
5 ce the effects of the explosions are far- 
faching and since we can assume that 
rena bombs and missiles will widely miss 
3 targets, everyone in the country will 
in danger, 
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There are three major effects of attack 
against which we must protect ourselves: 


IMMEDIATE PHYSICAL DAMAGE 


At the instant of nuclear burst there is 
a great flash of light and heat. People many 
miles away who aré looking directly at the 
burst will be blinded, perhaps permanently. 
The heat from a relatively small A-bomb like 
the one that fell on Hiroshima is strong 
enough to ignite white paper or unpainted 
wood at 4.000 to 6,000 feet and to burn human 
skin or ignite newsprint at 5,000 to 10,000 
feet, depending on the amount of haze in 
the air. Thé blast pressure 3,000 feet from 
the center is 15 pounds per square inch—the 
equivalent of doubling atmospheric pres- 
sure. Our bodies can stand fairly rapid and 
substantial pressure changes, but many of 
the things around us cannot. Injuries to 
people are therefore much more likely to be 
caused by falling structures or flying objects 
than by the blast pressure itself. Glass, for 
example, may be flung about by as little as 
one-half pound per square inch of pressure 
(at Hiroshima people were seriously cut by 
glass over 5 miles from the explosion) and 
brick walls may be toppled by only 3 or 4 
pounds per square inch, 

The effect of a hydrogen bomb is, of course. 
many times greater than that of the A-bomb: 
In a 10-megaton H-bomb explosion that 
extra 15 pounds per square inch of pressure 
would be felt 24,000 feet away instead of 
only 3,000 and it would last 8 times as long. 

Besides producing immediate radiation, 
heat, and blast, nuclear explosions endanger 
life by the lingering radiation they release. 
It is the fallout of radioactive particles that 
poses the greatest danger at a distance from 
the explosion. The all-penetrating gamma 
radiation kills body cells and reduces re- 
sistance to infection. Protection against 
these rays will be a major problem, 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 


In the past our enemies have employed 
psychological warfare with considerable 
talent. They would y use it in any 
future attempt to destroy the United States. 
This form of warfare exerts its greatest power 
over people who are poorly informed about 
natural phenomena and who are likely to 
be terrorized by things which they do not 
understand. The possible hazards of radia- 
tion, germs, and chemical warfare could 
make every innocent bit of dust seem a 
radioactive fragment, every smoky cloud a 
poison gas attack and every ant a deadly 
germ, and make people afraid to eat, drink, 
breathe, go out of doors and mingle with 
others. The terror resulting from ignorance 
could paralyze large numbers of the people 
on whom national recovery and support of 
damaged areas would depend. 


GENERAL DISRUPTION 


A public which is confined in shelters or 
scattered to unfamiliar areas will have great 
difficulty caring for itself. People whose 
homes are destroyed will be threatened by 
the weather until they can be relocated or 
housing facilities can be rebuilt. They will 
be threatened by hunger until food process- 
ing and distribution systems can be recon- 
structed and farm products harvested. They 
will be threatened by sickness until drugs 
can be distributed and sanitation systenis 
restored. 

Finally, many people accustomed to easy 
living and much comfort may regard the loss 
of material things as the end of everything 
and may lack the spirit to continue. It 
seems possible that an attack could disrupt 
our society so completely that the ability to 
continue an organized fight would vanish 
and we would not be able to rise up again, 
reorganize and carry on—during the war or 
in the subsequent peace. 

People who say they do not wish to survive 
amid the debris of nuclear war do not seem 
to realize that America is much more than 
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the sum of its physical assets. Those it can 
lose, if it must, without irreparable injury. 
It is much more important that we do not 
lose the desire to maintain our part of the 
world in the freedom and democracy it has 
always symbolized. 

A BUILT-IN DEFENSE 

Such are the dangers. A defense must 
be devised that seems likely to counter them. 
Its goal should be the best protection we can 
actually provide rather than the best that 
is theoretically possible; it must get public 
support by being based on more durable 
motivations than fear or horror; it must of- 
fer a promise of better and more secure liy- 
ing; it must be made an effective part of 
our war deterrent; it must be built into our 
way of life. 

The responsibility for this, as with all 
forms of national defense, rests with the Fed- 
eral Government, which must provide the 
leadership, the overall planning and much 
of the financing. A real civil defense re- 
quires the following measures: 

1. There should be general public under- 
standing of enough of the physical and bio- 
logical effects of nuclear explosions so that 
people can take the best possible protective 
action, before, during, and after an attack. 

A Federal program to encourage the study 
of basic physical and biological ecience in 
schools at all levels would help prepare the 
public for both peace and war. Weapons ef- 
fects should not be emphasized in such stud- 
les. Instead, the understanding of radiant 
heat or sunshine, of thunder, combustion 
engines or deep-sea diving problems, of X- 
rays—all things within common experience— 
would make possible an easy understanding 
of the similar thermal, blast, and radiation 
effects of nuclear weapons, 

Subsidies might be offered providing part 
or all of the support for the additional teach- 
ers, books, and training aids required by 
schools that would accent science courses. 
A scholarship program would make it pos- 
sible for good students to continue with 
these studies and for teachers to keep up 
with new developments in science education, 
Another possibility would be federally fi- 
nanced, university-produced TV programs, 
filmed and live, dealing with the same sub- 
jects. 

Of all the bets that the United States can 
place on itself to ensure a bright peacetime 
future and contribute simultaneously to its 
defensive capabilities, this seems to be the 
most attractive. 

2. Stout shelters are required, well 
equipped and provisioned and easily acces- 
sible to all people, especially while they are 
at home. 

Evacuation of the crowded centers of as- 
sumed target areas has been ardently pro- 
posed as an alternative to shelters. At best, 
it would be an interim measure usable by 
some if the time between warning and attack 
is relatively long. Arguments for or against 
evacuation as a policy have hinged more 
often on whether it is feasible to move cars 
out of town rapidly than on whether it is the 
best thing to do for protection. As one meas- 
ure that may help reduce casualties from 
direct bombing by manned aircraft, evacua- 
tion is worth consideration so long as it does 
not block a more permanent defense. Per- 
manent defense means shelters. 


It is possible to build shelters which will 
offer protection anywhere outside of the 
bomb crater (even within the atomic fire- 
ball) elther by making them of very thick 
concrete or by excavating them in solid rock. 
Perhaps in densely populated areas near ob- 
vious targets, or for the protection of valua- 
ble facilities or workers, such high-strength 
shelters will have a place. Outside of this 
relatively small area, whose location cannot 
be forecast, shelters of somewhat lesser 
strength appear to be more economical and 
offer many other advantages. 
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Well-protected areas already exist in cities, 
in the form of deep basements, subways, and 
the like, which could readily be developed 
Into shelters. New shelters can be most effi- 
ciently created by the construction of dual- 
purpose facilities which are kept in constant 
use in time of peace, For example, most 
cities seem to be in chronic need of trans- 
portation facilities, such as parking garages, 
bus and railroad terminals, or roadway un- 
derpasses. These are designed to bear heavy 
Joads and could be adapted for use as shelters 
in an emergency. The Federal Government 
might subsidize construction of underground 
parking garage shelters just as it does that 
of ocean liners which can be converted to 
wartime use as troop transports. The cost 
of such structures would in many cases be 
self-liquidating. 

Most Americans spend about three-quar- 
ters of their time at home, so the obvious 
place to have shelters which can be quickly 
reached at any time is in or near the home. 
There people will have the security of fa- 
miliar surroun and will be able to pro- 
vide themselves with supplies from the house 
even when contact with the outside is cut 
off for several days. Although unattractive 
by comparison with ordinary living condi- 
tions, a family shelter should be incompara- 
bly more pleasant than a communal shelter 
shared with strangers of varying tastes and 
habits. 


HOW TO GET SHELTERS BUILT 


A Federal program is needed to stimulate 
the construction of such shelters, One or 
more of the following inducements might 
be offered: More favorable financing for 
homes with shelters, making materials or 
Prefab shelter units available at low cost, 
providing property tax benefits for shelter 
owners—Juastifiable because it would be un- 
necessary to provide public-shelter facilities 
for people who have their own—or offering 
actual cash of up to two-thirds the total 
cost to shelter builders. As an absolute 
minimum effort, a social atmosphere must 
be created in which a person can provide a 
shelter for his family without being regarded 
as an idiot or an alarmist by his neighbors. 

One way of demonstrating Government 
Taith in the advisability of having shelters 
would be to build them for the families of 
the fighting men on or near military reserva- 
tions, especially at Strategic Air Command 
bases and other likely targets. 

3. A warning system should be established 
capable of arousing the attention of everyone 

in the country within the few minutes that 
will be available in the era of missiles so that 
all can quickly receive instructions and take 
protective measures. 

To the present air-raid sirens which are 
effective in densely populated areas must be 
added a system of warning devices which will 
be more efficient in suburban and rural areas. 
One promising means of reaching into each 
home is via radio receivers which can be 
modified to monitor continuously for a 
broadcast warning. 

It has been estimated that a system capable 
of warning 95 percent of the people in the 
United States could be bullt and maintained 
for about 80 cents per person per year. Some 
of this money would be spent in subsidies 
to manufacturers of warning devices, some 
would go into enlarging the public-warning 
system. An effective warning system is abso- 
lutely necessary for without it the vastly 
more expensive shelter program will be of 
little use. 

4. Two major radio communications sys- 
toms are required, one for the public, the 
other for the Government. The first should 
be capable of transmitting information to 
the public continuously from the instant of 
warning until the emergency has passed. 
The other should be able to keep government 
groups at all levels in contact with one an- 
other so that central control can be main- 
tained in the emergency. 
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The public network would disseminate In- 
formation about the imminent danger, the 
progress of the war and the best possible ac- 
tion to circumvent each danger, It would 
soothe and divert persons in shelters. Trans- 
mitters would (1) be manned continuously, 
in peace as well as war; (2) have several 
towers in dispersed locations; (3) have 
standby generators for emergency power; 
(4) have shelter facilities for staff and equip- 
ment; (5) have a stock of recorded announce- 
ments for use in each of many predictable 
contingencies; (6) monitor the Government 
network and accept instructions for retrans- 
mission to the public; and (7) have sufficient 
power to reach a substantial area. The Fed- 
eral Government could designate certain ex- 
isting commercial stations to be members of 
this national network, and could subsidize 
the expense of adding stations as required. 

Radio receivers capable of operating inde- 
pendently of the public power system will be 
needed in or near every shelter. 

The second communications network 
would enable State, local, and Federal Gov- 
ernments and subdivisions of each to main- 
tain contact with one another. It also would 
allow the Nation's leaders to confer and to 
direct the work of reconstruction, thus per- 
mitting recovery and rehabilitation to be 
carried on as a coordinated national effort. 

5. Some of the valuable assets of the coun- 
try should be dispersed so that neither the 
bulk of our wealth nor any single irreplace- 
able element could be lost all at once. 

The large nuclear bomb, if used against 
cities or large groups of civilians, is a cheap 
weapon. With it, great numbers of people 
can be killed a relatively small expense. 
One answer to a cheap weapon is a cheap 
target, and if people and their facilities can 
be spread so thinly that few are destroyed 
by each bomb, then the bomb is no longer 
cheap. The ideal (but obviously imprac- 
tical) solution would be to distribute the 
people, the commerce and industry, the 
transportation and communications lines 
and other attractive targets evenly through- 
out the country. Fortunately, the most 
flexible and easiest of these to move—the 
people—is also the most valuable. If the 
people survive, the physical assets can be 
rebuilt; if the skilled people are lost it will 
take generations to replace them. Therefore 
the principal aim of dispersal must be to keep 
people spread as thinly as possible and sep- 
arated from obviously attractive targets 
while danger is greatest. 

There is already a marked trend away 
from urban areas toward dispersed living 
as a result of easy financing and inexpen- 
sive subdivision housing and more con- 
venient automotive transportation to the 
cities and shopping areas, 

Continued easy credit and development of 
highways and other transportation prob- 
ably will produce as much dispersal as any 
direct program. The trend could be speeded 
even more by the construction of broad 


high-speed roads beyond those now required 


and by making credit easier in areas of less 
dense population. 

6. A radiological defense plan must be 
developed so that areas of fallout can be 
identified and the hazard evaluated. It will 
be absolutely necessary to make rapid sur- 
veya as soon as the onslaught has subsided 
so that people will not spend unnecessary 
time in shelters in areas where there is little 
radioactivity, and will not emerge too soon 
in dangerous areas. Ground and aerial 
measurements must be made and passed 
along to points where they can be plotted 
and analyzed. The program must also offer 
instructions about the nature of the danger 
and means of decontamination. 

7. Stockpiles must be accumulated of cer- 
tain items such as medical supplies, proc- 
essed foodstuffs, cloth (for tents or window 
coverings) and the like, as a safeguard 
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against the temporary failure of our pro- 
duction and distribution system. 

8. Measures must be taken to redevelop 
certain urban areas, especially for the pur- 
pose of reducing the possibility of great fires 
in areas which may not otherwise be seri- 
ously damaged. Shelters will not afford ade- 
quate protection to a populace unless safe- 
guards are also provided against major fires. 

A program of replacing slums with garden 
apartments and of constructing firebreaks 
in the form of parks and wide boulevards is 
clearly desirable from the point of view of 
improving city living as well as of defense. 
The Government could give additional stim- 
ulation and impetus to the existing desire 
for such projects by providing long-term fi- 
nancing at favorable rates. 

9. Washington, D. C., must set an example 
if the United States public is to be expected 
to take a Federal program seriously. The 
Government must demonstrate a belief in 
the measures that are advocated, for it is 
obvious that our Nation's capital is a tar- 
get of high priority on the enemy list, Gov- 
ernment buildings, especially those now 
planned or under construction, should have 
built-in shelters. 

10. A new department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be set up to provide guid- 
ance and subsidies to those who require them 
during the periods of preparation, attack, 
and recovery. 

This department would devise a compre- 
hensive plan; it would conceive, build, and 
operate the parts of the program which are 
purely Federal (such as a warning system, 
a radiological monitoring system, a stock- 
pile system); it would dispense funds for 
shelters and for dual-purpose developments 
to local. government, private groups, and 
individuals; it would organize existing na- 
tional facilities, both public and private, 
for effective use in wartime; it would en- 
courage public education in technical sub- 
jects; it would devise means of testing the 
efficiency of its defenses—and it would be 
responsible for making the Washington, D. C., 
defense into a model for others as a dem- 
onstration of Federal interest. A bill to set 
up a Federal department somewhat along 
these lines has been introduced in the 
House by Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, 
of California. : 

The importance of dual-use projects for 
improving our defensive capabilities can 
scarcely be overstated. Many of the things 
proposed should be done anyway to keep 
pace with our rapidly expanding population 
and economy. It is quite clear that the 
country needs such things as improved edu- 
cational facilities, especially in the sciences; 
a greatly expanded network of roads, in- 
cluding access highways to cities and to un- 
developed areas; slum clearance; a wide- 
spread microwave communications system, 
and additional parking facilities in cities. 

These are all-important elements of civil 
defense. However, they should be under- 
taken by local governments. They should 
not be under the centralized control of a 
civil defense department, nor should an im- 
portant part of their cost be charged, to it. 
Rather, this agency should (1) harness our 
protective instincts to furnish an additional 
motive and help us rationalize the costs; 
(2) see that the planning for each of these 
huge programs really does take the possibil- 
ity of war into account; (3) supply the 
money for the additional cost of modifying 
the plans to make them more useful for 
defense. 

It is not proposed that defense organiza- 
tions take control of every aspect of our 
country's development. This is rather @ 


‘plea for making a coordinated plan which 


takes all of the Nation's needs into account 
at the same time so that each can be accom- 
plished more efficiently. It is hoped and 
expected that the percentage of the total 
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effort that would be identified directly with 
Civil defense would be quite small, 

How much might such a am cost? 
Anything that must be provided for 170 
Million Americans can't help being expen- 
sive. But in trying to estimate the price 
ot this insurance against an event that we 
instinctively feel is unlikely, we must keep 
two things in mind: defensive facilities can- 
not be built at the last minute; their cost 
is necessarily spread over several years. And 
there can be a considerable contribution to 
Peacetime efficiency and convenience from 
dual-use projects. 

If we set as a goal the provision of 90 per- 
cent of the protective measures outlined here 
Within 6 years (1 year o7 planning and 5 ot 
Construction), the total cost can be ex- 
Pected to be around $24 billion or an aver- 
age of $4 billion per year. Not all of this 
expense, of course, would be borne by the 

eral Government. In any case, it is not 
beyond our means: 84 billion is about 10 
Percent of the present Defense Department 
budget. 

Most of the sum allotted to civil defense 
Would go into shelters of various kinds. The 
Warning and communications networks, the 
educational programs, and the stockpiling 
and radiological defense expenses combined 
Might cost as much as a Dillion dollars each. 
The remaining programs as well as some not 
indicated here, plus the cost of administra- 
tion for 6 years, would absorb the balance. 
After the principal construction period is 
Over, the continuing budget for replacement, 
Maintenance, education, administration, and 
80 forth, would level off at perhaps 6500 
Million a year. 

These are admittedly rough guesses. Only 
the most rigorous engineering study of each 
item can be expected to produce accurate 

However, it seems quite probable 
that they are within a factor of two, that is, 
the ultimate cost will be between half and 
twice these sums. For the purpose of making 
& decision to embark on a real civil-defense 
Program that is probably close enough. 

Most of the foregoing proposals have been 
Offered many times before by others, and 
Some of the needs, long since recognized, 
have been partiy translated into reality, But 
the bulk of the work is still to be done. Un- 
fortunately, too many people seem to believe 
that it war comes some magic will intervene 
to save them and that they are not person- 
ally required to make troublesome and expen- 
sive preparations on their own behalf. Let 
us hope that they are right and that evolu- 
tlonists did not have them in mind when they 
Speculated that war is a eugenic process 
i eliminates those without a special will 

ve, : 


. Mr. Phleger Steps Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday; March 19, 1957 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
With real regret that I noticed that Her- 
man Phleger, legal adviser of the State 
Department and a resident of the Ninth 
Congressional District of California, is 
leaving the Government service. 

Like so many other Government offi- 
Cials, he has stayed in Washington at a 
tremendous sacrifice to himself and his 
family; and while we are all disap- 
Pointed to see him leave, we are ex- 
tremely pleased to have had him here 
for the past 4 years. 
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The editorial in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald this morning paid a 
very deserving tribute to Mr. Phleger 
and his service, which I wish to include 
with my own remarks here in the 
RECORD: 

Ma. PHLEGER STEPS OUT 

Herman Phleger, legal adviser of the State 
Department, will be slipping out of Washing- 
ton on April 1 as quietly as he came in more 
than 4 years ago. He holds no place among 
the noisier elements of Washington's offi- 
cialdom. His name has seldom been men- 
tioned in the newspapers. Yet it is no 
exaggeration to say that his departure will 
leave a gaping hole in the Department; for 
Mr. Phieger, in his unassuming way, has 
managed the legal adviser’s office with much 
distinction and exerted a strong influence in 
some areas of policymaking. 

His quiet but effective work was in large 
measure responsible for the defeat of the 
ill-conceived Bricker amendment to under- 
cut the President's authority in directing the 
country’s foreign policy. He was a source of 
seasoned advice to the American delegation 
at the Inter-American Conference at Caracas, 
the Geneva Conference on Indochina and 
Korea, the Summit Conference, the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference st Geneva, and at nu- 
merous conferences abroad on the Suez crisis. 
As one of the country’s eminent jurists, he 
has exerted a strong pull toward reliance 
upon international law in the conduct of 
our foreign relations. As Mr. Phieger re- 
turns to the practice of law in San Francisco, 
he will carry the best wishes of his coworkers 
and hosts of others who have come into 
contact with his keen mind and his engaging 
personality. 


House Budget Resolution Popular 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived a great number of favorable let- 
ters from Indiana in regard to the reso- 
lution which the House passed 2 weeks 
ago asking the President to assist in 
cutting the budget. 


The following is an editorial from v. 
M. Simmons, publisher of the Fort 
Wayne Journal-Gazette, on this resolu- 
tion: 

EIENHOWER'S BUDGET TROUBLES 


President Eisenhower is suffering from an 
acute case of budget troubles. 

He has only himself to blame, 

The Federal budget is an Eisenhower 
budget. 

He, himself, submitted it to Congress. It 
bore.his stamp of approval and his recom- 
mendation of passage. 

It was the biggest and most bloated peace- 
time budget in the history of the Nation, 

Ex-President Herbert Hoover felt it neces- 
sary to object publicly, and he issued a 
statement against the Government's extrav- 
agance. 

A member of the President's official family, 
Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey, 
told a committee of Congress that it was 
absolutely necessary to reduce the cost of 
Government, and predicted trouble if this 
Was not accomplished. 

The Secretary advocated substantial reduc- 
tions in the Eisenhower budget. 
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The Wall Street Journal, heretofore 
friendly to the Eisenhower administration, 
complained bitterly and demanded budget 
cuts and Government economies. 

The press in every section of the country 
joined in the demand for budget revision. 
Finally, the American people, surprised and 
angry, made themselves heard in Washing- 
ton. 

Congress, always quick to react when pub- 
Ile opinion expresses itself, acted promptly. 

Senator STYLES BRIDGES, chairman of the 
Republican policy committee and rec 
as one of the most partisan Republicans in 
the Senate. loudly demanded in a speech 
from the floor a substantial saving in the 
operation of the Government, 

The Republican members of his com- 
mittee joined their chairman in criticizing 
excessive Government expenditures, 

Finally, the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution asking President Eisen- 
hower to point out where “substantial reduc- 
tions could be made in his record peacetime 
budget of $71,8 billion.” 

The country will approve the action of the 
House in this connection. 

President Eisenhower should be glad of 
the opportunity to justify the budget which 
he, himself, created. 

Certainly the American people would not 
understand if the President were to show 
any reluctance on his part in cooperating 
with Congress on this very important legis- 
lation, 


The Sugar Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. “Mr. Speaker, one of 
the principal services performed by the 
Sugar Act since its original adoption 
more than 20 years ago is the stability it 
has brought to the American sugar mar- 
ket. It has assured consumers ample 
supplies of sugar at fair and reasonable 
prices. Simultaneously, it has permitt 
sufficient returns to producers to help 
maintain a healthy domestic sugar in- 
dustry. The extreme market fluctua- 
tions of former years, when consumers 
and domestic producers alike were at the 
mercy of unstable and unpredictable, 
world sugar developments, no longer 
exist. 

When the Sugar Act came up for re- 
newal last year, some opponents theor- 
ized that American consumers would pay 
less for sugar if we ignored the domestic 
industry and relied primarily on impor- 
tation from foreign producers. To sup- 
port this notion they pointed out that the 
world market price for sugar was below 
the domestic price, as indeed it was at 
that time. Even forgetting that sugar 
crops—like California’s sugar beets—are- 
vital to our agricultural economy, the 
fallacy of the argument is shown by the 
present relationship between the world, 
and domestic prices of sugar. On the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
today the world price of raw sugar for 
May delivery is 50 cents per hundred 
pounds higher than the domestic price 
for May delivery. International tensions 
apparently have produced a demand for 
sugar that exceeds the supplies available 


42204 
on the world market, thus driving up 


prices. 

World prices, in fact, doubled in the 
course of only 60 days. During the same 
period, domestic wholesale prices in- 
creased only 4 percent, with little or no 
change at the retail level. The reason, 
of course, is that the Sugar Act assured 
ample supplies of sugar for American 
consumers and thus there was no need 
for scare buying domestically. 

Judging by the history of the past two 
decades, the world price will, in the fu- 
ture, be below the domestic price on some 

occasions, and above it on others. 
Thanks to the Sugar Act, however, the 
American housewife need fear neither 
depression nor inflation when she goes 
to the store to buy sugar. 


Aid to Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the Titusyille a.) Herald of 
March 15, 1957: 

Am To WHom? 

Goaded by constant hammering from sey- 
eral large pressure groups and nearly buried 
under a steady snow of publicity about the 
shortage of school facilities in the United 
States, Congress has before it several pro- 
posals to give Federal aid to local education 
projects. The s proposals range from 
$1.3 billion to $5 billion over & period of 4 
or 5 years. 

But the question which should doncern 
us in Pennsylvania, especially in our own 
community, is who would be aiding whom? 

Based on the tentative allotments by the 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce has figured out that 16 
States would get considerably less of each 
dollar back for each dollar of taxes paid to 
the Federal Government. Pennsylvanians, 
for example, would receive only 84 cents for 
each dollar going to Washington. New York 
would be hit even harder, receiving 33 cents 
in change for each dollar bill sent to the 
Nation's Capital. 

On the other hand, 32 States would receive 
in allotments for education more money than 
their citizens paid in Federal taxes. Get- 
ting the biggest haul would be Mississippi, 
an admittedly poor State, which would reap 
nearly $6 return for each dollar of taxes. 
Even the so-called boom“ States would 
fare pretty well. Florida, for example, would 
get $1.14 cents in allotments for each tax 
dollar. Texas, the fabulous land of the big 
rich,” would do even better. It would re- 
ceive $1.48 for each tax dollar. 

The citizens of the have“ States would 
be wise to ponder the question thoroughly 
before being carried away by the magic 
phrase of “Federal ald to education” and 
shelling out tax dollars which would only 
benefit the “have nots.” 

It is well to remember that in Titusville 
especially we have foreseen our school prob- 
lems, have taken concrete steps to solve them, 
and — made our own financial arrange- 
men 
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The Hebrew Home for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address by the Honorable Robert F. 
Wagner, mayor of the city of New York, 
delivered Thursday, February 7, 1957, at 
the Sheraton-Astor Hotel in New York 
City at the anniversary luncheon of the 
men’s club of the Hebrew Home for the 
Aged at Riverdale, N, Y.: 

Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, 
New York is very fortunate to have a great 
many voluntary organizations dedicated to 
serving our people on every level. Our re- 
ligtous bodies, institutions, service clubs, 
charity societies, educational, and social 
organizations and the like perform a most 
vital function in our city. They help to 
promote the general welfare and the well- 
being of our citizenry, 

The millions of people in our city of dif- 
ferent races, creeds, and colors could not 
live together in harmony without the human 
interest and sympathy and the active prac- 
tical assistance of their neighbors. 

I have been told that the Hebrew prayer 
book contains a special blessing for “all who 
in faithfulness occupy themselves with the 
needs of the community.” It asks that The 
Holy One, blessed be He, abundantly recom- 
pense them.” 

Surely, those men who are associated in the 
work of the men’s club of the Hebrew Home 
for the Aged at Riverdale have richly earned 
this important blessing. 

In the 11 years since the club was organ- 
ized, it has performed valiantly in helping to 
establish this great new home for the Jewish 
aged at Riverdale where there are facilities 
for 350 elderly folk. 

I understand that these accommodations 
will soon be augmented by the construction 
of a 100-bed infirmary addition. The cur- 
rent improvement and expansion program 
of this notable institution will enable it to 
provide shelter and care for 450 old people, 

My welfare commissioner, Henry L. Mc- 
Carthy, and his staff have frequently visited 
the Hebrew Home for the Aged at Riverdale. 
He informs me that it is a model haven for 
the aged, boasting facilities and services 
which have not yet been achieved by most 
institutions of this character. 

The spacious ideal location of this home, 
in the most northerly section of our city, 
overlooking our beautiful Hudson River, is 
an excellent setting for the peace and com- 
fort of those who must live their sunset 
years in a sheltered environment. 

We are proud of the officers and supporters 
of the Hebrew Home for the Aged at River- 
dale and of the members of its men’s club, 
whose anniversary we are celebrating at this 
luncheon. 

I congratulate Mr. Murray D. Sandler, the 
guest of honor, for his activities in behalf 
of this notable home. 

In the last 10 years there has been a 40- 
percent increase in the number of Americans 
over the age of 65. There are today more 
than 14 million in this age group. They 
present problems to our society which can- 
not be completely and satisfactorily solved by 
Government agencies on the National, State, 
and local levels. 

Our department of welfare has estimated 
that 620,000 persons 65 years of age and over 
reside in our metropolis. The city con- 
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tributes to the support of the indigent aged. 
We also maintain special facilities to shelter 
and care for old people at the Goldwater 
Memorial Hospital, at the Bird S. Coler 
Memorial Hospital and Home and at the 
farm colony on Staten Island. We are about 
to add 250 more beds for the aged at Nepon- 
sit. We have appropriated a million dollars 
to convert the nurses’ home on the old hos- 
pital grounds there for this purpose. 

Furthermore, we have succeeded in deyel- 
oping a boarding-out program for old people 
who can reside with private families. We 
are giving special attention to creating spe- 
cial housing facilities for the aged. The 
mayor's advisory committee on the aged will 
soon Jaunch a pilot project at the Viadeck 
houses for determining the needs and serv- 
ices required by older tenants. 

Besides all of these important activities. 
we are continuing and improving our day 
center program for our older citizens. All 
told, a substantial part of our welfare budget 
is devoted to the care of the aged. 

However, the important services performed 
by voluntary homes such as the Hebrew 
Home for the Aged at Riverdale, cannot be 
provided by the city. There are problems 
relating to religious observances, habits, and 
associations of a lifetime, that are not easily 
dealt with in our public Institutions, even 
if we had the means to provide publicly 
supported homes for all those who require 
shelter care, 

Our elderly neighbors need our personal 
interest and the attention of individuals such 
as we see here at this luncheon. Their pro- 
found human understanding, sympathy, and 
concern for the welfare of their fellow beings 
spur them on to provide special facilities for 
those who cannot help themselves when their 
strength falls them. 

We proudly proclaim the advantages of our 
democratic way of life, where we operate in 
a free environment. We have succeeded in 
building great voluntary Institutions to shel- 
ter and care for those who are unable to pro- 
vide for themselevs in their concluding years. 
The builders of these institutions give of 
their energies, time, and means, They give 
generously to construct these homes and to 
help sustain them. They deserve our pro- 
found thanks and appreciation. 

The strength and security of our great city 
and our great democracy rests upon the men 
and women who graciously serve those who 
need thelr help. 


Editors Favor Reducing Foreign-aid 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington, Mr. 
Speaker, throughout my 10 years in Con- 
gress I have been talking for and voting 
for cuts in foreign-aid spending. 

As a Nation we have spent $53 billion 
on these foreign-aid giveaway programs. 
They have not produced returns com- 
mensurate with their enormous cost. 

Almost everyone admits these pro- 
grams have been and still are filled with 
waste. 

I have been convinced all along that 
millions of American taxpayers have felt 
as I do about this subiect—that they 
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Were against giving away so much of 
their wealth to foreign countries. 

Recently the American Press, official 
Magazine of the weekly newspaper edi- 
tors of the Nation, took a poll of all 
Weekly editors asking them if the United 
States should, first, spend more; second, 
Spend less; or, third, spend about the 
Same on these foreign giveaway programs 
as it had been spending. 

A total of 794 weekly newspaper editors 
Sent replies to that poll. Of these 63 per- 
cent. nearly two-thirds said cut foreign- 
aid spending,” only 6 percent said “spend 
More” on foreign aid than we are now 
Spending while 26 percent favored con- 
tinuing the program at the level of last 
year. Five percent had no opinion. 

Here is the question the American 
Press propounded to the 794 editors and 
here are their answers by regions and by 
totals. 

Question: During recent years Con- 
8ress has appropriated about $4 billion 
each year for countries in other parts of 
the world, to help prevent their going 
Communistic. Do you think Congress 
Should appropriate more, less, or the 
Same amount for the coming year? 


Un percent] 
p DĚ 


North- South North West | Total 
cast central 


Mr. Speaker, no one is closer to the 
People in his town than the weekly news- 
paper editor. Usually he helps gather 

own news. He visits and talks with 
hundreds of his townsmen each week, 
on the street, in their offices and homes, 
at their clubs, lodges, and grange meet- 

S. He has his ear to the ground and 

hand on the pulse of public senti- 
Ment. He knows by daily personal con- 
tact what the people are thinking. As 
à trained newspaper man he knows how 
evaluate public opinion. 

Sixty-three percent of the weekly 

Rewspaper editors, in response to the 
erican Press poll, say the people want 
Toreign aid reduced. Nearly all citi- 
zens are agreed that the present $71.8 
illion budget must be drastically re- 
duced. One place the Congress can cut 
the budget drastically is by reducing 
foreign aid spending. 


Gen. Ernest 0. Thompson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in Texas, we are very proud of Gen. 


rnest O. Thompson, one of the truly 

great public servants of our times. 
General Thompson, 2 member of the 
Texas Railroad Commission, probably 
s more about oil than any other 
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man. And he has applied his knowledge 
to help maintain a stable industry which 
is one of our greatest assets in war or in 
peace. 

These are troubled, uncertain times 
for our domestic oil-producing industry, 
It is surrounded by problems, not the 
least of which is a great deal of mis- 
understanding. 

Foreign imports are constantly rising, 
and during the first quarter of this year 
it is estimated that they amounted to 
nearly 20 percent of domestic produc- 
tion. This has led our domestic pro- 
ducers to ask just what happened to the 
protection which Congress approved for 
them. 

Costs of discovery, drilling, and pro- 
duction are constantly on the increase. 
But any inerease in price to offset higher 
expenses is met with a storm of protest. 

It is fortunate for the Nation that in 
such a period we have a man of the 
caliber of General Thompson, He is an 
understanding’ man and a man of pa- 
tience, as well as a good pilot to steer a 
ship through troubled waters. 

The March 21 issue of the magazine 
Reporter carried an article on General 
Thompson, written by Douglass Cater, 
one of our more distinguished commen- 
tators. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the Récorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GENERAL AND THE UMBRELLA 
(By Douglas Cater) 

For the independent oil producers of 
Texas, Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, patriarch 
of the Texas Railroad Commission, is almost 
as much an object of veneration as the Lone 
Star Flag. Thompson, who joined the three- 
man commission in 1932, has been reelected 
without opposition by the people of Texas 
to his last 2 terms—a position lasting 6 
years and paying $17,500 a year. When 
Thompson appeared before a House com- 
mittee in Washington recently to give the 
Texas version of what was happening to the 
supply of oil for Europe since the closing of 
the Suez Canal, Senate Majority Leader LYN- 
DON JOHNSON came across the Capitol to pay 
his respects. Speaker Sam RAYBURN, who 
usually chooses his words carefully, intro- 
duced Thompson, a lawyer who has never 
been in the oll business himself, as “the 
man who knows more about oll than any 
other man in the world.” 

Commissioner Thompson, a stocky and 
bushy-browed man of 65 whose fiery red hair 
is now grizzled, accepts such accolades as a 
matter of course. He can remember less 
popular times. “It used to be when I went 
to east Texas,” he told me in Austin, “they 
would meet me with shotguns. Now they 
“five a barbecue for me.“ 

This change is significant. The general 
(he is a lieutenant general in the Texas Na- 
tional Guard) has been more responsible 
than any other man living or dead for per- 
suading the Texas ollmen, renowned for his 
free-wheeling ways, to accept a number of 
strict regulations. Almost from the time he 
spuds in his first wildcat, the oilman is 
hedged about with rules and restrictions. 
He drills in compliance with detailed speci- 
fications about spacing and well standards. 
If he strikes oil, his production is subject 
to complex strictures relating to the gas-oil 
ratio, maximum efficient rate of recovery, 
and so forth. Finally, once his wells rate 
of flow has been determined, he must com- 
ply with the system known as prorations, 
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which fixes the number of days each month 
the State’s 173,638 wells (as of mid-Febru- 
ary) are allowed to produce. If he exceeds 
this “allowable,” his hot oil may be seized 
and sold at public auction, the proceeds to 
be turned over to the State. 

The hegemony of the railroad commission 
extends from the independents to the giant 
subsidiaries, such as Humble Oil, of the oll 
empires known as the majors—Standard Ou 
of New Jersey, for instance. The line of 
demarcation between the majors and the 
independents is a rather vague one, since 
the independents range in size from individ- 
ual wildcatters—a declining breed—to multi- 
million-dollar companies which, like the 
majors, carry on their own refining and 
marketing operations. Mainly, however, the 
independent Is strictly a producer who dis- 
poses of his oil to the majors. Twenty-five 
years ago, when Commissioner Thompson 
began his career as oil umpire, it was the 
independents who met him with shotguns. 

But the Independents put their shotguns 
away a long time ago. Indeed, they gave 
every indication of being in complete accord 
when the railroad commission, in spite of 
urgent outcries about a pending breakdown 
in the oil lift to western Europe, refused for 
3 months to add a few more producing days 
to the monthly allowables. Under prora- 
tions the wells were producing only 15 or 16 
days a month. According to the commis- 
sion’s estimate, an additional million bar- 
rels a day could safely be taken from reserve 
capacity. (There are 42 United States gal- 
lons in a barrel of oil.) 

Outsiders were puzzled by the turnabout 
that took place at the time of Suez in Texas’ 
monthly ritual for adjusting its oil flow. 
Before the blockage of the canal in Novem- 
ber, both the independents and the railroad 
commission had been complaining vocifer- 
ously that the majors, who purchase and 
market the bulk of Texas oil, were holding 
the lid down too tight on production. Then 
suddenly the roles were reversed. The ma- 
jors wanted more production but the inde- 
pendents were quite content to let the 
squeeze get tighter and tighter. 

At the railroad commission's regular 
meeting on February 19, which I attended, 
there was little outward display of the dra- 
matic conflict that had arisen over Texas oil. 
The buyers rose one by one to make their 
nominations. The most eloquent descrip- 
tion of Europe's urgency—and of the case for 
raising the lid on production—came from 
the spokesman for Standard of New Jersey's 
subsidiary: “Humble Oil has a firm demand 
for 18 days and the capacity to move it.” 
When the hearing was over, scarcely 3 hours 
after it began, the commissioners retired 
briefly and then announced that March al- 
lowables would be raised to 18 days. It 
meant a belated increase of approximately 
210,000 barrels daily, which experts estimated 
would go a long way toward closing the gap 
in Western Europe. 

Though the winter’s oil controversy has 
had many effects in international relations, 
it didn't really have much to do with western 
Europe at all. Actually, it was part of a civil 
war being waged inside the American oil 
industry, with domestic crude pitted against 
the vast new wealth of forelgn crude held by 
some of the majors. Suez merely provided 
the opportunity for a showdown—a chance 
for the independents to apply some pressure 
while the oil situation was tight. Out of it 
they emerged with a shining trophy—the 
January price boost of 35 cents per barrel on 
domestic crude. But there is every prospect 
that the fighting will be renewed with 
mounting fury. 

THE BAD OLD DAYS 


When General Thompson came to the 
commission in 1932 Dad“ Joiner's strike in 
the east Texas field 2 years earlier had let 
loose a vast new flow of oil that was glutting 
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the market and sending prices plummeting 
to as low as a dime a barrel. The discovery 
in east Texas raised acutely the problem of 
the independent in the oll business. An en- 
tire countryside was gushing oil; the Wood- 
bine sands, stretching 10 miles wide and 60 
miles long, passed under whole towns and 
villages, with their checkerboard patterns of 
landownership. It was just too big for the 
majors to control the way they had con- 
trolled Spindietop and the other large fields. 
Thousands of shoestring operators moved in, 
sinking wells and pumping oil as fast as they 
could with no regard for the consequences. 

Governor Ross Sterling, who had once been 
president of Humble Oil, ordered the field 
shut down, and sent in National Guardsmen 
to quell the angry oilmen. When the courts 
refused to sustain this course of action, 
Sterling persuaded Thompson, who had had 
an illustrious record battling the utilities as 

mayor of Amarillo, to take an interim ap- 
pointment to the railroad commission, which 
includes oil and gas among its wide variety 
of regulatory chores. 

Thompson came to the commission, as he 
gays, for 6 weeks and has stayed for 25 years. 
Gradually he and his fellow commissioners 
managed to put teeth in the State’s statutes 
concerning physical waste of oil reserves and 
to bring a fair amount of order out of chaotic 
exploitation. 

The problem has been uniquely difficult. 
In this country, the man who finds oil be- 
neath his land can demand for it the royalty 
payment that in most oil-bearing countries 
goes to the national—or the sheik's—treas- 
ury. However, since the oil can be drained 
from beneath his land, a neighbor’s well, 
taking advantage of the law of capture,” 
may deprive him of his wealth. In east 
Texas the anxiety to prevent this caused a 
frantic race to remove the black gold, one 
‘well being drilled to offset another, some- 
times in such close proximity that the legs 
of their superstructures were intertwined. 
Of the first 24,000 wells drilled in east Texas 
it has been estimated that at least 21,000, 
costing $250 million, were unnecessary for 
efficient recoyery of oil. 

Over the years, the commissioners have 
made great progress in establishing more 
sensible spacing requirements. With the 
help of technicians they maintain surveil- 
dance all across the State, regulating the 
field “allowable” and the individual well 
“allowables" to prevent too rapid loss of 
pressure. (Pressure must be carefully con- 
trolled in order to get the maximum amount 
of oil out of the ground.) They have cur- 
tailed the needless flaring of natural gas and 
they have offered producers incentives to 
undertake secondary recovery practices that 
have considerbly increased the amount of 
recoverable ofl. Because of conservation 
practices the east Texas pool, which people 
once thought might produce 1.5 billion bar- 
rels, already has pumped twice that amount, 
with another 2 billion or so yet to come. 

But the railroad commission has carried 
its fight against waste much further. Hold- 
ing that the accumulation of excessive sup- 
plies of oil aboveground can lead to waste- 
ful deterioration, it undertakes the prora- 
tion of wells in accord with market demands. 
Here it has the aid but not the interference 
of Federal authority. The Interior Depart- 
ment's Bureau of Mines prepares a monthly 
market estimate which, along with the “nom- 
inations” of the buyers, serves as a guide 
for fixing market demand. The Connally 
“Hot Oil” Act, sponsored by the former Texas 
Senator, applies Federal sanctions against 
oll sold in interstate commerce In violation 
of State prorations. 

Thompson was both a prophet and a pio- 
meer in bringing this unique regulation to 
the oil industry. But he never had much 
patience for the intrusion of Federal con- 
trols, apart from the Connally Act sanctions. 
His feud with Secretary of the Interior Harold 
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Ickes, who toyed with the notion of a perma- 
nent petroleum code after the NRA was 
knocked out by the Supreme Court, was long 
and ill concealed, Once Ickes sent a per- 
emptory telegram ordering him to shut down 
a well that had gone wild in a disastrous 
blowout. Thompson replied by telephone, 
“Mr. Secretary, I have read your telegram to 
the wild well in Conroe and it is still blowing. 
Do you have any further suggestions?” 

To independents who might be tempted by 
the idea of Federal regulations, Thompson 
warned that a “great monopolistic agency in 
New York would whisper over private wires 
down in Washington and tell us what we 
could do here in Texas.” He even found oc- 
casion to warn President Roosevelt, who ap- 
parently had a liking for the peppery Texan, 
that some of his assistants had wrong notions 
about the oil business. 

Thanks as much to Thompson as to any- 
body, the Federal Government has never 
played much of a role in the oilfields. The 
Interstate Oil Compact, which binds to- 
gether a number of oil States, is purely a 
voluntary and permissive arrangement with 
no power to enforce anything. California, 
the second largest oil producer, is not even a 
party to it, Few member States carry out 
prorations as strict as those of Texas. 

“Actually, we in Texas have to hold our 
umbrella over the whole oil business in this 
country,” the head of a large independent 
company in Dallas told me. 

The main reason the loose confederacy bas 
managed to work so well is simply that half 
of the discovered oll reserves in this country 
are in Texas. The big umbrella that Thomp- 
son helped set up protected the oilman very 
well from the storms that buffeted his in- 
dustry. It provided shelter for even the 
smallest independents, since the prorations 
guaranteed their wells a proportionate share 
of the market. 


A CURIOUS INCONGRUITY 


In Texas we do not permit price to even 
be discussed at our hearings,” General 
Thompson declared during a speech in Hous- 
ton on January 15. “We are purely a physical- 
waste-prevention commission.” Back when 
the Interstate Oil Compact was being 
drafted, he supported heartily the inclusion 
of article V, which specifically disclaims as 
the compact's purpose the stabilizing or fix- 
ing of prices. 

Thompson may well have had his eyes on 
the antitrust laws. Critics point out that 
there ts a curious incongruity in a regula- 
tory system intended to equate supply and 
demand without taking price into account. 
They claim that the whole arrangement for 
oll, from the market reports sent out by 
the Bureau of Mines to the railroad com- 
mission’s monthly meetings of buyers and 
sellers, constitutes collusion to fix prices that 
would be instantly prosecuted if undertaken 
by a private trade association. In 1955, Sen- 
ator Paur H. Doveras, of Illinois, managed 
to tack on a proviso to the extension of the 
Interstate Oil Compact requiring the Attor- 
ney General to report whether article V was 
being violated. Mr. Brownell has so far 
avolded a direct answer. 

A few years back a Senate committee la- 
beled the oil arrangement “a mechanism con- 
trolling the production of crude oil * * * 
that operates as smoothly and efficiently as 
the finest watch.” Certainly the net result. 
has been price stability, accompanied by re- 
curring increases toward which Thompson 
and his colleagues have shown themselves re- 
markably benign. Price cuts, on the other 
hand, have been a different matter. In 1938, 
for example, when Humble posted reduc- 
tions ranging from 5 to 20 cents a barrel, 
Thompson hurried back from a National 
Guard encampment to Austin and got the 
other two commissioners to sign a 15-day 
shutdown order applying to every field in 
Texas. Then he called an emergency meet- 
ing of the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
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sion and persuaded four other major pro- 
ducing States to follow suit. Before the 
shutdown period had expired, Humble, tts 
stocks depleted, was humble indeed. It re- 
scinded the price cut, whereupon the rail- 
road commission promptly allowed the fields 
to resume production. It would take @ 
callous oil company to fall to heed the lesson. 


IT’S HARD TO GET RICH ANY MORE 


Thompson, for one, seldom makes any 
bones about the fact that he believes higher 
prices are good for oil conservation. “You 
can afford to spend more money to recover 
$4 oll than you can on $2.50 oil,” he was 
quoted in Oil Daily a few years ago. 
Queried by Congressmen during his recent 
testimony, he announced that he believed 
the January price rise was “long past due.” 

In this belief he is, of course, in agreement 
with a good many Texas oilmen, who are 
eomplaining constantly these days that the 
economic incentive has gone out of the oll 
business. Today's cost of exploring and de- 
veloping oil, they argue, is greater than the 
price paid for crude, even after the January 
rise. The wells are getting deeper, the 
chances of hitting a sizable pool much 
smaller. It's only because most of the oil 
now being sold was explored and developed 
a decade ago when costs were lower, the oit- 
men argue, that there seems to be a profit 
at all. 

They go on to elaim that prices for other 
products are fast outrunning the price they 
get for oll. They point to a chart prepared 
by the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America in January, showing a 21-percent 
price increase in crude oil since December 
1947, compared to 77-percent and 87-percent 
increases in oil-well casing. (The figures 
were carefully chosen. If we use 1945 as the 
base year, crude-oil prices have gone up 162 
percent compared to a 130-percent rise in 
finished steel.) 

The hard-luck story has endless variations. 
Bunker Hunt, son of the fabulously wealthy 
Texas independent H. L. Hunt, told me em- 
phatically that the ofl business was going 
to dry up unless it was kept “plenty pros- 
perous.” He said that it takes 5 or 6 years 
to pay out on a well drilled nowadays. “You 
can build a factory that will do that good.” 
Why hadn't there been any signs of a slow- 
down? “The truth of the matter,” Hunt re- 
plied, “is that the little independents don’t 
realize how tough the oil business has got- 
ten. Everybody keeps looking at his hole 
card and doesn't see what's happening to 
him.” 

Hunt’s dire picture seems overdrawn. 
One still hears stories in the oil meccas of 
Texas about successful entrepreneurs who 
started from scratch. The Nortex Oil & Gas 
Corp., of Dallas, for example, began 3 years 
ago with only a handful of leases for assets 
and a staff of bright young college-trained 
petroleum experts. Today it has gross assets 
of more than $4 million, excluding oil 
reserves, and is growing fast. 

James Wendover, Nortex's young president, 
a graduate of Harvard Law School who spe- 
cialized in tax work before he ventured out 
on his own, points out candidly that success 
tor the newcomer lies in the complex work- 
ings of our Federal tax system. About & 
quarter of Nortex’s business is in drilling 
wildcats for a profit and a percentage, with 
money put up by other people, most of them 
in the 90-percent tax brackets. Since dry 
holes are allowed a 100-percent tax writeoff 
for the investor, nobody stands to lose very 
much. When they hit, there is the 27.5 per- 
cent depletion allowance, or, alternatively, 
the investor can sell out and take a capital 
gain. Wildcatting is still a gamble, but 
many of the gamblers are playing with 10- 
cent dollars. 

The lure of wildcatting is widespread. 
When General Eisenhower was NATO com- 
mander, he put 620,000 into a pool. 
at the instigation of his good friend Sid 
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Richardson. After the 1952 election he re- 
Ceived in the mail a check for 660.000 as the 
first dividend on his investment. The Presi- 
dent-elect, sensitively aware of his new posi- 
tion, returned the check and asked to have 
his original $20.000 sent back. - Apparently 
one can still get a fairly attractive return 
On money invested in oll. 

But the Texas oilman sounds one more 
Note of gloom. Despite a record number of 
New wells drilled last year, new discoveries 
accounted for only about one-fifth of the 
total consumption. (Revised estimates of 
existing pools did put the total of additions 
to the reserve balance in the black.) This 
Situation, the oilman. argues, íis certainly no 
Cause for cutting domestic production. In- 
Stead, he claims, incentives must be given 
for new drilling. 


COMPETITION FROM ABROAD 


In the ordered world of the Texas Railroad 
jon, one unruly problem has reared 
its head in recent years—the competition of 
foreign ofl. Near the close of the Second 
World War, General Thompson was dis- 
Patched by Secretary of War Robert Pat- 
m to survey the oll situation in the 
Middle East. As he Sew over the deserts, he 
told me, he could see the sloping domes that 
Indicate yast untapped reservoirs beneath. 
Within a remarkably brief span of years, 
Proved reserves in the Middle East have 
Mounted to more than five times United 
States reserves. The tiny sheikdom of 
Kuwait alone has greater proved reservoirs 
the entire Western Hemisphere. 

Thompson openly opposed the Anglo- 

oll treaty proposed by the State 
Department in an attempt to deal with the 
new situation. It would, he charged, create 
an international organization to set oll 
Quotas, fix prices, and regulate production. 

had repulsed the attempt to set up Fed- 
eral controls in the 1930's. He was equally 
Adamant—and equally successful—in resist 
ing international controls. The treaty died 
in Senate committee. 

By 1948 Middle East crude on began to 
enter the United States market in sub- 
atantlal amounts. To the Texas independent 
Producer, all evil dates from the time of this 

Vasion. In the past he alred his gripes 
against the majors but always with the 
Comfortable assurance that, thanks to the 

meficence of the Railroad Commission, 

were all under the same umbrella. To- 
day he no longer feel this certainty. 

As a result of expanding interests abroad, 
the Texas independent has thought he could 

symptoms of the major’s waning in- 
in him as a supplier. He has com- 
Plained bitterly about the increasing num- 

TS of his wells for which he couldn't get 
Pipeline connections—an estimated 8,000 in 
Texas at the time of the Suez blockade. 

has sworn loudly over the pipeline pro- 
Tatlons—cutbacks over and above the Rall- 
Toad Commission's prorations—which the 
Majors have applied from time to time claim- 
ing insumcient storage capacity. He has 
ed angrily that cheap foreign crude was 
2 real reason for the cutbacks and for the 
8 in price increase that he sought so 
eterminediy. 
i The independents were among the first 
O line up at the door of Office of Defense 
bilization Director Arthur 8. Flemming 
When Congress tacked the national-security 
10 use onto the reciprocal-trade program in 
on They came armed with a report by the 
8 esident’s Cabinet Committee on Energy 
choles and Resources Policy which con- 

Uded that anything above the 1954 ratio of 

Ports to domestic production—16.6 per- 
ent, including crude and distillates—would 
impair the national security. 


But though imports exceeded this barrier 


a 1955 and 1956, Flemming delayed taking 
ction, calling on the importers to display 
Ustrial stutesmanship and impose volun- 
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tary quotas, Finally, a formal hearing was 
held, and the matter was awaiting Fiem- 
ming's decision at the time Nasser closed the 
Suez Canal, With obvious relief, Flemming 
laid the whole problem aside, declaring that 
except for the emergency he would have been 
obliged to recommend action—presumably 
quotas—to the President. 

But nobody, least of all the Texas inde- 
pendent, feels that the matter has been 
settled. He points to the tremendous tank- 
er-construction program, and to huge new 
refineries being built on the East Coast for 
the exclusive use of Middle East oll. He 
cites rumors that the British Petroleum Co. 
plans to step up its sales of crude in the 
American market, to recoup losses during 
the Suez crisis. 


NO WORD FROM WASHINGTON 


This, then, was the state of mind of Texas 
independents as the Middle East Emergency 
Committee, composed of representatives of 
15 majors with international connections, 
issued a call for increased production. Hos- 
tility flared into open deflance when Humble 
and Magnolia, the latter a Socony-Mobil 
subsidiary, at first asked the Railroad Com- 
mission to suspend across-the-board pro- 
rations—a move, the independents suspected, 
to enable the majors to take the increase 
mainly from their own flelds in the coastal 
regions. (The two companies later with- 
drew this incendiary proposal.) 

All during this civil war, the role of the 
Federal Government has been strangely pas- 
sive. Chairman Culberson remarked to me 
after the February meeting, “If President 
Eisenhower had called on us to boost allow- 
ables in the name of national security, we 
would have flooded him in oil within a week.” 
But the call never came from the President 
or anybody else in high Federal authority. 
Shortly before the Fe meeting the 
Commission did receive a letter from ODM 
Director Flemming enclosing “for your in- 
formation” a special supply-and-demand 
forecast from the Bureau of Mines. It was 
the first official communication on the sub- 
ject of oll since the Suez Canal had been 
closed. 

“YOU NEED A FAITH” 


In Austin, I found General Thompson in 
his. commission office, a cramped little room 
with shabby furniture offering startling con- 
trast to the suites of the independent oll com- 
panies I had visited in Dallas and Houston. 
‘Thompson was in an affable mood. He dis- 
cussed the early ordeals in east Texas and the 
long way oil had come since then. There had 
been times, one gathered, when he had been 
sorely tried. 

But the general declared that he had al- 
ways clung to one basic faith. “The Lord 
lets us find these things when we have brains 
enough to use them.” It had been that way 
when the great Spindletop came through in 
1901, only a short time after the internal- 
combustion engine had come along to make 
use of this vast new reserve, The east Texas 
field, once it was tamed, helped to fill the 
expanding needs of the automobile indus- 
try. Now there was the Middle East and 
Venezuela, and here again the problem was 
to maintain an orderly flow of nature's 
bounty. “As good stewards,” Thompson said, 
“we should have the intelligence to conserve 
this wealth. 

“You've got to have a basic philosophy in 
& job like this,“ the general concluded, 
“when you sit and listen to these men pre- 
sent their selfish little problems. Of course, 
you have to take care of them, but still you 
need a faith. 

Undoubtedly, Thompson's faith has done 
much to bring order out of the chaos that the 
oil industry might have been. But the big 
question now is whether even such a tough 
and determined man as Thompson can be 
master of the situation any longer. The 
Texas umbrella just isn't big enough. 
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Public Housing and Local Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in February of this year the Chicago 
Housing Authority paid $722,976 to the 
city of Chicago as the authority's con- 
tribution to local taxes for 1955. This 
was over three times the amount of taxes 
paid by private owners before the prop- 
erty was taken over for public housing, 
I am sure my colleagues who may have 
been inclined to accept without looking 
into the facts the charge that public 
housing does not pay its way in the mat- 
ter of local taxes will be glad to get the 
real figures.. Here is the complete fact- 
ual recital as given in the March issue of 
Today, the CHA publication: 

Crrr’s Pustic Housinc Proyecrs AnD THREE- 
QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS TO TAX REVENUE | 


A check for $722,976.91 was presented to 
Mayor Richard J. Daley on Monday, February 
18, by Joseph P. Sullivan, Chairman of the 
Chicago Housing Authority. Payment rep- 
resented the Authority's contribution to lo- 
cal tax revenue for the calendar year 1955 
and is the largest in the history of CHA, The 
sum consists of 10 percent of all shelter rents 
(rents less charges for utilities) collected 
from tenants living in the 27 public housing 
developments in operation in 1955, plus re- 
sidual income from 8 housing projects built 
with city and State funds. 

The money was turned over to County 
Treasurer Herbert C. Paschen who will divide 
it among city and county taxing agencies in 
the same manner that real estate taxes are 
distributed. 4 

This year’s payment of $722,976.91 com- 
pares with $548,145.62 paid last year for 1954 
an increase of 32 percent, reflecting (1) the 
addition of 1,767 apartments, (2) higher 
rents due to increased tenant income, and 
(3) the effects of a streamlined and more 
efficient renting procedure resulting in re- 
duced vacancy losses, 

While public housing is exempt from real- 
estate taxes, payments of a percentage of 
rents collected by the authority are made 
annually to local taxing agencies under 
agreements with the city. The current pay- 
ment is more than three times the $236,300 
total of real-estate tax bills issued to private 
owners of these same properties the year be- 
fore CHA acquired them and rebuilt them 
with public housing. 


CITY-STATE PROJECTS PAY 98 PERCENT OF 
FULL TAXES 


Of the total payment, $197,391.80 came 
from eight small projects built to relocate 
families displaced by the city’s renewal pro- 
gram. According to estimates by the county 
assessor's Office, this sum is equal to 98 per- 
cent of the $202,053.57, which would have 
been billed in real estate taxes had the prop- 
erties been in private ownership. Because 
these projects were built with outright 
grants of city and State money, there is no 
indebtedness to repay as is the case with 
the developments built with Federal assist- 
ance. By special agreement with the city, 
CHA's annual payment for these develop- 
ments consists of not only 10 percent of rents 
collected, but also all residual income, after 
providing reserves for repairs and replace- 
ments, up to the amount of full real estate 
taxes. Before the projects were built, total 
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tax bills issued to pgivate owners amounted 


to only $22,611. 

The remaining $524,585.11 in the new CHA 
payment came from 10 percent of rents col- 
lected from tenants in 19 public-housing 
projects built with Federal aid. This is al- 
most two and a half times more than the 
$213,689 billed in real estate taxes the year 
before the properties were redeveloped. 

CHA payments “in lieu of taxes” are nec- 
essarily a year late because funds cannot be 
turned over to the local taxing agencies un- 
til the exact amount of rents collected has 
been verified by audit. The audits are not 
completed until several months after the end 
of the CHA fiscal year on June 30, but tax 
payments are based on the calendar year 
which ends 6 months earlier, 


Correct Posture Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
eral standard of health among the citi- 
zenry of our Nation is a matter of in- 
creasing national interest, Since Amer- 
ioa’s productive capacity is a composite 
of the individual capacities of all of our 
citizens, the general health and physical 
well-being of our people is important to 
the Nation. 

As more and more diseases have 
bowed before the conquest of new dis- 
coveries and developments, we have seen 
witness to the inventive genius of a free 
people, 

Yet, ironically, our very high standard 
of living has brought with it new mala- 
dies. No longer a Nation of woodsmen 
and plowmen, many of our people suc- 
cumb to the dangers inherent in the 
2 and more sedentary life which we 
enjoy. 

Surely any individual, group or offi- 
cial organization which is actively pro- 
moting better health for America's citi- 
zens deserves to have its contribution 
called to the attention of the Members 
of Congress. 

For a number of years, 1 week has 
been set aside and observed throughout 
this Nation and Canada as Correct Pos- 
ture Week. Sponsored as a public serv- 
ice by the chiropractic profession of 
America, this week is proclaimed by the 
governors of the States and by the 
mayors of our cities, and features events 
held by other groups interested in the 
well-being, growth and development of 
our national health standards. During 
this week, many teachers in the public 
schools place a special emphasis upon 
the importance of correct posture for 
schoolchildren. 

This year, Correct Posture Week will 
be observed from May 1 to May 7, The 
national chairman of this observance 
this year is a constituent of mine, Dr. 
L. K. Griffin, of Fort Worth, Tex. Under 
leave, I am inserting his statement at 
this point in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY DR. L. K. GRIFFIN 

Today's high-speed. high-tension way of 
living demands the utmost from the stand- 
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point of Individual health. The stresses and 
strains of existence in modern society re- 
quire that each person make a special effort 
to be in his best possible physical condi- 
tion. There is no question that a great con- 
tribution toward better individual health— 
and thereby better living efficiency at home 
and on the job—is the contribution made 
by correct posture. 

Poor posture is expensive and poor posture 
habits are responsible not only for many 
days of lost time, but for poor response to 
job needs and eventually for a shortened 
life of top efficiency. But correct posture 
provides so much in terms of better living 
that the chiropractic profession annually 
sponsors Correct Posture Week from May 
1 to 7 in order to bring the benefits of pos- 
ture improvement to the attention of all 
Americans. This is the time when chiro- 
practors use every means of publicity to 
draw public attention to this primary aim 
of their profession. They believe, preach, 
and practice that correct posture will pro- 
mote better health and appearance. In that 
belief we are in complete agreement with 
every branch of the healing arts, and we 
are sincere in our constant efforts to coop- 
erate with all Americans in improving the 
étandards of our national health. 

It is encouraging to note that many agen- 
cies of our Federal Government have been 
in the vanguard of those advocating correct 
posture as a definite aid toward sound health 
and long life. These include, among others, 
the Children's Bureau and the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor; the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; and the White House Conference on 
Child Health. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The White House Conference on Child 
Health, as early as 1930, recognized the im- 
portance of body mechanics in relation to 
health, as noted by the following quotations 
from its report: 

“The part played by body mechanics, or 
posture as it is generally termed, in the 
health and well-being of the child, is an- 
other subject receiving more and more at- 
tention. 

“While the majority of the medical schools 
give instruction on this subject, it Is usually 
scanty or incidental and very inadequate. 
Definite information on the prevalence of 
bad body mechanics, its recognition as a 
casual factor in disturbances of health, and 
the methods of satisfactory treatment are 
needed, 

“The idea that correct posture contributes 
to good health is based on the mechanics 
of the human body and ts as sound as any 
principle that operates anywhere in the field 
of mechanics. The idea is gaining ground 
more rapidly now than ever before. And 
when it is finally accepted for its true worth 
by the whole populace, there will be a vast 
improvement in the health and vitality of 
men, women, and children everywhere.” 

The problem of poor posture and the low 
efficiency of workers which it brings on can 
be approached in two ways. 

The first is a long, careful, and well- 
planned program to teach Americans how to 
walk and stand and sit in ways which will 
promote health and efficiency. We have 
such an educational program underway, and 
it is having its effect. 

However, that takes time. Meanwhile, 
many postural faults can be corrected by 
proper care, or the bad effects can be modi- 
fied or eliminated. In both programs in- 
dividual doctors of chiropractic can play a 
decisive and important role. 


OFFICIALS ENDORSE POSTURE WEEK 


Without the wholehearted cooperation of 
the American people, Correct Posture Week 
would be a meaningless phrase. It is the 
wonderful assistance of school teachers and 
school authorities, of State legislatures, of 
governors and mayors, of Members of the 
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United States Congress, and of the people 
themselves that has made Correct Posture 
Week an increasingly important observance 
in the United States. 

Every year more and more officials at the 
city and State level proclaim its observance 
officially. a 

SECOND LARGEST HEALING PROPESSION 

Chiropractic, as an organized professional 
body, is 62 years old, and now ranks as tbe 
second largest healing profession. 

Chiropractie colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain approved ratings from the 
accredited committee. 

Licensed by law in 44 States, District of 
Columbia, Hawail, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
6 provinces of Canada, there are some 25,000 
chiropractors in the United States (for 4 
population of 170 million), and 1,100 in 
Canada (for a population of 16 million)- 
Chiropractic is an established but growing 
and dynamite profession, which has adopted 
high professional standards and ethics and 18 
Officially recognized as one of the four major 
healing professions in America by the Execu- 
tive Office of the President of the United 
States, Budget Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


A SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 


This brief listing of professional training 
is encouraging, when we are told that one- 
half of all adults suffer from poor posture 
with resulting bad effects on health efficiency- 
The chiropractic profesison has made ex- 
haustive studies which showed that 53 per- 
cent of adults and 76 percent of our children 
suffer from the effects of poor posture. 

We may well conclude, then, that Correct 
Posture Week as sponsored by the chiro- 
practic profession of America is a significant 
contribution to national health and welfare- 

Active participation by everybody in ob- 
servance of Correct Posture Week can bring 
many health benefits to the people 
America, 


Hungarian Independence Day 
— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, before last October only a 
limited number of people were aware of 
what was happening among the satellite 
states of Eastern Europe. But today 
there is a different story, and the whole 
world joins in congratulating and com- 
memorating this anniversary of Hun- 
garian Independence Day, 

Hungary was, as you know, geographi- 
cally unfortunate. Europe’s main rail- 
road to the East and Near East ran 
through that country. It was indeed 
the passageway to Europe. As such its 
history is replete with the disheartening 
stories of conquest and occupation. Yet 
throughout its history Hungary has con- 
sistently proved its right to be considered 
among the bravest of all nations—largé 
or small. No nation has demonstrated 
a more forthright love of independence. 
Thanks in part, perhaps, to its linguistic 
uniqueness, Hungary was able to main- 
tain a cultural insularity, if not a po- 
litical one, which it has sustained dow? 
to this day. 

Courage is commonplace to Hun- 
garians. And what we would consider 
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Nobly courageous they take with the 
stoic nonchalance reserved to the brave, 
1848 and 1956 are closer in essence than 
in time. The Hungarian rebellion of 
last fall will surely remain one of the 
Most inspiring events in the history of 
Mankind. 

A curious similarity exists between the 
Situations in 1848 and that of last year, 
Like 1848 resolute strength proved fruit- 
less; but as in 1848 once more the villain 
in a play for freedom is Russia. Be- 
tween October 23, 1956, and January 1, 
1957, it has been estimated that 155,000 
refugees fled their homeland to escape 
the unbearable burden of oppression and 
communism. 

Hungary has given to America—in- 
deed to the free world—a renewed con- 
fidence in itself and a new recognition 
Of the perfidy of communism; it has 
demonstrated that mere barbaric, naked 
force cannot stifle the indomitable will 
for the most basic desires of humanity 
and freedom. It is with a sincere sense 
Of the accomplishment of their fore- 
fathers that I humbly add my voice to 
the memory of Hungary on this, their 
day of independence. 


A Time for Rebellion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we hear, 
to my great satisfaction, on all sides, our 
People demanding a reduction in Federal 
expenditures. I think our people should 

Made to realize that the budget is pre- 
Pared largely by people interested in 
spending Government funds, In many 

es, the people in the department 
Who prepare the budget for that partic- 
War department are interested in seeing 
the department enlarged and its prestige 
increased. 

We have seen in the press recently 
Statements attributed to the Chief Exec- 
Utive to the effect that in preparing his 

et he was merely requesting funds 
Carry out programs provided for by 
Congress. My information is that 
the budget includes requests for funds 
or 13 new programs requested by the 
executive department and have never 

n authorized by the Congress. In 
Other words, these new programs are 


ing requested by the executive branch 


both as to authorization of the program 
And appropriation of the funds. 

Mr. Speaker, a very timely editorial ap- 
Deared in the Richmond News Leader of 

onday, March 18, 1957, entitled “A 
Time for Rebellion.” I am in accord 
With this editorial and, as one Congress- 
Man who over the years has voted for 
reduction in Federal expenditures, I 
Would like to call to the attention of the 
People of America this fine editorial in 

© hope that it will be of great assist- 
ance in helping the Congress to vote real 
reductions in the monstrous Federal ex- 
Penditures requested by the executive 
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branch and in many instances at the re- 
quest of Members of the Congress. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A TIME FOR REBELLION 

The time is at hand, if the American peo- 
ple only will mobilize their latent powers, 
for a massive rebellion against excessive Fed- 
eral spending. The opportunity existe—it 
needs only to be seized and explointed—to 
cut the Federal budget drestically. To judge 
from the reports of Washington observers 
and the statements of Congressmen, never 
before has a smoldering resentment been so 
close to flame. 

It is easy enough to understand why this 
should be so. Despite a widespread and con- 
tinuing prosperity, thousands of families are 
feeling a serious pinch. They find it difficult 
to save, to get aside capital. More than this, 
the growing revolt evidences a simple long- 
ing for individual freedom, the natural de- 
sire of men who labor to enjoy the fruits 
of their toll. And perhaps there is this ele- 
ment also—it may be wishful thinking—that 
growing numbers of Americans are turning 
against Federal usurpation of State and lo- 
cal prerogatives. 

Whatever the causes, the voters back 
home, in unprecedented numbers, are de- 
manding that the budget be cut and that 
Federal taxes be reduced. 

Can these ends be achieved? 

Of course they can. 

For our own part, we grow increasingly 
weary of the bland assumption that 70, or 
75, or 85 percent of the budget is un- 
touchable,” in that it represents expendi- 
tures for the national security. There is one 
item, and one item only, in the budget that is 
in fact beyond the reach of Congress; that 
is the $7 billion interest on the Federal debt. 
The rest of the budget, amounting to almost 
$65 billion, can be reduced at a thousand 
points. 

And what are some of these expenses for 
“national security” regarded as sacrosanct? 
The budget of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is among them. And while most per- 
sons would agree, however reluctantly, that 
the design and construction of atomic wea- 
pons must continue, Congress may properly 
challenge the millions of dollars earmarked 
for research in commercial electric power re- 
actors, When Americans are so greviously 
burdened by taxation, we may ask if it is in 
fact “essential to the Nation's progress” that 
vast funds be expended “in order to help 
other nations develop their own atomic en- 
ergy programs.” 

It may be necessary—it probably is neces- 
sary—to continue some form of military aid 
to 38 nations, but what of the $2 billion 
budgeted “to continue to help our friends 
overseas better their economic conditions”? 

President Eisenhower has asked a large 
sum for “overseas information services and 
cultural exchanges designed to facilitate 
sympathetic understanding of American life, 
culture, and institutions by other peoples.” 
In 1956, we were taxed $111 million for such 
programs; in the current year, we are taxed 
$133 million for such programs. Mr. Eisen- 
hower has requested $175 million for the 
next fiscal year. 

May we inquire if it is indeed an “urgent 
national responsibility” that $250 million 
be appropriated for new slum clearance? 
Why should we be compelled to provide 
$120 million in subsidies to ship operators 
wanting to replace their ships? Why a $175 
million loan fund for college housing? 

It is high time for revolt against an agri- 
culture budget now approaching $5 billion a 
year, more than half of it for price supports 
and soll-bank payments. We may seriously 
question If it is a proper function of Federal 
Government, under some perverted construc- 
tion of the general-welfare clause, to re- 
finance farm debts and to make loans to 
farmers whose farms are smaller than family 
size. 
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The briefest glance at the budget discloses 
appalling new sums for expansion of re- 
search and education in a dozen fields, for 
new ventures in socialized public power, for 
$91 million in subsidies to the mining in- 
dustry. Why are we frittering away even a 
small sum in a Council on Youth Fitness? 
The ill-advised program of Federal grants 
for local sewerage construction was adopted 
only last year; surely it is not so deeply en- 
trenched that the program cannot be speed- 
ily abolished. 

This budget is as fat as a Poland China 
pig; it ts full of lard from top to bottom. 
If the Congress were to put a ceiling of $60 
billion on Federal spending, including in- 
terest on the debt, the world would not 
come to an end nor the safety of the Re- 
public be jeopardized. Once the armed 
services were compelled to economize, they 
might cease some of the extravagant and 
wasteful practices so severely condemned by 
the Hoover Commission. And if Co 
could get over its panic at the veterans’ 
lobby, it might be possible to make some 
thoroughly merited reductions in the over- 
inflated $5 billion budget for veterans’ bene- 
fits. 

Readers of this newspaper who are sick of 
wasteful Federal spending can make their 
wishes known for the cost of a 3-cent stamp. 
They can write their Congressmen at the 
House Office Building in Washington; they 
can write Senators Harry F. Brno and A. 
Wittrs Rosertson in care of the Senate 
Office Building. 

Members of Congress are under constant 
pressure from groups wanting money spent. 
If a superior counterforce can be mobilized 
among angry taxpayers who want the budget 
cut back, the budget will be reduced. And 
with all the emphasis at our command, we 
urge Virginia's spokesmen on the Hill: “Cut 
it back.“ 


The Nationa! Banking Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to protect the in- 
tegrity and independence of national 
banks by strengthening the laws relating 
to ownership of stock in such banks, If 
we are to prevent monopoly in finance 
and banking, corrective legislation is 
necessary before it is too late. 

Our distinguished colleague from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick] has intro- 
duced a similar bill, H. R. 199. It is re- 
ferred to in the article which follows. 

My bill retains the principle of Mr. 
Bonbrick's bill, but adds important en- 
forcement features. I hope the bill will 
be enacted at an early date. 

Icommend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following article by Emil E. 
Placek, chairman of the board, First 
National Bank, Wahoo, Nebr. Mr. 
Placek’s article appeared in a recent is- 
sue of the Independent Banker, and is 
as follows: 

Lecatrrr or CHAIN BANK STOCK OPTION 

Dears CHALLENGED 
(By Emil E. Placek, chairman of the board, 
First National Bank, Wahoo, Nebr.) 

(Evrror's Note.—Challenged in this pro- 
vocative article by Mr. Placek is the legality 
of stock option agreements signed by direc- 
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tors of holding company banks, He urges 
independent bankers to back the Burdick 
bill requiring that at least two-thirds of the 
outstanding shares of stock in a bank be 
owned by natural persons. Mr. Placek is 
Nebraska director of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association.) 

(About the author: Born in a sod house 
in Milligan, Fillmore County, Nebr., Mr. 
Placek hns been a bank president for 50 
years. He was associated with four other 
banks before coming to the First National 
in Wahoo in 1932. He was graduated from 
the University of Nebraska Law School in 
1897. In addition to banking, he has been 
in public office, having been mayor of Wahoo 
for 4 years, 4 years in the State Senate and 
4 years as a county and probate judge.) 

The National Banking Act was passed in 
1863 and created the office of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. The act authorized the 
organization of a local national bank by any 
number of natural persons, but not less than 
five in number, to engage in the business 
of banking in any State or Territory. No 
bank so organized could issue or circulate 
currency unless it was secured by Govern- 
ment securities. 

Banks created by the National Banking 
Act were designed to be local institutions 
and independent of each other, but under 
the control and supervision of the Govern- 
ment. 

The United States Compiled Statutes of 
1901, section 5133, provide for the forma- 
tion of National Banking Associations by 
natural persons and specifies that articles 
of organization were to be signed by the 
persons uniting to form the association. 

If only natural persons can organize a 
national bank, the logical presumption is 
that only natural persons can operate a bank. 

Section 5134 of the 1901 compilation pro- 
vides necessary requisites of organization 
such as name of bank, place of business, 
location, name and place of residence of each 
stockholder and number of shares held by 


each. 

Section 5140 specifically provides that 
every director must own, in his own right, 
at least 10 shares of the capital stock of the 
association. Without such ownership, he 
cannot be a director. The director, too, 
must take an oath that the stock is not 
hypothecated in any manner whatsoever. 

FALSE SWEARING CHARGED 

My contention is that a director in a bank 
owned and controlled by a bank-holding 
company, to whom stock is issued under 
an option agreement, is guilty of perjury 
when he swears his stock is not hypothecated 
in any way. 

Bank holding companies were organized 
to evade and circumvent the National Bank- 
ing Act and the laws of the various States 
which prohibit branch banking. A bank 
holding company buys all of the stock of a 
bank and then issues qualifying shares to 
dummy directors with an option agreement 
giving the holding company the right to 
repurchase the stock. 

Such stock must immediately be endorsed 
by the dummy director and be delivered to 
a bank owned and controlled by the holding 
company. There the stock is held in escrow, 
so the dummy director never has possession 
of the stock certificate. 

If the holding company chooses to exercise 
its option to purchase, it may do so simply 
by malling or delivering to the bank having 
the stock in escrow a notice of intent to pur- 
chase, accompanied by payment of the pur- 
chase price. 

The stockholder, or dummy director, is not 
even notified, except that his services are no 
longer required. For his stock he receives 
only the amount originally paid in. He gets 
none of the accumulated profits earned dur- 
ing the period of his employment. He does 
not even get the money he paid in until he 
surrenders his copy of the option agreement. 

If the stockholder dies while the stock still 
is held in escrow, the stock does not become 
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part of his estate. The holding company 
exercises its option and returns the purchase 
price to the estate. 

OPINION BURIED 


On November 6, 1911, Frederick W. Leh- 
mann, in his capacity as Solicitor General of 
the United States, delivered an exhaustive 
opinion and held that holding companies are 
illegal. For some unknown reason, the opin- 
ion was pigeonholed. Finally, after 20 years, 
the opinion was ordered printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at the request of Senator 
Carter Glass, of Virginia. 

Since Congress recently passed legislation 
regulating bank holding companies, it may 
be necessary to pass further legislation re- 
quiring that at least two-thirds of the out- 
standing shares of stock in a bank shall be 
owned by natural persons. 

Such a bill has been introduced in the 
House by Representative BURDICK, of North 
Dakota. The bill is H. R. 7056. It is up to 
the Independent banks of the Nation to press 
for passage of such a bill. 

The only other alternative is to bring an 
action charging that directors in banks 
owned by a holding company are not quali- 
fied directors, because they do not own the 
stock in their own right under the option 
agreement they are required to sign. 

The proper procedure would be for the 
Comptroller of the Currency to have the De- 
partment of Justice bring such an action. 

The Comptroller and the Attorney General 
take the position, however, that the question 
was settled in the Federal case of Transamer- 
ica Corporation v. Parrington, et al., the 
stockholder had possession of the stock, 
which is not true in the option agreements 
being signed now. Furthermore, the case 
was not appealed to the United States Su- 
preme Court, which should pass on the whole 
matter. 

After reading the Transamerica v. Parring- 
ton case, I am firmly convinced it was a 
friendly suit, and for that reason there was 
no appeal. 

(Enrron's Note.—Reproduced below is a 
copy facsimile of the agreement cited by 
Mr. Piacek in his article. The copy was ob- 
tained from the office of J. L. McLean, direc- 
tor of banking, Lincoln, Nebr., where it is a 
public record. The matter in brackets, for 
emphasis, was supplied by Mr. Placek.) 

“This agreement, made and entered into 
this day of —, 19—, by and be- 
tween Northwest Bancorporation (herein- 
after called the company), party of the first 
part, and —————— (hereinafter called the 
shareholder) party of the second part, 

“Witnesseth that— 

“Whereas the company is the owner of a 
substantial amount of the common stock 
in ———————- (hereinafter called the bank) 
and has this day agreed to sell and assign to 
the shareholder certain shares of said stock 
(said shares hereby so sold being hereinafter 
sometimes called shares of stock), for the 
consideration hereinafter set forth, and 

“Whereas as an inducement to the com- 
pany to sell said shares of stock to the share- 
holder and as a part of the consideration 
for the sale thereof to him, the shareholder 
is willing to make the agreements and prom- 
ises hereinafter contained: 

“Now, therefore, in consideration of the 
premises and other good and valuable con- 
siderations, the receipt and sufficiency 
whereof are hereby acknowledged, it is 
agreed by and between the parties hereto 
as follows: 

“1, The company does hereby sell and as- 
sign to the shareholder shares of the 
common stock of the bank and contem- 
poreaneously herewith has delivered to the 
shareholder stock certificate No. ————— 
issued by said bank for said shares of stock. 

“2. The shareholder does hereby purchase 
said shares of stock and contemporaneously 
herewith has paid to the company as the 
purchase price thereof the sum of 
dollars ($ ——————). 
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“3. [(A) The shareholder does hereby give 
and grant unto the company an absolute op- 
tion to repurchase said shares of stock,] to- 
gether with any and all additional shares (as 
hereinafter defined) and together with all 
rights appertaining to said shares of stock 
and additional shares, whether in the na- 
ture of subscription rights or otherwise, for 
a purchase price to be determined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subparagraph 
(B) of this paragraph 3. The term addi- 
tional shares as used in this agreement shall 
include all shares purchased by the share- 
holder pursuant to preemptive rights arising 
by reason of his ownership of the original 
shares of stock hereby sold and of any addi- 
tional shares and all shares received by the 
shareholder as stock dividends from time to 
time upon said shares of stock and upon any 
additional shares, it being the intention of 
the parties hereto that said option shall 
cover and include all shares in the bank 
owned by the shareholder from time to time 
in any manner derived from the original 
shares of stock hereby sold and representing 
the proportionate interest in the bank which 
on the date hereof is represented by said 
original shares of stock. 

“(B) The [aggregate purchase price for 
the original shares of stock and all addi- 
tional shares, however acquired by the share- 
holder, to be paid upon the exercise of said 
option by the company shall be the sum of 


la) 6 , being the amount paid by the 


shareholder for the original shares of stock,] 
and (b) the issue or subscription price paid 
by the shareholder for the additional shares, 
if any, which he shall have purchased pur- 
suant to preemptive rights arising by reason 
of his ownership of the original shares of 
stock or of any additional shares and shall 
then own. 

“[(C) Said option may be exercised by the 
company upon or within 6 months after] 

„(a) the date upon which the shareholder 
shall for any reason cease to be a director of 
the bank,] 

“(b) the shareholders of the bank shall 
have voted to authorize the consolidation or 
merger of the bank with any other financial 
institution, the assumption by any other 
financial institution of the deposit liabilities 
of the bank, or the voluntary liquidation of 
the bank, or 

„(e) the date upon which the holdings of 
the company in the common stock of the 
bank shall be reduced by sale or otherwise 
to an amount representing less than 51 per- 
cent of the outstanding common shares of 
the 

“The shareholder may at any time make 
written request that the company exercise 
said option and the company may upon or 
within 30 days after the receipt by it of such 
written request exercise the same but, unless 
theretofore exercised by the company, said 
option shall terminate and become null and 
void 30 days after receipt by the company of 
such written request. 

“ [Any exercise of this option may be made 
by the company by mailing or delivering to 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., a notice of the com- 
pany's intention to exercise the same accom- 
panied by the payment of the amount of the 
purchase price determined in accordance 
with the provisions of subparagraph (B). 

„p) The shares of stock and any addi- 
tional shares shall be registered in the name 
of the shareholder upon the stock books of 
the bank and at all times prior to the exer- 
cise of this option the shareholder shall have, 
enjoy, and exercise with respect thereto all 
the rights, privileges, powers, and duties of 
a shareholder of the bank, subject only to 
the terms of this agreement. 

(E) [The shareholder agrees that so long 
as the option in this paragraph 3 granted 
shall continue in force and effect, he will not 
sell or assign to anyone other than the 
company, or pledge, hypothecate, or other- 
wise dispose of the shares of stock or] ad- 
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ditional shares and that he will continuously 
remain the owner thereof in his own right. 
In order to prevent possible loss of the shares 
of stock or additional shares, the certificates 
representing the [share of stock hereby sold 
Shall be endorsed in blank by the share- 
holder and delivered to Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis for safe keeping 
and all certificates representing additional 
Shares shall forthwith upon issuance be like- 
Wise so endorsed and delivered for safe keep- 
ing. Said Northwestern National] Bank of 
Minneapolis is hereby directed to hold and 
Safely keep said [certificates and upon the 
exercise of said option by the company as 
Provided in subparagraph (C) above, to de- 
liver said certificates to the company and to 
deliver to the shareholder upon surrender 
by him of his copy of this agreement, the 
Purchase price received by Northwestern] 
National Bank of Minneapolis. 

"4. The shareholder agrees that any pre- 
*mptive rights to purchase rights to pur- 
Chase shares of the bank to which the share- 

“holder may from time to time become en- 
titled by reason of his ownership of the 
Original shares of stock or of any [additional 
Shares shall, if not exercised by the share- 
holder, be assigned by the shareholder to the 
Company. ] 

„5. This agreement constitutes the only 
agreement between the company and the 
Shareholder with respect to any of the shares 
Of stock or additional shares and supersedes 
any and all prior agreements or obligations 
ot either party to the other, howsoever aris- 
ing or with respect to such stock, 
the dividends thereon, or any other rights 
derived therefrom. 

8. „This agreement shall inure to the 

_ benefits of and be binding upon the parties 
hereto and their respective heirs, personal 
representatives, successors and assigns.] 

“T, This agreement has been signed in 
triplicate, one copy thereof to be delivered 
to Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
Neapolis and one copy to each of the parties 
hereto, 

“In witness whereof the company has 
Caused this instrument to be executed by 
its proper officers thereunto duly author- 

and the shareholder has hereunto set 
his hand, all as of the day and year first 
above written, 
“NorTHwest BANCORPORATION, 


“Vice President. 


“Assistant Secretary. 


J “Shareholder. 
“Northwestern National Bank of Minneap- 
olis hereby acknowledges receipt of Certifi- 
Cate No. —— for shares of common 
Stock of . which it agrees to 
hold in accordance with the provisions of 
the foregoing agreement. 


“Dated 19—. 
“NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 
Or MINNEAPOLIS, 
“By. 
“An Authorized Oficial.” 


Latins Standing Up Against Red Peril 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 

1 Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
bas n of the Recorb, I wish to include 

e following article which appeared in 
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the Washington Daily News of March 18, 
1957: 


Crrrmzns No LONGER COMPLACENT—LATINS 
STANDING Ur AGAINST RED PERIL 
(By Edward Tomlinson) 

The Communists in Latin America once 
again are active. 

But for the first time they are meeting 
with determined resistance from responsible 
citizens, as well as most of the governments, 


BRAZIL SITUATION 


In Brazil the Communist underground 
still is attempting to stir up trouble over the 
Kubitschek administration’s agreement to 
permit the United States to set up a guided 
missile tracking station and radar communi- 
cation facilities on the island of Fernando 
Noronha off the northeastern hump of the 
republice They continue to circulate false 
stories about Yankee military penetration. 

But the Brazilian Foreign Office has been 
knocking down the rumors with straight- 
forward statements giving the facts and 
pointing out that Brazil intends to cooperate 
in a program of defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

ARGENTINA SETUP 

The government of President Pedro Aram- 
buru in Argentina has been contending not 
only with the Peronistas, but Communists as 
well. The Reds have joined hands with the 
diehard followers of the former dictator to 
promote strikes, antigovernment demonstra- 
tions and spread confusion among the farm 
workers. i 

The Bolivian Government also is strug- 
gling against serious strikes and work stop- 
pages, in which the Reds as well as other 
extremists are the ring leaders. 

In Central America and Mexico, the people 
are no longer complacent about the dangers 
of communism. Last week prominent bank- 
ers, businessmen and civic leaders in Costa 
Riċa gathered at a public luncheon to accuse 
thè Partido Liberacion Nacional (the Party 
of President Jose Figueres), of promoting 
what they called “a class struggle in line 
with Communist ideas.” ` 

SCHOOL ACTION 


Red propagandists and agents long have 
been active among Mexican students and 
professors in the big cities, Last May they 
organized several strikes in the leading col- 
leges and normal schools. In several 
instances they provoked riots and violent 
demonstrations that almost got out of hand. 

In the last few weeks large numbers of 
students in Mexico City have set up a strong 
anti-Communist front to expose and resist 
Red propaganda penetration, Leaders of the 
front charge that Moscow is promoting a 
“vast conspiracy to disrupt the national edu- 
cational system.” 

The significance of all this is not so much 
the resurgence of Communist activities in 
Latin America, but that the decent people of 
the various countries and of all classes, at 
last are standing up and fighting the Red 
menace, 


The Vision of the Gael 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
with the spirit of St. Patrick’s Day still 
in the air, it would seem appropriate 
that some remarks on that eventful oc- 
casion should be made today. 
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Tam including in my remarks the fol- 
lowing article from the Los Angeles Tid- 
ings which reviews the sentiment, cul- 
tural development, and search for intel- 
ligence and truth which has been char- 
acteristic of the Irish race for many cen- 
turies. 

The contribution which the Irish have 
made to the world in the arts, literature 
and science is amazing considering the 
fact that Ireland has always been a 
small nation in comparison with the 
other nations of the world, but big in its 
generosity and contribution to the in- 
dependence and freedom of mankind 
and to his intellectual and cultural de- 
velopment, 

As this article indicates, everybody, 
regardless of nationality, wants to be 
identified with having a little bit of Irish 
in them on St. Patrick’s Day: 

THE VISION OF THE GAEL 


Everyone boasts at least a drop of Irish 
blood on Patrick's Day. At festive gather- 
ings, in speech and song, the saga of ancient 
wrongs and deathless glories will be retold, 
as long ago the tale was whispered beside 
the wayside hedge, before the humble hearth. 


ing in an evening's sitting A Short History 
of Ireland by Roger Chauvire. Here is a 
Frenchman's testimony to the songs, the 
scholars, and the saints of Eire. 

Ireland has been 


Christian hymnology was 
earlier lyric and epic flights of her 
in imagination and vigor, if not in intensity, 
the later lament of the elegies when dread 
was over the land. 


the intellectual zest of the medieval univer- 
sity with their devotion to the classics and 
their incisiveness in logic. 

And this love of learning did not wane 
when doom blighted the land, but had 
prouder, if more pitiful, luster in the ragged 
hedgemaster spouting Latin and Greek to 
eager minds, beside the roadway, in bog and 
cave. With a price upon the head of him 
who taught and of him who learned, with 
& little fire to burn the scraps of lessons 
should the lookout’s sharp eye weary, these 
generations, im penal servitude almost to the 
level of the brute, yet knew that the hope 
of freedom would not dim and could not die 
if fed with the faith and knowledge of 
Christian men, Other nations may tell of 
the genius of their sons in the splashed 
paint of canvas, in the spiralling devotion 
of stone. Only Ireland can boast of the 
heroism of the hedgemaster, 

And saints—the little isle exudes an aura 
of sanctity in the innocence of her children, 
the strength of her martyrs, the purity of 
her virgins. And Patrick and Attracta and 
Brendan and Ita and Finbar and Columban 
and Bridget of Ireland, the whole Irish com- 
pany of heaven, shall be names to give flight 
to the soul until time merges with eternity. 

The Vision of the Gael has never been 
clouded with a surfeit of material things, 
and under the inspiration of these holy 
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saints of God, the Irish have wandered rest- 
lessly over the world, wedded to the things 
of God and vowed to sacrifice for the up- 
building of His kingdom. What continent, 
what island or even coral reef has not been 
shaken by their unconquerable faith, has 
not been charged with new-found faith in 
the flush of their devotion? The flower of 
her missionary sons and daughters looks now 
to Africa as the hope of the harvest, and 
Europe may see again other Columbans 
rescuing the nations from a newer and more 
sterile paganism. M, 

If, Ireland today has high and honorable 
place among the nations of the world, it is 
because her singers, her scholars, and her 
saints gave unending inspiration to her 
roldiers and statesmen, that right and honor 
and justice and truth might at long last 
prevail. 


Statement on Railroad Retirement Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 31, 1957, I introduced two 
bills, H. R. 4194 and H. R. 4195, to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act and the 
Social Security Act. The House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
began hearings on amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act on March 11, 
1957. 

I was privileged to present a statement 
before the committee in support of these 
bills. 

Under unanimous consent previously 
obtained I insert my statement here- 
with: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES C. DAVIS, 
Firn Distaicr or GEORGIA, BEFORE THE 
HOUSE INTERSTATE AND FOREICN COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE ON RAILROAD RETIREMENT BILLS 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate very much your courtesy 
and consideration in extending me the priv- 
lege of appearing before your committee 
in behalf of the two bills I have had the 
honor to introduce and sponsor. 

The first of these that I would enlist your 
consideration of is H. R. 4194. 

This bill has three major objectives: (1) It 
repeals the dual benefit restrictions on 
spouse's annuities; (2) it allows survivor 
benefits under both the Social Security Act 
and the Railroad Retirement Act; (3) it re- 
moves the restriction on dual survivor bene- 
ts under the Rallroad Retirement Act. 

Under existing provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act the spouse of & retired rall- 
road worker cannot receive the full spouse's 
annulty under the act if entitled to social 
security benefits, in which case the amount 
of the spouse's annuity would be reduced by 
the amount of such benefits. This is true 
whether the spouse has applied for such dual 
benefits or not. This restriction is equally 
applicable to a parent's insurance annuity 
under the Rallroad Retirement Act. The 
spouse's annuity would be reduced by the 
amount of the parent’s annuity. 

Similarly an individual who is entitled to 
more than one insurance annuity under the 
Railroad Retirement Act as the surviving 
widow, widower, child or parent of a deceased 
railroad worker can receive only the one of 
such annuities which is the largest. 

Finally, an individual cannot receive any 
social-security benefits (including a lump- 
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sum death payment) as the survivor of an 
employee if he is entitled to an insurance 
annuity under the Rallroad Retirement Act 
on the basis of the wages of the same em- 
ployee. 

This bill which I have introduced would 
Temove these restrictive provisions of the 
act so that In no case would an individual 
lose any part of the social-security benefits 
to which he may otherwise be entitled merely 
because he is also entitled to a railroad an- 
nuity. Also an individual would not lose 
any part of a railroad annuity to which he 
is entitled merely because he is also entitied 
to a social-security benefit or to another 
railroad annuity. 

The people of this Nation that have been 
most adversely affected by the inflation of 
the past 15 years are those who are or have 
been dependent upon pensions and annul- 
ties for their lHvelihood. ` 

We all know what has happened to the 
value of the dollar. Its purchasing power 
has been reduced at least 50 percent. The 
majority of the Railroad Retirement Act was 
enacted in 1937, Compare the 1939 dollar 
with 1957. See what today's dollar buys in 
comparison with what it bought in 1939. It 
is unrealistic to contend that one can even 
exist today on the same amount that pro- 
vided a comfortable living less than 20 years 
ago. 

At a time when an individual's earning 
power has decreased or vanished entirely it 
is an impossibility for him to survive on a 
fixed pension or annuity that has falled to 
keep pace with the inflation in the value of 
the dollar. 

We must not allow the living standard of 
our pensioners and annultants to be re- 
duced below a mere subsistence. This is 
especially true with respect to those annul- 
ties which have been purchased with sound 
dollars. 

It is our duty to remove the restrictive 
provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act 
that would prevent a wife from receiving a 
social security benefit that she has earned 
solely because her husband may have 
earned an annuity for her by his service 
with a great industry. My bill would do 
only this. It would provide equity where it 
is moat needed, 

I have many retired people in my district 
who find it increasingly difficult to miake 
their annuities meet the requirements of 
daily living. It is for this reason that I urge 
the approval of this bill. It will allow some 
of them to increase their annuity by an 
amount equal to that which they would 
otherwise be entitled to receive under the 
Social Security Act were it not for the 
present restrictions, 

The second bill which I urge your favor- 
able consideration is H. R. 4195. This bill 
would amend section 2 (a) (4) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act which presently re- 
quires certain permanently disabled in- 
dividuals to attain the age of 60 years before 
they may receive their annuities. My bill 
would revise this section so as to lower the 
age limit to 50 years. 

Here again we must consider the change 
in the situation of our country. Today the 
qualifications for employment of persons be- 
yond the age of 50 have changed so very 
much since the enactment of the Railroad 
Retirement Act that we must give considera- 
tion to such present conditions. In the 
not too distant past an individual could live 
adequately on a very small income. Today 
that income must be increased. 

This amendment to the act would allow 
a physically disqualified railroad employee 
with 10 years’ service to receive his full pen- 
sion at the age of 50 years whereas now he 
must wait until he reaches the age of 60. 

Here again, I would point out that I have 
many people in my district that are ad- 
versely affected by the present restriction 
and I would seriously urge favorable action 
upon this bill so that the Government might 
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do economic justice to these worthy in- 
dividuals. 

Finally, Mr, Chairman, I would urge your 
approval of these bills in fairness and equity 
for these people who have to bear the bur- 
dens of inflation and decreased earning 
power in a period that has seen the cost of 
living persistently increase month after 
month until pensions and annuities that 
in the past provided a decent living today 


hardly provides a subsistence level. 


Trinity Partnership Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
in opposition to my stand on the Trinity 
partnership project which comes from 
Mrs. Grace McDonald: 

CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Santa Clara, Calif., March 9, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES S. GUBSER, 

Member of Congress. 10th District, 
California, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am afraid that we 
were unprepared for the blow dealt the Trin- 
ity project by Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton's favorable report on sale of 
Trinity's “falling water” to the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. 

The intent of the Congress when the pro- 
posal was first made in 1955 seemed so clear: 
as spelled out July 27, 1955, in the policy 
statement submitted by the Senate Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation Subcommittee, and 
the need for transporting Trinity water 
south, interconnecting with the San Luis 
project, so much more acute today than it 
was even a year and a half ago, that we 
were really shocked by the failure of the 
Secretary to guide himself accordingly. 

It is likewise difficult to understand your 
support for this twisting of reclamation pol- 
icy. We had read newspaper reports of your 
position but not until we were able to thor- 
oughly absorb your January 31, 1957, state- 
ment which appeared in the January 31, 1957, 
CONGRESSIONAL ReCorD did we feel qualified 
to take issue with you. 

1. You note “that the first two contracts 
for the Trinity project. have exceeded the 
Bureau of Reclamation's estimates by more 
than 30 percent“ and from this you assume 
that the public will realize proportionate 
savings if the power facilities are developed 
and distributed by a private agency. 

It seems academic to call to your atten- 
tion that we are operating in an inflated 
economy, aggravated, for California espe- 
cially, by a new series of increased trans- 
portation costs for everything which must 
be imported into this State; that living costs 
have reached a new high and that it is in- 
evitable that wages must follow with result- 
ing increases in each new contract let by the 
Bureau. 

2. You pose “public ownership” against 
what you choose to call the free-enterprise 
system, but there ls no question of public 
ownership involy Federal installations 
such as Mare and the Ames Aero- 
nautical Laboratory at Moffett Field are un- 
derwritten by taxation and whatever can be 
saved in their operation by sale of hydro- 
electric power at replacement cost plus in- 
terest versus sale of hydroelectric power to 
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Cover such costs plus a profit to stock and 
bond holders is in the public interest. 

As a farmer who understands what irriga- 
tion costs mean to your fellow farmers in 
Our semiarid state, you must be aware of the 
fact that whatever the Pacific Gas & Electric 

. proposes to pay for Trinity hydro will 

reclaimed in higher rates to farmers for 
Pumping charges and similarly higher rates 
industry and housholders in Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co,’s service area, I assume that you 
w that on February 8, 1957, Pacific Gas & 
ric Co. applied to the California Public 
Utilities Commission for permission to ralse 
electric rates 6 percent at an annual in- 
creased cost in electric bills for its customers 
ot $16,600,000. $ 

Do you propose that the cities of Santa 

and Palo Alto in your district turn over 
their electric distribution systems to private 
Ownership and thus forfeit their present 
Policies of operating such systems at cost 
for the benefit of their taxpayers? 

Or that the Sacramento Municipal Utility 

trict waive its historical right to be given 
Preference in sale of hydroelectric power 
from water stored and passed through gen- 
erators where reclamation projects have been 
authorized by the Congress such as the Cen- 
Wal Valley project? 

Or that the agricultural wealth of Call- 

fornia which depends on irrigation and has 
n expanded and protected by interest-free 
ey and a portion of revenues from sale 
Of hydroelectric power from Feedral projects 
penalized by removing such provisions of 
7€clamation law? 
you consider it “good business“ for the 
Federal Government. to have to buy back its 
own hydroelectric power to transfer water 
from its source, where it Is surplus, to its 
Ultimate use, such as the west side of the 
Joaquin Valley or Santa Clara and San 

nito Counties in your own district, at a 
Price which first must have Interest on bonds 
Privately floated and an assured rate of re- 
turn to stockholders as a lien before the pub- 

interest of irrigationists in areas of need 
are considered? 

3. You state: “If public power were to 

€ all the people, perhaps I could find some 
ent to the public-ownership argu- 
ment.” 

Hore, again, you beg the question by stat- 
ing: "But our power needs are so tremendous 

t even the wildest advocate of public 
power cannot hope for 100 percent ownership 
Government.” 

Have you studied the rate maps Issued by 

© Federn! Power Commission, Mr. Gussrr? 

you had, you wouid find that wherever 

lamation projects of multipurpose scope 
Include development and sale of hydroelec- 

© power (even after fully covering con- 
Struction amortization cost, replacement 
Cost, operating cost, and interest on invest- 
Ment), the public which purchases private 
Power in the area—the entire public—bene- 
fits through lower rates because publicly 
Senerated hydro, fully  se!f-liquidating, 
Sstablishes a yardstick and so keeps private 
rates in line, even though private rates as- 
zure investors a rate of return adequate to 
Meet the obligations of the private com- 
Pany, 

The much-advertised “lower rates“ for 
electrieity in California are directly related 
to the proximity of publicly generated hydro 

m the Central Valley project in the area 
of the Tehachapi and from the Colo- 
Tado River project in southern California. 

Contrary to your conclusions that “low 
rates which are made possible by subsidies 
“nd tax exemptions” sre “at the expense of 
Other taxpayers across the country,” may we 
Point out: 

1. Low-cost electricity means stimulation 
Of new industries in the low-cost areas and 
a sharply increased use of electrical appli- 
ances which are extremely beneficial to busi- 
Ness in those areas, both of which mean in- 
Greased taxes to communities, the State and 
the Federal Government. 


— 
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Facts and figures are available from the 
Bureau of Reclamation in every area where 
multipurpose reclamation projects are oper- 
ating showing their tremendous wealth- 
creating stimulus., When any community 
prospers the entire Nation including all the 
Nat ion's taxpayers benefit thereby. 

2. Cutting Trinity power off from an in- 
tegrated power grid for the whole Central 
Valley project, as proposed in Secretary Sea- 
tons “partnership with P. G. & E.“ plan, 
would deprive the entire service area of its 
maximum supply. 

3. Instead of 650,000 kilowatts of energy 
available for local agencies eligible for such 
power under reclamation law, including var- 
ious Army, Navy, and Air Force bases in Call- 
fornia, the partnership plan would produce 
no more than 400,000 kilowatts, as a result 
of which the Federal Government itself, for. 
its own installations would be paying $71 
million a year more annually for required 
electricity. 

4. The basic purpose of the Trinity pro- 
ject and of its integration with the entire 
Central Valley project and its extension 
south via the San Luis Reservoir, would be 
frustrated, because project pump lifts and 
irrigntion needs would be subordinated to 
private power peak needs and the regulation 
of seasonal supplies during flood peaks and 
irrigation peaks would be unbalanced. 

Our committee has consistently and con- 
structively supported every phase of multi- 
purpose development of our river basins 
during the 16 years of our activity; the 
American River’ project: the Sacramento 
canals; the Trinity and the San Luls yet to 
be completed, 

At a time when California's population 
has reached 14 million, with an estimated 
20 million by 1970, our committee considers 
the Seaton partnership proposal a danger- 
ous step threatening the speedy and orderly 
development of our water resources. 

At a time when the water table in our 
concentrated agricultural producing areas 
is dropping seriously, anything which will 
in any way impede transporting water as 
cheaply as possible to areas of need is a 
disservice to our farmers, to the national 
consumers of farm produce and to the eco- 
nomic prosperity of our State and Nation. 

We are glad to be associated in support 
of a multipurpose Federal Trinity project 
with the California Water and Power Users 
Association, the Santa Clara County Water 
and Power Users Association, the Sunnyvale 
Chamber of Commerce, the California Mu- 
nicipal Utilities Association, and with the 
majority of California's representatives in the 
Congress, including Senator THomas H. Ku- 
CHEL, a member of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and Repre- 
sentative Crair ENstr, chairman of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

We sincerely hope that you will find it pos- 
sible to adopt a similar position. 

We would appreciate having this state- 
ment placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. GRACE MCDONALD, - 
Executive Secretary. 


Christ and Civilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 


cently the Subcommitee on Coal Re- 
search of the House Committee on In- 
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terior and Insular Affairs held two 
hearings in the State of Pennsylvania. 
At one of these hearings, members of the 
committee heard as a witness the min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the Reverend Jule 
Ayers, D. D. All of us on the committee 
were deeply impressed by Dr. Ayers’ re- 
port upon the impact of a distressed in- 
dustry upon community life. We were 
strengthened in our resolve to find some 
constructive answer, if at all possible, to 
the difficult problems of the coal in- 
dustry. 

On the Sunday following our second 
Pennsylvania hearing, Dr. Ayers deliv- 
ered a memorable sermon, which a mu- 
tual friend in Wilkes-Barre, Mr. J. Muir 
Crosby, was kind enough to send me. 

The sermon not only is significant 
because of its comment upon the effect 
of congressional hearings in the field, 
but more importantly because of the 
minister’s analysis of the secret source 
of the stability of our American Govern- 
ment. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
am making Dr. Ayers’ sermon a part of 
this Recorp, in the hope that it will be of 
inspiration to many. 

The text of the sermon follows: 

CHRIST AND CIVILIZATION 
(By the Reverend Jule Ayers, D. D.) 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT INFLUENCE 

There is a remarkable stability about the 
Government and the people of the United 
States of America. This was brought home 
to me this week in the city of Wilkes-Barre. 
On George Washington's Brithday several 
Members of the United States Congress came 
to our community to discuss with some of 
our leaders the subject of coal research. I 
wish that you might have met those men 
personally. ‘They were sincere, able, intelli- 
gent, concerned and willing to work hard at 
their task of worthily representing the citi- 
zens of this great land. Just to be around 
them for a few hours was a privilege that I 
shall cherish always. The newspapers, tele- 
vision and radio stations have carried re- 
ports and impressions of our meeting to- 
gether. Regardless of the exact and imme- 
diate effect of this visit, confidence in the 
processes and spirit of American democracy 
were strengthened immeasureably. 

While these men were in town my mind 
recalled the career of the late Peter Mar- 
shall in the United States Senate. Up to the 
time that Dr. Marshall was Chaplain of the 
Senate, I never thought of that position as a 
very significant responsibility. To me it 
was just one more job that a clergyman was 
asked to perform. In fact after Dr. Marshall 
recovered from his first heart attack, and 
after he expressed the belief that he may 
have been spared for further service by God 
and that this service may have been in con- 
nection with the Senate, I thought that Dr. 
Marshall was just kidding himself. Now I 
know how wrong I was in my reactions. 
Those Congressmen got under my skin. 
They made me proud to be an American, 
and more sober and concerned in my own 
civic duties because they had been here. 

The coins that we carry in our pockets 
have these mottoes on them: “In God We 
Trust“ and E Pluribus Unum.” They mean 
that we trust in God. They mean also that 
out of many backgrounds and traditions we 
are one in purpose and in freedom. 

How did we get that way? What is the 
secret source of the stability of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States of 
America? Perhaps we cherish these mottoes 
about trust in God and about our essential 
unity because we have roots that go deep 
into the Old and New Testaments. The 33d 


Psalm tells the story of the joy of the Hebrew 
people over their national deliverance from 
their foes in 701 B. C. This deliverance is 
seen as the work of God, and not of man 
alone. To those who trust in Him, God gives 
reinforcement that provides greater help 
than can come merely from armies and 
horses. The watchword of the Psalm is 
found in these words: “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord; and the people whom 
He has chosen for His own inheritance.” 
(Psalms 33:12.) 

We do not dlaim that the American peo- 
ple or the American Nation is precious to 
God in any unique way. God loves, cares 
for, and helps all who repent and put their 
lives in His service regardless of nation, 
class, race, or creed. Nevertheless, this land 
of ours was influenced in its development 
especially in the 18th century (between 1700 
and 1800) by ideas and influences that were 
rooted in faith in the Almighty. It is those 
ideas aud influences that we desire to explore 
together this morning, in this sixth of our 
series of sermons on “Christ and Civiliza- 
tion.” 

T 

The 18th century is known as the century 
of enlightenment, During this century there 
was a notable increase in literacy. In this 
century also the newspaper developed, the 
cheap pamphlet gained wide circulation, and 
libraries and social clubs grew up in Europe, 
and spread to the colonies. With more and 
more people learning to read, there arose a 
strong literate middie class devoted to the 
ideas of the enlightenment. 

A number of great scientists and philos- 
ophers lived in the 16th and 17 centuries. 
Their ideas and discoveries paved the way for 
the age of the enlightenment. Some of these 
leading personalities were: Bruno and Galileo 
in Italy, Descartes in France, Kepler in Ger- 
many. and Newton and Locke in England. 

Men of the enlightenment showed great 
interest in the external world in which they 
lived. They marveled at the way it was con- 
structed and the way that it operated. They 
referred to this world as Nature. In addition, 
they were impressed equally with the capa- 
city of man to discover the laws of this world. 
They referred.to this capacity as reason. 
They thought of te universe as a machine, 
and God as the first cause as well as the 
mind and purpose through it all. They also 
thought of the universe as like a clock 
which was wound up by God, but later was 
able to keep going by itself. 

Men of the enlightenment believed in the 
doctrine of progress. This was a new idea. 
Ancient pagan religions looked backward to 
a golden age. But they did not believe or 
teach that man and civilization every year 
was getting better and better. Moreover, the 
Christian church was so steeped in ortho- 
doxy, and in conscfousness of original sin, 
that it never taught such a doctrine for 18 
centuries. Nevertheless, in the light of sci- 
entific discoveries, it seemed natural and 
right to believe in progress—if in the realm 
of external change, why not in all of life? 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau in France, 
were representatives of this phase of the 
enlightenment. 

In particular Rousseau emphasized again 
and again that man, in and of himself, was 
good, but evil was in the environment. This 
was in the form of institutions, ecclesias- 
tical, political, and economic, which op- 
pressed and frustrated the good in man. But 
man had the power of reason. The more that 
man was educated the better he might claim 
his true heritage. 

The world itself was marvelous enough 
that God could be seen and known through 
reason, and the manner in which nature 
revealed its workings. There was no need for 
the supernatural, and for Heaven beyond, 
because this world in itself was so wonderful, 
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so complete in its structure, and so capable 
of improvement, Condorcet wrote of the 
stages by which man has lifted himself from 
savagery to the brink of perfection. This 
happened through reason and the will to 
progress. 

Such thinking posed problems for ortho- 
doxy in religion. As it was suggested through 
fossils that the world was much older than 
the Bible said that it was, that life on earth 
developed over a much longer period than 
was covered by the 6 days of creation, that 


_Moses probably did not write all of the first 


5 books of the Bible, and that there may 
have been 2 or 3 Isalahs instead of 1, new 
problems in the relation of science and reli- 
gion were posed, which it took a later cen- 
tury to answer. 

However, faith in progress and the will to 

rogress were mighty factors in the 18th 
century. These convictions formed some of 
the bedrock of the thinking and spirit of our 
Torefathers. 
m 

The 18th century witnessed important de- 
velopmens in the arts as well as in science, 
In architecture the early part of the century 
was dominated by the baroque style. Build- 
ings were inclined to be solid and massive, 
The clergy within the churches were richly 
decked. The vaults of the structures were 
tremendous. Statues, pictures, fiags, candles, 
torches, floats, orchestras and organs pre- 
dominated in triumphant and impressive 
churches. Although the Protestant churches 
inclined toward simplicity, they also were 
affected by the decorative spirit of the age in 
Europe. 

The paintings of Gainsborough and Rey- 
nolds dealt with beautiful women, delicate 
children and fat-cheeked men. These were 
the popular subjects of aristocratic courts, 


Frederick the Great and Louis XIV were 


called enlightened despots. They showed 
interest in universities and education. But 
they had no interest in liberty. Rather this 
was the era of Macame du Barry and Mme. 
de Pompadour. You can see that these ref- 
erences are primarily to the 18th century 
in Europe. This is because many of the 
ideas of the enlightenment came to us from 
Europe. In some instances they were mod- 
ified by us, and took a quite different di- 
rection here than they did later in France. 

The subject of literature during the en- 
lightenment was man. The chief object of 
research was man, This was the period of 
the development of the English novel. Writ- 
ers of the 18th century who led in this de- 
velopment were: Richardson, Fielding, Da- 
foe and Swift. These novels were distin- 
guished for the virtues which they exalted 
and the morals which they taught. They 
lacked original creative force. At times they 
were satirical. Yet they were about man, 
They put into practice Alexander Pope's die- 
tum “the best study of mankind is man.” 
They showed that 18th century literature 
was interested in people, in their affections, 
habits and reactions. They dealt with con- 
ditions and life in this world. They were 
humanistic. They breathed the spirit of the 
day. 

Mozart and Bach represented the realm of 
music In the enlightenment. Bach actually 
lived before the 18th century, but his com- 
positions and style belong to that period. 
Mozart showed well proportioned style and 
balance in his symphonies. This perfec- 
tion of form and technique reflected the time 
and similar tendencies in other fields of 
art, Bach stressed the use of instruments, 
the pedal keyboard and organ in his prolific 
writing. His cantatas, oratorios and chorales 
are among the masterpieces of composition. 
Later in the 18th century there was a de- 
cline in the leadership and influence of 
church music, but there was an increase 
in orchestras and musical organizations 
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which were sponsored by towns, cities and 
universities. 
ur 


From this survey of the enlightenment and 
its influence upon science and the arts 
you can see that this movement had more 
influence upon the intellectuals, the artists 
and the nobility than it did upon the com- 
mon people. That was true. Yet some 
these ideas about the importance of man, 
and about man's right to be free from in- 
stitutions and systems that denied him his 
fundamental rights were to have telling 
effect in the near future. Meanwhile the 
rank and file of human beings found that 
religion had to do with something more 
than a first cause. It had to do with the 
heart as well as with the head. 

In this century —John Wesley lived. John 
Wesley was born in a Christian home. He 
went to Oxford where he helped form the 
Holy Club. This club consisted of students 
at Oxford who gathered together for Bible 
reading, and who also set aside a certain 
amount of time daily for prayer, for visits to 
the prisons and for works of mercy to needy 
men and women. Those who belonged to 
the club were called Methodists, because 
they tried to be methodical in the use of 
their time. John Wesley went to Georgia to 
help evangelize the Indians. He came 
contact with Moravians, as a result of which 
he himself was converted. He found that he 
was unwelcome in the Anglican Church of 
his day. Therefore, he gave the rest of his 
life to preaching on street corners and out- 
side of factories. He traveled on horseback 
all oyer England proclaiming the Gospel. 
In a sense the whole Methodist movement 
was a reaction to the enlightenment, and 4 
result of the enlightenment, 

Meanwhile in the colonies George White- 
field, Jonathan Edwards, Count Zinzendorf, 
the Moravian, and Muehlenburg, the Lu- 
theran, proclaimed the Gospel, and planted 
seeds of new religious vitality in this coun- 
try. Revivals were held at Yale University, 
and in Raritan, N. J. Gilbert Tennent. 
a Presbyterian, established a log college 
for the proper training of men for the 
Christian ministry—seeking to provide ade- 
quate scholarship and evangelical fervor- 
Just as the Methodist movement set the 
stage for land reform and humanitarian 
legislation in Great Britain in the next cen- 
tury, the revivals in the colonies led to efforts 
to convert the Indians and the Negroes. 
They also furthered the demand for free 1 
and free democratic institutions in the New 
World. So we see that both America and 
France moved toward revolutions near the 
close of the 18th century. The enlighten- 
ment made ready for these momentous 
events. 

Iv 


We have considered the influence of the 
enlightenment upon science, arts, and re- 
ligion. What was its effect upon politics? 
The effect in France was different somewhat 
from the effect in the colonies. In France 
the criticism of social institutions, and the 
environment which oppressed man, led to & 
tendency toward atheism and a reign of 
terror, A king and a queen were beheaded. 
Church lands were confiscated. Monasteries 
were abolished. Then came Napoleon, * 
dictatorship, and a Concordat under which 
France lived for 100 years. Under that Con- 
cordat the state controlled the nomination 
of bishops, and the state treasury controlled 
the funds for church and clergy. So the net 
result of the revolution was anything but 
religious freedom and separation of church 
and state. One wondess whether this is not 
always the consequence of trying to change 
the conditions of society without reference 
to God, the moral law, and an understanding 
of both, the goodness and the sinfulness of 
man. 
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Something quite different happened in the 
es. Many of the same ideas of the 
enligntenment were believed here. However, 
Consider several outstanding leaders of early 
ca. Ask yourslf whether they did not 
have something totally lacking among the 
nch, namely the conviction “in God we 
and “out of many one.” These fathers 
ot our country had their faults and frailties, 
t Almight God was a living reality in 
eir lives. 
Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston. At 
12 years of age he was apprenticed to his 
r as a printer. He ran away from 
home to Philadelphia. Later he went to 
on. Through his own industry he be- 
an outstanding reader, writer, and edi- 
He made himself into an educator, 
Scientist, inventor, and statesman. He lifted 
lf by his own bootstraps. Nevertheless 
never forgot also his Creator and Master. 
the debates were waxing hot in the 
institutional Convention, he sought to 
reconclle the extremists. He called for all 
Parties in the dispute, for all in the conven- 
to set apart time for prayer to God— 
for divine wisdom and guidance. Although 
Alexander Hamilton referred to prayer as an 
appeal for “foreign ald.“ yet Franklin carried 
the day and said, “God governs in the affairs 
ot men. Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.“ That was 
the voice of America speaking. -~ 
We give proper honor to George Washing- 
ahd to Abraham Lincoln. They deserve 
dur admiration and respect. But remember 
With me also Thomas Jefferson. His life 
was to secure and defend the rights 
ot man. He made an unsuccessful effort to 
the slaves. He championed the separa- 
tion of church and state. He wrote the 
tion of Indpendence. He fostered 
and secured the passage of the Virginia Stat- 
Ute of Religious Freedom. As Ambassador to 
„ as Vice President, and as President 
Sf the United States he served this Nation 
With dignity and honor. He had faith in the 
m man. He was kind. He lived the 
Philosophy that he preached in these words, 
T have sworn upon the altar of liberty 
ternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man.” 
Where was the secret of his strength? 
Was it in himself? Was it of himself? 
declarations from his lips show the 
Teal source of his wisdom and his influence. 
These he wrote for a young friend. Now 
they belong to us, to all Americans, and to 
the entire world. They are: “Adore God, 
and cherish your parents, love your 
neighbor as yourself, be just, be true, and 
ur not at the ways of Providence.” 
The United States of America has many 
Problems and bilities in these times. 
et our Nation has a secret stability in its 
t and in its people. It is the 
Stability of trust in God. Our Congressmen 
showed it to us this past week. We feel it 
in our hearts, We believe it in our souls, 


sald, “Blessed is the 


speaking response 
hty event in the year 701 B. C. After 
that time the whole Jewish nation went into 
Captivity, the temple was destroyed. From 
t time to this hour the Jews have wit- 
essed trouble as well as triumph. Yet they 
have held to their faith in God. 

None of us knows what lies ahead. But 
has made us one. We trust in Him. 
tever the future may hold we shall con- 

tinue to live under God confident that in 
Service is our destiny and our peace. 
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The Old Order Changeth 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRED MARSHALL 


Or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
oration delivered by the late Bryan Gil- 
kinson while a student at Carleton Col- 
lege in Minnesota. It was published 
in the February 20, 1917, issue of the 
Carletonia, and was called to my atten- 
tion by Mr. Carl A. Ryan, secretary- 
treasurer of the World Peace Associa- 
tion, Jenkins, Minn.: 

Tse OLD ORDER CHANGETH 


Man is a progressive being. In the process 
of attaining civilization he has robbed the 
elements of their terrors, has removed the 
barriers of distance, and has forced the earth 
and the sea to yield up their treasures. As 
man has thus far conquered economically, 
so he has conquered socially. For the pro- 
motion of his happiness he has sought to 
regulate human relations by the creation of 
a complex system of law and Government. 
So far as this system of law and government 
has been applied, it has been highly bene- 
ficial to the human race. But, as yet, this 
system is far from completion—indeed so 
far from completion that the relations of 
man as an international being are regulated 
by few laws and no government. For such 
a condition of human relations no descrip- 
tive term is adequate save that of inter- 
national anarchy, 

How has this condition of international 
anarchy evolved? What prospects are there 
of its improvement? How can its improve- 
ment be accomplished? These are among 
the gravest and most urgent questions which 
lovers of humanity are asking in these days 
of trial and struggle. 

THE REIGN OF ANARCHY 


The law which governed the actions of our 
savage ancestors, the cavemen, was the law 
of the jungle. Brute force, guided by prim- 
itive instinct, was the dominant factor in the 
relations of man and man. For a long time, 
the savage families refused friendly rela- 
tions with each other, and stood opposed in 
desperate warfare. At length, becoming 
convinced that union was preferable to 
fruitless conflict, the families united into 
tribes; and reason scored a mighty triumph. 
Following the same course, the tribes spent 
countless generations in vain struggle with 


each other. But reason again triumphed,- 


and the tribes united to form great nations. 
Each of these groups, as it was formed, made 
laws, suppressed crime, and established order 
and justice within its own domain. But 
between the groups there was no law or 
government to regulate the relations of one 
group with another, Family fought family, 
tribe fought tribe, and nation fought na- 
tion, whenever the impulse seized them, 
Even to this day there is no law to prevent 
one nation from invading and laying waste 
the land of another nation. Anarchy, abol- 
ished between the families and between the 
tribes, reigns yet between the nations, 
FAILURE OF CONFERENCES 

For many centuries after the formation 
of the first nations, international anarchy 
was scarcely challenged. Wars between the 
nations were considered as inevitable as the 
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rising and setting of the sun. But at length 
a few great minds came forth with new con- 
ceptions of international relations. As early 
as the 16th century, Martin Luther de- 
nounced war as one of the greatest plagues 
that can afflict humanity. In the 18th cen- 
tury Immanuel Kant caught a vision of 
world peace. In the last century, many men 
declared with Charles Sumner that the true 
grandeur of nations consists not in warlike 
preparation but in Christian beneficence 
and godlike justice. Slowly attaining 
strength, the peace movement brought about 
in 1864 and in 1868 the conferences of Ge- 
neva, at which 38 nations adopted means of 
lessening suffering in time of war, and 
pledged their efforts toward securing peace, 
Following these came the Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907. But, although these con- 
ferences did much for the cause of peace, 
some of the nations had not yet learned the 
lesson of international anarchy, and refused 
to Umit their power of aggression by any law. 


THE PRESENT TENDENCY 


Today this lesson is being taught In a more 
terrible way than ever before. How the na- 


how they fanned the smouldering flame 
jingoism till it ignited the magazines of 
national hatred, is a matter of common 
knowledge. But the destruction that has re- 


g 


million men in a period of 25 years, 
present war has sacrificed over three tim 
many in a period but one-tenth as 
And for the future the possibilities of de- 
struction are even more appalling. Our sci 
entists inform us that if America were in- 
vaded it would be possible for them to pro- 


ments many times as deadly as those now 
used in Europe. Look at the scientific maga- 
zines and see the descriptions of the warlike 
inventions already foreseen—giant engines 
of steel capable of crushing whole cities 


lets; think of the thousands gasping for 
breath in the clouds of chlorine gas; think 
of the steelclad tanks lumbering their slow 
but deadly way over corpse-strewn fields; and 
then ask yourself what modern inventive 
genius will do for wars of the future. Truly, 
if international anarchy ts to continue, the 
thew erg t for humanity is nothing less than 


Is IDEAL A DREAM? 


Such, then, has been the evolution of 
international anarchy. Anarchy between 
the families of our savage ancestors gave 
way to tribal peace and security; anarchy 
between the tribes gave way to national law 
and order. As the next logical step, anarchy 
between the nations must give way to—but 
no; the militarist says there can be no for- 
ward step. War is inevitable.” There will 
always be the trampled fields with the silent, 
upturned faces.” “Peace is but a utopian 
dream.” 

Are these sayings true? Has the evolu- 
tion of law and order halted, to move no 
more? Is the ideal of the brotherhood of 
man & mere dream? Are the discoveries 
and inventions of the future to be devoted 
to the degradation and destruction of man, 
instead of to his benefit and his advance- 
ment? 
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AN AFFIRMATIVE ANSWER 


To answer in the affirmative is to deny the 
fact of human progress, The mind of man 
is not static, but evolutionary; evil institu- 
tions are not permanent, but transitory. In 
the past, government by kings, no matter 
how tyrannical, was said to be divinely or- 
dained and therefore inevitable. But, al- 
though tyranny grew no worse, the people 
grew wiser, and tyranny was forced to give 
way to democracy. Slavery was long said to 
be inevitable, and so it seemed to be until 
an enlightened public sentiment proved the 
contrary. The brewers told us that in- 
temperance was inevitable; yet public opin- 
ion is fast securing its abolishment. The 
duelist, the corrupt politician, the child- 
labor exploiter, and a host of other enemies 
of progress have told us that their favorite 
institutions were inevitable; but not one of 
them has been able to withstand an awak- 
ened public conscience. Even poverty, dis- 
ease, and crime were long said to be inevit- 
able; yet today we are alleviating and hope 
to eliminate the great suffering caused by 
these evils. 

SHALL PROGRESS HALT? 


And is our progress to halt here? Shall we 
deny tyrants the privilege of exacting a pal- 
try tax, and allow war to take all we possess? 
Shall we deny men the right to drive other 
men to work with the lash, and allow gov- 
ernments to drive their conscripts to slaugh- 
ter at the point of the bayonet? Are we to 
deny men the excesses of rum, and allow 
them the diabolical excesses of war? Shall 
we ban the duelist, imprison the corrupt 
politician, eliminate the child-labor ex- 
ploiter, and yet allow the minions of war 
full sway? Shall we struggle to eliminate 
poverty, disease, and crime, and yet allow 
war to reap its harvests of misery and de- 
struction? No. Man destroys and aban- 
dons the evil institutions which bar his 
progress, and moves on to better things, 
Call it evolution, if you will, or call it social 
progress; few will deny that— 

“The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new, 
“And God fulfills himself in many ways.” 
PUBLIC OPINION AROUSED 

The present conflict may not be the last 
great conflict between the nations, but it is 
hastening the coming of world peace. Pub- 
lic opinion, that power against which no evil 
institution can prevail, is aroused, never to 
rest till the curse of war is destroyed. Sym- 
pathy with the cause of permanent peace is 
becoming almost universal. England, fear- 
ful for the cause of peace, accepts a con- 
scription law because of temporary opposi- 
tion. Germany, fast learning the fallacy of 
war, hints at her willingness for disarm- 
ament. France stretches forth her lacerated 
hands and cries, “We fight that our children 
may be spared the curse of war.” 

Even the rulers of the warring nations are 
looking forward to the day of peace, The 
idea of a league to enforce peace, advocated 
by ex-President Taft and recommended by 
President Wilson, has been indorsed by the 
governments of 12 nations, including Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. The idea is 
undoubtedly crude and imperfect, but it is 
a long step toward the suppression of inter- 
national anarchy and the introduction of 
“the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world.“ 

A LEAGUE FOR PEACE 


But a league to enforce peace alone will 
not guarantee peace. The old fatal philos- 
ophy that might makes right must give way 
to a broader philosophy, the phil hy of 
the Golden Rule. The international mind 
must be cultivated. Narrow nationalism and 
short-sighted patriotism must give way to 
the spirit of internationalism; militaristic 
fatalism must be abandoned; and incipient 
antagonism between the nations must be 
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destroyed by active International friendship. 
This program will take time and patience 
for its completion; for the present the na- 
tions must take the most practicable step 
for the prevention of future wars. Let us 
demand a league to enforce peace. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


You will remember Tennyson's description 
of the great hall which Merlin built in the 
city of Camelot for King Arthur. Around 
that hall were four great galleries of sculp- 
ture. In the lowest gallery beasts were rep- 
resented as slaying men. In the second gal- 
lery men were slaying beasts. In the third 
gallery men were Slaying men. In the fourth 
and highest gallery men were represented as 
standing erect with growing wings. Man 
has passed through the first two eras of prog- 
ress so represented, and is now living in the 
third. May we not hope that he is soon to 
enter upon the fourth? The vision of that 
era rises before us. We see the lands of the 
world teeming the harvests, the seas dotted 
with countless carriers of peaceful commerce. 


. We see the pagan nations of Asia and of 


Africa, clothed and taught, taking their 
Places with the powers of the world. We 
see Latin and Teuton, Slav and Anglo-Saxon, 
Oriental and Occidental extending to each 
other the hand of friendship and of confi- 
dence. And, far down the future's broad- 
ening way, we see man regenerated, dis- 
abused of his hatred, suspicion, and fear, his 
poverty and suffering alleviated, and the 
shackles of his economic and social slavery 
broken, walking in closer fellowship with 
that wonderful counselor, that Prince of 
Peace. 

(The above oration, The Old Order Chang- 
eth, was delivered by Gilkinson, a 
Carleton College student at the time (1917), 
in a nationwide oratorical contest in which 
many colleges participated and in which he 
won first prize.) 


Shippingport Is the Scientist’s Dream 
Come True 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a layman's 
description of the atomic-power reactor 
under construction at Shippingport, Pa., 
written as well as any article as I have 
ever read on the project, appeared in the 


East St. Louis (Il.) Journal of Sunday, 


March 17. The writer, Thomas G. Duffy, 
managing editor of the Journal, visited 
Shippingport a week ago and subsequent- 
ly set down in print his impression of 
what he saw there. 

I found Mr. Duffy’s article not only in- 
teresting reading but very instructive, 
and I am certain it will bring a better 
understanding to thousands of people of 
what the atomic era holds in store for 
future generations. Mr. Duffy skipped 
the scientific jargon and engineering de- 
tails to picture to his readers in a human, 
E way what an atomic reactor 


Mr. Duffy was one of the first of the 
Nation's daily newspapermen to visit 
Shippingport and report directly to his 
readers on the progress of America’s first 
large-scale atomic powerplant. There 
will be others to follow, because this is 
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one phase of our atomic-energy program 
which has been completely declassified 
and to a large degree thrown open to 
public scrutiny. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I herewith include Mr. 
Duffy’s fine article: 

PEACEFUL ATOMIC ENERGY Is SCARY 
(By Tom Duffy) 

SHIPPINCPORT, PA., March 16.—They used 
to tell me that when I heard the word 
“scram” it meant to get going—get out of 
there. Nuclear sclence has produced a new 
vocabulary, adding to the language and 
changing the meaning of some established 
words. In the glossary of nuclear science, 
“scram” means the sudden shutting down 
the reactor.” 

The reactor—the atomle reactor wasn't 
in place in the United States first commer- 
cial atomic powerplant when I toured it 
here the other day. But the mere thougbt 
of it made me want to holler at the top of 
my lungs: "Scram." 

In other words, shut down that reactor. 
Stop splitting atoms. 

The scientists who have unleashed atomic 
energy and the engineers who harness atomis 
energy for the scientists are not afraid of it. 
But I am. And that’s the sensation, I be- 
lieve, any other ordinary person would éx- 
perience tf he were privileged to see this 
plant. 

The project is amazing, beyond the imag!- 
nation of the layman. What makes it the 
more so is that while shaking in his boots. 
even a guy who all but fiunked high school 
physics can understand what nuclear 
science today's physics and chemistry and 
engineering—offers us for the future. 

I visited Shippingport through arrangé- 
ments made by United States Representative 
MELVIN Pricz (Democrat, of East St. Louis): 
who is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Research and Development for the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee of Congress. 

TO COST $55 MILLION 


Here is a plant that will cost at least 
$55 million by the time it is in operation 
perhaps by next November. Into it are going 
5,700 tons of steel and 50,000 cubic yards of 
concrete. For what? To house what might 
be pictured as a cube of atomic reactor 9 
inches on the side. More than that, not just 
to house that cube but to prevent the radio- 
active water and air it creates from escaping 
into the open. 

It's like a huge packing crate filled with 
excelsior and in the very center of all that is 
one little old coffee cup. The difference 1% 
that the coffee cup only is breakable; that 
cube in the center of the Shippingport proj- 
ect is dynamite—more TNT than man ever 
has compressed into such a small space- 
It contains 115 pounds of enriched uranium 
and 12 tons of natural uranium. It is housed 
in a 614- by 6-foot core clad in zirconium and 
other resistants to nuclear fission, And that. 
in turn, is housed in a pressure vessel 33 
feet tall and 9 feet in diameter and weighing 
250 tons. 

Around the reactor pressure vessel is 4 
spherical container made of steel 1 inch 
thick and having a diameter of 38 feet. 
Around the heat exchangers and steam gen- 
erators alongside the reactor house“ are 
similar inch-thick steel plate containers 
ranging up to 150 feet in length and 50 feet 
in diameter. The containers are saf 
against a break in pipelines leading from thé 
reactor to the generators and heat exchang- 
ers, for out of that possible break would flash 
radioactive steam or water pressurized at 
2,000 pounds per square inch. 

Millions upon millions of dollars have gon® 
into this project with one aim in mind: 
To protect plant personnel and the country- 
side from the devil of the elements inside 
that 9-inch cube. 
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But while we're trembling, let’s consider 
What this cube is expected to do for the 
benefit of mankind. We already know that 
it has been used to destroy man in war. 

Shippingport is the scientist's dream come 
true, a dream of using atomic energy for the 
good of man. Here on the banks of the Ohio 
River, some 45 road miles northwest of Pitts- 

th, they are trying to substitute atomic 
energy for coal, turn water into steam that 
will drive the turbine generator to produce 
electricity. They feel certain this atomic 
Plant will produce 60,000 kilowatts, enough 
to power the two-county Pennsylvania area 
Served by Pittsburgh. They won't be sur- 
Prised if the plant actually produces 100,000 
kilowatts. 

And they figure that by 1980 there will be 
enough privately operated atomic power- 
Plants in this Nation to produce more power 
than our coal-burning and hydroelectric 
System is producing today—close to 115 mil- 
lion kilowatts. 

Atomic power is too expensive for your 
and my pocketbook at the moment. But 
from the initial cost of 52 mills per pro- 
duced kilowatt as they start this operation, 
they confidently expect to have that cost 
down within our range before many more 
Years have passed. 

Those who are building this plant see 
atomic energy as an almost inexhaustible 
Source of power, cheap power at that. But 
to realize this vision they are experimenting 
Constantly. Million-dollar test facilities 
have been built to give them an idea of what 
to expect once this for-keeps operation at 
Shippingport gets underway. They are pre- 
Paring to handle the waste material, which 
Will be radioactive. ‘That calls for a sepa- 
Tate decontamination plant and an under- 
ground tank farm to hold the materials until 
tests prove radioactivity has disappeared. 

Everything is to be operated by remote 

` Control, from the sampling of specimens to 
the disposition of waste. Emphasis is upon 
experimentation and day-to-day learning, 
Upon safety. 
This, then is Shippingport. It's a pressur- 
water reactor project, the first commer- 
Cial atomic powerplant in the United States, 
the first in the world to be operated by pri- 
Vate industry. The Duquesne Light Co., a 
Pittsburgh area utility, will operate this 
Plant. The firm has invested $5 million in 
it, the Atomic Energy Commission the rest. 

Working with the Duquesne company and 

AEC are the Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Which is building the nuclear part of the 
Plant under AEC contract, and scores of 
Other contractors and subcontractors. There 
are more than 1,000 construction workers 
on the project. ` 

At the head of all this effort is a thin, 

t" of a man named H. G. Rickover, rear 
admiral of the United States Navy and the 
father of the world’s first atomic submarine, 
the Nautilus. 

A wiry, white haired guy who scorns a 
hat, who eats and sleeps and breathes atomic 
energy. A guy who thinks in terms of in- 
Sure the future and tolerate the cost today. 

A guy who, when plagued by foreign in- 
Austriallsts about the cost of building atomic 
Powerplants, barked: 

“Forget the cost, it’s too much to consider. 

t remember, you can’t have conception 
Without sex.” 

And when the women interpreters refused 
to relay that message, he barked again: 

“If they won't tell you what I said, Tu 
Wait until they're out of the room and I'll 
tell you.” 

Presumably, when the women retired he 
told "em—in each of their languages. 

“You can’t have conception without sex” 

become a byword of the atomic energy 
Crowd here at Shippingport. It's the only 
Way they can forget the staggering cost of 

essing atomic energy for peacetime use. 
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Rural Industries Bill: H. R. 5827 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 11, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
5827, designed to promote the industri- 
alization of underdeveloped areas by 
means of the establishment of rural in- 
dustries. It is my aim in introducing this 
measure to focus attention upon one of 
the Nation's major economic problems 
that of underemployment in certain 
areas which are generally defined as un- 
derdeveloped areas.” My primary con- 
cern is to assist rural areas to increase 
their per capita income and to arrest 
the exodus of surplus farm population to 
the city. This assistance should also 
benefit the country as a whole, as it 
would prevent the continued growth of 
our already overpopulated cities and 
would ease the pressures on the urban 
labor market. i 

Briefly stated, my bill will mobilize the 
resources of three Federal departments— 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor—to 
achieve these goals: First, provide tech- 
nical information to communities desir- 
ous of developing small industries that 
could be integrated into the economy of 
the affected areas; second, set up a $100 
million loan fund for approved industrial 
developments, with no loan exceeding 
50 percent of the total cost; and, third, 
set up a $10 million fund to underwrite 
private loans to industrial enterprise, a 
means of promoting the investment of 
many times this amount in new indus- 
try. 

Regions which will come under the 
coverage of this bill are those rural areas 
“in which it is determined that there 
exist the largest number and percentage 
of low-income farm families, and a con- 
dition of substantial and persistent un- 
deremployment.” The factors which will 
be considered in this determination in- 
clude: The number of low-income farm 
families in the various rural areas of the 
United States, the proportion that such 
low-income families are to the total farm 
families of each of such areas, the rela- 
tionship of the income levels of the farm 
families in each such area to the general 
levels of income in the same area, the 
current and prospective employment op- 
portunities in each such area, and the 
availability of farm manpower in each 
such area for supplemental employ- 
ment.” 

Available data indicates that 37.7 per- 
cent of the commercial farms in the 
United States are classified as low pro- 
duction farms, The percentage of farm- 
operator families receiving under $1,000 
per year net money income—in 1949— 
was 28.1 percent, with an additional 24.8 
percent receiving between $1,000 and 
$1,999. Whatever income increase has 
taken place since 1949 has easily been 
offset by the rise in the cost of living; and, 
therefore, from 25 to 50 percent of our 
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farm families are in a relatively low- 
income bracket, with regard to constant 
dollar purchasing power. Such farm 
families are gradually leaving their 
homes and moving to areas where they 
hope to earn an adequate livelihood. 

Declining population trends, attribut- 
able to the lack of employment oppor- 
tunities in many sections, clearly demon- 
strate the need for legislation on this 
subject. The Bureau of the Census es- 
timates that between 1950 and 1955 the 
State of Arkansas suffered a decline of 
121,000 people, or 6.3 percent, in popu- 
lation. While the national average on 
per capita—not family—income in 1955 
was $1,847, Arkansas had an average of 
$1,062, or 57.5 percent of the national 
average, ranking 47th in the Union, 
Since Arkansas is primarily an agricul- 
tural State, it is safe to say that our 
family farmers are not sharing in the 
general prosperity. 

I wish to make it very clear that I 
would not lend my support to any meas- 
ure that would cause unemployment in 
any region of the country by providing 
Federal funds to redistribute existing in- 
dustrial potential. The rural areas, how- 
ever, are entitled to share more equitably 
in the continuing expansion of American 
industry, which does not mean profiting 
at anyone’s expense by taking away 
Something he now has. With the pas- 
sage of this bill, agricultural areas will 
have an opportunity to provide for the 
establishment of industries integrated 
into the local communities, possibly 
processing plants with part-time labor, 
and people who prefer to live on the 
farm will be given the employment nec- 
essary to maintain an adequate stand- 
ard of living. It is my belief that Fed- 
eral loan funds would provide a real 
stimulus to private investment in those 
areas which have particular economic 
advantages not now being realized. Not 
only would the industries provide mar- 
kets close to the farmer, but the payroll 
would be a boon to the business interests 
of the community. 

I introduced this bill last year in the 
form of an amendment to the area rede- 
velopment bill which was approved by 
both the House Banking and Currency 
Committee and the Senate, but was 
never voted on by the House of Repre- 
sentatives itself. It is my hope and ex- 
pectation that it will obtain favorable 
action by both Houses this year. The 
important thing is to bring to immediate 
public attention the grave problem of 
ne underemployed low-income family 

armer, 


Ramon Magsaysay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
news which came Sunday of the tragic 
loss of Ramon Magsaysay through an 
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airplane crash was greeted with deep 
sorrow throughout those nations of the 
world dedicated to the principles he so 
ardently supported during his lifetime. 
His death comes at a time of world polit- 
ical unrest when it becomes more appar- 
ent each day that there will be no rest 
from the struggle to defend our ideals 
against the undermining conspiracies of 
world communism. The free world can 
ill afford the loss of any of its great 
leaders, and chief among these was the 
beloved President of the Philippines. 

Beginning with his elevation to the 
post of Defense Secretary of the Philip- 
pine Republic, Ramon Magsaysay waged 
vigorous battle against communism in his 
country. He made the Philippines a cen- 
ter of united resistance and a steadfast 
ally in the east upon whose loyal sup- 
port the western democracies knew they 
could depend with assurance. 

When a man of 49, dynamic, popular, 
and with the personal qualities of cour- 
age and integrity possessed by Ramon 
Magsaysay is lost from a position of high 
office it is always a tragedy to the nation 
affected. When the man occupies the 
position in contemporary world history 
which Magsaysay did it becomes a 
tragedy to be felt by that nation’s friends, 
and all those who have followed his 
career with admiration and who have 
sensed above and beyond the spectacular 
biographical events of his career, the 
spirit of the man. I myself feel loss in 
the death of a personal friend. 

The fact that the people of the Philip- 
pines saw fit to elect such a man to be 
their President gives us reason to feel cer- 
tain his work for a better life for his peo- 
ple and for the cause of world freedom 
will live on. 


Salaries of Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, two resolu- 
tions adopted at the February 13 rally, 
attended by 500 Federal and Post Office 
employees of the Anniston, Ala., area. 

These resolutions express the senti- 
ments of these deserving Federal em- 
ployees in their hope that their pay will 
keep pace with the constantly rising cost 
of living, and the hope that they will 
have the right of employee organization 
representation with the Government. 
These extremely able civil servants per- 
form services beneficial to the entire Na- 
tion and I hope the Congress will give its 
attention to these employees’ requests. 

Mr. Speaker I also ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted with these resolu- 
tions, an editorial which appeared in the 
Anniston Star stating its esteemed 
opinion of these excellent people. 

The resolutions and editorial follow: 
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Whereas salaries of Federal employees have 
consistently lagged behind those of employ- 
ees of similar skills in private employment, 
and 

Whereas such salary lags have caused Fed- 
eral employees to be caught in an inflation- 
ary spiral which has caused living standards 
to be slashed far below the average, and has 
made more difficult the recruiting of quali- 
fied personnel and the retaining of trained 
employees by the Government, and Me 

Whereas such a situation is not good for 
the Government or the employee: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this group, assembled at 
Anniston, Ala., February 13, 1057, go on 
record in favor of an increase in the com- 
pensation of Government employees to meet 
the increased cost of living and to compare 
with the compensation paid to persons per- 
forming similar work in nongovernmental 
employment; and be it further 

Resolved, That our Senators and Congress- 
men be urged to give their full support to 
such legislation, 

Unanimously passed by 500 Federal em- 
ployees in rally at the city auditorium in 
Anniston, Ala. 

Adopted February 13, 1957. 

Attested: 

Dane L. Kosser, Moderator. 

Resolved, That we favor the recognition of 
the right of employee organizations to rep- 
resent their members and the granting to 
Government employees of the right to full 
participation in the political life of the Na- 
tion. 

Unanimously passed by 500 Federal em- 
ployets in rally at the city auditorium in 
Anniston, Ala., February 13, 1957. 

Attested: 

Dane L. Rosser, Moderator. 
[From the Anniston Star of February 18, 
1957] 


RELIEF von THE NFPOC 


Those persons who are familiar with the 
hardships that are being undergone by many 
of the civil servants here in Anniston and 
Calhoun County will not likely be inclined 
to begrudge them the financial relief that 
they are asking, the reasons for which were 
well set forth here last Wednesday evening 
at the meeting in the local city auditorium. 

It is known that many of these faithful 
and efficient servants of the public, those 
who serve in the post offices and elsewhere, 
more often than not have to get other jobs 
on the outside after hours to make ends meet 
in this day of high living costs. And in 
several instances both parents in the home 
have to work at outside jobs. 

If these excellent ladies and gentlemen 
were organized into a union, such as the 
longshoremen, for instance, they could quit 
their jobs and embarrass the entire Nation, 
including those in the homes as well as those 
in places of business. j 

But it is against their rules to strike, as a 
result of which they must rely on an under- 
standing public for their relief. 

The average person will be loath to make 
any addition to the record peacetime budget 
that Mr. Eisenhower has submitted to the 
Congress; but if economies can be effected, 
the NFPOC should be among the first to be 
considered. And of course they should be 
given favorable consideration in the event 
of any increase in postal rates, 

This paper has no sympathy whatsoever 
with price increases that are being exacted 
by several of the giant corporations today, 
and neither do we have any sympathy with 
labor bosses who send their workmen out 
on strike and tie up the entire economy of 
the Nation. But we do have a fellow feeling 
Tor our friends of the civil service who serve 
the public so faithfully day in and day out. 


March 19 
How Much Help to Poland? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr.BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
pressing problems facing the State De- 
partment today is whether or not to grant 
economic aid to the Polish Government. 
Failure to accede to this request from the 
Gomulka government might well mean 
that the efforts of the Polish patriots 
who suffered and died in the famous 
Poznan uprisings last June were in vain. 
For it was this reaction by the Polish 
people to Soviet domination that won for 
them a measure of freedom last October, 
and to deny economic assistance to Po- 
land now would be tragic and might well 
force the Gomulka government to turn 
to the East for assistance from the Soviet 
Union. 

Poland is not completely free from 
communism, but it has started down the 
road to freedom from complete Soviet 
control. Religion, to which the stalwart 
Polish people clung dearly as the Red 
Russians tried to stamp it out, is again 
being taught in the schools. The Roman 
Catholic primate of Poland, Stefan Car- 
dinal Wyszynski, is again free to mingle 
with his courageous people after 3 years 
of Communist imprisonment. Economic 
controls have been lifted, and the Polish 
peasant is now free to leave the collec- 
tive farms. Poland needs United States 
assistance, and needs it immediately if 
she is going to consolidate this new free- 
dom and press for further liberation from 
the Soviet-dictatorial influence. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include with my remarks editorials 
from the New York Times on March 12, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
on March 16, and an article by former 
Ambassador Chester Bowles which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on March 
18. I ask my colleagues to read these 
articles and to join with me in urging the 
State Department to favor economic as- 
sistance to Poland: 

[From the New York Times of March 12, 
1957) 
How Moch HELP ro POLAND? 

Dispatches from Washington and Warsaw 
suggest that serious difficulties have arise? 
in the negotiations over American aid to 
Poland. Whether justified or not, the Poles 
apear to have the impression that the United 
States may offer them only about $30 million 
in economic aid as against the $300 million 
requested by the Polish economic delegation 
now in Washington. Since the Poles feel 
they are taking a very substantial political 
risk in turning to the United States for aid. 
the thought is apparently being considered 
that it would be foolhardy to take the risk 
involved if American aid offered them is far 
below what Poland needs at this critical 
juncture in its history. 

All this suggests that our responsible of- 
ficials in Washington who must make the 
decision carry a heavy responsibility. 
Should the present Polish-American negotia- 
tions break up fruitiessly, there would be 
serious political as well as economic reper- 
cussions. Moscow's friends in Warsaw would 
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be strengthened and the Gomulka regime 
might have no alternative but to go humbly 
to Moscow to get the needed economic aid on 
Whatever conditions, political as well as dco- 
nomic, Moscow demanded. 

The United States interest In Poland is 
Clearly that the progress lately made toward 
à free and independent Poland be continued. 

ite some recent disturbing symptoms, 
it is still true that Poland is breaking a path 
toward national sovereignty, greater in- 
ternal freedom, and friendship with other 
nations, the non-Communist ones included, 
Which could well be followed by others. But 
to continue that progress there must be the 
Material prerequisites for a tolerable econ- 
omy and society. Past Communist mis- 
Management, now freely admitted in War- 
Saw, has created great difficulties which the 
les are trying to correct, but the job can- 
not be done in a few months nor can it 
now be done without outside aid. 

Finally, and not least important, it is the 

Polish people who need our aid. They need 
can wheat for bread and American cot- 
so their textile mills can continue to 
Operate. Polish farmers need American 
fertilizer to grow a crop this summer. We 
have often spoken of our friendship for and 
sympathy toward the long-suffering 
Polish people. In the present situation the 
e of adequate United States aid for 
land would seem to represent a key test 
Of how seriously we have meant and mean 
assurances of friendship and sympathy. 
ly there must be a way of surmounting 
Any legal barriers hampering our negotiators 
this matter. 


From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald| 


STALLING THE POLES 


If the administration fears that congres- 
nal objections will prevent effective eco- 
ic help to Poland, the kindest thing 
Would be to say so now. The Poles are taking 
& very considerable risk of Soviet reprisal 
When they approach the United States for 
Surplus agricultural commodities and long- 
term loans. No doubt the $300 million total 
they reportedly are requesting is more than 
they expect to get. But a mere token ges- 
ture, a turndown after weeks of negotiation 
or even an inflammatory debate in Congress 
t make the whole request not worth the 
We hope that both the administration and 
Congress will take a broader view. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower indicated at his news con- 
tone the other day that he would ask 
Or revision of the Battle Act if necessary. 
Uthority: seems to be adequate to make 
Available surplus commodities (Polish fac- 
are crying for cotton, for instance), 
but a change in the law may be required in 
order to make a loan. If such a request 
Should be made, we hope that Congress will 
Mature enough to avoid a political hog- 
falling contest. 
But there ought to be no illusion that 
American aid will wrench Poland away from 
€ Communist bloc. By dint of their own 
Sagacity and restraint, the Poles have won 
© measure of freedom in internal af- 
2 There seems to be considerably more 
deedom in the press and in religion, for ex- 
ample, than prevails in Yugoslavia, But it 
Would be folly to ask or expect Poland to 
Tenounce communism as such (even though 
techniques are being modified on a na- 
tonal basis) or to break openly with Russia, 
or the Soviet Union has the means of 
Squeezing Poland into submission. 
About the most that can be looked for is 
18 the Poles will be friendly to Russia in 
Oreign affairs (while denying Russia the use 
Of their army in any foreign adventure) and 
that domestically they will run their own 
8overnment. In other words, this country 
must be satisfied with more freedom and in- 
dependence in Polish internal affairs; the 
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President and Secretary Dulles have made it 
clear that they do not expect an ally. The 
Gomulka regime is having a dificult enough 
time walking its tightrope. 

Admittedly there is some risk to the United 
States in aiding Poland. There is an argu- 
ment that even food sent to the Communist 
bloc would help Russia. The report of the 
Council for Economic and Industry Research 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
contends that aid to the satellites would re- 
lease material for use elsewhere, and adds 
that although aid to Poland might 
strengthen pro-Western sentiment, refusal 
might weaken the Soviet position, This 
seems to us a narrow and cruel argument in 
the case of Poland, but it is likely to be seized 
upon by Senator KNowLaNnp in his abso- 
lutism. 

The more compelling argument, it seems 
to us, is that failure to heed the Polish plea 
would convince the Polish leadership that it 
cannot cooperate with the West and must 
look to Russia, and thus greatly increase the 
influence of the Stalinist faction. Changes 
in the satellite empire are not likely to come 
in terms of blacks and whites. Russia proved 
in the case of Hungary that she will use force 
rather than permit drastic change. Accord- 
ingly the best hope is gradualism that may 
persuade the Russians that more freedom 
and independence do not mean hostile gov- 
ernments on their borders. The distasteful 
alternative is to adopt the Knowland view 
that the Communist bloc is a total and 
eternal monolith—and to rebuff the hope for 
more freedom short of violence. 

But the Polish request is a matter of great 
delicacy, and it requires urgent and under- 
standing attention. The Poles cannot be left 
dangling without damaging the whole rela- 
tionship. 


From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of March 18, 1957] 


CAUTION Is GOMULKA POLICY—POLAND EDGES 
SLOWLY TOWARD LIBERTY 


(Eprror’s Norx.— This is another in a series 
of reports from the former United States 
Ambassador to India, who is currently on a 
10-week trip to India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Germany.) 

(By Chester Bowles) 

Wansaw.— The young Polish student spoke 
with passionate earnestness. “Poland is 
now on the road to full freedom,” he said. 
“Nothing can stop us.” 

Last fall he had helped rally factory work- 
ers, students and peasants to demand the 
end of Soviet control. 

The older man across the table looked at 
him sadly. “I am afraid it won't work out 
that way.“ he said. “The support the people 
gave Gomulka was magnificent. Now the 
Russians know that any sudden move to 
seize the government will lead to an up- 
rising, with not only the students and work- 
ers but the Polish Army against them. 

“So Moscow will move step by step. No 
single move will be sufficient to set off the 
explosion. But added together they will 
spell Soviet control again. In Hungary the 
Russians proved that they will not retreat.” 


MIDDLE VIEW 


Midway between these extremes of opti- 
mism and pessimism is another, and, I be- 
lieve, more likely view. Gomulka is dedi- 
cated to Polish independence. Although 
still a Communist, his 5-year jail experience 
under the Soviets has modified his views 
considerably and he would like to give an in- 
creasing measure of individual and economic 
freedom to the Polish people. 

But he is restrained by two factors. First, 
he knows that his Communist Party is a 
minority in an anti-Communist Polish sea. 
Second, he knows that Poland is at the mercy 
of the Red army. 

So he will move cautiously. The final out- 
come of this drive for Polish independence 
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will depend partly on his skill, but even 
more on developments between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, particularly in 
regard to German unification. 

On one point everyone is in full agreement. 
The Polish people are openly, vigorously and 
almost unanimously opposed to Russian 
domination, This testifies to the total fail- 
ure of Soviet efforts not only in Poland but 
in Eastern Europe. 

THIRTEEN-YEAR RULE 


Thirteen years ago the Red Army liber- 
ated Poland from the Nazis. For 13 years a 
Soviet-dominated government ran the coun- 
try. Soviet planners directed the economy. 
Soviet educators shaped the educational sys- 
tem. Soviet-led censors decided what news 
the Polish people should hear and read. Yet 
Moscow's effort to tie Poland to the Soviet 
Union failed utterly. 

To return to Warsaw after 9 years is an 
emotional experience. In 1948 when I came 
here on a United Nations mission, the city 
was a ruin, the most damaged of all cities in 
World War II. 

Now, the city has been largely rebuilt on 
the same model as the old. The ancient city 
square, the Stare Miasto, has even been re- 
stored in all its beautiful 17th century detail. 

But despite such great achievements in 
construction, Poland stands today as bitter 
evidence of the course forced upon Eastern 
Europe by Stalin. 

WEST THRIVING 

Western Europe, thanks to its free system 
and the substantial aid from us, is thriving. 

“When you look at Italy or Belgium,” I 
said to a group of Polish economists, “you 
can say, “There but for the grace of Stalin 
goes Poland.“ 

They agreed that Stalin's refusal in 1947 
to let them participate in the Marshall plan, 
was one of the most costly byproducts of the 
Soviet occupation. Instead, the Russians 


‘forced Poland to create a topheavy economy 


designed to serve Soviet interests by concen- 
trating on heavy industry and armaments, 

With few consumer goods to reward the 
people for hard work, production in shops, 
mines, and on farms slumped. lower and 
lower. 

In June this economic failure touched off 
the heroic uprising of the factory workers 
at Poznan, which was followed last October 
by the reaction of the whole Polish people 
against Soviet domination. 


RELIGIOUS UNITY 


The Polish people never did succumb to 
communism. They are not only deeply re- 
ligious, but unified in one faith. In the cen- 
tury-long darkness of German-Russian- 
Austrian occupation, the church was the ral- 
lying point for Polish patriotism. The indi- 
vidualist Polish peasant resisted Soviet col- 
lectivization so stubbornly that despite all 
Kinds of tax and other pressures 80 percent 
remained individual farmers, 

Now the Gomulka government has moved 
to satisfy the people on two important 
counts, First, there has been a drastic re- 
laxation of economic controls, and incentives 
are being increased sharply. Peasants are 
now permitted to leave the collectives, and 
most are leaving. 

Second, the Government has come to a 
working agreement with the church. In the 
upheaval of last October, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski played a central role. The pre- 
vious month he had been released from 
prison 3 years after his arrest. 

I had looked forward to meeting the car- 
dinal and hearing his views on recent de- 
velopments. But he was away from Warsaw 
this week. 

I did have a 2-hour talk with Dr. Jerzy 
Stachelski, minister without portfolio for 
church-state relations, who I am told played 
a major role in working out the present 
basis of cooperation. 
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Dr. Stachelski told me that before the war 
religious teaching in the schools had been 
compulsory. In 1949 it was abolished by the 
Soviet-dominated government. Now it is 
available again to each child whose parents 
request it. Nearly 90 percent have done 80. 

LONG war TO Go 


Poland is a long, long way from being out 
of the Soviet woods. On her eastern border 
are 100 Red army divisions. Twenty more 
are to the west in Germany. The govern- 
ment in power, although in no mood to accept 
direct Soviet domination is a Communist 
government, 

Moreover, to a large extent Poland's future 
is tied to that of Europe. As long as Ger- 
many remains divided, Soviet divisions will 
remain there. Because its military commu- 
nication lines run across Polish territory 
Moscow will allow Poland only limited inde- 
pendence, 

PEACE NEEDED 

Only through an agreement between Amer- 
ica and her allies on the one hand and the 
Soviet Union on the other to pull back their 
troops from the explosive heart of Europe 
can Poland and the other Eastern European 
countries hope to become really free. 

This will involve difficult negotiations, the 
establishment of many safeguards, and a 
more relaxed political climate. This is what 
the cardinal meant when he said on his re- 
lease from confinement that the condition 
for Polish freedom is peace, 


Thirty-eight Good Years 


OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Tele- 
graph of March 16, 1957: 

THIRTY-EICHT GOOD YEARS 


The American Legion originally was an 
organization of young men and women intent 
primarily upon preserving their wartime as- 
sociations but eventuaily became something 
vastly different and bigger and better, as the 
American people are gratefully aware. 

It was in the days following the close of 
the First World War that a group of vet- 
erans met in Paris, March 15 to 17, 1919, 
to organize the American Legion, which 
means that the Legion's 38th anniversary is 
at hand. 

America looks back over those 38 years 
with far more than a mere feeling of good 
will for the millions of men and women who 
have offered their lives in the country's 
service. 

The American Legion has not been content 
to be an instrument of reminiscent nostalgia 
for people with a background of wartime 
service. 

It has consistently and effectively been a 
fighting organization ever since its found- 
ing and has supported the vital interests of 
America in all its emergencies. 

It has sought to avoid the mistakes of the 
past which have led to all our wars and it 
has strived for fulfillment of our national 
aspiration to universal and permanent 
peace. 

The men and women of the American Le- 
gion have been warriors in the service of 
tiir country in peace as in war and have 
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stood against its enemies in their home cam- 
munities as on the battlefields. 

They have made patriotism and loyalty 
words of meaning and vitality in the lives of 
all our people, 

They have shown the same devotion and 
dedication to our free institutions that once 
they exemplified at the risk of their lives. 

The American Legion now has spent 38 
years in the service of its homeland, and it 
has the respect and affection of its country- 
men. 8 

The honor in which it is held attests its 
worthiness for the high place in which it 
stands, 


St. Patrick Brought Christian Faith to 
Ireland 1,500 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a short statement by Mr. Wil- 


' liam J. Conlon, of 23 Breed Street, Lynn, 


Mass., a student of Irish history on the 
life of St. Patrick, patron saint of Ire- 
land, that appeared in the Lynn Tele- 
gram-News, on March 17, 1957. 

The statement follows: 


Sr. PATRICK BROUGHT CHRISTIAN FAITH TO 
IRELAND 1,500 Years Aco 


More than 1,500 years ago, St. Patrick went 
to Ireland for the purpose of bringing to that 
country the faith established on earth by 
Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

For more than 1,500 years that faith has 
burned brightly in Ireland. It has illumi- 
nated the world. It has brought the sons 
and daughters of Ireland into every far 
corner of the earth to spread abroad the 
light of that faith and reap a harvest of 
souls for salvation. Today, that faith is set 
as firm in the hearts and souls of the Irish 
people as it was during those first years 
when St. Patrick preached it on the Hill of 
Tara and poured the waters of baptism over 
the head of King Laoghaire, monarch of all 
Ireland. In no other country in the world 
has there been such fealty to faith, such 
loyalty to principle, and such willingness to 
suffer for both. 

Today, that faith is set firm in the hearts 
and shootings visited on the Irish people by 
one English Government after another in 
an effort to break their faith, had but one 
result—to root Catholicity deeper into the 
soil of Ireland. 

The penal laws, the most vicious and un- 
natural legal code ever devised by human 
beings, were enacted by England for the sole 
purpose of driving Catholicity out of Ireland. 
The penal laws failed. 

Had Ireland given up the faith, had she 
been willing to sell her soul for material ad- 
vantage as England did, Ireland would have 
been spared countless years of persecution 
and torment at the hands of the English 
bigots who were fired in their hatred by the 
knowledge that they had been false while 
Ireland had remained true. 

So itis today. We not only celebarte 1,500 
years of Catholicity in Ireland but 15 cen- 
turles during which the people of Ireland 
have been faithful and true to the teachings 
of the great apostle. It is a record of which 
every Irish man and woman may well be 
proud. 
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When St. Patrick went to Ireland, he found 
there a united and cultured race, a race that 
was far ahead of any other in Europe in its 
knowledge of the arts, in the methods of 
government, and in its devotion to high 
ideals, > 

It is, therefore, no wonder that St. Patrick 
met with such remarkable success. He lived 
to see the fruits of his labor. He lived to 
establish bishops throughout Ireland and to 
witness the erection of 365 Catholic churches 
and an entire people from the highest to the 
lowest, embraced in the church for which he 
had labored. 

Such a result would have been impossible 
had Ireland not been at that time a center 
of culture, civilization, and unity. For in 
a disunited nation there would have been 
no possibility of such concerted action. It is 
not now necessary to dwell on these points. 
All fair-minded people have admitted that 
the evidence is such that it can no longer 
be denied. The old fable about Ireland being 
civilized by St. Patrick is now and then dug 
out of its grave by those who hate Ireland. 
Today, we rejoice because Ireland has been 
true to the faith and true to herself. AS 
Ireland has triumphed in the faith, so Ire- 
land will triumph in the resurrection of her 
national soul. We look back through 15 cen- 
turies of struggle and hard-won victories; 
we look forward to the coming final victory. 
With a sure knowledge of triumph, Ireland 
has been faithful and Ireland will emerge 
victorious. 

In the days soon to come, Ireland will again 
be as she was in the days of St. Patrick, free 
and united, the center of light and culture, 
and the beacon of truth and liberty through- 
out the world. 


Travel of President and Key Officials 
in Proper Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the following penetrating ar- 
ticle which is devoid of some of the 
partisan statements we have been hear- 
ing lately, critical of responsibilities of 
our President, Vice President, and Secre- 
tary of State, which call them out of the 
country. The article, written by David 
Lawrence, appeared this morning in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

TRAVEL BY Tor OFFICIALS DEFENDED FROM 
CRITICISM 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, March 18.—Is the Democratic 
Party trying to turn the clock back to the 
days of Harding, or even McKinley? 

Questions like this are being asked not only 
because so many of the Democratic Members 
of the Senate have been voting on the isola- 
tionist side of recent issues in American for- 
eign policy but because the Democratic chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee has 
just announced that he is introducing a bill 
to express the will of Congress that the 
President, the Vice President, and the Sec- 
retary of State should not be out of the 
country at the same time. 

‘ MODERN COMMUNICATIONS 

One is led to believe that the airplane 
which can land alongside a cruiser at sea 
with mail and official papers, or the radi? 
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telephone or telegraphic communication 
from ship to shore have not yet been in- 
vented. It seems to be overlooked, too, that 
the President can be flown back to the main- 
land in a couple of hours. 

One is led by the critics to think also that, 
When a President of the United States goes 
aboard a warship flying the American Flag, 
he is not on American territory. This is what 
they used to say 40 and 50 years ago, in fact 
until the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
Velt started the custom of moving overseas 
to Yalta and other places—even during World 
War II — aboard United States Navy cruisers. 
Mr. Roosevelt went to sea once aboard Vin- 
cent Astor's yacht—a private vessel—without 
arousing even Republican criticism. 

b LAW OF SUCCESSION 

The fact that the Secretary of State is out 
of the country hasn’t a thing to do with 
Presidential succession, either. It used to be 
that the Secretary of State was next in line 
after the Vice President, but this was changed 
in 1947 by an act of Congress when the Re- 
Publicans were in control. It provides that 
the Speaker of the House and then the Pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate would be- 
Come President in the event that anything 
happened to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. Since both Speaker Raysurn and Sen- 
ator Harprn are Democrats, it would mean 
the country would have a Democratic admin- 
istration, so it would seem that this is some- 
thing which should worry the Republicans, 
not the Democrats. 

There is, of course, no function that the 
Vice President—even if he were in the United 
States—can perform that the President is re- 
quired by law to do or which the President 
Could not do when he is on board an Ameri- 
Can warship or inside an American Embassy 
Abroad. 

‘ THE UNDER SECRETARY 


When the Secretary of State, moreover, is 
Out of Washington, the Under Secretary of 
State becomes acting Secretary of State and 
is empowered to handle all legal documents. 
No interruption to public business presents 
itself here. 

It is not clear, therefore, what the purpose 
ot the Democratic Party's spokesmen was in 

the issue of the absence of the Pres- 
ident, Vice President, and Secretary of State 
Unless it was to cast some refiection on the 
Conduct of their respective offices. 
The President has been away from the 
te House, of course, only because of 
health reasons, and surely even the Demo- 
crats haven't strayed so far in the partisan 
battle as to continue to try to make an issue 
Of the President's health. It cost them 
Plenty of votes in the last election. 

As for Vice President Nixon, his mission 

Africa to offset what the Communists are 
doing there was arranged by Mr. Eisenhower 
Many weeks ago—long before the President 
found that his cough required sunshine and 
& sea trip to clear it up. 

SENATE PRESIDENT 


The President pro tempore of the Senate, 
course, presides over sessions of that body 
in the absence of the Vice President. Few 
Vice Presidents traveled more than the late 
Vice President Barkley. No criticism was 
volced then. 
As for Secretary of State Dulles, he bad a 
longstanding engagement to attend in Can- 
a, Australia, an important meeting of the 
hations which are members of the Southeast 
Treaty Organization. It turns out now 
t, with the death of President Magsaysay 
of the Philippines, the close personal rela- 
tions established at Canberra by Mr. Dulles 
with Vice President Garcia of the Philippines 
Were especially opportune. For the United 


States to have sent a subordinate to that 


Meeting in Australia would have been re- 
Barded as an affront by the other countries 


` 
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in the SEATO alliance. It is a lucky thing, 
too, that an experienced diplomat like Am- 
bassador Charles E. Bohlen, who is familiar 
with Communist intrigues, is at this time 
being transferred from Moscow to Manila. 

But the carping criticism really has little 
to do with the merits of all these questions. 
The truth is that some members of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in Congress now are outdoing 
what Senator McCarty, of Wisconsin, was 
accused of doing in “encroaching on the 
prerogatives of the executive branch of the 
Government.” Although the President is 
charged by the Constitution with the duty 
of conducting the foreign relations of the 
United States, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has appointed a special subcom- 
mittee whose main object seems to be to 
badger the Secretary of State at the very 
time when a crisis is going on in the Middle 
East. 

ITEMS FOR INQUIRY 


Picayunish items in the press are seized 
upon for inquiry. Thus, when a former at- 
taché at the White House made an off-the- 
cuff statement in a speech a few days ago 
about the breakup of the Aswan Dam nego- 
tiations with Nasser of Egypt in 1956, the 
Senate subcommittee promptly announced 
that it would “investigate.” 

But there's one thing the Democratic Sen- 
ators will never investigate, and that’s the 
background of the episode in which certain 
Democratic Senators served a warning against 
spending money for the Aswan Dam financ- 
ing. In fact, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee early in 1956 wrote in its foreign- 
aid report a specific provision that no funds 
could be used for the Aswan Dam without 
the prior approval of the committee. It was 
quite clear at the time that Senators from 
cotton-growing States were fearful of the 
competition of Egyptian cotton grown at 
lower cost if the dam were built. 

Many of the Democratic Senators, for some 
of these same reasons, voted recently against 
the provision in the Eisenhower doctrine 
resolution authorizing the President to use 
$200 million for economic aid in the Middle 
East. If the Democratic Party thesis of 
today is that Nasser should have been given 
the Aswan Dam, then the thesis of yesterday 
implies that the materialistic interests of a 
special economic group interfered with the 
peace efforts of the United States. It's a 
strange contradiction. 


Bishop O’Gara Tells of Life in Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, we all know of 
the reign of terror that now prevails in 
Red China, but yet there are those in the 
Western World who entertain the 
thought of admitting Red China as a 
member of the United Nations. 

Last month an expert on life in Red 
China spoke in my congressional dis- 
trict, and told of some of the shocking 
intentions of the Red Chinese Govern- 
ment. He was Bishop Cuthbert Martin 
O'Gara, and his address was so signifi- 
cant that under unanimous consent, I 
insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
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Curist Dm Nor WEAR A CROWN OF THORNS To 
TEACH His FOLLOWERS APPEASEMENT 
(Address by Most Reverend Cuthbert M. 

O'Gara, C. P., Bishop of Yuanling, Hunan 

Province, China, before the 15th annual 

communion breakfast of the Torrington 

Chapter Holy Family Laymen’s Retreat 

Legus, Torrington, Conn., February 17, 

1957) 

This statement, especially to a group of 
Catholic men, might seem to be a truism 
except for the unbelievably dreadful things 
that are going on around us. I do not have 
in mind the immoral compromising of which 


-our present day society is guilty—of the at- 


tempt to adjust Christian principles to secu- 
lar, pagan action in the circle of the family 
and in the social order—rather, I have in 
mind the wider but even more devastating 
spirit and acts of compromise which are 
marking society at large today in the inter- 
national sphere. Nations such as ours, 
founded on the principles of justice and 
truth, are compromising these sacred prin- 
ciples by appeasing nations whose only slide 
rule to conduct is injustice, barbarity, and de- 
ceit on the most colossal scale. That this is 
done by even supposedly Christian nations 
is not only the scandal, but likewise the 
tragedy, of our modern age. 

Perhaps the supreme example of this trag- 
edy at the present time, is what has come to 
be known as the Chinese question. For the 
moment a great debate is being carried on 
whether the moral principles of truth and 
justice or the base practices of appeasement 
are going to determine the solution of this 
pressing Chinese problem. In other words, 
whether this Christian Nation of the United 
States, or supposedly Christian Nation, is 
going to take a further fatal step along the 
path of appeasement, toward closer coopera- 
tion with another regime that has trodden 
under foot every principle of justice and 
truth and whose fundamental, avowed pur- 
pose is to destroy this country as it now 
exists—more especially, to do here what the 
murderers of the Kremlin have just done in 
Hungary, and what these same madmen have 
done to millions of other hapless people in 
the past 40 years. 

Gentlemen, I have here the text of the 
Convention on Genocide and the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, both adopted and 
proclaimed by the United Nations. Every 
article in this convention and in this Decla- 
ration is an arrangement of the People's 
Government of Peking. Do you realize that 
since the Convention on Genocide was 
adopted in 1948, the Chinese Red regime has 
liquidated (slaughtered) 20 million people? 
These are not my figures, but are to be found 
in the issue of Time magazine, March 5. 1956. 
This does not include, according to Time, 
the 23 million believed to be held in forced 
labor camps. Twenty million. Almost 
twice the population of present-day Canada. 
And not far short of the population of the 
United States at the time of the Civil War. 
In the section of Hunan Province entrusted 
to the Passionist Missionaries, over which I 
presided as bishop, a convervative estimate 
puts the number liquidated at 75,000. The 
Convention on Genocide covers inhuman 
treatment, slavery, and loss of human 
rights—what of the 20 million in China now 
doing forced labor? The Convention on 
Genocide condemns the causing of serious 
bodily or mental harm—what of the starving 
millions in China this very morning? Re- 
ports attested to by authentic statements 
made by released missionaries, reports taken 
from their own Red newspapers circulating 
in Hongkong. 

The Declaration of Human Rights—which 
boldly affirms the dignity and worth of hu- 
man persons, no one shall be subject to 
arbitrary arrest, detention, or exile’—what of 
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the 4,000 foreign priests and the 3,000 for- 
eign sisters haled before the people’s courts 
without any legal defense and ignominiously 
expelled from the country. I read here 
that everyone has the right to presume 
himself innocent until proved guilty.” 
However, I was instructed while in prison, 
in no unmistakable terms, that the im- 
perialistic system was all wrong and that the 
communistic system was correct, namely, 
that under its system a man is guilty upon 
arrest, because the evidence has been gath- 
ered against him and he remains guilty un- 
til he can match this trumped up evidence 
and hence win pardon. I read again “that 
the will of the people shall be the norm of 
the government.” But, the only will in Red 

China is the will of the so-called People's 
Government, and to oppose that will by any 
word, deed, or thought, brands the indi- 
vidual a reactionary and a criminal before 
the government and liable to arrest and 
detention until he has brought his mind 
over to conform to the demands of the Red 
authorities. I have heard too often the 
principle expressed, “bring your mind over 
to us and all your troubles will cease,” not 
to know that the will of the people has no 
meaning for Red dictators. 

To recognize the present outlaw regime in 
Peking and to bring it into the Assembly of 
the United Nations would be a cynical, co- 
lossal, and crowning act of international 
hypocrisy. 

Gentlemen, I know of what I speak, time 
and time again, while a prisoner of the Chi- 
nese Communists, I was given to understand 
very emphatically that the chief objective 
ot the People’s Government of China, was to 
cooperate with world communism in liber- 
ating the peoples of the United States, and 
this means simply to destroy the United 
States of America as this country exists to- 
day. This overall plau. was told to me not by 
some unimportant Chinese here and there 
but by responsible officials—intelligent, well- 
educated, Russian-trained—who were carry- 
ing out the orders of their bosses in Peking. 

These Red Chinese officials are the very 
ones that we are being conditioned, brain- 
washed, by powerful influences around us, 
to accept as our new collaborators in world 
affairs. Already, one. would think, we have 
a sufficient number of such collaborators in 
the world arena—Soviet Russia to name but 
one—who are trying to destroy us even from 
within. Are we completely mad that we 
must now invite another assassin regime in- 
to the sacred precincts of our very homes? 

And this is just what, it would seem, is 
being done, if one can read between the lines, 
if one can interpret rightly the cleverly 
slanted press, slanted radio, slanted televi- 
sion, the carefully guarded statements of 
some of our highly placed public servants, of 
some big corporation executives, and of 
some self-styled experts in international 
problems. 

Within the past 2 weeks, Mr. Ford, in a 
nationally publicized speech, asked the 
pointed question whether it might not be 
to our national interests to call off the eco- 
nomic blockade of Red China, to bring the 
Peking regime into the United Nations, and 
so to win the people of China away from Rus- 
sia and over to our side. Let me repeat— 
the millions of Chinese are being held against 
their will and in the iron grip of the Red 


gladly return to our world. To do business 
with Communist China is only to build up 
the Red regime—to forge still stronger fet- 
ters for the enslaved Chinese masses and to 
quench the last flicker in the flame of hope 
for their ultimate deliverance. 

Surely, the bloody explosion in Hungary 
should have taught us how far the aspira- 
tions of the enchained peoples differ from 
the will of their Communist masters. 
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Mr. Dulles tells us that Red China will 
not be recognized “just at this time.” In 
other words, later on, no doubt; and the 
overtone is—perhaps sooner than you think, 

In the Saturday Evening Post of January 
19 of this year, Mr. Robert F. Donovan, au- 
thor of the best seller Eisenhower, the Inside 
Story—in which confidential information 
was given which, up to this time, was re- 
fused to Congress—has an article What Will 
Ike Do? He pictures the President as pon- 
dering and hesitating on the question of 
recognition of Red China, and Mr. Donovan 
goes on to suggest the possibility of a mate- 
rial change in the relations between Com- 
munist China and the United States during 
Mr. Eisenhower's second term. 

On the side of nonrecognition must be 
quoted Mr. Walter S. Robertson, Assistant 

of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
who is quoted at length in the February 15, 
1957 issue of U. S. News & World Report un- 
der the heading “ Red China?— 
No— That's the Official United States Stand.” 

That Mr. Robertson makes an adequate, 
even strong, case against recognition is grati- 
fying and encouraging—but when we con- 
sider that Mr. Robertson’s superior—Mr. 
Dulles—is not nearly so positive and that 
the President is wavering, and that big busi- 
ness is urging America to play the part of 
Little Red Riding Hood to the Chinese wolf, 
can one blame the people of the United 
States, if they are confused and if they 
demand to know who is shaping their foreign 
policy and would like to know who they are 
to believe? 

If we would only read carefully, intelli- 
gently, and with penetration, the writing on 
the wall—that writing whose only purpose, 
at the moment, it would seem, is to confuse 
and mislead us—or in the words of our holy 
father, spoken only last Christmas, “to 
obfuscate us”"—we would see clearly that 
there is some powerful influence which is 
working tirelessly, ceaselessly, resolutely, be- 
hind the scenes for the eventual admission 
of Red China into the United Nations. 

You may ask yourselves what has this 
international adjustment to do with the 
domestic situation here in the United States 
of America—or, for that matter, with life in 
the fair State of Connecticut. It would be 
bad enough to have another band of Red 
spies, cloaked as you-may-not-touch-me- 
now diplomats, entrenched along the East 
River in New York City, but this unholy, in- 
sensate move would be the prelude to the 
inevitable establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Washington and Peking, and 
the opening up of Chinese consular offices 
in the principal cities of the United States— 
each office in harboring a nest of dedicated 
spies—but over and above this would be the 
tremendous moral and economic assistance 
recognition would give to the very regime 
that openly boasts of its avowed purpose to 
liberate our country—liberate—a word which 
in the Red lexicon means simply to over- 
throw our Government, to mangle, to crush 
and to obliterate the Catholic Church—in 
short, to make America over into the image 
of Marx and Lenin and to breath the foul 
spirit of godlessness and hate into the new 
formed Red monster of North America. 

Gentlemen retreatants, you wonder, per- 
haps, why I have chosen to discuss the prob- 
lem of Red China this morning, and why I 
have stated the case so strongly. To me the 
matter is simple—very simple indeed. Dur- 
ing the 2 years that I spent in Communist 
jails my Red interrogators questioned me 
often about the Laymen’s Retreat League 
fostered by the Passionist Fathers in the 
Eastern United States. They were curious, 
these Communist fanatics, about the Retreat 
directors, about the circumstances of the 
laymen making the retreats (their intellec- 
tual, political, financial status)—about the 
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retreat houses. I was amazed at the fund of 
information they already had (they made it 
very plain that they knew you didn't pre- 
cisely occupy flophouses); oftentimes they 
were better informed than I was and they 
would berate me for my ignorance. It was 
very obvious that my interrogators regarded 
the retreat work as a very important move- 
ment in the church in America and that they 
appreciated fully the fact that retreatants 
constitute an elite body of the Catholic 
laity; consequently, for them a prime target 
to be first completely immobilized if their 
all-out assault on the Catholic Church was 
to achieve its purpose. 

As members of the Laymens Retreat 
League—as convinced, practical Catholics— ` 
you are recognized in the Communist camp 
as a select corps of defenders of the church. 
In the Red book you are marked men. I 
have forewarned you. Now I exhort you to 
be alert at all times, in every place, in your 
business associations, in your social activ- 
ities, in your political affiliations. 

Bear in mind always the solemn teaching 
of the Sovereign Pontiff Pius XI: Commu- 
nism is intrinsically evil, and no one wh? 
would save Christian civilization may collab- 
orate with it in any undertaking whatso- 
ever. Those who permit themselves to be 
deceived into lending their aid toward the 
triumph of communism in their own country 
will be the first to fall victims to their error. 

Ponder well the solemn @arning of our 
present holy father, Pope Pius XII—against 
the mirage of a false coexistence. There 
is one condition that must be fulfilled, he 
says, before any sincere coexistence is pos- 
sible—a condition so fundamental that it 
cannot even be discussed. It is that the 
church have the freedom to live within the 
State in conformity with her constitution 
and laws, caring for her faithful and freely 
preaching the message of Jesus Christ. 

In Communist China the church is in 
chains, her ministers expelled, jailed, mur- 
dered. In Communist China to be a Cath- 
Olic is to be a reactionary and to be br: 
an enemy of the People’s Government. 
Communist China—this Red regime—we 
would bring into the company of civilized. 
cultured, and in a large part, Christian 
nations. 

Let us harken, one and all, to the inspired 
voice of the Apostle: 

“Bear not the yoke with unbelievers. For 
what fellowship hath light with darkness? 

“And what concord hath Christ with belial? 
Or what part hath the faithful with the 
unbeliever” (2 Corinthians 6-14). 


President Magsaysay 


SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [MT. 
Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in Decem- 
ber last year, a group of us returning 
from the annual meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union at Bangkok had 
the great pleasure of a long and fruit- 
ful meeting with President Magsaysay 
of the Philippines. 

The President of the Philippines, who 
was killed on yesterday in a tragic air- 
plane crash, was one of the outstanding 


- 
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leaders of democracy in southeast Asia. 
He personified the ideals and the essence 
of democracy. He was a man of his 
People, who understood his people; a 
Man who had given all of his talents and 

courage both in the arena of the bat- 
-tlefield and in the arena of politics. He 
had been one of the great guerrilla lead- 
ers in the Philippines against the Japan- 
€se in the war beginning in 1941. 

His love for freedom and his unalter- 
&ble opposition to communism was ex- 
Pressed in speeches to young people on 
the very day before his death. 

Neutralism is un-Filipino— 


He told graduates of Southwestern 
ollege 
To attempt to foist it upon our people is to 
them a grave disservice. The country has 
no need of fence sitters in the struggle to 
e our way of life. 


At the University of San Carlo he 
Said: 


You do not need to be anti-American or 
&htiforeign to be resoundingly pro-Filipino. 
* + You are the battlefield on which fu- 
Wars will be won or lost. You cannot 

— 55 neutral. * You have to take a 


The free world can scarce afford to 

lose men of the character of President 

Saysay. I am quite certain that all 

of us join in expressing to the people of 

e Philippines our profound regret and 
Sorrow at this tragic accident. 


Inflation Can Be Stopped Promiscuous 
and Extravagant Federal Spending Must 
Stop The State Cannot Get a Cent 
for Any Man Without Taking It Away 
From Some Other Man, and the Latter 
Must Be a Man Who Has Produced and 
Saved It—This Latter Is the Forgotten 
Man”—Professor Sumner, Yale Uni- 
versity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


u ar. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, it 
tt apparent to anyone who wants to 


it through that the Federal Gov- 


tha ent has nothing to give to anyone 
a t it has not first taken from someone 
ne and the most extreme equity and 
alrness must be used in order to be cer- 
th that no one or froup of people in 
© Nation are burdened or treated un- 
11 ly in the process. Thousands of peo- 
© have been led to believe that the Con- 
kress and the executive branch of Gov- 
to ment have unlimited sums of money 
ee, out to the people or the States 
tead ot the fact that the Congress 
of the Executive merely act as trustees 
the people's tax funds and try to dis- 
> ute these funds for the security and 
eltare of all of the people. 
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Here is a recent editorial from the 
Saturday Evening Post which makes the 
point quite clear. I am confident the 
1958 budget can be reduced to reason 
and logic without impairing our na- 
tional security or our general welfare: 

To CURB INFLATION, SQUEEZE THE WATER OUT 
or THAT BUDGET 


The disquiet which President Eisenhower's 
budget for the fiscal year 1958 has created 
in financial circles and to a considerable de- 
gree in his own party in Congress is not ex- 
plained by the size of the budget alone, al- 
though $71,807 million is more money than 
the people of the United States have ever 
been asked in time of peace to contribute 
to the maintenance of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The qualms and anxieties, pale re- 
flections of which appear in statements by 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, and by 
the President himself in his statements re- 
garding controls to curb inflation, arise from 
the suspicion that the administration has 
given up the retrenchment fight, so valiantly 
promised by Mr. Eisenhower in both his 
campaigns, and is now reconciled to spend- 
ing “this kind of money” indefinitely. 

Much of the responsibility for our fiscal 
confusion belongs to the present budget sys- 
tem itself. As matters now stand, the Fed- 
eral budget bears only a remote relation to 
the ability of the Nation to pay for the 
services recommended. It is not a part of an 
appropriation measure, much less of a tax 
bill. Contrasted with the British budget, 
which puts the extra ha’penny tax on tea 
or cigarettes in the same bill which in- 
creases social-security benefits or the RAP 
appropriation, our budget is simply the sum 
of what the departments of the Government 
would like to have the taxpayer pay for. 

As the survey of the Guaranty Trust Co, 
of New York for February points out, de- 
tense spending cannot be held accountable 
for the increase in the size of the 1958 
budget. Proper perspective is achieved by 
noting that the $2.7 billion increase in na- 
tional-security programs over the 3-year pe- 
riod constituted less than four-tenths of the 
overall budgetary increase of $7.2 billion. 
Actually the $7.2 billion figure substantially 
understates the rise, owing to the fact that 
the greater part of Federal highway expen- 
ditures * * * are no longer in the conven- 
tional budget.” There are plenty of places 
for cutting even if the milltary-security- 
foreign-aid items must remain sacrosanct— 
which may be doubted. 

For example, Senator FRANK Lauscue, of 
Ohio, points to the item calling for 63 mil- 
lion to aid the States in fighting juvenile 
delinquency. “What,” asks Senator LAUSCHE, 
“can be done by turning loose a swarm of 
social workers on the country to duplicate 
the job which schools, ts, ministers, 
priests, local officials and social workers are 
supposed to be doing already?” 

Then there is the $1,300,000,000 for Fed- 
eral aid to State and local school-building 
programs. According to figures supplied by 
the United States Office of Education, 36,000 
new classrooms will be needed to provide for 
the expected increase in enrollment during 
the coming school year. Local communities 
have already committed themselves to build 
69,000 classrooms—thus meeting the emer- 
gency shortage and cutting deeply into the 
overall shortage, which still exists. The need 
is still great. But the point ts that, up to 
now, States and local communities have kept 
abreast of the classroom crisis largely from 
their own resources. Must we now—when 
the purchasing power of the dollar has fallen 
to one-half its value as compared to its 
worth in the 4 years 1935-1939—burden the 
Federal Treasury further? 

Possibly any one of these isolated items, 
taken in com with the total budget 
figure of $71,897,000,000 is “peanuts.” But 
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a national budget is made up of an array of 
items, many of which in themselves are in- 
significant but which add up to a possibly 
unmanageable total. Furthermore, every 
new. “service” taken on by the Federal Goy- 
ernment is certain to stimulate new de- 
mands by new groups which want to cast 
their burdens on Uncle Sam. 

Is Government spending at this level really 
the will of the people anyway? Members 
of Congress report that their constituents 
complain of high taxation which—at all 
levels of government—now exacts 29 percent 
of the national Income. Few local school 
officials and taxpayers are seeking Federal 
involvement in that problem. In short, the 
pressure comes largely from the Federal 
bureaucracy itself. X 

Both the President and Mr. Humphrey 
urged Congress to look for hundreds of 
items where cuts in the estimates could be 
made. But surely it is the responsibility 
of the Budget Bureau and the Executive to 
point to these hundreds of items. If there 
is no positive lead at the top, it is unlikely 
that Congress—where pressures are even 
more intensively applied—can do much to 
resist the trend. Nor can labor unions and 
businessmen, caught in the Inflationary 
squeeze, be relied upon to hold down wages 
and prices. 

Perhaps those who order national spend- 
ing could profit from perusal of the work 
of Yale's great sociologist, the late William 
Graham Sumner. In What Social Classes 
Owe to Each Other, which has been repub- 
lished by Caxton Printers, Ltd., Sumner 
wrote: “The state cannot get a cent for any 
man without taking it away from some other 
man, and this latter must be a man who 
has produced and saved it, This latter 18 
the forgotten man.” 

He certainly seems to have been at least 
temporarily overlooked in the budget for the 
fiscal year 1958. 


The Federal Trade Commission Supports 


H. R. 11, the Equality of Opportunity 
Bill 


OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, within 
the last few days we have been bom- - 
barded with many statements about 
H. R. 11, the equality of opportunity bill. 
In some of those statements assertions 
were made that the Government and the 
enforcement agencies are opposed to that 
proposed legislation. Wt know that rep- 
resentatives of many big business con- 
cerns are opposed to H. R. 11. Perhaps 
some members in the Cabinet of the pres- 
ent administration are opposed to it. 
However, reference to their opposition 
should be pinpointed. The record should 
show who opposes H. R. 11, and who sup- 
ports it. 

The Federal Trade Commission is the 
agency of Government which is charged 
with the primary responsibility for en- 
forcement of Federal legislation dealing 
with price discrimination. That agency 
has dealt with the problem of price dis- 
crimination since it was created in the 
Wilson administration in 1914. Prior to 
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that the Bureau of Corporations, its 
predecessor, studied and reported upon 
the problem of price discrimination dur- 
ing the period from 1903 to 1914. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
just made—March 12, 1957—its official 
formal report on H. R. 11 to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives. In that report, the Commis- 
sion stated: 

The Commission Is of the opinion that the 
objectives of H. R. 11 and H. R. 398 are of 
sufficient importance to the effective opera- 
tion of the Clayton Act that such legisla- 
tion should be enacted without awaiting 
further case by case development under 
section 2 (b) as presently worded. (H. R. 
398 was introduced by Hon. BYRON G. ROGERS, 
of Colorado. It is an identical companion 
pill to H. R. 11.) 


Except for a short period of time, the 
Federal Trade Commission has sup- 
ported strongly, since 1914, Federal leg- 
islation against destructive price dis- 
crimination. For example: 

First, Three of five Federal Trade 
Commissioners supported H. R. 11 in 
1956. 

Second. In 1951, the Federal Trade 
Commission, in testimony before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, urged a strengthening 
of the law against destructive price dis- 
crimination. 

Third. In the period from 1928 to 
1934, the Federal Trade Commission 
made an extensive investigation of the 
practice of price discrimination. On 
December 14, 1934, it submitted to the 
Congress its final report on that inves- 
tigation—see Senate Document No. 4, 
74th Congress, ist session. In that re- 
port the Federal Trade Commission 
urged that the Clayton antitrust law 
provisions against price discrimination 
be amended and strengthened. Such 
action was taken when the Robinson- 
Patman Act was approved on June 16, 
1936. 

In its report to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, on 
March 12, 1957, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission stated: 2 

The Supreme Court's decision in the 
Standard Oil case, followed by the opinions 
of the Court of Appeals (7th Circuit) in the 
matter, 233 F. 2d 649 (1956), and the Court 
of Appeals in Balian Ice Cream Co. v. Arden 
Farms (231 F. 2d 356 (C. A. 9, 1955)) and 
Brown v. Standard Oil Co. (238 F. 2d 54 (C. 
A. 5, 1956)), make it clear that section 2 
(b) provides an absolute defense to all price 
discriminations regardless of the seriousness 
of the probable effect. 

Of course, the representatives of some 
big business firms are not concerned 
about the effects of price discriminations 
they practice. One of their representa- 
tives in opposing the objective of H. R. 11, 
the equality of opportunity bill, not long 
ago wrote that the law should permit the 
practice of price discrimination when 
done in good faith regardless of the eco- 
nomic consequences. 

H. R. 11 would limit the good-faith de- 
fense in price discrimination cases only 
in those instances where the price dis- 
criminations would “substantially lessen 
Peay piacere ea or tend to create a monop- 
0 Y.“ 

The Federal Trade Commission in its 
report on H. R. 11, the equality of op- 
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portunity bill, to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
made it clear that that agency, speaking 
for the public interest and on the basis of 
its longtime experience in protecting the 
public interest, does not want a loophole 
left in the law to permit price discrimi- 
nation which has the effect of “substan- 
tially lessening competition or tendency 
to create a monopoly.” Who wants a 
“substantial lessening of competition 
and a tendency to create monopoly”? 
The lawyers and other spokesmen for the 
major oil companies made it clear in the 
testimony they gave before a congres- 
sional committee last week that they 
want a loophole left in the law so that 
the major oil companies and other big 
business firms will be left free to practice 
price discrimination with the effect of 
“substantially lessening competition and 
tending to create a monopoly.” They 
have made it clear that it is for that rea- 
son that they are now opposing H. R. 11, 
the equality of opportunity bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that this is the 
time for each of us to reexamine our po- 
sition on the question of whether we are 
for a free and competitive enterprise sys- 
tem, or for a system of monopoly. 
When that is done, we are confident that 
a majority will be found who are still op- 
posed to “a substantial lessening of com- 
petition and a tendency to monopoly,” 
and are therefore in favor of H. R. 11, 
the equality of opportunity bill. It is a 
bill against monopoly. 


The Biggest Doublecross in History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of my remarks today during 
the debate on the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1958, I made some 
remarks which some of our colleagues 
have intimated were rather strong and 
caustic, referring to the misconduct of 
our foreign affairs by the President and 
his Secretary of State. I have no apology 
to make for any of those remarks. If 
anything, they were not strong enough. 

Never before in the history of this 
country have we degraded ourselves by 
doublecrossing our friends. We have 
done just that in the Middle East. 

In that connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the following 
item by Drew Pearson which appeared in 
this morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 

IsragLIs VICTIMS OF DOUBLECROSS 
(By Drew Pearson) 

If you know the full inside story of the 
hectic negotiations by which Israel agreed 
to withdraw from the Gaza strip and the 
Gulf of Aqaba, you can’t escape the conclu- 
sion that this little country has been given 
one of the biggest doublecrosses of modern 
diplomacy. 

This may seem an extreme statement, but 
here is the hitherto unpublished record: 
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Around the middle of last month, the 
Eisenhower administration was worried 81 
over the position in which it found itself 


regarding the pending U. N. vote for sanc- 


tions against Israel, It was so worried that 
the first thing Secretary Dulles did when 
Premier Guy Mollet of France arrived in 
Washington was to ask his help solving the 
U. N.-Israeli impasse. 

“If there ever was a time when the United 
States needs the good offices of France it's 
now,” Dulles said in effect. 

The reason was easy to understand. The 
Eisenhower administration by this time had 
got itself into a position where it was damn 
by the Arab-Asian bloc if it didn’t vote for 
sanctions, and damned by a majority of Con- 
gress plus powerful political forces if it did. 

What it needed was a compromise. 

The West German Government had politely 
but firmly notified Dulles that Germany 
would not go along with sanctions. Ger- 
many's commitment to Israel, made as 4 
result of Hitler’s massacre of 6 million Jews. 
was a moral one, West Germany told the 
State Department. 

Dulles also knew that France, plus probably 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and England 
would not go along with sanctions, Further- 
more, both Senator LYNDON Joxnnson, the 
Democratic leader, and Senator WILLIAM 
KNOWLAND, the GOP leader, had publicly 
served notice on the administration that 
Congress would probably not agree to sant- 
tions. 

Finally, the administration was desperately 
anxious to get the Eisenhower Near East doc“ 
trine O. K. d by the Senate. 

All this was why Dulles literally begged 
Premier Mollet to help him out of the Near 
East dilemma, 

DULLES GIVES o. &. 


In the negotiations which followed, the 
French suggested that instead of getting “ 
nat guarantee from the U. N. or Egypt that 
the Hgyptian army would not go back into 
the Gaza strip, Israel might base its with- 
drawal on a series of assumptions which 
would be approved in advance by the Unt 
States and France. 

So many murderous raids have been con- 
ducted from this little finger of land PY 
Egyptian fedayeen that no Israeli Govern“ 
ment could long remain u power if it per- 
mitted the Egyptian army to reenter. 

As a result of the French suggestion, how” 
ever, a series of assumptions were draw? 
up by Israeli Foreign Minister Golda Meir. 
One assumption was that the civil and 
military administration of the Gaza strip 
will be exclusively by the U. N. Another 
assumption was that the U. N. administra- 
tion would continue until there isa peace 
settlement. 

These and other assumptions were studied 
carefully in writing and agreed to by John 
Foster Dulles. He made six or eight changes 
in the wording. These Israel accepted. fi 

It was also agreed that after Mrs. Meir 
made her U. N. speech outlining these as- 
sumptions, U. 8, Ambassador Lodge should 
speak and describe the assumptions as rea- 
sonable,” 

DULLES IN REVERSE 

When Lodge spoke, however, he changed 
the signals. Instead of calling the assump”. 
tions reasonable as agreed, he called them 
not unreasonable, He also went out of his 
way to emphasize that Egypt could exercises 
control over Gaza. 

This was what made the Israeli govern- 
ment almost reverse itself and not get out 
of Gaza after all. 

Undoubtedly the Cabinet would have re- 
versed its foreign minister's decision in 
Washington had not John Foster Dulles 
pulled a diplomatic rabbit out of his hat 
He drafted a personal letter to Premier Ben- 
Gurion, which President Eisenhower cabled 
to Jerusalem, 
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The President said what Ambassador Lodge 
Was supposed to say but didn’t. 

One day after the withdrawal, however, 
When it was too late for Israel to backtrack, 
Secretary Dulles told his press conference 
that President Eisenhower's letter did not 
Mean what the Israelis thought it meant, 
that he did not endorse all of Mrs. Meir's as- 
sumptions. 


It is important to note that these prob- 

are not confined to the Middle 

East. They have worldwide implica- 

tions. ‘The best proof of that is found 

the following item by Constantine 
wi as it appeared in the Evening 

Star of March 19, 1957: 

Psr East-Mmeast Arrach Treup?—Posst- 
BILITY SEEN THAT A Gaza OUTBREAK May 
BE Stonat von A Rep DRIVE on KOREA 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Will a possible new outbreak in the Gaza 
P and the Gulf of Aqaba be the signal for 
ewed aggressive operations by the Chinese 

Communists ngainst their three prospective 

Victims, the Republic of Korea, China, and 
uth Vietnam? 

to Possibility is being seriously taken in- 

Consideration by the military men in 
the Pentagon. 

Reports from the Midd!e East indicate the 

tenlled surprise move of President Nasser 
to the Gaza strip and his double talk about 

th om of navigation in the Suez Canal are 

Det Work of his sponsors in Moscow, New 
lhi, and Belgrade. 

thout the prodding of the men in the 

ab mlin, the Egyptian dictator unquestion- 
ly would adopt a more conciliatory atti- 
€ and keep the promise he gave earlier 
this Month to American and United Nations 

representatives that he would agree to a 

qroling-o period. Washington hoped that 

uring that time some semblance of Ezyp- 
-Israeli peace might be brought about. 

ru t is economically and finacially bank- 

bt. Its military power is less than negli- 

sible. Its best troops collapsed within a few 

ys last October under the impact of only a 
u portion of the Israeli Yorces. The U. N. 


“solutions backed strongly 8 


un ve arguments induced Israel to evac- 
—— the Gaza and Aqaba areas. Thus Nas- 
pre, face was saved and he was able to repre- 
t himself before the Afro-Asians as a great 
tin, who had won over the “colonialist- 
the ialis It was broadcast throughout 
U. World that “justice had won over might.” 
8 these conditions, it appeared logical 
‘ane who want to judge the present inter- 
tations Situation by logic that he would be 
the ed with the complete victory we and 
teas N. gave him at a time when his posi- 
Thee eared hopeless, 
ere has been evidence for some time that 
trounten in the Kremlin who seek to fish in 
mine waters intended to synchronize 
Operations in the Middle East with 
it ig Operations in the Far East. Moscow, 
ony belleved by competent military men not 
Lan, in Washington but also in Paris and 
In. is neither prepared nor willing to 
Sean, the United States militarily. But it 
konts in maneuvers, dating back to the 
the n aggression in June, 1950, of engaging 
— United States by proxy. 


resources and manpower. And it always 
finds willing stooges, After the Korean 
Communist armies were crushed, Moscow 
— the Chinese Communists into battle. 
operation cost us 140,000 casualties and 
ay. than §15 billion, We concluded a 
armistice after 3 years of fighting. 
Now the 680,000 Chinese and Korean troops 
Posi Of the 38th parallel are in a far better 
20000 5 to strike at the 500,000 ROK and the 
Paraje; terlean troops south of the 38th 
Bu el than ever before. 
— for the purposes of the Kremlin, it 1s 
tial that America should become deeply 
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involved in another area as well, in the be- 
lief that we could not successfully operate 
on two fronts. 

The nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Co. was, according to available informa- 
tion, not so much a Nasser as a Shepilov- 
Krishna Menon plan. It affected the United 
States only Indirectly. But the Soviet-In- 
dian bloc knew that America is a mother 
hen to all the free world and that the re- 
percussions of the Nasser action would be 
strongly felt in this country. 

We stopped peremptorily the military 
campaign of our British and French allies as 
well as that of Israel through our junior 
State Department, the United Nations. But 
even this patched-up peace was contrary to 
the plans of the Kremlin. No sooner did 
the handful of soldiers of the United Nations 
emergency force replace the Israeli army in 
the Gaza and Aqaba areas than Nasser went 
back on the unofficial assurances he had 
given that he would sit out a waiting period 
before he returned to administer the Gaza 
strip. And the fat was in the fire again, to 
the great satisfaction of the dictators of the 
Soviet Union. In the meantime, the men in 
Peiping are suspected of getting ready to 
strike in the Par East if the Middle Eastern 
pot boils over. 

The Chinese Communists do not need any 
special preparations for an aggression against 


‘South Korea. They have been ready for 


such action since last summer. They are 
confident of success because we have taken 
no steps to provide modern military equip- 
ment either to our own troops in Korea or 
the ROK’s. 

Intelligence reports Indicate a concentra- 
tion of Red airpower in Fukien Province 
opposite the Nationalist offshore islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. Conquest of these isles 
by the Chinese Communists would be the 
first step toward a much more difficult attack 
on Formosa itself. Recently the Communist 
subversives have shown a much greater ac- 
tivity throughout Southeast Asia and Japan. 

All this information compels those directly 
responsible for our national security to 
draw the conclusion that another series of 
affrays by proxy is being planned for this 
spring and summer. 


Mr. F. W. Rohrs, Octogenarian of 
Rosedale, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an article 
which appeared in the Baltimore Sun 
on March 16, 1957. This article is de- 
voted to Mr. F. W. Rohrs, octogenarian 


of Rosedale, Md., who has a most en-. 


viable and admirable accident-free driv- 
ing record of 60 years. In honor of his 
excellent record, Mr. Rohrs was awarded 
a Wheelmaster Safety Scroll by the 
Safety First Club of Maryland at its 
Wheelmaster banquet held March 14, 
1957, in Baltimore. 

As chairman of the Special Commit- 
tee on Traffic Safety, I sincerely hope 
that Mr. Rohrs’ record will encourage 
all of us to emulate his outstanding 
achievement, 
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OCTOGENARIAN Horns RECORD 
(By Robert G. Breen) 
“MAN AND AUTO 


“Alcohol in the radiator 
Prevents freezing. 
Alcohol in the driver 
Prevents thinking. 

Moral: 
When you can't think 
Don't drive an auto.“ 

—Rohrs M-71. 


That is just one of the many hundred 
cataloged (and copyrighted) maxims from 
the collected writings of Frederick W. Rohrs, 
of Rosedale, Baltimore County, octogenar- 
ian, inventor, musician, writer, war veteran, 
and for 60 years an automobile driver who 
has never struck a man, woman, child, dog, 
or cat, and (has) never caused an accident. 

Recognition for this meritorious feat was 
accorded Mr. Rohrs Thursday evening at the 
Wheelmaster dinner given by the Safety 
First Club of Maryland at a local hostelry. 


NOT THE LEAST 


Mr. Rohrs, a dapper man of benign mien, 
whose slim, nimble bearing belies his years, 
accepted the honor with “humility blended 
with modesty,” the while admitting that in 
his heart he realized that many sacrifices 
were involved in reaching his safe-driving 
goal. (The goal is one of many years’ stand- 
i 


ng.) 

Not the least of these sacrifices was the 
handing over, carte blanche, the right-of-way 
to his own estimate of 13 million other driv- 
ers who had no right to it whatsoever. 

In addition, here are some recommenda- 
tions made by Mr. Rohrs (like a lion) on be- 
half of safe driving: 


“Never operate a car in traffic 
If you have a missing motor, 
If your brakes are faulty, 
If your tires are bald, 
If your windshield visibility is bad, 
If there is any serious mechanical fault.” 


Mr. Rohrs, who operated his first automo- 
bile on Chicago's Jackson Boulevard on 
March 8, 1897, And his first one in Baltimore 
in 1900, has since 1910 operated a garage on 
Old Philadelphia Road, Rosedale, 

THE FIRST TICKET 

While his driving record is accident free, 

Mr. Rohrs admits to three traffic tickets. 


They were all protested by Mr. Rohrs, and all 


thrown out of traffic court. It wasn't a mere 
case of dismissal. In each case the magis- 
trate ruled “no case“ whatsoever. 

The first traffic ticket, he recalls, was 
served on him many years ago, when he was 
Playing in a band at Carlins Park. Mr. 
Rohrs’ offense (or so the traffic officer im- 
agined) was that Mr. Rohrs’ coal-oil-burning 
taillamps were not lighted. Mr. Rohrs (who 
had 2 taillights, not just 1, as the law re- 
quired) contended that a culprit had stolen 
the coal oil from his lamps, Hence, the law 
had “no case.” 

It was a relief to be rid of that ticket, for: 
even then Mr. Rohrs was already working for 
a traffic-safety record that would be free of 
any blemish. 

Mr, Rohrs, who has a total of 337 inven- 
tions to his credit, having to do mostly with 
the internal combustion machine and radio, 
has only one of his cars left, an old model T 
Ford, remodeled to his own design. Mr. 
Rhors thinks it is the first house-on-wheels 
ever built, containing as it does, hot and cold 
running water, built-in bunks, kerosene and 
electric stoves, and full kitchen facilities. 

Only recently he was able to dispose of 
his first car, a 1900 DeDion Bouton Mo- 
torette, the 4'4-horsepower motor of which 
was capable to cruising at a top speed of 7 
miles per hour. This past year he also sold 
his 1906 Franklin, which in his estimation 
was the best automobile ever developed. 

Agile of mind and body, Mr. Rohrs, who 
still wears stiff detachable Prince Albert type 
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collars, has four recommendations which 
must be blended together to form the 
formula for his longevity. 
The recommendations: 
“Constant moving about, 
Not taking it too easy, 
Refraining from using intoxicants, 
Making new friends every day.” 


Mr. Rohrs lays great stress on the last 
recommendation, saying that it is impera- 
tive for one who is gaining in years to make 
friends with the young as a means of keep- 
ing the spirit free and buoyant. 

A Spanish-American War veteran, Mr. 
Rohrs, who at one time had his own show on 
the road (Colonel Rohrs, Refined Comedy 
Co. it was called), now only gets out his 
violin once a year—to practice for the an- 
nual muster service of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War Veterans. It is held at the War 
Memorial. Building on the anniversary of 
America’s entry into that war. 


Sermon of Very Rev. Msgr. George G. 
Higgins at the Annual Mass, Feast of St. 
Patrick, St. Patrick’s Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 16, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to have printed in the Recorp for 
the benefit of my colleagues a most in- 
spiring and informative sermon delivered 
by the Very Rev. Msgr. George G. Hig- 
gins, director, social action department, 
Nationa] Catholic Welfare Conference in 
Washington, at the annual pontifical 
mass for the Feast of St. Patrick in St. 
Patrick's Church, Washington, D. C., last 
Saturday, with Most Rev. Patrick A. 
O'Boyle, Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Washington, pontificating, and Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, the 
archbishop apostolic delegate to the 
United States, presiding. 

The sermon follows: 

SERMON OF VERY Rev. MSGR. GEORGE G. HiG- 
GINS AT THE ANNUAL Mass, FeAst or Sr. 
PATRICK, St. PATRICK'S CHURCH, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., Marcu 16, 1957 

“Hear ye all, lovers of God, the holy merits 

Of the man blessed in Christ, Patrick the 
Bishop, 

How for his good ways he is likened to the 
angels, 

And because of his perfect life is deemed 
equal to the apostles.” 

(Hymn in honor of St. Patrick written by 
St. Secundinus in the fifth century.) 


We have come here this morning to con- 
sider prayerfully the holy merits of the man 
blessed in Christ, Patrick the Bishop, the 
sainted patron and protector of this historic 
parish and the personal patron of our spir- 
itual father and gracious host, the beloved 
archbishop of Washington. To the Most 
Reverend Pastor and the faithful of St. Pat- 
rick’s parish and to His Excellency, the 
archbishop, who is so justly proud of his 
Christian name, we are privilege, on your 
behalf, to extend our sincere felicitations and 
the fondest greetings of the day. 

It would, of course, be difficult, if not 
impossible, to talk about the holy merits of 
the man blessed in Christ, Patrick the 


bishop, without referring, however briefly 
and indirectly, to the glories of the fabled 
land of saints and scholars which he so 
successfully evangelized in the fifth century 
of the Christian era. Let us fulfill our pleas- 
ant duty in this regard by taking shelter, if 
only for the sake of Christian modesty, under 
the protective mantle of a recognized au- 
thority from another land—another land, 
indeed—across the Irish Sea, Our reference 
here, of course, is to the celebrated British 
biographer of the saints, the late Alban 
Butler. “If the virtue of children reflects 
honour on their parents,” Father Butler 
writes—in a manner calculated to heal the 
wounds and erase the scars of centuries— 
“much more justly is the name of Saint Pat- 
rick rendered illustrious by the lights of 
sanctity with which the church of Ireland 
shone during many ages, and by the colonies 
of saints with which it peopled many foreign 
countries.” 

Suffice it to say, therefore—modestly, 
again, in the generous words of another 
friend of Ireland, not of Irish ancestry— 


“For grandeur, nations, kingdoms have their 


day, 
But faith like this will never pass away.” 


Speaking very frankly, however—and even 
at the risk of shattering an ageless tradi- 
tion—we have not come here this morning 
primarily to praise the American sons and 
daughters of St. Patrick or to boast about 
the admitted glories of the Emerald Isle. 
Rather, our primary purpose is considering 
the holy merits of the man blessed in Christ, 
Patrick the bishop, is to ask ourselves in a 
spirit of humility and honest self-appraisal 
to what extent we are being faithful to his 
blessed memory and to the glorious heritage 
which he bequegthed to us approximately 
1,500 years ago.- A 

Surely it will be admitted at the outset 
that we are not being completely faithful 
to the memory of St. Patrick if we nostalgi- 
cally glory in past achievements and con- 
tentedly rest on the laurels of an age which, 
for better or for worse, is gone forever. 

In this connection, do you recall the de- 
lightful Irish fable entitled, “St. Colum- 
cille Foretells What St. Patrick Will Do for 
the Men and Women of Ireland on the Day 
of Judgment“? The concluding paragraphs 
of the fable contain a spiritual message 
which is full of meaning for American Cath- 
olics of Irish descent and indeed for those 
of every other nationality or national origin. 
“Thereupon,” the fable concludes, “Colum- 
cille paused and Bauheen, in great anxiety, 
asked him: ‘What will Patrick have to do for 
the people of Ireland upon that day?’” 
Colum-cille opened his mouth to speak, 
But at that moment the bell of Armagh 
** * sounded. “That stroke is to re- 
mind us,“ said Colum-cille, “that it is fitter 
for us to be inside St. Patrick's church pray- 
ing as St. Patrick taught us to pray, than to 
be foretelling what he will do for us on the 
day of judgment.“ = 

Paraphrasing the words which are here at- 
tributed allegorically to Colum-cille, we may 
properly say, I think, that it is fitter for us, 
as we gather in prayer this morning in St. 
Patrick's Church, to look to the future and 
its responsibilities more than to the past and 
its admitted glories, for the past, as the writ- 
ers of history are so fond of telling us, is but 
the prologue to the future. The bell in the 
Vatican watchtower, like the ancient bell o 
Armagh, has sounded repeatedly and insist- 
ently, to remind us in this case that we are 
standing on the edge of doom. It behooves 
us, then, even or especially on the feast day 
of our glorious patron, to be perfectly hon- 
est with ourselves in the auditing of our 
spiritual and intellectual accounts. 

In the face of the continuing crisis which 
his holiness has unwearledly brought to our 
attention in a hundred different documents 
and allocutions, is there anything that we 
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can learn from the life of St. Patrick whose 
feast we are celebrating this morning in one 
of the oldest among the hundreds of Ameri- 
can churches which have been placed under 
his official patronage and protection? 

Obviously the first lesson to be learn 
from the life of any saint, and specifically: 
in this instance, from the life of the man 
blessed in Christ Patrick the Bishop, is the 
absolute indispensability of persevering 
prayer and complete abandonment to thé 
providence of Almighty God. I think It 
can be said with perfect propriety and with 
all due reverence that the chronicle of Pat- 
rick's life of prayer reads remarkably like 3 
chapter from the life of Christ Himself. 
When he was not engaged in the work of thé 
sacred ministry, we are told by Patrick's 
biographers, his whole time was spent in 
prayer and penitential exercises. And on 
one occasion, in literal imitation of his Lord 
and Master, he prayed and fasted for 40 days 
and 40 nights on a rugged mountain peak 
which, for centuries now, has been know? 
as Patrick's Mountain and which, until the 
end of time, will be honored and revered 
as the holiest place of pilgrimage in all of 
Ireland. 

It was largely because they were men and 


women of perservering prayer and penance— 


because, in other words, they were faithful 
to the central core of Saint Patrick's heri- 
tage—that the Irish immigrants of the 19 
and early 20th centuries were able to make 
such a magnificent contribution to the cause 
of Christ and His church in the United States 
in spite of prejudice and discrimination an 
in spite of their many natural handicaps 
and disabilities. It was the solidity 

the intensity of their faith in God—plus 
a congenital and irrepressible sense of hu- 
mor—which enabled them to mingle laughter 
with their tears in the face of staggering 
problems which would have broken the spirit 
of a lesser breed of men and women. We 
are justly proud of their phenomenal reo, 
ord in this regard, but again in the spirit of 
honest self-appraisal it must be said that 4 
great deal more can rightly be expected of us 
at the present time. Thanks to a mercif 
providence, we have had the advantage of 4 
formal Catholic education, an advantag® 
which was denied to most of the early immi- 
grants. In addition, we have at our dis- 
posal, as the immigrants did not, the rich 
fruits of the liturgical revival which was 
providentially initiated by St. Pius x and 
has been progressively enriched and ex- 
tended by his illustrious successors in the 
papacy. And, finally, we have a degree 
leisure which even the most optimistic 
the immigrants never could have anticipa 

or even imagined. Our fathers, or in any 
event, our grandfathers and their fathers 
before them, were compelled to work 10 Of 
12 hours a day, 6 and even 7 days a week, for 
a very inadequate wage and, generally speak- 
ing, under miserable conditions, It was difi- 
cult for some of them to get to mass even 
on Sunday, and it was next to impossible for 
any of them to get to mass on weekdays. 
We of the present generation, on the other 
hand, have a greater degree of material pros 
perity and personal leisure than the rank- 
and-file of any other civilization in re- 
corded history have ever enjoyed, This 
means that we are in a favorable position. 
with a modicum of self-sacrifice, to develoP 
a new type of Christian civilization and 
Christian culture based on frequent, active 
and intelligent participation in the sacred 
mysteries of the liturgy. 

Surely, then, the church has every right to 
expect to see us at mass and the sacraments 
more frequently as the years go by. And, 
by the same token, she has every right — in 
view of our unprecedented advantages and 
opportunities—to expect us to continue our 
education and to take an active interest as 
informed and zealous Christians in the social, 
political, and cultural life of our beloved 
country. What was good enough in this 
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regard 50 or even 25 years ago would be 
totally inadequate to meet the challenge of 

Present age. 
reference to our opportunities and 
Tesponsibilities in the field of education 
us logically to the second obvious 
lesson to be learned from the life of the saint 
Whose feast we are celebrating today. The 
Ireland which St. Patrick evangelized in the 
th century quickly became a land of saints, 
but let us never forget that it was also a 
d of scholars. Would it be out of order 
On St. Patrick's feast to ask ourselves, in all 
honesty, whether or not American Cath- 
Olics, so many of whom can trace their origin 
to the land of saints and scholars, are ade- 
Quately living up to the second half of her 
Slorious title? This is neither the time nor 
the place to attempt to answer that question 
detail, Suffice it to say that the tentative 
answers arrived at thus far by some of those 
Who hare seriously studied the problem are 
Rot altogether reassuring. If these answers 
are too pessimistic, so much the better. On 
the other hand, if they are reasonably accu- 
2 then it would be the height of folly to 
ore their implications for the future of 
Catholicism in the United States. We are no 
the underdogs of American society, 
no longer a beleaguered minority. We have 
Since “arrived”; we have long since been 
Ortably integrated into the mainstream 
rican life. And from the religious 
t of view, any fair observer would have 
admit, I think, that we have already 
plished almost incredible wonders, 
i er God, in many fields of practical serv- 
25 in the cause of Christ and His church. 
remains for us now to assume our rightful 
are of leadership in the intellectual and 
iu burg! life of the United states not only 
Philosophy and theology but in every 
field of advanced study and in all the 

and crafts. 
the e third lesson that we can learn from 
life of St. Patrick is a passionate in- 
terest in the missions, not only in the field 
ar but within the boundaries of our own 
try as well. The Irish-Americans and 
Other Catholics of the United States have 
alemittealz been very generous to the mis- 
ie ms, financially as well as in terms of 
ligious personnel. But, frankly, we have 
hardly begun to scratch the surface of the 
Sesslonary problem either at home or abroad. 
ot eral countries are proportionately ahead 
us, for example, in the number of priests, 
t „and Sisters and lay auxiliaries that 
Whe, have given to the foreign missions. 
Da t will St. Patrick do for us on Judgment 
co That will undoubtedly depend to a 
unt erable extent on what we do for the 
wot Millions of people around the world 
‘© have yet to find their way into the one 

In Church, the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Pro Our immediate backyard missionary ap- 
wi ach to the millions of non-Catholics 
thin the boundaries of our own country, 
—.— is still another lesson we can learn 
iso St. Patrick, the exceedingly difficult 
Teli m of charity and patience in the face of 
Slous prejudice, contention, and misun- 
tha ding. We are told by his biographers 
nat when people mocked at St. Patrick in 
insti of his missionary apostolate, he 
war actively turned the other cheek. “It 
not because of malice on their part,“ he 
of Wont to say, “but on account of my want 
at education.” In citing St. Patrick's example 
zu tlan forbearance, we do not mean to 
Stasest that the Catholics of the United 
cea in their missionary approach to our 
Water ted brethren should compromise or 
down the content of their faith. On 
contrary, we must steadfastly hold to the 
at any cost. But in the words of St. 
s characteristically terse injunction to 
Pa Ephesians, and after the example of St. 
trick in his personal dealings with our 
2 let us practice the truth in 


In Passing, and with particular reference 
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to the unique role of the laity in the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, it should be pointed 
out that there is also a tremendous mis- 
sionary task to be performed in the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the problems 
of the temporal order. This is primarily 
the task of the laity. We have time this 
morning to mention only two of the many 
fields of lay activity which are ripe for the 
Christian harvest—the field of race relations 
and the field of international affairs. Surely 
the field of race relations is preeminently 
one in which Americans of Irish descent— 
if only because of their own bitter memory 
of prejudice and discrimination—should be 
exercising energetic leadership at the na- 
tional as well as the neighborhood and the 
local level. The courageous example of so 
many of our bishops in this important field 
of Christian social action is a source of 
legitimate pride to the Catholic Church in 
the United States. May it likewise be a 
source of inspiration to all of us. 

In the field of international understand- 
ing, is there any group of people from whom 
more can rightly be expected than the 
descendants of St. Patrick, who, in the 
Providence of God, have been scattered to 
the farthest reaches of the world and, to 
their everlasting credit, have shown a phe- 
nomenal ability to adapt themselves to a 
hundred different cultures. Temperamen- 
tally and by reason of their historical back- 
ground, they would seem to be providentially 
fitted to bridge the widening gap which 
separates the nations and the peoples of 
the world. Incidentally, if we Americans of 
Irish descent are ever tempted to withdraw 
from the rest of the world in a spirit of 
selfish isolationism, let us stop to recall that 
the saint to whom we owe our conversion 
and whose feast we are celebrating today, 
came to our spiritual homeland as an un- 
welcome foreigner—so much of a foreigner, 
if you will, that even today there is no 
substantial agreement among the historians 
as to the country of his origin. 

We are conscious, in conclusion, that we 
have probably been too sparing in our praise 
of the American sons and daughters of 
St. Patrick on this the occasion of their 
patronal feast. As a matter of fact, what 
we have said about them thus far—and 
what we have failed to say about them—has 
probably reminded many of you of the un- 
gracious orator who, in addressing the 
Roman gentry at the funeral of Caesar, 
stated very bluntly: “We have come to bury 
Caesar, not to praise him.” If so—if that 
is the image which our public examination 
of conscience has evoked in your minds 
it behooves us to say in conclusion that while 
we have not come here today primarily to 
praise the American sons and daughters of 
St. Patrick, neither have we come to bury 
them. They have had a glorious past, and 
as one who is proud to be numbered among 
them, we like to think that they have an 
equally glorious role to play in the years 
ahead in cooperation with their fellow 
Catholics and their fellow citizens of every 
other race and clime. And if, at times, that 
role is not too clear and if the obstacles in 
the way of its fulfillment should tempt us 
to become discouraged or disheartened, let us 
turn to Almighty God, through the interces- 
sion of the man blessed in Christ, Patrick 
the Bishop, and, with all the rugged faith 
of our hardy ancestors, confidently plead for 
spiritual guidance and for the gift of forti- 
tude. Let us pray in the words of the col- 
lect which His Excellency has already 
solemniy chanted in this morning’s mass: 

“O God, who has pleased to send the 
blessed Patrick, Thy Confessor and Bishop, 
to preach Thy glory to the heathen, grant, 
through his merits and intercession, that by 
Thy mercy we may be enabled to accom- 
plish the tasks Thou settest us. Through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Thy Son, who livest 
and reignest with Thee in the unity of the 
Holy Spirit, God, world without end. Amen.” 
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Textile Committee Urges Steps To Bolster 
Faltering New England Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting and factual 
article written by Juan Cameron, en- 
titled Textile Committee Urges Steps To 
Bolster Faltering New England Industry” 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Herald of March 17, 1957. 

The article follows: 


TEXTILE COMMITTEE URGES STEPS To BOLSTER 
FALTERING NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRY—SOME 
AREAS OF PROGRESS Norro DURING Last 4 
YEARS 


(By Juan Cameron) 

Intensified research, lower regional prop- 
erty and corporate taxes, increased produc- 
tivity, cooperation between mills and apparel 
makers, and higher national minimum wages 
were recommended yesterday by the New 
England Governors’ Textile Committee as 
steps needed to bolster the region's faltering 
industry. 

While New England textile mills continue 
to shut down and employment declines, the 
committee, in its first public report since 
1952 to the Conference of New England Goy- 
ernors, noted areas of progress in the past 
4 years. 

PRODUCTIVITY UP 


The committee reports the North-South 
textile wage differential has been narrowed; 
productivity in the industry as a whole in- 
creased; and needed protection from imports 
has been provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

New England's continuing textile decline, 
according to a supporting research report by 
the committee chairman, Prof. Seymour E. 
Harris, is part of a national decline in the 
industry. 

Between 1947 and 1955 the industry na- 
tionally lost 243,000 jobs, or 18 percent. In- 
vestment declined 38.6 percent in the same 
period. Production increased 1 percent in 
textiles against 34 percent for all manufac- 
tures. Profits were 3 percent of sales na- 
tionally in 1955; 1.6 percent in New England. 

New England's decline, however, has been 
swifter in the same period, the committee 
reported. In 1950, New England textiles em- 
ployed 268,000 workers. Last January 158,- 
000 were on textile payrolls. 

Employment in Massachusets dropped 47.1 
percent; 31.9 percent in Connecticut; 26.4 
percent in Maine; and 46.3 percent in Ver- 
mont, Harvard's Harris reported, in the same 
period. 

While some subindustries, such as knit 
mills, carpet and rug makers showed employ- 
ment gains in recent years, textile machinery 
has experienced even greater losses than 
textiles, 

New England textile machinery makers 
showed a 45-percent drop in employment 
between 1947 and 1954, compared to & na- 
tional decline in the industry of one-third, 
Harris reported. 

MORE DECLINE DUE 

In his research report, Prof. Harris finds 
the industry destined to further decline in 
relative importance, to both the States and 
to the national textile industry. 

Textiles, he adds, remain important within 
the region, particularly in Massachusetts, as 
much because other industries have failed 
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to replace it or offset its decline as because 
of its initial dominance. 

The committee, composed of 21 men drawn 
from textile labor and management, and the 
public, found the reasons for this somber 
situation within and without the industry. 

First, the cotton industry, despite a drop 
in the number of spindles in recent years, is 
plagued by overcapacity resulting from im- 
proved machinery and three-shift operation. 
This overcapacity tends to depress textile 
prices. 

Secondly, changing patterns of consumer 
purchasing has hit textiles hard, the com- 
mittee reported. In the last 8 years, Ameri- 
cans increased spending on housing nearly 
100 percent; on autos, by 137 percent. 
Clothing expenditures, however, increased 
only 8 percent in the same period. 


CHANGE PATTERN 


The committee blamed Federal investment 
and guarantee policies for stimulating the 
changing consumption pattern. 

“The vast increases in spending, inspired 
{n part by Government policies,” the group 
stated, “has brought great increases in spend- 
ing in these fields that are fertilized by 
credit. But apparel profits little from these 
changes in financing, while products that 
compete for the consumer's money profit 
greatly.” 

The Government was also blamed by the 
textile committee for the high price of raw 
cotton at home, and for spurring the devel- 
opment of manmade fibers that hurt the 
region's textile industry. 

Government support of cotton at home, 
and its disposal abroad at low prices, in- 
creased the price domestic mills must pay for 
raw materials and allows foreign competitors 
to obtain raw cotton more cheaply, the com- 
mittee observed. _ 

Manmade fibers, whose consumption has 
increased 200 percent in the past 15 years, 
now account for 20 percent of total fiber 
consumption. Thé new plants and ma- 

chinery being but to utilize synthetic yarns 
are concentrated in the South, the group 
found, “where the industry tends to grow or 
lose less.” 

The popularity of the synthetic yarns with 
mills, Harris’ research report said, is based 
on its price stability, and declining cost. In 
addition, synthetic yarn makers through re- 
search have provided qualities desired by 
conrumers. 

SUPPORT PRICES 


The high Government support prices for 
cotton and wool are important reasons for 
the search for cheaper fibers, the com- 
mitted stated, as is the rapid amortization 
program allowed under Federal tax laws, 
which stimulated the production of new 
plants at the expense of the taxpayer. 

While textile wages dropped relative to 
manufacturing wages from 81 to 71 percent 
between 1947 and 1956, the committee re- 
ported that largely through Federal mini- 
mum wage legislation the wage differential 
between North and South had closed. 

This wage gap has been common reason 
given for the decline of New England tex- 
tiles. 

Since 1952, Harris’ research study shows, 
overall hourly wage differential between 
northern and southern mill wages well from 
21 cents to 15 cents. A large part of this 
reduction, he adds, was the result of wage 
reduction in New England plants. 

In the fall of 1956, the United States De- 
partment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics showed a 12 to 13 percent differential 
between average gross hourly earnings; New 
England's rate was $1.62; the South, $1.45. 

SOUTH WAGES HIGHER 


“The most recent evidence suggests.“ the 
committee said, “that wages in the South are 
about as high as they are in the North. 
In the fine fabrics there is little difference, 
In the organized mills in the South wage 
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rates are at times even higher than in the 
North.” 

Low productivity, another common reason 
given for textiles’ weakened position, had 
improved for the industry as a whole, but 
had dropped in worsted and woolens, an in- 
dustry segment still largely concentrated in 
New England. 

“From the limited evidence available,” the 
committee reported, “we find that from 1947 
to 1954 productivity in three major branches 
of the industry had increased from 30 to 47 
percent. The overall record compares favor- 
ably with the economy (productivity in- 
crease) as a whole.” 

The woolen and worsted mills, however, on 
incomplete statistics) showed a gain of only 
18 percent in productivity between 1947 and 
1954. 

“This lag concerns us,” the committee re- 
ported, “because the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry is still centered in New England. 
Losses have been large especially in Massa- 
chusetts. This segment of the industry is 
especially vulnerable because its total na- 
tional output is declining, and because 
southern competition is just beginning to 
be felt in a serious way.” 

Although the committee stated that its 
productivity results are little more than in- 
dications of trends, the improvement can in 
some part be laid to labor’s willingness in 
recent years to allow new machinery to be 
introduced and approve adjustment of 
worklcads. 

REJECT INTEGRATION 


The committee rejected diversification and 
{integration as solutions to the industry's 
problems. “The use of limited funds and 
management to move into new fields, would 
not, in our opinion, be helpful. This ap- 
proach seems to us to be a way out of getting 
out of textiles rather than of preserving the 
industry.” 

In his accompanying research report, Pro- 
fessor Harris reports little industry enthusl- 
asm for diversification, as was urged by an 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., report, sponsored by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston several 
years ago. 

Mergers and integration, the committee 
said, can enable textile firms to reduce costs 
and expand markets. But the mergers in 
New England often destroy jobs without 
compensating advantages. . 

Vertical integration, it commented, seems 
to be disintegrating. Vertical integration 
means the control, through acquisition or 
merger of various firms, to control the whole 
textile operation from cotton production to 
sale at wholesale of finished textile products, 
sueh as blouses. 

Several large firms, including Textron and 
Burlington, have recently given up attempts 
to integrate vertically. 

The committee recommended more out- 
lays on direct research. New England tex- 
tiles research expenditures in 1956 estimated 
at $2.5 million by Boston's Federal Reserve 
Bank to increase productivity. 

MORE RESEARCH 


Closer contact with textile researchers and 
engineering studies at regional schools; more 
use of the fiber producers’ extensive develop- 
ments; more eooperative research with New 
England's textile machinery producers; as 
well as a periodic regional research confer- 
ence on fibers, processes and machines, was 
urged by the committee. 

The region's industry, the committee said, 
must press for enforcement of Federal mini- 
mum-wage laws, and support policies that 
protect the rights ef workers to organize in 
the south in order to close further the gap 
between northern and southern wage levels. 

New England textiles must urge State and 
local governments to place less emphasis 
on general property taxes, which are heavier 
here than in other textile regions. 

The committee urged New England's gov- 
ernors and Congressmen to keep an eye out 
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for State and Federal policies that work 
against the region's interest. 

In particular, the committee urged that 
flood control or insurance that directly con- 
cerns the textile industry be speeded, and 
amendments made that will allow Massachu- 
setts and other States to participate directly 
after 1959. 


Ominous Outlook in Mideast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the for- 
eign policy of this administration is 
nothing short of disgraceful. I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Constantine 
Brown, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of March 14, 1957. 
OMINOUS OUTLOOK IN MimEast—Nasser BE- 

LIEVED Usinc U, N. TROOPS AS SCREEN FOR 

RESTORING Gaza SETUP 


President Eisenhower appeared concerned 
over the developments of the last 2 days in 
the Middle East when he touched on the 
subject in an off-the-record conversation 
with Senate and House leaders early 
week. All the same, he expressed his hope 
and belief that, thanks to the activities of 
the United Nations, the situation may not 
become “‘irruptive.” 

His qualified optimism is not fully shared 
by those outside the executive branch of the 
Government. These men are inclined to be- 
lieve that Egypt's dictator Nasser is using 
the presence of the United Nations emer- 
gency forces as a screen behind which he 
will in the near future restore the situation 
as it existed before the withdrawal of Israel 
from Gaza and the Gulf of Aqaba, and also 
do exactly what he pleases regarding 

ge of ships through the Suez Canal. 

The official optimism in Washington is 
based on the mistaken belief that Egypt 
and its Communists or antiwestern sup 
porters share our awesome respect for the 
United Nations. The American people have 
been propagandized in the belief that the 
cessation of hostilities initiated by the 
French-British-Israeli forces last October was 
caused by the immediate and determined 
intervention of the United Nations. The fact 
is that the forces of the three nations 
stopped their military operation when Wash- 
ington put its heavy hand on their shoul- 
ders. It was the lack of a flow of oil from the 
United States to Britain and France that 
was the compelling reason why the British 
and the French complied so eagerly with 
the General Assembly's orders. 

Equally it was some promissory notes, the 
contents of which have not yet been di- 
vulged to the American people, that havé 
prompted Premier Ben-Gurion to order the 
withdrawal of the Israeli forces from the tw? 
“security areas” occupied after the Egyptian 
Army melted away last fall. The administra- 
tion is eager to give the United Nations 
credit for these achievements in the hope 
strengthening its weak structure. 

Unfortunately, Colonel Nasser, whose word 
is supreme in Egyptian affairs, has other 
ideas. This week he attributed the with- 
drawal of the British-French forces from 
the Suez Canal to the “glorious resistance 
the Egyptian peoples backed by a 
armed force to the aggressors” and described 
the only military affray at Port Said as “the 
Stalingrad of Egypt.” He also described 
Arab nationalism represented by the “heroic 
Egyptian Army“ as an impregnable force 
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Which has ground the power of France, 
Britain, and Israel like a milistone, and is 
Teady to do it again. The Egyptian dicta- 
tor has only an ill-concealed contempt for 
the United Nations. He is putting all his 
eggs in one basket. In a recent conversation 
With a foreign ambassador in Cairo, Colonel 
asser spoke about the difficulties he en- 
Countered in organizing Egypt's economy to 
increase the standard of living of the Egyp- 
tian people. He pointed out that he could 
not use Egyptian economists in his project 
because they were all “British educated.” 
Hence, he added, “I must look to India, the 
t Union, East Germany, Yugoslavia and 
Other Socialist countries for experts to for- 
Mulate a national pattern for my country’s 
economy.” 
For the time being, the UNEF is useful 
to the policies of the President of Egypt. 
en the Yugoslav contingent entered the 
Gaza Strip and was ordered by the Danish 
Colonel in overall command of the United 
Nations token forces to carry out duties of 
Civilian police, it refused to do so. The 
Ugsolay officer in command insisted that it 
Was the duty of the Egyptian police to under- 
such chores. He said the task of the 
was,‘ under instructions he had re- 
Ceived from his own superior officer, only to 
replace and prevent the return of the Israeli 
orces. Shortly afterward, Cairo announced 
that it would take over the civil administra- 
m of Gaza. Ralph Bunche, Deputy Secre- 
General of the United Nations, who was 
; the spot at that time, rushed to Cairo, 
` Where he talked with some of Colonel Nasser's 
Underlings. He agreed that juridically Egypt 
that right but obtained their promise 
delay the taking over of these civilian 
utiles until later. 
According to diplomatic reports from Cairo, 
a's roving Ambassador and troubleshoot- 
er (he is described in Washington as trouble- 
), Krishna Menon, is the most-listen- 
€d-to-person. When the question of Israel's 
Tight to use the Suez Canal was recently 
with Colonel Nasser he replied, “We 
are still studying the proposal and consulting 
With our friend Mr. Menon.” 


Californians Depart From Top Jobs 
in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr, HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the Los 
Angeles Times on March 17, 1957, car- 
€d a very interesting article concern- 
Californians in Washington. It ex- 
Presses the concern of many of my col- 
leagues and me over the fact that so 
Outstanding Californians had de- 
from Federal service recently. 
€ article follows: 
TPORNIANS Depart From Tor Joss IN 
ASHINGTON—-ZELLERBACH ONLY MAJOR 
CHOICE or SECOND TERM 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 
bey ASHINGTON, March 16—Are Californians 
the eased out of top Government jobs in 
second Eisenhower administration? 

Or is the evident exodus of Californians 
— Capital the result of homesickness 
the e western way of life combined with 
Calio ous coincidence that not one new 
W. Ornian has been nominated to a high 
— ston position since the November 
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President Eisenhower's only major Call- 
fornia appointee in his second term has been 
James D. Zellerbach of San Francisco, Am- 
bassador to Italy, where he headed a special 
foreign aid mission for President Truman in 
1948. 

RESIGNATIONS LISTED 


Consider these recent resignations: 

Undersecretary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., 
of Pasadena, succeeded by Christian A. Her- 
ter, of Massachusetts. 

Secretary of the Navy Charles S. Thomas. 
of Los Angeles, to be replaced by a Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

Philip A. Ray, of Hillsborough, general 
counsel of the Department of Commerce. 
His successor is from Michigan. 

Herman Phleger, of San Francisco, State 
Department legal adviser, whose successor 
has not been named. 

RETURNS TO PENTAGON 


Presidential Assistant Thomas P. Pike, of 
San Marino, to return to the Pentagon as 
a special consultant to the Secretary of De- 
fense. Pike formerly was an Assistant De- 
fense Secretary. 

Four years ago, 50 many Californians de- 
scended on Washington it provoked consid- 
erable resentment and jealousy from other 
States. Vice President Nox, of course, 
shared President Eisenhower's triumphant 
reelection and Chief Justice Warren holds 
lifetime appointment. But the third stel- 
lar Californian, Senate Minority Leader 
KNOWLAND, has announced his intention of 
leaving town in 2 years. 

OTHERS HAVE LEFT 


Other first-term Eisenhower appointees 
have long since departed for their California 
homes, among them Under Secretary of Labor 
Lloyd A. Mashburn, Under Secretary of In- 
terior Ralph Tudor, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Stanley Barnes, Assistant Air Force 
Secretary Trevor Gardner, and Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture J. Earl Coke, to 
name a few. The Cabinet is still without 
a single Californian. 

Today there are no Under Secretaries from 
California and only 5 Californians serving 
as Assistant Secretaries in 4 executive de- 
partments: Warren Olney III and Victor 
Hansen in Justice; Floyd S. Bryant in De- 
fense; William W. Parsons in Treasury; and 
Harold C. McClellan in Commerce. 

Among the independent Federal offices and 
commissions there are Californians in top 
positions only on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The State is not represented at the top 
policymaking level on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Federal Reserve Board, National 
Labor Relations Board, Federal Power Com- 
mission, Civil Aeronautics Board, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Veterans’ Administration, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, or the United 
States Information Agency, according to the 
latest Federal Register. 


RADFORD TO RETIRE 


Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, calls southern California 
home, but he is reported about to retire, as 
are some of the other officials listed above. 

On the White House staff only two Califor- 
nians can be found: Former San Juan Bau- 
tista Representative Jack Z. Anderson and 
John H. Hamlin, of Pasadena. Joseph 8. 
Davies is a member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and Dr. Lee DuBridge heads 
the President's Science Advisory Commis- 
sion. 

A number of Californians have been ap- 
pointed to temporary White House commis- 
sions and citizens committees which submit 
specific recommendations and disband. But 
the present influence of the Union's second 
largest State inside the Eisenhower admin- 
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istration is giving genuine concern to the 
handful of Californians who remain. With- 
out Vice President Nixon it would be meager, 
indeed. 


Thirty-eighth Anniversary of American 


on 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, March 
15 to 17 marked the 38th anniversary of 
the founding of the American Légion. 
The formative caucus convened in Paris 
on those dates and from that caucus 
emerged the American Legion. 

In the brief years of its existence, the 
Legion has achieved a remarkable rec- 
ord of devotion to its high ideals. In 
hewing close to the avowed purposes of 
the organization, Legion members have 
contributed greatly to many phases of 
American life. 

A succinct way of delineating the ac- 
complishments of the Legion is by ex- 
amining some of the many ways in 
which the provisions of the preamble to 
its constitution have been carried out. 
Included in the preamble are the follow- 


“To uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America.” 
In carrying out this provision, the Le- 
gion has led the way in promoting edu- 
cation in Americanism and flag etiquette 
for the youth of our Nation. 

“To maintain law and order.” Many 
branches of Legion organizations, in- 
cluding fire departments, auxiliary po- 
lice, and ambulances help in time of 
disaster. 


“To foster and perpetuate a 100 per- 
cent Americanism.” Through Boys 
States, more than 19,000 boys each year 
learn the principles of good government. 

“To preserve the memories and inci- 
dents of our associations in the Great 
War.” In fulfilling their pledge in this 
provision, Legion members work dili- 
gently in many ways to preserve the 
memory of every veteran. 

“To inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, State, and 
Nation.” Legionnaires are well known 
as leaders in community ventures, striv- 
ing to build better homes, churches and 
schools. 

“To combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses.” A fine example 
of Legion activity in fulfilling this pur- 
pose is the national oratorical contest, 
which encourages some 340,000 of our 
young people to become leaders in pre- 
serving democracy. 

“To make right the master of might.” 
Vigorous Legion efforts helped make the 
GI bill a reality, enabling 7,800,000 vet- 
erans to receive educational and other 
training. 

“To promote peace and good will on 
earth.” Knowing at firsthand the hor- 
rors of war, members of the Legion work 
diligently for the cause of peace. The. 


* 


} 
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Legion’s child welfare program helps 
provide care and education for the chil- 
dren of veterans. 

“To safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom, 
and democracy.” More than 1,500,000 
young people receive training in Ameri- 
canism each year. Junior baseball and 
other programs also promote respect and 
practice of sportsmanship among our 
youth. 

“To consecrate and sanctify our com- 
radeship by our devotion to mutual help- 
fulness.” The American Legion, through 
the years, has never forgotten the less 
fortunate comrades of all wars at home 
or in hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, in putting into practice 
with vigor and perseverance the pur- 
poses set forth in its preamble, the Amer- 
ican Legion has become a strong and 
important organization for the public 
good. Extending beyond interest in 
purely veterans’ affairs, the Legion has 
worked in myriad fields for the good of 
the whole Nation. 

In times of peace and in times of war, 
the Legion has been a bulwark of free- 
dom. Through the years, it has realized 
that there is a crying need to spread an 
affirmative doctrine of the things for 
which this country has always stood. 
In joining in the battle for men’s minds— 
a struggle surely as vital today as the 
struggle on the battlefield—the American 
Legion has added a powerful and effec- 
tive voice to the arsenal of democracy. 

Truly, for God and for country, the 
American Legion today continues to live 
up to its proud traditions. I am de- 
lighted to join in extending to my fellow 
Legionnaires congratulations on achieve- 
ments thus far, and confidently express 
the expectation that in the years to come 
we will continue to see the Legion in the 
forefront of major movements for the 
good of our Nation, 


. Governor of Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include therein an article from the 
Pittsburgh Press of Sunday, March 10, 
1957, by Fred Wertenbach, entitled 
“Governor of Guam“: 

GOVERNOR or Guam 
(By Fred Wertenbach) 

It is a far cry from a judge’s bench in 
Pittsburgh to the Governor’s duties in Guam, 
9,000 miles away in the central Pacific. But 
the change has been happily and successfully 
made by Mr. and Mrs. William T. Corbett. 

Both lifelong Pittsburgh residents until 
the transfer to Guam last May, they have 
taken the change in stride, and been re- 
ceived by the islanders with open arms. 

Prior to his appointment to Guam, Mr. 
Corbett had served for 2 years as a county 
court judge here. His wife, the former Helen 
Topping, was a Mount Lebanon girl. 
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Mr. Corbett’s original appointment to 
Guam was as secretary, and second in com- 
mand. But he was made Acting Governor 
when Gov. Ford Q. Elvidge resigned soon 
after his arrival. a 

The people of Guam like the Corbetts so 
much they have taken them to their arms, 
and they regularly attend all their social 
and religious functions. 

ALMOST A SHOWPLACE 


Now, acclimated and entirely satisfied with 
his island domicile, the former Pittsburgher 


finds life on Guam too active to pine long for’ 


the teeming steel metropolis which always 
will be his first love. For here are his mother, 
Mrs. S. J. Corbett, of Bellevue, a sister, and 
a brother, Congressman ROBERT J. CORBETT. 
To say nothing of the couple's attractive 
home in Wellington Heights, which they had 
landscaped and furnished until it was almost 
a showplace in that district. 

“Mrs. Corbett and I found the people of 
Guam friendly, cooperative, highly intelli- 
gent and deeply intent upon advancing their 
island's progress,” Mr. Corbett wrote, in a 
letter to a friend here. 

The people of this progressive tropical 
isle are an intensely patriotic group, proud 
of their American citizenship. 

The transition was made without too much 
ado from the beautiful Wellington Heights 
home the Corbetts own in West View to the 
spacious frame dwelling provided the United 
States official in Guam. 

In Pittsburgh, of course, we had the home 
fixed up as we wanted—in accordance with 
our own tastes. Here on the island it is 
different. We had our own refrigerator units 
transported over here and some of our fur- 
niture. But my good old jalopy, a 1954 
Buick, I left behind. Now I have only the 
official car provided by the Government— 
and I miss my own. 

LEGISLATURE MEETS TWICE A YEAR 

The new island official writes that Guam’s 
form of government is a good bit like that 
in the United States. 

The legislature is composed of but one 
body—not a senate and a house, as in Penn- 
sylvania. It meets twice a year. Then is 
my busy season. During the last session, 
which I addressed and before which I pre- 
sented my budget message, my days some- 
times would run from 6 a. m. until past 8 


p. m. 
Mr. Corbett says that the heat, contrary to 
the impression of many not familiar with the 


Island stronghold, is not oppressive. 


The temperature rarely gets above 92 and 
generally stays around 70, with an ocean 
breeze frequently lessening any possible dis- 
comfort. Covers are necessary for comfort 
at night. 

Mr. Corbett’s annual address before the 

Guam Legislature was a 22-page document 
which drew high praise from the Guaman- 
ians. 
It touched on all problems pertaining to 
the island. These dealt with public safety, 
medical services, agriculture, land manage- 
ment, commerce, education, public utilities, 
water resources, civil defense, labor and per- 
sonnel, and parks and monuments. 

Among the bills urged in Mr. Corbett's 
message were legislation dealing with in- 
surance, health and sanitation, taxation, and 
even a zoning map for Agana, where the 
Acting Governor resides. 


But it isn't all work and no play for the 
Pittsburgh lawyer and ex-judge who has 
transplanted his life and loyalties—at least 
for some years to come—to the Pacific. 

He and Mrs. Corbett have plunged pellmell 
into the island's social life as well. Big 
vessels from the Pacific, some of them huge, 
trim-lined warships, come with admirals and 
others to be feted and entertained. 

Liberation Day in Guam, Mr. Corbett 
finds, is a gala occasion. Marking the island's 
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liberation from Japanese rule, it gives the 
islanders a chance to vent their patriotic 
fervor. A sort of combination July 4 and 
Mardi Gras, it is featured by huge floats, 
costumed parades, music, and festivity. The 
Corbetts entered into the festival like natives 
and enjoyed themselves immensely. 

Most signs of Japanese occupation have 
been removed, Mr. Corbett says, But Pep- 
per, the family’s springer spaniel, finds un- 
told canine pleasure in sniffing about the 
abandoned Jap pillboxes and dugouts, rem- 
nants of which still remain. 

“It is odd how the problems and concerns 
of the Guam people have become my own.“ 
Mr. Corbett says. “Were I addressing the 
legislature of my own State here I would 
not be more deeply enwrapped in my pro- 
posals than I am in any suggestion or 0 
operation I may offer the citizens of Guam. 

Mrs. Corbett likewise finds ample work for 
both her agile hands and her equally agile 
mind. 

She has become one of Agana's “gray 
ladies, women who devote 100 hours to 
training for work in the hospital and then 
spend 2 days a week in actual service. There 
are two such institutions on the island, the 
164-bed general hospital and the tubercu- 
losis hospital. 

MRS. CORBETT BUSY, TOO 


Mrs, Corbett also serves on the board of 
advisers of the Guam Fine Arts Society, 
which includes Mrs. W. B. Ammon, wife of 
Admiral Ammon; Mrs. C. R. de La Cruz, J. 
Flores, and Guam Congressman C. . 
Taitano. The board, composed of leading 
citizens of the community, aims at bringing 
the best musical talent to Guam for concerts 
and performances. 

Mr. Corbett, whose nickname is Ted, 
served as judge of county court through 
1954 and 1955. He is 54 and is a graduate of 
both Cornell and the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and of the Pitt Law School. 

Although his post in the diplomatic family 
of the United States is new to him, Mr. 
Corbett has had ample training in a public 
career. He was deputy attorney general of 
Pennsylvania for 8 years and later served 2 
years as solicitor for the sheriff's office in 
Allegheny County and filled a similar post 
for 3 years under District Attorney Russell 
H. Adams. 

Mr. Corbett is held in such esteem by the 
Guamanians that last December he was 
chosen Friend of the Year there. 

The islanders also petitioned for Judge 
Corbett to become Governor at the time 
Governor Elvidge resigned. However, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower recently appointed Ric 
B. Lowe, of North Dakota, to the position, 
instead. 

Since that time Mr. Corbett has reverted 
to the status of secretary, acting as Gov- 
ernor also when Mr. Lowe is called away 
from the island for any reason. 

He has visited his Pittsburgh home but 
once—and then for only 10 da 
going to Guam. Mrs. Corbett has yet to re- 
turn here for a visit. 


No Time for Bungling in Gaza 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com-, 


mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by David Lawrence 


1957 


which appeared in the Washington Eve- 

ning Star of March 14, 1957: 

No Time ror BUNGLING IN Gaza—HaMMar- 
SKJOLD CRITICIZED For Not HALTING WITH- 
DRAWAL AFTER SABOTAGE ATTACK 

(By David Lawrence) 

All the good the United Nations has done 
by interposing its mediating influence in the 
Middle East can be wiped out if the admin- 
istrative responsibilities of the Secretary 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, are bungled. 

The U. N. itself is a deliberative forum. 
It is not a supergovernment. It has no 
Mechanism of its own for enforcing peace 
except as it may order a military mission 
or a peace commission, empowered with cer- 
tain instructions, to take a specific action. 

Secretary General has been given no 
instructions to go beyond the resolutions 

Passed by the General Assembly. 

Yet Hammarskjold has entered into an 
agreement with Egyptian President Nasser 
Which upsets the whole mediation process 
Of the U. N. itself. There was no instruc- 
tlon to the Secretary General to agree to 
allow the Egyptian Government to send in 
& civilian or anyone else at this delicate mo- 
Ment to take care of civilian matters in 
the Gaza strip. The general assumption was 

t the difficult problem of bringing peace 

Within the Gaza strip would be handled cau- 
lusly, slowly, gradually, and with due re- 

Bard to the emotional reactions that could 

Come from both Egypt and Israel if a hasty 
ve were made. 

But at the same time that Ralph Bunche, 
an assistant to the Secretary General, was 
agreeing with Nasser that he could send a 
Civilian governor, an Egyptian, into the Gaza 
Strip, an act of war had just been committed 
against Israel through the cutting off of all 
Tail and telegraph communications between 

Gaza strip and Israeli territory. 

The moment this happened, it became in- 
Cumbent upon the U. N. Secretary General 

Stop all further moves and maintain the 
Military units of the United Nations emer- 
8ency force in complete control, with dts- 
Interested civilians taking charge until peace 
und tranquillity could be restored. 

First reports said unidentified bands did 
the sabotage, This is the same camouflage 
Which was used when the Suez Canal itself 
Was blocked by unidentified Egyptians. But 
the Communists, who are trying to make 
ha trouble in the Middle East, could easily 

ve been behind both these moves. 
thanus Moscow radio was quick to denounce 

e U. N. force for firing at the mob which 
ey threatening it in the Gaza strip and, 

de the Soviets and the Red Chinese both 
rene the device of volunteers, it is plausible 

Suppose that there is something of the 

Same kind astir in the Middle East. 

8 reports that regularly come out of 

te © through the press and radio seem to 

Mi Ve Communist inspiration and differ con- 

derably from what the Egyptian Govern- 

nt actually says in its communications to 

A è American Government and to U. N. or- 


t Now, Egypt did occupy the Gaza strip be- 
Ore the events of last summer and, under the 
terms of the 1949 armistice between Israel 
55 t, the right to reoccupy the Gaza 
phat is technically vested in the Cairo Gov- 
™Tment. But, knowing this, the U. N. Sec- 
Tetary / General's staff might better have 
Waited for a plan to be drawn up that would 
Prevent the outbreaks that have occurred. 
mu y when the rail and telegraph com- 
el nications with Israel were cut, it indicated 
early that this was no time to be handing 
Civil administration to the Egyptian 
Stren ent and that it was much more de- 
ble to set up a commission of civilians 
neutral nations before arranging for the 
er of authority or settlement of 

the issues involved. 
pie l's chief concern has not been to oc- 
Py the Gaza strip at all but to insure con- 
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ditions which would prevent the Gaza terri- 
tory from being used as a base for raiding 
operations hostile to Israel. The cutting of 
rail and telegraph communications was such 
an act, and it is necessary now for the U. N, 
to discover who was responsible for this sabo- 
tage. The only way to prevent more steps of 
this kind is to suspend any further arrange- 
ments with the Egyptian Government for 
the reoccupation of the Gaza strip until a 
constructive plan has been set up that gives 
some assurance of being obeyed on all sides, 
particularly by those unidentified bands rov- 
ing into Israeli territory from Egypt and the 
Gaza strip. 

The United States Government has pledged 
itself to see to it that the resolutions of the 
United Nations are carried out. These call 
for protection for Israeli ships in the Gulf 
of Aqaba, unmolested passage of Israeli ships 
through the Suez Canal and safeguards 
against recurrence of the raids that have 
been carried on by Egyptians against Israeli 
territory from the Gaza strip. 

The United States can insist that the U. N. 
take proper action but, if the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the U. N. considers it his\duty to ap- 
pease Nasser and turn over the Gaza strip to 
the Egyptians without regard to the acts of 
violence already committed or that may be 
set into motion in the future, many Ameri- 
cans will begin to lose confidence in the effi- 
cacy ot the U. N. to bring peace in the Middle 
East. The world may then find itself back 
again to a rule of force instead of reason. 
The U. N. Secretary General, who has a tough 
job on his hands, will not make things easier 
by ignoring the acts of sabotage already com- 
mitted by unidentified Egyptians. 


Budget Will Be Reduced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, the cry 
is being raised throughout my district 
and I am sure in other places that the 
Congress reduce the administration's 
enormous budget. 

In this connection, I insert in the REC- 
orD an excellent editorial on the subject 
which was published in the Ocala Star- 
Banner, Ocala, Fla., on March 11, 1957: 

Bupcer WILL Be REDUCED 

There seems to be little reason to doubt 
that the Federal spending budget of $71,800,- 
000,000 submitted to Congress by President 
Eisenhower will be reduced by some substan- 
tial amount, 

The administration’s budget has drawn 
sharp criticism from both Republicans and 
Democrats. Shortly after it was introduced 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey made 
a statement to the effect if. some of the 
spending authorized wasn’t curtailed, this 
country would be in for an era of inflation 
that would make everybody’s hair curl. Mr, 
Humphrey called for reductions in the 
budget but didn't indicate what items should 
be cut. 

Senator Brno, of Virginia, one of the 
strongest economy advocates in Congress, in 
a Senate speech called the President's spend- 
ing estimate a “luxury budget” and declared 
that if the budget isn't slashed at this ses- 
sion of Congress it may be our last chance 
to reduce entrenched spending.” 

There were two developments last week 
that indicate budget slashes are in the of- 
fing. The President at midweek stated he 
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has ordered a governmentwide effort to re- 
duce the budget by a “slow-up” in projects 
and programs not immediately essential to 
the national welfare. 

The President said the Government should 
cut its spending “to the ultimate of its 
ability” to lessen inflationary pressures 
causing a new round of price increases. That 
is about the position taken weeks ago by 
Secretary Humphrey. 

At the weekend the House Appropriations 
Committee, by a vote of 22-12, adopted a res- 
olution asking the President’s guidance in 
cutting his peacetime record budget. The 
resolution was adopted along party lines with 
Republicans voting against it. 

Republicans explained their vote by stat- 
ing that with the budget now in the hands 
of the committee, the resolution was a buck 
passing move, or an attempt to duck re- 
sponsibility. 

It does not appear that the GOP spokes- 
men are on sound ground in that position, 
Reference need only be made to the Presi- 
dent's statement later in the week, when 
he called on Government agencies to slow 
up in programs not immediately essential, 
In his statement the President said: 

“We don't have to pursue them (Govern- 
ment services and programs) in the same 
speed at a time like this when everybody is 
contesting for dollars.” 

Congress, of course, can and should reduce 
the budget, but to do so without asking the 
President for guidance would be unwise and 
bring about repercussions. 

The President, no doubt, within a short 
time will have responses from the different 
departments on his request to slow down 
spending, here and there. When he has re- 
ceived those- he can and should 
communicate with the House Appropriations 
Committee and that group would have the 
information asked for in the unusual resolu- 
tion passed last week. 

It should be noted that the House resolu- 
tion set no deadline for the President to 
“indicate” if and where cuts may be made. 
Nor did it spell out what it might consider 
“substantial” reductions. 

It may be as some members of the House 
committee have suggested, adoption of the 
resolution could culminate with Congress 
formally urging the President to submit an 
entirely new budget. That may turn out to 
be the wise course after Mr. Eisenhower has 
received reports from the various agencies 
which cannot but carry out his instructions 
to slow up on projects and programs not 
essential to the national welfare. 

What is taking place in Washington gives 
strength to the thought that the budget will 
be reduced, either voluntarily by the Presi- 
dent or arbitrarily by the Congress. It also 
appears that the administration could save 
face by indicating where reductions can and 
should be made, 


Reasons and Meaning of the Law on Price 
Discrimination and H. R. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from a small manufac- 
turer which asks an elementary question 
about the law on price discrimination, 
This is not the question of a lawyer. 
Nor is it the question of a big business 
executive, or even a small-business man 
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who is informed about this law. It is 
simply the question of a very busy ex- 
ecutive of a small company, who has 
heard that there is a law of some kind, 
somewhere, which may forbid the manu- 
facturer to sell to one account at a price 
different from that made to another ac- 
count—and he asks what the law is. 

I have given him a simple answer—not 
in legal terms, but in everyday, layman's 
language. It occurs to me that there 
may be others who would like a brief and 
simple description of the law, and what 
its purpose is. The purpose is, of course, 
largely defeated by the so-called good 
faith loophole in the law. So in my 
answer to this small-business man, I 
have also explained briefly what H. R. 11 
would do. These are matters which are 
of vital concern to several million small- 
business people, so I am offering for the 
record the letter to me, as well as my 
reply, both of which follow: 

Josrrn A. Sumer CO., 
Dallas, Ter. 
Mr. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Patman: I understand 
that laws are designed, that is, certain laws 
are designed to prevent a manufacturer or 
distributor from selling to one account at a 
price different from that made to another 
account, all other matters such as quantity, 
etc., being equal. 

Mr. Parman, would you advise me as to the 
law itself, what it actually states and how 
action can be taken under it to prevent price 
discrimination. I would be very grateful for 
your help. 

Courteously yours, 
JOSEPH A. SHIRLEY. 


— 


Way We NEED A Law ON Price DISCRIMINATION 


1. Big manufacturers, or big sellers can 
destroy their smaller competitors even 
though their unit cost may be greater than 
that of the smaller competitors. As you 
may remember, the old Standard Oll Co. 
which was subdivided under the Sherman 
Act in 1912, had acquired better than a 90- 
percent monopoly of refined products. 
Standard got a substantial size advantage 
over its competitors (by merger), and there - 
after cut prices in one market at a time 
until its smaller competitors were driven 
out. 

2. Where sellers are discriminating in their 
prices, it is almost invariably the case that 
the big buyers receive an unearned advan- 
tage by which they destroy or squeeze out 
smaller competing buyers. 

THE LAW IN GENERAL 

The law on this subject is contained in 
section 2 of the Clayton Antitrust Act of 
1914, as amended by the Robinson-Patman 
Act of 1936. In general, the law says that 
a seller must not discriminate in his prices 
if the effect is to cause a substantial injury, 
or a lessening of competition, or a tendency 
to create a monopoly. There are clear and 
complete exemptions for price differences 
which are justified by differences in cost of 
manufacture, sale, or delivery. And there is 
a complete and clear exemption for price 
changes made from time to time, so long as 
these price changes are not cloaks intended 
to conceal discriminations made in favor of 
particular buyers. 

THE LOOPHOLE IN THE LAW 


In section 2 (b) of the Act there is also 
a so-called “good faith” exemption which 
was intended, when we designed the law, 
as a procedural matter which would help 
assure that in a case brought by the Gov- 
ernment, the Government would proceed 
against the firm really responsible for a dis- 
criminatory practice, In the Standard Oil 
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(Indiana) case in 1951 however, the Supreme 
Court ruled that a seller is completely justi- 
fied in discriminating in prices among his 
customers where the-discrimination in favor 
of certain customers is made to meet the 
price of a competitor, irrespective of the 
effect on competition. An example of what 
this means, or as it is taken to mean, is 
that a major oil company may cut prices to 
a retail gasoline dealer across the street from 
an off-brand dealer without, at the same 
time, reducing prices to another of its deal- 
ers just a block down the street, even though 
the discrimination puts the second dealer 
out of business. The practical effect of such 
pricing is, of course, that the off-brand dealer 
is also put out of business—by the sheer 
weight of the major company’s superior 
marketing power—as is the oil jobber who 
supplies that station, and as is the small 
refiner who supplies that oll jobber. 
H, R. 11 WOULD PLUG THE LOOPHOLE 


At the present time Congress is consider- 
ing a bill which will overturn, in part, the 
Supreme Court's decision in the Standard Oil 
(Indiana) case. This is H. R. 11, intro- 
duced in the House by me, and S. 11, intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator KEFAUVER, 
This bill simply says that if the effect of the 
seller's discrimination may be, in the lan- 
guoge of the bill, “substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly”, 
then the discrimination is illegal. In this 
event the Government may institute legal 
proceedings and if the effect of the discrimi- 
nation is proved, it then has the power to 
issue a cease and desist order. Similarly, an 
individual or business firm may bring a pri- 
vate suit in a Federal court, and if he proves 
his case, he may collect threefold the dam- 
ages which he proves he has suffered as a 
result of the discrimination. 

I have tried to explain this in every day 
terms, rather than in legal language, as I 
thought this would simplify matters. I hope 
these remarks will be helpful to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 


* 


Solution to Mine Cave Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following recent edi- 
torial from the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader Evening News on two major 
problems confronting the anthracite coal 
region—subsidences and strip mining: 

SOLUTION TO MINE CAVE PROBLEM 

It is heartening to note progress in the 
solution of two major problems confronting 
the anthracité region—subsidences and strip 
mining. While separate moves are under 
way to solve them, obviously they are related. 
But it is just as well not to confuse the 
situation by tackling them together. They 
are of sufficient importance to justify sepa- 
rate handling in the interest of efficiency and 
results, 

It should not be too difficult to work out 
a solution to the problem of strip mining to 
the satisfaction of all concerned, for the 
course is pretty well charted. But the threat 
of mine caves is far more complicated because 
of the factors involved. 

For more than a quarter century, mine 
caves have been a major issue in this com- 
munity, among others, They have been with 
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us for a much longer time, but they have 
been demanding increasing attention during 
the past three decades. In every coal town, 
there is presently cause for concern about 
the future, so a showdown is at hand. Ac- 
tion cannot be postponed. 

There is no easy way out of the dilemma, 
no shortcut, no cure-all. It has to be done 
the hard way—by direct approach, positive 
measures, and possibly sacrifice. No vague 
promises or wishful thinking will be a sub- 
stitute for action. 

Local municipalities and the industry, left 
to their own devices, have not the resources 
to meet the challenges. Both are in a posi- 
tion to make substantial contributions and 
their cooperation is absolutely essential, but 
the backing of the Federal and State govern- 
ments must be forthcoming in financing thé 
program and in the realm of prevention. It 
takes money to flush mines and to repair 
damaged surface property. The proposed 
tax on tonnage and some form of insurance 
are logical steps. 

More than that, future mining must be 
done with assurance surface supports will 
be maintained. It would be foolish to cor- 
rect abuses of the past while creating new 
hazards for the future. Regulations will 
have to be spelled out, so nothing will be 
left to chance, especially in operations that 
are leased by major producers to smaller out- 
fits. 

The job is one that can be done if all 
parties will work together unselfishly in the 
public interest. 


Commemoration of Hungarian 
Independence Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, during the special order of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BENT- 
LEY], both the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. McCormack] and the dis- 
tinguished minority leader took part in 
the commemoration of Hungary’s Inde- 
pendence Day. I wish to join them in 
paying tribute to the long and distin- 
guished record in fighting for liberty 
and independence. 

One hundred and nine years ago in 
Hungary a revolt against the Hapsburg 
dictatorship was led by the patriot Kos- 
suth. It was crushed by Russian force. 
In November of last year, another revolt 
was ruthlessly suppressed by the same 
enemy. 

Already, 25,000 Hungarians have lost 
their lives in a transcendentally gallant 
but fruitless effort to achieve freedom. 
Already another 200,000 have been forced 
to flee their hearths and homes, with only 
the clothes on their backs, in a desperate 
effort to escape. 

We cannot but be abashed, we in the 
free world, at the helplessness with 
which we have had to witness this exam- 
ple of bravery and devotion. Neverthe- 
less, we humbly associate ourselves with 
the Hungarian freedom fighters today in 
their hope for eventual liberation. They 
have shown that they can make history 
repeat itself, and will continue to make 
history repeat itself, again and again, in 
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revolution after revolution, until what 
they have fought for has been won. 

In conclusion, I want to bring the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the response 
of the United States to the challenge of 
the Hungarian freedom fighters. We 
have, commendably, given asylum to the 
Hungarian refugees despite our discrimi- 
natory immigration policy, and we have 
siven bread and bandages, However, is 
that enough? 

Should we not take more effective 
action for the people who have remained 
in Hungary? The silence of the United 
Nations, concurred in by the United 
States delegation, stands in stark con- 
trast to the threatening of sanctions 
against the State of Israel. The Soviet 
armed intervention, coupled with the 
Mass arrests of the puppet Kadar regime, 
is in direct defiance of 10 U. N. resolu- 

ons. We must appeal to the conscience 
of the world in this matter. I believe we 

Ould continue to press for an investiga- 

n by the United Nations of the events 

Hungary, so that the spotlight of world 
Public opinion might be turned on that 
brave, little country. I look forward to 

day when a free Hungary, in a free, 
Undivided Europe, will take its place in 
the family of nations. 


When Congress Stood for No Nonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


b Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Y unanimous consent, I am extending 
— remarks to include an article from 
e editorial page of the Chicago Trib- 
Whe of March 3, 1957, as follows: 
ou United States Treasury says it is none 
Jour business what organizations request 
nonsaemprion on the ground that they are 
10 Political and not for profit. You can ask 
T the information but the Treasury won't 
tare it to you or to anyone else who may be 
‘Tested in this aspect of Government. 
This we learn from an indignant report 
— © a few days ago by the House Commit- 
on Government Operations, headed by 
5 Presentative Dawson, of Chicago. The 
8 Was based upon the researches of the 
beommittee on Government Information 
uaded by Representative Moss, of Cali- 


Well, it wasn't always so. In the February 


umber of that spirited magazine, American 
and ate, vou can read of the Amistad case 


that there was a time when Con- 

gress for no nonsense about the sup- 

Posed Tight of the executive departments of 

trom tee to conceal the public's business 
Th the public and its representatives. 

it © Amistad was a Spanish ship. In 1839 

Beer's Carrying 40-odd slaves who had just 


The 


8 525 cruelty managed to get possession of 
Ship and tried to sail it back to Africa 
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but after many weeks found themselves in 
Long Island sound. They got back to Africa 
eventually, but it took a long time and, 
except for congressional insistence on the 
people's right to know, they would have been 
returned to Cuba and slavery. 

The first thing that happened to them was 
that they were locked up. President Van 
Buren and his attorney general were deter- 
mined to hand them over to the Spanish 
Ambassador for return to Cuba. This deeply 
offended the sentiments of abolitionists in 
Connecticut and elsewhere, and a defense 
fund was quickly raised. There was a trial 
in the New Haven Federal court in which the 
United States attorney represented the slave 
owners, 

To nearly everybody's considerable aston- 
ishment, the judge, another Van Buren ap- 
pointee, decided in favor of the slaves. The 
Government gave immediate notice of ap- 
peal, and it Is at this point that John Quincy 
Adams enters the story. 

He had been President of the United States 
from 1825 to 1829 and, afte? being denied 
reelection, became a Member of the House. 
He got Congress to adopt a resolutior calling 
for all the official correspondence bearing on 
the Amistad matter. That is exactly the 
kind of thing that recent administrations, 
including President Eisenhower's, have de- 
clared to be a frightful invasion of the 
Executive department's right to secrecy. 

What Mr. Adams wanted included letters 
that parsed between Secretary of State For- 
syth and the United States attorney in Con- 
necticut. One of Mr. Forsyth’s notes proved 
to be a “lulu.” It was written while the judge 
had the case under consideration, it was 
marked “confidential,” and it revealed Presi- 
dent Van Buren's intention to deprive the 
Negroes of an appeal if, as was expected, the 
decision ran against them. 

The President had ordered the Navy brig, 
Grampus, to New Haven, where the trial was 
held. Secretary Forsyth's letter instructed 
the United States attorney to hustle the 
slaves aboard the ship as soon as a decision 
against them should be announced and be- 
fore their counse] could move for an appeal. 
The Grampus was then to set sail at once for 
Cuba. 

“The order of the President is to be carried 
into execution,” Mr. Forsyth wrote, “unless 
an appeal shall actually have been inter- 
posed. You are not to take it for granted 
that it will be interposed. And if, on the 
contrary, the decision of the court is differ- 
ent, you are to take out an appeal .“ 

Adams was one of the lawyers for the 
Negroes when the Supreme Court heard the 
Government's appeal. He spoke for 414 
hours and there is reason to believe that his 
scornful reading of the Forsyth letter went 
far to win the victory. 

The Amistad Negroes were set free by the 
Supreme Court on March 9, 1841, which is 
to say almost exactly 116 years closer to the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States than we stand today. We think it 
is fair to assume that at that time the Con- 
gress and former President Adams had a 
clearer idea of what the Founding Fathers 
intended to grant the executive departments 
by way of privacy in public matters than 
our latter-day Presidents have. Surely it is 
significant that President Van Buren and 
Secretary Forsyth did not resist the order 
of Congress on the plea of executive privi- 
lege. They came across, meek as lambs, with 
documents they had marked “confidential,” 
as bearing on the foreign relations of the 
United States, even though the papers were 
utterly damning to them and their cause. 

In consequence, justice was done. We can 
only guess how often injustice has been done 
in consequence of executive secrecy as it is 
now practiced. 
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The Federal-Aid Highway Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with the privilege granted me, I 
want to put on record a letter of March 
13, 1957 received from my neighbor, Mr. 
Charles E. Pugh, manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Federation, Harrisburg, 
Pa. It indicates just how the officials 
and members of the federation feel about 
the President's highway program. The 
federation is a most worthy organiza- 
tion, covering the entire State of Penn- 
Sylvania, and is particularly active in 
our Harrisburg community. 

Mr. Pugh’s letter is as follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR FEDERATION, 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 13, 1957. 
Hon, WALTER MANN MUMMA, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: There has been 
much publicity on the Federal expanded 
highway program. Just last week the presi- 
dent of our AAA organization here in Penn- 
sylvania, who, incidentally, is chairman of 
the American Automobile Association's com- 
mittee on highways, concluded some very 
interesting remarks. In the final paragraph 
he said: 

“And now, speaking for all of the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Federation, for our 564,000 
members, and for myself, as president, our 
sincere thanks to the 84th Congress for their 
vision, their action in giving to our State of 
Pennsylvania, to the United States of Amer- 
ica, this great gift, this one more freedom 
for all.” 

1 got to thinking about these remarks and 

to my knowledge it is the first time that I 
can recall anyone congratulating the Presi- 
dent and the 84th Congress for thelr vision 
and this great gift to the American public. 
I don’t know what you think about it, but I 
am enclosing a resumé of the remarks of Mr. 
John S. Giles, president of the Pennsylvania 
Motor Federation, and I am ‘wondering if 
they could be read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn, perhaps by you or some member of 
the committee which proposed this legisla- 
tion. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you for your many past courtesies. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. E. Pucu, Manager. 


The remarks of President John S. 
Giles, which Mr. Pugh refers to, are as 
follows: 

The Congress of the United States in 1956 
enacted highway legislation, which, in my 
opinion, is one of the most important legis- 
lative acts in many, many decades. 

Why? Because it provides for an overall 
interstate highway construction program, 
which, over a period of years will generate 
for the use of the American motorist a high- 
way system in excess of 40,000 miles. 

Highways of today are of supreme impor- 
tance in the minds of all American citizens. 

Yes, highways are a prime factor, a vital 
necessity to our American way of life and to 
our continuing growth. 

Each year brings thousands upon thou- 
sands of new cars, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of new drivers more than the year be- 
fore. 
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Thus, the expansive use of highways con- 
tinues to grow and grow. 

Millions of Americans drive to and from 
their jobs, more of them this year than last, 
more next year than this. 

Then, too, we have a shorter workweek, 
more hours to drive the roads for pleasure, 
a swim, a visit, a shopping trip. 

And longer vacations now for lucky 
Americans. 

Longer trips by car to faraway places, 
Alaska, Mexico, California, Maine. Yes, we 
in the automobile clubs know that people 
with cars are going places, traveling all over 
their country, getting to know each other 
pretty well. 

They want to see for themselves what 
makes this Nation of ours click. 

How is this possible? Our highways, of 
course. Yes, right now on the roads of to- 
day—millions of us are traveling constantly. 

But as these great new broad highways are 
built, more and more of us will travel—and 
travel faster with safety. We'll da things, 
we'll see things we've only dreamed about. 
A new and wonderful future lies ahead on 
the magnificent, new highways of these 
United States. 

I am interested, too, deeply interested, in 
the actual quality of these roads of to- 
morrow. And, because they are your roads, 
you, too, must be concerned. They should 
first of all be safe—safe with safety built 
into them; they must be highly resistant to 
skidding and slipping in bad weather. They 
must reflect light at night, and they must 
be roads that are beautiful, and they must 
be roads that are clean. 

Secondly, because you and I are going to 
pay for these roads, they must be roads with 
long service life that will stand up under 
the heaviest type of traffic, and yet will 
require low maintenance and low cost re- 
pairs. We have in Pennsylvania many high- 
ways of this type, which have served the 
State well and with economy. 

And now, speaking for all of the Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Federation, for our 564,000 
members, and for myself, as president, our 
sincere thanks to the 84th Congress for their 
vision, their action in giving to our State of 
Pennsylvania, to the United States of Amer- 
ica, this great gift, this one more freedom for 
all, 


Evaporation Control in Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, water is 
the one ingredient indispensable to the 
Nation’s future. For the last few years, 
we have been increasingly aware of the 
growing need to conserve our water sup- 
plies. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an editorial from 
last Sunday’s Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, which conveys welcome news of 
progress in this important direction: 

EVAPORATION CONTROL IN SOUTHWEST 

The greatest thief of water in Texas 18 
evaporation, Every year billions of gallons 
of the State's precious surface water supply 
simply vanishes into the air. In Fort Worth 
the loss by evaporation is almost the equiva- 
lent of the amount taken from the water 
supply lakes for use. In a year, evaporation 
will lower the level of a body of water across 
the western stretches of the State, until it 
reaches 120 inches annually at El Paso. 
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Obviously, the saving of this water is sec- 
ond only in importance to catching a new 
supply. If means could be found to prevent 
or even retard evaporation, it would add sub- 
stantially to the volume of water available 
for municipalities, industry, irrigation, and 
livestock. It would also mean a saving in 
money to cities and other water users who 
find it necessary to add to their surface water 
supplies. 

There are indications that such an agent 
may be near at hand. For 18 months experi- 
ments have been carried on with a wax-like 
substance—hexadecanol—which shows great 
promise. At least on small bodies of water, 
the protective film spread by the use of this 
chemical has been found to retard evapora- 
tion by 30 to 40 percent. The first large-scale 
use of this chemical covering will be made 
this summer at Lake Hefner, one of the ma- 
jor sources of Oklahoma City’s water supply. 

Independent experiment to determine the 
effectiveness and practicability of this evap- 
oration-controlling substance are in progress 
in Texas under guidance of the Southwest 
Water Evaporation Research Council, of 
which Fort Worth's water superintendent, 
Uel Stephens, is an official. The results have 
been hopeful but not yet conclusive. Certain 
problems remain, such as the cheapest and 
most feasible means of applying and main- 
taining the film, safety of the use of com- 
mercial grades of the chemical, and means 
of protecting it against destruction by micro- 
organisms in lakes. 

So far the work has been privately 
financed, but a bill now is before the legisla- 
ture to appropriate $89,000 to pursue the re- 
search. In view of the promising results so 
far and the immense importance of the proj- 
ect, the amount sought is infinitesimal in 
comparison to the potential benefits. And 
in view of the fact that nearly all the people 
of Texas would benefit from successful de- 
velopment of this water-saving technique, it 
seems properly an expense for the State to 
assume, 


Lack of Executive Leadership on Budget 
Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal of 
March 11, entitled President Shows No 
Leadership on Budget Cut—Congress 
Must.” 

This is a very timely and to-the-point 
editorial. It points to three related fac- 
tors. In the first place, it asserts that 
the people of the United States dre dis- 
turbed about the high level of Govern- 
ment spending and taxation. Secondly, 
it points out that our present Chief 
Executive is apparently willing to sub- 
mit ever bigger budgets to Congress as 
long as there is a demand for increased 
Federal services and aids. 

And, thirdly, the editorial concludes 
that it is up to Congress to curtail and 
reduce Federal spending. 

Contrary to the President’s promises, 
the Federal budgets have continued to 
increase during the past 4 years. The 
new budget, presently before us, is the 
highest one in our peacetime history, 
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What is even more alarming is the fact 
that nonmilitary expenditures have gone 
up 50 percent under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration—from approximately $20 
billion in 1953-54 to about $31 billion in 
the new budget. 

This shows us very clearly that we can- 
not hope for Executive leadership in the 
field of curtailing Government spending. 
On the contrary, judging by past rec- 
ord, one would have to conclude that, 
if we give the Executive a free hand, 
spending and taxes will continue to rise. 

These developments are certainly 4 
far cry from the Republican promises 
made during the election campaigns— 
and from the pledges given by the Presi- 
dent himself. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that this 
House will exercise public will by cur- 
tailing Government spending and taxes. 
I, for one, will continue to work to that 
end. 

The editorial follows: 

PRESIDENT SHOWS No LEADERSHIP ON BUDGET 
CuT—Concress Must 

For all that it exhibits a lack of consistent 
Executive leadership, the President's an- 
nouncement of a study to determine whether 
administration spending can’t be slo 
down is to be welcomed. 

For one thing it represents a shift in Mr. 
Eisenhower's thinking. Back in January, in 
defending his $71.8 billion budget, he said, 
“As long as the American people demand 
and, in my opinion, deserve the kind of serv- 
ices this budget provides, we have got to 
spend this kind of money.” 

Since then it has become abundantly clear 
that the American people do not want this 
biggest peacetime budget in history. Par- 
ticularly they do not want to pay the kind 
of taxes needed to support it. 

Indignant mail has so impressed Congress- 
men that correspondent Martin Hayden, 
whose dispatches appear frequently in the 
Journal, observes: The economy mood of a 
frightened Congress is apparent to every 
reporter walking Capitol corridors.” 

Now, frightened Congressmen may be 
spurred to action, but without sound counsel 
from the executive branch theirs may not be 
wise action. Already one meat-ax solution 
has been proposed—to set a ceiling on spend- 
ing, then let the executive department deter- 
mine how the Government should live within 
that income. 

Yet, except for a general invitation to Con- 
gress to cut the budget, neither Mr. Eisen- 
hower, budget boss Brundage, nor Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey has been explicit 
or helpful, 

One new proposal to cut the budget has 
now come from the Council of State Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Its recommendations, 
carried out, would reduce spending by $4.5 
billion without touching military defense 
items. Some proposals are unrealistic—such 
as slashing Federal employment from 
2,400,000 to 2 million persons—but others 
merely propose scaling 1958 expenditures to 
those of 1956, 

In that connection, it is worth noting that 
of the almost $7 billion increase since the 
1956 budget, only $3 billion is for national 
defense. The other $4 billion has been dis- 
tributed over almost every department and 
program, 

Certainly, it is not unrealistic to believe 
that a great number of these items can be 
eliminated. 

If the administration's new study discloses 
some of these unjustified sums, it will be 
worthwhile—even though it is scarcely an 
orderly step in the process of budget making- 
And if Congress can then find further legiti- 
mate places to cut, the protesting public 
be, gratified if not wholly mollified. 
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Urge Use of State and Local Segregation 
Laws in Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
Pitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, this morning I presented to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. 
H. V. Higley, a petition letter signed by 
56 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. This letter urged that local and 
State laws relating to segregation be 
applied to the operation of the hospitals. 

mpanying me at that time were 

Ohgressman JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, of 
Mississippi; Congressman GEORGE M. 
Grant, of Alabama; and Congressman 
James C. Davis, of Georgia. The petition 
letter is the outgrowth of racial incidents 

volving veterans in the hospitals 

ughout the country and their treat- 
ment in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
Ditals particularly in the South. 

This petition letter was signed by rep- 
resentatives of the House of Representa- 
tives from the States of Louisiana, Mis- 
Sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, North and 

th Carolina, and Virginia. No effort 
Was made to obtain signatures from 
States like Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Texas, and no all-out effort was made to 
obtain the signatures of everyone in the 
Congress who possesses this same view- 
Point. On the contrary, the signatures 
just kept coming and we held the list 
open for them. 

The delegation spent about 45 minutes 
Mr. Higley, of the Veterans’ Ad- 
tration, discussing the problem and 

t the use of State laws to eliminate 
tiction and promote harmony in the 
Operation of the hospitals in the South. 
the end of this time, we were assured 
ator Higley that the entire 

Matter would be taken under careful 

Visement by him and his Admin- 
istration, 
ti I am presenting the copy of the peti- 

on letter, together with the names of 
1 € Congressmen who signed this letter, 

or publication in the RECORD. 

The letter and signers follow: 

Hon. H. v. HIGLEY, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

{DEAR Sm: Veterans’ Administration hos- 
Pitals were authorized by Congress for the 
— of taking care of the sick and the 
unded veterans who need hospital treat- 
one Nowhere in the law authorizing these 
‘tutions do we find any reference to the 
Of these agencies to put over racial or 
ha Teforms. Since September 1953, VA 
ain Pitals throughout the Nation have been 
— often in violation of State and 


tion to apply. 

aa the interest then of restoring the em- 

are cy and the morale to these hospitals, we 
Calling upon you to authorize immedi- 
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ately the applications of State and local laws 
to these institutions. We want both white 
and Negro veterans to receive the best treat - 
ment which VA hospitals can give; but we 
want these races segregated and hospitals 
run with the benefit of local laws covering 
segregation. Operated in this manner, they 
will have the support of both colored and 
white veterans. 
Yours truly, 

Mississippi: WILLIAM M. COLMER, ARTHUR 
WınstEAD, JaMre L. WHITTEN, THOMAS G. 
ABERNETHY, FRANK SMITH, JOHN BELL 
WiıLLiams, Members of Congress, 

North Carolina: A. PAUL KITCHIN, RALPH 
J. SCOTT, ALTON LENNON, HERBERT C. BONNER, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN, HUGH Q. ALEXANDER, GEORGE 
A. SHurorp, GRAHAM A. BARDEN, Basm L. 
WHITENER, Members of Congress. 

Alabama: FRANK W. BOYKIN, GEORGE M. 
GRANT, GEORGE W. ANDREWS, ALBERT RAINS, 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Jr., CARL ELLIOTT, KEN- 
NETH A. ROBERTS, ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, Jr., 
Rosert E, Jones, Jr., Members of Congress. 

Louisiana: Overton BROOKS, OTTO E. Pass- 
MAN, E. E. WILLIS, GEORGE S. Lone, HALE 
Boccs, F. EDWARD Hisert, JAMES H. MORRISON, 
T. ASHTON THOMPSON, Members of Congress. 

Virginia: RicHarp H. Porr, Burr P. HARRI- 
SON, EDWARD J. ROBESON, Jr., J. VAUGHAN 
GARY, JOEL T. BROYHILL, HOWARD W, SMITH, 
Wium M. Tuck, WATKINS M. ÁBBITT, Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Georgia: Prince H. Preston, Joun L. 
PILCHER, E. L. Forrester, JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 
JAMES C. Davis, HENDERSON LANHAM, Ints F. 
Buircn, Cant Vinson, PAUL Brown, PHIL M. 
Lanprum, Members of Congress. 

South Carolina: JOHN L. McMILLAN, L. 
MENDEL Rivers, JOHN J. RILEY, W. J. BRYAN 
DORN, ROBERT T. ASHMORE, ROBERT W. HEMP- 
HILL, Members of Congress. 


History of Effort To Outlaw Monopolistic 
Trade Practices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a reprint of an article which 
reviews the history of the efforts which 
have been made, in this country, to 
enact antitrust laws against monopolistic 
practices, so that we may have free and 
open competition and markets where the 
independent businessman can partici- 
pate. This article, which I commend to 
the Members’ attention, was written by 
Mr. John A. Touhey, executive secretary 
of the Southern California Service Sta- 
tion Association. It deals particularly 
with legislative efforts to create checks 
against big business abusing its power 
through discriminatory selling practices; 
and it brings up to date this history, 
pointing out how a serious loophole came 
to be placed in the antitrust laws. It 
also explains why big business firms 
those firms at the top of the pyramid in 
their respective industries—strongly op- 
pose any effective antitrust law to deal 
with price discrimination. The simple 
fact is that license to discriminate in 
prices makes the competition soft for the 
big firms; and any curb on discrimina- 
tory practices tends to make the compe- 
tition more vigorous, since more com- 
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petitors can effectively compete; but it 
also tends to make the competition much 
harder for the big corporations, because 
it tends to remove from the competitive 
contest the artificial advantages of big- 
ness, Mr. Touhey’s article, which ap- 
peared in the Automotive Dealer News 
for November 26, 1956, is as follows: 

PRICE DISCRIMINATION DECLARED Basic EVIL IN 
STATION InpustrRY—SCSSA Boarp AN- 
NOUNCES INTENT To CONTINUE FIGHT FOR 
PASSAGE OF EQUALITY or OPPORTUNITY BILL 

(By John A. Touhey) 

In 1903, President Theodore Roosevelt rec- 
ommended that “a Bureau of Corporations 
be established in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor" for the specific purpose 
of investigating combinations in restraint 
of trade and to publicize the result in the 
discretion of the President. In carrying out 
that policy, the Bureau collected evidence 
that led to the outlawing of railroad rebates 
as a factor in creating and maintaining com- 
binations in restraint of trade and evidence 
that made possible the dissolution suits 
against Standard Oil, American Tobacco, 
United States Steel, and International Har- 
vester combinations. 

As far back as 1887 when the Interstate 
Commerce Act was passed, there has been a 
continued battle against discriminatory pric- 
ing practices of manufacturers and refiners; 
yet, that battle continues today because of 
decisions by the United States Supreme 
Court that stated, “it is not a violation of 
our antimonopoly laws for one to discrimi- 
nate in price with the result of destroying 
competition if the act of the discrimination 
18 in good faith in meeting the price of an- 
other.” This particular decision rendered by 
our United States Supreme Court applied to 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana v. Fed - 
eral Trade Commission suit. 

Perhaps we should delve into history to 
find out why gasoline retailers need to elim- 
inate the above loophole that has been 
found in the Robinson-Patman Act. 

FTC CREATED 


In the year 1914, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was created for the specific reason 
to “eliminate unfair methods of competition 
in commerce.” During the same year, Con- 
gress passed the Clayton Antitrust Act 
“against the practices of lessening competi- 
tion and restraining trade by specific acts, 
namely, discriminations in price, use of ex- 
clusive dealing and tie-in contracts, elimina- 
tion of competitors through unlawful ac- 
quisitions or mergers, and the use of inter- 
locking directorates by competing corpora- 
tions.” 

Primary authority to enforce the Clayton 

Antitrust Act, prescribing the several in- 
hibited trade practices, was vested in the 
Federal Trade Commission, with certain con- 
current authority conferred upon the De- 
partment of Justice. In 1915 the chief 
functions of the Bureau of Corporations was 
taken over by the Commission. 

In 1936 Congress amended section 2 of the 
Clayton Act by enacting the Robinson-Pat- 
man Antidiscriminatory Act. By its provi- 
sions, Congress made unlawful the practice 
of price discriminations where the effect may 
be substantially to lessen competition, tend 
to create a monopoly, or to injure, destroy, 
or prevent competition. It also cataloged as 
unfair and Illegal certain types of brokerages 
and commissions, and, under certain circum- 
stances, advertising and promotional allow- 
ances and services and facilities when dis- 
criminatory. 

OTHER LAWS 

There have been other laws passed since 
the above dates that are used as a guide by 
the Federal Trade Commission, but the basic 
argument between gasoline retailers and 
their suppliers is the good faith—meeting 
competition defense that has been estab- 
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lished under the loophole found in the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act. 

All major suppliers, I believe, use some 
form of subsidy, rebate, or special allowance, 
under the guise of good faith—meeting com- 
petition to discriminate in wholesale prices 
to their dealers, to foster, promote, and en- 
courage gasoline price wars. Because the 
United States Supreme Court ruled in favor 
of the oil companies, it has given the sup- 
pliers the chance to establish a method of 
control over the retail price of gasoline. 

The argument of gasoline retailers in their 
effort to eliminate price discriminations al- 
together is going to have to be sharp to defeat 
the proponents of discriminatory pricing 
tactics. 

The self-styled champions of the com- 
petitive and free-enterprise system scoff at 
the idea of halting price discrimination. 
These self-styled champions argue that “it 
does not matter if competition is destroyed 
80 long as it is done in good faith.” These 
same individuals say that nondiscriminatory 
pricing practices would create soft competi- 
tion and that competition involving price 
discrimination is hard competition. 

r CLEAN MARKET GOAL 

The membership of SCSSA is of the opin- 
Jon that dealer aid, subsidies, rebates, and 
special allowances should be eliminated if 
we are to have a clean and legitimate market. 

“Soft competition,” as it is referred to by 
our most capable opponents, is created by 
them for the simple reason they have con- 
vinced the majority of gasoline retailers that 
they are in competition with the dealer 
across the street and not the dealer of their 
same brand. 

It is our contention that after the supplier 
sells a dealer gasoline at wholesale, he has 
no right whatsoever to stipulate a selling 
price, nor has he the right to give a lower 
price to his customer to meet a dealer's price 
of another brand. Suppliers are in competi- 
tion with each other at the wholesale level 
and that is the only time that one refiner is 
in competition with another refiner as far 
as the retaller is concerned. 

When large sellers are not permitted to 
discriminate in price between purchasers lo- 
cated in different communities, with the 
effect of smothering a small seller operating 
in only one of them, or when they are not 
permitted to discriminate between large and 
small buyers competing in the same com- 
munity, the “hardest kind of competition 
will result.” 

SOFT COMPETITION 


This is the kind of competition which 
places upon sellers the necessity of lowering 
prices generally in order to sell at all. When 
the supplier is able to discriminate in price, 
it creates the softest type of competition, 


but, when he is forced to lower his tank 


‘wagon price, this creates the type of compe- 
tition known as hard and this is the part 
that suppliers do not like because they have 
all their commercial accounts and other 
sources tied in to this price. 

Naturally, the gasoline retailer wants this 
type of hard competition because he wants 
to operate his place of business on service 
and efficiency for profit and he knows to be 
able to do this, he has to eliminate the main 
source that is barring his success. 

ANOTHER EFFORT 


Gasoline retailers have been unsuccessful 
during the past 5 years to have the loophole 
in the Robinson-Patman Act plugged so the 
good-faith meeting competition defense 
would be eliminated, however, they will try 
to have this amended during the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Only a quirk of fate defeated them in 
1956 when the Senate adjourned with the 
equality of opportunity bill lying dormant 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

In accordance with the wishes of the 
membership of SCSSA, the board of directors 
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haveainanimously voted to continue support 
of the equality of opportunity bill in an 
effort to protect small-business men from 
discriminatory practices. 

Gasoline retailers can no longer afford to 
finance gasoline price wars, nor can they 
afford to operate their place of business on 
any other basis but service and efficiency. 


Efforts of Leopold D. Silberstein and 
Penn-Texas To Gobble Up Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to call the attention of 
Congress to the latest list of tax free 
foundations published by the United 
States Treasury. Among these organi- 
zations, which this body has afforded 
special consideration because of their in- 
tended contributions to the public wel- 
fare, is an entity known as the Leopold 
D. Silberstein Foundation, Inc., of New 
York City. The man whose name this 
foundation bears is the same person who 
is manipulating the Penn-Texas Corp. 
in its unrelenting stockholder fight to 
seize control of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Mr. Silberstein, to whom this country 
recently granted haven from the vicis- 
situdes of European politics, has forged 
this huge holding company to snatch 
control.of this old American family in- 
dustry. In his efforts to gobble up one 
of the oldest American family industries, 
he has enlisted an array of lawyers, lob- 
byists, public relations men and wire- 
pullers which reads like a page from 
Who's Who in American politics. This 
bold move by Mr. Silberstein is under- 
standable since he and the methods he 
used to try to gain control of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. are under investigation by 
the SEC. 

While the Commission is examining 
the status of the Silberstein Foundation, 
it may appropriately inquire into the ac- 
tivities of the American Committee for 
the Weizmann Institute of Science, Inc., 
which is also on the United States tax 
free foundation list. It is reported as 
having a 5-percent interest in a syndi- 
cate set up by one Simon Jaglom, who 
had some arrangements for buying 
Fairbanks, Morse stock and reselling at 
a profit to Penn-Texas. 

Another operator by the name of 
Jacques Sarlie, who has admitted a 20- 
year friendship with Mr. Silberstein, has 
recently emerged with a public press ac- 
count of a fantastic bit of manipulation. 
In this almost unbelievable admission, 
Mr. Sarlie states that he acquired a large 
block of Fairbanks, Morse shares at a 
price far more than it was worth, with- 
out any prior commitment from Penn- 
Texas, but he nevertheless expects to 
make in excess of $2 million under his 
present arrangement to sell to Mr. Sil- 
berstein’s Penn-Texas. ‘The Commis- 
Sion should have no difficulty in deter- 
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mining that Mr. Sarlie's incredible profit 
will come out of the Penn-Texas stock- 
holders. At the same time, they can 
determine whether operator Sarlie is an- 
other instrument of Silberstein's machi- 
nations whose true character as an 
agent for an undisclosed principal should 
be revealed. : 

The charges pending before the SEC 
against Penn-Texas in its attempt to 
gain control of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
include at least 5 evasions of disclosure 
regulations, 5 failures to comply with re- 
porting requirements, 3 specific illegal 
solicitations of proxies and 3 failures to 
disclose required information. 

The Commission requires disclosure of 
stock ownership, interest in securities 
and any arrangements with other people 
for acquiring, borrowing or financing 
securities. Penn-Texas has repor 
ownership of 669,000 shares of Fairbanks, 
Morse Co. stock. About 300,000 of these 
shares have been purchased through or 
from Swiss banks. One of the leading 
financial editors of this country, Mr. 
Leslie Gould, of the New York Journal 
American, stated on Monday, March 18, 
1957, in his paper, that the Swiss banks 
which acquired these shares acted in 
contravention of the New York Stock 
Exchange rule 504 which requires that 
stock bought through the exchange from 
member firms cannot be acquired with- 
out disclosing the principals for whom 
they are acting. Over 200,000 shares are 
not paid for or only partially paid for. 
The Commission has been unable to get 
any information concerning the purpose 
of the Swiss banks in buying Fairbanks, 
Morse shares or whether they were 
bought for Penn-Texas. 

As a Member of Congress who helped 
originally, under the chairmanship of 
our distinguished Speaker Sam RAYBURN, 
to draft the law for establishing the SEC, 
I have the utmost confidence that that 
agency will act in the best public interest. 
Its investigation has been carried on pri- 
vately and is yet incomplete. I feel sure 
the results will be made public and any 
proposed meeting of stockholders of the 
companies involved will be held in abey- 
ance until proxy solicitation can proceed 
cn the basis of full disclosure of all per- 
tinent facts. In drafting these strict 
provisions to police proxy solicitation it 
was always our foremost intention to 
safeguard the public interest through 
the medium of full and honest disclosure- 

I am confident that the SEC will not 
be deterred by all of the wirepulling in 
its pursuit of the facts about all ques- 
tionable practices and will develop all of 
the material facts about the organiza- 
tion claiming stock ownership which 
must be disclosed to give public stock- 
holders a basis to exercise their best 
judgment. 

The great public interest in this proxy 
contest is evidenced by the current pub- 
licity in five of our major national pa- 
pers, excerpts from which I insert in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks. These 
are the Wall Street Journal on Monday: 
March 18, 1957, a story entitled Morse 
Calls for Penn-Texas To Report on 1956 
Before Fairbanks Meeting; Sarlie Tells 
How To Make a Million”; the story in 
the Journal of Commerce on March 18, 
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1957, entitled “Penn-Texas Directs Ads 
at Fairbanks Workers”; the New York 
Journal American on Monday, March 18, 
1957, an editorial by Leslie Gould, en- 
titled “Exchange Members Must Know 
Customers—Do They?” 

From the Wall Street Journal of March 18, 

1957 

Morse CALLS ror PeNN-Texas To REPORT ON 

1956 Brronx FAIRBANKS MEETING; Santa 

Teris How To Make a MILLION—COURT 

Grants Lanna Group Richr To GET Lists 

OF PENN-Trxas STOCKHOLDERS 

The already bulky record of intertwined 
Proxy fights in Fairbanks, Morse & Co. and 

enn-Texas Corp. got additional entries over 

he weekend involving a challenge, a dis- 
Closure, and a court order. 

Robert H. Morse, Jr., president of Fair- 
banks-Morse, made the challenge—to Leo- 
bold D. Silberstein, Penn-Texas chairman 
and president—to issue the Penn-Texas 

ncial report for 1956 before Fairbanks’ 
annual meeting March 27. 
Jacques Sarlle, Dutch-born financier and 
art collector, made the disclosure—that he 
Stands to make about $1 million because he 
ight up a key amount of Fairbanks stock, 
ex tedly offered it to both sides and wound 

UP contracting to sell it to Penn-Texas at 
ve the market price. 

s Ea three-judge court at Ebensburg, Pa., is- 
dines the order—to Penn-Texas to provide a 
> ident stockholder group with a list of 

Nd changes in Penn-Texas’ stockholders. 
SARLIE'S SHARES INCLUDED 

on fan- Tenas, winner last year of 4 seats 
mu urbanks 11-member board, is seeking 
hea year to take control of the Chicago 
Vy equipment manufacturer. Mr. Silber- 
atem has claimed Penn-Texas owns or has 
ouatracted to buy 48.7 percent of Fairbanks’ 
tatan common stock. Included in 

t amount are Mr. Sarlie’s shares. 
3 Morse, on the other hand, has said he 
Contributed $80,000 to the dissident 
enn-Texas group, which is headed by Alfons 

Landa, Washington, D. C., attorney and 

Naar man of the finance committee of Frue- 

cate aler Co. Mr. Morse has also indi- 

he may be one of the candidates Mr. 
thed said his group plans to nominate for 
Ta nn Texas board. 
$ Pairbe Statement in Chicago, Mr. Morse said 
Feb ‘anks’ report for 1956, issued in mid- 
421, showed the company’s profits rose 
hay Percent over 1955 to $3,858,039 and “I 
abv. forecast that earnings for 1957 will be 
Wo those for the past 2 

Poaitic banks-Morse is in a sound financial 

è 8 Morse asserted. 7 
the present financial position of 
nent Texas?” Mr. Morse asked. He also 
and Bc Teras report to the Securities 

Fairb change Commission on its buying 

anks shares, 

Morse asked what part of an $8 mil- 

Profit Mr. Silberstein has estimated 

~Texas made in 1956 “is from nonre- 

He {tems such as the sale of properties.” 

divid Cited that Fairbanks paid an extra 

With ot of 25 cents a share March 1, along 

Gta ‘on 35 cents it has been paying at 

Paying © intervals, and that Penn-Texas “is 

stein 9 dividends” despite a Silber- 

n 5 

cash dividenda.” that “he would recommend 

,, Sllberstein's comments on earnings 

Tery dividends were made at a special Penn- 

He pred ye mnolder meeting last December. 

Profit ann the company would show a net 

1956 an $8 million, equal to $2 a share, for 

declar d sald he would urge directors to 

1 stock and cash dividends this 
last e company paid 35 cents a share 
dent at and stock dividends Of 2½ per- 

Under rly intervals since then. 
usted at New York Stock rules, a 
cial roy Pany is supposed to issue its finan- 
Port within 90 days after the close 


lon 
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of its fiscal year. Penn-Texas published at 
the end of last March its report for the 
calendar year 1955, showing a profit of 
$1,038,855. 

The sale of properties referred to by 
Mr. Morse apparently are four transactions 
in which Penn-Texas sold and then leased 
back plants. Mr. Silberstein has defended 
these arrangements as a much cheaper way 
than loans or sale of securities to raise cash. 


SARLIE TELLS HOW 


Mr. Sarlie described at a press conference 
Friday his method for making a million dol- 
lars in a little more than a year: Find a 
company facing a proxy fight (Fairbanks- 
Morse). Buy the potential controlling block 
of stock, even if you have to pay a lot more 
for it than you think it's worth. Then sell 
it to the highest bidder (Penn-Texas), at a 
premium above the market price. 

Mr. Sarlie said he has sold Penn-Texas 
20,000 shares of Fairbanks common and has 
contracted to sell it another 110,000 shares 
at a total price of $8,155,700. As a result, 
he claims he now holds “voting rights to the 
shares that may determine the outcome of 
the battle.” 

Mr. Sarlie said he expects to vote these 
shares for Penn-Texas because it would be 
“most unrealistic” now to do anything else. 
But, he insisted, he has no interest one way 
or the other” in how the fight comes out 
beyond his own profits. He estimated these 
“in excess of $1 million,” though “I won't 
coumt it exactly until all the money is in 
my pocket.” 

Mr. Sarlie said he had twice offered 
through brokers to sell the same shares to 
Fairbanks management and desisted only 
because he got “no response indicating they 
would buy at the price I wanted.” “I would 
have sold the stock to them if they had paid 
me a $1 a share more than Penn-Texas,” he 
added. 

Mr. Morse contradicted this in another 
statement issued in Chicago. “The Sarlie 
stock was never offered to me, and if it had 
been I would not have bought it,” he said. 
“I could not have afforded to pay $69.80 a 
share” (the approximate price in one of Mr. 
Sarlie’s transactions with Penn-Texas). 
Fairbanks-Morse stock closed at $56.75 Fri- 
day on the New York Stock Exchange. Its 
1956-57 high has been $65 and its low 
$38.1214. 

MORSE GROUP OWNS 34 PERCENT 


The Morse family and management group 
own 34 percent of the 1,372,190 outstanding 
Fairbanks common shares. Mr. Silberstein 
has said his company owns or has contracted 
to by 669,270 shares. 

Mr. Sarlie, a smooth-voiced, 41-year-old 
man who claims to own one of the world's 
most famous collections of Pablo Picasso 
paintings, said he had begun buying Fair- 
banks stock heavily on the open market in 
early 1956. 

He said he stepped up his purchases 
sharply when Penn-Texas bid for control of 
Fairbanks at the March 1956, annual meet- 
ing and lost, because he calculated that both 
sides would need more stock in preparation 
for another round this year. 

By last fall, Mr. Sarlie said, he had accumu- 
lated 70,000 shares—mostly through open- 
market purchases through some friends of 
mine—and approached Penn-Texas to sell 
them. Penn-Texas told him it could not pay 
immediately, he said so he contracted to 
deliver the stock this spring for payment 
then. He then figured out that another 
60,000 shares would insure control for either 
side, he said, and set out to get them though 
an open order to brokers to buy whatever 
stock turned up on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

This order brought him the 60,000 shares 
in a 6-week period in November and Decem- 
ber, Mr. Sarlle said, but he had to pay at 
least $1 million more than he thought the 
stock was worth. Though these purchases 
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made him able to command a premium in 
reselling the shares, he asserted, “it was a 
calculated risk—tI'll never do that again.” 

Mr. Sarlie several times seized occasions 
to emphasize laughingly his disinterest in 
the basic issues of the fight. Asked if he 
though Mr. Morse was doing a good job of 
managing Fairbanks, he replied: “I wouldn't 
think so, but I don't say Mr. Silberstein can 
do any better.” After his contracts with 
Penn-Texas are fulfilled, he added, he won't 
own any Fairbanks shares at all and has 
no plans to buy any—not at these prices, 
thank you. 

AN OPERATOR 

Mr. Sarlie raised no objection when a re- 
porter described him as an operator, but 
did object to some press descriptions of him 
as a “mystery man.” He said he was born 
in Holland, the son of a broker on the Am- 
sterdam Diamond Exchange, and made a 
great deal of money dealing in securities 
in his youth. He came to the United States 
in 1940, he said, was naturalized in 1943 
and now specializes in financing of oll and 
gas properties. In addition he said he deals 
in special [stock market] situations, but 
only one at a time. “I'm already thinking 
of the next one,” he remarked. 

He has invested his own money in Fair- 
banks stock, Mr. Sarlie said, plus $2,200,000 
borrowed from New York “banks and brok- 
ers.” So far, he said, he has received only 
about $1 million from Penn-Texas for his 
stock, with the other $7 million-odd to be 
paid in “April, May, June, and July.“ 

During his transactions, he noted, he had 
also freed some capital by selling 42,500 Fair- 
banks shares to 2 New York investment 
groups under contracts to repurchase them, 
This had previously been disclosed in a state- 
ment filed by Mr. Sarlie with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Mr. Sarlie said he had met Mr. Silber- 
stein socially in Holland as early as 1937, 
but had seen him only infrequently over the 
years. And when he approached Mr. Silber- 
stein with the Fairbanks stock, he had to 
negotiate for weeks. 

“I find Mr. Silberstein a very difficult man 
to do business with,” Mr. Sarlie commented. 


THE LANDA ANGLE 


The Landa group has been raising the 
question of its seeing the Penn-Texas stock- 
holder lists since last December, when it tried 
to have the court block an increase in the 
company's authorized common to 10 million 
shares. That rise, from 5 million was ap- 
proved at the December special stockholders’ 
meeting. Final court action on such an in- 
junction still is pending. 

In December, Penn-Texas conceded the dis- 
sidents had the absolute right to see the vote 
ing lists. 

In the case decided in Cambria County 
common pleas court last Saturday, however, 
Penn-Texas contended it hadn't refused Mr. 
Landa permission to examine the list, but 
had requested him to appear at the corpora- 
tion office to answer questions on his good 
faith in seeking the list. 

It added that in failing to appear, Mr. 
Landa had not exhausted his remedies with 
the corporation, 

Mr. Landa has said the group will wage a 
vigorous proxy fight to win seats on the 8- 
member Penn-Texas board at the annual 
meeting May 6. 
of Commerce of March 18, 
1957] 

Prenn-Texas Directs ADS AT FAMBANKS 
WORKERS 


Penn-Texas Corp., acting on the assump- 
tion it will win control of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., has taken newspaper advertisements 
in the 11 cities where Fairbanks plants are 
located to inform employees that “we have 
great confidence in our ability to guide Fair- 
banks, Morse to new pinnacles of success.” 

The workers were also told that, “We think 
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that you will be especially pleased with our 
established policy of promotion from the 
ranks.” 

It became apparent that Penn-Texas may 
control the vote of more than 50 percent of 
all outstanding shares when Jacques Sarlie, 
a New Yorker of Dutch extraction said that 
he holds voting rights to 110,000 shares which 
he plans to yote with Leopold Silberstein’s 
Penn-Texas group. The shares will be sold 
to Penn-Texas later. 

MEETING MARCH 27 

Penn-Texas Corp., is seeking to gain con- 
trol of Fairbanks, Morse at the annual stock- 
holders meeting in Chicago March 27. This 
effort is being resisted by the Fairbanks, 
Morse management. 

All told, Mr. Sarlie said he had accumu- 
lated 130,000 shares of Fairbanks, Morse 
stock, Penn-Texas has brought and paid for 
20,000. Penn-Texas has contracted to buy 
and pay for the rest in April and May, 1957, 
he said, But Mr. Sarlie said he retained yot- 


ing rights. 


Mr. Sarlie outlined his position in the 
struggle in this manner: 

He owned a relatively small number of 
shares Of Fairbanks, Morse in 1955. He 
noticed that a proxy fight was imminent, 
In early 1956 he increased his holdings. Af- 
ter accumulating 70,000 shares he agreed to 
sell them to Penn-Texas for $3,963,000 for 
delivery and payment in April and May of 
1957. He retained voting rights. 

By November 1956, out of the total number 
of 1,371,170 outstanding shares, Morse con- 
trolled 500,000 shares and Penn-Texas had 
600,000 shares. Mr. Sarlie said he reasoned 
that anyone who bought 60,000 shares would 
be in a favorable position. 


BOUGHT PIVOTAL AMOUNT 


“I then took a calculated risk,“ Mr. Sarlie 
said, “by buying on the New York Stock 


Exchange 60,000 shares, which I accumulated ` 


as rapidly as possible, paying up to $60 a 
share. By the end of 1956, I had accumulated 
60,000 shares. 

“I felt that if I sold to Morse, management 
would remain in control and if I sold to 
Penn-Texas they could claim 660,000 shares, 
which would assure them of control. I was 
then in a position to demand a price for 
my shares in excess of the market price.” 

Mr. Sarlie said he then negotiated with the 
Penn-Texas management. Penn-Texas 
agreed to buy all Mr. Sarlie’s stock. Mr. 
Sarlie said he also approached Morse man- 
agement through a broker but received no 
answer. 

While he has made no voting agreement 
with Penn-Texas, Mr. Sarlie said, “It would 

_ be most unrealistic for me to agree to sell 
my shares to Penn-Texas and then not vote 
them with Penn-Texas.” 

Mr. Sarlie said he expected to make a 
“handsome profit” in excess of $2 million 
from the deal. He said he used his own 
money in most of his buying. And, he 
added, “Anybody could haye done this.” 

MORSE DENIES OFFER 

Robert H. Morse, Jr., president of Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., declared that “the Sarlie 
stock was never offered to me, and if it had 
been, I would not have bought it. Re- 
member, we are operating on our own per- 
sonal funds. Mr. Silberstein is operating on 
other people’s money. 

“I could not have afforded to pay $69.87 a 
share for the Sarlie stock and, judging from 
their earnings record, neither could Penn- 
Texas stockholders,” 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
March 18, 1957] 3 

EXCHANGE MEMBERS MUST KNOW CusToMERS— 

Do THEY? $ 


(By Leslie Gould) 
The New York Stock Exchange has the fol- 


lowing rule covering accounts with its mem- 
ber houses: 
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“Rule 504: Every member firm and mem- 
ber corporation is required through a general 
partner or an officer who is a holder of yot- 
ing stock to use due diligence to learn the 
essential facts relative to every customer, 
every order, every cash or margin account 
accepted or carried by such firm or corpora- 
tion, and every person holding power of at- 
torney over any account accepted or carried 
by such firm or corporation.” 

Then under its supplementary material 
covering application of the above rule, there 
is this: 

“When an agency account is carried by a 
member firm or member corporation, its files 
should contain the name of the principal for 
whom the agent is acting and written eyl- 
dence of the agent's authority.” 

These rules take on new importance in 
light of the use of Swiss banks as fronts in 
trading in shares of American companies 
listed on the Stock Exchange. 

Under the penal code of Switzerland, banks 
of that country refuse to disclose the names 
of their customers. The customers’ identi- 
ties are covered by numbered accounts, and 
the names covered by the numbers are 
known only to 1 or 2 officers. 


MUST KNOW PRINCIPAL 


A strict interpretation of the stock ex- 
change rule cited above would require a 
member firm to know the principal for which 
any agent is acting. That should cover the 
Swiss banks, as well as their American agents. 

Yet, the Swiss banks have acquired stock 
bought through stock exchange member 
firms without disclosing the principals for 
whom they are acting. 

This has happened in the present Fair- 
banks, Morse-Penn-Texas Corp. proxy fight. 
A block of 160,000 Fairbanks, Morse shares 
was bought by Penn-Texas Corp. from 
the Union Bank of Switzerland. Part of 
these shares were acquired by the Swiss bank 
through a stock exchange firm, where the 
son-in-law of the head of Penn-Texas is a 
customers’ man. According to court testi- 
mony, the son-in-law as a customers’ man 
was accredited with this business. 

On this block a profit of between a half 
and a million dollars was made by the undis- 
closed customers of the Swiss bank. There 
was that difference between what the Swiss 
bank’s customers paid for the shares and 
what the bank got from Penn-Texas. = 

There has never been any disclosure as to 
the identity of the bank's customers. So 
far, all agencies of the Government seeking 
this information have run into the stone wall 
of the Swiss secrecy law. 

That 100,000-share block can be the decid- 
ing factor in the yoting at the Fairbanks, 
Morse March 27 annual meeting. There have 
been other Penn-Texas deals with Swiss 
banks. These cover an additional 152,000 
Fairbanks shares. 

The question is whether the exchange's 
rule on disclosure of a principal goes beyond 
one agent. That is: If there are two or more 
agents, need there be no disclosure? 


Let’s Save Some More 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 - 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a sincere, truthful, and 
straightforward editorial that appeared 
in the Lawrence Sunday Sun, Lawrence, 
Mass., on March 17, 1957: 
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Ler’s Save SOME More 

The free-wheeling, free-spending Federal 
Government is headed for trouble—this time 
from the people who pay the bills and who 
are demanding that they be given less bills 
to pay. 

According to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the man in the street— 
and the womenfolk, too—are deluging their 
Senators and Representatives at Washington 
with mail urging action to pare billions of 
dollars off the new budget. 

The Administration and the Palace Guard 
might be inclined to ignore the ordinary 
individual’s petitioning for less spending. 
That is demonstrated by the record size of 
the new budget. But when Senators and 
Representatives get a squirmy feeling as 
they listen to the voice from home, they 
are certain to reflect the temper of that 
voice in their official acts in Congress as- 
sembled. 

Over the years, the people have accepted 
the fantastic increase in Federal spending 
as a necessary evil. World War II and the 
Korean conflict were with us to convince us 
that such fabulous outlays of cash were ab- 
solutely a must. 

But now, although we have committed 
ourselves to defend the free world against 
Communist aggression, we are actually at 
peace. It is true that the time of peace is 
the time to prepare to defend ourselves. It 
is also true that it is silly to go broke pre- 
paring for the uncertainties of the future. 
And there is plenty of room for paring down 
the amounts that would be set aside for 
peacetime purposes, 

The Hoover Commission report shows 
where some 5 billions of dollars could be 
saved by eliminating waste, inefficiency and 
duplication of effort, and by getting the 
Government out of businesses that could be 
operated by taxpaying private enterprises. 

Do not escape the fact that the bombard- 
ment of protest against excessive spending 
at Washington is no mere feeble gesture. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer are getting angry- 
They want action, not political speeches- 
They want the red pencil and the shears 
right on the desk of every Member of Con- 
gress—not as props but as working tools. 

Economists tell us, logically, that in a time 
of prosperity we should set some of our in- 
come aside as a cushion against possible 
future reverses. But every working person 
finds that, although his income is going up. 
the amount of money he has left over at the 
end of the week—if any—is not consistent 
with his apparently good financial health. 

The reason, naturally, is almost boundless 
Government spending and failure of the 
Government to execute some of the major 
proposals in the Hoover report. 

Don't forget that the more the Government 
wants to do for you, the more it will have 
to do to you. Get that letter off to Wash- 
ington today. 


Air-Sea Rescue Unit at Los Angeles 
International Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
mayor of the city of Los Angeles has 
drawn our attention to a matter most 
vital to those tens of thousands of Amer- 
icans who fly in and out of California 
each year. There should be no addi- 
tional cost if presently available units 
are used, On the other hand, many 
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human lives may be saved. For the 
ormation of Members who are inter- 
ested, I include the correspondence: 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 12, 1957, 
The Honorable James ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConcressMAN: Attached is a copy of 
A letter sent to Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey on March 11, 1957. Because of 
the grave importance of having the Coast 
Guard establish an air-sea rescue unit at 
Los Angeles International Airport at the 
-earllest possible moment, I shall greatly ap- 
Preciate anything you can or may do to 
this end. 

With best wishes and assurance of my con- 
thrued high regard, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Norris Povu.son, 
Mayor. 


Los ANGELES, CaLrr., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Grorce M. HUMPHREY, "1 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Secretary: Since the midair 
Collision in January of a military jet plane 
With a commercial aircraft over this city, 
With its resultant loss of lives, including 
schoolchildren playing in the schoolyard 

here the transport plane crashed, I have 
1 m conducting a thorough investigation 
nto all phases of safety in the air, as well 
2 rescue operations resulting from aircraft 
eres This investigation brought out a 

tartling fact, and one which gives me grave 
Concern, 

As you know, Los Angeles International 
pitpors is located in close proximity to the 
e Ocean. Ninety-four percent of the 

eoffs at LAX are from east to west. The 

t pattern, therefore, takes these planes 

re tly over the ocean while they are still at 
is po mnparatively low altitude. Also, when it 
0 necessary to stack planes prior to landings, 
Uch stacking operations are done over the 

b To me, it seems not only advisable, 
ut imperative, that the Coast Guard estab- 

1 an air-sea rescue unit at LAX or in the 
ot mediate vicinity thereof for use in event 

& crash in the ocean, 

t ce 1946 an active committee, made up 
representatives of the Department of Air- 
rts of the City of Los Angeles, airlines, air- 

craft manufacturers, Los Angeles Chamber of 
U mmerce, United States Coast Guard, 
nited States Air Force and the Los Angeles 
to ty Sheriff's Aero Detail, has been trying 
sia Obtain an adequate air-sea rescue facility 
ma: this area. Much correspondence and 
fl ny memoranda from conferences are on 
Senn our airports department on this sub- 
+ In 1951, Admiral Richmond, of the 

t Guard, spent considerable time at the 

1 going over the problem and, accord- 
nie to my information, reported favorably to 
iis Washington headquarters on the estab- 
hment of an air-sea rescue unit at Los 
Ch eles, Also in 1951, the Los Angeles 
amber of Commerce adopted a resolution 
Aidnesting Congress to provide facilities for 


~8€@ rescue in this area, In January 1953. 


the problem was reviewed by the Board of 
00 Commissioners and the chamber of 
9 and efforts were again made, with- 
Success, to obtain such a unit. In Feb- 
OY 1957, the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
diviso ommended that its transportation 
p pate be authorized to request appro- 
to t Agencies of the Federal Government 
ake immediate steps to assure the in- 
tion of a United States Coast Guard 
9 Rescue Unit at the proposed Playa 
thee Marina facilities, (I shall touch on 
wear * Rey marina in a subsequent 
) Because the arguments upon 
basca tho chamber's recommendation was 
80 com 
copy e pelling, I am attaching a 
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The responsibility for acquisition and 
maintenance of air-sea rescue equipment is, 
without question, vested in the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the United States Code, title 
14, section 29, we quote in part: 

“For the purpose of saying life and prop- 
erty along the coasts of the United States 
and that sea contiguous thereto, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to estab- 
lish, equip, and maintain aviation stations, 
not exceeding 10 in number, at such points 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the Guif 
of Mexico, and the Great Lakes, as he may 
deem advisable, and to detail for aviation 
duty in connection therewith officers and 
enlisted men of the United States Coast 
Guard.” 

Further, under Public Law 207 of the 81st 
Congress, chapter 393, lst session, H. R. 
4566, an act which may be cited as title 14 
sets forth the primary duties of the Coast 
Guard and reads, in part: 

“The Coast Guard shall enforce or assist 
in the enforcement of all applicable Federal 
laws upon the high seas and waters subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States; shall 
administer laws and promulgate and enforce 
regulations for the promotion of safety of 
life and property on the high seas and on 
waters subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States“ * shall develop, estab- 
lish, maintain, and operate“ * * rescue fa- 
cilities for the promotion of safety on and 
over the high seas and waters subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States.” 

To me, the meaning and intent of the 
foregoing quoted section and enactment are 
crystal clear and place the responsibility for 
such safety measures on the Secretary of 
the Treasury and, under him, the Coast 
Guard. 

In addition to the reasons indicated above 
for the establishment of an air-sea rescue 
unit in the vicinity of Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport, there will shortly be con- 
structed a yacht harbor at Playa del Rey, 
which is very close to the Airport. When 
such harbor is constructed, there will be a 
still greater need for an air-sea rescue unit in 
the vicinity. 

The city of Los Angeles has previously and 

offers the facilities at Los Angeles In- 
ternational Airport of space for storage of 
aircraft and office space, free of charge, if the 
Coast Guard will establish and activate an 
air-sea rescue unit there. For the past 11 
years we have been working on borrowed 
time, so to speak; however, the time has now 
arrived when positive and immediate action 
must be taken. I, therefore, respectfully 
request that an air-sea rescue unit be estab- 
lished at or near Los Angeles International 
Airport at the earliest practicable date. 

With assurance of my continued high re- 

gard, I am. 
Sincerely, 
Norris POULSON, 
Mayor. 


Conference on Delinquency Proposed by 
Judge Rodgers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, because of my interest in the juve-, 
nile delinquency problem, I wish to in- 
clude a newspaper account of an address 
on the subject by the president judge 
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of the Mercer County (Pa.) Court, the 

Honorable Herman M, Rodgers: 

CONFERENCES ON DELINQUENCY PROPOSED BY. 
JUDGE RODGERS 


An effort to place the problem of juvenile 
delinquency in proper perspective was made 
by Judge Herman M. Rodgers in a hard- 
hitting address before the Sharon Kiwanis 
Club yesterday afternoon. 

The president judge of the Mercer County 
court debunked the theory that juvenile 
delinquency is something new, saying that 
today's problem differs from yesterday's only 
in degree. The greatest single problem in 
the field today, he told the service club, is 
one of oversimplification of the issue. 

At the same time Judge Rodgers proposed | 
n series of conferences of leaders of all seg- 
ments of community life to tackle the de- 
linquency problem head on. j 

Said Judge Rodgers, in part: t 

A newspaperman holding a responsible 
position with a newspaper having a large 
local circulation told me very earnestly, | 
within the past few days, that he and his 
people considered this a lost generation and 
that they must now fight to save the next 
generation, j 

“I am in complete disagreement with this 
position, because it is based on two false as- | 
sumptions. First, because it assumes that 
juvenile delinquency is something new and. 
secondly, because it assumes that we have 
done what we can to correct it. How can, 
they assume that juvenile delinquency, | 
serious youthful misconduct, is a new prob- | 
lem? Are our memories that short? Have 
they forgotten that the fathers and uncles į 
of these juveniles were vomiting their guts 
out on bootleg before these kids were ever 
born? | 

“Can they really, seriously, contend that 
fornication among teenagers is an innova- 
tion of the midtwentieth century? Some of 
the cruddy magazines they print these days 
are really trash, but is there no one here 
who remembers those Maggie and Jiggs jobs 
they used to pass around? 

“Juvenile thievery is certainly a serious 
matter, as is adult thievery, but I cannot 
help remembering a situation out of little 
old Grove City. There was a fellow there 
who had a sort of general store, clothing, con- 
fectionery, sporting goods, and, unfortu- 
nately for him, he handled the distribution 
of the out-of-town newspapers. 

“Everyone stole from him. He's still in 
business, but how he managed to survive 
is absolutely beyond me. Newspaper boys, 
friends of newspaper boys and just plain 
friends stole everything from Clark bars to 
shotgun ‘shells to shirts and socks and golf 
clubs.” i 

A MATTER OF PERSPECTIVE 

“What I am trying to do is not to belittle 
our problems today, but rather to put it in 
its proper perspective. It is not a new 
problem. It differs from the problem of our 
generation only in degree. 

“The advent of the 2-car garage and of 
the great increase in the number of children, 
plenty of cash and the very complexity of 
our society itself have all tended to com- 
pound the problem. 

“The second assumption on which they 
base their decision to wash out this genera- 
tion is even more serious. That is the as- 


_ sumption that we have already done all we 


can to save it. While there is general agree- 
ment on the fact that juveniles’ misconduct 
is a serious problem, there is very little 
agreement on either the cause or the cure, 
“If I may say so, I believe the greatest 
single problem in the juvenile delinquency | 
field is the tendency to oversimplify the 
problem. Delinquency is a legal term. It is 
the symptom or outer manifestation of a 
personality, social or other disorder. 
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“The term, juvenile delinquency, Itself, is 
as loosely used today as the term ‘bellyache’ 
ever was in the medical profession 100 years 
ago. What physiclan would be able to pre- 
scribe treatment on the basis of such a diag- 
mosis when the specific problem could be 
anything from too much soda pop to an in- 
flamed appendix or to cancer? 

“How can you expect one specific prescrip- 
tion to stop this increase in juvenile delin- 
quency when it results from all sorts of ilis 
existing in all segments of this crazy mixed- 
up world in which we live?” 

TOO MUCH PROPAGANDA 

“We are all in a whirlpool of information 
and propaganda regarding delinquency. 
Radio, television, magazines, newspapers, 
and preachers, politicians, and public serv- 
ants of all grades have aired literally 
thousands of heated words on the subject. 
Usually their comments are in the nature of 
an attack on the children or the parents or 
law-enforcement officers. 

“The currently popular theory of the ex- 
perts, and that includes everybody these 
days, is to blame the children’s misconduct 
on the parents and the breakdown of family 
life. n 

“While I certainly believe that parental 
preoccupation in other matters is a major 
cause of our problem, I also believe that the 
recognition of this fact is of only limited 
value to use. That is, I am forced to say, 
“so what, the parents are to blame.” 

“How are you going to use that fact in 
helping the child? They say ‘punish the 
parents.’ A proper discussion of this point 
would require much more time than we have 
here, but in summary, I must say that the 
fact that we know that parents are to blame, 
in itself, is no solution to this problem—it 
simply suggests come things which may point 
to this solution.” 

FAMILY PICTURE HAS CHANGED 


“Certainly we must do whet we can to 
strengthen the family, but at the same time 
we must recognize that the very nature of 
our society is forcing changes, to say the 
very least, in our family life. 

“The picture of the cozy little family of 
eight seated around the open hearth with 
mother knitting a sweater and father read- 
ing ‘Pilgrim's Progress is not a picture of 
our day, and I doubt that we can turn back 
the clock. N 

“The swing shift at the mill, the second 
automobile, mother working out to help 
meet the payments on the first automobile: 
in short, the basic change from a simple 
rural to a complex urban society with the in- 
creasing demands from outside the home evi- 
dences the changes we are talking about. 

“And we believe that these changes ex- 
plain to some extent the increase of the 
juvenile problem in America.” 

SUGGESTS COURSE OF ACTION 

“In summary, I should like to list some 
things that we know and some things we 
don't know, and then suggest, perhaps, a 
course of action. 

“First, we know that we love our chil- 
dren. Second, that they are important to 
our society. Third, that an increasing num- 
ber of them violate the rules of society. We 
do not know, first, the specific causes of 
these violations. Second, the specific solu- 
tions of this problem. 

“I think we also know some other things. 
I think we know that there has been a lot 
more crying. accusing, and wringing of hands 
that there has been of honest, constructive 
effort in dealing with these matters. 

“The traveler who was beaten on the road 
was not aided by those who saw his problem 
and passed by. He got his help from the 
man who saw his injuries and went over, 
picked him up, took him to the inn and 
paid his bills. 

“This problem, then being a many-headed 
enemy, must be met by all segments of so- 
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ciety. All of us have an interest in this 
problem. I have had children in my juve- 
nile court from homes in the $30,000-a-year 
class down to those on relief. 

“Your interest, as members of the board of 
trustees of your church and as school direc- 
tors, is obvious. Do you believe the tremen- 
dous physical plants at your command are 
being used to their maximum in this critical 
struggle?” 

CHALLENGES UNIONS 

“Our unions, in recent years, have been 
recognized as important forces in our civic 
life. We have a right to ask what specific 
steps they are willing to take. The merchant 
and the industrialist who are, by necessity, 
tax conscious, should be aware that the cost 
of maintaining one delinquent in a correc- 
tional institution averages $4 a day and that, 
in addition, he is at least temporarily a non- 
productive drone in the community. 

“The public press has great responsibility 
to spend at least as much space on the ac- 
complishments of the over 95 percent of our 
youth who are hitting the ball, as it does 
on the 5 percent who are In a batting slump. 

“In my remarks at my swearing-in cere- 
mony on January 3, 1956, I promised to use 
the prestige of my office to promote in the 
lives of the young people a higher regard for 
the Jaw and to promote in the community a 
deeper sense of responsibility to our young 
people.” 

PROPOSE CONFERENCES 

“In conformance with this pledge and in 
my belief that the problems of our youth 
are the responsibllity and concern of all of 
us, I propose to call in the Shenango Valley 
and in Greenville and in Grove City a con- 
ference of the leaders of all segments of 
community life to council together and to 
search for the best means of conserving and 
deveioping this/most previous asset, this 
pearl of great price. 

“In this conference, we will not only list 
our deficiencies, we will catalog our re- 
sources in the field of manpower and physi- 
cal equipment, 

“It is not our desire to make this confer- 
ence an arm of the juvenile court. If it 
were that and nothing more, it would be, in 
our judgment, a failure. To be worthwhile, 
it must become an arm of the people in an 
assault on a very serious threat to our con- 
tinued existence as a free, organized society.” 


Is Foreign Aid Useful? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, George Sokolsky in a recent column 
questioned the usefulness of our foreign- 
aid program. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I am including that article at 


this point: 
THESE Days 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 
IS FOREIGN AID USEFUL? 

Hans Christian Sonne, chairman of the 
National Planning Association which has 
made a study of foreign aid. has reported 
to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that: 

“If your committee’s review of the foreign- 
aid program leads to the conclusion that it 
is useful for attaining our International ob- 
jective, I believe the program should be con- 
tinued at the present or an expanded rate, 
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irrespective of the relatively minor effects on 
the domestic economy.” 

Two questions arise out of this paragraph: 

1. Has our forelgn-ald program been use- 
ful? What has it done for the United States? 
Precisely what political and economic bene- 
fits have accrued to the United States from 
it? 

2. Is our present inflationary condition to 
be regarded as a relatively minor effect on 
the domestic economy? More paper money 
is being circulated now than during the 
period 1933-1952. The ratio of our gold 
stock to our nongold money is the lowest of 
yearly ratios since 1932. Is this to be con- 
sidered a relatively minor -effect on the 
domestic economy? 

The argument that foreign aid is only a 
small part of the total economy seems to me 
fatuous. The fact is that Government ex- 
penditures of all kinds are now so high that 
the people are actually suffering from exces- 
sive taxation. The Hoover Commission be- 
lieves that it can cut those expenditures bY 
84 to $5 billion, but nothing has been done 
about it thus far. When foreign ald was a 
dumping proposition to a great extent, it 
could be justified in a measure as a subsidy 
to industry, labor, and agriculture while 
making some friends perhaps in Europe. 

Today, the problem is economy, not the 
expansion of expenditures, 

Sonne's report says: 

“If the United States were to double the 
present size of the foreign aid program (to 
$8.2 billion a year) by 1965, and assuming & 
gross national production level by then of 
8565 billion (in 1955 prices), there would 
be little additional impact on the United 
States economy.” 

The fallacy in this paragraph is the refer- 
ence to 1955 prices which has nothing to 
do with the question. What does matter is 
what kind of doliars we are using, 50-cent 
dollars, or 35-cent dollars, or what. Sonne 
apparently disregards inflation altogether 
and pays no attention at all to the fact that 
individual debt has risen in this country 
to a point which all economists except the 
Keynesians regard as unwarranted and un- 
safe. 

These days there is much talk in money 
markets of the raiders who use European or 
Canadian money to take over American com- 
panies, particularly those engaged in war in- 
dustries. The scale on which the raids are 
taking place is now being defined by two 
Senate committees, the SEC, and other GOY- 
ernment agencies, but thus far not enough 
data is available to establish any special 
reason for this activity, other than that 
money flows to a safe and profitable market- 
Should not the investigations deal with the 
question of the drying up of the reservoirs 
private capital in this country? If interest 
rates are lower in one country than another 
or if money is taxed less in one country than 
another, borrowers seek the most advanta- 
geous market for money. 

It is possible that those who borrow in 
Switzerland or Venezuela or who get tax- 
free arrangements in Liberia or Nassau are 
pursuing the course of private en- 
terprise. The peril is that the beneficial 
owner of the securities or the rightful owner 
of the anonymous money employed may be 
an alien enemy of the United States. 

It is Impossible to study the full effects 
upon our economy of foreign aid without 
analyzing this particular phenomenon. 
namely, to what extent is the American res- 
ervoir of,capital drying up because of the 
increasing individual indebtedness of Amer- 
icans and the enormous bite that takes out 
of the individual's earnings. 

Sonne’s report also states: 

“If the countries in need of foreign ald 
had to increase their own exports sufficienly 
to pay for all the goods and services they 
urgently need, they would probably have re- 
sorted to forcing or subsidizing exports, with 
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Possible disruptive Influences on world trade 
and on competitive conditions within United 
States industry.” 

Does this mean that foreign aid must last 
forever so that we can keep foreign subsi- 
dized goods out of our market? Why not use 
a high tarif? 


There’ll Be Dispute for Mr. Ballantine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Special leave to insert my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor, I desire to call 
attention to an editorial in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, under date of February 

2, commenting on the testimony of 
omas A. Ballantine, speaking on be- 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in opposition to Federal 
Zrants-in- aid for classroom construction 
before the Education Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 
The editorial, under the caption 
ere'll Be Dispute for Mr. Ballantine,” 
ves some true facts as to the serious- 
hess of this problem in Kentucky. It 
Questions the right of the chamber of 
tanmerce to tell the people of the Na- 
t on, and particularly the State of Ken- 

Ucky, what they need. 

The editorial follows: 

THERE'LL BE DISPUTE FoR Me. BALLANTINE 
1 Toulsvillan Thomas A. Ballantine, speak- 
. — the United States Chamber of Com- 
het ce, testified in Washington that Federal 

p Lard build schools is “unwise and unnec- 


8 is the other side of the picture. Only 
l etree a group of Kentucky State and 
School administra told the same 
new tional committee t the need of 
toda Classrooms (around 10, in Kentucky 
y) is so great that many local districts 
8 hope to provide them. 
nha the extreme limit of assessment and 
on would not bring in enough for the 
„ Said last week's delegation, It comes 
hot to their point that there are simply 
enough taxable resources everywhere. 
Ten 105 might be a lively debate if spokes- 
gethe or the two schools of thought got to- 
Champ As chairman of the United States 
tion ber of Commerce committee on educa- 
5 Mr. Ballantine speaks quite flatly on 
© subject: 
Mi: is the consensus of business in this 
ntry that the States and their communi- 
ja Ges responsible for, and able to finance 
Qireg p Pent of, the school systems re- 
It ts by, their citizens.” 
soina to be assumed that Mr. Ballantine's 
ò ngs include the situation at home. 
ad W ago the Jefferson County school 
cial sep ation, preparing its case for a spe- 
a tax of 50 cents, reported on the 
5585 es of local population pressures. 
‘cmb clear prospects that the number 
27 ong tY Public school pupils, then around 
up 75 ii would, by the school year 1960-61, go 
nere than 43,000. 
© same time it was possible to report 
the ee without leaning on estimates, that 
te 8 each county pupil had 
to $12,922 11 tone de, peak of $15,197 in 1951 
e wealth may be interpreted as values 
ed for taxation. It was calculated at 
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the time (1954-55) that the cost for each 
school child was $241 a year from the general 
fund (product of the $1.50 regular rate) and 
$67 from the building fund (product of the 
temporary 50-cent rate), This total of $308 
for each child needed an assessment of 
around $15,000. The average residential as- 
sessment at the time was $3,550. 

County school building needs, then pro- 
jected through 1959, totaled $18,750,000. 
‘This was beyond the building program under 
way, supported by the temporary special tax 
of 50 cents and taking up all the anticipa- 
tions from the full term of the tax. 

We are not, of course, citing Jefferson 
County as typical of a school district in need 
of help, in spite of its experiences with explo- 
sive population growth, But if the situation 
has so large and troubling an impact on 
populous and wealthy districts, where we 
must admit people still need awakening, 
what must it be doing in many thousands 
of districts that are near or beyond their 
limit of resources and credit? 


The Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent communication from the New York 
Board of Trade, that organization re- 
spectfully petitioned the Congress of the 
United States by resolution to reduce the 
budget. The resolution is a forthright 
and comprehensive one and in the opin- 
ion of this Representative from New 
York, it deserves to be engrossed in the 
Record. I, therefore, under unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks, include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the afore- 
mentioned resolution and the program 
suggested in connection with the same: 

Be it resolved, That the New York Board of 
Trade respectfully petitions the Congress of 
the United States. The principles and pro- 
gram contained herein are adopted by the 
board of directors in whom such powers are 
vested, meeting on March 5, 1957; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this statement 


and resolution be forwarded to the President - 


of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Senate Finance Committee, the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and to 
the Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives from the State of New York. 


PRINCIPLES AND PROGRAM 


One of the greatest problems before the 
Nation today is the preservation of economic 
atrength side by side with defense strength. 
The door to this is opened through the Fed- 
eral budget. As the 1957-58 budget is now 
before the Congress, the New York Board of 
Trade advocates and commends to the Con- 
gress the following principles and program: 

The restraints against inflationary pres- 
sures, urged by President Eisenhower upon 
business and labor, should be even more ex- 
emplified by government, Government ex- 
penditures, taxes, and debt should be sharply 
curtailed. Budget balance Is not enough. 
What counts is to achieve it at the lowest 
possible level of expenditures and revenues. 
The Nation's full productive energies are 
thus released, defense heightened, and eco- 
nomic disaster thwarted, 
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The avenue to tax and debt reduction is 
expenditure reduction. Expenditure reduc- 
tion requires determination and forthright- 
ness by the people. Lipservice and pious 
resolutions won't do it. There must be 
sufficient social consciousness to accept the 
fact that expenditure reduction may tempo- 
rarily curtail or eliminate advantages that 
certain groups, areas, or parties now seem- 
ingly enjoy. 

Only those expenditures presently and 
absolutely essential should be approved. All 
others should be postponed or eliminated. 
Department and agency heads should be re- 
quired to assign priorities to their expendi- 
ture requests. Congressional staff facilities 
should be improved to afford thoroughgoing 
incisive review of these requests. 

Immediate consideration should be given 
to the recommendations, not yet acted upon, 
of the second Hoover Commission. It has 
found that $5 billion can be saved through 
improved personnel policies; and that $2 bil- 
lion on defense expenditures can be elimi- 
nated without undermining defense pro- 
grams one iota, 

The Federal Government should get out 
of private enterprise, and out of State and 
local governments. At the very least, all 
business activities, or all functions like the 
post office, should be self-supporting. The 
trend of diminished responsibility and inde- 
pendence of State and local communities 
and ever-increasing recourse to Federal aid 
should be halted. This, in turn, requires a 
realinement of tax sources among Federal, 
State, and local governments. 

Control of the purse strings must, at all 
times, be in the hands of the Congress, 
That control is lost when, as at present, de- 
partments or agencies can be almost indif- 
ferent to current appropriations by reason 
of the vast backlog of unexpended previous 
authorizations. Budget and accounting pro- 
cedures should be on an annual basis along 
the lines recommended by the Hooyer Com- 
mission, the Budget Bureau, and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 

No tax reduction should be considered 
that will yield revenues insufficient to cover 


all expenditures, including a regular pro- 


gram of amortization of Government debt, 
Tax reform is always in order—and the need 
accentuated by high tax rates. The tax 
structure lacks stability in its excessive re- 
Hance on an unstable income tax. Further- 
more, the income-tax law leaves a great 
deal to be desired in simplicity, equity, cer- 
tainty, and administrability. The recom- 
mendations of a nonpartisan tax commis- 
sion along the lines of S. 769 (introduced 
by Senator Wirex) and H. R. 41 (introduced 
by Congressman Covupgrrt) should be sought, 


Statehood for Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
statehood for Hawaii is not only a desire 
of both political parties in Hawaii as 
well as of the mainland of the United 
States—it is the hope of the great ma- 
jority of the people of Hawaii, Support 
for Hawaiian statehood comes from all 
levels of our social, economic, and politi- 
cal institutions. The people of Hawaii, 
in every walk of life, imbued with demo- 
cratic ideals and principles, covet the 
status of equal sisterhood with the 
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United States of America. The follow- 
ing resolution, adopted by the Hawaii 
Mission of the Methodist Church at its 
conference on March 2, 1957, is inserted 
in the Record in full in demonstration 
of the broad base of statehood support 
among the people of Hawaii—in this in- 
stance that of a religious and strictly 
nonpartisan group: 
RESOLUTION ON STATEHOOD 


Whereas statehood for Hawaii is a social 
and civic as well as a political issue. As 
such, it falls within the scope of the Meth- 
odist Conference and deserves our earnest 
attention and support; and 

Whereas statehood is the aim and ac- 
cepted destiny of every Territory of the 
United States. For Hawail, in addition to 
political advantage (with voting representa- 
tion in the Congress of the United States) 
it would be of material aid in our Pacific 
and Asian relations, It would be the most 
powerful single argument that can be offered 
that the people of Hawall, of many racial 
ancestries, are accepted fully as citizens of 
the United States, and are not treated as 
colonials under the dictation of an im- 
perialist government and bureaucracy; and 

Whereas this would be an effective answer 
to the continued and insistent propaganda 
of the Communist agencies that Hawaii is 
being exploited by the capitalists of the 
United States mainland; and 

Whereas statehood, furthermore, would 
encourage Hawall to develop its social ac- 
tivities and agencies, directly along the line 
which the Methodist Church indorses and 
encourages: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Hawaii Mission Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church (meeting in 
Honolulu, March 2, 1957), That we whole- 
heartedly support statehood for Hawail and 
by this resolution ask that copies of this 
statement be sent to the President of the 
United States; to the Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior; to the President of 
the United States Senate; to the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives; 
to the delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the 
Honorable John A. Burns; to the Governor 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the president 
of the Territorial senate; to the speaker of 
the Territorial house of representatives; and 
to the chairman of the Hawall Statehood 
Commission. 


President Ramon Magsaysay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, the tragic death of President Ramon 
Magsaysay is a tremendous loss, not only 
to the Philippine Islands, but to the 
entire free world. 

I knew him personally and am deeply 
distressed by his untimely passing. 

Years ago I spent a year in the Orient, 
part of it in the Philippine Islands, as a 
private secretary to the Governor Gen- 
eral. 

Ever since this experience I have been 
deeply interested in the welfare and de- 
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velopment of the people in the islands. 

I have been happy in the friendship 
and cooperation developed between the 
two countries, evidenced particularly in 
World War II when the soldiers of both 
countries stood and fought side by side. 

President Magsaysay was a stanch 
supporter of this country. 4 

I met him some years ago when h 
came to Washington. 

I met him some 15 months ago in Ma- 
nila when several Members of this House 
at his invitation discussed with him 
Philippine problems and world problems 
over the breakfast table in old Malaca- 
nan Palace, where I had lived for a short 
time in days gone by. 

It was impossible to know him without 
sensing his integrity, his ability, and his 
great courage. 

It was impossible to follow his career 
without realizing how close to his heart 
were the welfare and progress of his peo- 
ple, and the triumph of freedom over 
communism. 

He made a great contribution to his 
country, to southeast Asia, and to the 
free world as a whole. 

I join in heartfelt sympathy to his 
family and to the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point in the Recorp the 
following editorial appearing in the 
Washington Star of March 18, 1957, en- 
titled “President Magsaysay”: 

PRESIDENT MAGSAYSAY 

The airplane crash that has cut short the 
life of President Ramon Magsaysay has 
Tobbed the Filipino people of a great leader 
who well deserved all the confidence and 
affection they reposed in him. A man of 
incorruptible integrity, he labored tirelessly 
in their behalf, both for their material well- 
being and for the strengthening of their 
Tree institutions. To that end, among other 
things, he had liberated them from the 
terrorism of the Communist-led Huks and 


proceeded from there to promote their eco-, 


nomic and insure their security as 
a nation allied with the United States and 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 

In the international field, there was never 
any doubt about where President Magsaysay 
stood. Under his leadership, which had the 
overwhelming of his countrymen, 
the policy of the Philippines was stanchly 
pro-American, pro-liberty and anti-Red. 
Accordingly, since Filipino politics are vola- 
tile, and since his firm guidance will be 
sorely missed, there is some fear now that 
opposition elements (neutralists hostile to 
the United States) may be able to stage a 
comeback and change the excellent pro- 
grams he had set in motion in domestic and 
foreign affairs. 

This is a matter that only events them- 
selves can clarify. Nevertheless, despite the 
uncertainties of the moment, there is reason 
to hope that Vice President Garcia will carry 
on without making any basic change in 
policy. After all, the vast majority of the 
Filipino people have repeatedly demon- 
strated their approval of the course set by 
President Magsaysay. Certainly, although 
his death is a grievous loss to the Philip- 
pines, to the United States and to the free 
world at large, his faithful followers are not 
likely to permit radical moves calculated to 
undo the good work he has left behind him. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS ö 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports of 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 15 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr, Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recozp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
na 55 (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 


Gangbustin’ Game Warden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, this is Na- 
tional Wildlife Week. Under the leader- 
we of Walt Disney, National Wildlife 
es chairman, Americans throughout 

Nation who love the great outdoors 
to focusing public attention on the need 
henner and preserve our great natural 
life Ae of soil, water, forest, and wild- 


It is most appropriate, therefore, to 
tall attention to the colorful story of 
© Swift, today the national executive 
tector of the National Wildlife Federa- 
W Which sponsors National Wildlife 
sek, in cooperation with its State 
ap dates, The following excerpts from 
hase in the April 1957 issue of True 
but azine is not only fascinating reading 
th Sives the reader an appreciation of 
er Coming of age of the conservation 
ovement in America and of the kind of 
Serva bution made by thousands of con- 
ang tion workers to protect our wildlife 
of dur natural resources. The people 
admis home State of Wisconsin already 


that admiration and respect: 
Gancnustin’ GAME WARDEN 
(By Ken Smith and John Keats) 


The young game warden had known what 
Was going to find ever since he first spot- 
the big Lincoln in the forest clearing, 
aw the machinegun lying across the 
t. After glancing quickly around 
he had moved quietly and carefully 
the woods toward the dam and now, 
g On the edge of the riverbank above 
Tushing water, he could look down and 
em. He stood there silently in the 
Of the trees, nervously rubbing his 
In his trousers, knowing that only a 
them ud try to go down there and take 
All alone. 
nell Thave to do is turn around and get the 
Wil] put Of here, he told himself, and nobody 
ver know. With those guns, they could 
me to pieces before I'd gone 2 feet. 
thar Jes traveled from the automatic rifie 
“Oy Was leaning up against the sign reading 
area, fishing prohibited" to the 
Pooky Pistol butts that protruded from the 
x ‘ae ot the three fishermen. Why should 
Myself shot over nothing but a few 
But he Ernest Swift thought, 

his d e knew all along that he had made 
Linco dn before he had even seen the 
heard tr he had made it back when hè first 
hat Chicago mobsters were coming up 
realized territory in Wisconsin. He had 
would nacht then that sooner or later he 

have to tangle with them. 
eye on the guns that stuck out of 
counta X pockets, Swift moved rapidiy, 
ug on the noise of the water to drown 
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out his movements. Just as he was con- 
gratulating himself for having successfully 
taken them by surprise, the three men 
whirled around—guns gripped in their 
hands. 

“What in hell do you want?“ a cold voice 
demanded. The heavy face behind the voice 
would have been instantly recognizable to 
any newspaper reader in those days of 1928; 
chiefly celebrated as the inventor of the one- 
way ride, he was known as Machinegun“ 
Frankie McErlane. 

Fighting to keep his voice steady, Swift 
said, “I'm going to have to arrest you. Let 
me see your fishing licenses.” 

“Jesus, a hayseed cop.“ McErlane sneered. 
“Well, whatta you know.“ * * The second 
gunman, an ugly, stupid giant named Frank 
Novak, stood looking at Swift out of con- 
tempt-filled eyes. With his attention on 
McErlane, Swift did not realize that the third 
man had circled around behind him until 
he heard the soft, emotionless voice: “Good- 
by. you———. We're settling this one right 
now.” 

In that instant, Ernie Swift knew for sure 
that he had been a fool. But he'd done what 
he sald he'd do; what he thought he had to 
do. At least, he had that. 

* . * * . 

When Swift signed up as a State game 
warden in 1926, he figured he'd made a man's 
solemn promise. His first assignment had 
been to ride herd on a gaggle of transplanted 
Kentucky mountaineers who had just run 
the former warden out of the woods in the 
northeastern end of the State. 


* + + On many occasions In the next 2 
years he found himself alone in a woods full 
of slouch-hatted, spindly, bewhiskered moun. 
taineers, every man-Jack of them armed. if 
they met casually, Swift and the moun- 
taineers would nod with mutual respect. If 
it was a business meeting, Swift would walk 
boldly up and tell them to consider them- 
selves under arrest—he'd expect them in 
court next day. * * The Kentuckians ad- 
mired this skinny little blue-eyed, redhaired 
lawman, who would walk right up to a band 
of armed clansmen and tell them where to 
head in and then have the guts to turn 
his back and saunter away. 

Swift turned in such a brilliant arrest 
record, and earned himself such a reputa- 
tion that in 1928 he was assigned to Sawyer 
County to take on the toughest chore any 
game warden in this Nation was ever called 
to face. High-riding Chicago gangsters had 
chosen the woods around Swift’s hometown, 
Hayward, as a place to get cool when Chi 
got a little hot. 

Al Capone had a resort for his boys on the 
east fork of the Chippewa River. Bugs Moran 
and the Barker-Karpis gang showed up. 
along with Potatoes Koffman, Lefty Counsel, 
and Gus Winkler. The incredible Joe Soltis, 
* * had a resort and a golf course on 
Barker Lake on the Chippewa's east fork. 

The Chic gaily machinegunned 
deer at night with the aid of auto head- 
lights; fished illegally for muskellunge in 
the dam across the Chippewa where the big 
fish were held in a huge trap until the 
wardens could net them out and lift them 
across. Rules? Laws? Those were for 
suckers, the Chicagoans said. Trifle with 
us, they snarled, and you'll wind up at the 
bottom of a lake wearing a concrete kimono, 
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The man behind Swift, a chunky Itallan 
named Joe Milaga, was about to fire when 
McErlane suddenly snapped, “Shove it, Joe.” 

Then, as the warden stood tense and sweat- 
ing, the three gunmen began arguing about 
whether or not to kill him. Figuring his 
best bet was to take the initiative, Swift 
turned to McErlane and said, as calmly as 
possible, “Let’s see your license.” 

The effrontery of it dazed the hoods. Mc- 
Erlane fumbled in his pockets and produced 
the last thing Swift expected to see—a fish- 
ing license. Silently, McErlane handed it 
over. 

> * . . a 

“G— d—, Frankie, I kill him now,” Milaga 
howled, dragging his gun out again, but 
McErlane was doing the thinking for the 
mob that morning. 

“Leave him go,” he said. 
hayseed.” 

Swift knew it would be silly to go up 
against such odds again, or to think simple 
candor would have any appeal to McEriane's 
kind of animal. * * * Specifically, he slipped 
into ambush beside the forest road that led 
to the dam, and 2 days later, nabbed Joe 
Soltis himself. 

> * J . . 

He took Joe to court and after half an hour 
of profane pleading and threatening, Joe 
Soltis contemptuously peeled $50 from a roll 
that was at least twice as large as the Judge's 
and Swift's annual income put together. 


Swift kept playing it that way, choosing 
his own ground and taking the offensive, 
but 2 weeks later he ran into a situation he 
couldn't handle on his own terms. Hed ar- 
rested 3 of Soltis’ men, but couldn't herd 
all 3 of them to court. He told them to re- 
port, and when they didn’t come to town to 
give themselves up, Swift knew he'd have to 
go after them—out to Soltis’ camp on Barker 
Lake. 

When Swift drove up, he saw four thick- 
bodied, mean-eyed, pasty-faced city types 
squatting on the front porch. They didn't 
say anything. “I want to see Joe.” Swift 
told them, 

Just as in the movies, one of them nodded 
Slightly * * and glanced at the door. It 
was an invitation. Swift walked past them, 
through the door, and the four men followed, 
pistols drawn, and took up various yantage 
points around the room behind him. Soltis 
waddled into the living room through an- 
other door, carrying a pint of whisky. * * * 

“Why, Oinle,“ the beer baron rumbled 
genially, “whatsa matta; Oinie?” 

* * * He waved one of the boys to pull up 
a chair for Swift. The warden ignored the 
hospitality. Then feeling trapped and tense, 
Swift told Joe how it was. 

“Aw, Oinie,“ Joe protested, smiling greastly. 
Don't get hard about it. Sit down. Let's 
haye a drink.” 


For the next half hour Soltis tried to tell 
Swift in a hundred different ways to stop 
being a Boy Scout. Swift didn’t seem to be 
getting it. At last Soltis seemed to think he 
realized the basic problem and hauled out 
his enormous bankroll. * * * 

“It's yours, Oinie,” Soltis said expansively. 
“Take any or all of it. Here, take a grand, 
whadda I care? Only lay off me and my 
boys.” 

“The State pays me,“ Swift said flatly, 
feeling idiotically heroic. The State was pay- 
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“He's just a 
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ing him $140 a month. * * T have to take 
three of your boys back to town with me,” 
Swift added. 

“You stupid bastard,” -Soltis exploded, 
lunging to his full 6 feet 3, his big face 
red with whisky and anger. “Do you know 
how easy it would be for me to kill you?” 

Soltis brushed the table aside, lurched 
out the front steps and down the porch 
steps. There was a flock of chickens scratch- 
ing around in the dirt a few yards from one 
of the cabins. * * He drew his .45 caliber 
Army Colt and blasted away. 

The big wasn't all reputation. He had 
gigantic shoulders and arms bigger than 
your legs, and he was a good fisherman and 
a good shot. Firing rapidly, he clipped the 
heads off three moving chickens. Then he 
turned back to Swift. Catch on?“ he grated. 

“Yeah, I know,” Swift said. “But all I 
came here for was to tell you your boys have 
to come to court today.” 

* * . > * 

At 5 p. m., just as court was about to close, 
Soltis and a dozen hoods walked in. Three 
of the gunmen admitted they’d hunted out 
of season and Soltis, without a word, threw 
a roll of bills on the desk before the bench. 
As the big man turned to leave, he spotted 
Swift near the courtroom door. “Now lemnre 
tell you something,” Soltis sneered, towering 
over the slender warden. “Up to now I been 
easy on you. I thought maybe we could be 
friends. But the hell with that. Next time 
you think you gotta take me, you better come 
shooting.” 

“All right,” Swift said, “I will.” 

Swift reported this conversation to the 
home office in Madison, and the effect was 
immediate—bringing Swift face to face with 
Gov. Walter Kohler, Sr., father of the pres- 
ent governor. After the warden had told 
his story, the Governor asked, “What do you 
intend to do about it?” 

“Kill Soltis, if I have to.“ Swift sald. 

“I think you are absolutely right,“ Kohler 
said. “Stay with it, but use good judgment. 
Take all the men you need to get the job 
done. If necessary, I'll declare martial law 
in Sawyer County and call out the National 
Guard to back you up. * * *” 

Characterically, Swift moved first. He 
called in four other wardens and this time, 
in addition to their issue Colts, they carried 
rifles, Instead of driving through the forest 
road that led to the dam, the law men en- 
tered the woods at dusk, worked their way 
around, and spent the night in a tent deep 
in the woods about 3 miles upstream. 

-> * > * 

The wardens arranged an ambush And 
Soltis and his two fishing companions even- 
tually walked smack into the leveled rifies. 

“Hey,” the racket lord complained, his big 
face pale. “What the hell is this? How 
come all the G— d— hardware?” 

“You told me the next time I had to take 
you, to come shooting,” Swift explained. 
“Go on. Move.“ 

. * . * > 

The next day, Soltis was gone from Wis- 
consin forever. Told of this, Swift's only 
comment was, “I don't think Joe ever under- 
stood me.” 

But the remaining Chicagoans understood 
Swift only too well. He was a menace to 
their liberty and pursuit of happiness, and 
they marked him for death, The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation got wind of this and 
Swift was yanked into hiding, despite his 
bitter protests. “People will think I'm yel- 
low,” he said. “I'm damned if I'm going to 
run.” 

“We're getting you out of there before you 
get killed.“ the chief warden told him. 

The State hid Swift and his wife in the 
Soldiers" Home at Mendota while FBI and 
State police began to comb the Chicago ele- 
ment out of Hayward's hair. Swift fumed 
and fussed, but he stayed put, and it's just 
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as well he did, for the gang's threat was no 
joke. 

Swift hadn't been out of Hayward long 
before a black Packard purred into town and 
stopped at the pool hall. Out stepped a 
good-looking, clean-featured youth, dressed 
with quiet taste in expensive city clothes. 
“Does anybody know where I can find Ernie 
Swift?" he asked. 

George Taylor, an aged Indian wolf hunter, 
said sure, he knew. “I take you to him.” 

That's awfully nice of you,” the young 
man replied. 

There were two sinister customers sitting 
in the back seat of the big Packard, sur- 
rounded by machine guns, rifles, pistols, 
sawed-off shotguns, and boxes of ammuni- 
tion. All at once the Indian knew he didn’t 
want to go anywhere. 

“Get in there, you half-breed — — — 
“ the young man said, and shoved the 
Indian into the car. 

In front of Swift's house Taylor received 
his instructions. “When he comes to the 
door,“ the young man snapped, “get the hell 
out of the way and maybe you won't be 
killed.“ 

Taylor knocked several times.. 

Swift might have resented being yanked to 
one side while the cleanup went on, but the 
move proved a turning point in his life. He 
soon found himself riding a desk in Madison, 
learned the intricacies of top-level admin- 
istration while advancing steadily through 
the ranks, and in 1947 he was made director 
of Wisconsin's Conservation Department. 

There were two red-hot issues when Swift 
took office. One was the invasion of the 
lamprey eel, which had scuttled the lake- 
trout fishery, and the fishermen were lobby- 
ing for a law permitting them to use fine- 
mesh nets and claim anything caught in such 
nets to be a legal fish. Second, north coun- 
try hunting-camp proprietors bitterly re- 
sented the conservation department's plan 
to kill off a percentage of Wisconsin's deer 
herd in order to save it. 

This was necessary because there wasn't 
enough natural food for all Wisconsin's deer, 
so all deer were threatened with starvation. 
The department figured the only way to save 
the herd was to thin it, but thinning it, in 
the minds of the hunting-camp proprietors, 
meant fewer targets. And fewer targets 
meant less customers. One of the most in- 
fluential resort owners in the north country 
came storming into Madison. 

“Our deer are more important to us than 
you are, Swift,” he said. “I'm warning you. 
If you insist on ramming a deer-killing pro- 
gram down our throats, I'm golng to get 
you if it takes every penny I own and every 
dollar I can borrow.” 

“Look,” Swift said reasonably, “You've 
been running a resort for maybe 30 years. 
Right here in my office there's a fellow been 
studying deer, scientifically, for as long as 
you've been in the resort business. Now if 
he told you how to run your resort, you'd 
laugh in his face. But when you come here, 
you're trying to tell him you know more 
about deer than he does.” ` 

“Maybe I do,” the resort man said, un- 
moved. “I'm warning you. You prune that 
herd, and we won't rest till we get you 
The man left and Swift sighed. It was 
Soltis all over again; this time with political 
complications. The legislators committed 
to the fishermen and those committed to the 
resort men were all set to do a little log- 
rolling at the expense of the State conserva- 
tion department. They'd vote for each 
other's bills and, meanwhile, try to cut the 
department down to size. Already they were 
Teportedly cooking up a bill to support the 
public parks out ot funds recelved through 
the sale of hunting and fishing licenses— 
funds which Swift's department then re- 
ceived and which it desperately needed. 
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Further, the bill would reduce the depart- 
ment’s cut of the State’s general fund. 

Accordingly, Swift found a friend in ger 
legislature and got him to offer a bill tha 
would support the public parks through a 
increase in real estate taxes. This though 
so horrified the legislature that a hasty truc? 
was arranged. They promised that hunting 
and fishing license funds would ain in 
Swift's department, and the depabtment! 
cut of the general funds would be incre! 
if only that real estate tax bill would be 
quietly forgotten. 

All this was very well, but Swift had no 
intention of fighting one battle and 
tt a war, He had the department pre 
24 conservation bills, and Sprecher won: 
to the floor to fight them through. It wen 
as planned. The legislators were kept “ 
busy considering Swift's bills they never 8° 
around to those fayored by the would-be 
thieves and deer-starvers. Instead, the leg, 
islature was maneuvered into passing 19 of 
the 24 bills Swift proposed. ~ 

In the 3 legislative sessions held during 
Swift's directorship, he and Sprecher got 
out of 100 bills made into law—by far 
best record of any government department 
with any legislature. * * © 

* - * . . 

Among other things, Swift's audits dis- 
closed that the department operated several 
trout hatcheries so inefficiently that finger 
lings were costing the State $4 each. 
inefficient hatcheries were closed. * * * 

- - . . * 

The Federal Government had been dicker“ 
ing for Swift's service for years before 19 
when President Eisenhower's men asked 8 
to quit the minors and join the big leag¥® 
in Washington. There was a newly crea 
job tailored specifically for Swift in the Fis? 
and Wildlife Service—that of Assistant DI“ 
rector. Under it, Swift would not only h 
form policy but see it carried out, and act $ 
liaison man between the Federal Governmen 
and the States. * * * 


As the months wore on, it became apparent 


to Swift that he and John L, Farley, Director 


of Fish and Wildlife Service, held different 
philosophies. 

Swift couldn't stomach the granting of of 
leases in public wildlife refuges and he sai 
so. He told it to his superiors, and to any“ 
body else in earshot. 

Most important, he flatly refused, when 
ordered to do so, to compose a memorandum 
that would nullify all the Federal rules which 
make it illegal to bait ducks, 

The story is interesting and ugly. The 
fact Is, our duck population is so small that 
shooting over baited grounds would serio 
deplete it. Hence, it's against Federal (and 
Canadian) law to bait duck. Rich men’s gut 
clubs in Ohio, Maryland, and California wan 
that law changed. In plain words, their Po- 
litically potent members want a ter 
chance for a bird than the chance 
any plain Joe. 

One day Farley made a speech to conserva” 
tion groups pledging the Federal duck-balt 
ing regulations would be upheld. Two da 4 
later he called Swift into the office and tol 
him to draw up a memorandum for Farley 
to sign—a memorandum so worded as 
make enforcement of the regulations pran 
tically impossible: Swift pointblank refus $ 
to have anything to do with it, and tP 
memorandum was prepared by someone © 
in the office. 

“If you sign this after what you prom” 
ised those people, Swift told Farley Wi 
unconcealed anger, “you better buy a O08” 
way ticket to China, because they're going 
come shooting.” 

It is to Farley's credit that me ment 
randum remained unsigned, for the politi 
pressure on him was immense, 


granted 
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At this point, Swift, who'd been feeling 
that he was in the position of a quarter- 
who had been ordered by the coach 
to throw the game, resigned his Federal job. 
He was immediately offered another, also es- 
Pecially created for him, as executive director 
Of the National Wildlife Federation. Swift 
accepted eagerly, feeling certain that he 
could do more good as spokesman for 3 
on sportsmen and conservationists than 
could do in any of the top Federal jobs. 
He's had the job less than 2 years now, 
and already it's borne fruit. As all sports- 
Men know, the military has always acted 
as if game laws didn't apply to military res- 
€tvations, much as the mobsters of Swift's 
Youth didn’t think game laws applied to 
Swift, as federation director, kept 
®niping mercilessly at the Pentagon and a 
ago last March the Pentagon ran up 
the white flag. Henceforth, the brass told 
Swift, the military will obey conservation 
laws and practices on its reservations. 
The otl-lease giveaway battle isn't over by 
à long shot, as far as Swift is concerned. 
he’s still watchful for a return of the 
iting issue, which will come back as sure- 
Was the ducks themselves. But Ernie Swift 
ls that he's now in the best possible posi- 
to carry out his lifelong aim—the pro- 
tection of America’s wildlife. 


Seven Hundred and Ninety-four Country 
Editors Tell How They Would Vote if 
They Were in Their Congressman’s 
Shoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


A abe MACK of Washington. Mr. 


Pendent magazine for hometown news- 
Papers, recently took a poll of opinion 
among weekly newspaper editors of the 
t on upon 20 issues of national in- 


A total of 794 editors responded. Since 
t ot these editors live in small cities 
are dum 2,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, and 
tie, ese to the public of their communi- 
the’ it seems to me they institute one of 
Most reliable soundingboards of 
Present public opinion on national issues. 
e poll of editorial opinion made by 
inte erican Press is therefore most 
Une and informative. 
this et unanimous consent I include 
vid, Poll of opinion in the Recorp to pro- 
€ all Members a chance to study it. 
opinie American Press poll of editorial 
On, together with that magazine's 
le “explaining it, follows: 
En Hunpren AND NINETY-rouR COUNTRY 
"TORS TELL How THEY Wovin Votre IF 
THEY Were IN THEIR CONGRESSMAN’S SHOES 
Seven hundred and ninety-four country 
— editors, at the request of the 
their San Press, have taken time to give 
hati, OWS on 20 questions of outstanding 
an nn interest in order that you will have 
Picture of “grassroots” sentiment 
vital issues, 
is no doubt among most Congress- 
that the country editor does reflect 
Srassroots sentiment, Without his help, 
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it is often difficult to know what the rural 
half of America is thinking: f 

The American Press has tabulated the 
votes“ of the country editors on these is- 
sues in order to give you a quick method of 
knowing how the editors of the North, South, 
East, and West would vote if they were “in 
your shoes.” 

In addition, in this issue we have included 
hundreds of comments which will help you 
to see why the editors vote as they do. 

We hope this study will be helpful to you 
as well as to America. 

Below we are giving the 22 questions in- 
cluded in our survey as well as the answers 
of the editors to them. All replies are 
grouped according to the section of the 
country in which the editors live. One hun- 
dred and thirty-five of the replies are from 
the Northeastern States, 207 from the South, 
329 from the North Central States and 123 
from the West. 

MIDDLE EAST AUTHORITY 


Question 1. President Eisenhower has 
asked Congress to authorize him to use 
United States forces, if he considers it nec- 
essary to stop any Communist aggression 
against countries in the Middle East. Do 
you think he should be given this authority? 


[Percent] 


North- | South | North | West Total 
east Cenfral 


— EE 


ha CIAS 80 66 70 74 71 

8 19 31 aj 25 27 

No answer 1 3 1 1 2 
FOREIGN AID 


Question 2: During recent years Congress 
has appropriated about $4 billion each year 
for countries in other parts of the world, to 
help prevent their going communistic. Do 
you think Congress should appropriate more, 
less, or the same amount for the coming year? 


Percent] 


North- | South | North | West | Total 

east Central 
7 4 7 8 6 
Less. 52 6 u 64 63 
j 34 2⁴ 25 24 26 
No answer 7 6 4 3 5 
2 


— 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Question 3: Do you want to see John Foster 
Dulles continue as Secretary of State? 


[Percent] 


North- | South | North | West | Total 
Central 

59 51 57 

35 41 38 

6 8 5 


SOIL BANK 
Question 4: Do you think the soil bank 
plan should (a) be left as is; (b) extended 
to cover drought relief, flood relief, or credit 
needs; or (c) eliminated? 


[Percent] 


North-] South | North | West | Total 
east 


Central 
Left as is...-.--- 45 36 42 42 
Extended 2⁰ at 35 33 
Eliminated 2 25 22 2 
No answer 4 8 1 3 


FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


Question 5: Do you favor or oppose a bill 
which would return Federal price supports 
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to a fixed 90 percent of parity for the basio 
crops? 


[Percent] 


North- | South | North West Total 
east Central 

22 16 22 

85 6 76 78 74 

2 4 4 


CORPORATION TAXES 


Question 6: At present, corporations taxes 
are 30 percent on the first $25,000 of profit 
and 52 percent on profits above $25,000. 
Unless Congress extends the legislation es- 
tablishing this tax, it will drop to 25 per- 
cent and 47 percent on April 1, with a loss 
in revenue of around §2 billion. Which of 
the following actions would you advise Con- 
gress to take: (a) Extend the 80 percent and 
52 percent for another year? (b) Let the 
tax automatically drop to 25 percent and 47 
percent? Continue the 52 percent but re- 
ae the tax on the first $25,000 to 25 per- 
cent 


[Percent] 


North-| South 
east 
Extend 2R 
Let drop 35 
Cut on $25,000.. 35 
No answer 2 


INCREASE EXEMPTION 
Question 7: A bill has been offered to in- 
crease the present $600 individual income-tax 
exemption to $700. It is estimated that a 
$100 increase would cost $2.4 billion in reve- 
nue. Do you think the exemption should be 
increased? 


[Percent] 


TAX ON DIVIDENDS - 

Question 8: Do you think corporations 
should be exempt from taxation on the por- 
tion of their earnings which is distributed 
as dividends and upon which the individual 
shareholders pay taxes? 


Percent! 


TAX ON COOPERATIVES 


Question 9: Bills have been introduced in 
Congress requiring that cooperative corpora- 
tions and savings and loan associations be 
subject to Federal income taxation in the 
same manner as other business corporations. 
Would you favor such legislation? 


[Percent] 


eS 


North- | South | North | West | Total 

east Central 
— 86 82 89 84 kā 
8 13 10 91 un 12 
No answer._---- 1173. 2 6 2 


]— — ͤ ͤ3——y -— — 
DEBT REDUCTION 


Question 10: If Congress should cut items 
In the budget by say $2 billion, would you 
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suggest that taxes be cut by that amount or 
that this potential surplus be used to reduce 
the national debt? 


[Percent] 
North- | South | North | West | Total 
east Centr: 
A 2 23 24 25 
70 65 74 68 70 
3 2 2 3 2 
3 3 1 6 3 


Question 11: At present, most people over 
65 cannot collect social security pensions if 
they earn over $1,200 a year. Would you 
favor eliminating this restriction? 


North-| South | North | West | Total 


Question 12: A bill has been introduced 
calling for an appropriation of a minimum 
of $600 million a year for 5 years to be used 
to speed school construction. Do you favor 
such a program? 

[Percent] 


North-| South | North | West | Total 
east Central 


SEGREGATION PROVISION 


Question 13: If a school-aid bill is passed, 
do you think it should include a provision 
denying ald to areas in which schools are 
segregated? 


[Percent] 


FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Question 14: Federal scholarships, to help 
100,000 students with ability, but who can’t 
afford college, to have a college education, are 


expected to be proposed to Congress. Are 
you for or against such Federal scholarships? 


[Percent] 


North- | South | North | West | Total 
east Central 


CURB ON FILIBUSTER 

Question 15: In order to curb filibuster- 
ing, the Senate may consider a rule change 
so that a simple majority, instead of a two- 
thirds majority, can call for an end to dis- 
cussion. Do you favor such @ curb on fill- 


[Percent] 
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VICE-PRESIDENTIAL DUTIES 
Question 16. Would you favor giving the 
Vice President specific executive duties and 
relieve him of his job of presiding over the 
Senate? 


[Percent] 


POSTAGE RATES 


Question 17; Would you favor legislation 
to increase first-class postal rates to 5 cents, 
with the provision that letters would auto- 
matically be sent by airmail to localities 
where airmail would be faster? 


Percent] 


North- | South | North | West | Total 


Central 
Ca 40 u 39 48 3 
S 60 oH wo 50 6 
No unswer eeen]... 2 1 2 1 


POST OFFICE SUBSIDY 


Question 18: Do you feel that the Post 
Office should set rates based on paying its 
own way—or continue to be subsidized by 
taxes? 


[Percent] 
North- South | North | West Total 
east Central 
55 45 40 58 50 
42 51 49 35 46 
3 4 2 7 4 


Question 19: Would you favor lowering 
the present draft period of 2 years to 18 


months? 
West Total 
48 
45 
7 
PAY AS YOU SEE TV 


Question 20: The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has been asked to rule on 
whether television stations can broadcast 
pay-as-you-see programs, whereby owners of 
TV sets would pay to see those programs if 
they were interested. This, of course, would 
be in addition to regular free programs paid 
for by commercial advertisers. Do you think 
the FCC should approve pay-as-you-see 
television? 


= South | North 


[Percent] 


North- | South | North | West | Total 
Cen 


ws | 


Enprror’s Nore.—Commercial interests fa- 
voring “Pay as you see“ television and com- 
mercial interests opposing it have both ob- 
jected to the wording of the above question. 
Each feels that the question fails to make 
its case clear. Because this Is a vital decision 
to be made by the FCC, The American Press 
plans to make another survey on this subject, 
presenting the arguments on both sides, and 
asking editors to vote after reading the pros 
and cons. 
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Control of Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been drawn to the possible 
effect of a proxy fight for control of Fair- 
banks, Morse Co., one of the oldest, suc“ 
cessful industrial companies in Illinois, 
headed by Robert H. Morse, Jr., a dis- 
tinguished Illinois citizen whose family 
founded the company, This proxy fight 
and its possible results are of great pub- 
lic interest in my State. One of the com- 
pany’s principal operating plants and 
several thousand of its employees reside 
in IIlinois and its main office is in 
Chicago, 

In its campaign to take over con- 
trol of Fairbanks, Morse Co., Penn-Texas 
Co., a holding company for Leopold Sil- 
berstein, has resorted to newspaper ad- 
vertisements directed to officers and em- 
ployees of the company. There is nor- 
mally no harm in using such ads to get 
a message over to readers of the press, 
but many of the particular persons to 
whom these ads are directed are leg 
protected against improper representa 
tions as stockholders of Fairbanks, Morse 
9; under its employees stock purchase 
plan. 

The advertisements are of question- 
able legality, because Securities and Ex- 
change Commission rules prohibit the 
solicitation of proxies through the use 
of advertisements or other communica- 
tions containing predictions as to future 
market values, earnings, or dividends 
which may mislead stockholders into 
giving up their proxies. 

It is also illegal under the SEC rules 
to make claims prior to a stockholders 
meeting regarding the results of solici- 
tation of proxies. But these rules seem 
to have had little effect in the campaign 
by Penn-Texas Co. to take over the man- 
agement of the long-established and con- 
servatively managed Fairbanks, Morse 
Co. 

The local advertising used in every 
State where Fairbanks, Morse plants axe 
located has sought to reassure the offi- 
cers and employees that their jobs 
be secure under Penn-Texas manage- — 
ment. The advertisements make vague 
references to Penn-Texas’ financial con- 
dition by citing the gross 1956 sales fg- 
ures for the several companies it con- 
trols, but omits even a general state- 
ment of earnings for the same 
Gross sales is no measure of a company’s 
financial position. Mr. Silberstein has 
been repeatedly challenged by Mr. Morse, 
president of Fairbanks, Morse Co., to 
publish the Penn-Texas operating state- 
ment for 1956 but has thus far respond 
only with a promise to issue an 
statement in the future. There is no 
assurance that any earnings statement 
will be issued before Fairbanks, Morse 
shareholders are asked to vote upon the 
management for the future. Fairbanks 
Morse Co. enjoys excellent . and 
stockholder relations, The only con 
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Ceivable purpose of the advertisement 
used by Mr. Silberstein is to create fric- 
tion and misunderstanding to the detri- 
Ment of the Fairbanks, Morse Co. 

What does it matter that Penn-Texas 
Seeks to control Fairbanks, Morse and 
why should Congress be interested. But 
it does matter, and Congress should be 
interested 


During the twenties the acquisition of 
Control of sound companies by large 


holding companies resulted in extensive 


to public securities holders and 
employees. The abuses of the twenties 
Were intended to be controlled by the 
establishment of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and arming it with 
various statutes, including the power to 
regulate the solicitation of proxies for 
Companies listed on national exchanges. 
The present Fairbanks, Morse proxy 
Struggle for control of the company 
brings into question whether the various 
devices used by Penn-Texas disregard 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
rules governing such contests. 


It is very significant that on the same 


day Penn-Texas used the newspaper let- 
ter advertisements to officers and em- 
Dloyees, Mr. Silberstein publicly claimed 
that control of Fairbanks, Morse had al- 
ready been won by Penn-Texas and pre- 
dicted the company would double its 
profita under new management by Penn- 


One question of prime interest to Con- 
Fress in this case is the effect of using 
foreign sources to finance the stock pur- 

for Penn-Texas without knowing, 
or being able to find out who is the real 
Owner of the funds provided. Yesterday, 
rge E. Sokolsky pointed out in his 
Column in the Washington Post and 
es Herald that there is a tremendous 
amount of money loose in the world, 
Some of which is “hot money” going 
ugh a process of legitimization. Mr. 
Sokolsky points out that all of the “hot 
Money” reaches the American borrower 
from an intermediate legitimate source, 
uch as a Swiss bank or through Ameri- 
Can banks with such connections. Thus, 
the borrower has the advantage of an 
intermediate arrangement which makes 
t possible for him not to know who the 
actual beneficiary or rightful owner of 
the Money is. 

Acquisitions of shares of Fairbanks, 
Morse Co. by Silberstein have been ar- 
ranged behind a cloak of foreign secrecy 
and possibly intrigue. This raises seri- 
en questions as to who may actually be 


hind the campaign to take over Fair- 


Morse Co. 

í It is a matter of great public interest 
ian the SEC to get all the facts as to the 
weeny of persons who originally pro- 

ded the shares and the arrangements 
2 t made them substantial profits by 

lling to Swiss sources. In turn, it is of 
8 importance to know whether there 
cane any prior arrangements for sale or 
T ntract for sale to Silberstein or Penn- 


fon nese questions are properly subject 

8 inquiry. I am sure the Commis- 

of Will make a thorough investigation 

ae the questions raised in this proxy 

ch e before it permits stockholders to 

ny the management for Fairbanks, 
orse Co. for the next year. 
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Grave Risks of Fluoridation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an arti- 
cle from the New York World-Telegram 
of Wednesday, February 20, 1957, by 
Murray Davis, staff writer, entitled 
“Three Hundred M. D.'s Warn of Grave 
Risks in Fluoridation.” 

The article follows: 

THREE HUNDRED M. D.'s WARN or Grave Risks 
IN FLUORIDATION 
(By Murray Davis) 

Fluoridation of drinking water “imposes an 
extraordinary risk on certain individuals,” 
according to a report made public today by 
more than 300 medical men. 

The report also termed fluoridation “mass 
medication without precedent” and with pos- 
sible mass side reactions.” 

The statement was directed to Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner's attention by a 13-member 
delegation of the medical-dental ad hoc 
committee on the evaluation of fluorida- 
tion. The delegation was headed by Dr. 
Jonathan Forman, Columbus, Ohio, and 
included 7 New York men. 

The report comes just 2 weeks before the 
public hearings at city hall March 6 on 
fluoridating New York's drinking water. 


NOT PROPER MEANS 

It sets forth: “We, the undersigned, are 
opposed to the fluoridation of public water 
supplies. As members of the medical, den- 
tal, and related public health professions, 
we are as concerned as anyone over the 
prevalence of tooth decay, and as anxious 
that it be prevented; but each of us 
believes that fluoridation of public water 
supplies is not a proper means of attempting 
such prevention.” 

The committee listed nine points in its re- 
jection of fluoridation. It pointed to the 
lack of positive proofs of the safety of fluori- 
dation; the proposed introduction of one part 
per million of fluoride in drinking water was 
criticized as in the toxic range. It was also 
stated that it is the individual's right to gov- 
ern his teeth rather than that of public of- 
ficials and that there is need of long-term 
studies to determine if fluoridation could be 
an insidious factor in chronic disease. 

Other points cited were: The risk fluorida- 
tion imposes on some individuals; the mass 
medication aspect; the use of public water 
supply as a vehicle for drugs, and the avall- 
able less hazardous and more efficient 
ways of obtaining the benefits ascribed to 
fluoridation. 


EXTENSIVE INQUIRY 


According to Dr. Forman and Dr. A. Allen 
London, D. D. S., of Boonton, N. J., the state- 
ment is a strictly professional undertaking 
and represents the Joint efforts of many doc- 
tors and scientists in various parts of this 
country who have conducted an extensive in- 
vestigation of the facts and other informa- 
tion related to fluoridation.” 

Besides Drs. Forman and London, the other 
members of the delegation are Drs. Simon A. 
Beisler, chief urologist of Roosevelt Hospital; 
Henry W. Cave, consulting surgeon at Roose- 
velt and other hospitals; Edward Percy Eglee, 
specialist in thoracic diseases; Thomas J. 
Kirwin, urologist at Flower-Fifth Avenue 
Hospital; and William Coda Martin, geria- 
trician, associated with Coler Memorial 
Hospital. 
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Also Drs. Max Spencer Rhode, urologist, 
former chief of staff at Bellevue; William 
Wolf, endrocrinologist; Reuben Feltman, re- 
search dentist, Passaic General Hospital, Pas- 
saic, N. J.; Clive M. McCay, professor of ani- 
mal nutrition, Cornell University; James W. 
Thornton, Manhattan and Mount Vernon 
dentist, and George L. Waldbott, allergy spe- 
cialist, from Detroit. 


Will the Budget Be Cut? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am placing in the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat entitled “Congress Heeds Cry 
for Economy.” I hope there is a real cry 
for economy from the people and that 
the Congress will heed it. The day be- 
fore yesterday I put in the Recorp an 
editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch which intimated that the cry 
for economy that everybody is talking 
about is the same old thing, and that as 
soon as April 15, the deadline for paying 
taxes, passes Congress will go ahead and 
vote the same old amounts of appro- 
priations. 

Regrettably, the independent offices 
appropriation bill of 1958, which the edi- 
tors of the Globe hail as an indication 
that Congress means business in its econ- 
omy drive, is an example of how Con-. 
gress can make itself look like it is 
economizing more than it 18. 

First of all, the pared 1958 budget is 
still a bigger budget than the 1957 
budget. Two items make this so. The 
1957 budget contained an item of $525 
million for payment into the civil serv- 
ice retirement fund. This item is not 
in the 1958 budget because under new 
accounting procedures payment into the 
civil service retirement fund is spread 
over all the Government agencies. Act- 
ually, to make the 1958 budget of the 
independent offices comparable with the 
1957 budget, $564,210,000 would have to 
be budgeted for the payment to the civil 
service retirement fund. 

Secondly, the 1958 budget shows a cut 
of $66,500,000 in compensation and pen- 
sions for veterans. These payments 
must be made in accordance with law 
and the item in the budget is an esti- 
mate of the amounts that will have to be 
paid. The Veterans’ Administration es- 
timated one figure and the Appropria- 
tions Committee another figure. If the 
Appropriations Committee is wrong in its 
guess, then a supplemental appropria- 
tion will be made to make up the differ- 
ence. There is no saving here. 

These two items add up to $630,710,000, 
Thus what the committee's publicity re- 
leases said was a $584,640,126 reduction 
over the 1957 budget becomes a $46,070,- 
000 increase. ~ 

The proposed administration budget 
for 1958 thus was over one-half billion 
more than the 1957 budget. ‘The alleged 
cuts which make up the purported 8.7 
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percent total $517 million. However, 
$206,657,700 are items in the Veterans’ 
Administration, which, as pointed out, 
are not real savings; they are merely 
different estimates of what the Federal 
Government is legally liable for under 
the programs set by law. In other 
words, the real savings amount to about 
$300 million made up largely from two 
items. Ninety million seven hundred 
thousand dollars from the Civil Defense 
Administration; $111 million from the 
GSA strategic and critical material 
stockpile. 

However, the committee does deserve 
credit for cutting the President's budget 
5 percent and this is no mean achieve- 
ment. I am hopeful that the editors of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat will be 
proven to be more right about the tem- 
per of the people and the Congress than 
the editors of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, and that Congress really will cut 

he proposed 1958 budget substantially. 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
March 18, 1957 
CONGRESS HEEDS Cry FOR ECONOMY 

The American taxpayers’ revolt against 
high Federal spending has begun to make 
itself felt in the Nation’s Capital. This past 
week the Appropriations Committee of the 
House pared $516,993,000 from the budget 
requests of 18 assorted Federal agencies. 

\ They had asked for 85,929. 195.000 to spend 
next year. The cut in their requests came 
to a sizable 8.7 percent. 

Ot course, there is no guaranty that the 
House itself won't restore to them the half- 
billion dollars that its Appropriations Com- 
mittee lopped off. But popular feeling is 
running so high against Washington's free 
spending that there is good reason to believe 
these cuts—and others to come—will be 
sustained. 

One of the Federal agencies that went 

under the committee's knife—the Federal 
Housing Administration—submitted willing- 
ly to surgery. Federal Housing Chief Albert 
Cole took the initiative by asking that his 
agency's request be cut by $200 million. 
i That is the kind of self-sacrifice that tax- 
payers are not accustomed to seeing in Wash- 
ington bureaus. Every empire-building im- 
pulse encourages these agencies to take on 
more and more duties, and spend more and 
more money. 

Other victims of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s economy drive had to be strapped to 
the table. 

It is worthy of note that this Democratic- 
controlled committee picked on one of the 
agencies—the Veterans’ Administration— 
which can stir up the most vocal protest for 
one of the biggest cuts. The VA had $206 
million deleted from its projected spending 
program for the year. j 

Since the White House has urged the drive 
for economy, the chances are that the House 
hopes to wring as much political ill will out 
of it for the GOP administration as it can. 

In the past, Capitol Hill has often put on 
& pious pretense of economy by having its 
committee make spectacular cuts in the 
budget—only to restore them quietly, and 
piecemeal, later on, å 

This time, however, the public is really 
up in arms over the huge $72 billion Federal 
spending plan—and the high taxes it takes 
to support these Federal agencies in the style 
to which they have become accustomed. 

One GOP Senator summed up the national 
mood like this: 

“A few years ago, all you had to do to.stir 
up a crowd was to mention Douglas — 
Arthur. Now all you have to do is 
talking about the budget.” 
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Both Democrats and Republicans alike on 
Capitol Hill are getting mallbags full of angry 
letters demanding that Washington quit 
spending money like a drunken sailor on 
shore leave. If the people mean it, and let 
their Senators and Representatives know 
they mean it, Congress’ economy moves won't 
be just a sham this year, but the real McCoy. 


A Martyr Among Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation has had a striking opportunity to 
witness an outstanding example of con- 
fiscatory taxation in the case of Mr. 
Charles Van Doren, recent winner on a 
television quiz show. Obviously, the real 
winner was not Mr. Van Doren, but the 
Treasury of the United States. The 
losers, as this example so aptly points 
out, are the people of the United States 
who like Mr. Van Doren are denied an 
opportunity to realize any substantial 
profit from their efforts. The Van Doren 
case unfortunately is repeated hundreds 
of times each year in business and in- 
dustry. I am including in this extension 
of my remarks an editorial from the Los 
Angeles Times of March 13, 1957, which 
shows how Mr. Van Doren's television 
earnings were whittled by our confisca- 
tory tax collection system. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of March 13, 
1957] 
A MARTYR AMONG TAXPAYERS 

So Charles Van Doren got out of the quiz 
show $129,000 ahead? Ah, no. He will be 
lucky if he winds up with $30,000 after the 
tax collectors have plucked him. 

But what he loses in money he may gain 
in honor and saintliness among the oppressed 
taxpayers. He is their martyr and his loss 
may help them toward salvation through 
revision of the tax laws. 

A POODLE CLIP 


Ot course, he is not the first citizen of high 
income to be clipped like a poodle by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, but he is the 
first to be shorn in public, a public of 60 
million television viewers. Many of these 
people developed a warm personal interest in 
the diffident young man. Hearing how the 
collectors were going to cut him to pieces 
must have made expropriatory taxation seem 
personal and even painful to some of them, 
whereas it had only been an abstraction 
before. y 

Now let us watch as they strap Mr. Van 
Doren to the table to flay him: 

He won $129,000 on the quiz show and 
earns a wage of $4,000 a year at Columbia 
University; his income is $133,000. The Fed- 
eral tax collectors allow him $1,000 as a 
standard deduction and $600 as a personal 
exemption. That leaves him with a taxable 
income of $131,400. Schedule I covers his 
case, and it states that if the amount of in- 
come is over $100,000 but not over $150,000, 
the tax is $67,320 plus 89 percent of the 
amount in excess of $100,000. The amount 
in excess is $31,400, and 89 percent of it is 
$27,946, so the total tax is $95,266, leaving Mr. 
Van Doren $37,734 of his money after the 


Federal collectors have wrung him out. 
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WHAT IS LEFT 


Then the State collectors have a go at him. 
We have no tables of New York income tax 
rates, but they are somewhat higher than 
California's. If Mr. Van Doren were a citizen 
of California, the $37,734 the Federal people 
left him would be reduced to $31,522. 80 
let us say that in New York his take for what 
seems likely to be the highest earning year 
of his life is reduced to about $30,000, a lit- 
tle more than one-fifth of his actual income. 

What can Mr. Van Doren do to elude the 
tax ogres? He can give enough of his in- 
come (up to 30 percent) to an appropriate 
charity, say to his university, and deduct 
the amount from his total income, If he gave 
$33,000 of the gross his income would be 
around $100,000 and the Federal tax on that 
would be $67,320, leaving him $32,680 before 
the New York State collectors got him; then 
he would go back to about $30,000. So the 
dollars he gave away would be worth nothing 
to him. 

Or, if Mr. Van Doren had not been ® 
sportsman, but was a good judge of his own - 
form, he could have quit when he made 
$70,000, paid $42,120 in taxes to Uncle Sam, 
netted almost as much money, and saved 
wear and tear on his psyche. 


NO NEST EGG 


Most of the people who watched Mr. Van 
Doren sweat engagingly through his ques- 
tionings must agree that it is a shame to 
take all that money away from a person 
when this seems to be his only chance to 
store up a little substance for the good. 
broad life. If he continues in university 
teaching he may, with luck, wind up 15 oF 
20 years from now as a $12,000 to $15,000 4 
year full professor. What the tax collectors 
leave him now is twice an annual wage in 
1970 or the price of a fair to medium house 
or a 40-foot yacht, with no nest egg for up- 
keep on either, And as everybody knows, 
the money wouldn't keep a wife very long 
even if Mr. Van Doren had one. 

There is a broader moral, as we suggested 
in the first place. Taxation of the kind we 
have been analyzing robs many useful eiti- 
zens of incentive. A superior surgeon may 
loaf 2 months of the year because his fees 
for the extra time would put him in a higher 
bracket and reduce his net annual income- 
Society loses and the benefits to a prodi 
giveaway Government are slight. Why try 
harder or work harder, the superior profes~ 
sional may ask himself, if nothing comes of 
his effort but more aid to France or another 
Federal dam on the Upper Colorado? 

But worst of all is the blighting of the 
chance of a lifetime, the case of a Van Doren, 
of an author who writes one great book, 
an actor who plays one great part. 

The soak-the-rich advocates don’t realize 
that they are very often soaking their ow? 
kind, or worse, trying to break everybody 
down to mediocrity by denying superiority its 
rewards, 


GI Home Roadblock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr, HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, the vet- 
erans of my Fifth Florida Congressional 
District and throughout the Nation are 
finding themselves stymied in getting 
mortgage money to build homes because 
of the interest rate being out of propor- 
tion these days. The veterans want 
homes for their growing families and 
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they want them now, not years from now 
when their children will be grown. In 
this connection, I would like to offer an 
editorial from the Orlando Sentinel, Or- 
lando, Fla., of Sunday, March 17, 1957. 
The editorial follows: 
GI Home ROADBLOCK 

Some of the professional veterans’ organi- 
Zation lobbyists are telling the Congress, 
Don't raise interest rates on home loans 
to the boys who bled for our country.” 

This sort of summer patriotism doesn't 
mean a thing to former soldiers, sailors, and 
Marines. 

They know that if they don't pay competi- 
tive prices for money they won't get loans 
and without loans they won't have homes. 

Actually what these palid lobbyists are say- 
is, “Stop building GI homes.” 

That isn't what the veterans want. 

They want places to live and raise their 
families, 


Congress should raise interest rates on VA 
loans to at least 5 percent at once. If it 
doesn't, a program which has built 5.5 mil- 

homes in the United States with less 

1 percent loss will die. And with it will 
die many a lumber yard, concrete block plant, 
Plumbing outfit, as well as a labor payroll 
bigger than any other in Florida. 


Correct Posture Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


i Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 

eave to extend my remarks in the REC- 

ORD, I include the following joint resolu- 

tion recommended by the National Chi- 

Yopractic Association that the week of 

y 1 to 7 each year be designated as 

Correct Posture Week: 

Joint resolution designating the period be- 
ginning May 1 and ending May 7 of each 
year as Correct Posture Week 
Whereas clinical and statistical evidence 

Proves conclusively that correct posture in 

dhood and in maturity has a great and 

à ficial effect on the health of the Indi- 

idual and thus on the collective health of 
the Nation; and 
Whereas it is self-evident that the general 

Dre of the people of the United States, 

"ee in peace and war, is best served by pro- 
oting a general high level of good health in 

the Nation; and 
Whereas it has been adequately demon- 

stated that habits of correct posture can be 

2 acquired, through self-discipline of 
e individual when properly instructed; and 

Mas dress tor many the first week of 

To y has been sponsored by the Nation's chl- 

3 profession and observed unofficially 

be Correct Posture Week, with special edu- 

mt campaigns conducted through 
hools, social and fraternal organizations, 

Professional groups, and other media of in- 

Ormation: Now, therefore, be it 
resolved, etc., That the period beginning 
hep, and ending May 7 of each year is 

The 2 designated as Correct Posture Week. 

10 President is authorized and requested 
issue annually a proclamation calling upon 

ls, social organizations, and professional 

Weer’ to cooperate in the observance of such 

to by conducting educational campaigns 

Provide instruction in the acquisition of 


habits of correct posture and to demonstrate 
the beneficial effect of correct posture on 
health, 


Get the Government Out of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 20, 1957 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, generally 
when people think of getting the Gov- 
ernment out of competition with private 
industry, they think of the large plants 
operated by the Government during the 
war years and since the war. We have 
heard a great deal of bragging both from 
the Congress and the executive branch 
on how many businesses and how many 
enterprises out of which we have taken 
the Government. 

There is no one, however, who brags 
about the fact that a serious effort has 
been made to get the Government out 
of competition with one of the most im- 
portant of all industries, the printing 
industry. Everyone complains because 
the Post Office Department shows a tre- 
mendous deficit and yet one of the things 
that contributes so much to that deficit 
is the Post Office Department selling 
printed envelopes and carrying on a 
printing business in competition with the 
printing industries of America at a price 
that is far below the actual cost of op- 
erating that business. 

As in previous years, I am today in- 
troducing a bill to remove the Post Office 
Department from competition with pri- 
vate industry with respect to the print- 
ing of names and addresses and adver- 
tising on envelopes sold by the Postal De- 
partment. It will prohibit the furnish- 
ing or sale by the Department to the 
public of envelopes having any printing 
thereon other than the simple words re- 
turn to” and the three blank lines, which 
can be kept in stock in each post office 
and sold for the convenience of those 
desiring to purchase such envelopes, as 
well as serving a purpose to the Postal 
Department in reminding the sender to 
place a return address on such envelope. 

There probably was a time in the early 
history of this country when communi- 
ties were new, when services had not 
caught up with the western movement 
and when printing facilities were not 
what they are today, when it may have 
been necessary for the Post Office De- 
partment to go into the job-printing 
business. That time has long since 
passed, that time ceased to exist with 
the invention of modern job-printing 
equipment, and with the installations of 
modern printing equipment in almost 


every job-printing shop across the land. 


Today the Federal Government is main- 
taining this outmoded monstrosity at a 
terrific subsidy to those who are using 
the service and in unfair competition 
to the job-printing shops across the Na- 
tion who are attempting to pay their 
taxes; maintain a business, and, in short, 
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build a nation based upon individual 
initiative and private industry. 

Under the guise of public service, the 
Postal Department accepts and fills 
orders for stamped or plain envelopes 
with the names and addresses of in- 
dividuals, businessmen, or firms printed 
thereon. The actual printing is done by 
a single contractor, although competi- 
tive bids are invited in the letting of this 
contract, the last time there was a com- 
petitive bid was in 1928 when the present 
contractor, the International Envelope 
Co., received its present contract. 

This printing contract which elim- 
inates all competitors could be over- 
looked, were this the only abuse in this 
program. More serious, however, is the 
fact that the Department for years has 
been furnishing and selling the printed 
envelopes at a considerable loss. In one 
recent year when the Department 
handled 538,000 orders for sale of 1 
billion envelopes, 26 clerks at an ag- 
gregate salary of $101,000 were required 
just to process the orders. This does not 
take into account the fact that every 
postmaster in every small post office 
across the land is required to take time 
out from his postal duties to take order, 
complete the forms, mail them into the 
Regional Office, and then when the ship- 
ment of printed envelopes finally arrives 
back in his office, he is required to notify 
the firm receiving the envelopes, take 
time that should be used in processing 
the mails to make delivery, make reports, 
collect and transmit the funds, and what 
not. It is not only a waste of valuable 
time, it is a waste of valuable effort, and 
another yard in the redtape of the Postal 
Department. 

; YARDSTICH ` 

Another serious result of Government 
competition in printing is the fact that at 
present rates, the Government is print- 
ing 500 envelopes and charging $1 for 
such printing. The standard price for 
printing those envelopes in a commercial 
shop would be about $4 or $5, depending 
upon the locality in which the shop is 
located. There is no private shop that 
can pay overhead, taxes, and employ- 
ment charges and compete with $1 
printing. The result is that the Postal 
Department is thus establishing a yard- 
stick on the price of printed envelopes, 
a yardstick that cannot be met by private 
enterprise. Discontinuance of this pro- 
gram is the only remedy which will per- 
mit the small job-printing businessman 
to come in and compete fairly for his 
business. 


Obviously the Post Office Department 
with its tremendous volume of business, 
its thousands of outlets and vast assets 
can command far lower prices in obtain- 
ing printed material than any small 
printer coud offer. Because of this, the 
Department will always be in a position 
to have envelopes printed and sell them 
to the public at prices which the small 
printer cannot meet. 

Through this program the Govern- 
ment has established a price yardstick, 
a yardstick by which prices of private in- 
dustry to consumers are measured and 
compared with the prices of Government 
to the consumer. The public feels that 
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because the Government can do the job 
£0 much more cheaply, that the local 
printer is gouging the consumer, since 
his prices are so much higher than Gov- 
ernment prices. 

FREE PRINTING 


The plant of the International En- 
velope Co. is located at Toledo, Ohio. 
Here the printing is done on envelopes at 
the rate of $1 per 500. Printed envelopes 
are delivered to a customer in Los 
Angeles or Spokane, Wash., at exactly 
the same price they are delivered to a 
customer in Toledo. A customer living 
in South Dakota ordering blank No. 8 
envelopes from a paper house in Toledo 
would pay the Postal Department 82 
cents parcel post charges in delivering 
those blank envelopes. If the same cus- 
tomer orders the envelopes printed by 
the postal department they are shipped 
to him free from Toledo, Ohio, which 
means that the customer is actually pay- 
ing 18 cents for the printing. . 

A customer in Los Angeles would pay 
$1 parcel post charges to have 500 blank 
envelopes shipped to him from Toledo, 
whereas if they are printed by the postal 
department they are shipped to him free. 
‘The postal department has either lost a 
dollar or has had the printing done free, 
since the additional. charge for such 
printing was $1. N 

SUMMARY 

This is what Government does when it 
competes with private industry. You 
probably ask why has this monstrosity 
been permitted all of these years? The 
answer is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s customers are businessmen scat- 
tered throughout the United States who 
like the present system, not because it is 
in anywise a good business venture, not 
because it is fair in any respect to private 
industry, not because it reduces Govern- 
ment or Government expenditures, but 
simply because it is convenient and 
cheaper for them. 

Here—at a time when the Government 
is boasting of getting out of business, 
here at a time when the postal depart- 
ment is operating at a tremendous defi- 
cit, here at a time when there is an out- 
cry for increased postal rates to reduce 
postal deficits, here, then, is the time 
and place to cut out a useless function 
costing the taxpayer millions of dollars 
a year, causing the postal department 
millions of yards of additional redtape; 
here is the place to use the ax. 


Governor Extols Florida Horizons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14,1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Max K. Gilstrap which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
of Tuesday, March 19,1957. The article, 
entitled “Governor Extols Florida Hori- 
zons,” calls further national attention 
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to the spectacular growth of the Sun- 
shine State and to its able and respected 
Governor, LeRoy Collins. 

Governor Collins has completed a 
highly successful 2-year term as Gov- 
ernor of Florida, and is now beginning a 
full 4-year term to which he was elected 
by an overwhelming vote last November. 
Last May Governor Collins made Florida 
history by becoming the first candidate 


for Democratic nomination to the gover- 


norship to win by a clear majority in 
the first primary without the need for a 
runoff election. The article follows: 
GOVERNOR EXTOLS FLORIDA HORIZON 
(By Max E. Gilstrap) 

TALLAHASSEE, Fl. A.—Sweeping the floor as 
a young grocery clerk, Gov. LeRoy Collins, 
Democrat, of Florida, broke a glass container 
of gooseliver—a luxury item then costing $1. 
He bought a loaf of bread, made five sand- 
wiches and jauntily addressed all in the 
store: 

“I know all of you have been looking at 
these gooseliver jars and wondering how the 
stuff tastes. Here's your chance to find out 
for a quarter.“ He made a profit of 15 cents 
out of the incident. 

This kind of bouncing ingenuity makes 
genial but hard-driving, rollicking but 
statesmanlike Governor Collins an ideal 
chief executive of this State of explosive 
energies and fast industrial and population 
growth. He fits in with the ingenious nian 
down the street from his office in the white 
capitol building who has a sign hoisted over 
his place: “Oyster bar and filling station.” 
Or with the man in central Florida who 
started with $1,800 and a dream and built 
fabulous Cypress Gardens which now wel- 
comes 2,500,000 visitors annually. 


STATE POTENTIAL TOUTED 


Governor Collins is easy to see in his office 
if he isn’t christening a shrimp boat at St. 
Augustine or speaking at a citrus festival 
at Winter Haven or down seeing about en- 
larging that unique national park in the 
Everglades. 

In recent months the Governor has been 
roaming beyond the State’s boundaries to 
tout Florida's sunshine, its opportunities for 
investment capital and new industrial 
growth. He has concentrated on four 
States—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Tilinois—which outrank all other regions of 
the country in sending visitors to the Sun- 
shine State. 

The thing that has brought most recogni- 
tion to the Governor personally in recent 
months was his forthright exposition of his 
views on integration in his inaugural ad- 
dress. His ready smile fades and his brown 
eyes flash in earnestness as he restates and 
reemphasizes his words. In the Governor's 
view the United States Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion leaves the American citizen with no 
other choice than to obey the law. 


SUCCESS STORY FAVORED 


What Governor Collins and all loyal 
southerners emphasize, however, is the long 
tradition of law abidance in the South and 
the impossibility of a legal ruling changing 
overnight the attitudes and emotions of 
long standing. He reminds that the Su- 
preme Court has allowed time as it befits 
local situations to comply with the ruling. 
Meanwhile he has decried the use of boy- 
cotts, ultimatums, and peremptory demands 
as a hindrance rather than a help toward 
achieving gains for the Negro. Such gains 
might be better sought, he believes, through 
enlightenment, persuasion, and normal judi- 
cial procedures. 

Given a moment of relaxation from office 
chores, Governor Collins enjoys talking about 
Florida s success story more than anything 
unless it's playing with his three daughters 
whose ages range from 6 to 18. A son re- 
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cently was graduated from Annapolis. Even 
at the executive mansion or at the Grove, 
his large home on a wooded hill across from 
the mansion, the Governor's phone and 
stream of visitors offer an outlet for his 
espousal of the State's virtues. 

GROWTH BRINGS PROBLEMS 


New industry is a favorite topic as is the 
peacetime uses of nuclear energy he is heip- 
ing promote as chairman of the Southern 
Regional Education Board. 

Into Florida, the Governor effuses, come 
500 new citizens a day—75 percent of whom 
move in from other States. Five years ago 
Florida ranked,20th in population among 
the States. Today Florida is pressing hard 
for 13th place. Based upon existing trends, 
Florida will be 8th in population among 
the States by 1960. Now the population is 
3,700,000. In less than 4 years it is expected 
to pass 5 million. 

With the flood of people has come a flood 
of problems. Plant expansion is urgent to 
take care of basic needs. More highways 
are needed to accommodate the highest rate 
of traffic increase In the Nation. Schools 
must be built to take care of enrollments 
that are increasing at the rate of 80,000 
additional students a year. College enroll- 
ment is leaping ahead at a record rate. 

All of this means two things, as Governor 
Collins realistically explains. Florida is @ 
land of opportunity but anyone who comes 
here for full-time or part-time living should 
have a plan of action. Jobs are opening up 
but not as fast as people are moving in. 
Starting a business here takes about as much 
capital and experience as it does elsewhere. 

Even a Florida booster as exuberant 8s 
Governor Collins advises the would-be 
settler to come down and look around to 
see what's happening to Florida before 
making a decision. And happiness here, the 
Governor reminds, depends largely, as it 
does elsewhere, on what the visitor brings 
with him in outlook as well as ability. 


If There Is Fat on the Budget, the 
President Put It There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable comment 
here in Congress and across the country 
concerning the record high peacetime 
budget that the President has recom- 
mended. We in the Second District of 
Texas want a dollar's worth of good gov- 
ernment for every dollar we pay in taxes. 
and I am sure most of the people of this 
country feel the same way. 

Under the Democratic leadership here 
in the House of Representatives, we have 
sent a resolution to President Eisen- 
hower asking him to indicate the places 
and amounts he thinks substantial re- 
ductions can best be made in his budget. 
Unfortunately this effort to eliminate 
nonessential spending by the Federal 
Government has been recklessly called 
politics by some people and buckpassing 
by others. 

Personally, I do not think it is asking 
too much to expect the Republican ad- 
ministration and Mr, Eisenhower to work 
together with Congress in trying to save 
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money. People have worked for the 
money which is collected by the Treasury 
Department and every dime of it repre- 
Sents time used up in somebody’s life. I 
do not believe it is either politics or 
buckpassing to try to trim any fat out of 
a budget totaling more than $70 billion. 
The Beaumont Enterprise, in an edi- 
torial dated March 14, 1957, puts the case 
for efficiency and economy squarely be- 
fore us by stating: 
If there is fat on the budget, the President 
put it there. Now let him show Congress 
Where it is. 


I would like to include the entire edi- 
torial in today's Recorp so that all Mem- 
bers of the House may have an opportu- 
nity to study it: 

A REASONABLE REQUEST 


The National House of Representatives, 
through a resolution it has just adopted, 
Seeks to put the matter of cutting President 

nhower’s mammoth budget right back in 
the lap of the President himself, 

We don't blame them. 

There may be, of course, a good bit of buck 
Passing involved on the part of the lawmak- 
ers, but it must be remembered that the 
Original buck passing was initiated by Mr. 

nhower. 

The resolution does not go to the Senate 
Since it is only an expression of House opin- 
fon. The President doesn't have to sign it; 
in fact, doesn't have to pay any attention to 
it at all, But the White House cannot wisely 

it off as being insignificant. 

The resolution calls on the Chief Execu- 
tive to point out where “substantial reduc- 
tions” can be made in his record peacetime 
Outlay. 

He certainly cannot object to congressional 
efforts to get some cutting done, because he 

advised that very thing. But we doubt 
that he is pleased with the effort to give the 

et back to the one who is-responsible 
tor it in the beginning. 

Many have thought it a bit ridiculous to 

ve Mr. Eisenhower and his Secretary of 

© Treasury, George Humphrey, calling for 

Udget trimming when they were the top 
architects. A lot of Americans can't under- 

why the spending proposals were not 

ked down to basic essentials in the be- 
Sinning—proposals that the executive branch 
won feel compelled to battle for to the last 


It is unfortunate, of course, that the House 
1 n has some political overtones, it hav- 
ug been taken over almost solid Republican 
°PPosition. This GOP attitude would seem 
A little strange, since some of the loudest 
Cries of anguish over the size of the spend- 
Ng Outlay have come from Republican law- 
Makers and from industrial and business or- 
ganizations that are pretty much run by 

Publicans. 

But, in an apparent effort to offset the 

use action, the conference of Republican 
1 nators approved on the same night a reso- 
Prion calling on Congress to cut the Presi- 
ent's budget “wherever possible consistent 
With the security of national defense.” 
b The resolution sent the President says his 
audbet must be cut in the public interest“ 
“a requests him to“ “indicate the places 
Pa Amounts where he thinks substantial re- 
Uctions may best be made.” 
ae don't think the request is unreason- 

Mr. Eisenhower certainly should know a lot 
re how to go about it than does the 
eee Member of Congress. He certainly 
mould have a better picture of the coun- 
ue Spending needs than do most of the 
=R kers, especially in the vital field of 

yoo 8 

ere 

put it there fat on the budget, the President 


Now let him show Congress where it is. 
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California Taxpayers’ Association En- 
dorses Trinity River Project Partner- 
ship Development Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a letter from the executive 
committee of the California Taxpayers’ 
Association enclosing a resolution en- 
dorsing the proposal that private enter- 
prise develop the hydro-electric-power 
facilities of the Trinity River project in 
California. 

If Congress approves the proposal pre- 
sented by the Pacific & Electric Co. to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
powerplants on the Trinity River project, 
it will mean a savings in capital outlay 
to the taxpayers of $55.5 million. 

In addition, payments by the company 
to the Federal Government for the pur- 
chase of falling water will result in a 
return to the Federal Government of 
$165 million over the 50-year project 
period. During this same period, the 
company will make tax payments to 
Federal, State, and local governments 
amounting to an estimated aggregate 
total of $145.6 million. 

Those are the figures contained in the 
proposal submitted by the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton on February 12, 1957, recom- 
mended to the Congress that this pro- 
posal by the private utility company be 
approved. The project is estimated to 
cost a total of $225 million. The sav- 
ings to taxpayers and income to govern- 
mental agencies from tax revenues make 
this partnership plan a sound business 
venture. If we of the Congress are in- 
terested in reducing the Federal budget, 
here is an opportunity to save $5545 mil- 
lion and give to 90 percent of the power 
consumers of northern California the 
benefit of this project. 

The purpose of the California Tax- 
payers’ Association is to aid in bring- 
ing about, through nonpartisan and 
nonpolitical means, the greatest possi- 
ble economies consistent with efficiency 
in the expenditure of public moneys 
throughout California.” 

The resolution adopted by its execu- 
tive committee on March 8, 1957, is as 
follows: 

CALIFORNIA TAXPAYERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Los Angeles, Calif., March 8, 1957. 

TRINITY PROJECT AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

The executive committee of California Tax- 
payers’ Association, at its March 6 meeting 
in Los Angeles, endorsed the proposal that 
private enterprise construct and pay for the 
power facilities on the Trinity project, and 
market the power over the private corpora- 
tion’s transmission lines, in the following 
resolution; 

“Whereas the Hoover Commission has rec- 
ommended that Federal Government activi- 
ties which are competitive with private enter- 
prise be eliminated; and 

“Whereas with respect to the power com- 
ponent of new multiple-purpose waterpower 
projects of the Federal Government, the 
Hoover Commission has specifically recom- 
mended; 
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No. 15 (a) That private enterprise be 
offered the opportunity to provide the capital 
for the electrical component of multiple- 
purpose dams and dispose of the power 
through their own systems (they being sub- 
ject to regulation of rates by Federal and 
State authorities) * * *'; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has proposed that there be a joint or 
‘partnership’ principle with regard to devel- 
opment of water and power projects and this 
principle was endorsed by the board of di- 
rectors of California Taxpayers’ Association 
on May 12, 1955; and 

“Whereas in line with these principles a 
private corporation has proposed to construct 
and pay for the power facilities on the Trinity 
project, including paying for the use of the 
falling water used to generate power, as well 
as to market the power over the private cor- 
poration’s transmission lines throughout Its 
service territory under rates fixed by the Call- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission; and 

“Whereas the United States Secretary of the 
Interior, Hon. Fred A. Seaton, on February 
12, 1957, recommended to the Congress that 
it approve this proposal; and 

“Whereas instead of a Federal subsidy or 
added Federal costs, a savings to taxpayers of 
some $55 million in the Initial cost of con- 
struction, which cost would be carried by 
private enterprise, is evident; and 

“Whereas under private ownership, over a 
50-year period, it is estimated that some 
$145,600,000 of taxes which would otherwise 
have to come from other taxpayers would be 
paid by private enterprise for the support of 
Federal and local governments: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the executive committee of 
California Taxpayers’ Association endorses 
the proposal of private enterprise to construct 
and pay for the power facilities at the Trinity 
project and to distribute such power over its 
transmission lines to consumers in its service 
territory under rates fixed by the California 
Public Utilities Commission.” 


Thousands Greet Weaver’s Champs— 
Connecticut Rules Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
think it is particularly appropriate that 
I include this article describing the out- 
standing victory scored by Weaver High 
School, of Hartford, Conn., in the New 
England schoolboy tournament. I am 
very proud that a team from my district 
has established such a truly remarkable 
record. In the athletic annals of Hart- 
ford, Conn., this is a historic occasion: 

THOUSANDS GREET WEAVER’s CHAMPS— 
CONNECTICUT RULES AGAIN 
(By Don Clerkin) 

Weaver's heart-stopping 85-73 win Satur- 
day over Lawrence Central Catholic in the 
New England schoolboy tournament proves 
one thing: Connecticut teams are still pretty 
much the cream of the crop in the post- 
season payoff, 

Certainly none of the teams that took 
part in the tourney at the Boston Garden, 
with the exception of the Lawrence team, 
came anywhere near several Connecticut 
teams, with at least one, Springfield, Vt., on 
a par with B clubs. 
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-Rhode Island, which In recent years has 
presented some formidable entries, had a 
weak sister in LaSalle Academy, first-round 
loser to Weaver. Assumption Prep, of 
Worcester, bounced by Hillhouse on the open- 
ing night, was simply outclassed, but pre- 
sented a topflight performer in Jack Foley, 
who would be welcome on any State team. 

The other two teams, Manchester, N. H., 
Central, and Old Town, Maine, were very 
similar in style and ability, plenty of run- 
ning and shooting, but practically no de- 
fense. Hence the record-breaking 90-82 
“circus” won by Central. 

The final game, beyond a doubt, featured 
the best teams. Lawrence Central, well rest- 
ed through easy wins over Springfield and 
Manchester Central, .certainly won many 
friends in going down to the bitter loss. It 
could well be that no other team in New 
England other than Weaver could have 
dumped the Bay Staters. 

So it's safe to assume, especially in view of 
Weaver's magnificent win and Hillhouse’s 
good showing, that this State will continue to 
be dominant at the Garden in years to come. 
That is unless the other States make great 
strides In a short time to close the gap. 

Actually, Weaver returned the title to this 
State. Durfee High, of Massachusetts, win- 
ning it last year. Roger Ludlowe, of Fair- 
field, was the last Connecticut team to hold 
it, 1955. 

The champs, of course, will be a long time 
(if ever) forgetting the great win over Law- 
rence. And few will ever duplicate Johnny 
Egan's play in the final seconds of regulation 
time and during the overtime session when 
the northenders blew it open. 

Immediately following the game, the team, 
in company with school officials, newspaper- 
men and close followers down a huge meal 
while off the effects of a game never 
to be forgotten. All agreed that it was a fine 
Lawrence Central team which finally folded 
as the Beavers won going away. 

Coach Charley Horvath, proud but still 
humble, told the gatherers of a well wisher 
who reached him en route to the dressing- 
room. 

“I'm frem Maine, and I just wanted to tell 
you what a great job you and your team did,” 
the man told Charley. “Yes, sir; your teams 
have been good for Nice job, Mr. 
Bender.” What did Horvath reply? “Thank 
you very much.” 

“Mr. Bender” is the coach of the Hillhouse 
team that bowed in the semifinal, 

Egan was asked what Don Tremblay, of 
Lawrence, had said to him after he shoved 
Egan intentionally as the Weaver star sped 
for the basket with four seconds remaining 
in the game. 

“He said he was sorry,” Johnny explained. 
Then he told me that someone had shoved 
him in the game the night before. Asked 
about his injured leg, the good-looking 
youngster smiled and said he had forgotten 
all about it. 

By winning the title, Weaver gave this 
State its 21st in the 33 tournaments that 
have been played. Nutmeg State teams have 
won its 7 of the last 8 years. None, probably, 
Was any tastier than the Beavers’ achieve- 
ment. 

In Tremblay, Lawrence Central Catholic 
showed a great little competitor. He made 
his team a fine one with deft ball handling 


and the ability to come up with the clutch 


points if needed. He was equally as capable 
on defense. Tom Moynihan and Jack Two- 
mey were top performers, with the former 
nearly pulling his team through with his 
rebound basket to shove the losers ahead, 
64-62, with time running out. 

But Weaver wasn't to be denied. Especial- 
ly with a kid like Egan around to convert 2 
foul shots with 4 seconds left and 12 points 
in the overtime session. All while about 
11,000 Garden fans howled in disbelief. 

And so it’s over. The 1955-56 season has 
come to a close. But not for Weaver and its 
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many fans. With 24 straight wins, a New 
England title, Connecticut championship, 
CDC crown and a city title—how could any- 
one forget? 

About 700 were on hand when the winners 
arrived home late Sunday afternoon. Police 
met the team at the Charter Oak Bridge and 
escorted the champs to the school where 
enthusiastic fans besieged the team and 
coaches, 


Weaver 


con 


5 
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Egan, who was to be mobbed as the wel- 
come wore on, led the team off the bus to 
the cheers of all on hand. Each player final- 
ly reached the sanctuary of the school where 
the gear was deposited and then everyone 
went home weary, but very happy. 

Hillhouse of New Haven, the Connecticut 
runnerup, defeated Manchester (N. H.) Cen- 
tral, 42-38, in the consolation game for third 
place. 
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Score at balf time: 27-27, tie. 
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Score at half time 21-13, Manchester. 


The International Geophysical Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rxconn, I 
include an article by Victor J. Blum, S. J., 
on the International Geophysical Year 
beginning July 1, 1957, and ending on 
December 31, 1958. This period will be 
of momentous importance to the world. 
Not only will scientists watch with in- 
terest the development of physics in all 
parts of the globe, the future of our lives 
and those of succeeding generations may 
well be affected in no small measure by 
the experiments and observations which 
take place in this prescribed period. 
Following is a statement on the subject 
by Victor J. Blum, S. J., professor of 
geophysics and dean of the Institute of 
Technology, St. Louis University, which 
appeared in the March 16 issue of 
America: 

THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 

The International Geophysical Year, which 
will begin on July 1, 1957, and end on Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, is unique. Nothing in the field 
of scientific endeavor has ever taken place 
to compare, in magnitude and in the com- 
plexity of international cooperation involved. 
with the geophysical researches scheduled 
for this year. 


the International Geophysical Year 
(IGY) major research programs whl be car- 
ried on in aurora, cosmic rays, geomagnetism, 
glaciology, ionospheric physics, geodesy, 
meteorology, oceanography, seismology, and 
solar activity. Problems in these areas are 
of such a nature that only international, 
simultaneous, and coordinated effort can 
make available the data necessary for re- 
search in these sciences. 

It will be of interest to indicate briefly 
some phases of work in geophysical fields 
which will occur during the IGY. 

Seemingly unrelated geophysical problems 
to be investigated during the IGY are linked 
with solar activity. In their 11-year cycle, 
solar disturbances will reach an anticipated 
maximum in 1957 and 1958, Sunspots, out- 
bursts and flares in the sun affect, sometimes 
very profoundly, radio communications, radio 
navigation, aurora, and weather behavior. 

The exact nature of the sun's influence in 
these matters is not clear. It is hoped that 
worldwide and careful correlation of solar 
activity with aurora, geomagnetism, and 
meteorology may eventually reveal ways to 
improve radio navigation and communica- 
tions during magnetic storms and result also 
in improved long-range weather forecasting. 

Another important geophysical study dur- 
ing the IGY will be meteorology. Observa- 
tories ranging along three world lines from 
the North to the South Pole will record 
weather data and measure the movements 
of air masses. These studies will include 
ample and systematic use of sounding 
balloons capable of reaching heights up to 
100,000 feet. Such global studies should 
enable us to make a three-dimensional model 
of the structure of the world's atmosphere 
and its effects on weather. 

Oceanography will be given much atten- 
tion. Since water covers about three-fourths 
of the earth's surface, much remains to be 
learned about its influence on weather and 
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about its deep-seated circulation from one 
Ocean basin to another. 

Connected with the study of oceanography 
is that of glaciology, or of the water stored in 

e various icecaps and mountain glaciers 
throughout the world. For about 60 years 
there has been evidence of world warming, 
&5 shown by the melting of this ice. Climatic 
Conditions have accordingly been changing. 
Work during the IGY will investigate what 

her climatic and other changes will be 
likely should warming of the earth continue 
tor another 25 to 50 years. 

One of the most dramatic events proposed 
for the IGY is the launching of the much- 
Publicized earth satellite. This will, in a 
Way, be the climax of an extensive rocket 
®xploration program planned for the study 

the upper atmosphere. The satellite will 


various instruments. Some will mea- 


ure the intensity and fluctuations in inten- 
kity of cosmic and other particle radiations. 
e pursuing its orbit around the earth 
With a speed of about 18,000 miles per hour, 
the satellite will also provide the opportunity 
for making accurate measurements of the 
*arth's equatorial radius and oblateness. 
The idea of international geophysical re- 
h arose In the International Council of 
ntific Unions (ICSU), and toward the end 
O 1952 was approved for action. The special 
Committee for the International Geophysical 
Year was organized by the ICSU to act as the 
ying agency through which the various 
Rations of the world would carry on their 
Seophysical studies. Over 50 nations have 
107 0 their intention to partleipate in the 

In our country the United States National 

Mmittee for the IGY was established by 
the National Academy of Sciences-National 

arch Council. Cooperating and working 
With the national committee will be several 

ernment agencies, universities, various 
Observatories, private foundations, and re- 
Search laboratories. 

Scientists and laymen alike hope that this 
que international program will result in 
fruitful scientific discoveries and in better 
human understanding between the nations 
ot our globe. 


k Cutting the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG, Mr. Speaker, we 
here in Congress hear a great deal these 
ys from our constituents who are 
Worried about the administration’s 
enormous budget. In this connection I 
Offer an editorial from the Orlando 
Sentinel, Orlando, Fla., of Sunday, 
March 17, 1957: 
CUTTING THE BUDGET 
ban dle Congress and the President are de- 
Whose business it is to cut the Fed- 
budget, the national chamber of com- 
our has taken the initiative in pointing 
be Where some substantial reductions can 
Made. 


908 of the best ways it can be done with - 
t eliminating public services long estab- 
ing is to avoid new commitments involv- 

huge additional expenditures in the 
Years to come. 


such national chamber points out that 
00 measures include #451 million for school 
prap ection, $500 million for additional 

nts to States for welfare programs and 
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$114 million of the $20 million more 
sought by the Department of Labor. 

Altogether the national chamber has 
found $1.8 billion in the current budget for 
projects of all kinds which historically haye 
come within the province of the individual 
States and which represent additional bur- 
dens assumed by the Federal Government. 

By prohibiting further encroachment upon 
the States and putting its own house in order 
through the practice of ordinary efficiency 
and economy, the Government can, the na- 
tional chamber insists, save over $5 billion 
a year, 

And this can be done without affecting 
national defense or eliminating Federal 
services now being rendered the public. 


President Ramon Magsaysay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to express 
to the people of the Philippines my sin- 
cere sympathy upon the passing of Presi- 
dent Ramon Magsaysay, whose tragic 
death occurred within the last few days. 
I wish to include a letter which I have 
received from the Honorable John A. 
O'Donnell, formerly a member of the 
Philippine War Damage Commission, in 
which a tribute is paid to our devoted 
friend. 

I am sure that the Members of the 
House join with both Mr. O'Donnell and 
myself in the prayer that Almighty God 
in His mercy will grant eternal rest to 
President Ramon Magsaysay and to the 
freedom-loving friends who have joined 
him in tragic death: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19, 1957. 
The Honorable JOSEPH CARRIGG, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN; As a friend of the 
Philippines I know that you are deeply 
shocked, as I am, by the tragic loss to that 
young Republic of its devoted patriots and 
public servants who were killed in Sunday's 
airplane crash in the outskirts of the city 
of Cebu. Several of these, imcluding the 
President of the Philippines, were close 
friends of mine from my days as a member 
of the Philippine War Damage Commission 
(1946-51). 

President Ramon Magsaysay, a man from 
and of the people, was acclaimed far and wide 
not only for his leadership of the people of 
the Philippines in times of distress but of 
the forces of freedom against the threat of 
communism in the Far East. 

I knew him when he was a member of 
the Philippines Congress representing his 
neighbors in Olongapo, near Subic Bay, a 
locality well known to the military forces 
of the United States. At a time when the 
Philippine War Damage Commission, of 
which I was a member, was under pressure 
from innumerable groups and individuals 
seeking compensation of personal claims, 

essman Magsaysay introduced a re- 
freshing note in asking only for a school- 
house to replace the one destroyed in his 
native village. I shall never forget the sim- 
plicity with which he addressed his petition 
to me. This characteristic of impersonal 
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devotion to his public responsibilities re- 
mained with him throughout his brief and 
heroic career. 

Another tragic loss in the recent catas- 
trophe in the mountains near Cebu was that 
of Senator Tomas Cabili, a companion of the 
fighter Magsaysay in the days of guerrilla op- 
erations in Mindanao which made possible 
the early return of General MacArthur. Cablili 
Was a close and trusted coworker of Presl- 
dent Magsaysay in his more recent under- 
takings in behalf of the Philippines. 

Another loss which is very close to me is 
that of my friend, Secretary of Education 
Gregorio Hernandez. A true scholar edu- 
cated in the Philippines and in the United 
States, he became dean of the law school 
of the University of Santo Tomas. While 
I was War Damage Commissioner, he was 
an able Assistant General Counsel of this 
agency displaying a high degree of profes- 
sional skill as well as an understanding of 
his countrymen and a devotion to his public 
duties. He was a kindly man who held his 
responsibilities high above his personal af- 
fairs which often included attacks of illness 
and obstacles which would have deterred less 
courageous and consecrated individuals. I 
consider his untimely death a loss of the 
greatest magnitude in the recent holocaust. 

Another good friend of mine who lost his 
life in this terrible tragedy was Mr. Jesus 
Paredes, Jr., executive secretary of the Catho- 
lic Schools Association, which is affiliated 
with the Catholic Welfare Organization of 
the Philippines. Mr. Paredes was a news- 
paperman and a radio news commentator, 
He was a great student of communism and 
never for one moment was he ever deceived 
by the outward change in policy or procedure 
of the Communists. He knew that Commu- 
nist control of any country would result in 
the impairment or destruction of the full- 
ness of sovereignty and of the free exercise 
thereof. Jesus Paredes, Jr., knew that 
atheistic communism was a destroyer of all 
liberty. 

The Philippines will mourn all of the peo- 
ple who were lost in the ill-fated airplane 
which left Cebu with its precious cargo, but 
at the same time they may well be proud 
of the record of attainment of the men to 
whom I have paid these few words of tribute, 
Sincerely yours, 

JOHN A, O'DONNELL, 
Attorney at Law. 


Anniversary of Hungarian Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Friday, 
March 15, marked the 109th anniversary 
of the Hungarian declaration of inde- 
pendence from foreign oppression by the 
Hapsburg dynasty. This is the tradi- 
tional Hungarian anniversary of national 
independence. 

Americans everywhere and from all 
walks of life have sought to express their 
heartfelt smpathy for the people of Hun- 
gary, now living under a new and even 
more brutal foreign oppressor. This 
year Hungary’s anniversary is of special 
importance to both the free world and to 
the Communist bloc. The Hungarian 
revolution of last October and November 
began as a spontaneous outburst of pop- 
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ular opposition to both Communist doc- 
trine and Russian domination. It soon 
developed into a tremendous mass move- 
ment which swept the countryside and 
dared challenge the very masters of the 
Kremlin. For the first time the true 
depth of anti-Communist sentiment 
within the satellite countries became ob- 
vious for all to see on both sides of the 
Tron Curtain. 

The Hungarian freedom fighters were 
not able to complete their task of na- 
tional liberation, but they demolished 
once and for all the myth of a Soviet 
monolith. The fighting which rocked 
Budapest has also had serious repercus- 
sions throughout the satellites, and even 
in Moscow. 

The Hungarian revolution has proven 
many things. It has shown once again 
that man’s yearning for freedom cannot 
be forever denied. It has shown that the 
very elements which the Soviets claim as 
the cornerstones of their society—the 
workers and the students—will be among 
the first to rise up against their oppres- 
sors and fight, if need be, with their bare 
hands. It has shown that the Soviets 
cannot count on the reliability of their 
own satellite armies. And for the benefit 
of any who may have forgotten or who 
still had doubts, it has shown to all the 
world the depths of brutality and treach- 
ery to which communism is committed. 
For these and many other reasons we are 
all deeply indebted to the Hungarian 
people for the tremendous sacrifices 
which they have made and are continu- 
ing to make. 

I consider it an honor to be able to join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
the bravery of the Hungarian people and 
in expressing earnest hope that the day 
may soon come when March 15 will be 
openly and happily celebrated by a free 
and independent Hungary. 


Postal Clerks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article from the Hartford 
Courant, dated March 14, 1957: 

POSTAL CLERKS, WAGE SLAVES OF GOVERNMENT 


One can hardly blame the quarter million 
men who operate our postal service for 
feeling anxious about what may happen to 
their needed pay raise when Congress starts 
paring the appropriation bill. It is an un- 
fortunate fact that when it becomes neces- 
sary to cut appropriations of public moneys 
in any sphere of Government, the cuts are 
usually made not where the fat is thickest, 
but otherwise. 

The truth is that, despite some small in- 
crease in recent years, postal clerks are still 
among the poorest paid members of the com- 
munity. After 30 years of service a man can 
hope to make as much as $90 a week. In- 
deed the wage scale is so low that in labor 
shortage areas such as Hartford there is a 
constant shortage of trained workers and 
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men are, in a sense, taken off the streets 
to fill out. N 

The present administration of the post- 
office system has painted the boxes and 
brightened up the trucks. But the heart 
of a good postal service is a corps of dedicated 
men who enter the service as a career. These 
men deserve decent, clean working condi- 
tions and a wage scale that will permit them 
to live adequately. Now a large proportion 
of the men, particularly those with families, 
have to take outside work, or put their wives 
to work, to eke out an existence. 

The entering wage for a postal clerk is now 
$3,660, or about $70 a week. In portions of 
the Deep South that may be a good wage, 
and that may account for the lassitude of 
southern Senators and Representatives to- 
ward postal increases. But that wage level 
is not high in Hartford, Detroit, or Los 
Angeles. Your postal clerk is a skilled work- 
man who must possess great knowledge of 
routes, both local and national. Yet in the 
17 years of prosperity in this country this 
group of workers has shared less of it than 
any other. Coal miners’ wages have gone 
up 160 percent in that period, aircraft work- 
ers by 39 percent, schoolteachers by 36 per- 
cent. During that same time postal em- 
ployees have enjoyed a niggardly 14-percent 
increase, 

The present Postmaster General has, like 
many of his predecessors, spent a great deal 
of time trying to get postal increases to bal- 
ance his budget. He has, to give him his due, 
made many improvements and modernized 
some equipment. He has not yet shown any 
signs of coming to grips with the funda- 
mental issue that spells the difference be- 
tween good and bad postal service—employ- 
ees who are paid well enough and treated 
well enough to recapture the zeal and dedi- 
cation that once were hallmarks of the postal 
employee. 

Within the memory of man now living, 
the postal service was a career that men en- 
tered proudly, and carried on with unflagging 
devotion. But times have changed. Wages 
have lagged and working conditions have 
either deteriorated or remained static. And 
that once splendid morale has also begun 
to disappear. That is the priceless ingredi- 
ent that makes the difference in postal serv- 
ice. The Postmaster General who first recog- 
nizes this fact will be a great one: 


The Loss of a Fine American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a deep sense of loss that I call to 
the attention of the House the passing 
of a fine American, Chief Jesse Corn- 
planter, of the Tonawanda Band of the 
Seneca Ind: 

Chief Cornplanter was an outstand- 
ing leader among his people, as his fore- 
fathers had been for many generations, 
but he was also a great friend of the 
white man. He had himself served with 
honor in World War I, in which he won 
the Purple Heart. He was a treasury of 
Indian lore, much of which he had set 
down in his own book entitled “Legends 
of the Long House.” In addition, he 
collaborated with Carl Carmer in supply- 
ing material for the latter’s book en- 
titled “Listen for a Lonesome Drum,” 
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Thus, both history and literature owe 8 

debt to him, for both were greatly en- 

riched by his understanding of his own 
people and their great part in the un- 
folding history of our country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp an arti- 
cle about Chief Cornplanter’s passing 
from the Buffalo Evening News of Tues- 
day, March 19, 1957: 

CHIEF JESSE CORNPLANTER DIES—DESCEND” 
ANT OF GREAT SENECA—HiS Boox LEGENDS 
OF THE LONG HOUSE, ONE OF BEST HISTORIES 
or Six Narions—Was Wounpvep IN War Í 

Chief Jesse J. Cornplanter, 67, a fifth-gen- 
eration descendant of the great Seneca chief 

of the same name, died Monday (March 18. 

1957) in his home on Council House Road, 

Tonawanda Reservation, near Akron, 

Chief Jesse, who was born on the Catta- 
raugus Reservation, is best known for his 
book, Legends of the Long House, one 
the best histories of the Iroquois Confederacy 
of Six Nations. 

He became skilled in Indian handicrafts 
such as woodcarving and also was instru- 
mental in keeping alive the religion, the 
laws and culture of his people. He knew 
and recorded for posterity many tribal songs 

Carl Carmer, in his best seller Listen for 
a Lonesome Drum, devoted much space to 
Chief Jesse and his Indian lore. 

Chief Jesse was the son of Chief Edward 
Cornplanter, who served as a tribal teacher 
and exponent of the ancient Iroquois reli- 
gion. | 

Chief Jesse received a serious wound while 
fighting in the Army in World War I and was 
injured again in an auto accident near Avon 
December 5, 1954. 

He was a member of the Order of thé 
Purple Heart, American Legion, Veterans 
Foreign Wars, and Disabled American Vet- 
erans. He helped to form his reservation“ 
Last Man Club. 

He is survived by his wife; a daughter. 
Mrs. Beatrice Johnson; a sister, Mrs. Anns 
Lyons, both of the Cattaraugus Reservation, 
and five grandchildren. 

Prayers will be said in the home at 1:30 
o'clock tomorrow. Chief Corbett Sundowu 
will conduct services in the Long House at 2- 


I Met the President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, during 
the President's recent vacation in 
Thomasville, Ga., a group of students 
from Valdosta State College, Valdosta, 
Ga. which is in my district, had the 
pleasure of meeting him. 

Miss Marsha Paulk, of Valdosta, Ga,, 
wrote an article, which appeared in the 
Valdosta Daily Times, describing in de- 
tail the meeting and events leading uP 
to it. 

I doubt that any news story was filed 
with any paper anywhere that could 
compare in human interest with Miss 
Paulk’s article. Because of this, and 
also because the Miss Thelma Bruce 
mentioned in the article is from my 
hometown of Homerville, I insert the 
article in the Appendix of the RECORD 50 
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that my colleagues may share the pleas- 
ure I derived from reading the story: 
I Mer THE PRESENT 
(By Marsha Paulk) 

(Eprror’s Nors.—Yesterday, Marsha Paulk 
And five other Valdosta State College stu- 
dents met President Eisenhower in Thomas- 
Ville. Here is her reaction written expressly 
tor the Times.) 


Today, I've met the President of the United 
States. Five other students of Valdosta State 
College share that thrilling thought with me 
tonight—an almost unbelievable thought 
cone will become a lifetime memory for each 

us. 

Years from now, six sets of grandchil- 

—those belonging to Lucy Henderson, 
h Waltman, Thelma Bruce, Raymond 

Wilson, Denson Wood, and myself—will still 

be hearing our story of today's exciting ex- 

Perience, a story which begins with an invi- 

tation and a practical joke. 

The invitation was extended by telegram 

Mr. and Mr. Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
masville and stated that our college 

Would be honored to have them as guests at 

the annual homecoming parade, The stu- 

Cent government association anxiously 

Waited Monday afternoon, Tuesday and 

Wednesday morning for a reply from the 

President. At 1:15 p. m. Wednesday, how- 

ever, I left school disappointed that we had 

Teceived no word from Thomasville head- 

Quarters, The birth of a great practical joke 
f took place at exactly the same time and by 

1:45 this “prize sucker” had bitten. Thelma 

a fellow member of the SGA, called my 
house and in a very excited and thoroughly 

Convincing voice told me that Eisenhower 

had wired regrets that they would not be able 

to attend our homecoming festivities but 

Would be happy to receive the members of the 

SGA for a visit at 3 o'clock. Imagine my ex- 

Cltement. Thelma told me to dress for the 

~ n and to be in front of Ashley Hall 

2 to leave by 2 o'clock. Growing just a 

ttle skeptical after hanging up, I hesitated 

Ja moment to call other members of the 
Student government for confirmation of the 
news. By coincidence, the member I 

Called, Lucy Henderson, from Ocilla, hap- 

Peneda to be the other victim of the prac- 

tine Joke and she, too, was hurriedly get- 

Ng ready to go. I was convinced that we 
d were going to see the President and 

ashed out the door with hat, gloves, mate- 

for autographs, and, “Tell everybody I've 
done to have tea with Ike. Oh how I wished 

as soon as I arrived at Ashley Hall, for a 

wee. dark hole to use as a hiding place. 

8 alting in front of the buliding were the 

teatr members of the SGA who had planned 

88 and many, many laughing specta- 
“were The joke was on two gullible girls who 

ere all dressed up with no place to go. 

r The last laugh, though, is the best laugh, 
on Sure that both pranksters and victims 
85 yesterday's episode at VSC laugh happily 

‘Ow because interest in our invitation and 

© practical joke following it started a 
Pr reaction which eventually reached 
esident Eisenhower and accounted for our 

able to meet and talk with him. 
Go e chain reaction began when Student 
8 vernment President Bill Jackson, from 
enp ester, got in touch with Mr. Jim Hag- 
ae Secretary, and secured permission for 
the attend his 9 o'clock press conference 
morning. 

first contact there was Mr. Har- 


HS Davis, W n correspondent for 
in Atlante Journal, who advised us to 
Vite Mr to the homecoming 


festivities. Much to the amusement of 
Water National newspaper correspondents 
hing from the Scott Hotel mezza- 
nine, we stopped Mr, Hagerty as he 
we into the lobby and extended the in- 
tation, for which he graciously thanked us. 
ter the very interesting press conference 
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where we heard Mr. Hagerty answer or clev- 
erly evade questions fired at him by White 
House correspondents representing newspa- 
pers throughout the United States, we again 
talked_with the busy press secretary, thank- 
ing him for allowing us to sit in on the con- 
ference and answering his questions about 
our school and about our mission to Thomas- 
ville. Here, too, another part of the chain 
reaction took place, for when we gave Mr. 
Hagerty our names, he pulled a telegram from 
His pocket and much to our surprise looked 
at me and said, “Oh, you're the one who had 
a big hoax pulled on you yesterday, aren't 
you? Tell me about it.” He then heard and 
laughed at the account of our joke as we 
marveled at his knowledge of it. 

The Secret Service, we thought, was really 
on the job. Later, however, we learned that 
the telegram to Hagerty was from Charley 
Barnes, chairman of the Republican com- 
mittee in Valdosta. Mr. Barnes had been 
told by my cousin, Billy “Dynamite” Good- 
loe, of the prank and with him planned a way 
to compensate for our disappointment. 
The telegram in Mr. Hagerty's pocket, I know 
now, said something about a trick pulled on 
Marsha Paulk and expressed a wish that he 
(Mr. Hagerty) could secure for the VSC dele- 
gation an introduction to the President, 
Then, we knew only that Mr, Hagerty was 
giving us a cordial reception, an invitation 
to the 4:30 press conference, autographed 
news releases, and directions to the Glen 
Arven Country Club, where he said we would 
be able to see the President from a distance. 
We certainly did not dream that within 2 
hours we would be posing for a picture with 
Mr. Eisenhower, 

Following the introductions and our 
squeaky-voiced acknowledgments, a very 
kind and friendly man put us completely 
at ease with questions about the school and 
about Valdosta. The biggest surprise of all 
came when he, too, said, “Tell me about 
this practical joke—who were the victims 
and who pulled it?” Mr. Eisenhower laughed 
at our story, and then said that we would 
probably need proof of our experience for 
the students at home and told the Secret 
Service man to arrange to have a picture 
made as soon as the golf game was over. 
It seems that Mr. Hagerty had mentioned our 
joke and mission to Mr. Reilley and he in 
turn had told his boss, Mr. Eisenhower, who 
agreed to the introductions. The chain re- 
action was complete and six Valdosta State 
College students were thrilled beyond words 
as we were flocked on return to the club- 
house by a horde of newspaper correspond- 
ents. 

At the country club we stood like a group 
of fascinated children as the Chief Executive 
and the other members of his golfing four- 
some neared the ninth hole where also waited 
a gallery of correspondents and disappointed 
photographers. (They had just been given 
the word from Mr. Hagerty: “No pictures to- 
day boys.”) 

We had never seen the person who was to 
be the next link in our chain reaction today 
and Raymond Wilson looked mighty puzzled 
when a casually dressed man interrupted his 
concentrated gaze to ask him to bring our 
group over to one side saying that his boss 
might want to talk with us. 

We had no idea who the man’s boss was 
but assembled quickly and then watched 
dumbfounded as our new friend ambled over 
to Mr. Eisenhower and talked with him 
briefly. He returned and said, “Follow me, 
the President will see you at the 10th hole.” 
People gasped as the same group who had 
amused the press correspondents earlier in 
the day now amazed them. We were being 
privately escorted by the Chief of the Secret 
Service, Mr. Jim Reilley, far beyond the spec- 
tators’ boundary line to a spot on that beau- 
tiful course where we met and shook hands 
with the President of the United States. 
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I wish that every girl and boy in Valdosta 
could have shared with me our climactic 
thrill. When Eisenhower and his party came 
in on the 18th hole, they were again sur- 
rounded by the newspapermen and by people 
who had wanted to catch a glimpse of him. 
The 12 weakest knees in the world belonged 
to 6 students who saw the President finish 
his golf game and stride directly to the spot 
where we waited. He was followed by all 
those people and more cameras than I had 
seen in my entire life. The clicks and blaze 
of flashbulbs and the whirring of movie 
cameras began the minute Mr, Eisenhower 
said, “Now, let's get this picture I was talk- 
ing about.“ 

As we posed together, our Nation's leader 
jokingly accused us of being “a. w. o. I. for a 
day” and asked us the distance to Valdosta. 
Four girls stuttered in unison “F-f-f-orty- 
five miles.” 

Right after the pictures had been made 
and Eisenhower turned to walk into the club- 
house, Raymond Wilson stopped him with an 
unforgettable “Wait, wait Mr. President” and 
presented, on behalf of the student govern- 
ment, a complimentary ticket to the VSC 
homecoming dance Saturday night. 

The treats of being recognized at the 4:30 
press conference and of watching the Asso- 
clated Press and United Press wirephotos and 
stories of our visit with the President being 
transmitted to newspapers all over the coun- 
try added even more excitement to a won- 
derful day. 

February 14—Valentine's Day? No, siree, 
not for these six students. From now on, 
we'll celebrate the date as “We Joked With 
Eisenhower Day.” 


Another River Power Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, as indi- 
cated in my statement to the House a few 
days ago, the administration’s recom- 
mendation that the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Power Co. be permitted to develop 
the Trinity project power facilities is 
another attempt to circumvent and re- 
pudiate a half century of Federal power 
policy and revise the concept of recla- 
mation projects. An excellent article by 
Thomas L. Stokes in the March 19 issue 
of the Washington Evening Star throws 
some light on the reason why the ad- 
ministration recommends acceptance of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s proposal. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
. Mr. Stokes’ article, which fol- 

Ows: 

ANOTHER RIVER POWER ISSUE—UNTTED STATES 
SEEN PLANNING To Cur Private Fimm INTO 
FEDERAL DAM PROJECT IN CALIFORNIA 
Every now and again the social welfare, 

New Deal, modern Republican cockade af- 
fected by the Eisenhower administration for 
sweet politics’ sake will slip askew and reveal 
the bald head of mighty business, indus- 
trial, and financial interests which contrib. 
ute so heavily to Republican campaigns and 
call so many tunes here these days. 

How powerful they are we are learning now 
in the case of a river in northern Californis— 
the Trinity—which has assumed an impor- 
tance far beyond its size for what it tells us 
of administration aims. 
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The Trinity River is part of the great Cen- 
tral Valley project, a public project like TVA 
in the Southeast, and the folks in California 
are just as proud of it as the folks in the 
Southeast are of TVA, for each has broadened 
the lives of the people. The Central Valley 
project, built by the Federal Government, 
as was TVA, embraces an integrated system 
of dams, reservoirs, canals, and transmission 
lines. Its function, as described by Repre- 
sentative CLam ENGLE, Democrat, of Call- 
fornia, is for comprehensive development 
of the basin to protect the people and land 
from floods, to furnish a dependable water 
supply for agriculture and for defense pur- 
poses, and to furnish power and energy at 
lowest rates possible consistent with project 
repayment. 

The Government now is building a dam on 
the Trinity River which is in Representative 
Eat. xs district. 

But these days they don't get very far 
along with such things before someone comes 
along to try to mess it up. So with the Trin- 
ity River. The scheme this time, devised by 
Secretary of Interior Pred Seaton, is to cut 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the Nation's 
second largest electric utility, into the Cen- 
tral Valley project by selling it the falling 
water from this dam paid for by the public. 
The company would be permitted to install 
a powerplant there on the public domain 
and rake in all the profits. In 50 years it 
would own the plant. This is known as 
partnership in the Eisenhower book, whereby 
the Government builds the dam and for its 
money and pains controls the flood regulat- 
ing works, from which it gets no revenue, 
and controls the fish ladder, where there is 
one, from which there is no revenue—and 
the company gets what is sometimes loosely 
and colloquially called the gravy. 

This is all too much for Republican Sena- 
tor THomas Kucnet, of California. He rose 
up, along with Representative ENGLE, to con- 
demn this attempted disruption of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. In the criticism now of 
this latest Eisenhower partnership venture, 
you hear it compared with the attempt to un- 
dermine TVA with the Dixon-Yates deal that 
finally got so noxious with its behind-the- 
acene finagling that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration abandoned it. The Seaton plan, 
says Senator Kuchl, is fraught with many 
perils and he will not support it. 

Both he and Representative ENOLR pointed 
out that it not only would disrupt a project 
intended throughout to be a public project, 
but also would violate the 51-year-old prin- 
ciple established by Congress in 1906, and 
reenacted 13 times since. This is the guar- 
anty for preference to public agencies, mu- 
nicipalities, and cooperatives in the sale of 
electricity from such public projects. 

Representative ENGLE sees it as the begin- 
ning of an attack by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration on the preference principle that 
would be extended elsewhere. In a com- 
prehensive analysis for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, he showed that, rather than being 
good business for the Government as Secre- 
- tary Seaton claims, this Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric cut-in would be bad for the Government 
in the long run, bad for consumers, and a 
bonanza for P. G. & E. 

To anybody who read carefully last Novem- 
ber 's election returns from the West and 
Northwest, in which champions of the Eisen- 
hower partnership policy were mowed down 
right and left, it would seem foolhardy for 
the Eisenhower administration to try to put 
over this patent donation to the utilities. 

But a casual peek into the big book on 
campaign contributions compiled recently 
by the Gore Senate committee offers a clue. 
That shows with what an authoritative voice 
California now speaks in the Republican 
Party. Contributions to the Republicans in 
California totaled $1,913,176, as publicly 
acknowledged, compared with $260,079 to 
various Democratic candidates, national and 
State, in the State. 
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Five officials of P. G. & E. contributed 
$13,950 to the Republicans. This was listed 
in donations from officials of the 88 corpo- 
rations which participate in the Govern- 
ment's atomic-energy program. Of the total 
of such, $397,342 went to the Republicans; 
$34,700 to the Democrats. Most of the 
donors were, like P. G. & E., electric utilities. 

They look to the administration to be kind 
to them; and it can be said that their trust 
is well placed. 


One Hundred and One Problems of Jet 


Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
John G. McCullough on the multiple 
problems of jet aviation. This article ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Sunday Bul- 
letin on March 17, 1957: 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE PROBLEMS RIDE THE 
WINGs oF New SKY GIANTS, INCLUDING CON- 
GESTION ABOVE, NOISE BELOW 

(By John G. McCullough) 
WASHINGTON, March 16.—In less than 2 
years the skies over the United States will 
reverberate with the scream of jet transport 
planes flying at 600 miles per hour. 
The planes are being built right now. 
The airlines expect them in operation next 


year. 

That looks like a bright prospect for a na- 
tion that is geared to maximum speed, but it 
has both the airlines and Federal avia- 
tion officials worried. What disturbs them 
is the fact that as matters now stand many 
of the airports cannot accommodate those 
planes, the traffic control system now in use 
cannot keep them from destroying each 
other in midair collisions, and even the prob- 
lem of providing them with adequate fuel 
has not yet been solved, 
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Congress is going to have to face those 
problems for Congress alone can make the 
decisions and provide the money that is 
needed. 

It is another must situation and requires 
what the military calls a crash program. 
More than $2 billion worth of jet- powered 
passenger planes are on order. By late 1958 
paying passengers will be queuing up on 
the ramps to board these sleek giants. 

Marring this picture is the fact that these 

„faster and further planes, unless giant strides 
are made in the meantime, will have to fight 
for flying room and safety under an air traf- 
fic control system that is not only long out- 
dated but was designed to handle airplanes 
fiying at well under 200 miles an hour. 

Even without the jets there is already an 
aerial traffic jam of critical proportions. The 
big conventional passenger planes now in use 
do around 400 miles an hour. There are 
more and more of them, and other kinds, too. 
The wonder is that the Government's Civil 
Aeronautics Administration is now able to 
keep the skies relatively free of accidents. 

This airspace trouble, while it is by far 
the most serious problem facing commercial 
jet operation, is not the only one. The CAA, 
in fact, has a special force working on what 
it calls the 100 problems of Jet aviation. 
And it admits that the number of problems 
‘was cut for simplicity, 
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BIGGER, BETTER, HEAVIER 

The new jets, for example, are not only 
bigger and carry more passengers, but weigh 
much more than the present fleets of “prop” 
planes. This, of course, makes for a problem 
in both the length and strength of 
runways. The biggest of the new planes will 
weigh about 300,000 pounds, have a 4,000- 
mile range, a cruising altitude of between 
30,000 and 40,000 feet, speed of between 550 
and 610 miles an hour and will seat between 
80 and 145 passengers. 

For comparatively short hops, with lighter 
fuel loads, the new jets will have no trouble 
with the existing airport runways. But for 
long-range trips, some of them need 10,000 
feet of takeoff space. Relatively few airports 
now have it. 

Philadelphia's International Airport is in 
better condition to face the coming com- 
mercial jet age than most big airports. Phil- 
adelphia’s aviation officials kept their plan- 
ning fluid and are now starting construction 
of an additional runway which can be ex- 
tended beyond 11,000 feet, The city's termi- 
nal facilities can be expanded greatly and 
there is plenty of space available at the air- 
port for anything that may have to be added 
to handle the new jets or their passengers. 

Congressional committees in some prelimi- 
nary inquiries into the jet aviation problem, 
heard that the Nation's airports plan over 4 
half billion dollars’ worth of improvements 
much of it on runways. They learned, too, 
that the new planes have special landing 
gear to distribute the weight load and ease 
the impact on runways. 

Noise also is a problem which has been 
getting attention. Aircraft manufacturers 
and the military services have been working 
on the problem for years and report 
on devices to cut down the roaring shriek of 
the jet engines. Not long ago the Federal 
Housing Administration conferred with avi- 
ation industry representatives on the effect 
of jet noises on areas around a and 
were assured the problem would be licked. 


FEDERAL AIRPORT AID 


About half of the money to be spent im- 
proving will come from the United 
States Treasury under airport ald legislation. 
This big Federal windfall, however, has not 
made all local officials enthusiastic about the 
program. Some complain that are 
in sharp competition with schools, roads, and 
other projects for local funds. Some say sir- 
craft manufacturers should design planes to 
fit existing facilities. There are some, too. 
who worry about the reaction of taxpayers 
whose money is used to expand an ai 
and are then bothered by the noise of the 
planes. 

Aviation industry leaders, however, say 
these matters will all be settled. They note 
that some of these problems actually do not 
result from the coming of jet planes at all, 
but from the great growth of commercial avi- 
ation itself. Many airport terminal buildings, 
for instance, are hopelessly outdated and 
cannot handle the passengers using present- 
day 40- to 60-place planes. 

The fact that the new jets will carry far 
more riders simply brings new importance to 
an old condition, these leaders explain, bY 
pointing up the fact that there is not much 
sense in racing a passenger across country iD 
a matter of hours if he has to waste time 
waiting for baggage and ground transports- 
tion in an old-fashioned terminal, 

PERIOD OF TRANSITION 

These industry spokesmen say, too, that 
there will not be anything like a complete 
and sudden switchover from propeller or 
piston planes to the new jets. The new 
planes will come into service gradually and. 
these spokesmen insist, with but “minimum 
problems” for the airports which will handle 
them. 

Actually, the use of jet-powered planes for 
short trips would not be a payload proposi- 
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tion, so the airlines also have placed orders 
tor hundreds of piston-powered and turbo- 
Prop planes for delivery in the next few years. 
The jet-engined planes devour fuel on the 
gtound—while waiting to take off—and while 
flying at low altitudes. The comparative 
most often heard are that jets, op- 
erating at 35,000 feet, roar along on 2,400 
Ballons of fuel an hour, At 1,000 feet they 
Use 3 times this much. The new jets, then, 
are designed for long-range high-altitude 
flying, not for trips of a few hundred miles. 
The fuel consumption by the jet planes 
has posed another problem for the airports. 
Some of the new jet passenger planes will 
carry over 18,000 gallons of fuel, while most 
donventlonal planes hold less than 6,000 gal- 
lons. Airport tank trucks which fuel planes 
3 many airports now would be inadequate 
or the new jets and there have already been 
lons that airports install a system of 

Pipes and hydrants for jet-age fueling. 

AIRLINES OPTIMISTIC 


Here again, say the airline people, this is 
® problem that can be overcome without 
much difficulty. 

So are such items as the surfacing of the 
Bides of runways and taxiways so that gravel 
and dirt will not be swept about by the 
bihausta from the jets and the building of 

fences to block the exhausts from air- 
buildings—and people. 

All of these items, however, are minor com- 
is to the problem of air traffic, Here it 

the situation of the jet age merely em- 
ng the inadequacy of obsolescence of 
t aviation facilities. $ 
t Recently, in discussing its air trafic con- 

System, the CAA itself said the setup 

8 built with the resources of yesterday 

nd 8 able to cope with the demands ot 
ay. 

The traffic CAA talks about runs into awe- 
x figures. There are about 60,000 active 

irerart registered with the Federal Gov- 
Ina ment today. The scheduled domestic air- 
the account for about 1,200 of these but 
of great bulk falls into the classification 
to Beneral aviation, the grouping CAA uses 
list all civil flying except that of the 
ne @duled airlines. This general-aviation 
tegory includes business planes. It covers 
don wal Planes, ranching planes, and avia- 
Wh instruction planes. It covers the planes 
fore do everything from aerial surveying 
Precious minerals to crop dusting. 
STAGGERING STATISTICS 


Last year, too, CAA control towers at 180 
throughout the country handled 

Rearly 19 million landings and takeoffs. 
big uch of this traffic, of course, is between 
cities, and much of it is over regular 
10 tes known as the Federal airways. There 
P ey Open sky over the entire country. 
000 ut 500 separate areas, totaling some 400,- 
as Square miles, are listed on the air maps 
bec prohibited, restricted, or warning areas 
use of atomic-energy installation, ar- 
Enei y firing, aircraft testing, or bombing 

e ranges. 

fit the planes into the available alr- 
. with some safety buffer between, the 
Under certain conditions, allocates a 
a in the air to a specific plane, This 18 
hag his to guarantee to the pilot that he 
Other Own private bit of airspace, with no 
Plane within a certain distance in 


1 
Tont, behind, above, or below him. 
BASIC SAFETY PRINCIPLE 
fount Idea is to keep planes traveling in dif- 
nt directions at different altitudes. The 


east too, is to provide a separation of at 
10 minutes between planes moving in 
same eading. The surprising thing. ac- 
‘ually, is that it works as well as it does. 
the need not be an engineer to see that 
Serial ter to the problem of high speed 
erage trafic control is complete radar cov- 
ang and an assortment of other electronic 
automatic devices to help it out. 
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The CAA has known it for years and has 
installed as much of the equipment as it 
could get Congress to provide. CAA con- 
trollers point out that with radar providing 
eyes to watch the planes in flight they will 
be able to reduce the buffer zone between 
planes, They look forward to radar identi- 
fication signals to identify the planes them- 
selves. 

WEATHER BIG FACTOR 


With the radio and pencil system now in 
use, it is estimated that only 3,000 planes 
can be fitted into the entire country’s air- 
space during bad weather. With the required 
10 minutes’ separation between planes, 
flights have had to be delayed for hours at 
a time. The CAA learned years ago that a 
delay at one airport has a box-car effect 
across the country. Hold up activities on 
the ramp at New York and you soon have 
planes waiting for clearance at other air- 
ports in other parts of the Nation. 

Radar has proved itself an invaluable aid 
around major airports where it is used by 
the CAA both to detect aircraft within a 50- 
to 60-mile range and to help guide pilots to 
the runways. The radio position report sys- 
tem, of course, could not function around the 
congested skies of the airports. 

Pilots have been complaining about the 
inadequate protection of the present traffic 
control system for the past 10 years. Trained 
as perfectionists, they see no reason why the 
airlines’ already good safety record cannot 
be made a lot better. And they tell har- 
rowing tales of near misses not only over the 
crowded airports, but in remote places where 
there has been unlimited visibility, 

RISK OF COLLISIONS 

Early last year a Federal study of long- 
range aviation requirements warned bluntly 
that the risk of midair collisions had 
reached critical proportions, and that the 
danger was becoming greater as the increases 
in civil and military air traffic outspace the 
capabilities of traffic-control facilities. 

This survey, conducted under the spon- 
sorship of the Bureau of the Budget, found 
that much of our airspace is already over- 
crowded and that in many important areas 
the development of airports, navigation aids, 
and especially the air traffic-control system 
is lagging far behind aeronautical develop- 
ment, 

As the result of this initial study, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower named Edward P. Curtis, a 
vice president of the Eastman Kodak Co., 
as his special assistant for aviation facilities 
planning. Curtis, who has been at work 
on this assignment 1 year, was Chief of Staff 
to the Strategic Air Force in World War II, 

It was the crash last June 30 of two air- 
liners over the Grand Canyon—a crash which 
took 128 lives—which brought the air traf- 
fic-control problem into sharp focus. 

Within days, several congressional investi- 
gations were under way. Government offi- 
cials were recalling the warnings of airline 
pilots who estimated there were on an aver- 
age of four near collisions a day. CAA wit- 
nesses found Congress a willing listener for 
its improvement program and the early 
Budget Bureau study of air congestion re- 
ceived new attention, 

CAA PLAN COSTLY 


The CAA plan for improvement of the air 
traffic control system—a plan disclosed before 
the Grand Canyon crash—carries a $246,000,- 
000 price tag over a 5-year period. What it 
boils down to is the placing of enough long- 
range radar equipment to track planes in 
flight along the regular airways in all parts 
of the country. This, of course, would per- 
mit the CAA controllers to see“ the planes 
not merely depend upon voice reports. 

The CAA plans, too, to Install electronic 
equipment of the “mechanical brain” type to 
do away with as much of the routine duties 
now handled by the controllers as possible. 
The idea is to have the machines, through 
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the use of “memory drums” and key punch 
cards, file away and remember much of the 
data which CAA personnel must now record 
manually. 

In what it described as a start toward 
automation the CAA has already installed 
some of the electronic equipment and figures 
on getting a great deal more. A study is 
under way, too, into the possibility of using 
the military $3 billion network of radar and 
electronic computers—designed for air de- 
fense—to track and guide civilian planes. 
MILITARY NET 


The network, known as SAGE for Semi- 
Automatic Ground Environment, has as its 
primary mission the guiding of interceptor 
planes to any enemy flight. But there are 
many in the Government who insist it can 
perform in a dual capacity. These people 
insist, in fact, that for the CAA to eventually 
build up anything similar would be nothing 
more than a waste of taxpayers’ money, 

This is one of the questions that will be 
debated back and forth before Congress dur- 
ing the coming year. And it will be but 
one of many. Another, already showing all 
the earmarks of a major controversy, is the 
question of whether or not all planes in 
many areas should be required to operate“ on 
instrument,” and under ground control. 

This, of course, would have an immediate 
effect upon thousands of private pilots who 
are not trained for such flying and whose 
planes lack the equipment for it. 

All in all, before the first jet airliners go 
into full service they and their problems will 
have had many hundreds of hours of “dry 
lying“ before congressional committees. 


Budget Can Be Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
of March 13, 1957: 

Bupcet Can BE Cur 

Members of Congress are receiving an in- 
creasing amount of mall demanding reduc- 
tion In Government spending. And the news 
reports about this say that while some comes 
from pressure groups a considerable amount 
is from individuals who had written personal 
letters. Thus the demand appears in large 
measure to be from grassroots sentiment and 
to be spontaneous. Such sentiment is highly 
persuasive ahd counts heavily with Senators 
and Representatives. 

Congress is in position to make spending 
cuts. There is a disposition in some quarters 
to pass the buck to the President, pointing 
out that when he handed Congress the $72 
billion budget and later said Congress could 
cut it he was shirking his own responsibility. 
But this view overlooks the point that Con- 
gress makes the laws, and in making them 
it determines to a large extent how much 
the Government shall spend. 

In a Detroit speech the other day 
Secretary Humphrey drove this point home 
when he said that “substantial reductions in 
Government spending can come only from 
changes in programs * * * and by new de- 
cisions of Congress.” : 

To be sure, the Federal budget is prepared 
by the executive branch, It is an estimate 
of how much is necessary to carry on the 
functions of government, many of which 
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have been brought on by statute. The 
executive branch may not be in favor of all 
these but since they are law they must be 
provided for. So the budget office asks for 
adequate appropriations to take care of all 
of them. 


The other day President Eisenhower said 
the administration was trying to slow the 
speed of spending by various departments 
and bureaus. That means some proposed 
undertakings, provided for in the budget, 
may be postponed for the sake of immediate 
sayings. 

But at the same time he argued em- 
phatically against any cuts in foreign aid 
and added that no vital programs could be 
delayed or curtailed. He was not specific 
where savings could be made; he only sug- 
gested that some spending could de delayed 
for a time. That is not a great deal of help. 

It is up to Congress to decide whether 
some kinds-of Government spending can be 
curtailed, whether some Government sery- 
ices can be cut down drastically and others 
discarded entirely. Many of these are of long 
standing. £ 

The President pointed out the other day 
that the Federal Government has been as- 
suming the major responsibility for repair- 
ing flood damage and that he thought It 18 
time for the States and communities to take 
on a greater share of this load. If it wishes, 
Congress could provide less Federal money 
for this purpose and stipulate that the 
States and local units pay more. Then 
there is the matter of new Federal programs, 
Federal aid for school building for instance. 
It is up to Congress to decide if such aid is 
essential. Programs of that sort tradition- 
ally begin modestly, but they are continued 
from year to year and demand more funds 
year to year. Land reclamation and water 
power projects in the West always cost a lot 
more than the original estimates. This 
shows up in succeeding appropriations. 

Since Congress is the appropriating body 
it has the responsibility for economy. It 
can, and should, make cuts in the budget. 
But the trouble with economy moves in 
Congress is that they run into opposition 
from powerful pressure groups. Likewise 
a Member of Congress is perfectly willing to 
slash spending on some project that is bene- 
fiting some other district but he howls 
mightily if something in his district is 
threatened. Congress can reduce the budget 
but it is golng to need help from the execu- 
tive branch. But most of all any budget- 
cutting move must have support from the 
public. The public simply has to demand 
jess from Government if it wants to pay less 
to Government. 


Tobacco in Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
a series of articles which appeared re- 
cently in the Atlanta Journal. They 
were written by the able and capable 
farm editor of that great newspaper, 
Harold Joiner. 

Mr. Joiner discusses in great detail, 
with specific examples, the hardships 
that are being heaped on the Georgia to- 
bacco farmer by the shortsighted poli- 
cies of the present administration. 
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I hope that every Member of the Con- 
gress will take the time to read these 
articles. They point up the many injus- 
tices of our present farm program and 
offer a challenge that a responsible gov- 
ernment cannot overlook. I herewith 
submit these articles for your study. 


TOBACCO IN GEORGIA, No. 1—STATE'S GROWERS 
Face $13 MILLION Loss 
(By Harold Joiner) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the first of a se- 
ties of articles on tobacco production in 
Georgia.) 

Georgia tobacco growers face a possible loss 
of almost $13 million from their 1957 crop 
as a result of the 20 percent cut in their 
allotments. 

The reduction in acreage by the Federal 
Government, brought on by a mounting sur- 
plus of tobacco in storage, will affect most 
of the State’s 30,000 tobacco growers. 

This 20-percent cut follows on the heels of 
n 12-percent cut in 1956 and a 5-percent re- 
duction in 1955, for a total of 37 percent in 
3 years. 

Parmers have little hope of overcoming 
this heavy loss through increased yields, 
The 1956 average yields were 28 pounds less 
than those in 1955, but still both years place 
the poundage well above the 10-year average 
from 1945 to 1954. 

All over the Tobacco Belt the growers are 
showing mounting concern as the season 
gets under way with the planting of tobacco 
beds. Most of them are looking for other 
sources of income to bolster the staggering 
losses that face them. 

Many of the growers depend on the to- 
bacco crop for their chief source of income. 
A few of the growers face possible loss of 
their allotments because the reduction 
makes the production costs prohibitive. 


The relatively small allotments on the 
Georgia farm cause most of the growers to 
he concerned by such a large reduction. The 
average size of the allotments range around 
2% acres for the 1957 crop. 

H. L. Wingate, president of the Georgia 
Farm Bureau Federation, said the reduction 
would hit most of the farmers hard, but 
actually is not quite so bad as it appears on 
the surface, 

He said the reduction of the production 
and thereby the surpluses would enable the 
prices to be increased. Besides, he pointed 
out, the farmer can't continue to grow to- 
bacco and let it pile up in the Government 
storage houses. 

The farm organization president said leg- 
islation will be offered in Washington asking 
for an appropriations bill to pay the farmers 
for the acreage reduced under the 20-percent 
cut at the same rate as that placed in the 
soll bank. 3 

This bill, if passed, would pay the grower 
around $225 per acre for that part of his 
allotment he lost over the 1956 crop. Such 
a bill, however, is expected to cover only the 
1957 crop, Mr. Wingate said. 

Some agricultural officials say the Georgia 
growers can partially overcome the acreage 
reduction through higher yields, However, 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture records show that Georgia farmers lost 
nearly $8 million in 1956 when the reduction 
figure was 12 percent. 

John F. Bradley. State administrative of- 
cer of the Agricultural Stabilization Com- 
mittee in Athens, said the 1957 allotment 
for Georgia centers around 72,000 acres, The 
1956 allotment was 90,100 acres. 

The soil-bank program is to offer 
some relief to the smaller allotment holders 
who find it impractical to plan their to- 
bacco. Mr. Bradley said Georgia has been 
allotted funds to take up to 13 percent of 
the 1957 allotments in the soll bank. 
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Tonacco IN Grorcia, No. 2—How Can Gaows® 
Ovrncoms LOSSES? 
(By Harold Joiner) 

(Evrror’s Norx.— This is the second of 3 
series of articles on tobacco production in 
Georgia.) 

Some 80,000 Georgia farmers face the 
equivalent of a 20-percent salary cut in 1957 
because of the reduction of their tobacco 
allotments. 

Take the case of Harold Adams, of Douglas. 
He faces the 20-percent allotment cut the 
same as the other tobacco growers. Unless 
he does something else he will lose 20 percent 
of his net profits or maybe more. 

He said his yields, now more than 200 
pounds above the county average, are about 
as high as he hopes to get them. S0 that 
is the end of his drive toward overcoming 
the loss in that direction. 

Mr. Adams bought some irrigation equip- 
ment last year to use on his tobacco crop. 
He didn’t need it, however, because of the 
rains. ‘This year he still has the equipment 
in case he needs to use it. 

But he must pay for this and other farm 
equipment. The advancing prices of ma- 
chinery make it difficult with the reduction 
in his cash tobacco crop. 

Is there an alternative for Mr, Adams and 
the other growers who face the staggering 
losses? 

Some of the growers have realized thelr 
problems and are turning to other sources 
of income. Mr. Adams grew sweet potatoes 
last year to supplement the 12-percent cut 
in tobacco allotments then, 

Now he is planning to increase his sweet 
potato production. There are no allotment 
controls on this crop. He will also cure the 
potatoes as an extra step toward more in- 
come. 

With Mr. Adams the problem is about the 
same as with other growers. There is & 
basic expense involved in the production of 
the leafy product and after that the addi- 
tional acreage causes only a percentage in- 
crease in expenses. 

“I can grow 7 or 8 acres about as easily 
(economically) as I can 3 or 4 acres," the Cof- 
fee County grower explained. 

Some growers face the problem of too little 
acreage to make it practical to grow the to- 
bacco. Unless they can have enough to fill # 
barn during the curing stage, the costs are 
prohibitive. 

In Atkinson County, as in all the counties 
in the Tobacco Belt, the story is the same. 
The farmers are restless over the 
problem that faces them. In this county the 
two main sources of income are tobacco and 
turpentine. 

To cut out our tobacco profits would leave 
seri of us behind in our debts,” one grower 
sail 

There were 431 growers in the county in 
1956, but this year that number has been re- 
duced to 416. Some of the growers have com- 
bined their allotments in an effort to have 
enough acreage to make it practical to grow 
the tobacco, 

Some of the smaller growers will be putting 
their allotments in the soll bank. 

In Tift County, William Pool county 
agent, said not only would the farmers suffer 
in his county, but the merchants would feel 
the effects of the reduction in tobacco dollars. 

Several million dollars worth of the golden 
leaf tobacco was sold in the Tifton markets 
in 1956. To reduce this by 20 percent would 
certainly effect the merchants’ trade, he said. 

“Our farmers are facing a crisis,” said 
County Agent Bryon Dyer, of Statesboro: 
“Our average allotment now is about 2 acres 
and it will be extremely hard for the growers 
to make ends meet on such a small acreage.” 

The loss to the 1,630 growers in Bulloch 
County will be nearly a million Mr. 
Dyer said. He has begun a promotion of hog 
production to aid the growers in making UP 
the losses from their tobacco. 
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In Coffee County the loss will be around 81 
Million, too, according to County Agent Larry 
Torrance. The growers receive nearly 85 
Million from the sale of tobacco last year. 


Tonacco u GEORGIA, No. 3—FILTER Is GRAVE 
INFLUENCE ON TxPE USED IN CIGARETTE 
(By Harold Joiner) 

(Forron's Nore.—This is the last of a series 
at articles on tobacco production in Georgia.) 

The entry of filter tips may have greatly 
fluenced the type of tobacco used in ciga- 
Tettes. 


A few years back the tobacco companies 
asked the growers and research men to come 
Up with a tobacco that was light in flavor 
aud with a heavy sugar content. 


But shortly after the development of these 


the filter-tip cigarette made its 
debut on the scene. The filter was designed 

Cut down on the nicotine intake. 

A problem developed, however, when the 
flavor of the light tobaccos would not pene- 
Wate the filter. As a result the tobacco 

panies turned their back on the newly 

developed plant varieties, known as the neu- 

or paleslicks. 

year the tobacco experts are asking 

the tobacco growers to return to the heavy 

type plants formerly used. The Fed- 

ral Government has accepted the demand 

yY reducing the support price on the so- 
ed undesirable tobaccos to 50 percent. 

The heavy surpluses now in Government 

houses are primarily the light aroma 
tobaccos that the tobacco companies refused 
to buy during the 1956 market season, The 

Varieties that were the subject of contro- 

Were 139, 140, and 244 types. 
producers, however, will not have 
to Change their varieties, says J. R. Preston, 
to service agronomist in charge of 

bacco, More than 93 percent of the 1956 
crop was of the acceptable type, he said. 

e tobacco companies want the tobacco 
with full body, rich color and good flavor 
i aroma, the agronomist said. This allows 
de flavor to reach the smoker even through 
the filter. 

The present consumer demand for ciga- 
is about 66 percent for the nonfilter 
te and 33 percent for the filter variety, 

Since the arrival of filter-tip cigarettes, 
Whether by coincidence or otherwise, the to- 
pacco producers have found a better market 

or their lower and medium-grade tobaccos, 
50 year the lower and medium grades 
= above the support prices whereas much 

the top-grade tobacco found its way Into 
Government loans. 

Georgia producers, because of weather con- 
ditions, Usually have all grades of tobacco 
Vallable for the buyers, Mr. Preston said. 

Two things are certain among the to- 
bacco growers this year. They know the to- 
pacco companies want the heavy aroma-type 

and they will try to produce it. 
6 ey will not ease up on their attempts 
Ger top-grade tobacco, because under the 
vernment-support program they will con- 

Ue to receive top payment for this tobacco. 


Florida Atomic Plant Expected by 1962 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 
fon CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the prog- 
i by of the United States has been marked 
Th the great free-enterprise system. 
nere is no better demonstration of that 


tor plants. 
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type of economic growth in this atomic 
era than the active participation and 
program of the electric utility companies 
of this Nation in the development of 
atomic energy plants to generate electric- 
ity for public use. I am particularly 
proud that the Florida nuclear power 
group composed of the Florida Power 
Corp., the Tampa Electric Co., and the 
Florida Power & Light Co. has well ad- 
vanced plans to establish an atomic 
energy generating plant to serve the 
people of my State. The Tampa Times, 
published in Tampa, Fla., has commented 
editorially upon a statement made by the 
chairman of the Florida nuclear power 
group as he appeared before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. This edi- 
torial ably points out the importance of 
atomic development to our fast-growing 
State, and, under unanimous consent, I 
include it in the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of this Congress: 
FLORIDA ATOMIC PLANT EXPECTED BY 1962 


It should be of real Interest to both resi- 
dents and industries in the Tampa Bay area 
that Tampa Eleetric Co., working in coopera- 
tion with Florida Power Corp. of St. Peters- 
burg, and Florida Power & Light Co., of 
Miami, is letting no grass grow under its 
feet in efforts to secure an atomic electric 
plant. 

William C. MacInnes, president of Tampa 
Electric, made this point plain late last week 
when he told the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy of plans to produce electric power in 
an atomic plant by 1962. 

The Middle Eastern crisis, posing a threat 
to oil fields there, and the possibility of 
further increases in the cost of United 
States crude oil spell: higher costs of power 
in Florida. This State has no natural fuel 
and must ship in heavy quantities of fuel 
oll to produce electricity in its steam genera- 
A few electric plants use coal, 
which also must be imported from other 
sections of the country. 

It is important that Florida’s power pro- 
duction be shifted to an atomic basis if the 
State's industrial expansion is to continue. 

The growing demand for power may be 
Judged by Mr. MacInnes’ statement that de- 
mands on the three company producer 
groups are doubling every 5 years. Their 
total generating capacity is now 2 million 
kilowatts. By 1962, Mr. MacInnes said, 4 
million kilowatts will be required to meet 
existing needs. 

Some of the history Mr. MacInnes revealed 
about the Florida nuclear power group's 
efforts to develop an atomic plant here are 
interesting. This planning has been under- 
way for the last 2 years. The group has met 
with staff members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and such manufacturers as 
Babcock & Wilcox and Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co. for the purpose of securing 
information relative to the construction of 
a reactor plant. 

Cost of the proposed plant will be higher 
than the conventional steam plant, but, Mr. 
MacInnes noted, it would eliminate the use 
of high cost fuel and offer a savings in oper- 
ational expenses. 

Pianning has included a study to indi- 
cate where additional power capacity should 
be located to serve best the needs of the 
three systems. A tentative site has been 
selected for the atomic plant. 

Mr. MacInnes said that the group expected 
to be in & position to ask for bids on the 
new facility by 1958 and that the goal of 
actual operation has been set for 1962. 

Florida, it seems, approaches the thresh- 
old of the atomic age. Conversion of all 
electric production to atomic reactor plants 
would do much to conserve present petro- 
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leum supplies for other uses and pave the 
way for cheaper electricity to bolster the 
State’s industrial progress. 


Textiles Need Surgery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the March issue of 
the Textile Challenger, official news- 
paper of the United Textile Workers of 
America. The editorial calls attention 
to the serious problems confronting the 
textile industry and its 1 million em- 
ployees, and urges support for my bill, 
H. R. 2570, to rehabilitate and stabilize 
labor conditions in the textile industry: 
: TEXTILES NEED SURGERY 


The pessimistic reports now current from 
the management of the textile industry de- 
mands some comment from the officials of 
unions with textile membership, and a4 vital 
interest in future employment prospects. It 
would seem that textiles of all major in- 
dustries is the least able to manage its 
marketing, production, price, and wage prob- 
lems. Surely an industry paying 50 cents an 
hour less than the average manufacturing 
wage is a matter of public concern and de- 
mands more than passing interest by Gov- 
ernment and professional economists. One 
million textile workers should not be the 
victims of adventurers in monopoly and 
financial manipulation. 


Mill closings in the North and South with 
severe curtailment of employment makes this 
a national, not a sectional problem, 

The attributed reasons for this sickly con- 
dition in textiles takes on many facets. For 
some closings and curtailments the blame is 
placed on Japanese competition. Since a re- 
cent partial agreement with Japanese pro- 
ducers on imports, the blame has switched to 
a poor market and price situation, and the 
unwillingness to produce for inventory. 
Some textile employers are advocating a 4- 
day week, time and a half for the third shift, 
and, in some cases, the elimination of the 
third shift in accord with the textile bill now 
before the Congress. 

BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

“Textile production cutbacks deepened. 
Deering Milliken & Co., manufacturer of cot- 
ton fabrics, reduced operations to a 5-day 
week from the previous 6 days at 5 millis 
turning out heavy cotton cloth used in work 
clothing and for industrial purposes. At the 
same time, Bates Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounced it will discontinue operations about 
April 1 at its Androscoggin division, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, The mill, which produces rayon 
goods, is currently employing 350, Scat- 
tered cutbacks have been appearing among 
cotton and synthetic cloth mills since early 
January as a result of a lull in demand for 
unfinished cloth which set in last November 
and still persists.” (Wall Street Journal.) 

BALANCED PRODUCTION 

“It is foolhardy for the textile industry not 
to gear production to consumption.” F. E. 
Grier, president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute, said, in an address dur- 
ing which he also expressed for the coming 
year “more optimism than I have felt in a 
long time.” Mr. Grier injected the com- 


ment on production-consumption in a de- 
parture from his text, and said further in 
the same vein: 

“I do hope the day will come when every 
textile manufacturer will give very, very 
serious consideration to bringing the two 
(production and consumption) into bal- 
ance.” (Daily News-Record.) 


CONFUSING EXAMPLES 


The situation has even been described as 
a “war of attrition” with some textile mer- 
chants recommending a limitation of produc- 
tions to 80 hours a week. 

It is quite plain that many employers in 
the textile industry are coming nearer to 
the union proposal for the 35-hour work- 
week of two shifts, and whether we call it 
the “war of attrition” or the war of the jun- 
gle, we respectfully suggest to the textile in- 
dustry that we utilize the machinery of the 
Congress to assist management and labor 
in working out a fair solution to the de- 
plorable conditions in textiles. 

H. R. 2570 provides the platform for a com- 
plete exposition of textile problems as stated 
in the principles and purposes. The textile 
unions have repeatedly offered to cooperate 
with management for our mutual benefit and 
in the public interest. 

To quote the president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, “When you 
reach the bottom there are only two ways 
to go: We can go up or we can go out.“ 


Independent Offices Appropriation Bil 
Item Illustrates the False Economics of 
the Administration’s Power Partnership 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedrtesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
is today considering final action on the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1958. One of the defense re- 
search installations which is covered in 
this bill is the Ames Laboratory in Cali- 
fornia. This installation utilizes a rath- 
er extensive amount of electric energy. 
As a matter of fact, the estimated needs 
for fiscal year 1958 amount to 432 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours. Funds are included 
in this bill for purchasing this amount. 
Now, the reason I am interested in this 
particular item is because of its relation- 
ship to Secretary Seaton’s recent rec- 
ommendation that the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. be allowed to develop the 
hg facilities of the Trinity River proj- 
ect. 

The Ames Laboratory purchases all the 
energy it can from the Federal Central 
Valley project because it can obtain such 
energy at a very low rate. “The remain- 
ing needs must come from the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. For the fiscal year 
1958 the testimony given the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee indicates that half 
of the energy needed by the installation, 
or 216 million kilowatt-hours will have 


to be purchased from the Pacific Gas & . 


Electric Co. Testimony given the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee further indi- 
cates that the installation will have to 
pay about 13 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
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this energy purchased from the com- 
pany, as compared to 5 mills for the 
energy purchased from the Central Val- 
ley project, or a difference of 8 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. Based on these figures, 
216 million kilowatt-hours would cost 
the Federal Government $1,728,000 more 
from the P. G. & E. than from the Federal 
project. 

Now the point is this: At the same time 
the Federal Government is paying this 
excessive electric energy cost for operat- 
ing one of its own installation, the ad- 
ministration is recommending that Cen- 
tral Valley project power facilities which 
could supply this energy be developed by 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. There is 
a growing indication, and this is an ex- 
ample, that Secretary Seaton has greatly 
underestimated the financial losses to 
Federal installations and public agencies 
which would result from acceptance of 
his Trinity project recommendation. 


Tax Advantages of Giant Corporations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I desire 
to insert in the Recorp a letter from Mr. 
Bruce J. Maguire, suite M-8 Capitol Sav- 
ings and Loan Building, Lansing, Mich., 
in which he pointedly focuses attention 
to the serious effects of the special tax 
advantages enjoyed over the common 
people and small businesses by the giant 
corporations of this country. 

Mr. Maguire's letter follows: 

LANSING, MICH. February 20, 1957. 

Dran Mr. Wier: I strongly urge your con- 
sideration of the special tax advantages en- 
joyed over the common people and small 
businesses by the giant corporations of this 
country. Among these are the 27'4-percent 
depletion allowance allowed the oil com- 
panies and the accelerated depreciation al- 
lowed many companies for building capital 
assets. 

Is there any reason why our giant corpo- 
rations should be in a more sheltered tax 
position than the average individual or the 
average small business? 

Why should the very wealthy oil companies 
be granted a 27%- percent deduction against 
all of their profits before taxes to compen- 
sate them for the using up of their oil re- 
serves, when practically every one of them 
ends up each year with more proven reserves 
than they started with? In addition, all of 
their expenditures searching for oil, such as 
airplanes, many people on the payroll, all 
drilling expenses, depreciation, charges for 
abandonment of leases, and so forth, are 
charged directly.as expenses. d 

Is it not true that most of the items on 
which the Government has granted accel- 
erated amortization are actually for capital 
purposes that have a life of from 20 to 30 
years and that by allowing a writeoff in 5 
years or less, those corporations enjoy a great 
tax advantage? 

It seems to me that we should reverse this 
picture by doing everything possible for aid 
to the small individual and the small busi- 
ness. Small businesses are at a great dis- 
advantage in competing against the giant 
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corporations who have the finest brainpower 
in the land without also being subjected to 
unfair tax discrimination. 

For over 25 years I have been a retail job- 
ber or distributor for large oll companies. 
The major oil companies generally have ® 
policy of allowing their jobber a gallonag® 
margin rather than a percentage margin as 
is the general business practice; this results 
in the oll jobbers being forced to operate on 
a bare existence minimum. As a result, 4 
large majority of the individual jobbers of 
20 years ago have been absorbed by the oll 
giants. 

An article in one of the trade papers & 
short time ago indicated that General Motors 
for the past 8 years has averaged, after taxes. 
25 percent on its total invested capital. II 


this is true, does it not highlight a very real 


danger to the economy of our country by 
concentrating such great power in a few 
corporations? 
Yours sincerely, 
Bruce J. Macumx. 


Tribute to Jimmy Durante 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column from the 
Chicago Sun-Times of March 19, 1957: 


New Yorx.—It was a big night for James 
Francis Durante, the beloved Schnozzola, It 
was the first time in his 50 years of shoW 
business that he permitted a testimonial 
dinner in his honor. And it was the first 
time he sat on a dais and delivered a formal 
speech, It was a big night, too, for Liz Taylor 
and her Mike Todd, two of the hundreds of 
celebrities who had come to pay homage to 
Durante. They had just learned that they 
had dated the stork for fall delivery. 

Few testimonials, which are commonplace 
in New York, have been as humorous or 
touching as the one In honor of the Schnoz. 
the Cyrano of the Cellars. Largely because 
there is only one Durante, Toastmaster 
George Jessel, who was at his wittiest, 
summed it up succinctly when he said 
“Jimmy Durante never made a friend he 
didn't keep.” And Danny Kaye expressed it 
still another way in describing how it feels 
to meet Durante for the first time: “A hand 
is extended and then a drop of sunshine falls 
on you.” 

This was a night rich in nostalgia as a se- 
ries of speakers, each limited to a few min- 
utes (hurrah) painted a word picture of the 
life and times of Jimmy Durante. Jessel 
pointed out that Durante was born on Feb-- 
ruary 10, 1893, in the midst of a financial 
panic—“‘and he's been a panic ever since.” 
Mayor Robert Wagner had considerable re- 
search done to find the first time Jimmy ap- 
peared in the public prints. It was a news- 
paper photograph showing Durante as 4 
newsboy 55 years ago peddling a paper to 
the then mayor of New York. “I want to 
assure Durante,” continued Wagner, “that 
the present mayor of New York is also a 
patron of his.” 

Veteran Actor Billy Gaxton recalled Du- 
rante's early days in show business as a 
piano player in a Coney Island joint. There 
Durante met a singing waiter who was in- 
strumental in encouraging Jimmy to further 
his career. The singing waiter was Eddie 
Cantor. Together, in the Coney Island 
joint, they were known as the Nickel Kick- 
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ers. They lived for the tips the customers 
Would fing on the floor during their per- 
formance. Most of the coins were nickels, 
Which Eddie and/or Jimmy would kick into 
à corner until they had finished their num- 
and could retrieve them. 
Lewis told of Jimmy's days at the 
long-gone Club Alamo in Brooklyn where 
met the first of his two partners, Eddie 
ackson. and then a girl singer, Jeanne 
Who later was to become Mrs. Jimmy 
ante. Phil Silvers brought the Durante 
šaga to 1923, when Lou Clayton joined up 
form the never-to-be-forgotten team of 
yton, Jackson, and Durante. No con- 
tract was necessary to bind the trio together. 
A signed document never existed for them. 
The Only signatures they exchanged were on 
Autographed pictures which were inscribed, 
“Till death do us part.” 
One of Jimmy's toughest decisions came 
When Hollywood paged him in the early 
les. MGM offered him a 5-year con- 
t but as a solo. Durante at first re- 
Used to leave Clayton and Jackson. But 
ds and advisers urged him not to forgo 
the golden opportunity offered by movies. 
Ph Bellamy revealed that the problem 
solved by Durante's partners. Clayton 
doed his dancing shoes to become Jimmy's 
be ger, and Jackson agreed to go along to 
Available for any night club or personal 
PPearances Durante would accept. 
© low point in Durante's career came 
tome years later when Hollywood turned its 
back on him. His wife died shortly there- 
After of a lingering illness. Durante, in 
laugh-clown-laugh tradition, returned to 
night clubs. Though heavy of heart, his 
mitable spirit saw him through this 
period and once again he became the 
“People’s cherce.” 
bene story of Jimmy Durante perhaps is 
3 t told with statistics like these: Eddie 
Sckson has been with him 40 years; Jack 
his b. his drummer, 39 years; Lou Cohen, 
business rep, 20 years; Jules Buffano, his 
his player, 17 years, and Jackie Barnett, 
F; writer, 15 years. As Jessel put it so 
Ptly, “Durante must love people. Who else 
fand Kiss Jackson good night every night 
No) 40 years?” Durante's 30-year associa- 
me with Clayton was ended by Lou's death. 
Clayton was present at the testimonial 
a er. His soft-shoe dance was heard on 
Tecording. A spotlight “picked up” his 
solo number on stage and Du- 
ante and Jackson went through their old 
as if they were a trio once again. 
The memorable evening was topped by 
Jimm 
Dù y's speech, his first in a lifetime of 
ors appearances. “There were offers to 
bed te a speech for me," Durante explained, 
ut 1 turned em down. I just want to get 
UP here and say what's in my heart.” As 
Durante admitted, “I got no command of the 
language," but it wasn't what he said that 
jouchea the audience. It was how he said 
None of the 3,000 gathered in the Wal- 
hia Astoria ballroom attempted to 
© the tears that flowed. Jimmy himself 
“I the tide by ending with a chuckle: 
to Came in here tonight 64 years old. Thanks 
J Jou, Im leaving feeling no older than 
ack Benny.” 


Stephen Foster Memorial at White 
Springs, Fla. 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


ear MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, one 
the most beautiful spots in Florida 
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is the Stephen Foster Memorial in White 
Springs, in my congressional district. 
Here on the banks of the beautiful 
Suwannee River we have a most attrac- 


tive building that houses many of the 


mementos connected with Stephen Fos- 
ter. I cordially invite my colleagues and 
their friends to visit this beautiful site 
when next they go to Florida. White 
Springs is located on United States 
Highway No. 41, and it is fast becoming 
one of Florida's most attractive shrines. 

Many interesting programs are held 
at the Stephen Foster Memorial through- 
out the year. Musical programs featur- 
ing the songs of Stephen Foster are at- 
tracting increasing attendance and in- 
terest. 

I am delighted to note that Mrs. 
Eisenhower, Mrs. George Humphrey, 
Mrs. George Allen, and Mrs. Eisenhower's 
mother, Mrs. Dowd, visited the Stephen 
Foster Memorial on Friday, February 15, 
for about 2 hours. I appreciate the fact 
that these gracious ladies expressed their 
enjoyment of their visit. 

On next July 4, we plan to dedicate 
the memorial tower and carillon. I know 
this will be a great occasion for our 
people in that area of the State, and I 
hope it is possible for many of our friends 
from all over the country to be with us 
on that occasion. 


Give Surpluses to the Needy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great problems facing this body has 
to do with our huge agricultural sur- 
pluses. I have introduced legislation 
that will help solve this problem. I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Valdosta (Ga.) Daily 
Times. It was written by one of Geor- 
gia’s outstanding journalists, Turner 
Rockwell, under the title “Give Sur- 
pluses to the Needy.” 

The editorial follows: 

Give SURPLUSES TO THE NEEDY 

Congresswoman Irts BLrrcH, of this dis- 
trict, for the second time has introduced a 
bill in Congress which she feels will answer 
the question of what to do with the enormous 
farm surpluses which have accumulated in 
this county and at the same time give relief 
to the many needy families over the country. 

To set her plan in motion, Mrs. BLITCH 
proposes a systematic method of reducing the 
surpluses and at the same time keeping 
future surpluses from accumulating. 

Mrs. BLrrcH explains her proposal this way: 
“The program would work like this: Each 
person now on welfare relief would be 
granted an additional $10 a month in food- 
fiber stamps to be spent at any retail store 
Jor items which the Secretary of Agriculture 
might declare in surplus. The stamps would 
have to be spent within the month they are 
issued or else would be void.“ 

Mrs. Buitcn pointed out that nearly 170,000 
Georgians on public assistance would be 
benefited by her proposed program. ‘More 
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than 16,000 of these persons are now living 
within the Eighth District,” she said. 

“These food-fiber certificates could be used 
to purchase cotton and wool products, such 
as children's clothes and other items, 
as well as any food that might be surplus, 
such as sugar, flour, citrus, cooking oil, and 
many other items.“ 

Congresswoman Birren explained that she 
introduced a similar bill last session. It 
didn’t get very far because the idea was just 
too new and too far reaching for some people. 
Since then, the idea has received a great 
amount of attention. The biil has been re- 
viewed more or less favorably by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and much sentiment in 
its fayor has been developed in the Senate. 
I don’t give up easily when the good of so 
many people is at stake. I feel sure that we'll 
make a great deal of progress with this plan 
this year.” 

This proposal appears to have considerable 
merit. Since the Government has already 
advanced the money on the crops that are 
in surplus storage, it would not involve any 
considerable amount of additional spending. 
Of course, there would be the administra- 
tive cost and probably some other small items 
of spending. 

There is, of course, the danger that it 
might tend to encourage more additions to 
the surplus supplies. However, it has the 
advantage of giving aid to the needy among 
our own population, rather than sending 
these surplus items abroad. There are a lot 
of our own people who are in need and they 
should be given consideration by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Some Members of Congress have indicated 
an interest in the idea and Mrs, BLITCH ex- 
plains that she is hopeful that it will be 
given earnest consideration by both the 
House and Senate. 

Certainly it has sufficient merit to warrant 
careful attention. Huge surpluses have been 
the cause of a lot of thought and any plan 
that will utilize them to the advantage of 
those in need is worth consideration, 


The Mideast Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter, which appeared in the 
National Review of March 9, is a very 
interesting impression by a very brilliant 
woman who has been on the spot and is 
therefore speaking of something she has 
seen and experienced. 

Mr. Speaker, lest the cry of anti-Semi- 
tism be raised over this letter, may I 
point out that Freda Utley's husband was 
a Jew and that he is believed to have 
perished in a Russian concentration 
camp. At least he was torn from his 
home and family many years ago by the 
NKVD and was never seen or heard of 
again. 

We must at this time keep our heads 
cool and our feet on the ground and 
above all hear and see every side of these 
vexing questions. We must not indulge 
in epithets nor allow local politics and 
voting blocs to obscure our thinking and 
our reason. 

In the words attributed to Washing- 
ton, Let only Americans be on watch 
tonight.” 
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Dissent on EGYPT 
(By Freda Utley) 

Returning home at the end of December 
after a 7-month study tour of the Far 
East, southeast Asia, and the Middle East, 
I was dismayed to find that National Review 
had not supported Eisenhower's wise and 
politically courageous stand on Suez, which 
has so greatly enhanced American prestige, 
influence and power almost everywhere in 
the world. 

Instead of studying and calmly apprais- 
ing the evidence in the case of Egypt versus 
the Suez Canal Co., you have taken an ex 
parte stand and engaged In vituperation in- 
stead of argument. In your November 17 
issue, Nasser is accused of “a ravenous ambi- 
tion and unbounded unscrupulousness,” of 
“strutting lawlessness,” and of leading 
“primitive Arab nationalism.” Permit me 
to give you readers a few of the indispu- 
table facts ignored by National Review and 
generally unknown to Americans. 

First, Nasser did not break any treaty nor 
contravene international law when his gov- 
ernment took possession of the Suez Canal 
and started to operate it. What he actually 
did was to “nationalize” an Egyptian com- 
pany, incorporated under Egyptian law, 
which had a concession to operate a canal 
running through Egyptian territory, which 
had been built by Egyptian labor. Far from 
having expropriated the shareholders, he of- 
fered them full compensation at the price 
of their shares on the Paris Bourse on the 
day preceding the nationalization decree, 

Paragraph 16 of the 1866 agreement be- 
tween the Egyptian Government and the 
Suez Canal Co. reads: “The Suez Canal Co, 
is an Egyptian company subject to Egyptian 
laws and customs.” . 

In 1939, in a memorandum submitted to 
the Mixed Courts in Egypt which pronounced 
Judgment in its favor in February 1940, the 
British Government maintained that: 

“The Suez Canal Co. is a legal person in 
accordance with Egyptian law. Its nation- 
ality and character are solely Egyptian. It 
is, therefore, subject to Egyptian laws.” 

The British memorandum further stated: 

“It is true that the company is given the 
mame of ‘The Universal Co. of the Maritime 
Suez Canal.’ * * * this designation cannot 
deprive the company of its Egyptian nation- 
ality. The company is Egyptian in accord- 
ance with the established general principles 
of law and in particular with the principles 
of private international laws and the com- 
pany's organic law.” 

Lastly, it should be noted that article 8 of 
the agreement concluded between Egypt and 
Britain in 1954 states specifically that the 
Suez Canal is an integral part of Egypt. 

If the British Government had not argued 
in 1939-40 that the Suez Canal Co. is 
Egyptian, it would have been contravening 
international law by denying passage to Ital- 
ian and German ships during the war. If 
Egypt, under British control, had the right to 
block passage to enemy ships during both 
world wars, one cannot dehy Egypt’s right to 
bar Israeli ships, since there is only an armi- 
stice between her and the State of Israel. 

And since Egypt, after nationalizing the 
canal, managed to keep it operating and al- 
lowed free passage to the ships of all nations 
except Israel, Nasser cannot be accused of 
having contravened the 1888 Constantinople 
convention. 

National Review's attempt to “subtract the 
role—indeed, the very existence—of Israel 
from the Suez question” is like staging a per- 
formance of Hamlet, not in the classic 
phrase “without the Prince of Denmark,” but 
without the background of the murder of 
his father. 

The U. N.'s partition plan had stipulated 
that the Arabs should retain their property 
and civil rights in the part of their country 
Gelivered over to Israeli rule. But Israel 
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dispossessed most of them, and drove a mil- 
lion out of their homes and ancestral lands 
in the 60 percent of Palestine allotted to it, 
as well as from the half of Jerusalem that it 
took under its control. This action, which 
created the problem of the 900,000 destitute 
Arab refugees, was accomplished by means of 
such terroristic measures as the massacre of 
the entlre male population of Dier Yasin. 

In contrast, Nasser, now called an Arab 
Hitler by some American newspapers, as well 
as by the British “gutter press,” displayed 
exemplary moderation in his treatment of 
the Jews following the Israeli-Anglo-French 
attacks on Egypt. Instead of following the 
precedent set by America in the treatment 
of our Japanese citizens following Pearl 
Harbor (which, as Congressman WALTER 
Jupp said in a speech on December 7, 1956, 
had now been copied by our Anglo-French 
allies at Port Said), the Egyptian Govern- 
ment left its many Jewish citizens unmo- 
lested, and expelled only enemy nationals. 

ARMS FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Similarly, with regard to the accusation 
that Nasser is an ally of the Communists 
or their puppet because he bought Czech 
arms last year, why has no such accusation 
ever been leveled at Israel, which, in 1948, 
when it defeated the Egyptian Army and 
the poorly armed Palestinian Arabs who 
vainly endeavored to defend their lands and 
property, was largely indebted for its victory 
to timely and substantial shipments of arms 
from behind the Iron Curtain, primarily 
from Czechoslovakia? 

A judgment against the State of Israel, 
which falsely pretends to speak for all Jews, 
has been pronounced by Rabbi Elmer Berger 
in his book, Who Knows Better Should Say 
So; by Alfred Lilienthal in, What Price Israel; 
and by other courageous American Jews and 
gentiles alike who realize that Israeli pre- 
tensions, ambitions, and practices must 
eventually redound to the discredit and 
hurt of Jews everywhere in the world. 

In the hour interview I had with Colonel 
Nasser on December 19 in his retreat near 
Cairo, he said to me; 

“We do not want to see Egyptians dis- 
possessed of their lands and property and 
become refugees like the Arabs of Palestine. 
This is the prospect we faced last month, 
We knew we were too weak to resist Britain’s 
attack, but we had confidence in western 
moral force to defeat British power politics. 
For the first time, we were able to put our 
case to the world and consequently, western 
morality defeated aggression.” 4 

President Nasser denied that there was 
any Russo-Egyptian agreement or alliance. 
He had bought Czech arms and equipment 
after the West denied them because Israel 
Was receiving large quantities, especially 
from France. “Our fear of Israel,” he said, 
“is comparable on a smaller scale to Ameri- 
ca's fear of the atom bomb.” 

The favorite quotation of the sophisticated 
Arabs of both the Christian and Moslem 
faiths whom I met in Cairo and Port Said, 
Beirut, Jerusalem, and Bethlehem was Wins- 
ton Churchill’s wartime statement that he 


would “take the aid of the devil himself” to 


save England. Why, they asked, should 
Nasser be called a Communist agent or pup- 
pet because he bought arms from Russia, 
whereas Churchill at Teheran and Yalta 
agreed to deliver millions to Communist slav- 
ery in order to win the war against Nazi 
Germany? 

I became convinced during my interview 
with President Nasser that he is not an ex- 
tremist who dreams of driving Israel into 
the sea. He indicated that he would make 
peace, but only on the condition that Arab 
rights and national dignity be respected and 
that Israel be compelied to make restitution 
to the refugees, abandon its expansionist 
aims, and obey the U. N. resolutions con- 
cerning its borders. Unfortunately, however, 
Just as Israeli leaders make extremist state- 
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ments, such as expanding from the Nile to 
the Euphrates, so, too, Nasser is inclined to 
make fiery speeches in the fashion of a cheer- 
leader shouting to his football team, “RIP 
em and tear em up.” 

In the Middle East climate of fear, suspi- 
cion, hatred, and exacerbated nationalis™ 
engendered by the tragic cycle of injustice 
violence, retaliation, and counterretaliation, 
it is now practically impossible for the lead- 
ers on either side to pursue a policy of mod- 
eration leading toward reconciliation an 
peace. In order to retain the support and 
leadership of their peoples, they are com- 
pelled at the very least to make belligerent 
speeches, Yet the situation is not hopeless- 
President Eisenhower, having won the con 
fidence of the Arab world by his courageous 
and principled stand against the Israeli- 
Franco-British attack on Egypt, could now 
enforce a just and enduring peace between 
Israel and the Arab world involving conces- 
sions by both sides. If Eisenhower is of the 
stuff of which great American Presidents are 
made, he will continue to ignore Anglo- 
French and Zionist pressures and save the 
Middle East from Communist conquest bY 
default, by his adherence to fundamental 
American principles. 

By some strange logic which can be under- 
stood only by acceptance of the premise that 
two wrongs make a right, Henry Hazlitt, in 
your February 9 issue, argues that Israel 
should not be compelled to obey the U. N. 
by evacuating the Egyptian territory it 00-7 
cupied by armed force unless there is als? 
an immediate withdrawal of Russian troops 
from Hungary and from every other satellite 
nation where they are not wanted. How 
can the Arabs be expected to see any justice 
in the argument that they should, again and 
again, be called upon to pay the penalty for 
the crimes, follies, or fears of the western 
powers? In 1947 when Truman and Stalin 
jointly pressured the U. N. to establish the 
State of Israel by partitioning Palestine, the 
argument which won approval for this 
of injustice against the Arab population 
was the need to make restitution to the Jew 
for their abominable treatment by Nazi Ger- 
many. Today, the Arabs are in effect being 
told, even by such good men as Senators 
KNOwLAND and Brmcrs, that because the 
West dared not risk war with the Soviet Em- 
pire by supporting the Hungarian fighters 
for freedom, the Arabs must be penalized: 
lest it be said that Israel was punished for 
her aggression while Soviet Russia goes un- 
scathed, 

COMPARISON WITH CHINA 


History never repeats itself so exactly that 
its lesson is clear for all to read., Yet, there 
is a close and tragic similarity between thé 
situation in the Arab Middle East today and 
that of the Chinese Far East a generation 
ago. In 1922 Sun Yat-sen turned to Moscow 
for help in the liberation of China after the 
Western Powers had refused to relinquish 
the imperialist privileges, rights, and pow- 
ers which kept China impotent, divided, eco” 
nomically backward, and poverty stricken. 
By so doing, he unwittingly opened the door 
to Communist infiltration, subversion, and 
armed attack which, a quarter of a century 
later, delivered China over to Communist 
tyranny and converted her into Moscow's 
most reliable and subservient satellite. 

Anyone well acquainted with the tragie 
drama of modern China realizes that we 
could have prevented the Communist con- 
quest if we had given real backing to Chiang 
Kai-shek and the forces of moderate, west- 
ern orientated nationalism he represented- 
Yet, there is a similar obtuseness with 
to the Arab world where it is not yet too late. 

The great danger which confronts us, and 
of which there is reason to hope that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is aware, is that by treating 
Nasser as if he were a Communist agent or 
ally, which he is not, we shall force him to 
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become one, or alternatively, destroy him 

and make way for a Communist dictator. 
Vice President Nrxon has truly stated that 
will give eternal credit to our Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State for choosing the 
d road of principle. If President Eisen- 
er were to revert under pressure to the 
®upport of Britain, France, and Israel, right 
or wrong, National Review, together with 
Most of the American press, must take its 
of the blame for pushing the Middle 

t into Moscow's welcoming arms. 


New Deal a Mere Tyro at Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert a reproduced column by Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. The article appeared in the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph of Monday, 

ch 18,1957. This newspaper by the 
Way, is owned by the Hearst interests 
Who supported Preident Eisenhower in 
1952 and 1956. 
I do not happen to be an admirer of the 
ary journalistic gyrations of Mr. 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. In this instance, how- 
ever, he makes some very pointed obser- 
Vations on “the case of the $72 billion 
et.“ The article follows: 
New Dear a MERE TYRO AT SPENDING 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) * 

Thumbing back to the profligate days of 
— late spendthrift Franklin B. Roosevelt 

ugs a sort of fond nostalgia. 
his © screamed, we protested, we castigated 

administration far wanton waste and 
jancia] vandalism. Actually, we never had 

SO good; at least, not since. 

R if Mr. Eisenhower, Bermuda-bound 
board his sunny cruiser, is wondering at the 
nate bed of public opinion in which he 
ds himself as a result of his $72 billion 
budget, a casual review of the spending rec- 
rds of his predecessors might enlighten him. 
pActualy, the $72 billion covers only the 
dgeted spending. l 
igos real figure is approximately $86.2 bil- 
Which is more than any President has 
Spent in all history, excepting only the 
wat 2 Years of World War II, when the Nation 

88 fighting on war fronts all over the world. 
3 The late F. D. R. came into office on March 

» 1933. Thus, the first full year, probably 
agreeable to him, was the one ending June 


eS plowing under of little pigs, leaf rak- 

» Pump priming, NRA, WPA, CCC, PWA, 

d assorted other alphabetics were in full 

J Total spending for that year ending 
une 30, 1934; $6,694,000,000. 
THE NEW DEAL 


The New Deal record thereafter: 


19389 $6, 521, 000, 000 
1937 8, 493, 000, 000 
199 7. 756. 000. 000 
1939 ———— 6, 792, 000, 000 
1949. 777 -77-------------- > 8, 858, 000, 000 
322ͤ · • A 9. 062, 000, 000 
The followin 
Production. g year was full time defense 
1941 
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Then the war: 


1942—2—— !4ꝙ $34, 046, 000, 000 
19848——— Uꝗé 79. 407. 000, 000 
2 — — 95, 059, 000, 000 
3065 no ei nee seceseesa 98, 416, 000, 000 


The slackoff and 2 years under the Re- 
publican-controlled 80th Congress: 


years: 


$33, 068, 000, 000 
39, 507, 000, 000 


KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Truman's Korean police action (total 
American casualties, 155,000) : 


nT Nat Pa A) eles at, SEES $44, 058, 000. 000 

66, 407, 000, 000 
FS. Fe I ESP Tier 74, 274, 000, 000 

Finally, Mr. Eisenhower: 

8 $67, 772, 000, 000 
.... eS ey e 64, 570, 000, 000 
T A ASE 66, 386, 000, 000 
1957 (estimated 80, 200, 000, 000 
1958 (proposed) -...--..-.- 86, 200, 000, 000 


The deluge of acrid mail flooding the Con- 
gress is impressive—no signs of instigated 
campaigns. 

It is clearly the spontaneous outpouring of 
basic individual protest by irate, grassroots 
citizens. 

And it is not against Congress, but the 
President himself. The responsibility for the 
budget is his, and efforts to shed that re- 
sponsibility are unconvincing to the general 
public, as his own White House mail shows— 
if his palace guard would ever let him know 
what happens in the mailroom, 


More of the Questions Asked by Con- 
gressman Doyle and Answers Thereto 
From Department of Defense re Mili- 
tary Discharges and Dismissals; Carl 
Vinson Appoints Special Subcommittee 
of Armed Services Committee re H. R, 
1108 f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I know that 
you and all the Members of this great 
85th Congress will be pleased to know 
that Hon. Cart Vinson did on the 19th 
day of February 1957 name and appoint 
a special subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee as follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, members of the com- 
mittee, a very important bill has been intro- 
duced by our distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Dori, H. R. 1108, Navy discharges, a mat- 
ter to which he has given considerable 
thought and study. And he made a state- 
ment on the floor of the House in regard to it 
yesterday. And I am asking that that bill 
be referred to a special subcommittee. I am 
appointing as a subcommittee to handle that 
bill Mr. Dovre, chairman; Mr. HUDDLESTON, 
of Alabama; Mr. KITCHIN, of North Carolina; 
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Mr. Bray, of Indiana; and Mr. Gussrr, of 
California. They will take full charge of that 
bill and make an investigation and report 
back to the full committee. Speaker Samu 
Raysurn has previously referred the Doyle 
bill to the Armed Services Committee. 


The legal counsel appointed for the 
committee was distinguished military 
lawyer Russell Blandford, who when in 
the Military Establishment, was fre- 
quently a member of the military review 
boards. 

You will be pleased to know that this 
special subcommittee has already had 
several informal meetings to discuss and 
deliberate upon the subject of the ob- 
jectives of H. R. 1108 and of the proce- 
dures and processes by which the said 
special subcommittee would proceed. 
Growing out of these several informal 
meetings, I am able to state that it ap- 
pears all members of said subcommittee 
are unanimous in a position that some- 
thing must be done. As one result of our 
discussion we have asked the Department 
of Defense several more important ques- 
tions and have also urged that all ques- 
tions previously made be not only an- 
swered but hurried along for the purpose 
of our earliest possible consideration and 
study; that we may be prepared for the 
public hearings to be held by the com- 
mittee on H. R. 1108 and the subject of 
military discharges when we first begin 
our public hearings. You will realize, 
Mr. Speaker, that these several informal 
meetings, limited to members of our spe- 
cial subcommittee, and our legal counsel, 
have been in special consideration for the 
public hearings that we might be able to 
treat this important subject promptly 
and thoroughly and also constructively. 
In this connection, I wish to say that in 
drafting the bill I not only had the able 
assistance of the House legislative coun- 
sel, but I myself recognize that it should 
be improved to the fullest extent by vir- 
tue of the joining of many minds in 
legislative content on this importan 
subject. R 

So, we are already agreed on certain 
changes in the text of H. R. 1108, which I 
am very pleased to recognize as very 
substantially beneficial to the objectives 
I originally had in mind. 

You will also be pleased to know that 
almost 30 Members of the House have 
adopted H. R. 1108 as their own and have 
filed the same under their own author- 
ship. I am pleased that they have done 
so for not only did each Member file said 
bill in their own name but about a dozen 
other Members of the House have also 
asked to appear at the public hearings 
and testify for the worthy objectives 
sought. We now plan to begin public 
hearings not later than the first week in 
May. This certainly will give the De- 
fense Department and all the Depart- 
ments of the Military Establishments in- 
volved, more than ample time to have 
their specific answers to our inquiries and 
study back to our attention. We have 
asked the same to be completed on their 
part by April 15. 

The very considerable number of com- 
ments and letters we have already re- 
ceived from throughout our Nation, to- 
gether with expression of interest from 
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the national offices of the several vet- 
erans organizations, all indicate the 
manifest interest and concern there is 
from thousands of American homes 
where some member thereof has received 
less than honorable discharge for some 
error or violation or act which was never 
a crime. I will say that in preparing 
for and submitting H. R. 1108, I never 


intended to make it easy for one who. 


had been discharged from the military 
with less than honorable to establish the 
fact before the military review boards 
that he had rehabilitated himself in 
civilian life. But I would hope and 
pray—and still do—that the many thou- 
sands of American boys who have been 
discharged with less than honorable dis- 
charges and have never been convicted 
of a crime in the Military Establishment, 
could find some reasonable procedure in 
the Military Establishment for the man 
who has rehabilitated himself in civilian 
life to prove that he had lived an exem- 
plary life for at least 3 years so that the 
stigma attached to him can be removed 
and also help him to obtain dignified 
employment worthy of his natural ambi- 
tions and abilities. 

And, Mr. Speaker, from my many years 
of study of this subject, which is vital 
to the total concern of military estab- 
lishments as well as to every American 
home from which an American lad has 
already gone into the military, or may 
in the future go, I am convinced that 
just, practical, reasonable, and construc- 
tive changes can be made in the law 
and practices of our Defense Depart- 
ment in this subject without there being 
any degree of disciplinary problems 
evolving, which would reasonably over- 
come the greater benefits of the objec- 
tives of H. R. 1108. 

Calling your attention to the fact that 
on the 18th day of February 1957 in 
our CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at pages 1938 
and A1192, I inserted a few of the 23 
questions which I asked the Department 
of Defense about military discharges 
and included therein their written an- 
swers thereto, I am pleased to present 
further of my 23 questions and the an- 
swers thereto as given me by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY (NAVY) 

4. Question: Using layman’s language, 
Please give me the basis of each type of 
discharge or separation issued in 1945 and 
each type of discharge or separation issued 
under present regulations. Give the num- 
ber of each type of discharge or separation 
issued in 1945, and the number of each type 
of discharge used under present existing 
regulations. 

‘Answer: (a) The following types of dis- 
charges or scpara tions were in effect for the 
Department of the Navy in fiscal year 1945: 


Ionoru ble 


Fidelity, obedience and 
excellent service. 
Satisfactory conduct and | ! 177, 542 
performance of duty but 
not sufficiently desery- 
ing or meritorious to 
warrant honorable dis- 


Undesirable...---| Unfitness, aren with- 
and con- 
civil aut hor- 
dulent en- 


Under honorable 
one ons. 


4, 570 


Footnote at end of table. 
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Type 


Bad conduct. Approved sentence of 
general or summary 
court-martial. Appro- 
printe for offenses which 
warranted separition as 
part of punishment but 
which were not of sumi- 
ciently grave nature to 
warrant <dlshonorable 
disch: 


Approyi 


sentences of gon- 
eral court-martiul, Ap- 


Dishonorable_... 


propriate for serious 
offenses warranting dis- 
honorable separation as 
part of punishment, 


Total honorable and under honorable conditions 
discharges issued. Statistical eee for fiscal 
year 1945 does not Include separate figure 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

4. Question: Using layman's language, 
please give me the basis of each type of dis- 
charge or separation issued in 1945 and each 
type of discharge or separation issued under 
present regulations. Give the number of 
each type of discharge or separation issued 
in 1945, and the number of each type of 
discharge used under present existing regu- 
lations. 

Answer: (a) The following types of dis- 
charges or separations were in effect for the 
Department of the Army (including Air 
Force) in fiscal year 1945; 


Type Number 
issued 


Honorable 
Discharge (blue). 


Honest and falthful serv- 


Administrative discharge 
without characteriza- 
tion of service awarded 


567,814 
15, 085 


through board action for 


reasons of 
desirableness, 

Approved yon dace ofa 
general court-martial for 
serions offenses warrant- 
ing dishonorable separa- 
tion = & part of punish- 
men 


er un- 


Dishonorable - ... 9, 634 


(b) The following types of discharges or 
separations were in effect for the Depart- 
ment of the Army in fiscal year 1955: 


Number 
issued 


See and faithful serv- 


Satistectory conduct and 
performance of duty but 
not suificiontly deserv- 
ing or meritorious to 
8 an honorable 


harge. 

Issued pursuant to board 
action for such reasons 
as unfitness, misconduct, 
i or homosex- 


3 sentence of a 
general court-martial for 
5 —— which warrant 


619, 194 
18, rts 


14, 566 


grave nature to warrant 
a dishonorable discharge. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 

4. Question: Using laymen’s language, 
please give me the basis of each type of dis- 
charge or separation issued in 1945 and each 
type of discharge or separation issued under 
present regulations. Give the number of 
each type of discharge or separation issued 
in 1945, and the number of each type of 
discharge used under present existing regu- 
lations. 

Answer: (a) The following types of dis- 
charges or separations were in effect for the 
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Type 


Honorable 
Oeue ral 


Honest and falthful serv- 
ice 


Satisfactory conduct and 
performance of duty but 
not sufficiently desery- 
ing or méritorious to 
wurrant an honorable 
discharge. 

Issued by administrative 
action under conditions 
citer 


Undesirable....-. 


than honorable, 
„ unfitness, miscon- 
ductor disloy alty. 
Issued pursuant to the 
sentence of a general or 
special court-martial as 
prescribed in the Man- 
ual for Courts-Martial, 
United States 1951. It 
is a discharge under con- 
ditions. other than hon- 
orable, Bad-conduct dis- 
charges are appropriate 
for offenses that warrant 
separation as included 
punishment but are not 
of a sufficiently grave 
nature to warrant dis- 
honorable discharge. 
Issued only be approved 
sentences of general 


Bad conduct 


Dishonorable 


(b) Appropriate information for fiscal year 
1945 is refiected in paragraph 4a, Depart- 
ment of the Army, page 4-1. The Air Force 
was included in the Army at that period of 
time. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY (MARINE CORPS) 
A 4. Question: Using laymen's language, 
please give me the basis of each type dis- 
charge or separation issued in 1945 and each 
type of discharge or separation issued under 
present regulations. Give the number of 
each type of discharge or separation issued 
in 1945, and the number of each type of dis- 
charge used under present existing regula- 
tions. 

Answer: (a) The types of discharges utl- 
lized by the Marine Corps in fiscal years 1945 
and 1955 are the same, with the single excep- 
tion noted in the answer to question 3- 
However, statistical data pertaining to the 
number of the various types of discharges 
issued is not available prior to fiscal year 1949. 

(b) The following types of discharges or 
separations were in effect for the Marine 
Corps in fiscal years 1949 and 1955: 


Number 
issued 
T Criterio: 
erion 

5 1 — 

1949 | 1955 

Honorable_...| Excellent service; 18, 873/22, 023 
clent in Se ges at 
\ trious, and possessing 

good conduct record. 7 

General . Satisfactory conduct and | 521) 1, 40 
performance of duty but 
not sufficiently deserv- 
ing or meritorious to 
warrant honorable dis- 

charge, í 

Undesirable. .| Pursuant to board action 1, 90 
for 3 or mis- 

Bad conduct. Approved sentence ofgen- 9, 069 
martial, Appropriate 
for 3 war- 
rant separation as part 
of ishment but 
which were not of sum- 


Numbor 
issued 


Criterion ` 


eral court- 


honorable separation us 
part of yam nt. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
7. Question: How many discharges have 
been reviewed by each of the military serv- 
ices by the respective Boards of Review of 
Discharges and Dismissals? List each type 
Of discharge or separation given during each 
Of the last 5 years. 
Answer: 
(a) The total number of discharges re- 
ed by the separate Discharge Review 
are as follows: 
TO JUNE 30, 1955 
Total discharges reviewed 


(b) For the results over the 5-year period 
g June 30, 1955, see attached sheets 
immediately following. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


9. Question: Have any discharges” been 
changed as prayed for by the Board for the 
A fortection of Military Records or the Board 

the Correction of Naval Records? 
bass Wer: Yes; 561 discharges or separations 
J Ve been changed during the 5-year period 
Wy 1, 1950, to June 30, 1955. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


17. Question: In considering the review of 
= adverse type of discharge upon the request 
eae dischargee, is any consideration given 

the reviewers to exemplary behavior sub- 
mt to the date of discharge on the part 
the petitioner? 

wfnewer: Generally speaking, the answer is 
w o." However, in those borderline cases 
the Board considers that the dis- 
ee, on the basis of his record of service 
Pra Could have been properly and equitably 
harged with a higher type discharge, the 
Board may be influenced in its decision to 
change or not to change the awarded dis- 

Charge by his record since discharge. 
ang bulation by service of type discharges 
Wag: er issued for fiscal years 1945 and 


Air Marine 
Force Corps 


1 Bee 
(b), pp. 4-6, 
Not utlifetd in scal Fear 1955, 
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DeErarTMENT or Derense Discnarces Tuar Have Been CHANGED 


Discharges reviewed and action taken during period July 1, 1950-June 80, 1955 


Dishonorablo, | Undesirable 
had-conduct discharges 
discharges, and] (blue) and 
Discharge dismissals resignations Total dis- Total dis- 
Service cases changed to changed to charges or charges or 
reviewed better type better type separations separations 
discharges or | dischurges or changed denied 
soparations separations 
under honor- | under honor- 


able contlitions | able conditions 


Ale Ried oor eee 


1 An approximate namber, 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DISCHARGES REVIEWED BY THE SEPARATE DISCHARGE REVIEW BOARDS 
TO JUNE 30, 1955 


Services 
Army. 
19 2 Fe 
Air Force 


Tola? dis- 
charges 
reviewed 


30, C 
— 12, 300 


Discharges reviewed by cach of the separate discharge review boards over 5-year period ending 
June 30, 1953 


Discharges changed after review from 


Findings 
Appeals modified 
Eurvice denied after) without Bud conduct to— 
review of | change m | General | Blue to | Undesir- 
discharge type of | to honor- honor- | able to 
discharge able Able general 
E 
Navy:..-.-- 
Marine Corps 
Air Forte. 
o 


TOTAL APPEALS PROCESSED BY 


SERVICE 


G Govier a er chen ete moe Ree ee La rte a ae 


) Seat aes Se ES 38, 271 


Tabulation by type discharges of service and number issued for fiscal years 1945 and 1955 


Fiscul year 1945: 


Marine Corps 3. 
TNs and eeektheininke ses ree 


Fiscal year 1955: 
Army. 
Nu vx 
Air Foren. 
Murine Corps. 


General | able con- 


Honor- 


ditions 


1 Total “honorable” and “under honorable conditions” discharges Issued. Statistical Information for cdl year 


1044 does not Include separate figures, - 


3 The Air Force was included in the Army poa peros of timo, 
y 


3 The figures under fiscal year 1945 represent fi 


year jb as statistical data prior to 1949 not avaflable. 


„Not utilized hy Department of the Army in seal year 1955, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Army Board for Correction of Military Rec- 
ords Action. Discharges reviewed and ac- 
tion taken during the period July 1, 1950, to 
June 30, 1955: 


Discharge cases reviewed 3, 423 
Dishonorable, bad-conduct discharges, 

and dismissals changed to better 

type of discharges or separations 


under honorable conditions — 111 


Undesirable discharges (blue), and 
resignations changed to better-type 
discharges or separations under hon- Aa g 


orable conditions — — we 

Total discharges or separations 
ugs a. 191 

Total discharges or separations 
deme d.. . 3.232 


1 An approximate figure. 
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Board for Correction of Naval Records Ac- 
tion. Discharges reviewed and action taken 
during the period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 
1955: 
Discharge cases revlewed 3,946 
Dishonorable, bad conduct discharges, 


and dismissals changed to better- 
type discharges or separations under 


honorable conditions 278 
Undesirable discharges and resigna- 
tions changed to better-type dis- 
charges or separations under honor- 
able conditions— „ 25 
* 
Total discharges or separations 
angeln 
Total discharges or separations 
TTT ; 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Air Force Board for Correction of Military 
Records Action. Discharges reviewed and 
action taken during the period July 1, 1950, 
to June 30, 1955: 

Discharge cases reviewed. 
Dishonorable, bad conduct discharges, 
and dismissals changed to better type 
discharges or separations under hon- 

orable conditions 45 48 
Undesirable discharges (blue) and 

resignations changed to better type 

discharges or separations under hon- 

able conditions 19 


Total discharges or separations 


denied 


(b) The following types of discharges or 
separations were in effect for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in fiscal year 1955. 


Type Criterion 


Honorable....) Excellent service; proficient 
in rating, industrious and 
possessing good conduct 
record. 

Satisfactory conduct and per- 6, 675 
formance of duty but not 
sufficiently deserving or 
meritorious to warrant hon- 
orable discharge. 

Pursuant to Board action for 
unfitness or misconduct. 

Approved sentence of general 
or summary court martial, 
. for offenses 
which warrant separation 
as part of punishment but 
which were not of sum- 
ciently gravë nature to war- 
rant lishonorable iiseharge. 

Approve: sentence of general 76 
court martini, Appropriate 
for serious offenses warrant- 
ing dishonorable separation 
us part of punishment. 


General. .....-. 


Undesirable... 
Bad conduct.. 


3, 529 
3, 127 


Dishonorable-. 


Indicative of the seriousness of the 
subject matter of H. R. 1108 is found 
in the 38th National Convention of the 
American Legion held at Los Angeles, 
Calif., September 3-6, 1956, for page 55 
of the report of the special committee, 
appointed on December 16, 1955, by the 
then national commander, consisting of 
Franklin Riter, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
chairman; John J. Finn, Alexandria, 
Va.: and Carl C. Matheny, Detroit, 
Mich.; Resolution 23 by said committee 
was unanimously adopted as follows, to 
wit: Provide for congressional investi- 
gation at the earliest possible time into 
the activities of the Boards of Review 
of Discharges and Dismissal and the 
Boards for the Correction of Military 


Records, for the purpose of ascertaining 
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whether or not said Boards have been 
carrying out the intent of Congress in 
their creation. 


Chief Peter Graves, Outstanding Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF « 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my most beloved constituents and one of 
the most noted and capable Indian chiefs 
of our lifetime, just recently passed away. 
I was always happy at an opportunity to 
talk with Peter Graves, the chief and 
elder statesman of the Red Lake Indian 
Reservation. I wish to pay tribute to 
this great and good man who thought 
with his heart. 

I relied heavily on Peter Graves’ ad- 
vice and had the greatest respect for his 
opinions and his profound wisdom and 
judgment. He was naturally most inter- 
ested in the improvement of conditions, 
the culture and the well-being of his 
people, but not to the exclusion of other 
considerations such as their relations 
with the white people in his area and the 
problems of the area as a whole. He 
worked and fought continually for his 
high goals and I intend to continue to 
promote legislation which will benefit 
Peter Graves’ people and fulfill his 
dreams for them and the better world 
he hoped for. 

An article appeared in the Bemidji 
Daily Pioneer on March 15 concerning 
this venerable man. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I request permission to 
place this article in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

PETER GRAVES, PROMINENT IN RED LAKE IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS MANY YEARS, Dies at AGE 84 
Peter Graves, for many years a leader in 

Red Lake Reservation affairs, died at the 

Redlake Hospital about 7 p. m. Thursday. 

He would have been 85 on May 20. Although 

he was not a chief, he was popularly known 

by the title. 

A lifetime of work among his people led 
Graves to judge of Indian court, various po- 
sitions with the United States Indian Service 
at Walker and at Redlake and with the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewas. 

At the time of his death Graves was sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Red Lake Chippewa 
‘Tribe and served as secretary of the Red Lake 
Fisheries Association at Redby. 

Funeral services will be held at Redlake 
at 2 p. m. Sunday at St. John’s Episcopal 
Church, of which he was a member. Rev. 
Thomas Phillips will officiate and burial, un- 
der supervision of the McKee Funeral Home, 
will be made in the Redlake Episcopal 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Graves is credited with making an out- 
standing contribution in his efforts to pre- 
serve the heritage of the Red Lake Chippewa 
Indians. Without financial backing of any 
kind, and with only the courage of his con- 
victions, he was a constructive force among 
his people and consistently fought for what 
he believed to be their rights and welfare. 
He was largely instrumental, as secretary- 
treasurer of the Red Lake fisheries organiza- 
tion, in building that business up to a reve- 
nue of $305,000 gross per year, Also, largely 
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due to his efforts, the Red Lake Diminished 
Reservation was saved along with some $10 
million. As an assistant clerk for the Leech 
Lake Agency, he opposed the claims of the 
Minnesota Chippewa against the Red Lake 
Band. He was accused of opposing the claims 
because of his governmental position, an 
he resigned rather than have his integrity 
impeached. 

On the merits of his life as a leader, with 
a story of accomplishment for his people, he 
was awarded the 1940 Indian Achievement 
Medal of the Indian Council Fire at Cbi- 
cago, III. p 

Peter Graves was born on May 20, 1872, at 
Redlake. After attending grade school, be 
worked on a farm. He learned carpentry and 
cigarmaking, and in 1889 played base 
in Hazleton, Pa., with the old Mfddle States 
League. 

He attended the Lincoln Institute at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and graduated with the class 
1889. He was connected with the Redlake 
Agency at various times as interpreter, chief 
of police, and assistant clerk until 1919. In 
1936 he was appointed judge in the Indian 
Court. 

From 1920 until the time of his death 
he was secretary-treasurer of the General 
Council of the Redlake Band of Chippew® 
Indians, which he helped found in 1918, and 
from 1929 was secretary of the Red Lake 
Fisheries Association at Redby. In 1918 he 
was awarded the Certificate of Merit at the 
dedication of the Bemidji Airport. 

Mr. Graves’ first wife, nee Mary Fairbanks, 
died in 1912. In 1915 he married Susan 
Wright, who survives him, at Walker. 

Surviving are 2 sons, Joseph, of Redlake 
and Clyde, of Redby, and 8 daughters, Mrs- 
Isabel G. Strong, Mrs. Charles Beaulieu. 
Rose Graves, and Mrs. Alvin Oliver, all of Red- 
lake; Mrs. Richard Auginash and Mrs. Carl 
Carison, of Redby; Mrs. Mary G. Petite, 
of Duluth; and Mrs. Francis DuHaine, of 
Grand Marais. Fifty-one grandchildren and 
76 great-grandchildren also survive. 
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World Famous Westminster Choir Makes 
Friends for America Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Westminster Choir College 
of Princeton, N. J., in the Fourth New 
Jersey District which I have the honor 
to represent, has just returned from 5 
months abroad during which 22 coun- 
tries were visited. 

Regardless of where this world famous 
choir appeared it was greeted enthu- 
siastically. - 

The Department of State has made 
available to me some of the reports on 
this great choir which it received from 
its officers overseas. I give one or two 
of them here for the information of my 
colleagues. s 

The 84th Congress adopted important 
legislation—Public Law 860—making 
cultural exchange programs a perma- 
nent part of our foreign policy. 

It is encouraging to know that this 
program is working out so well, espe- 
cially so since I was coauthor of the leg- 
islation with Senator Husgert H. HUM- 
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PRREY, of Minnesota. This legislation 

Tanks with the Fulbright Act and the 

Smith-Mundt Act in the importance of 

the activities being carried on under its 

authority. These programs will un- 

doubtedly grow in importance and value 
ugh the years. 

I include here an editorial and an ar- 
ticle from the Trenton Evening Times to- 
8ether with the reports on the tour fur- 

ed me by the Department of State. 

The State Department reports are from 

N Tachi, Pakistan; Calcutta, India; and 
aha, Okinawa. 

The editorial and article follow: 

From the Trenton Evening Times of] 
March 12, 1957 
Wesrumsren Cuom, Home From Worip 

Tour, Reports EVERYBODY Loves MOZART 
i Preinceron.—With musical groups carrying 
azz throughout the world to unqualified 
res, it seems strange to find that during 

recent globe-circling singing tour, “every- 
body loved Mozart.“ 

Yet, according to John Finley Williamson, 
der of the Westminster Choir College 
2 Frinceton, that describes the reactions 
listeners in the 22 countries visited by 
Westminster Choir over the past 5 
taths, The tour, which was sponsored by 
American National Theater and Acad- 
J. Came to an end on March 1 after having 
Music to 228,000 le throughout 

the world. as hng 
ts cording to Williamson, who conducted 
the neers, the trip was the first round- 
‘World tour ever made by any choir. 
Consisting of 45 male and female singers the 
Shoir's repertory ranged from the classical 
through the whole realm of contemporary 
i folk music, It included Negro spirituals 

an authentic Navaho war dance. 
The bulk of the tour was in Asia where 


ao 


F 


Williamson, describing the choir's re- 
recalled, “It was just wild in every 
try; they just kept on applauding.” 
— vesper programs were the favorite 

ons throughout the tour. The next 
Popular work was Testament of Free- 
of p DY Randall Thompson, former head 
ang deten University’s music department 
K currently professor of composition at 


age TA, the tour's sponsor, is the appointed 


fi 
arog ttural relations. In Okinawa, the choir 


“oor audience of the tour. 
bodia, singers who appeared in Japan, Cam- 
16 India, Ceylon, Iran, Yugoslavia, and 
Rings ier countries, traveled 40,000 miles 
the tour began on October 1 of last 
Da Williamson points out that “we didn't 
ion & choir representing any particular re- 
On, We tried to appeal to a universal 
a hy in which the love of poetry and 
Wane line is basic.“ 
ed th lamson, a resident of Princeton, found- 
Wee: ‘© Westminster Choir in 1921 and the 
chois anster Choir College in 1926. The 
has sung in 122 concerts with the New 

la D mic Orchestra over the past 


— on the warm reception that the 

received throughout the world, Wil- 
mson declared that “music is a bridge of 
ndship between peoples,” 


= 


[From the Trenton Evening Times of March 
18, 1957] 
v Evezysony Loves Mozanr 
are nity of opinion and universal affection 
encountered so rarely in the discordant 
troubled world of today that the emo- 
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tions are deserving of mention when they are 

- The Westminster Choir College 
of Princeton returns from 5 months abroad, 
during which 22 countries were visited, with 
an encouraging report. Notwithstanding 
impressions to the contrary, it is possible 
to find a spirit of unity. Regardless of where 
the singers appeared—whether in India, 

Cambodia, Ceylon, Iran, Yugoslavia, or 16 

other countries—everybody loved Mozart. 
How could it be otherwise? The report 

is a tribute to the good taste and the good 
sense of many people in many lands, Fur- 
thermore, it stands as refutation of the 
somber conviction of Antony that The evil 
that men do lives after them; the good is 
oft interred with their bones.” After all, 

Mozart has been dead these 166 years but 

his power to inspire appealing emotions in 

men survives. 

Visrr oF WESTMINSTER CHOIR TO KARACHI 
VERY SUCCESSFUL—FULL PROGRAM ARRANGED 
Wrrnh ONE COMMERCIAL, ONE RADIO, AND 
NUMEROUS PUBLIC APPEARANCES 


The Embassy is happy to report that the 
visit of the Westminster Choir to Karachi 
Was an unqualified success. Its members 
arrived in two groups on February 10; the 
first, at 1:40 p. m., the second, at 11 p. m. 
As the Ambassador was leaving the following 
morning for East Pakistan, his reception in 
honor of the director and members of the 
choir had to be scheduled for 5: 30 p. m. on 
the 10th, even though half of the group was 
unable to be present. The reception was 
attended by the 40 members of the inter- 
collegiate body, the entire membership of 
the American University Alumni Club and 
local government officials who had assisted 
in arranging the program. Toward the end 
of the reception, the choir sang two songs 
for the guests and was warmly applauded. 

The department had authorized $60 for 
entertainment for the choir in the form 
of a tea to be given by the intercollegiate 
body. The tea was scheduled at the United 
States information center at 5 p. m. on 
February 11. There being no language 
difficulty, the members of the choir and those 
of the board mingled freely from the start 
and obviously enjoyed talking with each 
other. At the conclusion of the tea the 
choir graciously consented to sing two num- 
bers in a specially constructed tent in the 
gardens. The cultural affairs section of the 
Embassy believes that the contact made 
with this group will be of continuing value 
in the execution of its program. The young 
men and women making up the board are 
representatives of the student organizations 
of all the colleges and universities of Kara- 
chi, Each is a leader in student activities 
and an influential member of his school. 
Observers report that never have Embassy 
relations with this group been so firm as 
they are at the present time. 

At 8:30 p. m the choir was entertained at 
n reception in the home of Mr. Z. A. Bokhari, 
Director General of Radio Pakistan. Here 
was provided an opportunity to meet and 
listen to many of Pakistan's leading musi- 
cians. 

On February 12, the director and members 
of the choir were guests of honor at a 
luncheon given by Mr. Amjad Ali, Minister 
of Finance and president of the Pakistan 
American Society. 

The same evening they gave their com- 
mercial concert at the Hotel Metropole under 


the auspices of the Women’s International - 


Club. Approximately 600 people attended 
this concert, including the Prime Minister, 
Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, The members of the 
intercollegiate body and five members of 
the Pakistan Industrial Fair Committee were 
invited guests of the Embassy. 

Following the concert, Mrs. Goshi Bhappu, 
manager of the Hotel Metropole, entertained 
at a buffet supper for the performers. 
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On February 13, the Deputy Chief of Mis- 
sion gave a small luncheon in his home in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Williamson. From 2 
to 3:30 p. m the choir recorded a program 
at Radio Pakistan that was broadcast the 
following day. After the recording, they 
were given tea and entertained with eastern 
music played by the Radio Pakistan 
musicians. 

For the first time, the Embassy planned 
outdoor concerts for a visiting group, and 
the results were spectaculariy successful. 
On February 13, from 6:30 to 7:10 p. m., 
standing before a specially constructed shell 
on the terrace of the museum in Frere Park, 
a large public garden in Karachi, the choir 
presented 40 minutes of song to an audience 
of approximately 1,200 people. Announce- 
ments, before and during the performance, 
were given both in English and Urdu. Some 
member of the audience sat on the grass to 
listen, but the majority stood, seemingly 
willingly, for the entire show, One member 
of the intercollegiate body arrived with a 
group of students from his college; the prin- 
cipal of the New Town Girls School escorted 
a group of her students. The remainder of 
the audience ranged from workingmen in 
their everyday clothes to Pakistani families, 
obviously dressed for the occasion. 


At 9 p. m. the same night, the choir, under 
the auspices of the Pakistan American So- 
ciety, gave another half-hour performance, 
this time at the Pakistan Industrial Fair. 
The Fair’s regular advertisement had listed 
the Westminster Choir as an added attrac- 
tion to its regular program of snake charmers, 
sword swallowers, and grave sitters. The 
crowd drawn by the choir was so large that 
the regular acts had to be almost forcibly 
dissuaded from proceeding onto the plat- 
form to interject their shows between the 
songs of the choir. Approximately 5,000 peo- 
ple laughed uproariously with the Laughing 
Song and cowboy yells resounded through 
the fairgrounds to the accompaniment of 
Get Along Little Dogie. This audience was 
completely different from any the choir had 
reached before and appeared to be the most 
responsive. 

At 10 p. m., Dr, and Mrs. Williamson and 
the students composing the choir were guests 
of honor at a dinner given in the residence 
of the Prime Minister. Mr, Suhrawardy, who 
had planned to leave the commercial concert 
at Hotel Metropole at intermission, had been 
so impressed with the first half of the pro- 
gram that he remained to the end, and 
played havoc with his schedule that evening. 
At the conclusion of the program, he came 
to the platform and warmly congratulated 
the director and the choir, thanking them 
for the pleasure they had given him. At 
that time he extended his invitation to the 
dinner. At his residence the choir sang 
again, Mr. Suhrawardy joining with them to 
sing Old Black Joe. 

The entire group comprising the troupe 
was invariably courteous and cooperative. 
The manner and demeanor of the students 
made a very favorable impression on the 
Pakistani students with whom they came in 
contact. Dr. Williamson, in addition to his 
ability as a conductor, endeared himself to 
everyone meeting him. His remarks in con- 
nection with the program were, because of 
their sincerity and simplicity, almost as ef- 
fective in achieving the cultural objectives 
of the United States as was the program of 
song itself. 

All sections of the Embassy and the USIS 
contributed to make the visit of the West- 
minster Choir in Karachi a success. Only 
through cooperation and concerted effort 
could the splendid results attained have been 
achieved. 

For the Ambassador: 

ARTHUR Z. GARDINER, 
Deputy Chief of Mission, 
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WESTMINSTER CHOM SCORES an UNQUALIFIED 
BUCCESS IN ITS 2 APPEARANCES BEFORE OVER 
1,000 ENTHUSIASTIC STUDENTS AT THE NEW 
EMPIRE THEATER IN CALCUTTA, FEBRUARY 4, 
1957 


The Westminster Choir gave 2 concerts in 
Calcutta on Monday, February 4, 1957, at 3 
p. m. and 6 p. m., and achieved what no other 
musical group devoted to the presentation of 
western music has been able to do: the 
evoking of enthusiastic and laudatory re- 
sponse from the 2 audiences composed almost 
entirely of college students. The program, 
designed to interest Indians not yet initiated 
-into western music, aroused the interest of 
the audience by providing them with a 
stimulating musical experience. The “House 
full” sign which went up long before the 
second concert began testified to the interest 
of the students of Calcutta in seeing and 
hearing a group of their American contem- 
poraries and to the indisputable fact that 
an attraction of this kind has real appeal 
here in Calcutta. 

Miss Padmaja Naldu, Governor of West 

Bengal. who attended the 6 p. m. concert, 
was lavish in her praise of the choir's sing- 
ing, and said, in a letter to the director writ- 
ten shortly after the performance, that she 
could not permit the Westminster Choir to 
leave India without expressing her personal 
thanks to them. She added that in her 
opinion musical programs of this kind which 
were directed to the young people of Indla 
were a great help in the establishment of 
good will and friendship. 

USIS Calcutta decided to utilize the serv- 
ices of the choir in reaching, as far as possi- 
ble, the students of the various colleges in 
the city. With this in mind, the usual 
channels of publicity were disregarded and 
all efforts were concentrated on the college 
campuses. Student secretaries of 20 col- 
leges were personally approached, and in 
every case they expressed their willingness 
to cooperate in publicizing the concert at 
their own college. In order to limit the two 
concerts to students, identification vouch- 
ers were given to the secretaries to be dis- 
tributed to those interested in obtaining 
tickets. These vouchers were exchanged at 
the New Empire Theater for tickets priced 
at 4 and 8 annas. By putting the price of 
the tickets within the range of the finan- 
cially inpoverished college students we were 
able to attract a great many who ordinarily 
could not afford to attend similar programs. 
The supply of vouchers was soon exhausted, 
and secretaries continued to call into the 
office requesting many more. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 3, at 4 
p. m., USIS gave a reception for the choir 
members and invited to meet them about 
200 student leaders and professors, Held 
in the USIS library, the reception proved 
a great success as the individual members 
of the choir circulated among the Indian 
students and talked informally with them. 
At the conclusion of the party the choir 
sang two numbers which were very well re- 
ceived and turned out to be excellent ad- 
vance publicity (see press clipping attached 
as enclosure No. 1). 

Both of the concerts were outstanding suc- 
cesses due not only to the musical talents 
of the members of the choir but also to 
the experienced and expert direction of Dr. 
James Williamson, the director. Dr. Wil- 
liamson's informal approach made him 
easily understood and his friendly manner 
established excellent rapport with the stu- 
dents. Calcutta has only the highest praise 
for Dr. Williamson and the choir which per- 
formed so nobly under his direction. As 
the curtain descended and the concerts con- 
cluded to ringing applause, there was no 
doubt that the choir had succeeded in 
charming and captivating the audience (see 
enclosures No. 2 and 3). 

Aside from the fact that the Westminster 
Cholr musically made a hit, USIS Calcutta 
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would like to point to the one major achieve- 
ment which in effect constituted the true 
success of the choir in this city: the fact 
that over a thousand men and women of 
college age atended the concerts. To have 
reached this particular group and to have 
impressed them to the extent that they ex- 
pressed their profound gratitude to the 
USIS for providing this opportunity char- 
acterizes the really effective contact of a 
musical event such as this. 

Photographs are attached as enclosures 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

GORDON H. Marrison, 
American Consul General, 


Visrr TO OKINAWA OF WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


On November 27 and 28, 1956, the West- 
minster Choir, of Princeton, N. J., gave a 
series of three concerts on Okinawa. The 
response, both in attendance and In audi- 
ence appreciation, was very favorable, and 
the consular unit feels more strongly than 
ever that the itineraries of all such organiza- 
tions in the future should include Okinawa. 

The Westminster Choir was not originally 
scheduled to appear on Okinawa during 
its tour of the Far Bast, Okinawa was add- 
ed to the itinerary at the request of the 
Consul General, Naha, 

On the evening of November 27 the choir 
gave its first concert at the Kokuei Kan, 
Okinawa's largest motion picture theater, 
which was made available free of charge for 
the occasion by its owner, Mr. Kotaro Ko- 
kuba. After a short introductory speech by 
the consul general the choir sang a varied 
program ranging from Bach and Mozart 
through Grieg to contemporary American 
music. The encores consisted of Negro 
spirituals. 

The audience was composed largeiy of 
Okinawans, including Chief Executive and 
Mrs, Jugo Thome and other officials. Most 
of the consular staff also attended this con- 
cert. Unfortunately, the demand for tickets 
far exceeded the supply, so that many Oki- 
nawans who wanted to attend were unable 
to do so. 

The following afternoon, at the University 
of the Ryukyus in Shuri, the choir gave an 
outdoor concert that had been added to the 
schedule only a short time before the choir 
arrived here. It would be difficult to over- 
state the impact of this concert. (For the 
opinion of one experienced observer of 
Ryukyuan-American relations, see enclosure 
No. 1.) A huge crowd of high school and 
university students stood for hours listening 
to the music. Some of them had been 
brought many miles by bus to attend the 
concert. The Japanese language press com- 
mented most favorably in news stories, and 
one paper, Ryukyu Shimpo, printed an edi- 
torial welcoming America's cultural mis- 
sion.“ Pictures of the performance were 
printed in the following day's papers. 

A third concert was held the same evening 
at Kadena Airbase for an American audience 
and was also very well received. 

More events of this kind are needed on 
Okinawa owing to the lack of any indigenous 
threater or musical aggregation worth men- 
tioning. People here, both American and 
Okinawan, have a keep appetite for cultural 
events like the Westminster Choir, par- 
tially, it may be assumed, because of the 
scarcity of entertainment of this sort. As 
& result, such performances have a greater 
impact than they might in a more cosmo- 
politan area. 

Since tours under the aegis of the State 
Department should serve to further foreign 
relations, primary emphasis should be placed 
on performances before Okinawan audiences, 
while Americans should look to other agen- 
cies for satisfaction of their entertainment 
needs. 

ACTION REQUESTED 

It is respectfully requested that Okinawa 

be included in the itinerary of all musical 
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groups to bring the Far East under State De- 
partment or other auspices, with the under- 
standing that State Department end 
performers will appear primarily before Oki- 
nawan audiences. 
For the Consul General: 
Ricwarp W. BOEHM, 
American Vice Consul. 


Our Sacred Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing address was given at the Women's 
Patriotic Conférence on National De- 
fense held January 31, February 1 and 2, 
by Mr. Kent Courtney, editor, writer, 
and lecturer. It appeared in Guardians 
of Our American Heritage, and was sent 
to me by Nagene Campbell Bethune its 
founder-president. The address points 
up the reverence with which we should 
regard our Constitution and all patrioti¢ 
Americans will find in it new inspiration, 
and I believe will be moved to a higher 
devotion to our Nation’s traditions: 

ADDRESS BY KENT COURTNEY 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am holding aloft 
for all to see an old-fashioned kerosene 
lantern, The kind that is used around the 
farm. 

I like to think that our Constitution is like 
an old-fashioned lantern. It sheds a 
light and the light glows out in all direc 
tions. 

The glass which might be called the Bill 
of Rights, protects the flame of liberty from 
the cold winds of socialism and centralized 
tyranny. 

Now, here is a modern flashlight. It casts 
a bright beam. But the beam only shows 
in the direction which the person holding th® 
flashlight wishes, If a Socialist and world- 
government man is in charge of holding th® 
flashlight of governmental policy and we 
follow his leadership, we may be led dow? 
the path that turns evermore to the left, and 
we may end up back into a dictatorial tyranny 
from which our Founding Fathers rose tO 
glorious independence. 

True American patriots can pick out the 
best path, the safest path to the preserva- 
tion of our independent Republic by that 
old-fashioned lantern which points out the 
hidden dangers of centralism and tyranny: 
the sacred Constitution. 

Now we begin our story of the sacred Con- 
stitution: 

The date is November 11, 1620. 

The scene is aboard the Mayflower at Cap® 
Cod, For it was in 1620, with the Mayflower 
compact, that we began a splendid history 
of writing important documents of self-gov- 
ernment, of independent government, a his- 
tory of written constitutions that led to the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
and the adoption of the United States Con 
stitution. And all of these documents reo" 
ognized the importance of our Creator. The 
Mayflower compact recognized God in these 
ways. It started off, “In the name of 
Amen.” It continued, “Undertaken for the 
glory of God and the advancement of the 
Christian faith"; and the pledge at the en 
stated, Solemniy and mutually in the pres“ 
ence of God and one another.” 

Today we find ourselves tagged with the 
term “conservative.” We are called patriots 
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These names properly describe our wish to 
Conserve the Constitution and its guaranty 
ot personal liberty and limited government. 

But the document we wish to preserve was 
and is the most revolutionary document in 

history of governments. As a piece of 

literature governing men, it is second only 

to the New Testament of the Bible in its 

far-reaching effects on the daily lives of 
man on earth. 

Yes; the Constitution of the United States 

revolutionary, It has the most revolu- 
idea in the history of man. 

The spirit of this idea recognizes that the 
forerunner of the Constitution is the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the many other 
documents that were developed by the Col- 
Onies in the period from 1620 to 1776. 

spirit of the Constitution is a revolu- 

tionary one which connects the central ideas 

Of the Declaration of Independence and the 
10 amendments of the Constitution. 

This central revolutionary idea is that men 

derive their power directly from God, that 
allocate a little of this power to the 
State government, that the States in turn 
Bave some of their power to the Central Goy- 
ernment through the written and defined 
limitations of the Federal Constitution, but 
t all powers not specifically granted to the 
8 tral Government should remain with the 
tates or with the people. 
is the most revolutionary idea in gov- 
tory t since the beginning of written his- 

And 

Tightly 


we who believe these things are 
And 


Called: patriots. 

now I quote from one of the noblest 
American patriots of them all who said, Be 
Not deceived by strange voices heard across 
land decrying this old and proven con- 
ne of patriotism. From the beginning it 
been the main bulwark of our national 

Strength and integrity.” 
continues: “Seductive murmurs are 
by that (patriotism) is now outmoded 
dome more comprehensive and all-embrac- 
ing phy * * * that there is a higher 
— for us under another more general 

5 * 


“Listen not to these voices * * * be they 
from the high and mighty or the lowly. 
eed them not, 
the udiate them in the market place, on 
Platform and in the pulpit. * * * Be 
to be called patriots * * * or nation- 
yo or whatever you will If it means that 
u love your country above all else and will 
Sac life if need be at the service of 


mand ladies and gentlemen, that is a state- 
pry that all of us here can surely support. 
to to it I wish to add my personal pledge 

Support the ideals of the man I have just 
Woted, that greatest of American generals 
Douglas MacArthur. 


Van Doren's Home Run Halted at 
First Base 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


oni: ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
eas day, March 17, 1957, there ap- 
€d in the Hereford (Tex.) Brand, 
dne of the fine newspapers of the South- 
cise an editorial which clearly and con- 
to ly points up one of the grave dangers 
* the individual-incentive philosophy, 
hich is so essential to the private- 


enterprise 


system of a free government, 
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This paper is published and edited by 
Mr. James M. Gillentine and has long 
been recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing newspapers serving our section of the 
country. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial referred to be made a part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 


Tue RULES ARE DIFFERENT THESE DAYS—VAN 
Dozen's Home Run HALTED AT FIRST BASE 


A quarter of a century ago it was sudden 
Geath to the political future of any candi- 
date who announced for office on the Socialist 
Party. Today, however, the economy of the 
United States is based on theory far more 
liberal than any advocated by the Socialist 
group. 

The case of Charles Van Doren, Columbia 
University professor and alltime big money 
winner on TV quiz programs, perhaps best 
illustrates the extent to which socialistic 
tendencies have spread through application 
of taxation. Van Doren won $129,000 in his 
14 appearances and, unfortunately, got a 
$100 salary raise at the university, bringing 
his annual income to a level of $133,450. 
Of this total amount, Van Doren, according 
to Associated Press reports, will keep only 
$28,795. In addition, he has written a book 
and should royalties amount to a sizable 
sum he can expect little in monetary returns. 
Accountants estimated that he will realize 
only $3 from the recent university raise. 

While Van Doren’s case is an extreme one, 
it is definitely along the same level faced 
by millions of American citizens today. Peo- 
ple who have long advocated soaking the big 
corporations are today paying higher utili- 
ties bills and higher retail prices as a direct 
result of taxation on these various companies. 

Socialism, according to textbooks, curbs 
initiative. In other words,, what incentive 
does Professor Van Doren have to write 
another book? In the face of prohibitive 
taxes, why should a man double his business 
or farming activities? Will this new type of 
economy, as we have been taught since child- 
hood, sooner or later gnaw away at our na- 
tional vitals until we fall apart from apathy 
and decay? 

These are some of the things people should 
think about before they make up their minds 
how they will vote. Instead of “How much 
can I get?” the time has come to consider 
How will my country prosper?” 

It is like playing baseball under a new 
set of rules. The runner is not always out, 
although the throw beats him to first base. 
To assume a wrong conclusion because of 
the old rules can be disastrous. In Profes- 
sor Van Doren's case, we would say he hit a 
home run, but could advance no further than 
first base. 

Operating under the profit system, the 
United States has established itself as the 
world’s leading Nation. Our farms grow 
more, our factories have greater production 
and our people maintain the world's highest 
standard of living. It is possible that our 
new form of economy may make us even more 
productive and happier. Only time will tell. 
The important thing right now is not to kid 
ourselves into thinking that we are still 
playing under the old rules, 


New Republicanism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HN. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald today, March 20, 1957, 
The article entitled “Weeks, on TV, Will- 
ing To Cut Budget, Insists, at Hearing, 
on Keeping It All,” follows: 
To Parr or Nor To PARE—WEEKS, ON TV, 
WILLING To Cur BUDGET, INSISTS, ar HEAR- 
ING, ON KEEPING IT ALL 


Members of a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee yesterday said Commerce Secre- 
tary Sinclair Weeks backed down under ques- 
tioning from his televised suggestion that 
Congress could cut his budget by $50 million. 

“He wants us to leave it all in the bin,” 
Representative PRINCE PRESTON, Democrat, 
of Georgia, told the House. PRESTON said 
Weeks supported every item in the new 
budget, including grant funds that he char- 
acterized Sunday as Federal handouts to the 
States. 

Preston said his subcommittee called 
Weeks for questioning after he said on a 
broadcast Sunday that Congress could knock 
$50 million out of the $804 million budget 
for his agency by eliminating projects it 
authorized last year that the Department 
did not request. 5 

“They have added that on to what we 
asked for.“ Weeks said on the telecast. “And 
I think if they want to start economizing, 
they can start right there.” 

PRESTON said the subcommittee, which had 
heard from Weeks earlier, recalled him yes- 
terday to ask where the cuts could be made. 

“Upon direct questioning, he didn’t want 
to take it out at all.“ Preston said. “So 
here we have a Cabinet member saying one 
thing to a TV audience for public consump- 
tion and another thing when he comes be- 
fore a congressional committee.” 

According to Preston, Weeks told the group 
what he referred to was $42.5 million in air- 
port aid and $7.5 million for construction 
of forest roads. Authorization for this 
spending was passed by Congress last year 
and President Eisenhower included funds to 
finance the work in his budget for the new 
fiscal year. 

Preston accused Weeks of “trying to put 
the monkey on the back of Congress” in dis- 
cussing possible savings in President Eisen- 
hower's record $71,800,000,000 budget. 

He pointed out that the Commerce De- 
partment is seeking 28 percent more funds 
than Congress allowed the agency for the 
current year. 


A Measure of Doubt 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Gerald W. Johnson, 
which appeared in the New Republic 
of March 18, 1957, is worthy of the at- 
tention of our colleagues: 

THE SUPERFICIAL Aspect—A MEASURE 
or Dousr 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

Well, Israel has been battered to her 
knees. She has surrendered her natural de- 
fenses and hereafter will exist at the pleasure 
of the United Nations and specifically that 
of the United States. She has been com- 
pelled to subscribe to the theory that the 
United Nations will defend her in the 
future, although it has not defended her in 
the past; and she had as an excuse for ac- 
cepting this theory only the word of Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles. Even that is 
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qualified. They do not say that they will de- 
feħd Israel, only that they will consider 
her case. 

To a superficial observer this appears to be 
a bit rough on Israel but no doubt there are 
underlying motives imperceptible on the 
surface, As to these, one can only guess, but 
presumably one is the necessity of main- 
taining respect among foreigners for the 
high moral tone of Washington. Nations less 
elevated morally must not be allowed to get 
the impression that the United States will 
ever condone sin, except when the sinner, 
like Russia, is too strong to be chastised; or, 
like Egypt, is too tough; or, like India, is sin- 
ning only against infidels who do not believe 
even in the Old Testament, to say nothing 
of the New. 

Israel comes under none of these excep- 
tions. Israel is weak. Israel has always 
been polite to this country. Israel prays to 
the same God who receives the devotions of 
Mr. John Foster Dulles. Therefore Israel, 
like Britain and France, must be dealt with 
sternly, lest she begin to get ideas. After 
all, it is not easy in this sinful world to main- 
tain respect for a high moral tone. The pure 
in heart are always being misrepresented by 
the morally stunted, and steps must be taken 
to counteract the effect. 

For instance, there was the matter of the 
lavish hospitality we extended to the emi- 
nent slaveowner from Saudi Aradia. Some 
have seen in that a sign of approbation, if 
not of slaveowning, at least of the general 
attitude of the Arabians toward this coun- 
try. which has been, and is, one of studied 
insolence. It goes without saying that a gov- 
ernment taking pride in its elevated moral 
tone cannot approve of either slavery or in- 
solence. The Arabian was anointed with 
goose grease for no such reason, but strictly 
as a matter of business, He is in position, 
if he were offended, to make trouble for the 
oll industry which considers itself entitled to 
the tender care, not only of Vice President 
Nrxown since the days when he was a Senator, 
but also of the Texas-dominated opposition. 

What the morally stunted seem incapable 
of understanding is the fine. distinction that 
the administration draws between a business 
deal and a moral attitude. No important in- 
dustry was threatened by the squashing of 
Israel, so the administration in that case was 
free to take the highest moral tone and hap- 
piy availed itself of the opportunity. As 
touching Egypt, India, and Russia, circum- 
stances are entirely different. a high 
moral tone with them would upset any num- 
ber of applecarts, which is not to be thought 
of. 

There is, of course, the danger that Israel 
itself contains a considerable number of the 
morally stunted, Who may take the view 
that they might as well be hanged for the old 
sheep as for the lamb, and who therefore may 
desert morality for business. If they are 
destined to be squashed in any event they 
may decide that they would stand a better 
chance under the Russans than under the 
Arabs, and so throw out Ben-Gurion and his 
pro-western government. 

Recent events strongly indicate that if we, 
or anybody else, should supply the Israeli 
with, say, $100 million worth of the harrows 
of hell, there would shortly be no Arabian 
problem in the Middle East because there 
would be no Arabs. It has undoubtedly oc- 
curred to the Kremlin that this is a possible 
business deal, but the Kremlin needs cash 
which the Israeli do not have. Yet the rec- 
ord of Israel is strengthening the belief that 
if anyone would accept, say, 30-year, 3 per- 
cent bonds, the interest would be paid and 
the bonds retired when due, which would be 
a good investment, as international deals go. 
it Ben-Gurion should be thrown out, the 
Kremlin might stretch a point. 

This creates a measure of doubt that the 
administration has clearly perceived the 
truth in this situation. Perhaps this, too, 


instead of being entirely a moral Issue, is 
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affected with a business interest and should 
be approached with the same moral elasticity 
we have displayed in dealing with Egypt and 
India, to say nothing of Russia. It would 
be a neat irony of history if the event should 
prove that an administration priding itself on 
the equal devotion it has exhibited to the 
two principles of moral elevation and busi- 
ness is business, had confused the two at last 
and applied moral principle to a business 
deal. The effect would be terrific; but it 
would not be the first time that some such 
irony has crept in, as for example, at Munich 
in 1938, to reduce the pure in heart to con- 
fusion and chagrin. 


Rosy Partnership Claims Fade in Light of 
Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am privi- 
leged to provide for the information of 
the Members of this House, an excellent 
editorial from the March 16 edition of 
the Modesto (Calif.) Bee opposing the 
proposed partnership plan on the Trinity 
River project in California: : 
Rosy PARTNERSHIP CLAIMS FADE In LIGHT OF 

- Facts 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has dissemi- 
nated advertisements claiming the so-called 
power partnership at the Trinity project 
would save the taxpayers and water users 
$310 million as against what the cost would 
be if the Federal Government built the power 
facilities, 

The utility contends the Government 
would gain $165 million net from Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. payments for the use of falling 
water, plus $145 million in Federal, State, 
and local taxes which the company would 
pay during the 50-year amortization period. 

As the late Al Smith was wont to say, let's 
look at the record. 

The $145 million tax figure is $10 million 
more than is figured by the Secretary of the 
Interior. ` 

But in any event it is not the company 
which pays the taxes. It is the customers, 
every time they pay their light and power 
bills. Taxes are allowed in rates set by the 
State public utilities commission and the 
company merely acts in fact as the tax col- 
lector. So how would the company save the 
people anything in taxes? 

Likewise the $165 million which the com- 
pany says it would pay the Government over 
what the Government would get from selling 


power also would come from the rate payers. 


Who else? 

The customers of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. should be mighty unhappy at the pros- 
pect of paying this huge bill which the Pacific 
Gas & Electric states otherwise would be 
paid by the Government. 

The fact is the Trinity project like all 
reclamation undertakings will be paid for 
by the water and power users and not the 
taxpayers, 

In addition the repayment schedule for 
the Trinity project at the end of 50 years 
under Government operation shows an an- 
ticipated surplus of $114 million which would 
be the people's money and they would own 
the powerhouses, 

Many Federal agencies, such as the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, are customers of the Cen- 
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tral Valley project. If they cannot buy Trin- 
ity power from the Government they will 
have to buy it from the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. at an additional cost of 671 million. 
Wherein is the saving here? 

What the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is striv- 
ing for, of course, is to wipe out every vestige 
of publicly generated power in California 
How this would benefit the people is illus- 
trated in the case of the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal Utility District. 

Sacramento Municipal Utility District buys 
power from Central Valley project. Were 
there no Central Valley project power, Sacra- 
mento Municipal Utility District would be 
forced to purchase its energy from the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. 

Assuming the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
charged the same wholesale rate which ap- 
plies to some 10 California cities now buying 
power from the utility, Sacramento Munici- 
pal Utility District would have to pay $4 mil- 
lion more annually than it pays Central 
Valley project, or $200 million over the Cen- 
tral Valley project payoff period. 

And without the competitive yardstick of 
public power, the outlay might be even more. 

To make a saving to the people out of the 
proposed phony partnership would take the 
financial wizardry of a Ponzi, 


Chairman Durham, of Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committee, Talks About Demon- 
strable Facts—Commissioner Vance, of 
Atomic Energy Commission, Talks 
About Undemonstrable Opinions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch on March 17, 1957: 

Superioniry We Do Nor Prove 


It is unfortunate that the grave issue of 
atomic power has to be argued in the unreal- 
istic terms which have become the official 
line of Chairman Strauss in the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. These terms were ech 
by AEC Commissioner Vance in his dispute 
with the chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Atomic Energy Committee, Represent- 
ative Cart T. DURHAM, of North Carolina. 

Representative Durnam was urging that 
the Federal Government spend more money 
to get more and bigger atomic powerplants 
built swiftly. Commissioner Vance coun- 
tered by declaring that the United States 
is “definitely ahead of the rest of the world 
in the technological development of atomic 
power.” 

Mr, DurHam was talking about demon- 
strable {facts—specifically, atomic power- 
plants. Commissioner Vance was talking 
about undemonstrable opinions—specifically. 
his opinion that the United States could 
build better atomic powerplans than Russin 
or England if it were building them, which 
it isn't. 

The opinion of someone else equally as 
Well qualified to speak may be exactly the 
opposite of Commissioner Vance's. Many 
qualified authorities, indeed, do hold the op- 
posite opinion, including AEC Commissioner 
Murray and several distinguished members 
of the Joint Committee: Senator Anderson. 
of New Mexico; Senator Gore, of Tennessee: 
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Representative Holifield, of California, and 
Representative Price, of East St. Louis. 
Whatever the comparable merit of our 
Ology relative to that of the Soviets and 
the British, it is languishing now in a static 
State, while theirs is flourishing in an active 
One. They are learning things they never 
expected to learn, by building life-size atomic 
Powerplants and operating them. 
There is an unearned increment of learn- 
ing that comes of boldly putting one's knowl- 
into practice as we in this country are 
largely failing to do, and that is the nut of 
the controversy. 


Some Fresh Air in the Fish and Wildlife 


Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, for the last 
4 years conservationists have been greatly 
Worried at the steady erosion in morale 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Partment of the Interior. This ero- 
Sion has been due to the attempts by the 
tion to destroy the merit sys- 
tem in the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
replace its top career civil servants 
With political spoilsmen. 
8 8 more than 30 years prior to 1953, 
e Fish and Wildlife Service and its 
Predecessor, the Biological Survey of the 
artment of Agriculture, were 100 per- 
Cent career civil service agencies. Staffed 
men and women of unusual skill 
Flay, devotion from top to bottom, the 
and Wildlife Service was an effective 
and dedicated branch of the Govern- 


Th THE SPONS SYSTEM 
en early in 1953, shortly after Pres- 
ident Eisenhower took office, began the 
Seer ndation of the Fish and Wildlife 
Tvice. The top 4 positions in the Serv- 
Director, Associate Director, and 2 
— tant Directors were placed under 
edule C, which meant that the 
ti T civil servants holding these posi- 
ons were fired and replaced by political 
appointees. 
wahe effect of this raid on the Service 
the utterly destructive of morale within 
out rice. and recruitment from with- 
In quick succession at least 8 top 
Wia conservationists of the Fish and 
Pa dlife Service resigned, including Dr. 
wee Hickie, Acting Chief of the Branch 
Asse udlire Research; Dr. Albert Day, 
istant to the Director: his assistants, 
Dr nce Cottam and Dr. John L. Kask; 
of) Bennett, Chief of the Branch 
Wildlife Research; Dr. Durward Allen, 
d Branch Chief; Dr. Joseph Lin- 
om also Acting Branch Chief; Ernest 
t, Assistant. Director. 
CONGRESS RECORNIZES THE SERVICE 


s The deterioration in the morale of the 
11 de was quickly reflected in a dete- 
leg tion in administration. The Serv- 
Capitulated to the duck-baiting in- 
Yon 5 8 It allowed an unprecedented 
e of leases in the wildlife refuges. 
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It let the program of acquiring wildlife 
refuges drag to a halt. 

Congress last August 8, 1956, enacted 
into law Public Law 1024, the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956, designed to restore 
the morale and effectiveness of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. The act specified 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service should 
contain only two political appointments, 
the Assistant Secretary of Interior for 
Fish and Wildlife and the Commissioner 
of Fish and Wildlife, both to be ap- 
pointed by the President with Senate 
confirmation. The intent of the act was 
that all lesser positions in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service should be restored to 
civil service. 

THE NOVEMBER 27, 1956, LETTER 


Hardly had the Fish and Wildlife Act 
of 1956 become law when the Depart- 
ment of the Interior moved to subvert it. 
Earlier, in 1953, the Department had 
taken the 4 top Fish and Wildlife posi- 
tions from civil service and put them 
under the spoils system. Now, bya letter 
to the Civil Service Commission of No- 
vember 27, 1956, signed by B. Otis Beas- 
ley, Administrative Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department 
requested that 12 career positions in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service be taken from 
civil service and made political appoint- 
ments. Of these 12 positions, 6 were 
vital line civil-service positions in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service—Director, As- 
sociate Director, and Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
and of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, respectively. This request 
would have increased from 4 to 6 the 
number of key Fish and Wildlife Service 
officials to be removed from civil service. 

On January 24, 1957, I called to the 
attention of this House the Interior De- 
partment's further onslaught against the 
civil service. I pointed out the happy 
omen that on January 2, 1957, Ross 
Leffier, a nationally known conservation- 
ist, had been appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary for Fish and Wildlife, and expressed 
the hope that Mr. Leffler would, upon 
learning the facts, rescind the Interior 
Department's November 27, 1956, letter 
and instead fill the top positions accord 
ing to the merit system. : 

The next day, January 25, 1957, I wrote 
Mr. Leffler. After referring to the No- 
vember 27, 1956, request of the Interior 
Department, my letter stated: 

If the Civil Service Commission concurs In 
this request, it seems to me, such action 
would not only deal a severe blow to the 
morale of the career men in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and hamper future recruit- 
ment, but go counter to the intent of the 
last Congress when it passed Public Law 1024, 
approved August 8, 1956. 

CIVIL SERVICE RESTORED 


I have now been informed that on 
March 13, 1957, a second letter has gone 
forward signed by B. Otis Beasley, Ad- 
ministrative Secretary, Department of 
the Interior, to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, withdrawing the request of Novem- 
ber 27, 1956, for the transfer of 12 posi- 
tions, including the 6 key-line positions 
referred to above, from the Civil Service 
to political appointment. Instead, the 
letter asks that only three positions be 
placed under schedule C—special as- 
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sistant and administrative assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife, and special assistant to the 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife. 
Since both the Assistant Secretary and 
the Commissioner are properly political 
appointments, confirmed by the Senate, 
the request for 3 confidential assistants 
to these 2 political officials, on other than 
a civil-service basis, is justified. The 
March 13, 1957, letter furthermore abol- 
ishes the 5 political appointments set 
up in 1953. 

The net result of all this is a com- 
plete victory, for the time being at least, 
for the conservationist principle in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Under the 
March 13 letter, all key-line positions in 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, up to the 
purely political level of Assistant Secre- 
tary and Commissioner, are placed under 
civil service, which is where they should 
be. There is still a need for the enact- 
ment of H. R. 3650, a bill to prevent fur- 
ther tampering with these positions, but 
for the moment the civil-service prin- 
ciple has been vindicated. 

I want to give full credit to Assistant 
Secretary Ross Leffler for redeeming the 
integrity of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. Although he has been in office for 
only a few weeks, he has already gone 
far to restore morale in the Service. I 
know that Secretary Leffler will find 
those of us who have criticized the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in the bad old days 
now happily past will be equally quick 
to applaud and help him in his forward- 
looking administration of the reinvig- 
orated Service. 

¢ 


The American Legion Has a Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
“Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, March 15 
through 17 marks the American Legion 
anniversary. 

For the past 38 years the American 
Legion has been dedicated to service for 
God and country. It would take many 
pages to list the outstanding achieve- 
ments rendered by the American Legion 
posts and their auxiliary units through- 
out the Nation. The following article 
appeared in the March 1957 issue of the 
Sunflower Legionnaire, the official pub- 
lication of the Kansas department of 
the American Legion. This article makes 
an excellent presentation of the begin- 
ning of this great patriotic organization. 
I believe that every Member of Congress 
can gain inspiration from this article. 

The article follows: 

March 15 to 17, 1957, marks another mile- 
stone in the life of the American Legion. 
It’s the 38th anniversary, and the 39th 
birthday—counting 1919 as the first. 

During the past 38 years, since the origin 
of the American Legion, in Paris, France, it 
has been said many ways and many times, 
what a great achievement has been accom- 
plished—what a splendid contribution has 
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been made to America and the American 
way of life—what a great of assist- 
ing those who cannot quite do it for them- 
selves; veterans, their widows and orphans, 
and the youth of America, 

The American Legion has been favorably 
editorialized, in most of the leading press 
of the Nation, during all these past 38 years, 
and it is with pleasure that we present the 
following editorial from the Chicago Amer- 
ican of Chicago, III.: 

“Observance this week of the American 
Legion's formation 38 years ago brings to 
mind the singular coincidence of its birth 
with the advent of an era marked since then 
with almost uninterrupted world crisis. 

“The Legion was created opportunely, for 
during this period it has proved itself a fac- 
tor of great strength in upholding our coun- 
try's ideals and liberties. 

“The years that followed 1919 tested the 
fortitude, loyalty, and capacity for sacrifice 
of Americans more deeply and sternly than 
the First World War. 

“During the ordeals of social and economic 
uncertainties, of a still more devastating 
world conflict, the Legion has stood stanchly 
for America’s freedom and strength. 

“The Legion no longer is young. But it is 
just as virile, as dedicated, as before. Its 
patriotic action has never wavered. Its serv- 
ice as a rallying point of Americanism re- 
mains constant. 

“Our assurance of national safety 
and progress will always rest upon the readi- 
ness of our men to undertake the works of 
peace as well as the duties of war. 

“The Legion has done it admirably for 38 
years. America is proud of the Legion, and 
profoundly grateful to it.“ 

As stated at the beginning, it’s been told 
many ways and many times—it’s an old story, 
which bears repeating on each anniversary, 
until the end of time—and here it is, in ex- 
tremely brief form: 

Two men lie wounded on hospital beds in 
Paris, France, while the shooting was still 
going on, during World War I. One of these 
gentlemen was Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., and 
the other a Sergeant Patterson who was 
later killed in action. 

While convalescing, these two men often 
talked about what might be done to cement 
the friendships gained through war, after 
they returned home to peace. 

Time went on, the armistice was signed, 
and Roosevelt invited a group of 20 men to 
have dinner with him at the Allied Officers’ 
Club in Paris, This was on February 16, 1919, 
and much discussion occurred during the 
evening. However, the general concern was 
about the postwar attitude of the average 
soldier toward extreme political radicalism, 


for even then communism was making in-_ 


roads in several countries, including America, 

Questions and opinions flew back and forth 
across the table that evening of February 16. 
Out of the talk came the definite agreement 
that a veterans’ organization should be 
started; that it must be all inclusive of 
those who served in the American uniform, 
at home as well as overseas; that it must be 
a civilian and not a military organization, 
and must be composed of man-to-man mem- 
bership, devoid of rank. Also, it must for- 
mulate principles of its own. It must be 
democratic in form. 

It was agreed that at least two organiza- 
tion meetings must be arranged, one in 
France, and one in the United States. 
Roosevelt was the man chosen to come to 
America to undertake preliminary steps 
toward the assembling of a meeting there. 

The meeting in France was held in Paris, 
March 15, 1919, with Bennett Clark, of Mis- 
sourl, being nominated for chairman of the 
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caucus, and it was a somewhat hectic day 
as it was the first time in many a long month 
the delegates had been able to express their 
opinions without any curb of military rule. 

March 16 was Sunday. The men who met 
on Saturday as strangers began to be ac- 
quainted. More and more delegates were 
arriving, and Monday saw the Cirque de 
Paris, a sizable amusement hall, arranged 
with unit banners in American conyention 
style, to accommodate the caucus. 

From there on, the caucus proceeded about 
as most American conventions—reports of 
the committee on constitution, selection of 
a name for the organization, etc. 

The astounding item so much worth re- 
peating, is the fact that from this meager 
beginning—a thought in the minds of two 
men—the American Legion has grown into 
the largest organization of its Kind in the 
world, and in all history. 

Lt. Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 26th Infantry, 
1st Division, had been gassed and wounded 
at Soissons. However, he would live to per- 
form many public services, to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, to be a candidate for 
Governor of New York, to be Governor of 
Puerto Rico, and Governor General of the 
Philippines, and to serve once more with the 
First Division in World War II, and to die as 
a brigadier general in Normandy with the 
second AEF on July 12, 1944. 

Although Roosevelt, more than any other, 
contributed enthusiasm, hard word, and per- 
suasive inspiration, many others were highly 
effective in the formulation period. 

In fact, the best answer to the question, 
“Who started the American Legion?” is No- 
body and everybody.” 

It simply sprang from the comradeship of 
arms, the strongest tie that binds men to- 
gether. 

At the Paris caucus, the selection of a name 
created much heated debate. A majority fa- 
vored Legion of the Great War as first choice; 
Veterans of the Great War as second. Alex- 
ander Woollcott objected to the word “legion” 
as savoring slightly of the silk stocking. 
Whereupon, a lst Division delegate remarked 
that he had fought alongside the Foreign 
Legion, “and if the fat medico thinks those 
babies are sissies, he is just nuts.“ Wooll- 
cott, a pleasingly plump medical corps ser- 
geant in those days, subsided. The delegates 
adjourned for lunch, returned less stub- 
bornly determined, and adopted the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

It was determined the next meeting would 
be the St. Louis caucus, to be held in the 
Shubert-Jefferson theater at St. Louis, May 
8, 1919. : 

The two caucuses had avoided declarations 
of policy on controversial subjects. Those 
were held in abeyance until there should be 
a properly constituted convention, repre- 
sentative of all veterans who wished to join, 
selected by democratic process. The Ameri- 
can Legion had been started, organized, char- 
tered by Congress, and explained to the vet- 
erans and the public for what it was, an all- 
inclusive, voluntary, civilian organization of 
men who had served in uniform in World 
War I. It belonged to every veteran who 
wanted to be part of such an organization. 
An honorable discharge was the passport to 
membership. 

America had seen veterans’ societies before, 
but never before so large a group, without 
military rank or titles, without distinction as 
to length, location or circumstance of service, 
if it was honorable. 

Thus, the American Legion had been 
launched on a career which would have its 
full share of influence on the life, the char- 
acter and the history of this great Nation. 
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Former President Truman Says Free 
World Must Close Ranks To Meet New 
Russian Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
former President Harry S. Truman en- 
titled “Free World Must Close Ranks To 
Meet New Russian Threat.” The article 
which appeared in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat of March 18, 1957, follows: 


Free WORLD Must CLOSE RANKS To Mert NEW 
RUSSIAN THREAT 
(By Harry S. Truman) 

I think the time has come for the free na- 
tions of the world to close ranks to combat 
resurgent Russian expansionism in the face 
of the brutal revival of Stalinism. We need 
bold and decisive moves to make more effec- 
tive our grand strategy of common security. 
Our preoccupation with recent Middle East 
events has tended to obscure the existence 
of explosive conditions in other strategic 
areas of the world. 

The more we deal with the Russians, the 
more we realize that they cannot or will not 
change their determination to dominate the 
world. It would be sheer folly for us to as- 
sume that we can look to anyone other than 
our alliance of free nations for our security- 

The meeting this week at Bermuda be- 
tween the President and the British Prime 
Minister I hope will bring about the restora- 
tion of British-American solidarity based on 
mutual understanding and closer coopera- 
tion. It is equally important that we also 
achieve the fullest understanding and co- 
operation with the French, and I was glad 
to see the President take the first step in 
that direction with Prime Minister Mollet 
during his recent visit here. 

But it is my judgment that the meeting at 
Bermuda should be followed by consultations 
with our friends and allies everywhere. We 
should do this for two reasons: 

First, we need to restore the machinery of 
continuous, close consultation so that we do 
not risk again the dangers of division among 
us. 

Second, we need constantly to review and 
reappraise our methods and measures for 
dealing with international communism. 

NARROW ESCAPE 


I hate to think how narrow was our escape 
from disaster in the Middle East when w® 
became separated from our allies, However. 
we have gained a little time there, and United - 
Nations emergency forces are on patrol. The 
Russians have been duly warned. But, as 
yet, we have solved nothing fundamental. 
and the threat of war still remains. Until 
the causes that led to the recent crisis are 
promptly and wisely dealt with, there will 
be no peace in the Near East or elsewhere 
around the world. 

The Russian Communists are skilled 
troublemakers and are ceaselessly engaged in 
fomenting and exploiting fear and trouble 
everywhere. 

I think we have to be especially vigilant 
in Germany. The ruthless crushing of Hun- 
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Gary's bid for freedom shows that Russia 
will not stop at mere intrigue, conspiracy, 
and subversion but will embark on military 
intervention in cynical of its obli- 
@ations to the United Nations and world 
Opinion. This points up the danger that 
€xists to the West in similar moves the Krem- 
lin can make at any time it suits its purpose 
in East Germany. 

If the Russians should launch a military 
Operation in East Germany, similar to the 
One in Hungary, then the security of West 

y and Western Europe will be im- 
Mediately threatened. 


AFRICA DANGER SPOT 


I think there is a second danger zone in 
Africa. With all Americans, I welcome the 
Statesmanship which brought about the es- 
tablishment of the independence of Ghana. 
For Africa, where there are many explosive 
Situations, is a prime target for Russian 
Penetration and exploitation. Russian in- 
trigue with certain political adventurers in 
Africa is already at work trying to exploit the 
Tsing tide of nationalism and growing racial 

ns there. Russia is after the vast re- 
Sources of the African Continent for its own 
benefit. 

And there is a third area in which we face 
immediate and serious trouble—and that is 
in southeast Asia and in the Far East, which 
are in political ferment, and where newly 
independent nations are being preyed upon 
by the Communists. There is a grave de- 
Velopment in Indonesia where the rich natu- 

Tesources and remarkable skill and apti- 
tudes of the people have already exposed 
m to Communist encroachments. The 
of democratic development there is 
eatened, exposing at the same time the 
nations of Australia, New Zealand, the 
Ppines, and Thailand. For Indonesia is 
80 situated geographically that it could serve 
as a springboard for intrigue and subversion 
t this perimeter of free nations by the 
mmunist masters of China and Russia. 
sa view of these great dangers, I hope the 
esident at Bermuda will henceforth exer- 
personal leadership in the conduct of 
dur foreign policy. It is impossible, under 
dur system of government, to conduct for- 
p Policy successfully by delegation of the 
ieee personal powers and responsibil- 
Pe No matter how able the individuals to 
d an the President may attempt to delegate 
Powers, it usually leads to confusion and 
misunderstanding with foreign governments 
and with our own Congress and people. 
him n I called in Dean Acheson to name 
to n Seretarg of State, I said, half seriously, 
bef “Dean, you are going to be Secretary 
1 State, but you will not be the President. 
ve no intention of being my own Secre- 


of State 


tary at any time, but under the 
Constitution 


only the President has the 


Power to make foreign policy, I will exer- 


hie that power. I expect you to come to me 
final decisions which the Dep ent 18 
to carry out TE 
: CARRIED OUT POLICY 
This policy, faithfully carried out, helped 
reduce the of both 
ha foreign governments, which were kept 
war 4 informed, and the Congress, which 
bi Ways 8 and briefed in strict 
Prahetefore, beginning with Bermuda, the 
sident has an opportunity to resume per- 
to control which is so essential to restore 
1, the United States its position of world 
ip of the free nations. 
4 At Bermuda, I hope the President will un- 
natake to bring Britain back into full part- 
1 ership for our mutual benefit and security. 
or t subscribe to the contention of some 
Our experts and self-designated prophets 
that Britain and France are in decline and no 
longer Can be depended upon as major 
Powers, These experts would have us aban- 


th your recommendations. I will make | 
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don historic friendships on the ground that 
we must now seek out new and rising nations 
with which we could build more firmly for 
the future. If I remember my history cor- 
rectly, the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Russell foretold the end of Britain in the 
1840's. 

This was sheer nonsense in the 1840's. It 
is sheer nonsense now. The greatness of 
Britain and France call for no defense from 
me or anyone else. Their contributions to 
democracy, industry and science, apart from 
their culture, are so enormous as to assure 
their continuance as important factors in 
civilization for centuries to come. 

They have come through two terrible wars 
at enormous sacrifices with their democratic 
institutions and their cultures standing firm. 
We should and will do everything in our 
power to give them encouragement and sup- 
port, as much for our own sakes as for theirs. 


HISTORIC MOVE 


A historic development is now taking 
place in Europe—the putting into action of 
an age-long dream of an economically united 
Europe in which Britain and France would 
play important roles. Many of the historic 
trouble spots in Europe would vanish once 
this dream becomes a reality. 

This would help us to encourage other 
evolving areas of the world to make use of 
their resources for their own.benefit and the 
common interest of the peoples of the world. 

Let no nation take advantage of the 
awakening of Asia and Africa for purposes 
of aggrandizement and exploitation, or set 
into motion new alignments of power and 
rivalry, In a world of so much undeveloped 
resources and riches, there is room and op- 
portunity for all nations to thrive and for 
all peoples of all colors to achieve their 
rightful dignity and place among men. 

At the Potsdam Conference in 1945, Stalin 
turned to Churchill in my presence, after 
the British Prime Minister had made some 
comment about the Pope, and asked cynic- 
ally, How many divisions has the Pope?“ 

By that one question Stalin betrayed the 
crassest ignorance of history, misjudging the 
real sources of power—the mind and the 
spirit of men. 

Twelve years have passed since Stalin 
asked this question, and the threat to the 
free world by the Russians is still with us. 
History is on the side of the men who believe 
in the power of the spirit. But until the 
Russian people do something about their 
own freedom, we, and the free world, will 
have to maintain the necessary divisions. 
That is the only condition the Communist 
rulers appear to respect. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s Advertising 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
direct special attention to the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s current advertising 
and public-relations campaign in Cali- 
fornia, aimed at depriving the residents 
of my State and district of the full bene- 
fits of their vested rights in the Trinity 
River project authorized by the 84th 
Congress. : 

The current high-priced, high-pres- 
sure advertising campaign of the Pacific 
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Gas & Electric Co. to sell its so*called 
partnefship plan to the people of north- 
ern California in connection with the 
Trinity River development is the most 
brazen I have ever seen undertaken by 
anyone at any time. It is akin to an 
attempt to convince millions of people 
that white is really black after all. 

The ads are loaded with distortions 
of fact, half truths, false assumptions, 
and outlandish juggling of figures. They 
are cunningly designed to justify the 
taking away of a most valuable public 
resource, and allow its resale to the peo- 
ple at a fat profit to the utility company. 

I do not propose to sit silent while 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. attempts 
to sell the people of my district this 
partnership fairy tale about the Trinity 
project. Actually if the company’s plan 
goes through, the Government would 
pay all but a small part of the entire 
project, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
would get the lion’s share of the bene- 
fits and the user would pay in full for 
those benefits. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. makes 
much of the claim that if it is permitted 
to utilize the falling waters of the Trinity 
for the production of power, it will pay 
large sums in State, local, and Federal 
taxes and that other water develop- 
ments, such as the San Luis project, can 
be built in whole or in part with the 
benefits gained under the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. plan. This is a deliberate 
effort to fool and delude the power and 
energy users of California. 

What shocks me most about the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s deceptive adver- 
tising campaign, however, is that it is 
being conducted at the expense of the 
power-buying public. The utility com- 
pany does not actually lay out a dollar 
in this vast and expensive advertising 
campaign. 

Not only does the homeowner, farmer, 
and businessman using electricity pay 
for these ads, but if the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. plan goes through, every 
single item of cost involved in this part- 
nership venture will also be paid by the 
consumer. 

I am convinced that the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co.’s design on the Trinity 
project foreshadows something even 
bigger—a future attempt on the part of 
this utility to take over the federally 
owned Central Valley project power fa- 
cilities from Shasta Dam in the north of 
California to Friant Dam in the south. 

If the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is per- 
mitted to buy the falling water of the 
Trinity, it will be a reversal of more than 
50 years of Federal power policy. Ever 
since the Reclamation Act of 1902 it has 
been the established policy of the United 
States that electric power and energy be 
disposed of to consumers in such man- 
ner as to encourage its widespread use 
at the lowest possible rates consistent 
with sound business principles. Addi- 
tionally, the policy has been to give pref- 
erence for public power to public agen- 
cies, municipalities, and cooperatives. 

If the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. part- 
nership plan is approved, current prefer- 
ence provisions of the law could not be 
complied with and preference agencies 
would be required to pay $86 million 
more for power and energy over the 50- 
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year period of repayment than under 
Federal development of the project. 

In the event that the San Luis unit of 
the CVP now proposed for authoriza- 
tion is constructed, preference customers 
would have to pay a total of $118 million 
more for energy. 

The CVP, of which Trinity is an inte- 
gral part, was not constructed for profit- 
making purposes, but to meet the needs 
of the people of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys for water, fiood control, 
and low-cost electric power. Water 
rates are set by the Federal Government 
according to the ability of the farmers 
to pay. Sale of public power helps keep 
these rates down. 

As presently operated the CVP is an 
integrated system of dams, reservoirs, 
canals, distribution systems, power- 
plants, and powerlines, all designed for 
comprehensive development of the Cen- 
tral Valley. Pacific Gas & Electric Co.'s 
so-called partnership would set apart 
one unit of the CVP, the Trinity project, 
and operate it on a different basis from 
all the rest. 

This is neither efficient nor sensible. 
To permit the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
to get away with its scheme to grab Trin- 
ity power would mean the end of public 
power in California, and probably in the 
Nation. 

There is another point I should like 
to mention: Under the P. G..& E. pro- 
posal, the project plan of operation 
would provide for releases of water to 
maximize the power and energy produc- 
tion. The proposed contract includes a 
very detailed schedule of releases de- 
signed to produce the maximum amount 
of power and energy for integration into 
the company’s overall power system. 

Theoretically, the water needs of the 
project would retain priority. However, 
any time the Federal Government could 
not meet the schedule of releases for 
power because of interference with water 
consumptive use requirements, the Fed- 
eral Government would have to pay the 
company penalties for such noncompli- 
ance with the schedule. 

I have strongly urged the citizens of 
the Third Congressional District not to 
be deluded by the specious promises of 


the P. G. & E., but to ascertain for them 


selves the facts in the Trinity River con- 
troversy before it is too late to preserve 
their rights. 


Irish Heritage: Its Contribution to Civil- 
ization and Its Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an excellent address de- 
livered by James A. McGravey, director 
of public relations, assistant professor, 
Merrimack College, North Andover, 
Mass., at the annual St. Patrick’s ban- 
quet and dance conducted by division 
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8, Ancient Order of Hibernians, and 
the Rev. James T. OReilley, auxiliary, 
on March 16, 1957, at the Central Cath- 
olic Auditorium at Lawrence, Mass., en- 
titled “Irish Heritage: Its Contribution 
to Civilization and Its Future.” 

Dr. McGravey, in conjunction with his 
many other duties as a professor at the 
college, has been a student of Irish his- 
tory and is well qualified to talk on this 
interesting subject: 

No civilization will be long remembered 
that has not a tradition, and tradition is 
the handing down of ideals, of a culture, of 
a heritage. It cannot be denied that heritage 
is what gives the lifeblood to the pride-of 
a nation. 

Today, western civilization as we know it, 
and which we in America, and especially in 
our colleges and universities, are trying to 
protect, is that which has been contributed 
by the Greeks and the Romans, and crowned 
with the greatest contribution of all—Chris- 
tianity. 

Unless we protect this Greco-Roman civil- 
ization, increased by the classical contribu- 


tions of a free world throughout the cen- 


turies, and which is now being threatened 
by materialism and secularism within our 
own country, and by communism from with- 
out, a civilized world, as we know it today, 
may not long exist. 

And it is essentially this tradition that has 
made Ireland, and those in whose veins flows 
Irish blood, a living symbol of a heritage, 
that was begun in the past, is being carried 
on in the present, and must now be handed 
down to the future by the young Irish who 
have taken up the task. It is this tradition 
that makes each one of us here tonight, 
Irish-born or descendents of Irish forebears, 
inwardly proud. Each one of us boasts that 
he is directly, or indirectly, from the “land 
of saints and scholars.” And I suppose if 
any one of us were called upon to fight be- 
cause he were Irish, he would probably stand 
up, get knocked down, and like any real 
Irishman, get back up again, and knock his 
opponent’s brains out. The ancient rhymer 
put it well when he said: 


“With my staff and my club, 
The harp I can clout, 
But, be gorrah, how much I lay on, 
I can never knock him out.” 


But I wonder why each one of us is proud 
that he is Irish. I wonder how many of 
us know what a wonderful privilege it is 
to be Irish. 

Sure we claim to be Irish and yet some- 
times we are not aware of the great heritage 
that is ours. To be Irish is a noble gift, but 
to know what being Irish is means more. 
For being Irish is a part of a history as old 
as the world itself, and pat of a history still 
to be fulfilled. 

Truly the history of Ireland, and especially 
here in America, remains to be written; for 
the purpose of Irishmen remains yet to be 
achieved. 

The struggle for national realization, be- 
gun so many centuries ago, is not ended; 
and if the long story of Erin offers a so fre- 
quent record of failure, it offers a contin- 
uous appeal to the highest motives and a 
constant show of a most sorrowful patriot- 
ism linked with the sternest courage. 

Trish wars, throughout all time, have been 
only against one enemy, the invader; and 
ending so often in material disaster, they 
have conferred always a moral gain. Ire- 
land has never warred against anyone; and 
yet she has fought the wars of everyone. 
For the Irish heart is filled with the one 
hope to help others: that has always been 
the Irish creed. 

The memory of Irish warriors in Irish 
wars, of Brian Boru, of Malachi, of MacMor- 
rough, of Fitzgerald, of O'Neil; in the Ameri- 
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can Revolutionary War, of O'Brien, of John 
Sullivan at Bunker Hill, of Stephen Moylan, 
and of the father of the American Navy, 
Commodore John Barry; in the War of 1812, 
Andrew Jackson, later President of the 
United States, proud of his Irish father; 
William Carroll, later twice Governor of Ten- 
nessee; the great Commodore Perry, son of 
an Irish mother; Adm. Charles L, Stewart, 
commander of Old Ironsides; in our Civil 
War, a Sheridan, a Meade, a Logan, a Mulli- 
gan, a Boyle, a Cahill, on the North; a Cle- 
burne, a Brennan, a Garry, on the South; in 
World Wars I and I. the fighting Irish again, 
the O'Briens, the Sullivans, the McAuliffes, 
all uplift the Irish heart; for no nation, no 
people can reproach Ireland with having 
wronged them; but every nation on the face 
of the earth, the white, the yellow, and 
even the black, can point to Ireland as 4 
nation that somehow or other, or at some 
time or another, has helped it. On the pages 
of history Ireland can only be pictured as 
the nation that righted the wrongs of oth- 
ers—and always of the underdog, and of the 
oppressed. 

This love of freedom and of the desire 
to help the oppressed goes back even be- 
yond the dawn of recorded history. When 
at the beginning of the Christian era, we first 
hear of Ireland from outside sources, we 
learn of it as an island harboring freemen, 
whose only love and hope was to live as 
men endowed by God with the attributes of 
justice, liberty, and equality. 

And so in the romance of Irish history, for 
it is a romantic one, it is clear that when the 
Irish went forth to war abroad it was not to 
impose their yoke upon other peoples, or to 
found an empire, but to battle against the 
empire of the world in the threatened cause 
they held so dear at home. 

It was this struggle that Ireland sought to 
maintain against every form of attack down 
through Danish, Norman, Tudor, Stuart, and 
Cromwellian assaults, to the imperialism of 
the 19th century, to the today, when she has 
total freedom in mind—the freedom that was 
born when Rome was young and Ireland was 
old. For long before the Roman legions came 
to Ireland the land of saints and scholars 
was already very old. 

But if the romantic history of Ireland as & 
fighting race, and more especially as the de- 
fenders of others be great, it is more in the 
field of learning that Ireland is greater. She 
has been termed the “isle of scholars,” and 
surely it is a deserving title. 

We name St. Patrick as our great saint and 
scholar, and feel that Irish learning began 
with him; yet when he went to Ireland 
schools had already been established at Wick- 
low, Down Patrick, and at Meath. 

In the sixth century schools had been es- 
tablished in Ireland by St. Finnian, Clon- 
macnois on the Shannon, St. Comgall, St. 
Kevin, St. Bridget, St. Ita, and by St. 
Columkill. 

And if we be honest with history, educa- 
tion cannot live without the Irish; for it was 
the Irish scholars of the past and of today, 
who related education with God, as they did 
15 centuries ago when Ireland was the land 
of saints and scholars. 

Sure, to talk of the Irish would take ages, 
for their achievements are so great. In 
astrononty long before a Galileo was known, 
Augustin, an Irish monk, had accurately 
charted the stars in the heavens. In 785 
Fergil O'Farrell taught that the earth was 
round, approximately 700 years before Colum- 
bus proved that it was. Six hundred years 
before the discovery of America, Dicuil, an 
Irish monk, wrote of Iceland and mapped the 
eastern coast of the United States. Where 
Lief Ericson and his bold Norsemen sailed 
into Greenland, St. Brendan of Ireland had 
left footprints more than two centuries 
before. 

In music, who could leave out the Trish, 
for Balfe and his melodious Bohemian Girl 
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is there. In poetry, who could leave out the 
sh. when Thomas Moore is the first. In 
a, we have a William Boyle, Padriac 
Colum, O'Kelly, and Synge; in medicine we 
have a Corrigan, one of the greatest authori- 
on heart disease. Name any field, name 
any phase of history, name even a sport, and 
there you have a John L. Sullivan, who ruled 
the heavyweight division until he was 
knocked out by another Irishman, Jim Cor- 
tt. Today we have a Delaney (and we at 
Merrimack are proud of him since he is an 
Alumnus of our sister school, Vilanova), who 
may one day turn the present-day unbeliev- 
on 4-minute mile into an Irish 2½-minute 
e. 

Legend even has it that when Moses came 
down from Mount Sinai with the Ten Com- 
Mandments the first man he met asked him: 

Did Michael O. K. them? If he didn't then 
no Irishman on earth will pay any attention 
to them.” But, as we all know, he did and 
every Irishman has obeyed them ever since. 

This is the heritage that belongs to the 
Trish, who have lived it and who have handed 
it on; but more important it is the heritage 

t the young Irish must take up and give 
to the future. And it is especially upon the 
8g Irish, coming out of our colleges and 
versities, that the heritage of the past 
®pends. They must take their rightful 
Place in government, in education, and in 
Social progress. It is now the young Irish 
in America who must carry on the traditions 
Of the past. It is in America that Irish 
heritage has its most fertile soil; it is here 
that it must be specifically carried on. 
Í It is the traditional Ireland overseas that 
28 to the Irish here to carry on. It is to 
he young Irish that the trust has been 
ven. Just as the old Irish, as my own fore- 
came here and planted the seed, it is 
now the new young who must make the most 
Of Irish pride and heritage. Just as in 1776, 
88 in 1812, in 1865, in 1918, in World War II. 
and in Korea, it is still America asking the 
Young Irish to write again the pages of his- 
t And we may be sure they will not fail; 

Or the Irish, be they old or young, are proud; 
and being proud, can act only as real Irish- 
men have acted in the past. 
eae it is this pride and faith in a tradition 

t must be blended with the old and the 
new here in America, It is this honest, sin- 
Sere love of being Irish, mixed with the 

(ir tion that Americanism and Irishism 
h we may term it such) must go hand-in- 

Ey rate modern nationalism that will con- 

write Irish history on the pages of 
Civilization, 5 N 
neas no wonder then that Irishmen are 
It ud; they have so much to be proud of. 
pla no wonder Ireland has a permanent 
ace in history; she has written so many 
la Of history itself. It's no wonder Ire- 
thee is blessed, for on either side of her at 
à Pane of heaven stands a Bridget and 

trick, 

Is It any wonder then that every Irishman, 
at the name, either born in the land 
the © shamrock itself, or here in America, 

t home of the new Irish, can on the eve 
Mara nee St. Patrick's Day feel his eyes 

kle, his pulse quicken, his blood tingle, 
UAN he says to himself: “I'm part of a great 
ang beigen er of a greater heritage 
Tm 5 lent of the greatest baptism of all. 
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The Nasser Problem - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Walter Lippmann, one of the most 
Profound thinkers of our times, this 
Morning addressed himself to the dis- 
Urbing implications of the problems in 
the Middle East. 

. Lippmann’s analysis should be 
read by all thinking Americans. He 
dutlines some fundamental questions to 
which thus far no one has produced any 
eally satisfactory answers. 

Task unanimous consent that his col- 
R be printed in the Appendix of the 

ECORD, 

There being no objection, the column 

ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

follows: 


Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE NASSER PROBLEM 


. taken off a bit of time before start - 
à on a short trip abroad, I have spent quite 
har of it wondering about the Middle 
haa and the turn in our affairs. We have 
forced upon us vast but undefined re- 

Blo bilities in another great region of the 
be. There are some who think that by 
tio Tole we have played in the United Na- 
con since the Egyptian crisis last autumn 
8 have won the esteem and the confidence 
the Afro-Asian nations, and that they 
Now accept us as being uncontaminated 

he colonialism. Our optimists think we 
ve achieved a position in the uncommitted 
sae of Asia and Africa which is at once 
grig Communist and purged of historic 
i vances and suspicions against Europe. 
Ras, Not share this view. It seems to me 
* and wishful thinking, Our connec- 
ns with the West are inseperable. The 

a unist competition is very strong. And 
ea accommodation between the East 
d the West will not come easily. It is 
Wh aps the greatest and most difficult task 
ich Mes before us. 


105 think rather that the events of the past 


ad months have made this difficult task 
5 more difficult. For we have fallen 
Pied What may prove to have been an irrep- 
ak le error in the way we took our stand 
Thats Anglo-French-Israeli intervention. 
thes ad of insisting from the outset that 
eir attack was provoked by Nasser, and 
5 t the intervention and the provocations 
t aa be cured together, we have insisted that 
1076 Ntervention must be liquidated first be- 
wi the causes which provoked it are dealt 
+ We put all our pressure on Britain, 
France, and Israel. We put no pressure on 
one and we haye cleared Egypt without 
boa taining any serious assurances from any- 
=the 7 trom Nasser, from Krishna Menon 
Tom the Soviet—that this would not 
tront about a return to the status quo ante 
resul Which the explosion erupted. The 
t is that on the great issues of the 
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regime of the Suez Canal and on the paci- 
fication of Palestine, our policy has meant 
that before negotiations are to begin, we 
have restored and in fact aggrandized Nas- 
ser’s bargaining power. We have provided 
him with the big trumps before the diplo- 
matic game is played. 

Unless we make it our business, which we 
could do if we were resolute and resourceful, 
to restore the greatly diminished bargain- 
ing power of the United States and of the 
western nations, we shall be negotiating 
from weakness. The Soviets are against us. 
China is against us. Nasser and the Arabs 
are against us. India is under the influ- 
ence of thelr combined pressure. So, in 
fact, also is the United Nations, 

Since the Second World War we have en- 
tered a new epoch in the relations between 
East and West. We are at the end of the 
centuries which began with the great Eu- 
ropean voyages and were followed by the 
imperial conquest of so much of Asia and 
of Africa. Though there are pockets of dle- 
hard imperialism, it is no longer debatable 
whether imperialism and colonialism are to 
be liquidated. They are to be liquidated. 
The questions everywhere, be it in Cyprus, 
Algeria, or Goa, are how the imperialism is 
to be liquidated and how soon. 

What is not yet in sight is anything that 
could be called an understanding of the new 
international order which is to follow the 
imperial and colonial epoch. For national 
independence and the disestablishment of 
the old imperial regimes will not alone pro- 
duce a new order in which East and West 
can live peaceably together. Neither the 
new nations nor the old nations can live 
in isolation from one another, and they must, 
therefore, work out an order of relationship 
which they can accept. They are interde- 
pendent, as we can see clearly in the case 
of the Suez Canal and of the oll of the 
Middle East. Europe needs access to the oil, 
and the Arab countries would be sorely 
stricken if they could not dispose of their 
oil to the West. They cannot dispose of it 
to the Soviet Union. But if this East-West 
interdependence Is to be stable and durable, 
there must be a reasonable equality of bar- 
gaining power in working out the principles 
and the detalls of the new relationship. 

Since Nasser's seizure of the canal, since 
the miscalculations of the London confer- 
ences, since the fiasco of the intervention, 
and since our own mistaken policy in the 
United Nations, the balance of ba 
power has turned drastically against the 
West. This is reflected in the fact that the 
United Nations and the United States are not 
negotiating with Nasser. They have been ap- 
peasing him, finding themselves so short of 
negotiating power. 

In Nasser, both as a political figure and as 
a symbol, we are bound to recognize, it seems 
to me, a radical opponent of an accommoda- 
tion between East and West. Nasser's re- 
bellion against the West has a momentum 
and a direction which, if it is not contained 
and restrained will carry him beyond any 
negotiated settlement which the West can 
accept. There is every reason to believe that 
Nasser will not voluntarily agree to any kind 
of international regime for the canal which 
guarantees to the users rights that they can 
count upon, It is plain that he means to use 
the strategic importance of the canal as an 
instrument of his anti-western and pan-Arab 
movement. And it is quite evident that he 
intends against Israel to keep on waging war, 


as hot a war as appears to him a safely cal- 
culated military risk. 

The crux of the Nasser problem Is that his 
position in Egypt and his influence in the 
Arab world would soon collapse if he agreed 
to negotiate and to abide by settlements with 
the western nations. He must remain in re- 
bellion against them, never for long allowing 
the conflict to subside. He needs the tension 
of International, indeed of interracial, strug- 
gle. He needs it to maintain among the Arab 
masses the image of himself as their cham- 
pion. He needs the tension also for his polit- 
ical survival at home, to divert his rivals who 
conspire against him, and as a distraction for 
the people. 

The effect of Nasser’s movement extends 
far beyond Egypt, the canal and Palestine. 
By his example, through his agents and his 
propagandists, he is making it very danger- 
ous, perhaps impossible, for moderate leaders 
of the Afro-Asian peoples to arrive at settle- . 
ments with the West. He is identifying 
moderation with treason and settlement with 
betrayal. This makes it for all practical pur- 
poses impossible for any other leader in 
north Africa and south Asia to come to terms 
with the West. This applies even to India 
where, unhappily, Nehru is now declining the 
role in which he had cast himself, the role 
of mediator. For many months past it has 
been apparent that India does not feel strong 
enough to differ with Nasser. 

In fact it is an open question whether 
India is now able to put through an inde- 
pendent policy, what with Nasser on one side 
of it, with red China on the other, and with 
the Soviet Union behind both Nasser and 
Chou En-Lal. It is certain that we have no 
right to expect Indla to redress the balance 
which has turned against the West as long 
as our policy, or at least our practice, is to 
acquiesce in our weakness and to accept 
appeasement. 

The enlightened leaders of the western 
nations have hoped and believed that the 
old imperial system could be liquidated in 
peace and goodwill by a wise and friendly 
acceptance of eastern nationalism, by edu- 
cation and technical assistance, and by gen- 
erous contributions of capital for the devel- 
opment of the new nations. But as things 
stand at the moment, there is no ground for 
thinking that Nasser, who is astride the stra- 
tegic center of East-West relations, believes 
in or wants or will permit such a peaceable 
evolution to take place. It is not easy to 
make peace when only one side wants it. 

Nasser thinks he has the upper hand, hay- 
ing obtained control of the access of the 
Western nations to the oil of the Middle 
East. He thinks it has been proved at the 
British-French failure last autumn that his 
paramountcy cannot be challenged. He 
thinks that the United States will not only 
refuse to coerce him but will in fact appease 
him. 

All this will now he put to the test. It will 
be put to the test over the regime of the 
canal, over whether Gaza becomes again the 
base of a guerilla war, and over the right of 
innocent passage in the Gulf of Aqaba. The 
United States has been heavily committed 
by the President, and if he cannot or does 
not carry out the commitments, the prestige 
of the United States will be gravely im- 
paired in the whole Afro-Asian world. If 
Nasser is not effectively checked, it will be 
idle to suppose that American influence can 
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then be maintained by the Eisenhower doc- 
trine, by arms deliveries, by some economic 
aid, and by resounding declarations against 
the menace of communism, 


The Middle East Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have read with interest an article by 
Walter Lippmann in this morning's 
Washington Post, which was inserted in 
the Recorp by the majority leader. It 
was an excellent discussion of the prob- 
lems facing us in the Middle East. I ask 
unanimous request to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a brief part of a 
talk I gave in Everett, Mass., last Sunday 
evening, March 17, which summarizes 
my own thinking on this important 
problem. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As Americans, we believe in keeping our 
word to each other. We believe that the 
United States, as a Nation, should keep its 
word to other nations. We stand for this 
not only because we want our country to 
deal with the rest of the world in an hon- 
orable manner of which we can be proud, 
but also because it is the only way in which 
progress can be made toward the friendly 
relationships between nations which are 
essential to world s 

We joined in the United Nations. Under 
its charter we agreed not to join in military 
aggression. That is the reason we refused 
to join with or support England, France, and 
Israel last fall when those nations attacked 
Egypt. We had given our word to the 
United Nations that we would not support 
armed aggression, and we considered the at- 
tack on Egypt to be armed aggression. 

When the United Nations called upon Eng- 
land, France, and Israel to withdraw from 
Egyptian territory, they did so. This was 
honorable and commendable. 

We are still faced with the problem of 
making the armistice stick until a final 
peace settlement can be worked out for the 
Middle East. That's going to take time. We 
all know it. Now today we are under obli- 
gation to the community of free nations to 
see that Egypt lives up to her responsibilities. 
We must be as firm with Egypt as we were 
with England, France, and Israel. It is my 
personal belief that the Suez Canal should 
be opened to the ships of all nations, in- 
cluding Israel; that Israel and all other na- 
tions should have the right to use the Gulf 
of Aqaba; and that the Gaza strip must not 
be used as a base for attacks on Israel. 

We must progress toward these objectives 
by persuasive and diplomatic action and by 
any other legitimate means available to us. 

The real enemy in the Middle East is So- 
viet Russia. We want to make clear to Rus- 
sia, and those who may be inclined to turn 
toward Russia, that we intend to do our 
utmost to gain a permanent peace in the 
world, and that we are trying as hard as 
we can to turn the faces of many nations, 
whose people want freedom, toward the 
West. 
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Relief for Southern Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on Tuesday 
last I had the privilege of appearing be- 
fort the Johnston subcommittee of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, along 
with a group of farmers and agricultural 
leaders from Alabama. We endeavored 
to emphasize the fact that Alabama 
and the rest of the South are presently 
in the grips of a farm depression of far- 
reaching proportions, and that it is ab- 
solutely necessary to provide relief for 
our farmers, who are so hard hit by de- 
pressed farm prices and reduced cotton 
acreage allotments, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the statement I made be- 
fore the subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR HILL BEFORE THE 

SENATE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, MARCH 

12, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate the op- 
portunity afforded me and my fellow Ala- 
bamians to appear before you in support of 
pending measures to relieve the hardships 
suffered by so many of our farmers as a 
result of inequities in our existing acreage- 
allotment program for cotton. We are for- 
tunate in having with us today agricultural 
leaders from Alabama who, because they have 
worked and lived with the problem, are inti- 
mately acquainted with the tragic circum- 
stances confronting the Alabama cotton 
farmer. These outstanding leaders will give 
you a firsthand account of the effects on 
the Alabama cotton farmer and our agri- 
cultural communities of the acreage-allot- 
ment program as it is being administered 
under existing law. 

It is appalling to me that our farm people, 
whose prosperity is basic to the prosperity 
of the Nation and constitute 13.2 percent 
of the national population receive only 6.3 
percent of the national income—less than 
one-half their proportionate share. While 
corporate and personal income, take-home 
pay and buying power of other segments of 
the population continue to rise to new 
peaks, the standard of living of our farmers 
grows steadily worse. While corporation 
profits in 1956 jumped 47 percent over the 
annual average for 1947-49, while divi- 
dends increased 69 percent and interest 93 
percent in the same period, the farmers’ total 
net income fell 25 percent. 

These unhappy facts cannot be regarded 
as mere statistical data, for they can be 
translated into the practical realities of stark 
tragedy for thousands of men, women, and 
children whose hopes and aspirations for a 
decent standard of living are inseparably 
tied to the soil. I am sure that our friends 
who are here today can graphically portray 
the disheartening and desolate prospects the 
future promises, if we do not improve our 
farm program, particularly the administra- 
tion of acreage allotments under present law. 

In many States, as in my home State of 
Alabama, cotton is still the No. 1 cash crop. 
The sharp reduction in acreage allotments 
over the past few years adversely affects all 
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cotton farmers but most gravely jeopardizes 
the economic position of two groups. 

The first group consists of those farmers 
who followed the advice of farm leaders and 
the policy of Congress and diversified and 
voluntarily reduced their cotton acreage: 
With the decline in the prices of lives 
and other crops to which they have dive 
they are now being penalized and in many 
instances driven off their farms for carrying 
out the very agricultural reforms Congres’ 
declared were necessary to strengthen their 
economic position and that of the Nation. 

The second group is composed of sm 
farmers whose cotton acreage has been re- 
duced to the point of virtually destroying 
their ability to get credit to carry on their 
farming operations. Many such farmers in 
Alabama and throughout the South are be- 
ing forced to leave their farms, only to 5 
the rolls of the unemployed in our towns an 
cities, 

The situation presents a most serious na- 
tional problem that must be dealt with bY 
Congress immediately. We are forced to 
realize that when one large economic group— 
such as the cotton farmer—suffers, all of us 
suffer. The depressed income and the re- 
duced purchasing power of our farm people 
are inevitably passed along to industry and 
business in the form of reduced demand for 
consumer goods and loss of sales. The re- 
sults are curtailed production, unemploy- 
ment and a weakening of the Nation's econ- 
omy. Great depressions have had their be- 
ginning in depressed farm prices. 

The measures Senator SPARKMAN and I are 
sponsoring do not propose a permanent solu- 
tion to the farm problem. They are in the 
nature of stopgap measures pending enact- 
ment of long-range remedies, but they will 
provide emergency relief for our cotton 
farmer by preventing a decrease in the acre- 
age allotment of his main cash crop and bY 
removing the penalties now imposed on an 
individual farmer because of the failure 
his fellow farmers to plant their allotted 
quota of cotton, 

If America is to continue to build her 
strength and her greatness, we must make 
the fruits of our labors available to all. The 
American farmer still continues to do his 
job courageously and to sustain us by pro- 
viding us, at great sacrifice to himself, with 
the food and fiber necessary to life itself, and 
yet during the years between 1947-49 and 
1956, 900,000 farm families were forced 
leave their farms and their homes. 

Despite the heroic efforts of our farmers 
to provide for the Nation, its welfare and 
its strength, and despite their love for their 
soil and their way of life, their love of living 
close to nature and nature's God, today we 
behold the sad spectacle of millions of our 
finest and best citizens driven by the specter 
of poverty and economic oppression from 
their land and their heritage. 

The annals of human history record indeli- 
bly the rise, the degeneration and internal 
decay, and eventual fall of nations and civili- 
zations, Let us not forget that the farm 
homes of America have given us the great 
reservoir of the manners and the spirit and 
of the moral and spiritual values that hav® 
preserved the vigor of our Nation and the 
foundations of our freedom and our enter- 
prise. Indeed, America’s greatness has been 
builded not alone upon material wealth, but 
far more importantly upon the initiative’ 
the independence, and the love of God that 
have flown from the farm homes of America 
into the warp and woof of the Nation’s life- 
To forsake our farmers now is to forsake our 
priceless legacy, the fountainhead of our 
strength and of our continued greatness. 

We must extend to the American farmer 
understanding, not indifference; faith, not 
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Cynicism; action, not promises. The ques- 
tion is: Can we afford not to come to his 
rescue? For if we fail him we shall fail our 
America, 


Address by Hon. Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
Before Methodist Leaders in Social 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE_OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an address“ 


livered by me on March 19, 1957, before 
national meeting of Methodist Lead- 
in Social Action. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BY SENATOR WAYNE MORSE BEFORE 
NATIONAL MEETING OF METHODIST LEADERS 
IN Soctal. Action, Manch 19, 1957 
My friends, it is a notable and memorable 

lence for me to address the social action 

ers of the Methodist Church, and I have 
Pted your invitation to come here today 
ee Pleasure, but also with some trepida- 

It is more to be expected, and is perhaps 
ch natural, for social action leaders of a 
uren to speak to practicing politicians 

bout their obligations to the moral stand- 
of Christianity, and to social welfare, 
for a politician to speak to churchmen 
about the obligations of the church to polit- 
ical life, 
R Yet it is well to keep in mind that the 
dundation of American government is essen- 
Its Ja religious one, and that its basis and 

Objective are as well known, and some- 

es better known, to the practitioners of 
toe ament as to the clergy. The Declara- 
the. Of Independence, the Constitution, and 
Thee of Rights are religious documents. 

y are grounded in the doctrine of natural 
u die. a doctrine which holds that freedom 
ught and conscience are inherent in all 
People wherever born, regardless of the form 
the p ernment under which they live. It is 
heritage of Americans that our Govern- 
Ment was founded and organized for the 
explicit purpose of protecting and furthering 
natural rights. 
w who enter American political life, and 
8 Cularly the Congress of the United 
one Can fall to gain a greater appreciation 
the purposes of the framers of the Con- 
stitution as a result of their political partici- 
dation. The general-welfare clause, which 
empowers Congress to legislate to promote 
© general welfare, is the heart and soul 
er, Constitution, and of the American sys- 
Of government. It was put best by Lin- 
bo when he described it as the legitimate 
Wha, of government “to do for the people 
t needs to be done, but which they can- 
ears by individual effort do at all, or do so 
» for themselves.“ This definition has 

n attacked even today by many in the 
to Lot Lincoln who have not even caught up 

the Great Emancipator, much less with 
Sates Republicanism. But the people, in 
me tion after election, have fulfilled the den- 
oe of Lincoln’s, because they know that 

is the means whereby the true wealth 
tha, Value of America can be realized. And 
is n true Wealth is our human wealth. It 
the wealth we have in the hearts, minds, 
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and talents of nearly 170 million people. In 
our Declaration of Independence it is writ- 
ten that governments are instituted among 
men to obtain the objectives of life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness. These are objec- 
tives of the mind and spirit and not of mate- 
TiaY wealth only, and It is to their realization 
that our best efforts must be dedicated, 
relying on the superb instrument of the 
American Constitution and its general-wel- 
fare clause to do it. 

I have dwelt at some length on the philo- 
sophic foundation of American Government 
because it is an Important preface to what 
I want to say about the obligation and re- 
esponsibility of the individual who seeks to 
carry out the objective of government by 
entering politics. 

THE OBLIGATION OF AN ELECTED OFFICIAL 


The historic writings of most of our con- 
stitutional fathers, such as Thomas Jeffer- 
son, George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Adams, John Dickinson, Robert 
Morris, and James Madison, all show that 
they did not belieye that the elected repre- 
sentatives of free people serve as hired men 
of political parties and political machines, 
but held their offices as the servants of a 
free people. 

Our Founding Fathers set up a represent- 
ative republican form of government which 
Placed the ethical duty upon the shoulders 
of the representatives of a free people in a 
parliamentary body to act on the basis of 
the facts, to keep faith with the truth, and 
to stand up against a temporary wave of 
public opinion that is characterized by an 
emotional- reaction to propaganda, misrep- 
resentations, and unsound public policy. 

Edmund Burke put this principle of 
representation in eloquent language when 
he said in his great speech to the electors 
of Bristol on November 3, 1774: “It ought to 
be the happiness and glory of a representa- 
tive to live in the strictest union, the closest 
correspondence, and the most unreserved 
communication with his constituents. But 
his unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, 
his enlightened conscience, he ought not to 
sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any set 
of men living. These he does not derive 
from your pleasure; no, nor from the law 
and the constitution. They are a trust 
from providence, for the abuse of which he 
is deeply answerable. Your representative 
owes you, not his industry only, but his 
judgment; and he betrays, instead of serving 
you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. To 
deliver an opinion is the right of all men; 
that of constituents is a weighty and re- 
spectable opinion, which a representative 
ought always most seriously to consider. 
But authoritative instructions; mandates 
issued, which the member is bound blindly 
and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue 
for, though contrary to the clearest convic- 
tion of his judgment and conscience * * + 
these are things uterly unknown to the laws 
of this land, and which arise from a funda- 
mental mistake of the whole order and 
tenor of our constitution.” 

Let me assure you that keeping faith with 
that basic principle of representative gov- 
ernment many times is not the best way to 
make political friends and influence your 
political party. Yet I hold to the view that 
unless one keeps faith with that principle 
he will, time and time again, sell his con- 
stituents short in the matter of standards 
and values. Why do I say that? I say it 
because frequently public opinion is wrong, 
frequently public opinion is based upon 
misrepresentation, misinformation, and mis- 
understan: of the facts. One of the 
obligations of statesmanship, as I see the 
problem, is to sit in the Congress of the 
United States and exercise an honest inde- 
pendence of Judgment on the merits of issues 
in accordance with the facts as one sees 
them and vote accordingly, even though at 
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the time a wave of public opinion in one’s 
State and throughout the country seems to 
hold a contrary point of view. 

However, if one is right on the facts and 
will keep faith with his duty of political 
leadership, he need have no fear as to what 
the final decision of the people will be once 
they come to understand the facts which 
form the basis of their representative's vote 
and action, 

To you churchmen, let me urge you to 
remember to watch out for the officeholder 
who is afraid to be defeated. Watch out for 
the politician who thinks that his reelection 
is more important than the public interest. 
Watch out for the politician who scratches 
your back, tells you he agrees with you on 
every controversial issue. I say watch out 
for him because he has ceased to be your 
true representative, It is this type of repre- 
sentation in public office that is weakening 
standards of government because it consti- 
tutes placing politics above principle. It 
makes a virtue out of political expediency 
and a liability out of intellectual honesty. 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


Haying discussed the role of governmient as 
an instrument of the natural aspirations of 
man, and the role of the politician, as I see 
it, in a government established to promote 
those aspirations, I would like to talk a 
little about the role of the church and of 
religious leaders in American politics. 

The pulpit has many uses. It can be used 
to exhort the individual listener to mend his 
ways in order to gain salvation; or to explain 
the word of God; or to relate the Judeo- 
Christian ethic to our political and social 
lives, 

I am principally concerned here with the 
latter use of the pulpit, and I take it that 
you are met here primarily to examine this 
relationship. 

As I see it, the greatest contribution that 
the clergy, particularly those individuals con- 
cerned with the social-welfare challenge of 
Christianity, can make to American politics 
is to view with a critical and even ruthless 
judgment the two elements I have dis- 
cussed—the extent to which a program or 
policy of a party or an administration fur- 
thers the general welfare of the American 
people, and the extent to which our repre- 
sentatives at all levels of government fulfill 
their responsibility to providence and to the 
people they represent to be guided by the 
dictates of conscience and not by the pres- 
sures of expediency. 

As a student of history, I am obliged to 
say that in all American history we have 
seldom had an era when so little of that 
kind of judgment was being used. Today, 
the press, the political commentators in all 
mediums of communication, the intellectual 
leadership of most walks of life, have vir- 
tually rolled over and played dead for the 
most colossal publicity campaign of all time. 

A conscientious, critical, constructive dis- 
cussion of Government policies, both foreign 
and domestic, is almost absent from the Na- 
tion’s press. The voice that calls for de- 
liberation and analysis of a life or death 
issue such as confronts us in the Middle 
East is shouted down on grounds that a ter- 
rible emergency exists, one that will not per- 
mit the elected Representatives of the peo- 
ple to find out the purposes and possible 
consequences of the policy, though one that 
apparently does not preclude a Bermuda 
cruise on the part of the Chief Executive who 
has asked for and received an abdication by 
Congress of its responsibility to participate 
in decisions involving war or peace. 

The Eisenhower administration, and the 
President himself, have enjoyed an immunity 
from critical appraisal almost unknown in 
American history. I fear for the conse- 
quences of this renunciation of responsibility 
on the part of American intellectual and 


spiritual leaders. I fear for it because we 
are no longer in an age when a wrong or 
mistaken policy can be reversed and what 
was lost reclaimed. Today, when a foreign 
policy goes awry, we wake up one morning 
faced with the awful prospect of annihila- 
tion, as we were last October when a situa- 
tion in the Suez area that we were told 
never looked brighter, suddenly erupted into 
war. We got off easy that time. The price 
we paid for allowing the administration to 
run our foreign affairs for 4 years without 
a searching debate from the press—and from 
Congress—was a small one, compared to what 
it could have been, and to what it may well 
be the next time. 

At home, a natural resources policy that 
puts a premium on private profit instead of 
on the full development of the common 
heritage of the people in their river basins 
means a permanent loss of that heritage, to 
ourselves and to future generations. 

A failure of government to provide the 
money needed for good schools means a 
future generation of American citizens 
whose needs and abilities are underde- 
veloped, and that is a far more serious 
social loss than even the economic loss of 
an underdeveloped river basin. I would 
even submit that the clergy of America 
who have traditionally been the custodians 
of the principle that education of the com- 
mon people is the first obligation of a Chris- 
tian community, have no more compelling 
duty than to demand that out of the great 
material wealth of the country, we provide 
for the common education. We are not doing 
it now. We are shortchanging our boys and 
girls with half-day classes, with a shortage 
of qualified teachers that deprives our chil- 
dren of the attention to their individual 
problems which they deserve. Right now, 
there are at least 840,000 children attending 
school part time because we have not pro- 
vided them with enough teachers and with 
adequate school facilities. 

This school situation is a disgrace to Amer- 
ica—-a disgrace to the Nation that founded 
compulsory public education as the best 


means of achieving the moral and spiritual” 


improvement of its people. It is a disgrace 
to any society of our material means and our 
professed beliefs in education. Yet we have 
tolerated it for nearly 10 years, and we have 
accepted excuses and delays in the place of 
action. < 

When the first ordinance for compulsory 
education at public expense was issued in 
Massachusetts in 1649, it was expressly for 
the purpose of thwarting the lures of "Ye 
olde Deluder, Satan.” Our language today 
would be more sophisticated, but our belief 
in education as the sine qua non of democ- 
racy and of the betterment of the individual 
remains the same. 

Yet I have found little disposition on the 
part of the clergy generally to draw the issue 
with those who are responsible for our fail- 
ure in the field of education. I have found 
little disposition on the part of the clergy. or 
of American spiritual and intellectual lead- 
ership as a whole, to insist that the present 
administration return to the fundamental 
objective of our Government, namely, the 
promotion of the general welfare. 

What I do see is a blind, uncritical ac- 
ceptance of the trappings of spirituality in 
Place of the substance of moral responsi- 
bility in high office. The personal activities 
of the President and his associates are of 
no concern to me, but what is of concern 
to me is what I regard as their failure to 
promote the interest of the American peo- 
ple today and tomorrow, and their policy 
of gi to the public ostentation and dis- 
play instead of concrete performance of pub- 
lic duty, The clergy has, I believe, been as 
ready as any other group—and I regret to 
say this—to accept this unworthy substitute. 
It has, generally speaking, accepted the form 
without demanding the substance of ethical 
behavior in public office. 
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It has done this with regard to the pro- 
grams and policies of government, and it 
has done so with regard to the obligation of 
individuals who hold public office. 

The duty of the elected representative of 
the people as it was visualized by Burke 
and by the framers of the Constitution is 
on the defensive. The candidate or office- 
holder who defies the steamroller of the 
publicity campaign because his mind and 
conscience tell him that the public interest 
lies in another direction finds himself re- 
garded not a hero in the cause of duty to 
his conscience but as an obstructor who 
must be silenced or removed as soon as pos- 
sible. Like the simple man of the fairy tale 
who tried to point out that the emperor 
really had on no clothes at all, he becomes 
a pariah to a domineering political leader- 
ship and to its idolatrous followers. The 
test of a candidate for public office today, 


and of the fitness of an incumbent, is too 


often the measure of his kinship to the cur- 
rent political administration, rather than 
the measure of his kinship to his conscience. 

More so than any other social group, ex- 
cepting possibly only the press, the reli- 
gious leadership of America has an obliga- 
tion to serve the political truth. Not just the 
truth that is found by application of the 
mind to a problem, but to the truth which 
holds that the mind of man is responsible 
to God. Truth ts the hardest of all masters. 
It requires ceaseless mental activity, and 
perhaps that is the principal reason why it 
has attracted few disciples. But, it also re- 
quires that the individual mind be honored 
for devotion to principle and to conscience, 
even when that devotion leads to another 
conclusion from our own. 

In September of 1862, President Lincoln 
was wrestling with one of the most momen- 
tous decisions of American history, the issue 
of emancipation, when a delegation repre- 
senting the religious denominations of Chi- 
cago called on him to ask that he proclaim 
emancipation. His reply was as follows: “I 
am approached with the most opposite opin- 
fons and advice, and that by religious men 
who are equally certain that they represent 
the divine will, I am sure that either the 
one or the other class is mistaken in that 
belief, and perhaps in some respects both. 
I hope it will not be irreverent for me to say 
that if it is probable that God would reveal 
His will to others on a point so connected 
with my duty it might be supposed he would 
reveal it directly to me; for, unless I am 
more deceived in myself than I often am, it 
is my earnest desire to know the will of 
providence in this matter.’ 

I know of no test for a political candidate 
more in keeping with the Christian ethic 
than the test of his adherence to his own 
conviction and conscience and his refusal to 
accept another’s judgment in place of his 
own. The church, and its religious leaders, 
ought to insist upon that adherence, just as 
it ought to insist upon political platforms 
and policies that will promote the general 
public interest. Its role in political life 
ought to be to expose cant and hypocrisy, 
no matter in what area of government it is 
found or by whom practiced. Its contribu- 
tion must be to hold before the American 
people the moral objectives of our society, 
and to measure political programs against 
those objectives. It must not hesitate to 
speak out against policies that are a denial 
of the general welfare, nor to advocate those 
that expand human freedom and activity. 

It must also demand that our officeholders 
keep themselves free from political dictation 
by economic pressures or political bosses. 
It must awaken voters to the fundamental 
concept of representative government which 
requires that an elected official keep faith 
with his own judgment and conscience. 

“A social action group of a church must 
constantly turn a searching light upon gov- 
ernmentai affairs at all levels. More so than 
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even our media of political expression and in- 
formation, the church must give a standard 
and a direction to governmental policy- 
Without the guidance of spiritual and moral 
leadership, any government—regardless of Its 
form—will founder, our own no less than 
any other. If the church does not perform 
this function, I know of no other institu- 
tion that will. 

The American Nation must continue to be 
guided by the spiritual and moral values of 
Christianity, no less now than when it was 
founded. Your group has made a notable 
contribution in that direction, one that I 
hope will be expanded and developed in the 
future, for without the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the brotherhood of man and thé 
fatherhood of God as our guide, the forms 
of government lose all meaning and vitality 

To hold this guide before us is what I re- 
gard as your mission in political life. It has 
been indigenous to American politics in 
varying degrees since colonial days, but today 


it ls in eclipse. The future of America and 


of the American people depends upon the 
extent to which it can be brought back as 
the focal point of our Government an 
politics. 


Department of Labor and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the unanimous consent request that I 
received, I am submitting an extension 
of my remarks in the Recorp with refer- 
ence to the bill for making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor and 
for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. I hope that this 
might have the earnest consideration of 
all the Members of the House. 

We had a great to-do here last week 
over a resolution submitted by my es- 
teemed colleague and friend, Chairman 
Cannon of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

At the same time that this Cannon 
resolution recognized that this House 
“must, in the public interest, make sub- 
stantial reductions in the President’s 
budget for the fiscal year 1958,” it asked 
our President to show us how to do our 
work. 

And the President, quite properly: 
tossed the Cannon resolution back in our 
laps. 

Now that we have disposed of it, I 
think it is about time that we stop 
fussing and finagling and settled dow? 
to our job of examining this budget. It 
is only fair to point out that so far this 
year this House has demonstrated that 
it does know how to cut an executive 
budget in a great bipartisan effort. 

If we do not do it this year and we 
approve the executive budget as sub- 
mitted, we will have increased the spend- 
ing authority of the Federal Government 
by $16 billion in the last 3 years. 

All of us are familiar with the way 
Federal spending grows. Every year the 
appropriations for the departments: 
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agencies, and bureaus of the vast Federal 
establishment are upped—most of them 
a little, and some by large amounts. And 
When we are dealing with billions, in- 
Creases of hundreds of thousands or a 
Million dollars are not too striking. 
But I submit, gentlemen, that the over- 
all impact is shocking if we look at the 
items percentagewise. I have been mak- 
some comparisons of the spending 
Proposals in this new budget we are con- 
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sidering with actual expenditure author- 
izations in fiscal 1955. 

The percentage increases gave me a 
jolt. I think they will startle you, too. 
For that reason I am submitting some 
tables that should prove helpful to all 
of us in cutting these appropriations. 

It is not too much to ask that we not 
only refuse to increase 1958 appropria- 
tions over last year but also cut them 
back to the actual expenditures in 1955. 


Public Health Service, funds for research 


1956 enacted | 1957 estimated | 1958 estimated 
aan in Hed tS Sri SS oe a Re! . | Petey a 
General... $5, 248, 363 $9, 477. 000 $10, 906, 000 
National Cance 22, 898, 042 36, 433, 000 38, B18, 000 
Mental Health. 16, 775, 791 30, 115, 000 32, 873, 000 
National Heart 18, 085, 062 30, 163, 000 31, 991, 000 
r aT SAS ROR ETE EO DIOR ER iE 10, 534, 700 15, 474, 000 17, 354, 000 
Pa fe — — 6.24%. H6 13, 049, 000 15, 661, 000 
Nt sss Sts a eee age A 9. 442, 365 17,248, 000 18, 315, 000 
Dental Beuth T, 303, 057 4, 635, 000 5,009, 000 
90. 834. 416 156, 504. 000 170,817, 000 
Grants for research 
Oe EE RES ES DN Ike Pee ms 4.0009. 945 7. 979, 000 
Cancer Institute 9, 282, 965 18, 559, 000 
Mental Health. 3, 936, 952 8, 572, 000 
n t „ . 
Arthritis, eto. 4, 809, 973 8. 140, 000 
Allerg ott.. Aaret 2 
SRI, 0 Gig chet an ror SOS ee VIH, 9,130, 
W fl ERARI 248, 418 rahe oe 
re „ 
C * 849, 127 1, 000, 000 
Mentul health zay, ra Me poo 
eart 417 1, 335, 
Fers tul health 75 — 500. — 
ritis. 46, 300, 
Allergy. 116, 827 117, 000 
Neurology 149, 960 500, 000 
Total 
Training prants: 
General research. 
Cancer, 
8 
Arthritis 
Allergy. 
Neurology 
P 


Grants for detection, ete.: 


ancer 
Mental Health- 
Nationul Heart 


Remedy for the Corn Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON. of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 11, 1957, the gentle- 
from Ohio [Mr. Potx] and I joined 

in transmitting to Members of the House 
of Representatives a statement of rea- 
Sons why our companion bills, H. R. 4555 
and H. R. 4589, should be passed. The 
were designed to permit corn farm- 


Hesian 217, 2, 250, 000 2, 250, 000 
980. 4.000. 000 4, 000. 000 

088. 2. 125, 000 2, 125, 000 

286, 8. 375, 000 8. 375. 00 

299, 1, 900, 000 1, 900, 000 

— — 515, 8, 049, 000 8, 793, 000 
674, 068 4, 896, 000 5, 324, 000 

455, 880 5, 408, 000 5, 767, 000 

TSA, 178 1, 038, 000 1, 184, 000 

EM, 107 5, 184, 000 5, 687, 000 

873, 142 4, 720, 000 4, 342, 000 

316, 39 3, 888, 000 4,314, 000 

33, 160, 000 36, 422, 000 


ers to use either 1 of the 2 options on 
which they voted last December to bring 
supply into balance with demand. The 
letter of transmittal and the statement 
follow: 


Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 

Dzar CONGRESSMAN: Attached is a brief 
statement on the corn situation. It urges 
you to support this Tuesday, March 12, a 
bipartisan compromise introduced by Mr. 
Harrison, Republican, of Nebraska, and Mr. 
Polk, Democrat, of Ohio (H. R. 4555 and 
H. R. 4589). 

It permits corn farmers to use either of 
the two options voted on last December 
to help adjust corn production. 

It does not increase costs over the options 
offered corn farmers by the 1956 act. 
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It provides a 1957 minimum national base 
acreage for corn similar to the minimums 
now in effect for cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, 
and some types of tobacco. 

It can be put into effect with a minimum 
of administrative difficulty since it uses the 
same notices to farmers that were used last 
December in the referendum. 

It is only for 1 year—1957. 


It will substantially increase participa- 
tion in adjustment programs to reduce corn 
production. 

It will help stabilize livestock, dairy, and 
poultry product prices. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert D. HARRISON. 
James G. POLK. 


H. R. 4555 by Mr. HarrIson, Republican, 
Nebraska, and H. R. 4589, by Mr, Pork, Demo- 
crat, Ohio, companion bills, should be passed. 

1. They permit corn farmers to use 
either 1 of the 2 options on which they 
voted last December to bring supply into 
balance with demand. This gives the farm- 
ers the option of (1) staying within the 87.3 
million corn allotment with price support of 
at least 81.36 per bushel or (2) staying 
within the 51 million acre soll bank base 
with price support of 8131 per bushel with 
the requirement that an acreage of cropland 
equal to 15 percent of the base be put into 
the soll bank. This soil bank acreage cannot 
be harvested or grazed. This is exactly what 
the corn farmers were offered in the Decem- 
ber 1956 corn referendum for the 1957 pro- 
gram. Sixty-one and five-tenths percent 
said they preferred the 51-million-acre-soil- 
bank base with lower supports: 38.5 percent 
said they preferred the 37-million-acre-corn 
allotments with higher supports. The law re- 
quired a 6634 majority vote to put the soil 
bank base approach into effect, Since only 
615 percent favored this, the present law 
forces the program back to the old dis- 
credited allotment program favored by the 
minority (38.5 percent). The effect is to 
allow the minority to deprive the majority 
of the kind of a program they prefer. The 
program favored by the majority will get 
more adjustment for the money spent. A 
combination of the old and new approach, 
which these bills provide, authorizes a pro- 
gram to obtain more participation in adjust- 
ing corn production in 1957. 

2. They do not increase the cost in 1957 
of the price-support and soil-bank programs 
over the options which were offered to corn 
farmers by the Agricultural Act of 1956. 

3. This is not special privilege for corn in 
relation to other basic commodities since cot- 
ton, wheat, rice, peanuts, and some types of 
tobacco have minimum allotments. Corn 
does not havea minimum. These minimums 
permit payments to farmers for price-support 
and soll-bank participation which otherwise 
would not be made. Wheat farmers this year 
would be cut from 55 million acres to 12.4 
million acres except for the minimium na- 
tional allotment. Likewise cotton would 
be cut from 17.6 to 3.9 million acres this 
year. It is unreasonable for the law to 
deny corn a similar minimum and require 
an acreage cut from 56 million to 37 million 
in 1 year. In the past, acreage taken out of 
basic crops has been devoted to the produc- 
tion of feed grains which has substantially 
contributed to the lower acreage allotment 
for corn which is holding down on corn par- 
ticipation in the production-adjustment pro- 

This will help correct the situation 
without giving special privileges to corn 
farmers. : 

4, Farmers have their allotment notices 
under these programs so that administrative 
actions to put the programs into effect would 
be the very smallest possible. This would be 
the quickest way to put a workable program 
into effect. 

5. They are for 1 year only. 
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6. This legislation would result In a sub- 
stantial reduction in corn production in 1957. 
This will help stabilize livestock, dairy, and 
poultry product prices. 

7. This will help solve the corn problem 
this year and as soon as the legislation passes 
we can get to work this year on the bigger 
problem of balancing feed supplies of all 
kinds with demands. This latter problem is 
too big to attempt to solve before corn-plant- 
ing time, It involves not only corn, grain 
sorghums, oats, barley, and rye, but also hay, 
protein feed, byproduct feed, synthetic feed, 
and pasture. Likewise it involves the whole 
theory and application of the price-support 
and adjustment programs for the so-called 
basic commodities. 

8. It permits both the majority and mi- 
nority of the corn farmers to have the kind 
of programs they believe are most desirable. 

9. Attached is a list of how each State 
voted in the referendum. 


Pereent Pereent 

favoring favoring 

State soil-hank acreage 
program | allotment 

program 


6 83.6 16.4 
Arkansas 49.6 40.4 
Delaware... -- 4 11.6 
in. 85.9 11.1 
Iuhiobs s0. 8 19.2 
Indiana 74.6 25.4 
lowa. AaS 40.5 
Kansas 61.7 48.3 
Kentucky . 87.2 12.8 
Maryland 67.2 32.8 
Michigan... .. 75.0 25,0 
Minnesota. . 23.6 76.4 
Missouri... 47.8 53.2 
Nebraska... 50.0 40.0 
New Jersey. 80.7 19.3 
North Carolina 78.8 21.2 
North Dakota. 28.5 71.5 
9 71.3 28,7 
Feunsylvania 73.9 26.1 
South Dakota 27.0 73.0 
Tennessee 86.9 13.1 
Virxinla 50.9 49. 1 
West Virginia. 94.6 5.4 
Wisconsin . 55.0 45,0 
yu) Ree FSR ios <tr 61.5 38.5 

‘ Federal Budget Questionnaire 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 
HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 
OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
once again I have found it helpful to 
contact the people of the 15th District of 
Ohio, with regard to vital issues which 
are before the Congress. Through the 
medium of a questionnaire I am asking 
my constituents to give me the benefit 
of their thinking on several issues. 

Their responses will be helpful to me 
and my colleagues in guiding us to a de- 
cision on these important subjects. 

The current budget is a subject 
which has received widespread public- 
ity throughout the Nation. Many of my 
constituents are becoming more aware 
of the magnitude of our expensive Goy- 
ernment. As an added feature of my 
questionnaire I have included a break- 
down of the current budget and have 
asked that my constituents express 
themselves on any part of it, whether 
they feel that the individual items be re- 
tained, reduced, or eliminated. 
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The questionnaire is as follows: 


Much dissatisfaction with high Federal 
expenditures has been expressed since the 
budget recommendations for fiscal year 


March 21 


1958 (July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958) were pre- 
sented to Congress in January, On this 

page is a brief outline of approximate ex- 
penditures recommended. If you care to 
comment, please indicate your feeling about 
these programs. 


FEDERAL BUDGET QUESTIONNAIRE 


II. 


111. 


IV. 


VI. 


VIII. 


. Major national security items ($43,334,000,000—60.3 percont): 


Veterans services and benefits ($5,027,000,000—7 percent) 


=e 
$ Interest on our national debt ($7,360,000,000—10.2 percent) _ 


Yes | Reduce Eliminate 


— — 


Purchase of aircraft, ships, guided missiics,and other military l 
(812. 73,000,000) CETA R 
Pay und support of military “personnel ($10, 524, 000,000) ___- 
Oporation and maintenance of military equipment and fae ilities (, 
100,000 
Military public works, research, reserves ($5,(05,000,000) _- 
Military assistance to foreign nations (52, 00, 000, 000 .. 
Atomic 1 programs ($2,340,000,000) __ 
Stock piling of minerals and defense roduction (805. 000. ——.--. 
International affairs and finance items ($2,444,000,000—3.4 percent): 
Foreign aid (economic and technical de velopment) (S1. 883. 000, 0%) - A 
Export-Import Bank loans to assist United States industries in foreign 
er, ð xe 
Conduct of foreign affairs: 18191, 000,000) d 
Foreign information and exchange activities Gl 74,000,000) . „ 
Commerce and housing (51,768, 000, 2.4 percent): 
Aviation (5465, 000, 0000 
Housing and community development ($458,000,000) 
Water transportation ($420,000,000) 
Civil defense and disaster aids ($168,000, 


Highways ($42,000,000) ____- 
General aids to business und other (8157,00, 00% * — 
Agriculture and agricultural resources (34,965,000,000—6,9 percent): 
Farm price supports and related programs ($2,490,000,000) ende 
Soil bank (61, 2, 000, 0% // „„ x ES — 
Agricultural land and water resources ($366,009,000) _ 
Farm ownership and operation loans (271,000, 0 
Rural electrification and rural telophone loans ($265,000,000) 


Labor and manpower services ($100, 8005 
General p urpose research, libraries and 5 (111.000, 000) 
School - lunch program, vocational rehabilitation and others ($203, 


Compensation and pensions ($3,103,000 
liospitals and medical care ($36,000,000 
Education and training (5757000, 0 
Veterans unemployment and loan guwuntee benefits ary) 10,000,000) - 
Insurance and indemnities ($42,000,000) _ 
Other sbrvices and administrative costs ($i79,000,000) 2 
General government ($1,451 ,100,000—2 percent) 
Financial management ($519,900,000) . --= 


‘This figure represents a fixed debt and is not subject to change except 


through the retirement of the principal. 


X The Nasser Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
looking very carefully into the economic 
cost in money and into other possibilities 
of bypassing the Suez Canal, which I 
think is the only way, by peaceful means, 
to bring Colonel Nasser to some terms 
with the free world and its necessities. 

In aid of that effort, I had intended to 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Today and Tomorrow—the 
Nasser Problem,” written by Walter 
Lippmann, but I am informed that the 
distinguished majority leader, the Sen- 


ator from Texas [Mr. JouHnson] has al- 

ready presented it for the RECORD. 

I do ask unanimous consent that an 
address I delivered last night to the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women here in 
Washington be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR JAco K. Javits, or NEW 
YORK, DELIVERED BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
CouncIiL or JEWISH WOMEN, SHOREHAM 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 20, 1957 
The time for a showdown with Colonel 

Nasser in the Middle East is now. The war 

of nerves with him is on, and the prestige of 

the United States and the United Nations 18 

on the line. 

In his letter to Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
President Eisenhower assured him that Is- 
rael will have no cause to regret” its with- 
drawal of troops. Now that Israel has with- 


drawn, I am deeply convinced that she has 


the full support of the American people on 
the moral justification of her position, 
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I believe that the United States and the 
U.N. have undertaken serious moral commit- 
ments involving their good faith and the 
Judgment of the world will be based upon 
the effort to perform these moral commit- 
ments more than on strict legal construction. 
In this connection, I do not see why it should 
be taken for granted that Egypt belongs in 
the Gaza strip under the armistice agree- 
Ment of 1949. On the contrary, a very good 
Case may be made out for the proposition 
that, having violated the armistice by its 
fedayeen raids, Egypt may not use this agree- 
Ment now to assert civil jurisdiction, and the 
area should revert to U. N. disposition as be- 
fore the armistice agreement, 

I think we must understand that in the 
Mideast crisis the U. N. is facing one of its 
greatest tests as an agency to maintain the 
Peace and could be seriously damaged for 
oe effectiveness in this area if it falls 

ere. 

Expressions about hopes and expectations 
Tegarding a settlement of a conflict between 
Israel and Egypt contained in a joint declara- 
tion by United States Secretary of State 
Dulles and Israel Foreign Minister Meier can- 
not obscure that hard fact. 

Let us never forget that Nasser needs the 
U. N. far more than the U. N. needs Nasser. 
Nasser needs U. N. funds to clear the canal 
and feed the Arab refugees in the Gaza strip. 
In dealing with him we should lead from 
Strength; strength that comes from the reali- 
ration that our position regarding the Gaza 
Strip, the Suez Canal, and the Gulf of Aqaba 
is morally right and that Nasser depends on 
the Suez Canal monetarily in a big way. I 

‘ely hope that the challenge of Nasser- 

will be felt in Bermuda, where President 

ower, the free world leader for peace, 

meeting with Prime Minister Macmillan, 
of Great Britain, our greatest ally. 

If necessary to bring Nasser to terms, I 
believe we should lead the free world in 
bypassing the canal. We should assure 
Great Britain, France, and other large users 
Of the canal that we intend to help them 
financially to bypass the canal, thereby in 
effect invoking economic sanctions on Egypt, 
Without U. N. action, if it does not cooperate 

Maintaining Mideast peace. 

Bypassing the canal presents an analogy 
With our problems with Iran during the 
Tule of Mossadegh who found that the free 
World could not be defied indefinitely when 

Tefused to submit to his injustice or ex- 
actions, Our country, in the interest of 
Peace, should back the same kind of treat- 
Ment for Colonel Nasser. 

recognize the budget implications of 
Such a declaration as it probably would in- 
volve an estimated underwriting of $250 
bu m a year, but the very ‘reason for 
dget reduction in other respects is to be 
able to meet just such emergencies in the 
tenance of peace. 
5 The moral commitments of the United 
tates and the U. N. respecting the Middle 
t are: That the U. N. Emergency Force 
pele remain deployed to separate Egypt and 
ael land and sea forces at the Strait of 
and the Gaza strip “until it is clear 
8 ox the nonexercise of any claimed belliger- 
nt rights has established, in practice, peace- 
Conditions.” These are the words of 
bpd States Ambassador to the United 
seas Henry Cabot Lodge on January 28, 
the U. N. General Assembly. Also, that 
ai e United States believes that the gulf 

T Aqaba] comprehends international 

and that no nation has the right to 
prevent free and innocent passage in the 
wher and through the straits giving access 
Stein These are the words of the United 
tes memorandum to Israel dated Febru- 
Sty 11. Also, in the words of President 
Eisenhower in his address of February 20, 
en he said, “the United States as a mem- 

T of the United Nations would seek such 
tion of the United Nations emergency 
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force as would assure that the Gaza strip 
could no longer be a source of armed infil- 
tration and reprisals." The three points 
upon which Israel has always insisted and 
which were the basis for the “grave and 
repeated provocations” which brought on 
the hostilities of October 1956 are: Cessation 
of guerilla (fedayeen) raids from the Gaza 
strip into Israel; freedom of transit through 
the Gulf of Aqaba to Israel’s port of Elath; 
and transit on the same basis as other na- 
tions for Israel's shipping through the Suez 
Canal. 

It is now clear that Colonel Nasser will not 
allow, if he can help it, Israel's shipping to 
move through the Gulf of Aqaba or the Suez 
Canal, thereby invoking belligerent rights, 
the nonexercise of which is one part of a 
moral commitment of the U. N. and the 
United States. He has already ousted the 
U. N. from civil administration in the Gaza 
strip and is clearly getting ready to oust 
the UNEF from military responsibilities 
there, in this way not waiting until peace- 
ful conditions are established, but on the 
contrary giving every indication of renewal 
of the Fedayeen raids. 

The grave question facing the free world 
is: What will the United States do? What 
will we do within and what will we do out- 
side the United Nations to keep the peace 
in the Mideast. We are dealing now not with 
form or verbal assertions but with acts. The 
U. N., because of the tenuous legal position 
it has taken that it has a right to be in 
the Gaza strip through the UNEF only by the 
consent of Egypt, is yielding one position 
after another. Colonel Nasser will obviously 
persist in pressing every possible opening, 
and so long as he so persists and if he is 
successful, the free world must expect the 
danger of war, vast Communist influence in 
the Mideast, the denial of the area to peace- 
ful commerce and ultimately either being 
held up for the oil resources of the Mideast 
which it needs or else having them denied. 

Within the U. N., the United States should 
call for a special emergency session of the 
U. N. General Assembly to deal with: (1) 
Backing up the UNEF in its stated mission 
“to help maintain quiet during and after the 
withdrawal of non-Egyptian forces” over “an 
area extending roughly from the Suez Canal 
to the armistice demarcation lines“ and (2) 
serve notice on Egypt that if it should at- 
tempt to send troops into the Gaza strip 
or assert belligerent rights and deny to Is- 
rael’s shipping transit through the Gulf of 
Aqaba or the Suez Canal, we should consider 
that an imminent threat to peace and de- 
mand sanctions against Egypt. 

Acting outside the U. N. we should also 
send our own shipping through the Gulf of 
Aqaba, demonstrating its character as in- 
ternational waters. 

We should take the initiative in this situ- 
ation because the prestige of our country 
and our own self-interest in maintaining 
the peace in the Middle East are at stake. 


The Soil Bank and “Northwest Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two separate 
articles from the Christian Science 
Monitor of March 14, 1957, dealing with 
the wheat problem which confronts us 
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annually. The first article is entitled 
5 Pia Soe Men Shun Soil 
Se written Alice 

Winther. 77 ee 

The second is an article by Malcolm 
Bauer, one of the most able writers in 
Oregon, and a great newspaperman. 
The article is entitled “Joe Meek Tries 
Self-Help.” 

These two articles will form the basis 
of reference for future discussions on 
my part on the floor of the Senate when 


the Senate comes to conside s 
tala oat r wheat leg 


There being no objections, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 8 
NORTHWEST WHEAT Men SHUN Som BANK 

(By Alice Myers Winther) 

SEsTTLE.—Many wheat farmers in the State 
which has 3 of the top 4 wheat-producing 
counties In the Nation take a dim view of 
the soil-bank program. According to the 
State Department of Agriculture, the present 
acreage signed up for 1957 for the acreage 
reserve part of the program is only about 
10 percent of the wheat land of the State. 
This indicates that only a small percentage 
of Washington's 8,000 wheat farmers are 
participating. 

This may be due in part to the fact that 
85 percent of Washington wheat is fall 
wheat, and participation for 1957 would have 
had to be decided upon last October. At 
that time the program was still so new farm- 
ers had had little time to figure out what 
they wanted to do. More likely, however. 
it is due to general dissatisfaction with the 
program itself. 

John Stephenson, retiring vice president 
of the National Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers and himself operator of a wheat farm in 
Adams County, explains it this way: 

The program defeats its own purpose of 
an overall reduction in grain supplies. In 
the heavier production areas, where a cut- 
back in acreage would really make some dent 
on surpluses, the payments are not high 
enough to enable the farmer to participate. 
In the lighter production areas, the soil bank 
serves as a crop-insurance program for the 
continuance of uneconomical wheat farms. 

“In the intermediate production areas the 
compensation that the participating farmer 
receives comes in two parts: an acreage re- 
serve payment for leaving acreage out of 
wheat production, and the payment he gets 
for the sale of alternate crops produced on 
the same acreage that would normally have 
been sown to wheat. These alternate 
crops—generally barley or alfalfa—in turn 
glut the market the soil bank was estab- 
lished to help in the first place, since wheat 
has to compete with other grains in the feed 
market.” 

INEQUITIES SEEN 

There is even less participation in the con- 
servation reserve part of the soil bank pro- 
gram. Soil conservation district leaders 
meeting in Seattle not long ago expressed 
both confusion and disillusionment. Some 
said they thought at first it was going to be 
a good program, but now they doubt if it 
can attain its objectives. There are too 
many inequities, they said, and the provi- 
sions are not fiexible enough to make it fit 
conditions that vary from county to county. 

“It doesn't cut down surpluses and all we 
get is conservation. It’s a terribly high price 
to pay for conservation,” was one comment. 

Others termed the program a “slap in the 
face” for the conservation farmer. I'm sick 
and tired of Washington coming out and 
penalizing the farmer who has been doing 
& good job for a long time,” groused another. 

The Washington Association of Wheat 
Growers, according to Mr, Stephenson, who 
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was its first president, believes the only 
sound program for wheat is one which will 
return to wheatgrowers their historic right 
to compete fairly in the markets of the world 
without having to sacrifice a fair return on 
that portion of the wheat which 18 consumed 
domestically for food. 2 

In its opinion, reiterated at its convention 
last December, the only effective means of 
accomplishing this objective is what is called 
the domestic parity plan. This plan has 
had not only the vigorous support of the 
National Association of Wheat Growers but 
also the blessing of the National Grange. 
The Oregon Wheat Growers League also re- 
cently reaffirmed support of the plan as of- 
fering a long-range solution to the wheat 
problem, 

DOMESTIC PARITY EXPLAINED 

Under domestic parity, Mr. Stephenson 
explained, all wheat would be sold in the 
market at the going market prices. The 
prices would be established freely by com- 
petition and not by Government edict. 
Consumers of bread and other wheat food 
products would continue to pay in the mar- 
ket place, as they do now, only what he 
called a fair price. 

But, unlike the present program, there 
would no longer be a necessity for consumers 
as taxpayers making a second payment in the 
form of taxes for export subsidies, storage 
costs, or losses because of spoilage. 

The operation of the plan, about which 
there has been much misunderstanding, 
would be this, as explained by Mr. Stephen- 
sion.” 

At the beginning of each marketing year, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would determine 
the portion of the wheat crop which would 
go into consumption for human food. This 
domestic food quota would be allotted among 
wheat farms substantially on the same basis 
as acreage allotments are now made, ex- 
cept that the acreage would be translated 
into bushels and the share of each farm 
would be in bushels. 

Each farmer would receive a certificate 
stating in bushels his share of the estimated 
domestic consumption of wheat for food. 
This certificate would have a dollar value 
representing the difference between the aver- 
age market price (as estimated in advance 
by the Secretary of Agriculture) and 100 
percent of parity. 

The value of the certificate plus the price 
received in the market place would return 
to a grower the equivalent of full parity on 
that portion of his crop consumed domestt- 
cally as food. For the portion of his crop 
used for feed or export, he would receive 
whatever the wheat sold for in the market 
place. 

These marketing certificates would be ne- 
gotiable drafts on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. They could be issued to farm- 
ers ahead of harvesting time, thus helping 

_them to finance farm operations during the 
high-expense season. 

{Proponents of the plan generally pass 
lightly over the fact that the dollars repre- 

* sented by the certificates would, one way or 


another, have to come from the farmer's fel- 


low ¢itizens who buy what the farm pro- 

du Either as taxpayers or consumers, 

Mr. and Mrs. America have to foot the bill, as 
they do for other necessities. 

[Critics argue, too, that the plan would be 
complicated to administer, Nevertheless, it 
has won substantial support, although not 
sufficient to put it through Congress.] 

In 1953 Washington ranked third in total 
bushels of wheat produced. The fact that 
the State now ranks only sixth among the 
States is attributed by local growers to what 
they consider the unfair treatment accorded 
them in the national allotment program. 


-~ 
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Joz Mrex Tuns SeLF-HELP 
(By Malcolm Bauer) 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Joe Meek is an Oregon 
wheat farmer. He has worked his 640-acre 
farm in Gilliam County, on the State's cen- 
tral plateau, for more than 20 years. In all 
that time his best year was 1951, when he had 
a total gross farm income of $19,044 and a 
net of $11,695. But, in 1955, with his gross 
reduced to $11,638, he was able to earn, above 
costs, only 83.953, the return for his man- 
agement, labor, and capital investment. 

Joe Meek is not the farmer's real name. 
But his farm is real, and the record is real; 
and it is, according to the Department of 
Agricultural Economics of Oregon State Col- 
lege, a record typical of Oregon wheat farms, 
Joe Meek's production has increased steadily, 
and the price received per bushel is still at a 
high level. But his income, largely due to 
skyrocketing costs, has been reduced to a 
level comparable only to that of the prewar 
years. 

The predicament in which Joe and his fel- 
low Oregon wheatgrowers find themselves 
was the reason for the assembly here recent- 
ly of the Oregon Wheat Industry Conference, 
the first such all-industry gathering since 
1926. 

Represented were growers, handlers, proc- 
essors, transporters, millers, bakers, livestock 
feeders, consumers, labor, restaurant opera- 
tors, retailers, and exporters—all the long 
line of those concerned with the production 
and marketing of this basic grain crop. 
Sponsors were Oregon State College and the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League, an organiza- 
tion created for the specific purpose of solv- 
ing wheat growers’ problems through self- 
heip. 


INITIATIVE REPORTED 


The conference heard encouraging reports 
of Oregon initiative in solving many pro- 
ducing and marketing problems, Oregon 
State College experimental stations have 
made many discoveries contributing to in- 
creased yield per acre. The Oregon Wheat 
Growers League and the Oregon Wheat Com- 
mission, a State agency, have taken aggres- 
sive and imaginative steps to promote wheat 
consumption, not only domestic but world- 
wide. 

The latter program has gained national 
attention. A few months ago, for example, 
spokesmen for Oregon wheat handed out 
100,000 sweet rolls at an international trade 
fair in Osaka, Japan, to stimulate the grow- 
ing Japanese appetite for wheat foods. The 
Japanese market, in the past few years, has 
absorbed a considerable part of Pacific North- 
west wheat exports. 

The Oregon wheat-promotion campaign is 
responsible for the appearance on United 
States grocery shelves of the wheat food, 
bulgor, a modern adaptation of an ancient 
oriental dish made by boiling and drying 
soft wheat, rubbing off part of the bran and 
then cracking the kernels. The result is a 
substitute for rice and has much the same 
qualities of taste and appearance. 

The bulgor development is a direct result 
of Oregon wheat industry's investigation and 
sampling of native opinion in Japan, India, 
and other Asian nations. Asia is by far the 
greatest potential market for Oregon wheat, 
only about 25 percent of which can be con- 
sumed within the State. The bulk of the 
remainder must be sold outside the United 
States, or stored. 

The conference resolved to increase such 
promotional activity and to work especially 
for a wider cohsumption of wheat as live- 
stock feed. Wheat could be economically 
fed by cattlemen if priced about the same as 
corn, a conference subcommittee reported. 
[While this development can help wheat 
farmers, it means competition—and new 
problems—for corngrowers.] ` 
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A surprise was the conference's majority 
report on Government wheat programs. The 
report, prepared in advance by a study com- 
mittee and distributed in mimeographed 
form at the meeting, criticized present and 
proposed Government price-support pro- 
grams, including the domestic parity, OF 
two-price, plan recommended by the Oregon 
Wheat Growers League. Instead, the com- 
mittee suggested a direct income payment 
to farmers—like the Brannan plan pro 
during the Truman administration—such as 
is in effect with respect to wool. This, the 
report sald, is a program of abundance, not 
scarcity, with no Government manipulation 
or control. 

In present scarcity programs, the commit- 
tee said, “taxpayers pay the costs of making 
the food searce, so they in turn have the 
privilege of buying at higher prices.“ 

There is good reason, however, to doubt 
that this is an expression of the sentiment 
of the Oregon wheat farmer. Some farmer 
delegates to the conference suggested that 
the committee's majority report was a re- 
flection of the views of city-based representa- 
tives of the industry—such as bakers and 
millers—rather than of Joe Meek and his 
fellows. 

As a result of such criticism, the final re- 
port of the conference was rewritten in com- 
promise form, giving more prominence to 
committee minority reports recommending: 
(1) The domestic parity system, which has 
been once rejected by Congress; and (2) 
greater reliance on wheat industry self-help- 

The marked success of the latter—includ- 
ing experimentation with wheat types and 
promotion in foreign markets—was one o 
the most encouraging revelations of the 
2-day conference. 


The Small Business Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Philip McCallum, general counsel of 
the Small Business Administration, be- 
fore the Association Executives of Mich- 
igan, at the Bancroft Hotel in Saginaw, 
Mich., on March 2, 1957. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address is estimated to make 
2½ pages of the Recorp, at a cost of 
$173.25. = 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY PHILIP MCCALLUM, GENERAL 
COUNSEL, SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
BEFORE ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVES OF MICHI- 
GAN, BANCROFT HOTEL, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Marcu 2, 1957 
It is a real pleasure and indeed an honor 

to be afforded the opportunity to address the 

Association Executives of Michigan today 

here in the Thumb area. 

At the outset I want to emphasize how 
greatly the Small Business Administration 
values the work of your organization and 
similar groups throughout the country. We 
feel close to you because we have found that 
it is not difficult for you to grasp and en- 
dorse the significance and benefits of the 


“ 


* 


and 
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services which the Small Business Admin- 
istration is making avaliable on an increasing 
Scale to smukll-business owners of the Nation. 

As you doubtless know, we are a young and 
Small agency. We are only a little more 
than 3% years old. The 83d Congress, upon 
the recommendation of President Eisenhow- 
er, recognized that there was a great need 
for an agency that could effectively meet the 
individual needs of the small business con- 
Cerns of the country. There are more than 
four million such concerns. 

We believe that the decision—to establish 
this agency—has been more than justified. 
In fact, the. Congress and President Eisen- 
hower have given us wide responsibilities 
and solid encouragement continuously and 
In increasing measure since the Small Busi- 
ness Act established our agency in 1953. 

Trade associations haye heiped tremend- 
Susly to spfead the word about what we do 
to ‘assist, promote, and encourage the small- 
business man in meeting the increasing 
Competition which confronts him today. 

We welcome your continued support and 
Interest and I know that our Administrator, 

endell B. Barnes, joins me in urging you to 
help us even further in channeling the avall- 
Ability of our services to the thousands of 
amall- business enterprises of this great Wol- 
Verine State of oure—in the advancement of 
thelr growth and economic well-being. 

We welcome your help, your advice, but 
Most of all your encouragement, 

Members of the Congress from Michigan 

ve been helpful to us and alert to the 
Reeds of this State. Senator Porrer is fre- 
Quently in contact with us and Congressmen 
ALVIN Bentiry and ELFORD CEDERBERG from 
this area have also demonstrated their 
interest in assisting small businesses. 

Your association deserves great credit for 
its efforts to advance the widespread interests 
and usefulness of its membership. 

Nothing seems to stand still in this jet- 
Propelled age of technological ferment, One 
Of the most important functions of manage- 
Ment is to make new discoveries, produce new 
Methods, creating improved products and 
Services. I think you will agree that the 
businessman who ignores the necessity of 
Constant stocktaking does so at the grave 

of being left behind in today's fast-step- 
ing parade of progress, 

Concern over the welfare of small business 
ls not new; it goes back to colonial times. 

njamin Franklin and other leaders often 
expressed the view that economic power 
Should be distributed among many pro- 
Prietors, 

The concern that the United States Con- 
Reus has for the welfare of small business 
5 Nowhere hetter expressed, I believe, than 

the opening sentences of the Small Busi- 

Act of 1958. 
me me cite for a moment what the Small 

Usiness Act says: 

“The essence of the American economic 
emt of private enterprise Is free compe- 

tion. Only through full and free competi- 
can free markets, free entry into busi- 
+ and opportunities for the expression 
+ growth of personal initiative and indi- 
Tae Judgment be assured. The preserva- 
— and expansion of such competition is 
b ic not only to the economic well-being 

me to the security of this Nation. 

Such security and well-being cannot be 

lized uniess the actual and potential 
capacity of small business is encouraged and 

veloped, It is the declared policy of the 
ngress that the Government should aid, 
Pepsin assist, and protect insofar as is pos- 
i è, the interests of small-business concerns 
order to preserve free competitive enter- 
Send to insure that a fair proportion of the 
2 l purchases and contracts for supplies 
= d services for the Government be placed 
small-business enterprises, and to main- 


tain and Strengthen the overall economy of 
è Nation.” 
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To discharge the great responsibilities out- 
lined in this congressional policy, the Small 
Business Administration carries on four 
major activities: 

1. We help small firms gain access to ade- 
quate credit at reasonable terms; 

2. We help small firms obtain a fair share 
of the Government's contracts; 

3. We help small firms with their manage- 


“ment and technical production problems; 


4. We make disaster loans at 3 percent 
interest to owners of homes and businesses 
damaged or destroyed in natural catas- 
trophes. 

Now I would like to explain how the Small 
Business Administration is ready to aid or 
advise you and others, individually and col- 
lectively, in meeting the day-to-day chal- 
lenges of our enormously developing and 
changing economy. 

The Small Business Administration {sa 
100-percent service organization. We have 
only one objective—that of helping the Na- 
tion's small-business concerns in every way 
possible. 

To make it easy for small firms to take 
advantage of our services, so they need not 
spend their time and money coming to 
Washington, all of our services are available 
through our nationwide network of feld 
offices, 

Many of you doubtless know that we have 
a regional office in Detroit. The address 
there is 211 West Congress Street. Mr. 
Frederick W. Pritchard is our regional direc- 
tor. Do not hesitate to call upon Fred 
Pritchard at any time. He has a courteous 
and expert working staff of specialists. Refer 
businessmen to them. 

How do we determine whether a firm 18 
a small-business concern? 

For financial-assistance purposes in the 
act which created the Small Business Admin- 
istration, the Small Business Act of 1953, as 
amended, a “small business" is defined as 
one which is independently owned and oper- 
ated and which is not dominant in its field, 
The act also authorized the SBA, in making 
a more detailed definition of small business, 
to use such criteria as number of employees 
and dollar volume of business. 

In general, the Agency's criteria for de- 
termining whether a firm is small, for loan 
purposes, are as follows: J 

A manufacturing concern fs considered 
small {f it employs 250 or fewer persons, in- 
cluding employees of amliates, and large if 
it employs more than 1,000 persons; if it 
employs more than 250, but not more than 
1,000 persons, it may be considered either 
small or large, depending on the employ- 


ment size standard which the SBA has de- 


veloped for its particular industry, =: 

Most wholesale concerns are classified as 
small if their yearly sales are $5 million or 
less, — 

Most retail and service trades firms are 
considered small if their yearly sales or re- 
ceipts are $1 million or less. 

For purposes of Government procurement, 
a manufacturing concern is a small business 
if (a) it is not dominant in its field of 
operations and, with its affiliates, employs 
fewer than 500 employees, or (b) it is certi- 
fied as a small business by the Small Business 
Administration, 

To be classified as a small business con- 
cern, a nonmanufacturing firm bidding on 
Government purchases (dealer, distributor, 
wholesaler, Jobber, or agent) must meet the 
same criteria as a manufacturer, plus two 
additional requirements: (1) It must be de- 
fined as a regular dealer under the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act, and (2) in the 
case of a Government purchase reserved for 
award to small business, or In appropriate 
cases Involving equal bids, it must furnish 
the preduct of a small manufacturer or pro- 
ducer in the performance of the contract. 

Now let us turn to the four major objec- 
tives which I referred to a few moments ago. 
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One of these major objectives is to help 
small firms overcome their financial prob- 
lems by increasing the flow of credit to them, 
at reasonable rates. 

In this program, we counsel with small 
firms on their financial problems, assist them 
in obtaining credit from private sources; 
and, if private credit is not avallable at 
reasonable rates, we will ourselves make the 
loans to the small firms. 

Under the Small Business Act, we are au- 
thorized to make direct loans to small firms, 
or loans in participation with private lenders. 
However, we cannot make a direct loan If a 
participation loan is available. 

By law, there is a $250,000 limitation on the 
Agency’s direct loans, as well as on the 
Agency's share of a participation loan. 

We have the authority to make loans larger 
than $250,000 to corporations formed by small 
business concerns for the purpose of produc- 
ing or securing raw materials or supplies, 
In these cases, the maximum Agency loan is 
$250,000 multiplied by the number of small 
businesses which have formed the corpora- 
tions. ’ 

Let me describe briefly what might be 
called a typical Small Business Administra- 
tion loan, say, to a manufacturer. Usually 
the manufacturer applying for a loan wants 
to add to his capacity, enlarge his plant, 
acquire more machinery, improve his manu- 
facturing process. 

Or perhaps his business has been expand- 
Ing so rapidly that he is urgently in need 
of additional working capital to provide suf- 
ficient inventories of the raw products he 
must have for efficient operation. é 

In a typical loan situation, the borrower 
has a good record. His management has 
been competent, and he is able to show 
that the loan should result in increased earn- 
ings so he can repay it on schedule. Usually 
a local bank is helping this manufacturer 
with some of his credit needs, and is willing 
to continue with short-term financing, But 
the applicant needs help in financing the 
new construction and in consolidating his 
obligations so they can be repaid over a long- 
er period. Perhaps his bank is willing to 
provide part of the long-term financing and 
share the loan with Small Business Ad- 
ministration. If not, then we will con- 
sider making the entire loan ourselves. 

In our lending program, we seek the co- 
operation, the participation by banks and 
other private lending institutions. We feel 
we are receiving their cooperation, as shown 
by the fact that about two-thirds of our 
loans have been in participation with banks. 

Since the start of the agency's financial- 
assistance program in 1953, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has approved 5,421 
business loans totaling $247,551,000 to aid 
small firms, and 4,862 disaster loans, total- 
ing 856,200,000. 

In the past month of January the agency 
approved 261 business loans totaling 811. 
801,000 and 32 disaster loans totaling 
$552,000, a record increase in our loan 
activities. 

Thus, in the majority of our loans, we do 
more than help provide for the long-term 
credit needs of worthy small firms. At the 
same time, we help small concerns establish 
a line of credit, with a private bank, in 
their own city or town. Then, in the future, 
when they need financing, they should be 
able to obtain it without difficulty from their 
local bank. 

Just about 1 year ago we put into opera- 
tion a new type of loan program designed 
to provide term credit for the very smail 
wholesaler, the retail shop, and the small 
service establishment. We call this type of 
loan our limited-loan participation plan, and 
it is meeting with a tremendous response on 
the part of both the banks and the very small 
establishments. 

These are all bank-participation loans 
a bank must take at least a 25-percent share, 
The loans may run as long as 5 years, and 
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the interest cannot exceed 6 percent—it may 
be even lower if the bank agrees to it. 

The Government's share of these loans is 
limited to $15,000 or 75 percent of the total, 
whichever is smaller—so you can see most 
of these loans are in the $10,000, $15,000, or 
$20,000 category. 

They are providing the small firms, the 
really small fellow, with a ready source of 
credit for expansion, for working capital, for 
fixing up his place—and he is building up 
an established line of credit with his local 
bank at the same time. 

Our second major program of assistance 
to small firms is that of helping them obtain 
a fair share of the Government's contracts. 

The most impotrant activity in this area 
is small business set-asides program with 
other Government agencies. 

Under this program, we have assigned 
representatives to the principal United States 
Government purchasing centers to review 
proposed purchases and to determine, in 
cooperation with contracting officers, which 
orders should be set aside entirely or in 
part for award to small business. 

Since the Small Business Administration 
began its operations on August 1, 1953, more 
than 61,400,000,000 in Government purchases 
have been set aside for exclusive award to 
small firms. 

The Small Business Administration’s third 
major activity is assistance to small business 
concerns with their management and pro- 
duction problems. 

Our program in this field is largely an 
educational one, designed to help a business- 
man fill in the gaps in his knowledge and 
experience, and acquire a better grasp of 
overall business administration—in short, to 
become a more capable executive. 

As one part of this program we are spon- 
soring small business administrative man- 
agement courses in cooperation with leading 
educational institutions in all parts of the 
country. 

Since starting this program in the epring 
of 1956, we have cosponsored 196 courses in 
82 educational institutions. More than 
5,000 small business owners and managers 
have attended the courses. The University 
of Michigan and Wayne University are par- 
ticipating in this program. 

In addition, we provide small firms with 
four series of publications dealing with 
important management, technical produc- 
tion, and marketing subjects. These are 
practical, clearly written publications pre- 
pared largely by management consultants, 
university teachers and other recognized ex- 
perts in private indstry. 

The four series cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, such as market analysis; budgeting, 
business insurance; employee selection; ap- 
peal procedure for income tax cases; records 
management; and sales forecasting. 

Three of these series are distributed free 
by our Agency, while the fourth is sold at 
nominal prices. More than 3 million copies 
of these publications have been obtained by 
businessmen and others from our Agency, or 
purchased from the Government Printing 
Office. 

Let me cite just a few of the titles of our 
Management and Small Marketers Aids, 
which are distributed free upon request. I 
think you will find them interesting. “How 
to Build Your Sales Volume,” “How to Ana- 
lyze Your Own Business,” “Sales Forecasting 
for Small Business,” “How to Reduce Your 
Operating Costs," “Planning Your Working 
Capital Requirements,” “Attracting Cus- 
tomers to Your Small Store,” “Basic Stock 
‘Control for Small Stores.” 

Another series of publications, which we 
call our Management booklets are available 
from the United States Government Print- 
ing Office at nominal prices. Here are a few 
titles you may find interesting: “Human Re- 
lations in Small Industry,” “Making Your 
Sales Figures Talk,” “A Handbook of Small 
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Business Finance,” and “New Product In- 
troduction for Small Business Owners.” 

The Small Business Administration also 
makes loans to assist in the rehabilitation of 
businesses and homes which have been dam- 
aged or destroyed by natural disasters, such 
as storms and floods. This humanitarian 
function is a very important part of the 
work of the agency. 

When natural catastrophes occur, we 
quickly open temporary loan offices in the 
stricken areas and offer 3 percent loans to 
help in the rebuilding of homes and busi- 
nesses. Our disaster loans may run as long 
as 20 years, — 

We also make drought disaster loans to 
small firms in areas where prolonged 
drought has caused serious losses to the 
businesses. 

In addition to these four major programs, 
we are active in many other ways to help 
small firms. 

Our agency is helping small firms keep 
abreast of the times. This is important in 
this technological age in which new prod- 
ucts and new processes appear on the busi- 
ness scene daily. Research and development 
on new products and processes represent in- 
surance of future profits of a business. The 
management of many business concerns say 
their firms would be out of business in a 
few years if they discontinued their research 
and product development programs. 

At the same time, large numbers of small 
business concerns are unable to conduct 
effective or continuous research on new 
process and product development. 

Our products assistance program is de- 
signed to supply this need by providing small 
businesses with information and data on 
product research, including but not limited 
to assistance in these areas: Product de- 
velopment, product marketing, possible new 
and improved products, inventive ideas, 
patentable ideas, Government-owned pat- 
ents, privately owned patents, product re- 
design, and new processes. 

Information of this type is contained in 
a products list cireular which we issue every 
month and mail without charge to firms 
requesting it, 

The Administrator, Wendell Barnes, is a 
member of the Attorney General's National 
Committee To Study the Antitrust Laws. 
Protection for small business has been a 
determining consideration in making recom- 
mendations designed to preserve competition 
and freedom of entry into the market. 

The recent increase in merger activity has 
resulted in the absorption of many small 
businesses, intensifying the ‘competitive 
problem for the small businesses which have 
not been merged. But the problem has 
many facets, and generalization is difficult. 
In many cases mergers of small firms have 
been beneficial to the members. 

One of the ways in which small businesses 
may suffer the greatest injury through 
mergers is by the invasion of a giant corpo- 
ration into a field which has been charac- 
teristically dominated by small concerns 
and which is not germane to the larger 
concern’s main line of activity. It is in cases 
like this that a watchdog attitude on the 
part of our agency may be clearly justified. 
We are concerned with the effect on the 
competitive strength of small business that 
this type of merger may have. 

I should make it clear at this point that, 
although the Small Business Administration 
is the one agency of our Federal Govern- 
ment that is exclusively concerned with the 
welfare of small business, there are many 
other United States Government agencies 
which also have small-business programs. 

The Department of Defense, for example, 
has small-business specialists in all three 
branches of the armed services. They not 
only assist our agency in earmarking con- 
tracts for small-business award but also ad- 
vise and assist small firms with special prob- 
lems relating to specifications and other 
procurement matters, 
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The Department of Commerce has a special 
unit for small business in its Business and 
Defense Services Administration for the pur- 
pose of making the vast reservoir of busi- 
ness information compiled by the Depart- 
ment more readily available to small firms- 
This unit also cooperates with our agency in 
obtaining basic raw materials and equip- 
ment for small firms when they have difi- 
culty in finding a supplier. 

A Small Business Unit has been estab- 
lished in the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice to which complaints 
from small business firms, unrelated to pend- 
ing investigations or cases, are initially 
channeled. There such complaints are re- 
viewed to determine whether substan 
questions of antitrust violation may exist. 

The Federal Trade Commission, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, International 
Cooperation Administration, and other 
branches of our Federal Government, aleo 
have small business units working actively 
in behalf of small business. 

In addition, both Houses of our Congress 
have special Small Business Committees 
which deal only with the problems of 1 
business and legislation affecting the 
business community. 

Now, let us look for a moment into the 
future to get some idea of the business po- 
tential in the years ahead. 7 

For one thing, our population is expand- 
ing by leaps and bounds. We are increa 
our population at a rate of more than 
million each year. Our population is now 
past the 170 million mark. Every 8 seconds 
a new American baby is born, adding 8.500 
new mouths to be fed every day. 

To give you a more graphic idea of what 
this means, the increase in population adds 
the equivalent of a new city about twice the 
size of Saginaw each month. It adds every 
year half the population of the State of 
Michigan. Babies are our greatest treasure— 
the biggest impetus to increased business 
yolume. 

This means more and more business for 
the milkman, the laundry, the doctor, the 
clothier, and the food distributors. As long 
as prospects are promising and prosperity 
becomes ever more universal and permanen 
young Americans will have the confidence to 
marry, have children, and multiply the de- 
mand for mountains of food, goods, and 
facilities. 

There is another powerful force which 18 
being exerted steadily to increase our eco- 
nomic growth—our rising standard of living: 

The electrical manufacturing industry 15 
now planning to build the vast amount 
equipment that will be required to double 
the present electric service in less than 10 
years, And it is estimated that the electrical 
industry will be called upon to quadruple its 
output in the next 16 years. 

One of our leading business magazines 
not so very long ago predicted that the aver 
age American family will double its pur- 
chasing power in the next 25 years. 
what this increase will mean to all industry: 

Closely coupled with this steadily rising 
standard of living is our rapidly developing 
technology. The peacetime developments o 
atomic energy are only beginning, but al- 
ready they are opening up flelds so vast that 
the imagination can scarcely comprehend 
them. Color television and automation 
here, Space satellites will soon be launched. 
| Incidentally, a small firm was recently 
awarded the contract to build the third oF 
final booster stage of the earth satellite— 
and all of its subcontractors are small firms. 
It is gratifying to us that small businesses 
are going to give the earth satellite the 
final nudge that will take it into outer 
space. 

We are entering the age of commercisl 
jet aviation, and solar energy is now being 
harnessed on an experimental basis to 
a telephone line. 


The commercial applications of new devel” 
opments are endless. We hear of new ex 
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amples every day—portable raaios that will 
fit wrist or pocket; and household appli- 
ances that turn on and od at the brush of 
® hand. 

All of these things are persuasive evidence, 
it seems to me, that this Nation's economy 
is now poised for the greatest, most won- 
derful period of expansion and development 
We have ever known, 

In closing, I should like to call to your 
attention something that happened in 
Washington recently that is of great impor- 
tance to the future welfare of small business. 

I refer to the appointment by President 

senhower of a Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business, and more particularly to the 
gommitee's first progress report issued last 

l. 


The Chairman of the Cabinet Committee 
©n Small Business is Dr. Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. Other members are the 

iministrators of the Small Business Admin- 
istration and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, and the Secretaries of the De- 
partments of Defense, Commerce, and Labor. 

Here are some of the recommendations 
the Committee has made: 

1. Seyeral forms of tax adjustment for 

1 business; 

2. A broadened program for increasing 
Small business participation in Government 
Purchasing; 

3. Legislation to enable closer Federal 
Scrutiny of mergers: 

4. Procedural changes in the antitrust 
laws to facilitate their enforcement; and 

5. Measures to reduce the amount of pa- 
8 required in operating a small busi- 


In commenting upon the Committee's re- 
810 and recommendations, the President 
“I want to assure you that I shall give the 
recommendations of the Committee the 
Prompt and favorable consideration they de- 
Serve—both in preparing for executive ac- 
and in drawing up the administration's 
ative program for the new Congress.“ 
Programs and actions I have discussed 
Clearly indicate the continued interest there 
ls today in the welfare of small business. 
But the businessman of today must be alert 
and ready to seize new opportunities as they 
develop. He must keep constantly in mind 
e long-term effects of the changes that 
now occurring—our rapidly growing 
Population, rising standard of living, and 
rapidly advancing technology. 
John Ruskin has said: “Every human ac- 
m gains in honor, in grace, in all true 
ificence, by its regard to things that are 
i come. It is the far sight, the quiet, con- 
dent patience, that, above all other attri- 
tes, separates man from man.” 
ae those businessmen who hold steadily 
the far sight. and have a true regard for 
dlureleing sound judgment and constructive 
Usiness principles to the things that are to 
oe the opportunities for the future are 
deed promising. 


VA Home Loan Interest Rates— 
Johnson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 
5 Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the arti- 
© by economist Sylvia Porter, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp, is evi- 
dence of the mounting testimony that 
second thought should be given to rais- 
ing the interest rates on GI home loans. 
There is real hope that the present tight- 
money market can be expected to ease 
within the foreseeable future and that 
the supply of funds available for housing 
will increase without any further rise in 
interest rates. Earlier this week, for ex- 
ample, the press reported that 91-day 
Treasury notes had dropped to 3.041 per- 
cent, the lowest point since November— 
except for a special tax anticipation loan 
in December. 


But the anticipated easing of the 
money market apparently will not be 
sufficient to provide for the 1.5 million 
housing starts this year, which our coun- 
try requires, if we are to provide housing 
for new family formations and replace- 
ments for outdated and run-down struc- 
tures. Early passage by the Congress of 
S. 726, which would authorize the use of 
some $1.3 billion in NSLI funds for direct 
veterans’ home loans at the present 
statutory rate of interest, 445 percent, 
would go far in helping to make available 
this vitally needed housing and in easing 
up the demand for VA home loans and to 
facilitate the supply. The most opti- 
mistic predictions of new housing starts 
for 1957 has been the same as for 1956, 
1.1 million. The preponderance of 
thought is there will be a sharp drop. 
The present rates is at about 910,000 
starts for 1957, and this is a crisis figure. 
This is far short of what our Nation re- 
quires and far short of what we should 
be able to produce during a period of un- 
precedented prosperity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

March 20, 1957 
Your Money’s WORTH 
(By Sylvia Porter) 
PEAK OF TIGHTNESS 

We are seeing the tightest phase of the 
tight money cycle which has dominated most 
of the Eisenhower administration right now. 

Unless the economy takes off soon again 
into a new boom, the level of interest rates 
will not go higher, obtaining a loan will not 
become harder, the money squeeze of 1956-57 
will not get rougher. 

Few experts believe that we're in for an- 
other exuberant business upsurge in the 
months ahead, even though today’s lull well 
may give way to a moderate advance later. 
Assuming the experts’ Judgment is correct, 
the above statement about money also will 
turn out correct. 

And that will be of the most practical 
bread-and-butter significance to millions of 
Americans, home builders and home buyers, 
big businessmen and small, ordinary buyers 
of goods on the installment plans, and offi- 
cials of cities and States the Nation over. 

For it means that getting a mortgage to 
build or buy a home will be less difficult as 
1957 rolls on. 

It means that the interest rate you have 
to pay for a home loan won't get higher and 
it may go lower. 

Easier downpayments 

It means that downpayment terms on 
house purchases won't get stiffer and they 
could become easier, 
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It means that you'll have a better chance 
to obtain the credit you want and need to 
expand your business, modernize your shop, 
improve your home. 

It means that the cash officials of your 
local or State government must raise to 
build schools, roads, hospitals, and to fol- 
low through on other public projects will be 
more readily available. 

And it means that you're now getting as 
fat an interest return as you are likely to 
get on savings in your local bank or savings 
institution, on the soon-to-be-sweetened 
United States. savings bonds, on other 
highest-grade Government, corporation, and 
municipal bonds. 

We're not back into a cycle of easy, cheap 
money—tar, far from it. 

But the pressures of demand for money 
are easing. 


Big sales anticipated 


Businessmen are anticipating big sales 
this year. But they are not jamming their 
warehouses as eagerly as they were, and so 
the pace of their borrowing to stock their 
shelves with goods is milder, too. 

Building of homes is sharply down, and 
as a result demands for mortgage money are 
sharply down as well. This is cutting the 
pressure, 4 

Although the Federal Government is still 
spending at a rising rate, State and local 
government borrowing has been curtailed 
by the very unreceptiveness of the money 
markets. 

And now the Federal Reserve Board is 
shifting from a policy of aggressive restraint 
on credit to a more passive attitude (to use 
the words of the authorities themselves). 

For the first time since 1955, there are 
signs that the worst of the tightening is 
over. And there even is a faint glimmer of 
easier money ahead. 


Agricultural Price-Support Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
more and more people are demanding 
that the agriculture program be care- 
fully reexamined with the objective in 
mind of making it more effective, both 
for the producer and the consumer. 

Recently, Prof. L. H. Simerl, professor 
of agricultural economics at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, delivered an address at 
the 19th Annual National Farm Insti- 
tute at Des Moines, Iowa, which deals 
directly with the price support program 
and on alternatives to the present 
system. 

Mr. Simerl is considered one of the 
Midwest’s leading agricultural econo- 
mists. His recommendations are worthy 
of the careful and thoughtful considera- 
tion of every Member of Congress. His 
remarkable address, entitled “Income 
Payments, an Alternative to Price Sup- 
ports,” affords an opportunity for the 
Senate to undertake a review and study 
of our present agricultural price sup- 
port programs. There needs to be some 
rethinking and new thinking. Surpluses 
continue to mount while the Govern- 
ment seeks to stifle production. Farm- 
ers are being driven from the land, by 
low prices, and processors find their 
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business interfered with by Govern- 
ment; grain dealers are frequently at the 
mercy of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in both its domestic and export 
programs. 

How much longer do we have to wait 
before we seek a better way to do what 
every fairminded American would ex- 
pect us to do to provide equality of op- 
portunity for American agriculture? 


I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress of Professor Simerl be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INCOME PAYMENTS, AN ALTERNATIVE TO PRICE 
SUPPORTS 


(By L. H. Simerl} 


Our Federal Government has tried many 
plans to raise the prices of farm products 
and farm incomes. For example, the Federal 
Government has supplied easy credit. It has 
set up tariffs and other barriers to the import 
of agricultural products. It has subsidized 
the export of farm products. It has regu- 
lated charges and services by railroads and 
other public utilities, It has regulated mar- 
ket practices. It has exempted farmers from 
-~ various legal restrictions applying to most 
other industries. 

Our Federal Government has fixed prices 
of farm products through marketing orders 
and agreements. It has supported prices 
through direct purchases end through price- 
support loans. It has made direct payments 
to producers of some products in order to 
get them to produce more. It has made di- 
rect payments to producers of some products 
in order to get them to produce less. It has 
offered voluntary production control pro- 
grams for some crops like corn. It has im- 
peed compulsory production control programs 
for important crops like wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco, 

Our present collection of farm programs 
includes all of the above types of procedures, 
and others as well. The collection is the 
accumulation of 40, and more, years of talk, 
resolutions, legislation, trial, and error. 

At the present time the Federal Govern- 
ment annually takes about $5 billion from 
taxpayers for the support of farm prices and 
farm incomes. Neither the farmers nor the 
taxpayers are satisfied with this situation. 
In fact, I have never found a single Individ- 
ual who approves of it. Some people want 
more and higher price supports, Most, but 
not all, of these would also impose tighter 
production controls. Some people want to 
reduce price supports. Still others would 
eliminate them entirely. 

A substantial number of people recom- 
mend the replacement of price supports with 
an extensive system of direct payments to 
producers of the crops and animal products. 

We have such a program now in effect for 
wool. Somewhat similar payment programs 
were used for milk during World War II. 
They were much more widely used during 
the years 1934 and 1939. In those years the 
payments were called rental payments, par- 
ity payments, benefit payments, production 
adjustment payments, agricultural conser- 
vation payments, Government payments, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
payments, price-adjustment payments, dai- 
ry-production payments, etc. More recently 
we haye added a new name—soil-bank pay- 
ments. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of such direct 
payments as a substitute for price supports, 
Rather my assignment is to discuss a com- 
pletely different type of income support pro- 
gram for agriculture. 

I am not the originator of this proposal. 
Rather I am a reporter of it. The idea first 
appeared in print back in 1945 in an arti- 
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cle by Dr. R. L. Froker, of the University 
of Wisconsin, in the Journal of Farm Eco- 
nomics, At about the same time two other 
men, L. J. Norton and E. J. Working, both 
of the University of Illinois, were develop- 
ing a similar plan which was published in 
a publication of the university called Un- 
nois Farm Economics, January 1946. Prof. 
Goeffrey Shepherd, of Iowa State College, 
also proposed a similar plan for supporting 
farm income. His article appeared in the 
August 1946 number of the Journal of Farm 
Economics. All four of these men are pro- 
fessional agricultural economists of the high- 
est standing. Professor Froker now is dean 
of the College of Agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He spoke from this 
platform in the 1956 National Farm Insti- 
tute. Prof. L. J. Norton was also sched- 
uled to speak here last year, but was fatally 
stricken shortly before the institute was 
held. At the time of his passing he was 
head of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at the University of Illinois. Pro- 
fessor Working now is head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics at Wash- 
ington State College. Professor Shepherd, 
of Iowa State College, is well known to this 
audience. 

Most direct payment plans call for pay- 
ments to individual producers of a few crops 
or products. A separate program is or would 
be required for each product. The Froker- 
Norton-Working proposals would eliminate 
all the separate and special commodity pro- 
grams and provide a single uniform program 
for all farmers. 

In the words of Dr. Froker, “Agriculture 
as a whole should be guaranteed a mini- 
mum share of the national income as a 
floor below which total farm income will 
not be permitted to fall. If total net farm 
income from normal operations is below the 
prescribed minimum then it should be sup- 
plemented with parity income payments di- 
rect to individual farmers in proportion to 
the market value of the products which they 
produce and sell.“ (R. K. Froker, J. F. E., 
November 1945, page 848.) 

Notice that there are only three simple 
steps in this program: (1) Congress would 
specify some proportion of the national in- 
come which would be guaranteed to farmers; 
(2) whenever farm income fell short of this 
proportion, the Government would make 
payments to farmers to make up the deficit; 
(3) the payments to individual farmers 
would be in proportion to the value of the 
products produced and sold by each one. 

The chief limitation of the method is that 
it would afford least protection to the pro- 
ducers whose products have fallen more in 
price than others. However, it must be rec- 
ognized that these relatively low prices, 
which develop in prosperous times as well 
as in depressions, usually indicate a need for 
production shifts. In such cases the single- 
payment program would stimulate needed 
changes rather than retard them as present 
plans do. 

Our present program is particularly de- 
ficient in aiding farmers who need it most. 
For example, anyone who knows American 
agriculture knows that the pork and beef 
producers were hardest hit a year ago. Yet 
our program of price supports did nothing 
for them, except to make their feed costs 
higher. 

This single overall farm-income support 
program would have several important ad- 
vantages over the many and varied programs 
now in effect, and also over a system of sepa- 
rate payments for each of several products. 
A few of these advantages will be listed here: 

1, The plan would avoid interfering with 
the function of prices in directing the pro- 
duction and consumption of farm products. 

2. It would avoid the production controls 
that are necessary to prevent a greater pro- 
duction than can be sold at support prices. 

3. The single-program plan would elimi- 
nate the determination of the incomes of 
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producers of each of several farm products 
by congressional action and administrative 
rulings. 

4. It would permit full production and 

freedom of action for each farmer. 
5. It would give farmers a direct interest in 
promoting the national economy, since they 
would be assured of a stated proportionate 
share of that income. 

6. The single-payment program would en- 
courage the production of the farm products 
that consumers want, rather than those that 
are already in, oversupply, as is the case with 
present programs, and as would be the casé 
with commodity production payments. 

7. The exact cost of the program w 
be readily apparent each year, not hidden 
or disguised as under present, and many 
proposed programs, 

8. The exact payment and benefit to each 
producer would be also readily available. 
The consumer-taxpayer-citizen has a right 
to know who gets his money and why. This 
is a generally accepted principle in Ameri- 
can government, whether it be local, State, 
or national. 

9. This would be the simplest of all pro- 
grams to administer, since all of the infor- 
mation required for the calculation of pay- 
ments to individual farmers would be avail- 
able from the farm records that are requi 
for income tax and social-security tax 
returns. 

10. The single-payment program would 
give the consumer-taxpayer something val- 
uable for his money, whereas under price 
supports, and probably commodity pay- 
ments, too, he pays more taxes, pays more 
for food, and gets less to eat. 

11. The outstanding advantage of making 
payments to farmers in proportion to cash 
farm receipts (less feed and livestock pur- 
chased) is that additional distortions among 
prices of individual farm commodities would 
not be created. 

12. Finally, the single-income-payment 
Program would avold setting farmer ag 
farmer. It would avoid granting benefits 
to some farmers at the expense of their 
neighbors, and to some regions at the ex- 
pense of others as is the case with individual 
commodity price support-production control 
programs, and as must also be the case with 
any program of payments based on the pro- 
duction or nonproduction of individual 
commodities. 


Tribute to President Magsaysay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Concord Daily Monitor 
of Concord, N. H., on Monday, March 18, 
1957, written by James M. Langley, edi- 
tor and publisher. 

Mr. Langley, representing the United 
States, was in charge of the United 
States trade negotiations with the Phil- 
ippines. He did an excellent job as ne- 
gotiator, commanding the respect of both 
our country and the people of the Philip- 
pines. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“Mer capital and resort town; 


1957 


TRAGEDY 


Four weeks ago tonight we boarded the 
President Cleveland in Manila Harbor to end 
the most extraordinary 3 weeks of our life. 

host during that time, the President of 
the Philippines, Ramon Magsaysay, came 
a that evening to bid us goodbye. So 
did the man who now succeeds him in office, 
Vice President Garcia, And so did other 
Prominent Filipinos, some of whom today lie 
dead beside their President in the wreck- 
age of his personal plane upon the side of a 
Mountain on the island of Cebu. 

It is hard for us to believe the words we 
have just written. We had flown in that 
Plane, to Baguio, the famous Philippine sum- 
to Negros, 
Principal sugar island of the nation; to 

indanao, island of fabulous untapped 
Wealth: to Jolo, capital of the Sulu islands, 
Where Captain Jack Pershing had defeated 
the Muslim Moros, It was a new plane, less 
b an a month in service, and it was manned 

the best Philippine Air Force pilots, 

We had gone to the Philippines as a tourist. 
We had hoped we might meet President 

S8aysay. We never had to ask. Instead, 
While we were still at sea, there came his 
Invitation to be his guest at Malacanyang, 

Philippine White House. A great dele- 
1 of Filipino friends we had made in 
oe during the trade agreement negotia- 
dus we had conducted for the United 
18 met us as our ship sailed into Manila 
to aor. Upon landing they conducted us 
the palace, and there the President and 
$ lovely first lady welcomed us as "our 
Tends," 
i We lived at Malacanyang for 4 days, then 
Mausferred to the presidential suite at the 
2 Hotel as a base for touring the 
ands. We ate with the Magsaysays sev- 
bang times, and saw them formally and in- 
005 lly on other occasions. The President 
uld not have done more for anyone, and 
ts Were just plain American citizens with- 

t title: Au the other hundreds of Fili- 

nos, great and small, whom we met, were 
frie ly gracious and we made many new 
t Nds besides the members of the first 
amily, As we write this we are not yet 
fri in just how many and which of these 

ends have been killed in the tragedy which 
— befalien the Philippines and the free 
id, 

a The People of the United States never had 
8 loyal friend than President Mag- 
rh bay 8 He would have been reelected this 
of by his own people, but now the course 

Pilipino pojitics is made obscure again. 
do yeay had faith in his people, and so 
pi 89 They have met great tragedy before 
Within? is that within them, as it was 
sho n their late, great President, which will 

Th. them the right. 
the «Filipinos are friends of the people of 

United States. Either way there are 
8 1 irritating incidents. There is, 
Bide e, excessive nationalism on either 
Mental displays of intolerance. But funda- 
Close! lly no two peoples on earth hold more 
Ubert, to identical concepts of human 
In the than do Americans and Filipinos: 
Rotten days ahead this should never be for- 


z was Ramon Magsaysày’s great talent 
Treed, x thís true brotherhood of 
8 between the two peoples and that 
he Wald interpret it into valid actions. But 
kreat 7 not alone in this. There are other 
der a, Pinos who think as straight and 

5 Morally as did this greatest of their 
Ine leaders and they will not let his 
his 1 down nor witness the destruction of 

0 Uspiration. 

OF . side we must realize that this 18 so 
*aYsay had in us no less than in his own 
en. 


betray the faith President Mag- 
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Significance of Hungarian Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


, HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Scores Inaction in Hungary Is- 
sue.“ written by the Most Reverend Rob- 
ert J. Dwyer, bishop of Reno, Nev., and 
published in the Brooklyn Tablet of Jan- 
uary 12, 1957. The article states bril- 
liantly the significance of the Hungarian 
revolution to the American conscience. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Scores INACTION IN HUNGARY IssvuE—ReENO 
PRELATE DECLARES AMERICANS ARE LAZY AND 
INDIFFERENT 


(By Most Rev. Robert J. Dwyer) 


Shakespeare's phrase for it would be the 
“expense of spirit in a waste of shame.” It 
exactly describes the magnificence of Hun- 
gary and the ignominy of the rest of us. 

Here, for anyone who cares about such 
things, is the supreme example of heroism 
in our age, the test case of the meaning of 
Christendom, the most glorious vindication 
of the human spirit we have known. 

The classic instances, Thermopylae, Pick- 
ett at Gettysburg, the defense of the Alcazar, 
fade as the stars before the mounting sun. 
Here is an expense of spirit so lavish as to 
enrich all history. 

But then, by contrast, our wasteland of 
shame, We have cited all the prudential 
reasons why we should work “through chan- 
nels”; we have marshaled all the arguments 
for avoiding a world conflict of incalculable 
risks and dangers; we have even called upon 
the moral theologians to assure us that no 
revolution, however just, should be under- 
taken without reasonable hope of success; 
but the fact remains that while we have been 
talking a nation has been murdered, 


NOTHING BUT TALIC 


Our shame ts that we have been able to do 
nothing but talk. But it goes.deeper than 
that. It lies in the fact that we have allowed 
ourselves to be maneuvered into our present 
embarrassment, and that we did so pretty 
well with our eyes open. 

It might have been foretold by anyone 
with a glimpse of vision that the precise con- 
catenation of circumstances we accepted 
would produce the precise results we now so 
grievously deplore. 

There would have been no need for a 
prophet; a mathematician would have done 
as well, William Lloyd Garrison’s burning 
words, “a covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell,” may have been Abolitionist 
rhetoric, but they could well serve as a plain 
unvarnished statement of what we let our- 


selves in for when we-signed on the dotted , 


line at Yalta. 
BLAME SHARED BY ALL 

There is not much point now in trying to 
foist the total blame for the great sellout 
on certain individuals, living and dead. If 
we were to assess it completely we might 
have to go back much farther than the 
hypothetical rivet in grandfather's neck. 
Blame Karl Marx for Stalin, blame Mr. Sec- 
retary Cecil for Winston Churchill, blame 
Wilson James for F. D. R. 
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Tt is a line of reasoning which obviously 
gets nowhere, for the simple reason that it 
ignores the blunt fact of personal responsi- 
bility. 

If there is blame to be assessed it is to be 
shared by all of ns. We consented to the 
fact. We were too lazy or too indifferent or 
too occupied with making money to bother 
our heads about it, 

We consented to a world half free and half 
slave, and we entered into a compact with 
the slave power which literally bound us to 
the maintenance of that peculiar institution 
over one-quarter of the habitable globe. 

We dressed it up with pious phraseology, 
of course, to placate the ghost of Father 
Abraham, and we even—God forgive us— 
talked about the new types of collective de- 
mocracy. We knew what we were doing. 
Now we are paying the price. 

~ IDEALS BLASPHEMED 


Not that we are suffering physically. Our 
gas supply is not rationed, our cities are in- 
tact, our holiday crowds are not being ma- 
chine-gunned. All these things are happen- 
ing in Hungary, and Hungary is a long way 
off. 

But we are suffering in our conscience. 
It comes home to us that this is actually 
the result of our doing. We have blasphemed 
the ideals that are the most sacred Inherit- 
ance of America, and now they rise us like 
bloodstained furies to haunt us. 

We open our gates to 25,000 (Hungarian 
refugees, and every one of them is a living 
reproach to the criminal stupidity that 
ruined them. 

In a few more days we will celebrate the 
Christmas of 1956. We will sing the old 
carols, recalling the eternal hope of peace 
on earth to men of good will. We will salve 
our conscience with the reflection that if 
there is precious little peace and even less 
of good will; we at least are not wholly to 
blame, and even if we were, there is nothing 
we can do about it. Which is, precisely, to 
miss the entire meaning of Christmas. 

For the whole point of Christ's coming is 
that we are to blame for our sins and that 
we are responsible for the world we live in. 
The nativity was not a sentimental gesture 
for our comfort but the divine answer to 
our absolute need for salvation. Christ came 
not as a gentle visionary but as the supreme 
realist to change the face of the earth. 

Christianity is actually far less theory than 
it is the stern practice which places the bur- 
den of justice and charity exactly where it 
belongs, in the hands of each individual. 
Our Christmas joy would necessarily be in- 
complete were even one human soul denied 
its God-given liberty. With Hungary in 
agony and half of Christendom enslaved this 
is a Christmas more of hope than of Joy. 
May that hope come quickly, as the day star 
from on high. 


Speaking Awards to Mary Winter and 
Estrid Baldwin, of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Saturday night, March 9, I had the honor 
of attending the banquet of the 15th an- 
nual 4-H Radio Public Speaking Contest 
in Minneapolis This banquet honored 
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the 17 district winners and Minnesota 
State champions, who for 2 months have 
been competing with over 800 young 
people in Minnesota from the ages of 14 
to 21 

During these 2 months, almost every 
radio station in Minnesota carried talks 
from this group on “How the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange Program 
Builds Better World Understanding.” 
The first place winner this year was Mary 
Winter, of Redwood Falls, Redwood 
County, Minn. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that the text of her talk 
which won the 1957 radio speaking State 
championship be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The second place State winner this 
year was Miss Estrid Baldwin, of Mc- 
Gregor, Aitken, Minn. I also ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
text of her talk be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

I know of nothing more heartening, 
Mr. President, more encouraging for the 
future and vitality of American democ- 
racy, than the continuation and expan- 
sion of activities like these speaking 
contests. 

There being no objection, the orations 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD,” 
as follows: 
How THE IFYE ProcraM BUILDS BETTER 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
(By Mary Winter, Redwood Falls, Redwood 

County, Minn., 1957 radio speaking contest 

State champion) 

There was Mary, from England, with a 
neatly clipped accent, throwing American 
slang around like a veteran; Carlos, a dark- 
eyed teen-ager from Uruguay, getting his 
feet tangled up in a 4-H square dance, Alle- 
mand left with your left hand, and a right 
and left grand.” Fred, the Australian fel- 
low, whose lonely look vanished in the glow 
of admiration over pretty American girls; 
and Anders, the tall, blond, very reserved 
Swedish farmer, who blushed as 100 Ameri- 
can teen-agers sang “Happy Birthday” to 
him—these were 4 IFYE'’s from many 
lands that I met in 1956—4 I met person- 
ally and with whom I enjoyed many jokes, 
proving that an effective bridge between 
language difficulties is laughter. These four, 
plus the American IFYE’s I've heard and 
whose slides I've viewed, were those who 
taught me that the way to peace is through 
basic understanding of people. The IFYE 
program biazes the trail toward accomplish- 
ing this because, through this program, 
young farm people develop a sympathetic 
grasp of the problems of the farmer of an- 
other land, and a keener appreciation of the 
universality of human traits. The IFYE 
participates in an international exchange of 
ideas and methods, besides sharing the best, 
and worst, in another country's daily life. 

All of these rural young people in this wise 
exchange are helping build world under- 
standing through their part in the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange, or IFYE, as 
it is less formally called. The IFYE dele- 
gate works toward world peace through two 
intersecting avenues—the roads why“ and 
“individual.” The whys determine the ac- 
tions of many countries which are derived 
from the people of those countries as in- 
dividuals. 

The foreign farmer whose American IFYE 
works by his side as he picks grapes, har- 
vests wheat, plants potatoes, herds sheep, 
or milks cows gains a much different idea of 
America from this grassroots ambassador, 
whose interest in farming equals his own, 
than the farmer would ordinarily get from 
his only contact with America—its movies, 
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depicting gangsters, cowboys, and Indians, 
and its tourists, who are more relaxed than 
they would usually be because they are 
taking a well-earned vacation. To the for- 
eign mother whose American IFYE daughter 
helps her do the family washing by hand, 
prepare a simple meal, or weave cloth -for 
the wearing apparel of the entire family, 
America becomes a friendly people, not just 
a vast country whose large enterprise and 
hurried pace does not concern itself with the 
individual. The American youth takes 
many steps toward world peace when he 
learns that the Scottish people don't wear 
kilts every day; that Greece isn't only ancient 
ruins; that Switzerland isn't all high peaks, 
inhabited by yodelers and mountain climb- 
ers; that Iran’s horizon isn't composed en- 
tirely of oil derricks—the list of changing 
concepts is endless, and it is a two-way 
process, duplicated by American and foreign 
IFYE’s alike. 

To understand an individual’s problems 
is to enlarge the compass of one’s world un- 
derstanding, for to understand individuals is 
to understand the composition of nations, 
and their reasons for actions in world rela- 
tions, Perhaps, for example, France's re- 
luctance to permit West Germany’s entry 
into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
stems from the total destruction of his land 
wrought by the German war machine, as 
seen twice through a French farmer’s eyes— 
his answer, multiplied by several million, 
gives an important reason for French hesi- 
tance, and one not to be taken lightly. For 
a brief while, a foreigner’s problems become 
his own, and who can gainsay the fact that 
a more sympathetic understanding comes 
with sharing a problem. As FTE delegates 
at the person-to-person level, American 
youths learn these reasons for world crises 
from the individuals concerned, and acquire 
broader understanding of the world situa- 
tion as a whole. In like manner, the TE 
delegate to America hears from the American 
farmer, whose earnings are near the bottom 
of our national wage scale, his version of 
America's hostility toward the influx of for- 
eign farm products on American markets. 

Probably the most important way the 
IFYE program builds world understanding 
is not only through actual contacts with 
people, which are, of course, still compara- 
tively few in number, but also through the 
reports these IFYE’s from America and from 
abroad bring to the “folks back home,” help- 
ing them gain the same understanding of 
world problems as the IFYE himself has. All 
parts of our globe, as seen through an IFYE’s 
sildes, talks, conversation, and attitudes, be- 
come real, with people’s hopes, dreams, 
joys, and sorrows not so different from the 
listener's own. 

From its beginnings in 1947, when 6 young 
British farmers journeyed to America, to its 
present proportions, when the foreign IFYE's 
I met were only 4 of over 100 delegates from 
50 different nations, the International Farm 


` Youth Exchange has grown to a prominent 


place in the quest for world understanding 
and hence, world peace. One American 
IFYE summed it up in these words, employ- 
ing the four letters, I-F-Y-E in its be- 
ginning: 


“If ye understgnd each other, 
Ye shall have world peace.“ 


How THE IFYE Procram BUILDS BETTER 
WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


(By Estrid Baldwin, McGregor, Aitkin 
County, Minn., 1957 radio speaking contest 
reserve State champion) 


An idea is born. Formed in the minds of 
young men and women all over the United 
States, the idea came out of a desire to 
promote better understanding between the 
peoples of the world in a more realistic 
way than food and clothing. 
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Countries that are desperately in need of 
these things appreciate our help, but there 
the contact grows cold and the feeling is 
lost. We can feed the empty stomach and 
clothe the body, but when understanding 
between people about their culture and social 
customs is left out, the message Is lost. 

Ed Alton, the originator of the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange program, 
worked with former 4-H and rural youth 
members in a program that would aid the 
search for world understanding. They de- 
cided that this search should begin on the 
grassroots level of society, the home. 

In 1947, the program of International Farm 
Youth Exchange was begun, and their idea 
became a reality. The first letters of each 
word were used to spell IFYE, which applies 
to the program itself and the participants. 

Let us follow John Smith, a typical Ameri- 
can tourist visiting Europe. We find him vis- 
iting all the important places, seeing all the 
important things—by a split-second time- 
table of events. Occasionally, he hears vague 
detached reports of conditions in the coun- 
try; but he is so busy rushing from place to 
place, country to country, trying to see every- 
thing, he sees nothing of true importance. 
Back in America he feels adequately. prepared 
to solve the whole foreign situation because 
he has seen the situation. But has he really 
seen it? His knowledge stops at the size of 
the grapes used in his favorite wine and stays 


there. However, he is not the only one who 


may lose the meaning of his trip, To many 
tourists in America, the farm is pictured as 
a completely automatic pushbutton ma- 
chine that takes all the work out of farm- 
ing and puts TV sets and Cadillacs in its 
place. 

IFYE's go to Europe, and come to America, 
for a different reason than these tourists. 
It is the aim of the IFYE program and each 
of its participants to develop an appreciation 
of these problems and the resulting mis- 
understandings. 


It is said that a picture may instantly 
present what a book can set forth only in a 
hundred pages. An IFYE is the picture of a 
nation and its people. In his host country 
an IFYE lives with farm families sharing 
the work, fun, and ideas with his new mom 
and dad and brothers and sisters as he would 
in his own home, He experiences the thrill 
of doing new things, like driving an American 
tractor for the first time, or the ache of 
newly discovered muscles after a day in the 
vineyards on the steep mountain slopes of 
Italy. The hardships, happiness, customs, 
and personality of these families become a 
part of the IFYE because he becomes a part 
of them. r, 

An IFYE from Finland noticed the extreme 
complexity of the American farming system 
on a large dairy farm. He later said, “Farm- 
ers in America work very hard, for they use 
both their brains and their hands.” His 
understanding of the situation carried more 
meaning to him than a walk through the 
barns and a look at the grazing herd, while 
on a 3-week tour of the United States, 

The social differences have an important 
influence on the relationship between na- 
tions. In Europe, for example, a woman out 
of respect for her husband, opens the door 
for him. American culture teaches the 
young male citizens to extend the same 
courtesy to the girl, and both nations dis- 
agree as to which is right. Perhaps there 
is no one answer, and the comparison may 
seem trite, but each exchangee finds it very 
hard to become accustomed to the opposite 
procedure in his host country. He realizes, 
however, that because the custom has be- 
come an integral part of their society, in- 
dividuals have learned to accept it as a truth 
and other ways as wrong. 

Call it diplomacy, call it tact, call it 
brotherhood. It is because someone has gone 
beyond the boundary of placid observation 
and projected himself into an environment to 
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find out how and why a people think and feel 
as they do. 

When an IFYE returns to his homeland, 
Whether it be Ireland, Germany, America, or 
any of the 48 participating countries in the 
exchange, he devotes several months to the 

Sharing of his experiences with others. His 
Stories and observations, reported by movies, 
Slides, or talks, spread the purpose of the 

Program to others. 

One person can observe and learn, but 
When he shares his feelings with others 
the circle of understanding grows. When it 
reaches the corners of the earth, and each 
5 realizes his fellow man has the same 

Opes, dreams, and feelings he has, world 
Peace can be achieved. = 


Disappearance of Aviator Gerald Mur- 
phy—Tribute to Representative Charles 
O0. Porter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
nce again America’s most thorough and 
— daily newspaper, the New York 
le es, has recognized the courageous 
adership of Congressman CHARLES O. 
see TER, of the Fourth Oregon District, in 
in king a solution of the disappearance 
5 the Dominican Republic of the Ameri- 
n aviator, Gerald Murphy. 
co S graye matter is most properly a 
Piet of CHARLES O. Porter, for Gerald 
of ph is from Mr. Porter's home city 
Eugene, Oreg. 
10 New York Times gives full credit 
T the State Department's new interest 
the case to Congressman Porter. I 
fro Unanimous consent that the editorial 
1957 the New York Times of March 19, 
Print entitled “The Murphy Case,” be 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
w There being no objection, the editorial 
es Ordered to be printed in the REC- 
RD, as follows: 
THE MURPHY CASE 
parse heartening news that the State De- 
ut has at last decided to challenge the 
A erde, dictatorship on behalf of an 
nou Can citizen, On Saturday it was an- 
Need that Generalissimo Trujillo has 
Cera asked urgently to reopen the case of 
disapa 8 the American 5 ws 
Trujillo me tesa cathe hen ak n Ciu 
© Case is especially interesting and im- 
arent because it has been linked to the 
de S mysterious disappearance of Jesus 
a Spa dez, the Columbia University teacher, 
ten Basque. Dr. Galindez disappeared 
7 vane heart of New York City more than 
é ago after having written an exposé of 
dost wilco dictatorship in the form of a 
oetoral thesis. 
e evidence bringing together these two 
Mugen cases is circumstantial. Mr. 
Islan, a, Piloted a hired plane from Long 
Peared On the day Sefior Galindez disap- 
CL and it is known the American flew 
udad Trujillo. Other details also point- 
The a Connection with the Galindez case. 
- thor OY given out by the Dominican au- 
ties concerning Mr. Murphy's disap- 
nce and the supposed suicide of his 
Panion, the Dominican aviator Antonio 
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de la Maza, was so fantastic that it would 
have been disgraceful if the Washington ad- 
ministration had accepted it without chal- 
lenge. One has to suppose that we might 
have done so, for our policy toward General- 
issimo Trujillo has been exceptionally 
friendly. 

It certainly looks as if credit for the State 
Department's move must go to Representative 
CHARLES O. PORTER, of Oregon, who spoke up 
boldly and well in the House for his con- 
stituents, the parents of Gerald Murphy. On 
that day no Congressman came to Mr. Pon- 
TER'S support. On the contrary, he was 
abused in unworthy fashion. His justifica- 
tion has now come. 

It is to be hoped that the State Department 
will insist on a satisfactory answer from the 
Dominican Republic and its dictator, 
Generalissimo Trujillo. 


The Foreign Student Exchange Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, within the 
next few weeks a group of students from 
Sweden and Denmark will be arriving in 
my home State of Minnesota. Their 
coming is a part of the foreign student 
exchange program under which they 
will attend the University of Minnesota 
for about 6 months and live and work on 
Minnesota farms for an equal period of 
time. 

The people of Minnesota will benefit 
from the presence of 11 Swedish and 6 
Danish students. They are all 21 to 27 
years of age and were selected from 
among the outstanding young agricul- 
tural students in the two countries. 
While they are here, an equal number 
of students will be studying and working 
in Sweden and Denmark. 

Mr. President, the importance of this 
type of program in the development of 
international understanding and the 
spreading of cultural understanding can 
hardly be measured, but I am sure that 
the families in my State of Minnesota 
who take these young Scandinavians 
into their homes will have their lives 
greatly enriched and, as a result, their 
communities and their State will be en- 
ched. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article which appeared in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune announcing this plan may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Minneapolis Tribune of March 17, 
1957] 
Down ON THE FarM—17 Swedes, Danes To 
LIVE ON FARMS IN STATE 
(By Axel Hansen) 

In a few more weeks Minnesota is going to 
be richer by 11 Swedish and 6 Danish young 
farmers. 

By a year from now we'll be richer by a 
great deal of increased understanding of our 
American ways and traditions on their part. 

Also we'll be richer by the same kind of 
understanding on the part of six Minne- 
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sota farm youth who right now are on their 
way to Sweden. 

As I see it, everybody gains by this type 
of foreign student exchange program. If 
anybody loses, I don't know who it is unless 
it’s the spirit of narrow thinking and pro- 
vincialism. 

Seven of the Sweds already have arrived. 
The others, plus the six Danes, will arrive 
in early April. 

They all are 21 to 27-years in age. They 
were selected from outstanding young farm 
students in the two countries. 

They'll study for about 6 months at the 
University of Minnesota and live and work on 
Minnesota farms for an equal period. The 
American students do the same in Sweden. 

There are a lot of names involved. I want 
to mention those of the visiting students, 
and where they are staying. There may be 
some Minnesotans acquainted with the visi- 
tors’ hometowns who would like to drop them 
a note or to drop by for a chat. 

The Swedish students and the host farmer 
with whom they will stay in Minnesota are: 

Bertil Gunnar Fleming Riise, Stockholm, 
who will visit the farm of Selmer Foss, Ken- 
yon, Minn; Sven-Erik Malte Backgarden, 
Vasterlosa, visiting Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Thompson, Route 4, Waseca, Minn.; Hans 
Inge .Larsson, Langebro, visiting Porter Ol- 
stad, Hanska, Minn, 

Nils Goran Evert Mattisson, Vanga, visiting 
Philip Pahan, Underwood, Minn.; Sven Gun- 
nar Arne Erlandsson, Skoghult, visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. David Zimmerman, Weseca, Minn. 

Bo Ingemar Larsson, Ljungbyhed, visiting 
Einar M. Jensen, Tyler, Minn.; Arne Bertil 
Andersson, Klagstrop, visiting W. C. Drys- 
dale, Wabasha, Minn.; Lars Gustaf Akesson, 
Skelleftea, visiting at our farm at Battle 
Lake, Minn.; Ake Philipsson, Norrkoping, 
visiting, Henning Clemedtson, Moorhead, 
Minn. 

Oarl-Wilhelm Ot tergren, Kopingebro, visit- 
ing Duane Pearson, Ogilvie, Minn.; and Jor- 
gen Rockler Vaderstad, visiting Mr. and Mrs, 
Harry Youngdahl, Russell, Minn. 

The Danes and their host farmers are: 

Svend Poulsen, Olgod, visiting with us at 
Battle Lake; Frits Lundager Sorensen, Ny- 
koping, visiting Harold K. Shaffer, Route 1, 
Pipestone, Minn.; Paul Andersen, Tryggelew, 
visiting Glenn Holmberg, Vesta, Minn. 

Georg Nielsen, Gandrup, visiting David 
Woodward, Hawley, Minn.; Jens Herluf 
Druebjerg Jensen, Klippinge, visiting Sam- 
uel Bigalk, Harmony, Minn., and Arne Gud- 
mund Bjerre, Esberg, visiting W. H. Neu- 
mann, Watertown, Minn. 


Proposed Experimental Farm in Southwest 
Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
\or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
read in the March 12, 1957, edition of 
the Joplin, Mo., Globe an excellent edi- 
torial entitled “For an Experimental 
Farm.” Although the editorial deals 
specifically with a proposal for the cre- 
ation of an experimental farm in south- 
west Missouri, it contains also a number 
of well-expressed ideas which are of uni- 
versal applicabililty. I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
Senate, and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For AN EXPERIMENTAL FARM — 

Widespread interest is displayed In pro- 
posed creation of an experimental farm in 
southwest Missouri, and for good reason. 

Such a project would be an advancement in 
the development of agriculture in the 22- 
county area and a contribution to the vitality 
of the area's economy. 

Understandably a few people might ques- 
tion the validity and timeliness of the re- 
search center because one of the products of 
research, but only one, is furnishing know- 
how for the purpose of increasing produc- 
tivity. Therefore, certain objections are 
natural in view of the fact that we are now 
living In an era of surplus, and surplus in 
farm economics Inject a depressing influence. 

However, immediate troubles and contrary 
situations of the moment must not be al- 
lowed to jeopardize the future, Population 
is growing at a much faster rate than was 
predicted by the experts 10 to 15 years ago. 
Productive capabilities of farmers in the fu- 
ture must accelerate to meet the approach- 
ing enlarged demand. Research has many 
functions to perform from the standpoint of 
commodity output and plays its biggest part 
in the preparatory steges. 

The country today enjoys unparalleled 
abundance because yesterday there were in- 
dustrious men and women who studied and 
learned, then taught. It should not be for- 
gotten that the practice of research more 
often than not is judged in terms of years, 
even decades, in the attainment of measur- 
able success or final fruition from studies. 

Without an experimental farm in south- 
west Missouri, the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Missouri in past years has 
contributed to many facets of agriculture in 
this part of the State, notably in diversified 
farming, animal husbandry, and dairying. 

With an experimental station there is no 
doubt that it could make a much greater 
contribution through new knowledge to be 
gained and imparted to the farmers. 

~ 


Carrol M. Shanks, President of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, it is appro- 
priate, I think, for me to bring to the at- 
tention of this body the contributions to 
our Nation's life being made by an Amer- 
ican business firm with a Minnesota-born 
man at its helm. Minnesotans are 
aware, of course, of that firm's contribu- 
tion ta our State's commerce, its partici- 
pation in the construction of the great 
Southdale Center, its beautiful regional 
home office in Minneapolis, but I wish at 
this time to point up especially the clear, 
basic humanitarian philosophy he and 
his company have established for not 
only a gigantic industry but for big busi- 
ness generally in our country today. 

I ask unanimous consent that a con- 
densation from the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune of March 17, 1957, of a recent 
story in Time magazine surrounding Car- 
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rol M. Shanks, president of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tus Is CARROL SHANKS—Man WHO DEALS 
WITH BILLIONS 


(Eprror’s Note,—The subject of this week's 
cover story in Time magazine is Carrol M. 
Shanks, president of the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, who lived dur- 
ing much of his boyhood in Fairmont, Minn., 
where his father was postmaster. The fol- 
lowing is a condensation of the Time story 
on Shanks and Prudential.) 

How long will you live? 

Today everybody expects to live longer. 
But the man who can give the best longevity 
estimate, at least for 1 out of every 5 eri- 
cans, is Carrol Meteer Shanks, president of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, which has 33,200,000 carefully analyzed 
policyholders. 

By charting a man's age, background, di- 
seases, job, habits, even his morals, the Pru- 
dential can chart the odds on the death age 
down to the last decimal. 

Prudential’s tables show that a male 
policyholder 21 will probably live to be 73, 
one 30 will live to 74, one 45 can expect 
to live to 75. 

It also knows that its women policyholders 
live 3 years longer than the men it insures. 

Prudential, of course, also knows what odds 
to expect on its president, who turns out 
to be the perfect risk. 

At 68, with a trim 175 pounds spread over 
his 5-foot 10-inch frame, Shanks is lean and 
rosily healthy. 

He likes to get 8 hours’ rest most nights— 
10 p. m. to 6 a. m. He does an hour's 
calisthenics before eating a sensibly big 
breakfast, 

His other meals are light; he tries to keep 
lunch within 300 calories and dinner within 
700, He does not smoke, rarely drinks, and 
has few financial worries. 

His salary is $250,000 a year—more than 
any other life insurance executive. He is a 
family man, a Methodist, and thriftily drives 
a well-weathered 1948 Cadillac. 

When he dies, he will have the satisfaction 
of leaving his family secure. At a cost of 
$27,000 in premiums annually, something 
that keeps him “insurance poor,” Shanks will 
leave his heirs policies totaling $450,000. 

By dint of his ideas and exertions, Shanks 
has not only become one of the most re- 
spected spokesmen for United States life in- 
surance, but also has made the Prudential, 
whose head offices are in Newark, N. J., the 
fastest-growing company in a rapidly ex- 
panding industry. 

Last week, with 1956 figures all in, Presi- 
dent Shanks announced Prudential had 
passed its biggest rival, Metropolitan Life, 
as the world’s No. 1 seller of life insurance. 

In 1956 Prudential sold $8.2 billion worth 
of new insurance, now has a total of 858 


billion worth of insurance in force. With 


assets of $13.3 billion, it ranks as the world’s 
third largest company of any kind. 

In 10 years as boss of Prudential, Shanks 
has taken some giant steps along the road 
to Insurance for all, has boosted the com- 
pany's sales 165 percent, its assets 95 percent. 

He is a great believer in group insurance 
by which entire companies can insure their 
work force for far less per capita than the 
cost of insurance for an individual, and will 
insure groups as small as four. 

Last year Shanks launched his biggest 
innovation: Family insurance for as little as 
$10.90 a month. It covers the lives of an 
entire family—father, mother, children 
under the same policy. 

In the first 4 months after the plan started, 
190,000 families signed up for $1.5 billion 
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worth of the new insurance and made it by 
far Prudential's best-selling policy. 

Last year some $10 billion of life insurance 
funds was Invested in the United States 
economy, $1.6 billion of it by Prudential. 

Almost anyone, big businessman or little, 
farmer or factory hand, can qualify for 4 
Prudential loan or mortgage. At the top of 
Prudential’s list of borrowers is a Who's Who 
of United States industry: International 
Business Machines, General Motors, Chrysler 
Corp., Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Inter- 
national Harvester, Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 

Prudential is the world's biggest private 
holder of home mortgages (500,000), one of 
the biggest financers of huge skyscrapers 
(Manhattan's Empire State Building, Chi- 
cago's Merchandise Mart, Cincinnati's. Ter- 
race Hilton Hotel), a strong backer of the 
new shopping-center boom. 

It supplied $8 million for Minneapolis’ new 
Southdale center and $100 million for Los 
Angeles’ Lakewood shopping center and for 
more than 7,500 houses in a new development 
surrounding the center. 

Nor does Prudential stop there. The apple 
of Shanks’ eye is a new commercial and in- 
dustrial loan department, set up to make 
funds available to small-business men who 
ordinarily cannot get long-term loans 
through normal bank channels. 

“What we're looking for,“ says one Pru- 
dential executive, “is the nice little company 
making a nice little product in Bucyrus, 
Ohio.” 

To do a better job selling insurance—and 
spreading loans evenly throughout the econ- 
omy—Shanks kicked off the biggest decen- 
tralization program in the history of United 
States insurance. 

Since 1946 Prudential has opened 6 re- 
gional Offices spread across the United States 
and Canada, Shanks laid out more than $10 
million for a towering Los Angeles home of- 
fice, another $10 million for a 21-story Hous- 
ton home office to back Prudential’s faith in 
Texas’ booming economy, still another 840 
million for a 41-story Chicago home office 
that was the first new skycraper to rise over 
the lake front in 20 years. 

Millions more went into Minneapolis, Jack- 
sonville, Fia., and Toronto, Canada, for mod- 
ern regional home offices with air condition- 
ing, restaurants (free lunches for employees): 
and auditoriums. ` 

As Prudential's seventh president in 81 
years, Carrol Shanks sits behind a huge ma- 
hogany desk in a suite of offices in Newark. 
built in the days when insurance men spent 
heavily for purposes of prestige. 

Hand-carved Honduras mahogany frames 
the president's doors and windows; the walls 
are covered with silver-filigreed blue paper, 
the ceiling fringed with gold leaf; deep-pil 
rugs smother the floor. Shanks sometimes 
works in his shirtsleeves, dials his own phone. 

Shanks hates memos, delegates responsibil- 
ity, passes out assignments with the infor- 
mality of a man offering a stick of gum. 

When tapping the man to head the Pruden- 
tial’s $5 billion midwestern operation, all he 
asked was: “How would you like to go to 
Chicago?” 

Yet Shanks can be a flinty chip off the old 
rock with anyone who attempts to balk his 
overall policies, 

“I hate to be frustrated,” he says. Last 
year, when a bitter disagreement came uP 
over his idea of pushing small loans, Shanks 
stood it as long as he could, then shook up 
his bond department from top to bottom. 
Two executives were fired, six others quit. 

At least 25 percent of the time, Shanks 
is out on the road and the trips are man- 
Killers. Says the boss of the Toronto re- 
gional head office: 

“We brought him here one Sunday after- 
noon to do some work; he went to Winnipeg: 
where he gave 2 or 3 speeches, met every sin- 
gle Prudential employee, met the mayor, the 
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dap. der, went on TV and radio twice in 1 


i “The same thing happened in Edmondton, 
Z Vancouver. The rest of us were all 
booped out.’ But he just thrives. If he's 
at a dinner party one night, he's perfectly 
ng to have the press in for breakfast 
every morning.” 
Shanks, a resolute homebody, is almost 
he own in suburban Montolair, N. J., where 
lives with his wife Martha, ‘Their 3 chil- 
N—Wallace 81. Margaret 28, Meteer 25— 
Married and living away from home. 
t main relaxation is the plano. He prac- 
iy 1% hours each day, takes a weekly les- 
n from the same teacher he has had for 
ly 20 years, and once every year sits down 
& duet with her at a local recital. 
Since he became president, he has read 
umerable books on how to be a successful 
fXecutive, and has yet to find one, he says, 
at Indicates that I have a chance.” 
My father was the postmaster at Fairmont, 
Se eter firm-handed Methodist who looked 
st, duor as the root of all eyil. From the 
+ yOung Carrol was smart in school. 
v lowing an elder brother, he went to the 
niversity of Washington, made straight A's, 
bl. Beta Kappa, the presidency of Beta Theta 
courted his future wife, and clerked after- 
W. and Saturdays in a downtown Seattle, 
ash., shoestore. 
bla led in 1921, he headed east to Colum- 
for Law School, where he made a reputation 
himself both as a bright young lawyer 
a boxer with a Sunday punch. 
torn when a cocky student dared Shanks 
k t him on the chin, Carrol obliged—and 
Rocked him cold. 
wenanks took a job teaching Iaw at Yale, 
- four legal books with a Columbia class- 
Jute, and litelong friend, Supreme Court 
8 William O. Douglas. 
ut teaching was not for him, “I wanted 
telesthing to happen, wanted to hear the 
©phone ring.“ 
Clar ving on in 1931, he took a job with Root, 
Ma Buckner & Ballantine, one of the big 
Pointe law firms, and again was disap- 


Law is bookish," says Shanks. “I like the 
mee the battle, the campaigns.” 
wanted un 1932 he found just what he 
run Over in Newark. the Prudential In- 
iny ce Company of America, with millions 
tor ted in railroad bonds, asked Root, Clark 
Sharomeone. to help with their portfolio. 
Hoe Was the man, Overnight he started 
any punctuated by enough battles to satisly 
Warrior, 
— rose swiftly, first as an adviser to 
ties itlal's brass on their railroad securi- 
Pan; later as general solicitor for the com- 
By finally in 1939 as a vice president. 
Drea he was Prudential's executive vice 
Dolle second only to President Franklin 


fone pn D'Olier away much of the time work- 
Shanks the Government on the war effort, 
ing gradually became the company’s act- 
; Mpleagent. 
cali pically, one of his first moves was to 
“AN is vice presidents together and ask: 
yes. now what is our biggest problem?” 
Jerse ryone had the same complaint: New 
tay ae They were levied on Pruden- 
surpi an annual rate of $5.50 for every $100 
Tork ( in its treasury, for more than New 
Were) (Where some of its biggest competitors 
is and other States charged their com- 
tible = It put Prudential in the worst pos- 
Quin o Petitive position. 
the line’, and infiexibly, Shanks laid it on 
down © to State officials; elther taxes come 
Seat or Prudential, one of the State's big- 
Th yers, would move out. 
More fight that followed was so rough that 
hag to n one vice president got sick and 
Jerse retire, Finally Shanks won: New 
e reduced the taxes. Says Shanks: “I'd 
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hate to think what would have happened if 
Td failed.” < 

Two years later, at 47, Shanks was Pru- 
dential’s boss. Franklin D’Olier opened a 
board meeting by announcing he wanted 
to move up to chairman. “And here,” said 
he, pointing to Shanks, is your new presi- 
dent.” 

Shanks is convinced that Insurance men 
must change their thinking if they hope to 
serve the expanding United States popula- 
tion successfully. 

They must find new and exciting ap- 
proaches to spur mass insurance sales, and 
ways of cutting the costs of insurance. 

The price of failure, says Shanks, is the 
specter of Government encroachment on the 
industry. 

Says Shanks, with a rock-ribbed finality 
worthy of Gibraltar itself: The stakes are 
high, and the greatest stake of all is the 
preservation of our free capitalistic system. 

“Capitalism makes it possible for us 

alone among all the countries of the world— 
to feed ourselves, finance ourselves, trans- 
port ourselves, and produce what is neces- 
sary. 
„But we must face the fact that capital- 
ism cannot be static. Our capitalism must 
continue to evolve and develop if it is to 
meet the ever-changing needs of our expand- 
ing society.“ 


School Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
` HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among our smaller Minnesota news- 
papers, the Park Region Echo, of Alex- 
andria, Minn., as achieved a special rep- 
utation for independent and construc- 
tive editorial writing. In the March 14 
issue of the Echo an editorial appears 
entitled “United States Chamber Roast- 
ed on School Aid.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED States CHAMBER ROASTED ON 
School Aw , 

The editorial department of the Echo is 
in receipt of a communication from John R. 
Miles, manager of the education department 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Among the statements he makes are the fol- 
lowing: “While I am sure that you did not 
intend to do so, your editorial only deepens 
the misunderstanding both about the prob- 
lems of school finances and the attitude of 
businessmen generally toward education. 
Let me assure you that business leaders know 
even better than you do the critical role 
which education is playing in the develop- 
ment of this country and the importance of 
full manpower development to both our ex- 
pansion and our national security.” 

The writer of the Echo editorial has been 
a teacher for several years and he has taken 
an active part in attempting to bring about 


the kind of schools and education which is 


needed in our country. Not only need we 
depend upon our own knowledge of the 
needs of education but we know what the 
National Conference on Education in Wash- 
ington a year ago brought out on the needs 
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of the proper education and what were the 
remedies. Also we have read a great deal of 
what the National Education Association 
officials have stated about the needs for edu- 
cation on the national scene. 

And these statements are opposite in every 
respect from the statements issued by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in re- 
gard to the situation. especially on school 
finances. We did not say the members of the 
United States chamber did not know about 
the needs. We are sure they know it all too 
well. But the thing is that they are opposed 
to national ald toward the building of school- 
rooms, and in that respect the United States 
chamber has actually misconstrued the facts. 
There is need for more schools, not as the 
chamber circular asserted and that there is 
less need now and the situation is not serious 
in any sense. A circular from the Washing- 
ton offices of the United States chamber 
contains the following statement “Is there 
a school emergency? National figures don't 
indicate it. If there is it hasn't been iden- 
tified.” Such a statement defies the facts as 
pronounced by most of the Nation's edu- 
cators. 

Mr. Folsom, President Eisenhower's Secre- 
tary of Welfare, told Congress Tuesday, “the 
very serious classroom shortage will not be 
erased by statistical legerdemain of pretend- 
ing that it does not exist.“ Mr. Folsom, 
hitting back at opponents of Federal aid for 
schools, said in a statement to the General 
Education Subcommittee of the House that 
the group committee has recently been given 
statements that have been “seriously mis- 
leading, and some have been clearly inac- 
curate.” What Mr. Folsom had in mind was 
the statements sent out by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, as we have quoted. 

The Welfare Secretary continued: Those 
who deny the existence of a serious shortage 
offer no new or additional information of 
their own. They have accepted bits and 
pieces of data from the Office of Education, 
and various other sources. They have used 
these data out of context, or only in part, 
to try to prove their theory.” 

We believe we are fully substantiated by 
Mr. Folsom's statement. The letter of Mr. 
Miles verifies Folsom's statement about dis- 
tortion, and we want to add innuendoes. 
The thing is that the wealthy—which will 
include most of the members of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce—are not will- 
ing to take their moral obligations regarding 
the education of our youth nor for our na- 
tional security. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp’an article 
entitled The Eisenhower Doctrine—How 
It Was Born and What It Can Do,” from 
Time magazine of March 18, 1957. 

There being no. objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe E1sennower Docrraine—How It Was 
Born anp WHAT Ir Can Do 

(Eprrors’ Norz.—In the long weeks of po- 
litical debate, the Eisenhower doctrine was 
wrenched into so many debatable pieces that 
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the United States all but lost sight of the 
remarkable meaning of the whole. From 
Washington Time's Diplomatic Correspon- 
dent John Beal this week explained this 
meaning in the first story of how the doc- 
trine evolved from scratchpad to policy.) 

In Key West, Fla., last December, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles was convalescing 
from his operation for intestinal cancer. It 
was some convalescence. Each day at 10 
a. m. he was on the phone to the President 
and the State Department, keeping abreast 
of the Suez crisis and the United States ef- 
forts to keep the Russian volunteers out of 
the Middle East. At 11 o'clock he would 
knock off to lie on the beach or go fishing; 
after lunch he would take a nap or go fish- 
ing some more. Each evening before dinner 
Dulles would invite his one Key West assist- 
ant, John Hanes, Jr., 32, and his wife Lucy, 
and perhaps his doctor, to his quarters for 
cocktails (a rye on the rocks for the Secre- 
tary), and there the Middle East would dom- 
inate the conversation, One day Dulles got 
out his yellow scratchpad and pencil and 
wrote out a draft ot what he called A United 
States Declaration on the Middle East.” But 
his thoughts had not jelled, and he tore up 
the declaration without having it typed. 


THE ADVANCING CONCEPTS 


After 4 postoperative weeks Dulles re- 
turned from Key West, flew a few days later 
to the December 11 meeting of the NATO 
Council in Paris. There, separately, the 
British and French Foreign Minister told 
him that the United States principal job 
was to make its presence felt in the Middle 
East, Dulles assured them both that a way 
would be found to do it. The objective: 
developing a long-range United States ini- 
tiative to fill the post-Suez power deficit 
and to work toward an enduring stability. 

Back in Washington, he reviewed several 
alternative plans prepared by the State De- 
partment’s policy-planning staff. Three of 
these alternatives were: (1) United States 
adherence to the Baghdad Pact, which links 
the northern tier nations of Pakistan, Iraq, 
Iran, and Turkey, to Britain; (2) United 
States proposal of a Middle East Charter that 
would invite the area nations to subscribe 
to a statement of social and economic bet- 
terment for their peoples, with no refer- 
ence to military considerations; (3) bilateral 
treaties between the United States and in- 
dividual Arab States. Out of these policy 
papers Dulles borrowed some ideas, junked 
a great many more, then evolved with the 
President what the United States press— 
not Eisenhower, not Dulles—at once began to 
call the Eisenhower doctrine. — 

One complicating factor for the State De- 
partment was Eisenhower's post-Korea pol- 
icy, expressed during the 1955 Formosa crisis, 
of getting prior cengressional approval for 
the use of United States forces. Once again 
Ike was adamant: it was essential to get 
Congressional approval in advance for the 
use, if necessary, of the United States de- 
terrent power in the Middle East. So after 
Ike and Dulles won a National Security 
Council O. K. for the doctrine, Ike went 
before a joint session of Congress to (1) 
request standing authority to use United 
States Armed Forces to help protect any 
Middie Eastern nation requesting help 
against aggression from any nation con- 
trolled by international communism, and (2) 
spend $200 million in the area in stability- 
making foreign economic aid. 


THE PROJECTION OF POWER 


The Eisenhower doctrine was old and also 
new. It was old in the sense that it hewed 
(as the Truman doctrine for Greece did) to 
the sustained United States objective of seek- 
ing an areawide, indigenous capability of 
self-defense and an insulation of the area’s 
disputes against embroiling the rest of the 
world. It was new in that it projected the 
factor of United States power into a defense 
of the area. It was also new in its attempt 
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to provide economic flexibility in achieving 
another sustained United States objective for 
the area—the raising of its economic level. 

The features which recommended this 

policy to the administration were: 
It is bilateral (a point advocated strongly 
by Deputy Under Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy); it extends the United States offer 
of protection to individual Mideast nations, 
but only at their request; it does not require 
organization of the whole region to be 
effective. 

Although it is designed principally to pre- 
serve the vast stretches of Arab territory from 
communism, it also applies to the Arabs’ 
sworn enemy, tiny Israel, without taking 
sides. 

It is informal; neither the requesting na- 
tion nor the United States has to sign a new 
pact, and sensitive nationalists are not re- 
quired to line up on the United States side, 

It is exclusively American and noncolonial. 
The United States is no longer coupled rigidly 
or identified in the Middle East with Britain 
and France—and yet the doctrine in no way 
excludes them, but, in fact, helps to preserve 
a western influence behind which the British 
and French may rebuild. 


The Task Before Delegate Burns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn an article 
entitled “The Task Before Delegate 
Burns,” having to do with conditions in 
Hawaii. The article is written by Hon. 
Oren E. Long, former Governor of Ha- 
Wali. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: =- 

[From the Honolulu Advertiser of January 6, 
19571 
Tue Task BEFORE DELEGATE BURNS 
(By Oren E. Long) 

Dolegate Jack Burns has his work cut out 
for him. Only the most courageous would 
wish to assume his task. In relation to the 
more routine legislation everything will tend 
to fall into place. Appropriation items for 
Federal projects in Hawaii and grants-in-aid 
are generally handled by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The same is true, in the main, for 
appropriations for the Territory—roads, 
health, public schools, the university, and 
all the public services that are financed 
through Federal funds. Special financial 
items will be initiated by the Delegate and 
carried through by his personal efforts, 

There are legislative projects that rest 
equarely on the shoulders of the Delegate. 
Statehood is such an issue. True, the pro- 
gram to make Hawall a State has a long his- 
tory. The effort has been cumulative. De- 
termined workers in the community and in 
Congress are still enthusiastic. There is a 
rather general feeling, however, that pros- 
pects of success are more remote now than 
they have been in a decade. This poses a 
problem that will test the ingenuity of the 
Delegate. 

The leaders who now are against statehood 
always have been opposed to it. Two of the 
28 Senators who voted against the bill in 
1953 have been replaced by supporters. Of 
the 57 who yoted for it, not a single one has 
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publicly announced that he has changed bis 
position. The probabilities are that the sup” 
port is about what it was 4 years ago. 

There are grounds for believing that sup” 
port from the Democrats will be str 
than it has been in the past, particularly in 
the Senate. If this proves to be true, it Wil! 
be due in part to the strong Democrat 
trends in both Territories in the 1954 and 
1956 elections. The attitude of Republi 
will doubtless be influenced by the type ol 
support which President Eisenhower gives 
statehood in his message to Congress 
January 10. 

The issue of communism will continue to 
be stressed by the opponents of stateh 
For a period of time they questioned 
loyalty of a large segment of the population - 
World War II made that position untenable. 


Whether the admitted presence in Ha 
of a limited number of Communists, under * 
California leadership, will be a deter 
factor in the statehood issue remains to 
seen, Although leading witnesses in the re. 
cent Senate hearings in Hawaii challe 
the loyalty of top officials of the ILWU, they 
were agreed that the people of this Territory, 
including the rank and file membership 
the ILWU, are good loyal citizens of 
United States. 

For example, when one of the Senators 
questioned Senator Ben Dillingham on tub 
point, the reply was: “Senator, I have kno 
many of these members personally, and I 
say that they are just as good Americans 
Iam.” Similar statements were made 
others. There was a strong criticism of the 
judgment of the members in following the 
leadership in noneconomic actions such 
the demonstrations staged when the 7 
land committee began its sessions. TP? 
most significant thing about these demon 
strations was the extent to which they 
condemned by union members—even to 
extent of nonparticipation by entire 1000 
units. 

It is this situation with which Delegat? 
Burns will have to come to grips. Fortunate- 
ly, he has only to refer to the Concressionst 
Recorp to prove how aware he has been 
the problem and that he has been wor 
to meet it. The report of the House Un 
American Activities Committee, July 6, 1951, 
records the testimony of Jack Kawano bef 
that committee in Washington. When 
question came up as to why he had left the 
Communist Party and had decided to ap 
as a witness for the Government, he stated 
frankly it was due in part to the infiuen® 
of Jack Buans, the present Delegate. 

Also, during the trial of the 7 in Hon?” 
lulu in 1953, Mr. Kawano, who was the 
cipal witness for the Government, in reply 
to a question as to whether local people > 75 
influenced him to change his outlook, b 
said that they had and that one of tho” 
in fact, the most vigorous in expressing opin 
ions and impressing me along that line. 
Mr. Burns—Mr. Jack Burns—who was th 
one of the leaders of the Democratic M 
of Hawaii.” 

This testimony and four other document? 
bearing on the future Delegate's persons! 


efforts to change the thinking of people W 


Ha wall were inserted in the Concressron’® 
Recorp by Senator RUSSELL Lone of Lo 
ana—March 15, 1954, volume 100, No. 48, pas® 
3022. These records are known to the Me 
bers of Congress with whom the Deleg? 
will work on the issue of statehood. Tbe 
also indicate that there is more than one 
way of combating the evils of communism- 

Within the next few weeks, we will pro?” 
ably know whether Hawaii and Alaska are 
to attain statehood or continue as step” 
daughters in the sisterhood of States. 
issue is clearly drawn. All those who peliev? 
in the people of Hawaii will wish to jolt 
Delegate Burns in pressing our claim f 
statehood now. 


1957 


Services of Chester J. Olsen, Regional 
Forester for the Intermountain Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, re- 
gently Chester J. Olsen, regional forester 
or the intermountain area, was given 
an award as Utah's outstanding Federal 
employee of 1956. This award is the first 
e presented by the Federal Business 
lation of Utah. 
37 r. Olsen next month will retire, after 
Be years of activity with the Forest 
Chetice. For the valuable services that 
Stat. has rendered not only to his native 
è te of Utah but to the Nation gen- 
rally, this award is most heartily de- 
er dd As one of the editorial writers 
. noted. Chet Olsen's genius has 
been confined to the Forest Service. 
Civic and community accomplish- 
ents are legend.” 
tion that we all may have the inspira- 
ik of reading of Chet Olsen’s career 
25 Dublic service, I ask unanimous con- 
that there be printed in the Ap- 
of the Recorp a news report and 
° editorials from some of Utah's lead- 
appre spapers. They tell much of the 
by the vation in which Chet Olsen is held 
e people of Utah. 
and re being no objection, the article 
in editorials were ordered to be printed 
lers e Recor, as follows: 
m the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Exam- 
mer of March 13, 1957 
Rerming Forester Is Tor FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE” 
eat Lake Crry—Ani Ogden Forest Service 
“pubis trator has been chosen as Utah's 
nding Federal employee of 1956.” 
Chesta wart was presented yesterday to 
int J. Olsen, regional forester for the 
adhe, luncheon 8 ot cae Pa Pree Sun 
è 5 
: Desa Association of Utah. 
1 Olsen, who will retire April 1, after 
Oteq aa with the Forest Service, was hon- 
munity 5 Outstanding contributions to com- 
e 88 5 presented b 
bresgneslasten which said it plans nimias 
tations annually in the future. 
a wie Olsen is a native of Utah. He is 
lege SAAT of Utah State Agricultural Col- 
boldt ka Joined tħe Forest Service in Hum- 
He ational Forest in Nevada in 1919. 
and w. Served on the Fishlake, Toiyabe. 
r ee Forests and became regional 
in 1950. His region includes south- 


Idaho, Utah Nevada, Wyo and east- 
ern California. , Wyoming, 


m 


tw 


(From the Deseret (Utah) News of March 
11, 1957} 


B CHET OLSEN RETIRES 


vors through its history, the United States 
the Service has been built into perhaps 
Prima respected of Government agencies 
to be Yy by westerners. Something seems 
reared = the fiber and experience of men 
tection > these western valleys that the pro- 
5011 ot the Nation's forests, water, and 
80 lt ource demands. 

Tetires has been with C. J. Olsen, When he 
Compr. the end of this month, he will have 

Pleted 37 years of distinguished service 
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in conservation, Never in that time has he 
served outside the Intermountain region, 
the area of his birth. He has come up 
through virtually every rank, in Utah, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, and since 1950 has been in 
charge of all Forest Service activities in the 
19 national forests of 4 States. 

It is no small tribute to the man to say 
that to a large extent, he has been respon- 
sible for changing what used to be an atti- 
tude of suspicion and dislike between stock- 
men and Forest officers to one of trust and 
cooperation. 

Chet“ has, moreover, been a remarkable 
and excellent influence in civic and church 
affairs wherever he has been stationed. The 
chamber of commerce, Kiwanis, scouting, 
and a dozen other organization have been 
better because of his association with them. 
It is fitting that during the past 2 years, at 
the close of his career, he should have re- 
ceived such coveted awards as a merit cita- 
tion from the National Civil Service League, 
a distinguished service award from Utah 
State Agricultural College, and a superior 
service award from the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

As we pay tribute to “Chet” and wish him 
well in the new activities his retirement will 
bring, it is also a pleasure to welcome an- 
other westerner as chief of the Intermoun- 
tain Region. Floyd Iverson is a Californian 
by birth and has spent his Forest Service 
career in the mountains and forests of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Montana and 
Idaho. He has been stationed at Inter- 
mountain Region headquarters at Ogden for 
the past 2 years, as head of range and wild- 
life management. 

Mr. Iverson already knows, we hope, that 
he will pave a grand group of men under his 


direction in the forests and ranger districts ` 


of this region. We wish him and his asso- 
clates as much success and happiness as the 
region has enjoyed under Chet“ Olsen. 


, 


{From the Salt Lake Tribune of March 11, 
1957] 


ABLE, PERSUASIVE CONSERVATIONIST RETIRES 


Tremendous changes in the use of the re- 
maining wild lands of the country and the 
public attitude toward their administration 
have taken place in recent years, particularly 
in the intermountain region. 

Last year, for instance, the recreational 
visits to the 19 national forests for the in- 
termountain region totaled more than 6.5 
million, and in addition that many more per- 
sons drove through or went sightseeing in the 
forests. These figures contrast with a few 
thousand visitors of a quarter of a century 
ago. 

Increased demands for all kinds of use, plus 
some dramatic lessons presented by nature 
in the form of disastrous floods and other 
forms of erosion, have served to win solid 
public support for the sustained-yield and 
multiple-use principles of the United States 
Forest Service. : 

Old attitudes of special privilege persist, of 
course, but many communities and farming 
areas have learned the hard way the heavy 
price we must pay for abusing the ground 
cover or failing to adjust our activities to 
nature's hard laws. 

There is another potent element in the 
gradual persuasion of the public that the 
plant cover and topsoil must be kept healthy 
if man is to prosper, This has been a patient, 
persistent program of public education. At 
the forefront of this program of demonstra- 
tion and persuasion is C. J, “Chet” Olsen, 
regional forester for the last 6 years and a 
forest officer in the region for 37 years. 

The announcement of Mr. Olsen's plans 
for retirement April 1 will be received with 
mixed feelings in all walks of life through- 
out the intermountain West, where this 
amiable crusader is as well known, respect- 
ed, and loved as any figure in public life. 


— 
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Tempering the feeling of loss and regret is 
the knowledge that Mr. Olsen will now have 
time to enjoy more fully the outdoors he 
loves so well and that a topflight man, 
Floyd Iverson, now assistant regional forest- 
er in charge of range and wildlife, will 
succeed him. 

Mr. Olsen's record as an administrator in 
& sensitive and demanding governmental 
service is matched by his ability to mix with 
people and conyert them to the cause of con- 
servation. He has devoted his adult years 
with unusual zeal and ability to promoting 
conservation of natural resources, mean- 
while working for long-term rural lite bet- 
terment. 

Reared on a small ranch at Mayfield, Utah, 
he later herded sheep on the Manti National 
Forest near the Great Basin Experiment 
Station. There he became acquainted with 
forest scientists engaged in water research 
and learhed first-handedly and dramatically 
the results of unwise grazing, indiscriminate 
timber cutting, fires, and other forms of mis- 
management. He entered the Forest Service 
as a young man, became a ranger in 1919 and 
steadily climbed through the years to his 
present position. 

Friendly, warm, and articulate, his natural 
liking for people wins friendship and con- 
fidence and his vast understanding and qual- 
ities of leadership have gone far, to make 
the conservation movement in the inter- 
mountain West the great force that it is. 
True, much remains to be done, but a solid 
foundation has been laid for future pro- 
grams. 

“Chet” Olsen's genius has not been con- 
fined to the Forest Service. His civic and 
community accomplishments are legend, 
Among his many honors have been distin- 
guished service awards from the Department 
of Agriculture in 1955 and from the National 
Civil Service League and the Utah State 
Agricultural College, last year. He has 
served on many scores of important local 
and national committees and action groups. 

The many improvements in region 4 since 
1950, too numerous to list, reflect in part 
Mr. Olsen's ability, leadership, indomitabil- 
ity and tireless work. He is giving up his 
arduous day-to-day duties, but we have no 
doubt that his persuasive volce and type- 
writer will continue the splendid crusade. 


Proceedings in Tribute to the Western 
Maryland Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last night 
I had the extremely great pleasure of 
attending an event which can best be de- 
scribed by a phrase borrowed from the 
rich terminology which is associated with 
Maryland’s noble racing traditions. 
Without a doubt, the affair was a three- 
winner parlay. 

In the first place, the event itself was 
the 74th annual banquet of the Old Town 
Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, in Baltimore, and that alone is 
enough of a comment for those who have 
ever had the privilege of attending these 
yearly events to inditate that it was truly 
a memorable occasion. 

Then, to add to the festivities, the 
night had been set aside as a special 
tribute to the Western Maryland Rail- 
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road. This railroad has long offered 
faithful service to millions of Maryland- 
ers, but because of the business before 
us, I will not attempt at this time to 
eulogize it as extensively as I would like. 

The third winner of the night took the 
form of an address by Gov. Theodore R. 
McKeldin, of Maryland. Governor Me- 
Keldin’s oratorical ability and well- 
chosen comments consistently make the 
affairs he attends extra enjoyable, but 
last night he was, if possible, even better 
than usual. 

Therefore, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that his address be included in the 
Appendix of today’s Recorp immediately 
after the names of those who made last 

_night’s banquet so outstanding. 

There being no objection, the names 
and the address by Governor McKeldin 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Program: Bernard L. Glazer, president; 
Robert V. Dallmus, chairman, banquet com- 
mittee; Claude B. Hellmann, toastmaster, 
Secretary of State of Maryland; Hon, Theo- 
dore R. McKeldin, Governor of Maryland. 

Officers: Mr. Glazer, president; Gerald 
Jaffein, vice president; Russell Loock, vice 
president; Alfred Sundheim, vice president; 
John C. Sponsel, vice president; Robert V. 
Dallmus, secretary; Wilmer T. Jones, finan- 
cial secretary and treasurer; William Saxon, 
counsel. 

Banquet committee: Mr. Dallmus, chair- 
man; Charles W. Pohlman, cochairman; 
Charles E. Clough, Irvin Greenbaum, William 
Hoyer, Gerald Jaffein, Wilmer T. Jones, 
Jerome Kahn, John C. Sponsel, Ernest Zim- 
merer, Ned H. Strauss. 

Past presidents: Theodore F. Wilcox 
(deceased), J. George Gehring, Jr. (de- 

. ceased), Col. Jacob W. Hook (deceased), 
Herman H. Gettemuller (deceased), Wilmer 
. C. Carter, Jerome Kahn, Walter I. Seif, Joseph 
R. Schneider. 

Guests of honor: Rev. John Hoetzelein, 
St. James Church of Oldtown; Eugene 8. 
Williams, chairman of the board, Western 
Maryland Railway Co.: W. Arthur Grotz, 
president, Western Maryland Railway Co.; 
Hon. Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., mayor of 
Baltimore; Hon. J. Glenn Beall, United 
States Senator; Hon. John M. Butler, United 
States Senator; Hon. Edward A. Garmatz, 
Member of Congress; Hon. Samuel N. Friedel, 
Member of Congress; Hon, Simon E. Sobeloff, 
United States Circuit Judge, Court of Ap- 
peals; Hon. C. Ferdinand Sybert, Attorney 
General of Maryland; Hon. R. Walter 
Graham, Ir,, comptroller, city of Baltimore; 
Hon, George L. Radcliffe, former United 
States Senator; Hon. Howard W. Jackson, 
former mayor of Baltimore; C. R. Zarfoss, 
vice president, Western Maryland Railway 
Co.; Charles W. Pohlman, secretary to the 
Governor; Wilmer ©; Carter, past president, 
Old Town Merchants; Jerome Kahn, past 
president, Old Town Merchants; Walter I. 
Seif, past president, Old Town Merchants; 
Joseph R. Schneider, past president, Old 
Town Merchants; J. Stephen Becker, busi- 
ness manager, Baltimore News-Post; W. 
Spaulding Albert, advertising director, the 
Sunpapers; Hugh F. Kiernan, advertising 
director, Baltimore News-Post; George T. 
Bertsch, business manager, the Sunpapers. 


Aporess or Gov, THEODORE R. McKELpDIN, 
OLD TOWN MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 74TH ANNUAL BANQUET 


On this 74th anniversary of the founding 
of the Old Town Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Association it is a pleasure and a 
privilege to pay tribute to it, and to the 
Western Maryland Railroad, which it honors 
tonight and with which it has been asso- 
ciated for so many years. The contribution 
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of these two organizations to the upbuilding 
of Baltimore and the State can never be 
computed, but it is very great; so the rest of 
Baltimore and Maryland have good reasons 
to wish for the association and the railroad 
at least 74 years more of prosperity and 
usefulness. 

In glancing over an outline of the history 
of this association, I was interested to note 
the evidence of its very broad views from the 
beginning. The affairs of Old Town were 
its immediate concern, but that did not 
mean that it shut itself off from the rest of 
the world. So we find it raising funds for 
the victims of the Charleston earthquake in 
1887 and for victims of the Johnstown flood 
in 1889; urging a better transit service to 
enable residents of Old Town to reach the 
concert halls and other cultural institutions; 
traveling by special excursion to points as 
far as Gettysburg, in one direction, and the 
eastern shore, in another, and urging the 
building of a viaduct over Jones Falls as 
early as 1886. 

I note with special pleasure one other 
intimate contact with the history of Balti- 
more on the western side of the falls. In 
1884 one member was elected who Is still a 
member and who had much to do with the 
history not of Old Town alone, but with the 
whole city. I refer to the man who, at the 
age of 101, may fairly be described as the 
honored patriarch of commercial Baltimore 
as well as the senior member of this asso- 
ciation—Mr. Max Hochschild, 

But I did not come tonight merely to 
review the accomplishments of the asso- 
ciation in the past. There are others more 
fit to do that and in any case my interest 
is less in the past record of the association 
than in its future prospect; less in what it 
has done for Old Town than in its relation 
to the rest of the city and State. 


An association such ds this, when it is 
really a lively and active organization as this 
one has been and is, does a great deal more 
than secure a certain number of neighbor- 
hood improvements. It offers a means 
whereby the private Individual may find a 
place in the community and may really play 
a part in the conduct of civic affairs. 

Do not dismiss that as unimportant. It 
is extremely important. In some ways it is 
more important than all the pavements and 
parks and schoolhouses and other physical 
improvements your efforts may secure. For 
experience in working for the common good 
tends to make good citizens; and we need 
good citizens far more than we need any- 
thing that the architects.and engineers can 
provide. 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
says Scripture, and moralists long ago dis- 
covered that the person you love most is 
not the one from whom you have received 
most, but the one for whom you have done 
most. This goes beyond personal relations. 
The man who loves Baltimore City most is 
not the one who has made millions out of 
the city, but the one who has given time 
and thought and labor to buillding up the 
city. The man who joins an association of 
this kind, even though he plays a very minor 
part in it, at least learns something about 
the city’s problems, and he is a better citizen 
for knowing. If he works hard to forward 
the program of the association, he is a much 
better citizen. 

In addition to that, he is likely to be a 
happier man. One of the curses of living in 
a great center of population is the danger 
of getting lost in the crowd. In a small 
village where everybody knows everybody 
else, each man has his place and knows it, 
Even if he doesn’t like his place, he has a 
sense of belonging, of being somebody. But 
when the population rises to a million and 
a half it is terribly easy to lose the sense 
of haying any place at all, of belonging to 
anything. If you don't belong anywhere, 
of course, you have no attachment to any 
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place and feel no responsibility for anything- 

We are accustomed to thinking of 
sponsibility as a burden, which it cert 
is. And yet a man who is responsible Í 
nothing whatever is seldom a happy man. 
There is something within us that tells US 
that the man responsible for nothing is not 
good for anything. Therefore he cannot 
have the self-respect that comes to the m#? 
who has duties and does them. 

You don't have to be a psychologist to 
know that if you are living in a city 
which you feel no responsibility, for which 
you have done nothing, not even one hand! 
turn, you aren't going to like that city much. 
You may be raking in money, and stick to 
on that account, but you don't really 1 
it because you are simply taking and ne 
giving; and it is the place to which you hav® 
given that you like. 

But in a large center of population per 
sonal contacts all over the place are im 
sible to make and maintain. The most active 
mixer cannot possibly know everybody in 
parts of Baltimore; and people who are 
mixers are likely to know nobody at all. 
This is the great value of the neighborhood 
association, Its merit is not that it divides 
the city, but that it divides civic problem 
and civic interests into pieces small eno 
for an ordinary man to understand, But 
he comes to understand his neighborh 
problems, and goes to work to solve them. 
he immediately becomes part of the grea 
whole. He has found a place. He belo 
And he is not only a better citizen, but bY 
the very fact of having taken on § 
burden of responsibility, he is a happier 
man. 

This I regard as the supreme value of an 
association of this kind, but, of course, it 
not the most conspicuous value. The con 
spicuous value appears when all such groups 
can be linked together in a joint effort for 
good of the whole community—and you 
extend the word “community” to cover the 
city, the metropolitan district, the State, ot 
the Nation. 

Politicians understand this well enough. 
Organization at the precinct level is the al 
of every party. But it goes beyond 
politics; it applies to every phase of citizen“ 
ship. If you want to become master of 
problems of a great city, the way to start is to 


take note of what, is wrong in your 


block, figure what can be done about it, and 
find out why it isn't being done, Do that 
and it will surprise you how readily the larger 
problems, one by one, will fall into a pat 
that you can unedrstand. 

‘The enormous change that has come over 
American life since the turn of the cent 
is the shift to urban living. Only 23 perce? 
of our people now live on the farm, and of 
the 77 percent in the cities vast num 
have moved into town without any 4° 
quaintance with the necessities of urban life 
Even those who were born and brought up 
in small cities find themselves bewild 
by the problems that arise in huge concentra“ 
tions. So all of us have a great deal to learn. 
and it is small wonder that our big cities are 
in a state of confusion that gives rise 
waste, not merely economic waste, but the 
waste of human lives. We have not yet mas” 
tered the art of metropolitan living. 

In my opinion, the best hope of mastering 
it is by the process I have described—t?? 
process of persuading our citizens that 
do belong, if not to the great city, then cer- 
tainly to the neighborhood, and if not to the 
neighborhood, at least to the block. Yet if ® 
man can develop a genuine interest in d 
everything he can to improve the condition“ 
of life in a section of 1 street 400 feet long 
he is a valuable influence in creating bettet 
living conditions for a million and a nalf 
people. 

If you doubt this, examine the histor? 
of the Old Town Merchants and Manufac⸗ 
turers Association. It started shouting for 
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5 doligauct over Jones Falls 71 years ago. No 
ubt it started shouting for the benefit 
8 Town and it shouted in vain for a 
ú tter of 50 years; but eventually it came, 
sa with it came benefits not to Old Town 
J. but to Catonsville and Sparrows Point, 
as well. 

Every intelligent project of civic improve- 
ent that this association has fostered has 
Ser to the benefit of every resident of 
einen re, This is enough to persuade all 

ers to cheer you on and wish you well. 
$ But I repeat, underneath this, and largely 

Nperceived, there is a greater thing, The 

€nce of this association has contributed 
training of good citizens, who will 
Ponain good ‘citizens wherever they may go. 
cy you are even this year training in 
achi responsibility another like Max Hoch- 
1 who may remove to Howard Street, or 
Re remove to the ends of the earth, but 
I ever he goes will be a great citizen; and 
Pistol you are training many to be good 
in wens. And in so doing you are engaging 

Work as honorable as it is given to men to 
Perform, 


List of Countries in Which Artists Have 
Been Assisted by International Ex- 
change Program 
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lett, WILEY. Mr, President, the prob- 
a ol United States relations with Egypt 
We much to the fore today. 
te € are closely watching, as well, the 
wh t developments in troubled Syria, 
ere, up until now, there have been 
disturbing occasions concerning 
Soviet infiltration. ‘ 
never I note one of these countries 
Which we are currently experienc- 
Serious problems the thought natu- 
Y Occurs to me: 
con nat have been our recent American 
P% with these countries?” 
ant Assistance have we given, for 
tion ple, to the United States Informa- 
the Agency so that it can help transmit 
Wiaheruth concerning America’s good 
peo es to the people of Egypt and the 
ple of Syria?” 
What v asked in my own mind, too, 
Wi 


With 
ing 
Tal) 


have been our cultural relations 
have these countries? To what extent 
Deo We tried to reach, let us say, the 
or are of Egypt, or the people of Syria, 
medi Some other country, through the 
dus um of common interest in the vari- 
Tre forming arts?" 
8 cannot speak the same language, 
5 at least we can communicate 
macs azt which all men can under- 
appreciate; through the inter- 
tene language of music and the in- 
tional language of the dance. 
latio Problem is no less important in re- 
n to countries which are not crisis 
but countries which are allied with 
twoLw ere, too, we want to improve our 
Bice” communication. \ 
char e, too, we want to answer the 
to the (which is often raised against us 
effect that we are only material- 
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ist minded, and that we are not inter- 
ested in culture. 

As I stated the other day in the Sen- 
ate, one of the vital media through which 
we can answer this false charge is 
through the international exchange pro- 
gram. Hearings are now underway in 
the House Appropriations Committee on 
next year's appropriations for this pro- 
gram. 

I believe that it will be of interest to 
my colleagues to see a listing of the ac- 
tual countries where funds have enabled 
artists to perform. 

I believe it will be of interest to them, 
for example, to know that the great com- 
pany of the noted folk opera, Porgy and 


Bess, has visited Egypt; that the fine 


artist, William Warfield, visited the new- 


est of all nations, the Gold Coast; that a 


host of splendid artists have toured the 
subcontinent of India; that Marian An- 
derson has visited Indonesia, and so on 
down the line. 

The responses to these visits have been 
outstanding. In countless newspapers 
newspapers in lands full of anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda—the visits have been 
followed by favorable editorials saying, 
in effect, “We did not realize that the 
Americans were so interested in great 
music, in great song, in great dancing.” 

We must remember, Mr. President, 
that we are a young Nation; we must 
remember that there are many nations 
throughout the world which have only 
just gained their independence, but 
which have cultures going back 2,500 and 
more years. Itis only natural, therefore, 
that they should look to see to what ex- 
tent we are genuinely interested in cul- 
ture ourselves. 

I send to the desk the country-by- 
country list showing how a great many 
artists have been assisted under the in- 
ternational exchange program as oper- 
ated through the American National 
Theater and Academy, a congressionally 
chartered organization. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the list be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the list was 


ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 


COUNTRIES IN WHICH ARTISTS Have BEEN 
ASSISTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM x 
Algeria: Betty Allen, 1955 and 1956; New 

Music Quartet, 1956; Minneapolis Symphony, 

1957. 

Afghanistan: John Sebastian, 
Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Argentina: Philippa Schuyler, 1955; Porgy 
and Bess, 1955; Teahouse of the August Moon, 
1956; Ballet Theater, 1955; Dizzy Gillespie, 
1956: Jubilee Singers, 1956; New York Wood- 
wind Quintet, 1956; Leonard Rose, 1957; 
Joseph Fuchs, 1957. y 

Austria: William Warfield, 1955; Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, 1955; New York Philhar- 
monic, 1955; Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; 
Boston Symphony, 1956; New York City 
Ballet, 1956; Cleveland Orchestra, 1957; Jose 
Limon, 1957, 

Belgium: Philadelphia Orchestra, 1955; 
New York Philharmonic, 1955; New York 
City Ballet, 1956; Ballet Theater, 1957; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, 1957; Jose Limon, 1957. 

Brazil: Jose Limon, 1954; Philippa Schuy- 
ler, 1955; Joyce Flissler, 1955; Porgy and 
Bess, 1955; Ballet Theater, 1955; Tallchief and 
Egievsky, 1955; Teahouse of the August Moon, 


1956-57; 
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1958; Dizzy Gillespie, 1956; New York Wood- 
wind Quintet, 1956; Blanche Thebom, 1957; 
Joseph Fuchs, 1957. 

Burma: Martha Graham, 1956; Tom Two 
Arrows, 1956 (twice); Westminster Choir, 
1956; John Sebastian, 1956; San Francisco 
Ballet, 1956; Benny Goodman Band, 1957; 
Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Cambodia: Tom Two Arrows, 1956; West- 
minister Choir, 1956; John Sebastian, 1956; 
Benny Goodman, 1956; San Francisco Bal- 
let, 1956; Marian Anderson, 1957." 

Czechoslovakia: Cleveland Orchestra, 1957; 
Boston Symphony, 1956. 

Ceylon: Symphony of the Air, 1955: Jubilee 
Singers, 1955; Martha Graham, 1956; Eugene 
Istomin, 1956; Westminister Cholr, 1956; 
Eleanor Steber, 1956; Richard Tucker, 1957. 

Chile: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Ballet The- 
ater, 1955; Jubilee Singers, 1956; New York 
Woodwind Quintet, 1956; Leonard Rose, 1957. 

Colombia: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Ballet 
Theater, 1955; New Orleans Symphony, 1956; 
New York Woodwind Quintet, 1956; Blanche 
Thebom, 1957; Leonard Rose, 1957; Joseph 
Fuchs, 1957. 

Costa Rico: Ballet Theater, 1956; New Or- 
leans Symphony, 1956; Joseph Fuchs, 1957. 

Cuba: New Orleans Symphony, 1956; Tea- 
house August Moon, 1956. 

Curacao: New Orleans Symphony, 1956. 

Denmark: Robert Shaw; Chorale, 1955; 
New York City Ballet, 1956; Cleveland Or- 
chestra, 1957. 

Dominican Republic: New Orleans Sym- 
phony, 1956. 

Ecuador: Ballet Theater, 1955; New Or- 
leans Symphony, 1956; Dizzy Gillespie, 1956; 
Joseph Fuchs, 1957; Leonard Rose, 1957. 

t: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Erwin Lazo, 
1955; Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; Westmin- 
ster Choir, 1956; Jose Limon, 1957. 

England: New York Philharmonic, 1955; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; Boston Sym- 
phony, 1956; Cleveland Orchestra, 1957; Jose 
Limon Co., 1957. 

Ethiopia: Philippa Schuyler, 1956; William 
Warfield, 1956. 

Finland: Philadelphia Orchestra, 1955; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; Boston Sym- 
phony, 1956. 

France: Philadelphia Orchestra, 1955; 
Medea, 1955; Skin of Our Teeth, 1955; New 
New York Ballet, 1955; Oklahoma, 1955; 
New York Philharmonic, 1955; Betty Allen, 
1956; New Music Quartet, 1956; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, 1956; Boston Symphony, 1956; New 
York City Ballet, 1956; Cleveland Orchestra, 
1957; Jose Limon, 1957; Long Day's Journey 
Into Night, 1957. 

French Morocco: Porgy and Bess, 1955. 

French Equatorial Africa: William War- 
field, 1956. 

Germany: William Warfield, 1955; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, 1955; New York City Bal- 
let, 1955; Beal Twins, 1955; New York Phil- 
harmonic, 1955; John Sebastian, 1955; New 
Music Quartet, 1956; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
1956; Boston Symphony, 1956; Marian An- 
derson, 1956; New York City Ballet, 1956; Jose 
Limon, 1957; Cleveland Orchestra, 1957. 

Gold Coast: William Warfield, 1956. 

Greece: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Erwin Lazlo, 
1955; New York Philharmonic, 1955; Nell 
Tangeman, 1955 and 1956; Benno and Sylvia 
Rabinof, 1956; Dizzy Gillespie, 1956; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, 1956; William Warfield, 1956 
(twice); Ballet Theater, 1956 and 1957; West- 
minster Choir, 1956; Minneapolis Symphony, 
1957; Jose Limon, 1957; Edward Vito and 
Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Guatemala: James Wolfe, 1955; Ballet The- 
ater, 1955: New Orleans Symphony. 1958. 

Haiti: New Orleans Symphony, 1956. 

Holland: Philadelphia Orchestra, 1955; 
New York City Ballet, 1955; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, 1956; Ballet Theater, 1957; Jose 
Limon, 1957; Cleveland Orchestra, 1957. 

Honduras: New Orleans Symphony, 1956; 
Joseph Fuchs, 1957. 
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Hong Kong: Gregor Piatigorsky, 1956; 
Westminster Choir, 1956; John Ssbastian, 
1956; Benny Goodman, 1956; San Francisco 
Ballet, 1956; Eleanor Steber, 1956; Richard 
Tucker, 1957; Marian Anderson, 1957; Edward 
Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Iceland: Isaac Stern, 1955; Erwin Lazlo, 
1955; E. Power Biggs and the Boston Sym- 
phony, 1955; Ruggiero Ricci, 1955; Philippa 
Schuyler, 1956; Eugene Istomin, 1956; Robert 
Shaw Chorale, 1956; Boston Symphony, 1956; 
Boston Symphony Group. 1956; Jeanne 
Mitchell and James Wolfe, 1956; Bianche 
Thebom, 1956; Jacques Abram, 1957. 

India: Jubilee Singers, 1955; Martha Gra- 
ham, 1956; Sylvia Marlowe, 1956; Leontyne 
Price, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; Eugene 
List and Caroll Glenn, 1956; Westminster 
Choir, 1956; Rudolf Serkin, 1956; John Se- 
bastian, 1956; San Francisco Ballet, 1956; 
Eleanor Steber, 1956; Minneapolis Symphony, 
1957; Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957; Rug- 
giero Riccl, 1957; Marian Anderson, 1957. 

Indonesia: Martha Graham, 1956; Sylvia 
Marlowe, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; Eu- 
gene List and Carol Glenn, 1956; Eleanor 
Steber, 1956; Ruggiero Ricci, 1957; Marian 
Anderson, 1957. 

Iran: Martha Graham, 1956; Dizzy Gilles- 
pie, 1956; Ballet Theater, 1956; Westmin- 
ster Choir, 1956; John Sebastian, 1956; San 
Francisco Ballet, 1957; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, 1957; Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 
1957. 

Iraq: Westminster Choir, 1956; John Se- 
bastian, 1956; Eleanor Steber, 1956; Minne- 
apolis Symphony, 1957; Edward Vito and 
Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Ireland: Boston Symphony, 1956. 

Israel: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Erwin Lazlo, 
1955; Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; William 
Warfield, 1956; Jose Limon, 1957. 

Italy: Fizdale and Gold, 1954; Porgy and 
Bess, 1955; William Warfield, 1955; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, 1955; New York City Bal- 
let, 1955; Oklahoma, 1955; New York Phil- 
harmonic, 1955; John Sebastian, 1955; New 
Music Quartet, 1956; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
1956; New York City Ballet, 1956; Blanche 
Thebom, 1956; Ballet Theater, 1956; Cleve- 
land Orchestra, 1957; Minneapolis Orches- 
tra, 1957. ~ 

Jamaica: New Orleans Symphony, 1956; 
Joseph Fuchs, 1957. 

Japan: Symphony of the Air, 1955; Martha 
Graham, 1956; Sylvia Marlowe, 1956; Eugene 
Istomin, 1956; Los Angeles Symphony, 1956; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 
1956; Westminster Choir, 1956; John Sebas- 
tian, 1956; Benny Goodman, 1956; Eleanor 
Steber, 1956; Richard Tucker, 1957; Edward 
Vito, 1957. 

Jordan. 

Kenya: William Warfield, 1956. 

Korea: Symphony of the Air, 1955; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; 
Westminster Choir, 1956; John Sebastian, 
1956; Benny Goodman, 1956; Richard Tucker, 
1957; Marian Anderson, 1957. 

Laos: Westminster Choir, 1956; Marian 
Anderson, 1957; Vito and Renzi, 1957. 

Lebanon: Erwin Lazlo, 1955; Nell Tange- 
man, 1955 and 1956; Philippa Schuyler, 1956; 
Dizzy Gillespie, 1956; Robert Shaw Chorale, 
1956, William Warfield, 1956; Ballet Theater, 
1956; Westminster Choir, 1956; Eleanor 
Steber, 1956; Ballet Theater, 1956-57; Rug- 
giero Ricci, 1957; Minneapolis Symphony, 
i957; Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Liberia: William Warfield, 1956. 

Malaya: Symphony of the Air, 1955; Mar- 
tha Graham, 1956; Sylvia Marlowe, 1956; 
Eugene Istomin, 1956; Los Angeles Sym- 
phony, 1956; Gregor Piatigorsky, 1956; Eugene 
List and Carol Glenn, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 
1956; Westminster Choir, 1956; John Sebas- 
tian, 1956; Benny Goodman, 1956; San Fran- 
cisco Ballet, 1956; Eleanor Steber, 1956 Rug- 
glero Ricci, 1957; Richard Tucker, 1957; 
Marian Anderson, 1957. 
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Mexico: James Wolfe, 1955; Joyce Flissler, 
1955; Porgy and Bess, 1955; Ballet Theatre, 
1955; Ballet Theatre, 1955; New Orleans 
Symphony, 1956; Joseph Fuchs, 1957. 

Monaco: New York City Ballet, 1955. 

Nicaragua: New Orleans Symphony, 1956. 

Nigeria: William Warfield, 1956. 

Norway: Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; Bos- 
ton Symphony, 1956; Grant Johannesen, 
1956; Marian Anderson, 1956. 

Okinawa: Symphony of the Air, 1955; 
Westminster Choir, 1956. 

Pakistan: Jubilee Singers, 1955; Martha 
Graham, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; Dizzy 
Gillespie, 1956; Eugene List and Carroll 
Glenn, 1956; Westminster Choir, 1956; John 
Sebastian. 1956; San Francisco Ballet, 1956; 
Eleanor Steber, 1956; Ruggiero Ricci, 1957; 
Marian Anderson, 1957; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, 1957; Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 
1957. 

Panama: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Ballet 
Theatre, 1955. i 

Paraguay: Jubilee Singers, 1956. 

Peru: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Ballet Theatre, 
1955; New Orleans Symphony, 1956; Joseph 
Fuchs, 1957; Leonard Rose, 1957; Blanche 
Thebom, 1957. 

Philippines: Symphony of the Air, 1955; 
Martha Graham, 1956; Sylvia Marlowe, 1956; 
Eugene Istomin, 1956; Los Angeles Sym- 
phony, 1956; Gregor Piatigorsky, 1956; West- 
minster Choir, 1956; John Sebastian, 1956; 
Benny Goodman, 1956; San Francisco Ballet, 
1956; Eleanor Steber, 1956; Marian Ander- 
son, 1957; Edward Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Poland: Cleveland Orchestra, 1957. 

Puerto Rico: New Orleans Symphony, 
1956. 

Portugal: William Warfield, 1955; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, 1955; New York City 
Ballet, 1955; Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; 
Ballet Theater, 1956; Cleveland Orchestra, 
1957; Jose Limon Co., 1957. 

Russia: Boston Symphony, 1956. 

Scotland: New York Philharmonic, 1955; 
Boston Symphony, 1956. 

Southern Rhodesia: William Warfield, 
1956. 

Spain: Porgy and Bess, 1955; William War- 
field, 1955; Philadelphia Orchestra, 1955; 
Philippa Schuyler, 1956; Everett Lee, 1956; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; Ballet Theater, 
1956; Cleveland Orchestra, 1957; Minneapolis 
Orchestra, 1957; Jose Limon Co., 1957. 

Sweden: Philadelphia Orchestra, 1955; 
Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; Boston Sym- 
phony, 1956; New York City Ballet, 1956. 

Switzerland: New York City Ballet, 1955; 
Byron Janis, 1955; Grant Johannesen, 1955; 
New York Phitharmonic, 1955; Robert Shaw 
Chorale, 1956; Boston Symphony, 1956: New 
York City Ballet, 1956; Cleveland Orchestra, 
1957; Jose Limon Co., 1957. 

Syria: Nell Tangeman, 1955 and 1956; Dizzy 
Gillespie, 1956; Westminster Choir, 1956; Ed- 
ward Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Tanganyika: William Warfield, 1956. 

Taiwan: Symphony of the Air, 1955; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; 
Westminster Choir, 1956; San Francisco Bal- 
let, 1956; Eleanor Steber, 19586: Richard 
Tucker, 1957; Marian Anderson, 1957; Edward 
Vito and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Thailand: Symphony of the Air, 1955; 
Martha Graham, 1956; Los Angeles Sym- 
phony, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; West- 
minster Choir, 1956; John Sebastian, 1956; 
Benny Goodman, 1956; Eleanor Steber, 1956; 
San Francisco Ballet, 1957; Richard Tucker, 
1957; Marian Anderson, 1957; Edward Vito 
and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Trinidad: Joseph Fuchs, 1957. 

Tunisia: Betty Allen, 1955 and 1956; New 
S Quartet, 1956; Minneapolis Symphony, 

Turkey: Jubilee Singers, 1955; Vera Fran- 
ceschi, 1955; Philippa Schuyler, 1956; Dizzy 
Gillespie, 1956; Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; 
William Warfield, 1956; Ballet Theater, 1956; 
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Westminster Choir, 1956; Eleanor Steber, 
1956; Ruggiero Ricci, 1957; Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, 1957; Edward Vito and Paul Renzi 
1957; Jose Limon Co., 1957. 

Uganda: William Warfield, 1956. 

Uruguay: Jose Limon, 1954; Philipp? 
Schuyler, 1955; Porgy and Bess, 1955; Ballet 
Theater, 1955; Dizzy Gillespie, 1956; Tea- 
house of the August Moon, 1956; Jubilee 
Singers, 1956; New York Woodwind Quinte’ 
1956; Joseph Fuchs, 1957; Leonard Rose, 
1957. 

Venezuela: Porgy and Bess, 1955; New 
Orleans Symphony, 1956; Teahouse of 
August Moon, 1956; Joseph Fuchs, 1957; 
Blanche Thebom, 1957. 

Vietnam: Eugene Istomin, 1956; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, 1956; Tom Two Arrows, 1956; 
Westminster Choir, 1956; John Sebastian. 
1956; Eleanor Steber, 1957; Richard Tucker, 
1957; Marian Anderson, 1957; Edward vito 
and Paul Renzi, 1957. 

Yugoslavia: Porgy and Bess, 1955; Jubilee 
Singers, 1955; Eleanor Steber, 1955; Nell 
Tangeman, 1955; Benno and Sylvia Rabinof, 
1956; Ruggiero Ricci, 1956; Dizzy Gillespie, 
1956; Robert Shaw Chorale, 1956; William 
Warfield, 1956; Ballet Theatre, 1956; West- 
minster Choir, 1956; Jose Limon Company, 
1957. a7 


United States Mortgage Debt Exceeds 
i $100 Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have prin 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “United States Mortgage Debt 
Exceeds $100 Billion,” from the Lafayette 
1 5 Journal and Courier of March 19, 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 


as follows: 


Unirep States Mortcacr Dest Excrrbs $100 
BILLION 
(By Hugh L. Morris) 

WASHINcTON.—Mortgage debt on Ameri- 
can homes has just topped 6100 billion, but 
foreclosures—a word that calis up depres 
sion memories—are few and far between. 

Year-end reports on 1956 show that the 
Nation’s housing loans are being retired on 
schedule and that Americans are well on th® 
way to free-and-clear home ownership. 

Despite record-breaking construction of 10 
million homes in 10 years, the proportion 
of mortgages which have gone sour average’ 
only 2 for every 1,000 homes bought on 
credit. 

The record on Government-insured mort- 
gages compares favorably with that of con“ 
ventionally financed mortgages. 

Further lowering of downpayment re- 
quired on FHA-insured mortgages has been 
challenged in hearings before Congress on 
the ground that less equity in homes 
encourage defaults. 1 

DISPUTE VIEW 


Government spokesmen dispute this view, 
however, and point to the record of GI home 
mortgages on which even less down payment 
is required. - 

A delinquency survey by the Mortgag® 
Bankers Association shows that in 1956 1t$ 
proportion of defaults—no payments in 
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wonths or more—was 0.14 percent on con- 
we 0.11 on FHA, and 0.22 on GI mort- 

Government reports on its insured mort- 

in default, as a proportion of the total 
Rumber outstanding, run higher—nearly 1 
percent for GI and more than one-half of 

Percent on FHA. 

Neither of the Government insuring agen- 
expresses concern about the rate. Over 
years their net loss after resale of the 

y has amounted to no more than 
$50 million, 
FEW DEFAULTS 

The low rate of defaults is brought into 
4 Tper focus when foreclosures of the past 

cade are compared with the flood of home 

in the late 1920's and 1930's. 

About 30,000 mortgages were called in for 
in ot payment last year, bringing the total 

10 years to some 200,000. 

y e low point was in flush, postwar 1946, 

t hen only 10,453 homes were lost through 

in losure. The alltime high was 252,400 

1933, The total between 1926 and 1935 
to 1,713,963. 

In recent years, with Americans buying 
8 in ever-increasing volume, the num- 
al Of foreclosures has been rising gradu- 

y and the 1956 total was nearly three 
that of 1946. 
ee Proportion of foreclosures, however, 

Shown no significant change, because 
of the simultaneous jump in the number 

Outstanding mortgages. 

a Although there are nearly 50 million resi- 
enttal units in the country, no one knows 
val ly how many mortgages the $100 billion 
ts Ue represents. The lack of information 
on conventional mortgages; there are 


— FHA and 3,759,784 GI mortgages in 


American Aid for the People of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Pend FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, under 
Race to extend my remarks in the 
fron, 2; L include the following editorial 
i, the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
commn® News of March 7, 1957, which 
Pole ots on the aid program of the 

American Congress of Northeast- 


e 

as < ennsylvania to the people of Poland 

demg as the aid which is currently 
discussed concerning American 


economie aid to the people of Poland: 
Am For PoLIsH PEOPLE 


of Nellen of the Polish American Congress 
and Ortheastern Pennsylvania to send food 
among ting to Poland for distribution 
from a Oles, returning to their native land 
Years ria where they were exiled for 
this , “POuld strike a responsive chord in 
community 


aa years, local residents have been sup- 
tela guste essentials as well as medicines 
k ves in Poland, directly and through 
nae tions. In many instances, recipients 
Reignoae™ haye shared them with needy 


Brosa fl ram of the Polish American Con- 
2 1 ag with the policy of the adminis- 

a stro W. n which has indicated 
-aa diste desire to aid the people of Poland, 
latent Ga ed from the government, the 
tween ing to drive a further wedge be- 
Poland and Russia in the former's 
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struggle for independence. It is felt that 
anything that will make the Polish people 
less dependent on Moscow will contribute to 
the cause of liberty. 

Apart from political considerations, there 
are, of course, the humanitarian aspects of 
the situation. The lot of the Poles has 
not been an easy one for two decades of war 
and enslavement. An opportunity to ease 
their plight will have widespread appeal. 


Court Decongestion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to address the House and revise 
and extend my remarks, I desire to com- 
ment briefly upon a very impressive ar- 
ticle recently appearing in the Journal 
of the American Judicature Society by 
the Honorable Irving R. Kaufman, able 
and learned judge of the United States 
District Court for the Southern District 
of New York on the subject of Calendar 
Decongestion in the Southern District of 
New York. This fine article elaborating 
on the encouraging results achieved in 
relieving court calendars in New York is 
timely indeed. 

It will be generally agreed, I believe, 
Mr. Speaker, by lawyers and all those 
interested in our great judical system 
that the most important function of our 
courts is to dispense prompt and speedy 
justice. 

Of late years, we have witnessed 
throughout the Nation the unpalatable 
spectacle in many of our courts of liti- 
gants who are forced by calendar con- 
gestion to wait for several years for the 
trial of their cases. 

From time to time the Congress has 
recognized these undesirable conditions 
by providing additional judges for the 
hard pressed Federal judiciary. We 
have also taken action to provide addi- 
tional facilities and personnel and make 
other improvements in the administra- 
tion of the Federal courts. 

It can be agreed, however, that con- 
gestion and delay in the trial of legal 
causes is not confined to Federal courts 
alone, but is present in many of our 
State and district courts. 

Judge Kaufman’s article outlines with 
considerable particularity effective meas- 
ures which have been pursued by the 
judges and the bar of the southern 
district court in New York to combat 
court delays and congestion. The strik- 
ing thing about these measures enumer- 
ated in Judge Kaufman’s elucidation is 
that they have apparently been so suc- 
cessful and effective in clearing the court 
calendar of deadwood and expediting 
early trials in probably the busiest judi- 
cial district in the country. 

The results achieved by the learned 
judges and the bar of this district would 
seem clearly to indicate that there is an 
available, practicable remedy for stul- 
tifying court congestion. If this remedy 
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there is no reason why it cannot be equal- 
ly successful elsewhere. I think that the 
judges of this court are to be particularly 
congratulated upon their resourcefulness 
and the ingenuity which they displayed 
in conceiving and carrying out this 
ameliorative program, as well as for the 
ability, tenacity, and persistency which 
characterized their action. 

To be sure, in principle most of the 
techniques employed are not novel. They 
have been suggested and tried before in 
some places, But the particular organi- 
zation and timing and application of 
these techniques, coupled with the vigor, 
intensity, and drive manifested by the 
judges, as well as the splendid coopera- 
tion of members of the bar, present a pat- 
tern in the field of efficient court ad- 
ministration which may well be emu- 
lated. 

I can wholeheartedly commend to 
every jurist, lawyer, student, and person 
interested in our American system of 
justice the reading of this excellent 
article. It contains much food for 
thought for the legal profession and for 
the courts everywhere, as well as for 
harrassed litigants, and is a definite con- 
tribution to the solution of one of our 
most vexing problems of legal adminis- 
tration. I hope that other States and 
districts will benefit from this salutary 
program and thus bring nearer our ideal 
of speedy justice in the courts, 


4 


Modern Republicanism Commerce Sec- 
retary Weeks “Maybe” Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Mr. Weeks Shows How” which appeared 
in the March 21, 1957, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald: 

Mr. WEEKS SHOws How 

Secretary Humphrey invented the new 
style “maybe” budget, the great virtue of 
which, if it works, is that the administra- 
tion can take credit for the benefits and the 
Congress for the costs. It has remained for 
Secretary Weeks to demonstrate the proper 
use of the maybe“ budget in action. First 
you make a speech in New York defending 
the budget as merely the cost of the prom- 
ised GOP peace and prosperity. Then you 
hint darkly that if the taxpayers would look 
about them, however, they'd find plenty of 
specific places to start saving. Next you get 
on television and complain about all the 
programs Congress forces on the administra- 
tion and suggest that here is an excellent 
place to start cutting. But finally, when 
Congress calls your hand, you defend the 
budget once again to the last dime. 

All of this, if it does not enlighten the tax- 
payers, at least amuses them and rather 
neatly leaves the hot potato still in the hands 
of Congress. Congresmen know there is 
nothing to do but eat this spud and be done 
with it. But there was more than a little 
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gravel in the remark heard in a Capitol cor- 
ridor yésterday that one good way to save 
some money at Commerce would be to elimi- 
nate the office of the Secretary. 


Address by Dr. Bower Aly in Observance 
of the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Dr. Bower Aly, professor of speech, 
_ University of Missouri, delivered an ad- 
dress at the Sam Houston State Teach- 
ers College, Huntsville, Tex., in observ- 
ance of the Alexander Hamilton bicen- 
tennial on March 14, 1957, which I think 
holds sufficient interest to justify mak- 
ing it available to the Members and 
the public through the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

From December 15, 1774, when Alexander 
Hamilton's first pamphlet in defense of the 
American Revolution was published, until 
February 17, 1801, when his-efforts on behalf 
of Thomas Jefferson were rewarded by Jeffer- 
son's election to the presidency, Alexander 
Hamilton was energetically engaged in the 
service of his country, During the remark- 
able quarter century that witnessed the 
revolution of the American colonies from 
their mother country, the Declaration of In- 
dependence from Britain, the harrowing war 
of revolution, the period of indectsion under 
the Articles of Confederation, the drafting 
and the ratification of the Constitution and 
the establishment of a nation under the ad- 
ministrations of George Washington and 
John Adams, Hamilton was either officially 
or unofficially and almost continuously In- 
volved in public enterprises, earth-shaking 
in their significance for the men of that 
day and in their consequence for posterity. 
During the latter 20 years of the period, 
Hamilton was never far from the epicenter. 
His remarkable achievements in the center of 
the storm have caused President Eisenhower 
to proclaim and the Congress to provide for 
the observance in 1957 of the 200th anni- 
versary of his birth. 

As a teacher speaking to teachers—present 
and prospective—I think it appropriate here 
and now to consider with you what the life 
experience of Alexander Hamilton has to offer 
to us. What can we learn, what can we 
teach of Hamilton that will be serviceable 
today? 

I 

The first lesson taught us by this remark- 
able man is one of special interest to all 
young people: It is the power of youth. 
Since we do not know for certain when 
Hamilton was born, we cannot know how 
old he was when he was killed by Aaron 
Burr, but according to the current way of 
reckoning he must still have been a young 
man—not yet 50—when he died in 1804. 
By his own account, he was only 19 when, in 
1776, he became captain of artillery; and he 
would thus have been aide-de-camp to Gen. 
George Washington before he was 21. 
Throughout his life, he showed an amazing 
precocity and demonstrated beyond perad- 
venture the fact that young men can ac- 
complish, if they will, outstanding deeds not 
only of valor but of prudential judgment. 
Not merely in his chronology, however, but 
also in the vigor of his actions he exemplifies 
those spirit-stirring qualities that have 
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made him for posterity a symbol of brilliant 
and audacious youth—preternaturally wise, 
perhaps, but young still in his hopes, in his 
expectations and in his enthusiasms. Too 
often nowadays, forgetting the lessons of 
American history, we discount the power of 
youth. Hearing great clamors about juve- 
nile delinquency—which more often than 
not is simply youthful energy gone to waste— 
we forget the strong potentialities of our 
young people in America. Yet our Nation 
in the past was built and defended by young 
men and women. My great-grandmother 
was only 16 when she bore the first of her 
11 children in the wilderness that Missouri 
then was: Her husband was but a few years 
older. I dare say that many of you here 
would not need to go far in your family 
tree to find among the pioneers a boy-girl 
family who struck out for themselves and 
surmounted the dangers and privations of 
the frontier. 

We forget, too, that although our old men 
have declared our wars, our young men have 
usually fought them. The actual fighting 
in the Civil War, the bleeding and the dying, 
was chiefly done by boys—boys in blue and 
boys in gray. Even today, some of the most 
vital units of our air defense are manned. by 
men so young that they consider 25 to be 
an old and 30 to be an ancient age. 

To our young people today, Alexander 
Hamilton—rightly understood—could well 
serve as a symbol of youth, a source of in- 
spiration. And I will state as my considered 
judgment that in the war in which we are 
now engaged—a war in which the future of 
our Nation and our people is at stake—no 
more urgent task confronts us than the 


complete and effective mobilization of all 


our youth, not as unwilling draftees but as 
eager volunteérs in the mastery of the 
sciences, the humanities and the languages 
necessary to our survival and to theirs. The 
hour is late, the time is short; yet a way 
must be found to cultivate the aspirations 
and to use the energies of young Americans, 
Youth responds to youth. Even today, 200 
years after his birth, Alexander Hamilton 
may still serve his country if our young 
people will learn of him that they may be 
both young and useful to themselves and to 
their fellowmen. 
Ir 


What can we learn, what can we teach of 
Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Hamilton can teach us the power of integrity. 
For Hamilton’s usefulness as a man and a 
leader depended not only on his brilliance 
and his audacity but also on his incorrupt- 
ibility. During the decade when he was one 
of the leading architects and the chief 
builder of our Federal Union, Hamilton had 
almost unparalleled opportunities to ad- 
vance his private fortunes at the public cost; 
but the most searching inquiries by his 
enemies in his-own time and since have 
only illuminated the sense of honor that 
made his responsibility a public trust, 
Sometimes imposed upon by friends and 
acquaintances, sometimes despairing of the 
capacity of men to govern themselves with- 
out corruption, he nevertheless maintained 
for himself a code that permitted him no 
private profit from his public office. Indeed, 
even in private life, when he held no office, 
he declined to enter into a money-making 
scheme lest it should reflect upon the con- 
fidential relationship he was known to have 
to the administration. It is touching yet 
heartening to observe Hamilton, as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with millions of dollars 
in his charge, seeking a loan of $20 from a 
personal friend. It is reassuring to hear the 
cynical Talleyrand exclaim, “I have just 
come from viewing a man who had made the 
fortune for this country but now is working 
all night to support his family.” 

Need I dwell on the relevancy of Hamil- 
ton's example for us today? In our times, 
we have witnessed the shameful selfishness 
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of little men of both political parties, men 
who, far from protecting their honor as per- 
sons and as officers of government, have 
contrived devious illegal or perhaps 1 
ways of advancing their private interest from 
the public funds. In so doing they may 
have profited personally—but at what enor 
mous cost to the body politic. For by their 
example they bave tended to teach many 
of our young people falsely to believe that 
our Government is a racket and that our 
officers are plunderers. This, my fellow 
teachers, is the real subversion of our times? 
to teach young Americans, from whom our 
strength must be drawn, to distrust their 
country and their Government: to believe 
that dishonesty is the expedient way of life; 
to assume that the only honor is that pro- 
verblal among thieves. Against such sub- 
version Alexander Hamilton stands as 4 
confident witness to the personal satisfac- 
tion to be gained from an honorable career 
as well as to the power of integrity in publio 
life. 
ur 


What can we learn, what can we teach 
of Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Hamilton can teach us the value of appli 
energy. A prodigious and systematic Work- 
er, Hamilton developed within himself the 
faculty of sustained and powerful eff 
toward a prudential goal. Time and a 
one reads in amazement of his feats of 
sheer labor—of physical, of mental endur- 
ance. Whether he was negotiating with 
Gates to obtain soldiers for Washington“ 
army or writing a Federalist paper or con 
structing for Washington an opinion on 
constitutionality of the National Bank. 
Hamilton pushed himself hard and pur“ 
posefully. As we contemplate the millions 
of hours that men dissipate nowadays in 
those time-killers that indulge the wish to 
be suspended—half-waking, half-sleeping— 
in a world of make believe, we must view 
with even greater admiration the appro@ 


of life and labor examplified by Alexander 


Hamilton, Usually genial, sometimes even 
merry, Hamilton was primarily a man at 
work. As Fisher Ames observed, It is rare 
that a man who owes so much to nature 
descends to seek more from industry. But 
he (Hamilton) seemed to depend on indus- 
try, as if nature had done nothing for him. 

Hamilton’s means to the life adjustment 
that seems to be the goal of modern edu- 
cators was to work without ceasing to make 
himself the master of whatever problem con- 
fronted him at the moment. Could we do 
a better service to our young people today 
than to recommend to them this kind of 
life adjustment to the problems of the pres- 
ent day? 

11 


What can we learn, what can we teach 
of Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Hamilton can teach us the primary n 
for responsibility. Able in the fullness of 
his powers to delegate and to assign tasks. 
Hamilton was never, either in a lowly sit 
uation or in an exalted one, the least in- 
clined to shirk or to shift responsibility for 
his own actions. On the contrary, he was 
front and center in every enterprise in which 
he was engaged. His eagerness to be in the 
forces attacking the British redoubts at 
Yorktown symbolizes his approach to prob- 
lems civil as well as military. Even when 
most oppressed by the personal problems 
earning a living, of caring for his family. 
he was unwilling to transfer to other per- 
sons those tasks that, under his conceP~ 
tion of his public responsibility, fitly be- 
longed to him. 

In modern times we have witnessed the 
proliferation of what has been called pub- 
lic relations. Doubtless in a highly com- 
plicated society, some systematic and con- 
tinuous means of relating great enterprises 
to the public must be found; but if pub 
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lic relations becomes a mere substitute for 
the active and vital interest that men of 
the first rank should have in public ques- 
then our country is indeed in dan- 

Ber. For the times require nothing less 
the best efforts of our best men in 

&nd out of Government. Our enemies abroad 
Will not be appeased by even the highest 
Paid publicity agents nor by the slickest of 
all public-relations counselors. One of the 
Bravest dangers in our present society is the 
inability of conservative men to speak for 
Ives. The inarticulate conservative, 

the leader of judgment and of experience 
Who cannot form a policy and defend it 
before his colleagues and the public may 
Ve limited usefulness, but he has not 
learned the lesson that could be learned of 
ton: A leader should be responsible 

dete Piaining and defending his own pol- 

v 


What can we learn, what can we teach of 
Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
perhaps the greatest of all lessons that Bam- 

ton has to teach us is the lesson of realism. 
Highly imaginative, Hamilton channeled his 
ideas so as to envision fact rather than fan- 
tasy, to predict what should and could and 
Would be rather than to sigh for beauteous 
but unrealizable dreams. Hamilton's ideas 
Bee his servants rather than his masters. 

Contributions to the concept of fed- 
m—surely one of the greatest offerings 
Ter given by the new world to mankind— 
Was thus derived not only from reflection, 
trom thought resulting from reading and 
Yy. but also from experience; and the 
Whole was heated in the crucible of immedi- 
oy and compelling need. The central idea 
S0Vereignty—of two governments operat- 
Within defined limits upon a single citi- 
obvious as to be touched with the 
Simplicity that often marks true genius. 
Was ton's characteristic mode of thought 
gi that of problem solving: how can a 
ven purpose be accomplished with the 
at hand or in prospect? In this ap- 
Tese to life, he thus somewhat more nearly 
tare ed the modern American man of aí- 
ir than he did the men of his own time. 
not Preferred solutions to problems were 
Always realistic, he endeavored to ac- 
te his preferences to the facts ex- 
nung and to proceed toward his major ob- 
8 “* + * to promote the increasing 
war tablutg of the American name; to an- 
Pron the calls of justice; to restore landed 
Seen, to its due value; to furnish new re- 
to des both to agriculture and commerce; 
Statement more closely the union of the 
— to add to their security against for- 
basis n ac: to establish public order on the 
ot an upright and liberal policy.“ 
ae his realistic approach to problem solv- 
amon nander Hamilton was almost unique 
ing ng American statesmen in understand- 
Doane using all of the three great forms of 
suasic, the military, the fiscal, and the per- 
War © , Trained in the hard school of the 
nec tthe Revolution, he knew both the 
€cessities and the limitations of war. Per- 
t PS one of the greatest services he ever per- 
keep, Tor his country was his insistence.on 
of ines the peace with Britain at the time 
to e Jay treaty. Yet when force seemed 
Unio necessary to the exigencies of the 
theo, de did not hesitate to use it. His 
nation and practice of finance was also rea- 
umpti The measures for funding and as- 
x bone On were designed, above all, to provide 
Ustaa interest favorable to the new Na- 
to the 8 to offest the agrarian devotion 
Pers, th government. The Federalist Pa- 
e Continentalist, in fact, nearly all 
of inti ee should be viewed, like his use 

41 ary force and fiscal policy, as means 
the whole the end that he envisioned during 

t tate of his mature life: to establish “a 
Pursuit pee republic, closely linked in the 
Prospe & common interest, tranquil and 

rous at home, respectable abroad.” 
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Hamilton was realistic also in his assess- 
ment of human nature. It is simply not 
true, as has been alleged against him, that 
his measures were inspired either by a love 
for the rich or by a hatred for the poor. ‘The 
fact, which would be simple were it not ob- 
scured by the fogs of partisan politics, is that 
Hamilton was completely engaged in bulld- 
ing a nation which, as he thought, had to 
be constructed of the materials at hand. All 
men, not simply the rich and well born, had 
virtues. All men, not simply the poor and 
weak, had vices. As a precaution, Hamilton 
accepted the Biblical doctrine that “the 


heart [of man] is desperately wicked and de-. 


ceitful above all things,” and he did not find 
in the doctrine any exemption of farmers as a 
class. As a realist in politics, he did not be- 
lieve that the voice of the people is neces- 
sarily the voice of God: He wished to pro- 
tect all of us against that bit of the knave 
in each of us, and he wished so to order 
events that even men’s vices and their more 
unlovely virtues might be made to work for 
the common good. Aristotle, keen student 
of men and nature, observed long since that 
to praise the Athenians in Athens is not difi- 
cult. One might construct a corollary—to 
be realistic about Americans is not political- 
ly expedient in America. A politician is on 
much safer ground at election time if he 
sings the ancient hymns of praise; but is not 
the Nation more likely to prosper in the long 
run if the realist has his say? 

Hamilton was a realist also in his con- 
ception of our true policy toward foreign na- 
tions. In his contribution to Washington's 
Farewell Address, as in the Camillus letters, 
he sets forth clearly the obligation of the 
statesman not to think more highly of other 
nations than he ought to think. Hamilton's 
prime devotion was to his own country and 
to its welfare as he and George Washington 
conceived it. 


CONCLUSION 


Many men have attempted to account for 
Hamilton's ardor in the pursuit of his vision 
of American nationhood. He has been 
charged variously with corruption, with am- 
bition, with desire for power, and with the 
need to sublimate the sense of inferiority 
growing out of his illegitimate birth. It has 
even been charged that, as a servant of the 
rich, he was dazzled by plutocracy. A wiser 
reading of the sources would suggest rather 
that the plutocracy was dazzled by Hamilton. 

The simplest explanation is the best. It 
seems to ring true and to fit the facts we 
know about Hamilton: The power that mo- 
tivated Hamilton, whatever its source, was 
that which moves the artist in any field. As 
Beethoven expressed himself in composing 
the Moonlight Sonata or as Michelangelo 
satisfied his creative urge by working on the 
Last Judgment of the Sistine Chapel, so Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the artist in statecraft, 
gained profoundest satisfaction from moving 
forces military, financial, and persuasive to- 
ward the creation of a Federal republic. 

Seldom has any Nation owed so large a debt 
to any man. To Alexander Hamilton and to 
George Washington jointly we owe the na- 
tionhood we have achieved. If our country 
could not have been born without the aid of 
George Washington, it would not have de- 
veloped without the genius of Alexander 
Hamilton. As a Nation we owe to this waif, 
this boy, this young man, this statesman 
more than we can ever hope to recognize, It 
is gratifying to know that in the Nation's 
high schools this year we are at least ac- 
knowledging our debt by an observance 
planned in every one of the 55 States, Ter- 
ritories, and possessions of the United States 
of America that Hamilton helped to plan and 
to build. It is satisfying to reflect that if 
we can but learn and teach of Hamilton the 
lessons of youth, integrity, energy, respon- 
sibility, and realism, his life may serve now 
as heretofore to bless his countrymen. 
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The Papa Knows Best“ Attitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which originally appeared in the Miami, 
Fla. Herald and was reprinted in the 
Daytona Beach, Fla., Morning Journal 
of March 18, 1957: 

Tue “PAPA KENows Best” ATTITUDE 

The watchdog committee of the people's 
Tight to know what the Federal Government 
is doing with their business has submitted 
its second report to Congress. Over all it is 
encouraging. 

The special subcommittee on Government 
information has titled its report: “Avallabil- 
ity of Information from Federal Departments 
and Agencies." Representative DANTE Fas- 
CELL, of Miami, ts a member of the committee. 

The study, which covers the period from 
July to December 1956, shows progress in 
tearing down the curtains of secrecy that 
have shut off information from the people 
about the little kingdoms and principalities 
that make up official Washington. 

However, the report leaves the very distinct 
impression that there is a long way to go 
before the bureaucrats and other Capital 
officials that the people have a right 
to know what is being done with their 
business. 

Some executive and independent agencies 
have taken positive steps to remove unnec- 
esary restrictions on information. But the 
special subcommittee was quick to assure 
Congress that its work has not been a path- 
way of quick acceptance even by the bureau- 
crats who recognized the people’s rights, 

Following contacts by the Special Sub- 
committee on Government Information, 
other agencies have moved part way toward 
a freer flow of information. 

“Still other agencies have taken no action 
to improve their information practices.” 

The report is quite explicit in naming 
those that would and those that would not 
come out from behind the secrecy curtain. 

Among those agencies which have removed 
information restrictions in certain specific 
areas are: 

The General Services Administration, the 
Civil Service Commission, Post Office De- 
partment, Treasury Department, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Information practices also have been Im- 
proved in certain lines by the Civil Service 
Commission, the United States Coast Guard, 
the Treasury, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Agriculture Department, the Veterans’ 
Administration and the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

These groups show at least a willingness to 
inform the people to a greater or less de- 
gree. 

The subcommittee, however, found that 
the Office of Strategic Information has con- 
tinued to operate, even though no apparent 
justification was found for the agency from 
the viewpoint of efficiency and economy of 
the Government.” 

Despite its releasing of certain data, the 
Treasury Department “continues its refusal 
to make public applications for tax exemp- 
tion from tions which claim non- 
profit nonpolitical status.“ 

The report concludes that the maze of 
Federal restrictions on the people's right to 
know is becoming a little less complicated 
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as clear policies are developed to spell out 
the basic right. 

But the House group still stands by its 
original conviction that the attitude of Fed- 
eral agencies is one “which says that we, the 
officials, not you, the people, will determine 
how much you are to be told about your 
own Government.” 

It is this “papa knows best” attitude that 
bars the people from information to which 
they are entitled. It is an attitude that is 
contrary to every principle of democracy. 

The watchdog committee is serving the 
public welfare in trying to end this anti- 
public attitude by fingerpointing. 


Silberstein’s Penn-Texas Compromisiag 
National Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 

during the last few weeks national atten- 
tion has been focused on the activities of 
one Leopold Silberstein and his Penn- 
Texas Co.’s efforts to take over one of 
America's fine old companies and one of 
our most important national-defense 
producers. Through the use of squads 
of high-priced lobbyists working at every 
level of our Government, and the finan- 
cial backing of unnamed principals buy- 
ing through Swiss banks, Silberstein 
claims he has achieved his goal of taking 
over the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. What 
deals he has made with the Swiss banks 
and the foreign principals we do not 
know, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has been unable to find out. 
Even the firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange which made the purchases for 
the Swiss banks do not know who the 
real purchasers are. Iam informed that 
the charges of violations of proxy-solici- 
tation rules against Silberstein and his 
Penn-Texas Co. at the Securities and 
Exchange Commission include evasion 
of disclosure regulations, charges of 
failure to comply with the information- 
reporting requirements, charges of fail- 
ure to disclose who his associates are and 
what are their true interests, as well as 
illegal proxy solicitations. 

I am also advised that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has been in- 
vestigating these charges for some time 
but, as of now, has done nothing. 

In the meantime, the annual meeting 
of the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. will be 
held on March 27 and Mr. Silberstein 
tells the public in paid advertisements 
that he is set to take over. If Silber- 
stein ousts the Fairbanks, Morse man- 
agement and takes over with his undis- 
closed associates who operate through 
Swiss banks, it will be too late for any 
effective action to rectify any violations 
of law that may have occurred. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., as the builder 
of components so vital to the national- 
security program that they cannot be 
mentioned, will be in the hands of Penn- 
Texas whose interests have always been 
in overnight profits. The interests of 
Silberstein’s associates who act anony- 
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mously through Swiss banks are not 
known. 

Should the Congress and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission stand on 
the sidewalk while this sinister parade 
marches by or should we not be doing 
something now, before it is too late, so 
that our vital national interests are not 
being compromised? 


Booze on the Bowery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
the following Associated Press news item 
that appeared in the Washington Post 
on March 19, 1957, and which provides 
an eloquent argument against the con- 
tinuance of booze broadcasting or tele- 
casting or advertising in any channel 
of interstate commerce: 

He's RESIGNED To His Fare: Bowery Appict 
SPURNS $40,000 OFFER; PREFERS Soup, Booze 
To FILM CAREER 
New York, March 18.—A jug of wine, a 

can of soup and his own introspections are 

enough for Ray Salyer, a Bowery 
alcoholic. So today he turned down a $40,000 
movie contract. = 

“I don't want the 840.000.“ he was quoted 
in a copyrighted story in the World-Telegram 
and Sun. “I don’t ever want to come back. 
I just want the Bowery and to be left alone.” 

The 42-year-old Salyer was 1 of 3 Bowery 
alcoholics who were central figures in a doc- 
umentary movie, “On the Bowery.” The 
other two since have died of drink. 

Producer Lionel Rogosin said a preview 
of the movie led Hollywood to offer Salyer a 
$40,000 acting contract. Salyer was quoted 
as replying: 

“There isn't a man living who can drink 
all day alone and spend more than $10. Im 
& loner, see? I've got my little room on the 
Bowery. I lock myself in with my half gal- 
lons of wine and I go on a week's bender. 
Now and then I eat a can of beef soup. Now 
and then I bum a day's work to get money 
for the booze. 

“There came a day in my life when I knew 
what I was doing, but I was no longer capable 
of doing what was right. Maybe you don't 
know what I mean. Or what it does to a 
man who starts to drink. It has nothing to 
do with morals. It has to do with certain 
tensions, like some awful disease, and these 
tensions come and you say— the hell with 
life. The hell with hope. The hell with all 
meaning.“ 

Salyer said he once was married, with 
children. But he turned to the Bowery when 
he came out of the Army after World War II. 

“It's the only place in the world where 
they're really tolerant of the drunk,” he con- 
tinued. “But I've been in jail here. 

“They've tried to straighten me out. But 
I don't want to be straightened out. I'm not 
the typical alcoholic, not the compulsive 
alcoholic, who wants to snap out of it. He 
lives through hell. So does the compulsive 
fighting to stay off the stuff. I'm the recre- 
ational alcoholic, see? I like to drink be- 
cause there's nothing else in life but the 

“We're all like that on the Bowery, lost 
and no one will find us. We don't have the 
will to struggle for comfort. We don’t want 
love. We don't ask for money. We don't 
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complain against fate. We don't even hope 
for salvation. We only seek oblivion so that 
we can forget all the things we don't even 
remember. 

“Just see that I have a few bucks for the 
wine, eh? Spend that $40,000 on somebody 
who can really use it.” 


South Sees High Court Inconsistency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include 3 
newspaper article which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of yesterday: 

The article follows: 

SOUTH SEES Hick Court Inconsistencr—P20 

FOOTBALL Decision Sure To PLaGus Jus- 

TICES ON ISSUE OF SEGREGATION 


(By David Lawrence) 


Maybe the Supreme Court of the United 
States will be surprised to learn about it. 
but down South they are having a field day 
over the recent decision of the Court on pro- 
fessional football which seems to knock thé 
props from under the reasons given by the 
same Court for its ruling on segregation. 

Newspapers in the South in a number of 
editorials are pointing to the inconsistency: 
if not the hypocrisy, of the judges who hav® 
just overturned a longstanding interpreta- 
tion of the “law of the land” on baseball 
and substituted for it a new law on football 
that never has been enacted by Congress. 

The language of the Supreme Court in this 
case, if written into the decision on mixing 
the schools, would have upheld the “law of 
the land” as it had been set forth during 
a period of nearly 60 years. The Supreme 
Court, in the latest case declaring that pro- 
fessional football comes under the antitrust 
laws but professional baseball doesn't, has 
this to say: 

“In Toolson—the 1953 case on baseball 
we continued to hold the umbrella over base- 
ball that was placed there some 31 years 
earlier by Federal baseball—a previous case. 
The court did this because it was concluded 
that more harm would be done in overruling 
Federal baseball than in upholding a ruling 
which at best was of dubious validity, 

“Vast efforts had gone into the dévelop- 
ment and organization of baseball since that 
decision, and enormous capital had been in- 
vested in reliance on its permanence, Con- 

has chosen to make no change. 

. “All this, combined with the flood of liti- 
gation that would follow its repudiation, the 
harassment that would ensue, and the retro- 
active effect of such a decision, led the Court 
to the practical result that it should sustain 
the unequivocal Ime of authority reaching 
over many years. 

“We, therefore, conclude that the orderly 
way to eliminate error or discrimination, If 
any there be, is by legislation and not by 
court decision.” 

Yet, ever since 1896, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld the right 
of the States to carry on separate but equal“ 
school facilities, enormous amounts of money 
have been invested by the States in separate 
schools, and a whole system of education has 
been established over the years based on that 
decision. In 1954, however, the Supreme 
Court overturned the decision and gave not 4 
single reason based on any precedent or his- 
toric principle of law, offering instead a vague 
discourse in the realm of sociology. 
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Certainly there has been a flood of litiga- 
tion since, and the Supreme Court has en- 
deavored through court orders to enforce the 

g. while many eminent lawyers, includ- 

former Justice Byrnes of the Supreme 

» insist that only Congress can enact 

the legislation necessary to enforce the 14th 

amendment and the interpretation given it 
by the Court. 

Congress had ample opportunity between 
1896 and 1954 to enact laws forbidding segre- 
Bation in the schools, but did not do so. 

e 14th amendment, unlike other parts of 
the Constitution, is not self-executing. The 

4th amendment says specifically that “the 

Ngress shall have power to enforce by ap- 
Fropriate legislation the provisions of this 
article,” 

Borrowing the language of the football case 
decision, it could be said that from 1896 to 

day, “Congress had chosen to make no 
Change” in the matter of desegregation, It 
Could be argued, too, that the orderly way 
is “by legislation and not by court decision.” 

But it will be noted that, in the latest case, 

UStices Frankfurter, Harlan, and Brennan 

ted that what the Supreme Court had 

Previously decided should stand. In his dis- 

zent. in which Justice Brennan joined, Jus- 
tice Harlan said: 

If the situation * * is to be changed, 

it far better to leave it to be dealt 

With by Congress than for this court to be- 

the situation further, either by making 

untenable distinctions * * * or by dis- 
tory fiat.” 

Justice “Frankfurter, in his dissent, 

the importance of upholding a rule 

once decided, He wrote: 
4 But considerations pertaining to ‘stare 
ecisis’ (let stand what has been decided) 
do raise a serious question for me, That 
Principle is a vital ingredient of law, for it 
It bodies an important social policy’. * * * 

Would disregard the principle for a judge 
Stubborniy to persist in his views on a par- 
teular issue after the contrary had become 

Part of the tissue of the law.” 
ti e “separate but equal" doctrine in rela- 

On to schools for different races certainly 
b e a vital part of “the tissue of the law,” 

ut nine justices, relying on some writings of 
Sociologists, disregarded the principles and 
on ents of law and made a decision based 
Personal philosophy. Indeed, many law- 
Yers who really favor desegregation have 
hailed the Supreme Court's ruling as the 
Tight decision for the wrong reasons.” 
aa Way the justices have expressed them- 
pl ves in the latest football case will rise to 
ed them hereafter when they are con- 
nted with enforcement orders from the 
courts on the desegregation issue. Al- 
tet for example, the Supreme Court of 
State of Florida has raised a pertinent 
Maste en by insisting that a State court is 
be If the sole judge of when any order shall 
el Put into effect relating to State laws de- 
tort invalid. It holds that this “discre- 
nannt? process“ has to take into account 
ma nt and mischief or violence that 
Ai y result from any immediate enforcement 
easures, 


Farm Program Figures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 
or tk McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of Most widely held political myths 


thar ent years is the totally false notion 
t Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
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has been cutting the cost of our farm 
program and at the same time reducing 
farm surpluses. It would be more ac- 
curate to give Mr. Benson credit for pil- 
ing up more farm surpluses and wasting 
more of the taxpayers’ money than all 
the previous Secretaries of Agriculture 
combined. 

The editor of the Mitchell (S. Dak.) 
Daily Republic in an editorial dated 
March 13, 1957, has commented as fol- 
lows on the statistics pertaining to Mr. 
Benson's operations to date: 

FARM PROGRAM FIGURES 


Because of the skilled and intensive propa- 
ganda campaign that has emanated from the 
Republican National Committee and the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the past few 
years, many persons no doubt have the im- 
pression that the farmer's financial status 
has begun to show some improvement and 
that Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
been highly successful in reducing the sur- 
pluses of f products. 

That being the case, it should come as 
more than a slight shock to those persons 
to read some statistics cited in Representa- 
tive GEORGE McGovern's Washington Report. 

“Since Mr. Benson took over our farm 
program in 1953, net farm income has 
dropped from $15.1 billion in 1952 to $11.7 
billion in 1956," McGovern revealed. 
“Government held surpluses have increased 
from $3.5 billion as of June 30, 1953, to $8.2 
billion as of December 31, 1956. Federal 
costs for supporting farm crops during the 
past 4 years are 3 times higher than the cost 
of the entire previous 20-year period.” 

These are shocking and sensational statis- 
tics and certainly would appear to bear the 
Congressman out in his conclusion that “ob- 
viously the Benson farm program has bene- 
fited no one with the possible exception of 
the processors. We can only hope that Con- 
gress will support the efforts some of us are 
making to restore farm income.“ 


The Passing of Elmer E. Edwards, of 
Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News commenting on the pass- 
ing of Elmer E. Edwards, a member of a 
prominent Wilkes-Barre family: 

ELMER E. EDWARDS 


Member of an old and respected Parsons 
family, Elmer E. Edwards served with fidelity 
his native borough and, subsequently, the 
city of Wilkes-Barre, into which the munici- 
pality was incorporated, as well as Luzerne 
County. 

Mr. Edwards had a flair for public service 
as 16 years on the board of education, 10 

on the central poor board, and a tour 
of duty in the assessor's office testified. Asso- 
clates, who included many of the town's 
leading citizens, paid him an impressive 
tribute by elevating him to the presidency 
of the board of education and the treasurer- 
ship of the central poor board, posts of con- 
siderable responsibility. 

Mr. Edwards’ service extended into other 
fields. He was active in the YMCA for many 
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years and also served as commander and 
adjutant of Parsons Post of the American 
Legion. 

His business background and varied ex- 
perience enhanced his value as a public offi- 
cial. A quarter century ago, he was an out- 
standing figure on the local scene. His pass- 
ing will recall not only his own career, but 
the activities of his wife and brother, both 
deceased. 


Dr. Harry Cohen, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I wish to include 
therein a transcript of the ceremonies 
which took place on March 14, 1957, on 
the occasion of the introduction into the 
Order of Vasco Nufiez de Balboa and the 
presentation of a medallion and diploma 
to Dr. Harry Cohen, Jr., and his response 
thereto. 


This honor was conferred on Dr. Harry 
Cohen, Jr., by Ambassador Westerman 
of the United Nations in the delegates 
lounge of the United Nations. 

Dr. Cohen's response embraces the 
story of Panama; includes the history of 
Panama and of the canal as compared 
to the Suez: 


INTRODUCTION INTO THE ORDER or Vasco NUÑEZ 
DE BALBOA OF DR. HARRY COHEN, MARCH 14, 
1957, AT THE U. N., BY AMBASSADOR GEORGE 
W. WESTERMAN 
No more pleasing assignment could have 

been given me by my Government than that 
of inducting Dr. Harry Cohen, of New York, 
into the Order of Vasco Nuñez de Balboa, 
in the name of President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, Jr., Grand Master of the Order. 
This pleasure derives not from the fact that 
Dr. Cohen is a distinguished surgeon, writer, 
civic leader, philanthropist, historian and 
humanitarian but more so because he is a 
sincere friend of the Republic of Panama; a 
friend who sympathizes with that country’s 
just aspirations and a friend who tries to 
interpret the culture of the Panamanian 
people to the people of his country. This, 
to the mind of any Panamanian, is as heart- 
warming as it is significant. 

In the academic fellowship of New York 
city as well as at Cornell University, Dr. 
Cohen achieved the highest ratings and ever 
since he received his State board license 
“with honor“ he has been honoring his pro- 
fession and his society. He has crowded his 
lifetime with accomplishments that elo- 
quently speak of his greatness in a number 
of specialized fields, and is attested to by the 
citations and honors that have been be- 
stowed upon him nationally as well as 
internationally. 

As inventor of several surgical instru- 
ments, author of numerous articles, most 
of which described for the first time the 
surgical subjects treated, as head of various 
medical organizations, and to the many 
scientific bodies with which he is associated, 
the contribution of Dr. Cohen always has 
been unique. His eminence as a surgeon has 
transcended Columbus. Hospital, Manhattan 
General Hospital and Wickersham Hospital 
with which he has been identified over the 
years and he now enjoys a well earned in- 
ternational status. 
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The world travels of Dr. Cohen have taken 
him to Europe, Canada, South America, parts 
of Asia, China, India, Japan, Alaska, and all 
through Palestine. He has visited a world 
suffering from chronically depressed living 
standards and each time he has returned to 
the United States more determined to help 
organize succor for less fortunate peoples, 
Thus his humanitarian work has had won- 
derful effect both at home and abroad. 

Scientific literature and research have been 
greatly enriched. by his creative mind from 
which has issued a stream of solid literary 
essays and historical writings. The ardors of 
Dr. Cohen's youth are by no way cooled as 
he continues, after threescore and ten years 
to channel his energies into many useful 
services on behalf of mankind. This he does 
gallantly and enthusiastically. 

His belief in the principles of equity and 


equality have induced him to sponsor many . 


philanthropic acts without regard to reli- 
gions, racial or national status. That he has 
had a major impact on continental under- 
standing is not surprising as he has studied 
the lives of Latin American leaders since the 
time of Simon Bolivar, and must be consid- 
ered a true exponent of Pan-American co- 
operation and solidarity. Most, if not all the 
American republics, have honored him in 
some form or other. a 

Today, Panama joins in this Pan-American 
tribute to a worthy son of the United States 
who has become à living and working symbol 
of the good neighbor and who is only happy 
when those next door to him also enjoy a 
measure of happiness. 

The ideas and personality of Dr. Cohen 
have had a profound effect on the scientific, 
educational, social, and professional entities 
with which he has immediate contact. His 
qualities of loftiness of purpose and breadth 
of character have enabled him to gain recog- 
nition in all parts of the world as a scholar, 
a gentleman, and a friend of mankind. Such 
is the individual to whom the Republic of 
Panama pays tribute on this occasion. 

Awarp or Vasco NUÑEZ DE BALBOA MEDAL, 

Marcu 14, 1957 


Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, 
tonight I am being awarded the very great 
honor of the Vasco Nufiez de Balboa Order, 
to me one of the highest orders in the world, 
and for this I am humbly grateful. I do not 
know whether I rate this or deserve it, but 
I do know that I am very acquainted with 
the history of Panama, with the history of 
Latin America; and that for years I have 
exerted my influence for whatever it was 
worth, in behalf of Latin America, and its 
history, and this included Panama in par- 
ticular. Many of you know that I have 
written a book entitled “Simon Bolivar and 
the Conquest and Liberation of South 
America. That, of necessity, shows that I 
have famillarized myself with its history. I 
have made five trips to Latin America, was 
an honorary president of one of the medical 
congresses in Mexico. have visited Panama on 
Several occasions, and the canal by boat, 
traim, and plane. During one of the plane 
flights over the canal the pilot confessed to 
us, that he was half drugged by escaping gas 
fumes but he felt certain he could complete 
the flight, for which statement we felt 
greatly relieved. I mention these facts to 
show that Panama is not very unknown to 
me, quite the contrary, I am very partial 
to it. 

Let us review very briefly the pertinent 
facts of Panama and Balboa, Following the 
discovery of America by Columbus. there was 
a veritable wave of discoveries. Shall I say 
tor reasons of new lands to be discovered, or 
shall I tell the truth, for the great amount 
of loot, especially gold and silver that was 
waiting forthem? In fact, it has been stated 
that the Spanish kings then suffered with an 
incurable disease, which could only be alle- 
viated by gold and silver. Among these dis- 
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coverers was Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, the dis- 
coverer of the Pacific Ocean, which he did in 
1501, then calling it the Great South Sea and 
claiming it in the name of the Spanish mon- 
arch. As was usual with almost all of the 
then great discoverers of America, they 
eventually met the same fate, they were ar- 
rested and executed, and Balboa was no ex- 
ception. He was executed in 1517, During 
Balboa's period of. discoveries and explora- 
tion he had earned the reputation of being 
brave, courteous, kind at heart, and of just 
dealing. That was the character of this 
man and I am proud and humble to be the 
recipient of this great honor bearing his 
name, 

Iremarked before that I wrote a book about 
Simon Bolivar, my hero, as he is the hero 
of so many. I mention him here because of 
the inumerable accomplishments associated 
with his name and to me the three most out- 
standing are: (1) The liberation of South 
America; (2) the appointment of a commit- 
tee to study the feasibility of building the 
Panama Canal; (3) the formation of a Con- 
gress of Latin American countries, for a Pan 
American Union to settle all disputes aris- 
ing in the course of human events. This 
last is growing in power and importance year 
after year and had its most dramatic demon- 
stration recently when President Eisenhower 
met in Panama with most of the Presidents 
of Latin America. In other words Panama, 
though perhaps small in geography occupies 
a most exalted place in the hearts of the 
entire Western Hemisphere, a position of in- 
fluence shared by few other countries on this 
side of the world. Let me digress a bit and 
tell of another great hero of Latin America, 
this time in Ecuador. I wish to make a few 
remarks about Eloy Alfaro. His name too, 
is intimately associated with Panama, as we 
shall see. He was President of Ecuador from 
1895-1901 and again from 1907-11. He was 
regarded as the greatest of Ecuador's liberal 
champions; he introduced tremendous ma- 
terial and especially constitutional reforms. 
The constitution he gave his country lasted 
22 years, the longest in the history of his 
Ecuador. He forbad the immediate reelec- 
tion of a President, build the first railroad 
from Guayaquil to Quito, He was pilioried 
by the opposition and eventually murdered 
by a mob in 1911, and we next meet his son, 
and my very dear friend, the Honorable Cap- 
tain Colon Eloy Alfaro, who has honored 
Panama; yes, I know he would object to my 
saying so; he would say he is honored by 
Panama, Undoubtedly both statements are 
correct. His is one of the most remarkable 
histories of achievements. There are not 
many to equal his. America is proud of him 
because he is a graduate of our West Point 
Military Academy, and to make the bond 
stronger, his three wonderful sons likewise 
are graduates of West Point. Capt. Colon 
Alfaro has represented his Panama as its 
Ambassador, with outstanding ability in 
many countries, including of course, our own 
United States. In our United States, he has 
brought glory to his Panama. He is truly the 
very great son of one of the great leaders 
of Latin America. His name, like that of his 
illustrious father, will live forever and for 
me personally, it will always be one of the 
great privileges of my life to have been 
counted among his friends. Even though he 
visits the United States infrequently, his in- 
fluence is greatly felt and carries great weight 
because of his goodness of heart, his noble 
character and his great achievements, I 
know Panama is fortunate in having Colon 
Alfaro’s three wonderful sons because I know 
they will carry on like their father and grand- 
father and will help make Panama an out- 
standing country. ‘ 

We next come to the relationships of the 
Republic of Panama, the Canal Zone, and 
the United States. Before I do so let me first 
describe another canal, in many respects 
similar to Panama; I, of course, refer to the 
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Suez Canal. There ls more than one bond 
of similarity between the two Canals. 
refer to Ferdinand De Lesseps who built the 
Suez Canal and who initiated the building 
of the Panama Canal, The Suez Canal has 
been and is in the public eye daily for 
months. The entire world is now aware 
its importance, its value, its great influence 
on the economy of the whole world. The 
canal was opened November 16, 1869, and 
took 10 years to build. England, through 
Prime Minister Benjamin Disraeli, bought # 
controlling stock, 44 percent, from Khediv® 
Ismail of Egypt, and together with France 
gained financial control of the canal till very 
recently. During this entire time all ships 
were allowed to go through freely without 
any hindrance or obstacle placed in their 
path. Tolls were equitably priced and col- 
lected. Recently there has been a rise in 
nationalism all over the world and Egypt 
was no exception. It rid itself of Farouk, 
of Naguib, and is now ruled by Nasser. He 
has developed a megalomania with Hitleria® 
ideas, There is always a silght justification 
at the start but this can be enlarged way 
out of proportion till it becomes a serious 
menace. He decided that the canal be- 
longed to Egypt, forgetting that it is really 
a waterway belonging to the whole world 
and of its being built by the money, brains. 
ingenulty, know-how, and engineering 

of France. The only part Egypt played in 
its construction was to furnish the site and 
the labor for both of which it was paid. 
If the financial part was inequitable, I feel 
certain that that could have been adj 

but it was more nationalistic than financial. 
“It belongs to Egypt and Egypt only, and 
Egypt can do with it as it pleases,” he sald. 
He did just that, dictating who could and 
who could not use the canal. Eventually 
interfering with England and France, we 
know what ensued. Let me here state an- 
other fact, having visited Egypt before World 
Wars I and H. and seen firsthand what I 
now state. There is abject peverty of the 


masses, disease, underdevelopment in every - 


sense of the word, illiteracy, a truly back- 
ward country. This was in time of peace. 
If the income of the canal were tripled of 
even quadrupled, I doubt if the masses 
would get any of its benefits. 

Where the money goes we must guess. NoW 
the canal was closed 4 months with no in- 
come and that increases the sad lot of the 
masses, and what the future holds for them 
only God knows. Nasser could have been 4 
hero had he turned his talents toward 3 
democratic and benevolent world, I have 
spoken thus lengthily about the Suez Canal 
because of the parallel te Panama and the 
Panama Canal. Let us compare the two. 
Panama had been part of other neighboring 
countries. Wars, especially about boun- 
daries, were constant. In November 1903 
Panama revolted from Colombia and declared 
itself free and independent. One month 
later the new Government granted the 
United States a strip of land 10 miles wide 
for the purpose of the canal. The financial 
considerations and the purchase of the 
French company stock were quickly com- 
pleted, and were quickly ratified by the Gov- 
ernments of Panama and the United States- 
Preparations for bullding the canal were 
begun at once, and took 10 years. It was 
opened on August 15, 1914, but officially in 
1920. Three American names will always 
be associated with it. President Theodore 
Roosevelt, Lt, Col. George W. Goethals, the 
engineer; and Col, William Gorgas, the Army 
surgeon. Now let us compare the two coun- 
tries adjacent to the canals—Egypt and 
Panama. Egypt we have already described. 
Panama we have mentioned. It is prosper- 
ous, not prosperous enough, it has peace, the 
health of the populace has been tremen- 
dousty improved. Whereas previous to the 
canal, it had been fever ridden with malaria. 
yellow fever, etc. Our own Walter Reed 
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Hospital will forever remain a monument to 
the work of ridding that part of the country 
the ravages of yellow fever, It will be 
Tecalled that the cause of this yellow fever 
a small mosquito stegomyia fasciata, 
Which for years prevented the building of the 
. The Government of Panama and that 
Of the United States are on very friendly 
and if at times we seem to neglect 
a, as we do some of our other Latin 
American brothers, I feel certain there 
no cause for friction or worse, I feel 
time will cure all misunderstandings. 
ca seeks no colonies, does not seek to 
exploit anyone, and delights and encourages 
Neighborliness and as time marches 
On our friendship will rally, be brotherly, as 
gh one family. Even in families there 
are petty quarrels but we hope they never will 
be serious. The canal is for the use of the 
Whole world without any exceptions, and that 
how it should be. ‘The upkeep of the canal 
terrific and, knowing my Uncle Sam, I 
doubt if there are any profits, and if there 
are these are at-a minimum. 

I now would like to say a few words about 
Panama's Ambassadors here, that I have met. 
The greatest and most important and most 
Valuable diplomat has been Capt. Colon Eloy 

About him I havé already spoken 
will add I never can say enough about 

There was Eusebeo Morales, a gentle- 

Of the first order, an honor to any 
try. Recently we met Edurardo Ritter- 
Aislan, and he too is a gentleman and a dip- 
1 t in every way and a credit to Panama. 

have had more relationships with Ambas- 
George W. Westerman. A true gentle- 

op and a diplomat but in addition’ he can 
described as dynamic, He is in my esti- 
mation, one of the best salesmen for Panama. 
m spoken to many groups with me, in 

Yy Office at the National Council of Busi- 
pa and Professional Men, in Washington, 
or O., and to my knowledge in many parts 
Re ne United States, always selling Panama. 

never loses an opportunity to speak for 
about Panama. He has spoken of Pau- 

as the distribution center of Latin 
8 especially South America. He has 
Uni tioned a large number of important 
in ted States firms who already have made 
thee ments in Panama: He has emphasized 
t Panama s money, the balboa, has the 
in value as the American dollar and is 
peerchangeable. That is only a brief sam- 
Of the opportunities for investors that 
bassador Westerman has been selling to 
Americans, His parents must have loved 
we rica because they named him not George 

13 but George Washington Westerman, In 
on Pepe even arranged to have him born 
The bruary 22, That has been the pleasure 

1 ve had in knowing him. 
eee come to my final remarks and these 
he dern the gentleman who has so greatly 
Nosed me today with this Order of Vasco 
Pr de Balboa. I. of course, refer to the 
arg adent of the Republic of Panama. We 
cation happy that you received your edu- 
Tat in America, at Dartmouth University. 
Ame gave you a thorough knowledge of 
obj rica, her ideals and character, the main 

ect of which is to make friends. With 
count ons, wishing harm to none, your 
try has prospered considerably under 
Your guidance and leadership, the health of 
hun People is excellent, you are using every 
Your endeavor to obtain employment ‘for 
ang Fe pal you are encouraging industry, 
You are encour- 


and 
him! 


de, and commerce. 
Yous education; you are building new roads. 
You are a friend of the United States and 
49 evidence not so long ago of the 
dent we hold for you by the visit of Presi- 


nhower to your country. I do not 
pent? add any sour note before closing but 
Canai compare your country and the Panama 
Canal. 24 Egypt and Nasser and the Suez 
Ons na Truly on opposite ends of the pole. 

tion, progressive, healthy, peace-lov- 
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ing, friendly, and beloved, the other, truly 
a sad one. Mr. President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, your very name means “on guard“ 
always on watch for your country’s welfare 
and interest. May you have a long and 
healthy and prosperous life and continue to 
see your country prosper and take a leading 
role in the affairs of nations. 


Annapolis, Md., High-School Students Do 
Something To Improve Foreign Rela- 
tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr, LANKFORD. Mr, Speaker, at 
times I have felt that in our efforts to 
improve relations with other countries 
we are too much concerned with gov- 
ernments and not enough with people. 
Sometimes we forget that it is vitally im- 
portant to our foreign relations that peo- 
ples of other nations as well as govern- 
ments understand us, how we live, our 
hopes and aspirations, among other 
things. It is easy to talk about how we 
can foster understanding between peo- 
ples of the United States and peoples of 
foreign countries: Frequently, somebody 
does something concrete about it. I am 
proud to say that the student body at 
Annapolis High School in my district are 
doing something concrete about it. The 
students are working on a project that 
will help build understanding and 
friendship for the United States over- 
seas, and I understand they are doing a 
good job of it. 

The other day I received this letter: 

I thought you might like to have a look 
at the attached special issue of a student 
newspaper published at the Annapolis High 
School in your district. 

The idea for this project came to me as a 
result of the Agency’s experience and suc- 
cess in suggesting similar publications in 
American colleges and universities. I won- 
dered whether or not this could also be 
achieved at the secondary school level. As 
you can see, the Annapolis High School has 
done a very creditable job. The issue is 
designed specifically for high-school students 
in the city of Karachi, Pakistan, and I am 
now awaiting comment from our Embassy 
regarding its impact among the Pakistani 
students. 

You may also, I think, take some pride in 
knowing that this is the first high school 
in the country, to our knowledge, which has 
engaged in precisely this type of project. 
The headmaster of the school has just writ- 
ten my office requesting guidance for the 
next issue for Pakistan. They plan to pub- 
lish at least four separate issues each year. 

Sincerely yours, 
. JOHN M. BEGG, 
Deputy Director, Office of Private 
Cooperation, United States Infor- 
mation Agency 


Since I received this letter, the stu- 
dents have published their second special 
edition and this is now on its way to 
Pakistan. 

In these newspapers, our Annapolis 
students tell about life in America—in 
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school and elsewhere. In the first issue 
in December, for example, there were 
articles about classes, about the subjects 
studied, and how the young people 
dressed. Other articles told about how 
our courts work in a democracy, the 
meaning of freedom of the press, and 
brief history of school sports. 

The February issue continues to give 
background about American life includ- 
ing articles about family life, recrea- 
tional activities of teenagers, and histor- 
ical facts about Maryland and Annapolis. 

Both papers carry friendly greetings to 
students in Pakistan. It is hoped that 
the high schools of Karachi will be able 
to prepare a counterpart newspaper 
which will provide our youngsters with 
similar information regarding life and 
work in Pakistan. 

It is with pride that I tell about this 
accomplishment of our students at An- 
napolis and the leadership they are giv- 
ing to young people in building friend- 
ship overseas. I hope Members of the 
Congress will bring this kind of activity 
to the attention of schools in their dis- 
tricts so that their students may also join 
in this worthy endeavor. 


Ex-Presidents Should Have Pensions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the March 19, 
1957, Kansas City Times, Kansas City, 
Mo., is self-explanatory and deserves the 
thoughtful attention of every Member 
of Congress: $ 

EX-PRESIDENTS SHOULD HAVE PENSIONS 


We notice from Washington dispatches 
that an effort is being made to block a bill 
to provide pensions and clerical staff for 
former Presidents of the United States. The 
real reason is animosity toward Harry Tru- 
man. This strikes us as just cheap politics 
and we are for economy, too. 

The bill should pass. In fact, it should 
have been a law long ago. This isn't a ques- 
tion of whether Mr. Hoover or Mr. Truman 
may or may not need or desire such action 
or whether President Eisenhower will or will 
not need such retirement provisions, It is 
just a matter of plain commonsense. 

We have provided pensions and retirements 
for just about everybody in Government 
service. Goodness knows, we have no par- 
ticular reason for enthusiasm over judges at 
this particular time, but financially they 
were treated miserably until the last few 
years. The Presidency of the United States 
is the biggest job in the world. Upon finish- 
ing his term a President simply can't slip 
back into the niche of an ordinary citizen. 
He carries, or should carry, Influence in pub- 
lic thinking. The demands upon him neces- 
sarily are heavy. They should be. 

Having occupied the most powerful posi- 
tion in the world, no former President should 
be put in a position where even remotely he 
was forced to capitalize on his former pres- 
tige in order to make a living. We can think 
back over the years of two instances, at least, 
where a former President faced such an 
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alternative. The Presidency isn’t a job just 
for rich men but for any American, rich or 
poor, who may attain it. 

We are in entire sympathy with the pres- 
ent surge for economy in Washington. It is 
healthy, But in this case the opposition has 
nothing to do with the Issue of economy. 

Frankly, we believe greater use should be 
made of the experience of former. occupants 
of the White House. Even in the opposition 
a former President has an opportunity for 
real service. Failure to recognize the value 
of such service is outrageous. 


President Ramon Magsaysay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
free nations of the world were shocked 
and saddened to learn of the tragic air- 
plane accident that took the life of 
President Magsaysay on Sunday, March 
17. 

While I did not know President Mag- 
Saysay personally, I have a warm regard 
for his country and have watched his 
career with great interest. In 1946, our 
Government sent a delegation of some 
15 members to Manila to assist in the 
launching of the new Republic of the 
Philippines and to witness this impor- 
tant historical event. Of the congres- 
sional group, there are only three re- 
maining in Congress, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER], Senator 
ELLENDER, Of Louisiana, and myself. 
While the first President of the Philip- 
pines was President Roxas, Ramon Mag- 
Saysay was already making a name for 
. himself, and his phenomenal and dedi- 
cated career will always be an inspira- 
tion to the youth of his country. He 
was a great hero and his untimely death 
cut short a brilliant career as a national 
and world leader. 

Under unanimous consent I extend my 
remarks and include brief tributes from 
the March 19 issues of the Des Moines 
Register and the Chicago Daily Tribune: 
From the Des Moines Register of March 19, 
$ 1957] 

A Great LEADER or New Asta 

The death of President Ramon Magsaysay 
of the Philippines in an airplane crash Sun- 
day is a tragedy for the young republic and 
for the world. 

Magsaysay was a truly great man. As 
Philippine secretary of national defense 
1950-53 and as president 1953 on, he broke 
the back of the long-drawn-out Huk rebel- 
lion in central Luzon. What's more, he made 
an excellent beginning toward removing the 
grievances which made a rebellion possible. 
Instead of shooting rebels, whenever pos- 
sible he paroled and resettled them, opening 
up new lands and buying up old to soothe 
the land hunger of Luzon villagers. 

Political corruption, long a problem in 
the Philippines, was tackled boldly by Mag- 
saysay also. For example, he started a prac- 
tice of public declarations of private assets 
by incoming functionaries, and did not ex- 
empt himself. His net assets on becoming 
president were $13,179.17. 

A fighter much of his life, Magsaysay man- 
aged to avoid bitterness. He fought the 
Japanese and the Huks with arms. With 
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speeches and ballots he fought first one 
major Philippine political party and then 
(switching parties) fought the other. But 
his old chief whom he beat for the presi- 
dency in 1953 spoke highly of him. The 
Huk leader, Luis Taruc, at Taruc’s trial for 
rebellion, murder, robbery, arson and kid- 
naping, pleaded guilty to these charges, 
made an impassioned plea for social justice 
and said a good word for Magsaysay's re- 
forms. 

Magsaysay's career was meteoric. The sec- 
ond of 8 children of a blacksmith-farmer, 
Ramon himself started engineering school 
but did not finish. He was an auto me- 
ehanic, a truck driver, then manager of a 
trucking firm, then guerrilla captain against 
the Japanese invaders in World War IT be- 
fore he went into politics. 

He was only 46 when he became president, 
and 49 when he died. 

From the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 
19, 1957 


PRESIDENT MAGSAYSAY 


President Magsaysay of the Philippines was 
an outstanding figure among the public men 
of our times, not only in his own country but 
in the world. He had many of the virtues of 
a George Washington: integrity, good judg- 
ment, an instinct for command, self-control, 
and selfless patriotism. His country was 
fortunate beyond reckoning in having him at 
its head in a formative period. His country- 
men may find consolation in the knowledge 
that his example will remain as an inspira- 
tion to his successors and serve as a stand- 
ard by which to measure their characters 
and achievements in the generations to come. 


Fifty Percent Pensions After 39 Years’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr.» POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following: 

FIFTY PERCENT PENSIONS AFTER 30 Years: THE 
NEED AND THE POSSIBILITY 
(A report of the Railroad Pension Confer- 
ence, New Haven, Conn., March 1957) 


„ SUMMARY 


A. The Rallroad Pension Conference calls 
for full retirement after 30 years of service 
regardless of age as provided by H. R. 2165. 
Annuities to be one-half of taxable earn- 
ings based on the 5 years of highest earnings, 
maximum annuity $200 a month. Taxes 
would be collected on the first $400 of each 
month's earnings, instead of first $350 as now 
provided, 

However, compromise bill H. R. 3545 would 
be acceptable at this time. It provides full 
annuity at age 60 after 30 years service, and 
a reduced annuity of one one-hundred-and- 
eightieth for each calendar month that he 
or she is under age 60 when annuity began to 
accrue. Annuity to be one-half of taxable 
earnings based on 5 years of highest earn- 
ings. There would be no increase, or de- 
crease, in present maximum annuity now 
about $184 a month. However, the average 
annuity would be increased, and could rise 
to 6175 a month. 

Higher benefits are needed because the 
present annuities have not kept up a proper 
relationship with the earnings of employed 
railroad workers. Instead of 50 percent, they 
amount to approximately 26.4 percent, or in- 
cluding the spouses’ supplementary benefits, 
to 29.8 percent of earnings of employed work- 
ers. 
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Higher benefits are needed because an- 
nuities have not kept up with living costs 
falling behind at least 20 percent since 1940. 
Full-age annuities now average $119.87 2 
month, less than $28a week. But in terms 
the prewar dollar, the purchasing power of 
this average monthly sum is roughly equal tO 
approximately $59.94 a month, or only $14.97 
a week. 

Rallroad workers are getting lower an- 
nuities, in comparison with the taxes they 
pay, than workers under the Federal Old 
Age and Survivors Insurance System. One 
railroad worker pays more than the combined 
tax paid by three industrial workers, under 
OASI, who, along with their spouses may re- 
ceive a total of $488 A month. (The maxi- 
mum amount a retired railroad worker and 
his spouse can receive under railroad re- 
tirement is approximately $239 a month) - 
(However, the average amount received 18 
roughly $163 a month for the retired worker 
and his spouse.) 

Even more discrepant is the length of 
service required by both systems. To re- 
ceive the current maximum railroad retire- 
ment benefits the employee must have 
earned $300 a month from 1926 through 
June 1954, and $350 a month thereafter 
for a total service of 30 years. 

The industrial worker under OASI retiring 
at age 65, to receive the present total m&x!- 


mum benefit needs only 18-month coverage 


if he earned $350 a month since January 1. 
1955, regardless of prior earnings less than 
$350 a month. 

The annuities of the railroad workers are 
in sharp contrast with the luxurious pen- 
sions set up by the railroads for company 
executives. 

Legislators in other countries provide thelr 
senior citizens with retirement at age 50, 55. 
and 60 upon completion of 20-25 or 30 years 
of service, many at half pay, others even 4 
higher amount. 

The railroad retirement fund can provide 
the benefits proposed by the railroad pen- 
sion conference were the railroad retirement 
board actuaries less conservative and more 
realistic in their actuarial valuations and 
assumptions. 

B. The railroad retirement fund can psy 
the higher pensions proposed. The actuarial 
calculations used to keep benefits low follow 
the principles of private insurance com- 
panies, seeking profit and accumulation of 
financial power, The public railroad retire- 
ment fund should be guided by a different 
motive, that of providing maximum security 
to railroad workers. 

The actuarial valuations of the railroad 
retirement board do not allow for future in- 
creases in payrolls, therefore departing from 
realism, and grossly exaggerating the esti- 
mated costs of pensions as a percentage of 
payrolis. In other ways. also, the actuarial 
valuations adopt unduly conservative as- 
sumptions, which have the effect of arti- 
ficially raising costs. $ 

Even so, the actuarial valuation shows 
that the fund could afford to increase pen- 
sions 60 percent for all employees entering 
the industry since 1947. The so-called un- 
funded liability for pensions to earlier em- 
ployees should be a social obligation, and 
not one of the newer employees. 

O. Reasonable assumptions show that the 
proposals of the railroad pension conference 
could in fact be financed with a 10 percent 
tax, rather than the 1214 percent tax now in 
effect, for all employees entering the indus- 
try since 1947. The extra taxes collected 
from these employees, together with the re- 
serves In the fund, can be used to complete 
pension liabilities to older employees. 

THE FUND CAN AFFORD THE HIGHER BENEFITS 
PROPOSED 


Hon. Paul. H. Dovcras, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Railroad Retirement and 
Senator from Illinois, is a known expert in 
his own right and the author of the con- 
structive. 1951 amendments. Speaking be- 
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fore the Senate on August 3, 1953, Senator 
Doveras said: 

“I believe substantially better benefits are 
Possible by means of more profitable invest- 
Ment of the railroad retirement reserve and 
Other methods. Increasing tax rates will 
Not be ” 

He listed a series of eight possible improve- 
Ments that had been recommended, and ex- 

the opinion that a sound program 
Qf improvement could be enacted, although 
could not include all the items on the 
This position is consistent with that 
Of the railroad pension conference, because 
Senator, in addition to listing most of 
Conference's recommendations, had cer- 
tain additional ones, such as a minimum 
annuity of $100 monthly; and did not sug- 
any raise in taxes, whereas the railroad 
i n conference does not object to Um- 
init tax increases, if necessary to finance the 
provements. 
ù However, Congress, in 1954, while markedly 
benefits under the OASI system, 
Made only certain fringe liberalizations in 
retirement, the total amount of 
Which is less than the increase in taxes which 
Was enacted at the same time. 
COST or THE PENSION CONFERENCE PROPOSALS 
ane Railroad Retirement Board advised 
83d Congress that the proposals of the 
Railroad Pension Conference would increase 
Costa by over $175 million annually. This 
te is likely to be high, as the Rail- 
Toad Retirement Board tends to be unduly 
— in its financial evaluations. 
10 ever, even if the estimate of $175 mil- 
is accurate the facts show that the 
System can afford to pay it. The amend- 
ments enacted in 1954 have had the im- 
w te effect of increasing employee an- 
‘Uities by roughly $15 million yearly (in 
Ri tion to the increases in survivor an- 
Uities.) Over the long run, it will add an- 
t $25 million to railroad employee an- 
uities, owing to the higher wage base. 
at the total long run gain may be figured 
Toughly $40 million. Presumably the 
Card's $175 million estimate exceeds its 
to 1 te of immediate cost, and refers 
ts actuarial, long range estimate. There- 
the entire $40 million should be sub- 
to obtain the net cost in com- 
— with the present situation. This in- 
tes a net cost of $135 million per year. 
tt Must be noted that our present bill 
tc R. 2165 increases the tax base from $350 
R a month. And compromise bill H. 
9 is less costly than H. R. 2165 in- 
e0 uch as full annuities are paid from age 
Upward, and reduced annuities are paid 


THE ACTUARIES? 


Bt load workers are told that higher bene - 
*how that they would bankrupt the fund. 
tire © cost calculations of the Railroad Re- 
ati Board are based on actuarial valu- 
cal, ns which are made every 3 years. These 
culations are made by skilled actuaries, 
las Ts of complicated mathematical formu- 
ont, However, the calculations depend not 
whey on knowledge of mathematics, but on 
4 t actuaries think will happen for many 
ecades in the future. These opinions, or 
Wide Ptions, of the actuaries, concern a 
variety of happenings—how many rall- 
Workers will be employed and at what 
men how many railroad workers will leave 
wilt mdustry after a short period, how many 
dle in service, how many will remain em- 
ee retirement age, at what ages will 

to retire, how long will the; 
live after retirement; and so on. z 
apone of these happenings can be pre- 
ted exactly by mathematical formulas. 
wos of them—such as how many railroad 
kers will die in service—can be pre- 
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dicted more or less accurately on the basis 
of past experience. Others, such as wages 
of railroad workers, involve economic and 
political judgments on which actuaries have 
no special competence. Wrong guesses, or 
assumptions, on such matters can render the 
calculations of the actuaries valueless and 
misleading, for all their technical skill in 
handling mathematical formulas. 

Their assumptions are usually conserva- 
tive, That is, their guesses are such as to 
indicate high expenses and low receipts. 
Therefore, their calculations end up by 
showing a need for comparatively high taxes 
and the possibility of paying only compara- 
tively low benefits. 

PRIVATE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND THE RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


The whole tradition and training of the 
actuaries make it inevitable that their 
methods be of this character. The actuarial 
profession developed as an adjunct to the 
insurance companies. The insurance com- 
panies were organized or taken over by the 
most powerful financiers, with the object of 
deriving profit, especially from the accumula- 
tion of huge supplies of capital. That they 
have succeeded in this is evident from the 
fact that the assets of life Insurance com- 
panies alone are now well over $80 billion, 
and are increasing at the rate of over $5 bil- 
lion a year. 

These funds are piled up by charging high 
premiums and paying low benefits. Each 
year the life insurance companies collect 
more than twice as much in premiums as 
they pay out in benefits. This is justified 
by the formulas of the actuaries. ~ 

The catch Is that the actuaries use a mor- 
tality table that is hopelessly out of date, 
so that most policy holders live longer than 
the actuaries figure. The insurance com- 
panies collect the premium and the interest 
for all the extra years of life. If the pre- 
miums were based on actual death rates, 
they would be much lower. 

Now let us suppose the policyholder wishes 
to get around this, and secure his money's 
worth by buying an annuity. Then the 
longer he lives, the more money he collects 
from the insurance company. But the in- 
surance companies are a step ahead of him. 
For annuities, they use a different mortality 
table than for regular insurance, one which 
says that people will live much longer than 
they actually do. The premiums for annul- 
ties are calculated on this mortality table, 
and again are much higher than they would 
have to be to pay the actual cost of annuities, 

This, and other devices with similar effect, 
constitute the conservative framework of 
actuarial technique. And the actuaries, 
trained for a lifetime In this approach, carry 
it over to the calculation of benefits and tax 
rates for the Rallroad Retirement System. 

But the Railroad Retirement System is not 
a private money-making proposition. Its 
main function Is to supply adequate pensions 
to retired railroad workers and their de- 
pendents and survivors. Conceivable it could 
be financed out of ordinary Federal revenues, 
without the establishment of any special 
fund. The fund merely exists to give an 
additional guaranty to the railroad workers, 
to assure them a proprietary interest in their 
pensions. There is no need to build it up to 
the monstrous proportions of the private 
insurance funds. 

Yet there is this following comparison. 
At the end of 1953 there were 90 million 
policyholders in private insurance (life) 
companies. Some $78 billion of assets 
existed to guarantee their future claims, or 
roughly $870 per policyholder, In June 
1954 there were some 2.5 million workers 
who had either paid taxes for railroad in- 
surance during this past year, or were re- 
ceiving (including their survivors) benefits 
under the system, A fund of $3.4 billion had 
been set up to guarantee their future claims, 
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or roughly $1,360 per railroad worker. (In 
1990 the railroad retirement fund is ex- 
pected to reach $7.5 billion.) 
is not exact or scientific. 

It doesn't take account of differences in 
benefits provided by the average private in- 
surance policy and the average railroad re- 
tirement policy.“ But it does show how, 
in general, the railroad retirement fund has 
been built up by the principles comparable 
to the funding of profit-making private in- 
surance companies, 


Of course this 


LEVEL COSTS AND THE HISTORY OF CONSERVATIVE . 


FORECASTS 

The actuarial evaluations are expressed in 
terms of “level costs.“ This is what level 
costs mean. If payrolls are taxed at a fixed 
rate, and the interest at 3 percent accumu- 
lated on the taxes until benefits are due, 
the fund will either grow enormously, or be- 
come bankrupt, depending on the tax rate 
and the scale of benefits. If the tax rate 
is set “just right,” at a certain time in the 
future, tax collections and interest income 
will exactly match benefit payments, and 
will continue to do so indefinitely. 

Experience has invariably shown the esti- 
mated level costs of the actuarial valua- 
tions to be too high. In each case the ac- 
tuaries have been forced to cut their pre- 
vious level-cost estimates, but because of 
changes in benefits, they have remained just 
as far as ever out of touch with reality. This 
is illustrated by the following table; 


Level costs under: 


Actuarial valuation] 1937 
act 


Source: Compiled from Retirement Policies and the 


Railroad Retirement System, R t of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Railroad Retirement islation, pt. 1, 83A 
Cong., Ist sess., 8. Rept, No. 6, pt. 1, Pp. 309-315. Omits 
preliminary estimates presented other thuu by the 
regular actuarial valuations. 


Between the first and the third valuations, 
the estimated costs under the original act 
were cut 17 percent. In just 3 years, be- 
tween the third and fourth valuation, the 
level costs under the 1946 liberalizing amend- 
ments were cut 19 percent. The estimated 
costs under the much more liberal 1948 
amendments were put by the fourth valua- 
tion at hardly any more than the third valu- 
ation placed the level costs under the 1946 
amendments. The 1951 amendments in- 
creased overall benefits by perhaps 25 per- 
cent. Yet the fifth valuation showed an in- 
crease of level costs of only 6 percent over the 
fourth valuation. If the actuaries had used 
the same tables and assumptions as in the 
previous valuation, they would have shown 
a level cost of 15 to 16 percent, but were 
forced by outside pressure to make slightly 
less conservative assumptions. This is more 
or less conceded by the actuaries themselves, 
in the introductory statement to the fifth 
valuation of the actuarial advisory com- 
mittee: 

“The committee was advised that various 
interested groups had challenged the use of 
the old tables on the ground that they did 
not reflect actual experience. The advisory 
committee had favored the use of the old 
tables on the ground that current experience 
could be greatly changed by a deflationary 
shift in the economic cycle. However, the 
committee feels that rather than remain in 
the position of having the basic assumptions 
used considered too conservative, it would 
be preferable to use the new tables which are 
closer to current experience.” 
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However, even reluctantly revised tables 
are still far from experience. Even they set 
a conservative standard which exaggerates 
likely percentage costs, and covers up the 
possibilities for greatly expanded benefits, 


WRONG ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT PAYROLLS 


The most important wrong assumption of 
the actuaries is that taxable payrolis will be 
frozen forever at $5 billion per year, slightly 
less than payrolls in 1951 and 1952. This, 
also, has been the main wrong assumptions 
of the actuaries in the earlier valuations. 
Here is why this is important. The railroad 
retirement system provides pension rights 
for the future to employees based in part on 
earnings before any taxes were collected, and 
also for many years when taxes were lower 
than they are now. Because taxes were not 
collected against that part of the pension 
rights, they are called unfunded liabilities. 
If payrolls are doubled, the same amount is 
needed to meet the unfunded liabilities, but 
as a percentage of payrolls, the cost is cut in 
half, If not for these unfunded liabilities, 
the benefits could admittedly be sharply in- 
creased with present taxes. 

To estimate frozen future payrolls, the 
actuaries made two other assumptions which 
do not stand up. Their estimate of future 
payrolls consisted of four steps: 

1. Estimate of future industrial produc- 

n. 

SS Estimate of amount of rallroad traffic 
for a given level of production. 

3. Estimate of increased labor productivity 
and hence, of man-hours of employment for 
a given level of traffic. —— 

4 Estimate of hourly wage rates. 

The second and third steps are not at 
issue. But the assumptions concerning in- 
dustrial production and hourly wages are. 
According to “high estimate,” industrial 
production was to rise 16 percent in 9 years, 
and per capita industrial production only 4 
percent. According to “low estimates,” in- 
dustrial production was to not rise at all 
in 9 years, and fall 10 percent on a per capita 
basis. The final valuation involved rough 
averaging of these two assumptions. In 
other words, the actuaries assumed virtual 
economic stagnation. 

Averaging the high and low estimates, the 
actuaries expected industrial production in 
1954 to be 5 percent below 1951. But ac- 
tually, despite the slump in 1954, It was 5 
percent above 1951. For 1953, the difference 
between the actuaries assumption and the 
actual level was even more marked. 

The President’s Economic Report to Con- 

of January 1955 set forth a perspective 
of a 39 percent growth in national produc- 
tion in the next decade. This may be right 
or it may be wrong. But the point is that 
_ {tis the minimum necessary to conform with 
the national policy as expressed in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. Whether its meas- 
ures are adequate, or in the right direction, 
is a matter of political opinion. But it is 
reasonable that policies should look toward 
the tive of an expanding economy. 
For example, in the case of taxes, the latest 
budget assumes a steady rise in prosperity. 
If a slump were assumed, it would be neces~ 
sary to raise the rate of taxes, say on cor- 
porations, in order to meet Government ex- 
penditure requirements. However, it is 
claimed by the administration, lower cor- 
te taxes help to realize the prediction 
of a higher level of output, and higher rey- 
enues from current rates. 

The assumption of the retirement system 
actuaries are not in accord with this prin- 
ciple. Their assumptions of industrial stag- 
nation may prove accurate, If so, they wilt 
have contributed to that result by pauperiz- 
ing the increasing number of retired rall- 
road workers, and hence reducing consumer 
markets. Assumptions in accord with a gen- 
eral policy of high-level employment and 
rising production, which would show the 
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possibility of paying more liberal retirement 
benefits, would at the same time contribute 
toward that end. 

The actuaries also assume that railway 
wage rates will be frozen forever at the level 
of January 1955. But experience has proven 
otherwise. And to think that railroad 
workers will not continue in the future, as 
in the past 20 years, to achieve steady im- 
provements in wages is to underestimate the 
railway labor unions, and the general power 
of the trade- union movement in the United 
States. 

The actuaries deal with taxable wages, and 
assumed in the fifth valuation continuation 
of the $300 per month ceiling. Already this 
has been raised to $350, and bills are now 
before Congress to raise it to $400 including 
the railroad pension conference bill, H. R. 
2165. 

Clearly, if realistic assumptions were made 
about future payrolls, allowing for continu- 
ation of historical upward trends, the retire- 
ment system would be shown to have a ca- 
pacity to pay much higher benefits than at 
present. 


THE RAW DEAL FOR NEW RAILROAD WORKERS 


This whole question is brought out best by 
considering the special situation of workers 
entering the system now, or in the future. 
These workers will have a tax of 1244 percent 
levied on their wages from the start of their 
employment. In the language of the actu- 
aries, their pensions are “fully funded“ 
taxes on their wages fully pay for their bene- 
fits. Workers who entered the industry any 
time beginning with 1947 are much in the 
same situation. 

The fifth valuation showed that the nor- 
mal cost“ of benefits provided by the Rail- 
road Retirement Act for these new entrants 
is 7.66 percent of their payroll. Adding 0.15 
percent for administrative expenses brings 
this to 7.81 percent. That is, the benefits 
paid to those workers should be increased 60 
percent in order to return to them the full 
value of thé 12.5 percent taxes paid from 
their payrolls. Or, in other words, they are 
getting benefits amounting to only 62.5 per- 
cent of what they pay for and the railroads 
pay on their account. 

The justification offered for this scandal- 
ous state of affairs is that the extra taxes 


collected are needed to pay the interest on 


the unfunded benefits payable to workers 
who were in the system prior to 1947. 

Like the debt of the feudal usurer, this 
unfunded liability will go on and collect 
interest forever, to be borne by all future 
generations of railroad workers, according 
to the calculations of the actuaries. 

It is our contention that this approach 
is wholly inequitable to the vast majority 
of railroad workers. Benefits should be paid 
on the full scale covered by present taxes. 
That is, the new worker should get benefits 
at a normal rate of 12.35 percent, represent- 
ing the taxes he pays less than administra- 
tive costs. If in fact, rather than theoreti- 
cal calculations, the drain of funds to pay 
benefits to employees who were not fully 
funded begins to reduce the fund, the Gov- 
ernment should appropriate from general 
revenues a sufficient sum to fully fund the 
remaining potential unfunded benefits. 

When the Congress enacted the Railroad 
Retirement Act, it recognized the existence 
of a social obligation to pay adequate pen- 
sions to retired railroad workers, The fact 
that today's railroad workers pay taxes into 
the system to buy their proprietary rights to 
it, does not imply that they as individuals 
should take over the social obligation of all 
the people to pay annuities to the retired 
workers of the previous generation. 

The Railroad Retirement Board, unfor- 
tunately, has attempted to obscure the sig- 
nificance of this low cost of present benefits 
for workers. At the 1954 hearings, Mr. 
Thomas Stack, president of the National 
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Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., brought out 
the fact of the low “normal cost" figure. The 
Railroad Retirement Board, in its report 
“rebutting” Stack's testimony, wrote: 

“Mr. Stack is evidently, talking about the 
7.66 percent that appears in Table A-48, page 
213 of the 1952 Annual Report. The cost of 
benefits for new entrants who will, as career 


railroad employees become eligible for bene- 


fits under the Railroad Retirement Act is 
10.83 percent—rather than 7.66 percent to 
compare with the 1244 percent tax.“ 

This is an evasion of the issue. Of course, 
the 7.66 percent is an average of the situation 
of different workers, who will get benefits in 
varying ratio to their original contribution. 
Many workers, who do not stay in the in- 
dustry for 10 years, will get no benefits. The 
proper cost figure for the workers who get 
the full benefits, as apparently referred to 
in the Railroad Retirement Board answer. 

Similarly, the actuarial valuation adds to 
the 7.66 percent an adjustment of 3.41 per- 
cent, to a total of 11.07 percent; represent - 
ing the net balance of adjustments with the 
OASI on account of “new entrants.” But 
this addition is a fictitious bookkeeping en- 
try, which Is more than counterbalanced by 
an opposite bookkeeping entry elsewhere in 
the accounting. 

In actuarial terms, the valuation shows 
the “level cost“ of future benefits to workers 
already employed at 23.96 percent. A 
weighted average of the 7.66 percent for fu- 
ture workers, the 23.96 percent for present 
workers, and comparatively minor adjust- 
ments for retired workers and funds on hand, 
produces the overall “level cost“ figure of 
14 percent, which is then reduced to 13,41 
percent by taking account of the transac- 
tions with the OASI. 

The more total payrolls increase in the 
future, the more weight is given to 7.66 per- 
cent for future workers, and the less to the 
23.96 percent for present workers. If it were 
assumed that payrolls in the future increase 
by 3 percent per year or more all the weight 
would have to be given to the 7.66 percent, 
and this would become the level cost figure. 
An increase of 3-percent per year would mean 
that railroad payrolls would double every 
24 years. Actual experience shows a faster 
rise than this. Between the years ending 
June 30, 1895 and calendar year 1952, that 
fis over 57½ year interval, compensation 
of railroad employees increased slightly 
more than 12 times. This is equivalent to a 
compound annual rate of increase approxi- 
mately 4.4 percent. 

Since a sizable continued rate of increase 
in railroad payrolls is a reasonable assump- 
tion for the future, it is appropriate and 
Tair to all, the railroad workers to base 
calculations on such assumption ,and to 
place benefits at the rate now being col- 
lected In taxes—12.50 percent less 0.15 per- 
cent for administration. À 


OTHER WAYS IN WHICH ACTUARIAL VALUATION 
EXACGERATES « COSTS \ 


Besides the basic error, concerning pay- 
roll assumption, the actuarial valuation in- 
volves a number of other conservative as- 
sumptions which have the effect of exag- 
gerating the cost of benefits. Some are ex- 
aggerating the length of time an employee 
will receive an annuity; exaggerating the 
number of employees who will retire, in- 
stead of working until their death or final 
illness; exaggerating the number of em- 
Ployees who will stay in the industry long 
enough to receive retirement benefits. 

1, Exaggeration of duration of annuity: 
The valuation uses a mortality table which 
gives the retired railroad worker a longer 
span of life than he really enjoys. 

The following figures show the percent- 
age ratio of deaths among retired railroad 
workers receiving annuities to expected 
deaths according to the fifth valuation 
formula: 


1957 


Policy year 104748 3 
Policy year 1948-49 
Policy year 1949-50_---------------- Z 104.4 
Calendar year 1950 


(Source: 1952 Annual Report, tables A-1 
and A-3 pp. 146 and 148.) 

For those workers on full annuitles— 
that is, retiring at 65 or later—the excess of 
a In ad- 


eaths is somewhat more marked. 
Gition, the assumed retirement ages are a 
“oli than those which have actually 
ed. 
aner much does the conservative assump- 
n exaggerate costs? 
W n valuation amounts to assuming that 
© life expectation of a newly retired rail- 
Worker on full-age annuity is about 11.6 
(See appendix (a).) The actual ex- 
or ce to date has been a life expectancy 
Tun out 11 years, (See appendix (b).) 
us the valuation assumes that payments 
be made for almost a year longer than 
ence indicates, and that the total cash 
oe for annuities will exceed that indi- 
ted by experience by roughtly 7 percent. 
of a conservative mortality estimate 
she be justified if there were evidence 
Bu t annuitants are living longer and longer. 
t no such evidence exists. A special cal- 
tion made in connection with the valua- 
Showed “that there is no discernible 
— trend as yet toward lower mortality 
p. 1 after retirement” (Annual Report, 1952, 
149). The rationalization for using a more 
ative mortality table is as follows: 
Proy, e it is true that relatively little im- 
ement has been shown in mortality 
our age retirements in recent years, 
donelderable improvement has been noted 
below that age in various mortality experi- 
ces Over the last 20 years. It is therefore 
wa ble that in the not-too-distant future 
65 same trend may also be evident above age 
di as advances in medicine and social con- 
also begin to reflect themselves at 
Port r ages” (R. R. B. 1952 Annual Re- 
» Pp. 157-158). ; 
or tus is a substitution of wishful thinking, 
to ‘ulation, for fact. It would be more 
retiras Point to increase the annuities of 
tt railroad workers, which by improving 
economic conditions would help to 
norease their longevity. 
Valua mortality tables used for actuarial 
a tions of disability retirements are, if 
Plies more conservative. The same ap- 
Worren Teduced age retirements—that is, to 
. At'age ae retire on a reduced pension 
p 2. Exaggeration of the number of em- 
waves who will retire: Not every employee 
Part aches retirement age elects to do so. 
beneg because of the low level of retirement 
on pain many of the railroad workers keep 
amp rking until they die. In 1950, for ex- 
Worker, OLY 30.2 percent of the railroad 
retired during the year after they 
Who * 65; and roughly one-third of those 
Wor d reached 65, 5 years earlier, were still 
at the end of the year. The third 


and fo 
retlremurth actuarial valuations had used 


But Nyon: rates based on prewar experience. 
to Or the 1948-50 period actual retirement 
beet only 73 percent ot the number ex- 
wate according to the old formula. This 
too much of a discrepancy even for the 
— re standards of the valuation. A 
Mise was made between actual post- 
experience and the obsolete formula; but 
compromise formula is such that actual 
lewer nts during 1948-50 were 16 percent 
(R, R. Ban according to the revised formula 
. B. 1952 Annual Report, p. 157). 

rationale for retaining such a wide 
inore ney is that retirement rates might 
Areadz in bad times. This possibility has 
1954 y been disproved by the experience of 
indu on the severe slump hit the railroad 


try, involving heavy and prolonged 
Unemployment. s A $ . 
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The number of applications recelved dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1953-54 was only 4.2 per- 
cent more than during the previous fiscal year 
of comparatively low employment (R. R. B. 
Monthly Review, August 1954). 

Obviously, an exaggeration of the number 
of railroad workers retiring leads to an ex- 
aggeration of the net cost of the system: 
Railroad workers who keep on working until 
their deaths or final illnesses pay more taxes 
into the system; and the benefits ultimately 
going to their survivors are generally one- 
half or less the benefits they would have 
received if they had retired. 

Approximately the same distortion is in- 
volved in the estimation of disability retire- 
ments, 

3. Exaggeration of number of workers who 
remain to qualify for retirement: This is 
accomplished in the valuation by underesti- 
mating the number of workers who with- 
draw from the industry. Over half the 
workers who obtain jobs in the railroad in- 
dustry do not last out the calendar year in 
which they began. Forty percent of those 
who do finish the year are dropped from 
the industry during the following year. 
One-quarter of those who finish the second 
year do not get through the third—and so 
on (1952 Annual Report, R. R. B., table 
A-17, p. 165). 

The reasons are clear enough. A large 
part of railroad employment is seasonal in 
character. Because of the difficulty in get- 
ting steady work, many workers who take a 
seasonal job do not return in following years, 
or cannot get railroad jobs in the following 
years. Moreover, in the event of layoffs, 
workers with the least seniority are laid off 
first. In 1952, for example, approximately 
300,000 workers were more or less perma- 
nently separated from the railroad industry, 
other than by death and retirement. In the 
overwhelming majority of cases, taxes have 
been collected from these workers for a few 
months up to several years; with no retire- 
ment benefits accruing as a result of the 
10-year-service requirement. The railroad 
retirement fund obtains a windfall which 
has to be taken into account in estimating 
the net cost of the system. 

The acturial valuation used a system 
which grossly underestimated these with- 
drawals, and therefore underestimated the 
windfall tax receipts. Because of the effect 
of the 1951 amendments requiring 10 years 
of service for rights to vest in an employee, 
the fifth valuation recognized that the ef- 
fect on this was greatly increased. There- 
fore, it modified its formula so as to under- 
estimate withdrawals a little less sharply 
than in the fourth valuation. But the re- 
maining underestimate is still extreme, espe- 
cially in the ranges having the maximum 
effect on costs. Again, the justification is 
that withdrawals were much less during the 
years 1938-41, affected by the depression con- 
ditions; and that another depression might 
again lead to low withdrawal rates (1952 
Annual Report, R. R. B., p. 167). 

This argument is invalid. The low with- 
drawal rates in most of the period 1938-41 
were at least partly due to the fact that 
employment was rising during that period, 
so there were very few layoffs. Moreover, 
unemployment generally was still marked, so 
that workers kept jobs when they could get 
them. The valuation itself shows a much 
higher withdrawal rate in the slump year 
1949, than in either 1947 or 1948. It is not 
likely that the 1954 experience will show 
still higher withdrawal rates. 

Approximate calculations give an idea of 
how much is involved in this. On the basis 
of the difference between actual withdrawals 
during the first 5 calendar years of work, 
and expected withdrawals according to the 
fifth valuation estimates, the retirement 
system collects each year approximately $19 
million more in taxes on payrolls of $152 
million, representing taxes for which the re- 
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tirement system inherits no liability because 
of the withdrawal of the workers over and 
above the corresponding allowance in the 
fifth valuation. (See appendix (c).) 

This amounts to 3.04 percent of total the- 
oretical taxable payroll and a savings of 
0.41 percent in the level cost actuarial cal- 
culation. Of this $19 million tax difference, 
$11 million accrues because of extra with- 
drawals during the fifth calendar year. Un- 
fortunately, the annual report does not 
contain statistics on withdrawals year 6-10, 
but indicates that they are also considerably 
above the expected rates allowed in the ac- 
tuarial valuation. Thus the total effect is 
Probably several times the $19 million shown 
for the first 5 years. 

Another side of this is the reduction 
through withdrawals of persons who might 
otherwise ultimately be eligible for pensiong. 
The difference between the actual experience 
and the assumptions of the actuarial valua- 
tion are as follows: 

Consider a group of 1,000 workers first 
taking jobs in the railroad industry. At the 
end of the fifth calendar year, according to 
the actuarial yaluation, 185 of these are still 
working in the railroad industry. Accord- 
ing to the actual experience of 1947-49, only 
143 of these are still working at the end of 
5 years. (See appendix (d).) That is 22.7 
percent fewer workers actually liable to re- 
ceive pensions in the future. This can make 
an enormous difference in the actual cost pic- 
ture; although precise calculations are im- 

ible because of the intermingling of this 
factor with others concerning which the 
assumptions of the actuarial valuation can- 

not be tested so readily. 
FINANCING THE PENSION 
PROPOSALS 


Ability of system to pay 50 percent benefits 
after 30 years with present tax rate 

The following calculation, while using ac- 
tuarial formulas, is not a precise estimate, 
but a rough indication which demonstrates 
the ability of the system to pay the retire- 
ment benefits proposed by the Railroad 
Pension Conference, 

The following assumptions are made: 

1. The typical worker who retires enters 
the industry at age 28, earns $350 per month, 
and retires at the age of 60 after 32 years’ 
service; receiving a pension of $175 per 
month, > 

2. He lives for 15.88 years after retirement, 
in accordance with the 1944 railroad annui- 
tants mortality table. 

3. For evéry dollar of taxes collected, 64.6 
cents is from workers who ultimately retire, 
35.4 cents is from workers who die or leave 
the industry before retirement. (See ap- 
pendix (e).) 

4. For every $1 of benefits paid, 744 cents 
consists of retirement benefits, and 25.6 cents 
of spouses’ annuities and survivors’ insur- 
ance benefits, these being the proportions 
estimated for present employees in the fifth 
valuation (1952 annual report, Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. table A-44, p. 208). 

These assumptions are far from present- 
ing the situation in the most favorable light. 
We believe that, even with the 50 percent 
retirement annuities, most workers will 
choose to work beyond the age 60, As shown 
in the appendix, the ratio of taxes collected 
from workers who never retire on a pension 
is assumed at a minimum level. The im- 
provement of retirement opportunities will 
probably reduce the proportion of spouses’ 
and survivors’ benefits in the total paid. 

However, proceeding from these assump-. 
tions, the results are: 

1. Yearly wages of worker, $4,200, 

2. Yearly taxes collected (123% percent of 
line 1), $525. 

3. Amount of taxes after 32 years (at 3 
percent annual interest compounded month- 
ly), $28,149. 
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4. Total taxes collected and interest com- 
pounded, including allowance for taxes 
against which no retirement benefit will be 
paid (line 3 divided by .646), $43,574. 

5. Annual annuity collected by the retired 
worker, $2,100. 

6. Total annuity collected in dollars be- 
fore he dies (15.88 times 5), $33,348. 

7. Value at time of retirement of that an- 
nuity, allowing for interest at 3 percent 
compounded monthly on sum not yet paid 
out (a 13% or 11.9331 times line 5), $25,080. 

8. Value at time of retirement of total 
benefits, including spouses’ and survivors’ 
insurance, including same for workers who 
never retire (line 7 divided by .744), 0.773. 

9. Ratio of total bentfits to total taxes, 
valued at time of retirement (line 8 divided 
by line 4), 9.66 percent. 

10. Indicated necessary rate of tax to pro- 
vide specified benefits (line 9 multiplied by 
12.5 percent), 9.66 percent. 

11. Normal rate for new entrants including 
allowance of 15 percent for administration, 
9.81 percent. 

This, then shows that a tax of 5 percent 
on the employers and the workers would be 
enough to provide the pensions called for 
by the Railroad Pension Conference, so far 
as workers paying the tax throughout their 
employment is concerned—that is, essen- 
tlally workers first employed since 1947. The 
result would have to be modified for some 
factors which cannot be estimated closely. 
It would have to be reduced to allow for the 
fact that the assumptions specified, while 
more liberal than those of the actuaries, are 
still conservative. 

It would have to_be increased to allow for 
the extent to which the 5 highest years’ earn- 
ings, up to $400, exceed the average earn- 
ings for the entire period. 

The m between the needed tax and 
the actual tax of 12.5 percent would con- 
tinue, as at present, to help pay for the 
benefits of those workers who have retired 
without having been in the system long 
enough to have paid fully for their own bene- 
fits through taxes. In reality, this problem 
of unfunded benefits is diminishing. The 
average worker who retires in 1955 is about 
50 percent funded in theory, and in prac- 
tice much more than that, because of the 
inadequate level of benefits. 


APPENDIX 


(a) Calculated for immediate age retire- 
ments from table A-9 and A-11, pages 156 
and 159 of the 1952 annual report; this indi- 
cates a calculated average immediate retire- 
ment of 67.9. Using the 1944 railroad an- 
nuitants mortality table with 1-year rate 
back, as in the fifth valuation, this is equiva- 
lent to a life expectancy of 11.58 years. The 
valuation assumed that deferred retirements 
took place at 66. This is equivalent, with a 
1-year rate back, to a life expectancy of 12.62 

ears, according to the valuation standard. 
The valuation does not make clear the as- 
sumption used in estimating the proportion 
of immediate and deferred retirements, For 
this calculation, an assumption of 4 imme- 
diate to 1 deferred retirement was made, 
roughly corresponding to the average of re- 
cent years’ experience. This yields an aver- 
age life expectancy of 11.8 years. 

(b) Calculated from table B-8, 1953 an- 
nual report, page 101, for full age annuities. 
This shows the percentages of annuities 
awarded in each year still in effect at the 
end of 1952. The differences between these 
percentages indicate the proportion of an- 
nuitants dying in each ordinal number of 
years after 16.5 years (awarded in 1936) the 
life expectancy of the 1944 railroad annui- 
tants mortality table (with no rate back) 
was applied to the average age at the end of 
1952 of these annuitants. This calculation 
indicates a life expectancy for full-age an- 
nuitants of 11.02 years. Corresponding fig- 
ures as of the end of earlier years were, 1948, 
10.64; 1949, 10.74; 1950, 10.86; 1951, 11.03. 
The increasing trend does not represent 
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greater longevity, but the diminishing effect 
of the usual number of high-age persons 
among those retiring in 1936-37. This effect 
is largely exhausted by the 1952 calculation. 
What is left of it is probably offset by an 
opposite effect, the concentration of 1936 and 
1937 awards in the latter parts of those years, 
not allowed for in the calculation. 

(c) Calculated approximately on the basis 
of data contained in the 1952 annual report, 
tables A-17, page 165, and unnumbered table 
of percentage increases were adjusted from 
a service year to a calendar year basis, so that 
they could be used in conjunction with table 
A-17, as follows: 


Percentage increase 


Calondar yonar (duration year in 
purcniheses) 


Service | Calendar 


The difference between actual withdrawals 
and expected withdrawals was calculated on 
an average for the period 1947-49, and con- 
verted into dollars on the following assumed 
average annual earnings of workers according 
to duration of their railroad employment: 


Calendar years in railroad Years for Average 
employment which wages] annual 
reevived Wago 

17 $1, 200 

lby 1,400 

275 1, 600 

344 1, 800 

40 2, 000 


(d) Obtained by cumulative application of 
withdrawal percentages, actual for average 
of 1947-49, as calculated from table A-17, 
and expected by actuarial valuation calcu- 
lated as indicated in previous note. 

(e) This assumption is derived as fol- 
lows: The average retiring employee to date 
has had about 27 years’ experience. There- 
fore, if every single employee worked until 
retirement, and actually did retire, on the 
average there would be 1 new retirement for 
every 27 employees. The number of-retire- 
ments would equal one twenty-seventh, or 
3.70 percent, of the average number of work- 
ers employed during the year. Actually, over 
the 17 years, 1938-54, retirements have aver- 
aged 1.98 percent of average employment. 
(Compiled from 1953 annual report Railroad 
Retirement Board, table D-1, page 164; table 
B-18, page 116; 1953 and 1954 data, partly 
preliminary, estimated from issues of the 
Railroad Retirement Board Monthly Review 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics Monthly 
Labor Review.) 

This means that so far, only 53.5 percent 
of the employment taxed have been reflected 
in ultimate payment of retirement benefits; 
or that for every dollar of tax collected, 
roughly 46.5 cents has been a windfall, save 
for possible payment of survivor benefits, 
which are much lower than retifement 
benefits. 

In 1947 disability retirements were eased 
and the rate of retirement has been higher 
since 1947. In the 7 years, 1948-54 (1947 is 
left out because there were so many delayed 
disability retirements, exaggerating the total, 
in that year) retirements averaged 2.39 per- 
cent of average employment. This may prove 
more representative of the future situation, 
with liberalized ‘disability requirements. 
During that period, then, 64.6 percent of em- 
ployment taxes has been reflected in ulti- 
mate payment of retirement benefits; for 
every dollar of tax collected, 35.4 has been 
a comparative windfall. This was used as 
an assumption for the future in the calcu- 
lations. y 
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Modern Republicanism—Antilabor Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, business- 
men in Illinois as well as in other States 
are being plagued with solicitations for 
money by a group that calis itself the 
National Right to Work Committee- 
The purpose of this committee is to 
promote so-called right-to-work laws i2 
every State in the Union, 

There are several facts to be noticed. 

The first is that a great many busi- 
nessmen have no sympathy whatever 
with so-called right-to-work laws. They 
know that the whole purpose of such laws 
is to break down union security throug! 
outlawing the union shop or even # 
simple 1-year maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause in a collective-bargaining 
contract. 

Enlightened businessmen with a tradi- 
tion of getting along with their workers. 
with bargaining fairly, are not the ones 
who join in movements to disrupt col- 
lective bargaining and disrupt unions. 

The second fact to observe is that this 
right-to-work approach of 1957 is merely 
the modern expression of a now out- 
moded resistance to unions, 

Fifty years ago the more reactionary 
industrial barons denied the right of 
workers to form unions and bargain col- 
lectively. They ran a campaign for the 
so-called open shop, wherein union 
members could be compelled to work 
side by side with nonunion members- 
They tried to force workers to sign 
“yellow dog“ contracts, agreeing as a 
condition of employment not to join 4 
union. 

The same type of employer who ar- 
gued half a century ago for a yellow- dog 
contract is the one now claiming that his 
interest in State right-to-work laws is 
solely to protect the worker. 

He is not interested, really, in protect- 
ing the worker. He just does not want to 
pay union wage scales. He does not want 
unions to be secure, so that they can de- 
vote themselves to their proper business- 
In the guise of safeguarding the freedom 
of his employees, he seeks to force unions 
on the defensive. 

In my neighboring State of Indians 
recently a right-to-work law was p 
by an overwhelming majority of the Re- 
publican members of the State legisla- 
ture, pushed on through a campaign that 
was announced in advance to be financed 
by a fund of $360,000. 

Now businessmen in my home State of 
Illinois are being solicited and harassed 
by demands from mislabeled right-to- 
work committees for financial contribu- 
tions to their work, 

Is this the new Republicanism of 
which we have heard so much? Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson devotes his 
time to blaming workers’ wages for his 
own failures with farm policy. The 
Small Business Administration of this 
self-labeled dynamic, progressive ad- 
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Ministration blames the troubles of lit- 
tle-business men on union wage scales. 

Mr. Speaker, I venture a word of warn- 
ing to the new Republicans. American 
Workers have seldom believed that those 
Who tried to hold down their wages and 
Weaken their unions were true friends. 
They do not believe that the business- 
Men on the National Right To Work 
Committee are true friends. 

Every time a State legislature passes 
a so-called right law against unions, 
Workers are given a new sense of griev- 
ance and a determination to use their 
Political rights as citizens to redress the 

vance. 

It is extremely interesting that most 

tes passing mislabeled “right to work” 
laws in recent years are States controlled 
by what President Eisenhower wishes to 
Make the party of the “new Republi- 
Canism.” It is interesting that in Kan- 
šas a “new Republican” Governor who 
vetoed a right-to-work bill was repudi- 
ance his own party and denied renom- 


It is interesting that Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell has made a lot of speeches 
against so-called right-to-work laws 
but that he cannot get support from his 
own President and is being ignored by 
Not-so-new Republican State legisla- 

Mr. Speaker, under permission to re- 
Vise and extend my remarks, I offer for 
the Recorp the following story from the 
Machinist, weekly paper of the Interna- 
canal Association of Machinists, AFL- 

New REPUBLICANISM IN INDIANA 
(By Peter E. Terzick, editor of the Carpenter) 


X (Edrror's Nor Rr. Terzick is one of the 
atlon's outstanding labor editors and a vice 
dent of the International Labor Press 
Association. His report was written for the 

Machinist from Indianapolis.) 
t New Republicanism and a $360,000 slush 
und added up to a “right to wreck” Jaw for 
the workers of Indiana. The Indlana Sen- 
2 by a vote of 27 to 23, has placed its 
tamp of approval on a measure to prohibit 
nad arme of union security. The measure 
already cleared the house by a 12-vote 
Margin. 
N Governor Handley, a prime example of the 
8 Republicanism which talks like Eugene 
but votes like Calvin Coolidge, refused 

veto the bill. 
ti lana thus achieved the dubious dis- 
notion of becoming the first highly indus- 
a la. ized State in the Nation to include such 
on its statute books, 

© wreck law was actually passed 2 weeks 
mi but the groundwork was laid in the 
ections of 1954 and 1956. Last November, 
— voted overwhelmingly for New Re- 
licanism, and New Republicanism repaid 
— State by passing the right-to-work meas- 


fae new Republicans, George Diener, 
Li ker of the house, and Crawford Parker, 
sutenant Governor and chairman of the 
th te, personally engineered the measure 
Tough the Indiana General Assembly. 
the the senate, 25 Republicans voted for 
Measure. Eight voted against it. Two 
vo erats O. K.'d the measure while 15 
Oted against it. 
“ne vote in the house was equally parti- 
> Fifty-one Republicans backed the 
lay, + 22 opposed it. Three Democrats 
Ored the bill; 20 voted against it. 
Renan you use algebra, calculus, or plain 
this: -grade arithmetic, what it adds up to 18 
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New Republicans in the senate voted 
better than 4 to 1 for the measure while 
Democrats voted better than 7 to 1 against 
it. In the house; new Republicans backed 
the bill by about 2 to 1 while Democrats 
lined up better than 7 to 1 against it. 

However, the measure did not spring up 
spontaneously in the legislature. Rather it 
was conceived, engineered, and pushed by an 
Indiana right-to-work committee which 
has been active in the State ever since the 
1954 elections. Last summer Steve Nolan, 
executive secretary of the committee, an- 
nounced in Indianapolis newspapers that 
the committee was raising $360,000 to pro- 
mote right-to-work legislation. 

How much money the committee raised, 
of course, is not known, but indications are 
that it was plenty. Long before the legis- 
lature met, the committee was propagandiz- 
ing and beating the drums for right-to- 
work legislation. For all the valiant oppo- 
sition that Indiana labor could muster, the 
law was railroaded through the general 
assembly. 

Now that right-to-wreck forces have 
succeeded in Indiana, there is little doubt 
but that many other highly industrialized 
States will become targets in the near fu- 
ture. It is too early to completely assess 
the Indiana situation, but in order that 
unions in other States may get some idea 
of what they may be up against, a few 
lessons from the Indiana battle are here- 
with presented: 

“Right to wreck” laws are promoted or 
discouraged at the ballot box. The political 
complexion of any legislative body is deter- 
mined on election day. If too many of the 
wrong people are elected, no amount of lob- 
bying during legislative sessions can change 
things very much. 

“Right to wreck” propaganda is subtle and 
deceptive. Every bit of literature and every 
bit of propaganda put out.by the “right to 
wreck" backers exuded love for organized 
labor. They pretend they were all for organ- 
ized labor. The only aim of their bill, they 
chimed, was to strengthen unions. Such 
ballyhoo is very effective with the general 
public. 

Indiana newspaper were virtually 100 per- 
cent in the “right to wreck” camp. In 1 
week, 4 editorials praising right to wreck" 
appeared in Indianapolis newspapers. In 
addition there were 4 vicious cartoons, 21 
stories besmirching all labor for the sins 
of a few evildoers in scattered parts of the 
country, plus numerous references to labor 
czars, bosses, etc, 

Although no one knows to this day who 
the culprit was, the shooting of a baby dur- 
ing an 1AM strike near Princeton was linked, 
by inference at least, to the union. The 
sob sisters pulled out all stops. Within 3 
hours of the time the news broke, the House 
Labor Committee voted the “right to wreck" 
bill out favorably. To this day no one knows 
whether the shot was fired by a company 
stooge, a unionman, or a personal enemy. 

Educating rank-and-file members to the 
dangers of “right to wreck” is a tremendous 
job. For all the fine work done by labor 
leaders in Indiana, too many rank-and-file 
members still failed to realize all the impli- 
cations contained in the wreck law. States 
which hope to keep out wreck laws must edu- 
cate their members before bills reach the 
life-or-death stage in the legislature. 

The impact of new Republicanism on 
wreck laws transcends State boundaries. 
United States Representative MADDEN, of In- 
diana, recently charged Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson had been using his Indiana em- 
ployees to promote the “right to wreck” leg- 
islation in the State. Whether or not Rep- 
resentative MappEen's charges are correct, the 
fact remains that someone somebow thor- 
oughly organized the farm organizations of 
Indiana solidly for “right to wreck.” Only 
the Farmers’ Union was not behind the bill. 
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. Employers, too, were somehow or other in- 
timidated. Many of them who privately ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to the wreck 
measure quickly backed away from any sug- 
gestion they go on record as so stating. 

. If there is any moral implicit in the In- 
diana situation, is it a two-pronged one: 
First, the best place to really beat the “right 
to wreck” legislation is at the ballot box; 
second, the time for all unions to start edu- 
cating both their own members and the gen- 
eral public is right now. 


Celebration of 50th Anniversary of Tivoli 
Hotel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, last November one of my dis- 
tinguished predecessors in this body, 
Hon, Maurice H. Thatcher, who repre- 
sented the Louisville, Ky., District for 5 
terms—1923-33—was the recipient of 
a very pleasing and honorable recogni- 
tion. He is the only surviving member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
1910-13—during which period he also 
served as civil governor of the Canal 
Zone. There are some who are yet serv- 
ing their constitutencies in the House 
who recall his services here with respect 
and esteem. From time to time since his 
retirement from Congress, statements of 
the high character of his public service 
and of his continuing activities for the 
public welfare have been voiced here, in 
one or another form, and gone into the 
permanency of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. All of us who know him are very 
much gratified that he is yet active and 
effective in various fields of usefulness. 

Just now I have in mind the fact that 
in November 1956 in response to the in- 
vitation of the Governor of the Canal 
Zone, Gen. William E. Potter, he and 
Mrs. Thatcher voyaged to the Isthmus of 
Panama and there spent several days as 
the guests of the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment. The ship that carried them was 
the Cristobal, whose master was Capt. 
Charles L. Foley, a most capable navi- 
gator and a fellow Kentuckian of the 
Thatchers. a 


On the Isthmus Governor. Thatcher 
participated in the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of the world-famous 
Tivoli Hotel, located in Ancon, C. Z., 
immediately adjacent to the city of 
Panama. On that occasion he was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker 
at the celebration, and both he and Mrs. 
Thatcher were warmly received—not 
only at the celebration itself, but, as 
well, everywhere they went in the Canal 
Zone and Panama. 

Those in charge of the celebration 
provided a very interesting program, fea- 
tured by talks by oldtimer Fred de V. 
Sill, who introduced Governor Potter; 
Governor Potter, who offered a word of 
welcome to the assemblage and pre- 
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+ sented Governor Thatcher; and the lat- 
ter, whose subject was Reminiscences. 

The Tivoli Hotel has played a very im- 
portant part in the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the Panama 
Canal. It was erected in 1905-6 because 
of a most urgent situation. Chief engi- 
neer of the canal project, John F. Ste- 
vens, in his characteristically vigorous 
manner, under due authorization un- 
dertook in August 1905 the building of 
a hotel at Ancon, It is recorded that 
the namé selected for the structure, 
„Tivoli,“ was derived from the famous 
Tivoli Hill—one of the seven in Rome. 
The work was speeded, not only because 
of the general need involved, but also for 
the very special reason that ‘President 
Theodore Roosevelt in the latter part of 
June 1906 had indicated he would visit 
the isthmus in November of that year. 
When President Roosevelt arrived on 
the isthmus in November, he and Mrs, 
Roosevelt—who accompanied him—were 
assigned to quarters in the uncompleted 
hotel; which quarters ever since have 
been known as the presidential suite. 
Henceforward, for a half century the 
Tivoli Hotel—more recently known as 
the Tivoli Guest House—has furnished 
most satisfactory accommodations for 
the thousands of its patrons, including 
some of the most famous people in the 
world. Throughout the years the Tivoli 
Hotel has been, indeed, one of the most 
famous hostelries of the Western Hemis- 
phere. As a guest house, the Tivoli no 
longer is operated for commercial pur- 
poses but is maintained for the direct 
use of canal officials and employees, and 
others visiting the isthmus in formal 
capacities. The newly constructed and 
ultramodern hotel, El Panama, in Pa- 
nama City, now furnishes accommoda- 
tions for the general public. 

Following the talks by Mr. Sill, Gov- 
ernor Potter, and Governor Thatcher, 
the program dealt with well-acted skits 
of interesting historic events occurring 
during the life of the hotel, in which the 
actors were chiefly young people of the 
Canal Zone. A splendid musical pro- 
gram was rendered by the Balboa High 
School Concert Band and the chorus of 
Canal Zone boys and girls of the Balboa 
High School Glee Club. 

The President of the Republic of Pa- 
nama, the Honorable Ernesto de la 
Guardia, and Senorita de la Guardia, 
were among the large number present. 
The assemblage—made up of the resi- 
dents of the Canal Zone and the Repub- 
lic of Panama, the armed services and 
members of the diplomatic corps—was 
most impressive. The following is quoted 
from the printed program: a 

Maurice H, Thatcher, member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commision from 1910 to 1913, is 
loved and respected by the people on both 
sides of the Panama Canal Zone border. 

Although his direct connections with the 
Panama Canal were severed over 40 years ago, 
his interest in its affairs have been as keen 
over these years as that of the most enthu- 
siastic employee. 

His present visit to the isthmus to partici- 
pate in this significant anniversary program 
is one of several trips to his second home he 
and Mrs. Thatcher have made since 1913. 

Mr. Thatcher served 10 years, 1923-33, in 
the United States House of Representatives 
from Kentucky. During this time he de- 
voted much attention to Panama Canal af- 
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fairs, sponsoring legislation for the ferry and 
highway to the interior of the Republic 
which bear his name. 

An author and poet, Mr. Thatcher has 
written many well-known poems dealing 
with the canal and its people. 


Regarding the celebration and the vis- 
it of the Thatchers, the following news 
story was carried in the December 7, 
1956, issue of the Panama Canal Review, 
official organ of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany and Canal Zone Government: 

It was a real nice party, and the Tivoli 
would be the first to say so, if it only could. 
After all, 50th birthdays are something spe- 
cial, even if the celebrant is a hotel, 

On hand to help with the celebration was 
one of the oldest oldtimers of them all— 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Washington, D. C., 
the only member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission still living. He and Mrs, 
Thatcher, who were given the Roosevelt 
suite for their stay here, enchanted young 
and old with their spryness and interest in 
the isthmus. 

Also on hand was the Canal Zone's top- 
ranking good neighbor, President Ernesto de 
la Guardia, Jr., of Panama, who came ac- 
companied by his wife and some of his offi- 
cial family and who seemed to enjoy thor- 
oughly every minute of the birthday party, 


The printed program furnished the fol- 
lowing interesting text about the Tivoli 
Hotel: 

Now the oldest public building in the 
Canal Zone in use, the Tivoli Guest House 
observes its 50th birthday in the grand 
manner which the anniversary and the in- 
stitution deserves—with a salute and a toast 
from its friends, old and new, far and near. 

The Tivoli—its name, the building, and its 
guests—has been intimately connected with 
the stirring events of the history of the 
Panama Canal, Its broad verandas, its spa- 
cious public rooms, and its commodious liy- 
ing quarters all echo the sounds of exploding 
dynamite, of rattling dirt trains rolling out 
of Culebra Cut, and of a quarter million ship 
whisties which have followed the dirt trains. 

There is little of the prosaic about the 
Tivoli and these facts are little needed on 
this festive occasion. 

Let us savor the memories that its cor- 
ridors hold. Let us salute an old friend on 
a significant birthday. 


Governor Thatcher, in his address, 
after thanking Governor Potter and his 
family for the invitation to Mrs. 
Thatcher and himself for the courtesies 
being accorded them, spoke of the grati- 
fication he felt because of the popularity 
Governor Potter and his family had 
achieved in so short a time following his 
selection for the post. Thereupon, he 
spoke in a reminiscential mood, with 
respect to the Tivoli Hotel and the canal 
construction era; and took occasion to 
address directly President de la Guardia 
and Governor Potter with regard to the 
many problems arising between Panama 
and the United States through the ad- 
ministration of the canal, and ventured 
to emphasize the importance of careful 
consideration and mutual understand- 
ings necessary for the solution of any 
differences which might arise. This, it 
may be added, is the spirit in which these 
two distinguished officials are acting. 

An interesting article in regard to the 
celebration appeared on the following 
day, November 16, in the Panama Ameri- 
can, the afternoon Spanish-English daily 
of Panama City, as follows: 
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No Room on Front Posch as Crown Packs 
Ttvorr 


Almost everybody was to be seen at the 
Tivoli last night. So much so that regular 
residents could hardly find a seat out on the 
big front porch. 

The President and his lady came early: 

Already on hand to welcome them were 
the Governor and his lady, and their 
daughter. 

Maurice H. Thatcher, who served on the 
Isthmian Canal Commission when the water- 
way and the Tivoli were young, was the chie! 
speaker for the hostelry's 50th birthday party - 

Mrs. Thatcher, who accompanied her hus- 
band from Washington, was also an honored 
guest. 

Frederick De V. Sill, a distinguished her? 
of World War I and a retired employee ot 
the canal made the introductory remarks. 
Hundreds of people had worked to make the 
Tivoli celebration the roaring success it was. 
Among them was Phil Thornton, who se’ 
as a general coordinator, 

Playing seven stirring marches and songs 
that were first played on the isthmus at 
Isthmian Canal Commission band concerts. 
the Balboa High School Band set the f 
pace for the party. They wore costumes 
reminiscent of the pre-1911 era. 

Gov. William E. Potter welcomed the 
guests, speaking in the role of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose impending ar- 
rival at the Tivoli in 1906 caused it to be 
rushed into readiness, 

Still speaking as Roosevelt, Potter greeted 
“President Manuel Amador Guerrero,” Pan- 
ama's first President, in the person of Presi- 
dent Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. 

Thatcher struck an international chord in 
his address. Voicing his delight at being 
back on the isthmus, he said to President 
de la Guardia: 8 

“I am sure, Mr. President, that you will 
find in Governor Potter and he in you that 
desire to cooperate and work in mutual re- 
gard toward the relationship which distiny 
has brought in our two countries.” 

This morning Thatcher and Mrs. Thatcher 
paid a call on the President and the First 
Lady at the Presidencia, 

Last night's crowd gave an enthusiastiC 
reception to the musical narrative, Out on 
the Big Front Porch,” written and produ 
by Donald E, Musselman and Victor A. Herr. 

J . . * . 


The crowd at the Tivoli was estimated at 
more than 1,200. Seats had been arr 
for slightly over 600 in the ballroom; sev 
eral hundred more persons were sitting or 
standing in the lobby, bar and grille, 

One estimator said: “If the Tivoli stood 
up under that crowd, it ought to last another 
50 years.” 

H. J. Chase, manager of the Tivoli Guest 
House, reported that light refreshments were 
served to about 1,000 in the dining room 
alter the formal program. 

. * » * 

Zonians were delighted by familiar ref- 
erences in the script for “Out on the Big 
Front Porch,” Frequent laughter gree 
well-known names, and one woman who 
lived here for many years was heard 
say, repeatedly, That's right; that's ex- 
actly how it happened.” 

A good many of those who attended the 
program took the trouble to tell mem 
of the committee how much they had en- 
joyed it. One of the nicest compliments: 

“There was more friendliness and more 
neighborliness at the Tivoli party than there 
has been at anything held here for years.” 


Also, on November 16, the Star and 
Herald of Panama carried the following 
story of the celebration: 

THATCHER STRESSES REPUBLIC or PANAMA” 
UNTTED STATES COOPERATION AT TIVOLI FETE 
The old walls of the Tivoli Hotel echoed 

last night to the voice of time, speaking 
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Years ago through the sons and daughters of 
the generations who saw the world go by, out 
on its big front porch. 

There was one voice with the authentic 
Ang of an oldtimer. It was that of Maurice 
R. Thatcher, only surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, and special 
Guest at the celebration of the 50th anni- 

s of the world-famed hostelry. 
to ‘If these venerated walls Could speak," he 

ld an audience of Isthmians—young and 

who packed the Tivoli ballroom, “what 

es they might tell and what inspiration 
would bring to those who might listen.” 
And some of the stories were told—and 
zung —last night. A superb 50-minute musi- 
Sal narrative, Out on the Big Front Porch, 
Written and produced by Donald E. Mussel- 
and Victor A. Herr, inspired the audi- 

the oldtimers who helped make the 
heyday of the Tivoli, the present generation 
the Still enjoys its quiet atmosphere, and 

new generation that looks upon it as a 

landmark. 

e reminiscent mood was set from the 
Start by Fred De V. Sill, himself an oldtimer, 
wi Acted as master of ceremonies. It began 
w his story about the carometta driver 
iin Was asked to drive to the casa loco (the 

d insane asylum at San Juan Place) and 
. “Ob, yes, the Administration Build- 


And it continued as Gov. W. E. Potter wel- 
Comed the guests—he speaking as President 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose visit to the Tivoli 
on November 15, 1906, marked the official 
Moning ofthe hotel, and greeting President 
Chi uel Amador Guerrero, then Panama's 

et Executive, in the person of President 
de ia Guardia, Jr. 
Tha reminiscent mood heightened as 
tcher, erect and firm~-voiced despite the 
Weight of years, was introduced to the hun- 
wr d in the ballroom. He spoke of the pleas- 
viai he and Mrs. Thatcher experienced in re- 
tio ting Panama and of the fitting recogni- 
n to the Tivoli's anniversary. 
he en, addressing President de la Guardia, 
added: 
ung am sure, Mr. President, that you will 
in Governor Potter, and he in you, that 
desire tọ cooperate and work in mutual 
— toward the relationship which destiny 

I ugit to our two countries.” 

Pir Ben an appropriate remark, for in the 
tha nce were many Panamanlans who 
on ane ome had shared in the days of glory 
voli, 

Shey mood built up as the musical narrative 
the et on a stage which was a replica of 

big front porch. From the very first 
Who where Giacomo, the homesick Italian 
* named the site after the Tivoli Hill 
ca: Tises over Rome, the audience was 

Ptlvated. 
bon ith a magnificent rendition by the Bal- 
the High Schoo) Glee Club, which provided 
or Musical background, the narrative told 

dy Roosevelt's visit, of the old hostelry 

ys, the romantic and not-so-romantic in- 
ents, and life in the Tivoli through two 
With, Wars. All seven scenes were acted 


d the fitting grand finale—which pre- 

ed an informal reception in the dining 

tion for all comers was the stirring rendi- 
Of the show's theme song: 


“Out on the big front porch 
We see the world go by. 
Out on the big front porch 
The past will never die. 
Although the time may flee 
I know there'll always be 
A waiting chair for me 
Out on the big front porch.” 


The Thatchers were kept very busy 
during their short Isthmian stay in ate 
{ending functions in their honor, On 
Evening of their arrival on the Isth- 
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mus—November 15—they were guests at 
a meeting of the Isthmian Historical 
Society—a most praiseworthy and suc- 
cessful organization founded in 1954 at 
the suggestion of Governor Thatcher. 
Rey. Edward J. Cooper, long-time pastor 
of the Colon church, shared honors at 
the meeting, at which both spoke, In 
this connection, the following editorial 
appeared November 16 in the Star and 
Herald—itself an old-timer with more 
than 100 years of history behind it: 
WHEN OLDTIMERS GET TOGETHER 


Gray, white, and a few bald heads pre- 
dominated Wednesday evening when the 
Isthmian Historical Society met at the Hotel 
Tivoli to honor the Honorable Maurice H. 
Thatcher, member, the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission (1910 to 1913). Mr. Thatcher, long- 
time Member of Congress and now a prac- 
ticing attorney in Washington, D. C., is a 
guest of the Canal Zone for festivities honor- 
ing the 50th anniversary of the Hotel Tivoli, 
the main gathering place for Canal Zone 
festivities, meetings of various kinds, popular 
dances, also the favorite stopping ‘point for 
more than one United States President and 
hundreds of visiting Congressmen through 
the past half century. 

There were many speakers presenting 
carefully compiled reports on various Canal 
Zone events and activities through the years. 
They spoke of the make-do arrangements 
through those early years, the building and 
organization of churches and other meeting 
places for groups and organizations whose 
main motive was to make United States cit- 
izens and their families feel at home in those 
early years of tropical service. 

One of the most heart-touching and color- 
ful addresses was made by the Reverend Ed- 
ward J. Cooper, for many years pastor of 
Christ Church By-the-Sea in Colon, which 
is said to be the oldest structure of its kind 
on the Atlantic side. Father Cooper, now 
completely blind and residing since his 
retirement in Guatemala, was brought to 
Panama by the society to speak at this meet- 
ing. He was as eagerly greeted as Mr. That- 
cher by the mostly elderly audience. 

Mr, Thatcher spoke briefly, but it was clear 
that he was greatly touched by the program 
and his elderly listeners who also included 
Canal Zone sons, daughters, and grand- 
children. Some of the latter bespoke the fact 
of intermarriage of the early Canal diggers 
with Panamanians, 

“The Canal Zone,” said Mr. Thatcher, “is 
an agency for freedom, and for those who 
love freedom, also of defense. If at any 
time I can be of service in helping you, or in 
which the Library of Congress could help, I 
hope you will cali on me.“ He then thanked 
the Historical Society for inviting him to 
speak and assured his audience that any 
among them who may visit him in Kentucky 
will receive a warm welcome from Mrs. 
Thatcher (who is with him on this historic 
visit) and himself at their home in Ken- 
tucky. ‘ 

Perhaps the most cheering thought ex- 
pressed by the numerous elderly speakers was 
that voiced by Father Cooper who, though 
he has worked in this vineyard since 1907 
and despite his blindness, is still living use- 
fully and happily. Father Cooper assured 
his listeners that he is still only 21 years 
old. 

“I do not believe in age,” the churchman 
declared with complete sincerity. “Only 
my clothes grow old. Since we draw our 
life from God who is ageless we are born 
again by the spirit of God. A thousand 
years from now when we meet in our Father's 
Kingdom, I shall still say: ‘I am 21.“ 


On the morning of November 15, Gov- 
ernor Thatcher, at the Canal Zone Ad- 
ministration Building plaza, presented 
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to the Panama Canal Company—Canal 
Zone Government—the National Safety 
Council Award of Merit for the splendid 
safety record set by the Panama Canal 
Company and the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment in the operation of the Canal and 
Canal Zone activities. 


While on the Isthmus, Governor and 
Mrs, Thatcher called on President and 
Senora de la Guardia at the Presidencia 
in Panama City, and visited the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory, created under leg- 
islation sponsored by him in Congress in 
1928. This great research institution, 
supported by congressional appropria- 
tions and dealing with the cause and 
prevention of tropical diseases, is located 
in Panama City. The building and the 
grounds therefor were donated by the 
Panamanian Government to the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute of Tropical and Pre- 
ventive Medicine—named for General 
Gorgas, the famed sanitarian and mem- 
ber of the Commission during the canal 
construction days. After his retirement 
from Congress, Governor Thatcher was 
chosen as vice president and general 
counsel of the institute, positions he yet 
holds. The director of the laboratory, 
Dr. Carlos M. Johnson, and the efficient 
laboratory staff are doing splendid work 
in the important field of research; and 
the fame of the laboratory—which has 
been in existence since its founding in 
1928—is worldwide. 

The Thatchers, following a formal in- 
vitation, visited the Panamanian town of 
Arraijan, situated on the west side of 
the canal, not far from Panama City, 
and located at the terminus of the 
Thatcher Highway, which extends from 
the Thatcher Ferry—across the canal— 
westward through the zone strip. The 
ferry and highway constitute important 
links in the inter-American highway 
system. Governor Thatcher, while in 
Congress, was the author of legislation 
which provided for the establishment of 
the ferry and the construction of the 
highway, both of which have always 
been free from tolls and unite the east- 
ern and western portions of the Canal 
Zone and the Republic of Panama. 
These important works were officially 
named in his honor. 

An interesting story derives from the 
establishment of the ferry and the con- 
struction of the highway in 1932. The 
people of the town of Arraijan, in the 
autumn of that year, in gratitude for 
the fact that they were thus placed in 
easy contact with Panama City, the 
capital of the Republic, which is sit- 
uated on the east side of the canal, 
named a street—Calle Thatcher—in 
Governor Thatcher’s honor and gave 
him a lot in the town. At that time 
Arraijan had a population of less than 
1,000; now the population has risen to 
nearly 3,000. Through the years he had 
indicated his desire to return the lot 
to the town of Arraijan for some public 
benefit, as, for instance, a playground 
for children for Arraijan. On the oc- 
casion of this visit to Arraijan, ar- 
rangements were concluded between 
himself and the municipal authorities 
for the exchange of a considerably 
larger piece of ground within the town’s 
limits for the lot to which he held title. 


. 
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His standing offer to make a substan- 
tial personal contribution for the play- 
ground was accepted, and it is expected 
shortly that the playground, now offi- 
cially named by the Arraijan authori- 
ties, “Parque Infantil don Maurice H. 
Thatcher“ Maurice H. Thatcher Chil- 
dren's Park —will be in operation. 

Regarding the Arraijan matter, there 
appeared in the Star and Herald of 
November 20, 1956, the following: 

Maurice H. THATCHER PARK IN ARRAIJAN 

CLOSE TO REALITY 

A children’s park in the town of Arraijan 
is almost a reality thanks to Maurice H. 
Thatcher, sole surviving member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission. 

Back in 1935, shortly after the completion 
of the Thatcher Highway which linked Ar- 
raljan with Panama City, the people of the 
town voted to present Thatcher with a lot of 
land as a gesture of gratitude. On a subse- 
quent visit to the Isthmus, Thatcher visited 
Arraijan and told officials that he would like 
to return the land to the town for use as a 
children’s park. 

When Thatcher came to the Isthmus last 
week to attend the celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Hotel Tivoli, Mayor Ismael 
Amaya of Arraijan and the town’s council 
had things well planned. ) 

At a special night meeting on the eve of 
Thatcher 's visit, the council voted approval 
of the return of the land originally presented 
to the former Congressman—and voted to 
give Thatcher, in perpetuity, a larger tract of 
land which already had been set aside as a 
children’s park. 

On his visit to Arraljan last week, Thatcher 
was received by Mayor Amaya, the city coun- 
cil, other town officials and 600 students from 
the Arraijan school. He was formally pre- 
sented with the council’s resolution accept- 
ing the land originally presented to him and 
awarding him title on the larger tract for 
the park. 

Thatcher offered to donate playground 
equipment for the proposed park and left a 
catalog with the town officials to have 
the children themselves choose the equip- 
ment they want. A movement immediately 
began to have the Arraljan council appro- 
priate funds to add to Thatcher con- 
tribution, 

The Arraiján council's resolution, natural- 
lly, provides that the childrens’ park will be 
named. “Maurice H. Thatcher Children’s 
Park.” 


In and out of Congress, Governor 
Thatcher through the years has indi- 
cated in numerous and effective ways his 
interest in the welfare of the Canal Zone 
and the Republic of Panama, as well as 
in the oldtimers of the canal construc- 
tion days and of the later operating 
forces of the canal and of the Canal 
Zone Government—serving these offi- 
cials and employees in effective work in 
behalf of legislation providing annuities 
and other benefits for them. 


On the last night of their stay on the 


isthmus a largely attended and very ' 


pleasing reception was accorded Gover- 
nor and Mrs. Thatcher at the Tivoli 
guesthouse, given by Capt. and Mrs. 
Cornelius S. McCormack, of Ancon— 
Mrs. McCormack was a member of the 
50th Anniversary Committee—largely 
attended by oldtime friends of the 
Thatchers on both sides of the line— 
between Panama and the Canal Zone— 
and by many others, including officials 
of the Canal Zone and the Panamanian 
Government, and distinguished mem-, 
bers of the military and naval forces 
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stationed on the isthmus, and the diplo- 
matic establishments. 

In the Canal Zone and Panama it was 
the judgment of all that the celebration 
was an outstanding success and that 
Governor and Mrs. Thatcher made an 
indispensable contribution thereto. 

Mrs. Thatcher is remembered as a 
most charming hostess during their 
isthmian residence in Ancon and their 
home, which was a social center of activ- 
ities, importantly served to cement 
friendship between the people of Panama 
and the Canal Zone. 

All of which serves to indicate the 
reason Governoy and Mrs. Thatcher are 
held in the highest regard and esteem— 
both in the.Canal Zone and in the Re- 
public of Panama, and by the builders of 
the Panama Canal and the operating 
forces. \ 

In the epic history of the Isthmus of 
Panama many things of vast import have 
occurred. Sprinkled along the way 
there have been lesser incidents of a 
most interesting character, serving to 
link together the major events and 
eras. The celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the Tivoli Hotel was such a 
link, and a most vital one; its formal 
recognition was altogether fitting. Also, 
it was most appropriate that Governor 
and Mrs, Thatcher should have been 
invited to attend, and fortunate that 
they did so, honoring the occasion by 
their presence and participation. 


Are Big Farms Taking Over? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


ie 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing article from the March issue of 
the Farm Journal: 

ARE Bic Farms TAKING OVER? 
(By Claude W. Gifford) 

Big corporation farms—"factory-type 
farms,“ as they're sometimes called aren't 
Goliaths swallowing up farmland. These 
larger fdrms—of all kinds—are actually 
shrinking in average size. 

And family farms aren't dying out, as 
some claim. The family farms make up the 
same proportion of the Nation’s farms as 
they did 10 to 15 years ago—and are even 
gaining some on the big farms In size and 
income. 

The farms that are disappearing (nearly 
a million in the last 10 years) are largely 
small farms—whose operators have never 
made an acceptable living, even with good 
farm prices. 

These are the three main conclusions of a 
surprising study just finished by Jackson 
V. McElveen, of the USDA. It's probably the 
best look we've ever had at what's really 
happening to our farms. 

It reveals a normal adjustment of both 
farm size and numbers to the times. The al- 
ternative: Cut up the farm income ple into 
smaller chunks—with less for each and 
worse poverty for some. 

a 
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Before we go any farther, let's get 1 
straight how McElween and the USDA defni 
these farms: 

One group they call “family scale“ fam 
ily farms. These farms sell $2,500 to 825.00 
of farm products a year (before deductin 
expenses), with the farm labor largely sup 
plied by the family. There are 2 million ©! 
these farms at the latest count (1954 farn 
census). They are the real backbone 9! 
the family farms. 

A second group they call small-scale familj 
farms. There are 1 million of these wit! 
yearly sales of 8250 to $2,500. Some would 
say these are really low income or smal! 
farms: i 

Big farms, in McElyeen’s description, sel 
more than $25,000 yearly. (although many 0 
them accomplish this with only their familj 
labor). A big farm by this definition migh! 
have few acres. This big-farm group ac. 
counts for only 134,000 farms, or less that 
3 percent of the Nation's total. 

Together these 3 farm classes make up the 
$.1 million commercial farms that product 
98 percent of the Nation's farm output. 

This leaves 1.7 million part-time, residen- 
tial and subsistence farms that raise only? 
percent of all farm products. 

What's happened to the farms that ac“ 
count for the drop in numbers from 5.8 mli- 
lion 10 years ago to 4.8 million now? Me, 
Elveen points out that almost 9 out of 10 0! 
these disappearing farms were small, low. 
income units selling between $250 and 82.500 
worth of farm products a year. 

More than a half million of this loss Wa 
in the South (where 645,000 of the 1 millio” 
low-income farms remain). 

Many of these folks on disappearing farm“ 
decided to take off-farm jobs—and they r. 
doing better financially than ever before 
Many kept on living right on the farm, tbu: 
accounting for part of the 150,000 increase I 
part-time and residential farms in the las! 
10 years. Others took over adjoining smal 
farms, thus moving up into the famlily-far? 
class. 

This change is normal, healthy, and prob. 
ably could be stopped only by a serious reces- 
sion, says McElyeen, f 

Now back to those big farms that sel 
$25,000 or more of farm products per year 
What's the evidence that big farms aren't # 
growing menace? 

They have increased in the last 25 years— 
from 47,000 then to 134,000 now. 

But with today’s prices and today's in: 
creased output per farm, farms small in acre- 
age can get into that $25,000 class. Thé 
average size of those big farms has actually 
decreased from 2,900 acres 15 years ago te 
1,939 acres now. 

There's more than one way to look at fart 
size. For instance, if farmers back in 192% 
had had today's machines, varieties, know. 
how and prices, how many would have sole 
$25,000 worth of farm products? ‘There’ 
have been 205,000, instead of 47,000. 

So measured by today’s farm know-how 
and prices—the kind that puts 134,000 farm 
into that $25,000 big farm class now— there 
are actually 71,000 fewer farms that you’ 
call big. No sign of spawning “factor) 
farms” here. 

Using today's farm know-how and prices 
McElvyeen makes these points: 

1. Ten years ago, big farms controlled 30 
percent of the Nation's farmland, but onl} 
26 percent now, 

2. Family farms operated 59 percent of th! 
Nation's farmland 10 years ago; and since 
have increased their share to 63 percent 
Since 1939, family farms have increased theil 
output faster than big farms, and have 
equalled their growth in acreage size. 

3. In 1939, big farms produced 35 percen! 
of all farm products sold, now down to 
percent. Family farms contributed 59 per- 
cent of the products in 1939—62 percent 
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now—thus closing the gap slightly in the 
last 15 years, 

4. While total numbers of farms have been 

steadily, about the same proportion 

ot the commercial farms now classify as big 

— family farm and small farm as back in 


We're better off than we would have been 
Without the changes, but we've still got a 
Ways to go before farmers catch up with the 

ot the economy. 


Dairy Stabilization Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
2 the Rrcorp, I wish to include the fol- 
Owing editorial from the Hoard’s Dairy- 
of February 28,1957. The editorial 
Comments on the much-discussed and 
Proposed dairy stabilization program. I 
fel the editorial has food for though in 
Toving surpluses in the dairy industry. 
t is my hope that all farm groups will 
t their attention of study to the 
h Is and endorse or reject the self- 
elp program advanced by the National 
Producers Federation: 
WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS vor A BETTER DAIRY 
5 PROGRAM? 
the first time in print, the much- 
discussed proposed dairy stabilization pro- 
— is outlined, beginning on page 169. 
viously, many questions will be raised in 
addition to those included in the article. 
y will involve the prospects for the adop- 
tion ‘of the 
years ago the National Milk Produc- 
‘Ts Federation advanced its self-help pro- 
tan, Experience in Congress indicated 
it t some modifications were needed before 
Would be considered favorably. To serve 
Pri end, Hoard’s Dairyman suggested a two- 
ce proposal as an amended self-help bill. 
During the past 3 years, there has been a 
rowing realization that both proposals 
needed additional work and refinement. 
out & year ago, the National Grange moved 
It €stablish a policy committee on dairying. 
ae the function of this group to review 


program that was not a 
1 ed-over wartime program which had 
tonne meet the peacetime need of dairy 


To serve on this committee, Herschel New- 
SNTE master of the National Grange, invited 
eis king group representing many interests 
to areas, Yet the group was small enough 
State steady progress. In addition to four 

te Grange masters, Newsom invited the 
= : teident of the largest dairy farmer organi- 
de fon in the New York milkshed, the presi- 
nt of the major dairy farmer organization 
the Chicago market, and a representative 
the State milk control markets of the 
Utheast, 
Moe addition, Newsom invited officers of 
National Milk Producers Federation and 


or 


in 


tacho Committee's chairman was a manu- 
uring milk producer from Minnesota, 
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WHAT COMMITTEE SAW 


When the committee met for the first time 
last summer, here is what it saw: 

1. After 4 years under the present price 
support program, supply and demand were 
not in balance. .The Government was still 
buying about 5 billion pounds of milk a 
year, trying to support the price. 

2. The Government loss the previous year 
was $449 million. 

8. Dairy farmers’ hourly income had been 
reduced about 50 percent in 5 years. 

4. Under the present program, price sup- 
ports could drop another 30 cents per hun- 
dred, to 75 percent of parity, beginning 
April 1. 

5. Reliable Government and industry fore- 
casts were that supply and demand would 
not be in balance, under the present support 
program, for another 9 years, or until 1965, 

This information, plus much more, was 
ample reason for the committee to buckle 
down in a series of long sessions to develop 
a sound peacetime program. Their conclu- 
sions to date are recorded on page 169. 

It should be emphasized that these are 
the findings of these men as individuals. 
On the basis of their long experience in the 
dairy industry, they came to an agreement 
on the proposal. They could not and did 
not imply by their actions that their organi- 
gations would approve the proposal. Such 
endorsements can come now only from their 
memberships, either through annual meet- 
ings or by action of boards of directors. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS REQUESTED 


When the committee first met, Mr. New- 
som emphasized repeatedly that the findings 
of the committee were not to be considered a 
proprietary property of the National Grange. 
If that happened, the prospects for approval 
by Congress would be dim because of the 
ever-present existence of farm and dairy or- 
ganizational competition that exists on the 
national scene. The program was to stand 
on its merits alone. All groups were to be in 
a position to contribute their thinking to the 
proposal and then support it as a dairy sta- 
bilization bill. 

This first report on the program now goes 
to farm and dairy organizations for review 
and suggestions for improvement, Particu- 
lar attention will be given to the personal 
opinions and reactions of dairy farmers. 

Members of Congress will be consulted to 
obtain their counsel on the proposal. 

Armed with this information, the commit- 
tee will complete its work. 

MAY DEPEND ON SECRETARY'S ACTION 

Now what are the prospects for its passage 
and subsequent approval by dairymen? 

In our opinion, it depends heavily on the 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture prior to 
April 1. If he decides that there is an “ade- 
quate supply” and drops supports to 75 per- 
cent of parity, or 30 cents per hundredweight, 
the proposal would almost certainly be ap- 
proved quickly by Congress and dairy farm- 
ers. 
If, however, the Secretary continues to sup- 
port manufacturing milk prices at $3.25, the 
acceptance of the new program will depend 
directly on organized support, shown by dairy 
farmer groups. 

Incidentally, if the Secretary drops price 
supports 30 cents, it will affect all farmers, 
not just those selling manufacturing milk. 
This is true because the base price on almost 
all fluid milk is the manufacturing price. To 
this is added a premium for grade A produc- 
tion. 

In our reporting of the new program, we 
made some assumptions for purposes of 
illustration. Since they may be questioned, 
we would like to comment on them. 

It will be noted that we allowed for a 
possible decrease in sales as a result of an 
increase in the retail price. Using the com- 
monly accepted demand-price ratios, we esti- 
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mated an initial loss of 4 billion pounds. 
Incidentally, any such estimated loss would 
be taken only the first year when the retail 
price was raised. Many experienced dairy 
observers claim that no such loss will be 
incurred. If not, then the market-surplus 
ratio could be 97 to 3. 


EVERYONE PARTICIPATES 


In some quarters it has been suggested 
that small producers should be exempt from 
the market-surplus ratio. To do so would 
wreck the program, in our opinion. No mat- 
ter how large or how small the producer, 
he benefits under the program. 

Some may question the reference in the 
article to converting surplus to export sales. 
The State Department is on record favoring 
a properly drawn two-price proposal over 
the present price-support program. And we 
think they should feel this way. Whether 
administrative or foreign policy in future 
years will give dairymen this opportunity 
only time will reveal. 

What about the markets for new producers 
and those farmers who want to increase 
their herd size? Was the committee un- 
realistic in its recommendations? 

You will note that under the program, the 
new producer and the enlarging producer 
will still be better off than they are under 
the present program. Will this defeat the 
purpose of the program? 

Only experience can provide an dnswer. 
Men on the committee felt, however, that 
farmers quitting dairying and the continuing 
consolidation of farms would offset the pos- 
sible production Increases from new or en- 
larging producers, . > 

Certainly the dairy farmers elected to the 
Dairy Stabilization Board will watch this 
part of the program closely during the first 
few months of its operation. 

HISTORY OF DISSENSION 


A key question on the future of the pro- 
posal hinges on the attitude of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the White House. 


It is known that the Secretary is personally 
favorably inclined toward this type of pro- 
gram. He was seriously disillusioned 4 years 
ago, however, and he has not forgotten the 
experience. At that time, he appointed a 
Dairy Task Committee to do exactly what 
the Dairy Policy Committee has done. But 
4 years ago the Secretary's committee failed 
to agree on anything in the way of a new 
dairy program. 

If farmers and processors do not squabble 
among themselves or with each other on this 
proposal we are confident that administra- 
tion endorsement may be received. In other 
words, if farm, dairy, and processor groups 
take a constructive rather than a negative 
attitude, the Dairy Policy Committee can 
reconcile many differences before the pro- 
posal reaches bill form. Then strong, near- 
unanimous support may be shown Congress. 


The Late Honorable Harold C. Hagen 


SPEECH 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
fortunately, I was required to be else- 
where when Members paid tribute March 
20 to Harold C. Hagen. 

However, I should not want the per- 
manent Record to be without a state- 
ment from me. 
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Harold Hagen was one of the first men 
I met on coming to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1945. Early, Mrs. Bart- 
lett and I formed a friendly association 
with Harold and his lovely wife, Audrey, 
which continued throughout the years. 

Nothing that can be said by me now 
can do other than to repeat the esti- 
mates of the character of the man, Har- 
old Hagen, which were recorded here 
last Wednesday by ever so many 
Members. But I surely can, and do, 
subscribe to every sentiment which was 
then expressed. It was said that Harold 
Hagen was a man of ability, coupled with 
gentleness, of integrity, of devotion to 
his country, and faithful in the inter- 
ests of the people of the constituency he 
served so long. Those were not exag- 
gerated statements; they come naturally 
and quickly in consideration of a man 
whose firmness was accompanied by the 
gentleness of a kind disposition. Har- 
old Hagen had sort of a rocklike quality 
that in a way seemed to serve to deline- 
ate the boundaries of those high quali- 
ties of integrity and responsibility with 
which he was so richly endowed. 

Time has had its way with the mortal 
man we knew as Harold Hagen, but his 
memory will not fade. 

Mrs. Bartlett and I desire to extend 
our deepest personal sympathy to Mrs, 
Hagen, to the children, Andora and Har- 
old, Jr., and to all others close and dear. 


A Fateful Parley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial en- 
titled “A Fateful Parley” which appeared 
in the Boston Daily Record on March 11, 
1957; z 

A FATEFUL PARLEY 

Preparations are underway to make the 
Bermuda conference which begins on March 
21 a great success. This is to be a first 
meeting between President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Macmillan of Great Britain. 

Why it is held in Bermuda and not in the 
United States has not been expjained, but 
it may be due to climate. 

The importance of the conference is that 
the British have been taking stock of their 
position in the world since the Suez fiasco 
which most Britishers attribute to American 
policy in the Middle East. 

The Prime Minister will undoubtedly come 
to Bermuda with a full statement of British 
policy in the Middle East and in other parts 
of the world. í i 

For one thing, Britain has long been irked 

by a sense of inferiority as compared with 
the United States. 
It would seem to be the present attitude 
both în the Government and among the peo- 
ple of Great Britain that if history requires 
that the British withdraw from many costly 
international enterprises, then the British 
will withdraw. ž 
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But they have no desire that Russia should 
be the successor imperialist power, nor do 
they believe that the United States wants 
to be. = 

In this sense, the new British policy may 
be anticolonialist and anti-imperialist, the 
British devoting themselves to trade which 
alone can restore their strength. 

Prime Minister Macmillan is a businessman 
&s well as a politician and he can be relied 
upon to read a balance sheet which most poli- 
ticians in this era cannot do. T 

He must recognize the enormous losses 
that bave come to Great Britain since the 
Suez catastrophe, 

It is likely that it will be British policy 
to devote itself to the continent of Europe 
and forget the splendors of being a great 
African and Asiatic empire. 

This is what will be threshed out at Ber- 
muda between the President and the Prime 
Minister and their staffs. Such a conference 
can restore the grand alliance between the 
United States and Great Britain or it can 
change the picture of great nations. 


Charles Miner Hospital Versus Hamburg 
Sanatorium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
Evening News of March 14, 1957, which 
comments on the pro change 
through legislative enactment of re- 
naming the present Charles H. Miner 
State Hospital to the Hamburg (Pa.) 
State Sanatorium: 


CHARLES MINER HOSPITAL VERSUS HAMBURG 
SANATORIUM 


A bill has been introduced into the general 
assembly at Harrisburg to change the name 
of the Charles H. Miner State Hospital on 
the outskirts of Hamburg to the Hamburg 
State Sanatorium. Obviously, this is a sop 
to local pride, although it-is not clear what 
claim to distinction Hamburg has to justify 
the legislative enactment. 

The name of the sanatorium was changed 
to the Charles H. Miner State Hospital last 
December to honor the distinguished Wilkes- 
Barre physician and pioneer in the field of 
tuberculosis. The names of sanatoriums at 
Mount Alto, Cresson, and Philadelphia were 
changed at the same time to honor other 
professional men who made notable contri- 
butions to public health in Pennsylvania 
during the past half century. 

Dr. Miner, a recognized authority on tuber- 
culosis and truly a public benefactor, if there 
ever was one, richly deserved this tribute and 
more, too, for his humanitarian labors, above 
and beyond the call of duty. Hamburg ap- 
parently is not aware of his service or it 
would regard the designation of the sana- 
torium as the Charles H. Miner State Hos- 
pital a tribute to the community as well as 
a rare privilege. 

Down through the centuries, men of sci- 
ence have been honored at home and abroad 
in this fashion. The Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington is an example, Dr. Miner be- 
longs in this illustrious company, although 
his extreme modesty makes it difficult to 
mention him in the same breath as these 
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towering figures whose names are household 
words. 

The development at Harrisburg is distress- 
ing to local residents and other Pennsyl- 
vanians familiar with the career of the former 
State commissioner of health who has been 
honored on innumerable occasions by the 
profession and the public. It reflects any- 
thing but credit on the intelligence and ap- 
preciation of those individuals who woul 
remove his name from the sanatorium. Long 
after Hamburg is forgotten, the name 
Charles H. Miner will be remembered wit® 
gratitude for his service to humanity. 


Department of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year I introduced a bill—H. R. 4298— 
to create a Department of Peace, throug? 
which our country’s dedication to inter- 
national good will and amity can be 
made more manifest. 

My bill would combine our economic 
assistance, student exchange, and inter- 
national-information programs under 4 
Secretary for Peace, so that the import 
and impact of these programs can be 
clearly, emphatically, and everlastinglY 
directed toward peace-building activi- 
ties. My bill also calls for the establish- 
ment of a peace college, comparable to 
our War College, where the and 
techniques of peace can be subjected 
the same kind of diligent and dedica 
study and practice that now goes in to 
the techniques of defense and war. 

Ine establishment of a Department of 
Peace is in no sense a reflection on the 
departments and agencies now working 
in the field of peace. Rather, it is an ef- 
fort to make their work more effective 
in relation to the one goal which must be 
achieved within the near future. 

Since the introduction of my bill, I 
have had letters from individuals and or- 
ganizations all over the country express- 
ing enthusiastic approval and endorse- 
ment of such a step. Indeed, it is evident 
that the proposal merely expresses in 
legislative form an idea that has been 
long harbored by many individuals. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include in the Recorp some 
excerpts from correspondence I have had 
with respect to this proposal: 

HANover STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Wilmington, Del., March 16, 1957. 

Dran Mr. Ostertac: I am tremendously 
glad and interested to read your bill to cre- 
ate a Department of Peace and a Nations! 
Peace College for training young men in thé 
building of peace. I have long advocated 


this. It is a wonderful idea and the only so- 
lution to the war problem. 

Enclosed is an article I published in 1955 
on the subject. 

With my prayers and best wishes for the 
success of your bill. 5 
$ Sincerely yours, 

Donato Dovups, Minister. 
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EXCERPTS FROM WAGING PEACE 


“The supreme irony of our world is that 
We are so able, so devoted, and so clever for 
2 but so helpless, so blind, and so clumsy 

or peace, 

For war we do anything. We give and 
Bacrifice endlessly. We give billions. We 
ant more on the last war than all else in 

ur history, We give our best natural re- 
Sources, science, wealth, industry—even the 
ves of our finest youth. For war our re- 
Sourcefulness has no bounds, We invent 
radar, jet planes, atom bombs. Our intelli- 
fore: our ingenuity, our resourcefulness 

War are astounding. Are we doing the 
same for peace? 

How could we be as resourceful for peace 

We are for war? As a Nation we have a 

tary of war and defense. Why not a 
ot tary of peace? In a sense our Secretary 

State is a secretary of peace, but he spends 
sar of his time building military alilances. 

huge armaments have never stopped war 
our not a secretary of peace to mobilize 

Nation for peace, to invent'new sociolog- 
and psychological methods and tech- 
niques (as amazing as the atom bomb) for 
Creating peace? We need a department of 
De. With as many dollars and men as the 

Partment of War. 

2 - . . „ 
1 have a West Point for the Army, an 

Napolis for the Navy, and now a new train- 
Ww Center for the Air Force. Why not a 
when Point for peace? A national academy 

ere the ablest young men of America 
of d be trained in the practical techniques 

building goodwill and democracy? 
Po on need a peace army of a million dedi- 
ed men and women to go into the world 
thro Wage the war of ideas—wage peace— 
wore: teaching, writing, speaking. serving, 
ing, and living sacrificially with the 
i of each country until we win them to 
asyo tand and want peace and democracy 

We do. 
trent huge undertaking? Les: but not as 

as fighting another war.“ 


STEUBEN Soctery or AMERICA, 
GEORGE ELLWANGER Untr 53. 
De, Rochester, N. F. 
Elly R CONGRESSMAN OSTERTAG: The George 
anger Unit 53, Steuben Society of Amer- 
in bee Piments you on the bill you sponsor 
men of the establishment of a depart- 
t of peace. 
91 agree with you that all possible means 
Rton CP the peace among nations in this 
and © age should be explored and evaluated, 
logien? & department of peace would be the 
We Office to coordinate all these efforts. 


PAUL OEHMKE, 
Secretary. 
Untry EVANGELICAL 
AND REFORMED CHURCH, 


Antigo, Wis. 
Hon. Hanon C. OSTERTAG, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
Rri Sm: Our committee on Christian 
of thee of the North Wisconsin Synod 
inspired lical and Reformed Church, 
the N by the bill you have introduced in 
ational Congress (H. R. 4296), is plan- 
ann on submitting a resolution at our 
1-0 in p mod conference, to be held May 
sup She , Wis., in endorsement and 
with et of that bill, The resolution is here- 
It enclosed on a separate sheet of paper. 
whi is our intention to bring this matter 
ch we believe to be supremely important 


a 
Nd timely to the attention of other groups, 
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both secular and religious throughout the 
country. 
Respectfully yours, 
WALTER A. WERTH, 
Pastor; Committee on 
Christion Social Action, Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, North Wis- 
consin Synod. 
CHARACTER RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN OsTERTAG: * * * Cer- 
tainly, both Dr. (Theo. F.) Lentz and myself 
feel that you are indeed rendering America 
and the entire world a genuine service in 
your efforts to cause the establishment of 
a department of peace. 

Cordially yours, 
BUFORD Posey, 
Associate Director, 
CHARACTER RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, 
St. Louts, Mo. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN OsTERTAG: According 
to a news release of last March 16, you 
urged Congress to set up a department of 
peace. I am enclosing herewith a copy of 
a statement prepared for and presented to 
the Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament 
at their St. Louis hearing last December 12. 
In this I am urging consideration of a 
department of peace, 

Sincerely yours, 
THEO F. Lentz, 
P: Director. 
EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT 

"The psychological aspects of the problem 
of disarmament have not been recognized 
with sufficient clarity and emphasis. 
The most astounding fact of our time is the 
relatively small amount of human intelli- 
gence thus far inyested in disarmament. 
* * + It may be necessary to appropriate as 
heavily for (peace as for defense). 

“I would envizion: 

“1. A strikingly increased appropriation 
for UNESCO specifically earmarked for re- 
search to determine the conditions neces- 
sary for disarmament and peace. 

“2. A well-manned, adequately financed 
United States Departmen of Peace. * * * 

„3. West Points’ for peace. 

“4. Peace colleges analogous to war col- 
leges: * +e 

“5. Research corporations for peace re- 
search * * * et cetera.” 


Civil-Rights Legislation Menace to 
Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 26 last, there appeared in the 
Greenville (S. C.) News a very timely and 
thoughtful editorial pertaining to the 
racial issue with particular reference to 
the 1957 "civil wrongs” bill. 

The proponents of this type of legis- 
lation base their advocacy thereof on 
the high ground that they are doing 
something for the Negro, particularly in 
the South. 

We have long contended that such 
proposals regardless of motive behind 
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them, would, in reality, if enacted into 
law, do the very people they contend 
they are trying to help real and lasting 
harm. . 

The editorial from the pen of Mr. 
W. W. Freeman, a real friend of the 
Negro race, should cause the real friends 
of the Negro everywhere to stop, look, 
and listen. 

The editorial follows: A 
CIVIL-RICHTS LEGISLATION MENACE TO 
CIVILIZATION 

The civil-rights bilis of 1957, like those 
proposed during the last 20 years and more 
by individuals of both parties and by ad- 
ministrations of both parties, are anach- 
ronistic, says an editorial in the Greenville 
(S. C.) News. - 

An anachronism is something that is mis- 
placed in time. In this instance, it is a 
throwback to a more primitive age which 
is, at best, a misfit and, at worst, a destruc- 
tive force in the age in which it occurs, 

And when intelligent and otherwise dedi- 
cated men ignore more pressing and more 
serious problems and pass up greater op- 
portunities for service to deliberately create 
such an anachronism, the result is bound 
to be tragic. 

Even if we could assume, which we can- 
not, that the broad and untested powers 
these proposed laws would confer on an al- 
ready oversized and unwieldy Federal bu- 
reaucracy, would be wisely and fairly ad- 
ministered, the need for them, if it ever 
existed, has long since passed. 

The purposes now claimed for them have 
been better served by processes springing 
from the people themselves than ever they 
can by pressure and threat of punishment 
imposed upon the people by an omnipotent 
and omnipresent “big brother” sort of gov- 
ernment, 


WOULD OPPRESS MEN f 


Furthermore, the instruments now pro- 
posed to protect liberty and to uplift men 
are such as tọ be capable of being used to 
destroy liberty and to oppress men. 

To appreciate the origin of the civil rights 
bills and the natural resistance to them in 
many parts of the country, especially the 
South, one must consider them in their 
proper perspective with past history and 
present trends. 

To put it bluntly,- this legislation grows 
out of a latter day extension of the over- 
zealous efforts of the abolitionists, who prof- 
ited and were exalted during the era pre- 
ceding the War Between the States. It is 
being pushed in the same sort of spirit that 
motivated the vengeant and vindictive plan- 
ners and executors of the reconstruction. 

Not even during the tragic and oppres- 
sive reconstruction did a Congress, which 
was dominated by radicals and in which the 
conquered South had few friends and 
spokesmen, see fit to enact such laws as now 
proposed. 

There was military occupation and cor- 
rupt government imposed from Washington, 
but there was no permanent board of in- 
quisitors that could be turned into an agency 
of harassment and intimidation, There was 
injustice, but there was no permanent over- 
turning of the processes of the courts. 

Purged by bloodshed of the sin of slavery, 
which was not his alone, nor his country’s 
alone, the southern white resisted the recon- 
struction. He resisted it because it was 
intended to take from him in order to give 
to the Negro. He resists court-decreed inte- 
gration and the civil rights proposals for the 
same reason—again with justification for his 
fears. 


. 
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NEGRO IS MISLED 


The Negro was misled in those days, and 
he is being misled now. 

The end of the abominable institution of 
slavery was inevitable, and it could have 
been accomplished without fratricide and 
without threatening the Union and creating 
abiding bitterness. As its end, the Negro was 
led to believe he could switch from the 
status of slave to that of master. In some 
instances, for a time, he did. In others, he 
was promised “40 acres and a mule,” but 
more often than not he didn't know what 
to do with 40 acres, and he never got the 
mule. 

The Negro again is being falsely led to be- 
lieve that integration will solve all of his 
remaining problems and that all he needs to 
realize the millennium is a few more court 
decrees and Federal laws. He has been led 
to believe that political largesse will bring to 
him those things that he can best realize by 
earning and exercising the rights and privi- 
leges already available to him. 

Until fairly recent decades, southern 
whites and Negroes engaged in a pathetic 
sort of competition for the lesser degree of 
poverty, but they have made progress to- 
gether and they have achieved a mutual 
understanding. Education and a rising pros- 
perity were easing the old bitterness and mis- 
understanding and improving relations be- 
tween the races at a rate that has been posi- 
tively amazing. 

The tragedy of this era is that, Court deci- 
sion in the school cases, and especially since 
the renewal of agitation of civil-rights legis- 
lation with almost virulent vigor, this prog- 
Tess has been slowed down. And the Negro 
stands to lose the most. The bitterness and 
the old suspicions are being revived. 

A few years ago in a prosperous South 
Carolina industrial city, a joint committee 
of white and Negro citizens conducted a sur- 
vey of the needs of the Negro community, 
ranging from health and housing to trans- 
portation and recreation. Much progress 
came of it. 

Also a few years ago, with the help of the 
Newspapers and interested white citizens, 
certain racial barriers in the public hospital 
were broken down and qualified Negro doc- 
tors were granted staff privileges for the first 
time on full equality with their white col- 
leagues. 

Along about the same time, the newspapers 
and interested white citizens campaigned for 
better housing. for Negroes. City substand- 
ard housing laws were strengthened and bet- 
ter enforcement machinery established. 
‘The improvement in rental property has been 
marked. 

Also, it was urged that property be made 
available to Negroes of means who wanted to 
build better homes away from congested 
areas in which Negroes tend to congregate. 
Subsequently, a fairly exclusive Negro resi- 
dential section, near white neighborhoods, 
was started. There were no objections, 


Dairy Stabilization Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I wish to include 
an editorial from Hoard's Dairyman of 
March 25, 1957. This is a follow-up edi- 
torial to one in this magazine dated Feb- 
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ruary 28, 1957, commenting on the Dairy 
Stabilization Program: 
Now Ir Is Ur ro You 

Three years ago last December we pub- 
lished on this page an editorial, This self- 
help proposal deserves a chance to work.” 
In it, we endorsed the self-help program ad- 
vanced November 12, 1953, by the National 
Milk Producers Federation. 

As the months passed it became obvious 
that other dairy and farm organizations 
would not support the federation’s bill. 
Further, it was clear that Congress, for 
various reasons, would not pass it. 

Still firmly believing in the validity of 
the federatlon's approach, we advanced, in 
the spring of 1954, an amended self-help pro- 
posal embodying a two-price principle. 
While our suggestion was slightly more 
palatable in some areas, it, too, failed to 
garner sufficient support. 

Finally, in a determined effort to develop 
a workable and acceptable program, the 
National Grange established a dairy policy 
committee which has been working for sev- 
eral months. Drawing talent from many 
areas, the committee reached tentative agree- 
ment on the dairy-stabilization program out- 
lined in our issue of February 25. 

Since the appearance of this article, we 
have been besieged by personal appeals and 
letters to carry the program forward. 

The following statement of policy may 
come as a disappointment to some, but we 
believe it to be founded on sound prin- 
ciples, 

The function of Hoard's Dairyman never 
should be that of determining programs and 
policies for the dairy industry. Even had 
we the power to put the new program into 
effect, we would not exercise it. To do so 
would be autocratic, undemocratic, and con- 
trary to the principles of self-government. 

It should be our function, however, to re- 
port and comment impartially on dairy poli- 
cles and developments. 

Further, it is an important function of a 
magazine such as ours to advance new ideas 
and proposals for the improvement of the 
economic lot of dairy farmers. 

During the past 3 years, the editor of this 
publication has traveled approximately 100,- 
000 miles, equal to four trips around the 
world, meeting with individual dairymen and 
dairy organizations in all sections ‘of the 
United States. A great proportion of that 
energy, time, and expense has been devoted 
to a reconciliation of differences among dairy 
groups and an attempt to aid in the solu- 
tion of the surplus problem through the 
construction of a program assuring a sound, 
profitable future for dairy farming. 

In our opinion, the recommendations of 
the dairy policy committee, as published in 
Hoard’s Dairyman, February 25, are the cul- 
mination of those efforts. Now, however, 
the actual acceptance or rejection of that 
self-help proposal is strictly in the hands of 
the dairy farmers and their organizations. 


How About Nasser? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include a bold but truthful statement 
entitled “How About Nasser?” which ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Record on 
March 13, 1957: 
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How ABOUT NASSER? 


What has been apparent to many all along 
now becomes clearer. There will be no peace 
in the Middle East as long as Col. Gamal 
Abdel Nasser is around to bluster and 
threaten in a grade B imitation of the late 
Adolf Hitler and of his current mentors, 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, and others of the 
Kremlin crowd, 

It seems only yesterday, because it prac- 
tically was only yesterday, that at least some 
kind of makeshift truce was rigged up provid- 
ing the United Nations forces to take over 
the police work in the Gaza strip upon the 
withdrawal of the Israeli Army. 

Certainly part of a police force’s work 18 
to maintain order and protect itself from 
mobs. 3 

That is what Norwegian and Danish troops 
under the U. N. banner did when they were 
stoned by Arab rioters attempting to storm 
their headquarters. Withal, they used con- 
siderable restraint. They employed tear gas. 
They fired over the heads of the rioters 
breaking up the mob without casualties. 

But Nasser doesn't like it and has 
the incident as an excuse to announce that 
an “Egyptian administration will take over 
responsibility for Gaza immediately.” 

Where does this put the United States? 
Where does it put the U. N.? 

The United States exerted strong pressure 
to accomplish the Israeli withdrawal and the 
filling of the vacuum by the U. N. troops. 

Is this agreement, won by tense and difi- 
cult bargaining, to be torn up at the first 
filmsy whim of Colonel Nasser? 

And if the Eisenhower doctrine was appli- 
cable to Israel, is it not also pertinent to 
Egypt? i 

The questions as of this writing pose & 
grave test for the policies of the Eisenhower 
administration, and for the influence and in- 
tegrity of the U. N. 


Changes Marked in Czechoslovak Capital 
of Prague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Elie Abel which appeared in the 
New York Times earlier this month in 
which is set forth changes observed by 
the writer in Prague: 

CHANGES MARKED IN CZECH Carr Gar r 
Gives War To Worry—Goops ARE PLENTI- 
FUL BUT QUALTTY APPEARS POOR 

(By Elie Abel) 

PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, March 2.—The | 
warmth on the windblown shoppers in the 
bestowing a.little light but very little 
warmth on the wind-blown shoppers in the 
center of Prague. 

The River Vitava (Moldau) winds through 
the old city, its hundred spires blurred by 
overhanging fog, past the monstrous Stalin 
statue on the embankment and under the 
carved stone saints of the Charles Bridge. 

Take away the granite Stalin, the Soviet 
flags, the Communist mottoes in subdued 
neon lights downtown, and the face of 
Prague Is as it must have been 20 years ago, 
in the last days of Thomas Garrigue Ma- 
saryk's First Republic. 

Yet a great deal has changed. The hotels 
swarm with young Egyptians in civillan 
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i wearing air-force blue trenchconts. 
fa a fair guess that they are fighter pilots 
ing trained to fy MIG'a in Czechoslovakia. 

RUSSIAN VISITORS NOTED 
4 Stocky Russians, their nationality given 
‘Way by their flapping bell-bottomed trou- 

8 sip tea in the lounge. Their mission 

8 re is unknown, and they seem to speak 

nly with one another. 

` Gaiety is a stranger here, worry a constant 

it Panion.| An old Czechoslovak friend po- 

tely refuse$ to call on an American visitor 
ls hotel room: 
Tll meet you outside in the street,” he 
explains gravely. 
11 Nowadays there are always some formal- 


me c™mpared with the capitals of other Com- 
Unist states, Prague is a city of abundance. 
Windows are loaded with consumer 
Foods. Street crowds are warmly if not 
stylishly dressed. 

But an hour or two of comparison shopping 

loses that the quality of goods in the 

is low by western or prewar Czech- 
Slovak standards, And the prices are high. 
wit badiy cut suit of clothes, the fabric stiff 
Mea cheaper substitutes for wool, costs an 
dustrial worker 700 crowns, or more than 

Weeks’ work. According to the Govern- 
mentis own statistics, average wages are 1,200 

1,300 crowns a month. 

Square-toed women's shoes, designed to 
ava the most graceful foot look clumsy, 
ot 300 to 400 crowns, That is the equivalent 

1 Week's earnings for a skilled worker, But 
pape y office clerks and secretaries receive no 

re than 800 a month, 
WOMEN’S SHOES $30-$40 A PAIR 

At the unrealistic rate of exchange main- 
the au by the State Bank of Czechoslovakia, 
cost ainest pair of women’s shoes on display 
Cof, to 840 (United States). 
about , 17 to 21 crowns for 100 grams, or 

ut 85 to 105 crowns a pound. Even if 


ake apply the special tourist exchange rate 


translates into 64 or 85. 

t © are many more automobiles here 
Kur, in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Bucharest, 
tale a, or Warsaw, some earmarked for 
emai” Private citizens. But the price of a 
the Czech-built Skoda is 27,000 crowns, or 
coal avalent of 14 months’ pay for a hard- 
Creche: the aristocrat of present-day 

Oslovakia. `$ 
Clalist rding to Svobodny Slovo, former So- 
hag then aber. 30,961 Czechs and Slofaks 
Moby, eir names on waiting lists to buy auto- 
cation As ot last December 31. Each appli- 
deposi was backed by a virtually irrevocable 

t of 20,000 crowns. 

Th WORKER'S RATING A FACTOR 
tem 7 there is the Communist merit sys- 
f th which to contend. Allocations of 
= eng on the basis of a . 

fac Shock workers 

3 call. crt 
knon the case of a Czechoslovak machinist 
5ist ear this mdent. His name is 
ers. m Als factory's list of deserving work- 
automob Particular factory is allotted 10 
chinist iles a year. At that rate, the mu- 
things 3 get his Skoda by 1962, other 
bay. ing equal-as the mathematicians 


Supporte 

Ts of the 

nee comp. Communist regime say 
br not take 

18 som, 2 rents, and streetcar fares, There 

engineer erit in this contention. A young 

through 

room 


a 
me ent in a new housing devel: 

215. On the outskirts of Prague. itis rene 
of his bal ay month, amounts to 10 percent 


8 desama] health plan was started back 
Co yS of the first republic, a point the 
Czechosionny q anefuu ignore, Moreover, 
that doctors today are so overworked 


t 
he quality of medical care often suffers. 
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Military Public Land Withdrawal Report: 
H. R. 5538 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
which I have the honor to serve as chair- 
man, is today filing its report on H. R. 
5538, a bill “to provide that withdrawals, 
reservations, or restrictions of more than 
5,000 acres of public lands of the United 
States for certain purposes shall not be- 
come effective until approved by act of 
Congress, and for other purposes.” 

The report of the committee reflects 
the conclusions and findings which re- 
sult from a total of 28 hearing and legis- 
lative markup days which my committee 
devoted to this matter in the past 18 
months, and reaffirms the wisdom of the 
House in passing without a single objec- 
tion, in the 84th Congress, the predeces- 


- sor to the reported bill. 


Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I take this opportunity to include 
hereafter an extract entitled “Summary 
of Committee Action and Findings,” 
taken from the committee’s report on 
this urgently needed legislation. I trust 
that the House will take early action, 
through approval of H. R. 5538, to recap- 
ture to the Congress—in light of the 
findings of our committee with regard to 
military public land withdrawals—its 
constitutional responsibility under the 
property clause for direct congressional 
control. of these matters. 

SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE ACTION AND FINDINGS 
on MILITARY PUBLIC LAND WITHDRAWALS 
On the record made by this committee in 

a total of 28 hearings days and legislation 

markup sessions spanning the last session 

of the 84th Congress and the first 8 weeks 
of this Congress, the House Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs believes that the 

findings hereinafter set out are established. 

1. DEFENSE HOLDINGS, PENDING REQUESTS 

Twenty years ago—in 1937—defense agen- 
cies of the United States controlled a total 


‘of 3 million acres of real property, for all 


defense purposes. 

Today, the total is more than 30 million 
acres in the United States and Alaska; if all 
pending defense applications for public lands 
had been approved, then defense agencies 
would today control nearly 40 million acres 
of real property in the United States and 
Alaska, of which 25.6 million’ acres would 
represent withdrawn public lands. 


2. RATE OF DEFENSE LAND ACQUISITION 


In the 18-month period preceding June 30, 
1955—a period of 547 days—agencies of the 
Department of Defense acquired land at the 
rate of more than 5 acres per minute every 
minute of the day and night. Had the 
applications totaling 8.7 million acres pend- 
ing been approved between that date and 
January 1, 1957, the rate of defense agency 
public land acquisition alone would have 
been at a rate in excess of 11 acres per 
minute. 

3..“FREEZE"’ ON EXECUTIVE WITHDRAWALS 


In view of the sharp upturn in Defense 
Department land acquisitions, and in view 
of the fact that all such withdrawals were 
finalized within the executive departments 
by executive action (Defense requests, Inte- 
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rior approved), the committee chairman, 
Representative ENGLE, on October 29, 1955, 
after consultation with ranking committee 
members on both sides, addressed a letter to 
the Acting Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Public Land Management requesting that 
further approvals be withheld until the com- 
mittee could initiate an inquiry into Policies 
and procedures governing defense with- 
drawals. 

Interior agreed to withhold approval of 
pending requests, and urged early committee 
study of the matter in the 84th Congress. 
Since October 29, 1955, less than 40,000 acres 
of public land have been withdrawn for de- 
fense purposes. 

4. DEFENSE WITHDRAWAL CONTROL LEGISLATION 


After extensive hearings during the 2d ses- 
slon of the 84th Congress, the committee 
developed legislation aimed at returning to 
the Congress direct control of future defense 
agency withdrawals of public lands, with 
both Defense and Interior agreeing that ex- 
cept in cases of most urgent necessity, none 
of the pending applications would be ap- 
proved until the control legislation had been 
disposed of by the Congress. 

H. R. 12185, the bill reported in the Bath 
Congress, passed the House on July 26, 1956, 
without a dissenting vote and after receiving 
unprecedented support from official State 
agencies of 39 States, from all major national 
conservation groups, from numerous regional 
and local groups, organizations, and indi- 
viduals and in very large measure the sup- 
port of the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Defense. 

House Report No. 2856 (84th Cong., 2d 
sess.), which accompanied H. R. 12185 to the 
House set out in detail the findings and con- 
clusions which formed the basis for the 
unanimous recommendation of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee for 
early and favorable House action, which 
came too late for Senate consideration of 
the measure. 

The bill also unanimously repqrted by the 
committee herewith is in all essentials the 
bill approved by the House in the 84th Con- 
gress, with some language changes made for 
greater clarification as to scope and proce- 
dure. 

In addition to requiring an act of Con- 
gress before defense land acquisitions ex- 
ceeding 5,000 acres take effect—including 
public lands of the United States, Alaska 
and Hawall, outer Continental Shelf lands 
and Federal lands, and waters off the coasts 
of Alaska and Hawali—the bill operates to: 
make applicable to all military reservations 
and facilities the hunting, fishing, and trap- 
ping laws of the State or Territory in which 
such installation is located; redefine the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of the Interior 
with respect to defense-held public lands 
found surplus to defense needs; and to 
clarify the existing law with respect to dis- 
position, management, and control of the 
mineral estate in defense-held public lands, 

The findings of the committee in the past 
18 months underscore in the committee's 
view the urgent need for enactment of 
H. R. 5538. 


5. DEFENSE AGENCY CONTROL PROCEDURES { 


The record made by the committee con- 
stitutes a severe indictment of central con- 
trol procedures in the Military Establish- 
ment in nearly all phases of public land ac- 
quisition, utilization, and management over 
a period spanning many years. It appears 
that the 800 percent Jump (from 3 million 
to more than 25 million acres) in total mili- 

land holdings from the War Depart- 
meht days of 1937 to the creation of the 
Department of Defense in 1947 was made by 
independent actions of the military depart- 
ments—the Army, Navy (for the Navy and 
Marine Corps), and Air Force—without 
benefit of centralized control procedures. 
Further, that until August 27, 1955, the rec- 
ord shows Defense had cleared without ques- 
tion applications for withdrawal of millions 
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of acres of additional lands solely on the 
basis of an asserted need by the requesting 
military department. In turn, the Depart- 
ment of the Interlor—responsible for finaliz- 
ing all public land withdrawal orders—had 
for years approved application after applica- 
tion on the basis of Defense Department re- 
quests, since Interior was without authority 
or the technical data needed to challenge 
them. 

The consequences of this procedure, until 
August 27, 1955, when Defense for the first 
time issued a departmentwide directive 
establishing a comprehensive periodic re- 
ports control procedure, are best indicated 
in the following sections. 


6. TEMPORARY WITHDRAWALS BECOME PERMA- 
NENT 


During the 6-year period 1939-45. more 
than 13 million acres of public lands were 
withdrawn or reserved by Executive action 
for the use of the military. By the terms 
of the orders which set aside these lands for 
the military, they were to automatically 
revert to public land status 6 months after 
the unlimited national emergency; the un- 
limited national emergency terminated April 
28, 1952, and the 6 months’ plus period ex- 
pired October 28, 1952. 

Yet, on February 20, 1956, a total of 49 
of these temporary withdrawals—made from 
11 to 17 years earlier—embracing 11.9 million 
acres, and located in 10 States and Alaska, 
were still in effect. 

7. DEFENSE AGENCY POSITION, JANUARY 1956 

The testimony of the Departments of 
Defense, Army, Nayy, and Air Force with 

to the more than 30 million acres 
held in the United States and Alaska as of 
January 1, 1956, and with respect to the 8.7 
million a¢res’ worth of applications which 


had already been approved by them and by 


Defense was, in effect this: All of the land 
held as of that date is needed and is being 
used under maximum multiple purpose use, 
and all of the land under application is 
needed. 

Defense Department witnesses did con- 
cede that the results of the August 1955, 
directive might modify these positions. The 
modification—in dollars, acres, resources, and 
deficiencies revealed—has been staggering. 
8. IMPROVED PROPERTY FOUND EXCESS, 1956-57 

After the January 1956 testimony of De- 
fense the first of 2,153 reports on that num- 
ber of Army, Navy, and Air Force installa- 
tions began to flow into Defense under the 
1955 utilization directive. 

As of February 2, 1957, with approximately 
66 percent of the reports in, but with only 
about one-third of the total to be received 
evaluated, Defense found that 1,056,083 acres 
of land, together with Improvements costing 
$345.2 million, were excess to the require- 
ments of the military department having 
custody and control. It should be empha- 
sized that 18,200 acres which cost about $230 
million represents industrial property 
recommended for disposal, subject to a na- 
tional security recapture clause. 

It will be seen that if the reports evaluated 
to date are representative, the ultimate find- 
ing of surplus improved property (indus- 
trial and nonindustrial) may reach 3 mil- 
lion acres with an initial cost of more than 
$1 billion. From the standpoint of this com- 
mittee's particular interest, the significant 
figures are more than 1 million acres with 
improvements, but representing nonindus- 
trial property, which cost originally $125 
million. j 

9. MILITARY DEPARTMENT CONTROLS 


The committee's tentative conclusion in 
its 1956 report that “serious deficiencies” 
were indicated in defense agency control 
procedures, in retrospect, appear to have been 
fully justified, if unduly cautious. 

The committee has pointed out in its re- 
port that of the 3 military departments, 


without justification.” 
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Army, Navy, and Alr Force, as of February 
2, 1957, only the Department of the Air Force 
had submitted to Defense utilization re- 
ports on all of its properties (701 properties, 
701 reports), while Navy bad submitted about 
30 percent (342 of 982), and Army about 
90 percent (428 of 470). In turn, Defense 
had evaluated only about 30 percent of the 
total reports to be received. 

It has also been noted that only the De- 
partment of the Air Force had, as of the close 
of the committee's hearing record, com- 
pleted a detailed review of its range hold- 
ings, real property policy, multiple resource 
policy, and fishing and hunting policy. It 
has also been noted that the Air Force 
Board, under the chairmanship of Maj. Gen. 
Leland 8. Stranathan found that as of 
October 9, 1956: 

(a) Instructions governing Air Force 
ranges were “incomplete, obsolete, and com- 
plex.” 

(b) No valid criteria existed for determin- 
ing range sizes. = 

(c) Regulations as to multiple use on 
Air Force ranges “do not announce clear-cut 
policy with regard to the desirability of per- 
mitting or encouraging hunting, fishing, 
grazing, agricultural and mining activities.” 

(d) Regulations governing hunting and 
fishing are “divergent and complex.” 

(e) A total of 9 Air Force ranges in 8 States, 
and embracing 5.1 million acres of land had 
been “without justification” closed to gen- 
eral hunting and fishing. 

(t) There is no policy guidance in regula- 
tions regarding the desirability or unde- 
sirability of leasing Air Force rangelands 
for grazing and agricultural purposes. 

(g) A total of 12 Air Force ranges, embrac- 
ing more than 6.7 million acres in 10 States 
had been closed to grazing or agriculture 
(As the committee 
noted, in its report, applying nationwide 
Bureau of Land Management grazing aver- 
ages, such an area would have a theoretical, 
potential carrying capacity for more than 
67,000 cattle and more than 420,000 sheep, 
per year.) 

(h) Finally, and of greatest import, the 
Board found on October 9, 1957, that about 
40 percent of the 14.4 million acres of land 
held by the Air Force and described 9 months 
earlier before the Committee as “fully uti- 
lized and needed for the foreseeable fu- 
ture“ —5.7 million acres—were, in fact, ex- 
cess to current and long-range Air Force 
requirements as bombing and gunnery 
ranges: thus, an area equal in size to a strip 
of land 2.8 miles wide from New York to San 
Francisco, held but excess. 


The committee has no basis for any con- 
clusion as to whether the findings of the 
Stranathan Board with respect to Air Force 
holdings are representative of the situation 
throughout the military departments, It 
does here reiterate its unqualified conviction 
that no additional public land withdrawals 
should be finalized—except in cases of most 
urgent necessity, and then only subject to 
revocation thereafter if dictated by the re- 
sults of studies not yet completed—until the 
Defense Department has reviewed the Stran- 
athan Board findings, and until Defense has 
in turn insisted on development of similar 
internal reports on the part of the Deparf- 
ments of the Army and Navy to be followed 
by detailed scrutiny and evaluation of both 
at the defense level. > 


10. INCALCULABLE WASTEFULNESS 


The commendation of the Air Force Board 
in the body of this report for the Board's 
forthright and direct assault on Air Force 
internal control procedures, and the highly 
critical and constructive self-analysis result- 
ing will not, of course, obscure the clear 
message in the findings. The record of this 
one military department's analysis of its 
Own operations is, in the committee's view, a 
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recitation of incalculable wastefulness—of 
taxpayers’ dollars, of resources within thé 
reservations marked “closed” for so many 
years to public multiple use and enjoyment, 
and of unquestionable but immeasurable 
damaging effect to the local economies from 
which each unneeded or unused acre was 
carved, 


11. LOST: 303,000 UTAK ACRES 


Reference to one other finding should 
serve as an exclamation point to the com- 
mittee’s plea for early enactment of legisla- 
tion which will provide a basis for review of 
military land requests by the Congress. 

For 15 years—from 1942 until at least last 
month—the Air Force has controlled, but ad- 
mittedly they had never used an area of ap- 
proximately 303,000 acres of land in western 
Utah, held in conjunction with Wendover 
Bombing Range. When pressed for an ex- 
planation as to why this 500-square-mile area 
(more than 7 times the size of the entire Dis- 
trict of Columbia) had not been used, 
Force witnesses said that it could not have 
been used because it was traversed on the 
surface by a major railroad, highway, and 
pipelines, and overhead by a commercial 
alrway. 

In turn, when asked why it had not been 
released 15 years ago if not used and admit- 
tedly not useable, the Air Force witness made 
it clear that the Air Force did not know it 
controlled the area, with this explanation: 

“I think there may be an explanation 
that. I know when I first looked into it, it 
just did not occur to me that we would ow? 
land in a bombing and gunnery range und 
a commercial airway * * *. I think that 15 
probably what beclouded the issue, that the 
airway was plotted across the map and one 
would not think of looking for land under 
it.” 

12. NAVY NEVADA LAND 


The committee has, in the body of the 
report, brought up to date the deyelopments 
On the request of the Navy for withdrawal 
of some 2.8 million acres of land in north- 
ern Nevada for use as a gunnery range, an 
the decision, after many months, that Navy 
would instead satisfy the bulk of its re- 
quirement by using the nearly 2 million acre’ 
in southern Nevada declared excess on 
1, 1956, by the Air Force. 

It appears that by reason of this decision. 
to the northern Nevada economy there W. 
be saved within the proposed area all 
most of the inheld 35 ranches (ranging in 
size from 200 to 19,000 acres); 22,400 cattle 
and 14,000 sheep grazing in the area; 142 
patented mining claims, 1,609 unpatent 
mining claims, and several millions of dollars 
worth of operating mines, and a priceless 
wildlife habitat for antelope, mule dee? 
sage hens, and chukar partridges. 

13. MILITARY HUNTING AND FISHING 

The committee has noted the very sub- 
stantial progress made in the matter 
military-local relationships on hunting and 
fishing during the past year, with a number 
of specific accomplishments listed in the 
body of the report. It is clear, however, that 
there remains some validity in the assertion 
that “exclusive military hunting preserves 
still exist. 

There has been set out in the body of the 
report, in some detail, the views of the com- 
mittee in opposition to the present practice 
of the “guest of the military” approach, 8$ 
well as its views on the privileged status of 
retired military personnel, visiting military 
personnel, temporary duty military person“ 
nel, and various classes of dignitaries—in- 
cluding Members of Congress—all or some 
of whom are listed as entitled to hunting an 
and fishing privileges on all or some of ta” 
Army's installations. The committee be- 
hieves that this principal remaining ques 
tionable practice should, and can be, re“ 
evaluated throughout the military depart- 
ments where it prevails, i 
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44. THE MILITARY AND PETROLEUM RESOURCES 
The report of the committee has dealt, at 
overal points, with the effect of the military 
8 or offshore range policy on pe- 
8 eum resources. Reference has been made 
Pecitically to the committee's position on 
an Nicolas Island, Calif. (p. 50-51, supra), 
d on the Navy's insistence on retaining in- 
Gu the existing W-92 warning area in the 
cu f of Mexico off Louisiana (pp. 51-55, 
Pra). It is believed section 6 of H. R. 
8 effectively lays to rest the San Nicolas 
Matter 


wane combination of intractability of the 
ine In the matter of the W-92 withdrawal 
the with the unwillingness or inability of 
the Department of the Interior to act, and 
eent lure of those responsible in the Ex- 
Monty. Office of the President to settle a 
sim hs-old Defense/Navy-Interior clash, is 
the incomprehensible, for the reasons 
re committee noted in the body of the 
Port on this subject. 
ie Multiple inaction at the Executive 
for does, however, afford an opportunity 
early and decisive disposal by the Con- 
Daai of the matter, in keeping with the 
tise? Objective of recapturing to the legisla- 
stip nck ite too-long-abandoned con- 
tional responsibility under the prop- 
y Clause. 
© Statistical effect of permitting Navy's 
LS of 800,000 acres of the shelf lands over- 
this. 7. the W-92 Navy warning areas is 
being ne taxpayers of the United States are 
enues asked to pay outright (through rev- 
2250 not received from oil leasing) about 
over Der Surface acre of saltwater airspace 
the Gulf of Mexico for asserted naval 
trols 2”. needs—when the same Navy con- 
Million re than 16,000 square miles (13.8 
Gult a acres) of other warning areas in the 
ends Mexico and has had designated there 
lion tional 10,000 square miles (8.8 mil- 
contre ); further, that the Navy already 
areas ls, or has had designated warning 
Million wing 236,000 square miles (198.7 
and Mane in surface area off the Atlantic 
The ific coasts. 
House committee—failing action before 
disposition of H. R. 5538—stands ready 


to pro 
pose an am 
the w. 2 5 9 aimed at resolving 


ARE “SUPERRANGE” PLAN DISCARDED 
the zu testimony of witnesses representing 
ang Nome Energy Commission, Air Force, 
Pressed > in 1956, the committee had ex- 
of Publie ern at the proposal to carve out 
Tanger domain a new joint-use “super- 
i Lor ballistics-testing purposes in the 
umong Of Albuquerque, N. Mex. From tes- 
might last year, it appeared this range 
in 1 pie ire as much as 10.000 square miles 
extreme 8 (an area 100 x 100 miles on its 
axis), or roughly 6 million acres. 
ot the on Of the Air Force to obtain use 
lands or e and of non-federally-owned 
Navaho lesser area, within and over the 
satistn Indian Reservation, and on ferms 
committe? to the tribe, is applauded by the 
aud te &s an alternative to the original, 
e- otative plan. 
SUMMATION OF TODAY'S DEFENSE NEEDS: 
The “CUBIC MILES” 
Yelopmen nological advances made in de- 
have outfit our modern utensile of war 
Mary 14 Oded traditional concepts of mil- 
control 4d Acquisition, management, and 
Over the unt as they have made obsolete, 
ot World wers, What were called at the height 
Cents. War N conventional weapons con- 


Tn a 
Piloting, 85 Of high-speed, high-altitude, and 
Bound. aircraft, of ground-to-ground, 
‘o-alr, air-to-ground and air-to-air 


a 

it amo and hydrog 

Estap cars that the United States Defense 

and 86 effec Had Concentrated so much— 

ot its Collen ee the operations aspects 
ective missions that it had at the 


en projectiles and missiles, 
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same time largely ignored updating the pro- 
cedures and policies gov acquisition, 
management, utilization, and control of real 
property deemed necessary to carry out these 
missions. Put another way, while policies for 
carrying out the basic defense mission ad- 
vanced to a supereffective point, policies for 
assuring vital domestic land and related re- 
sources were permitted to remain outmoded, 
wasteful, stifling to resource development, 
decentralized, and ineffective. 

We have said that if all pending Defense 
applications were approved today, then De- 
tense agencies would control nearly 40 mil- 
lion acres of land surface area in the States 
and Alaska, and at the same time they would 
control inland and offshore airspace over- 
laying a surface area aggregating an astro- 
nomical 602,000 square miles (388.9 million 
acres). The answer to the 1956 plea of this 
committee that Defense agencies should get 
out overwater with their ranges is clear: 
they're already there. 

It is clear to this committee, then, that 
military use requirements today must be 
thought of in terms of both horizontal and 
vertical needs. While the concern and juris- 
diction of this committee is limited to the 
former, and then only where public lands are 
involved, the committee believes that it is 
absolutely vital that continuing reevaluations 
be made of Federal legislation and adminis- 
trative controls governing the assignment 
and use of airspace, which does involve the 
latter. 

As reported above, the committee believes 
that very substantial progress has been re- 
cently made by Defense agencies in the di- 
rection of vastly improved real property pro- 
cedures, which involves horizontal needs; it 
is possible that similar studies of Defense 
airspace, or vertical needs, would achieve 
similar results. This is so because the record 
made in the 84th Congress, and in this Con- 


gress makes it clear that, where we spoke of ` 


military acres pre-World War II. and military 
square miles by 1945, today those require- 
ments can only be adequately described in 
terms of cubic miles. : 


The Cause of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a sincere statement of facts en- 
titled The Cause of Peace” which ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Record on 
March 12, 1957: 

THE CAUSE or PEACE 

There is worldwide approval of the manner 
in which American policy has contributed 
to the lessening of the peril of major war in 
the Middle East. iz 

It is to be suspected that this response is 
not confined to our side of the Iron Curtain, 
since the feeling of relief that hostilities are 
more remote is probably just as keen 
throughout the territory dominated by 
Moscow. ` 

While the grave and complicated prob- 
lems of the Middle East lack a total and 
permanent solution, even & temporary turn- 
ing away from the course of violence and 
aggression is a tremendously good thing. 

That good thing has definitely been ac- 
complished in the Israeli withdrawal from 
Egypt, and it is a gratifying turn of events 
for the whole civilized worid, 
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The credit belongs in great measure to the 
patient and painstaking labors in the cause 
of peace by President Ensenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles. 

W. R. Hearst, Jr., touched on this phase 
of the situation in his recent Editor's Re- 
port in the Hearst Sunday newspapers, and 
we think he reflected a much wider opinion 
than that of his own newspapers when he 
said with respect to the easing of the crisis 
in the Middle East: ; 

“Curtain calls are very much in order in 
bringing this act so hearteningly to a close, 
and among the deserving recipients, besides 
Israel, are such nations as Canada and 
France. But I would place in the forefront 
for bravoes the United States policy and in- 
fluence as patiently pressed by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles.” 

Human minds and hearts rest more easily 
in consequence of this beneficial service to 
the peace of the world; and that indeed is a 
high credit to the men who haye served 
such a cause so well. 


Requirements for Good Citizenship in 
America and in Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday evening I was privileged to be in 
attendance at the National Good Citizen- 
ship Award banquet sponsored by the 
National Association of Food Chains at 
the Mayflower Hotel. At this dinner the 
12 guests of honor presented were men 
chosen for their excellent records as 
managers of food stores and also for 
their community interest and service. 

The principal address of the evening 
was delivered by Tracy S. Voorhees, a 
man who himself has a long record of 
unselfish service to Government and to 
his State, New Jersey. He is presently 
Chairman of the President's Committee 
for Hungarian Refugee Relief. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include his talk: 

REQUIREMENTS FoR GOOD CITIZENSHIP IN 

AMERICA AND IN HUNGARY 

Good citizenship in America today is not 
an easy achievement; yet it is less difficult 
than good citizenship has ever been in our 
land or any other land before. 

Good citizenship grows only from a philos- 
ophy of life with some idealism in it—as dis- 
tinguished from a materialistic interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of life. So good citizen- 
ship is beyond the reach and the under- 
stand of those who are principally interested 
in hogging things for themselves. It is a pos- 
session which can be owned only by those 
who have a different set of values. It grows 
only where there is less ambition for Cadil- 
lacs and country clubs than for contributions 
to civil life. Yet it may have room for cars 
and country clubs, too—but as incidents of 
life, not ends in themselves. 

Good citizenship in America is made easier 
by our Nation's unparalleled economic 
wealth. Shorter hours in factory and busi- 
ness give more time, not only for leisure— 
as is too often thought—but for service in 
interesting and worthwhile causes. As Pred- 
erick H. Ecker, honorary chairman of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., has recently 
written, “It is easy for youth to be misled by 
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such terms as the ‘new leisure“ and the 
*6-hour day.’ * * * There seems to be a 
general belief that work is merely a means 
of securing leisure, that we work in order to 
be released from work. That attitude is 
fatal to creative endeavor and progressive 
life.” 

Another factor making good citizenship 
easier is that higher earning power, now so 
widely distributed to millions of workers as 
well as to all executives like yourselves, 
makes it possible to give of one’s time and 
financial resources to civic and charitable, 
including religious, objectives, and to do so 
without undue sacrifice, Great compensat- 
ing satisfactions flow from such work in 
friendships formed which would otherwise 
have been missed entirely, and in an ability 
to sleep at night without a feeling that life 
is frustrating. These are what the late Chief 
Justice of the United States, Harlan F. Stone, 
` termed “The durable satisfactions of life.” 

It would be easy for me to illustrate good 

citizenship by reference to one man with us 
tonight whom I happen to know well. Lan- 
sing Shield has to my knowledge found en- 
ergy and time, not only to build up and head 
a great and highly successful business enter- 
prise, but also to give unstintingly of his 
time to “Rutgers, the State University” in 
successive capacities as vice chairman and 
chairman of the board of trustees, and spe- 
cifically in leading the reorganization of this 
colonial college into complete recognition as 
the State University of New Jersey. Yet this 
is only one of Mr. Shield’s varied civic 
activities. 
Another illustration of good citizenship in 
America from persons present tonight may 
be drawn from a composite picture of your 
12 guests of honor, the winners of the Good 
Citizenship Awards of the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains: 

You are, collectively, 35 years young. You 
are two-thirds veterans, including all of the 
younger age group. You are unanimous in 
being all married. Almost all of you have 
children. The average number is two, and 
I suspect you haven't stopped yet. Generally 
you are self-made men, who have completed 
high school but have not gone on to college. 
Many of you etarted part-time work in food 
chain stores while still in school. Most of 
you worked up from minor jobs to the im- 
portant position of store manager. You are 
unanimous again in activity in church and 
community affairs. You are one and all the 
product of the spirit of America. Your 
destiny paces her destiny. 

Let me now move back two generations 
for another illustration in one of our great- 
est of good citizens; the late Senator Dwight 
Morrow, 

Mr. Morrow's philosophy of public service 
‘was placed in sharp focus in a letter which 
he wrote to the brilliant and then young 
Frenchman, Jean Monnet, in December 1925, 
saying: e 
“I fear that I am in danger of getting out 
of the class of which my son considers you 
one of the most conspicuous members—that 
small group which tries to get things done 
for which other people get the credit.” 

Such is good citizenship in America in 
the 20th century. But, except for those who 
fought in World Wars I and II and in Korea, 
none of us has had to throw his life into the 
balance to prove his good citizenship or to 
win or preserve his freedom. 

Freedom was given to us in America by 
action of our revolutionary ancestors. It 
was retained by the accident of geography— 
the great oceans on either side of us—and 
for 100 years before World War I, when we 
were young and defenseless, by the protec- 
tion of the British fleet. We have come to 
accept freedom as our God-given birthright, 
often with little thought of our almost 
unique privilege. 

Let me contrast then the relatively modest 
demands which good citizenship makes upon 
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us, with the demands of good citizenship in 
Hungary, especially last October and Novem- 
ber. Hungary is a nation of proud people 
caught for generations between two great 
and aggressive powers, a nation overrun, 
captivated, liberated, and again enslaved—a 
nation which for years has known, instead of 
freedom, only the iron rule of communism 
and the secret police. 

Then last fall, unable to stand it longer, 
men and women fought for freedom and for 
a few brief days won it for their country, 
only to lose it again to overwhelming force. 
Many more were enslaved and disappesred— 
God knows where. Many who survived fied 
for asylum to the free nations of the West in 
pursuit of freedom—often to avoid Siberia 
or the execution wall. Let me give you three 
examples from refugees who have since come 
to the United States, of the high price and 
the hardships of good citizenship last fall in 
Hungary: 

A young married woman in Budapest 
cooked breakfast for her husband one day 
last fall. After he left for work, she felt the 
compulsion to duty to join those Hungarians 
who were fighting in the streets against their 
oppressors. She spoke to her father about 
it, then went out to fight in the streets her- 
self. She was wounded. After some treat- 
ment in a hospital, she was able to escape 
and is now in America. 

A second example: Last December, à Hun- 
garian woman arrived at the Joyce Kilmer 
Reception Center. Because of a very bad 
elbow she was sent to the United States Army 
field hospital there. The doctors found that 
her elbow had been shattered by a bullet; 
also that there were more bullet wounds in 
her body with the bullets still there. Army 
doctors are good at removing bullets, and 
they fixed her up. But how can we measure 
the courage of a woman whose desire to get 
to America was so great that she voluntarily 
got aboard an airplane for the long flight 
from Austria to New Jersey without treat- 
ment of her wounds, and who apparently 
concealed them in order to be sure not to 
miss the chance to come here? 

A third example is Mayor Josef Koevago, of 
Budapest. He was mayor of Budapest in 
1947, later was thrown into prison for 6 
years; was liberated shortly before the up- 


-rising last fall; was mayor again for a matter 


of days; then when the Russian tanks moved 
in was able to flee with his wife and child. 
He is now trying to help other Hungarian 
refugees in America. Hé speaks good English. 
How did he learn it? He told me that he 
learned it during those years in prison from 
a 1912 edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, On March 2 he was a guest of the 
Gridiron Club, that famous group of Wash- 
ington newspapermen, at their annual din- 
ner. When he was introduced by Marquis 
Childs, the president of the club, he was 
given a standing ovation by the distin- 
guished group of newspapermen—and they 


-are a group not easily impressed. Appearing 


on the television program Meet the Press last 
night, he said, about the revolution in Hun- 
gary last fall, that there is a question whether 
heroism is wise, “but only heroism can get 
freedom forever.” I leave this thought with 
you as one Hungarian’s concept of good citi- 
zenship. 

Such have been the kinds of demands of 
good citizenship in Hungary, and the kind 
of price it has exacted. May we in America 
not be subjected to similarly cruel tests. 
But for the first time in our memories, our 
freedom in America is really in danger from 
the Communist colossus and the infernal 
weapons which exist now, and those which 
soon will exist. At this time, one principle 
of good citizenship for us is not to take our 
freedom for granted, but to act in time and 
adequately to protect it. To do so we must 
maintain our own strength—wmilitary, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual. We must continue to 
assist our allies in maintaining ‘their 
strength—military, economic, and spiritual. 
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We must strengthen the bonds between our 
allies and ourselves, We must protect with 
our strength, under the Eisenhower doctrine 
and otherwise, the less developed nations 
which call on us for help. We must furnish 
directly through the United Nations the lead- 
ership which our unparalleled resources 
make possible to show the uncommitted—or 
so-called neutralist—millions the contrast 
between slavery under communism and lib- 
erty under democracy. 

The evil brutalities of the Russians against 
the Hungarians have done much to awaken 
both our allies and other friendly nations t? 
their dangers. But have they done enough? 
In this new kind of defense of our freedom 
we as a nation must never stop, never weaken., 
never grow tired. This in America must be 
one great and never-forgotten part of g 
citizenship for the future, 


Private Investment and Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 7, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker. on 
March 7, 1957, His Excellency Dr. Ramon 
Villeda Morales, the Honduran Ambas- 
sador to the United States, delivered à 
very significant and far-sighted address 
on private investment in Latin America, 
particularly in Honduras, before the Pan 
American Society in New York. I com- 
mend this important address to the at- 
tention of my colleagues because it illus 
trates how American private investment 
can be a vital element in United States 
foreign policy. g 

The address follows: 

k INVESTMENT DYNAMICS 

It is an obvious truth that the less-de- 
veloped countries are the ones that offer the 
greatest opportunities in investment dyns- 
mics and the best outlook for returns on 
capital. 

The highly industrialized countries have 
developed their own natural and human rê- 
sources progressively; they have perfected 
production techniques, they have supplied 
international markets, they have accumulat- 
ed reservoirs of capital, and, as a log! 
consequence, they have led in the invest- 
ment of such capital in the under-develo 
countries. 

As a supplement to this principle of in- 
vestment supply and demand, economic col- 
lapse through the oversaturation of idle 
capital is prevented and a powerful contri- 
bution is made to the economic development 
of great land areas, and especially, back- 
ward peoples have become aware of the n 
to progress through the utilization of theif 
own resources and now want to do so. 

The ability to transform raw materials int? 
finished products has become universal- 
Men everywhere have become convinced that 
they are “capable,” that they can, if they 
really want to, better their surroundings. 
improve their living conditions, raise thelr 
cultural standards, dignify their lives. 

But although technology is the instru 
ment that sparks industrial development. 
it is evident that without capital it is im- 
possible to make the machinery of 
go, since technology alone cannot set it in 
motion. That is the basis of investment 
dynamics, 

This fact lies at the root of the problem 
today confronting the Latin American coun- 
tries, which, having available an abundance 
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Sf exploitable resources—mineral agricul 
tural, timber, fish, travel—are beset by the 
faculty of exploiting them for lack of cap- 


waa in this same fact also lies the origin 
capi e interest of those who have 
en tal available: in the possibilities of in- 
tment in Latin America, which offers the 
Conditions and the greatest advantages. 
è O other regional area in the world, among 
Prin Nations classified as economically under- 
iny . Offers greater opportunities for 
Sa estment and a greater assurance of re- 
peration of capital. 
9 Should be pointed out, however, that in- 
wee capital is a phrase that the social 
ution of the Christian world has greatly 
—— ed. No longer is it merely an instru- 
1 of exploitation; today capital is a spir- 
it factor as well as a material one, since 
ieee from accumulated work, which is 
bec that ennobles, and its dividends should 
Ty dered not only as drawing wealth 
but the subsoil, the forests, and the seas, 
as cing civilization and culture 
en, who are the potential wealth 
ot our nations, rP 


Inves 
than tment 


ducti 


should be something more 
a movement of money and tools of pro- 
In: it should be overall cooperation, 
distri ment of human relations, equitable 
P ution of gain. That should be the con- 
ctive spirit in investment dynamics, be- 
Only in this way can investment be 

Jae d to the norms ot the Pan American 
frien’ Summed up in the policy of the good 
Hero the good neighbor, and the good part- 


my, Ambassador of Honduras, may I express 
Pan Anka for the tribute paid me by the 
by this can Society of the United States, 
ga dinner in my honor, and since this 
2 ing includes a select group of leaders 
este Merce and industry who are inter- 
pecial Latin American affairs, and es- 
opportu estments in Honduras, I take this 
the nity to make a brief statement about 
Hong Ceibilities for foreign investment in 
Bin: 

Standard 30 the United Fruit Co, and the 
Operati Fruit & Steamship Co. have been 
tivity ng in the country, The principal ac- 
bang r these firms is the production of 
aleo tor export. Nevertheless, they have 
aba unched out into the cultivation of 
1 and Palma Africana and the estab- 
Sonn ut of cattle ranches, lumber opera- 

und other industries in general. 
Prises in foreign capital investment enter- 

x Honduras include the New York and 
Tobace, Mining Co., the British-American 
has iny Co., the public utility company that 
ee ested in the production of electric 
the ex and others devoting their activities to 
or pet oltation of lumber, the distribution 

> terion and the cultivation of cereals 


— total direct investment ot United 
982.1 N in Honduras amounted to 
2 A anon in 1953. The net profits of the 
to 810 ines in the country amounted 
lion wan uon in 1952, of which sum $10 mil- 
ations reinvested in Honduras; their oper- 
change Provided §26 million in foreign ex- 
Pace: 
ly engaeners residing in Honduras may free- 
Joy then in commerce or industry; they en- 
Bations ame rights and have the same obli- 
ondur as the nationals of the country. 
as has traditionally been hospitable, 
ments — foreign capital invest- 
—— the development of its natural 
ment n Offer a more attractive invest- 
the Unj uit: it signed in 1955 a treaty with 
$ ee States of America, assuring in- 
Propriaty t they would run no risk of ex- 
Haag =F inconvertibility, 

gra great deposits of fron, 1 
1 5 5 manganese, tin, opals, agates, 2 
Posits 5 Precious stones. Extensive de- 
coal of a high caloric content have 
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recently been discovered within its borders. 
All this latent wealth is waiting to be utilized 
by dynamic businessmen ready to invest in 
a country that offers the best opportunities 
for operation. With respect to mining, a 
broad, liberal policy has been adopted toward 
the exploration in exploitation of mines, 
permitting the free importation of the ma- 
chinery and tools for such purposes. Taking 
advantage of these facilities, there is at pres- 
ent a company exploring for petroleum in 
the western part of the country. Its explo- 
rations so far have been encouraging, 

Another important Honduran natural re- 
source is its immense pine forests, which 
cover practically all the country. To exploit 
them, a modern paper and cellulose factory, 
representing a $25 million investment, is 
being installed. At the recent meeting of 
five Central American Ministers of Economy, 
plans for the establishment of such a fac- 
tory were developed with the help of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, the 
United Nations agency. 

Here we have a propitious field for putting 
into practice the Pan American policy in- 
splred in the principles of economic develop- 
ment, social welfare, and continental soli- 
darity. Distinguished members of the Pan 
American Society of the United States, I 
thank you. 


Ireland: at the Dawn of History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, few people 
know that the Irish have a long history. 

It is commonly assumed that the first 
known records of this remarkable people 
date from the beginning of the Christian 
era. 

To others, the introduction of Chris- 
tianity by St. Patrick in 432 A. D. is the 
first fact that is remembered. 

But the impressive truth is that the 
Trish can trace their origin to antiquity. 
Their moist, mild island of lovely lakes 
and rich greenery was discovered thou- 
sands of years ago. 

For this information we are indebted 
to the research of an American who is 
proud of his Irish ancestry. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record The Origin of the Irish 
Nation: Adam to Milesius, by Capt. Wil- 
liam A. OReilly. Lawrence, Mass., Fire 
Department—tretired. 

I am sure that you will enjoy, as I did, 
this scholarly narrative of Ireland’s early 
history, and the obvious affection that 
Captain O'Reilly has for a subject that 
is dear to the hearts of so many Ameri- 
cans. 

His article originally appeared, and on 
an appropriate day, namely, in the 
March 17, 1957, issue of the Lawrence 
Sunday Sun, Lawrence, Mass.: 

THE ORIGIN OF THE IRISH NATION: ADAM TO 
Mrnesrus—HISToRIAN DELVES Far INTO 
THE PAST 

(By Capt. William A. O'Reilly) 

From time to time, and at no very long 
intervals, throughout centuries upon cen- 
turies, flippant writers have been accustomed 
to point out in a sort of playful persiflage, 
certain claims of the Irish to an ancient and 
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distinctive genealogy of the Milesian Irish, 
being mindful, however, in their desire, to 
bring ridicule and scorn upon the Irish, that 
prior to the invasion of Ireland by the hordes 
of English invaders and the ultimate devas- 
tation of the country, that every Milesian 
family had its place in the ancestry of its 
kings and chieftains, and that there was in 
all the land no servile class or so-called 
common people of the race. All low tasks 
were performed by captive slaves of war, 

The single source, the fountainhead, so to 
speak, of the descent is Milesius of Spain, 
concerning whom we will have more herein, 

Following the deluge, and after which, the 
flood having subsided, Noah and his three 
sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, had come out 
of the Ark, God blessed them and said: In- 
crease and multiply and fill the earth.” 

Thereupon, Noah, who was the 10th gen- 
eration from Adam, divided the world 
amongst his sons Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 
Japhet was the eldest son of Noah and was 
his favorite. To him he gave that portion of 
the world embracing all of Asia lying be- 
yond the Euphrates, and all of Europe to 
Spain. The combined area was called 
Scythia. Japhet had 15 sons, among whom 
he divided Europe and that part of Asia 
allotted to him by his father, and thus the 
Celts, of whom Japhet was the progenitor, 
became the first inhabitants of Europe after 
the deluge. The Celts and the Gaels were 
identical in origin, the Celts as descending 
from Gomar, and the Gaels from Magog, 
both sons of Japhet. 

Upon Japhet's division of his portion of 
the earth among his sons, they, in turn, re- 
apportioned their allotments among their 
sons. Scythia, embracing Southeastern Eu- 
rope and Central Asia, came to Baoth’s 
(Baath) lot. Baoth was a son of Magog, son 
of Japhet. 

TOWER OF BABEL 

Dwelling in Scythia, Baoth and his people, 
it is related, being far removed from the 
scenes of Babel, took no part with the de- 
scendants of Shem and Ham, the other sons 
of Noah, in the building of the Tower of 
Babel, which resulted in the confusion of 
tongues, thus affirming that they did not 
incur the displeasure of the Lord, and that 


therefore their language was not confounded. 


The Scythian language was the one language 
of mankind. The language of the entire 
world, from Adam to the building of the 
Tower of Babel, so it follows that the 
Scythian language and the Celtic language 
were the same. Although no system or form 
of letters existed, symbols of unfixed deter- 
mination were in use. 

Phoenius Farsaidh (Fenius Farsa)—1l4th 
generation—was King of Scythia, and is ac- 
credited with being the Father of Letters. 
Being of a learned and wise disposition, and 
desirous of learning the languages, that not 
so long before had very seriously confounded 
the builders of the Towel of Babel, he sent 
many learned men among the dispersed mul- 
titude to seek out and acquire what knowl- 
edge they were able to attain concerning the 
several languages, which mission they ac- 
complished skillfully, and with much suc- 
cess. Fenius Farsa, leaving his country in 
the hands of his elder son, Nenual, proceeded 
with his younger son, Niul, to Aethena, in 
the Valley of Shenaar, where he erected a 
school. They remained teaching here for 20 
years. Niul (15th generation) was skilled 
in the teaching of languages and other laudi- 
ble sciences, and because of his great reputa- 
tion for learning, Pharoah of Egypt invited 
him to come to that country, where he was 
given lands, and the hand of Pharoah's 
daughter, Scota, in marriage, from whence 
their posterity have been called Scots, 

Ancient historians relate that the River 
Nile was called after this Niul, and that 
Scota, his wife, was the daughter of the 
Pharoah who rescued Moses from the Nile, 
hence the great interest of Niul and Scota 
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in Moses, concerning his welfare and educa- 
tion, and the great affection Moses had for 
them and their son, Goodhal. Moses, in later 
years, was reputed to be the most learned 
man in Egypt. 

THE GAELS 

It was Niul who engaged Goodhal (Gael), 
a brilliantly learned man, to invent an al- 
phabet, and to refine the language which was 
common to all of Niul's posterity afterwards, 
It was called Goadhilg (or Gaelic) from the 
said Goodhal, who accomplished his task 
of composing the constituent part of the lan- 
guage. So pleased was Niul that in apprecia- 
tion he called his eldest son Goodhal, This 
Goodhal (Gael) was the ancestor of the 
Clan-na Gael, that is, the descendants of 
Gael. Gael was fifth in descent from Japhet, 
and was contemporary to Moses, who, ac- 
cording to the Book of Genesis, was of the 
line of Shem, son of Noah. It is related that 
upon one occasion, Gael, having been stung 
by a serpent, was brought to Moses, who upon 
laying his rod on the wound, cured him in- 
stantly, and further extended a blessing, 
namely that no venomous beast can live any 
place where his posterity should inhabit. 

The Gaels of antiquity for nearly 20 gen- 
erations, did not establish themselves in 
any country, had no houses or cities, but 
were continually roving and lived in tents, 
first in one country and later in another. 
A common custom in the early ages of the 
world, following the great dispersal of the 
races after the Tower of Babel. 

Lahmfiom, King of Scythia (24th genera- 
tion), following in the footsteps of six of his 
predecessors, had therefore been leading his 
followers in nomadic peregrinations, both by 
land and by sea, when it was announced by 
Cachear, their Druid, that there should be no 
end to their rovings until such time as they 
should arrive at the western island, pre- 
destined for their future and lasting abode. 
Such would not be consummated until some 
300 years by their posterity, who would ar- 
rive there and possess the land. 

The colonization and plantations of Ire- 
land began about 300 years after the deluge, 
and Partholan and his followers, coming from 
Scythia, were the first planters of Ireland, 
all of whom, after having been in Ireland for 
about 30 years, perished from a plague. 

SECOND COLONY 


The Nemedians, coming also from Scythia, 
were the second group to colonize Ireland, in 
the year of the world 3046, or exactly 380 
years after the birth of Abraham, or 2,153 
years before the birth of Christ. They con- 
tinued in Ireland for 270 years, during which 
time they had sent colonies into the northern 
parts of Scotland, under the leadership of 
Briottan Maol, from whom Britain takes its 
name. 

From Magog were also descended the third 
group of colonists to invade Ireland, the 
Formorians, and they in turn were succeeded 
by the Firbolgs (or Belgae) in anno mundi 
$256, who first erected the monarchist form 
of rule in Ireland, which proves that the 
country was an established monarchy before 
and after Christ for 4,149 years. 

The Tuatha-de-Danans,“ whose name sig- 
nifies the people of the God Dan.“ whom 
they worshipped, invaded Ireland, over- 
powered the Firbolgs and took possession of 
the land as the fifth colony, which they 
maintained for 197 years, during the reign 
of 9 of their kings, until they were subse- 
quently conquered and subdued by the 
Gaelic-Milesian or Scotic-Irish, the three 
names by which they were known, anno 
mundi 3500. 

The Milesian nation possessed the land 
and enjoyed their occupancy thereof for 2,885 
years, under the already-mentioned un- 
broken lone of 184 monarchs, until the sub- 
mission of Henry I of England, in the year 
A. D. 1186. 

The Milesians invaded Ireland 197 years 
later than the Danans“ and were called the 
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„Slan-na-Mile“ (Meel), signifying the de- 
scendants of Milesius of Spain. 
4 HEEO 


Subsequently, through several generations, 
we come to Bile, who was of the 35th genera- 
tion of man, and King of all Galicia (com- 
prising in part the Iberian Peninsula, includ- 
ing Spain and Portugal) who had a son 
Galamh (Galv)—35th generation—who was 
known as Milesius. The original name of 
Milesius, here mentioned, was Galamh 
(Irish—gall, a stranger—amh, a negative suf- 
fix) which means no stranger in Egypt where 
he was called Mile Spaine (Milesius of Spain) 
meaning Spanish hero, and finally—Milesius 
(Mileadh) meaning in Irish—a hero. 

This Milesius, in his youth, during his 
father's lifetime, went into Scythia, where 
he was kindly received by the King of that 
country, who appointed him general of all his 
forces and! gave him his daughter, Seang, in 
marriage. Milesius defeated all the King's 
enemies, gained great fame and respect of 
the King’s subjects. His growing greatness 
alarmed the King and, fearing for himself, 
plotted to get rid of Milesius secretly. Mile- 
sius becoming aware of the plot, slew the 
King, and thereupon left Scythia and retired 
into Egypt with a fleet of 60 ships. 

Pharoah Nectonibus, of Egypt, heard of his 
arrival and because of his valorous record, 
placed him at the head of all of his forces 
against the King of Ethiopia, then invading 
his country. Here, as in Scythia, Milesius 
found great favor with Pharoah, who gave 
him—he being a widower—his daughter 
Scota, in marriage, and kept him for 8 years 
thereafter in Egypt. And, thus from Milesius 
for thousands of years, has flowed the Celtic 
blood unmingled. À 

During his sojourn in Egypt, Milesius re- 
quired that the most talented persons among 
his people be instructed in trades, arts, and 
scierfces used in Egypt. in order to have them 
taught to the rest of his people upon his 
return to 8 

Eventually, Milesius took leave of his 
father-in-law, and sailed from Scythia 
toward Spain, much to the great comfort 
and joy of his people, who following the 
death of his father, Bile, had been much 
harassed by the incursions of other nations, 
during his own long absence from Spain. 

There had occurred in Spain, a great famine 
of 26 years’ duration, and Milesius, being of 
& superstitious nature, believed the blight 
had fallen upon his people because of their 
continued failure and negligence in seeking 
out the country foretold as their place of 
final abode, by the Druid Cochear, as already 
mentioned. The time for accomplishment 
and fulfillment of this had all but expired. 


CALLED IRELAND 


To expiate this fault, Milesius sent a com- 
pliment of men and ships to bring back an 
account of the Western Isle, under the com- 
mand of his uncle, Ithe, and his own son, 
Lughaidh (Luy). They called the place Ire- 
land, Ireland, according to early chronicles, 
is so-called from Ir, the second son of Mile- 
sius, who left no issue, It was known to 
the ancients by many different names—to 
the Irish themselves as (1) Inis Ealga, or 
the Noble Isle; (2) Fiodh Inis, or the Woody 
Isle; (3) Crioch Fuidnidh, or the final and 
most remote country; (4) Inis Fail, the Isle 
of Destiny; (5) Elre. To the Greeks and 
Romans—Hibernia and Verna—Green Isle. 
Plutarch in the first century of the Christian 
era, called Ireland Ogy-gia or the most 
ancient land, as the Irish can trace their 
history from the most remote antiquity. 

Ireland has also been known as Insula 
Sanctorum. 

Ithe and his band were pleasantly re- 
ceived by the three Tuatha-de-Danan broth- 
ers, then ruling kings of the country, Mac- 
Cuill, MacCreacht, and MacGreine. The 
country at that time was called Eire after 
the wife of MacCulll. After a short stay 
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and many honorable discussions with the 
Danans, they took leave for their return to 
the mainland, but were waylaid by-a strong 
foree and Ithe and many of his companions 
were murdered. 

Milesius, infuriated by the tragic death of 
his kinsmen, as well as in obedience of the 
prophecy of Cachear, made extensive prep- 
aration for a full-scale Invasion and con- 
quest of Ireland, by his eight sons, but 
before it could be accomplished, he died. 

Milesius was a great champion, as attested 
by his name Mile—Irish for thousand-he 
having fought and won more than a thou- 
sand battles throughout his career as 3 
warrior. 

DIE IN BATTLE 


Soon after the death of their father, th® 
eight sons of Milesius, in fullfilment of 
plans invaded Ireland. Five of the eight 
brothers lost their lives in the battle. Hebe? 
Heremon, and Amebrin, the three surviving 
sons, overpowered the Danans, landed on the 
coast of Ireland, which they called Inis F 
or the Island of Destiny, and having suff 
ciently avenged the death of their great- 
uncle, Ithe, gained possession of the country; 
as foretold in ages past by Cachaer, as already 
mentioned. 

Sir Thomas Moore, in his Irish Melodies: 
commemorates the foregoing circumstances 
in The Song of Innisfail: 


“They came from a land beyond the sea 
And now o’er the western main 
Set sail in their good ships gallantly 
From the sunny land of Spain. 
‘Oh, where's the isle we've seen in dreams 
Our destined home or grave?’ 
Thus sang they, as by the morning's beams, 
They swept the Atlantic wave. 


“And Lo! where afar o'er ocean shines 
A spark of radiant green, 
As though in that deep lay emerald mines, 
Whose light through the wave was seen. 
‘Tis Innisfail—'tis Innisfail!’ 
Rings o'er the echoing sea; 
While bending to Heaven the warriors hall 
That home of the brave and the free. 


“Then turned they into the Eastern wave. 
Where now their day—God's eye 
A lock of such sunny omen gave 
As lighted up sea and sky. 
Nor frown was seen through sky or sea 
Nor tear on their Isle of Destiny 7 
Our great forefathers trod.” 


Heber and Hereman, now the leaders of 
the remaining sons of Milesius, divided the 
land, and reigned jointly, thus becoming 
the first Milesian monarchs of Ireland. The 
first in an unbroken line of 184 “Ard-Rig? 
or High Kings. After reigning jointly for 
a year, Heber was killed and Hereman be“ 
came the first in a long line of solemn 
monarchs, who ruled Ireland down through 
the ages, from generation to generation, for 
2.885 years, the last monarch of the lines 
of Heber, Hereman, and Ir, being Roderick 
O'Connor, who in 1186 A. D. capitulated to 
the English in submission to the King, Henry 
II of England. 

Amergin, the remaining brother, son of 
Milesius, died without issue, so consequent- 
ly, the entire Milesian line is descended 
from Heber, Ir, and Hereman. From Heber. 
the eldest brother, were descended 38 sole 
monarchs. 

As previously mentioned, the Milesian con- 
quest and plantation of Ireland took place 
in the year of the world, 3500, or the yes" 
after Solomon began the foundation of the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and 1,699 years before 
the Nativity of Christ, which according to 
the ancient Irish computation of time, 0°- 
curred in A. M. 5169 in agreement with 
various ancient chroniclers. 3 

Inasmuch as the Milesian Invasion Of 
Ireland took place the year after the founda- 
tion-laying in Jerusalem, by Solomon, it may 
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= inferred that Solomon was contemporary 
Milesius of Spain, and that the Pharoah of 
bab. Who gave his daughter in marriage 
1 Solomon, was the same Pharoah who con- 
upon Milesius of Spain another daugh- 

ter, Scota, 5 . 
The first 127 monarchs of Ireland were 
the ns, It Is chronicled that King Laeghaire, 
128th monarch died a pagan though 
— at the time of St. Patrick In Ire- 


moring the reign of Crimthann, the 100th 
March, Our Lord Jesus Christ was born. 


Kidding the Public About E-Bonds 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 
Rane House in Committee of the Whole 
Consiga: the State of the Union had under 
the eratlon the bill (H. R. 5520) to amend 
mar cnd Liberty Bond Act to increase the 
State um interest rate permitted on United 
tes Savings bonds. 


bint: MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
ac H. R. 5520—comes before us under 
The ted b rule permitting no amendments. 
Tres ill authorizes the Secretary of the 
on Gore to increase the rates payable 
More vernment savings bonds to not 
its tna 344 percent per year but lim- 

© merease to savings certificates 
nds issued on or after February 
+ The bill before us has the ap- 
and 125 the Secretary of the Treasury 
tha lows his recommendation asking 
Crease be vested with discretion to in- 
The Such interest rates to 4'4 percent. 
Depar e request from the Treasury 
Pr ment indicated that it was the 
nt intention to use such authority 
ing 4 55 extent, however, of increas- 
Percent, terest rate on E-bonds to 3% 


aud action of our distinguished Ways 
bil AA Committee in reporting the 
it jg ad in urging the House to enact 
testin Ced almost entirely upon the 
won of the Secretary of the Treas- 

by the Position is best summarized 
Joint Econtement he made before the 
terring nomic Committee when, in re- 

Rien to E-bonds, he said: 

Worig Now it is the finest security in the 
There 1 here is no security as good as it is. 
lay on the Security that you can go up and 
aud: Counter any time that you are 

is n get your dollars back for it, There 
ation. Freclation in it, no market fluctu- 
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Bobb Sas typical of the double talk and 
from kn den that has been emanating 
Go: € executive departments of our 
8 since January 20, 1953. 
S tement is in accord with his 
Means a before the House Ways and 
that a Le mittee by which he proved 
54 berech vent bond is better than a 
Seeretars t bond and that, when the 
thority a, of the gets the au- 
Derren, Sucht by this bill and issues 31⁄4- 
E bonds the holders of 3-percent 
Xchange n not redeem them or seek to 
them for 31%-percent bonds. 
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I refuse to believe that the American 
public is so stupid as to believe that a 
3-percent bond is better than a 3%4-per- 
cent bond. f 

I refuse to believe that the American 
public is so stupid as to think that a 
bank book issued by a savings bank or 
a savings and loan association which 
pays 3'4-percent or 4-percent interest, 
or even a savings bank book of a com- 
mercial bank paying only 3-percent in- 
terest, when insured by Federal corpora- 
tions, is not finer security than an E- 
bond. Any one of them is just as good 
security which “you can go up and lay 
it on the counter any time that you are 
ready and get your dollars back for it.” 

I refuse to believe the American public 
is so stupid as not to know that, with 
such sayings accounts, “there is no de- 
preciation in it, no market fluctuation.” 

I refuse to believe that the American 
public is so stupid as to think that they 
are not better off with such insured say- 
ings accounts which draw interest from 
the day of deposit to the day of with- 
drawal at 3, 342, or 4 percent, or that 
they will not seek such accounts as the 
repository of their sayings rather than 
buying savings bonds which bear a de- 
ferred graduated rate of interest, the 
maximum of which will be either 3 per- 
cent or 3½ percent, as now contem- 
plated. 

These savings bonds have traditionally 
borne interest of at least one-half per- 
cent per annum more than other Gov- 
ernment securities. Since 1951, how- 
ever, that difference has ceased to exist. 
Savings accounts have been paying 
larger rates; municipal and State gov- 
ernment bonds have been paying larger 
rates; the tax-exempt feature of munici- 
pal and State government bonds have 
made those investments much more 
attractive than savings bonds, 

Since 1951, I have been introducing 
bills to provide for a premium on savings 
bonds and savings certificates, providing 
they are held for.a period of 10 years. 
In each session I also introduced bills 
providing for tax exemption on the earn- 
ings of these bonds. On January 10, 
1957, I again introduced similar bills. 
H. R. 2480 provides for the premium pay- 
ment on these bonds, and H. R. 2481 pro- 
vides for the waiver of income taxes on 
series E bonds. ‘ 

If this bill, H. R. 5520, were not before 
the House under a closed rule, I would 
offer each of those bills as an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. I cannot do 
that because of the imposition of the 
gag rule prohibiting such amendments, 

For the information of our colleagues, 
I set forth in full the provisions of these 
two bills. H. R. 2480 reads as follows: 
A bill to provide for the payment of premi- 

ums on sayings bonds and savings cer- 

tificates, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted, ete., That subsection (B) of 
section 22 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended (31 U. 8. C. 757C (B)), is 
amended by adding the following at the 
end thereof: r 

“Subject to the terms, conditions, and 
limitations contained in the foregoing sec- 
tion (B) (1) hereof, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President, 
may provide that any or all of such cer- 
tificates or bonds shall provide for the pay- 
ment of a premium of not more than one-half 


‘ 
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of 1 percent per annum payable only if 
the original owner thereof retains complete 
and absolute ownership and contro! thereof, 
free of any pledge or assignment, for a speci- 
fied number of years not less than 10. De- 
posit thereof as part of any reserve required 
by law or regulation shall not be deemed 
impairment of the ownership or control 
thereof. The Secretary of the Treasury with 
the approval of the President may provide 
that any or all of such certificates and bonds 
hereafter issued shall contain provisions that 
upon the redemption, sale, or transfer there- 
abe sag ce the maturity date therein set 
1 . by or to the United States 

or the Federal Reserve Bank, the interest 
paid or payable shall be adjusted and re- 
duced in accordance with the length of time 
elapsed between the date of issuance and the 
date of redemption, sale, or transfer. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
promulgate rules and regulations to effectu- 
ate the purpose thereof.” 


H. R. 2481 reads as follows: 

A bill to provide for the waiver of income 
taxes on series E United States savings 
bonds, and for other purposes 
Be it encated, etc., That the income and 

earnings on all series E United States sav- 

ings bonds presently outstanding is waived 
for income-ta& purposes on condition that 


the said bonds are not redeemed for at least 


10 years after their maturity. Upon redemp- 
tion of said bonds prior to 10 years after 
their maturity the holder thereof shall have 
the option of reporting the income and earn- 
ings thereon and paying the income tax 
therefor as though received or earned dur- 
ing the year when the bond is actually re- 
deemed or during the year when the bond 
originally matured so that the taxpayer can 
obtain the benefit of the lower rate of taxa- 
tion. x 


The enactment of my bills would pro- 
vide an incentive for thrifty Americans 
to continue to hold their E-bonds and 
to make further investments therein, 

The enactment of H. R. 5520, on the 
other hand, will provide an incentive to 
the holders of E-bonds to cash them in. 


I predict that most of those people will 
not reinvest the proceeds in the new E- 
bonds, They will either spend the pro- 
ceeds of those bonds or reinvest them 
in insured savings accounts or in tax- 
exempt bonds. \ 

Each year, after I introduced my bills, 
I have received literally hundreds of let- 
ters from all across the country urging 
the enactment of my bills. There have 
been dozens of editorials and newspaper 
and magazine articles written upon the 
subject, urging action such as would be 
accomplished by my bills. 

It makes me sick to my Stomach to 
hear some people prate about the pa- 
triotism that causes Americans to buy E- 
bonds. Too much of this talk comes 
from those who would keep the general 
public uninformed, urging it to save its 
money at low interest rates in order to 
keep their money out of circulation and 
to prevent inflation. Too many of these 
people urging that argumen on the un- 
suspecting public are the very ones en- 
couraging inflation by running up the 
cost of government through higher in- 
terest rates on the negotiable bonds, the 
same bonds which are bought under par. 

Every year for the last 4 years, there 
have been more E-bonds cashed in than 
were sold. This bill will accelerate the 
rate of cashing in and decelerate the 
amount of new purchases of E-bonds. 
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State of Connecticut Gets Valuable 
Collection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, an event 
of significant importance has recently 
taken place in my State of Connecticut. 
It has national as well as international 
significance. I refer to the presentation 
to the State of Connecticut of the Colt 
Collection by Leopold D. Silberstein, 
presidentof Pratt and Whitney Founda- 
tion and chairman and president of 
Penn-Texas Corp., of which the Colt 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., is 
a part. 

The Colt Collection, valued at more 
than $1 million, is an historic gift of 
world famous fire arms, letters, and doc- 
uments. This famous collection was 
initiated by and has been a striking sym- 
bol for 121 years of the vision and out- 
standing craftsmanship of Samuel Colt, 
inventor and Connecticut industrialist 
who manufactured his first revolver in 
Hartford in 1835. 

The official program incident to the 
presentation of this Colt Collection to 
the State of Connecticut on March 7, 
1956, had this to say about this unusual 
gift: 

It contains more than 20,000 valuable let- 
ters, documents, books, and other memo- 
rabilla as well as approximately 2,000 fire 
arms that tell the 121 year history of the 
company that Sam Colt founded. For more 
than a generation it has been the authentic 
source of information concerning Colt’s most 
notable invention, the revolver, and the da- 
matic effect that this single creation has had 
upon the progress of our Nation. 


Among the documents will be found 
letters from Abraham Lincoln, Mark 
Twain, Horace Greeley, and Winston 
Churchill. Other names associated with 
the collection made famous by the “gun 
which won the West” are “Wild Bill” 
Hickok, Bad“ Madison, General Custer, 
and Annie Oakley. 

Gun collectors and students of fire 
arms from this and other countries in 
the years to follow will frequent the 
State’s Library Hall in Hartford where 
the collection will be on display. 

Of special interest will be the Colt 44 
caliber “Dragoon” made in 1850 and 
used by Samuel Colt. The gun is inlaid 
with gold and valued at about $35,000. 

Another is a Colt 1851 36 caliber 
known as the Belt Pistol. This gun with 
the bust of Abraham Lincoln engraved 
on the handle is valued at $25,000. It 
was originally made for the United 
States Navy. 

Still another interesting item in the 
collection is a Colt 31 caliber “Pocket.” 
This one presently carries a value of 
$20,000. 

Of unusual interest is a pistol origi- 
nally designed for a Czar of Russia, now 
valued at $35,000. 

Governor Ribicoff of my State in ac- 
cepting the gift praised Mr. Silberstein 
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and the State Library Committee for the 
part they played in keeping the collec- 
tion intact. The Governor stated: 

The fact that It has been in Connecticut as 
a unit instead of going out of our State or 
being broken up is the result of a gesture 
that verges on the magnificent, 


Whitney L. Brooks, chairman of 
the Connecticut Historical Commission, 
praised Mr. Silberstein, Governor Ribi- 
coff, and the State library committee for 
clearing the path that made it possible 
for the collection to remain in the State. 
The gift was considered of such import- 
ance that an act of the legislature was 
passed to enable the State to accept the 
gift from the Pratt & Whitney Co. 
Foundation, of which Mr. Silberstein is 
president. 

As a Member of Congress from Con- 
necticut I am sure that my colleagues in 
the House will be interested to know that 
one of the greatest collections of fire- 
arms in the world is now the property of 
the people of Connecticut. The State, in 
turn, will welcome the thousands of peo- 
ple from all parts of the country and from 
abroad who will visit the State library in 
Hartford to see and study the most sig- 
nificant collection of its kind in the whole 
world: 

I want to join with many other citizens 
of Connecticut in expressing apprecia- 
tion for this unusual gift made possible 
through the public spirit and good citi- 
zenship of Mr. Leopold D. Silberstein, of 
Greenwich, of my own congressional 
district. I likewise commend the asso- 
ciates of Mr. Silberstein, the Pratt & 
Whitney Foundation and the Penn-Tex- 
as Corp., for their generous contribution 
to this and other most worthy causes: 


Following is a news article from the 
Hartford Times of March 7, describing 
the presentation: 

Bic Coit COLLECTION ACCEPTED BY GOVERNOR 
(By Ralph Minard) 

The Colt Museum became the Colt Coliec- 
tion at noon today in the Memorial Hall of 
the State library. The State formally ac- 
cepted the world-famous collection of his- 
toric firearms, letters and documents that 
began when Samuel Colt started manufac- 
turing his revolver in Hartford in 1835. 

Governor Ribicoff accepted the collection 
for the State. Leopold D. Silberstein, presi- 
dent of the Penn-Texas Corp. and of the 
Pratt & Whitney Co. Foundation, presented 
it. Colt's Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Co. became a part of Pratt & Whitney Co. 
after Penn-Texas acquired Colt's in 1955. 

The 20-minute noontime ceremony was 
given color by the presence of the Governor's 
Foot Guard Band, State officials and other 


ests, 2 

Governor Ribicoff called the Colt Collec- 
tion "a magnificent gift“ which brings to the 
State a world-renowned collection of historic 
significance. He said it was further evidence 
of the civic awareness of Connecticut's in- 
dustrial leadership. 

On behalf of the State he thanked Mr. 
Silberstein, the Pratt & Whitney Co. Founda- 
tion, the Connecticut Historical Commission 
and the State Library Committee for their 
efforts in bringing the collection to a place 
where it can serve the entire public. 

Mr. Silberstein said: In the short 48 years 
of his productive and truly astonishing life, 
Sam Colt gave to this great city and to our 
lovely State not only an industry but a way 
of life. From the wilderness of the great 
meadows he carved an industrial empire that 
spread Hartford's fame throughout the 
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world, It is my privilege to present to the 
people of Connecticut these tokens of Colt 
achievements. It is as Sam Colt would have 
had it. May they be enjoyed forever by all 
lovers of liberty who visit this great 

Whitney L. Brooks, chairman of the Con- 
necticut Historical Commission, pointed out 
that State laws cover acquisitions by pur- 
chase or by condemnation, but did not pro- 
vide for gifts, and a special act of the Legis- 
lature was required to make it possible for 
the foundation to give the collection to the 
State. 

He praised Mr. Silberstein, Governor Ribi- 
cof, and the State library committee for 
clearing the path that made tt possible for 
the collection to stay in the State. 

“The fact that it has been kept in Con, 
necticut as a unit, instead of going out of 
our State or being broken up, is the result 
of a gesture that verges on the magnificant 
he said. 

The collection, valued at around $1 mil- 
lon, includes approximately 2,000 
and 20,000 documents, letters and other his- 
torical data relating to Colts. The pistole 
include one originally designed for a czar of 
Russia, valued at $35,000, and all models of 
Colts used by famous people who settl 
the West. There are letters from Ab: 
Lincoln, Mark Twain, Horace Greeley, Win“ 
ston Churchill, Annie Oakley, and 
others. 

Although it is world known, the collection 
has been available to the public only sines 
1940, in two rooms in the Colt factory. Ong 
reason for giving it to the State is to make! 
more accessible to the public. 

Since its opening, it has been in charge 
of Charles H. Coles, an employee of Colt 
since 1892 and an authority on fire 
Mr. Coles, who has completed 65 years with 
the company, has been given the lifetim 
post of curator of the collection. He Wr- 
make his headquarters at the library as CON” 
sultant. State Librarian Robert C. Sal 
becomes custodian of the collection. 


Cramer Makes Sound Plea To Reduce 
> Huge Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. . Mr. Speaker, in thes 
days when much is being said about mak 
ing real and realistic budget reductions: 
and now that some of the buck-p 
has subsided and the House of Represent 
atives has finally gotten down to accept 
ing its constitutional duty of t 11 
the huge proposed budget, I think it we 
to call to the attention of the House tw? 
editorials in the Tampa Times dated 
March 14, 1957, on the subject: 

CRAMER Makes SouND PLea To Repuce HU 
BUDGET 

Congressman Cramer, of Florida's First 
District, has taken a commendable stand in 
asking in a speech in the House, that the 
President's $72 billion budget be reduced PY 
at least 83 billion. 

Mr. Cramer observed that the people of bis 
district are economy-minded and not in f8- 
vor of the grandiose spending program out 
lined by the administration. 

Since Mr. Cramer is the sole Republica 
Congressman from Florida, his opposition to 
the administration budget shows a 


, 
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Measure of political courage. It would have 
bse much easier to accommodate the Pres- 
t and his supporters by accepting the 
onaget request and thus earn the affection 
Spending element in the White House. 
+ Cramer's position indicates that re- 
tment of the record peacetime budget 
Crate on a bipartisan basis. Both Demo- 
Tolka and Republicans are hearing from the 
at home and, according to reports, 
Vast man they hear are warnings agalnst 
áreas international spending programs in 
tiene are already in competition with 
* 


can Industry. 
Imilarly, there is a growing reaction 
. t the President's domestic spending 


catio Such projects as Federal Aid to Edu- 

on N—as indicated in Mr. Moley’s column 

bag un Page today—are founded on & poor 
of fact. 

$3 billion budget cut would hardiy make 


= ini the vast sum requested by the 


PusLic Must Demann Economy From 
CONGRESS 


The shadow boxing in Congress on ways 
bua means to cut President Eisenhower's 
anys. recommendations is not indicative of 
% far nest endeavor to get down to business 


nene House got the kind of answer it might 
expected when it passed a resolution 
8 the President to point out where the 
Santee Tation’s budget could be cut “sub- 
ly." Obviously, if the President 
rst pia, his proposals were sound in the 
by te ing he would hardly contradict them 
It is 8 the House how to slash them. 
be ren the Job of the House and Senate to 
— tic and pare to the bone the admin- 
prove s recommendations, Nor will ft 
Play Fed real help to make a grandstand 
for Cutting by 26 percent the funds asked 
ont On of the Executive Office of the 
a i t is an infinitesimal part of 
Tene, than 871 billion budget. 
by $3 oe does seriously intend to slash 
Dosalg Fe billion the administration's pro- 
` t lä going to have to do it in the 
on efor oreign spending, by putting curbs 
Pervices 8. to extend costs of social welfare 
at home and sharp analysis of every 
that smacks of pork barrel politics— 
ite t there is where Congress falls flat 
ang re pes The old “you scratch my back 
busin, Scratch yours“ method of doing 
eco; 


Yey in Government. 

Seen springs eternal, and from each 
Payer awon er Congress the American tax- 
that it Waits expectantly to hear at last 

Will be his turn to get a “break.” 
à 8 voices have been raised in favor 
og $5 billion budget cut from Re- 
er well as Democratic ranks, It is 
o able that such a reduction cannot 
eae ed, but there must be realism in 
` to obtain it, Only time will tell 
er to this one, but the taxpayers of 
should be showering Washington 
for budget reductions. That 
Congress. 8 
\ 


The Big Hand to Polio Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
155 Thursday, March 14. 1957 
zens 'FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
Breat e and are imbued with a 
ommunity spirit. The Cleveland 
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Press has presented its 41st award for 
distinguished service to its citizens and 
under uanimous consent, I include the 
following editorial which appeared in 
the March 20 issue of the Cleveland 
Press: 
THe Brio HAND To POLIO FIGHTERS 

Because they have made 1957 a milestone 
year in greater Cleveland’s public health 
history; because the doctors—led by the 
Academy of Medicine—the public and paro- 
chial school officials, the nurses, the PTA 
mothers and countless volunteers all have 
joined in forging a community of polio-pro- 
tected children; because business and in- 
dustry, unions and churches, institutions of 
all kinds, have enrolled in the crusade for a 
polio-free greater Cleveland by getting adults 
to roll up their sleeves for Salk polio: shots, 
the Press proudly presents its 41st award for 
distinguished service. The big hand goes to 
all those persons who have played a part in 
this community’s polio immunization pro- 
gram. i 

CLEVELAND BOWS TO ALL WHO AIDED SALK 

SHOT DRIVE 


It may some day be that as Cleveland looks 
back over the pages of its history it wiil 
find no more glittering passage than the one 
on 1957's polio fighters. 

That passage will tell how the Academy 
of Medicine led the way in an unprecedented 
program to create a polio-free city. First 
school children were unshackled from fear 
of iron lung and braces, then preschoolers 
and adults. 

As of today the program is still underway, 
with teams of doctors, nurses, and volunteers 
holding their Salk ceremonies, their polio- 
shot parades, school by school. 

This very moment round A is being com- 
pleted In the 165 Cleveland public schools, 
with about 93,000 children inoculated at 
least once against infantile paralysis. 

In the parochial schools the first-shot 
campaign has reached the halfway point, 
with about 15,000 youngsters inoculated. 

In the schools under the county board of 
health 25,000 more youngsters will have had 
shots by the end of this week, most of these 
boasting second doses. 

And tots and adults, too 


Meantime, preschoolers have paraded to 
clinics at hospitals or have gone with their 
parents to the family doctors’ offices, where 
adults and tots have rolled up their sleeves 
together. f 

Industries have set up that re- 
sulted in thousands of adults getting the 
protection of Salk vaccine. 

‘There are so many to credit, to pat on the 
back for this great demonstration of com- 
munity teamwork against a public menace. 

Dr. A. Macon Leigh, president of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, and Dr. Frederick C. Rob- 
bins, head of the academy’s polio committee; 
Dr. Thomas D. Kinney, chairman of the polio 
program committee, and Dr. George L. Sack- 
ett, head of its public health committee, pro- 
vided much of the impetus. They were 
among the academy leaders who met with 
press editorial executives prior to the start 
of the program. 

Schools Supt. Mark Schinnerer and Dr. 
James P. Cozzens, director of the schools“ 
health services, headed the almost over- 
whelming task of administering Salk vaccine 
to the city pupils systematically. 

Msgr. Clarence Elwell and City Health 
Commissioner J. Glen Smith led the way for 
the polio program in parochial schools. 

Dr. A. J. Pearse, county health commis- 
sioner, carried the ball in the 35 communi- 
ties under his jurisdiction. 

Siz hundred doctors lend hand 


More than 600 doctor members of the 
Academy of Medicine volunteered their sery- 
ices. Nurses worked along with them in giv- 
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ing the shots. Hospitals furnished interns 
and nurses. 

Hundreds and hundreds of PTA members 
and other volunteers have been helping, too, 
manning telephones, keeping records, and 
the like, 

Some 500 volunteers have worked on the 
“syringe bank“ at St. Luke's Hospital, pro- 
viding sterilized syringes and needles for the 
program. f 

The March of Dimes contributed $38,000 
for supplies, and the academy chipped in 
$2,000. 

The “big hand" is extended to one and all. 


The Case of the Suspected Cop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL — 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to,permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
story appearing in the Antidefamation 
League Bulletin of B'nai B'rith published 
in Detroit, Mich., recently. The story is 
by one of my good friends, Robert 
Kohler, and details how a Jewish police- 
man was literally the salvation of a 
Catholic convent whose purpose was to 
care for the poor and downtrodden: 

z THE CASE OF THE SUSPECTED COP 
(By Robert Kohler) 

Lt. James Cole, of the Detroit Police De- 
partment, was assigned to investigate a dia- 
turbing report. A patrolman of the Hunt 
Street precinct was suspected of shaking 
down the merchants on his beat. Lieuten- 
ant Cole trailed the man, Eldridge Baugh- 
man, as he made his rounds of the Eastern 
Market. He saw Baughman step into fruit, 
meat, and grocery stores, come out with 
bundles of food which he loaded into a truck 
belonging to one of the merchants, and drive 
off 


Lieutenant Cole was deeply saddened. He 
knew that Baughman was a good cop, now 
in the twilight of an active career of 25 years, 
15 of them on the same beat. He also knew 
his duty; he headed after Baughman to 
make his arrest at the point of delivery. 

Somehow the arrest was never made. Soon 
another rumor reached police officials: Lieu- 
tenant Cole had joined Baughman in the 
shakedown. Inspector John M. Carnaghie 
went to Eastern Market to investigate per- 
sonally. He, too, failed to make an arrest. 
By now police officials were aghast—a third 
rumor was that Carnaghie was working the 
shakedown with Cole and Baughman. Other 
men were assigned to investigate. Starting 
out with one clue—the fact that the sus- 
pected policemen collected no meat, only fish, 
on Fridays—they soon broke the case. What 
they found forestalled any disciplinary ac- 
tion; the suspected shakedown turned out to. 
be one of the most unique cases of inter- 
faith cooperation in Detroit's history. 

The trail had led to the Convent of the 
Felician Sisters. Baughman had indeed been 
picking up and delivering food—but it was 
an act of charity done with the full coopera- 
tion of the merchants—Jewish and Chris- 
tian—involved. The extensive charities of 
the Felician Sisters had left them with barely 
enough to feed themselves. When the case 
was broken, Patrolman Baughman told how 
it all started: 

“Last spring, my friends on the beat told 
me about the plight of the Sisters. It seemed 
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incredible that people who were devoting 
their lives to religion, education and charity 
shouldn't even have the right food. I took 
a look at the convent and went inside to 
gee the Sisters. Their poverty struck me 
and I wanted to help. They didn't know 
what to make of me at first, but I told them, 
‘Sisters, you handle the inside; I'll handle 
the outside.“ Li 

Baughman went back to his beat and told 
the merchants what be had found. “Every- 
one wanted to help right away. It was as 
though they had just been waiting to be 
asked,” he says. “It was funny when Lieu- 
tenant Cole followed me and walked into the 
convent. He saw me give the food to the 
Sisters, looked around, and just said, ‘Well, 
you got them the food but now let's do 
something about a paint job. When Inspec- 
tor Carnaghie showed up, we all got together 
and talked to some friends who contributed 
paint, brushes, rollers—everything we need- 
ed. When the boys at the precinct heard 
about it, they came down on their days off 
2 — painted the convent from top to bottom, 

uding the attic, Mother Superior Mary 
Anthony cried a little when we were finished. 
She sald, ‘We can only repay with our pray- 
ers all the men who are helping us“ 

The Sisters of the convent have them- 
selves long felt the need for better inter- 
faith cooperation. Some of the nuns have 
participated in a human relations workshop 
at the University of Detroit. The Michigan 
ADL office has, on request, supplied the 
convent with a consultant service on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

Patrolman Baughman, who retires this 
spring, is concerned about the future. “I 
hope I have some say about my replacement 
on the beat. I would like to break him in 
right so he’ll know where to get the foods 
There won't be any question about his want- 
ing to do it—he's a Detroit cop, isn't he?“ 

The Felician Sisters have nicknamed 
Patrolman Baughman—a Jew—St. Anthony 
after their patron saint. 


Aid Slashed as Housing Slumps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Robert J. Lewis, which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of March 16, makes most interest- 
ing reading: 

Untrep STATES SLASHES AID aS HOUSING 

SLUMPS 
(By Robert J. Lewis) 

One off-the-cuff reaction to this week's 
news of the administration’s proposal to 
reduce housing authorizations: 

“What do they want us to do, live in 
tents?” 
core answer is, of course, that it's not that 
Housing Administrator Cole says there can 
be a $200 million cutback in authorizations 
without an adverse effect on housing activity. 

This is an almost miraculous accomplish- 
ment—involved, somewhat, in the realm of 
semantics—and naturally leads to another 
question: Why was the extra 6200 million 
included in the first place? 


“SAVINGS” LISTED 
Under Mr. Cole's cutback proposals: 
There would be $100 million less to en- 
5 construction of low-cost private 
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housing for low-income families, new hous- 
ing in cleared-off slum sections and rehabili- 
tation of homes in such areas, to build co- 
operative housing, and to push other hous- 
ing projects that were originally believed to 
be necessary. 

There would be a $75 million cut in the 
amount available in Federal funds to encour- 
age communities to get started on urban 
renewal undertakings. 

There would be a reduction of $25 million 
in the amount to be made available for cel- 
lege housing. 

Looked at more closely, the cutback pro- 
posals don't have, as their total effect, a 
saving of $200 million, 

Fully $100 million of the so-called saving 
represents a cut in the budget-proposed 
mortgage-purchasing authority of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, If 
FNMA received this money it would not 
spend it at all. The money would be used 
by the Government largely for the purpose 
of investing in home mortgages—many of 
them of a type specially designed for the 
family of moderate or low income. 

The Government would not be giving the 
money to anyone, or spending it. 

Through FNMA, it would be investing it 
with homes as security for the investment. 

Without this authorization, FNMA will be 
held back in supporting types of medium- 
and low-cost housing that Congress has 
wanted to have encouraged. 

As for the cutback in funds for urban- 
renewal grants: The $75 million saving was 
not scheduled for expenditure immediately 
anyway. Withholding authorization of this 
amount will have the chief effect of forcing 
additional delays in the already lagging cam- 
paign to clear slums in cities throughout the 
country. 

The final item—a cut of $25 million for 
aid in construction of housing for college 
students—was apparently included in full 
realization that the accommodations were 
originally considered important, 

The rush to save by wielding the scapel 
on housing activity demonstrates that inter- 
ests seeking to postpone housing have allies 
within the administration, in the opinion of 
some builders. 

It is significant, in this connection, that 
the administration has never publicly stated 
its 1957 housing target, builders point out. 
Spokesmen, indeed, have sidestepped ques- 
tions on whether the Government has a 
minimum goal at all. 

Whatever the administration's objectives, 
it's becoming more and more of a certainty 
that housing production will take a deep 
plunge this year that could have far-reach- 
ing economic consequences. 


OUTPUT DOWN SHARPLY 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics disclosed 
yesterday that the number of new homes 
started in February was the lowest since 
the corresponding month of 1949. This was 
a decline of 17 percent from a year ago, 

In the first 2 months of this year, home 
construction was down 15 percent from the 
similar period in 1956. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, this 
brought the annual rate down to 910,000 
units. Such a rate would amount to a de- 
cline of more than 200,000 units below even 
last year’s relatively low production, 

The decline emphasized the correctness of 
builders’ previous warnings that pressures 
exerted by the administration to raise inter- 
est rates were sending the housing Industry 
into a slump. 

In a statement this week, George S. Good- 
year, president of the National Association 
of Home Builders, called the BLS revelation 
“an alarming report.” 

“These figures confirm the repeated warn- 
ings sounded by this association in recent 
months, all of which have been consistently 
ignored by the Government officials chiefly 
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responsible for housing credit policies,” Mr. 
Goodyear said. 

“They underscore the need for emergency 
action by Congress and the admintstration 
now, if homes are to be provided for Ameri- 
can families of modest means. 


CALLED BODY BLOW 


“The Government's tight-money policy 
has struck a body blow at a large and Vi 
section of our economy. It has cau 
rapid and prolonged decline in new nome 
construction, and It has had grave repercUs” 
sions throughout the many allied industries 
which depend on home building.” 

Mr. Goodyear said the BLS report is ^ 
clear warning there will be an increasing 
slump if action is not taken. 

“Home builders and home buyers have been 
singled out for the imposition of the most 
discriminatory and unfair restrictions in 
history of our free-enterprise system, un 
the guise of ariti-inflation controls,” he =: 

Mr. Goodyear sald it was “well-nigh In 
credible" that the effects of builders’ warn. 
ings have been “ignored for go long, and th® 
they continue to be ignored by those directly 
responsible for our national housing policy: 


\ 


In Virginia’s Oldest Tradition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Tue 
day, March 19, 1957, Senator HARRY ** 
Byrp, senior Senator from =H 
made an outstanding and memora 
speech before the Richmond Kiw 
Club in Richmond, Va. e 

Senator Byrd again demonstrated 2 
love he has for America as well as th 
desire to maintain our way of life in 1 5 
great Nation; he demonstrated Why, 
long he has been looked to by most Vit 
ginians as a leader of courage, integrity, 
and real ability—one who dares to stand 
up and fight for the causes he believes 
to be right. 

There appeared in the Richmond News 
Leader of Wednesday, March 20, 1957. 
very fine editorial commenting u d 
Senator Byrn’s speech and the stone 
that he has taken in this great hour 
crisis in Virginia. 1 

Under leave to extend my remarks, ” 
desire to include herewith this editorial: 

In Vimncinia’s OLDEST TRADITION 

One hundred and sixty-nine years 
come June, à convention of Virginians une 
in Richmond to consider ratification of 2 
new Constitution. Among their num’ 
were many of the most distinguished patri- 
ots of our history—Madison, Marshall, aux 
dleton, Mason, Henry, Edmund RandolP 
George Wythe, Light Horse Harry Lee, * 
Monroe. Their debates offer absorbing res 
ing in our own time. on 

- We fell to reflecting upon the Convent! 1 
of 1788, and the great assertions of politics, 
principle that gathering produced, in ister ' 
ing to Senator BYro on Monday afternoot; 
The Virginia Senator stood squarely in Vir 
ginia’s finest tradition. 

He denounced the civil rights bills, in pa 
because these measures would deny trial ar 
jury in certain cases. What was it ©" 
fathers said on Shockoe Hil? “In all cru, 
inal and capital prosecutions, a man nat 
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ant to * + * a fair and speedy trial by an 
ap Partial Jury of his vieinage.“ And again, 
Controversies respecting property, and in 
tras between man and man, the ancient 
to by jury is one of the greatest securities 
re the rights of the people, and ought to 
main sacred and inviolable.” 
hens: Byrd renewed his frequent warnings 
inst the despotism that must result when 
ernment becomes as massive as it is 

J. What did Virginia say then? “All 
Sent is naturally invested in and conse- 
trates 3, derived from the people; magis- 
ang S therefore are their trustees and agents 

&t all times amenable to them,” 

Asse Significantly, Senator Brrp resolutely 
Tted a right to resist the Supreme 
Sourt—indeed, to defy it—by an unyielding 
dig nt to submit to usurped power. What 
the Virginia Convention say in 1788? It 
cone and let it be written large in our 
to oe of state: “That government ought 
instituted for the common benefit. 
Matin. and security of the people; and 
ärbi the doctrine of nonresistance against 
sla vis: Power and oppression is absurd, 
tein: and destructive to the good and 
15 Ness of mankind.” 

Was Virginia that demanded, 169 years 
tlon an explicit statement in the Constitu- 
8 all powers not delegated by the 
d tution to the Federal Government, or 
Were u b the Constitution to the States, 
Was Ueserved to the States respectively. It 
depan inia that denied the power of any 
“ ment of the Federal Government to 
right l, abridge, restrain or modify” any 

Or Power which the people reserved to 

lves within their States. 

vol es sry Byen, in echoing these high re- 
advoca ti our greatest men, was in any sense 
pan ng “anarchy,” he was in illustrious 
any wer: He was not, of course, advocating 
the most thing. He was reflecting not only 
ment fundamental principles of our Gov- 
Also the as these were asserted long ago, but 
vic most immediate desires and con- 
tine, MS Of the people of Virginia in our own 
tor i Wondered that Virginia follows Sena- 
follo 2 leadership? Virginia has been 
Summer 8 leadership since the stormy 
ternoons that Madison and Henry 


Years agi debate, here in this very city, 160 


Statement of George J. Burg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


In OF MONTANA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Dast tere TCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
c 3 we have seen a rapid in- 
Dora ti, the number of mergers of cor- 
8 and banks. 
may have nstances. these consolidations 
ny helped promote competition. 
basic op, thers, they have frustrated the 
the pu Jectives of the antitrust laws in 
enterns er vation of our free competitive 
Competition sem they are reducing 
trating cen in many areas and concen- 
smaller nome power in the hands of 
r groups. 
unanimol be Bith Congress, this body 
approved legislation aimed 
ine antitrust laws to meet 
Czislation wag nomic conditions. This 
hen Congress 8 ae the Senate 
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It was re-introduced in this Congress 
by two of our colleagues from New York, 
Mr. CELLER and Mr. KEATING. Hearings 
are going on now. Following is a state- 
ment presented to the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee 
today by Mr. George J. Burger, vice 
president of the National Federation of 
Independent Business: 

STATEMENT or Georce J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENT BUSINESS, BEFORE ANTITRUST SuUBCOM- 
MITTEE, HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, MARCH 
21, 1957—H. R. 264 (KEATING), H. R. 2143 
( CELLER) 

I'm George J. Burger, vice president and 
legislative representative of National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, Washington 
Building, Washington. D. C. 

We urge you to report favorably to the 
House for action at the earliest possible time 
premerger notification bill H. R. 2143 and its 
twin brother, H. R. 264. 

Congressmen, small business has been 
pressing you for years to get on the ball and 
enact legislation like this, to permit Gov- 
ernment to be more effective in enforcing 
the laws you have written * * to prohibit 
business marriages that promote monopo- 
listic concentrations, and thereby build a 
more favorable climate for independent busi- 
ness opportunities. 

By small business“ I mean the real, live, 
flesh-and-blood men and women who run 
the millions of independent business and 
professional enterprises along the main 
streets of the thousands of towns and cities 
that dot our country—your own constituents. 

With each passing year the voices of these 
business and professional people have grown 
louder and more insistent for this legislation. 
And you know it. 

How do we know you know? Simply be- 
Cause we make it our business to poll out 
almost 100,000 independent business and 
professional man members on legislative is- 
sues, and arrange for their individually voted 
and personally signed ballots to go directly 
to you, their Congressmen, to let you know 
just what is on their minds * * * and be- 
cause we know that while in August 1955 
some 70 percent of our Members who used 
their ballots voted for this type of legisla- 
tion, some 75 percent voted for it in October 
1956, and some 76 percent voted in January 
1947 urging you to enact H. R. 2143. 

Our cards are on the table face up. We 
submit for your inspection copies of each 
of our mandates which carried these polls 
to our members. Read them over and see 


how we sketched arguments evenhandedly . 


and factually for and against this legislation, 
to help them make up their own minds. 
And then read the results of their votes 
freely reached, which we tabulated on the 
basis of reports given us by local inde- 
pendent business and professional people 
who head up federation chapters in their 


areas, 
Congressmen, here's the situation as we see 


it: 

You' in Congress considered and all but 
passed similar legislation last year. Actually, 
the House stamped its seal of approval on 
premerger notification. The Senate might 
have done likewise but for the fact that at 
the last minute someone tried to piggyback 
the “good faith” bill S, 11 through on it. 

Further, when President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed a Special Cabinet Committee on 
Small Business last year, this group rolled 
up its sleeves for searching study in the 
antitrust field, and came up with a recom- 
mendation for enactment of advance notice 
legislation like H. R. 2143 and H. R. 264. 

As a matter of fact, the President and his 
party heartily endorsed this recommendation 
in their platform adopted at San Francisco 
last year. Party brass trumpeted this pledge 
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again and again during the fall safaris. Just 
last month the President recommended to 
you in Congress that you enact this type of 
legislation, : 

Similarly, after searching the facts and 
their consciences, the Democratic Party 
promised enactment of this type of legisla- 
tion in their platform adopted at Chicago 
in August. Members nailed this pledge high 
on their mainmasts throughout the whole 
campaign, 

All this was done in response to a clearly 
demonstrated need for this legislation and 
in line with responsible soundings of inde- 
pendent business sentiment. 

If anything, this need and this sentiment 
are greater today than eyer * because 
the merger wave that threatens to capsize 
our small, independent business system and 
our free opportunity economy has swelled 
to its greatest size to date, and it is still 
growing larger. 

You know that the agencies charged with 
enforcing the laws prohibiting monopoly 
producing mergers—Justice Department and 
Federal Trade Commission—are at last be- 
ginning to do a good job on this section of 
antitrust law. But they have told you that 
without this power to require advance notice 
on merger planning, their hands are partly 
tied. They have offered convincing testi- 
mony on this point. 

Now if you were a boxing promoter, you 
wouldn't send your fighter into the ring with 
one hand tied behind his back. Why then 
send these antitrust agencies into the really 
tough monopoly-merger ring with one hand 
tied behind their backs? : 

Congressmen, our independent business 
and professional man members don't expect 
any miraculous cure from these bills. But 
they do firmly believe that this legislation 
will lubricate the sometimes creaky, squeaky 
machinery spinning out the action necessary 
to check the monopoly threat inherent in 
this merger wave. 

Frankly, there doesn't seem much need for 
further talk about these bills. We think 
there's been enough already. Like Julie 
Andrews in My Fair Lady, our members are 
tired of “Words, words, words” * * and 
want some definite action, in this case, by 
favorable vote on these bills, to show them 
your party meant what it said when it made 
its vows to independent enterprise in its 
platform and during the campaigns last fall. 


Federal Aid for Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON- 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no such thing as free Federal aid. The 
Federal Government has no money of its 
own to give away. It must first take 
away from the citizens of the States in 
taxation the dollars it se generously 
gives back to the States. Uncle Sam 
must also take away from the States the 
billions it gives to foreign governments. 
Uncle Sam has not one dime of his own 
to give away. He can only give away the 
dollars he takes from you and you and 

ou. 
z Mr. Speaker, the total amount appro- 
priated for Federal school aid during the 
8-year period from July 1, 1949 to July 1, 
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1957, was $1,997,606,731. It was spent 
as follows: 

1. School lunch programs. $569, 542, 600 


2. Grants to colleges for agri- 
cultural and mechanical 
140, 306, 000 
3. Grants to States for voca- 
tional education pro- 


grams 

4. School construction grants 
to local school districts in 
federally impacted 
areas—where Federal ac- 
tivities have overloaded 
the regular school ac- 
commodat ions 

5. Grants to local school dis- 
tricts for maintenance 
and operation of schools 
in federally impacted 


Mr. Speaker, today Congress is being 
urged to provide Federal aid for public 
schools—both elementary and secondary 
schools. Tomorrow, it will be Federal 
aid for colleges and universities; in fact, 
that movement has already started. 

Both major political parties went on 
record in support of the principle of Fed- 
eral aid for public schools. The drive 
for Federal aid is being sparked by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; the power behind the 
drive is being furnished by certain pro- 
fessional organizations, college, and uni- 
versity heads, big Government-minded 
laymen, the NEA, and various State edu- 
cation associations. 

‘The drive will be difficult to stop. Sen- 
ator Lauscue, of Ohio, says: 

Federal aid is invariably followed by Fed- 
eral control. 


I am in full agreement with Senator 
Lausch. Federal control follows Fed- 
eral aid as inevitably as night follows 
day. 

For example, in 1916 Congress passed 
the Smith-Hughes Act providing Federal 
financial aid for local vocational educa- 
tional systems. Prior to passage, its pro- 
ponents insisted vigorously and inces- 

-santly that it would involve no Federal 
control. However, Federal regulations 
in connection with the act have been ex- 
panded over the years until they now fill 
a 108-page book, Administration of Vo- 
cational Education, published by the 
Government Printing Office. One sen- 
tence, on page 4, however, is all that is 
necessary to quote: 

Each State is required to submit a plan 
which must meet with the approval of the 
Federal Office of Education. 


No approval of plan, nomoney. What 
is that but Federal control? 


Mr. Speaker, an authority on the sub- 
ject of Federal aid for schools, Roger A. 
Freeman, the former Research Director 
for the Intergovernmental Relations 
Commission, had this to say on the 
problem of Federal aid for schools: 

Education for many years has been the 
largest item of public expenditure in the 
United States next to national defense. The 
cost of education accounts for about one- 
third of all State and local expenditures and 
is about twice as great as the next largest 
public function—highways. * * * School 
funds have consistently risen faster than 
enrollment, or other public services, and are 
continuing to do so. 


224, 699, S61 
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Mr. Freeman stated that Federal 
Money is not needed for schools when 
the facts are known even if the Gallup 
poll last year indicated that 68 percent 
of the persons questioned in the poll fa- 
vored Federal aid for schools. He ex- 
plained the results of the poll came 
about because “the opponents of Fed- 
eral aid have let the controversy go by 
default.” He calls for a nationwide 
movement to lay the facts before the 
American public to head off pending 
congressional action in favor of Federal 
aid for schools. 


The report of the Intergovernmental 
Commission on Education stated: 


We have been unable to find a State that 
cannot afford to make more money avail- 
able to its schools or that is economically un- 
able to support an adequate school system. 


Mr. Speaker, in his book, Let's Face It, 
Dean Clarence Manion says: 

In the Communist Manifesto Karl Marx 
made control of public education 1 of the 
10 commandments of communism. Crypto- 
Communists, fellow travelers, and left wing 
progressives in the field of education have 
kept their sights fixed upon this objective 
ever since. Twenty-five years ago a group 
of liberal American educators, appointed by 
the American Historical Society and financed 
with more than a quarter of a million dollars 
from the Carnegie and other foundations, 
went into a long learned huddle and finally 
came out with a 15-volume report. In their 
findings they declared that our form of Gov- 
ernment was a failure and should give way 
to a collectivized society, wherein the indi- 
vidual should be made to surrender his lib- 
erty in the interest of group welfare. They 
determined that only the schools of the 
country could bring about this revolutionary 
change in our American system, and that it 
was the duty of every educator to see that 
the schools did so. 


Mr. Speaker, the following article by 
Raymond Moley, entitled “The States 
Can Do It“ is carried in the March 25 
issue of Newsweek. It is an excellent ar- 
ticle, worthy of careful and thoughtful 
consideration. I therefore include it as 
a part of these remarks: 

Tue Srates Can Do Ir 
(By Raymond Moley) 

OKLAHOMA CiTy—Two weeks ago, Steve 
Stahl, executive secretary of the Oklahoma 
Public Expenditures Council, in behalf of the 
taxpayers of his State, appeared before a 
congressional committee in Washington to 
demonstrate with unimpeachable facts that 
his State needed no Federal aid for school 
construction. 

He was treated with inexcusable discour- 
tesy, notably by a Democratic Congressman, 
C. M. BAILEY, and by PETER FREYLINGHUYSEN, 
of New Jersey, a Republican. Barry, in the 
course of his attack, offered this bit of evi- 
dence why taxes are so high: “If the money 
is not spent for school construction it will 
be spent for something else.” FREYLING- 
HUYSEN suggested that Federal grants for 
schools would “encourage the tapping of new 
sources at State and local levels.” This tap- 
ping has been pretty bad already. A state- 
ment of a taxpayers’ association of FREYLING- 
HUYSEN's State points out that, since the 
State is already shelling out plenty in taxes, 
it wants no Federal tap for school con- 
struction, 

Stahls conclusion is that citizens, native 
and foreign, who go to Washington with a 
tin cup get a royal welcome, but those who 
go to say they do not want anything are 
treated to a “bum’s rush.“ 
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Since the collectivists behind the school 
bill are claiming that the measure is ond! 
for needy States, I have taken pains on 
trip through the South to find out whether 
the poor States can or cannot meet their 
own school needs. Two of these are Okla- 
homa and Louisiana. 

MONEY AT HAND 


Stahl pointed out, amid hoots and jee! 
that while the figures of the United States 
Office of Education say that Oklahoma n 
500 new classrooms, the State and local com- 
munities have raised the money for and 
planning to build 1,200 new classrooms. 
said also, in denial of the President's claim 
that school construction has been lagging. 
that Oklahoma has increased its school rev“ 
enues 57 percent since 1951; that while in 
1951 school bond issue in the State 
amounted to $6.4 million, the figure rose to 
$27.2 million in 1956, and in the first 6 wee** 
of 1957 an additional $3 million were votes 
Surely a State that pays $750 million yenis 
in Federal taxes is not poor. And 
some of the people living in the stuffy at- 
mosphere of phony figures that prevails 
Washington would come out here and ! T 
around, they would have ocular evidence 
the finamcial capability of the State. 

In Louisiana I secured a copy of a school 
survey by a responsible taxpayers’ agency: 
the Public Affairs Research Council. TD 
study gathered firsthand data regarding 
bonding authority for the State’s 67 parishet 
and cities. It showed that 62 had sufficie? 
authority to raise all the school-construc? 
tion funds necessary, with 8569, 100,000 lef 
over. The 5 “needy” parishes would require 
$4,100,000 in help. The President's plan 
would give the State $9,204,000 of Fed 
money, and the State would match wit? 
$4,601,000. Why in the name of common 
sense should Uncle Sam give $9,204,000 
gathered from other States, to Induce Louisi; 
ana to raise $4,601,000, which is all it need! 


FASTER PROGRESS 


Moreover, the financial facts completely re- 
fute the charge of the President that th 
has been inadequate progress in keeping YP 
with the rise in school population. In 1 
Louisiana's State Department of Educa 
estimated that the State’s school sys r 
would require $235,600,000 to finance the! 
building requirements to 1959. Since the? 
13 of those systems have issued bonds sum 
cient for their needs, and 54 have reduced 
their needs very materially. In addition, 
there may be as much as $100 million in loc i 
funds for school construction authorized 2 
not yet spent. Over a 10-year period 3 
rate of school construction has exceeded r 
rate of increase in school population aP 
has also covered obsolescence. 

Apparently the Federal school-constructlon 
program is not designed to meet legitim® 
heeds, but to bribe States to do what the! 
are not only able to do for themselves PU" 
are doing at a rate faster than would be ac 
complished with Federal aid. Certainly = 
the bribe is paid, the States will not mo“ 
faster. They will quit and let Uncle Sam 
do it. 


Depressed Areas Need Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AIME J. PORN o 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 
Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I 


a 
today introducing a bill providing a 
an effective program to alleviate con 
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tions of unemployment in distressed 


aes bill is quite similar to S. 964, 
under consideration at the other 
oe of the Capitol. It contains, how- 
er, one very outstanding feature not 
thee Senate bill; namely, a section 
; t would extend che benefits of accel- 
‘ated amortization for new and ex- 
not ang industries. This feature would 
apply to any existing industry just 
areg its operation from one State or 
thing a a depressed area. I do not 
oth, that raiding one area to help an- 
T is good business. 
Wender leave to extend my remarks, 
les ady granted me, I include a press re- 
ĉase and a digest of my bill: 
of gheressman Arme J. Foran, Democrat, 
Hou Ode Island, today introduced in the 
for i of Representatives a bill which has 
tive purpose the establishment of an effec- 
stan oram to alleviate conditions of sub- 
fal and persistent unemployment in 
Citin economically depressed areas. 
gr g the tax features of his bill Con- 
the  Foranp said: “This is the shot in 
emplonn Rhode Island, whose average un- 
tionze ment is much higher than the na- 
the no erage, and other areas throughout 
emp} untry need to combat persistent un- 
* tant ment problems. This most impor- 
rs feature of my bill will tend to lure 
o no dustry into these depressed areas for 
mutual benefit of all, and it is so de- 
tit will not permit the transfer of 
other Operations from one State to an- 
dusti We want new business and those in- 
en that will take advantage of the 
t 5 ane our people, and not just 
elier.” 
menrsressman Foranp, who is a ranking 
Mitte rot the House Ways and Means Com- 
€, is working together with Senator 
on on for the inclusion of this tax provi- 
ing — the House side, since matters deal- 
Hous, h revenue must originate in the 
blt are any provisions of Mr. Foranp’s 
ing in Similar to the Douglas bill now pend- 
2 2 Senate. They include: 
Chase ane to assist in financing the pur- 
use. ° development of land for industrial 
2. 
3. Ses for public facilities, 
4 Sune for public facilities. 
Ment. urement practices by the Govern- 


5. 
8. Financial assistance under Housing Act. 
7 cational training. ~ 
ton, A relief (amortization) for the erec- 
new y Instruction. reconstruction, etc., of 


another Sta not heretofore removed from 


— 


Arex Reveve.orment BILL INTRO- 
: BY CONGRESSMAN AIME J. FORAND 
tries, enter, To assist communities, indus- 
Needing o Prises, and individuals in areas 
d 5 redevelopment to expand their pro- 
Prolonoen ttrtty to alleviate excessive and 

t Unemployment and underemploy- 
tunities Providing new employment oppor- 
Ing a N developing and expanding exist- 
Ing em ties and resources without reduc- 
2. Oployment in other areas.. 

ta) Banization- 

Nim zes an Area Redevelopment Ad- 
Demed nen with an Ses ap- 
confirmation. President, subject to Senate 
Amin traten advisory committees to assist 


(ij $ > 
sisting o ernment Advisory Committee con- 
bureaus. 


Dtoesy or 
door 
1 


heads of major interested Federal 


cons), National Public Ad Committee 


Astatin 
1 & of represen 
abor. ang eee tatives of business, 
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(3) Administrator also authorized to con- 
fer with parties in interest from any indus- 
try in which employment has dropped sub- 
Stantially over extended period of years, 
causing high levels of unemployment in re- 
development areas. 

3. Redevelopment areas defined: 

(a) Industrial redevelopment areas are de- 
fined as “those within the United States in 
which Administrator determines that there 
has existed substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment for an extended period of time.” 

Areas shall be so designated where unem- 
ployment is not less than: 

(1) 12 percent for preceding 1-year period. 

(2) 8 percent for 15 months of preceding 
18-month period. 

(3) 6 percent for 8 months in each of 2 
preceding years. 

(b) Rural redevelopment areas are defined 
as “those rural areas within the United 
States in which he determines that there ex- 
ist the largest number and percentage of 
low income farm families, and a condition of 
substantial and persistent unemployment or 
underemployment.” 

Administrator shall consider in making 
determination: 

(1) Number of low income farm families 
in rural areas and proportion such low in- 
come families are to total farm families in 
such areas. 

(2) Relationship of income levels of fami- 
lies in such aréas to general levels of income 
in the United States. 

(3) Current and prospective employment 
opportunities in such areas and availability 
of manpower there for supplemental em- 
ployment. 

(c) Administrator may designate several 
counties or municipalities or a part of a 
county or municipality as a “redevelopment 
area," 

4. Local committees: Once a redevelopment 
area is determined, local redevelopment com- 
mittee shall be appointed by Administrator 
consisting of at least seven residents of area, 
representing management, labor, commer- 
cial, industrial development, and agricultu- 
ral groups. Committee shall submit plans 
and cost estimates fcr: 

(a) Development of resources, processing 
and marketing facilities of area. 

(b) Construction, rehabilitation, and al- 
teration of industrial plants or commercial 
facilities of area. 

(c) Purchase of machinery or equipment 
for use in area to attract new industry and 
stimulate economic activity. 

Local committees shall enlist support of 
local residents and private and public lend- 
ing agencies In financing such plans. Ad- 
ministrator shall furnish technical and pro- 
fessional assistance to local committees. 

Administrator may appoint regional ad- 
visory committees on same basis as above to 
represent two or more redevelopment areas. 

Funds for local committees: Not more than 
$1,500,000 of sums available to Adminis- 
trator may be used to aid regional and local 
committees for administrative expenses 
only—salaries and traveling expenses of 
committee members excluded. i 

5. Loans: 

(a) On application approved by a local 
committee, Administrator may make loans 
to assist in financing (1) purchase or de- 
velopment of land for industrial usage; (2) 
construction, rehabilitation or alteration of 
industrial plants or other manufacturing, 
commercial, or processing facilities; and (3) 
purchase of machinery or equipment for use 
in area, if he finds: - 

(1) Project planned is reasonably calcu- 


lated to provide more than temporary alle- ` 


viation of unemployment or underemploy- 
ment. 

(2) Funds requested not otherwise avail- 
able on reasonable terms, 

(3) Amount of loan plus private funds 
available are adequate to insure completion. 
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(4) There is reasonable expectation of 
repayment. 

(5) Borrower will not transfer business 
operations to such plant so as to effect a 
significant reduction of employment in any 
other area within the United States. 

(b) No loan shall be in excess of 75 percent 
of aggregate cost, or for more than 40 years, 
Interest rate shall be at cost to Administra- 
tor plus one-half of 1 percent per annum. 

(c) Administrator shall require not less 
than 10 percent or more than 25 percent of 
aggregate cost to be supplied by (1) States 
or subdivisions thereof, or (2) local interests. 
Federal lien has first status. Five percent of 
aggregate cost for which loan is made shall 
be supplied by nongovernmental sources, 
Financial condition of area to determine 
amount of local contribution to costs. (Bal- 
ance if any needed for 100 percent of loan 
would have to come from other sources out- 
side the area.) 

(d) “Borrower” includes lessees, subcon- 
tractors, or persons or firms under common 
control. 

(e) One hundred million dollars author- 
ized for making industrial redevelopment 
loans, on revolving fund basis.. One hundred 
million dollars appropriated for rural rede- 
velopment loans, with limitation of 86 mil- 
lion to any one State, on revolving fund basis, 

6. Assistance to public facilities: 

() Loan for public facilities. Upon ap- 
plication of any State or political subdivision 
thereof, Indian tribe, private or public re- 
development organization, Administrator is 
authorized to make loans to assist in financ- 
ing purchase or development of land for 
public facility usage, and construction, re- 
habilitation, alteration, n or un- 
provement of public facilities in redevelop- 
ment areas, if he finds: 

(1) Project provides more than tempo- 
rary alleviation of unemployment or under- 
employment and will tend to improve op- 
portunities in area for successful establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial or commer- 
cial plants or facilities. 

(2) Funds requested are not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. 

(3) Amount of loan plus amount of other 
available funds are adequate to insure com- 
pletion. 

(4) There is reasonable expectation of 
repayment. 

No loan shall be in excess of 75 percent of 
aggregate cost, or for longer than 40 years. 
Interest rate at cost to Administrator plus 
one-half of 1 percent. 

Administrator shall require not less than 
10 percent or more than 25 percent of aggre- 
gate cost to be supplied by State or political 
subdivision as equity capital or loan. Fed- 
eral lien has first position. Financial con- 
dition of areas to determine amount of local 
contribution to cost. (Balance if any needed 
for 100 percent of loan would come from 
other sources inside or outside area.) 

Seventy-five million dollars authorized for 
public facility loans, on revolving fund basis. 

() Grants for publie facilities: Adminis- 
trator may conduct studies of needs and 
probable costs in redevelopment areas for 
needed land acquisition for public facility 
usage and for construction, rehabilitation, 
alteration, expansion, or improvement of 
useful public facilities. May receive pro- 
posals from States, Indian tribes, organiza- 
tions, ete., showing plans, costs, and contri- 
butions to be made to proposal and Adminis- 
trator may make grants where he finds: 

(1) Proposal will provide more than tem- 
porary alleviation of unemployment or un- 
deremployment and proposal will tend to 
improve opportunities of area for establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial or commer- 
cial plants or facilities; 

(2) Local groups will contribute to cost of 
project in proportion to their ability to con- 
tribute. 
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(3) Project will fill a pressing need of 
area, and there is little probability project 
could otherwise be undertaken. 

Amount of grant for any project shall not 
exceed difference between funds which can 
be practicably obtained from other sources 
(including loan under section 8 of this act) 
and amount necessary to insure completion, 

Administrator shall provide supervision to 
prevent waste of Federal funds. 

Appropriations authorized not to exceed 
$50 million for making grants. 

7. Funds for industrial plants and public 
facilities: Administrator with approval of 
President may issue notes and obligations 
not exceeding $275 million. Secretary of 
Treasury shall purchase and may sell such 
note. 

8. Establishment of revolving funds: Cre- 
ates revolving funds for industrial redevelop- 
ment loans ($10 million), for rural rede- 
velopment loans ($100 million), and for pub- 
lic facility loans ($75 million). 

9. Information: Administrator shall aid 
redevelopment areas by furnishing assist- 


ance, technical information, market research, 


advice, etc., obtainable from Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies. Administrator shall also 
supply Federal procurement agencies with 
names and addresses of redevelopment area 
firms desirous of obtaining contracts from 
United States Government. - 

10. Technical assistance? Administrator 
authorized to provide technical assistance 
to redevelopment areas, including studies of 
needs and protentials for economic growth. 
Administrator may provide use of his staff 
or services of private individuals, firms, or 
institutions under contract. Appropriation 
authorized for these purposes in amount not 
in excess of $4,500,000. 

11. Powers of Administrator: These in- 
clude all ordinary and necessary powers to 
employ and compensate staff; hoid hearings; 
secure data from other agencies; make, ex- 
tend, service, modify, collect, and liquidate 
loans; acquire, manage, and sell property in 
collection of loans; employ experts: and 
establish rules, regulations, and procedures. 

12. Termination of eligibility for assist- 
ance: Whenever Administrator shall deter- 
mine that area designated as redevelopment 
area no longer meets requirements for such 


designation of section 5 of act, no further as- 


sistance shall be granted, But an area may 
be redesignated as a redevelopment area if 
requirements of section 5 of act again prevall. 

Contracts or undertakings previously en- 
tered into shall continue to be valid. 

Administrator shall advise Federal and 
local agencies of changes. 

13. Procurement by Government agencies: 
Each department of the Federal Government 
engaged in procurement of supplies shall: 

(a) Use best efforts to award negotiated 
procurement to contractors in redevelopment 
areas, 


(b) Where deemed appropriate, set aside 
portions of procurements for negotiation 
with firms in redevelopment areas. 

(c) Provide bid matching opportunities 
for redevelopment areas firms. 

(d) Assure that firms in redevelopment 
areas have opportunities to be bidders and 
get notices. 

(e) In event of tie bids, all other things 
being equal, award contract to firm in rede- 
velopment areas. 

(1) Encourage prime contractors to award 
subcontracts to firms in redevelopment areas. 

(g) Cooperate with other departments and 
agencies of Federal Government to achieve 
objectives set forth. 

14. Financial assistance under Housing 
Act: 

(a) Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator is authorized to use slum clearance 
and urban renewal projects in redevelop- 
ment areas for industrial and commercial re- 
building without regard to requirements of 
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existing Iaw that project area be predomi- 
nantly residential in character or that it be 
redeveloped for predominantly residential 
uses. This is, however, subject to the limi- 
tation that not more than 10 percent of the 
funds authorized under existing laws for 
loans or capital grants for slum clearance 
and urban renewal shall be ayailable to pro- 
vide financial assistance under this section. 

(b) Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator is authorized also to make urban plan- 
ning grants for planning in redevelopment 
areas, 

15, Tax relief (relating to amortization of 
emergency facilities and new facilities in de- 
pressed areas]: 

(a) Allows for fast amortization on facili- 
ties (where the construction, reconstruction, 
erection installation or acquisition of the 
facility is commenced on or after the date of 
the enactment of the Area Redevelopment 
Act) to provide new employment oppor- 
tunities and develop and expand existing 
facilities and resources in areas designated 
as depressed areas“ by the Administrator. 

(b) No facility shall be certified under the 
first part of this section if such facility is 
determined by the certifying authority to be 
ineligible for a loan under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act by reason of section 7 (a) (4) 
of this act. (Antimigration section.) 

(c) Effective only with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1956. 

16. Vocational training: Secretary of Labor 
shall: 

(a) Determine vocational training or re- 
training needs of unemployed individuals in 
redevelopment areas and cooperate with Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
State and local agencies engaged in voca- 
tional training to assure that all facilities 
are available to such unemployed persons. 

(b) Determine additional facilities needed 
to meet vocational training or retraining 
needs. Secretary of Labor shall then so ad- 
vise Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare who shall furnish assistance, including 
finances, to State agencies to meet needs. 
If State agencies are unable to meet voca- 
tional training and retraining needs, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare may 
contract for such services. with public or 
private institutions. Secretary of Labor shall 
provide any necessary technical assistance 
for setting up apprenticeship, journeymen 
and other job training needed in locality. 

17. Retraining subsistence payments: Sec- 
retary of Labor shall: 

(a) Enter into agreements with redevelop- 
ment area States whereby the States as 
agents of the Federal Government make 
weekly retraining payments to unemployed 
individuals not entitled to unemployment 
compensation (exhaustions or not insured) 
and certified by Secretary of Labor to be 
taking training. 

(b) Make retraining payments to such in- 
dividuals for not more than 13 weeks in 
amounts equal to average unemployment 
compensation payments payable in State 
making payments. 

18. Penalties: 

(a) Knowingly false statements or willful 
overvaluations of security for purpose of in- 
fluencing Administrator or obtaining loan, 
etc., are punishable by fine of not more than 
$5,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
2 years, or both. 

(b) Whoever being connected with Ad- 
ministrator embezzles, misapplies, etc., any 
funds, or with intent to defraud the Ad- 
ministrator or other body politic makes false 
statements, entries, reports, etc., or with 
intent to defraud participates or receives any 
profit or benefit through any loan or act of 
the Administrator, or gives unauthorized in- 
formation concerning future action or plan 
of Administrator which might affect the 
value of securities or invests, speculates, etc., 
in securities of company receiving a loan 
or assistance from Administrator, shall be 
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punishable by $10,000 fine or imprisonment 
for not more than 5 years, or both. f 

19. Employment of expediter and admin- 
istration employees: No loan shall be made 
to business enterprise unless owners (a) cer- 
tify to Administrator names of attorneys 
agents, etc., employed for purpose of expedit- 
ing application and fees paid for service, and 
(b) execute agreement binding such business 
enterprise for period 2 years after assistance 
rendered by Administrator to it to retrain 
from employing any person who on date 8457 
sistance was rendered or within 1 year prior 
thereto shall have served as officer or em- 
ployee of Administrator in position involving 
discretion as to granting assistance under 
this act. 

20. Annual report: Administrator shall 
make a comprehensive and detailed ann 
report to Congress of his operations for each 
fiscal year. Report shall also show, among 
other things: 

(a) Number and size of Government con- 
tracts for furnishing supplies and services 
placed with business firms located in re- 
development areas; and 

(b) Amount and duration of employment 
resulting from such contracts. 

Governmental agencies shall furnish ad- 
ministratively such information as may be 
necessary for purpose of this section. 

21. Appropriations: Authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out provisions of the act. 


Frightening 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there is in 
Virginia a very fine newspaper published 
in Lynchburg, Va.; it is the Lynchburg 
News. From time to time there appears 
in this newspaper fine editorials which 
have been most enlightening, as well as 
helpful, to our people. 

On Wednesday, March 20, 1957, there 
appeared an editorial which calls atten- 
tion to the so-called civil-rights legisla- 
tion just favorably approved by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This so-called civil-rights 
legislation is the most iniquitous, dan- 
gerous, ill-conceived, abortive, vicious, 
and ill-begotten legislation that has ever 
been my experience to know about. Jf 
the people of America do not wake up 
in the immediate future and realize what 
is happening to them, it will be too late; 
we will have lost the rights, privileges: 
and freedoms that have been ours for 
many generations., 

‘The editorial that I have mentioned 
calls attention to many of the dangers 
that the enactment of this legislation 
will place upon a freedom-loving people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to 
include herewith that editorial, in the 
hopes that people who love this Nation 
will read this editorial and realize what 
is behind the effort to place Americans 
in a political straitjacket and that they 
will act accordingly. 

The editorial follows: 

FRIGHTENING 

One of the most amazing, if not the 

most amazing, spectacle of recent times 
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the United States was that presented in a 
Secret meeting of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee Monday when Members of the Con- 
kress refused to endorse a main feature of 


— Constitution they had sworn to pro- 
t. 


The proposal rejected by these uniden- 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States was an amendment to a pending bill 
Which had for its purpose the inclusion 
Of a guaranty that the right of citizens 
to a trial by jury, as provided in the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution, would be 
ted. : 

Any criminal, any member of any organ- 
tion dedicated to the overthrow of his 
country's Government by force, may invoke 
fifth amendment. A loyal citizen of 

the United States is to be denied that right 
in certain cases. Only recently a man ac- 
fused to his face of misuse of trust funds 

Was told that he would not have to testi- 

fy against himself, under a provision of the 

fifth amendment, one of the most important 

Sections of our Bill of Rights. But a citi- 

zen accused behind his back may be hauled 

into a Federal court and denied that pro- 

Vision of the same amendment which guar- 

antees him the right of trial by jury. In 

name of protection of some ill-defined 
civil right, a citizen of the United States is 
to be denied a constitutionally guaranteed 
civil right as old as Magna Carta. Here is an 
attempt by a handful of Members of the Con- 

Freas not only to amend the Constitution of 

United States by legislation but to throw 

a part of it into the junk pile. We have 

called it an amazing action. A Member of 

gress has called it an “unbelievable” ac- 
jon. It is more than either. Itis frighten- 

2 Its frightfulness is intensified by the 

act that it was all done in secrecy and no 
Was recorded. 

k me years ago a crooked and cynical old 
Politician asked the famous question: What's 
the Constitution among friends? Obviously 
ee are those who can ask and answer a 

Milar question: What's the Constitution 
{Mong politicians who find it standing in 
he Way of action they are determined to 
? The answer is a resounding “Nothing, 
nothing at all.“ 
hope is that when the House of Rep- 
tatives considers this measure the re- 
th amendment affirming the validity of 
he fifth amendment to the Constitution will 
Offered and that when a recorded vote is 
bers ed there will be found so many Mem- 
ashamed to stand up in public and vote 
m the Bill of Rights that the amend- 
bin beni be accepted. It will still be an evil 
but some of the poison will have been ex- 
cted from it. 


There Is a Place for the Small Farm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Wr HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
ae granted me to extend my own re- 
tks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
Pan Privileged to include a speech deliv- 
b ed recently at the Spokane farm forum 
y Mr. Eugene Harms, of Pullman, Wash. 
8 spoke on the subject There 
poin aace for the Small Farm. His talk 
th ts out some of the problems that face 
€ operator of the family-sized farm: 
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THERE Is A PLACE FoR THE SMALL FARM 
(By Eugene L. Harms, farmer, Pullman, 
Wash.) 

As was stated by the chairman, I live on a 
260-acre farm near Pullman and of which 
250 acres are cropland. = 

I think that this question of a small farm 
is a relative question. A 250-acre farm in 
the Columbia Basin, on the west side of the 
State would be a good size farm, kut if you 
went out in Adams County, they'd say why 
gee whiz it takes that much for us to turn 
our outfits around on. In the Palouse area 
and Whitman County where the average size 
of farm now is over 500 acres, I think you'll 
agree that a 250-acre farm is a small farm 
from the standpoint of wheat production, 
But I do not believe that a farm of small 
acreage necessarily means a farm of a small 
business. There is opportunity to increase 
the total income and increase the size of 
business by doing some diversification. 

First, I wish to state emphatically that I 
believe the efficient small farm has and will 
continue to have a place in agriculture and in 
our national economy. I notice that our 
previous speaker said almost the same thing. 
He emphasized the fact that efficiency was 
a prerequisite of any farm or of any business 
staying in business. If they are inefficient 
they have no place in our present economy. 

Now just a few of the disadvantages of the 
small operation. The investment for modern 
equipment is necessarily very large per acre 
on a small farm. This investment is very 
much larger than if the farm were large 
enough so that maximum use could be made 
of the equipment. For example in my own 
case, I have about $70 an acre in equipment 
alone and I don't feel that I can get along 
with much less. As a matter of fact, I would 
like to have about $25 an acre or more in some 
of this modern equipment. Not only labor 
saving, some of the modern machines that 
have come out will do the job better than 
what I have. But, I don't feel that I can 
do that at least under the present conditions 
so I am worrying along trying to keep the 
equipment that I have used as efficiently as 
possible, 

What can the small operator do to cut 
down his cost of machinery? He might do 
as I have done on most of my equipment. 
He might buy used equipment which some 

operator has felt is not efficient 
enough for him. A new machine has come 
along and he has an acreage to justify it. 
An example might be our combine. At the 
present time we can buy a good full combine 
for about 10 cents on the dollar or less of 
what a new self-propelled combine would 
cost us. I think there are several of you 
who would bear me out that you can do just 
as good a job of thrashing and cleaning and 
preparing a crop with the old type machine 
as you can with the self-propelled. We 
have also got down to where our labor re- 
quirements on that type of machine are not 
as great as they used to be. In other words 
with the self-propelled we put a $12,000 in- 
vestment in and we save one man during 
harvest. And, of course, we do it faster and 
if we have a green spot we can cut around 
it without wasting grain. All of the argu- 
ments which are offered to you as reasons 
why you should have a self-propelled, I don't 
belittle them. I would like to have one 
myself but certainly can’t justify it. An- 
other thing that a farmer may do is to do a 
little custom work with some of his equip- 
ment. The trouble is that in our area I 
have 2 or 3 neighbors that are trying to do 
the same thing so it becomes a case of doing 
the thing so near cost that probably the 
machine is just as well off not pulled out 
for that purpose. s 

Another thing I think the small operator 
must consider pretty carefully is whether or 
not some labor-saving piece of equipment is 
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going to pay out for him. Just take as an 
example, we might say that a manure loader 
might be handy. Goodness knows, I don't 
like to pitch it by hand any better than the 
rest of you. But if I have only 100 loads 
of manure a year to handle, I can hardly 
justify a $4,000 equipment charge for that 
particular item. Another thing that we 
must not forget is that on a small farm the 
labor of the operator and his family is one 
of the cheapest commodities that he has to 
sell. If he buys a machine which saves 
him a good many hours of labor, that's nice 
for his back. But it still may cost him quite 
a little more for that machine which he 
can't use to full capacity. 

The small farm, I feel, has suffered under 
our past Government farm programs in that 
most of the programs have further reduced 
the units of cash crops that can be produced, 
As a result a high support of parity price 
does not help very much on a small farm— 
particularly if you don’t have anything to 
sell. For example, on my own place (I can 
speak of that because I am more familiar 
with that than I am with others) a 60-acre 
wheat allotment even at a good yield will 
not give much of a net return. So that our 
setup in our past farm programs have had 
a tendency to not help the small operator 
because they have cut his units down so 
much that even though he got more for what 
he had in total he didn't increase his income 
very much. Now those are the two disad- 
vantages, as I see it, of the small operator. 
He has a high equipment cost and he has 
under our Government program been 
limited even more than he would have been 
on the number of units that he can produce. 

Coming down to the credit side of the 
ledger, let’s look at a few of the things 
that we have on our side. First, the chief 
commodity that a small farmer has to sell 
is his and his family labor. So he must 
plan his program to make the best use of 
his labor. This means enterprises that 
will spread and utilize this labor over the 
entire year rather than to 1 or 2 high sea- 
sonal peaks, Livestock enterprises do this to 
a very good advantage and have some dis- 
advantages. Certainly he is not able to 
take off for California or Hawail and even 
come here to Spokane for the farm forum. 
It means that somebody has got to go and 
milk the cow, feed the pigs, gather the 
eggs. He is not quite as free as if he 
were out here and did most of his work 
in a 2 or 3 month period and then had a 
lull between them. It’s a year around busi- 
ness. But that is one of the chief things 
he has to sell is his labor and I don't think 
that he is going to be able to get by. I 
would like to have a larger operation. My 
present equipment would handle without 
adding a single item 500 to 600 acres. In- 
stead of using a cat 450 hours, I might in- 
crease that to 1,000. And the same thing 
with my other equipment—but how are you 
going to do that. I've had an economist 
or 2 and some friends that said “well, 
that's all right, just get another 250 acres.” 
That is a darn sight easier said than done. 
You are just about limited in an area like 
the Palouse area to what you already have 
because it seems like whenever anything 
comes up it isn’t a small operator like my- 
self, who probably couldn’t pay much more 
than the shoestring payment necessary to 
start the thing, gets it but it's somebody 
that's got the cash to put down on the barrel 
head and that talks these days. 

The small operator can intensify his 
operations and his efficiency so that he pro- 
duces more per acre. This can be done 
through improved cultural practices, im- 
proved varieties and our new crop varieties 
and our new developments in livestock. In 
1928 when I was working on my masters 


thesis the experts thought they were getting 
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very efficient production If they could get 
by with 100 pounds of pork on 350 to 375 
pounds. I noticed an article the other day 
an experiment which they actually were get- 
ting pork production for as little as 214 
pounds of grain per day. There is just one 
of the examples of more efficiency in live- 
stock. We're using fertilizers today in the 
area by Pullman which used to be considered 
a summer fallow area. Right now there is 
just a lot of recropping. That's being done 
by the use of fertilizers and by the use of 
some improved cultural methods and by the 
use of improved varieties. Where can we 
get that information. I think one of our best 
sources is our extension soll conservation 
service and other Government agencies as 
well as private organizations. I don’t think 
we should sell private organizations down 
the river but I think that we should take 
some of their claims, and at least study 
them pretty carefully because usually if the 
fertilizer salesman feels you need fertilizer 
I think he is right, but sometimes I wonder 
if you need 500 pounds or whether you need 
250. I do feel that, perhaps, the informa- 
tion that is given out through our research 
programs and our extension service probably 
would not tend to be a little prejudiced some- 
times against our pocketbooks, and I think 
you'll find that sometimes happens. 

What else can the small farmer do? I 
think he must produce a quality -product 
and one which isin demand. Right now the 
lard-type hog, as we all know, is out of 
business. I mean as far as the packer is 
concerned it is out of favor. Let's put it 
that way because he has no demand for it. 
So the grower that is going into the hog 
enterprise certainly doesn’t want to go in 
for the little short lard-type hog but rather 
for some of the Improved meat-type strains 
of hogs, That is just one example. In 
times of a surplus of any commodity the 
quality product always moves. The quality 
produce moves first and usually at a higher 
price, If there is going to be any left, it’s 
usually the poor quality product. Fourth, 
labor may be utilized and income Increased 
by what I like to call vertical diversification 
and upgrading. For example, the small farm 
operator might grade and candle his eggs 
and thus increase his return 8 to 10 cents 
per dozen on eggs. Or, he might rogue and 
certify his cereal crops and increase their 
value 25 to 50 cents per bushel. The same 
thing would apply to selling a small percent 
of his livestock as breeding stock. In other 
words, he's got a commercial herd but if 
they are of the right quality and type he can 
sometimes add a few dollars to his income 
by selling some as breeding stock. Quality 
products are a must if this part of the pro- 
gram is to succeed. If you are going in for 
this thing, that's the thing you've got to 
strive for. Fifth, the small farmer must, and 
this applies to all farmers, must be a good 
businessman and an economist as a differ- 
ence of 30 days in marketing a commodity 
which has seasonal peaks may mean the dif- 
ference between a nice profit and aloss. He 
again should make use of the crop and live- 
stock economic information available 
through his extension service and other Gov- 
ernment agencies. Sixth, I think that he 
and his family must like farm life and be 
willing to work for what they wish to accom- 
plish. 

I personally am old-fashioned enough to 
think that there is no place like the farm 
to raise a family. And I think some of our 
surveys will bear out the fact that our rural 
boys and girls who live on a family-size farm 
have plenty of work. We don't find as much 
juvenile delinquency among the rural group 
as we do those who may be wondering just 
what they can do with their time next. I 
think any of you who have been out to the 
Spokane Junior Livestock Show can appre- 
ciate what I mean when you see what those 
young farm people are doing. Many of the 
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Junior show animals, incidentally, are com- 
ing from the small family-size farm. 

The small farmer must be willing to sacri- 
fice a little bit. He is not going to work on 
a union wage scale nor hours. I suspect he 
is going to put in over 3,000 hours a year 
rather than the 2,000 hours a year which our 
industrial workers seem to feel is really too 
much. And, according to our previous 
Speaker, they would like to get that down 
probably to 1,500 hours a year. They say 
that hard work never killed anybody. I'm 
not too sure that it didn't shorten some peo- 
ple’s lives but I feel pretty confident that my 
chances of dying from overwork on the farm 
are a lot less than my chances of being killed 
in an automobile accident on vacation in 
California, That's just my feeling on the 
thing. Maybe our home farm isn't going to 
kill us off as quick as some of the vacations 
we may take in our car. 


To Israel’s Lebanese Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I very 
much wish to again bring to the atten- 
tion of our American people the fact 
that Israeli and Arabs alike in the Mid- 
die East are not desirous of war but 
really hope for peace. It is the ex- 
tremists who seek to prevent a peaceful 
settlement so that all may live together 
in the Mideast to develop the resources 
of the area for the good of the people. 
I again insert into the Recor an article 
appearing in the Leesan Al-Adl, a 
weekly Lebanese newspaper published 
by Checri S, Kanaan, expressing the de- 
sire of all the people of the area to live 
together in peace and harmony: 

To ISRAEL'S LEBANESE NEIGHBORS 

Through the Lebanese in our own com- 
munity, as one Detroiter to his fellow-citi- 
zens of Lebanese extraction, I wish to appeal 
to the people of Lebanon in behalf of the 
just cause of good neighborliness and hu- 
manitarian fellowship. 

Lebanon, bordering on Israel, has been 
and remains to this day the most peaceful 
of Israel's neighbors. 

I believe that this is due to your coun- 
trymen's recognition of the fact that Israel 
desires to live in harmony with the peoples 
who surround her. 

Therefore there have been no border inci- 
dents on the Lebanon-Israel frontiers. 

This is an indication that both peoples 
respect the rights of their citizens to live in 
their homes without danger, to work in their 
fields, to conduct their business, to walk 
freely in their communities, at any hour of 
day or night, without fear of attacks from 
terrorists. 

Such human relationship must become the 
order of the day among all peoples. 

But your country is officially a member 
of a league that is encouraging enmities 
against Jews, that has instigated murders 
of Jews, necessitating retaliations by the 
Israelis. 

There are some Lebanese who are giving 
comfort to the enemies of peace. 

But I am deeply convinced that most of 
the people of Lebanon lean in the direction 
of peace, that they seek amity not only for 
themselves, but also for Israel, and therefore 
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also among and for all the other peoples of 
the Middle East. 

My appeal to you is to join hands with 
Israel, to encourage your countrymen in 
Lebanon to make peace with Israel and to 
strive for peace in that entire area. 

Israel suffers from the state of war. 80 
does Lebanon. 

Israel tourist trade has been cut off as & 
result of the inhumanities that have f 
Israel into an armed camp, in order that the 
lives of her citizens should be protected. 

Lebanon, too, once a great attraction to 
tourists of all faiths and all nations, is suf- 
fering from the war scares that have been 
imposed on the Middle East by tyrants, 

Beirut suffers as much as Tel Aviv. 

So do Cairo and Alexandria and Damascus: 

No Jew nor Christians ever went to Jeru- 
salem without also visiting Beirut and Cairo 
and other great centers in the Middle East, 
Now they all suffer. 

I appeal to you: Let us join hands for 
peace, so that all peoples may benefit from 
Goodwill and humanitarian neighborliness- 

The Lebanese in this country can do much 
to encourage peace. Won't you begin the 
movement for peace, to start with Lebanon 
and to spread to other lands of the Arabs, 
our cousins, with whom Israel desires peace 
and for whom the Jews of America would like 
to feel only the warmest kinship? 


This is an American Jew who appeals to 


you to work for peace, to induce your coun- 
trymen to make peace with Israel, and who 
chooses to sign himself with the Hebrew 


word for peace, “Shalom.” 
* 


South Carolina’s Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the Republican Party of South 
Carolina is making fantastic progress 
undef the leadership of the Honorable 
David Dows. As a member of the op- 
position party in my State, I have come 
to respect Mr. Dows as a clean fighter, 
aman of ability and of the highest char- 
acter. Mr. Dows believes in our con- 
stitutional form of Government and our 
free enterprise system. He has dedi- 
cated his efforts in establishing a strong 
opposition party in our State to give us 
better Government. He believes in the 
two-party system. Under his leader- 
ship, the Republican Party in South Car- 
olina last fall polled the largest vote, I 
believe, it has ever polled in South Caro- 
lina, certainly the largest vote since 
1876. 

I might say, Mr. Speaker, that 4 years 
ago, Mr. Dows was the Republican 
nominee for Congress in my district- 
While making no active campaign, h® 
polled the largest Republican poll re- 
ceived in the Third District since the 19th 
century. 

He is my warm, personal friend, and I 
am happy, Mr. Speaker, to insert at 
point in the Record an editorial from 
the Index-Journal, my hometown news- 
paper: 


U 
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South Carolina Republicans apparently do 
not intend to let their organization die, now 
that it has been given some life. 

Republicans from this State plan to attend 
a regional meeting at Loulsville, Ky., May 
10-11, it is reported from Columbia, Also, 
young Republicans of the State plan a meet- 
ing in Columbia, April 27. 

South Carolina could profit from the two- 
Party system, and the Republicans are prob- 
ably on the right track when they deal with 
young people. For many older persons the 
name Republican leaves a bad taste in the 
Mouth, and while they have left the Demo- 
cratic Party, they can not bring themselves 
to embrace the GOP. 

David Dows of this county has given a re- 
spectability to the Republican Party in South 
Carolina which should get it off on a sounder 
basis than ever before. He did that through 
his own integrity and through his firmness 
in fighting the party battles of the past few 
years through the courts and the party coun- 
cils to a decision. 

His goal was to conduct affairs so that it 
would not be on a personal basis, but would 
conform strictly to the rules of the party and 
the laws of South Carolina. His efforts have 
done much to help bring about the two-party 
System here. 


The Lighting of the Torch for Religious 
Freedom in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp for the benefit of 
the Members a copy of a letter to the 
Postmaster General, which is self- 
explanatory; an editorial from the Long 
Island Press of March 10, 1957; and the 
text of the Flushing Remonstrance: 

CONGRESS or THE UNITEN STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1957. 
The Honorable ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
The Postmaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Summerrreco: I write this 
Appeal on behalf of the four Members, of 

ngress from the County of Queens, in the 
State of New York, the Honorable ALBERT H. 

„Hon. James J. DELANEY, Hon. LESTER 
Hourzman, and myself. You will note, there- 
fore, that this appeal is bipartisan and unan- 

Ous, as far as the congressional delegation 

m Queens County, N. V., is concerned. 

We would like to renew.a request made be- 
fore to you that the Post Office Department 

ea stamp in commemoration of the sign- 
ng of the famous Remonstrance at the 
wne House, Flushing, Queens County, 
N. Y. This landmark was dedicated as a na- 
tional shrine to religious freedom and toler- 
“nce on October 10, 1945, December 27, 1957, 
Will be the 300th anniversary of the signing 
Of this document which lighted the torch of 
Teligious freedom in America. 
Tt is our understanding that the Post Of- 
Š Department prefers to issue commem- 
rative stamps only on significant anniver- 
saries. Could there be any more significant 
aniversary than the 300th anniversary of 

Ugious freedom in America? 

It was in Bowne House in 1649 that John 
an e openly defied Gov. Peter Stuyvesant 
= the Dutch Government by giving asylum 
hidj ted Quakers who had been pro- 

ted and denied the freedom of worship- 
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ing God according to their bellefs. For this 
John Bowne suffered arrest, imprisonment, 
separation from his family, and banishment 
from America, 

I am sure you will find in your files numer- 
ous endorsements of this commemorative 
stamp and suggestions for a design. 

I hope you will give the most earnest con- 
sideration to this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry J. LATHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


Must LONG ISLAND REMONSTRATE AGAIN? 


The Post Office Department has issued 
stamps to commemorate many historic 
events and to honor famous Americans. 

It also has issued special stamps in tribute 
to poultry-raising, the trucking industry, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad—to 
name a few. 

The time now is ripe for the Post Office 
Department to issue a stamp commemorat- 
ing one of the greatest events in our history, 
the establishment of true religious freedom 
in America. 

That freedom was established on Long 
Island. It was born in the historic Flushing 
Remonstrance of 1657, and this is the 300th 
anniversary of that event. 

In those early colonia] days, some valiant 
Long Islanders ran into trouble with Gov. 
Peter Stuyvesant over their right to worship 
according to their personal religious convic- 
tions. This series of troublous events 
reached its climax when Stuyvesant posted 
a proclamation in every town forbidding the 
good countrymen to accept Quakers into 
their homes. 

The Remonstrance was Long Island's an- 
swer to Governor Stuyvesanf, It marked a 
turning point in the battle for religious free- 
dom. 

The Post Office Department has been asked 
to issue a special commemorative Religious 
Freedom Tercentenary Stamp. A proposed 
design for this stamp has been submitted 
to Washington. It bears the picture of 
Bowne House—the home of John Bowne, an 
early fighter for religious freedom. 

Unless the Post Office Department soon 
shows some indication that it is going to 
authorize a Religious Freedom Stamp—in 
connection with the tercentenary—it will be 
time for Long Islanders to send Washington 
a 1957-style Remonstrance, 


REMONSTRANCE OF THE INHABITANTS OP THE 
Tow OF FLUSHING TO GOVERNOR STUY- 
VESANT, DECEMBER 27, 1657 
Ricur Honorasre: You haye been pleased 

to send up unto us a certain prohibition or 

command that we should not receiye or en- 
tertain any of those people called Quakers 
because they are supposed to be by some, 
seducers of the people. For our part we can- 
not condemn them in this case, neither can 
we stretch out our hands against them, to 
punish, banish or persecute them, for out 

of Christ God is consuming fire, and it is a 

fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 

ving God. 

We desire therefore in this case not to 
judge least we be judged, neither to condemn 
least we be condemned, but rather let every 
man stand and fall to his own Master. Wee 
are bounde by the Law to doe good unto 
all men, especially to those of the household 
of faith. And though for the present we 
seem to be unsensible of the law and the 
Law giver yet when death and the Law 
assault us, if wee have our advocate to seeke, 
who shall plead for us in this case of con- 
science betwixt God and our own souls; the 
powers of this world can neither attack us, 
neither excuse us, for if God justifye who 
can condemn and if God condemn there is 
bone can justifye. 

And for those jealousies and suspicions 
which some have of them, that they are 
destructive unto Magistracy and Minsterye, 
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that can not bee, for the magistrate hath 
the sword in his hand and the minister hath 
the sword in his hand, as witnesse those two 
great examples which all magistrates and 
ministers are to follow, Moses and Christ, 
whom God raised up maintained and de- 
fended against all the enemies both of flesh 
and spirit; and therefore that which is of 
God will stand, and that which is of man 
will come to nothing. And as the Lord hath 
taught Moses or the civil power to give an 
outward liberty in the state by the law writ- 
ten in his heart designed for the good of all, 
and can truly judge who is good, who is evil, 
who is true and who is false, and can pass 
definitive sentence of life or death against 
that man which rises up against the funda- 
mental law of the States General; soe he 
hath made his ministers a savor of life unto 
life, and a savor of death unto death, 

The law of love, peace, and liberty in the 
states extending to Jews, Turks, and Egyp- 
tians, as they are considered the sonnes of 
Adam, which is the glory of the outward 
state of Holland, soe love, peace, and liberty, 
extending to all in Christ Jesus, condemns 
hatred, war, and bondage. And because our 
Saviour saith it is impossible but that of- 
fenses will come, but woe unto him by 
whom they cometh, our desire is not to of- 
fend one of his little ones, in whatsoever 
form, name or title hee appears in, whether 
Presbyterian, Independent, Baptist or Quak- 
er, but shall be glad to see anything of God 
in any of them, desiring to doe unto all men 
as wee desire all men should doe unto us, 
which is the true law both of church and 
state; for our Saviour saith this is the law 
and the prophets. 

Therefore if any of these said persons come 
in love unto us, we cannot in conscience lay 
violent hands upon them, but give them free 
egresse and regresse unto our town, and 
houses, as God shall persuade our con- 
sciences. And in this we are true subjects 
both of church and state, for we are bounde 
by the law of God and man to doe good unto 
all men and evil to noe man, And this is ac- 
cording to the patent and charter of our 
towne, given unto us in the name of the, 
States General, which we are not willing to 
infringe, and violate, but shall houlde to our 
patent and shall remaine, your humble sub- 
jects, the inhabitants of Vlishing. 

Written this 27th day of December, In the 
year 1657, by mee 

Eowanrp HART, 
C 


— 


Let Us Correct the Causes of the Farm 
Problem 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr, CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include a notable and timely address 
by Hon. Jamie L. WHITTEN, of Mississippi, 
delivered before the Plains Cotton Grow- 
ers Association at Lubbock, Tex., Mon- 
day, March 18, 1957. 

Mr. Wuitren has served as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for many years and is per- 
haps as familiar with the farm problem 
as any man in the Nation today: 

Ler Us CORRECT THE CAUSES OF THE FARM 
PROBLEM 

We have learned that controlling acreage 

will not control United States production. 
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We also have learned that reducing United 
States production will not reduce world pro- 
duction. 

Also, the Department has shown, through 
its shortsighted policy of holding United 
States offerings in world trade above world 
prices, which it followed up until a year ago, 
that while such course would help hold up 
world prices, in the process foreign coun- 
tries increased production, got the markets, 
and the United States ended with surpluses 
on which it paid storage and continued to 
reduce United States acreage, while foreign 
acreage expanded. 

We have learned that Secretary Benson's 
theory of reducing price supports won't work. 
In recent hearings before my committee, it 
was shown that the Secretary's action in 
reducing price supports on cotton $15 per 
bale had not decreased production, had not 
increased consumption, nor had this reduc- 
tion been passed on to the consumer. All 
his action did was to lower farm income. 

Existing law Invites every farmer to in- 
crease his production per acre to the fullest 
extent he can. Present efforts to control 
United States production by acres leads to 
more and more use of expensive fertilizers, 
insecticides, irrigation equipment, and other 
expensive equipment, adding to operating 
costs. As the farmer, with reduced acreage, 
tries to produce more and more per acre 
under existing law, in effect he cuts his own 
acreage for the following year. And, if con- 
tinued, it would mean a gradual shrinkage of 
an already too small acreage, resulting In 
more and more people being forced from the 
farms. 

The present acreage reserve program, 
where the farmer is paid for leaving out of 
production a part of his allotted cotton 
acreage, also heads in the wrong direction 
and is based on the false premise that re- 
moving acres until present supplies are sold 
will correct the farm situation. 

It is my opinion that such program is 
doing untold harm to every city, town, and 
village in the country. I would point out 
another fact which farmers should recog- 
nize. Today there are only 13 percent of 
the American people on farms and the other 
87 percent will believe that this acreage 
reserve payment is a direct gift to the farmer, 
whereas in fact it will be of little help to 
the farmer, for the reason that the farmer 
must leave this acreage out of his already 
limited allotment, Such payment from the 
Government will not substantially add to 
his income, but is in substitution for the 
income he would have received from the 
acreage. Since the payment comes for not 
farming, it is my opinion this will, in time, 
inflame the American people against farm 
programs generally. 

It is my belief that we must rewrite our 
farm legislation so as to reverse the present 
approach, which leads to less and less farm- 
ing on a more and more expensive basis, 
which does not relieve the world supply and 
demand situation and makes the condition 
with the American farmer more and more 
dependent upon the 87 percent of Ameri- 
cans who are nonfarmers, who in the final 
analysis, through their Representatives in 
Congress, must accept any farm program in 
order for it to continue. $ 

We must start out with the premise that 
any farm program, to be worthwhile, must 
let the American farmer farm. The world 
needs American production; if American, 
farmers do not farm year in and year out 
we will gradually lose our markets to for- 
eign competition. If our farmefs do not 
farm, all businesses which are to any degree 
dependent upon farm production and activ- 
ity will feel the pinch greatly as they are 
beginning to do at the present time. 

If we do not let our farmers farm, where 
are the thousands and thousands of young 
4-H Club members going to find a place 


-or pounds. 
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to use their talents in connection with 
farming?. 

It is my belief that the best approach to 
our present farm difficulties is through a 
domestic allotment plan. I have been work- 
ing with lawyers at the Department of Agri- 
culture in recent weeks, in an effort to write 
such a bill, which would apply to wheat, to- 
bacco, and rice on the same general basis 
as it would for cotton. We all recognize 
that with a dollar an hour minimum wage, 
the bargaining rights of labor unions, 14 
freight rate increases since World War II. 
and all the other costs built into the Ameri- 
can economy by various laws, it is absolutely 
essential that some protection against such 
costs be given to the American farmer 
through price supports. I am convinced, 
however, that these protections should be 
self-financing in that the costs should be 
passed on to the consumer by the sales 
price. All cost of wage contracts is paid by 
the consumer. All the costs of freight rate 
increases are borne by the user. Thus it 
goes. Only the farmer is left dependent 
upon annual appropriations of the Congress; 
and yet the necessity for such financial sup- 
port of the farmer flows from these other 
laws which add to his costs. Therefore, I 
am preparing a bill which will be introduced 
shortly, wherein the American cotton farmer 
will be given support on his share of the 
domestic market, figured In terms of bales 
Such supports on the farmer's 
share of the domestic market should be on 
the basis of 100 percent of parity. Under 
such bill, the farmer will be released from 
acreage controls and any cotton that he 
produces beyond his share of domestic mar- 
kets would be available only for world trade 
and on that share of his crop the farmer 
would be dependent on what the world 
market would pay. 

This approach would guarantee to users 
of American cotton that the United States 
would continue as a consistent source of sup- 
ply. Under this approach we would get rid 
of all acreage controls and the many trouble- 
some features of such a control program, 

Based on my years of experience as chair- 
man of the Agricultural Appropriations Sub- 
committee, where we review annually the 
overall farm-program operations, it is my 
belief that the mechanics of such a program 
would be to issue to the farmer annually 
certificates for his share of the domestic 
market, figured in bales and pounds on some- 
what the same basis as acreage is now figured. 
Domestic mills then would be required to 
use only certified cotton to meet their domes- 
tic market, but would be authorized to buy at 
the world price a sufficient quantity of cot- 
ton for their export market. 

Such an approach would prevent the out- 
lay of millions of dollars each year by the 
Government, as is now required. Instead of 
the American people being taxed to support 
the farm program, the users would pay the 
cost just as now the users pay the cost of 
wage contracts, freight-rate increases and all 
the rest. 

Such a program will make it possible to use 
our exchanges, it will restore cotton moye- 
ments to normal channels, and above all it 
will let our farmers farm as against present 
programs. It will let the farmer rotate the 
use of his land, reduce his operating expenses 
and will relieve the farmer from having to 
vote more and more acreage restrictions on 
himself in order to obtain support prices. 

Such bill will require the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to sell at competitive prices any cot- 
ton above a security reserve which comes 
into the hands of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, within 12 months after ,title 
is taken over by such Corporation. Buch 
a program would regain and retain the farm- 
ers’ export market upon which his economic 
well-being is dependent. 

May I ask that all farmers and farm organ- 
izations study such proposals for the pur- 
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pose of improving on their views, I am sure 
that such a program will not be perfect. 
However, I do know such an approach will do 
much to correct the glaring defects in the 
present law which reduces the farmer's farm- 
ing every year and which leaves the farmer 
more and more dependent upon annual 
appropriations of the Congress. 


Barns and Skyscrapers Inseparable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN N 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I am privileged to include a talk given 
at the Spokane Farm Forum recently by 
Mr. W. B. Camp, of Bakersfield, Calif. 

Mr, Camp’s speech graphically depicts 
some of the problems today facing the 
rural businessman. 


BARNS AND SKYSCRAPERS INSEPARABLE 
(By W. B. Camp) 


It has been well said, There ts nothing 
50 constant as change.” This is particularly 
true in American agriculture. The story 
is the same whether it be north, south, 
east, or west, Farmers are breaking away 
rapidly from the traditional pattern of ag- 
riculture. We are in the era of intensive 
mechanization and keen competition. We 
are in the middle of an agricultural revolu- 
tion all over America. 

Research and education are the funda- 
mental bases for all progress, and the pro- 
gress made in American agriculture up to 
now is but a steppingstone to what we may 
expect in the future. Agriculture has ad- 
vanced step by step with scientific and tech- 
nological achievements; it has kept pace 
with the rapid advance of industry. To- 
gether they have made possible the unpar- 
fore standards of living that we now en- 
oy. 

Newspaper cartoons still picture farmers 
wearing patched overalls and seedy straw 
hats, and I'm sure we don't mind. Most of 
us do wear sturdy clothes when out working 
our crops or when around the barn taking 
care of farm chores; but the time has come 
when farmers must not be considered a sepa- 
rate or a special class of the American society. 
No longer should we use the term “farmers 
and businessmen.” It should be “farmers 
and other businessmen.” 

A successful farmer these days must be 
a combined scientist, engineer, and good 
businessman, He must have expert train- 
ing, and it should come early. Our school 
authorities in this country are to be com- 
plimented for the fine agricultural programs 
set up in almost every school. The progres- 
siveness of agriculture in each of our States 
today can definitely be measured by the 
training boys and girls have been receiving 
in agricultural courses, and through their 
4-H Clubs and Future Parmer chapters. This 
in-the-classroom and on-the-farm training, 
combined with the work given at our agri- 
cultural colleges, gives our young folks the 
finest agricultural training available any- 
where in the world. p 

Awareness of the mutual interdependence 
of agriculture and industry is growing gen- 
erally. The present-day farm could not ex- 
ist without the products of industry. It is 
also true that industry could not prosper 
without strong outlets among its farm cus- 
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tomers. This interdependence is due pri- 
marily to the development of mechanized 
commercial agriculture. And while increas- 
ing commercialization has at times brought 
more prosperity to the farmer, it has also 
Made it possible for him to go broke much 
faster. In the 1920's it took 8 or 9 years for 
& farmer to go broke—while today the job 
ean be done in 2 or 3 years—or even less. 

This growing commrercialization of agricu- 
ture quite obviously then has brought town 
and country closer together. The farmer 
buys more of more different things In town 
how—and he also sells more in town than 
ever before. 

It is difficult for many of our people to 
fully appreciate the true meaning of this, 
So it is important that we do everything 
Possible to bring about a more realistic 
Understanding concerning these matters. 
We must tell the full story where it will do 
the most good for the future—to the youth 
of the country. 

City chambers of commerce have done a 
good job of getting their school children to 
Visit industrial plants as a regular part of 
school work. Let's get busy and have these 
same city schoolchildren taken on well 
Planned farm tours. This could be of great 
value to all. 

Again I speak of change.“ For the coun- 
try as a whole, the tendency over a period of 
Years has been toward the consolidation of 
Small farms into larger farms. That tend- 
ency will continue, if we are to have the 
greatest economic production. 

The family farm of the future will be a 
New type of farm. It will be bigger, better 
equipped, better financed, and better 
Manned than it has been in much of the 
Country. As such, it can survive. The fam- 
ily farm is invaluable. The best men and 
Women the world has ever seen haye come 
from this type of farm. It will still provide 
Us with these men and women —if we give it 
A chance, I am for giving it a chance as a 

independent enterprise, where ability 
Will find its natural and abundant reward. 
But what we have known as the family-size 
farm in parts of the country in the past is 
definitely on the way out. This naturally 
applies more to some types of agriculture 
to others. Farm consolidations and 
&bandonments have reduced the number of 
farms 10 percent in the last 4 years. This is 
at a rate of nearly 120,000 farms per year. 
Increasing the size of farming operations 
does not automatically guarantee a higher 
Income. sound management is still a must— 
fact, even more necessary as the size 
the operation increases. Good farmers 
survive if they are good managers, em- 
Ploy modern methods, recognize progress, 
and honestly face the fact that their opera- 

m must be large enough to comprise an 
wonomic unit. Please don’t misunderstand 
t hat I am really saying. I am not arguing 
Or large farms as such. Iam merely saying 
that for most of our crops in the United 

tates farms will continue to increase until 

have reached a size that will be eco- 
nomie for that crop. 

. Ose who are close to the land should be 
80 bed to stay if it is possible to do so, but I 
o not want them kept as mendicants nor 
5 Slaves of the “welfare state.” I do not 
thar’ them kept there by any sort of device 
8 Penalizes initiative or rewards ineffi- 
rein se Such devices cannot last. After all 
Public interest is going to prevail, u we 

to remain a free people. 

Yet, we have a bunch of so-called do- 
ers over the country blindly arguing for 
listice programs. These bleeding hearts 

I. tvocating higher and higher wages (and 

for this up to a point—tI like to pay 
The same bunch is yelping 
aper food (I'm for that too, provided 
isa profit left to furnish a decent living 
inte farmer and his family). The very 

bunch is damning the actual and in- 
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evitable trend in American agriculture and 
demanding a return to the old-type family- 
size farm—which really means a return to 
horse and buggy days. In those days, mod- 
ern plumbing and other convenlences were 
not for farmers. 

This type of mouthing has its appeal to 
many unthinking people, but the fact is 
these three things—higher and higher wages, 
cheap food, and smaller farms—never have, 
don’t now, and never will go together. We 
all know that a pair of shoes, a tractor, or an 
automobile would cost very much more if 
they were made in thousands of little shops, 
and if present high rates of pay maintained. 
And I insist that farmers are entitled to just 
as good wages as anyone else. 

And again I speak of change. It has not 
been so terribly long ago that I was plowing 
my bull on our small farm in South Carolina, 
It has been still a shorter time since I went 
to California and planted the first patches 
of cotton in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Today cotton is the number one cash crop 
in California, Arizona, and New Mexico, The 
income from cotton in California in 1953 was 
greater than the total combined income from 
the three major fruit crops of citrus, grapes, 
and peaches. Of course, all of this cotton is 
grown with irrigation. . 

This leads me right into another subject 
that I wish to mention—namely, supple- 
mental irrigation in the rainfall region. I 
speak of this here today because I suspect 


there are many of you who do not know 


just what is taking place in this respect. 

It is my conviction, based upon my own 
personal experience and observation, that 
supplemental irrigation is the most impor- 
tant single thing now offered for the im- 
provement of agriculture in the rainfall 
belt. I say this in spite of the fact I know 
there are still a lot of doubting Thomases. 
My two sons and I own and operate farms 
in South Carolina and we irrigate everything 
with highly pleasing results. In my opinion, 
the time is not far distant when all the 
better farmers across the country will accept 
irrigation just as readily as they accept trac- 
tors and electricity today. Certainly a reyo- 
lutionary change. 

So marches on. We cannot, and 
should not attempt to reverse a natural eco- 
nomic trends. We should not, by legisla- 
tion, try to prevent the shift of crops from 
one State or area to another. 

I have always been one of those who feels 
that just as surely as water runs down- 
hill crops and livestock are also going to 
flow, or migrate, toward those areas in this 
country where they can be most economi- 
cally produced and marketed. This same 
reasoning also applies to industrial plants. 
This is as it should be—though it can only 
happen under a free economy. This is not 
the way they do it in Russia, 

As you folks know, farmers have been 
called many ugly names for refusing to sign 
contracts with unions. We recognize the 
right to collective bargaining, but we also 

the right of any person to choose 
for himself whether or not to join any or- 
ganization. We are still proud of the inde- 
pendence of our industry in this respect. 
We want to remain free to produce, free to 
harvest, and free to market the crops that 
means so much to our families and to our 
country’s prosperity, 

For this reason, we believe that it is in the 
interest of everybody that the law be en- 
forced which recognizes and assures the fun- 
damental right of freemen to work to obtain 
a livelihood for themselves and their fami- 
lies, and to do so entirely free from coercion 
by unions, employers, or any other agency. 

And now a word about the present farm 
situation, It is possible that most of you 
are now experiencing a mild to strong boom 
in your business. We farmers have been told 
that 1956 was another wonderful year for 
business in general. Almost everything we 
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read or hear over the radio says the same 
thing. Therefore, it must have been so. 
However, as you know there is one major 
segment of our economy that has not done 
so well for a lot of our people during the 
past few years. I am speaking of agriculture. 
We do have farm problems. They are real, 
and we can't just wish them away. Over- 
production is the heart of the farm-price 
problem. 

We farmers could stand many of the price 
declines if we saw our costs coming down 
proportionately. But just the opposite has 
happened. As à result we find ourselves 
fighting with our backs to the wall. Writers 
call it a squeeze, That is really quite an 
understatement. Industrial wage increases 
has caused. higher prices for machinery and 
other farm supplies. The only things that 
are cheaper for the farmer are the farm 
products he buys from other farmers. 

A few years ago we said, “Food will win the 
war.” Farmers went te work and produced 
in abundance—as never before. We won 
the war—but farmers were geared or tooled, 
for high production. It isn't possible to 
fiip a switch and shut off crop production 
like you can factory produced items. Now 
we have several billion dollars worth of sur- 
plus crops on hand. What to do with it is 
& very big question. It is very encouraging 
to see that during the past several months 
much progress has been made in exporting 
vast quantities of these surpluses, and the 
future begins to look brighter. 

I think it should be sald right here that 
even though this surplus is troublesome, our 
problem would certainly be more painful to 
all America if our farms failed to produce 
enough to feed and clothe us. 

How long can farm income be squeezed 
without upsetting city prosperity? I know 
of no sure-fire answers, but here are some 
facts and theories: 

Effect of low farm prices on the cities 18 
being offset so far by bullish factors in the 
rest of the economy. 

Increased employment In Industry, hous- 
ing, etc., is absorbing any unemployment 
stemming from decreased farm expenditures. 
It's also absorbing the workers who are mi- 
grating from farms to cities. Net migration 
from farms to cities averages over 1 million 
yearly. 

Serious unemployment and reduced farm 
income would mean trouble in the entire 
economy; but unless considerable city unem- 
ployment develops, some farm distress, in 
the midst of city prosperity, may continue 
for a while. 

We have many people in this country writ- 
ing newspaper articles and making pretty 
speeches about how well off they think the 
farmer really is. They tell you in one 
breath that the farmer may not be selling 
his produce for enough to pay expenses—but 
they hasten to say this should not be con- 
sidered too bad because farmers have other 
off-the-farm income. 

These smart boys have the audacity to say 
that farmers a few years back were living 
in a “dream world.” A world in which they 
have no right to dwell. Farmers must get 
back to the “good old days” they say when 
their living standards were much lower than 
those of their city cousins, This in spite of 
the fact that all of the businesses in this 
country, together with all of our labor, ex- 
cept farm labor, are enjoying the greatest 
prosperity they have ever known. 

These same fellows will tell you that for 
the country as a whole about one-third of 
the farmers’ total income is from sources 
other than the sale of produce. Recently, 
I heard one of them state that more than 
one-half of the total income of farmers in 
the New England States is from sources other 
than the sale of farm produce. When ques- 
tioned about what these other sources of 
income might be, this fellow gave as an ex- 
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ample, that: “some farmers make additional 
money by taking in overnight lodgers.” 

I am sure all of you will agree that in the 
long run our farm prices have got to be such 
that farmers can pay their expenses and 
take care of the needs of their families from 
the income derived solely from the farm 
itself. Farming as such has got to be a 
profitable business just as does the opera- 
tion of a department store, or anything else. 


Those of you who are farmers here today 


the value of cooperating with other 
businessmen. We must bear in mind that 
the proportion of people who understand 
agriculture is small, and constantly declin- 
ing. So I ask you to take this suggestion 
back to our colleagues. Join with other 
businessmen in the doings of our chambers 
of commerce, and other civic bodies. Your 
local chamber, State chamber and the United 
States Chamber are organizations through 
which we can make ourselves heard by oth- 
ers than just other farmers. And we farm- 
ers will be heard, if we are willing to listen 
to others; as well as speak ourselves. 

As farmers, we must face up to it. We 
may not be the political force we once were. 
Even so, it is important to remember that 
farmers, and the farms, are absolutely essen- 
tial. Food and fiber must be produced if 
the people are to live and work. They can 
do without radios and automobiles and other 
modern conveniences, but they must be fed 
and they must be clothed. 

Today less than 13 percent of the Ameri- 
cans live on farms. Yet almost a hundred 

mt have an opinion on how farmers 
should live and how they should be treated. 
We have members of State and national 
legislatures who don't even know the dif- 
ference between a steer and a bull, They 
debate violently over agricultural problems. 
Men vote on laws affecting prices of agri- 
cultural products who know absolutely noth- 
ing about agriculture. 

This is why the farmer wants the city man 
to better understand his problems. Unlike 
labor bosses or big government, the farmer 
is not trying to take over the country. He is 
not attempting to take over control of cities, 
and he is not trying to stuff any new systems 
or way of life down the throats of the peo- 
ple. The farmer is a capitalist. He owns 
property and wants to make it pay a profit. 

With these basic facts in mind I have made 
it my business, during the past 5 years that 
have been your agricultural representative 
on the United States chamber board, to try 
and stamp indelibly in the minds of other 
members the fact that agriculture is a very 
important segment of our overall economy. 

Actually, when we speak of our agricul- 
tural plant that produces food and fibers, 
we think of only a part of it—the farm. In 
reality, many more segments of the non- 
agricultural economy are included in the 
agricultural plant. Aside from the automo- 
tive, farm machinery, and petroleum indus- 
tries, more and more chemical industries 
have become suppliers of agriculture. And 
when all the processing, transportation, 
banking, and other commercial services are 
considered, there are scarcely any industries 
which do not, in some way, participate in 
farm production. : 

Perhaps you feel you know all about agri- 
culture—what it is; where it is; how big it is. 
If you live on a farm, you know agriculture 
as the farmer knows it. If you live in a city, 
agriculture probably means what you see on 
a drive in the country—or fresh milk on your 
doorstep, frults and vegetables at the gro- 
cery—or exhibits at the county fair. 

But agriculture is much more. It's big, 
broad and basic. It's the basic industry 
its the big Job—look at these figures. Of 62 
million employed Americans, 25 mililon work 
somewhere in agriculture—10 million on 
farms, 6 million produce for and service 
farmers, and 9 million process and distribute 
farm products. In adidtion, a quarter- 
million scientists directly serve agriculture. 
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So, you see, about 40 percent of all Jobs 
are in agriculture—jobs important to every- 
one, jobs with futures, jobs with financial 
and personal rewards. 

So, as stated by Dr. Karl Brandt recently, 
it is very important for us to see the goal 
in our aid to agriculture in the perspective 
of the overall growth and stability of the 
national economy. Such growth requires 
manpower in new occupations and indus- 
tries. And the reservoir from which much 
of this labor must come is the low-income 
farms. 

This will be good, because as has so often 
been said the marginal farmer who produces 
very little for the market, and the unem- 
ployed farm worker is a social problem—not 
a farm problem. 

The choice of occupation and search for 
the place where people earn their living 
must be their own. To avoid crossing the 
threshold of the economy of compulsion and 
the police state, we must either push people 
out of their chosen place in the economy, 
or bribe them with a guaranty of security 
in such position, 

And now, with very deep gratification I 
again speak of change—this time I refer to 
politics. Most of the social reformers and 
do-gooders working out of Washington for 
many years prior to 1953, would have us 
believe that success is a social evil. They 
have been trying to help legislate unsuc- 
cessful people into prosperity merely by 
legislating the successful people out of it. 

Even though I am a registered Democrat, 
I am pleased to admit that under this ad- 
ministration we are finding that farmers 
are being given a greater voice in determin- 
ing what is needed. In fact, they are being 
made responsible for all the new agricultural 
programs that are now in effect. 

Farmers are well aware that the Govern- 
ment in some capacity directly assists nearly 
all groups in our economy. They know of 
such things as certain reserve funds being 
exempt from taxation for shipbuilding; of 
industry tariffs; of the subsidization of postal 
rates for magazines and papers; of mail sub- 
sidies for airlines; minimum social-security 
benefits for labor and the like. Therefore, 
it is well that none of us assume the- atti- 
tude that farm subsidies are unconstitutional 
or that farmers have an inside track on 
Uncle Sam's protective arm or on his 
pocketbook. 

I am not arguing for farm subsidies, as 
such, but I am saying it is my opinion that 
farmers will relinquish their demand for 
some type of Federal help—only when other 
segments of our economy relinquish theirs. 
It seems fair to assume that we cannot 
embrace the theory of subsidies in general 
and then deny them to agriculture, our most 
basic industry, without courting complete 
ruin for all. I am in favor of farm programs 
that will place the farmer on an equal foot- 
ing with other groups of citizens of the 
country. 

After all, the real issue in our agricultural 
policy is not whether farmers should be 
assisted by the United States Government 
in improving their income, or, how much 
assistance they should receive. The Con- 
gress, as well as the executive branch of 
our Government are agreed that such aid 
will be granted in generous amounts. The 
issue is the clear recognition of the proper 
goal of such aid, and how to reach this goal 
with a minimum of waste and damage to 
the system itself. 

Most Americans are yet unaware of the 
evil forces trying to shape the future for 
them. This is why we need today as never 
before, intelligent and enlightened under- 
standing. We must read the signs of the 
times. We must read them correctly and 
wisely. Without this wisdom and under- 
standing we may barter away our birthright 
and destroy our national security. We have 
too many of our good people saying, “It can't 
happen here.” I plead with you to please not 
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be so blind. Just look what is happening 
all over the world—and for that matter, here 
as home, too. It may be later than we think. 

None of us can afford to be complacent. It 
is high time we wake up to what is happen- 
ing. There are those among us who would 
challenge our American way of life; who 
would sustitute a system of economic con- 
trols for our tried and tested system of free 
enterprise, a system which has given us the 
highest standard of living of any nation in 
the world. 

When the farmer is told how much acre-. 
age he must plant; when the laboring man 
Is told he must join a union in order to work; 
when the merchant or manufacturer is told 
how much he can charge for his product: 
then we are dangerously close to a controlled 
economy. 

When the power to tax is used to redis- 
tribute our wealth, then we are dangerously 
close to socialism. 

A way of life brought us to this high place 
which we call the American way of life, and 
all the facts of history and all the facts of 
life today tell me that our way of life is the 
fullest, the freest, the most satisfying, the 
most promising the world has ever seen. The 
American way of life has provided us with 
an abundance, and the world with an exam- 
ple, the ilke of which was never seen before 
in all the history of the world. 

That we may be better enabled to put up 
a winning fight, let me urge that we all re- 
view again two of our great basic instru- 
ments, our Constitution, with the Bill of 
Rights, and the Declaration of Independence. 
For guidance in all our thinking, these in- 
struments have no equal in the history of 
any people, for they are without parallel, We 
must once and for all turn back to the con- 
stitutional government, and turn away from 
these foreign ideologies that in recent years 
have so bedeviled us and so bewildered our 
people. 

And now, as Lady Godiva said as she 
neared the end of her Journey: “I now ap- 
proach my close.“ 

Summing up, then, we might ask, what 
do our farm problems mean to the man 
behind an assembly line in an auto factory? 
To the man behind a desk in a New York 
skyscraper, or the salesman behind a coun- 
ter in a Spokane department store? Not 
much; only the breath of economic as well 
as physical life; only the difference between 
hunger and plenty; only the difference be- 
tween success and failure; that much and 
nothing less. Therefore, I say, barns and 
skyscrapers are inseparable. 


The Death of President Ramon 
Magsaysay 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, with sor- 
row I join the other Members of this 
Body in expressing my deep regret upon 
the tragic and untimely death of Ramon 
Magsaysay, president of the Philippine 
Republic. 

A great and courageous leader of noble 
people, his loss“ will be mourned by 
freedom loving peoples of the world. 
His passing will be especially felt in the 
United States because his friendship and 
that of his people was an anchor of 
strength in Asia upon which we could 
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unfailingly depend. His dedication to 
democratic principles were and should 
Continue to be an inspiration to his peo- 
Ple, to Americans of Philippine descent 
and to all people, and his life will be 
Tecorded in the pages of history as one 
of honor and glory. 


Passing Out the Dollars Is Poor Kind of 
Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Akron (Ohio) Beacon 
Journal dated Sunday, March 17, writ- 
ten by the owner of the paper. I believe 

editorial to be a significant analysis 
and worthy of bringing it to the atten- 
tion A the Members of Congress: 
Passtnc Our THE Douuars Is Poor KIND or 
DIPLOMACY 
(By John S. Knight) 

The United States is finding that the role 
Of a peacemaker has few rewards. 

The British and the French press are blam- 
Ing President Eisenhower for the present 

tic situation in the Middle East. 

Israelis are furious because their 
Withdrawal from the Gaza strip was car- 
Ted out on the assumption that Egypt 

d on no account be permitted to re- 
Sam control of that area, 

Colonel Nasser has consistently flouted the 
Ml of both the United States and the United 

“tions. The Egyptian dictator, by moving 
ite administrative control of the Gaza 
tes has violated the spirit,if not the let- 

Of the assurances given to Israel. 

Israel, with good reason, feels she had a 
moral commitment from President Eisen- 
hower-that the Egyptians would not be per- 
tted to return. 
mane London Telegraph is sputtering that 
Gag, (ocision to force the Israelis out of 
the by threatening sanctions was taken by 

nt, and by the President alone. 
Sprang,” continues the Telegraph, 
his own personal conception of his 
world affairs as upholder of moral 
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“It 


AGANDA AND DOLLARS WON'T WIN FRIENDS 


eee 80 it goes. This is the price we pay, 
Natio apart from the billions available to any 
that has communism for sale, for 
“Ous tne: as President Eisenhower has said, 
of own deep involvement in the destiny 
men everywhere.” 
ang day we will regret this global nonsense 
Dolle wo? the present concept of foreign 
the z Which is aimed at bringing about what 
resident calls “a universal moral order.” 
the meanwhile, we go blundering along 
nomie naive belief that propaganda and eco- 
munis, aid (your tax dollars) will make com- 


m less tempting to the so-called back- 
Ward nations. 5 Sager. 


On the 
Predicted Propaganda front, Secretary Dulles 


in Canberra “the inevitable failure 

** communism in Red China.” 

know, how does Foster, as Ike calls him, 

Such, this to be so? How can he say with 

vin steertauntg that “Chinese communism 
Umble over its own inherent defects”? 
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Dulles“ remarks must have given Chou 
En-lai a good laugh. From all I can learn, 
the leaders of Red China are sitting pretty. 
In due time they'll be living at the Waldorf 
as accredited representatives to the United 
Nations, 

RICHARDS TRYING HARD TO GIVE AWAY MILLIONS 

And speaking of the United States money 
tree, former Representative James P. Rich- 
ards, of South Carolina, is now in the Middle 
East to shake off a few million dollar bills for 
the “underprivileged” in that area. 

As the President's personal ambassador, 
Mr. Richards has $200 million in his pocket 
and is looking for projects such as dams, irri- 
gation and hydroelectric installations, roads, 
communications, hospitals, and schools. 

And Mr. Richards is a man ina hurry. He 
has to spend the $200 million before July 1 
when the 1958 fiscal year begins. 

So the State Department has prepared a 


Ust for Richards of the projects which it 


thinks the Arabs would like to have. 

All he has to do is to obtain promises 
from their oil-rich leaders that they won't 
again play footsie with the Russians. 

According to William McGaffin, of our 
Washington bureau, State Department offi- 
cials hope he will come back with results, 
meaning, of course, that he has managed 
to get rid of our money. 

JOHNSTON ADVOCATES SPEEDUP IN SPENDING 

Another pie-in-the-sky advocate is Eric 
Johnston, Chairman of the International 
Development Advisory Committee. John- 
ston, who has Eisenhower's good ear, wants 
Uncle Sam to sponsor a world welfare state. 

He thinks we are spending far too little 
on foreign assistance. Using the rationaliza- 
tion that more economic aid will reduce 
military spending, Johnston recommends a 
vastly expanded m to help meet the 
capital and technical needs of the under- 
developed countries—financed in part from 
funds presently designated for military 
spending. 

Johnston prefers loans to grants, but he'll 
settle for outright giveaways where loans 
are not practical. 

Like Dulles, he sees cracks in the facade 
of the Soviet Empire but says the new empire 

in Communist China is the next force 
with which we must deal. 

Johnston does not specify how he would 
deal with Red China, but presumably he, 
too, would shake the good old United States 
money tree and stand by for results. 


EISENHOWER COURSE CHANGED AFTER ELECTION 


In 1952, Eisenhower campaigned for a bal- 
anced budget and lower taxes. As President, 
he achieved both in his first term. 

But following bis reelection in 1956, the 
Eisenhower administration sharply changed 
direction until today Republican spending 
outstrips anything ever contemplated by 
the Democrats. 

By getting so ‘nvolved “in the destiny of 
men everywhere,” the United States is now 
an unhappy victim of international black- 
mail 


Our Mr. Richards should have little diffi- 
culty in giving away your money to the 
nations in the Middle East. 

But when the $200 million is gone, they'll 
all be back for more. 

At that time, we either increase the ante or 
find them threatening to turn again to Rus- 
sia. 

As Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
has said so succinctly, “You can buy ‘em 
once but they won't stay bought.” 

PAYING BLACKMAIL WON'T WIN RESPECT 


It is indeed a sickening spectacle to see 
the United States, once a proud and self- 
reliant Nation, bidding in the open world 
market for “friends.” 

The true strength of our country in for- 
eign affairs lies in the strength of our poli- 
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cies, the dignity and firmness with which 
we back those policies and the respect in 
which we are held by other nations. 

We cannot earn this respect keeping. Foster 
Dulles as Secretary of State, nor buy it by 
paying blackmail wherever the threat of 
communism appears. 


Plea to Statesmen, Our Arab Cousins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, proof 
that the peoples of the Middle East are 
deeply interested in peace for the good 
of all, Arab and Jew alike, is found in 
an article which was first printed by 
Philip Slomovitz in the Detroit Jewish 
News. This article was picked up by a 
very fine gentleman, Mr. Checri S. 
Kanaan, editor and publisher of Leesan 
Al-Adl, a weekly Lebanese newspaper 
published in Detroit, Mich. In this ar- 
ticle men of both the Jewish and Arab 
races show their good will and sincere 
desire for peace in the Middle East. All 
right-thinking men join these two very 
fine newspapermen in their wish that 
some day there may be peace between 
Israel and her Arab neighbors. 

The article follows: 

PLEA TO STATESMEN, OUR ARAB COUSINS 

(By Philip Slomovitz) 

Charged with tensions and uncertainties, 
the atmosphere surrounding the world polit- 
ical situation remains uncertain, replete 
with threats, predominantly marked by barbs 
constantly aimed at Israel and frequently 
at American Jewry for being Israel's strongest 
supporter. 

We are reminded of the lines written 75 
years ago by Emma Lazarus, in The Crowing 
of the Red Cock: 


“His cup is gall, his meat Is tears, 
+ His passion lasts a thousand years.” 


Jewry's cup still is gall, and Israel, the 
Jews highest achievement in 2,000 years, 
is being subjected to dangers that are threat- 
ening not only the security of the infant, 
small Jewish State, but the peace of the 
entire world. 

New programs are in the making. A new 
policy is about to be formulated, but Israel 
is kept in doubt as to her status in inter- 
national relations, 

Objective students of world affairs are 
agreed that there can be no permanent peace 
in the world without an effective peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States, and fair- 
minded statesmen agree that there can be 
no solution to any of the existing problems 
without the recognition of Israel's existence 
and her right to existence, 

Therefore, there must be a return to fun- 
damentals. Saber-rattling nations must be 
informed, by our Government, which has 
been giving them succor and has done 
everything to please them, and by the United 
Nations, they now form a formidable bloc, 
that if there is to be peace in the world— 
and peace is the first objective of this coun- 
try and of the United Nations—there must 
be peace with Israel and that they must stop 
festering the free air of the world with 
threats that Israel must be destroyed. 
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What would the statesmen of the world 
say if Russia were to adopt a policy of repeat- 
ing, time and again, an aim to destroy Brit- 
ain, or France, or Germany, or New Zealand, 
or the United States? Would the U. N. per- 
mit that to go on unabated? We doubt it. 
Therefore, we plead against the application 
of similar threats to Israel. 

On this score, we would like to address 
ourselves to our dear cousins, the Arabs. 
Neither. they nor Israel can afford the con- 
tinuation of a state of war. American Jews 
cannot afford it because they will not stand 
by and see their kinsmen slaughtered. We 
have witnessed enough holocausts not to 
permit another. 

But the air of the entire Middle East has 
been polluted. The economic status of Israel 
und her neighbors is seriously affected by 
the war threats. The Middle East is suf- 
fering from economic stagnation, and even 
progressive Israel is seriously endangered by 
the lack of freedom on the seas, by the boy- 
cotts, by the termination of a lucrative 
tourist trade. 

We reiterate: it is not Israel alone that is 
affected. Millions of dollars are lost annu- 
ally in tourist trade, to every one of the 
Arab States wherefrom visitors are barred. 
Tens of thousands of Jews would have vis- 
ited Egypt yearly under conditions of free- 
dom. They are barred from such travel. 
Their American passports have been invali- 
dated for travel to Arab areas. Their lives 
would have been endangered had they 
stepped foot on Arab soil. 

Also many Christians who now are com- 
pelled to take roundabout routes when plan- 
ning tours to both Israel and the Arab States 
are abandoning their trips rather than risk 
humiliations when their passports indicate 
the inclusion of Israel in their itineraries. 

These represent great losses. So does the 
termination of trade among states in that 
area. 

Those who support the policy of threaten- 
ing Israel's existence, those who encourage 
the continuation of the present state of 
affairs in the Middle East, therefore are not 
helping anyone. On the contrary, while 
harming Israel, they are harming the Arabs. 
Instead of assisting in the elevation of the 
standards of living of the Arabs, they are con- 
tributing toward lowering them. 

This ts why we say, in addressing our- 
selves to our dear cousins, that it is not only 
the crime of fratricide that is involved here: 
it is not only the injustice of man threaten- 
ing man, but also the basic economic interest 
of the nations in the Middle East that is at 
stake. 

We wish to say to our dear cousins that 
when they applaud an archeological profes- 
sor at the University of Michigan who as- 
sails Israel; when they embrace a so-called 
foreign expert who writes misleading news- 
paper articles about Israel’s enemies, but to 
people who are rendering them great harm. 

Can't these people understand that while 

ael's cup is gall, while his meat is tears, 
his passion (nevertheless) lasts a thousand 
years? Haven't they learned the lessons 
of Haman and Pobedonostzlev and Torque- 
mada and Hitler, that Israel is inde- 
structible? 

Also: haven't they learned the basic right 
of people to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness? They desire it for themselves; 
let them grant it to Israel. 

Therefore, as the bargaining proceeds on 
the international front, as new policies are 
being formulated, we pray for peace, and we 
plead: with the statesmen of the world— 
primarily with our President—to strive for 
amity in the Middle East, by insisting upon 
immediate direct peace negotiations between. 
Israel and her neighbors; and with our dear 
Arab cousins that they should stop being 
misled by propagandists who flatter them in 
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support of a “destroy Israel” policy while 
they thereby harm them as much as Israel, 
PHILIP SLomovrrz, 
Editor, the Jewish News, 


There Is a Place for the Big Farm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 14, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I am privi- 
leged to include a speech delivered at the 
recent Spokane farm forum by Mr, Stan- 
ton Ganders, of Bickleton, Wash. 

Mr. Gander's subject was There Is a 
Place for the Big Farm, and I feel that 
it is a searching study of some of the 
major problems facing the farm operator 
today: 

THERE Is A PLACE For THE Bic FARM 


(By Stanton Ganders, farmer, Bickleton, 
Wash.) 


Mr. Chairman, Congressman Horan, Honor- 
able Director of Agriculture in the State of 
Washington Joe Dwyer, ladies, and gentle- 
men of the Pacific Northwest: I may be a 
Democrat but I’ve also only one course in 
argiculture and I think that was in the 8th 
grade. The rest of it has been in the dirt. 
So, I'm coming right out of the dust and I’m 
still in the dust to a certain extent. 

I would like at this time to acknowledge 
the help that has been given me by the 
major farm organizations, Mr. Art Peterson, 
Perry Ness, Ted Alexander, Marion McNell, 
and all the rest of my friends and neighbors 
whom I bothered so much. I was not trying 
to pry into their business; I was just trying 
to get information. When we were through 
we shook hands and both usually acknowl- 
edged we didn’t know what we were talking 
about. I feel after going into this problem 
that it was about the most intangible—about 
the most difficult assignment—I have ever 
had. It's Just a whole lot like talking about 
the American way, or about free enterprise, 
or about surpluses. It’s just plain hard to 
put your hands on it. After spending some- 
time in preparation for this talk I feel a 
whole lot like the little flea who was flying 
around the country looking for some choice 
victims and he happened to enter a California 
nudist colony. He looked and he looked and 
finally he said, I just don't know where to 
start.” 

When we're talking about agriculture in 
our country, we're talking about a $97 billion 
industry. I think today our task here is not 
to criticize or defend the large farm but to 
evaluate it in the light of the times in which 
we are living. Iam not going to attempt to 
justify the large farms in the terms of any 
layout, capital investment, or number of 
acres. I think we should try to interpret and 
appraise the large farm in terms of whether 
it constitutes a farm unit, And I think in 
evaluating a farm unit we should determine 
what the net income is on the farm unit. 

No definition has been accepted for the 
family-sized farms by commodity “groups, 
industry or actually the farm people them- 
selves. So, I suppose I have the same privi- 
lege of any other American in attempting a 
definition. I am going to say that a family- 
size farm is one in which I can gainfully em- 
ploy myself the year round, in such a way 
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that I can make the best use of my man- 
agerial abilities in the light of the money I 
have to invest. 

When we start on this topic we have to 
consider every farm individually. First of 
all we have a difference in individuals and 
in farm individualities, One person can take 
a farm and make it pay while another per- 
son cannot. A lot depends upon the ability 
of the person managing the farm and a lot 
depends on his previous experience. Of 
course, there are different amounts of capl- 
tal to invest. You need a lot of capital to- 
day because land prices are up. Each family 
is different; the individuals are different. 
They have different personalities and they 
are different in size. It depends a lot upon 
the amount of family labor we have on the 
farms. It depends a lot upon the type of 
farming—whether it is a dry-land farm or 
whether it is an irrigated farne—whether it 
is a summer-fallow farm or whether it is one 
that can be cropped every year. It makes & 
lot of difference whether a farmer came in 


the midthirties to Whitman County and 


bought a farm at $250 an acre or whether he 
came over to Benton County and bought one 
for $2.50 an acre. We have different types of 
soils. There is a difference in climate, de- 
pending on whether we are in southern Cal- 
ifornia or in the State of Washington. It 
makes a lot of difference in rainfall whether 
we are in Whitman County or whether we 
are in Jefferson County or Benton County 
We cannot, I believe, make a blanket state- 
ment about every individual family. 

It has been pointed out that the number of 
farms is declining in the United States, In 
1935 there were 6,312,360; in 1954 there were 
4,782,393. So we have lost about 2 million 
farms in 20 years. In 1935, 25.3 percent of 
the population of the United States lived 
on farms; today only 13.5 percent. But 
there was no more land in cultivation in 
1954 than in 1935. In 1935 there were 345 
million acres. Today the acreage is approxi- 
mately the same. New land has gone int? 
cultivation, About 1,400,000 acres are lost 
to suburban development, highway develop- 
ment, airports, etc. So, it boils down to the 
fact that we have fewer farms on about the 
same amount of land. 

Farms are getting larger. I do not want 
to bore you with statistics but in the United 
States in 1935 the average farm had 1548 
acres, in 1945, 109.8 and in 1954, 242.4, In 
our own State of Washington in 1920, the 
average-size farm was 199.8 acres. In 1930 
it dropped slightly to 190.9 acres. In 1941 
it had risen to 185.9; in 1945, 209.3, in 1950, 
248.8; and in 1954, 270.7. Of course, that 
includes the farms in western and eastern 
Washington. Let’s look at Oregon, our 
neighbor to the south. In 1920, the average 
size farm in Oregon was larger than in Wash- 
ington at 269.7 acres. It rose in 1930 © 
801.1; in 1940 to 290.9 and in 1954 to 386.6 
acres. 

Hired workers all this time are decreasing 
in number. In 1910, 13,555,000 people were 
employed on the farms in the United States. 
Of that number 3,381,000 were hired; or 
about 24.9 percent of the people working on 
farms were hired labor, In 1955 we had 
8,190,000 people employed on the farms. The 
hired workers amounted to 1,900,000 or 232 
percent of the total labor, In the Yakim® 
Valley in the last 10 years the sugar beet 
industry has lost practically all harvest hand 
labor, Also again in the Yakima Valley 10 
years ago the hop harvesting used to 
60,000 workers. Now it is reduced to 12,000 
to 15,000 workers. So the decrease in 
workers also shows that corporation farms 
are not gaining to any great extent. 

I am quoting a recent article from the of- 
cial organ of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Nation's Agriculture. The 
article stated that corporation farms com“ 
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Prised only 3 percent of the total of United 
States farmland. It also stated the amount 
Of sharecroppers is decreasing. In 1940 
there were 541,000 sharecroppers; in 1954, 
Only 272,000. So it shows that perhaps this 
trend to larger farms is raising the standard 
Of living in u good many respects even in 
farm labor. 

I sincerely believe that the farms are not 

larger because of the desires of the 
individual farmers to grow wealthy. First 
Of all, farmers had to add acres in self- 
defense. The high fixed cost on capital in- 
vestment is one reason. There are more 
tractors and less horses and mules than there 
Used to be. What the farmers do now, they 
buy the power that they formerly raised. 
we find that the power they buy is much 
More efficient and that way they get more 
ushels or more acres per manpower of 
labor. The tractors release from, it is esti- 
mated, 60 to 80 million acres used formerly 
Tor horse and mule feed. In 1920 there were 
25,700,000 horses and mules; in 1954, 5 mil- 
fon horses and mules. In 1920 there were 
246,000 tractors and in 1954 there were 
4.6 million tractors. So there were almost 
as many tractors in 1954 as there were indi- 
Vidual horses and mules. 

Farmers today have to use machinery but 
it depreciates and it becomes obsolete. In 
Tact, I think, at the present time much of 

machinery we buy new is probably a 
Bood deluxe model of about 1937. That's 
the way I fee] about farm machinery. Also 

ery is rising in price. Farm income 

te going down. I am going to take just a 
Tew items, a few averages at Spokane, Wash., 
in 1954, showing a few articles of machinery 
t rose in price, a few implements, the 
Tease from 1950 to 1954. That's 4 years 
Only. Crawler tractors were up 22½ per- 
dent; wheel tractors were up 17 percent; 
Moldboards were up 30 percent; dragharrows 
Were up 16 percent; drills were up 26 percent, 
Mowers up 16 percent, balers up-14 percent; 
disc blows were up 10 percent; combines 
oe up 20 percent; delivery rakes were up 
30 Percent; and manure spreaders were up 

Percent. Now I am told in interviewing 
19 dealers that these prices for 1955, 

56, and this portion of 1957 we could con- 

vely add 10 to 14 percent on the cost 
Riven machinery of the figures I have just 


Small farms cannot use high-priced ma- 
— because of the high Initial cost, so 
TOduction must be increased by purchasing 
We land. In the Columbia Basin project 
by find that the machinery costs estimated 
abora Department of the Interior averages 
are t 890 per acre of cropland. Now what 
lar the advantages of the larger farms and 
tee Production? First of all, they have 
Tevet and increased the food production. 
. St ves us the best fed nation in the world 
bij be Highest standard of living. Our food 
averages about $395 per person or about 
olde want of the consumers’ income. In an 
oft À nation the people pay over 50 percent 
Gn eir total income for food. Now 13.5 per- 
requ of our population is producing our food 
po rement while it takes 40 percent of the 
ist Re tion in the Union of the Soviet Social- 
publics to produce their food. Farm 
ulation has dropped 9 million in 20 years, 
mE the United States has increased its pop- 
aie, 42 million. If farm income had to 
8 with that 9 million the standard 
our € would certainly be much lower in 
on 2 People can progress by living 
e farms and helping to improve our 
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again 
the larger uni 

ts with larger equipment to 

kae de it, But the cost per unit was less so 

x man gets more for his labor. 

ta ro it would be fitting and proper be- 

Eku to state a few of the factors that 

eve, are limiting the farm growth—the 
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growth of farms in the Untied States, First 
of ali is our lack of skilled Jabor to handle 
the expensive equipment. You put a man 
out in the wheat harvest with a tractor and 
other equipment and maybe he's sitting on 
a $10,000 or $12,000 tractor pulling $3,000 or 
$4,000 worth of equipment. You just can't 
put anybody out there. Also what do you 
have to pay. We find that with a furnished 
home and the utilities, the monthly farm la- 
bor wage in the United States is about $160 
per month.. In the State of Washington we 
find the same layout requires about $245 per 
month to get good labor. In the State of Ore- 
gon about $223 per month; in the State of 
California which is the highest in the Nation 
$255. Our neighboring State of Idaho we find 
according to statistics about $220. So in the 
Pacific States the average is about 6252 per 
month with furnished home. In the Moun- 
tain States the average wage is about $214 per 
month and in the West North Central about 
$158 per month. Again with this huge farm- 
ing operation we have a housing problem. 
We need more labor, we need more housing, 
we will have to put that on several of your 
farms. That is a cost. That is something to 
be taken into consideration. That's definite- 
ly a limitation on large farms. And again 
we run into working hours. We have to 
compete with industry. We find that the 
United States hourly farm wage, that’s aver- 
age without room and board, is about 95 
cents. In the Pacific States the wage is 
about $1.14 which is the highest in the coun- 
try and in the Southeast Central States it 
is very low at 59 cents an hour. So there's 
the difference. We are in a high wage area 
out here. Then again normally in this lati- 
tude we have a very seasonal demand for 
labor. 

What are we going to do? We have your 
fixed cost on machinery and depreciable 
equipment. Are you going to let that help 
go and hope to pick up some comparable 
help in the spring? Are you going to keep 
them over and bear the additional expense? 
It's certainly a problem. Particularly to the 
middle-size farmer, We have fringe benefits 
coming up for labor. There's competition 
with industry, there's social security, there's 
many other things all adding to our costs. 
It makes it more difficult for the large farm 
to operate where we are hiring so,much of 
our help. Also when we are talking about 
an intensive and extensive farm, where does 
an intensive stop, where does an extensive 
stop? What does it all means? It’s hard to 
define. 

However, we do know this. If we are in- 
creasing our production, what is the use if 
we cannot sell it at a decent price. And 
another reason why increase our managerial 
problems when the taxes take our additional 
compensation. I do not think I have to 
elaborate on that statement. I think we all 
know what that Is. 

Because of our desire to raise the standard 
of living and the people that work in industry 
we are haying more part-time farms, more 
urban-rural farms, and more bedroom farms, 
I think that they have a place in our econ- 
omy. The only thing is the people who 
purchase this type of farm especially if they 
are nonfarm people should realize, is they 
will have to supplement that farm and they 
have to live on that farm only because they 
like to live in the country and should work 
in town. We have a lot of those people. I 
think they have a place in our economy. 

We have roughly 2 million large mech- 
anized farms, and roughly 3,500,000 small 
farms with a limited income. I'm caught in 
the middle. I think sometimes that the 
middle-sized farmer is the man that is caught 
in the pinch right now. He isn’t big and he 
isn’t little: He has trouble with his labor. 
He doesn't have a steady occupancy for them. 
I think it's a very difficult thing. The 
middle-size farmer is neither fish nor fowl. 
Of course, we have 1 million part-time low- 


income farms. 
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In closing I'm just going to say one word 
about the outlook. Because of the lmita- 
tions it appears to me that the large farms 
will not grow bigger unless efficiency factors 
enter in to increase the farm family labor. 
It appears to me that strictly hired labor does 
not pay. It looks like intensified farming, 
although technocracy and a lot of other 
factors may enter in. We are told by many 
experts that our farm machinery at the pres- 
ent time is 36 or 39 percent efficient. Tech- 
nocracy has come in technological develop- 
ment, atomic energy; we can't guess what's 
coming. Maybe extracting energy from the 
sun's rays; taking the salt out of sea water, 
not only for domestic consumption but for 
irrigation. Again we have grain and other 
farm products that may be used for fuel 
alcdhol. They change the picture. Plastics 
may take more of our agricultural products 
and then again comes farm programs, What 
are we going to get? Are we going to get 
good farm programs? Are we going to get 
handouts? Have we got something that will - 
help us? We have the question of tariffs. 
We have freight rates. We have inflation or 
deflation, We may have war. One of our 
international cronies like Nasser may drop 
a bomb on us and may change the picture of 
the whole world. Interest rates may go up 
or down. Credit may be better, or may be 
loose or may be tight. We don't know. 

It has been a pleasure to be here. 


In Memoriam—George Holden Tinkham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, we were 
all saddened to learn sometime ago of 
the passing of a former very distin- 
guished Member of this body, Congress- 
man George Holden Tinkham, who rep- 
resented the 10th Massachusetts District 
for many years. 

George Tinkham was a close friend of 
mine. He was one of the first men I met 
when I came to Washington years ago, 
when I was in college, to work on the 
other side of the Capitol during my 
summer vacations. 

Throughout the years, I kept in touch 
with him, and saw him from time to 
time up to the time of his death. Of 
course, I held him in highest regard and 
esteem as everyone did who knew him, 
I had a real affection for him. 

He was an able, devoted, and faithful 
public servant. More than that, he was 
a Bunker Hill American, and he had the 
courage to express and stand by his con- 
victions for America. 

George Tinkham was a keen student 
of Government and economics and 
many other subjects. Possessed of 
splendid training and an alert, inquir- 
ing mind, he spent a great deal of time 
studying governmental and financial 
reports. His forecast of financial and 
economic trends were always most 
interesting and accurate. 

His political success was sensational; 
his personality and makeup unique. For 
years, he was returned to Congress from 
a district that time and time again gave 
him overwhelming majorities on some 
occasions when he was in remote parts 
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of the world following his hobby of big- 
game hunting. 

As a result of his exploits in Africa, 
‘Asia, and other parts of the world he 
collected a large and very interesting 
exhibit of animals and reptiles, which 
were mounted in his apartment in the 
old Arlington Hotel in the Capital. The 
rare exhibits were set up against a dark 
background with real threatrical, dra- 
matic skill. 

When showing these exhibits to his 
friends he seldom turned on the apart- 
ment lights, but would personally escort 
his guests from one room and one ex- 
hibit to another, guiding the way with 
a large flashlight. There were many 
striking exhibits in his collection, but I 
always thought that the most impres- 
sive, to me at least, was the one that he 
had brought from India of the cobra 
and the mongoose. The Congressman 
captured the deadly cobra and the mon- 
goose by himself in the Indian hinter- 
lands and had them mounted in one piece 
in a simulated death battle. 

He might seem to some to be extraordi- 
nary in appearance. He affected a Van- 
dyke beard of the kind that General 
Grant wore. His black hats were in- 
variably jauntily worn. In the winter, 
he wore an old-fashioned reefer, or pea 
coat, rather than a full-length overcoat, 
which came to a point just below his 
hips. This costume accentuated his 
rather short, robust stature. 

He was a world traveler, linguist, and 
keen student of foreign policy and prob- 
lems of other nations. In his own 
philosophy, he was a strong nationalist, 
rather surprising for a Harvard-bred 
scion of an aristocratic Boston family. 

In his creed, America was predominant 
and paramount. He had no time for 
internationalism or other isms and was 
an implacable foe of communism. His 
great success in politics was attributable 
to his forthright, courageous attitude on 
foreign policy and current domestic is- 
sues and his faithful service to his entire 
constituency. 

He was an able statesman, given to 
meticulous study of governmental prob- 
lems and well versed in many fields of 
learning. He enjoyed a long, useful life 
and lived to a ripe old age. 

George Tinkham will be mourned and 
missed by a great many people who 
knew and admired him. His outstand- 
ing service in the Congress will long be 
remembered. His sparkling, unusual, 
engaging personality, his ready wit, his 
good company, and his friendly spirit 
have left an indelible imprint upon his 
friends and upon the Congress and the 
time in which he lived. 

He will be long remembered as a man 
of character and intestinal fortitude and 
devotion to his country. In the com- 
pany of other Massachusetts colleagues, 
I attended the most impressive funeral 
services which were conducted for him 
in a historic church in his home city of 
Boston. 

Like the many present, I was anxious 
to pay my last tribute to a good friend 
whom I had known for many years and 
who during his lifetime had given me so 
many reasons to marvel at his alert, in- 
formed, and penetrating mind, versatil- 
ity, his patriotism and his loyalty to 
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those things which are essential to up- 
hold the Nation and its free institutons. 

Few, if any, more unusual men have 
ever trod the halls of Congress than 
George Tinkham. His valuable service 
will have a place in our history; his 
kindly, generous nature a place in our 
memory. 

To his family, I tender again my most 
heartfelt sympathy in their sorrowful 
bereavement. May he find in his eternal 
reward peace and rest. 


Civil Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as the Con- 
gress is about to begin consideration of 
the very vital civil-rights program, I feel 
that it is especially appropriate to insert 
in the Recorp the very keen analysis of 
this problem in the Hartford Times edi- 
torial of March 20: 

Crvtz. RicuTs Birt 


The civil rights bill, embodying most of 
the Eisenhower administration's proposals, 
again is starting its tortuous route through 
Congress. The 32-member House Judiciary 
Committee has approved the measure in the 
face of the usual bitter opposition from 
southern Congressmen. 

This is the bill which would set up a six- 
member bipartisan commission with broad 
authority to investigate complaints on de- 
nial of equal rights because of race, religion, 
or national origin. 

Whether this Congress will pass the bill, 
of course, is doubtful at this juncture. But, 
whether it approves it or not, the basic 
ideal embodied in the measure is bound to be 
enacted someday. We cannot stand before 
the world as champions of equality and, at 
the same time, withhold it from large blocks 
of our own citizens. 

Before the committee passed the bill the 
southerners managed to get two of their 
suggested changes accepted. They had been 
firm against granting blanket authority to 
the Attorney General to institute suits on 
behalf of alleged victims of discrimination, 
even if they did not want such costly litiga- 
tion. The bill now stipulates that the com- 
plainant must initiate the action himself. 

In the other instance, the southerners pre- 
vailed with an amendment which gives the 
Attorney General authority to seek pre- 
ventive injunctions only when the evidence 
gives reasonable grounds for suspicion that 
an employer or an election board had in- 
tended to discriminate. 

These changes appear on the surface to 
be adequate safeguards against abuse of the 
law as well as unnecessary legal action in- 
stituted more as harassing devices than with 
any sincere hope of redress. They should 
not weaken the measure. 

TheSouth, however, lost two major points. 
Its representatives attempted to write into 
the proposed law a guaranty that anyone ac- 
cused of civil-rights violations should have 
a jury trial. 

It is not difficult to see through that one. 
When it comes to following the evidence the 
record of many southern juries is scarcely 
exemplary. 

The South also was defeated in its effort 
to strip the proposed Civil Rights Commis- 
sion of its subpena power. 
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The bill now goes to the Rules Commit- 
tee which channels measures to the floor. 
Democratic Congressman Smrrx of Virginia 
is chairman of this committee and is opposed 
to the bill. What effect this will have re- 
mains to be seen but already the committee 
has been warned that if it doesn't clear the 
bill in a reasonable time an attempt will be 
made to force it out. 

If civil rights should pass the House it 
then must face bitter opposition in the Sen- 
ate where it can be talked to death via the 
filibuster route. A 

In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress the President said with respect to civil 
rights: 

“We have much reason to be proud of the 
progress our people have made and are mak- 
ing in mutual understanding—the chief but- 
tress of human and civil rights. Steadily we 
are moving closer to the goal of fair and equal 
treatment of citizens without regard to race 
or color. But unhappily much remains to 
be done.” 

Again the President called for enactment 
of the administration bill. Human relations 
in the United States will indeed take a giant 
step the day this measure becomes the law of 
the land, 


A Proposal for Small Business Financing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of adequate financing for small 
business is one which has been with us 
for many years. Congressional commit- 
tees have investigated the problem, stu- 
dents of our business system have re- 
searched the problem, and all have found 
substantially the same answer—the pres- 
ent private financing machinery leaves a 
great gap insofar as small business is con- 
cerned. It does not provide adequate fi- 
nancing, either of risk capital or credit 
for people wishing to start a new busi- 
ness, for established small businesses 
with good expansion opportunities, or for 
small firms’ working capital needs. This 
gap is especially severe with respect to 
long-term capital. But while the prob- 
lem has long been recognized, little or 
nothing has been done about it, and the 
problem ever grows more severe. 

This is a problem which affects not 
merely the welfare of small business 
people. It has a direct bearing on the 
welfare of the whole country. It in- 
volves such questions as whether we shall 
continue to have a competitive system 
of business, with low prices for consum- 
ers, or whether we shall have increasing 
concentration of business into the hands 
of a few corporate empires, with con- 
sumer exploitation and all of the politi- 
cal and social consequences implied in a 
system of great concentrations of eco- 
nomic power. 

A CHRONIC PROBLEM HAS BECOME ACUTE 


The present tight money policy has 
only served to make a chronic problem 
a most acute problem. Since the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board began applying the 
brakes to commercial bank credit 2 years 
ago this month, small firms have found 
it increasingly more difficult to obtain 
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credit, either for new plants, new stores, 
new equipment, or for financing inven- 
tories at their old levels of operation. 
Yet credit is still available in abundance 
to the big corporations, and these con- 
tinue to expand at a record pace. New 
shopping centers and new supermar- 
kets are springing up everyday. Al- 
though the credit squeeze was in full 
force and effect throughout the whole of 
last year, it did not reduce the total vol- 
ume of nonresidential commercial con- 
Struction, nor the volume of industrial 
construction. On the contrary, while the 
effect of the credit squeeze was plainly 
Visible in the drop in residential build- 
ing last year, both commercial and in- 
dustrial construction showed substan- 
tial increases over 1955. According to 
reports of the Department of Commerce, 
the value of private commercial build- 
ings constructed last year reached $3.3 
billion, which was 8 percent more than 
Sepa and 49 percent more than in 
4, 

The fact that the new supermarkets 
being built today are being built almost 
exclusively as new outlets for the great 
National chains, is no fault of the small- 
business people. Many well-established 
Tetail firms would very much like to 
build the new supermarkets and keep 
Pace with the trends. It is not by choice 
that they must sit back and watch their 
trade dwindle away. But the difference 
is that the big national corporations can 
Obtain the money for these new stores, 
While smaller firms cannot obtain the 
Money, or can obtain money only on such 
Unfavorable terms as to make the ven- 

e impractical. 
A LONG-RANGE SOLUTION OFFERED 


My attention has been called to a most 
interesting analysis of this problem 
Which I know will interest all the Mem- 

. It appears in the January issue 

of the magazine Skirmisher, which is a 
Monthly publication of the Independent 
tail Grocers and Meat Dealers Asso- 
ciation of Baltimore. Here the editors 
Point out that the big chains are ob- 
financing for new supermarkets 

at what amounts to 100 percent of the 
land and construction costs. The big 
can find big financiers, with ac- 

dess to the big money markets, who will 
Construct these supermarkets in ex- 

Ange for a long-term lease. The small 

on the other hand, is confronted 

th the problem of meeting 40 to 50 

ent of the construction costs, and 
ning mortgage money to cover the 
other 50 or 60 percent. 

The editors of Skirmisher have pro- 

d a solution, not merely to meet the 
Present tignt-money situation, but a so- 
ution to the chronic problem of small- 
the ess financing. The proposal is for 
establishment of what the editors 

a Federal discount agency. Such 

tia gene, which would require an ini- 
2 investment of Government money, 
9 be run by the small-business peo- 
© themselves, on a voluntary coopera- 

V€-membership basis; and the mem- 
8 would have a financial risk in the 

rganization. The fact that this pro- 
agency would be managed by the 
-business people themselves, on the 
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self-help basis, is to my mind the most 
appealing part of the proposal. 

LITTLE HELP FROM THE SMALL BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Skirmisher does not overlook the 
loan program of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. The editors point out 
several reasons, however, why SBA does 
not meet the need. And they reach the 
conclusion that “small-business benefits 
from the SBA are almost infinitesimal.” 
The principal difficulties with the SBA 
lending are that its requirements for col- 
lateral and assurance of loan repayment 
parallel those of commercial banks, 
which have helped to create a credit gap 
in the first place, and the process of try- 
ing to obtain a loan from SBA involves 
too much redtape. In consequence, 
SBA has made very few small-business 
loans. Furthermore, I would add an- 
other objection of my own, which is that 
SBA's program involves direct lending 
from the Federal agency—an arrange- 
ment which, to my mind, is not nearly 
as conducive to a real and permanent 
solution to the problem as is a coopera- 
tive. arrangement, managed by small- 
business people themselves. 

40 YEARS EXPERIENCE WITH FEDERAL LAND BANK 
SYSTEM 

Coincidentally, I have today received 
a most interesting pamphlet from the 
Federal land bank of Baltimore, com- 
memorating the 40th anniversary of the 
Federal Land Bank System. This sys- 
tem presents an exact parallel to 
“Skirmisher’s” proposal for small busi- 
ness, and it has had remarkable success 
in assisting farmers with their financing 
problem. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act, which 
brought the land bank system into being, 
was part of President Woodrow Wilson's 
program for breaking the control of the 
“money trust,” and creating a self-help 
system whereby small farmers could ob- 
tain financing to carry on the business 
of farming: The act was passed by a 
Democratic Congress and signed by 
President Wilson in 1916, and the 12 
Federal land banks began making loans 
the following year. 

MORE LOANS TO FARMERS IN 5 STATES THAN TO 
ALL UNITED STATES SMALL BUSINESS 

In the past 40 years, the Federal Land 
Bank of Baltimore has made more than 
69,000 loans, totaling more than $263 
million, to farmers in 5 States—Mary- 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. This amounts to an 
average of 1,700 loans per year. In con- 
trast, through December of last year, 
SBA’s record of loans made to small 
business amounted to 1,300 loans per 
year. In other words, the Federal Land 
Bank of Baltimore has made substan- 
tially more loans per year to farmers in 
just 5 States, than the SBA has made, 
in each year of its operation, to more 
than 4 million small-business firms in 
the whole United States. Furthermore, 
a majority of SBA’s loans have involved 
the guaranteeing, in part, of commercial 
bank loans, and to some probable ex- 
tent, do not represent new credit which 
would not have been available to small 
business anyway. 
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FEDERAL LAND BANKS HAVE HELPED FARMERS 
AND MADE PROFITS 

The Federal farm-loan system works 
in this way: 

In order that farmers might own and 
operate the system, the law provided for 
the organization of local farm-loan as- 
sociations through which land-bank 
loans would be made. Each borrower 
must buy one $5 share of stock in his 
association for each $100 he borrows. 
The association, in turn, must buy a like 
amount of stock in the Federal land 
bank. The stock is redeemed at par 
value when the loan is repaid. 

In the beginning, Government capi- 
tal was placed in the banks, to get the 
system going; and Government capital 
was added in the depression period, 
when these banks were asked to be espe- 
cially lenient to farmers, and to help 
them meet their obligations to other 
creditors. 

But by 1947 all Government capital 
had been repaid. Furthermore, the 
Baltimore bank now has more than 
$9,600,000 of retained earnings, plus 
some $4,500,000 of capital stock owned 
by the local associations, This is after 
having paid all operating expenses and 
having paid, in most years, dividends on 
the capital stock. 

Yet farmers have had the benefit of 
financing—on lenient terms and at low 
interest rates—which would not other- 
wise have been ayailable to them. They 
have been able to buy land, erect build- 
ings, buy livestock and equipment, and 
generally carry on the business of farm- 
ing by a system of individual, family- 
owned farms. 

SMALL BUSINESS AND BANKING OOMMITTEES 

SHOULD CONSIDER “SKIRMISHER” PROPOSAL 

I would like to invite the Members’ 
attention to “Skirmisher's” article which 
I mentioned earlier. This reflects au- 
thentic, firsthand experiences of small- 
business people in the retail grocery and 
meat businesses. I am offering a some- 
what condensed version of this article 
for the Recorp, below. It goes into other 
possible functions of the proposed Fed- 
eral Discount Agency—such as pooling 
purchases of supplies—in addition to 
the financing operations which I have 
discussed, 

In addition, I invite the Members’ at- 
tention to the 40th anniversary state- 
ment of the Federal Land Bank of Bal- 
timore which follows the “Skirmisher” 
article. 

It would seem to me especially appro- 
priate that the Small Business Commit- 
tee and the Banking Committee give 
careful consideration to the proposal 
which “Skirmisher” has made. It is a 
serious and thoughtful proposal. Cer- 
tainly, some solution must be found, and 
found promptly, to the unequal and in- 
adequate financing available to small 
firms, if we are to continue to have a 
business system in which there is a place 
for vigorous and progressive small firms. 

The article and statement follow: 
MARYLAND Grocers’ ASSOCIATION MAKES PLEA 

FOR FEDERAL DISCOUNT AGENCY TO PERMIT 

SMALL BUSINESS TO EXPAND AND COMPETE 

WITH CHAINS ON EVEN TERMS 

According to the Small Business Admints- 
tration, the Government agency set up to aid 
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small business—or make a gesture toward 
it—there are 4 million small businesses of all 
types; there are 200,000 big businesses. 

Thus the small business units outnumber 
the big ones by 20 to 1. 

While big business deals in heavy volume 
and, in some cases, in heavy production, the 
overwhelming majority of small business 
units makes their aggregate volue an equally 
important contribution to the national 
economy. 

It is a contribution that should not be lost 
or risked. But what is happening? In this 


era (not to say this administration) of big 


business small business is getting smaller 
and big business is getting bigger. 

If the trend not so unfortunate and unde- 
sirable it might recall the old joke: The rich 
get richer, while the poor get children.” 

FAMILY OF SMALL BUSINESS SHRINKING 
* . . * . 

One of the greatest advantages big busi- 
ness has Is greater ease and better terms for 
obtaining public and private financing for 
expansions and improvements. 

In the big new housing developments and 
shopping centers mushrooming all over the 
country, one central chain outlet can put 
dozens of neighboring competitors out of 
business almost overnight. 

Small business can hardly relocate because 
it hasn't the means. What is sorely needed 
and what in all fairness must be made avail- 
able before it is too late—is some comparable 
financial plan for small business to expand, 
improve or relocate. 

SMALL BUSINESS LOANS 


The Small Business Administration as it 
stands is not of much help to the average 
small business because its terms are too 
restrictive. 

= * . . „ 

During the first 5 months of the Govern- 
ment's present fiscal year the SBA received 
2,734 loan applicatioris and approved 1,255 
for a total of $52 million. 

In Maryland the SBA has lent about 
$1,500,000 in regular loans and about $1 mil- 
lion in disaster“ loans. Most of the latter 
were to borrowers hard hit by Hurricane 
Hazel, 


Baron, manager of the Maryland 
office of the SBA, in the Calvert Building, 
was asked why a businessman would go to 
the agency for a loan if he had collateral 


enough for it at a bank. Mr. Baron 
countered: 

“Have you tried it lately?” meaning money 
is tight. 


“The banks are making short-term loans 
only now.“ he explained. The SBA is about 
the only place a small-business man can 
get a long-term loan.” 4 

This, in itself, is added evidence of the 
need for easier Administration terms for 
small business. In the present state small 
business benefits from the SBA are almost 
infinitesimal. 


SBA FORMS AND REDTAPE 

One Small Business Administration re- 
quirement—that the small-business appli- 
cant must have certification that his bank 
will not lend him—means, in effect, that he 
must ruin his credit to that extent. 

Then, if finally he can establish credit with 
SBA, its forms, procedures, etc,—all the so- 
called Government redtape—are so long, 
complicated, and generally impossible that 
the average applicant ultimately throws up 
his hands. 

The need is for a guaranteeing Govern- 
ment agency that will permit the small- 
business man to build for himself or have 
built for him facilities that will allow him to 
compete with the chains on even terms. 
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As matters stand, the small-business bor- 
rower has to add the greater costs of his 
credit to the cost of his merchandise, 

. e. » . . 


WHAT IS THE REAL NEED? 


The big corporate chains can go on the 
open market and have a builder construct 
not only an outlet but also all parking and 
other outside facilities. By delivery of a 
long term lease the builder can discount 
the lease at 100 percent on the dollar and 
an interest rate of from 4 to 4%½ percent. 

Can anyone imagine a small-business man 
persuading a big lease insurance company to 
buy ground and build an outlet for him on a 
basis of 1 or 1½ percent of his annual busl- 
ness volume? No. 

But this type of discount is a common 
function with the chains—and banks, insur- 
ance companies and other creditors fight to 
keep this kind of business. Why? 

Because they have the assurance of the 
chains, with the latter’s strong financial 
backing, that their construction money is 
secure, It amounts to a guaranty. 

* * . * . 


The independent grocer or any other small- 
business man—and any landlord he might 
persuade to build a store for him—must pay 
5 or 6 percent interest on any loan. They 
also must have cash or security sufficient to 
discount the loan at only 50 or 60 percent. 

Thus the grocer or other small-business 
man not only has to add the additional inter- 
est cost to the cost of everything he sells; 
he also has to depreciate his own credit 40 
percent of the cost of his facility or has to 
pay his landlord a premium rate to estab- 
lish a 40 percent credit against the improve- 
ment. 

> . . * * 


Summing up, what the small-business 
man needs—what is really required if the 
balance between big business and small busi- 
ness is to be maintained—or regained—is a 
Federal discount agency. This would pro- 
vide the small-business man with services 
already available to the chains. 

They include adequate interest on mort- 
gage commitments, legal and tax advice and 
some Government, control of volume pur- 
chasing and distribution. The last would 
enable the small-business man, too, to enjoy 
the direct benefits of distribution of the 
present surplus market, the same as the 
chains enjoy it. 

As matters stand, local suppliers in any 
area are in danger of seeing their markets 
dry up because the chains, with their tre- 
mendous purchasing power, are wiping out 
the middleman, buying produce, canned 
goods, bake goods and even meat. directly 
from producers. 

The condition already is obvious on the 
Eastern Shore, where the tremendous fryer 
industry is definitely a distressed market. 

Since the activities of the chains is a 
standing threat to the suppliers, the latter's 
only countermeasure is to pledge their 
credit and build their own centers to supply 
the small grocer. This would guarantee 
them an outlet for their production and also 
assure them that the chains could not, 
under any conditions, dry them up by direct 
buying and eventually take over their in- 
dustry. 

ForTierH ANNIVERSARY STATEMENT OF THE 
FEDERAL LAND BANK OF BALTIMORE 


Forty years of service in helping farmers 
solve their financial problems—that is the 
contribution made by the Federal Land Bank 
of Baltimore to the agricultural economy. 
On March 24, 1917, the bank received its 
charter to make mortgage loans to farmers 
in Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. (The charter was 
later amended to Include the Island of Puerto 
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Rico,) For several years prior thereto indi- 
viduals and farm organizations had de- 
manded a source of credit which would pro- 
vide long-term loans, at reasonable interest 
rates, that could be repaid from farm earn- 
ings on a systematic basis. The Federal 
Farm Loan Act, which brought the Land 
Bank System into being to meet this need. 
was signed by President Woodrow Wilson 
July 17, 1916, and the 12 Federal land banks 
began making loans the following year. 

In order that the farmer-borrowers might 
own and operate the new system, the law 
provided for the organization of local na- 
tional farm loan associations through which 
land bank loans would be made. Each bor- 
rower is required to buy one $5 share of 
stock in his local association for each $100 
he borrows, and the association, in turn, 
buys a like amount of stock in the Federal 
land bank of its district. (The stock is re- 
deemed àt par value when the loan is paid.) 
Except for Government capital which was 
placed in the land banks in the beginning, 
and during the depression years when these 
banks were asked to give lenient treatment 
to borrowers in financial distress, the farmer- 
borrowers have had complete ownership of 
the system. The final amount of Govern- 
ment capital was retired in 1947. The funds 
which the land banks lend have always been 
obtained by selling bonds in the security 
markets, 

During the depression years of the early 
1930's, the 12 land banks rendered a great 
service. At that time they constituted the 
principal source of mortgage credit avall- 
able to farmers. It has been estimated 
that in the year 1934 they granted 70 percent 
of the total volume of mortgage loans that 
were made, including the funds they loaned 
as agents of the Federal Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. A substantial portion of the money 
loaned at that time was used to meet bor- 
rowers’ obligations to other creditors Who 
were demanding payment, The land banks 
followed courageous lending practices dur- 
ing that period when land values were ex- 
ceedingly low, and their collection policies 
were lenient for all farmers who were doing 
their best and who appeared to have a rea- 
sonable chance of working out of their dis- 
tressed financial condition over a period of 
time. 

The Federal Land Bank of Baltimore has 
made more than 69,000 loans to over 
$263 million. These funds were used to help 
buy land, erect farm buildings, pay off other 
debts, buy livestock, machinery, and equip- 
ment, and, generally, to improve farm prop- 
erties and farm operations. A high per- 
centage of the loans have been completely 
repaid and a large number of folks now own 
their farm homes free of debt because the 
repayment plan enabled them to make small 
annual or semiannual payments from their 
farm earnings. 

The Baltimore bank has more than $9,- 
600,000 of retained earnings in its reserve 
and surplus accounts and over $4,500,000 of 
capital stock owned entirely by the 36 na- 
tional farm loan aasociations in its district- 
Dividends were resumed in 1951 and a 4 
percent dividend has been paid each suc- 
ceeding year. The combined capital stock of 
the national farm loan associations amounts 
to over $4,500,000 and their retained earn- 
ings exceed $1,300,000. Many of the asso- 
ciations pay dividends to stockholders-bor- 
rowers but others thus far have used 
earnings to strengthen their reserves. 

Recently, credit life insurance was made 
available, on an optional basis, enabling & 
borrower to have his loan paid off, up to & 
maximum of $10,000, in event of his death, 
thereby relieving his family of a heavy debt 
burden. 

The land-bank system has served as 3 
pioneer in the farm-mortgage field, insti- 
tuting such features as the amortized plan 
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ot repayment, the normal value appraisal 
Concept, and the future payment plan. The 
System has had a stabilizing influence in 
agriculture, thereby benefiting many farm- 
ers who have never used its credit services. 
Its well-trained personnel, sound financial 
Condition, and constructive credit policies 
Place the System in a better position than 
ever to render helpful credit service to farm 
People as we look forward to the challenge 
Which changes in agriculture will bring in 
e years ahead. 


St. Patrick’s Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Corp, I include the following editorial 
Which appeared in the East Side News of 
ew York City commemorating St. Pat- 
riek's Day: 
Sr. PATRICK'S Dar 
(By Harry H. Schlacht) 
Sunday will be a great day for the Irish. 
Will be a great day for the Shamrock. It 
be St, Patrick's Day. 
we celebrate the life of an ancient race. 
We Celebrate the life of an illustrious saint. 
© weave the shamrock into a garland of 
ory for the Emerald Isie—the home of 
Scholars, the abode of poetry, the nursery of 
Patriots and the isle of the saint. It is a 
try with the heart of a child and the 
of God. 
We can see today the earthly flowers of 
gtime—revealing their beauty above the 
sod of the verdant sealocked isle. We 
enn the enticing loveliness of its moun- 
tops, and the landscapes with heart- 
— delight and admiration. 
the heather blooming everywhere in the 
Mend ie We can hear the birds caroling in 
8 glen. God has truly cast his abundant 
Nedictions upon the Emerald Isle. 
wee recall the history of the Irish people 
de is without limit, and whose 
Nor is without blemish. We rededicate 
lyes to the philosophy of St. Patrick, 
his found his strength in reason, who found 
tal Success in tolerance, and who found his 
th in God. 2 
tro? remember St. Patrick is to rejoice in 
80 om. He was born in Scotland. He was 
8 at an early age into slavery, escaped and 
of Urned to Ireland through the intervention 
it A vision to preach the Gospel of Christian- 
Y. He taught among the hills and dales, 
pad used the highways and byways as his 
Cant and classroom. To illustrate the 
5 latlan principles of the Trinity, he would 
ver a shamrock from the roadside and 
his the 3 leaves on the 1 stem to symbolize 
Teligious concepts. 
The Shamrock is a symbol of unity. The 
mamrock marks the union of 1 God and 
persons. Long may the sham- 
plant that blooms forever, with 
de combined and the thistle twined, 
bey, the strength of foes to sever. O. firm 
ae triple league they form despite all 
nge of weather. In sunshine, darkness or 
» Still may they fondly grow together. 
What an example of red-blooded courage 
ters Unflinching spirit the sons and daugh- 
the Of Erin have given to the world. Indeed 
an ir names are emblazoned in golden letters 
the pages of civilization. The sun never 
eases to shine on the grave of an Irish hero. 


It 


We can 
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The battlefields of the Republic have been 
crimsoned with Irish blood. On land, on 
the sea, and in the air, the gallant men and 
women of Irish extraction have played their 
part in the inextinguishable chapters of 
American history. 

Glamorous as have been the exploits of the 
Trish in war, in statesmanship, in commerce, 
and in the arts and literature, none have 
been more glorious than the accomplish- 
ments of the Irish women in the gentler vir- 
tues of mercy, love, and motherhood. God 
bless them for their loveliness, their radiant 
smile, beneath which lies the steadfastness of 
the oak, caressed by the beauty of a budding 
flower whose delightful fragrance rises to 
greet the morning sun. 

The greatest gift ever given to the Irish 
people was the lovely spiritual Irish mother. 
There is no figure in all Irish annals which 
typifies so beautifully, and yet so calmly, her 
faith, her patience, and her love, From the 
land of their birth generations of her chil- 
dren have gone forth under the blessings of 
her watchful and benign gaze. For in her 
eyes was the warmth of the sun and the 
radiant light of day. From her the Irish 
have been imbued with the greatness of soul 
that has made them rise to the tasks and 
problems of the day. 

So long as the world's records revere the 
narrative of St. Patrick's mission, so long as 
the waters of the lovely Shannon shall gently 
flow to the sea, so long as the beautiful lakes 
of Killarney shall reflect upon their bosom 
the blue vaults of the heavens, so long will 
men and women of the Irish race love their 
ancient isle, revere their saint, cherish the 
shamrock and uphold the principles of na- 
tional freedom and of individual! liberty. 

May we close with an old-fashioned Irish 
prayer? “May the road rise to meet yous 
May the wind be always at your back, and 
may God hold you in the hollow of His hand.” 


Playing Politics With the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard much in the last few weeks about 
the desire of the administration to re- 
duce expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We have seen presented to the 
Congress the largest peacetime budget 
ever presented by any administration; 
we have seen in the press certain Cabinet 
members of the present administration 
pretend that they desire to economize in 
their departments and to reduce the 
budget request. 

On Tuesday, March 19, 1957, there ap- 
peared an article by Roscoe Drummond 
in the Lynchburg News, published in 
Lynchburg, Va., entitled “Playing Poli- 
tics With Budget.” 

Today, March 21, 1957, there appeared 
an editorial in the Washington Post en- 
titled Mr. Weeks Shows How.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I desire to 
include these two articles. 

The articles follow: 

PAT PoLrrıcs Wirh BUDGET 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

In Washington today we are witnessing a 
Monumental, buckpassing hassle over the 
size of the Eisenhower budget—€71.8 billion 
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for the coming year—which must seem frus- 
tratingly confusing. 

Right now it is a kind of political merry- 

go-round which the politicians understand 
and which can only fool the voters—if any- 
body. 
President Eisenhower has painted himself 
into a box of his own making. In permit- 
ting, even encouraging, Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey to urge Congress to 
make a substantial cut in a budget which the 
administration described as the best it could 
devise, Mr. Eisenhower should have known 
that Congress would leap to trim an item 
the White House considers vital to national 
defense—the economic-aid program. Thus 
the President has given momentum to a 
budget cut he will greatly deplore or have to 
fight to the last trench to avert. 

Both sides are playing politics. 

House Democrats, normally eager to pre- 
serve the fullest congressional authority over 
appropriations, are resisting the HUMPHREY 
theory that Congress ought to do what he 
said the administration was unable to do. 
They pass it to the President. Mr, Eisen- 
hower holds up his hand and says, “Who, 
me?“ and gingerly tosses the ball back to 
the Democratically controlled Congress. 

The President himself has never bid Con- 
gress to cut his budget—and for a very good 
reason. He screened it and approved it; 
he will have to expound it and defend it. 
Should he fail to do so, he will be abdicating 
executive responsibility in the most serious 
manner. 

Mr. Eisenhower's position is by no means 
free of politics. He takes the popular public 
stance in favor of less Federal spending in 
principal and then blandly tells the country 
through his press conference that if there is 
to be any solid reduction of Con- 
gress will have to abandon some of its pro- 
grams—veterans’ benefits, farm relief, school 
construction, etc. 

Whose programs are these? They are Mr. 
Eisenhower's programs. If he believes that 
it is more desirable for the country to reduce 
Federal spending substantially than it is to 
carry out these then it is his duty 
as President and as leader of his party, to 
ask Congress to cut back these programs. 

My judgment is that Mr. Eisenhower does 
not hold any such view, that he does not see 
his budget as overtaxing the economy and 
that he believes it more desirable to con- 
tinue what he considers needed civilian pro- 
grams than to cut the budget significantly. 
He ts certainly not taking any step to develop 
& public opinion to the contrary. 

But it is obvious that the President wants 
it to appear that it is Congress, not he, who 
is standing in the way of doing what would 
have to be done if there were to be a real. 
slash in spending. j 

The objective fact, as pointed out by ths 
McGraw-Hill economists, is that the proposed 
$71.8 billion budget places no greater burden 
on the economy than any budget in the last 
6 years, because the economy has been grow- 
ing. Per capita Federal spending under this 
budget would be about $416, or $10 more 
than last year. But per capita income rose 
nearly $80 last year. On top of this is our 
increasing population in light of which next 
year’s Federal expenditures will be less per 
capita than in 1954, when Federal spending 
was $4 billion lower. 

This is why the McGraw-Hill statement 
warns not against the size of this Eisenhower 
budget but against the prospect of “steadily 
increasing budgets” which take 20 percent or 
more of our national income and, in its judg- 
ment, deprive “private industry of the sav- 
ings and resources needed to expand and 
modernize producing facilities.” 

Federal saving that will permit reduction 
will be hard to come by. -It will require 
either (1) A great easing of the cold war, or 
(2) ingenious and still undiscovered econo- 
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mies in defense or (3) a radical cutback in 
civilian programs. None of these is in sight. 
Mn. WEEKS SHOWS How 

Secretary Humphrey invented the new- 
style “maybe” budget, the great virtue of 
which, if it works, is that the administration 
can take credit for the benefits and the Con- 
gress for the costs. It has remained for 
Secretary Weeks to demonstrate the proper 
use of the maybe“ budget in action. First 
you make a speech in New York defending 
the budget as merely the cost of the promised 
GOP peace and prosperity. Then you hint 
darkly that if the taxpayers would look about 
them, however, they'd find plenty of specific 
places to start saving. Next you get on tele- 
vision and complain about all the programs 
Congress forces on the administration and 
suggest that here is an excellent place to 
start cutting. But finally, when Congress 
calls your hand, you defend the budget once 
again to the last dime. 

All of this, if it does not enlighten the tax- 
payers, at least amuses them and rather neat- 
ly leaves the hot potato still in the hands 
of Congress. Congressmen know there is 
nothing to do but eat this spud and be done 
with it. But there was more than a little 
gravel in the remark heard in a Capitol corri- 
dor yesterday that one good way to save 
some money at Commerce would be to elim- 
inate the office of the Secretary. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That.a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat, 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 680, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recor as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style,—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Rxconp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p- M., to insure publication the following 
morning. : 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leaye to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks,—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printingwef the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day Hmit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date wheD 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days. 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent Recorp 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Publi¢ 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. n 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report oF 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10, Appendix to daily Record. nen either 
House has granted leave to print (i) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication, In such 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule s 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with-. 
out individual headings, shall be consid 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House an? 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Oficial Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper plac 


in the proceedings, : 


Ramon Magsaysay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


IN i OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


dene: JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
8 world mourns the death of 
gsaysay. It is felt very per- 
Sonally by his own people in the Philip- 
kde but free men everywhere will sense 
uncertainty of the days ahead with 
Re wan lost to us. 
m oa Was a bulwark against communism 
the — Asia; he was a friend to 
trag estern democracies. The sense of 
2 edy could hardly be reflected more 
of m ately than in the response of many 
The Own friends in Texas. 
diate response was eloquent and imme- 
have’ and I ask unanimous consent to 
Reco printed in the Appendix of the 
Dane four editorials from Texas news- 
i rs which appeared on the day fol- 
wing the discovery of President Mag- 
iat, šay's body on the mountainside on the 
The of Cebu. 
Were a being no objection, the editorials 
ag tole to be printed in the RECORD, 
[From the Tyler Morning Telegraph of March 
19, 1957 
The MacsaysaYy’s DEATH 
saysay agic death of President Ramon Mag- 
4 lon the Philippines in a plane crash 
Cebu 45 ely mountainside on the island of 
One his homeland took from the world 
and Stee Stanchest foes of communism 
States 3 the strongest friends the United 
Presin in the Far East. 
old yo €nt Magsaysay was only 49 years 
had a us national leaders go—but he 
Ptured the adoration of his country- 
tree 8 the respect and trust of the entire 
Phin rid through his accomplishments as a 
98 partir. } 
a erce guerrila fighter against the 
overran turing Word War II Bradt Japan 
Territory e Philippines, then a United States 


In F 
he wae years before he became President 
Gov, n e in the Philippines 
dependent dats sl ee islands became an in- 
Governiens Minister, he spearheaded the 
Munist- 00 action that defeated the Com- 
he won os pired Huk uprising. In doing this, 
Office as Ollowing which saw him swept into 
e a President in the last Philippines 
hig 8 Magsaysay never swerved from 
®hip for unist fervor and his friend- 
dutspox the United States. His was the most 
in the mee for freedom and capitalism 
because of East. He will be sorely missed 


His 
electlonea th will throw the next Philippines. 


ns, set for November, wide open. Mr. 
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Vice President Carlos P. Garcia took the 
oath of office Monday to succeed Mr. Mag- 
saysay as President, and he can be depended 
upon to continue the alinement of the 
Philippines with the West. He is a-stanch 
supporter of the Magsaysay foreign policy. 

But the new President Garcia does not have 
the strong hold on the people of his nation 
that Mr. Magsaysay enjoyed, and whether 
he can win election or even nomination this 
fall, if he chooses to run, is questionable. 

President Magsaysay's loss was a great one. 
It was a personal loss to most Filipinos. Next 
to his own country, his death was most 
poignantly felt in the United States. 

A true friend of freedom has been taken 
from the scene. 

[From the Houston Chronicle of March 19, 
1957 


MaGSAYSAY’s DEATH In CRASH IS BLOW TO 
ENTIRE Free WORLD 


The free world, as well as his own nation 
which is right under the guns of voracious 
international communism, suffered a severe 
blow in the tragic death of President Ramon 
Magsaysay of the Philippines. 

Magsaysay was uncompromising in his con- 
yictions and effective in his labors in behalf 
of his country. He was a remarkable man 
who combined the virtues of a military and 
a civilian leader of his people. 

the Japanese occupation of the 
Philippines he fought the invaders constantly 
and with astonishing effect. When General 
MacArthur's forces landed he had cleared the 
way for them to get ashore unopposed. 

After the war he became Defense Minister 
of the Philippines, and in this post he per- 
sonally led much of the fighting against the 
Filipino Communists known as Hukualahaps. 
That lengthy and t rebellion was 
stamped out through his use of a combined 
policy of unremitting military pressure and 
resettlement of the rebels on good land. 

The Filipinos rewarded Magsaysay with the 
highest office in the land in 1953. As Presi- 
dent he had been carrying out progressive 
policies. He was a mainstay of freedom and 
anticommunism in southeast Asia. 

Vice President Carlos P. Garcia, who has 
taken over the reins of government, fortu- 
nately has been a stanch supporter of the 
Magsaysay foreign policy. Either he or Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Ambassador to the United 
States, who withdrew from the 1953 presi- 
dential contest, would be an excellent suc- 
cessor if either is chosen in the election next 
November, 


| Prom the Houston Post of March 19, 1957] 


Free WORLD CAN ILL AFFORD Loss or Far East 
LEADER, MAGSAYSAY 


The untimely death of Philippine President 
Ramon Magsaysay is of much graver world 
significance than that of an ordinary head of 
a small far eastern state would be. Not only 
was he a brilliant and extremely popular 
young statesman and a true friend of the 
United States, he was a bulwark of strength 
against communism and the prospective 
spearhead of western resistance to commun- 
ism in the Far East. 

Magsaysay's removal from the scene comes 
at a time when the ideological struggle for 
Asia is bullding up to a critical stage. And 
Asia is a crucial factor in the Red quest of 
world domination. Only last week, President 
Magsaysay's Ambassador to the United States, 
Carlos P. Romulo, declared to a Houston 


audience, “If Asia falls to Russia, it’s curtains 
for democracy. The free world will need the 
able young leader more than ever before in 
the perilous years ahead. His loss is a 
tragic blow to freedom's cause. 

A leader of guerrillas against Japan in 
World War II, he later gained renown as 
Philippine defense minister by wiping out the 
Communist Huk guerrillas in the islands. 
Then in 1953 he was elected president on 
pledges to clean up corruption and com- 
munism in the Philippines and to turn the 
former United States dependency into a 
“showcase for democracy in Asla.” 

He kept his pledges, and more. He grew 
rapidly in stature, and was emerging as a 
key Asian spokesman against communism, 
In September 1954, he keynoted a conference 
that resulted in the alliance known as the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. By an 
ironic coincidence he was returning home 
from the latest SEATO meeting in Sydney, 
Australia, when his presidential airliner 
crashed, killing him and all but one of the 
other 25 passengers. 

The big question now is, who will succeed 
Magsaysay as Chief Executive of the hundreds 
of Philippine Islands and their 20 million 
people. Vice President Carlos P. Garcia has 
automatically become President and will 
serve until a successor to the champion of 
freedom is elected in November. Garcia is 
a good man, dedicated to Magsaysay’s policies. 
He may be elected to the office, and if so the 
government will be in safe hands, though not 
as strong ones as his late chief's. 

A happy answer to the question would be 
the election of Ambassador Romulo, who 
withdrew from the 1953 presidential race in 
favor of Magsaysay. He is a distinguished 
statesman and militantly anti-Communist. 
Romulo has not yet indicated whether he will 
be a candidate. 

No prospective successor now in sight could 
fill Magsaysay's shoes, but it will be vitally 
important that the people of the strategic 
island group elect another president who will 
be on the side of the free world, and able to 
maintain his position against the Communist 
forces, 

[From the Dallas Morning News of March 19, 
19571 
New PROBLEM IN PHILIPPINES 

Ramon Magsaysay can ul be spared by 
the free world at this time of crisis in the 
struggle between democratic capitalism and 
ruthless communism. The value of a strong 
executive who has the confidence of his 
country cannot be overestimated. And Mag- 
saysay was such a man. 

It is possible that, without Magsaysay's 
personal leadership, the comparatively quick 
postwar swing of the Philippines away from 
the rising trend to communism, represented 
in the islands by the Hukbalyaps, would not 
have occurred. Certainly the implicit trust 
of the Philippines in the man killed tragi- 
cally in the crash on Cebu was by far the 
biggest factor in the Philippine political 
situation, 

How severe the loss may be to the Western 
World cannot be judged except by results, 
If sabotage is shown as the cause of the 
fatal plane disaster, the patriot Magsaysay, 
who had bared his breast unhesitatingly to 
the foe in war, will pass into the realm of 
martyrdom. That fact will go far toward 
checking any upsurge of the still present 
Communist instigators. (From the start 
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the Reds never sold the Philippines short 
as a vital base on the Pacific. Magsaysay's 
battle against them had to be fought against 
trained, skillful native Red leadership.) 
Even accidental death will serve to keep the 
dead President’s memory enshrined and 
about it may center Filipino resolution to ad- 
here to the principles for which he has stoad. 

Much will depend, too, on the progress 
already made under Magsaysay and on the 
executive strength of Carlos Garcia. The 
dead President was elected in 1953, could 
be expected under the two-term limitation 
of the island constitution to have served 
until 1962. He had guided the Philippines 
into SEATO (launched in Manila in 1954). 
But Magsaysay is dead and the future must 
be guided by men of whose strength in crisis 
we are today less sure. 


A Capital Budget for the Federal 


Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
: Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on last 
Monday, March 4, the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] addressed 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association in Chicago on the subject 
of a capital budget for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In this speech the Senator 
outlined the basic defects in our present 
budgeting system, namely, that it does 
not present a true picture of the assets 
and liabilities of the American people 
as a whole, and that it fails to provide 
a yardstick whereby the financial wis- 
dom of governmental expenditures for 
capital projects can be measured. 

I ask that the address by this great 
economist who sits among us be printed 
in the Appendix of the RecorD, so that 
his analysis of Federal budgeting may be 
read and studied. It deserves thought- 
ful consideration from students, from 
those in business, and from those in 
public service who recognize that the 
American people lack a basis for evalu- 
ating the investment uses of their tax 
dollars. 

It discusses a subject which cries out 
for reform in our Federal budgetary 
bookkeeping system. For several years 
I have urged the adoption of a capital 
budget for the Federal Government, and 
I shall introduce legislation to accom- 
plish it just as soon as I can complete 
my research and drafting work on it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CAPITAL BUDGET FoR THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 
(Speech by Senator PauL H. Dovcras before 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 

ciation, the Coliseum, Chicago, March 4, 

1957) f 

It gives me great joy to see you all here 
this afternoon and to be given the honor of 
speaking to you. I literally marvel at the 


, 
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progress made in rural electrification during 
this last quarter-century. 

Twenty-six years ago, I was an adviser to 
& progressive Governor of Pennsylvania, Gif- 
ford Pinchot. One of my dearest friends, 
Morris L. Cooke, was also working with Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, and the two were develop- 
ing plans for a network of electrical trans- 
mission lines through the rural areas of 
Pennsylvania with the distribution to be 
handled by farmer cooperatives, This idea 
was ridiculed by many and bitterly opposed 
by the private utilities. It was sald there 
would be no demand for the power on the 
farms and that it would therefore be a white 
elephant. The utilities said that if it would 
pay, they would have done it before, and 
that the effort to inject the government 
and the cooperatives into the field was un- 
American socialism of the worst order. 

These forces were too strong for Gifford 
Pinchot to overcome in Pennsylvania, But 
a new national administration took office in 
1933 which believed in vigorous action to 
deal with the depression and which was 
receptive to new ideas. I was glad to play 
a modest part in getting Morris Cooke to- 
gether with my fellow Chicagoan, Harold 
Ickes, who had just been made Administra- 
tor of Public Works. They began experi- 
ments with rural electrification on the co- 
operative principle with the Government 
making loans and furnishing technical as- 
sistance, but with the cooperatives doing the 
local operation and paying the loan back 
with interest out of the income from the 
service. 

Out of this grew the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and out of that and the Gov- 
ernment loans came the local co-ops and 
your great organization. I feel, therefore, 
like a midwife’s helper who sees the child 
he helped to bring into the world reach 
sturdy, honorable, and respected manhood. 
I have, therefore, always been a believer in 
the REA, and in recent years it has been a 
deep source of satisfaction to support its 
principles and to help it develop by voice 
and vote on the floor of the Senate. 

For a quarter of a century we have had 
to face the opposition of the private util- 
ities. At first; this was open and violent. 
Today, it ls more concealed and subtle. One 
of the arguments which their high-powered 
public relations experts use upon an unwary 
public is that expenditures for the REA are 
wasteful, that we get nothing back from 
them and that such outlays, as well as vir- 
tually all Government expenditures, are 
money and resources down the drain. 

Today, I would like to talk to you about a 
capital budget for the Federal Government. 
This phrase, capital budget, might sound 
quite formidable, but It is actually simple. 
You all use this concept in your business— 
farmers, cooperatives and the entire private 
sector of the economy. A cooperative, for 
example,. when it receives a loan from the 
Rural Electrification Administration to build 
a generation and transmission system makes 
two entries in its accounts. One is a liabil- 
ity for the loan, and another an asset show- 
ing that this generation and transmission 
system is worth so many millions of dollars. 
The same is true for the farmer when he 
borrows money to build a new barn, to plant 
a crop, or to replenish his breeding stock, and 
the same is true for your National Associa- 
tion when it borrowed money from you, the 
member systems, to build its new building. 

A corporation does the same thing; it too 
operates on a capital budget. It always re- 
ports, as you know, in addition to a profit and 
loss statement, a balance sheet at the end of 
the year showing the financial condition, 
growth or stagnation, profit or loss of the 
organization. This balance sheet shows on 
the one side the assets of the tion, 
and on the other side the liabilities. A 
private utility, for example, when it increases 
its electric plant in service by a million dol- 
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lars, an asset, it balances this Item on the 
liability side of the ledger by an item of 81 
million for mortgage debt. If in a given 
year a corporation adds a million or a hun- 
dred million to its debt (labilities) it adds 
an equal amount to its asset and the change 
is heralded and greeted as good manage- 
ment," and “progress.” 

Farmers, cooperatives, and private busi+ 
ness therefore use the concept of a capi 
budget. They distinguish between operat- 
ing expenses and investments. Investment 
is not an operating expense. But not 80 
the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government has no balance 
sheet. When the Government's common 
stockholders, the people, try to look at ex- 
penditures for government operations this 18 
what you see. Liabilities amount to the 
total amount of the Federal debt—about 
$275 billion and assets equal to zero. If, in a 
given year the Federal Government goes into 
debt for a billion dollars there is no cry 
good management! but cries of waste, in- 
flation, bureaucracy, and pork barrel 
polities,” 

This attitude of the people toward Federal 
expenditures and the debt is inevitable 8$ 
long as John Citizen, seeking to find the 
facts, has to pick up a 5- to 10-pound budget 
report every year in order to figure out what 
the Federal Government is doing. And even 
if he has enough time and aspirin to get 
through this monumental tome, he may still 
not know. the facts because much of the 
verbiage and the accounting gymnastics con- 
tained in these volumes are purposefull¥ 
obscured so that even we, the Congress, can- 
not figure out precisely what is going on in 
the Federal Government, 

On the other hand, this attitude of Citi- 
ven Taxpayer is unsound because he does 
not insist that the Federal Government keeP 
books that make sense. 7 

We have been lulled and propagandized 
into believing that Government expenditures 
are like a Christmas tree—it looks good fof 
a week or two, but then you have to throw 
it out. In other words, Federal expenditures 
offer no permanent achievements. It has 
been pounded into us that a good govern- 
ment spends no more than it takes in—re- 
gardless of the purpose of the proposed 
deficit expenditures. 

Now what does all this mean in terms of 
the problems of your rural-electric coopera- 
tives and the related Federal-power program? 

Let us sweep aside some propaganda and 
take a look at the facts. But first let me 
reiterate one Important fact, Money bor- 
rowed or saved and used for investment pur- 
poses by any sector of the economy except the 
Federal Government, whether it be to build 
a new plant, buy a tractor or build a barn. 
shows up in the accounts as an expenditures 
but it is balanced on the books by the net 
worth of the land, building, or equipment. 
If this were not so every business in the 
country, your farm, cooperative, would always 
be shown to operate in the red, technically 
bankrupt at all times. But this is not the 
way we keep the accounts for the Federal 
Government. For the Federal Government, 
an expenditure is an expenditure whether it 
lends money for a public housing project, a 
hospital, or it gives money to the military 
to purchase oyster forks for the Navy. 

Now let us go back to what a capital budget 
for the Federal Government would mean to 
the rural-electric cooperatives. As in the 
example cited above, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment lends money to the rural-electric 
system, the loaned money is repayable wit? 
interest and secured by a mortgage on the 
system, the loan shows up in the budget as an 
expenditure just like the money used to pur- 
chase oyster forks. Operating under 
outmoded accounting system, the Govern- 
ment has only expenses and no assets—an 
absurd situation and contrary to fact. 
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It is absurd, because it puts the Federal 
Government in the position of having spent 
Upward of §3 billion for Federal power facil- 
ities, with no corresponding notation made 
Of the fact that these facilities at the same 

e that they represent expenditures also 
Tepresent investments. 

Such practices create a false impression in 
the minds of all people. The Hells Canyon 
Project fight is a good case in point. You 
&nd I know that if the high Hells Canyon 

Were built by the Federal Government 
Most of the cost would be repaid, with in- 
est, and the project would be owned by 
© people of the United States. You will 
ll that the private utilities propaganda 
this project took, in part, the form 
Of a full page and showed how much money 
d project would cost the taxpayers if 
veloped by the Federal Government, 
of the confusion emanating from this 
the versy would have been eliminated if 
1 Federal Government had in force a cap- 
budget system of accounting. 
he? a capital budget everyone would 
ve known that the expenditures of the 
al construction of a high Hells Canyon 
— would be reimbursed with interest. 
the Tug would have been pulled from under 
er Propagandist who argued that this proj- 
Would be paid for by the taxpayers in- 
pac of by those who purchase the power 
tput. The basic arguments advanced by 
Utilities in this and all similar fights 
ne be far less influential if we could 
It à Federal capital budget in operation. 

Would then be possible for Congress and 

cal to see that it is not more economi- 

to give away their power sites and atomic 

qourees than to invest public funds in 
elr development. 

to icon Switch our attention for a moment 

k at the effect a Federal capital budget 

ht have directly on the rural electric 

Peratives. Under the existing method of 
ang Federal books, when REA, NRECA, 
erat ets of your rural electric coop- 
funa es BO to the Congress requesting loan 
— which are really investment funds 

Jable with interest, they encounter op- 
hot to “investment” but to expendi- 
When the Bureau of the Budget con- 

ders the request of the REA Administrator 
& new year’s loan budget, the Admin- 
ih A in the eyes of the public, is placed 
runde Position of asking for “expenditure” 
inves (like for our oyster forks), rather than 
tment funds. This situation is un- 
leads c; a misrepresentation of reality, and 
to endless misunderstandings and 
Poshtless opposition. 
this you, the rural electric cooperatives, 
does lead to endless problems and frus- 
most e but for the private utilities it is 
Useful. Remember, the private utili- 
are erate as a cost-plus industry. They 
Uthorized to earn a fixed rate of re- 
on yea investment over and above all 
> ey can engage in very expensive 
endende campaigns and charge it up to 
as a las Payers as a cost. and to the Treasury 
At *gitimate deduction from profits. 
tampal e same time that this propaganda 
ities 8 has been going on, the private util- 
ot the ve been "sneaking in the back door” 
You all know to what I 
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mittee his committee, the Joint Com- 
interes on Internal Revenue Taxation, a very 
all shows report on this matter which you 
estimaa read. This subsidy amounts to an 
the Penca $47 billion, and as you will recall 
83 by eral Government has invested under 
lion in the rural electrification program 
eral Powe cut another $3 billion in the Fed- 
Vater, this is not all. Again, while the pri- 
tilities were hurling all kinds of epi- 
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thets at the rural electric cooperatives and 
the Federal power program, they were at the 
same time busily engaged in 1954 in helping 
to push through Congress the 1954 amend- 
ments to the Internal Revenue Code. As you 
know, section 167 of the code now allows 
any business to choose what is called a lib- 
eralized method of depreciation in place of 
the conventional straight line method of 
computing depreciation. This is another 
subsidy to private business, an ultimate loss 
to the Treasury, and means in the final anal- 
ysis that when the Federal Government needs 
more money it will not be forthcoming from 
business, but must be exacted from personal 
income taxes. This subsidy, it has been esti- 
mated, will be worth many billions of dollars 
to the private utilities. This amounts to 
more than 6 times the investment in the 
rural electrification program and 3 times the 
combined investment in the rural electrifica- 
tion and Federal power programs. 

Let me recall the Senate fight which oc- 
curred in 1954 over whether REA needed an 
additional $35 million in electric loan funds. 
As you may remember, I introduced this 
amendment from the Senate floor knowing 
that the funds were needed and also know- 
ing that the money would be repaid with in- 
terest to the Treasury. We were told by the 
Acting REA Administrator that the funds 
could not be used under any circumstances, 
but, as a matter of fact, in the spring of 1955 
when the Colorado Ute loan was made it was 
necessary for REA to draw down earmarked 
funds from the 1956 budget in order to proc- 
ess the loan before July 1, 1955. 

Now I believe that under a capital budget 
Plan this fight simply would not have oc- 
curred because justifiable loans by REA could 
be made without bringing about all the cries 
from even sincere people who sincerely want 
to balance the budget. 

If we could get this one idea of the capital 
budget across to the public and incorporated 
into the accounting practices of the Federal 
Government, I think many of the problems 
which we run into in attempting to get the 
Congress to invest in worthwhile undertak- 
ings would be eliminated. 

Just keep in mind that the basic difference 
between a capital budget and the present 
Federal budget is that the capital budget 
would distinguish between investments and 
ordinary expenditures for current operations 
so that the Congress and economy-minded 
citizens could primarily concentrate on cur- 
rent expenditures and not confuse produc- 
tive and profitable investments such as in 
the rural electrification program with them. 
To be sure we need as much economy in 
governmental operations as possible, but“ 
even operating under this valid assumption 
does not refute the need for investing in 
enterprises which will benefit the entire 
Nation. 

Probably also the capital budget itself 
should be divided into three parts. The 
first would be those where the principal is 
to be reimbursed with interest, as is the case 
with REA and power investments. The sec- 
ond would be where the principal is reim- 
bursable but no interest paid as in irriga- 
tion, while the third would consist of those 
investments which, while judged socially 
beneficial are not reimbursed to the Treasury 
and upon which no interest is paid. The 
most striking examples of this are the ex- 
penditures for flood control and river and 
harbor improvements. They might also in- 
clude the Hill-Burton grants for hospital 
construction. 

All of you rural electric leaders know that 
you have had to fight with the public, the 
Congress, with the private utilities and pri- 
vate utility fronts on this point of economy 
in Government. And it is quite true that 
many times when the Congress has insisted 
on economy, when the Bureau of the Budget 
has cut the REA request for funds or put a 
ceiling on the loan program, it was hard to 
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tell where sincere economy left off and the 
power company front began. 

An accounting system which would be 
based on the principal of capital budgeting 
would go a long way in bringing rationality 
into Federal policies. It would place Goy- 
ernment investment for capital creation in 
its proper perspective. It would give the 
public a true picture of their status as own- 
ers of the national property and assets. In 
this way, the public could intelligently 
measure the total debt and expenditure pol- 
icy of the Federal Government against total 
assets. Such a budget was advocated 45 
years ago by the eminent Boston accountant, 
Harvey S. Chase. It is even sounder now 
than it was then. 

Under a system of capital budgeting the 
public could readily distinguish between 
current expenditures which are nonreim- 
bursable—gone forever, and investment ex- 
penditures which are wealth creating and 
reimbursable—just as though they were 
private investments. 

Operating under a capital budget, there 
would be no problem In proving to the Con- 
gress and the people that REA, based on the 
best estimates possible, will need a certain 
amount of credit the following fiscal year. 
The credit would be forthcoming because 
everyone would know that such funds are 
merely borrowed from the Government and 
paid back with interest, and that such loans 
are backed up by a mortgage on the coop- 
erative electric system. The same would be 
true for Federal power projects. 

There is every reason in the world for a 
divided or capital budget, and no valid ar- 
guments against one. Habit, fears that we 
would spend more on Federal power projects, 
fears that Mr. Hoover could not justify aboli- 
tion of REA as “an are some basic 
reasons why we do not already have a capital 
budget. 

Now, of course, no accounting system can 
create miracles. A capital budget would not 
have prevented Mr. McKay from recom- 
mending the giveaway of Hells Canyon; but 
it would have made him sound ridiculous. 
A capital budget would make the Dixon- 
Yates deal sound absurd to almost everyone 
except Admiral Strauss and his banking and 
utility friends. 

No miracles, but a lot of interesting facts 
and rational thinking regarding Federal ex- 
penditures and investments could flow from 
a capital budget. 

Now, attempting to incorporate a capital 
budget into Federal accounting will not be 
an easy job because many vested interests 
would be opposed to such a plan. The pri- 
vate power companies and others who hope 
to profit from grabbing parts of the public 
domain including the atomic energy pro- 
gram would probably oppose such a reform. 
But you would be joined by many individuals 
and groups who do not like the idea of the 
Federal Government hiding its assets and 
investments under a lot of red ink. 

If we want a government run on a sound 
business basis, an efficient government—a 
government striving to maximize econo- 
mies—then we need to adopt a good set of 
accounting techniques. 

The answer is the capital budget. 


United States Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the highly complex situation in the 
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Middle East has caused one of the most 
widespread public debates in our history. 
Tt has led to a healthy criticism of many 
of the fundamentals of foreign policy. 

A contribution to the discussion which 
is worthy of study was made by the com- 
mentator George Sokolsky. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his column, as printed 
in the March 21 edition of the Washing- 
ton Post, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. $ 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Cost OF Errors 
(By George Sokolsky) 

Responsible statesmen do not knowingly 
or consciously commit their countries to 
costly errors; what happens always is that 
human factors, psychological factors which 
are just as significant historically as the 
clash of economic and political forces, play 
their part in the confusion which are engen- 
dered not by the course of events but by 
the whims of men. The destruction of the 
British, French, and Dutch empires by 
American attitudes antagonistic to what is 
called colonialism has created a yacuum in 
Asia and Africa. That vacuum is being filled 
not by independent governments but by 
Soviet Russia. 

The whimsicalities of our State Depart- 
ment which seems to believe that it is pos- 
sible to maintain NATO while destroying 
NATO countries are as personal as the selec- 
tion of a necktie. 

Historically it has already had the result 
of forcing Western Europe together into the 
common market which is a cover for a 
Western European alliance against all com- 
ers. It could leave the United States without 
an ally and that is why the conference be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Macmillan is so important. It may 
be the decisive meeting which will deter- 
mine whether the Anglo-American alliance 
has been drowned in the waters of the Suez 
Canal, 

The role of Israel has been overdramatized. 
From the standpoint of historic perspective, 
it is not the battles over the Gaza Strip or 
Aqaba that will decide the course of history. 
It is rather that Great Britain has been 
pushed out of Egypt and Jordan and that the 
Suez Canal has ceased to be an international 
waterway and has become a domestic canal, 
controlled solely by Egypt for its own politi- 
cal advantage or that of its ally, Soviet 
Russia 


The ultimate historic effect of this would 
be to turn the Mediterranean into a Soviet 
lake, imperiling Turkey. Greece, Italy, and the 
British in Gibraltar. On the south bank of 
the Mediterranean, it could imperil every 
American airbase. It could be one of the 
decisive victories in history. 

These are the frigid facts that President 
Eisenhower will face at Bermuda, and if he 
should decide that doctrinaire pacifism is 
preferable to historic reality, this couatry will 
tea as isolated as it has not been since 
1933. 


If isolation is an evil and a peril, as some - 


say, this is the moment in history when a 
choice must be made. The alternatives will 
be a continuance of the Anglo-American 
alliance or a rejection of alliances with any 
country, a return to the doctrine of going it 
alone to avoid war at any cost. 

There is a tendency to believe that because 
of President Eisenhower's special gifts, his 
friendly disposition, and the regard in which 
he is held throughout the world, he can 
manage to talk European and Asiatic states- 
men out of their worst intentions. 

While the President’s ability as a concili- 
ator must be it must also be 
acknowledged that no statesman can long 
last in his own country who agrees to his 
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country’s dissolution and loss of position. 
And that is what faced the leaders of Great 
Britain, France, Israel, and Egypt during the 
so-called Egyptian crisis. Therefore, there is 
today no Middle Eastern settlement. 

For what the United States and the United 
Nations require is that the great nations 
should not defend themselves against what- 
ever the weak and backward nations do to 
them, even if the weak and backward nations 
are acting as Soviet allies in Russia's march 
toward empire. 

It is an untenable position which was ac- 
cepted as long as Western Europe was wholly 
dependent upon the United States for revival 
and reconstruction. Today no European 
country is actually dependent upon the 
United States, although European aid is ac- 
ceptable up to a point. The danger point is 
naturally suicide. 

This is what we face in world affairs and 
we might as well know where we stand. Dur- 
ing recent years, Americans seem to have 


developed a tendency to assume that money 


will solve all problems and we are now en- 
gaged in peddling $200 million in the Middle 
East. 


There are problems that money cannot 
solve and those involve national dignity and 
self-respect. The Europe of 1957 is not the 
Europe of 1945 and the sooner that is recog- 
nized and acknowledged, the fewer will be 
the errors of policy—errors which during the 
past 4 years have been startlingly notorious. 


Challenges to America at Home and 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day evening it was my pleasure to 
journey to Lancaster, Pa., for the pur- 
pose of presenting a talk on the subject 
of the challenges to America at home 
and abroad. 

I send to the desk the text of this ad- 

dress and ask unanimous consent that it 

be printed in the Appendix of the 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator WILEY Sars EIsENHOWER-MACMIL- 
LAN MEETING SHOULD REVITALIZE NORTH 
ATLANTIC COOPERATION; URGES STRONG CIT- 
IZEN SUPPORT OF PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL 
SECURITY AGAINST AtTacks From BACK- 
WARD-LOOKING 19TH CENTURY MINDS 

(Address by Hon. ALEXANDER WrLeY, Repub- 
lican, Wisconsin, senior Republican, Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, at the 
annual dinner of the Funeral Directors of 
Lancaster County, Lancaster, Pa., March 
18, 1957) 

Iam honored to be included as your guest 
speaker on the occasion of your annual meet- 


I have always had a warm spot in my 
heart for this particular area of your fine 
State, rich in true American tradition. Lan- 
caster is probably one of those realtively few 
communities in the country which has safe- 


guarded its local way of life against some of © 


the more artificial effects of our fast-moving 
technological age. It has continued to re- 
tain that wonderful charm and individuality, 
engendered by the spirit of Pennsylvania's 
early pioneers, 
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As members of a vital service and as re- 
spected leaders of your country, you hold a 
thoughtful philosophy toward life and toward 
your fellow man. 

Your associations and daily contacts un- 
doubtedly make you more sensitive to human 
problems and needs than is the case with 
many other segments of our population. 
Carried to a much wider scale, I would also 
presume that your concern for America’s 
welfare and her future role is a deep one. 

In my discussion with you this evening: 
I would like to highlight some of the crucial 
issues facing our country today. 


OUR OWN TOP CHALLENGES TODAY 


What are the basic challenges? They are 
two in number: 

1. First, on the home front, to keep our 
economy strong, healthy, and secure. 

2. Second, on the international front, to 
maintain world peace and to promote world 
freedom. 

I am confident that we are going to fulfill 
both challenges. 


BRIGHT SPOTS ON DOMESTIC SCENE 


Here, at home, 1957 finds us continuing 
upward on the prosperity scale. ; 

Our “gross national product" is rising UP 
from an alltime high of 8430 billion. 

Our personal income is rising from the 
$330 billion level. 

The purchasing power of the dollar, while 
it has been slipping somewhat because of 
wage and price increases, has, nonetheless: 
not skyrocketed upward, as some people 
feared. 

Sixty-six million people are gainfully em- 
ployed. 

Our population estimates continue to so, 
upward. This country of 170 million as © 
1957, will be 200 million in 1967. It may be 
as much as 300 million as far as 7 year 
before the turn into the 21st century. This 
means vast new markets for goods & 
services. 

NUMEROUS PROBLEMS AT HOME 


Now, we all recognize that we have our 
problems here at home, Our budget is at 
a peacetime high, and our taxes are at ® 
peacetime peak. As a matter of fact, one 
third of all United States income is going 
into Federal, State, and local taxes. 

It is important, however, to. look at that 
budget burden and at that heavy tax burden 
in the light of a changing America in ® 
changing world. 

There is not too much meaning in com- 
paring present budget figures with absolute 
prewar budget figures. Why? Because the 
world, and America, have utterly changed, 
and so have our needs and requirements- 

TODAY’S CHANGED WORLD 

In this world of 1957, man has circled the 
earth, nonstop, in B-52 bombers in 45 hours. 

Man has crossed the North American Con- 
tinent in 3 hours 45 minutes, in the fore 
runner of a jet commercial airliner. 

Science has reached out in such mast 
discoveries—in nuclear energy, electronics- 
that the world has been contracted in spac® 
and time. 

THE DANGER TO NORTH AMERICA 


What does that mean in terms of the mili- 
tary danger to us? 

Well, the Administrator of the Federa! 
Civil Defense Administration, Gove 
Peterson, has made this grim estimate: In 
the event of world war III, even if we built 
a nationwide system of shelters (costing UP” 
ward of $40 billion), as much as 60 percent 
of the population of the United States might 
be exterminated by an enemy attack. I re- 
peat—60 percent of our 170 million people 
might be wiped out by a shower of enemy 
guided missiles and strategic bombings. 

It is small wonder, therefore, why we find 
it necessary to have 3 separate radar lines 
drawn from the frozen north regions 
Canada to the United States-Canadian bor- 
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der; a strong continental Air Defense Com- 
mand to intercept the enemy; Nike-guided 
e sites around our major cities; and a 
budget, of which 60 percent is devoted to 
Military preparedness. 
REEVALUATING WEAPONS SYSTEMS 


Thus we are learning that to protect na- 
tional and collective security is not cheap. 
rving peace in our time is dear, and it 
continue to be so long as we have to 
Combat a formidable ideology dedicated to 
World domination. 

Yet, while we must support a strong de- 
ense structure, we are entitled to get the 
most for our money. Are we getting this? 

I'm not sure. I feel that the Pentagon 

ust meet the test of a thorough weapons 
Teappraisal. How much reliance should be 
Placed on nuclear Planes and missiles in 
the future; on aircraft carriers, for example, 

ground forces. And what are the types 

t numbers of weapons we can best af- 

ord. These are basic questions which the 

Swered people are entitled to have an 
OUR WORLDWIDE PROBLEMS 

Tt is against the background of these facts 

we turn to the second top challenge, 

and that is to fulfill our diplomatic and 

nomic responsibilities on the world scene. 

Wherever we look around the globe we see 
fenificant problems, Let me name just a 


nnd“ In the powder-keg Middle East, we 
wan ourselves, unfortunately, confronted 
3 a new crisis because of President Nas- 
8 sending of a civil governor into the 
2 explosive Gaza strip. 
N e Ukewise find the crisis intensified by 
recti $ insistence that tolls be paid di- 
the y to Egypt before ships’ passage through 
Suez Canal. 
n>) In Western Europe, we find that our 
Chale’ Who are hard-pressed financially, espe- 
age y in view of the Suez-caused oll short- 
trie have been serlously reducing their con- 
( tions to NATO. y 
c) We find likewise that Western Ger- 
ha J. Which in September faces a critical 
matic a election, is under extreme diplo- 
Bovie and propaganda pressure from the 
Bon t Union. The Kremlin seeks to pressure 
N into accepting some Soviet compromise 


for ment as regards neutrality in return 
(a cation. 
) In south Asia we find Communist 


vinteraive movements continuing at work in 
every country. Red penetration 
other from revolution-torn Indonesia to 
relatively new nations like India, 
Nepal, and Afghanistan. All of these 
een developed lands face exceedingly diffi- 
economic problems in trying to raise 
tive standards of living. 
on the. then are but a few of the challenges 
‘© World scene. 
Š WHY WE ARE SO CONCERNED 
0 can almost hear someone ask, Sen- 
er th, ILEY, what business is it of ours wheth- 
or 8 ere is Communist penetration of Egypt 
Rane or Indonesia, or whether West Ger- 
tatuas oe neutral, or whether anybody else 
The to side with us in the cold war?” 
cry ia ee is very simple: It is absolutely 
Pick that international communism not 
that UP additional “real estate.” It is crucial 
the Kremlin not force us out of key 
have Areas, particularly areas where we 
alr, naval, and sea bases. 
bases, country needs allies. We need foreign 
mand. especially for our Strategic Air Com- 
the b We need foreign war materials for 
Wipe, We of our tanks, guns, planes, and 
do our e 3 Mideast petroleum (and so 
We need allies who are 
ready, willing, and 
Weir to keep their own forces alert to defend 
Turke "= Dorders—allies like South Korea, 
key, Vietnam, Pakistan. 
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We dare not permit the Soviet Union to 
get away with grabbing virtually any coun- 
try, however small. Why? Because if she 
does succeed, then all other small countries 
will be frightened into neutrality or into the 
Soviet camp. 

Under these circumstances, it is important 
that the Western Allies revitalize their 
ties—economic, miltary, political, social. 
BISENHOWER-MAC MILLAN MEETING SHOULD BE 

HELPFUL LANDMARK 

That is one reason why I anticipate with 
the deepest of interest ‘constructive results 
from the conference in Bermuda, commenc- 
ing on Wednesday, between President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Harold MacMillan, 
of the United Kingdom. 

It is clear that our British friends and our- 
selves have had some serious differences in 
the recent past—notably over the Middle 
East. 

It is clear, too, that our disunity has; re- 
grettably, tended to play into the hands of 
our enemies. 

Of course, I do not believe that the United 
States should, for the sake of real or token 
unity, compromise on any of its basic prin- 
ciples. But I do believe that the United 
States should and will make every reason- 
able effort to find common ground with our 
best and strongest ally. 

The Eisenhower-MacMillan meeting can 
and should be a landmark in reuniting the 
Western World, in halting the trans-Atlantic 
baiting and sniping which have been going 
on for many months. 

Closer cooperation with our long-standing 
French ally is likewise imperative. But this 
must be only part of our forward-looking 
foreign-policy program. 

AVOIDING APPEASEMENT IN MIDDLE EAST 

In the Middle East, the latest unwarranted 
provocation by Egypt’s Nasser is a vivid 
warning that the United States can definite- 
ly not sit in the sun.and let the world go by. 

If Colonel Nasser commits any new infrac- 
tions in the Gaza strip, flaunting the United 
Nations and dishonoring his own assurances 
on the Israeli withdrawal, the immediate re- 
sponsibilities of the United States are clear. 

We have patiently steered through the 
Mideast crisis over the past months. We 
have tried to calm the many disturbances 
threatening to erupt Arab-Israeli relations 
once and forall. It was due chiefly to United 
States assurances that Israel withdrew her 
troops in accord with United Nations re- 
quests. 

Now, we cannot allow ourselves to drift or 
be pushed on Nasser's tide. 

What actions should, then, be considered? 

A firm warning to Egypt against further 
belligerency; a possible emergency call to 
the United Nations General Assembly in the 
event of additional troublemaking; consid- 
eration of further economic pressure against 
Egypt—these are actions which we must 
weigh. The alternative is to submit to a 
dictator who is "feeling his oats” in defying 
international law and moral responsibilities. 

Not only must we quickly meet the issue 
at hand, We must lay bases for permanent 
settlement in the Middle East. It's time we 
learned that we cannot ride on a retread tire 
forever. 

It’s dangerous to the occupants and puts 
the whole car out of balance. Comparing 
this common auto situation to the chronic 
Middle East turmoil, we find that a patched- 
up armistice agreement is no good. 

Positive initiative is needed, therefore, in 
settling the Arab refugee problem, the end- 
less boundary disputes, the problem of tran- 
sit rights through Suez, and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, 

And, as leader of the free world and its 
leading spokesman in the United Nations, 
the United States responsibility for meeting 
this overall challenge is clear cut. 
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UNITED STATES MUST SHOW UP THE NEW “RED 
FACE” 


The dangers we see on the Mideast front 
are, of course, part and parcel of a much 
greater epidemic, intended to draw all dis- 
eased victims into its ward—international 
communism. 

The amazing turnabout tactics of the So- 
viet Union just within the last 5 months, 
and her gross hypocrisy during the Hun- 
garian rebellion, are grim reminders that 
Soviet aims under Khrushchev, or anyone 
else, are still world domination. 

Showing Soviet Russia up for what she is 
and countering her current lure moves 
throughout the world make a big order for 
the United States. But it is one which must 
be filled. 

The Soviet Inion continues to follow her 
historical pattern of avoiding outright ag- 
gression in seeking to add more countries to 
her satellite chain. 

She is embarking on an expanded program 
of political and economic warfare designed to 
wean over strategic areas, She is taking ad- 
vantage of tensions such as we face in the 
Middle East; so she seeks to keep the fires of 
dispute smoldering. She is certainly doing 
a thorough job of it from Greece to Africa 
to Indonesia, where the forces of nationalism 
and low standards of living can be fed on, 
for Communist gains. 

Further, the Soviet (phony) good-neighbor 
policy is being pinpointed to strategic spots 
in the Kremlin scheme. Vast arms aid to 
Syria and Egypt, supplemented by trade and 
cultural missions, large offers of economic 
assistance to less-developed nations strug- 
gling for self-sustaining economies, a simul- 
taneous campaign of anti-American propa- 
ganda—these are some of the hard facts of 
the new Red face. 

WE MUST STRENGTHEN TIES WITH UNDER- 

DEVELOPED WORLD 

How must we proceed in erasing the So- 
viet blueprint? There are several ways: 

First, we must recognize that the evolu- 
tion of underdeveloped countries with 
expectations is at hand. We must strength- 
en our ties with these new governments, de- 
siring independence and self-government. 

We must disprove Communist accusations 
of our alleged siding with imperialism and 
colonialism. Vice President Nrxon’s visit to 
the Gold Coast and seven other African 
countries is à positive step in this direc- 
tion. President Eisenhower's meeting with 
King Saud, of Arabia, is another effort to 
show that we sincerely want to help stabilize 
the Middle East and help further economic 
progress in that area. 

Putting new life into our security pacts 
with countries of the Middle East, southeast 
Asia, and the Far East, is still another way 
of tightening the bonds of mutual interest. 
By “new life," I mean greater emphasis on 
political and economic ties, 

The major emphasis on military security 
alone has too often fostered misunderstand- 
ing and suspicions abroad. It is necessary, 
of course, to strength the internal security 
of countries fighting subversion and revolu- 
tionary elements. But we must realize that 
there are nations who want to remain free 
of military alliances, in order, they feel, 
that they may concentrate on the battle 
against hunger, disease, and poverty. 
PRESIDENT’S REMINDER OF OUR RESPONSIBILITY 

And may I stress the need for a new, dy- 
namic approach to economic assistance. The 
problem of international economic develop- 
ment is one which the United States must 
meet. It is to our national interest that we 
do so. Why? As the President stated in 
his second inaugural address: 

“One-third of all mankind has entered 
upon an historic struggle for a new freedom: 
freedom from grinding poverty * * * (and) 
wherever in the world a people knows des- 
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perate want, there must appear at least a CAN THE UNITED STATES MEET THESE TesTs?— is the large number of surveys on the pro- 


spark of hope, the hope of progress—or there 
will surely rise at last the flames of conflict.” 


HISTORIC CONCEPT OF ENLIGHTENED MUTUAL 
SECURITY 

Now, secondly, what about the overall 
concept of United States Mutual Security 
itself? 

In my judgment, it is sound and, indeed, 
indispensable. 

Congress now has before it no less than 
three separate series of reports, confirming 
the advisability of this program: 

The report of the Benjamin Fairless Com- 
mission. 

The report of Eric Johnston and his asso- 
ciates, on the International Development Ad- 
visory Board. 

The reports of various private contractors 
who have studied the program on behalf of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

(On Wednesday, we are opening hearings 
on these reports.) 

Each and all of these reports bear the most 
careful study. There is no doubt that con- 
structive changes can and should be made 
in mutual security, e. g., to stimulate more 
sound private investments; to secure better 
coordination in planning of assistance, etc. 


20TH CENTURY VERSUS 19TH CENTURY THINKING 


But the basic concept of aid, in our own 
enlightened self-interest, must be protected. 
The 1958 Mutual Security Budget must be 
scrutinized; but it must not be sabotaged, 

Why? Because of the facts in the changed, 
danger-filled world of the 20th century—facts 
such as I earlier mentioned. 

Open, alert 20th century minds may hon- 
estly differ as to the details of the program. 
But backward-looking 19th century minds, 
unaware or uninterested in the grim realities 
of the 20th century, must not be permitted 
to destroy or sabotage this program. We— 
you and I—take rightful pride in the rich 
traditions of Lancaster's and Pennsylvania's 
and America's past. But we are more con- 
cerned with Lancaster's and Pennsylvania’s 
and America’s future. 

The past has much to teach us. The best 
of the past must always be preserved. But 
it is the present and the future which hold 
the challenges which must be fulfilled. 

We must find new teachings in the old 
books. We must find new guides for the 
beckoning future. 

ANSWERS TO CRITICS OF MUTUAL SECURITY 


May I, before continuing, point out to 
those who have criticized—wholesole—the 
nrutual security program, certain essential 
facts: 

In the first place, mutual security expen- 
ditures have been eminently successful in 
helping to revitalize the economies of many 
foreign lands—economies which would long 
since have collapsed into bankruptcy. In so 
doing, many a foreign country has become 
a better customer for America’s own goods 
and services. 

In the second place, the very appropria- 
tions for this mutual security have been 
spent in overwhelming part on the products 
of our own factories. In other words, the 
dollars which we have appropriated have 
actually been spent largely inside the United 
States, where they have helped create jobs. 

And, finally, let me point out this fact, 
so far as direct military expenditures are 
concerned: 

A dollar spent to maintain a South Korean 
or Turkish or Pakistani or Vietnamese sol- 
dier at his own border will save spending 
perhaps 25 times what would be necessary 
to maintain an Infinitely costlier American 
lad in uniform at that very same border. 

Thus, it is far cheaper and more efficient 
to help these allied countries protect them- 
selves, than it is to send more American 
boys overseas to try to protect them. 


WE CAN, WITH DETERMINATION 

I have reviewed what are, in my opinion, 
the major challenges to United States 
strength of leadership, here at home and 
beyond our national boundaries. 

I, for one, continue my faith in our Presi- 
dent and in his desire to meet these chal- 
lenges head on through positive and firm 
policies. And so, I believe we are well on 
our way to confirming our ability to meet the 
tests of our times. 

The recent overwhelming passage of the 
Eisenhower Mideast doctrine was one such 
landmark. 

The Eisenhower-Macmillan meeting should 
prove another. 

The forthcoming visit of Chancellor Ade- 
nauer should prove still another landmark 
in western unity and adequacy. 

Like the past visits of French Premier Mol- 
let, English Defense Minister Sandys, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister Von Brentano, each 
of these get-togethers establishes stronger 
foundations for the edifice of peace, which 
we are building for this 20th century and 
beyond. 

Can we, then, meet the tests of this time? 

Yes; with patience and fortitude we can, 
we must. ` 


Foreign Aid Is Vital to United States 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, March 7, I addressed the 
American citizenship award dinner of 
the Golden Slipper Square Club in Phil- 
adelphia. In the course of my remarks I 
sought to marshal the facts in support of 
the vital importance of continuing 
United States overseas economic and 
technical assistance programs. Subse- 
quently these remarks were reprinted in 
the New York Herald Tribune of March 
13, 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Herald Tribune article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue NEED ror FOREIGN Arp 
(By Senator Jacon K. Javrrs) 

The following are excerpts from a speech 
delivered recently by Senator Javrrs at the 
American citizenship award dinner of the 
Golden Supper Square Club in Philadelphia: 

“United States overseas economic and tech- 
nical assistance programs are in danger in the 
Congress. Unless there is a great rallying of 
public support behind these programs, they 
could be so seriously crippled as to materially 
retard the fight against communism and the 
struggle for international peace. For the 
economic and technical assistance programs 
are as vital to the security of the United 
States as the military assistance program. 

“There is considerable evidence that the 
economic and technical assistance programs 
are in jeopardy. One solid indication is in 
the temper of the Congress shown in the re- 
cent Senate vote on the Russell amendment 
that would have eliminated such aid from 
the President's Mideast doctrine. Another 


grams being made both inside and outside 
Government. A third is the series of at- 
tacks on the programs because of individual 
failures in particular countries. Finally, and 
very importantly, these programs are the 
prime targets of those who would cut at any 
price the admittedly large $72 billion budget 
for the coming fiscal year. 

“Iam an advocate of pruning any unneces- 
sary spending from the Federal budget and 
I shall devote my efforts in the Senate to that 
cause, But at the same time, I believe that 
economies that would endanger our national 
security, as a drastic cutdown in the eco- 
nomic and technical assistance programs cet 
tainly would, are unwise economies to be 
avoided in the national interest. 

= . - . . 

“What then is needed and what should be 
the objective in the Congress? First, we need 
to step up our economic aid program from 
approximately $600 million a year to $2 billion 
a year. This would still be less than one- 
half of 1 percent of our gross national 
product. 

“In this should be included sums for tech- 
nical cooperation, both directly and through 
the United Nations; today our own technical 
assistance programs cost $135 million and our 
contributions to the U. N. program about 
$15.5 million a year. Not all this need be in 
grants, although in critical areas where we 
are spending 80 percent of our economic ald 
now, such as Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, Paki- 
stan and Turkey, loans may prove difficult. 
However, loans may prove difficult. However: 
we can certainly make the increase primarily 
in loans, long-term and at loan interest. 

Second, we need also to expand very ma te- 
Tially the availability of personnel for over- 
seas technical and economic assistance pro- 
grams, and especially for the preliminary 
training for these individuals. For truly. 
these are among the finest soldiers for peace 
we have. In my recent trip around the 
world, I learned that it takes 18 months to 
orient an American properly in an economic 
aid job. And he stays for only 2 or 3 years. 
This preliminary training should be done in 
advance in the United States. 

. * > * . 

“Third, it should be our job to increas? 
overseas private investment from the pres- 
ent level of just under 82 billion net per 
year to $5 billion a year within the next 10 
years. To do this, we should give prompt 
consideration to an income tax program for 
the accelerated amortization of investments 
made in coordination with the foreign policy 
of the United States. And we should con- 
sider establishing a governmental medium 
for integrating the private sector of the 
American economy into the Nation's foreign 
policy. 

“In order to place our foreign aid programs 
in their proper perspective, I believe it 18 
vital to dispel certain myths about them. 

“First, the myth that the programs rep“ 
resent such a huge expenditure that we 
would jeopardize some major domestic social 
and economic advances. The fact is that 
every dollar of aid abroad must return to the 
United States to be spent, The National 
Planning Association reports that since 1 
foreign aid programs have involved relatively 
small cost to the United States. For ex- 
ample, in the whole period since 1948, the ald 
programs, including military aid, amoun 
to 1.7 percent of our gross national product 
and in the last year they have amounted to 
only 1 percent of our gross national produc’ 

. * . . > 7 

“The second myth is that other free na- 
tions who are capable of overseas assistance, 
are not doing their part. This is dispell 
by a special study, just released, ed for 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee bY 
a private research organization showing that 
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‘ ue Western European nations plus Canada, 
ew Zealand, Australia, and the Union of 
South Atrica have spent about two-thirds as 
Much in relation to their gross national prod- 
+ On foreign aid as has the United States. 
"The third myth is that failures in a par- 
ticular country damn the whole program. 
y, there have been failures; for ex- 
Ample in Iran. But the program is so great, 
volving 60 countries and 8,000 United 
States citizens employed directly and indi- 
Tectly, plus 3,000 foreign nationals for clerical 
2 housekeeping functions, how could some 
Allures be avoided? 
. 


ut. Nut failures must be compared with the 
M ran revolutions which such aid has caused. 

India, aid has been heavily responsible for 

f community development program re- 
erred to there as the silent revolution. 
This Program has reached 80 million rural 
People directly and before it is completed it 
ie have reached all of the 500,000 villages in 
la with their population of over 250 mil- 

n. In Latin America, the cooperative 
th program has affected more than 25 
benen with vast improvements, not only in 
Ith but in productivity. In the Asian 
10 agricultural output has been brought up 
vi Percent over prewar levels, an absolutely 
tal need because increased population 

Otherwise have brought on widescale 
ation. 

“We in the United States cannot be either 
— or secure in a world suffering from 
— mically depressed living standards. By 
2 of contrast, the per capita annual in- 
Jane in India is $60; in Pakistan, $70; in 
Leon, $190; Brazil, $230; Peru, $120; in 
Kat non, $260, with even less in other Middle 
The countries—all compared to our $1,870. 

Fairless Committee, reporting just the 
ang day, truly concluded that both military 
Coun nome aid programs have successfully 

Soviet expansion and should be 
Continued, 
. 


ute de situation Is critical and the hour is 
Ofte; The Communists are pressing their 
world upon free institutions all over the 
today Military security, for which we are 
y Spending 80 percent of our foreign-aid 
870 tor this fiscal year a total of $3,178,- 
is ut ot appropriations of 63. 766.5 70,000 — 
mu the shield. Behind this shield, we 
it ho integrate and develop a free world, give 
Pe, encouragement and progress, if we 
in, to overcome successfully the constantly 
ing Communist drive of infiltration 
Subversion.” 


Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


IN OF WASHINGTON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
of our State legislatures during 
Current annual and biennial ses- 
pasties . in many 
€ out for, repeal of the 10- 

i Federal tax on transportation. 
3 Legislature of Washington was 
Unanien that group. Our legislature 
Co ously adopted a memorial to this 


5 
their 
sions 


Before the W. 
A ashington Legislature 
took this action, our new Governor, the 
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Honorable Albert D. Rosellini, expressed 
himself in favor of repealing this tax. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the statement made by Gov- 
ernor Rosellini, an editorial published by 
the Seattle Daily Times, and the me- 
morial approved by the Washington Leg- 
islature. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, editorial, and memorial were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Ouympia, February 16, 1957—Gov. Albert 
D. Rosellini today commended the legisla- 
ture on senate joint memorial No. 16, which 
urges Congress to abolish the 10-percent tax 
on transportation. 

“The measure is a sound one and it is my 
hope that the legislature passes it and pre- 
sents the memorial to Congress, the Goy- 
ernor said. 

The memorial currently is before the 
transportation committee, which will set on 
it favorably it was predicted by Senator 
James Keefe, committee chairman, and one 
of the sponsors of the measure. 

In urging the legislature to act favorably 
on the measure, Governor Rosellini said: 
“The 10-percent transportation tax was an 
emergency measure in wartime and one of 
its principal purposes was to discourage 
travel when all transportation was desper- 
ately needed for military uses. We all re- 
member the signs in railway stations, ‘Is 
this trip necessary?’ 

“Today the picture is entirely changed. 
People need to travel for business and pleas- 
ure. Both commerce and the tourist trade 
depend upon travel; indeed, our whole econ- 
omy is based upon the free flow of people 
and goods. $ 

“This 10-percent tax is particularly dis- 
criminatory against our own State of Wash- 
ington, because we are in the northwestern 
corner of the Nation, freight chargec from 
central and eastern points are highest to 
this State—the tax is consequently the larg- 
est for our people and for manufactured 
articles coming here. 

“I believe that this memorial will bear 
weight with Congress, and will give our con- 
gressional delegation a tool to work with in 
fighting to eliminate this discriminatory tax 
against us.” 


From the Seattle Times of February 17, 
1957] 
FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION Tax Is Born 
OUTMODED AND UNFAIR 

One of the most flagrant illustrations of 
the maxim that a tax once imposed stays 
on the books forever is the unjust Federal 
transportation tax that was enacted by Con- 
gress as a war measure in 1941 and 1942. 

This is the 3-percent tax on the transpor- 
tation of freight and the 10-percent tax on 
passenger travel, originally levied for pur- 
poses of emeregncy war revenue and, in the 
case of the tax on passengers, to discour- 
age civilian travel when transportation facil- 
ities were overburdened with troop and sup- 
ply movements. 

The freight transportation tax was enacted 
in 1942 as a 3-percent tax—4 percent on 
coal—and has remained at that level until 
the present time. The pasesnger tax, first 
enacted in 1941, then was a 5-percent tax. 
It was raised to 10 percent in 1942 and 15 
percent in 1944, In 1954, it was reduced to 
the present rate of 10 percent. Both taxes 
are charged against users of American rail, 
air, bus, and truck transport carriers. 

As a war measure, for purposes it was in- 
tended to fulfill, this tax was cheerfully ac- 
cepted by the American public, as were many 
other wartime inconveniences. But it was 
not to be expected that this attitude would 
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be continued indefinitely, long after the war 
emergency no longer exists. In the Pacific 
Northwest and other western sections of 
the country, the levy has become particularly 
objectionable. 

This is partly because this region and all 
the west coast are far from principal cen- 
ters of distribution of many commodities 
and far from eastern travel destinations. 
The long-haul shippers and long-distance 
travelers are required by this tax to make 
an entirely disproportionate and unjust con- 
tribution to Federal revenues. In this sense 
it is a highly discriminatory tax. It includes 
some absurdly discriminatory rates on air 
travel between Seattle and the cities of 
Alaska and between Seattle and Honolulu. 

Across the northern section of the United 
States, moreover, it discriminates against 
American transportation lines to the profit 
of Canadian carriers. Passengers originating 
in Seattle, for example, can easily travel to 
Vancouver, B. C., and save considerable sums 
on fares on Canadian rail and air lines, es- 
caping the transportation tax they would be 
required to pay here. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce are 
taking the lead in their respective areas in 
efforts to have this Federal transportation 
tax repealed during the present session of 
Congress. It would be helpful if the Wash- 
ington Legislature would join in this move- 
ment by memorializing Congress, urging that 
the tax be rescinded this year. 


Senate Joint Memorial 16 
To the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, and to 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Con- 
gress Assembled; 

We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
respectfully represent and petition as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas for the purpose of meeting. war- 
time emergency necessity, the Congress of 
the United States enacted as excise taxes a 
levy upon the transportation of persons and 
property; and 

Whereas one of the principal purposes of 
levying such tax upon the transportation of 
persons was to discourage unnecessary war- 
time travel; and 

Whereas today, 12 years after the cessation 
of hostilities, there continues a 10-percent 
levy on the transportation of persons and a 
3-percent levy on the transportation of prop- 
erty; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the Legislature 
of the State of Washington that excise 
taxes should not impose an unfair burden on 
the long distance shipper and the long dis- 
tance traveler as does the present tax on the 
transportation of property and persons; and 

Whereas it should be a principle of Federal 
taxation to levy taxes in such a manner as to 
prevent them from falling as an unequal 
burden on citizens residing in different areas 
of the country; and 

Whereas the distances to, from, and 
within the West impose an unfair burden on 
the western traveler and shipper; and 

Whereas the present transportation tax on 
property is unfairly burdensome upon the 
State of Washington as it adds what is in 
effect an additional tariff on the goods 
shipped from Washington to the eastern 
markets; and > 

Whereas the development and preservation 
of open markets leads to the efficient devel- 
opment and stimulation of the agricultural 
resources of the Nation; and 

Whereas the State of Washington is par- 
ticularly interested in preserving the eastern 
market as an open market in which the 
agricultural products of Washington may 
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compete freely without the hindrance of 
artificial barriers such as the present trans- 
portation tax; and 

Whereas the State of Washingon is par- 
icularly interested in protecting and devel- 
oping its vacation and tourist travel on an 
equal basis with other vacation trayel areas; 
and 

Whereas the transportation of both persons 
and property plays such a vital role in the 
economic life of this country to the extent 
that the costs of transportation should al- 
ways be kept at the lowest possible level; 
and 

Whereas transportation is In no sense a 
luxury but is a vital necessity and there is, 
therefore, sound reason for distinguishing 
between the transportation taxes and other 
excise taxes that are imposed upon luxury 
items; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Washington that the best 
interest of the country and particularly the 
Western States, who are now discriminated 
against by the present transportation taxes, 
would be served by a repeal of those taxes; 
and 

Whereas there is presently pending before 
the Congress of the United States legislation 
which would repeal the tax on transporta- 
tion of property and which would repeal the 
tax on transportation of persons: Now, there- 
fore, be it 3 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Washington respectfully memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to enact into 
law such legislation or any other bill or bills 
which would accomplish the same purpose; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
memorial to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and to each Senator 
and Representative from Washington in the 
Congress of the United States. 


United States Has Moral Obligation To 
Reunite Families Kept Apart by Im- 
migration Barriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
entitled “United States Has Moral Obli- 
gation To Reunite Families Kept Apart 
by Immigration Barriers,” by Judge Ju- 
venal Marchisio and Rev. Caesar Donan- 
zan, national chairman and executive 
secretary, respectively, of the American 
Committee on Italian Migration. Parts 
of this statement appeared in the New 
York Times of March 18, 1957, and it 
clearly demonstrates the need for lib- 
eralization of our restrictive immigra- 
tion laws. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Untrep Srates Has Monat. OBLIGATION To 

REUNITE FAMILIES KEPT APART sy IMMI- 

GRATION BARRIERS, Say MIGRATION GROUP 


The dramatic and pathetic plight of fami- 
lies separated and kept apart by, American 
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restrictive immigration laws was pointed up 
in a joint statement issued today by Judge 
Juvenal Marchisio and Rev. Caesar Donan- 
zan, national chairman and executive secre- 
tary, respectively, of the American Commit- 
tee on Italian Migration at the headquarters 
of the organization, 65 East 55th Street, New 
York. The committee is a member agency 
of the National Catholic Resettlement Coun- 
cil—NCWC. The statement reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The United States has a moral obliga- 
tion to bring here as soon as possible the 
wives and minor children of those Immi- 
grants who came to this country, within the 
last 2 years, under the provisions of the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953. A total of 20,153 
spouses and minor children were left in Italy 
and Greece alone (18,230 Italians and 1,923 
Greeks) with the hope that they would join 
the ‘breadwinner’ within a short period of 
time. 

“It is immoral and psychologically un- 
sound to keep these families apart. It is 
also dangerous to our foreign policy since it 
adds another argument to the Communists’ 
constant barrage of criticism of the restric- 
tions in American immigration laws. 

“The American Committee on Italian Mi- 
gration which, through its 107 chapters from 
coast to coast, helped to implement the 
R. R. A. by obtaining the necessary job and 
housing assurances for the 60,000 Italians 
permitted to enter under the act, is besieged 
daily with many heart-rending appeals from 
the newly arrived immigrants. Many of 
them came here without their families be- 
cause the sponsor could not accommodate 
the entire family and others because of the 
lack of means for transportation. They also 
came without the knowledge of the restric- 
tions under the law that their wives and 
minor children could not join them for 5 
or 6 years under the third preference cate- 
gory of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (McCarran-Walter law.) 

“The problem is aggravated by the fact 
that by the time the family is eligible to 
come here, many of the minor children will 
reach 21 years of age and thus be excluded 
from entry. 

We hope that Hon, Francis WALTER, 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Immigration, who is aware of the problem 
and from whom we have received repeated 
assurances that special legislation to bring 
about the immediate reunion of these fami- 
lies ‘is a must.“ will initiate legislation that 
will remedy the situation. 

“Moreover, the husbands and fathers who 
have been legally admitted were carefully 
screened by both Italian and American au- 
thorities in Italy before they were granted 
visas. 

“We are confident that no Senator, Con- 
gressman, or other American would oppose 
the fruition of this vital objective, not only 
as it affects Italians and Greeks but also 
other nationality groups, 

“The resolving of this problem is urgent 
and important. Another that begs solution 
is that of the ‘pipeline’ cases. These are the 
people whose applications for immigration to 
the United States under the Refugee Act 
were processed after exhaustive investiga- 
tions and whose hopes were raised only to be 
dashed when the Refugee Relief Act quotas 
were filled and the barriers of immigration 
again clamped down for many years to come. 
These leftovers number 24,841 Italians, ac- 
cording to the United States State Depart- 
ment; for the Greeks it is 11,290; for the 
Netherlands, 377; Germany, 568. ‘Pipeline’ 
cases for escapees residing in NATO countries 
are as follows: France, 2,001; Great Britain, 
1,556; Belgium, 1,601. (The Refugee Relief 
Act quota for escapees in the NATO countries 
number 10,000 plus 4.000 Anders Poles, most 
of whom are in Great Britain.) ‘Pipeline’ 
cases for the entire Far East number 16,429, 
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and all others in the program 1,314, thus 
making a total of 59,977 for all cases. 

“Tt is imperative that Congress give serious 
consideration to the effect of this frustration 
in the propaganda battle with the Com- 
munists, 

“Finally we must realize that immigratio® 
is part and parcel of our foreign policy and 
not the exclusive domain of one or a 
group of legislators who are relegated the 
power by which they can thwart the will 
the people as reflected in last year's cam 
platforms of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties, which called for justice and 
equality in our immigration laws. Our lead- 
ership of the free world and our national in- 
terests are at stake when we supply the fuel 
that oils the propaganda machine of 
Communists. 

“The world will judge our good intentions 
and our good will by the dispatch with whic 
we treat this moral problem of separa 
families.” $ 


The Adopt-a-Ship Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
a glowing example of what vo 
America can accomplish when its efforts 
are properly directed, I call attention t? 
several programs staged recently by the 
sixth-grade pupils of one of our Wash” 
ington State schools in connection with 
the adopt-a-ship plan to better publi- 
cize the doings of the American mer- 
chant marine, 

The children involved are students at 
the Ahtanum Valley School, at Yakim4, 
Wash., under the direction of their 
teacher, Mrs. Ella L. Ferris. A letter 
from Mrs. Ferris tells of the highly sut- 
cessful television program staged bY 
them on March 1 over station KIMA-TV- 
The day before, they had put on a birth- 
day celebration at the school to m 
the natal day of Capt. Louis Nagel, of the 
S. S. Expeditor, of the American Export 
Lines, which is their vessel,” the one 
they have adopted. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter, and a newspaper clipping descri 
the party for Captain Nagel, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, because 
I believe that Senators will find them 
interest, and because I am convinced 
that many other pupils in other States 
will thereby be inspired to take up 
splendid work of public relations in be- 
half of American shipping and American 
seamen. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

West “VALLEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Yakima, Wash., March 7, 1957+ 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
“merce Committee, Senate Oſſios 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sznwator MAGNUSON: I am so nappy 
to be able to report to you that our television 
broadcast was a huge success, We have nad 
a wonderful response from many parts of the 
valley. 
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T cannot say enough in praise of Mr, 
James Nolan, of KIMA, and many others con- 
nected with the station. They exerted them- 
Selves to the ‘nth degree to help us and 
said the most complimentary things in re- 
gard to our subject matter as well as the 
Manner in which the children presented it. 

I am enclosing a news account which I 
think will interest you. This celebration, in 
honor of Captain Nagel, was held the day 

fore our TV program. 

g the proceedings the class received 

A Cablegram from their captain. It-was from 

nica, Greece; and parents, as well as 
children, were really thrilled. 

As a result of the class party and the 
television program, we have been asked to 
Ship three other programs on our Adopted 


Without the most wonderful help from 
Ptain Nagel, the public relations depart- 
ment of the American Export Lines, and the 
Women’s organization of the American Mer- 
Th. t Marine, none of this would he possible, 
8 go all the way to lend a helping 
Thank you again for your interest in my 
Activities, 
Most sincerely, 
Mrs. ELLA L. FERRIS, 
Sizth-Grade Teacher, Ahtanum 
Valley School. 
Antanum STUDENTS HONOR MERCHANT 
MARINE CAPTAIN 
(By Velma Baylor) 
. Merchtaln Louis Nagel, of the United States 
— marine, is 55 today. At Ahtanum 
Ool, 33 well-wishers celebrated this im- 
ls t anniversary, because Captain Nagel 
ing captain, and they have been travel- 
Tata him for many months, 
© well-wishers are members of Mrs. Earl 
dar d sixth grade class. As they cut a spe- 
ea birthday cake for Captain Nagel today 
am Were surprised with his gift to them of 
We ael of the Coast Guard ship, Nantucket, 
ing’, knew that their captain was just head- 
Out in the Atlantic after visiting many 
Mea ean ports. 
dine captain's ship is the steamship Erpe- 
+ Of the American Export Lines, It isa 
ween whether the Ahtanum students 
Wheth Sdopted the captain and his ship or 
Their €r the captain has adopted them. 
tri Classroom is full of mementoes of his 
PS. Colored postcards from Mediterra- 
told Ports are on display as are picturesque 
ers from Capri, Haifa, and the Holy Land. 
FOLLOW COURSE 
The 


on students follow their ship's course 
antic and Mediterranean charts and on 
ture School maps and globes. A large pic- 
front the steamship Expeditor hangs at the 
Pictu Of the room. Near it are several smaller 
ana des of the ship, a picture and several 
Pshots of Captain Nagel. 
Cluded in the classroom’s marine decor 
like ore model ships, including one just 
Repeditor. 
rs to the students are carefully 
kept and are referred to many times. In his 
eribed tler. written February 19, he de- 
Wrote o the trip across the Atlantic. He 
Jaa 3 wen ther inside the Mediterranean 
consid n and still can be described as lovely 
ering What month it is. The air tem- 
ure has been between 55 and 65, with 
variable’ & steady 58 degrees, with light 
„ © u Westerly airs and a smooth sea. 
African de Passed Capte Tenez on the north 
Coast, and have been running within 
drable oll the coast to obtain what fav- 
8 Wee running current there may 
h will run as far as Cape de Fer and 
aul up for Ras Engela.” 


Th VALLEY SCRAPBOOK 
sen d to ente assembled a scrapbook to 


Indian ice Ptaln Nagel. He is interested in 
ore, and has been following the story 
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of the Fort Simcoe restoration with a great 
deal of interest. 

“On the way over I finally had the oppor- 
tunity and the time to sit down and enjoy 
the Album,” he wrote about the scrapbook, 
IT really enjoyed reading all the articles about 
the Indians and also those about the restora- 
tion of the fort. ‘The various snapshots, 
paintings, prints, and all, made the articles 
that much more interesting. Thanks. I 
surely would like to see the country about 
Yakima and possibly one of these days we 
will get out that way.” 

He closed his letter with, “This is all for 
now. Have a sled ride for me and the fisher- 
men in the class will kindly catch a few and 
remember me while they are eating them. 
The trappers need not bother with that 
angle.” 

VARIED CARGO 

The Expeditor’s cargo for this trip included 
everything from “chewing gum to farm ma- 
chinery.“ Captain Nagel wrote in an earlier 
letter. In the cargo were 3,000 tons of wheat 
for Greece. 

On a former journey the ship returned to 
the United States with 3,000 tons of Turkish 
tobacco for American manufacturers. On 
one notable trip the ship carried 1,000 tons of 
birdseed. 

When the ship sails from New York Harbor, 
it has 12,000 barrels of oil aboard for fuel. 
Daily consumption is 270 barrels. 

The class read about the merchant-ma- 
rine-sponsored program for adopting ships 
in a current events paper last year. It is 
one of 270 classes in the United States taking 
part in the program now, and there is a long 
waiting list of classes, 

BIRTHDAY PRESENT 


Tom Akehurst, 12, and Wayne Clasen, 11, 
prepared a puppet Captain Nagel, that will 
be the class birthday present to him. They 
referred to his pictures in making the uni- 
form, but had to check with the Yakima 
Navy recruiting office for advice on final 
touches, 

Captain Nagel’s home is in New Jersey. He 
is married but has no children of his own. 
He calls the Ahtanum students his crew and 
they elect ship's officers from their class. 

Captain Nagel has become an important 
individual in the lives of 33 Ahtanum young- 
sters. Since he is practically “one of the fam- 
ily,” the parents of the sixth-grade students 
also were present for his birthday party to- 
day. It was a wonderful party. The room 
was jammed and everyone was enthusiastic 
with happy birthday wishes for the captain. 

It is rumored that some of the sixth grad- 
ers are a bit reluctant to pass and leave their 
captain and their ship. On the other hand 
considerable rivalry is developing among 
fifth graders who are vielng for a berth in 
Mrs. Ferris’ room next year. 

On the playground one day this week, a lit- 
tle second grader sidled up to Mrs. Ferris 
and asked, “Will you still have your captain 
and your ship when I get to the sixth grade?” 


The Education of Our Talented Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, of- 
tentimes in our study of America’s edu- 
cational needs, we tend to concentrate 
our attention upon the handicapped, and 
tend to neglect the talented youth. Such 
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lack of foresight can only result in a 
loss to our Nation. 

One of our finest scientific and mili- 
tary spokesmen, Rear Adm. H. G. Rick- 
over, has noted the dubious results which 
neglect of our talented youth—which he 
terms “our presently most neglected nat- 
ural resource“ - can accomplish, Turn- 
ing over this problem in his mind, he 
has come up with specific suggestions for 
solution of the problem. Some of these 
he incorporated in an address entitled 
“The Education of Our Talented Chil- 
dren,” delivered recently before the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation. 

I believe Admiral Rickover's state- 
ments should be before every Member 
of the Congress. I have submitted the 
address to the Public Printer, at the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office; and it is esti- 
mated its reproduction cost in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD will be 8385. 

Notwithstanding this estimate of the 
cost of printing it, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this timely address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE EDUCATION OF OUR TALENTED CHILDREN 
(Remarks by Rear Adm, H. G. Rickover, 

U. S. Navy, Chief, Naval Reactors Branch, 

Division of Reactor Development, U. 8. 

Atomic Energy Commission, and Assistant 

Chief of the Bureau of Ships for Nuclear 

Propulsion, at a luncheon sponsored by the 

Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc., 

Hotel Suburban, East Orange, N. J., No- 

vember 20, 1956) 

It was my privilege to speak last year in 
this same hall on engineering and scientific 
education, I stated then that the United 
States is faced with a crisis in education and 
that, unless it is dealt with promptly and 
effectively, the machinery which sustains our 
level of material prosperity will begin to 
slow down, endangering not only our stand- 
ard of living but also our position in the 
world. 

Today I will discuss one specific aspect of 
this problem: our failure to identify and de- 
velop our talented youth, and the loss to the 
Nation which results from this waste of our 
most precious national asset. 

Two recent developments have abruptly 
lifted this problem out of the academic 
atmosphere of leisurely debate among the 
experts in the field of education and thrust 
it upon the consciousness of the whole Amer~ 
ican people, and with an urgency demanding 
immediate and drastic action, These de- 
velopments are; First, the sudden, if belated, 
awareness of an alarming shortage of trained 
manpower in this country; and, second, the 
emergence of a new mass producer of trained 
men and women in science, engineering, and 
the professions—Russia. 

With regard to our deficiency in trained 
manpower: This has been known to leaders 
in education, government, and industry for 
some time, even if the general public has 
been slow to perceive it. But only in the last 
few years have we begun to see that our 
trained manpower shortage is the inevitable 
consequence of a long-term trend in Ameri- 
can education which must be halted if we 
wish to retain our technological lead. To put 
it bluntly, our schools do not perform their 
primary which is to train the Na- 
tion's brainpower to the highest potential. 

One half of our children who are endowed 
with the ability to enter college and univer- 
sity do not do so. For every high-school 
graduate who eventually earns a doctoral 
degree there are 25 others who have the men- 
tal capacity to achieve that degree, but do 
not. If our schools had succeeded in inspir- 
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ing a love of learning In these children they 
would have become professional men and 
women and we would not be faced today with 
a deficiency of trained manpower. Lack of 
funds is only partly responsible for this ir- 
replaceable loss. Had there been proper mo- 
tivation, nearly all of these young people 
could have found ways and means to obtain 
a professional education, 

This is a serious indictment of our schools, 
but it would be most unfair to place the 
blame on our harassed teachers and school 
officials. Inadequate staffs of underpaid and 
overworked teachers must cope with a tidal 
wave of children which threatens to over- 
whelm our crowded schools. No, the blame 
rests squarely upon us all. 

The sort of schools a community has de- 
pends entirely upon what the community 
thinks of education and what the commu- 
nity is willing to pay for it. 

If we do not realize that the education 
of our children is our most important task; 
if we are more concerned with their clothes 
or with their recreation and entertainment 
than with the training of their minds, then 
we need not be surprised that our schools 
do not produce either an adequately edu- 
cated citizenry or a sufficiently large and 
competent corps of professional men and 
women to maintain our culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

As of today, the American people seem to 
feel that education is worth no more to them 
than about half what they are paying for 
recreation, that is about 4 percent of the 
national income. 

I need not elaborate to this audience on 
our crucial shortage in trained manpower. 
I refer you to the ample data presented by 
leading experts from industry, government, 
and the sciences before the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy of the Congress of the 
United States during hearings in April and 
May 1956 concerning the shortage of sclen- 
tific and engineering manpower. 

Commenting on this problem, the com- 
mittee remarked that it was a shocking in- 
dictment of America's indifference toward 
one of the most serious problems facing this 
Nation and that it paints a graphic picture 
ot what America stands to lose in future 
years if we do not immediately initiate 
vigorous corrective measures. 

Every American has a legitimate concern 
with our educational system. Our children 
are the Nation’s hostages to the future. 
Both as parents and as citizens we have no 
more important job than to insure that 
they are given the very best education they 
are capable of absorbing. And never has 
this been more important than today when 
we are in danger of being outstripped in 
technological developments by Russia. 

In recent years distressing intelligence has 
reached us that Russia has created a formi- 
dable educational system which bids fair to 
outproduce us in trained personnel. They 
may even beat us to the goal of becoming 
the first nation to give every child the oppor- 
tunity of advancing upward on the educa- 
tional ladder to the very topmost rung—pro- 
vided he has the intelligence and #pplies 
himself—with tuition, books, room, and 
board entirely provided by the state. 

It would be unwise to dismiss as empty 
boasting Krushehev's remark that Russia will 
soon have more scientists and engineers than 
we. She is already training more than her 
economy presently needs while we are train. 
ing fewer. Unless we take drastic steps to 
reverse this trend she will catch up with us 
and eventually surpass us. The Russian alm 
is to achieve world scientific and engineering 
supremacy. 

Someone has aptly called this the cold war 
of the classrooms. 

In this grim competition with the Com- 
munist world, the choice of methods is un- 
fortunately theirs—whether to wage real war 


or to continue the present cold war where 
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each side tries to gain strength by winning 
the support of the uncommitted nations. 

Most of these nations are newly independ- 
ent and technically backward. They are 
determined to achieve technological equality 
with the West at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Trained manpower has become a 
weapon in this cold war since it determines 


how much technical aid each side can offer. _ 


Russia will soon have a surplus of trained 
manpower which she can export. We have 
a shortage. Can we allow Russia to outdo 
us in aiding the neutrals? Can we let her 
become big brother to all the backward coun- 
tries of the world? 

No matter what methods are chosen in the 
duel between the Communist and the free 
world, education will, in the final analysis, 
determine the outcome, particularly the sdu- 
cation of talented youth. 

It is therefore most unfortunate that our 
social mores are hostile to the concept that 
children of superior mentality ought to re- 
ceive special consideration at tax-supported 
schools, The very thought of recognizing dif- 
ferences in intellectual ability is repugnant 
to our equalitarian philosophy. 

In our democratic society we are committed 
to the basic assumption that there is no per- 
son who can claim to be an indispensable 
man. We proceed from this entirely correct 
assumption to the incorrect conclusion that 
neither does a democracy have indispensable 
men. This is obviously erroneous. A mo- 
ment's reflection will show that no society 
can function without its indispensable men. 
By this I mean the men who because of nat- 
ural endowment and careful training possess 
the Intellectual, artistic, and moral abilities 
to carry forward the momentum of civiliza- 
tion and to bulld upon its existing founda- 
tions. 

It has been estimated that the efforts of 
a mere 1 percent of the total population move 
the world forward. This small group is in- 
dispensable to the maintenance and advance- 
ment of our civilization. 

There is never an abundance of indispensa- 
ble men. In primitive handicraft societies a 
handful suffices; more are needed in civilized 
societies. No nation has ever had too many 
indispensable men. = 

The more complex a society becomes, the 
larger proportionately is the number of in- 
telligent, highly trained men needed for its 
proper functioning. They are the men who 
provide leadership in government, industry, 
and labor; the men who think creatively, who 
invent, who push the boundaries of knowl- 
edge outward; the men who enrich life 
through their moral leadership or artistic 
gifts—all of the competent people who man- 
age our complex technological civilization. 
They are all indispensable to our society. We 
must keep their ranks replenished by the in- 
flow of properly trained youth of superior 
mental ability if we are to progress in the 
future as we have in the past. 

A few figures will illustrate the propor- 
tionately greater number of trained men 
needed in a technologically expanding 
society. 

It is estimated, for example, that a 3 per- 
cent annual increase in our gross national 
product will require a 414 to 5% percent 
annual increase in scientific and engineering 
manpower. Or, to put it differently, in the 
last 20 years our population has increased by 
35 percent, but the number of scientists has 
increased by 450 percent, and engineers by 
225 percent. Yet even this tremendous 
increase leaves us seriously short. Fifty 
years ago we needed 1 engineer for every 
1,000 workers; today the proportion is 1 
engineer for 65 workers, and in some indus- 
tries it is already 1 for every 20 workers. 

Every advance in any given field of knowl- 
edge leads to greater specialization; each 
specialized field in turn requires a new army 
of people trained for it specifically. Today, 
technological progress is limited only by 
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availability of trained professionals, and this, 
in turn, depends on but two factors: Incl- 
dence of superior brain power—over which, 
we have little, if any, control; and develop- 
ment of available talent—here we can do 
much, 

Who then are these talented youth, and 
what provisions are we making for their 
intellectual training? 

There is no general agreement on the 
definition of the term talented.“ Some- 
times it is applied to only the top 1½ to 2 
percent of our children—those with an L G. 
of 135 and above. At other times it Is given 
wider application to take in all who are above 
the average of high-school graduates, 1. e., 
110 I. Q: and over, 25 

A few figures may help to give perspective. 
The average intelligence of the total popula- 
tion has been arbitrarily set at 100 on this 
basis, those who enter high school average 
105; those who graduate from high school 
110; those who enter college 115; and college 
graduates 120, Generalized classifications 
such as these tend to be arbitrary, and I. Q. 
tests are not infallible. Moreover, they 
leave out of consideration differences 
character and in will power. A lazy child 
with a high I. Q. may well be outstripped at 
school and later on in life by a child with ® 
lower I. Q. but with drive and motivation. 

However, for a rough approximation of the 
percentage of children with sufficient mental 
capacity to absorb training for a professional 
career let us take the figure of 15-20 per- 
cent; which includes those haying an IQ of 
115 and over. This incidentally is also the 
percentage of children who in Europe are 
able to pass the examinations for entrance 
to academic secondary schools. Ishall hence- 
forth use the term “talented” for the toP 
15-20 percent of our children and brilliant 
for the top 114 to 2 percent. 

Very little is done in our schools to seek 
out and identify this top 15-20 percent of our 
children. With few exceptions they are being 
taught along with the 80 percent of average 
and below average mentality. Up to age 12 
the curriculum for all children is the same. 
In junior and senior high schools a basic core 
of the curriculum remains obligatory for all, 
and this is taught in classes which are at- 
tended by the whole range from below 
average to brilliant children. This is 80 
except in some few large high schools where 
attempts have been made to set up different 
sections for children having different degrees 
of ability and achievement. The length 
schooling is the same for all children, with 
some very few instances where talented 
children are allowed to skip a grade or two. 

Now, there is ample evidence that in any 
class which includes slow and fast learners 
the slowest group sets the pace and receives 
most attention from the teachers. The above 
average child is kept from advancing at the 
speed appropriate to his ability, with the 
result that many lose interest in learning as 
such, others develop sloppy habits, and some 
build up a false sense of superiority which 
convinces them that they are so smart that 
they will never need to apply themselves to 
anything. The deadly routine sets in on 
these young and malleable minds. 

Talented children whose minds are not 
challenged become frustrated and often 
turn Into poor pupils from sheer boredom. 
Mental muscles become flabby if the child's 
mind is not constantly being strained to the 
utmost, The mind is no different than any 
oer of the body. It deteriorates 0 

used for its ‘oper e 
= Proper purpos 

As is often the case, where there is com- 
munity pressure not to fail the poor student, 
advancement into the next higher grade be- 
comes virtually automatic. This tends to 
convince the slow learners and lazy pupils 
that they can get by without working: Tal- 
ented children may well resent having to work 
harder for no tangible reward. All chudren 
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Need incentives to keep up the learning 
Process, Therefore, the practice which is to 
be found in many schools of neyer giving 
A's, or of grading the child only as against 
own past performance, or of limiting re- 
Port-card comments to satisfactory, and 
needs improvement, is à particularly unfor- 
tunate concession to a dubious tenderness 
for the sensibilities of those parents whose 
children show neither ability nor a desire to 
learn. 
In addition to the common core of obliga- 
courses, our high schools offer a wide 
choice of elective subjects from which each 
child may pick those he prefers. Among 
the electives there are the tough academic 
Subjects which constitute the college pre- 
Paratory program—methematics, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, physics, chemistry, 
biology, foreign languages; there are the vo- 
Cational subjects which make much less de- 
Mand on the intellect or willpower since 
little homework is required—domestic 
sciences. for the girls. and various trade 
Skills for the boys; finally there are the 
Subjects of a recreational nature—square 
g comes to mind—or those which in 
& Vague sort of way aim to train children 
in cooperative and mutually helpful living— 
Courses in social manners, life adjustment, 
the art of makeup, and how to attract the 


opposite sex. 
All except the academic subjects are of the 
kind which we might term know-how. That 
is, they have nothing to do with the school's 
task which is to teach young minds 
to think and to train them in the elemen- 
tools of learning. This is a task which 
can be performed only by the school. Voca- 
tional, recreational, or life-adjustment train- 
can be and should be obtained else- 
Where. Our teacher shortage would be 
Breatly lessened if we relieved them of all 
ibilities except those of teaching the 
Minds of children and developing their 
bodies through physical training. 
may sound strange to us, accustomed 
as we are to the intermingling in our schools 
Sf academic and vocational training, and to 
But Breat emphasis given to social activities. 
We are the only country where schools 
— Part social institutions; everywhere else 
Udren receive academic training in gen- 
ral schools, and vocational training in spe- 
75 vocational schools or through on-the- 
programs combined with gen- 
eral education at special secondary schools, 
Nowhere else in the world are curricula in 
mdary schools so largely elective as in 
ate ica. Very few children have so earnest 
Ove of learning—such intellectual forti- 
tho s to pass up the chance to coast 
lens ugh school on the easy subjects. Un- 
ane they are wisely guided by their parents 
tan teachers, they will tend to choose the 
tE and most pleasant school subjects. 
Whe is the children from the better homes 
re entrance into college is taken for 
ted who take the college preparatory 
chit at high school. But the talented 
jan dren who come from poor homes often 


this the parental example and urging to take 
More difficult course. Classes are too 
— and teachers too burdened with ex- 
dy N responsibilities heaped upon them 
of € community to have time for the kind 
cblldgen ling which discovers the talented 
en from poor homes and encourages 

em to take the tougher courses. 
9 si the mentally su- 
ess adequately served at 
que taking into account its special re- 
matter oe than the average or, for that 
ca + the physically or. mentally handi- 
ies child. I realize, of course, that we 
ung and should make special provision for 
inyoly te children. Our hearts are here 
that 3 it is to the credit of our people 
ishea hey will readily abandon such cher- 
Stig — as equal education for all 
Wer the call of compassion. Yet why 
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should we show less compassion for the men- 
tally superior child whose fine abilities are 
being left untended? Oddly revealing of 
American thinking is the fact that the term 
“exceptional child” conjures up to most edu- 
cators not the talented child but the handi- 
capped one. Books and magazines dealing 
with exceptional children seldom give more 
than perhaps 1 percent or so of space to the 
needs of the talented child. 

It is true that of late the needs of our tal- 
ented children have won some recognition. 
But so far such recognition has been confined 
to a small segment of the population. Not 
yet won is e mass support necessary to 
bring about truly effective measures by leg- 
islative bodies, from which must come the 
necessary regulations and financial contribu- 
tions to upgrade the schooling of talented 
youth. We are still in the early stages of iso- 
lated studies, tentative experiments in a few 
localities, and long-drawn arguments pro and 
con. More important, American public 
thinking has not yet connected shortages of 
trained manpower with inadequate provision 
for the proper education of the talented. Nor 
are we sufficiently aware that, in the final 
analysis, our cherished American standard of 
living is largely dependent on the work of a 
very small group of skilled professionals. 

In part this is a consequence of a curious 
inconsistency in our attitude toward science 
as against scientists and scholars. We ad- 
mire science greatly and we place in it an 
almost childlike trust; we expect it will con- 
tinuously pour out delightful wonders to 
make our lives ever more agreeable. But 
upon scientists and scholars many of us look 
with a somewhat jaundiced eye; we call them 
“eggheads” and “intellectuals”; we do not 
consider them to be entirely normal persons. 
In truth, we have no real admiration for 
higher learning as such, nor are we willing to 
respect those engaged in it unless we see an 
immediate practical advantage to ourselves 
in their work. Most Americans dislike the 
very idea that people are unequal in intel- 
lectual capability, though they are ready 
enough to recognize inequality of natural 
endowment in other respects. This ambi- 
valence is our attitude toward the mentally 
superior is surprising when we compare it 
with the generous applause we lavish on su- 
perior talent in athletics or in the arts, on 
superlor beauty, or on superior business 
acumen. 

However, as I mentioned, a beginning has 
been made toward the understanding of men- 
tally superior children. The talented child 
has been put under the microscope; it has 
been studied, measured, and observed. Our 
knowledge of its capacities and needs has 
been somewhat increased. For example, Pro- 
fessor Terman’s studies with a group of 
youngsters having I. Q's of 135 and above 
verify certain factors long suspected by those 
dealing with talented children. They are 
usually as superior physically as they are 
mentally. The comforting folk myth that if 
they have brains they are undersize or spindly 
ought now to be discarded together with 
black cats and knocking on wood. Usually, 
talented children are more cheerful and emo- 
tionally more stable than others. This is so, 
of course, unless their intellectual progress 
has been too severely hampered, in which 
case frustration may bring about boredom 
and Irritability, thereby upsetting their emo- 
tional equilibrium. Possibly adjustment to 
the age group is more than one can expect of 
a child who is several years ahead of it 
mentally. 

Even with the inadequate provisions for 
their specific educational needs, Terman's 
group of 1,000 brilliant children did remark- 
ably well. As compared with average high- 
school graduates, 10 times as many went to 
college and on to postgraduate work; 16 
times as many made Phi Beta Kappa; 20 
times as many became lawyers or physicians; 
and over 60 times as many had either taken 
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a doctor of philosophy degree or were well 
on the way toward achieving it. 

Although not all talented children are 
academically inclined, enough of them do so 
well at institutions of higher learning that 
the spending of public funds for the better 
education of all talented youth is an ex- 
ceedingly good investment for the Nation as 
a whole, and would do much to relieve our 
national deficit in trained professionals, 

However, few concrete measures have, as 
yet, been taken to improve the educational 
program of talented youth. Most of these 
programs are, in my opinion, quite inade- 
quate for two reasons: 

First, they deal only with the brilliant 
child of 135 I, Q. and over, leaving untouched 
the needs of the far larger group of talented 
children, those having an I. Q. between 115 
and 135. 

Second, they are not bold enough because 
they seek solutions within our existing all- 
inclusive school system. Usually, they offer 
merely “enrichment” or “individual accel- 
eration”—poor substitutes for the carefully 
thought-out program needed by talented 
youth. 

It is my impression gained from reading 
about “enrichment” courses that, to an ex- 
tent, they are being used by teachers, turned 
amateur psychologists, to try out their 
psychological theories and techniques on the 
gifted children. In effect, “enrichment” 
too often becomes no more than a sort of 
“make work“ or “make study” project to 
keep the smart children occupied and out of 
mischief. 

“Individual acceleration” or “skipping” is 
the other means we use today to take care 
of the talented child. But, because our 
schools are partly social institutions, the 
child who has skipped a grade may feel a 
little out of things. This disadvantage is 
usually temporary, however, and is out- 
weighed by the advantage of greater intel- 
lectual challenge. Even at best, the child 
who skips misses part of the curriculum and 
still does not find the challenge to his mind 
that would be given him by being in class 
with equally talented children; though 
older, his new classmates are still slow 
learners. } 

That talented children need less time to 
master a given course of study than the 
average pupil is evident; how much less may 
come as a surprise. Dr. Hollingworth found 
that children with an I. Q. of 135-plus were 
able to complete the requirements of the 
curriculum prescribed for the public schools 
of New York City in from one-quarter to 
one-half the time needed by average pupils. 
The Terman study found that most of the 
gifted children would have been 2 to 3 years 
further along in their schooling if they had 
been properly placed. 

Experiments in a few large citles—Chicago, 
New York, and Baltimore come to mind— 
where talented children are being taught in 
special schools, proved that 1 year could 
easily be cut from the high school course. 
Other experiments have been made through 
collaboration between groups of colleges and 
public high schools whereby selected high 
school students were admitted to college at 
the end of the 10th or 11th grade. Still other 
experiments made arrangements for high 
school students to take a special course dur- 
ing the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades which 
prepares them for entrance directly into the 
sophomore year at college. A group of 3 
private colleges and 3 private preparatory 
schools has also studied the possibility of 
reducing the time spent in high school and 
college by 1 year and have found this to be 
feasible. 

These experiments have also indicated 
that talented children should be taught sep- 
arately, preferably in separate schools or, if 
this is not possible, in separate classes. 

Such treatment of the talented would 
merely give belated recognition to their spe- 
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cial educational needs, long after the needs 
of the average and below average, as well as 
of the physically handicapped, have been 
taken care of. It is well to remember that 
the transformation of the traditionally aca- 
demic American high school into a combina- 
tion college preparatory, vocational, and so- 
ctal institution came about in response to 
the demand for schooling of a type more 
appropriate to the majority of children— 
those who could not or did not want to take 
academic courses but whose parents never- 
theless wished them to attend high school. 
As nonacademic, know-how subjects wormed 
themeelves into the curriculum, the high 
school became less and less able to give prop- 
er attention to the special educational needs 
of the minority of children whose superior 
intellect could find no challenge in down- 
graded curricula. This is particularly true 
in small communities where the college 
preparatory program of the high school is apt 
to be curtailed whenever shortages of school 
funds or teachers occur, as at present. 

Almost half our high schools teach no for- 
eign languages—and this at a time when our 
foreign commitments call for a large corps 
of trained men and women with linguistic 
as well as professional ability. Almost a 
quarter of the high schools offer no physics, 
chemistry, or geometry—-and this at a time 
when a grounding in science becomes more 
and more important for everyone, including 
those not in academic careers. 

As a matter of fact, I seriously question 
whether substitution of know-how subjects 
for academic subjects benefits even those 
children who do not intend to follow aca- 
demic careers. A great deal of this high- 
school training in know-how is wasted be- 
cause obsolete methods, equipment, and in- 
struction are used. Such training is pri- 
marily the job of industry and can be done 
much better and in considerably less time in 
a factory than in a high school. Education 
is not a process for transmitting techniques. 

Today, every citizen needs the tools of 
thinking, the three R's—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic—and such general knowledge of 
history, civics, and literature as will make the 
world we live in understandable. In our 
technical civilization, manual and white 
collar workers, tradesmen and merchants— 
in short, everyone needs as much general 
education as he can possibly be coaxed to 
absorb. It isn’t doing our children any favor 
to spare them all mental effort by 
school too easy and too pleasant, and to sub- 
stitute know-how subjects of doubtful value 
for mental training. 

Eliminating know-how subjects from the 
high-school curriculum and requiring all 
students to take more academic ones does not 
solve the problem of our talented children. 
It is high time that we recognize their right 
even if they are a minority, to schooling ap- 
propriate to their needs. For the last 50 
years we have, in the name of educational 
democracy, tried to make one common school 
serve all children instead of finding the ap- 
propriate school for the two main groups of 
children, the majority who plan on nonaca- 
demic careers, and the minority who plan 
for college and university. We must reverse 
this unfortunate trend in American educa- 
tion. 

If I may digress here for a moment, let me 
remind you of the separate purposes and 
traditions of academic and nonacademic 
schooling. 

It was Socrates who said that “knowledge 
is virtue.“ Though there have been regret- 
table lapses, western civilization has never 
completely lost sight of this truism. The 
Greeks, alone of all the nations of the an- 
cient world, placed knowledge and the power 
of thought above all other pursuits as being 
the most worthy of a civilized man and a 
civilized state. We are indebted to them for 
that marvelous pedagogical invention—the 
liberal arts curriculum—which has never 
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been surpassed for training the young to 
think, to use their brains in solving par- 
ticular problems, and for providing a broad 
basis of general knowledge upon which spe- 
clalized training could later safely be super- 
imposed, We are rediscovering that a pro- 
fessional man needs the foundation of a 
liberal arts education in order to use his 
specialized training wisely. The man who 
is highly trained in only one field of knowl- 
edge and illiterate in all others can be a posi- 
tive danger to society. 

Rome went to school in Greece, and so 
Greek ideas on education spread throughout 
Europe. When Rome fell, Europe was more 
literate, it had more books, ‘libraries, and 
schools than at any time during the next 
thousand years, Only a dim flicker of learn- 
ing was kept alive by the church. From this 
and from the knowledge of the ancient world 
which had been preserved in Arab schools 
and was transmitted westward during the 
Crusades, Europe rebuilt its education, In 
the 12th century universities made their ap- 
pearance and soon spread all over Europe— 
there were 108 by the year 1000. Latin was 
the language of the church, and since 
churchmen made up the faculties of medi- 
eval universities, Latin was the language 
which every person had to learn to enter a 
university to study for a professional career. 

To this end, so-called Latin schools were 
founded in which youngsters were given a 
classical education preparatory to enroll- 
ment in the university. Sometimes these 
schools were attached to a cathedral, some- 
times they were set up by private endow- 
ment, or founded by kings as charitable In- 
stitutions for children of poor or deceased 
courtiers. These Latin schools, or grammar 
schools, as they are still called in England, 
are the forerunners of European—and of 
early American—secondary schools, Al- 
though the brilliant child of poor parents 
was seldom barred from these schools and 
scholarships were always available, the sec- 


ondary schools were used for the most part 8 


by children from well-to-do homes. 

Alongside this education for children des- 
tined for political leadership or for pre- 
fessional eareers, there developed an en- 
tirely separate system of education for the 
common people. In the late middle ages, 
cities rose to power and wealth, Their 
craftsmen and merchants found that ele- 
mentary knowledge—the three Rs“ — was 
of practical use to them. They therefore 
founded schools where their children could 
be taught these subjects. Since these chil- 
dren were not intended for the universities. 
Latin was not needed, and the schools there- 
fore taught in the vernacular. These schools 
later became the elementary schools and 
were eventually taken over by the State. 
elementary education originally lasted for 
3 years but was gradually extended to 8 years 
as technological progress raised the stand- 
ards of general knowledge and the primary 
skills required—eyen of persons in non- 
academic careers. For these and humani- 
tarian reasons child labor was ultimately 
outlawed and the compulsory school age 
progressively extended. In the United States, 
as in most of Europe, this is now age 16, 

As a result of the rise of labor to political 
power and a general movement toward greater 
democracy, European schools have lost much 
of their class character. In England public 
secondary schools of all types are now free of 
charge, and some three-fourths of the under- 
graduates, even at Oxford and Cambridge, 
receive financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment. In continental Europe, elementary 
education has been both free and compulsory 
for more than 150 years. Secondary ettuca- 
tion has been a state enterprise for almost 
as long, and school fees have always been 
moderate—in addition, scholarships have 
been available for the gifted poor. Second- 
ary school fees have now largely been abol- 
ished or scaled to fit the financial resources 
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of the parents. Even universities have be- 
come free in some countries and are inexpen~ 
sive everywhere on the Continent. 

But while the educational ladder has beeD 
opened throughout Europe, the separation 
of the two educational tracks has been re- 
tained. At 10 or 11, if they can pass the en- 
trance examinations for academic secondary 
schools, children may enter the upper track— 
about 15 percent achieve this. The re- 
mainder enter one of several other types of 
secondary schools, depending on whether 
they seek a general education not as de- 
manding as that of the academic secondary 
schools, or whether they seek immediate 
training for their future careers. In this 
latter case they enter a commercial or trade 
school which gives some general education 
but with the emphasis on vocational train- 
ing. 

The upper track secondary schools carry 
the student up to 18 or 19, at which age he 15 
considered to have received sufficient liberal 
arts or general education to permit immedi- 
ate study for a profesisonal career at in- 
stitutions of university rank. Most of the 
liberal arts education given in our liberal 
arts colleges has been absorbed into the 
curriculum of the European academic sec- 
ondary schools; the remainder has been in- 
corporated into the faculties of philosophy 
of the universities. England has a 3-year 
college course but it is far more centered on 
the student's special professional interest 
than is customary in our colleges. 

In general, the European student is ready 
to begin his specialized professional studies 
from 2 to 3 years before his American coun- 
terpart. This is due to the early separation, 
in Europe, of talented children into schools 
which they attend for a period of 8 or 9 
years. This long stay in a single school al- 
lows for a carefully planned curriculum in 
which subject follows subject in logical se- 
quence—no choice is left to the pupil ex- 
cept at the outset when he may choose 
among three types of academic secondary 
schools—classical; modern, with emphasis 
on the sciences; and the third type which 
combines parts of both. 

European children go to school 6 days ® 
week; their school day is longer, and school 
vacations are shorter than here. Frequent 
examinations weed out the incompetent or 
the lazy. This rigorous intellectual disci- 
pline result in a reduction of 2 to 3 years in 
the time needed to educate the professional 
man. 

Allowing for the limits set by Marxist 

dogma, Russian schools resemble those of 

Europe. This, in part, explains why they - 
are producing more men and women of pro- 
fessional caliber than we do, Since the 
government is all-powerful, it can exert more 
pressure on children to spur them on to 
maximum efforts than is possible in demo- 
cratic countries; teacher shortages can be 
overcome by ordering people into the teach- 
ing profession regardless of their wishes: 
building materials can be diverted from 
housing desired by the people to buildings 
deemed more useful to the state—such 45 
schools, laboratories, libraries, universities. 
Obviously a totalitarian government, once it 
decides to set up a formidable educational 
program, can do so more quickly and easily 
than a democracy. For these reasons it is all 
the miore necessary that we upgrade our 
schools without delay, 

What concerns me most about the Rus- 
sian school program is not the coercive ele- 
ment which speeds totalitarian programs: 
but the solid evidence that Russia has found 
a way to inspire in her children the desire 
to put forth their utmost mental efforts: 
and that she has done this through what we 
think of as capitalist incentives. A Russian 
child works hard and examinations are 
tough. But ahead looms a professional ca- 
reer which is highly attractive, combining 
excellent salary with much honor. prestise. 
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and respect. Teachers, for example, are well 
Paid and highly regarded. Children are 
imbued with a love of intellectual adven- 
through books in which the hero is a 
®clentist or engineer who does valiant deeds 
that will benefit the country—not, as in so 
many of our books, and even more on radio 
and television, a cowboy or space cadet. I 
doubt whether you could find a counterpart 
in Russia of the 100 American high school 
Pupils who were recently queried on why 
did not take mathematics and science 
Courses, Their answers reflected disdain 
for scientists who were described as 
Squares," “long-hairs,” and “little men with 
beards" working in musty laboratories. 
ese youngsters were not interested in 
Scientific or engineering careers because 
they regarded them as financially unreward- 
as well as being too difficult and time 
Consuming. 
A hundred years ago, Americans could be 
Proud that we were the first country in the 
ld to promote free secondary school edu- 
Cation for all children. However, today free 
ndary school education has been achieved 
or is well on the way to being achieved in 
All of Europe. But where we have lowered 
Secondary school curriculum to accom- 
th te all children, Europe has maintained 
© high standing of its academic secondary 
and has provided special secondary 
to tional and trade schools for those unable 
Absorb academic training. 
T have seen it boasted that 83 percent of 
Children of high-school age attend high 
School and that 55 percent graduate. These 
figures lose their force when we realize that 
y of these graduates have had no more 
pel education than European youngsters 
f 8 aoe the lower track secondary 


I was interested to read in the Clearing 
de. a journal for high-school teachers, 
Engl in our teacher-exchange program with 
p land, our high-school teachers exchange 

laces with teachers in the lower secondary 
pee Schools and not with those that pre- 
catio for college. This is perhaps an indi- 
ot m of how the secondary school systems 

two countries compare. 
out high schools may excel in turning 
Pleasant and attractive youngsters, but 
Dobe heterogeneous character makes them 
Whanstitutions for training the talented. 
en the great inflow into our high 
tome, began after the First World War. 
Went 80 percent ot the students were found 
Joste ole of absorbing the academic sub- 
being taught, Community pressure 
to political expediency forced the schools 
great vngrade the curriculum: Now that the 
begin inflow into the colleges is about to 
there’ Something similar may well happen 
leges Already we have a number of col- 
8 Which are hardly better than sec- 
Versit>, Schools. Already we have State uni- 
all hice which are required by law to admit 
State għ-school graduates from the home 
vious} or all those with a C average—ob- 
in Wen oo” college material. This shows up 
inatan fantastic first-year fallures—in some 
Man ess 40 percent fall at the end of fresh- 
2 Dear. One might compare this with the 
Colleges s first-year failures at Ivy League 
Screen where students have been carefully 
State ed for scholastic aptitude. Requiring 
do conelleges to admit students unable to 
Which ege work is a waste of tax money 
hi Could be used to better advantage on 

But salaries to obtain better teachers. 
schoolinsa worse than wasting expensive 
nor want on children who are neither able 
to oes to absorb it. is the damage done 
Waste 2 ented youth who are forced to 
in e 8 important years of their lives 
rich e us schools unless their parents are 
Prepara, Si to send them to private college 
tice po d Schools. We shall not do jus- 
them Shit talented youth until we seek 

11 at at an early age—no later than 10 
~and educate them separately from 
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the rest of the children. This need not 
necessarily be in a separate school; it could 
be in a college preparatory section of the 
school. But this separate schooling must 
begin earlier than junior high school. It 
should start after the fourth grade or, at 
the latest, the fifth grade. The schooling 
must be purely academic, and the teachers 
must have professional competence in the 
subjects they teach. Admission as well as 
advancement into each higher grade should 
be by examination. If possible, the school 
year should be extended to 210 days, There 
is no other country of comparable civiliza- 
tion where children go to school for only 
180 days as they do here. This may have 
made sense when we were an agricultural 
country and children were needed to help 
on the farm. But our long vacations make 
no sense today, especially when we consider 
how rapidly knowledge is increasing and 
how much more a child must now learn to 
become truly educated. The more we know, 
the more there is to know. 

We need to set ourselves the goal of mak- 
ing it possible for all children who have the 
will and the capacity to complete their gen- 
eral education in 14 years, or by the time they 
are 20. Fourteen years is a long enough 
time to provide a good liberal arts ground- 
ing. Professional postgraduate study ought 
not to begin later than the age of 20, and 
brilliant children should be permitted to be- 
gin a year or so sooner. 

The undue length of professional educa- 
tion in America is a significant element in 
our trained manpower deficit. Today, the 
American professional! man will complete 
his education when he is between 25 and 26, 
and for most there will have to be added two 
additional years of military service before 
they can become self-supporting. All of this 
becomes particularly onerous in the United 
States where early marriage is part of our 
social pattern. Surely, we must do all we 
can to allow our talented youth to move 
through their schooling at their own rate of 
progress and not retard them by the pace 
of the average or the slow learner. 

I am aware that any change in the Ameri- 
can public school system will meet opposi- 
tion. Special schooling for the mentally 
superior will be branded a “undemocratic” 
and as class“ education. It will be con- 
sidered unfair“ to give the talented child 
education superior to that offered the aver- 
age. It will be said that the separation of 
children according to mental capacity will 
deny them valuable experience in living to- 
gether with other children of varied back- 
ground and ability, and that this constitutes 
an important ingredient in the smooth func- 
tioning of American democracy—so it will 
be said. None of these objections, however, 
bear critical examination. 

It would, indeed, be “undemocratic” to 
propose a cleavage along class lines, but not 
one along the lines of natural ability, which 
hardly anyone will claim is limited to the 
children coming from better homes, It is, 
however, often forgotten that we already 
have just such a separation along class lines 
in large American cities where schools draw 
their pupils from a particular neighbor- 
hood rather than from the whole popula- 
tion, as is the case in smaller towns. Neigh- 


borhoods in America are usually homogenous, ' 


at least as far as the finances of families are 
concerned. Parents in better class neigh- 
borhoods generally succeed in obtaining bet- 
ter schools for their children. Finally, we 
must not forget that well-to-do parents al- 
ways have it in their power to assure their 
children a good education by sending them 
to private preparatory schools. But the 
talanted poor child must depend solely on 
the public school. Education in a democ- 
racy must not only be democratic, it must 
also be education, — 
Education is not a commodity such as a 
house, a television set, or an automobile. 
Everyone can use and enjoy a house, a TV 
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set, or a car; it would, indeed, be unfair 
if the State distributed these commodities 
free of charge but limited them to only 
part of the population. The ability to use 
and enjoy academic training, on the other 
hand, is not universal; therefore, to limit 
it to those who can benefit from it Is not 
unfair; but to deny it to the minority who 
can use and derive benefit from academic 
training is both unfair and undemocratic, 
as well as a waste of our most valuable na- 
tional asset. 

Finally, as to the objection that experi- 
ences valuable for democratic living will be 
lost if the talented are separated, this again 
would be true only if all the talented came 
from the same type of home. As long as 
pupils in all public schools, including those 
giving college-preparatory courses, are 
drawn from the whole population and all 
are given the same opportunity to advance 
in accordance with their ability, the social 
values of learning to live together with chil- 
dren of varying backgrounds will still be 
preserved. 

In considering ways to improve our schools, 
we must recognize that no institution is so 
hallowed by age or tradition that it ought 
to be exempt from periodic examination and 
appraisal in terms of whether it accom- 
plishes the goals for which it was estab- 
lished; in particular, whether it is adjust- 
ing itself to the realities of a rapidly 
changing world. Measured by these tests, 
the American school system must be judged 
to need a thorough overhaul. Now that 
ours is no longer the only school system 
with an open educational ladder, the time 
has come when we should subject it to a 
searching comparison with school systems 
in England and on the Continent of Europe. 
It should be easy to obtain from foreign- 
school authorities such information as: 

1. The subjects taught in the several types 
of secondary schools, with data on the num- 
ber of class periods and length of class pe- 
riods devoted to each subject. 

2. The extent to which mastery in each 
subject is achieved, as measured by exami- 
nations at the end of each period of school- 
ing. 

8. School fees, if any, and scholarships 
granted to poor children. 

4. Requirements for entrance into differ- 
ent types of secondary schools and universi- 
ties, with samples of examinations required 
to obtain the school leaving certificates 
which are required for study at a European 
university. 

5. Extent to which such certificates are 
given credit in foreign universities. 

6. Extent to which courses taken in the 
university of one European country are given 
credit by other European universities. 

7. Scholastic requirements demanded of 
American students wishing to enroll at Euro- 
pean universities. 

In addition, school textbooks could easily 
be obtained for comparison with those used 
in American public schools. 

We need not slavishly copy the schools 
of other countries; neither should we suc- 
cumb to the happiness of ignorance. In 
studying their ways of educating the young, 
we may discover valuable ideas. To these 
we could add the experiences of those Ameri- 
can secondary schools that have already 
instituted special accelerated courses for the 
talented. On the basis of this information, 
it would then be possible to work out a course 
of schooling—open to all children but on a 
basis of entrance examination—which would 
proceed alongside our present junior and 
senior high school courses. Such schooling 
would begin after the fourth or fifth grade 
and be dovetailed into the 4-year liberal arts 
course in such a manner that the student 
could attain a bachelor of arts degree by 
20 years of age. 

I believe the necessary steps to bring about 
this educational reform will be taken as soon 
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as the American public has been made aware 
of the great need to cultivate our presently 
most neglected national resource—the tal- 
ented child. But it will require the devoted 
etlorts ot many men and women who are will- 
ing to make this problem their own personal 
responsibility, perhaps as many as it took a 
hundred years ago when it was first proposed 
to remove all financial bars to higher educa- 
tion so that no child might be denied equal 
educational opportunity. That was a hard 
fight too, but it was won because those who 
fought had the inner force to confront facts, 
Later developments have, however, dimin- 
ished the splendor of what, up to that time, 
was one of the noblest achievements of 
American democracy. 

In connection with my work in atomic 
power, I have interviewed more than 1,000 
young college graduates. These interviews 
have made it plain to me that our educa- 
tional system needs considerable improve- 
ment. It has, therefore, been a great dis- 
appointment to me that, despite the vast 
amount that has been said about it in recent 
years, sò little is being done. We must, 
somehow, make a start. We cannot keep on 
just talking while our ruthless opponent 
acts. How can any American remain com- 
placent about our educational dilemma? 

Is money the problem? ‘Then what are we 
going to do with all our wealth? If an addi- 
tional $4 billion a year, 1 percent of our gross 
national product, makes the difference be- 
tween good teachers and mediocre ones, good 
schools and poor ones, can we afford not to 
spend that sum? Is our end aim merely to 
become more wealthy, to acquire more 
things? 

Can we afford to make our talented chil- 
dren remain in school any longer than they 
have to, when our schools are already so over- 
crowded and the teachers so few? 

Last year I suggested that industry's grow- 
ing need for trained personnel made it good 
business for them to take active steps to 
help. I proposed that industry make avail- 
able its scientists and engineers for 1-year 
periods to teach in our high schools, in this 
way helping to relieve the teacher shortage. 
I pointed out that in present day America 
the business corporation is not a business de- 
vice alone; that it has become a social in- 
stitution and has acquired the obligations 
inherent in this concept; that there is Jus- 
tification for industry to assume a respon- 
sibility for financing education because the 
college graduates they obtain have been 
trained at public expense; that such expendi- 
tures are vital for the future, and should be 
considered as part of the routine expense of 
running the business. 

Today I should like to plead earnestly for 
even greater help from industry. 

I suggest that industry, together with our 
educational foundations, undertake the set- 
ting up of model academic secondary schools 
in perhaps 25 different centers in the United 
States. These schools would be on a par 
with our best academic secondary schools. 
They would be free; the ability to pass an 
entrance examination of a kind which would 
weed out those not mentally capable of ab- 
sorbing an academic secondary education 
would be the only requirement. The schools 
would be staffed by teachers truly capable of 
teaching talented children; teachers whose 
qualifications place less emphasis on training 
in teaching methods and more on graduate 
study in their fields. The competence of 
European secondary schoolteachers, based as 
it is on years of postgraduate study in their 
fields, is one of the main reasons why they 
can teach as much in 12 years as ours do in 
14 or 15. 

‘Teachers’ salaries in these schools would be 
in accord with the high scholastic qualifica- 
tions required and, therefore, equal to those 
paid for comparable positions in industry. 
Such salaries would attract competent 
teachers. 
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These model schools should aim at a ratio 
of at least 1 teacher for every 20 pupils. One 
of the reasons why the private English board- 
ing schools, such as Eton, Harrow, and so 
forth, contribute so large a percentage of 
England's leaders is their ratio of teachers to 
pupils—1 for every 12 students. 

The schools would start with the fifth 
grade so as to have the pupils ready for 
college at 16. To do this, it may be neces- 
sary to provide a choice: students could com- 
plete the course the regular way in 7 years, 
or they could finish in 6 years by taking extra 
courses during 3 summers. We must find a 
way for our children to attend school for more 
than the present 180 days. Lengthening the 
time in school might most easily be done 
through the medium ot voluntary summer 
courses. 

Teachers in these schools would be given 
no extracurricular work of any kind, because 
a teacher, as does any professional person, 
requires time for thought and study. The 
schools would be scholastic institutions, so 
social activities would be kept at a minimum. 

The management of these schools, quali- 
fications and salaries of teachers, entrance 
requirements, curriculums, and standards 
would be left to an independent body not 
connected directly with the donor. But I 
see no reason why the schools could not be 
given names to indicate the corporation, or 
industry, or labor organization—for labor 
ought to participate in this endeavor no less 
than industry—which contributes financial 
support. This seems to me falr and legiti- 
mate, and even desirable; it would win 
friends for industry as a whole, and for the 
donor in particular. 

I estimate that the cost of operating each 
model school for a period of 5 years will be 
about $10 million. At the end of that period 
the community ought to have an option to 
take over the school, provided it agrees to 
continue the high scholastic standards set 
under private management. 

These model schools would demonstrate 
what could be accomplished by competent 
teachers, a proper curriculum, and an 
adequate school year. They would be goals 
and living examples of what can be done by 
the community for the education of its 
children. 

These are my suggestions. Others can 
and will be made. But let us make a start. 
As a beginning, let us get the data on Euro- 
pean curriculums and teaching methods and 
then let us devise a way to make our schools 
as good, and even better, than those of any 
other country. We have the ability to do 
this. We are rich enough to do this. All 
we need is the will to do it and to recognize 
that “the inevitable comes to pass through 
effort.” 


Senator Williams a “Watchdog for Taxes” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the Westchester 
(Pa.) Daily Local News on Tuesday, 
March 19, 1957, entitled “Why Don't 
They Pay.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


March 22 


War DoN'r Tnxr Par? 


If Senator Harry F. Byrn, Democrat, of 
Virginia, is the “watchdog” of the Senate 
when it comes to budgets, then Senator JoHN 
J. Wr.1t1AMs, Republican, of Delaware, is the 
“watchdog” for taxes. 

The Senator from neighboring Delaware 
who a few short years ago caused consterna- 
tion in the ranks of the Internal Revenue 
Department and was responsible for some 
far-reaching changes which shook the De- 
partment to its foundations, got up in the 
Senate yesterday and again took the In- 
ternal Revenue “boys” to task. 

Delinquent Federal taxes as of the last day 
of last year, WitttaMs told the Senate, basing 
his figures on a Treasury Department report 
amounted to $1,619,629,000. Included in this 
total was a figure, $279,180,000, representing 
employees’ income taxes, social security, and 
unemployment taxes withheld by employers. 

Then Senator WmLLIAMs aroused (we hope) 
some of the Senators by pointing out that 
instead of setting aside this money, pending 
its being forwarded to the Treasury, some 
employers have been using it for their ow? 
purposes. 

Putting it bluntly, this means these de- 
Unquents have had the use of funds which 
properly belong in the Federal Treasury 
while millions of other employers with & 
greater sense of integrity, having paid their 
debts, had to get along without this money 
which, no doubt, many of them could also 
have put to good use in their business. 

Is it possible that certain internal reve- 
nue districts are so busy accounting for the 
money of conscientious taxpayers that they 
don't have time to tap delinquents on the 
shoulder and tell them to pay up? If this 
is the case, it's high time these tax delin- 
quents are smoked out and compelled to 
come across. It's only fair to those wh? 
do. 

Senator WiLLtams has a way of putting his 
finger on situations which, with a little of- 
cial pressure, cause some people to squirm- 
It's happened in the past. Let's hope it will 
happen again. 


Progress in the Field of Air Transporta- 
tion—The Impact of the Civil Jet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a8 
chairman of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I am con- 
stantly impressed with the tremendous 
progress being made in the field of al¥ 
transportation. In a relatively few y 
we have seen the development of 


planes which now take us where we want 


to go faster and more comfortably than 
we would have believed possible only 4 
short time ago. Even so, we have o 
scratched the surface, for with the ad- 
vent of the commercial jet air transport 
plane, a whole new era is before us. t 

Recently, Stuart G. Tipton, presiden 
of the Air Transport Association, made 
a significant speech before an important 
forum in the Nation’s Capital, the Na- 
tional Press Club, on the subject of the 
Impact of the Civil Jet. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


1957 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
88 follows: 


Impact or THE Crvrt. Jer UPON THE 
User, Upon THE COUNTRY, UPON THE 
AIRLINES 

(Remarks by Stuart G. Tipton, president, Air 
jport Association, the National Press 
Club, Washington, D. C., February 19, 
1957) : 
Today I am -undertaking to enter the 
jo of prophecy. This is a hazardous 
urney, inevitably accompanied by some 
“ror. The picture I offer you today will, I 
I + Prove to be generally accurate. But 
~ Must remind you that generalizations must 
ways allow for exceptions. 
the r example; I can say to you now that 
1 3 jet airliners can use today's runways. 
1 ean that the weights upon runway sur- 
of ās expressed in pounds per square inch 
— exerted by the tires upon the 
tha nee surface will not greatly differ from 
air Pounds per square inch exerted by today’s 
craft. I mean that the big, new jet air- 
» with such devices as spoilers and out- 
rt flaps, will be controllable enough so 
no new approach problems will be cre- 
fight And I mean that for the average 
Teet on the average day, perhaps some 8,000 
Of runway will suffice. But—and here 
— the exception—it still may be that a 
may laden intercontinental jet airliner 
or n eduire runway lengths of 10,000 feet 
in Raped on some occasions. Studies are be- 
8 right now to determine aver- 
ay r remen 
of ey equi ts for various types 


tog the point is that if we keep a place 
Tule oe for the exception to the general 
pleti e can draw today a pretty accurate 
ine ot what tomorrow's jet operations will 


5 WHAT JETS AND HOW MANY? 
the habs we ought to begin by answering 
det Ausstlon: What do we mean by civil 
Aware Porte? As this audience is well 
tegula r transports are already flying in 
type scheduled service. They are of the 
that Called turboprops or propjets. With 
the ae of engine, the gas turbine drives 

tin peller. 

jet What most people mean by the civil 
W rts are the faster, bigger airplanes 
1959 suas scheduled to go into service in 
in d 1980. Those fleets will be made up 
Of the larger propjets, such as the 
But th, Electra and the Bristol Britannia, 
s ere will also be large fleets of Boeing 
Comets las DC-8's, Convair 880's, and 
ners 3 so-called pure jets, large air- 
Obtained which the forward propulsion is 
ing directly from the thrust of expand- 
tome pra the combustion chamber. And 
BErVicg will be destined for short-haul 
ve — of the local-service airlines 
turdopr Cady ordered the Fairchild F-27, a 
tiong. 2 designed for short-haul opera- 
apply Gees there will be efforts to 
Vehicles bine power to other short-haul 

s: . including the helicopter. 
the n Jets will there be? To date 
Purchase ©an-flag industry is committed to 
The Gost 397 pure jet and propjet airliners. 
Standard mee be $2.6 billion, including the 
These d O percent purchase of spare parts. 
livered © not include Viscounts already de- 
_ Terese, tea that sum 82.5 billion will be 
United g by jet airliners produced in the 
Great Bin Jet airliners produced in 
8100 tain will account for a little over 
It the 397 jet airliners now 
» 213 will be pure jets. 


will 
win be let built in the United States: 265 
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the orders for the largest and heaviest types 
are placed with United States manufacturers, 
SIZE, RANGE, COMFORT 

What about the physical characteristics of 
jets? You have heard that they will be big, 
smooth and very fast. They will be. 

A typical big jet airliner may weigh close 
to 300,000 pounds, as compared with 145,800 
pounds for the largest airliner in regular 
service today. It will have a lift capacity of 
40,000 pounds, as compared with 23,640 for 
a typical big airliner today. In tourist con- 
figuration, it will offer up to 150 seats, as 
compared to the 95 seats available on a 
typically large tourist-class plane today. And 
the large jets will have nonstop ranges 
extending to 5,900 miles. 

Those of you who have riden on the de 
Havilland Comet or the Vickers Viscount 
know of the relative lack of vibration and 
relative lack of noise which characterize jet 
operations, either propjet or pure jet. The 
big jets of the future will also offer, with 
respect to noise and yibration, a more com- 
fortable service than is offered even by the 
fine new planes of today. 

SPEED 


How fast will you go in a big jet? Its 
cruising speed will be approximately 550 
miles an hour; and, incidentally, the time 
may eventually come when you will get an 
entirely different view of the earth and of 
the heavens—from 40,000 feet up. Today's 
airliners, as perhaps you know, seldom 
operate above 25,000 feet, and most flights 
operate below 20,000 feet. Needless to say, 
the new jets, like today's airliners, will be 
pressurized, 

NEW SCHEDULES 

How will those speeds be translated into 
schedules? Let's take a few examples: Miami 
and Washington are 180 minutes apart to- 
day; they will be 99 minutes apart in the 
jet age. It takes you 8 hours and 45 minutes 
to fly to San Francisco now; the 707 or the 


.DC-8 will take you there in less than 5 


hours. Eastbound, London is 12 hours from 
New York today; in the jets you will fly there 
in less than 7 hours. From Washington, 
Hong Kong is today 9,000 miles and 41 hours 
away around the world. In the jet age, you 
will get there is about 22 hours—on the 
assumption, of course, that Hong Kong will 
have an airport that can receive the jets. 
Today Hong Kong, like Washington, has an 
airport which cannot accommodate the big 
jet airliners. 

These new flying times could have im- 
plications for a newspaperman’s—or any- 
body else’s—business day. Most of you can 
remember, as I do, how a trip to Chicago used 
to entail, at the least, an overnight train 
ride, and probably two. Today, as many of 
you are probably aware, it is quite common 
to fly out for a day of business in Chicago 
and return the same evening. In the Jet 
age, you will be able to catch a 7 o'clock 
morning flight for Los Angeles, and, because 
of the difference in time, you will arrive in 
Los Angeles at 9 o'clock. After spending an 
8-hour working day there, you will be able 
to catch a 5 o'clock airliner back to Wash- 
ington and arrive here just after midnight, 

NOISE? 


What about the noise of jet airliners? We 
have heard quite a few dire forecasts. The 
pessimism stems, of course, from the opera- 
tion of military jets. But there will be dif- 
ferences between the big military jets and 
the new jet airliners. 

More importantly, the military cannot 
sacrifice—and no American wants them to 
sacrifice—even one ounce of thrust in a jet 
engine. That ounce could literally be the 
difference between life and death. The 
airlines can sacrifice some power to achieve 
noise reduction. Naturally, we want to sac- 
rifice as little as possible. But the fact is 
that every American-flag airline purchasing 
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jets has stipulated that the engines must be 
equipped with noise suppressors. And the 
expectation is now that the noise of jet en- 
gines will be no greater than the noise of 
today's big piston-engine types. 

For those of you who wish to look at what 
now appears to be the future picture, there 
are two charts set up in the corner of the 
room. After I am through, Mr, Stanley 
Seltzer and Mr. Roger Flynn of our staff will 
be standing by the charts to discuss them 
with any of you who are interested. You 
will note that in addition to the relatively 
small noise envelope expected from the 707, 
that the jets have a more rapid rate of climb 
than do today's aircraft, with the result that 
the noise will be dissipated more quickly, 

FARES? 


How much will it cost you to ride aboard 
a jet airliner? I know of nobody who can 
answer that question with certainty today. 
In 1957 the average airline fare stands about 
where it did in 1938, the year of the passage 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act. It costs you, 
in fact, just $1.80 more to fly between Wash- 
ington and Chicago on a first-class flight 
than it did in 1938. It costs you $11.30 less 
if you go by aircoach, And in either case, 
the service is faster, more dependable, and 
more comfortable than it was in 1938, 

Since 1938 general costs have nearly dou- 
bled. The price of bread, for example, has 
tripled. Average airline wages have more 
than doubled. Even bus fares have in- 
creased 27 percent. First-class rall fares 
are up somewhat less than 50 percent. Yet, 
the average air fare shows an increase of a 
little less than 3 percent. 

What has happened, you see, is that in- 
creasingly efficient management, spurred by 
competition, has used ever-improving tech- 
nology to resist and overcome the very great 
rise in general cost levels which has occurred 
since 1938. Now, however, costs appear at 
last to be catching up with both technology 
and management. This development was 
inevitable, It was obvious that the airlines 
could not continue forever to swallow con- 
stantly increasing costs. That is why today 
there is talk of a moderate increase in air- 
line fares, 

In terms of seat-mile costs and seat-mile 
revenues, it is hoped that the jets will be at 
least as productive and perhaps more pro- 
ductive than are today’s airliners. Because 
the airlines are firmly committed to expand- 
ing their market—as witnessed by the 
growth from 1946 to today—and because an 
expanding market requires the lowest fares 
consistent with sound operating economics, 
it can be stated that the fares for jet travel 
will be reasonable when compared with the 
costs of other and services in the econ- 
omy of 1960. But it is plain that the exact 
fare level—which in any event must be 
passed upon by the United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Board—will be determined in very 
large part by what happens to the general 
level of costs between now and the time at 
which the jets go into service. 

REVOLUTION BY TRANSPORTATION 


Traditionally, new methods of transporta- 
tion have wrought revolutions not only in 
the way in which America does business but 
in the way in which America lives, There 
is no need here to rehearse the past and 
continuing contributions of such compo- 
nents of our national transportation system 
as the railroads, or the highways and the 
vehicles which move upon them. And in 
talking about the impact of jet travel upon 
the traveler and the shipper, I think it is 
enough at the moment to content ourselves 
with the broad but factual statement that 
the jet airliners will bring about a revolu- 
tion in the way in which men think. The 
single fact that the intercontinental dis- 
tance between Europe and North America 
ean, for the first time, be measured intelll- 
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gibly in minutes instead of miles Is a sign- 
post on the way to change. 
EFFECT ON AIRLINES 

The effect on the airlines will, of course, 
be major. Three times since 1946 the air- 
lines of the United States have undertaken 
equipment revolutions. They are now pre- 
paring to do it all over again on a scale 
so much larger that it represents almost a 
new dimension. 

Since 1946 some 82 percent of all funds 
available to the air-transport industry has 
gone into new equipment, which is to say into 
improvements in service. But the cost of all 
the property owned by the airlines today is 
$1%4 billion, whereas the commitment for 
jets already amounts to $2,600,000,000, and 
there is an additional half-billion dollars of 
Plston-engine aircraft on order. It is esti- 
mated that the next 9 years will see that total 
expanded to at least $4,700,000,000, including 
ground equipment. 

Nor, as Iam sure you understand, will air- 
line expenses be limited to equipment ex- 
penditures. Perhaps new reservation sys- 
tems must be invented and applied—a joint 
airline committee is already reexploring the 
field of electronic equipment. New ways of 
handling your baggage must be devised, Air- 
line people must be retrained in the care 
and servicing of the jets—and some airlines 
are thinking of investments in new and in- 
genious forms of ground equipment to expe- 
dite loading and unloading. 

The airlines, however, face these admitted 
burdens with optimism. They are certain 
that the result will be worth all the effort. 
Scheduled air transport, as is evident by the 
statistics, has grown continuously in useful- 
ness since 1938. The advent of the jets 
should permit it to make a quantum leap in 
usefulness. But that leap will not be made, 
the airlines know, without an intensification 
of the already vigorous campaign to sell the 
use of air transportation—for travel, for 
freight, for express, and for mall. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The impact of the jet transports on the 
country as a whole has been suggested by 
some of the things I have said previously— 
the broad changes in the patterns of com- 
merce and in the patterns of living. There 
will also, of course, be an important effect 
on the national defense. Let me make it 
clear that I make no claim that the airlines 
are alone among American industry in con- 
tributing to the defense. Certainly all seg- 
ments of the transportation industry make 
a contribution. 

Nevertheless, it Is, a fact that airpower, 
like seapower, depends upon civil as well as 
military operations. It is a fact that we are 
in competition with our international rivals 
Yer the building of civil as well as military 
airpower. It is a fact that the Russians are 
bullding a jet transport fleet for Aeroflot— 
good transports, derived from the twin- 
engined Badger and the four-engined Bison 
jet bombers. It is a fact that the Russian 
taxpayer is being called upon to build this 
jet transport fleet, not for his own travel 
comfort—it is unlikely that he will get to 
use it—but because such a fleet will be an 
indispensable part of total Russian airpower. 

The United States is also going to have 
a civil jet fleet. It is not only our hope but 
our expectation that it will be superior in 
both equipment and operations to Aeroflot. 
This fleet, like our present fleet, will become 


part of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet, Which 


is required to be ready on 48 hours’ notice. 
This added airlift capacity for our national 
defense will be paid for, not by the taxpayer 
but by the airlines. 

In conclusion, I ought not to evade a ques- 
tion that is sometimes posed to us. The 
question is whether progress will stop with 
the jets now on order. On the contrary, the 
jets now on order probably will be simply the 
first members of a growing and constantly 
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improving family. And beyond the descend- 
ants of the jets now on order lies the possi- 
bility of supersonic transportation. I would 
guess that it is inevitable that one day the 
airlines will be employing supersonic equip- 
ment. My only suggestion ls that first you 
let us operate—and pay for—the jets. 

And now I should welcome any questions. 
At the pleasure of your president, they need 
not be confined to the subject of the new Jets. 


Suburb Breaks Racial Barrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
New York Times last week carried a sig- 
nificant and hopeful story about an inte- 
grated suburban development in Phila- 
delphia. We are accustomed to reading 
less hopeful accounts. Because of our 
tendency to sensationalize setbacks, we 
do not always give examples of progress 
the attention they deserve. 

The Times article is entitled “Suburb 
Breaks Racial Barrier,” and it is written 
by Thomas W. Ennis. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sunumn Breaxs RACIAL BARRIER—NEW PRIVATE 
HovsING PROJECT AT PHILADELPHIA INTE- 
GRATES NEGROES AND WHITES—NO INCIDENTS 
Occur—Nor a Famity Has Movep From 
Cotony THAT IDEALS AND TENacITY BUILT 

(By Thomas W. Ennis) 

Segregation in private housing is being 
successfully challenged in a suburb of Phila- 
delphia. 

That Negro and white families can be good 
neighbors is being proved in an interracial 
colony of ranch homes nearing completion at 
Trevose in Bucks County. 

The project, Concord Park, is attracting na- 
tionwide attention as the first privately built 
residential development in which open occu- 
pancy has become a reality. 

Its sponsors say that Concord Park is dis- 
proving certain shibboleths regarding racial- 
ly mixed housing. Opponents of interracial 
housing usually make these points: 

Negroes and whites do not mix. 

Negroes and other minorities will spoil a 
neighborhood and lower the social status of 
white families. 

Realty values decline whenever Negroes 
moves into a white neighborhood. 

Concord Park has broken the pattern of 
segregation in new private housing in the 
Philadelphia area. There, as in other metro- 
politan centers, the postwar housing boom 
has been mostly all-white. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY THOUSAND 
HOMES BUILT 

Out of about 140,000 new homes built in 
the area between 1946 and 1953 only 1,044 or 
less than 1 percent of the total were sold to 
Negroes, who make up 20 percent of Phila- 
delphia's population of almost 2,500,000. 

And none of the thousands of homes 
recently built in Levittown and in Fairless 
Hills in Bucks County was sold to a Negro. 

Concord Park did not spring up overnight, 
It is the result of years of preparation car- 
ried on in spite of difficulties. 
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It is largely the creation of one man, Morris 
am. He joined his father-in-law’s 
Philadelphia building concern in 1947, when 
he was 30 years old, on the condition that 
when he learned enough about building he 
would be permitted to build housing with- 
out racial restrictions. 

Philadelphia was ready for such housing. 
An article on Concord Park in a recent issue 
of the Interracial Review, published by the 
Catholic Interracial Council, noted that the 
traditions of liberty and opportunity that 
were a part of Philadelphia were mocked by 
racial barriers. 

In 1952 when Mr. Milgram announced his 
plans for an interracial Community he was 
confronted with cynicism, disbelief, and an- 
tagonism. Contractors, bankers, real-estate 
men, and even those who had been urging 
open-occupancy housing predicted disaster- 
Financial loss, professional ruin, and public 
stigma were forcefully mentioned, and vio- 
lence and community strife were foreseen. 

FIFTY ACRES CHOSEN 


But Mr. Milgram, as tenacious as he 18 
idealistic, went ahead. He was joined in the 
summer of 1953 by George E. Otto, a home 
builder in Philadelphia, and a leader in the 
Society of Friends. In 9 months they raised 
$150,000 working capital from 65 stockhold- 
ers, including a group of Quakers. 

Fifty acres of farmland just beyond the 
northeast city limits in Trevose were ac- 
quired. The site was carefully chosen to 
minimize community resistance. 

After a long search for mortgage financ- 
ing—some 40 lending institutions turned the 
builder down—financing for the first section 
of about 30 homes was obtained from the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York. Addi- 
tional funds were later provided by the 
People's National Bank & Trust Co. of Lang- 
horne, Pa. 

When the development opened in August 
1954, people flocked to see the model house 
a 3-bedroom ranch home priced at $11,990- 
Within 6 weeks, Mr, Milgram says, he could 
have sold 5 homes to Negroes for every 1 sold 
to a white. He faced the prospect of turn- 
ing the development into an all-Negro com- 
munity. 

When it was made clear to white buyers 
that they could not count on a “white-only 
community, many lost interest. The Mil- 
gram organization worked hard to find white 
buyers, They mailed letters to groups that 
were associated with humanitarian causes: 
the project was advertised steadily; friends 
of Concord Park, not necessarily buyers, 
asked to sell the idea, and expert salesmen 
experienced in interracial housing were 
to boost sales to white families, 

These efforts brought enough white pur- 
chasers to integrate the first 30 of the 139 
homes on a 50-50 basis, but it still did not 
produce a steady flow of white home seekers. 

_ FAMILIES GET ALONG 

To secure enough white buyers Mr. Mil- 
gram reluctantly set a quota of 55 percent 
white families to 45 percent Negroes. It 
was later found that white buyers would not 
buy without assurance that Negroes 
be in a minority. Mr. Milgram does not like 
the occupancy quota—which is a form 
discrimination—but he says that the alter- 
native would have been a nearly all-Negro 
community. This has been the fate of other 
open-occupancy projects. 

All except 5 of the 139 homes in Concord 
Park have been sold. The remaining houses 
are to be sold to white families under the 
quota system. The 3-bedroom basic house 
now is priced at $12,690. A 4-bedroom house 
with an extra lavatory and a playroom 15 
selling at $14,350. 1 

No family has moved out of Concord Par 
There has been no vandalism and no inci- 
dents. The children play together. The 
parents join in community en . 
as building a playground and setting up = 
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baby-sitting pool, and do not differ in the 
of friendliness from families in other 
residential communities. 

The success of Concord Park may result in 
Tacially integrated housing sooner than 
Many experts have predicted, according to a 
Study of the community made by the Insti- 
tute for Urban Studies of the University of 

Ivania, 

The study found that white buyers in Con- 
cord Park vary in occupation from truck- 
rivera to college instructors. They were 
Classified in these categories: 37.5 percent 
Professional, 25 percent skilled workers and 
21 percent semiskilled workers. The average 
family income is $5,998. About one-third of 

white wives work. 

The Negro families have an average yearly 
Income of $6,361, and 50 percent of the wives 
are employed. Of the Negro men 26 per- 
Cent are semiskilled workers, 18.5 percent are 
u the professions, another 18.5 percent are 
Clerical workers. 

The report noted that among white buyers 

is no excess at all of idealists or cru- 


SQders. About 70 percent belong only to 
church groups, unions or professional 
tocieties, 


a The Milgram organization is building a 
an lopment of contemporary homes called 
t Knoll within the limits of Phila- 
delphia at Holme Avenue, about a mile east 
to te 1. The houses are priced at $18,850 
$23,950. About two-thirds of the 19 are 
peing Sold to white families. Dr. Nathaniel 
å T, a well-known Negro physician in Phila- 
elphia, is one of the Negro buyers. 
Otto is president of Concord Park 
Romes, Inc., the building organization, and 
. Milgram is vice president, Dr. Duff is a 
director, as is the Reverend William A. Gray, 
Hope Baptist Church in Phila- 


Strategic and Rare Metals in the 
Colorado River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


IN OF UTAH 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


inns WATKINS. Mr. President, dur- 
$ Ri congressional action on the Colorado 
ver storage project an attempt was 
and © by the southern California water 
of Dower lobby to evaluate the benefits 
te great project in agricultural 
rms only. 
However, proponents of the bill suc- 
ully established that this project is 
fro Prehensiye in nature, and that water 
ana, the project is vital to municipalities 
Taw hep industrial progress of the great 
River rials area of the upper Colorado 


Rin Study of the importance of Colorado 
of the Water and power to development 
Colo e strategic and rare metals in the 
by rado River Basin was made recently 
H to Herres, of Salt Lake City. Mr. 
Metal is a vice president of Combined 
Nati Reduction Co., and is one of the 
on Miop authorities on lead-zinc 
production the economics of minerals 
men view of the expanding interest in 
atomi Production in this new age of 
missila ETSY, Jet aircraft, and guided 
zent to hereby request unanimous con- 
have printed in the Appendix of 
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the Recorp, the text of an address on this 
subject made by Mr. Herres before the 
December 6 meeting of the Colorado 
River Water Users’ Association's annual 
meeting, at Las Vegas, Nev. The speech 
was entitled “Strategic and Rare Metals 
in the Colorado River Basin,” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 8 
STRATEGIC AND RARE METALS IN THE COLORADO 

River BASIN 
(By Otto Herres) 
COLORADO RIVER BASIN 

Looking to that. future where we shall 
be spending the rest of our lives, one of the 
brightest spots on the map is the Colorado 
River Basin. For this is a region blessed 
with an abundance of natural resources. 
It is a veritable treasure house of metals, 
minerals, and fuels, and sources of power 
and water needed for their development, 

The States of the Colorado River Basin, 
namely, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and California, cover 
one of the richest mineralized areas on 
earth. The future of the Basin States is 
bright with promise of a wealth of metal 
production. But mining is no newcomer 
here. The region is deep in the lusty tra- 
dition of the miner's West. 

TRADITION OF THE WEST 

Centuries ago mines were worked by Span- 
lards seeking in the New World the strate- 
gic and rare metals of their day, gold and 
Silver, metals still no less rare and strategic 
to the average American taxpayer of these 
later days. It will be remembered that 
Spain was a mining country long before the 
discovery of America. Her ore deposits have 
been exploited throughout much of re- 
corded history by the Phoenicians, Romans, 
and Carthagenians, and on down to today— 
which may cast some doubt on the often 
heard propaganda that a mining country 
soon becomes a have-not nation in mineral 


production, 
BASIC INDUSTRIES 

Mining and metallurgy are basic to the 
well-being of nations, not only in time of 
war but in peace. No nation can prosper 
if its mining and metallurgical industries 
do not flourish. Compare pastoral coun- 
tries and lands rich oniy in agriculture with 
nations strong in mining and the working 
of metals, 

But important as is the development of 
the rich mineral resources of this region to 
the people of the Basin States and the 
Nation, no less important are Colorado River 
water and power to mining and metallur- 
gical activities. Without ample power and 
water for its production and processing, ore 
stays in the ground. Power and water from 
Hooyer Dam and Lake Mead made possible 
the production of magnesium metal in 
southern Nevada during World War II and 
now support the country's largest produc- 
tion of titanium at the same Henderson 
plant, and the mining of copper, lead, zinc, 
manganese, and tungsten in the immediate 
area as well. 

Metals important to the national defense 
are classified by the Government as strategic. 
Shortages of these in case of a grave crisis 
would be most dangerous. Metals to be had 
only in limited quantities in our country 
may be called rare, although they may not be 
so scarce in other parts of the world, Metals 
of an uncommon nature, valuable because 
of their exceptional properties, we also con- 
sider rare. Some, such as the rare earths, 
are neither rare nor are they earths, but 
they may be uncommonly difficult to extract 
in metallic form. 

METALS OF THE COLORADO BASIN 

Our industries of today have risen from 

experience accumulated through centuries 
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of work with common metals such as iron, 
copper, lead, zinc, and tin; the noble metals, 
gold, silver, platinum, and mercury; and the 
alloys, brass, bronze, and pewter. All of 
these metals with the exception of tin and 
Platinum are found in comparative abund- 
ance In the Colorado River Basin States. 

Most of the Nation's copper comes from 
the open pit mines of Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. The fron mines of 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and California sup- 
ply a growing steel industry at plants in 
Colorado, Utah, and California. Complex 
lead-zine ores containing gold and silver are 
mined in quantity in all of the basin States 
except Wyoming. Nevada and California 
are producers of mercury. 

However important the part newer metals 
may play in our future, iron and steel repre- 
sent over 90 percent of our metal production: 
copper, lead, zinc, and aluminum make up 
90 percent of the remainder. All the rest, 
including the precious, rare and newer 
metals amount to less than 1 percent of the 
overall tonnage, Aluminum, now the second 
metal in weight and volume of production, 
is produced largely from imported ores and 
is lacking from the Colorado Basin picture, 
although possibly there may be hope that 
sometime in the future clays in this area 
will prove to be a source material. 

` RARE AND NEWER METALS 

Coming now to some of the rare and newer 
metals, molybdenum, vanadium, uranium, 
radium, 
lithium, 


nium is produced in Nevada from rutile im- 
ported from Australia but large deposits of 
titaniferous ore in Wyoming may become a 
source of iron and*titanium in future years. 

Molybdenum, vanadium, manganese, and 
tungsten are valuable ferroalloy metals used 
in making steels. They impart to steel such 
special properties as great strength, resist- 
ance to high temperatures and to corrosion, 
Steels are being developed that will with- 
stand the thermal barrier where air friction 
creates incredible heat, steels that will pro- 
vide the tremendous tensile strength needed 
to keep craft from expl in, the near- 
vacuum of outer space. It is said that fric- 
tional forces produced by an aircraft flying 
at twice the speed of sound at 40,000 feet in 
64 degrees below zero alr cause the surface 
of a plane to reach a temperature of 250 de- 
grees. By the year 1961 it is estimated that 
materials will be required to stand tem- 
peratures between 500° and 1,000°. 

Tungsten is particularly valuable in alloy 
steels for high temperature applications. 
It has the highest melting point of any 
metal, 6,152“ F. Molybdenum in metallic 
form possesses very remarkable high-tem- 
perature strength. 

Nevada and California are the 
tungsten producing States of the country, 
Substantially all production of molybdenum 
in the world comes from Colorado Basin 
States at Climax, Colo., and the copper mines 
of Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico where it 
is a byproduct of copper mining. The 
United States is the world’s largest producer 
of vanadium from mines of the Colorado 
Plateau in southwestern Colorado, south- 
eastern Utah, and adjoining sections of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. Vanadium is a co- 
product of uranium mining in this area, 
Millions of tons of low-grade manganese ore 
are available in Nevada and Arizona awaiting 
the development of successful beneflclation 
methods before coming into any large-scale 
commercial production. 

THE MAGIC METAL 


But uranium is the magic metal of this 
day and age, A source of immense power 
and fantastic heat, and an explosive of tre- 
mendous force, its many applications will 
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shape our lives and the destiny of the world 
for generations to come. Never has human 
security been tied so thoroughly to a single 
metal. And yet less than a score of years 
ago uranium received scant consideration 
when it was known as a byproduct of radium 
refining. 

The potential reserves of the producing 
areas of the United States have been esti- 
mated at 30 million tons of uranium ore. 
Another 30 million tons are indicated and 
inferred (now 60 million tons—1957). The 
States of the Colorado Plateau, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, produce 
most of the Nation's ore and contain the 
largest known United States reserves. 


METALLIC FUELS 


Recently it was reported that high defense 
priority is being given to the designing of 
a chemical bomber, a plane powered by new 
super fuels. These special fuels are com- 
pounds of boron, lithium, and other metals 

g tremendous energy and little weight. 
Boron and lithium are the lightest elements 
to which hydrogen can be attached. B-H; 
releases 16,000 calories per gram on burning, 
coal 8,000; boron alone 4,000 calories. Hence 
the boranes may provide propellants for 
rockets, guided missiles and supersonic ram- 
jet aircraft. 

Boron also has good radiation shielding 
properties, and because of its ability to ab- 
sorb neutrons may have use in control rods 
for atomic reactors. 

Some 95 percent of the country’s boron 
reserves are in southern California, in 
Searles Lake brines and Death Valley dry 
lakes. 

Lithium is the lightest of all metals with 
a specific gravity of 0.534. Possibly the most 
significant use of Hthium may well be in 
connection with the hydrogen bomb. The 
lithium tsotrope is bombarded with neutrons 
in an atomic pile to produce tritrium for use 
in the bomb, and lithium plays an essential 
part in the thermonuclear reaction of the 
bomb itself. 

A significant portion of the United States 
supply of lithium is recovered from the brine 
of Searles Lake in California. 

Interestingly enough, both the lightest and 
heaviest of metals are produced from min- 
erals of the Colorado River Basin—the light 
metals, lithium, boron, and beryllium, and 
the heaviest, uranium, thorium, thallium, 
lead, mercury, gold, and tungsten. 

BYPRODUCT METALS 


Cadmium, thallium, and germanium are 
recovered almost entirely as byproducts in 
the smelting of nonferrous ores, particularly 
zinc and zinc flue dusts. Selenium likewise 
is recovered commercially as a byproduct in 
the electrolytic refining of copper. While 
germanium is recovered from zinc ores of the 
Tri-State district, substantial quantities of 
cadmium, thallium, and selenium are pro- 
duced from Colorado Basin ores. 

As to the rare earths, a closely related 
family of 16 metals, and monazite, a rare- 
earth phosphate containing thorium—mona- 
zite is known in California, as is also a newly 
discovered very large deposit of bastnaesite, 
a fluocarbonate of the rare-earth metals. 
Separation of the rare-earth metals is difi- 
cult. Investigation of the little-known group 
affords one of the most interesting research 
fields for science and industry. 

GOLD AND SILVER 


Something also might be said here of gold 
and silver as strategic metals. Some 50 years 
ago this area was more greatly concerned 
with silver at Tonopah and gold at Goldfield 
than with manganese, molybdenum, and 
tungsten. What would we do without gold 
in case of a serious international disturbance 
when the world looks askance on paper 
money? And what would we have done dur- 
ing World War I and again in World War II 
without silver to meet the demands for good 
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money in Asia? Something also may be re- 
membered about the silver and gold of Ne- 
vada's Comstock Lode coming to the rescue 
of the Union during the War Between the 
States, 

PRODUCERS’ PROBLEMS 

Important as metals are to the welfare and 
security of our people, American producers 
of many important metals of this region are 
facing trouble. Gold and silver prices have 
remained at a fixed figure established by the 
Government a generation ago, while infla- 
tionary costs and rising wages have made 
worthless rock out of much once-valuable 
ore. ° 
Producers of lead and zinc have been on 
the defensive against free-trade policies that 
threaten to destroy their very existence for 
nearly 20 years. Workers in the mining in- 
dustry believe in world trade, but they ques- 
tion the wisdom of Congress surrendering its 
authority over the Nation's trade and com- 
merce to the State Department, whose re- 
sponsibility is to look after our foreign inter- 
ests rather than the domestic welfare. 

The problem of the Nation’s lead-zinc 
mines, as well as that of other industries 
essential to the national defense and civillan 
welfare, is how to compete with world prices 
that do not carry the higher wages, living 
standards, and social benefits enjoyed by our 
workers. We no longer have the advantages 
of richer resources and better machinery and 
equipment. Our foreign-aid programs have 
placed foreign competitors on an even foot- 
ing in this respect. 

Vast as are the mineral resources of this 
great region, rising costs, high wages, and 
free trade competition with world prices are 
forcing large mining companies to move to 
countries with richer ore deposits and lower 
wages for survival, and many smaller com- 
panies mining our important industrial 
metals to close down their operations. 


LONG-RANGE CONSIDERATIONS 


But while the immediate future may see 
a surplus of metals at times, the long-range 
prospects are for eventual shortages because 
of increasing populations and growing in- 
dustrialization. United States population is 
increasing at a rate of 3 million yearly. 
Man's use of electricity has been doubling 
every 10 years. But there can be no doubling 
in the use of electricity without a corre- 
sponding increase in the demand for metals. 
We may get our power from the atom, but 
metals and water are needed to put the atom 
to work. For defense we are going from 
guns to electronically guided missiles, from 
gunpower to nuclear weapons, from subsonic 
to supersonic speeds, none of which is pos- 
sible without more and better metals. The 
cold war is becoming a battle for markets 
and economic dominance with technological 
progress and strategic metals and materials 
for weapons. 

DAWN OF ATOMIC AGE 


At the dawn of an atomic age no man can 
look into the seeds of time and say which 
grain will grow and which will not.” But 
peacetime use of the atom promises power 
from nuclear sources even to the undeveloped 
areas at the far corners of the earth. 

Living standards advance somewhat in pro- 
portion to the availability of power for pro- 
ducing man's needs and easing the burden 
of his toil. Whatever may be the outcome 
of the social and industrial revolutions going 
on in the world today, man must work and 
produce in order to live. And as popula- 
tions continue to multiply and power facili- 
ties and industrialization reach out to serve 
more people and wider areas of the earth, 
requirements for metals and minerals and 
raw materials will increase. And competi- 
tion for the material resources-of the earth 
will grow. 

Therein the future is bright with promise 
for the Colorado River Basin. 
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American Legion Merchant Marine Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 22, 1957 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
more than once in the past I have had 
occasion to pay tribute to the efforts 
achievements in behalf of America’s 
merchant fleet by the national merchant 
marine committee of the American 
Legion, under its longtime chairman, 
Mr. Henry C. Parke. 

The February 1957 issue of the Mer- 
chant Marine Bulletin, published at In- 
dianapolis under the sponsorship of the 
legion’s national security commission, 
contains an outstanding editorial by Mr. 
Parke which expertly assays the Legion 
policy of support to American shipping 
in the light of ocean transportation con- 
fusion and inadequacy following thé 
blockade of the Suez Canal. 

So much on point is the editorial, both 
as to, first, the demonstrated need for 
additional ocean tonnage to meet exist- 
ing commercial and possible defense 
needs of our country; and, second, thé 
fallacy of dependence upon the shipping 
of other nations in an hour of need, that 
it richly merits the thoughtful consider- 
ation of Senators and the public alike. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 


torial be printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Portier Sranps Up 


(By Henry C. Parke, chairman, national mer 
chant marine committee, the American 
Legion) 

Nothing could have vindicated more em- 
phatically the merchant marine policies 
which the American Legion, through its 
merchant marine committee, has always sup“ 
ported than the recent events in the Mid 
East and their repercussions on the shipping 
of this country and the world. The pro- 
tracted closing of the Suez Canal, one of the 
chief arteries of that shipping, altered over: 
night many of the patterns of trade, u 
the balance between supply and demand of 
merchant tonnage, and above all showed how 
indispensable an adequate merchant fleet 15 
to this country's commerce and defense. 

Take the last point first. The allied action 
against Egypt created an instant emergency 
for American nationals in the zone of fight 
ing. Mass evacuation was necessary. For 
eign shipping, even if it were desirable to use 
it under such circumstances, was probably 
not available. It would take time for Amer- 
ican naval craft to reach the scene, and when 
they did their passenger accommodation 
would be both limited and uncomfortable: 
Fortunately—and thanks to the national pol- 
icy embodied in the Merchant Marine Act 
there was in the immediate area an Ameri 
can-flag passenger liner, the Ezochord4 
which reached Alexandria ahead of the Navy 
and was of vital assistance in the evacuation. 

More broadly, the aftermath of the Suez 
crisis has shown that we do not have enough 
ships of our own—either dry cargo or tank- 
er—to cope with a major commercial disloca- 
tion of this sort, and very probably would 
not have enough to meet immediate defens® 
needs should we be drawn into the military 
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Phase of any comparable crisis anywhere in 
the world. It has shown us, too, that the 
Often repeated fable of the ready availability 
Of foreign-flag tonnage to supply our own de- 
nces is a fable and nothing more. It is 
Understood that Britain, for example, even 
to postpone her own operations for lack 
Of readily ayailable British-flag shipping. 
e would certainly have been none avall- 
able to meet our needs, had a real military 
Need developed. 
e know now, with greater certainty than 
ever before, that the course of prudence is 
course plotted in our merchant marine 


resolution. In the light of what has hap- 


Pened and is still happening, we must press 
eren more strongly for the realization of its 
objectives. 


Resolution on the Rights of the States 
Adopted at State Conference, Missis- 
sippi Society, DAR, February 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following important resolu- 
of n adopted by the Mississippi Society 
2 — Daughters of the American Revo- 


RESOLUTION on THE RIGHTS OF THE STATES 
AT STATE CONFERENCE, MISSISSIPPI 
DAR, Fesrvary 1957 


Whereas the present United States Su- 
3 Court, through numerous recent de- 
tio ns, has repeatedly invaded the constitu- 
< nal rights of the States and encroached 
on the powers of the legislative branch 

Government; and 
ted eas the United States is a Republic, a 
eration of the States, with powers reserved 
8 States, and such decisions have nulli- 
Sennen, of the laws of the States, as will 
in the cases cited below: 
of the Decision of May 21, 1956, in the case 
Inte Railway Employees Department, AFL 
al v rational Association of Machinists, et 
Üs Hanson, Cameron, Grau, et al. (Officials, 
tae Pacific Railroad Company), which held 
un the right-to-work laws of the States are 
constitutional when applied to the closed 
P participated in by this union, Tre 
Court, in its decision, has preempted the field 
laws tion on that subject and the State 
Must yield to Federal jurisdiction. 
case nd. Decision of April 9, 1956, in the 
tion Of Stoch werd v. Board of Higher Educa- 
Court”, the City of New York, in which the 
disha ruled that the said board could not 
o Tge Slochwera as a teacher on the 
and re that he inyoked the fifth amendment 
his ee to answer questlons concerning 
that mmunist affiliations. The Court held 
Violate action by the school board was in 
ang i ot Slochwera’s constitutional rights 
him, board had no authority to dismiss 


of ie Decision of April 2, 1956, in the case 

© State of Pennsylvania v. Steve Nelson, 
hela that Communist, in which the Court 
legisia t the State of Pennsylvania could not 
no Opep against sedition; that the States had 
trying t or power to punish those who are 
Gove to overthrow the State and National 
Ute 5 because there is Federal stat- 
fed th, this subject. This decision has nulli- 
and 1a laws of 42 States, Alaska, and Hawali 
Powers another Invasion of the rights and 
United Of the States as provided under the 

States Constitution. 
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Fourth. Decision of May 17, 1954, in the 
case of Brown v. Board of Education and 
four related cases, known as the public- 
school cases. This decision denied the right 
of the people to determine the policies, rules, 
and regulations of its local and State insti- 
tutions and disregarded the decisions and 
doctrine approved and reaffirmed 5 times by 
the Supreme Court in previous cases; it 
overruled 13 decisions of the lower Federal 
courts; it overruled or ignored 59 decisions of 
State and Territorial courts; and it struck 
down the provisions of 16 State constitu- 
tions and the District of Columbia. 

This is a clear abuse of judicial power and 
deprives the parents of the right to direct 
the lives and education of their children: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Mississippi Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
strongly protest this unwarranted exercise 
of power by the United States Supreme Court 
and point to the dangers inherent in inter- 
pretations which reverse long established 
and accepted laws. We believe that such 
interpretations invade the rights of the 
States and invalidate article 10 of the Con- 
stitution which specifically provides that 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved by it to the 
States respectively, or to the people”; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we urge the United States 
Senators and Representatives of our own 
State of Mississippi to present and support 
reforms in the laws which will limit the 
powers of the court; and that they support 
measures to provide well defined require- 
ments of judicial and legal experience,’ as 
well as recognized ability, for those who 
would aspire to the seats of the justices of 
the highest tribunal in the land; and that 
such requirements also be applied to those 
who seek judgeships in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals; be it also 

Resolved, That we petition the Judiciary 
Committee of the United States Senate and 
of the House of Représentatives, respectively, 
to consider and support such court reforms, 
and that a copy of this resolution be sent to 
each member of the Judiciary Committee of 
both branches of Congress and to the Mem- 
bers of that body who represent the State 
of Mississippi. 

And we hereby declare our faith in and 
respect for the Constitution of the United 
States of America and our belief in the 
right of the States to regulate and deter- 
mine their own domestic affairs. 

We furthermore believe it is our sacred 
duty to uphold our republican form of gov- 
ernment and to defend it in the political as 
well as the military field. We regard this as 
a trust, a heritage handed down to us by our 
Revolutionary forefathers and in this we 
shall not falter—we must not fail. 

MISSISSIPPI STATE BOARD OF MANAGE- 
MENT, DAR., 

Mrs. S. TALMADGE Pr. N rom, State 
Regent. 

Mrs. J. ALLISON Harpy, National 
Defense Chairman, 

Mrs. Harry C. OGDEN, 

Mrs, JAMES R. PEASTER, 

Authors. 


Harold C. Hagen 


SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, Harold 
Hagen was a man with a truly rich con- 
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science. It was my privilege to have 
known him during the years since we 
both were elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1942. 

He was an outstanding member of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice during the six terms he served here. 
He took a personal interest in all meas- 
ures and efforts to increase efficiency, 
provide better working conditions and 
fair, comparable pay for all govern- 
mental employees. He was their cham- 
pion in the deliberations in this Cham- 
ber when such bills were before us. I 
know these folks grieve with us today. 

I want to join my colleagues in the ex- 
tending of our warm condolences to his 
wife Audrey and to Harold, Jr., and to 
his daughter Andora. 

While Harold has passed from us he 
leaves a rich legacy inscribed in the 
hearts of all of us who were privileged to 
know him. 


Economy in Government but Not at Ex- 
pense of Humanitarian Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the thing 
which has worried me most about the re- 
cent remarks by Secretary Humphrey, 
indicating that he and the President had 
sent Congress a rough draft budget, has 
been the possible use to which those re- 
marks might be put. I am interested in 
economy in government and have voted 
a number of times this year for cuts in 
appropriations. However, the chamber 
of commerce in an article reported in the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star on 
Friday, March 15, 1957, has apparently 
seized upon the size of the present budget 
and the remarks of the Secretary of the 
Treasury as being an invitation to elimi- 
nate certain very important programs. 
The chamber of commerce advocates do- 
ing away with the Federal aid to States 
for school construction, and Federal con- 
tributions to the States in the amount of 
some $850 million in 1957, and $1,049,- 
000,000 in the-proposed 1958 budget for 
Federal contributions to old-age assist- 
ance. 

Those contributions are some of the 
best and most important features of the 
budget, They make possible a $60 a 
month payment by the States to aged 
needy, of which $39 is furnished by the 
Federal Government. The danger of this 
situation is aggravated by the fact that 
the States at present are having an ex- 
tremely difficult time finding new sources 
of revenue. The effect of this proposal 
will be to do away with or very substan- 
tially curtail payments of old-age as- 
sistance by the States. The best that 
can be hoped for if the proposal of the 
chamber of commerce goes into effect is 
that old folks will witness a very substan- 
tial reduction in the amount of their old- 
age assistance payments. I am surprised 
and shocked to see that the chamber of 
commerce would come out with such a 
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pro . It becomes clear to me that 
the big budget talk of which the chamber 
of commerce has made so much, is not a 
genuine desire for lessening Federal ex- 
penditures, but rather is a hope to do 
away with worthwhile programs like old- 
age assistance and Federal aid to States 
for school construction. In effect the 
chamber of commerce is striking at the 
youth and aged of this country. We can 
well expect to find that the next subject 
for attack will be existing Federal 
school-aid. programs, assistance for 
school-lunch programs, social security, 
Federal grants for hospital construction 
for research and health, and a multitude 
of other important, humanitarian pro- 
grams. 


Dedication of Navigation Lock at the 
Dalles Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 17, 1957, an important land- 
mark in Columbia River navigation was 
Officially dedicated. The celebration 
that day marked the completion of the 
navigation lock at the Dalles Dam. This 
lock, which is 86 feet wide and 675 feet 
long, will provide a lift of 87 feet for 
ships and remedy a navigation system 


which has long been limited and cum- . 


bersome. 

Completion of this facility is one more 
indication of the speed and efficiency 
with which work at the Dalles Dam has 
been progressing. The dam was orig- 
inally authorized by Congress in 1950, 
and construction started in March of 
1952. The 5 years which have elapsed 
since then have seen a structure of 8,700 
feet, or 1.6 miles long, come into exist- 
ence. Work has been expedited to the 
extent that the dam now is said to be 
further advanced than any other dam 
of similar size in a similar period of time. 

It was indeed fitting, therefore, that 
this engineering achievement was prop- 
erly observed. Both the newly elected 
Governors of Oregon and Washington, 
Robert D. Holmes and Albert D. Rosel- 
lini, attended the ceremonies and par- 
ticipated in the events of the day. Other 
officials from both States and from sur- 
rounding communities also participated 
in the ceremonies, 


Certainly the Columbia River Devel- 


opment Association is to be congratu- 


lated in planning and arranging the 
March 17 celebration. Their work on 
this particular occasion is indicative of 
their dedication to the achievement of 
full and comprehensive development of 
the great Columbia River system. The 
success of that organization represents 
the hard work of many individuals, but 
I doubt if anyone would object if I paid 
particular honor to Mr. Edward T. 
Chambers, president of the Columbia 
River Development Association, and Mr. 
W. S. Nelson, chamber of commerce 
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manager of The Dalles. In connection 
with the dedication ceremonies, Mr. Nel- 
son spoke briefly on the passing of a 
historic landmark as a result of com- 
pletion of the navigation facilities at the 
Dalles Dam. For many years the Dalles- 
Celilo Barge Canal has been of great 
historic and scenic interest. This 
canal, placed in operation in 1915, made 
navigation possible on the Columbia 
River above The Dalles. Yet, it has 
long since served its period of useful- 
ness and the new facilities necessitated 
the flooding out of the old barge canal. 
The remarks of Mr. Nelson with regard 
to this barge canal are, I believe, of 
great historic interest and, under unani- 
mous consent, I include them with my 
statement: 

DALLES-CELILO CANAL: HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS 

(Remarks of W. S. Nelson) 


Within a few weeks, we shall witness the 
passing of the Celilo Canal and with it 
Celilo Falls. Celilo Canal has been the im- 
portant link in through navigation of the 
Columbia River, between its mouth and the 
upper Columbia and Snake Rivers. Through 
it has gone many millions of tons of water- 
borne commerce. S 

Until Celilo Canal was completed and 
placed in operation, May 6, 1915, through 
navigation on the Columbia above The Dalles 
was impossible. Such navigation as was 
conducted abve Celilo Falls was made pos- 
sible by the portage of commerce around 
Celilo Falls. 

The first wagon portage road—19 miles 
long—around Celilo Falls was established in 
1858. In 1862, the Oregon Steam Navi- 
gation Co. began the construction of a por- 
tage railway between The Dalles and. Celilo, 
which was completed and opened to opera- 
tion April 20, 1863, 15 miles in length. This 
railroad was a 5-foot gage instead of the 
conventional 4 feet 814 gage. This portage 
connected with boats built at Celilo and 
operated between there and points on the 
Columbia and Snake Rivers. The freight rate 
between The Dalles and Celilo was $15 per 
ton. From The Dalles to Lewiston it was 
$80 per ton. Passenger fare was $60 from 
Portland to Lewiston. In 1880, the line was 
sold to Henry Villard, who was then build- 
ing a railroad system, and in 1882 it became 
a link in what is now the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. With the extension of rail service 
throughout the interlor, navigation finally 
ceased on the upper river. 

The first project adopted by Congress for 
navigation improvement around Celilo Falls 
was authorized in the River and Harbor Act 
of August 18, 1894, a boat-railway sytsem. 
This project was abandoned and another 
adopted by Congress in the River and Har- 
bor Act of March 3, 1905, at an estimated 
cost of $4,485,000. 

In 1903 the Oregon Legislature appro- 
priated $165,000 for the cost of acquiring the 
right-of-way for the Dalles-Celilo Canal and 
the construction of the second portage rall- 
road for use in connection with the con- 
struction of the canal. It completed this 
road in 1905. Work of construction of the 
canal began in 1908. The largest number 
employed at any one time was 1,500. Eight 
were killed during construction. Drilling of 
rock was done by steam. Canal completed 
May 6, 1915. 

A few years ago, John W. Kelly, a writer 
of news articles, wrote the following, which 
appeared in the Spokesman Review, Spokane, 
Wash., December 2, 1951: 

“The Dalles Dam on the Columbia when 
completed will obliterate another of the riv- 
er's most historic physical features, the most 
historic Celilo Falls; just as historic Kettle 
Falls became a thing of the past with the 
rising waters behind Grand Coulee Dam. 
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The Cascade rapids disappeared behind Bon- 
neville Dam. Only in memory will these 
beautiful and inspiring falls remain to man 
(man merely moves the falls to the site of 
the dam, he does not obliterate them)- 
Celilo Falls holds an even more impressive 
place in history as a fishing rendezvous for 
Indians than did Kettle Falls. Early travel- 
ers called it Salmon Falls and maryeled at 
the sight of Indians fishing there. As his- 
toric and beautiful landmarks of the Colum- 
bia River pass from sight, with the building 
of dams and other monuments of progress, 
it becomes more important that man’s recol- 
lections of these landmarks be treasured zeal- 
ously.” 

No project for the improvement of the Co- 
lumbia River for navigation excels the ac- 
complishment of the Dalles Dam. Celilo 
Canal, 814 miles long, with limited locks and 
channel depth, has long been a bottleneck 
in water carrier operation on the upper Co- 
lumbia. It limited 8% miles of navigation 
to 1 towboat and a barge carrying 600 to 
800 tons. In contrast, the Dalles Dam will 
permit the passage of 1 boat and 7 barges: 
carrying from 7,000 to 10,000 tons, all lifted 
to or lowered from the Inland Empire in 20 
minutes. 

No organization has suggested that this 
forceful change in navigation of the Co- 
lumbia be recognized. What is here sub- 
mitted is for thinking about whether such 
a change so beneficial to our welfare merits 
any acknowledgment. But more than this 
as historic Celilo Canal fades from sight 
our farewell be the wiping away of a falling 
tear. Shall we reflect our exultation at the 
opening of the majestic gates of the Dalles 
Dam to the commerce of the world by the 
raising of a feeble salute. Shall such be our 
thanks for a great project. Progress is thé 
activity of today—and the assurance of to- 
morrow. 

Henry Ward Beecher said, “We should 8° 
live and labor in our time that what came 
to us as seed may go the next generation as 
blossom, and what.came to us as blossom 
may go to them as fruit. This is what we 
meari by progress.” 


Forrester Fights for All Citizens—Right 
of Trial by Jury in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most able members on the 
House Judiciary Committee is Congress 
man E. L. Forrester, of Georgia. His 
effective work in the committee in op- 
posing the infamous so-called civil- 
rights legislation has attracted the at- 
tention and earned the admiration 
those who believe in constitutional gov- 
ernment in all sections of this country. 

One of the excellent newspapers pub- 
lished in Georgia, the Metropolitan Her- 
ald, of Atlanta, carried a splendid edi- 
torial commending my distinguished 
colleague in its issue of March 20, 1957 
The editorial is as follows: 

FORRESTER FIGHTS FOR ALL CITIZENS 

The Nation owes a debt of gratitude to 
Georgia's Congressman E. L. (Tic) 
for his fight in the House Judiciary Com“ 
mittee against the obviously un-American 
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Provisions of the administration's so-called 
Civil-rights proposals. 

The brutal truth is that these proposals 
Would destroy our basic civil rights. They 
Would reverse the fundamental concepts that 
a man is innocent until proven guilty, that 
an acused person is entitled to a trial by 
Jury, that one accused of violating the law 
has the right to face his accuser, and that 
there is no place in our system of justice 
Which allows a person to be arraigned be- 
Cause he might violate a law. 

Throughout the hearings, Congressman 

has hammered away at these dan- 
8erous and unconstitutional proposals. For 


Weeks it looked like his (and every Ameri- 


Can citizen's) cause was lost. The com- 
mittee, of which he is a member, was stacked 
With proponents of these measures. How- 
ever, the Georgia Congressman's persistence 
and devotion to constitutional government 
ls at last beginning to pay off. 

Already this battling defender of the Bill 
Of Rights has been able to get a few amend- 
Ments adopted which eliminate some of the 
More dangerous proposals. However, many 
re still remain in the proposed legisla- 

on. 


Stitutional law, thoughtful citizens in other 
sections of the Nation are awakening. They 
are discovering that while these proposals 
are aimed at the South, they would destroy 
Our most cherished constitutional rights. 

in, Congressman FORRESTER has ren- 
dered an outstanding service to the entire 
Nation, 

We are thankful for the courage and tenac- 
ity of “Tic” Forrester. We are fortunate 
that he is a member of the committee. We 
are grateful that the gentleman from Lees- 

does not have a faint heart. 

We salute him for his courage and com- 
Mend him for his determination in defend- 


constitutional government and the Bill 
of Rights. 


In the same issue of the Metropolitan 
Herald the editor deals with the pros- 
t of the loss of one of our most pre- 
rights, namely, trial by jury, a right 
Which is guaranteed to us by the Con- 
stitution. 

This splended editorial deserves wide 
distribution, and I have asked unani- 
mous consent to insert it in the CoN- 
— ONAL Recorp. This editorial fol- 


Ricur or Talat BY JURY IN DANGER 


an ot the most preclous heritages we 
thes as citizens of this great Republic, is 
right of a trail by Jury. The Founding 
others recognized this to be one of the 
Wrandations of any free government and 
a this guaranty into the Constitution. 
* et, this week, 17 members of the House 
Committee voted to destroy this 
righ Tight * + and in the name of “civil 
Then, What sham. What hypocricy. 
ky mas Jefferson and James Madison 
ew what they were doing when they in- 
8 this right be written into the 
tutio tution. The framers of the Consti- 
n Understood well the dangers to ordi- 
this Citizens if they were not protected by 
dared nt; Until recent years no American 
1 challenge this great principle. 
Brip mee alien ideologies have gained a 
Popula this Nation. Many segments of our 
ropa, tion have been brainwashed by subtle 
boemina A Wrapped in the cloak of such 
ein fine phrases as “civil rights“ and 
rens 8 Many well-meaning citi- 
hood ho believe in civil rights and brother- 
by chiar, 88 and are being used 
o wo 
government. destroy our form ot free 


8 Communist Russia and other Soviet- 
minated nations, citizens have no right to 


Because of his fight, based solely on con- ` 
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a trial by jury. Commissar judges try, con- 
vict, and condemn those citizens at will. 
There is no appeal. There are no civil rights, 
There is no liberty, no freedom, 

Now we are faced with a similar tragedy 
in this Nation. Petty politicians, fearful of 
the bloc vote, would destroy the funda- 
mental civil rights of every American citi- 
zen to appease a small segment of our popu- 
lation. 

If this measure, now before the Congress, 
passes in its present form, it will mean that 
Congress officially repudiates the Jeffer- 
sonian principle of a republican form of 
government and replaces it with the Marx- 
Lenin doctrine of the all-powerful central 
state which controls and dictates every facet 
of human life. 

Surely we in the United States are not 
ready to replace the doctrines of Jefferson 
with those of Marx? Surely we are not will- 
ing to destroy our constitutional liberties 
for a mess of political pottage. 

God have mercy on us if we do. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Kansas 
Livestock Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under consent heretofore granted, I am 
including resolutions adopted at the 44th 
annual convention of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association in Wichita, Kans., on 
March 14 to 16,1957. I believe Members 
of the House who are particularly inter- 
ested in livestock and agriculture will be 
interested in these resolutions. 


The resolutions follow: 
BRUCELLOSIS AND TUBERCULOSIS 


Whereas the Kansas Livestock Association 
has been informed that the original budget 
requested of the legislature by the State live- 
stock sanitary commissioner for the control 
and eradication of brucellosis and tuber- 
culosis, has been reduced; and 

Whereas this reduction of appropriations 
would seriously reduce the effectiveness of 
these programs; and 

Whereas the amount of State appropria- 
tions influence the amount of Federal funds 
appropriated for the program and would re- 
sult in a corresponding decrease from this 
source: Therefore be it f 

Resolved by the Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion, That the Kansas Legislature restore and 
appropriate the original budget requested 
by the State livestock sanitary commissioner 
for the control and eradication of tuber- 
culosis and brucellosis in Kansas. 


PINKEYE AND SHIPPING FEVER 


Whereas the Kansas cattlemen are aware 
that pinkeye (keratitis) and shipping fever 
(pasteurellosis) of cattle annually accounts 
for great economic loss to the cattle indus- 
try: Be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation go on record urging the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, Animal Disease Section, and 
the appropriate Kansas agency, to recognize 
the importance of these two diseases and to 
set aside sufficient funds to implement re- 
search leading to their control and/or eradi- 
cation. 
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STATE Taxes 


Resolved, That the State government re- 
frain from using the ad valorem tax as a 
source of revenue, thereby reserving said rev- 
enue exclusively for local governmental 
units; be it further 

Resolved, That the sales tax residue be 
returned to the counties for local use as it 
has been in the past. 


FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION Tax 


Whereas the price for farm products has 
been in a depressed position, and the 3-per- 
cent transportation tax is collected on all 
freight shipments, which charge is a hin- 
drance to the movement of freight and ac- 
tually reduces prices to farmers: 

Therefore, it is recommended that this tax 
be removed from all farm product shipments. 


Som AND WATER CONSERVATION 


Whereas the livestock industry is a major 
industry in Kansas and is in the grip of a 
critical water shortage, we recommend a soll 
and water conservation program engineered 
to use the earth, nature's great reservoir, in 
holding the water where it falls to the 
greatest extent possible, through proper land 
use, ponds and detention dams. 

We recommend a partnership approach to 
flood-control and water-conseryation prob- 
lems and we agree with the several reports 
submitted recently relative to a national 
water policy based on the same proposition 
and theory that the Federal Government and 
the local beneficiaries jointly contribute to 
the cost of all flood-control and water-con- 
servation projects of the Federal Government, 
the local beneficiaries paying for easements 
and rights-of-way. 

We recognize that agricultural and urban 
water needs are increasing rapidly, and that 
many mutual problems are involved. We 
urge that rural people acquaint themselves 
with urban water problems and strive to help 
town folks. understand our problems and 
their dependence on agriculture, proper land 
use, and water conservation. 

As an example of cooperation and mutual 
benefit, we cite the completed watershed 
treatment on Sandstone Creek in Oklahoma 
which has already controlled a storm of 50 
to 100 years, frequently with flood storage to 
spare. In addition it has changed a dry 
water course into a flowing stream of quality 
water. 

We recommend that where the people are 
asking for a cost-sharing program of flood 
and water control and have organized a 
watershed, but have been stopped from fur- 
ther progress by an authorized but inactive 
Federal dam project, we request the Gov- 
ernor, our Senators and Representatives, to 
take appropriate steps to allow them to pro- 
ceed under the watershed flood prevention 
act. Ñ 


RıcuT To Work 

Whereas the right to work is an important 
issue in Kansas: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation favors the right-to-work principle. 
We oppose any form of compulsory member- 
ship in our organization or any other organ- 
ization and will work for and support the 
passage of House Concurrent Resolution 20, 
the resolution now in the calendar commit- 
tee of the house of representatives, which 
will permit the people of Kansas to vote for 
right to work in 1958. 

Baanp Law 

Whereas the Kansas Livestock Association 
has long recognized the need for effective 
brand inspection in certain areas of Kansas 
and the bill passed by the house of repre- 
sentatives as house bill No, 116, allowing 
brand inspection on a county option basis, 
was In the form approved by the association's 
Officers and directors. 
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Therefore we, the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation, strongly support and urge the pas- 
sage of this bill by the senate. 


PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ACT 


Whereas the Packers and Stockyards Act 
adequately provides for the control and 
supervision of trade practices in the meat- 
packing industry; and 

Whereas it appears that proper control 
and supervision of the meatpacking industry 
under this act has not been effected, due 
possibly to insufficient funds; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced in 
the 85th Congress to transfer the authority 
now under the Packers and Stockyards Act 
to the Federal Trade Commission: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we oppose legislation that 
would transfer authority now under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act to the Federal 
Trade Commission; and be it further 

Resolved, That in order that the act be 
properly and adequately administered under 
the Secretary of Agriculture, we urge the 
responsibility for administration of the act be 
removed from the Commodity Branch and 
placed under a separate and independent 
agency; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge adequate funds 
be made available for the proper administra- 
tion of the act. 


—— 


Packers’ CONSENT DECREE 


Whereas the Kansas Livestock Association 
is committed to the principle of efficiency in 
marketing livestock and meats; and 

Whereas the so-called 1920 packers’ con- 
sent decree prohibits only certain packers 
from owning and operating retail meat mar- 
kets and from manufacturing, transporting, 
distributing or otherwise dealing in certain 
commodities specified in the decree, and 
popularly referred to as the “unrelated 
lines, —the Kansas Livestock Association be- 
Neves that meat distribution would be more, 
efficient and its costs lowered if these packers 
were permitted to retail meats and other 
related products as are their competitors: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation opposes those portions of the con- 
sent decree which conflict with the before- 
mentioned views; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture and to 
the Attorney General of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


We commend the State board and depart- 
ment of agriculture for their work on be- 
half of the livestock industry. We look for- 
ward to continued cooperation with their 
personnel in utilizing the department's fa- 
cilities whenever we need aid in our market- 
ing problems. 

Livestock SaNtrary COMMISSIONER 

Resolved, That during a period of years 
when most State and National agencies have 
increased their expenditures, the State live- 
stock sanitary commissioner, A. G. Pickett, 
be commended for economy and a decrease in 
expenditures in his department while pro- 
viding better service to the industry. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF STATE LIVESTOCK SANITARY 
af COMMISSIONER 

We vigorously oppose any change in the 
method of selection of the State livestock 
sanitary commissioner or any basic change 
in the qualifications necessary to hold that 
position. 

CONTROL or PREDATORY ANIMALS 

In dealing with the problem of the con- 
trol of the coyote as a menace to livestock 
and poultry producers as well as to wiid life 
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such as quails, prairie chickens, and 
pheasants, it is the feeling of this associa- 
tion that the use of the so-called gas or 
cynamide gun should not be prohibited by 
law because it has been found to be a most 
effective weapon in dealing with this prob- 
lem. 

However, as a protective measure for do- 
mestic animals the association recommends 
that these guns should not be set less than 
one-half mile from any occupied farmhouse 
without the consent of the landowner or 
tenant. The association also recommends 
that the use of these gas guns by minors be 
prohibited unless they have written parental 
consent to use them. 


MEAT PROMOTION 


Whereas meat promotion is vital to the 
livestock industry in Kansas and Kansas 
livestock auction markets have increased fi- 
nancial support of the national livestock and 
meat board; and i 

Whereas the meat merchandising commit- 
tee of this association has performed ex- 
cellent service in seeking more widespread 
support of the national livestock and meat 
board: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association ask all 
possible financial support of the national 
livestock and meat board by nonparticipating 
Kansas markets, 


DROUGHT DISASTER FEED PROGRAM 


Be it resolved, That the Kansas Livestock 
Association, in convention assembled, re- 
quests the Secretary of Agriculture to im- 
mediately reexamine the drought disaster 
feed program to eliminate the widespread 
inequities. A copy of this resolution is to 
be sent to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the chairman of the Committees on Agricul- 
ture of both Houses of Congress. 

HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 

Whereas a number of bills have been in- 
troduced in Congress calling for mandatory 
use of humane slaughtering methods by all 
slaughterers; and 

Whereas the American Meat Institute and 
the American Humane Association are co- 
operating in studies and research on more 
humane methods of slaughtering: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Kansas Livestock As- 
sociation is opposed to any mandatory leg- 
islation until more acceptable and eco- 
nomical methods are developed by the in- 
dustry. 

APPRECIATION 


The Kansas Livestock Association extends 
its thanks to all those who have contributed 
so much to the success and enjoyment of 
our 44th annual convention. 

Especially, we extend our thanks to the city 
of Wichita and the Broadview Hotel; to the 
Okiahoma City Livestock Market, the Santa 
Fe Rallroad, the Wichita Livestock Market- 
ing Interests, the Fourth National Bank in 
Wichita, and the Kansas City Stockyards Co. 
for special events; to the press, radio, and 
television services; to our convention speak- 
ers; to our convention committee and its 
chairman, Tom Potter; to our president, vice 
president, secretary and his staff, and all 
other officers and committee members. 
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The Slow Pace of American Development 
of Peacetime Uses of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one situation which has been 
deeply disturbing to many of us is the 
Slow pace at which our country has been 
operating in the development of peace- 

€ uses of atomic energy. 

Three years ago the Congress passed 
a measure which was supposed to speed 
that development. Yet today there are 
indications that we may have been out- 
Stripped not only by our friend, Great 
Britain, but perhaps even by the Soviet 
Union, 

The Baltimore Sun on yesterday car- 

ed an article written by its Moscow 
Correspondent, Howard Norton. Mr. 
Norton is a reputable newspaperman, 
Considered by his colleagues to be an 
accurate and well-informed reporter. 

z This article describes—apparently 
Tom direct observation—the Soviet 
Union's first atomic power station. It is 
Not a station that can be termed a tre- 
Mendous commercial achievement. Nev- 
eless, it is established and is operat- 
ing; and a second one is also running. 
ause of the tremendous importance 
of this development, I ask unanimous 
Consent that Mr. Norton's article be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
ere being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
UNDER A Moscow DATELINE 
(By Howard Norton) 
Moscow, March 23.—Russia’s first atomic- 
r station is not what you would call a 

15 ding commercial success. 

— hums busily, day and night, for 100 days 
ys at a stretch without refueling. And it 


of nages to turn out about 5,000 kilowatts 
Power. 
it But the engineers who run it will confess, 
Pidi ask them, that it is not producing 
the © enough power to supply the needs of 
8 little atomic city that was built spe- 
Op y to house the people who built and 
erate the power station. 
e course,” they explain, it's an experi- 
tal project. It should be much larger.” 
the ecy still cloaks much of the activity at 
atomic city, though the power station 
the deen running since 1954, and films of 
issn setup have been shown in the 
ters both here and in the West. 
rr IS NOT GIVEN A NAME 


Despite the fact that many thousands of 
€ know it is located about 135 kilometers 
of Moscow, in a forested region, the 
Mon cr stn on taking the precau- 

g the city a name, and not 
Showing it on the map. : 
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The atomic city housewives do much of 
their shopping at the town of Maloyaroslav- 
yets, which is also nearby. 

The powerplant itself is a squat, unimpres- 
sive thing by comparison with the city of 
huge apartment houses, theaters, stores, and 
schools that has been put up to keep it going. 

Like an iceberg, its most important part 
is out of sight. 

The heart of the station Is a graphite cyl- 
inder about 15 feet tall which, in turn, is 
housed Inside a water-filled concrete cylin- 
der with walls 9 feet thick. 

And to make doubly sure that there is no 
stray radiation, this whole thing is buried 
deep in the ground. The station itself is 
built over and around it. 


REPORT NO ACCIDENTS 


The Soviet scientists who have been study- 
ing the station since it was opened in June 
of 1954 claim they are amazed by its safety 
and by the smoothness of its operation. 

They say there has not been a single break- 
down of any kind or the slightest accident 
or injury to personnel. 

They admit it is uneconomic to operate 
here in European Russia where cheaper types 
of fuel are available, but they have their 
eyes on some of the remoter regions of 
Siberia where the cold rules out water power, 
and the lack of transport bars coal-operated 
power plants. 

An atomic plant, they say, could be kept 
going in these far regions by a single air- 
plane-load of uranium, flown in once every 3 
months. 

They see in it the key that may open some 
of Siberia's untapped resources. 

It takes 1,400 pounds of uranium to load 
the graphite cylinder and start the chain 
reaction going. 

128 RODS REPLACED 


After 100 days of operation at full capacity, 
only 744 pounds of uranium will have been 
consumed. 

But at this point the “critical mass” of 
fuel falls below the amount required to 
maintain the chain reaction, and the 128 
uranium rods have to be pulled out and re- 
placed by new ones. 

The old rods are cooled off for 3 months in 
water-filled storage tanks, and they they go 
back to the factory where the uranium is 
recovered and reused. 

The way the plant operates sounds simple 


enough. Ordinary water is pumped through 


the uranium rods. The heat generated by 
the atomic reaction raises the temperature of 
the water to between 260° and 280 C. (water 
bolls at 100° C.) 

This jet of superheated water is then used 
to create steam to turn the generator 
turbines. 

WANT IT PLE 

Persons who claim to know something 
about atomic energy say this is an elemen- 
tary system—just in the kindergarten stage 
of atomic power, 

But the Soviet scientists, who agree to a 
point, explain that this is exactly what they 
want—something simple enough to operate 
efficiently far from civilization; something 
that does not require heavy loads of fuel or 
frequent repairs. 

Russia has a second atomic power station 
in operation, too. But it is not ready to 
show that one off, or say much about it. 

The first one—at the little “atomic city” 
south of Moscow—probably will continue to 


operate as a sort of monument, long after 
its days of usefulness as an experiment are 
over. 

For, in addition to being the first in Rus- 
sia, it was also the first operating atomic 
power plant in the world. 

And this is one Soviet “first" that nobody 
will brand as a phony. 


The Still Explosive Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that most of us have now 
become resigned to the realization that 
the Middle Eastern situation is far from 
a solution. 

The Israeli withdrawal from Gaza 
and the mouth of the Gulf of Aqaba was 
one of the preconditions for working 
out a solution. But there were other 
preconditions, in the form of actions to 
be taken by the other side. These have 
not been met. = r 

The careful and very perceptive col- ` 
umnist, Roscoe Drummond, summed up 
the situation admirably in an article 
published yesterday. I ask unanimous 
consent that his article, taken from the 
New York Herald-Tribune, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE STILL EXPLOSIVE MIDDLE East 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHIncton—The candid judgment in 
Washington is that the Middle East crisis is 
going to become more explosive, not less, 
during the coming weeks. 

Most United States officials take an in- 
creasingly gloomy view of Egyptian President 
Nasser’s uncooperative, even provocative, at- 
titude since the withdrawal of Israeli forces, 

Thus far, President Nasser has done noth- 
ing to improve the climate for peace since 
the United Nations and the United States 
rescued him from the Anglo-French-Israeli 
invasion. 

Cairo has announced that it will continue 
to deny the Suez Canal to Israeli shipping, 
which means that Egypt asserts the right to 
use the restored canal as an instrument of 
national politics. This would be a clear re- 
pudiation of the six principles for the oper- 
ation of the Suez unanimously approved by 
the U. N. Security Council and accepted by 
the Egyptian Government. 

President Nasser appears to be persistently 
and successfully elbowing the U. N. forces 
out of the Gaza strip, from which so many 
harassing raids were launched against the 
Israeli frontier. 

Although the U. N. General Assembly ap- 
proved the function of the U. N. expedition- 
ary force to help maintain quiet during and 
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after the withdrawal of Israeli troops, Nasser 
Is doing everything he can to undercut the 
U. N. either as a means of helping to admin- 
ister Gaza or to guard the border. 

Either Nasser will prevail or the U. N. will 
prevail, and that is the nub of it right now. 

It is true that one Israeli freighter has 
sailed down the Gulf of Aqaba to the Red Sea 
undisturbed by either Egypt or Saudi Arabia 
in using its right of innocent passage 
through international waters. 

But it is too soon to consider even this 
issue settled. Cairo continues to talk about 
barring Israeli ships from plying the waters 
through which they must pass to reach the 
Israeli port of Elath. It may soon be more 
than talk, because Egyptian troops are now 
re to be moving toward Sharm el 
Sheikh, where Installations survey the Gulf 
of Aqaba. 

President Nasser justifies these anti-Israel 
practices with the assertion that Israel must 
not be rewarded for aggression, This is an 
empty justification. 

If the basis for discrimination again Israeli 
ships in the use of the Suez and the Gulf of 
Aqaba is the recent invasion, then there was 
no basis for such discrimination before the 
invasion. 

Of course, Israel should not be rewarded 
for aggression, but it is not reward for Israel 
to receive the fair and impartial treatment 
which she, in right, deserved to receive, and 
the denial of which helped to bring on the 
invasion. 

The U. N. Assembly has overwhelmingly 
condemned both the Israeli invasion and 
Egypt's discriminations against Israel. 

Now that Israel has obeyed the U. N. resolu- 
tion, are we to accept the fantastic Egyptian 
contention that Egypt does not need to cease 
its provocations on the ground that to do so 
would reward Israel? 

All these are the reasons why the hardest 
tests in the Middle East still lie ahead for the 
U. N. and the United States. 

For years, the U. N. resolved against but 
did nothing to stop the Egyptian provoca- 
tions against Israel. Will it act effectively if 
these provocations are, in fact, resumed? 

We shouldn't overlook the fact that the 
U. N. did not get Israel out of Egypt. It was 
the United States which persuaded Israel to 
withdraw after we assured Premier Ben- 
Gurion that we would actively and ener- 
getically work to realize the assumptions on 
which she was withdrawing: freedom for 
Israeli shipping, freedom from the Gaza raids. 

In many ways, Israel is today resting her 
safety and, perhaps, even her survival, upon 
the good faith and good offices of the United 
States. If Nasser continues in his present 
course, the United States, by itself and 
through the U. N., will be called upon to 
prove that these assurances are strong, not 
weak. 

The peace and stability of the entire Mid- 
dle East will be at stake. 


The Character and Accomplishments of 
Hon. Sam J. Ervin, of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently I had an opportunity to 
visit the great State of North Carolina, 
and there I met many of its outstanding 
citizens. I learned of the great admira- 
tion and affection which all the people of 
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that State have for their distinguished 
senior Senator, Sam JAMES Ervin, JR. 

This morning there was published in 
the New York Times a biographical 
sketch regarding Judge and Senator 
Ervin. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the-Recorp, 
as follows: 


Dixie's JESTER-KNIGHT, SAMUEL JAMES 
Ervin, In. 

WASHINGTON, March 24.—Adversaries of 
SAMUEL James Ervin, JR., frequently find 
themselves opposing, not the senior Senator 
from North Carolina, but Job Hicks, Uncle 
Ephraim, or Old Jim. 

MAN IN THE NEWS 

These belong to a host of folk heroes, all 
endowed with the eternal wisdom of his na- 
tive hills, who in anecdotes heed the Sena- 
tor’s slightest beckoning to deflate a pompous 
speaker or needle a reluctant witness. The 
lawyer-judge from Morganton is acknowl- 
edged to be the Senate's best raconteur, 

But since entering the lists as a States 
rights champion, especially in the current 
struggle over civil-rights legislation, the Sen- 
ator has offered his colleagues less the por- 
trait of the jester than of the county prose- 
cutor in Dixie armor. 

This has not necessarily dulled the point 
of his lance. a 

WASHINGTON AND ANANIAS 


Jousting with Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., at a hearing of the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights, Senator 
Ervin made the point that signed afftdavits 
cited in a civil-rights case might not be 
“verified information.” 

“When you reduce the testimony of George 
Washington and that of Ananias to cold 
paper with no opportunity to see their de- 
meanor of conduct * * * it is practically 
impossible to distinguish between them,“ he 
said to the Cabinet officer. 

The Senator at 60 presents a handsome 
bearing that belies, somewhat. his attach- 
ment to the hill people he tells so much 
about. His features are bold and his voice 
is easily heard across the Senate Chamber. 
He is addicted to highly polished tan shoes, 
fine fabrics and neat crayats. But some who 
observe him from day to day swear that the 
judicial robes fall over his shoulders when he 
rises to speak. 

When appointed to the Senate in 1954 he 
Was an associate justice of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court. 


BORN IN NORTH CAROLINA 


He was born September 27, 1896, in 
Morganton, N. C., and received his early 
training in the law traveling over Burke 
County with his father. 

He likes to startle visitors by telling them 
he is the only man to have gone through 
Harvard backward. He went there just for 
the third-year course, because, as he puts it, 
“he was afraid some other fellow would 
get my girl back home.“ At the end of the 
first year, though, the romance still seemed 
stable, so he took the second year. Re- 
assured again, he went back and completed 
the first year. 

He got his law degree and the girl, too. 

Senator Erviw and Margaret Bell Ervin 
now have three grown children—two 
daughters, Margaret and Laura, and a son, 
Sam J. Ervin 3d, who recently began his law 
practice in his father’s old office back home. 

The Senator's gift for the ilrustrative yarn 
was demonstrated recently at a committee 
hearing in which a ranking Government of- 
ficial, evading specific questions on foreign- 
aid spending, confined his answers to general 
statements, 
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THE CASE OF THE DIVORCE 


Senator Ervin said the witness reminded 
him of the husband back home who notified 
his lawyer he wanted to divorce his wife. 
He conceded she was beautiful, a fine cook, 
and a model mother. 

“Then why do you want to divorce her?” 
the lawyer asked. 

“Because she talks all the time,” 
husband replied. 

“What does she talk about?” 

That's the trouble, She never says.“ 

And that, Senator Ervin said, is the trouble 
with many witnesses who come before con- 
gressional committees. 


the 


Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee, to the Young Democratic Club 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress I delivered to a meeting of the 
National Committee Men and Committee 
Women of the Young Democratic Club of 
America on Friday, March 22. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY SENATOR KEFAUVER TO 
THE YOUNG DEMOCRAT CLUB OF AMERICA, 
Marcu 22, 1957, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, Wast- 
INGTON 
Iam very happy to be present at the open- 

ing of this national committee meeting of 


the Young Democratic Clubs of America. 


It issappropriate that you young Demo- 
crats, with such a great stake in the future 
because you are young, should meet here in 
the Capital to take stock, so to speak, at this 
particular time. 

There is abroad in the world a vast and 
sometimes turbulent sense of change. Many 
patterns being set today will have profound 
effects on the future. Many of these results 
will be unchangeable. As Democrats, al- 
though we do not control the executive 
branch of the Government, I think we must 
assume our fair share of responsibility for 
the way in which those patterns of the fu- 
ture are shaped. 

In Bermuda today the head of this Nation 
and the head of Britain are meeting. We 
can see dramatized in that island one of the 
profound changes. The British Empire, 
which was such a source of power and 
strength in the 19th century, undisputed rul- 
er of the seas, obviously comes to the island 
of Bermuda as still a great world power, but 
the second power. The United States is the 
first. N 

This meeting, concerned as it is with the 
eruptions of the Middle East, with the plagu- 
ing questions of the Par East, with renewed 
understandings between two old friends, the 
British and the United States, presents in 
capsule form the concerns of the world, 

It also emphasizes how little understand- 
ing really exists of the new world order— 
how little understanding there is of what is 
to replace the age of imperialism and colo- 
nialism, of how the new nations, bursting 
with a sense of nationalism, are to live to- 
gether. 
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m u. as young Democrats, will have to live 
that world. You, therefore, have a vital 
in its shaping. 
The sense of change is just as profound 
the borders of our own Nation. The 
of new social and economic problems 
pris being planted. You and I will have to 
ve with them. One of the most important 
Size—size of the industrial unit and eco- 
c power which it represents. 
i Let's take a look into this future for a 
ew minutes. 
fant is no question but that science and 
inolocy are getting ready to produce 
i and services that even to the sophisti- 
ted border on the fantastic. That this is 
a dream is demonstrated by the fact that 
king models of some of them are cur- 
tly on display at the New York Stock Ex- 
— I recently read an article entitled 
on a Fabulous Future” which ap- 
ed in the March 1957 issue of the Ex- 
dy de a little magazine published monthly 
S the New York Stock Exchange. This is 
hat it Says: 
er ile the future cannot be forecast in 
eat detail until it finally settles around 
there are revealing portents available in- 
test tubes, on drawing boards, in re- 
h laboratories—and the Stock Ex- 
Bly ge's new million-dollar exhibit hall 
th es visitors an exciting glimpse of this 
Credible world of tomorrow. Working 
and ls, animation, color, 15,000 moving parts 
11,000 lights all open a window on the 
Pods and services corporations are de- 
loping for future delivery.“ 
hibits article goes on to describe the ex- 
Sta of several corporations. Ot the United 
Steel exhibit, it says: 
States ugh show windows of the United 
Steel Corp.'s exhibit, for example, 
8 rocket ships built to scale whoosh by 
farm ering metallic city, while far below a 
Tut flourishes beneath the sea. As the 
ure unfolds in almost bewildering se- 
uence, Narrator George Hicks describes the 
yei itude of what tomorrow is expected to 


ee! Consolidated Edison's exhibit the arti- 
S@ys: “Against a large panoramic night 
bang New York City, an atomic power- 
Clear in miniature demonstrates how nu- 
energy will be harnessed for electric 
Rare. from boiler to turbogenerator. Since 
don 8 represents the Consolidated Edi- 
erating 5 Indian Point nuclear steam-gen- 
future Plant now under construction, the 
12 den may be around the corner. The plant 
1000 „ ed to start supplying energy in 


AS even the stald New York Stock Exchange 
Ration =: “The future will stagger the imagi- 
a n of even the most visionary guest * * * 

age of rockets and atomic energy 

And cities in the sky.” 
Tess all sounds wonderful—and ths prog- 
ing. 8 made possible, I may note in pass- 
and the vision of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
turn th Truman who had the courage to 
e scientists loose, with adequate sup- 
Ment 14 appropriations from the Govern- 
atom. to make it possible to harness the 


into dehnte we are exulting over this peek 
© Tuture, let us not forget that it 
Which new social and economic problems 
live oan as young Democrats will have to 
th and concerning which the pat- 
foneg ney. be in the process of being fash- 
H, right now. 
Street 3. all this to come about? In the Wall 
Port op nal of March 14, I read the re- 
c & speech by Mr. Roger M. Blough, 
— of United States Steel, made to the 
one ee Club of Chicago. Speaking for 
tions 13 world’s most powerful corpora- 
Mr = Blough is worth listening to. 
bust, ough told his audience that “a new 
t corporations join- 


concep 
lug to form large combines for spreading 
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their risks—may be developing on the eco- 
nomic scene.” 

“The future may indeed call for bigger 
business organizations, as man seeks to un- 
lock the secret of the atom, penetrate outer 
space, and harness the rays of the sun,” he 
said. He suggested that “business which 
evolved from the individual entrepreneur to 
the partnership and then to the modern 
corporation, now may be moving into an era 
of partnership of corporations.” 

Mr. Blough then went on to point out 
that this partnership of corporations was 
not merely a forecast of what would be 
necessary to handle America’s tomorrows, 
but that it was also a report of what is 
already taking place. He said: 

“Our biggest corporations are rapidly get- 
ting too small to do all the things that 
are expected of them. The development of 
raw materials, for instance, has become so 
expensive, and involves such risks, that a 
number of large steel companies have had 
to band together to develop faraway. iron- 
ore deposits, and to establish plants and 
processes for the manufacturing of usable 
blast-furnace materials out of low-grade 
taconite ores.” 

He asks, but leaves unanswered this ques- 
tion: “Does this joint development idea, 
perhaps, presage the birth of even larger 
joint venture in business enterprise than 
our present-day organizations?” 

Following Mr. Blough's speech the Wall 
Street Journal itself raised the questions 
which I know must have occurred to you as 
they did to me. The Journal, in its editorial, 
asked: 

“Would it be possible to prevent such or- 
ganizations from becoming literal monopo- 
lies? Even if so, how much damage would 
be done to competition? Would small busi- 
nesses continue to multiply as they now do? 
Could these giant enterprises remain efficient 
and so, in fact, meet the demands of the 
consumers in whose name they were created?” 

These questions are relevant. You and I, 
especially you, must answer them. They are 
relevant to you as young people; they are 
relevant to you as Democrats. They fore- 
shadow the formulation of the kind of world 
you will live in. 

My own tentative answers to these ques- 
tions, result from my knowledge of the past. 
In the America of today, it has not been 
possible to prevent existing giant corpora- 
tions from becoming monopolistic. If the 


‘America of tomorrow demands combinations 


of these giants, it is not likely that we shall 
be able to prevent them from becoming lit- 
eral conopolies. 

The answer must be either that the Amer- 
ica of tomorrow does not require such com- 
bines, or that, if it does, they as literal mo- 
nopolies must be controlled in the public 
interest. 

That is a function of government, and, 
therefore, of politics, not in the narrow sense 
of partisanship but in the broader sense. 
We must prepare ourselves. We must study 
most intensively the necessity for. increase 
in business size to accommodate the prob- 
lems of the America of tomorrow. We must 
study most intensively the techniques of 
Government control. We must be prepared. 

I submit our Democratic Congress is now 
leading the way in a very statesmanlike man- 
ner toward exactly the kind of study and 
planning we need for the America of to- 
morrow. 

In the Foreign Relations Committee, as 
a result of the resolution passed during the 
Middle East hearings on the motion of Sen- 
ator Ful RIGHT. we are gathering together 
the Information needed to assess the poli- 
cies of the past as a guide to the future. 

In the antitrust and monopoly subcom- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, we are en- 
gaged in a study of concentration and I cer- 
tainly have in mind the further extension 
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of this study to determine just what kind 
of society we will be living in tomorrow. 

This Nation was founded on the principles 
of free enterprise and individual liberty. 
What we want to do, and what we must do, 
is save our freedom, and still have the bless- 
ings of the scientific and technological 
achievements of which we are capable. 

This will be the task of the Democratic 
Party, and you, as young Democrats, must 
play a large role in molding the policies by 
which we will achieve our goals. For you, 
with your future ahead of you, the America 
of tomorrow is more important than for 
any of the rest of us. 


Local Service Airline Subsidy Payments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Mr. 
C. A. Myhre, the president of the Frontier 
Airlines, delivered a very interesting ad- 
dress at the Chamber of Commerce of 
Grand Junction, Colo., in which he dis- 
cussed the question of local service air- 
lines, and whether they will continue to 
be a subsidy burden to the taxpayers. 

It is a very timely discussion, and 
should be of great interest, particularly 
as we consider the whole question of sub- 
sidies in connection with the Commerce 
Department's appropriations . 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An ADDRESS BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., BY C. A. 
MYHRE, PRESIDENT, FRONTIER AIRLINES, INC., 
FEBRUARY 22, 1957 


Will the local service airlines continue to 
be a subsidy burden to the taxpayer or will 
presently available corrective measures be 
applied by the regulatory agencies in time so 
that the present local service airline subsidy 
will be reduced and eventually eliminated? 

The subsidy paid to the 13 local service 
airlines has increased every year since 1947, 
when it amounted to $7 million; in 1956 it 
was $24 million, and the CAB estimate for 
1958 is $29 million. This estimate, in my 
opinion, is low; most of the carriers are cur- 
rently requesting increased subsidy and, as a 
result of area cases now in process, there will 
be substantial route extensions which will 
further increase our mail pay needs. I 
would guess that by 1958 the subsidy may 
approach $40 million. But whether it is $29 
million or $40 million, the problem which I 
want to discuss with you remains the same: 
How can these rising subsidy bills be offset? 

We are long past the point that there is any 
question that the local service airlines are a 
necessary part of our air transport service 
and are performing a function required in 
the public interest. The function of pro- 
viding good air service from small and 
medium-sized communities to the larger 
metropolitan centers has proved of great eco- 
nomic value. This fact has been established 
by your steadily increasing patronage, by 
numerous certificate renewal cases and fin- 
ally confirmed by Federal legislation in 1955 
when Congress, by unanimous vote, made 
permanent the certificates of public con- 
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venience and necessity of the local service 
carriers. 

mere Is likewise no question but that fur- 
ther extension of the local airlines routes into 
presently unserved areas is also in the public 
interest. The people in such States as Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, which have been 
completely by-passed by local alr service, 
have contributed by Federal taxes for many 
years to the support of local air service in 
the rest of the United States and are en- 
titled to local service in thelr own States. As 
our country grows, more and more air service 
will be necessary. 

I don't want you to get the idea there is 
anything wrong with alr transportation as 
a business or that subsidy has been necessary. 
The 12 domestic trunk airlines are among the 
fastest growing, strongest business concerns 
in our entire economy and, as of last week, 
no subsidy ls being paid for domestic trunk 
operations. 

The carriers which serve the smaller com- 
munities require subsidy today primarily be- 
cause they are required by Board order—not 
by traffic or economic reasons—to operate 
under such conditions and limitations that 
they cannot operate economically. 

None of us in the local service industry 
enjoys being subsidized. We look forward to 
the day when, like the trunk carriers, we can 
operate on a profitable basis. Please don't be 
under the misimpression that because we are 
subsidized we have no financial worries; de- 
spite the $24 million which the local service 
industry received in subsidy last year, it had 
an operational loss of $660,000. After almost 
10 years of subsidized operations, the local 
service carriers show a deficit in their earned 
surplus accounts of $327,000. These financial 
problems are of obvious concern to our stock- 
holders and we think they ought to be of 
concern to the public we serve simply because 
in the long run only financially healthy com- 
panies can provide the best in air service. 
Beyond that, we fear that unless we show 
progress toward reducing our subsidy require- 
ments, the Congress may not indefinitely foot 
the bill; in a sense, therefore, I'm suggesting 
that the very existence of the local service 
airlines is at stake. Representatives of the 
industry as well as representatives from the 
CAB itself, have on numerous occasions ad- 
vised Congress that the reduction in subsidy 
was one of the two major objectives—the 
other one being improved air service. These 
are not incompatible objectives, and let me 
emphasize that I don’t think that the expan- 
sion of the local carriers should be curtailed 
because it will involve additional subsidy; 
but I do think that steps can be taken which 

will reduce the cost of this expansion. The 
solution that I will suggest for this problem 
promotes the most important objectives in 
civil aviation—reducing subsidy and improv- 
ing the quality of the air service. 

Before discussing a solution, I would like 
to give you a few statistics about the typical 
local service airline: 

It represents an investment of $500,000; its 
annual revenue is about $3 million which is 
$2 million less than its expenses—this dif- 
ference is made up by subsidy. This com- 
pany operates with a load factor of 45 per- 
Cent; the average distance between stops is 
85 miles. Its costs per revenue ton-mile are 
$1.10. 

Theoretically, we can reduce or eliminate 
subsidy by increasing revenues and decreas- 
ing expenses, or some of both. What I want 
to do is to place some of the suggested solu- 
tions in their proper perspective by indicat- 
ing the extent to which they can contribute 
to the reduction in subsidy, Let us first 
look at three ways in which our revenues 
might be increased: 
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First, the board itself is conducting an in- 
vestigation ta determine whether, in fixing 
the amount of subsidy payments, the rate of 
return on the carrier’s investment should 
be greater than the 8 percent now authorized. 
Even assuming that this might be Increased 
to 12 percent, the financial benefit to our 
typical local service carrier would be only 
$20,000 (4 percent of investment of $500,000). 
Obviously. this Is no solution; in addition, it 
also represents an increase in subsidy rather 
than a decrease. 

Secondly, our company could raise the 
charges for its services. No doubt you no- 
ticed that United Air Lines has recently in- 
dicated it will raise its fares by 6 percent; 
Capital and Eastern Air Lines have stated 
they may follow suit. The typical local 
service carrier would receive approximately 
6 percent of the available annual revenue of 
$3 million provided that no decrease in the 
volume of traffic would result from increas- 
ing the cost of travel. Past experience indi- 
cates that a decrease would result and a fare 
increase would not be pure gain. In addi- 
tion. local service fares are keyed to the level 
of trunkline fares and it does not appear 
fair or justifiable to expect the traveling pub- 
lic to pay more to avail themselves of local 
air service than it Costs them to travel on 
trunkline carriers. 

Thirdly, it is possible for continued im- 
provement in increasing traffic. It is a his- 
toric fact that virtually all local service car- 
riers have not only increased their traffic, but 
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Direct expenses per ton-mile less depreciation...... 
Depreciation per ton mile 3 


Total direct expenses per ton-mile 


Average load factor (percent) > 
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have increased their load factors consistently 
over the years they have been operating. 

Next, let us look at some of the oppor- 
tunities for reducing costs: 

First, costs may be reduced through in- 
creased efficiency. There is, of course, some 
variation in the level of costs among the 13 
local service carriers. Differences in weather 
conditions, mountain flying, wage scales 
gasoline prices and the like explain in part 
some of the cost differences, In my opin- 
ion, success in this area is represented bY 
holding the line—no one has found it possi- 
ble to reduce costs significantly. 

Many have hoped that costs could be re- 
duced by the introduction of more modern 
aircraft—after all, the DC-3 (which is the 
workhorse for our industry) is 20 years old. 
However, none of the three carriers which 
has tried newer equipment have been able 
to reduce its subsidy needs, The operating / 
results of the three airlines which are oper- 
ating modern postwar equipment (Martins 
and Convairs) demonstrates that the short- 
ness of haul made necessary by certincate 
restrictions on their routes results in signif- 
cantly higher direct expense per ton mile in 
two cases, and virtually no improvement in 
ton mile expense in the third case, Further - 
more, the depreciation expense per ton mile 
on the new equipment is so much higher 
than the comparable expense for 
equipment that any operating efficiency i$ 
more than offset. 

These are the results: 


Airline BY Airline C * 


1 Allegheny for calendar year 1056. 

2 Southwest for 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1954, 
3 Mohawk for 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1956, 
4 Estimated, 


From these figures it can be seen that the 
carriers which have started to use larger and 
more modern aircraft have not been able to 
reduce their unit costs. 

While each is helpful, none of these so- 
lutions comes even close to solving the 
problem. 

There is only one solution and that is to 
treat us as if we were airlines and to start 
relaxing the artificial restrictions—which 
none of the trunks have—on our operations 
so we can operate economically. These re- 
strictlons are the heart of the problem 
today we must stop every flight at every 
point on the route with minor exceptions. 

This has three results. First, it prevents 
us from operating the airplanes at economi- 
cal distances—our average length of flight 
is only 85 miles. Second, it prevents us from 
getting enough people on each airplane to 
be economic, Third, by forcing the public 
to make an unnecessary number of un- 
wanted stops to reach their destinations, it 
becomes a disservice to the public and dis- 
courages use of our services. 

The same economics apply to the small 
carriers as apply to the trunks—whether an 
airline makes money or loses money is 
largely dependent on three factors, the vol- 
ume of passengers carried, the number car- 
ried on each plane and the distance the 
plane operates before it comes down again. 

To prove this point, we have undertaken 
an analysis of the costs and traffic charac- 


teristics for a 5-year period for a number of 
local service carriers and so-called regi 
trunklines. We have computed statistically 
what everyone in the industry has taken as 
axiomatic: that unit costs sharply declin® 
as load factor and length of haul increases. 
The theory has never been challenged; the 
only question was, how much. Through 
this detailed analysis, we have attempted to 
answer this question: How much? Our 
study shows that if the average hop of our 
typical airline increased from 85 miles to 
100 miles (and if at the same time the vol- 
ume of traffic remained constant), costs 
would decline by approximately $500,000- 
Moreover, if the average length of hop in- 
creased to 120 miles, costs would decline PY 
$1 million. These startling conclusions are 
based on what actually happened to a num“ 
ber of airlines over a recent 5-year period: 
The DC-3 can be operated at its maximum 
efficiency at hops of approximately 125 miles: 
the Convair, for example, achieves its > 
mum efficiency on hops pf approximately 
200 miles. On shorter hops neither a 

is an economical piece of equipment—re- 
member that the average local service alr- 
line has an average hop of only 85 miles. 
suppose that most of the local service car- 
riers have carefully studied the opportuni- 
ties for replacing the DC-3 with larger and 
more modern airplanes. The problem has 
been, and is today, that no economies 
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Tesult from operating a modern airplane on 
fights which are too short for even a DC-3. 
But substantial savings will result if we 
Could operate the newer aircraft at the stage 
lengths for which they were designed, It 
Should also be realized that not only would 
Breat strides be made in attaining self-suf- 
lency, but substantial improvements in air 
Service would be made avallable to the trav- 
eling public. 
We are not asking for anything that will 
the trunk airlines: As I have said, the 
are mmong the fastest growing, most 
Profitable concerns in our economy. 
The contrast between the members of this 
ustry is enormous. The domestic trunks 
Carry over 97 percent of the ton-miles moved 
by Passenger carriers in this country and re- 
Celve over 96 percent of the commercial reve- 
Nues. In the year ending June 1956 the total 
Tevenues of the trunks approximated $114 
Dillion. For the same period, the total 
net operating profit of the trunks was 
$124 million. As of December 31, 1955, the 
had an earned surplus of $276 million. 
Since the enactment of the Civil Aeronautics 
in 1938 to 1956, their passenger revenues 
creased more than 44½ times (from $24 
anon to over 81 billion), their total assets 
Pproximately 31 times (from $36 million to 
$1,100,000,000). 
airline growth from 1955 to 1956 
Fa the equivalent of the total revenues of 
— trunk carriers, Western, Braniff, and 
ational, Northeast and Continental. This 
ni e year's growth is twice the total reve- 
Ues of the entire local service industry. 
te the 10 years since 1947, the growth in 
Venues has been about 3½ times. In the 
7 years the domestic trunks have realized 
red t $600 million in net profits on opera- 


ter the other hand, the other members of 
fas, comestic air passenger transportation 


J. the 13 small carriers, present an- 


pret d different picture. They account for 
J 245 percent of the ton-miles carried in 
the ic operations and 3.3 percent of 

Commercial revenue operations. They 
— an operating loss of $661,000 in the 

year compared to the almost $124 million 
Operating profit realized by the domestic 
Sanka. For the entire local service industry 

books show a deficit of $327,000, after all 
Dring Bes. as a result of our 10 years of opera- 


es contrast to the $276 million earned sur- 
of 827.500 trunks, we have an actual deficit 
Aan controlling reasons for the strong po- 
nauti Of the trunks is that the Civil Aero- 
Policies Board has made it one of its major 
by ‘eo to strengthen their routes and there- 
eliminate their subsidy need. 
N last two carriers to come off subsidy, 
for cores and Continental, have received ma- 
ever awards from the Board in the last 
— = months. Northeast was extended 
ar ew York to Washington to Miami in 
kets Rag Participate in one of the major mar- 
teng the world and Continental was ex- 
via ed between Chicago and Los Angeles, 
s City and Denver, for the same 
ceived a. Every one of the trunks has re- 
the j & Number of major route awards since 
Branig p started in business, Delta and 
i have been extended from Texas and 
— respectively, into New York. A 
Wes Operating in our part of the country, 
would , had its route modified so that it 
And a ae & Minneapolis-Los Angeles route 
Ameri uver-San Francisco route, and even 
can, which has the greatest profit- 
Toute ee in the world, received a new 
tween Chicago and San Francisco. 
gram 8 it wouldn't take any such pro- 
it ts 8 to get the locals off subsidy, but 
of the 8g to take determination on the part 
our Rar and a lot of consideration for 
ght to make this possible. 
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Even if the Board should adopt as a ma- 
jor policy the reduction of our subsidy, Civil 
Aeronautics Board gs are becoming 
so complicated and time-consuming that 
little effect could be accomplished in the 
next several years. In order to get some ac- 
tion started, we have three specific proposals 
(I am using Frontier as an example, similar 
situations apply to all other local carriers): 

1. After Frontier has provided two dally 
round trips to intermediate cities, allow us 
to operate without restriction between any 
two cities where competitive air service is 
not available. This would permit, for ex- 
ample, nonstop service between Denver and 
Phoenix, Denver and Grand Junction, Sait 
Lake City and Albuquerque, Phoenix and 
Farmington. Between these cities, Frontier 
offers the only air service available today. 
This suggestion creates no new competition 
for other air carriers; it would simply give 
the public better service, and enable Fron- 
tier to reduce costs by really allowing us to 
serve the demand over our existing routes, 
and to serve it in an economical and sensi- 
ble manner. If the CAB were to take this 
action today with respect to only two seg- 
ments on Frontier’s present system, our sub- 
sidy needs for the next year would be reduced 
by a minimum of over $700,000, or by nearly 
30 percent. 

2. The CAB should declare a moratorium 
on proceedings involving trunkline applica- 
tions for service between terminals served 
by Frontier. This would mean that while 
the Board is studying the problem of reduc- 
ing subsidy, the potentially lucrative routes 
in the area we serve would not be awarded 
to an already prosperous trunk carrier. If 
we lost our chance for profitable routes 
today, we'll still be on subsidy many years 
from now. Good routes not yet served are 
becoming scarce. 

3. The Board should institute an investi- 
gation to determine whether, after providing 
required local service, Frontier could operate 
without restriction between all cities it is 
authorized to serve. We think that the 
opportunities for savings through route im- 
provement are so amazing that the Board 
should test our conclusions in a formal in- 
vestigation—where all interested parties 
could voice their agreement or disagreement. 
The acceptance by the Board of the prin- 
ciples which I have discussed could then be 
used as a guide in planning the future devel- 
opment of air transportation. 

If the CAB were to take this action today 
with respect to only two segments on Fron- 
tier's present system, our subsidy needs for 
the next year would be reduced by a mini- 
mum of over $700,000 or by nearly 30 per- 
cent, With such savings in prospect, you 
may well ask what possible objections can be 
raised to this plan? In the first place, trunk 
carriers are seeking authority to operate be- 
tween terminals served by Frontier; they 
will not remain silent if opportunities for 
even further expansion are denied them. 

Secondly, the Board itself appears to have 
had some difficulty with authorizing local 
carriers to serve profitable route segments. 
‘The Board's past policy has been to eliminate 
local carriers as applicants from profitable 
route cases. In the last seven major local 
service route cases, only one involved the 
prospect of a profitable operation. Indeed, 
it has been regularly suggested by the trunk 
carriers that the true or real distinction be- 
tween a “local service’ and a “trunkline” 
route is whether it can be profitably oper- 
ated. 

Neither of these objections is substantial 
in terms of the opportunities offered the 
public by granting the route improvements 
we seek. 

Our proposals, we believe, go to the very 
heart of air transportation economics; the 
Board has, in a sense, shifted the unprofit- 
able, subsidized obligations from the trunk 
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airlines to a new class of carriers without 
granting them offsetting, profitmaking op- 
portunities. We seek to give best possible 
air service and to minimize our costs in the 
confident bellef that through route modi- 
fications the industry will become not only 
self-sufficient, but a profitable part of our 
free enterprises. 

We all recognize that carriers like Fron- 
tier were created to serve the local, short- 
haul markets. This type of service must not 
only continue, but, in our opinion, be ex- 
tended. The thrust of my thesis is not that 
we abandon the service we were designed to 
perform, but rather that in addition, we be 
permitted to operate profitable routes, the 
profit from which can be used to offset the 
losses on the short-haul routes. This is a 
mighty important issue—it can reduce our 
subsidy, strengthen us financially so that we 
can finance newer equipment, and lead to an 
improvement In our short-haul service. 

The problem is an economic one; we think 
it calls for an effective and practical ap- 
proach, and we believe that route improye- 
ments is the place to start. 

An economic route structure, supported 
and served with adequate, modern equip- 
ment, will permit the best possibility of pro- 
viding all of the services required in the 
public interest and with the greatest possi- 
bility of eventually relieving the present 
subsidy burden upon you, the taxpayer. 


Address by Hon. Estes Kefauver, of Ten- 
nessee, to National Capital Wing, Civil 
Air Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress I delivered at Parents’ Night, Na- 
tional Capital Wing, Civil Air Patrol, on 
Friday, March 15, in Washington, D, C, 
This is the 15th anniversary year of the 
Civil Air Patrol. It is doing a fine job. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR KEFAUVER™AT PARENTS’ 
Nicur, Nationau Carr. WING. CAP, 
Manch 15, 1957, INTERDEPARTMENTAL AUDI- 
TORIUM, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

I am pleased to be here, at the invitation 
of your Wing Commander, Colonel Donohue, 
to meet with you members of the National 
Capital Wing of the Civil Alr Patrol. I am 
particularly pleased at the opportunity of 
speaking to so many of the Cadet boys and 
girls, and to their parents, who are here with 
them tonight. 

I was a member of the 79th Congress which 
passed Public Law 476, an act to incorporate 
the Civil Air Patrol. I was also a member 
of the 80th Co which enacted Public 
Law 575 which established the Civil Air Patrol 
as an official civilian auxiliary of the United 
States Air Force. In my home State we are 
very proud of our Tennessee Civil Air Wing 
and of its commander, Colonel Alfred M. 
Waddell. 

As a member of the United States Senate, I 
serve on both the Armed Services and the 
Judiciary Committees. I am, therefore, in 
a position to know of the valuable contribu- 
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tion made by the civilian pilots and observers 
in Civil Air Patrol aircraft. They flew over 
24 million miles over water in our effort to 
meet the enemy submarine attacks in the 
coastal waters of the United States during 
World War II. Twenty-six CAP airmen were 
lost and more than 800 were awarded the 
Air Medal for their service in actual over- 
water reconnaissance. 

Fortunately, the end of the war did not 
mean the end of the Civil Air Patrol. It has 
been continued and it has played a new and 
challenging role in these days of an uneasy 
peace. Under the guidance of Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, the retired Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, serving as chairman of its National 
Executive Board and of its immediately past 
national commander, Maj. Gen. Lucas C. 
Beau, and its present commander, Maj. Gen, 
Walter R. Agee, the Civil Air Patrol is effec- 
tively fulfilling its mission. 

I agree with President Eisenhower who 
had this to say in his message of congratu- 
lations to you in this 15th anniversary year: 
“From nearly 3,000 bases throughout all our 
States and Territories, the 90,000 volunteers 
of the Civil Air Patrol fly daily missions for 
the safety and well-being of their fellow 
citizens. In case of national or regional 
emergencies, the Civil Air Patrol stands by 
in flight readiness.” 

Air Force Chief of Staff Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining described your function well in 
saying: “We in the Air Force look to the 
youth aviation education program of the 
Civil Air Patrol to help answer the ever- 
increasing demand for alert young men and 
women in private civil and military aviation. 
With its light plane operational force and its 
nationwide youth program, the CAP is a ma- 
jor element of American airpower.” 

General Twining refers to that aspect of 
the mission of Civil Air Patrol which par- 
ticularly commends it to me—the emphasis 
on youth training and youth programs. As 
many of you may know, as Chairman of a 
subcommittee of the United States Senate, I 
held public hearings in many parts of the 
United States, seeking information in the 
field of Juvenile delinquency. I am hopeful 
that those hearings, and the facts which they 
developed, may make some contribution 
toward marshalling the forces of parents, 
teachers, clergy and public officials to the 
serlousness of the problem and to the im- 
portance of its solution. 

It is in this area that the program of the 
Civil Air Patrol, maintaining as it does a 
nationwide youth organization of some 
50,000 boys and girls, ranging in age from 14 
to 18, is of great importance. It offers a 
partial solution to the problem of the boy 
or girl whose leisure time is used without 
direction or incentive and who too often 
becomes a statistic in the reports of the 
juvenile authorities. The training of your 
cadets in the basic fundamentals of aviation, 
in the theory of flight, in communications, 
navigation, and meteorology is an important 
contribution to them and to the Nation in 
this jet age of supersonic movement and 
supersonic thinking. That this is so is evi- 
denced by a survey conducted by the United 
States Air Force last year.. This survey 
showed that some 28,000 former Civil Air 
Patrol members were then on active duty 
with the Alr Force. The quality of your 
cadets and the effectiveness of their training 
is indicated by the fact that the first two 
classes of tthe New United States Alr Force 
Academy lists 67 of your former cadets 
among their numbers. Of equal, if not 
greater importance, is the training they re- 
ceive in the fundamentals of military drill, 
in discipline and courtesy. These are the 
important rudiments in character training 
which will give meaning and direction to 
the other fields in which they are instructed. 

Of this program, on October 5, 1955, Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, said, in part: “The 
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frontiers of today reach skyward. The Civil 
Air Patrol, through its work with teen-age 
cadets, is creating in thousands of young 
Americans an intense desire to explore a 
field in which the horizons appear to be un- 
limited. * * The energy of youth must be 
utilized In some manner. The channels 
into which it is directed may be either cre- 
ative or destructive. Certainly the work of 
the Civil Air Patrol * * is one very effec- 
tive means of reducing the opportunity for 
delinquency. * * * I believe that the cadet 
program is a unique contribution in the 
fight against juvenile delinquency as well 
as added insurance that we will have eager 
young explorers patrolling the unknown air- 
ways of tomorrow.” 

This is a powerful endorsement of your 
organization. At the same time it is a chal- 
lege to you, the senior officers of the Civil 
Air Patrol, to interest on an ever widening 
scale the thousands of boys and girls as yet 
not enrolled in your cadet program. 

During the coming summer, thousands of 
young cadets will be attending encampments 
at many of our airbases. Some will have 
qualified for a special course in the operation 
and tactical application of jet aircraft. And 
still others will go as your representatives 
to some 22 friendly foreign nations in ex- 
change for their counterparts who will visit 
with us here. This International Cadet Ex- 
change is an important contribution to bet- 
ter understanding and mutual appreciation 
among the participating nations. And these 
are the foundations upon which the peace for 
which we are all striving may well be built. 

Again, I am happy for the opportunity of 
meeting with you. I want to assure you that 
I am aware of what you are doing and that 
I will always be sympathetic as a Member 
of the United States Senate to such of your 
problems as may be presented to us for as- 
sistance. 

Thank you again, And goodnight. 


* 


Heroism of Ambassador Willauer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, a week 
ago today, my distinguished colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] had printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the story, 
as printed in the Scripps-Howard press, 
of a notable act of personal courage and 
compassion on the part of the United 
States Ambassador to Honduras, Mr. 
Whiting Willauer. 

Mr. Willauer has been a friend of mine 
for many years and he has had a re- 
markable career in the Government 
service, which I have followed with in- 
terest. I wish to join with my colleague 
from Illinois in recognition of Ambassa- 
dor Willauer's recent act of heroism, and 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article about it which ap- 
peared in Time magazine of March 18, 
and also an editorial from the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar of March 7 entitled “Be- 
yond Duty’s Call.“ 

I feel that these articles will be of in- 
terest to all the Members of the Senate, 
and I wish to invite special attention to 
one paragraph in the editorial which 
reads as follows: 

One courageous, selfless deed such as this 
will do more to cement relations between the 
United States and another country than a 
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generation of protocol and stately receptions. 

I wish we had more ambassadors capa- 
ble of such dramatic and effective acts of 
good will in the countries to which they 
are accredited, and I hope the Depart- 
ment of State will use the special quali- 
ties of Ambassador Willauer to the full 
extent. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Time magazine] 

During a routine day as United States Am- 
bassador to Honduras, one-time Boston ad- 
miralty lawyer Whiting Willauer, 50, got 4 
call for some strictly nonroutine work. 4 
12-year-old boy had drowned while swim- 
ming in a river pool near the capital city of 
Tegucigalpa, but the body could not be 
found. Would the Ambassador lend his skin- 
diving equipment to help the search? 
“Whitey” Willauer gladly complied, but the 
borrowers did not understand how to use 
the equipment. The Ambassador forthwith 
donned his own oxygen mask and tank. 
dived into the 40-foot depths, found the 
boy’s body, and brought it to the surface. 
Explained Willauer, “Nobody else could do it, 
so I did it.“ 

From the Memphis Press-Scimitar] 
Beyond Dury’s CALL 

If you harbored the idea that American 
ambassadors abroad never got out of their 
striped pants or far away from their tea cad- 
dies, you can be mighty wrong about that. 

Take the case of Whiting Willauer, our 
Ambassador to Honduras. When a 12-year- 
old Honduran boy went down helplessly in 
a treacherous ‘river, His Excellency Whitey 
Willauer donned his skin-diver’s outfit and 
went in for him, 

For more than an hour the Ambassador 
prowled the 40-foot depths and finally came 
up with the body. His feat is getting a great 
play in the Honduran press, as it well de- 
serves. 

One courageous, selfless deed such as this 
will do more to cement relations between the 
United States and another country than ® 


generation of protocol and stately receptions. 


Our hat's off to the colorful Whitey Wi- 
lauer, more than making good in his first 
diplomatic post. 


Three Hundred and Twenty-third Anni- 
versary of the Founding of the Free 
State of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared in honor of Maryland 
Day, the 323d anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Free State of Maryland. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. President, today, March 25, is the 32d 
anniversary of the Free State of Maryland. 
On this day in the year 1634, a small group of 
God-fearing, freedom-loving men and women 
came ashore from the Ark and the Dove at a 
point in what is now St. Marys County, Md- 
With firm conviction and belief in the teach- 
ings of God, with courage and fortitude, with 
enthusiasm for hard work, these men and 
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Women set out to change a wilderness into a 
home, both for themselves and others who 
cherished liberty and freedom and the rigt 
to worsip God in accordance with the die- 
tates of their own consciences. 

The fertile lands of Maryland, the sea and 
the great Chesapeake and its tributaries, re- 
Sponded to the steadfast, dedicated efforts of 
these brave people. Maryland flourished; 
its people obtained material wealth, and 
More important, that peace of mind’ that 
Comes only with religious freedom. 

During the American Revolution, Mary- 
land played a dominant part in the events 
Which led to our independence and through- 
Out the pages of American history, Maryland, 
during times of peace and war, has amply 
fulfilled its responsibilities to our Nation. 
Maryland has protected our liberties and our 
freedoms and contributed immeasurably to 
the wealth, the culture and the great Ameri- 
Can tradition. Our history rings with names 
Of such great men as Hanson, Carroll, Deca- 
tur, and Taney, just to mention a few, who 
Save America capable and dedicated service 
4nd leadership in times of stress and need. 

land was also at the forefront of the 
expansion and development of America. 
Almost 150 years ago, just west of Cumber- 
Nd, a small band of western Marylanders 
n felling the trees and clearing the trail 
for the construction of the National Road; 
the first internal improvement to be under- 
m by our young Nation. Running 
Straight as a plummet into the setting sun 
Highway eventually reached St. Louis, 
+ and was a spectacular success. Millions 
Of Americans and immigrants—families, gold 
Seekers, adyenturers of all types, traveled 
Over this road on their way to the west. 
m an early date, Baltimore has been 
One of America’s great seaports, the center of 
Merchant-marine activity reaching to every 
2 of the world. This great port is also the 
deal point of a vast railway system which 
Stretches to every section of our continent. 

Today, as in the past, Maryland exerts a 
Breat influence over the affairs of our Nation, 
8 industrial output of her factories, her 

Ne seafood, her quality food and dairy prod- 
sires her unequalled tobacco all contribute 
in the prosperity and high standard of living 

America. 

From the scenic mountain wonders of 
dal Maryland, past the fertile farm and 

iry lands of the foothills, the industrial 
55 centered in Baltimore, the quiet 

Snity and fine tobacco lands of southern 

7 1 5 the charming and fruitful 
Taste ore, Maryland is truly America 
ln miniature, Z 


The Way to Peace and Security in the 
Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
KON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


IN OF TENNESSEE 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


1 KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
He rch 21, our former colleague, Senator 
8 H. Lehman, made a forceful and 
~Considered analysis of problems in 

f 40 Middle East. He also outlined the 
8 of American foreign policy to 
Mrs With them properly. Senator and 
tribu were paid a highly deserved 
ns lute by the large audience assembled 
jsi do them honor. I ask unanimous 
foment to have the address delivered by 
1 Senator Lehman printed in the 
Dpendix of the RECORD. : 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF HERBERT H. LEHMAN AT THE CON- 
VENTION BANQUET OF THE NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, SHERATON PARK 
HoTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., MaRrcH 21, 1957 
My memory of associations with your ör- 

ganization is a long one. I had the privilege 

of working with the National Council before 

I ever thought of getting into public life. 

That goes back to a time that very few of 

you here can remember—before many of you 

were born. 

During all the years that I held public 
office I had reason to know that in nonpolit- 
ical matters affecting the public interest, the 
National Council of Jewish Women could 
always be denended upon to take its stand in 
support of the public good—to meet the 
needs of the underprivileged, to promote the 
welfare of all the people, and to serve the 
best interests of our country. 

Although I have now left public service, I 
expect to continue to work alongside your 
organization, and with many others, for the 
same good causes and purposes—for freedom, 
justice, and equality at home, and for peace 
with justice in the world, for all men 
everywhere. 

I shall continue to work in the direction of 
these goals—with Mrs. Lehman, my life's 
companion, at my side—just as long and just 
as hard as the good Lord lets me. 

Tonight I want to talk about one of those 
goals—the goal of peace, Justice, and freedom 
abroad, with specific reference to the Mid- 
dle East. 

Today, as it was many centuries ago, the 
Middle East has become the chief arena of 
world struggle, the area where our leadership 
is being tested, our principles are being tried, 
and the peace of the world is at issue. 

The Middle East has become the center of 
world struggle, because about 2 years ago 
Soviet Russia saw a chance to stir up the 
Middle East, and by a single stroke to sit 
astride the jugular vein of Western Europe— 
the Suez Canal, the lifeline for the vital sup- 
ples of oll and other essential materials 
which Europe requires from the Middle East. 

Soviet Russia made her move and gained 
her objective. 

Soviet Russia gained the foothold she 
sought, first in Egypt and then in Syria. 
Throughout the Middle East and the entire 
Arab world the voice and the words have 
been Nasser’s, but the direction and the 
power have been the Kremlin's. 

With the welding of the Moscow-Cairo axis 
Egypt's dictator, Nasser, was able to pursue 
his dream of destroying Israel—to launch his 
murderous raids against Israel's territory and 
people while stockpiling Russian arms in 
Sinai for the final assault. 

He was encouraged to send his agents 
throughout north and east Africa to stir the 
boiling pot of Arab nationalism and to di- 
rect its force against Israel, France, and Bri- 
tain, 

He was emboldened to seize the Suez 
Canal, crux of the Soviet design for the Mid- 
dle East. 7 

This was the course of events of 1955 and 
1956. 

It was not until January 1957 that our 
Government seemed to recognize the fact 
and magnitude of the Soviet threat in the 
Middle East. 

In January of this year, President Eisen- 
hhower took public cognizance of the danger 
and requested Congress to pass a resolution. 
Secretary Dulles declared that the threat to 
the free world was the greatest of the past 
decade. 

But by January of 1957, the danger had al- 
ready been runnin growing—for al- 
most 2 years. Its critical nature had become 
obvious to most observers as soon as the 
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Kremlin began the large-scale shipments of 
arms to Egypt in September of 1955. 

At that time, and in the months following, 
I, and many others, strongly urged the 
United States Government to do something 
to meet the danger, but our officials chose 
rather to walt and see. In spite of continu- 
ous Arab aggression and public threats to 
annihilate Israel, our officials rejected the re- 
quests from Israel for arms to restore the 
precarious military balance. They turned 
thumbs down on a proposal for a security 
pact with Israel. 

The errors and shortcomings of American 
policy in the period before the Soviets moved 
into the Middle East helped to set the stage 
for that move, 

Beginning in 1953, our Government under- 
took to follow a new policy of falsely-called 
impartiality as between tiny, besieged Israel, 
and the vast Arab States which menaced and 
besieged her, as between Israel, the bastion 
of freedom, and the Arab States, the back- 
wash of feudalism. 

The effect of this policy was wholly dis- 
turbing and provocative. In the Arab 
States, it awoke hopes which could not be 
realized, and hence contributed to disillu- 
sionment. In Israel, it aroused fears which 
could not be stilled, and hence contributed 
to desperation: 

In 1954, our Government brought pressure 
to bear on Great Britain to yield to Egypt, 
unconditionally, the right to occupy and de- 
fend the Suez Canal area. 

Beginning in the late summer of 1955, and 
throughout the months of 1956, Soviet power 
grew and spread in the Middle East, with 
Nasser acting as the spearhead of it. 

On October 29, 1956, Britain, France, and 
Israel struck back violently, in their separate 
ways, the provocations, threats and 
attacks upon their vital interests, emanating 
from the Moscow-Cairo axis. 

The response and reaction of our Gov- 
ernment to the actions of Britain, France, 
and Israel were almost incredible. 

Apparently without recognizing the Krem- 
Un's role in this whole situation, we linked 
hands with the Soviet Union—and thus 
played directly into her hands—in the rush 
to frustrate the Anglo-French and Israeli 
undertakings. In this way, we unwittingly 
helped pull the chestnuts out of the fire 
for both Nasser and the Kremlin. 

I suppose that President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles thought that they were 
acting in the best interests of the United 
States, but I do not yet understand how they 
could have thought that way. By its acts 
last November, our Government, out of 
pique at Britain and France, almost de- 
stroyed the western alliance, the very bed- 
rock of our national security. 

Our Government has been trying ever since 
to repair that damage, and has not wholly 
succeeded yet. 

But in regard to Israel, I do not know how 
much President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles have learned from past errors. Based 
on the most recent developments, I have 
growing doubts and fears. - 

This brings me down to the very present 
time. 

Last month our Government brought every 
pressure it could against the Government of 
Israel to induce or force the withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from the Gaza strip and from 
the heights dominating the entrance into 
the Gulf of Aqaba. 

The pressure was brought because Israel 
had demanded, as a condition for her with- 
drawal, assurances of security against attack 
and strangulation, and for the safety of the 
lives of her people. A 

President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
expressed what amounted to outrage at this 
very reasonable attitude on the part of Israel. 

I should have thought that the United 
States Government, eager as it must be to 
promote conditions of peace and stability in 
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the Middle East, would have welcomed the 
Israeli determination to remain in 

until firm concessions could be secured from 
Egypt—concessions that could not help but 
advance the cause of peace in the Middle 
East. 

But our Government did not seem to un- 
derstand this, Our Government continued 
to insist on unconditional withdrawal—on a 
return to the status quo ante. We publicly 
stood with U. N. Secretary General Hammer- 
skjold in his legalistic interpretation of the 
situation, President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Dulles joined in the threat of sanc- 
tions against Israel. 

American public opinion, and world pub- 
lic opinion, soon revolted against this po- 
sition. The idea of sanctions against Israel 
impressed people everywhere as basically im- 
moral. And Ben Gurlon's steadfast insist- 
ence on assurances struck a responsive chord. 

Finally, the United States Government, in 
concert with other great powers, gave Israel 
the assurances she sought, and Israel with- 
drew her forces. 

Today's question is: Will we redeem our 
pledges to Israel or will we try to hedge on 
them? 

I would judge it an act of gross perfidy if 
the United States Government should now 
try to dodge or avoid in any respect its as- 
surances to Israel. I still refuse to believe 
that our country, proud of its noble tradi- 
tions and high ideals, could ever lend itself 
to such a course. We would inevitably for- 
feit the respect of the whole world. 

We are now responsible for the security of 
Israel. We gave our word. On the basis of 
that word, Israel withdrew her forces from 
the strategic positions they had occupied. 
Now we must share in the responsibility of 
preventing Nasser from once more standing 
at Israel's throat with a bared knife. 

Our failure to act in this situation would 
endanger the peace of the Middle East, and 
would, as in the past, play straight into the 
hands of the Kremlin. 

Underlying our assurances to Israel are two 
immediate objectives: 

1. To remove the danger of hit-and-run 
raids and attacks from the Gaza strip or 
from other areas along Israel's borders; 

2. To insure to all freedom of shipping 
through the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, thus lifting the illegal blockade that 
has strangled Israel for so long. 

These objectives must be achieved. We 
must make clear to the world that we are de- 
termined to achieve them. Without their 
consummation, there will be no real or lasting 
peace in the Middle East. We must make all 
of this crystal clear to Egypt and to the Arab 
States. 

This brings me to what I believe is the 
cera dy of the basic problem in the Middie 

First of all, there is the fact of grinding 
poverty and social injustice. There is also 
the fact of surging nationalism. The real 
trouble is that the major forces of Arab na- 
tionalism have been deliberately focused on 
the destruction of Israel, rather than against 
the prevalent conditions of poverty, disease, 
and social injustice. 

The rulers of the Arab States have vied with 
one another in hostility to Israel. Seeking to 
expand their influence at home and abroad, 
each would like credit for the destruction or 
crippling of Israel. 

The destruction of Israel is always on the 
bargaining table when Arab leaders hold 
talks among themselves or with the repre- 
sentatives of the great powers. 

But our Government has consistently pre- 
tended not to notice while the Arabs have 
talked about wiping Israel off the map. And, 
indeed, some of our diplomats in Arab coun- 
tries have sometimes sounded as if they pri- 
yately sympathized with the Arab viewpoint. 

This attitude on the part of some of our 
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Foreign Service people dates back a long time. 
They had the same attitude during the Tru- 
man administration. The State Department 
has never understood the importance of 
Israel. 

But the present Secretary of State started 
something new in our relations with the 
Middle Eastern countries. He inaugurated a 
policy he called impartiality. I have al- 
ready referred to it. In my judgment, it has 
been one,of the chief sources of trouble. 

Of course, I cannot see how one can be 
truly impartial between a would-be murderer 
and his intended victim, or between a gang 
with murder in their hearts and a single in- 
dividual, marked for destruction, who wants 
only to live in peace. 

Our Government's persistent reference to 
“impartiality” as a new American policy in 
the Middle East has meant to some Arab 
leaders that under the right conditions, the 
United States might consider the destruction 
of Israel to be justified. 

Closely related to this is the question of 
direct negotiations between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors concerning some of the com- 
plicated questions between them * * the 
question of permanent borders, and the 
question of the Arab refugees, for instance. 

It has been urged by some men of good 
will that the settlement of these trouble- 
some questions be left to direct negotiation 
between the countries concerned, and that 
our Government should confine itself to in- 
sisting on such direct negotiations. 

I, myself, find it hard to see how Israel 
can successfully negotiate with her Arab 
neighbors as to borders as long as these Arab 
neighbors do not agree that Israel should 
have any borders at all, or even should exist. 

I cannot see how there can be good-faith 
negotiations with regard to Arab refugees, 
as long as the Arab leaders insist that the 
Arab refugees should take over Israel, and 
that the Israelis should become refugees or 
be exterminated entirely. 

In other words, the first obstacle that must 
be overcome is the notion in most Arab 
quarters that under some conditions, at some 
time in the not too distant future, the de- 
struction of Israel may be accomplished. 

The United States must take the lead in 
extinguishing this notion once and for all. 

The United States Government must start 
talking straight talk to the Arab leaders and 
the Arab masses. We must stop telling the 
Arab leaders one thing and the Israeli lead- 
ers another. This practice may be good 
old-fashioned diplomacy, but in the presént 
situation, good old-fashioned diplomacy will 
not do. 

The difficult prescription of simple hon- 
esty is called for. 

Our Government must convince the Arabs 
that when our officials say that America 
supports Israel's right to existence, our Gov- 
ernment is talking primarily to them, the 
Arabs, 

Our Government must convince the Arab 
leaders that there are no circumstances, and 
no considerations—diplomatic, political, or 
economic, under which or for which we 
would stand aside and let Israel be attacked 
and destroyed. 

We must point out to the Arab leaders and 
the Arab peoples that in any event, they 
would gain nothing real if they were to suc- 
ceed in adding to their vast territories this 
little finger of land called Israel, in which 
an economy has been bulit by the blood, 
sweat, and tears of the Jews of Israel. On 
the contrary, the Arabs would lose much. 
They would gain much more by emulating 
this model of enterprise, and by trading 
with its people. 

It must be made clear to the Arab leaders, 
but especially to officials in our own State 
Department and in the British Foreign Office, 
that any suggested solution which envisions 
the territorial reduction of Israel, making it 
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impossible for this little nation to sustain 
itself, would weaken rather than strengthen 
the stability of the area, and would endanger 
rather than promote the cause of peace. 

It must be made clear to the leaders of all 
nations that the million and a half Jews 
who have, found refuge in Israel also have a 
right to live and to beiong. And there 15 
also a right of existence for a Jewish home- 
land to which Jews from other lands, seek- 
ing asylum from persecution, may go. 

This is the first part of the message which 
the United States must deliver to the Arab 
States and to the Arab peoples—in forth- 
right and straightforward phrases, without 
doubletalk or evasion of any kind. 

The second part of the message which must 
be conveyed especially to the Arab peoples 15 
that when the security of Israel is assured. 
the United States is prepared and ready to 
assist with all our might and resources to 
help the Arab peoples achieve their proper 
and legitimate aspirations to prosperity, 
honor, and dignity. 

We are ready to help the Arab States and 
peoples defend themselves against attack oF 
subversion. 

We are ready to help them advance toward 
the frontiers of freedom and greater human 
rights for each and for all. 

We do not sympathize with their hates or 
their prejudices—and will not, for any con- 
sideration, lend our approval or sanction to 
such hates and prejudices. But we will re- 
spect Arab customs and traditions, as they 
affect Arabs. 

We are ready to welcome the Arab States 
into the comradeship of free peoples. We are 
ready to embrace them as friends, or to re- 
spect them as neutrals, whichever they 
desire. 

We will not seek to dominate or exploit 
them, or to win them to any way of life 
except that which they freely choose. 

But they are not free to destroy their 
neighbor, who is our friend and ally—Israel. 

This should be our message. To deliver it 
is our mission and responsibility. 

If our officials will deliver this message 
and convince the Arabs that we really mean 
it, I am convinced that a new chapter will 
be opened in Middle Eastern affairs. I believe 
that there would be a change of attitude and 
then, a change in the course of events. 

Negotiations between Israelis and Arabs, 
leading to a lasting and cooperative peace, 
with the United States and the United Na- 
tions organization standing by to contribute 
their good offices and assistance, would not 
only then be possible, but, in my Judgment, 
would inevitably follow. 

In this way, the designs and cabals of the 
Kremlin can be frustrated. This would be 
& truly effective and I believe the only way 
of meeting the threat of Soviet power in the 
Middle East. 

In the meantime, we must, as I have al- 
ready said, do everything within our power 
to insure maximum security for Israel, and 
for her neighbors, too, and make clear that 
our interest in the Middle East is to advance 
the cause of peace and justice, and no other. 

I am just a private American citizen, as 
most of us here tonight are. I have no 
greater authority in the councils of our Gov- 
ernment than any of you. But, thank God, 
this is a democracy, and the voice of the 
people is and can be heard. 

It is our responsibility, as American citi- 
zens, to make our views known and our 
voices heard in the seats of power in the 
Capitol, in the State Department, and in the 
White House. 

This is our responsibility—yours and mine. 
If we insist on the kind of approach I have 
discussed tonight, an approach so consistent 
with the best traditions of America, we will, 
have served well the cause of peace and 
justice. 


1957 
Hamilton’s Enduring Contribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an outstand- 
ing address delivered by Dr. Bower Aly, 
professor of speech at the University of 
Missouri, on the subject, Hamilton’s En- 
during Contribution. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HAMILTON'S ENDURING CONTRIBUTION 


(An address delivered by Dr. Bower Aly, pro- 
fessor of speech, University of Missouri, at 
a convocation held at the Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex., 
in observance of the Alexander Hamilton 
Bicentennial, March 14, 1957) 


From December 15, 1774, when Alexander 
Hamilton's first pamphlet in defense of the 
American Revolution was published until 
February 17, 1801, when his efforts on behalf 
of Thomas Jefferson were rewarded by Jef- 
terson's election to the presidency, Alexander 
Hamilton was energetically engaged in the 
Service of his country. During the remark- 
able quarter-century that witnessed the rev- 
olution of the American colonies from their 
Mother country, the Declaration of Inde- 
Pendence from Britain, the harrowing war of 
revolution, the period of indecision under 
the Articles of Confederation, the drafting 
and the ratification of the Constitution and 
the establishment of a Nation under the ad- 
Ministrations of George Washington and 
John Adams, Hamilton was either officially or 
Unofficially and almost continuously in- 
volved in public enterprises, earth-shaking 
in their significance for the men of that day 
and in their consequence for posterity, Dur- 
ing the latter 20 years of the period, Hamil- 

was never far from the epicenter. His 
remarkable achievements in the center of the 
Storm have caused President Eisenhower to 
Proclaim and the Congress to provide for the 
Observance in 1957 of the 200th anniversary 
ot his birth. 

As a teacher speaking to teachers, present 
and prospective, I think it appropriate here 
and now to consider with you what the life 
€Xperience of Alexander Hamilton has to 
Offer to us. What can we learn, what can we 
teach of Hamilton that will be serviceable 
today? 


I 
The first lesson taught us by this remark- 
able man is one of special interest to all 
young people—it is the power of youth, 
Since we do not know for certain when Ham- 
iton was born we cannot know how old he 
was when he was killed by Aaron Burr, but 
g to the current way of reckoning he 
must still have been a young man, not yet 
» When he died in 1804. his own ac- 
Count, he was only 19 when, in 1776, he be- 
Came captain of artillery; and he would thus 
Ve been aide-de-camp to Gen. George 
hie ington before he was 21. Throughout 
life he showed an amazing precocity and 
than rated beyond peradventure the fact 
at young men can accomplish, if they will, 
dutstan deeds not only of valor but of 
Prudential judgment. Not merely in his 
— however, but also in the vigor of 
&ctions he exemplifies those spirit-stir- 
tank qualities that have made him for pos- 
ty a symbol of brilliant and audacious 
Youth—preternaturally wise, perhaps, but 
still in his hopes, in his expectations, 
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and in his enthusiasms. Too often now- 
adays, forgetting the lessons of American his- 
tory, we discount the power of youth. Hear- 
ing great clamors about juvenile delingency, 
which more often than not is simply youth- 
Tul energy gone to waste, we forget the strong 
potentialities of our young people in America. 
Yet our Nation in the past was built and de- 
fended by young men and women. My great- 
grandmother was only 16 when she bore the 
first of her 11 children in the wilderness that 
Missouri then was; her husband was but a 
few years older. I dare say that many of you 
here would not need to go far in your family 
tree to find among the pioneers a boy-girl 
family who struck out for themselves. and 
surmounted the dangers and privations of 
the frontier. 

We forget, too, that although our old men 
have declared our wars, our young men have 
usually fought them. The actual fighting in 
the Civil War, the bleeding and the dying, 
was chiefly done by boys—boys in blue and 
boys in gray. Even today some of the most 
vital units of our air defense are manned by 
men so young that they consider 25 to be an 
old and 30 to be an ancient age. 

To our young people today, Alexander 
Hamilton—rightly understood—could well 
serve as a symbol of youth, a source of in- 
spiration. And I will state as my considered 
judgment that in the war in which we are 
now engaged—a war in which the future of 
our Nation and our people is at stake—no 
more urgent task confronts us than the 
complete and effective mobilization of all 
our youth, not as unwilling draftees but as 
eager volunteers in the mastery of the sci- 
ences, the humanities, and the languages 
necessary to our survival and to theirs. The 
hour is late, the time is short; yet a way 
must be found to eultivate the aspirations 
and to use the energies of young Americans, 
Youth responds to youth. Even today, 200 
years after his birth, Alexander Hamilton 
may still serve his country if our young 
people will learn of him that they may be 
both young and useful to themselves and to 
their fellowmen. 

1 

What can we learn, what can we teach of 
Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Hamilton can teach us the power of integ- 
rity. For Hamilton's usefulness as a man 
and a leader depended not only on his bril- 
Uance and his audacity but also on his in- 
corruptibility. During the decade when he 
was one of the leading architects and the 


chief builder of our Federal Union, Hamil-° 


ton had almost unparalleled opportunities 
to advance his private fortunes at the public 
cost; but the most searching inquiries by 
his enemies in his own time and since have 
only illuminated the sense of honor that 
made his responsibility a public trust. 
Sometimes imposed upon by friends and ac- 
quaintances, sometimes despairing of the 
capacity of men to govern themselves with- 
out corruption, he nevertheless maintained 
for himself a code that permitted him no 
private profit from his public office. Indeed, 
even in private life, when he held no office, 
he declined to enter into a moneymaking 
scheme lest it should reflect upon the con- 
fidential relationship he was known to have 
to the administration. It is touching yet 
heartening to observe Hamilton, as Secretary 
of the Treasury with millions of dollars in 
his charge, seeking a loan of 620 from a 
personal friend. It is reassuring to hear the 
cynical Talleyrand exclaim, "I have just come 
from viewing a man who had made the for- 
tune for this country but now is working all 
night to support his family.” 

Need I dwell.on the relevancy of Hamil- 
ton's example for us today? In our times, 
we have witnessed the shameful selfishness 
of little men of both political parties, men 
who, far from protecting their honor as per- 
sons and as officers of government, have con- 
trived devious illegal or perhaps legal ways 
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of advancing their private interest from 
the public funds. In so doing they may 
have profited personally—but at what enor- 
mous cost to the body politic. For by their 
example they have tended to teach many of 
our young people falsely to believe that our 
Government is a racket and that our officers 
are plunderers. This, my fellow teachers, 
is the real subversion of our times: To teach 
young Americans, from whom our strength 
must be drawn, to distrust their country 
and their Government; to belleve that dis- 
honesty is the expedient way of life; to as- 
sume that the only honor is that proverbial 
among thieves. Against such subversion 
Alexander Hamilton stands as a confident 
witness to the personal satisfactions to be 
gained from an honorable career as well as 
to the power of integrity in public life. 
- ur 


What can we learn, what can we teach 
of Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Hamilton can teach us the value of applied 
energy. A prodiglous and systematic worker, 
Hamilton developed within himself the fac- 
ulty of sustained and powerful effort toward 
a prudential goal. Time and again one reads 
in amazement of his feats of sheer labor— 
of physical, of mental endurance. Whether 
he was negotiating with Gates to obtain sol- 
diers for Washington’s army or writing a 
Federalist paper or constructing for Wash- 
ington an opinion on the constitutionality 
of the National Bank, Hamilton pushed him- 
self hard and purposefully. As we contem- 
plate the millions of hours that men dis- 
sipate nowadays in those time killers that 
indulge the wish to be suspended—half 
waking, half sleeping—in a world of make- 
believe, we must view with even greater 
admiration the approach to life and labor 
exemplified by Alexander Hamilton. Us- 
ually genial, sometimes even merry, Hamil- 
ton was primarily a man at work. As Fisher 
Ames observed, “It is rare that a man who 
owes so much to nature descends to seek 
more from industry. But he [Hamilton] 
seemed to depend on industry, as if nature 
had done nothing for him.” 

Hamilton's means to the life adjustment 
that seems to be the goal of modern edu- 
cators was to work without ceasing to make 
himself the master of whatever problem 
confronted him at the moment. Could we 
do a better service to our young people today 
than to recommend to them this kind of life 
adjustment to the problems of the present 
day? 

Iv 

What can we learn, what can we teach of 
Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Hamilton can teach us the primary need for 
responsibility. Able in the fullness of his 
powers to delegate and to assign tasks, Ham- 
Uton was never, either in a lowly situation 
or in an exalted one, the least inclined to 
shirk or to shift responsibility for his own 
actions. On the contrary, he was front and 
center in every enterprise in which he was 
engaged. His eagerness to be in the forces 
attacking the British redoubts at Yorktown 
symbolizes his approach to problems civil 
as well as military. Even when most op- 
pressed by the personal problems of earning 
a living, of caring for his family, he was 
unwilling to transfer to other persons those 
tasks that, under his conception of his pub- 
lic responsibility, fitly belonged to him. 

In modern times we have witnessed the 
proliferation of what has been called public 
relations. Doubtless in a highly compli- 
cated society, some systematic and continu- 
ous means of relating great enterprises to the 
public must be found; but if public rela- 
tion becomes a mere substitute for the 
active and vital interest that men of the first 
rank should have in public questions, then 
our country is indeed in danger. For the 
times require nothing less than the best 
efforts of our best men in and out of gov- 
ernment. Our enemies abroad will not be 
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appeased by even the highest paid publicity 
agents nor by the slickest ot. all public rela- 
tions counselors. One of the gravest dangers 
in our present society is the inability of con- 
servative men to speak for themselves. The 
inarticulate conservative, the leader of Judg- 
ment and of experience who cannot form 
a policy and defend it before his colleagues 
and the public may have limited usefulness, 
but he has not learned the lesson that could 
be learned of Hamilton: A leader should be 
responsible for explaining and defending his 
own policies. 
v 

What we can learn, what we can teach of 
Hamilton that will be serviceable today? 
Perhaps the greatest of all lessons that Ham- 
ilton has to teach us is the lesson of realism, 
Highly imaginative, Hamilton channeled his 
ideas so as to envision fact rather than fan- 
tasy. to predict what should and could and 
would be rather than to sigh for beauteous 
but unrealizable dreams. Hamilton's ideas 
were his servants rather than his masters, 
His contributions to the concept of federal- 
ism—surely one of the greatest offerings ever 
given by the New World to mankind—was 
thus derived not only from reflection, from 
thought resulting from reading and study, 
but also from experience; and the whole was 
heated in the crucible of immediate and com- 
pelling need. The central idea of sover- 
eignty—of two governments operating within 
defined limits upon a single citizen—is 50 
obvious as to be touched with the simplicity 
that often marks true genius. 

Hamilton’s characteristic mode of thought 
was that of problem solving: How can a given 
purpose be accomplished with the means at 
hand or in prospect? In this approach to life, 
he thus somewhat more nearly resembled the 
modern American man of affairs than he did 
the men of his own time, If his preferred 
solutions to problems were not always real- 
istic, he endeavored to accommodate his pref- 
erences to the facts existing and to proceed 
toward his major objective "* * to pro- 
mote the inereasing respectability of the 
American name; to answer the calls of jus- 
tice; to restore landed property to its due 
value; to furnish new resources both to agri- 
culture and commerce; to cement more 
closely the union of the States; to add to 
their security against foreign attack; to es- 
tablish public order on the basis of an upright 
and liberal policy.” f 

In his realistic approach to problem solv- 
ing, Alexander Hamilton was almost unique 
among American statesmen in understand- 
ing and using all of the three great forms of 
power: The military, the fiscal, and the per- 
suasive. Trained in the hard school of the 
War of the Revolution, he knew both the 
necessities and the limitations of war. Per- 
haps one of the greatest services he ever 
performed for his country was his insistence 
on keeping the peace with Britain at the time 
of the Jay Treaty. Yet, when force seemed 
to be necessary to the exigencies of the Union, 
he did not hesitate to use it. His theory and 
practice of finance was also realistic, The 
measures for funding and assumption were 
designed above all to provide a powerful in- 
terest favorable to the new Natlon-State 
and to offset the agrarian devotion to the 
state government. The Federalist Papers, the 
Continentalist, in fact, nearly all of his writ- 
ings should be viewed, like his use of mili- 
tary force and fiscal policy, as means to an 
end, the end that he envisioned during the 
whole of his mature life: To establish “a great 
Federal Republic, closely linked in the pur- 
suit of a common interest, tranquil and 
prosperous at home, respectable abroad.” 

Hamilton was realistic aiso in his assess- 
ment of human nature. It is simply not 
true, as has been alleged against him, that 
his measures were inspired either by a love 
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for the rich or by a hatred for the poor. 
The fact—which would be simple were it not 
obscured by the fogs of partisan politics—is 
that Hamilton was completely engaged in 
building a nation which, as he thought, had 
to be constructed of the materials at hand. 
All men—not simply the rich and well born 
had virtues. All men—not simply the poor 
and weak—had vices. As a precaution, Ham- 
ilton accepted the Biblical doctrine that “the 
heart [of man] is desperately wicked and 
deceitful above all things,” and he did not 
find in the doctrine any exemption of farm- 
ers as a class, As a realist, in politics, he 
did not believe that the voice of the people 
is necessarily the voice of God. He wished 
to protect all of us against that bit of the 
knave in each of us, and he wished sọ to 
order events that even men’s vices and 
their more unlovely virtues might be made 
to work for the common good. Aristotle, 
keen student of men and nature, observed 
long since that to praise the Athenians in 
Athens is not difficult. One might construct 
a corollary: to be realistic about Americans is 
not politically expedient in America. A 
politician is on much safer ground at elec- 
ton time if he sings the ancient hymns of 
praise; but is not the nation more likely 
to prosper in the long run it the realist has 
his say? 

Hamilton was a realist also in his con- 
ception of our true policy toward foreign 
nations. In his contribution to Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, as in the Camillus 
Letters, he set forth clearly the obligation of 
the statesman not to think more highly of 
other nations than he ought to think. Ham- 
Uton's prime devotion was to his own coun- 
try and to its welfare as he and George 
Washington conceived it. 


CONCLUSION ` 


Many men have attempted to account for 
Hamilton's ardor in the pursuit of his vision 
of American nationhood. He has been 
charged variously with corruption, with am- 
bition, with desire for power, and with the 
need to sublimate the sense of inferiority 
growing out of his illegitimate birth. It has 
even been charged that, as a servant of the 
rich, he was dazzled by plutocracy. A wiser 
reading of the sources would suggest rather 
that the plutocracy was dazzled by Hamilton. 

The simplest explanation is the best. It 
seems to ring true and to fit the facts we 
know about Hamilton: The power that 
motivated Hamilton, whatever its source, was 
that which moves the artist in any field. As 
Beethoven expressed himself in composing 
The Moonlight Sonata or as Michelangelo 
satisfied his creative urge by working on The 
Last Judgment of the Sistine Chapel, so 
Alexander Hamilton—the artist in state- 
craft—gained profoundest satisfaction from 
moving forces military, financial, and per- 
suasive toward the creation of a federal 
republic. 

Seldom has any nation owed so large a 
debt to any man. To Alexander Hamilton 
and to George Washington jointly we owe 
the nationhood we have achieved. If our 
country could not have been born without 
the aid of George Washington, it would not 
have developed without the genius of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. As a nation we owe to this 
waif, this boy, this young man, this states- 
man more than we can ever hope to recog- 
nize. It is gratifying to know that in the 
Nation's high schools this year we are at least 
acknowledging our debt by an observance 
planned in every one of the 55 States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions of the United States 
of America that Hamilton helped to plan and 
to build. It is satisfying to reflect that if we 
can but learn and teach of Hamilton the les- 
sons of youth, integrity, energy, responsi- 
bility, and realism, his life may serve now as 
heretofore to bless his countrymen. 


National Cultural Center for the District of 
Columbia—Correspondence Between 
Senator Wiley and Mrs. Robert Low 


Bacon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on March 
18, as indicated beginning on page 3360 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I spoke in 
praise of the proposed National Cultural 
Center for the District of Columbia. 

I mentioned at that time the splendid 
job which had been performed by the 
National Auditorium Co: on which 
we of the Congress had created for the 
purpose of preparing the plans for such 
a center. 

Since making my comments, I have 
been pleased to hear from a great many 
citizens in the metropolitan area who are 
especially interested in seeing Congress 
promptly select one of the alternative 
sites, so that this fine project can be 
commenced. 

It will be recalled that in making my 
original remarks, I pointed out that, 
since I am not a member of the Senate 
District Committee and have not had as 
much opportunity as I would like to ex- 
plore the site and other questions, if was 
not possible for me at the time to at- 
tempt to make any recommendation on 
the matter of sites. 

I stated, however, that all the factors 
bearing upon choosing the best possible 
site should be carefully and promptly 
studied by the Congress. 

Among the many prominent persons 
with whom I subsequently conferred was 
one of the most distinguished members of 
the Commission, Mrs. Robert Low Bacon. 

I had invited her detailed reactions, 
and I was pleased to receive this morning 
a letter from her. In it she points out 
the case for the selection of the Fogsy 
Bottom area. 

I know that her eommunication will 
be of deep interest to my colleagues, 
especially those serving on the Senate 
and House District Committees, as well 
as to the members of the Washington 
Board of Trade, the Federal City 
Council, and other interested groups 
which have given devoted attention to 
this very important subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my letter of inquiry to Mrs. Bacon and 
her response today be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the exchange 
of correspondence was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

: Manch 22, 1957. 
Mrs. ROBERT Low Bacon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran Mans. Bacon: I've just returned 
from a meeting of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee this morning. I was g 
to hear from our committee consultant, Mr- 
Julius Cahn, of your kind phone message, 
regarding my Senate speech on March 18 on 
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the need for a national cultural center for 
the District of Columbia. 

I know that there are comparatively few, if 
any, people, here in the District, who are 
better qualified to comment on this subject 
than yourself. I say that, not only on the 

~basis of your most active role on the Audi- 
torium Commission, but in view of your 
Many years of other service to this commu- 
nity, as well. 

I understand, for example, that since the 
1920's, you have been doing your part toward 
the establishment of a National Opera House 
here. Such great civic leadership is certainly 
to be commended. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
Would like to invite you personally to give 
me the benefit of your judgment now on the 
Status of the cultural center project. 

I am sure that you feel, as I do, that no 
as should be lost in getting under way 

t. 

I recognize, as I know you do, the great 
International significance of this cultural 
Center, Since, however, I have to work sim- 
Ultaneously on many other foreign-policy 
fronts, I have asked Mr. Cahn—in his com- 
Mittee service—to help follow through—on 
the cultural center. 

I look forward to receiving your personal 
Observations. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 
Wasuincton, D. C., March 25, 1957. 
A Dran Senaror WET: Thank you for your 
opter of March 22. I am indeed glad to know 
your appreciation of the international sig- 
Nifcance of the cultural center for which 
the Auditorium Commission was created by 
act of Congress. 
thas has long been a matter of amazement 
t the capital of the United States should 
ba Unique in its lack of facilities for opera, 
llet, and drama. 
È planning committee has studied the 
quirements and the question of the most 
Sultable site, evaluated according to con- 
and ence, surroundings, outlook, terrain, size, 
Zoning. 
to though in the presentation of our plan 
and eint district committee of the Senate 
to House the choice of the site was left 
Aunoa gress, the executive committee of the 
Teen torium Commission passed a unanimous 
It ation in favor of the Foggy Bottom site. 
De the only site easily accessible to 90 
kiat of those who would use the center, 
ee near the Lincoln Memorial and 
nae orial Bridge, it would be more frequently 
n by prominent visitors and tourists. 
rial y Bottom, between the Lincoln Memo- 
of 2 Virginia Avenue is the last stretch 
tho © river frornt as yet unspoiled and it 
uld be made beautiful, therefore it would 
thas” Advantageous to the development of 
which an. to have our beautiful buildings, 
Obst would not be high, nor completely 
kane views of the river, there, as it would 
àl for the cultural center to be located 
that site. 
hdi Confidence that your support will 
to bring about this happy conclusion, 
Sincerely yours, 
Vincinta M. BACON. 
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How We Lost the Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 
IN THE Slits oe ee UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


bert DIRKSEN. Mr, President, Eliza- 
Churchill Brown, the wife of Con- 
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stantine Brown, the columnist, has writ- 
ten a book entitled “The Enemy at His 
Back.” This very interesting book deals 
with how we lost the peace. It was re- 
viewed by Mr. Walter Trohan, and his 
review was published in the Chicago 
Sunday Tribune of October 7, 1956. 

I-ask unanimous consent that the re- 
view be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the book 
review was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

How WE Lost THE Peace—Txue Enemy at His 

Back, BY ELIZABETH CHURCHILL BROWN 


(Reviewed by Walter Trohan) 


This is the story of how we lost the peace 
after winning World War II in Europe and 
in the Pacific. It is strong meat, but it is 
meticulously documented to support the 
thesis that Communists launched, and dupes 
furthered, policies which prolonged the war 
in Europe and in the Pacific for advancement 
of the interests of the Kremlin. 

There is a detailing of the policy of “un- 
conditional surrender” which prolonged Ger- 
man resistance and of the ignoring of Jap- 
anese surrender overtures so that Soviet 
Russia could get into the Pacific war in time 
to communize Asia. 

Perhaps the book is best summed up by its 
quote of Eugene Dooman, able career diplo- 
mat, in testimony before a Senate commit- 
tee. In detailing pressures which rejected 
sage counsel to keep Soviet Russia out of the 
Pacific war, Dooman said: 

“My purpose in testifying here was to in- 
dicate in general that policies put forward 
by the left-wing press, from the Dally Work- 
er right down through the line, were in ef- 
fect substantially translated into United 
States policies and to indicate from personal 
knowledge how that operation was carried 
out.” 

All this story has been told, as it developed, 
to readers of the Tribune. Mrs. Brown 
has done a creditable job in weaving one 
segment of the Communist conspiracy into 
a rounded, if unhappy and even frightening, 
story. Every statement is documented ex- 
cept for the one that she went to the Library 


of Congress to read some of the columns of ` 


her husband, Constantine Brown, diplomatic 
correspondent for the Washington Star, and 
found the initial inspiration for her book in 


-a column January 30, 1945, detailing Russia's 


price for intervention agajnst Japan. It 
would hardly be necessary to go to the Li- 
brary to get any of Brown's prophetic col- 
umns; his friends could testify that he has 
memorized them and is most happy when 
talking about them. 


Corn Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr.THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an editorial entitled 
“Deadlock Hurts Midwest,” which ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis Star of March 
22, 1957, referring to the question of leg- 
islation on a corn program, printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEADLOCK Hurts Mmwest 

Now that there seems to be little chance 

of any new legislation to benefit corn farm- 
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ers this year, Indications point to a further 
increase in the surplus of corn that already 
is bulging out of Government bins. The 
prospects also are for a further cut in in- 
come of Midwest corn and livestock farmers. 

The huge carryover of corn required that 
the corn allotment be set at 37,300,000 acres 
for this year. That represents such a sharp 
cut in acreage that Corn Belt Congressmen 
had been seeking a new formula to increase 
the 1957 allotment. Without some change, 
the prospects are that many farmers will 
not abide by their allotments and the over- 
all national corn acreage will be far in ex- 
cess of the 37,300,000-acre allotment. Un- 
jess farmers plant within allotments, they 
will not be eligible to join the soil bank. 

The efforts of the farm-State Congress- 
men to work out a solution for this problem 
were stymied by an intramural quarrel that 
split the farm bloc wide open, The 
crats wanted a bill that not only would 
increase corn plantings but also would pro- 
vide soil-bank payments for feed-grain pro- 
ducers and increase soil-bank money for 
growers of wheat, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, 
and rice. The Republicans were chiefly in- 
terested in benefiting the corn and livestock 
farmers, 

From the Midwest point of view, however, 
the results of the congressional deadlock are 
serious. Further overproduction of corn 
probably will result in a big increase in 
livestock output, which, in turn, could have 
an adverse affect on farm income from this 
source. In addition; many farmers will be 
ineligible for soil-bank benefits which other- 
wise could help prevent a drop in farm in- 
come in this area, 

Both parties will have to share the blame 
for their failure to work out an acceptable 
com: unless a bipartisan group of 
Midwest Senators succeeds in its current last- 
ditch attempt to put through an acceptable 
measure, 


United States Foreign Policy and the 
Truman Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 10 
years ago this month President Truman 
went before Congress to proclaim the 
Truman doctrine. This important an- 
niversary went by without much public 
attention in the United States. It did 
not escape the attention of some of our 
allies abroad, however; and in a dispatch 
to the Manchester Guardian, Mr. Max 
Freedman, the Guardian’s Washington 
correspondent, pointed out an appropri- 
ate moral. - 

Mr. Freedman's article, which ap- 
peared in his newspaper on March 14, 
1957, was entitled “Lessons in How To 
Master a Crisis.” In his opening para- 
graph Mr. Freedman says: 

It is impossible to imagine a more forlorn 
contrast than the contrast between the cre- 
ative initiative of 1947 and the shambling 
ineptitude which produced the Suez adven- 
ture, 


I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Freedman's article be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp; and I sug- 
gest that this message be pondered by 
all Members of Congress who are con- 
cerned with the development of a more 
forthright foreign policy, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lessons IN How To MASTER A Crisis 
(By Max Freedman) 

WASHINGTON, March 12.—Ten years ago to- 
day Mr. Truman went before Congress to pro- 
claim the Truman doctrine. This anniver- 
sary is notable for at least three different 
reasons, The doctrine achieved its immedi- 
ate purpose in ‘saving Greece and Turkey 
from Communist domination, Still more im- 
portant, it gave the decisive impetus to Amer- 
ica’s rejection of the allurements of isola- 
tionism and to her acceptance of full respon- 
sibility in world affairs. Finally, it has many 
lessons to teach, if only by the wisdom of 
contrast, in showing how a crisis should be 
mastered. It is impossible to imagine a more 
forlorn contrast than the contrast between 
the creative initiative of 1947 and the sham- 
bling ineptitude which produced the Suez 
adventure. For all these reasons the Truman 
doctrine deserves study. 

At the outset it is essential to dismiss two 
myths which have become part of the conse- 
crated folklore of American politics. It is 
said that the British retreat from respon- 
sibility in Greece and Turkey, a retreat 
enforced by an oppressive sense of economic 
‘weakness, marks the deliberate renunciation 
by Great Britain of her status as a World 
Power. The other myth would have us be- 
lieve that the United States not only stepped 
into the breach ‘with heroic promptitude but 
that it did so armed with the wisdom which 
soon produced the Marshall plan and the 
larger vision of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
The design of history cannot so easily be 
twisted into the trappings of melodrama, 
In the development of American policy there 
‘was as much creative improvisation as con- 
sistent foresight. 

Only by an effort of memory is it possible 
to recover the mood and atmosphere of those 
vanished years. The compulsion of events 
had driven the American people to accept 
burdens and duties completely remote from 
the traditions which had sustained their 
early greatness. All the same, there was a 
visible reluctance to abandon the emotional 
comforts of isolationism. More disturbing 
was the refusal of public opinion to recognize 
that Russian communism had become an 
armed doctrine on the rampage, eager to tast 
into thralldom the vulnerable economies of 
Europe. American opinion had to be edu- 
cated before it could be led; and the educa- 
tion, conducted during a period of unexpected 
crisis, could be effective only if there were no 
suggestion of superior wisdom belonging to 
the policymakers. The history of the next 
few weeks provides a ealutary lesson in the 
importance of good manners as well as in the 
courage of statesmanship. 

The decision that Britain’s burden in 
Greece and her responsibility towards Turkey 
had grown too great for her diminished 
strength was communicated to Washington 
it is true, at short notice, but the State De- 
partment and the Foreign Office had both 
been aware for many anxious months that 
Greece and Turkey might be lost to the free 
world, a loss which would open the Middle 
East to the covetous appetites of the Kremlin. 
There was no recrimination between London 
and Washington: no cry of betrayal. Unlike 
the incoherent indignation which disgraced 
the Suez crisis, the alliance was in good heart 
and was functioning with exemplary cordi- 
ality. It never occurred to anyone to inter- 
rupt the sombre march of events by an idle 
and irritating assessment of each country’s 
measure of responsibility for the crisis. The 
urgent task, clear to every official in Wash- 


ington, concerned not the pedigree of the 
crisis but the necessity of preventing it from 
having a disastrous sequel. (No such spirit 
prevailed. after Suez. There were two fatal 
barriers: the lack of confidence in Mr. Dulles, 
and the absence of wisdom and candor in 
London and Paris.) 

The significance of the Truman doctrine 18 
not to be measured by the grant of 6400 mil- 
lions in military and economic aid to Greece 
and Turkey. The United States had expend- 
ed more than that amount in emergency aid 
to Greece since the end of the war. The 
Truman doctrine became a memorable dec- 
laratlon of American policy because of the 
principles it expressed and the obligations 
assumed by Congress. The United States 
could have thought in terms of an immedi- 
ate crisis; it could have turned to the United 
Nations to escape the burden of national 
leadership; it could have accepted the perma- 
nent decline of British and French power; it 
could have diluted the responsibility of the 
administration by deferring to the wishes of 
Congress, In fact, it did none of these 
things. 5 

The principles under which Greece and 
Turkey were to be saved from Communist 
enslavement applied with equal authority 
to the other threatened nations. It was the 
universal recognition of these principles 
that made the Truman Doctrine something 
more than an heroic gesture in response to a 
direct challenger and elevated it to the 
status of an enduring principle of American 
action. Equally important was the decision 
to grapple with the problems of economic 
weakness in Western Europe: unless this task 
dominated the nation’s thinking there 
would be a desolating succession of prob- 
lems similar to the perils of Greece and the 
anxieties of Turkey. Once this fundamental 
point became clear, It was possible to move 
from a mere rescue operation to the more 
constructive experiments in world order: the 
Marshall plan and NATO suddenly found 
themselves on the agenda of statesmanship. 
(Once again the Suez crisis provides a shabby 
contrast, The only responsible voice raised 
in a plea for these larger issues belonged to 
Mr. Acheson, who had played perhaps the 
decisive role in the earlier solution of Ameri- 
can policy, But he was now out of power. 
So in the end, after all the torrents of 
rhetoric at the United Nations and the care- 
ful debates in Congress, nothing was done to 
help Western Europe to pay for its dollar 
imports of oll; the border problems which 
harass the security of Israel were left in 
smudged confusion; and the ugly feuds 
which darken the Middle East were still un- 
resolved.) 

At least as Impressive as the Truman 
Doctrine, and the greater decisions which 
followed it, was the manner in which the 
United States accepted the risks of leader- 
ship. After formulating its policy, the ad- 
ministration won the quick and valuable co- 
operation of Congress, then responsive to the 
flexible gifts of Senator VANDENBERG. Amer- 
ican opinion was instructed to realize that 
the burdens cast on the United States would 
be heavy and would be borne for a long 
time. Although the United States acted 
outside the United Nations, as it had to do 
11 its policies were to succeed, all the deci- 
sions were in conformity with the charter 
and saved it indeed from tragic eclipse. 
Out of the perilous fate which menaced 
Greece and Turkey the United States once 
wrought a deliverance which increased the 
safety and strength of the free world. Could 
not a wiser, a more courageous, and a more 
generous policy in Washington have used 
the spur of the Suez crisis to open a happier 
chapter for the Middle East? 
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Address by Hon. John Bell Williams, of 
Mississippi, Before the Defenders of 
State Sovereignty and Individual 
Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I am pleased to include a 
very able and scholarly address delivered 
by our colleague, the gentleman from 
Mississippi, Hon. JoHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
delivered in the ballroom of the Jefferson 
Hotel in Richmond, Va., on Friday eve- 
ning, March 22, 1957. The occasion was 
a meeting of the Defenders of State 
Sovereignty and Individual Liberties. 
Our colleague from Virginia, Hon. 
Watkins M. Annrrr, was the toastmaster 
and I had the privilege of presenting 
Congressman WILLiaMs to the audience. 
It was a large and enthusiastic audience 
and the address of Congressman WII- 
LIAMs was frequently interrupted by loud 
and sustained applause. At the conclu- 
sion of his address the entire audience 
stood and applauded for several minutes. 

The address is as follows: 

I bring you greetings and best wishes from 
2 million citizens of the great sovereign 
State of Mississippi. As a guest from a 
neighboring State, I come before you not in 
any sense to suggest to you what policies 
you should adopt or what courses to follow 
in coping with the problems which you may 
encounter in the conduct of your internal 
affairs. Rather, I appear before you as & 
fellow American and a neighboring southern- 
er to discuss with you matters of mutual 
concern to our respective States and people. 
In the words of the Apostle Paul: “Come, let 
us reason together.“ 

There is little need to recount the many 
and complex problems that confront our 
great Nation. You know, as I do, that we 
face almost insurmountable difficulties in 
the field of our domestic economy. The for- 
elgn doctrines of socialism and communism 
are on the march. Our currency is under- 
going a steady trend toward inflation, and 
our national debt exceeds that of the rest of 
the world combined. We try to cope with 
problems over production in agriculture with 
domestic programs, while our foreign policy 
dreamers concoct new scheme to spend our 
tax moneys to expand the operations of our 
competitors. We face the threat of preda- 
tory war with an atheistic enemy across the 
seas. We have many problems. 

All these, as grave and foreboding as they 
are, must pale into insignificance, though, 
in the face of the montsorus problem pre- 
sented to us by a political Supreme Court on 
Monday, May 17, 1954. 

Other issues are temporary, and deal with 
the present; they affect primarily this gen- 
eration of Americans. The issue presented 
by the Supreme Court threatens to under- 
mine the very structure of our form of gov- 
ernment. It would dissolve the very founda- 
tions upon which our free democratic society 
was built, and destroy forever the purity of 
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Tace that future generations of Americans, 
both white and Negro, have a right to ex- 
pect. It threatens to pervert moral premises 
by translating them into a conglommerate 
Potpourri of amalgamated theories of mong- 
Telization. 

We might well consider the fact that once 
Mongrelized, we can never reestablish pur- 
ity of race, nor can we revive a pride of 
racial integrity. The hand of man can be 
employed to destroy racial purity, but once 
destroyed, man lacks the power to restore 
that purity, That is why we, both white and 
Negro, who have pride of birth and race must 
act to protect and preserve that legacy; 
Otherwise those who follow in subsequent 
Benerations will be shackled with the fet- 
ters of miscegenation and a heritage of im- 
ee beyond which there will be no 


For the shame of this it will not be their 
Seneration, but our generation, which must 
Suffer to account. 

In facing up to these problems, we cannot 
afford the luxury of complacency or the con- 
venience of hasty action. If we are to pre- 
Vail, and we must prevail, we must act in 
Calm and deliberate judgment, but with the 

€ss and resolve which the occasion de- 
mands. There can be no retreating from 
Principle, no compromise born of momentary 
expediency, and no haggling over -methods 
when that haggling retards the progress of 
dur high p K 
1 Above all, we must present a united front, 
Or there is our strength: and we must also 
understand fully the nature of the evil 
and know the identities of our enemies in 
Struggle for our American freedoms. 
It was to meet this vital need that the 
Tenders of State sovereignty and individual 
came into being. It was to meet this 
need that the citizens councils in my State 
Were born and subsequently the Association 
Of Citizens Counctis which etxends through- 
Out several of our sister States. 
. Your presence here tonight is evidence, in 
8 of your love for the institutions of 
teen under our great American Consti- 
Ution, and your dedication to the preserva- 
of the noble ideals that have become 
e integral part of the America we know 
nd love. Your presence here speaks elo- 
Sauen of your concern for the happiness 
ud strength of the America of the future. 

Yours is a fight for the future of our great 
a rican institutions, our civilization, and 
ait ideals. You are waging a fight of mor- 
whe and conscience: that children of both 
to ite and colored races may be permitted 
b enjoy participation in a society unsullied 
4 tion and untsained by moral 

1 htegration. 

m Would be a coward indeed, unworthy of 
as self-respect, unfaithful to the trust of 
aes heritage, and traitor to my children 
5 my children's children, if I sought ref- 
ge—as some do—behind a laissez faire 
to marledgment of these dangers, and fail 
8 Tally behind the great and good people of 
Y State and Nation when they marshal 
forces to repel the evils that beset 
vils that imperil the future happiness, 
salu ty, and freedom of my children. I 
ina T you as great and fearless Americans, 

Wa em proud to be a part of you. 

1 © are struggling to uphold law—not law- 
-*sshess, We intend to hold our ground 
— and resolutely against those who 
de honor an illegal fiat of nine men who 
hans made an abortive attempt to change the 
Dang of our Constitution. 
ut let there be no mistaking our motives; 


ughout this Nation among thinkin - 
Bagi Patriots who love, respect, and cavern the 

concepts of our form of Government. 
er friends are coming to our side because 
contin We are right. They know that the 
Of Go uation of our dual sovereignty form 

vernment depends upon our ultimate 
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victory over the forces of centralization and 
totalitarianism, 

There is no room in our movement for 
those who advocate violence, nor do we have 
a place for those who practice race-mixing 
in private, but who in public anoint them- 
selves as leaders in the fight for racial purity. 
If hatred of minorities is to be the criterion 
for membership in our resistance move- 
ments, it would be better that we dissolve 
our organization, for hatred breeds strife, 
lawlessness, anarchy, and destruction, 

Ours must be a firm but peaceful resist- 
ance. Peace and understanding, enlighten- 
ment, and fundamental Americanism will 
have to be our battlecry as we seek to enlist 
friends and allies throughout the rest of the 
Nation. 

Remember this: All the progress we have 
made singe Black Monday toward exposing 
the hyprocrisy and evil designs of our mod- 
ern carpetbag enemies; all the gains we have 
made in demonstrating the illegality of the 
Court's decisions; all the sympathy we have 
cultivated in other areas of the country in 
our crusade for the rights of the several 
States—all this can be swept away with one 
shotgun blast, by one explosion of dyna- 
mite touched off in the heat of passion. 

Our legitimate patriotic organizations will 
not fight lawlessness with lawlessness. The 
Defenders in Virginia, the citizens councils 
in my State of Mississippi and our other 
legitimate resistance organizations will 
never condone or place the stamp of approval 
on violence as their weapon to preserve in- 
dividual freedom in this country. 

It is tragic, indeed, that our once-re- 
spected United States Supreme Court, hon- 
ored through the ages for their legal ability 
and their personal and judicial integrity, 
should conduct themselves officially in such 
a manner as to bring down on their heads 
the shame that has followed in the wake 
of some of their recent decisions. 

Three years have passed since they ex- 
changed their Judicial robes for the caps and 
gowns of sociology professors and proceeded 
to tear the heart from the American Consti- 
tution by their fantastic ruling in the school- 
segregation cases. It is a sad commentary 
on current judicial integrity when their de- 
cisions can be attacked on legal premises by 
eminent lawyers and jurists from every part 
of our country. Sadder, indeed, is the fact 
that. to my information, at least, not one 
single legal authority of any stature has been 
willing or able to come forward and offer a 
legal defense for the Court’s Black Monday 
decisions. 

Criticism of the Supreme Court’s -recent 
decisions, which overtly usurp powers and 
functions rightly belonging to the States 
or other branches of the Federal Government, 
has not been confined to unofficial sources. 

We have reached a pretty pass, indeed. 
when the supreme court of a sovereign State 
of the Union finds decisions and orders of 
the Federal Supreme Court so unreasonable, 
so fantastic, and so contrary to both law 
and the public interest as to compel them 
openly to defy its edicts. This occurred but 
a few weeks ago in Florida, when the Florida 
Supreme Court was compelled in good con- 
science and consistent with established law, 
to state in one of their decisions: 

“Indeed, it is unthinkable that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would 
attempt to convert into a writ of right that 
which has for centuries at common law and 
in this State been considered a discretionary 
writ; nor can we conceive that that Court 
would hold that the highest court of a 
sovereign State does not have the right to 
control the effective date of its own discre- 
tionary process. 

“It is a ‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished’ that the concept of States rights 
will not come to be of interest only to writers 
and students of history. Such concept is 
vital to the preservation of human Liberties 
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now, And whatever one’s ideology may be— 
whether one is a strong defender of State 
sovereignty or an equally fervent advocate 
of centralized government—we think the 
great majority of persons would agree that if 
the death knell of this fundamental prin- 
ciple of Jeffersonian democracy is to be 
tolled, the bell should be rung by the peo- 
ple themselves, as the Constitution contem- 
plates. President Lincoln’s words of warning 
are just as true today as they were almost a 
century ago, when he said, in his first in- 
augural address on March 4, 1861: 

It the policy of the Government upon 
vital questions affecting the whole people is 
to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the 
Supreme Court * * * the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their Government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal.’ 

“And we do not feel it is amiss to refer to 
the following remarks made by George Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address: 

It. in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for though 
this, in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed.’” 

A recent Alabama criminal case, reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
brought forth this comment from the cir- 
cuit judge before whom the case had been 
tried: 

“The opinion is the voice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but the hand is 
the hand of the NAACP. The opinion of the 
majority of the Court speaks the truth 
neither as to the facts nor as to the law. 
The opinion offends and is repugnant to 
Judicial sensibilities and the good name of 
the people of Alabama, In the sacrifice of 
the South on the altar of the Supreme 
Court’s psychological and omni- 
science the Fikes case is but another hand- 
ful of salt to rub into our wounds. It is a 
damning confession and commentary on our 
times.“ 

Here in Virginia, your supreme court of 
appeals, on January 18, 1956, found it neces- 
sary to repudiate a directive of the Federal 
Supreme Court in a case involving Virginia's 
marriage laws. 

Rejecting an unwarranted invasion of the 
field of jurisdiction reserved to the State of 
Virginia, and refusing to be intimidated by 
the Supreme Court into taking action con- 
trary to established law, your supreme court 
of appeals said in its opinion: 

“The record before the circulit court of 
the city of Portsmouth was adequate for a 
decision of the issues presented to it. The 
record before this court was adequate for 
deciding the issues on reyiew. The decision 
of the circuit court adjudicated the issues 
presented to that court. The decision of 
this court adjudicated the issues presented 
to it. The decree of the trial court and the 
decree of this court affirming it have become 
final so far as these courts are concerned.” 

Recently, a Federal judge in the great State 
of Texas refused to order compliance with 
the Supreme Court's black Monday decisions, 
reminding the Supreme Court that “if there 
are civil rights, there are also civil wrongs.” 
In his decision, he openly and officially criti- 
cized the Supreme Court for its segregation 
decisions, stating flatly that they were based 
on no law, but rather on what the Court 
regarded as more authoritative: modern 
psychological knowledge. ) 

The fact is, my friends, that there is no 
legal basis for the Court's decision in the 
school cases. Their decision files in the very 
face of the Constitution, and is repugnant 
to every principle amd concept of estab- 
lished law. 

For 58 years, since the Court first enun- 
clated the separate but equal doctrine as 
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being in accordance with the constitutional 
requirements of equal protection under the 
law, the right of the States to educate their 
children in segregated public schools was 
not in question. In a succession of deci- 
sions the Supreme Court affirmed and reaf- 
firmed that right of the several States, so 
that the separate and equal doctrine be- 
came a firmly fixed principle of law, & part 
of the American institution. 

Acting on this premise, the Southern 
States have poured multiplied millions of 
their State tax dollars into programs of 
equalization, to bring Negro schools to a 
level of equality with the white schools, and 
seeking to assure complete equality in edu- 
cating the Negro and white youth. The 
States have initiated and carried out these 
programs out of a sense of fairness to both 
races, and in complete disregard of the fact 
that the burden of expense in so doing rests 
squarely and almost wholly upon the mem- 
bers of the white race alone. 

Even this was not enough to satisfy the 
radical element, which continues to agitate 
and to press—not for equal status for so- 
called minorities—but for a preferred status, 
and a condition wherein the majority shall 
be subject to the rule of the minority. 

Simply and succinctly, the Supreme Court, 
in its Black Monday decisions, yielded to the 
pressure of these johnny-come-lately po- 
litical opportunists, who claim to hold the 
balance of power between the two major po- 
litical es and who demand ransom with 
the political future of this country as their 
hostage. 

All these facts the liberals brush off as 
the bigoted rantings of Southern race bait- 
ers and demagogs, and when confronted 
with these truths, they cringe and seek 
shelter behind pious declamations and ideal- 
istic but irrelevant platitudes. 

I am sorry to say, though, that these ele- 
ments have become so strong in recent times 
that they mtrol a great segment of the 
press and radio of this country, to the extent 
that a form of censorship has been imposed 
against the dissemination of information and 
news that might—directly or Indirectly—tre- 
ect favorably on the attitudes of southern 
white people, and the logic—moral and 
legal—of our position. 

In many areas, news stories that justify 
southern attitudes are deliberately withheld 
from print; statements favoring segrega- 
tion by Southern leaders are deliberately dis- 
torted to make the author appear as a bigoted 
fool. Words are lifted from context to make 
it look as if we in the South hold our Negro 
friends and neighbors in utter contempt— 
which is, as you know, contrary to all of the 
teachings and traditions of the southern 
people. They refer to our area as the Bible 
Belt, and proceed to hold our religious be- 
liefs up to public ridicule. It has been 
impossible for us to tell our side of the story 
to the Nation, because we have been denied 
access to the means with which to communi- 
cate it. 

It is significant that those who are farthest 
removed from the problem, and who know 
less about it, are the first to come forward 
with solutions to it. Segregation is no prob- 
lem, for instance, in Minnesota, or Montana, 
or Oregon, or Arizona, where an infinitesimal 
percentage of the population is comprised of 
Negroes. The problem belongs to the South, 
and it is ours to solve in the way we deem 
best suited to local conditionis and needs. 
We do not welcome the interference—how- 
ever well-intentioned it may be—of outsiders 
whose only knowledge of conditions here is 
to be gained from a slanted northern press, 
or the commercialized diatribes of scalawag 
southern journalists. 

Is it bigotry to hold that race consciousness 
is a virtue, as distinguished from race preju- 
dice? Race consciousness is neither preju- 
dice nor intolerance. It is an innate aware- 
ness of a birthright being held in trust for 
posterity. In every group, white and Negro, 
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there are individuals who, despising their 
birthright, have violated that trust. It is 
even so in Virginia, but, thank God, a major- 
ity of us have been taught, and we under- 
stand, how it came about that Israel became 
a great nation, while Edom faded into obliv- 
ion. We recall the downfall of every great 
empire when it became infiltrated with im- 
morality and was reduced to mongrelization 
through racial intermarriages and inter- 
mingling. Even Benjamin Disraeli, a great 
man in his day, said: “No man will treat with 
indifference the principle of race, for it is the 
key to history.” 

Race consciousness, recognized as a virtue 
among the southern people, both white and 
colored, is a symbol of evil in the eyes of a 
great majority of the northern press and, I 
am sorry to say, is being preached as anti- 


Christian from many pulpits throughout the 


country. 

Iam not a student of the Bible, though 
I profess faith in Christianity and the om- 
nipotence of God. Eminent southern clergy- 
men, in whom I rely for my interpretations 
of the Word of God, have told me unequivo- 
cally that segregation is not a spiritual sub- 
ject, and that there is nothing in the Bible 
or its teachings that can be cited directly or 
indirectly to support the theories recently 
advanced that segregation, per se, is anti- 
Christian or contrary to the teachings of the 
Son of God. Yet, they tell me that the Bible 
deals with miscegnation and interracial mar- 
riages in no uncertain terms, holding this to 
be contrary to the principles of godliness, 
and in contradiction to the teachings of 
Christianity. 

Thus, church leaders who adopt the pious 
attitude that interracial marriage and the 
resulting mongrel offspring are acceptable in 
the light of Christian teachings assume unto 
themselves the divine power to rewrite the 
meaning of the Gospel. In so doing, they 
invade the realm of politics and their preach- 
ings to that ‘extent, at least, should be ac- 
corded -consideration in that light, and that 
light alone. 

The fact is that there are basic differences 
between members of the white and colored 
races, and so long as those differences con- 
tinue to be as pronounced as they are, inte- 
gration of the races where Negroes exist in 
great numbers is but a meaningless figure of 
speech and will not work. This fact was 
never more clearly documented than it was 
last fall, when the tragic results of racial 
integration in our Nation's Capital came 
into public yiew through the vehicle of a 
congressional investigation. As a member 
of that investigating committee, I can tell 
you that the conditions revealed to public 
view were shocking beyond imagination. If 
you have not had an opportunity to read 
the report of findings that resulted from 
that investigation, I would urge you to do 
so. It is a vivid portrayal of what we may 
expect if we sit by and permit forced inte- 
gration to come about in our schools. 

I shall not deal here with the various 
force bills, popularly called the civil-rights 
bills, one of which was reported by the House 
Judiciary Committee last week, except to 
tell you that these bills deprive American 
citizens of their most fundamental and basic 
civil rights, while guaranteeing no additional 
civil rights to any citizen, white or Negro. 
These bills specifically deny the right of 
citizens to trial by jury in certain cases; 
make the United States a party to lawsuits 
against individuals for the benefit of other 
individuals, and grant more authority to the 
Attorney General of the United States than 
has ever been conferred on an individual 
since the days of absolute monarchies and 
the “divine right of kings.” 

The civil-rights bills deal primarily with 
the so-called right to vote, and would grant 
the Attorney General the power to interfere 
with the right of the States to determine 
the qualifications of electors as specifically 
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and exclusively granted to them under the 
Constitution. All this they would do in the 
name of protecting the so-called right to 
vote. 

Proponents of the civil-rights bills over- 
look the fact that the privilege of franchise 
is not now, and has never been—under our 
form of government—considered `a civil 
right. So we wonder just what kind of 
civil right they are trying to protect by de- 
priving our citizens of the right to trial by 
jury, to free speech, and the right to choose 
one’s own associates. 2 

In Kent's commentaries, there is the defi- 
nation of civil rights as the right of per- 
sonal security, the right of personal liberty, 
and the right to acquire and enjoy property. 
Right itself, in a civil suit, is that which 
any man is entitled to have, or to do, or to 
require from others, within the limits of pre- 
scribed law.” 

Bouvier’s Law Dictionary is very concise 
in the definition: “Civil rights are those 
which have no relation to the establishment, 
support, or management of government.” 

Black's Law Dictionary says: “Civil rights 
are such as belong to every citizen of the 
State or country or, in a wider sense, to all 
its inhabitants, and are not connected with 
the administration or organization of gov- 
ernment. They include the rights of prop- 
erty, marriage, protection of the laws, free- 
dom of contract, trial by jury, etc.” 

If the right to vote is an inherent civil 
right of the American people, then it must 
be conferred on all our people without re- 
striction for any reason, whether it be age, 
place or length of residence, failure to regis- 
ter, or any reason whatever. 

Otherwise it is a conferred privilege and 
not aright. The fact that the Constitution 
gives the States the power to prescribe the 
qualifications of their electors, and did not 
require the granting of universal suffrage 
without restriction, of necessity removes the 
privilege of voting from the category of be- 
ing an inherent civil right. 

All of these developments: The drive for 
integration of the races; the passage of Fed- 
eral civil rights legislation, and recent Su- 
preme Court decisions’ depriving the States 
of other basic powers specifically reserved to 
them by the Constitution are but part and 
parcel of an alien movement that has been 
underway in this Nation ever since we be- 
came the dominant world power. Enemies 
of America know that if they can destroy 
the sovereignty of the several States of this 
Union and concentrate all authority in 
Washington, their last major hurdle toward 
gaining control over our vast commonwealth 
shall have been completed. 

I would quote from a well known Ameri- 
can: The Federal Government did not cre- 
ate the States ot this Republic. The States 
created the Federal Government. The cres- 
tion should not supersede the creator. For 
if the States lose their meaning, our entire 
system of Government loses its meaning and 
the next step is the rise of the centralized 
national State in which the seeds of autoc- 
Tacy can take root and grow.” 

Those are the words of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, spoken during his 1952 campaign for 
the office of President of the United States. 

Listen to this, spoken by this same man 
to the Conference of Governors, meeting the 
next year in Seattle, Wash.: “I am here be- 
cause of my indestructible conviction that 
unless we preserve in this country the place 
of State government with the power of au- 
thority, the responsibilities, and the rev- 
enues necessary to discharge those responsi- 
bilities, then we are not going to have 
America as we have known it. We will have 
some other form of government.“ 

My friends, those words were spoken by 
our President at a time when he was seeking 
the political support of good and patriotic 
Americans, and they ring with the essence 
of American statesmanship. I regret to tell 
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you that, in my opinion, his subsequent 
Official actions have not been consonant with 
those statements of basic principles. On the 
contrary, I think it can be said with reason- 
able accuracy that no president in the his- 
tory of our great Nation, in the discharge 
of his official duties, has more flagrantly re- 
heged on his campaign pledges or violated 
his publicly pronounced beliefs more than 
the present occupant of the House at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Where adyocates of 
States Rights and Constitutional Govern- 
ment had thought they had a champion, they 
soon found a q ing to their cause. 

I regret to say that few champions. of 
States Rights are found in my party—the 
Spposition party—outside the Southern 
States; nor can my party be held blameless 
for the many sins against America that have 
been committed in the name of civil rights 
and general public welfare. 

America can be saved, and our democratic 
Society preserved, but only if Americans have 
Sufficient love for it to make the sacrifices 
Necessary to preserve it. 

As God-fearing people, we are obligated 
to resist tyranny, no matter what form it 
may take, If we are true to ourselves, we 
must resist it even when it wears the sheep's 
Clothing of judicial robes, if freedom is to 
be the legacy we bequeath to our children. 

The resolving of this crisis does not call 
tor complacency, timidity, or cowardice. It 
Will call for taxing new reservoirs of courage, 
and will demand sacrifices that will test the 
Strength of our convictions. In the face of 
the Supreme Court's brazen usurpation of 
authority. its flagrant disregard of consti- 
tutional limitations, its willful flouting of 
Judicial precedents, its wanton contempt for 
the doctrine of stare decisis and other rec- 
Ognized principles of established law, we 
Must resort to drastic measures if we are 
Preserve the structure of our Republic. 
This will mean suffering and sacrifice on 
the part of lberty-loving Americans, and 
it means seizing the offensive from the 
“cuscienceless self-seeking elements who seek 

destroy our Republic, It means that we 
e seek and find the courage that dis- 

inguished our great American ancestors in 
thetr Struggle to build this Republic, and 
there can be no retreating from principie 
oe any cause whatsoever. 
i this historic fight to preserve American 
rty, I would remind you—as did your 
great senior Senator, the Honorable HARRY 
; D Byrp, earlier this week—that the 
“Seat sovereign Commonwealth of Virginia 
Marked as the first and most important 

a t of those who would destroy State 

pa creignties, As your Senator said, the 

„ederal Government and the NAACP mean 
first try and bring Virginia to her knees 
Stat. I can tell you, as a citizen of a sister 
5 te, that the integration forces are con- 

utrating their fire upon you, not only 

use of the great - prestige you enjoy’ 
Ong the several States, but because they 
Ow that if they can break the will of the 
ple cf Virginia, other States will lose 

© will to resist, and will capitulate as a 
Matter of course, 
se nnn beautiful rolling hills gave to us the 
of itects of American liberty. It was one 

5 Jone sons who wrote the Declaration of 
pendence; another is credited with be- 
ancl father of the American Constitution; 
Be toes another led the forces of independ- 
dur against the crown, and later served as 
first and most revered President. 
mon € character of the people of the Com- 
8 of Virginia has always been re- 
kin 8 in the quality of leadership that Vir- 
colon nas furnished to our Nation from 
kalled 2 times until now. Tou have never 
am America in any hour of crisis, and I 
Crisis Wadent as an American that in this 
ship g Virginia will again furnish the leader- 
can gd badiy needed for our patriotic Ameri- 
Cause, 


am, 
kn 
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We in Mississippi, our neighbors in Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Georgia, and our sister 
States are also under attack. We know that 
direct assaults against us are in the planning 
stage. But for the present, the frontlines of 
the fight to save America are in Virginia, and 
our hopes and prayers are with you as you 
seek to turn back the evil forces of central- 
ization, miscegenation, and racial amalgama- 
tion. 

The man from Monticello once said: 
“Timid men * * * prefer the calm of des- 
potism to the boisterous sea of liberty,” He 
said, “The God that gave us life gave us lib- 
erty at the same time. The hand of force 
may destroy, but cannot disjoin them.” 

It was his creed that resistance to tyranny 
was obedience to God. 

The same God that watched over Jeffer- 
son, and inspired him to swear eternal hos- 
tility against tyranny, watches over us to- 
night, With His divine guidance and help 
we shall not fail. 


Does Congress Really Want Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, Marck 25, 1957 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled. Does Congress Really 
Want Economy?” published in the Louis- 
ville Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Louisville Times of March 21, 

1957} 
Dors CONGRESS REALLY WANT ECONOMY? 


Congress, reflecting what may well be a 
general public uneasiness, has been bemoan- 
ing the size of President Eisenhower's pro- 
posed budget. If Congress is in a mood to 
do more than weep, it could make a good 
start by adopting the administration's pro- 
posal to increase postal rates so as to dimin- 
ish if not eliminate the annual postal deficit. 

In the last 10 years, the total Post Office 
Department deficit has been approximately 
$5 billion. “The interest alone on this por- 
tion of the national debt is now costing 
American taxpayers more than $100 million 
a year,” Postmaster General Summerfield 
said early in 1955. And unless postal rates 
are increased, the 1957-58 fiscal year will add 
nearly $700 million to the postal deficit. 

A POSTAL BARGAIN 

Despite this burden, Congress always has 
been reluctant to increase postal rates. De- 
spite congressional talk about economy, there 
is no assurance that Congress will be con- 
sistent this year and pass the cost of the 
postal service on to those who use the 
service. 

In comparison with people in other coun- 


tries, American postal users are getting a rea! 


bargain. A study made a couple of years ago 
showed that postage on an ordinary letter, 
3 cents here, is 4.17 cents in England, 5 cents 
in Canada, 8.5 cents in Sweden, and 9.6 cents 
in Germany. Yet costs in this country are 
higher and distances are greater. No wonder 
the Post Office Department runs up a larger 
deficit than any other national system, 
WOULD CUT DEFICIT 


The administration's proposal, put before 


the House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
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mittee this week by Mr. Summerfield, would 
not eliminate the deficit but would reduce 
it to $189 million. The rate on first-class 
mail would go from 3 to 4 cents; post cards 
would go up from 2 cents to 3; airmail letters 
from 6 cents to 7, and airmail cards from 
4 cents to 6. Other increases would be made 
for second- and third-class mail. 

What would this amount to for the average 
household? Very little, actually, for it is 
estimated that the ordinary family mails 
only about 10 letters a month, which would 
mean an added cost of 10 cents a month. 

It seems to us that if Congress wants to be 
taken seriously in its talk about economy, it 

-will demonstrate its good faith by putting 
the postal increases into effect. 


The Engineer in the Atomic Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


_ HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an article entitled “The Engineer 
in the Atomic Era,” written by Thomas E, 
Murray, P. E., member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and appearing in 
the issue of the American Engineer of 
November 1956. The views of Mr. Mur- 
ray should be publicized as extensively as 
possible and his article should be read by 
as many persons as possible. It is an ar- 
ticle which should not only command the 
attention of all, but challenges the at- 
tention and consideration of all persons. 
There is no man more qualified in the 
world to discuss or write on the subject 
matter of the within article than Mr. 
Murray. ‘ 

Thomas E. Murray graduated from 
Yale University’s Sheffield Scientific 
School in 1911 with a bachelor of science 
degree in mechanical engineering. 
Within a few years after graduation from 
college, he entered directly into the field 
of management, becoming president of 
the Metropolitan Engineering Co., which 
was founded some years earlier by his 
father, who was himself an engineer of 
achievement in the electric and power in- 
dustry. From 1915 to 1949, Mr. Thomas 
E. Murray served as president of that 
company and of the subsequently found- 
ed Murray Manufacturing Co. He has 
served as a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission since 1950. 

His ingenuity and creative ability are 
indicated by some 200 patents which have 
been granted him covering a wide range 
of achievements. During World War II. 
Commissioner Murray won a special 
award from the United States Govern- 
ment for his invention of a new method 
of manufacturing shells which saved 
tons of strategic material and accounted 
for 25 percent of all World War II trench 
mortar shell production. 

His sound judgment and rare mixture 
of kindly understanding and adherence 
to principle being well known and ap- 
preciated, he has been called upon to 
serve the public in many capacities, such 
as his successful peace-making efforts in 
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1941 in the important Bell Aircraft con- 
troversy and his successful efforts in la- 
bor disputes involving New York City bus 
companies. 
The article follows: 
THE ENGINEER IN THE ATOMIC ERA 
(By Thomas E. Murray, P. E.) 


The realities of atomic energy have made 
one fact abundantly clear—that no indi- 
vidual can rightly stand apart from man- 
kind or remain unconcerned by his respon- 
sibilities for the well-being of his fellowmen. 
The fact of this mutual interdependence 
among men as a condition of human welfare 
has been recognized for ages. But the prac- 

- tical consequences of the failure of the indi- 
vidual to assume his responsibilities could— 
in this nuclear era—be tragedy on a scale 
not yet experienced. Where failure in the 
past has meant poverty and death—even of 
tremendous porportions—failure in the fu- 
ture can bring into question the very con- 
tinued existence of mankind. 

Each individual—and particularly each 
educated man—has under these circum- 
stances the responsibility of acquainting 
himself with the facts of atomic energy as 
they pertain to the possibilities both for the 
betterment and for the destruction of man- 
kind. The engineer should feel this respon- 
sibility to a preeminent degree. For his 
special qualifications endow him with an 
ability to comprehend with greater clarity 
than most, the concrete dimensions both of 
the threat and promise inherent in the atom. 
And this greater comprehension should bring 
forth in his own actions and in those of 
his profession concerted efforts, not only to 
alleviate the threat; but to transform the 
promise of atomic energy into practical 
reality. 

Quite apart from the danger of catastrophe 
inherent in atomic energy, engineers would 
by their nature enthusiastically seek to pene- 
trate its secrets, to harness it in man’s 
service. This is in the very best traditions 
of the engineering profession. Ordinarily 
any relationships that exist between the 
constructive and destructive uses of the vari- 
ous forces of nature are not in themselves 
of special importance. Yet my over 6 years 
experience as a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission has convinced me, an engineer 
by profession, that the promise of atomic 
energy and for its realization can- 
not rightly be disassociated from the threat. 
These years of close association with with 
the ever-growing proportions of the menace 
have intensified my views as to the respon- 
sibilities we have, individually and collec- 
tively, to accelerate development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Moreover, 
I am persuaded that more widespread 
awareness of the nature and scope of the 
danger we face would be accompanied by 
an increasing insistence that our programs 
for peaceful employment of the atom be 
greatly augmented. Engineers have the op- 
portunity and the responsibility of con- 
tributing to that wider understanding. But 
first each must himself become acquainted 
with the facts. In what follows I shall at- 
tempt to indicate somie of the more impor- 
tant ones. 

The first is that man has now developed 
nuclear weapons of such power that the ex- 
plosion of a sufficient number could render 
the earth uninhabitable. The President in a 
speech on September 20, 1956, described the 
situation in these words: We witness today 
in the power of nuclear weapons a new and 
wider dimension of the deadly horror of war. 
Humanity has now achieved, for the first 
time in its history, the power to end its 
history." 

This Is the stark, if almost Inconceivable, 
reality. As such, one might suppose that 
the collective intelligence of mankind would 
be imbued with concern lest man, as a con- 
sequence of his actions, be overtaken by a 
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fate so monstrous. Regrettably there is 
little or no evidence that it has. At least 
there is little to indicate that the conse- 
quences of nuclear warfare are being per- 
mitted to exercise the decisive influence 
which they should wield in determining the 
actions of nations. 

Some insight into the grave nature of the 
problem can be gained by retracing the course 
of nuclear weapons development. In World 
War II the power of a bomb was its explosive 
force, the force of a blast, accompanied by 
heat and followed by fire. The atomic bomb, 
of the kind unfortunately dropped on Hiro- 
shima, was a bomb bigger by many thou- 
sands of times than the biggest high explo- 
sive bomb dropped during the war. Before 
we had time fully to comprehend the impli- 
cations of these weapons we were catapulted 
into the hydrogen era by the thermonuclear 
explosion of November 1, 1952. This and 
subsequent explosions have made it clear 
that nuclear weapons can be produced, not 
many thousands but many millions of times 
the explosive power of World War II block- 
busters. Beyond that we know that there 
is no upper limit to the size of nuclear explo- 
sions that can be produced. 

The several orders of magnitude by which 
thermonuclear weapons transcend and even 
dwarf atomic weapons in explosive power 
warrants our considering hydrogen weapons 
as in a class by themselves. But great as 
is this difference, it is not the more im- 
portant one. The thermonuclear bomb in- 
flicts destruction by blast and thermal effects 
over a far larger area than atomic weapons. 
But it also unleashes destruction in a more 
insidious form—in the form of a fallout of 
radioactive particles. This radioactive fall- 
out, which consists largely of the products of 
atomic fission is localized in the case of 
atomic weapons. But the fallout which re- 
sults from the detonation of hydrogen 
weapons reaches in its effects far beyond the 
areas of blast and thermal damage. 

The contamination which results from this 
fallout creates hazards of both an immediate 
and long-term nature. An immediate hazard 
is created in thousands of square miles ad- 
jacent to the site of a thermonuclear. explo- 
sion carried out in close proximity to the 
ground. In this area the radioactivity is 
of such intensity that protective measures 
would have to be taken for days and some- 


times even weeks and months to prevent 


death or serious illness to those exposed. 

Hazards of a long-term nature would in- 
clude those due to internal exposure to radi- 
ation from materials inhaled or ingested. 
The most important contribution to this 
hazard is that from radioactive strontium, 
And the potential danger associated with 
this substance is of such immense impor- 
tance that it is worth discussing in some 
detail. 

Radioactive strontium is one of the prod- 
ucts released in all nuclear explosions. Un- 
like the strontium ordinarily occurring in 
nature, it emits beta particles, 1 of the 
3 types of radiation given off by radium and 
its decay products. Moreover, its radioac- 
tivity persists over long periods of time—its 
intensity dying off by a factor of one-half 
every 28 years. 

Some of the radioactive strontium pro- 
duced in the explosion of a large thermonu- 
clear weapon falls to earth rather quickly. 
But a significant quantity is shot up into 
the stratosphere where it diffuses through- 
out the entire envelope of atmosphere sur- 
rounding the earth. From the stratosphere 
it settles slowly into the lower regions of 
the atmosphere where !t soon falls to earth. 
Since only a fraction of the amount stored 
in the stratosphere falls to earth during 
the course of a year, the contamination con- 
tinues to be deposited for years after the 
explosion has taken place. 

From the soil and by other routes the 
radiostrontium enters the structure of grow- 
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ing plants. It then passes as food into the 
human body where it is absorbed in the 
bone structure. Here its beta radiation, if 
sufficiently intense, can cause changes in 
the bone and even bone tumors. Of this 
fact there is no question. Questions do 
arise, however, in attempting to establish 
the amount of radiostrontium that can be 
carried by humans without harmful effects. 
Nevertheless, from what we know it is clear 
that the explosion of a sufficiently large 
number of thermonuclear weapons could 
bring about concentrations of radiostrontium 
in human bones on a worldwide basis which 
are considerably in excess of the maximum 
considered permissible for the general popu- 
lation, 

This is one of the consequences that must 
be understood by the term all-out nuclear 
warfare. There are others. There is, for 
instance, the harmful effects of a genetic 
nature that mankind would incur as a result 
of large-scale use of nuclear weapons. Al- 
though our knowledge is not sufficient to 
predict the degree of damage; it is adequate 
to warn us of the disaster that could lie in 
this direction. 

These and other consequences of all-out 
nuclear warfare should, I think, convince 
every individual that he has a responsibility 
to prevent this present threat from becom 
ing a reality. I am of the belief that one of 
our best hopes for insuring against this is to 
educate each individual to a very real under- 
standing of the potential for good and for 
evil in atomic energy. From widespread 
understanding of this type there would come 
forth concerted efforts to insure realization 
of the potential for good inherent in atomic 
energy. Such a positive approach poses spe- 
cial responsibilities for the engineer. For his 
is the “art and science by which the proper- 
ties of matter and the sources of power in 
nature are made useful to mankind.” And 
atomic energy as a source of power is one of 
the potentially most attractive of all the 
applications of atomic energy. 


As the nations of the world strive for 
higher living standards and as ever increas- 
ing inroads are made in the world's energy 
and material resources, the availability of 
energy becomes a matter of crucial impor- 
tance. Certain aspects of the problem are of 
a long-range nature; others are of such im- 
mediacy as to require action beginning now. 

Over the long term there is for example the 
necessity of providing for population growth. 
The world’s population will have risen in the 
course of the present century from 1.5 billions 
to between four and five billion individuals. 
Even in the absence of improved living 
standards and depletion of material re- 
sources, this increase in population would 
have posed eventual problems. The fact 1s, 
of course, that strenuous efforts are being 
made the world over, and particularly in 
undeveloped countries to increase standards 
of living. It has been estimated that, if the 


-entire world were to use mineral resources at 


the rate characteristic of this country, six 
times the amount currently being used would 
be required. The implications in terms of 
increased energy requirements are at once 
apparent. 

Meanwhile the avaflability of these re- 
sources is dwindling. For example, where we 
were formerly using copper ores containing 
5 percent copper, we are now reduced to 
processing those averaging nine-tenths of 1 
percent. In consequence greater expendi- 
tures of energy are required. A like condi- 
tion obtains with respect toiron ore, Within 
a few years we will be processing ores con- 
taining 25 to 30 percent iron. By contrast 
the ore originally mined in the Mesabi Range 
contained 50 percent and more iron. If we 
start using taconite ore we might be using 
2 or more pounds of coal to produce 1 of steel 
where formerly 1 pound sufficed for produc- 
ing 1 pound of steel from high grade ores, 
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These three factors of population growth, 
Prospective improvement in living standards, 
and depletion of materials resources com- 
bine to heighten the importance of energy 
to man's future. Such is the need that we 
are forced to look beyond the limited re- 
Sources of conventional fuels to a new source. 
And such a source—almost unlimited in its 
Potential—is available in atomic energy. 

The need to accelerate development of this 
new source of energy is a matter for action 
Now. Shortages of conventional fuels are of 
Present concern for some countries abroad, 
specially the highly industrialized nations 
Of Western Europe. In such countries im- 
Ported fuels are necessary to maintain and 
expand their economies. For example, in the 
Case of Western Europe, the total net ex- 
Penditure of fuel imports have been placed 
at between $1.5 and 62 billion for 1955, 
and these are expected to increase to $5 bil- 
lion by 1975. 

The United Kingdom has already deter- 
Mined that the development of atomic elec- 
tric power is essential to its future and has 
Undertaken its development as a matter of 
National policy. Under its program a large 
number of power stations will be bulit by 
- 1965, having a combined installed capacity 
of 1½ million kilowatts. 

The pattern of atomic-power application in 
Underdeveloped countries is still a matter of 
Conjecture, This is not to say that the need 

Uncertain. There are many situations 
Where shortage or inaccessibility of conven- 
tional fuels argues for the application of 
nuclear power now. In others, sound plan- 
ning for the future should mean that at 
least a start be made now in this direction. 
What eventuates from this pattern of need 
Will depend on the progress we as a nation 
Make in developing atomic power. The fact 
is. however, that formidable barriers stand 
in the way of progress in this field. And 
there is the further fact that these barriers 
lle, in large degree, in the field of engineering. 

me of the problems involved are new; in 
ners the only element of newness derives 
rom their application in association with 
t utilization of atomic energy. Most, of 
he traditional branches pf engineering have 
Already felt their impact in some degree. 
combination of the new with the fa- 
Millar and this diversity in scope can best 
illustrated by examples. 

To begin with the familiar, some of the 
moet crucial problems that confront us in 
aun power reactors are those of. cor- 
Oslon, In water-cooled reactors, for exam- 
Bis, the corrosion resistance in very hot 
bland of the materials involved is a decisive 
8 ement in their selection. Poor corrosion 

haracteristics can have unfortunate conse- 
— in reducing heat transfer in the 
actor, in increasing the radioactivities 


carried in the coolant, in causing malfunc- 
tion of 


th mo parts, and deterioration of 
thin coolant-containing boundaries. One 
t & is clear, we need far more information 


char, We now have concerning the corrosion 
ordinas enter of conventional materials in 
baai ary water at high temperatures, the 
is 1 Tequirement of corrosion resistance 
ee ot new, but it is onk of crucial impor- 
de in reactor design. 
beta resistance, for example, is im- 
Sctor f, in the selection of materials for re- 
Which uel elements. These fuel elements, 
i Rite the heat-releasing fissionable 
tines 1 must operate at high tempera- 
with 11 the presence of intense radiation 
dition ttle consequent deformation. In ad- 
terials to being corrosion-resistant the ma- 
as used should capture as few neutrons 
ne This combination of require- 
of a S has given rise to the use in reactors 
The entirely new metal, zirconium. 

teat is another approach to the fuel ele- 
dime Problem which would eliminate the 
psy Problems involved in fuel element 
cation and corrosion. That is to dis- 
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solve the fissionable material or fuel in the 
coolant which circulates through and re- 
moves heat from the reactor. The present 
difficulty is that the chemical solutions 
which carry the fuel are very corrosive and 
also tend to break down under reactor op- 
erating conditions of high temperature and 
radiation. To solve this problem will be to 
take a long stride toward the realization of 
a reactor that is fundamentally attractive 
with respect to such characteristics as con- 
trol, safety, and the economics of power pro- 
duction. 

In the broader field of metallurgy there is 
this same insistent need to cope with older 
problems while at the same time extending 
our knowledge to solve the newer ones. We 
have still to learn much more about the 
welding of materials used in reactor plants 
than we now know. Several factors make it 
especially important that we acquire this 
knoweldge. Among them are the necessity 
of using welded joints to meet stringent 
leakage standards that must be met in 
reactor construction and the severe hazards 
that can accompany failure. 

In its newer aspects. atomic energy has al- 
ready brought with it the development of 
new metals such as hafnium, and more in- 
tensive development of others such as beryl- 
lium and the liquid metals. But there is one 
metal that presently requires much more 
development than it has hitherto received. 
I refer to plutonium, a fissionable material 
produced in all nuclear reactors. As power 
reactors come into operation more and more 
plutonium will be produced, processed, and 
made available as fuel for new reactors. As 
matters now stand, however, we just do not 
have sufficient information to enable us to 
use this plutonium satisfactorily as a reactor 
fuel, Hence, the development of plutonium 
metallurgy must stand high on the priority 
list of problems whose solution is vital to 
the future of nuclear power reactors. 

Problems not less difficult than those al- 
ready mentioned will be encountered in the 
other branches of engineering: in developing 
technologies of liquid metal coolants, in 
synthesizing complex circuitory to control 
nuclear processes, in extending heat transfer 
knowledge to meet the special requirements 
of reactors, and in myriad other forms, Be- 
yond these problems, however, there are two 
general considerations pertaining to the en- 
gineering development of reactors which are 
of paramount importance. Both concern 
the potential hazards of reactor operation. 
And for that reason each brings into focus 
the responsibility that the engineer has to 
the community. 

One of these general problems is that of 
reactor safety. The possibility exists that 
power reactor accidents could conceivably 
occur in which large amounts of radioactivi- 
ties would be dispersed over wide areas. Even 
conceding that the probability of their oc- 
curring is small, the potentially catastrophic 
consequences of such accidents requires 
that no step be overlooked which would con- 
tribute to reducing their probability to the 
smallest value possible. A reactor incident 
could have its origins as much in a faulty 
valve as in faulty control circuits, as much in 
poor mechanical design as in the area of 
reactor physics. Hence, each engineer in- 
volved in the design of atomic powerplants 
will feel an additional sense of responsibility 
that derives from a knowledge of the possible 
ill consequences of failure on his part. 

The second of these problems is perhaps 
less immediately apparent. Yet it goes to the 
very root of the engineer's responsibilities. 
I refer to the long-range consequences of 
the development of atomic energy insofar 
as they could contribute to contamination 
of the environment in which man lives—and 
in which his children must continue to live. 
The fact is that the increasing utilization 
of atomic energy will inevitably increase the 
amount of radioactivity present in the world. 
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We must not let the accompanying hazards 
from this radiation rise above acceptable 
levels. And we are assured by competent 
groups of scientists that we need not do so 
if we are alert to the responsibility we have 
Tor finding safe ways of disposing of these 
radioactive substances. This then is another 
area in which the engineer must overcome 
formidable problems in the interest of dis- 
charging his responsibility for the welfare 
of mankind. 

The problems which I have cited are only 
barely indicative of the large number that 
confront the engineer in the broad fields of 
atomic energy. These will be for him a call 
t action. And a call that will, I am confi- 
dent, be sharpened by the ever-widening 
threat to humanity from nuclear weapons. 
It is a summons which can and must be met 
by bringing to bear the full genius of the 
American engineer in a concerted effort to 
eliminate the barriers that now stand be- 
tween us and widespread utilization of 
atomic energy. I know of no field of engi- 
neering endeavor where the individual could 
contribute more in the service of this Nation 
and of mankind. 


Municipal Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, Iam sure 
that all of my colleagues will agree that 
one of the real challenges facing us is to 
make sure that the municipalities of this 
Nation are in the strongest possible posi- 
tion so to say that they can meet the 
complex problems of this new age. 

There is hardly a major city across 
the land which is not plagued by such 
chronic problems as congested down- 
town areas, spreading blight in the older 
portions of the cities, rising overall ex- 
penses of municipal government, difficul- 
ties in finding equitable sources of tax 
revenue, and similar issues. 

Meanwhile, the trend to the suburbs 
has complicated most municipalities’ 
problems. Thus, they find that some of 
their principal taxpayers now reside out- 
side their cities’ tax jurisdiction, while 
the suburbanites still benefit from muni- 
cipal services during the day. 

I was interested, therefore, to read in 
the February 1957 issue of the National 
Municipal Review a most interesting“ 
article, based on a previous address, by 
Mr. Wade S. Smith, director of munici- 
pal research for Dun & Bradstreet. The 
article frankly describes what the inves- 
tor looks for in evaluating municipal 
credit. 

Naturally, the municipalities cannot 
have a strong credit rating unless they 
achieve certain sound standards, such as 
those outlined by Mr. Smith. Upon such 
rating depends the municipalities’ ability 
to sell their bonds at reasonable terms 
so as to meet municipal obligations. 

This article, I may say, is published in 
the periodical of the National Municipal 
League, a splendid citizens’ organization 
founded as far back as 1894, and devoted 
to the cause of good government—efil- 
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cient, democratic, incorruptible govern- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor», preceded by a list of the 
officers and councilmen of the National 
Municipal League itself. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

National Municipal League, 47 East 68th 
Street, New York, N. Y.: A citizens’ organi- 
zation for better government, founded 1894, 
incorporated 1923: Alfred Willoughby, exec- 
utive director; John E. Bebout, assistant di- 
rector; Allen H. Seed, Jr., assistant director; 
Cecil Morgan, president; John S. Linen, vice 
president; William Collins, vice president; 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, treasurer; Richard S. 
Childs, chairman, executive committee. Re- 
gional vice presidents: Jac Chambliss, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; C. E. Commander, Jr., Jack- 
sonville; Ben B. Ehrlichman, Seattle; Robert 
H. Fouke, San Francisco; John B. Gage, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Carl J.Gilbert, Boston; 
Barry Goldwater, Phoenix; Thomas Graham, 
Louisville; Lloyd Hale, Minneapolis; A. E. 
Johnson, Denver; Mark 8. Matthews, Green- 
wich, Conn.; H. Bruce Palmer, Newark; Ed P, 
Phillips, Richmond, Va.; Thomas R. Reid, 
Dearborn, Mich.; Lee M. Sharrar, Houston; 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati; Alex R. Thomas, 
San Antonio; H. V. Watkins, Jackson, Miss.; 
James E. Webb, Oklahoma City; James C. 
Worthy, Chicago. Council: George H. Gal- 
lup, chairman; Frederick L. Bird, New York; 
Henry Bruere, New York; Mrs. Albert D. 
Cash, Cincinnati; W. Howard Chase, Hoho- 
kus, N. J.; Jerome K. Crossman, Dallas; Win- 
ston W. Crouch, Los Angeles; E. D. Dodd, 
Toledo; Harold W. Dodds, Princeton, N. J.;: 
Charles Edison, West Orange, N. J.; Herbert 
Emmerich, Chicago; Bayard H. Faulkner, 
Montclair, N. J.; Ewart W. Goodwin, San 
Diego; Francis A. Harrington, Worcester; 
Harry T. Ice, Indianapolis; Mrs. Siegel W. 
Judd, Grand Rapids; Myron C. Law, Seattle; 
Bruce H. MacLeod, Springfield, Mass.; L. E. 
Marlowe, Richmond, Va.; Roscoe C. Martin, 
Syracuse, N. T.; Frank C. Moore, Kenmore, 
N. X.; Vernon C. Myers, New York; Otto L. 
Nelson, Jr., Princeton, N. J.; John K. H. 
Nightingale, Jr, Providence; Mrs. Maurice H. 
Noun, Des Moines; James M. Osborn, New 
Haven, Conn.; Kenneth Perry, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; Lawson Purdy, New York; Robert 
H. Rawson, Cleyeland; Arthur B. Richardson, 
New York; Murray Seasongood, Cincinnati; 
Edmund B. Shea, Milwaukee; Charles T. 
Silverson, Minneapolis; James A. Singer, St. 
Louis; Halsey Smith, Portland, Maine; Frank 
A. Vanderlip, Jr., New York; George S. Van 
Schaick, New York. Honorary vice presi- 
dents: Harold 8. Buttenheim, New York; 
W. B. Munro, Pasadena, Calif.; William J. 
Pape, Waterbury, Conn.; Henry L. Shattuck, 
Boston. Former presidents: James C. Car- 
ter, Charles J. Bonaparte, William Dudley 
Foulke, Lawson Purdy, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Henry M. Waite, Frank L. Polk, 
Richard S. Childs, Murray Seasongood, Har- 
old W. Dodds, C. A, Dykstra, John G. Winant, 
Charles Edison, Henry Bruére, George H. Gal- 
lup. 


WHAT THE INVESTOR LOOKS For IN EVALUATING 
MUNICIPAL CREDIT 


(Evrror’s Nore.—The article below is the 
address of Wade S. Smith, director of munici- 
pal research, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., before 
the Municipal Tax and Credit Clinic, a ses- 
sion of the National Conference on Govern- 
ment of the National Municipal League, No- 
vember 14, 1956, at Memphis, Tenn.) 

While this is a nontechnical discussion, 
some prefatory definition is necessary. 
Three words in the topic call for agreement: 

1. Investor: This is no little fellow. Mu- 
nicipal bonds come in thousand-dollar pieces 
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and round lots are 10 bonds and multiples 
of 10. Our man probably is not the actual 
owner-investor anyway—he is an employee 
or officer of a financial institution, insurance 
company, or large estate. He is knowledge- 
able, well informed, and spends both time 
and money to get the facts he wants. 

2. Credit: My company (Dun & Bradstreet) 
has a widely displayed motto reading Cred- 
it—man's confidence in man.“ “Reputation” 
would be a satisfactory synonym. 

3. Municipality: Used here in the jargon 
of the municipal bond trade to mean State 
and local governments of all varieties. 

About the same things that make a com- 
munity a good place to live in, work in, and 
do business in, also make its bonds attractive 
to investors. And conversely, about the 
same things that make citizens dissatisfied 
and impede business and industry also make 
a community's bonds less attractive to the 
investor. 

Of all the factors pleasing alike to citizens 
and investors, the most important easily is 
good management. Management activities 
in at least four areas are significant to the 
discussion here: (1) The defining of objec- 
tives and determination of means of realiz- 
ing them most effectively and economically— 
in other words, planning; (2) the operation 
of the machinery of government to attain 
the planned program—or administration; 
and (3) checking up on performance to see 
whether the expected result was obtained 
and at what cost—or reporting. 


LOOK TO PAST 


Management obviously doesn't exist in a 
vacuum. Competent management necessi- 
tates competent men, equipped with the 
needed tools. And you don't necessarily 
have to see the men and the tools at work 
to see the evidence of their existence, any 
more than a woman need see a stranger at 
work in her home to determine whether she 
is a good housekeeper—a look inside the 
house will tell. 

Reputation, for housekeeping and for any- 
thing else, has its roots in the past. Conse- 
quently, the investor looks to the credit his- 
tory of the community. Has it paid its debt 
punctually in the past? Has it met its cur- 
rent bills in a provident manner, living with- 
in its means? Or is there a history of de- 
fault, of refunding of maturing bonds, of 
long-term borrowing to meet operating costs 
or budget deficits? These are all black 
marks on a record, but can be offset, not 
eradicated, by remedial action. 

The past, of course, is no guaranty of the 
future, and the investor consequently looks 
to see how things are going here and now. 
Is a sound future in the making or are the 
seeds of trouble being sown? 

1. Is the community planning adequately 
for its needs, both immediate and long term? 
Does it have, and use effectively, the tools to 
do a good planning Job—standard zoning and 
building laws, an effective planning agency 
integrated with the legislative body and top 
management, a master plan, a capital 
budget? Do the several local governments 
in the community work in harness or are 
they competitors? Possession of the tools 
does not insure that a good job will be done, 
but their absence imposes insuperable ob- 
stacles. The alternatives are doing without 
needed services and facilities, or doing things 
piecemeal, with the attendant risk of un- 
pleasant surprises for both taxpayers and 
bondholders. 

2. Does the community adhere to sound 
principles of debt administration? Does the 
local debt—and this includes that of all the 
local government units in the community— 
appear to be within ability torepay? Is debt 
arranged so that annual debt service charges 
are manageable or so that recurrent budget 
crises are probable? Is the term of the debt 
at least no greater than the probable useful 
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life of the facilities acquired with the bond 
? 


8. Does the city have a revenue system 
which provides revenues adequate to meet 
local requirements? ‘The richest community 
is no better off than a poor one if laws pre- 
vent its local government from realizing on 
that wealth. Is the system flexible to meet 
future needs? Is the property tax system 
soundly administered, with equitable assess- 
ment of property by competent appraisers, 
efficient collection on a tax calendar well 
geared with flow of cash requirements and 
adequate and impartially administered en- 
forcement procedures? Is there a well-bal- 
anced program of non-property-tax reve- 
nues? (The average city now receives less 
than half its governmental revenues from 
property taxes.) 

In this same connection, are there any 
significant reservations of or limitations on 
the taxing power? Tax rate limits which in- 
clude debt service find little favor with in- 
vestors, who understandably want an un- 
conditional promise to pay. Earmarking of 
revenues also is potentially troublesome. 

4. Does the community use standard tech- 
niques in making and controlling the execu- 
tion of its budget? The budget is the heart 
of effective management, whether in indus- 
try or government, and a city executive's 
budget message is sometimes the most re- 
vealing piece of information available. 

5. Pinally, is there a regular periodic 
checkup on progress? The best evidences” 
are the comprehensive annual administra- 
tive report and the comprehensive annual 
financial report. 

If this list has a familiar sound it is not 
coincidence. Good local government and 
good local credit go together. And if you 
want more details on some of the stand- 
ards applied by the investor in judging some 
of these basic factors, look to the standards 
set forth in publications of the National 
Municipal League: Model County and Mu- 
nicipal Bond Law, Model Cash Basis and 
Accrual Budget Laws, Model Real Property 
Tax Collection Law, Model City Charter, and 
soon. Sound practices in municipal govern- 
ment beget sound municipal credit. 

In a short paper like this, necessity re- 
quires omission of discussion of some special 
areas of concern to the inyestor—economic 
resources, their extent, stability, and trends, 
notably. But our interest here centers on 
the governmental side, and the investor ap- 
plies many of the tests in determining bond 
quality that a citizen applies in determin- 
ing whether he has good or bad local gov- 
ernment. If the citizen is satisfied, the 
chances are good that the holder of his 
community’s bonds is also satisfied; if the 
citizen dislikes the way his community is 
run, and fears for the future, the investor 
probably shares that. apprehension. 


Such Is the Way of Winter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to extend my own re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial, I wish to have inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a poem written by 
James Brick. Young Brick is 11 years of 
age and an enthusiastic student of na- 
ture. The poem was written after read- 
ing Longfellow’s Hiawatha and I feel it 
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is worthy of inclusion in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, 
The poem follows: 
Suck Is THE WAY or WINTER 
(By Jim Brick) 
In the land of snowshoe rabbits, 
the land of falling snowflakes, 
g flown south has the raven, 
ng flown south has the plover. 
Here the country is Wabbasso’s 
In the icy grip of winter. 
Now the small and silvery snowflakes 
l against the winter's bleakness, 
ll on lifeless, whitened lowland, 
ll on barren snowswept highland. 
in concealment of the fir trees 
Are the gentle, timid roe deer— 
Shivering, shaking to their utmost 
m the cold and from starvation. 
the wind has stripped the leaflets 
om the slender treeling mothers. 
And now the bear, fat with gorging, 
pares to make his winter denning 
To slumber soundly through the winter, 
And when spring comes, then awaken. 


Then the air is rent with howling, 
Howls of wolves, truly famished, 
w they charge upon the roe deer 
te-fanged, cruel, and relentless. 
Ho, the roe deer leaping upward, 
aping toward the deadly circle 
N © of wolves—bristling, snarling. 
‘Ow the quarry Js selected, 
a sturdy roebuck yearling 
NPing also with the others. 
Ow the leader, in his cruelty 
Gives the orders, yelping, barking 
t the hamstring or the throat vein 
after that there shall be feasting”; 
ha With this cry they cornered swiftly 
A © roebuck to dispatch him. 
toe the frenziéd roebuck, alas poor roebuck, 
8 g out with bony antlers, 
triking out with dainty forehoofs 
t in vam, the wolves are heedless. 
they charge and soon it's over. 


Dead now lies the spirited roebuck. 
Gone now is the light of living. 


now the wolves begin their feasting 
gorge until the sun arises, 
— hide the meat for future eating, 
N game is scarce upon the northland. 
ane the wolves will soon retire, 
When night falls begin again 
cycle of the north. : 


The 5 Percent Tax Switch Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


In — OF WISCONSIN 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 
Mr 


terase . Mr. President, I was in- 
of meg to read in the March 1957 issue 
lish e magazine Investors Future, pub- 
teresa, 2t Crystal Lake, IL, a most in- 
the 2 article on what has been called 
pining tax switch plan. 
the sort of proposal—one of 
many stimulating ideas—which, in my 
— Should have the review of the 
Which Taso been 
recommending under 
‘he Wiley bill, S. 769. 
tir nder this particular plan, an inves- 
kaing tead of paying the full capital 
bay tax—25 percent maximum would 
Only 5 percent tax on long-term 
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profits—over 6 months—on that portion 
of the total amount which he or she re- 
ceived from the selling of one stock 
which he or she then reinvested into an- 
other stock or stocks within 30 days. 

As will be readily apparent, the basic 
idea of the plan is to unfreeze present 
investments in  stocks—investments 
which have been described as locked in 
because of the present 25 percent capi- 
tal gains tax. 

Proponents of the plan, including Mr. 
William D. Bowden, editor of Investors 
Future, as well as others who have 
studied it, believe that the plan will ac- 
complish several objectives simultane- 
ously: 

First. Basically, they feel, it will en- 
courage a turnover in investments and 
unfreezing of risk capital, so as to en- 
courage the expansion of our free enter- 
prise system. 

Second. It will, they feel, bring more 
money into the Treasury, not only right 
away, but over the longer term. 

Third. It will, in their judgment, pro- 
vide a break for the investor by giving 
him more freedom to use his capital as 
he or she desires. 

Of course, any such proposal would 
have to be studied in greatest detail by 
the best experts of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the tax-writing committees of 
the Congress. 

So, I trust that in time to come, we 
will indeed have a Hoover-type Tax 
Commission which would be in a posi- 
tion to study this and other construc- 
tive ideas and then submit their analysis 
to the Congress. 

I send the Investors Future article to 
the desk and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Economy’s Greatest IMMEDIATE NEED 
(By William D. Bowden, editor) 

(“Someone has got to worry about the in- 
vestor—and right now,” says G. Keith Fun- 
ston, president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in a discussion last month of need 
for tax reform in which he recommended a 
tax-switch plan as formulated by the staff 
of Investor's Future in November 1955. 

(The investor does have someone worry- 
ing for him—Investor's Future. We have 
mailed thousands of copies of the original 
5-percent switch-tax plan to business and 
industry leaders. Valuable discussion have 
been carried on with pertinent Senators and 
Congressmen—as well as important Govern- 
ment officials. And the plan has—and is— 
receiving serious consideration. 

(We have worked closely with William 
Jackman, president of the Investors League, 
a national, nonprofit, nonpartisan member- 
ship organization of investors—which is 
waging a continuing and effective fight for 
improvement in our tax laws. 

(Investor's Future will continue to worry 
about the investor, and its staff will con- 
tinue their efforts for a capital gains tax 
revision. But the ways of Government are 
often slow and devious, and sometimes the 
only way to produce speedy results is to use 
the threat of the ballot box. 

(Action on a tax revision should be taken 
during the current session of Congress—and, 
outside of eliminating the capital gains tax 
entirely, no better solution to the problem 
has been announced by any Government 
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official. Tou, as an investor and a citizen, 
should make your wishes known to your 
Senators and Congressmen, and to Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey and President Elsen- 
hower. 

(One large investment house informs us 
that it estimates over 40 percent of all risk 
accounts have holdings locked up in one 
or more securities because investors are re- 
luctant to risk a switch into more promising 
ventures while they must pay a 25 percent 
capital-gains tax on their accrued profits 
(this situation has not lessened in 2 years). 

(On these pages the 5-percent switch-tax 
plan is presented in full detail—and we again 
urge that all investors give it their support. 
This is a tax proposal that, if adopted, would 
give much deserved relief to the investor— 
increase the immediate and total tax flow 
into the Treasury—aid the immediate release 
of much capital from the deep-freeze—stim- 
ulate new ventures and the expansion of 
others—and add immensely to the popularity 
of the administration with the taxpayer. 

(Why are Congress, Government officials, 
and the President “dogging along’ when 
such a tax revision could be the most vital 
action possible to keep our economy pros- 
perous and sound for the present and for 
the years ahead? If they think they are 
soaking the rich, they're badly mistaken. 
The latest available statistics of the Internal 
Revenue Service (for 1953) discloses that 
78 percent of all people paying capital gains 
tax in that year had incomes of under 
$10,000.) 

In spite of the fact that our country’s 
present great industrial status is the result 
of individual companies being nursed on risk 
capital—and only because of this vital nour- 
ishment were able to grow into important, 
self-sustaining maturity—we now have an 
embargo to hinder the flow of risk capital 
into companies that would promise us an 
even greater future. 

This embargo operates under the name of 
capital gains tax, and apparently is deeply 
entrenched into our economic life mainly 
because it is still believed politically prefer- 
able to “soak the rich.” 

Yet it is very obvious that our economy 
will suffer if vital nourishment is withheld 
from it—just as a child cannot grow prop- 
erly if it does not receive required quanti- 
ties of nourishment. 


The problem seems to have reached a stale- 


mate, since the Government says it must 


have the capital gains tax revenue, elected 
Government officials feel they cannot politi- 
cally afford to cut the taxes of the rich and 
the men of business and investors, them- 
selves, are willing to accept the fact that no 
change in this tax law will be made. 

Yet, suggested here is a very simple ar- 
rangement, which would not only permit the 
investor to switch his risk capital into in- 
vestments of his choice without paying the 
present high capital gains tax but also at the 
same time bring more money into the United 
States Treasury. 

Let's take a look at the effects of the pres- 
ent capital gains tax. Without a doubt, it is 
freezing more capital and stifling more new 
investment ventures than any other single 
factor. One large investment house esti- 
mates that over 40 percent of all risk ac- 
counts have holdings “locked-up” in one or 
more securities because the investor is re- 
luctant to risk a switch into more promis- 
ing ventures—and thus have to pay a 25 
percent capital gains tax on his accrued 
profits. 

Now, the investor may be right or wrong 
in making his decision but the fact does 
remain that the present tax is (a) stopping 
the flow of risk capital; (b) limiting the in- 
vestor's horizons; and (e) pestponing, if not 
almost nullifying in such cases, the capital 
gains tax collections that the Internal Reve- 
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nue Bureau had hoped for under the present 
tax. 
So we can see that the capital gains tax, 
in its present form; hurts everybody. 

But what if we used a simple 6 percent 
switch tax plan with our present capital 
gains tax law? Certified public accountants, 
businessmen, and a number of Government 
officials who studied the plan, agree it would 
accomplish the following: (1) bring more 
money into the United States Treasury, not 
only right. away, but also over the longer 
term; (2) give the investor more freedom to 
use his capital as he wishes—and thus to 
make larger profits; (3) permit our economy 
to grow and prosper through a distribution 
of risk capital where it is needed. 


HOW WOULD THE PLAN WORK? 


Instead of making an investor pay the 
full capital gains tax (25 percent maxi- 
mum), the switch tax would let him pay 
only 5 percent tax on long-term profits (over 
6 months’ on that portion of the total 
amount received from selling one stock 
which he reinvests into another stock (or 
stocks) within 30 days. 

The investor can keep on taking profits 
on stocks held 6 months or more and only 
paying 5 percent as long as he continues to 
reinvest each time within 30 days. When 
he finally doesn’t reinvest. within the 30-day 
Umit, he pays the full tax (at present rates), 
minus the 5 percents already paid on the 
difference between his initial investment 
and the final selling price. 

This means that the investor can switch 
all of his investment capital, or as much 
as he desires, to stocks he prefers and still 
pay only a minor tax. His money continues 
to word hard * * and the Government 
receives tax money now that it wouldn't have 
if the larger tax kept the investor from 
selling. 

One thing that must be considered, of 
course, is what date should be used to deter- 
mine what price level should be used for 
stocks held when the switch-tax plan goes 
into operation. In order to give the most 
immediate effectiveness to the plan, Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, seems like the best price-level 
date. 

In other words, on any stocks purchased 
before January 1, 1954, full capital gains 
would have to be paid, when sold, on gains 
realized to that period *-* but only 5 per- 
cent on any gains since then if the money 
is reinvested within 30 days: 

Using this date (prior to the 1954-55 
market rise) would let most investors have 
the 5 percent advantage on at least a good 
portion of the long-term profits they have 
to date. 

On any stocks purchased subsequent to 
January 1, 1954, the actual cost price would 
be used. Only the 5 percent switch tax would 
be paid when the stocks were sold and paper 
profits realized. ~ 

The personal bookkeeping needed to carry 
out the plan might seem complicated to start 
with, but tests have proven that actually 
little more bookkeeping is needed than is 
required under the present tax system. 

Let's look at the hypothetical example 
that is given on this page and analyze the 
transactions. 

As of January 1, 1954, $20,000 is Invested 
in stocks. Approximately 7 months later, 
the stocks are sold and a long-term profit of 
$17,000 is realized. 

The investor pays the 5-percent tax on 
this profit—or $850. If the present capital 
gains tax payment was required, he would 
have pald $4,250. 

So when the money is reinvested within 
30 days, $3,400 more money is put into the 
market because of the lower switch tax. 

(And, remember, many investors probably 
would not cash in their profits and switch 
stocks If the 25-percent penalty was present.) 

Now $36,150 is invested and approximately 
11 months later these stocks are sold with a 
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profit of $5,850. The 5-percent switch-tax 
payment is $292.50, compared with the pres- 
ent tax's maximum 25-percent requirement 
of $1,462.50. 

When the money Is reinvested this time, 
an additional $1,170 goes into the market 
because of the tax “saving.” So now the 5- 
percent switch tax has enabled $4,570 addi- 
tional to be used by the investor. 

Total invested on September 13, 1955, then, 
is $41,707.50. And profit taken on this is 
$9,292.50. The 5-percent switch tax of 
$464.63 is paid instead of a 25-percent (maxi- 
mum) tax of $2,323.12. So an additional 
$1,858.49 can be reinvested. By now the 
investor has been able to have $6,428.49 more 
invested because of the switch-tax plan. 

And here's a really important point: the 
Government has received $1,607.13 which it 
would not have received if the 25-percent 
capital-gains tax had deterred the investor 
from “taking his profit’ in order to switch 
into what he considered a more promising 
opportunity. 

Thus the investor now invests $50,535.37. 
However, on the next transaction he has a 
loss of $5,535.37. Hence, he pays no 5-per- 
cent tax and, naturally, would pay no tax 
under the present 25-percent-tax law. 

He decides not to reinvest his $45,000 
within 30 days, so the investor must now pay 
the 25-percent capital-gains tax (but minus 
the three 5-percent tax payments made) on 
the difference between the original invest- 
ment and the final selling price, because that 
difference is his actual realized gains. 

The original Investment Was $20,000 and 
the amount received from the last sale was 
$45,000. Thus the 25-percent tax must be 
figured on a $25,000 profit, and is $6,250. 
This, less the total of $1,607.13 already paid 
in switch taxes, leaves a tax balance due 
the Government of $4,642.87. 

The investor would have been required to 
pay $8,035.62 under the present tax law (if 
he had made the switches). But he only 
paid a total of $6,250 under the switch-tax 
plan, so he has a tax savings of $1,785.62, 
or 22.2 percent. 

However (for the sake of comparison), had 
he been able to deduct the loss under the 
present law, his tax would then have been 
$6,651.78, So he still has a tax savings of 
$401.78 or 6 percent. 

The total tax savings (or privilege) receiv- 
ed by the investor is due to the fact that he 
is credited as though he kept the 5 percent 
switch taxes invested even though these 
sums actually were paid to the government. 

WHAT ARE THE NET RESULTS? 


1, A road block was removed that prob- 
ably would have stopped the Investor from 
switching his stocks when he preferred to 
change his holdings. Thus we get rid of an 
artificial p under stock prices, and we can 
expect more new Investment dollars to be 
attracted as a result of more eqalized supply 
and demand influence on stock prices. 

2. The government received $6,500 during 
a time when it would have received nothing 
if the switches-weren’t made. 

3. The investor received more total profit 
because he was permitted to reinvest the dif- 
ference between the 5 percent tax and the 
present 25 percent tax. 

4. Thus the government received the 25 
percent tax on a larger profit with the result 
that it received more total income. 

5. The investor would also benefit from 
the fact that he wouldn’t need to worry 
about taking profits in any one specific year 
in order to get tax credit for a loss Incurred 
in that year. 

However, if it should happen that a total 
loss was incurred, the investor would not get 
credit for the 5 percent tax payments he had 
made. The payments were made for the 
privilege of making the switches without 
paying the higher tax. In such a case, of 
course, the government would have received 
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tax payments which it otherwise would not 
have received. 

If an investor dies and has already paid 
some 5 percent switch taxes—the estate 
would haye no more liabilities on the capital 
gains for capital gains tax. 

Also, if an investor takes some ‘profit and 
only reinvests within 30 days a portion of the 
amount received from selling the stock, he 
would pay full capital gains tax on the por- 
tion not reinvested—but only 5 percent on 
the portion reinvested. 

THE MOST IMPORTANT BENEFIT 


The advantages to the Government and to 
the investor are’ important. But of even 
more importance are the benefits which our 
economy would receive from the 5-percent 
switch tax plan. 

You know as well as I that, in order for 
our economy to remain healthy, it must con- 
tinue to grow, which means business must 
expand, And, in order for business to ex- 
pand, there must be an investment of risk 
capital. 

Yet, when it costs so much via the present 
capital-gains tax (or investor's profit tax). 
how can we expect those investors who have 
made a profit through one risk investment 
to move their money to another similar sit- 
uation? Yet that is what our economy needs 

» . * . * 


We should not forget that it was risk money 
that started such companies as Gen 
Motors, General Electric, Minneapolis-Honey~ 
well, RCA, etc. 

There is absolutely no sound reason why 
the capital-gains tax law should continue to 
hinder the flow of money into the segments 
of our economy that need that money for 
vital growth. The 5-percent switch tax plan 
would do a lot to eorrect the basic faults of 
the present capital-gains tax law. 

While this discussion has been directed 
toward the field that interests you most— 
the securities market—there is no reason 
the plan would not be adaptable for all 
transactions now covered by capital gains 
a house, farm, etc. 

This would stimulate a much greater flow 
of investment money within our economy: 
And it would encourage many investors to 
leave the presently tax-privileged invest“ 
ment mediums and obtain more capital 
potential. ! y 

The way to go about making a change in 
the present highly impractical capital- 
tax law is to convince our representatives in 
Washington that they should act without 
delay. Investor's Future will continue it 
efforts in this behalf, but the individual in- 
vestor should also make his wishes known. 


“The Regulation of the Press Is the Most 
Difficult, Dangerous, and Important 
Problem They Have To Resolve. Man- 
kind Cannot Now Be Governed Without 
It, Nor at Present With It,” Said John 
Adams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. 
Speaker, in 1946 a Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press, financed by a grant 
of $200,000 from Time, Inc., and $15,000 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc,, 
completed a 3-year study which reached 
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the conclusion that freedom of the press 
is today in danger for three major 
reasons. The reasons given by the 
Commission were as follows: 

First, the importance of the press to the 
People has greatly increased with the de- 
velopment of the press as an instrument of 

communication. At the same time 
the development of the press as an instru- 
Ment of mass communication has greatly 
decreased the proportion of the people who 


red express their opinions and ideas through 


press. 

Second, the few who are able to use the 
hinery of the press as an instrument of 
communication have not provided a 
Service adequate to the needs of the society. 
those who direct the machinery of 
the press have engaged from time to time 
Practices which the society condemns and 
Which, if continued, it will inevitably under- 

© to regulate or control. 


z The commission's report created con- 
derable controversy at the time it was 
published and its findings were ques- 
oned. 
4 The issues with which it dealt were 
€eply controversial, and have been so 
oug hout the history of this Republic. 
dent John Adams, for instance, 
Wrote in 1815 that 
the there is ever to be an amelioration of 
condition of mankind, philosophers, 


th , legislators, politicians, and 
— will find that the regulation of 
Press is the most difficult, dangerous, 


And important problem they have to resolve. 
W. natd cannot now be oversea without 
„nor at present with it. 
ton’ distinguished colleague from Call- 
3 Representative Joun E. Moss, In., 
Matic of the Government Infor- 
n Subcommittee of the Govern- 
stan Operations Committee, is con- 
the tly faced with important aspects of 
tirep pres operating against an en- 
TE free press in our country. 
e American Society of Newspaper 


; Editors has an important committee on 


om of the press, and this committee 
a full-sized job on its hands. 

me time ago Adlai E. Stevenson is- 
a warning against any “deteriora- 
Withers democracy, when self-criticism 
the maz debate dries up, and power over 
hands ‘SS mind is concentrated in a few 
exists, To Mr, Stevenson's mind there 
muni 4 crisis in the honest political com- 
toräts tion on which an informed elec- 

Th Must depend. 7 
tinued Democratic standard bearer con- 


denta menus. the party in power can confi- 
the plain § on both the minority party and 
tue—ang 2 critical examination. This was 
Power D then some—when we were in 
` Sut alas it is not true now. 


2 5 zistevensoms view of the situation 
Week in Wen Strong factual basis last 
the N 3 Lork City at a meeting of 
eee: Editorial Association, a 
5,500 8 membership totals about 
10 lishers and editors, mostly of 
Dr 3 weeklies, 

bartment n Tebbel, chairman of the de- 
versity of journalism, New York Uni- 
Myopic declared that “only the most 
Past 20 bertisan would deny that for the 
vheiminz f z the press has been over- 
aeiy Republican.” Dr. Tebbel re- 
ot poyo The Partial results of a study 
campaign coverage by the 

in seven cities, 


has 


Sued 
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Fhe New York Times on Saturday, 
March 23, carried the following article 
regarding Dr. Tebbel's findings: 

Press Is CALLED REPUBLICAN 

At an earlier session, Dr. John Tebbel, 
chairman of the department of journalism, 
New York University, declared that “only the 
most myopic partisan would deny that for 
the past 20 years the press has been over- 
whelmingiy Republican.“ 

Dr. Tebbel reported partial results of a 
study of political campaign coverage by the 
newspapers in seven cities, The study was 
made possible, he said, through a $5,000 grant 
from the Skinner Foundation, a Michigan 
fund. 

Twenty-one newspapers published in New 
York, Providence, Chicago, Memphis, Hou- 
ston, Kansas City, Mo., and Los Angeles were 
surveyed. 

Dr. Tebbel said he had found little evidence 
of bias in the writing of news, but consid- 
erable bias in picture coverage. Also, “the 
general tendency was to give Mr. Eisenhower 
better position and more favorable head- 
lines," he said. 

“The device of the press conference, which 
Mr. Eisenhower used adroitly as a campaign 
weapon, was abetted by some newspapers 
through the common practice of splitting up 
the conference into special topic stories,” 
Dr. Tebbel reported. 

He criticized the “unfortunate tendency” 
by some newspapers to display in the news 
columns political stories by staff writers 
“which are really highly partisan editorials 
and columns.” 


One of America’s great editors, WII. 


liam Allen White, once said: 

Too often the publisher of an American 
newspaper has made his money in some other 
calling than journalism. He is a rich man 
seeking power and prestige. He has the 
country-club complex. The business man- 
ager of this absentee owner quickly is af- 
fiicted with the country-club point of view. 
Soon the managing editor's wife nags him 
into it, And they all get the unconscious 
arrogance of conscious wealth. Therefore, 


it is hard to get a modern American news- 


paper to go the distance necessary to print 
all the news about many topics. 


In the last 30 years, according to Mr. 
White, newspapers “have veered from 
their traditional position as leaders of 
public opinion to mere peddlers and pur- 
veyors of news, the newspapers have be- 
come commercial enterprises and hence 
fall into the current which is merging 
commercial enterprises along mercantile 
lines.” Wé 

What Thomas Jefferson saw in 1786 as 
true then is even more true today. He 
said: 

Our liberty depends ón the freedom of the 
press, and that cannot be limited without 
being lost. 


He also said that “where the press is 
free, and every man able to read, all is 
safe.” 

Jefferson also said: 

No government ought to be without cén- 
sors; and where the press is free, no one 
ever will, 


The distinguished editor, Virginius 
Dabney, of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, wrote a few years ago that Today 
newspapers are big business, and they are 
run in that tradition.” 

Which brings me to my subject today. 

* 


It seems to me there exist compelling 
reasons for a national labor newspaper 
today, and that the establishment of 
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such a paper would be a major contri- 
bution to a free press, and the cause of 
freedom in our country. 

The need for such a national labor 
newspaper today was illustrated best, I 
think, though this conclusion was not 
reached, in the dissenting opinion by 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas in 
the case involving the United Auto 
Workers and the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
vision prohibiting union expenditures in 
connection with Federal elections. Jus- 
tice Douglas was joined in his dissent by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and Justice 
Hugo L, Black. 

Justice Douglas wrote that— 

We deal here with a problem that is funda- 
mental to the electoral process and to the 
operation of our democratic society. It is 
whether a union can express its views on the 
issues of an election and on the merits ot 
the candidates, unrestrained and unfettered 
by the Congress, 


The Jeffersonian thesis that “our lib- 
erty depends on the freedom of the press, 
and that cannot be limited without being 
lost” has been undermined and en- 
dangered by the Court’s position. 

The text of the brilliant dissenting 
opinion by Justice Douglas is included 
here as part of my remarks: 

From the AFL-CIO News, W. 

D. C., of March 23, 1957] 
DISSENTING OPINION ON UAW Vore CASE 
Scores BREACH oF RIGHTS 


The following is excerpted from the dissent 
by United States Supreme Court Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas in the case involving the 
auto workers and the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
vision prohibiting union expenditures in 
connection with Federal elections. The ma- 
jority of the Court found that the UAW 
must stand trial on charges of violating the 
act. Douglas was joined in his dissent by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren and Justice Hugo 
L. Black. 

“We deal here with a problem that is 
fundamental to the electoral and to 
the operation of our democratic society, It 
is whether a union can express its views on 
the issues of an election and on the merits 
of the candidates, unrestrained and un- 
fettered by the Congress. 

“The principle at stake it not peculiar to 
unions. It is applicable as well to associa- 
tions of manufacturers, retall and wholesale 
trdde groups, consumers’ leagues, farmers’ 
unions, religious groups, and every other as- 
sociation representing a segment of Ameri- 
can life and taking an active part in our 
political campaigns and discussions. 

“It is as important an issue as has come 
before the Court, for it reaches the very 
vitals of- our system of government.” 

POLITICAL SPEECHES NOT CRIMINAL 

“Making a speech endorsing a candidate 
for office does not deserve to be identified 
with antisocial conduct. Until today politi- 
cal speech has never been considered a crime, 

It usually costs money to communicate 
an idea to a large audience. But no one 
would seriously contend that the expendi- 
ture of money to print a newspaper deprives 
the publisher of freedom of the press. Nor 
can the fact that it costs money to make a 
speech—whether it be hiring a hall or pur- 
chasing time on the air—make the speech 
any the less an exercise of first amendment 
rights. 

288 this statute, as construed and applied 
in this indictment, makes criminal any ex- 
penditure by a union for the purpose of ex- 
pressing its views on the issues of an election 
and the candidates. 

“The principle epplied today would make 
equally criminal the use of a union of its 
funds to print pamphlets for general dis- 


n, 
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tribution or to distribute political literature 

at x 

“Can an act so construed be constitutional 

in view of the command of the first amend- 

ment that Congress shall make no law that 

abridges free speech or freedom of assembly?” 
SIZE OF AUDIENCE IRRELEVANT 


“The Court says that the answer on the 
constitutional issue must await the develop- 
ment of the facts at the trial, 

“It asks, Did the broadcast reach the 
public at large or only those affiliated with 
appellee?’ But the size of the audience or 
its nature has heretofore been deemed wholly 
irrelevant to first amendment issues. One 
has a right to freedom of speech whether 
he talks to 1 person or to 1,000. One has a 
right to freedom of speech not only when 
he talks to his associates and friends but 
also when he talks to the public. 

“It is startling to learn that a union 
spokesman or the spokesman for a corporate 
interest has fewer constitutional rights when 
he talks to public than when he talks to 
members of his group. 

“The Court asks whether the broadcast 
constituted ‘active electioneering’ or simply 
stated ‘the record of particular candidates on 
economic issues.’ What possible difference 
can it make under the first amendment 
whether it was one or the other? 

“The first amendment covers the entire 
spectrum. It protects the impassioned plea 
of the orator as much as the quiet publica- 
tion of the tabulations of the statistician or 
economist. If there ls an innuendo that 
‘active electioneering’ by union spokesmen 
is not covered by the first amendment, the 
opinion makes a sharp break with our po- 
litical and constitutional heritage. 

“The Court asks, ‘Did the union sponsor 
the broadcast with the intent to affect the re- 
sults of the election?’ The purpose of speech 
is not only to inform but to incite to ac- 
tion. To draw a constitutional line 
between informing the people and inciting 
or persuading them gaa to suggest that one 
is protected and the other not by the first 
amendment is to give constitutional dignity 
to an irrelevance. 

“Any political speaker worth his salt in- 
tends to sway voters. His p to do so 
cannot possibly rob him of his first amend- 
ment rights unless we are to reduce that 
great guarantee of freedom to the protection 
of meaningless mouthings of ineffective 
speakers. 

“Finally, the Court asks whether the 
broadcast was ‘paid for out of the general 
dues of the union membership or may the 
funds be fairly said to have been obtained on 
a voluntary basis.’ Behind this question is 
the idea that there may be a minority of 
union members who are of a different politi- 
cal school than their leaders and who object 
to the use of their union dues to espouse one 
political view. 

“This is a question that concerns the in- 
ternal management of union affairs. To 
date, unions have operated under a rule of 
the majority. Perhaps minority rights need 
protection. But this way of doing it is, in- 
indeed, burning down the house to roast the 
pig. All union expenditures for political 
discourse are banned because a minority 
might object.” 

Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers, recently declared 
that he considers the development of 
an effective labor daily newspaper to 
be one of the most important challenges 
and opportunities which confronts the 
united labor movement.” 

Now that we have achieved a united labor 
movement 


Mr. Reuther wrote 
I feel that the question of developing efec- 
tive means of communication with the 
great mass of our membership is a matter 
of compelling urgency. Certainly a daily 
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labor paper is one of the essential instru- 
ments of communications, 


It is to be hoped that the Supreme 
Court will take no position that will 
hinder or impede such an important de- 
velopment as the establishment of a 
free and independent press in this 
country. 

TIt 

The other day I saw a newspaper 
headline which caused me concern, It 
said: “Labor's Daily’s Future at Stake. 
ITU Can No Longer Go It Alone: Hurd” 

Labor's Daily is, as every Member of 
Congress doubtless knows, a unique and 
praiseworthy project begun about 4 years 
ago by the ITU, whose President is 
Woodruff Randolph. The ITU is the 
104-year-old International Typograph- 
ical Union, the printers’ union, affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO. The ITU is the old- 
est continuous labor union in United 
States history. The “Hurd” mentioned 
in the headline is Don F. Hurd, ITU sec- 
retary-treasurer, 

The headline was bannered across the 
front page of the national edition of 
Labor's Daily, a tabloid-size newspaper 
generally of 12 pages which has an in- 
fluence far in excess of its nationwide 
circulation, said to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 10,000. 

As I understand it, the ITU began the 
national edition as an adjunct of several 
local editions which were used, in effect, 
as strike weapons at locations where the 
union’s locals were striking against pub- 
lishers. The national edition itself ap- 
parently was founded also for idealistic 
reasons, and it has been continued in 
that same vein until now it alone re- 
mains out of nearly a half-dozen local 
ventures at one time associated in one 
major project. 

As I mentioned, this newspaper is truly 
unique, and it would be tragic if it were 
to have no future. Until Labor's Daily 
was established, the United States had 
never had a national labor paper. This 
seems rather astonishing when one real- 
izes the United States has more free 
trade union members than any other 
country. Europe, by contrast, has many 
labor dailies. 

I don’t say these things as a partisan 
of labor but as a partisan of the cause 
of free competition of the press. 

Competition in this field, like so many 
others, seems to be declining. 

New examples of this are provided 
often by the news services, but one of 
the most recent summaries of this trend 
was provided by the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press, composed of a 
number of prominent civil leaders from 
outside the press itself. Their book on 
the topic was published by the University 
of Chicago in 1946, and was entitled “A 
Free and Responsible Press.” 

Among other things, the booklet docu- 
ments the conclusion that the responsi- 
bility for organizing and selecting news 
for national distribution is being con- 
centrated in the hands of fewer and 


fewer people, under a declining number 


of publishers. 
In many places 


The report summarized— 
the small press has been completely extin- 
guished, The great cities have 3 or 4 dally 
newspapers each; smaller cities may have 
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2; but most places have only 1, News- 
gathering is concentrated in 3 great press 
associations, and features are supplied from 
a central source by syndicates. ... 

Throughout the communications industry, 
the little fellow exists on very narrow mar- 
gins, and the opportunities for initiating new 
ventures are strictly limited. 


Details of this distressing picture have 
improved little since 1947, I’m sure, de- 
spite or perhaps even in part because of 
the advent of television. 

Perhaps the lack of competition is 
causing the press to become compla- 
cent. One of Washington's journalistic 
statesmen, Thomas L. Stokes, com- 
mented the other day he thought the 
complacency of the press is partially 
responsible for the closing of avenues 
of information in Government here, 5° 
that reporters are hamstrung in trying to 
dig out the facts in their effort to keep 
the public informed. 

We all realize competition in the field 
if ideas is our foremost importance in the 
search for truth. Each limit on such 
competition is as potentially dangerous 
as a cancer cell getting a foothold in 
living tissue. 

Freedom of the press is always in dan- 
ger, for it is the first. target of those 
who would limit the right of the people 
to learn how they may best elect their 
governments, and govern themselves. 

As Alexander Hamilton, in an address 
in 1804 in defense of Harry Croswell who 
had been indicted for libel of President 
Jefferson, said: 

The liberty of the press consists, in my 
idea, in publishing the truth, from 
motives and for justifiable ends, though it 
reflect on government, on magistrates, OF 
individuals. If it be not allowed, it excludes 
the privilege of canvassing men, and our 
rulers. 

If this be not done, then in vain will the 
voice of the people be raised against the in- 
roads of tyranny, 

In addition to these compelling rea- 
sons for the continuation of Labor's 
Daily to help provide press competition, 
there are other reasons which relate to 
the characteristics of organized labor 
itself. 

We may not realize it, for example, but 
the publication of Labor's Daily is a con- 
tinuous flow of living, current history. I 
am sure future historians will find it a 
valuable source of material with which 
to write the story of the labor movement. 
No other publication contains so much 
daily news about labor. 7 

What is more, there are many areas in 
this country where the voice of labor is 
not permitted to be heard in the 1 
press. If it is heard, it is distorted and 
maligned nd attacked until many union 
officials have adopted a policy of not 
making and statements to their local 
newspapers. Labor's Daily glves—or 
would give—them a chance to present 
their own views. 

Most of those areas are in the South, 
where a recent Gallup poll found 31 per- 
cent of the people disapprove unions 
altogether, 

It seems to me a national labor daily 
with a special southern edition made 
available in large quantities in certain 
areas could be of great importance in 
helping southerners become better ac- 
quainted with the reasons for trade 
unions. 
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A national labor daily with a reputa- 
tion for honesty and accuracy could do 
Much to dispell the growing smog about 
labor's weaknesses and failings which is 
Obscuring its basic integrity and practi- 
cal worth in an economy such as ours. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that 
few of the daily newspapers which carry 
the smoking headlines about foul balls 
in part of the labor movement ever both- 
er to carry news of the myriad of worthy 
activities conducted by union rank-and- 
file members and the majority of their 
leaders, 

It seems to me the truth would be 
Sreatly helped if the public had easy 
access to a national labor daily which 
told of labor's daily efforts to get more 
Civil rights for all people, to get better 
educatlonal facilities for all children— 
whether of union members or not, to 
Set more health and welfare programs 
for the sick, disabled, and the aged; to 

e use of the Federal Government's 
facilities to prevent localized depressions 
fore they become big, national depres- 
sions; and to raise wage standards for 

Ose in the lower wage brackets—most 
ot whom are not union members. 

; I could go on with this list at great 
ength. 


x There are many union leaders and 
thers who agree with me and who have 
Impressed their congratulations to the 
ternational Typographical Union, for 
pe Ving started Labor’s Daily, and who 
theld like to find a way to see to it that 
t e United States continues to benefit 
12 an independent newspaper such as 
s Daily is well on the road to be- 


At the same time there have been 
interesting comments from readers 
Labor's Daily, such as that of Barrow 
M ons, Washington newspaperman and 
uthor of several books, who wrote: 
ieee there is anything organized labor needs 
8 it is objective, straight information 
ut what is going on in the world, and 
labectalx what is going on within organized 
form It is impossible for labor leaders to 
mation at judgments without such infor- 
de. n. And certainly, if we uphold the 
oni cratle principle, we must believe that 
or 2 Well-informed rank and file is capable 
the oosing leaders able to meet successfully 
issues which labor must face today. 


the think the whole sorry mess now be- 
mittes ed by the Senate Select Com- 
Labo On Improper Activities in the 
v2 Y or Management Field, popularly 
eaten as the Senate Rackets Committee, 
ing ed by Senator, MCCLELLAN, is a liv- 
advice monstration of the truth in this 
es of Barrow Lyons. I am confident 
labo an overwhelming majority of all 
hone, representatives are completely 
act as are the union members who 
labor nem. What is needed is an honest 
and 3 to help them get at the truth 
ey dean up their own situations—which 
y will do, make no mistake about that. 
f ile there have been many proposals 
ae as to how a labor daily news- 
two sec be firmly established, only 
for 2 to me to be practical enough 
urther consideration: 
ference There should be a national con- 
Who ‘Fe! trade union and civic leaders 
found lieve ways should and can be 
to establish an independent labor 


of 
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daily. Among ways and means that 
should be considered by such a conference 
are subsidies from a number of power- 
ful international unions and moral sup- 
port from those unions which cannot 
afford to give such financial support. 

An independent national committee 
should be organized to supervise publica- 
tion of the labor daily so that no single 
union or group of unions can dictate its 
policy to the detriment of other unions. 
Such a committee should include leaders 
from the communications industries who 
are familiar with the problems and idio- 
syncrasies of daily newspapers. 

Second. Some national private foun- 
dation devoted to the theory that com- 
petitive freedom in the world of ideas is 
worthy of promotion should .offer its 
services and financial support to any 
group or person who can set forth a 
sensible method to maintain a daily 
labor paper on a nationwide scale. 

This suggestion was among those pro- 
posed by the Commission on Freedom of 
the Press in 1946. This commission in- 
cluded such outstanding members as 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., professor of law, 
Harvard University; Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, professor of history, Harvard Uni- 
versity; George N. Shuster, president, 
Hunter College; Reinhold Niebuhr, pro- 
fessor of ethics and philosophy of re- 
ligion, Union Theological Seminary; and 
Jacques Maritain, president, Free French 
School for Advanced Studies. 

Surely somewhere leaders will come 
forward to shoulder the burden of such a 
project which could go down in history as 


“one of the great steps in the history of 


the free press in the United States. 

This is an appeal for such leaders to 
step forth now before it is too late. 

I am sure history will reward them for 
the foresight they show and the work 
they do in behalf of such a worthy enter- 
prise. 


Additional Judge Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues in 
the House a situation that vitally affects 
the administration of law in my district, 
The United States Judicial Conference 
has taken an adverse position with refer- 
ence to our need for an additional Fed- 
eral judgeship. 

For some time we had two Federal 
district judges in middle Tennessee. 
One of them was a temporary judge. 
The regular judge died a few weeks ago, 
and, under the law existing at the time, 
the temporary judge became the per- 
manent judge. We now have the one 
judge in the district. This presents an 
unfortunate situation. If the recom- 
mendation of the Judicial Conference is 
adhered to, justice in middie Tennessee 
will be interminably delayed. Litigants 
in our district are entitled to have their 
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cases tried promptly. This cannot be 
done with only one judge. Judge Miller 


is capable, efficient, and handles the 
business of his court with dispatch, but 
the caseload is such that it is humanly 
impossible for one judge to dispose of 
the normal legal business in our district. 

I want my colleagues to know about 
this situation. 

An editorial in one of our great daily 
newspaper, the Nashville Tennessean, 
of March 22, 1957, points up the need 
in splendid fashion. I commend its 
reading to the Members of the House. 
It follows: 


FeperaL Court Load Here Too Heavy FOR 
One JUDGE 

Congressman J. CARLTON LOSER, of Nash- 
ville, is justifiably shocked by the latest rec- 
ommendations of the United States Judicial 
Conference regarding middie Tennessee's 
need for an additional Federal judgeship. 

The people of middle Tennessee can well 
be shocked, too. 

For the conference, made up of Chief Jus- 
tice Earl Warren and the chief judges of each 
of the Federal circuit courts of appeals scat- 
tered throughout the Nation, has just rec- 
ommended to Congress that no relief be 
granted this section. 

The recommendation was made in the face 
of figures showing that middle Tennesseans 
now wait an average of 16 months for Federal 
court justice—more than three times as long 
as the wait in west Tennessee. 

Yet the conference recommends that west 
Tennessee be awarded a second and perma- 
nent judgeship. 

And in spite of the fact that middle Ten- 
nesseans wait an average of 6 months longer 
than east Tennesseans for a decision in their 
cases, the conference recommended a third 
and permanent judgeship for the east section 
of the State. 

The conclusion reached by the distin- 
guished conference is all the more surprising 
since it is a complete about-face from the 
considered judgment of precisely the same 
group less than a year ago. 

Last fall, the conference recommended 
that the temporary district judgeship in 
middie Tennessee be made permanent, giving 
the central section of the State two perma- 
nent district courts. At that time, the 
jurists saw no need for any sort of rellef— 
temporary, part-time or permanent—for the 
west and east Tennessee divisions. 

The only significant change that has oc- 
curred since the conference made its last 
recommendation was the loss of one middle 
Tennessee judgeship through the death of 
District Judge Elmer Davies, Sr. 

Thus, it would appear the conference rea- 
soned that the need for a second permanent 
court in Nashville, so pressing last fall to 
meet the mounting caseload, died in a season 
with one of the district's judges. Obviously, 
however, Judge Davies’ death did not halt the 
flow of lawsuits. 

It is granted, as the conference points out, 
that much of the work accumulated in the 
middle division is attributable to Judge 
Davies’ illness before his death. And it can- 
not be denied that Judge William E. Miller 
is young and energetic and doing a fine job 
in chipping away at the backlog of cases 
piled up here. 

All of Judge Miller's youth and energy, 
however, cannot remove the fact that when 
he called his civil docket here March 11 there 
were exactly 54 more civil cases waiting than 
he had days available on his calendar for the 
term. 

Neither should the conference overlook the 
fact that Judge Miller is the only Federal 
judge in the State who must hold court at 
three sites—Columbia, Cookeville, and Nash- 
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ville. The other three have only two assigned 
sites. 

No less than five varying recommendations 
have now been made concerning Tennessee's 
need for additional Federal judges. In addi- 
tion to the two conflicting recommendations 
of the judicial conference, the judicial coun- 
cil, made up of the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, has made a pair. 

It is significant that the council twice rec- 
ommended a permanent judge for middle 
Tennessee. In its first study it also recom- 
mended a permanent judgeship for east Ten- 
nessee; in its second it suggested a roving 
judge between the east and west divisions. 

Finally, the administrative office of the 
Federal courts recommended a permanent 
judgeship for east, a roving judge shared by 
middle and west Tennessee. The confer- 
ence brushed them all aside with its latest 
recommendation, which normally becomes 
the administration's request of Congress. 

If middle Tennessee Congressmen enter- 
tain any hopes of defeating the conference 
plan, and they have anounced plans to try, 
they may look in the interest of equity to a 
solution not yet hit upon by any of the study 


ups. 

Why not two roving judges for Tennessee, 
one shared by the two district courts in east 
Tennessee, the other shared by the middle 
and west divisions? 

This would appear to be s fair solution in 
the light of new cases filed last year. Be- 
tween them, the two courts in east Tennessee 
had 1,101 new cases, civil and criminal, filed 
last year. 

Middle and west Tennessee courts together 
had an almost equal number, 1,074. 

It may be but a stopgap solution to a grow- 
ing national problem but it would be better 
than that big, fully outfitted, empty court- 
room yawning in the dark at Nashville's 
nearly new Federal building. 

And if something isn't done to ease the 
situation here, more and more middle Ten- 
nesseans are going to cool their heels longer 
in the courthouse corridors, learning the 
meaning of that adage: 

“Justice delayed is justice denied.” 


One Way To Cut Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Peoria Journal Star of 
March 19, 1957: 

OnE War To Cur SPENDING 

Federal offers to bear half the expense of 
projects have a fatal fascination for State 
and local governments. 

Even when local authorities know they 
only are getting their own money back, they 
find it almost impossible to resist a Federal 
proposal that the State “match” funds pro- 
vided by the United States to build a road 
or a schoolhouse or to finance some welfare 
payment. 

The result of this matching procedure is 
that the State frequently has to raise addi- 
tional money it would not otherwise be 
spending in order to qualify as a recipient 
of the Federal aid. And the poor taxpayer 
pays twice, once to the Federal Govern- 
ment to help provide its share of the fund- 
splitting project and once to the State or 
local government for its halt. 
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What Iooks like a bargain, therefore, often 
results in a boosting of taxes on the State 
or local level. 

One State finally has decided to do some- 
thing about the situation in which the Fed- 
eral Government constantly is dangling 
tempting offers before it to pay half the 
cost, if you'll match our contribution. 

The Nebraska State Legislature, by a vote 
of 38 to 3, has adopted a resolution calling 
on the Federal Government to curtail 
grants-in-aid which call for matching State 
funds. If a few more States would take 
similar action the custom of the Federal 
Government making contributions to State 
projects on a matching basis might be cut 
down materially. 

The temptation of getting half of some- 
thing paid for by the Federal Government 
is strong enough to tempt State legislatures 
into appropriating money for projects they 
might otherwise turn down. When you 
launch a project you wouldn't otherwise un- 
dertake just because the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay half the cost, you really aren't 
getting much of a bargain. 

It took real courage for the Nebraska Leg- 
islature to take a stand against accepting 
Federal handouts. It is the kind of cour- 
age which will be necessary to cut State und 
Federal spending down to a reasonable level. 


Resolution Endorsing Alaska-Hawaii 
Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~- 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the following 
resolution endorsing  Alaska-Hawaii 
statehood, adopted by the California 
Democratic Council at its conference in 
Long Beach, Calif., on March 16, 1957: 

RESOLUTION ENDORSING ALAsKA-HAWAIL 

STATEHOOD 


Whereas the United States of America has 
become the greatest power in the history of 
mankind because it is a united nation of 
equal and sovereign States and not an em- 
pire; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
deyised a method and program of incor- 
porating territories, which method, as a first 
step leading to the full privileges of state- 
hood, imposes on the people of such terri- 
tories the full obligations of the citizens of 
the several States, while withholding from 
such territorial citizens, the basic rights of 
self government and voting representation 
in the counils of the United States; and 

Whereas Alaska and Hawaii have been in- 
corporated as Territories of the United States 
for many years, and by the very act of such 
incorporation they have been promised the 
full privileges of statehood with first-class 
citizenship for their people; and 

Whereas both political parties have recog- 
nized in their platforms and other party dec- 
larations, that every consideration of fair- 
ness demands that the people of these 
Territories be given the full privileges of 
American citizenship; and 

Whereas the granting of statehood to these 
Territories will strengthen the United States 
immeasurably in human resources and in its 
foreign relations particularly as regards the 
great Pacific Basin area; and 
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Whereas we in California have a particular 
interest in and close ties with the people 
of Alaska and Hawaii: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the California Democratia 
Council, That we urge in the strongest terms 
that Alaska and Hawali be admitted to the 
Union in this year 1957; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request every Democratic 
assemblyman and State senator to vote for 
the resolution now pending in the California 
Legislature which requests favorable action 
by the United States Congress; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we request all California 
Democratic Congressmen to vote for bills 
admitting the Territories of Hawall and 
Alaska as States of the Union in 1957 
(whether such bills are separate for each 
Territory or in the form of a consolidated pill 
for both). 


Proposed U. S. S. “Arizona” Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 11, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
5809, a bill to provide for a United States 
Ship Arizona Memorial at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. The distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee, the Honorable J. CARL- 
TON Loser, and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oregon, the Honorable 
CHARLES O. Porter, have joined in the 
sponsorship of this measure by introduc- 
ing bills H. R. 5833 and H. R. 6100, re- 
spectively. 

H. R. 5809 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Navy to cooperate with the Pacific 
Memorial Commission of Hawaii in de- 
veloping a memorial and museum at or 
near the site of the hulk of the U. S. S. 
Arizona—the tomb of 1,102 of America’s 
heroes—in Pearl Harbor. 

The proposed U. S. S. Arizona, Memo- 
rial would be part of the Pacific Me- 
morial System which uses as its theme, 
“Out of an Honored Past— Toward 3 
Better Tomorrow.” The Pacific Me- 
morial System was developed by the 
Pacific War Memorial Commission cre- 
ated by the legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

For the information of the Members 
of Congress, I include an excerpt from 
the report of the commission explaining 
the system. 

PACIFIC MEMORIAL SYSTEM Our or an HON- 
ORED Past TOWARD A BETTER Tomorrow— TO 
HONOR THE DEAD AND BUILD FOR THE LIVING 
This is a plan for a memorial to man. 
Never mind what man. Call him Smith, 

Katz, Wong, Murphy, Kryzbsky, or Tomassint. 

And disregard his color—white or brown OF 

black. 

He wasaman. And he’s dead. 

Died in the Pacific. By the thousands. 
Buried on Guadalcanal * * * in the deep of 
the sea off Tulag * * * in scorched hills 
of Korea. 

This is a master plan for memorial to 
man, to all men who died for an hon 
cause in the Pacific during World War II 
and the Korean war. Let it consecrate their 
memory by building toward the ideal they 
gave their lives for—peace and honor. 
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To honor the dead and build for the liv- 
ing—that is the object of the master plan 
for a Pacific memorial system you will find 
described in these pages. 

It is a plan that summarizes more than 
u decade of thought and study as to why. 
there should be such a memorial, what it 
Should be, and where. These are no longer 
Unresolved questions, Many minds working 
together have found answers. These an- 
Swers have been approved by a large body 
i Supporters in private, public, and official 

e. 


The master plan for a Pacific memorial 
System is here presented with the confi- 
dence that it may fulfill the longing of so 
Many, throughout so much of the free world, 
for a permanent, living shrine that will dig- 
nify man’s sacrifice for his fellow men of 
the future. 

THE ORIGIN 
Ideas 

Barely had the dust of Pearl Harbor set- 
tled before people began talking about a 
Memorial. They wanted a living symbol 
ralsed to honor those who sacrificed their 
lives in the Paclfie—for the world. 

As the idea caught on and grew, it ex- 
Panded. The originators felt a Pacific me- 
Morial must do more than passively honor 
the dead. It must be dedicated to the 

they died for, a free world of the 


“future, founded on peace and humanity. 


b That feeling was intensified during the 
mee chapters of the Korean war. In time, 
e e idea of a Pacific memorial system be- 
ame encompassing. While originally con- 
pived as å dedication to the heroes of free- 
eine nations, today it is thought of as 
R spiritual monument to all the forces in 
a © world striving toward a goal of uni- 
*rsal brotherhood. 
The place 
Sa) doubt has ever existed that the best 
whee for such a memorial is in Hawail, 
nere a Pacific and a World War erupted, 
like where peace is normally a part of life, 
© the sun and surf. y 
me Wail is a land that practices the preach- 
de Nts of brotherhood and harmony. For 
la acy comes naturally to this 
toga where many nationalities and races live 
(gether in true harmony. 
Haws, are still other reasons. 
„wall has understandably been called the 
Ak ds of the Pacific.” 
ment” military base, it is a center of move- 
Tarn and an active headquarters for the 
for ung operations of Uncle Sam's Pacific 
‘ces. 
In civilian life, Hawall is America's wéstern 
Bea | y to Asia and the South Pacific. Its 
ang renee a busy with ships of commerce 
busiest, Its airport is the Nation’s lith 
ang v alt is a Territory of the United States 
State eln candidate to become the 49th 


Thus Hawaii is American soil. The 
tion 


enabi 
deep 


Of the Pacific Memoria! System will 
e thousands yearly to visit a place of 
inspirational meaning. 


Wh Action 
en th 
form, ik e Idea for a memorial first took 


tle could be accomplished in the 
war, But immediately thereafter, 
ache Several groups formed for action. 
z these, a Pacific Memorial Foundation 

“to chartered by the Territory of Hawaii 
und + * * a suitable memorial to 
Blorious ante the illustrious services of our 
In 19 sons who served in World War II.” 
Created 49, the Hawaii Legislature (act 288) 
sion as the Pacific War Memorial Commis- 
the sole war memorial agency of the 

Of seven The new Commission, consisting 
nor. wae members appointed by the Gover- 
and deni given powers to receive public lands 
thorized with Federal agencies. It was au- 
to cooperate with the American 


. 
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Battle Monuments Commission, Pacific War 
Memorial, Inc., and similar organizations. 
A week later the legislature adopted a joint 
resolution (J, Res. 29) requesting the Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission to erect 
a war memorial in Honolulu. 
Plans studied 


The Pacific War Memorial Commission at 
first became a meeting place for ideas. 
Nearly 100 plans for a memorial had been 
suggested and it was the Commission's task 
to study all preposals accumulated since 
1946. 

Advice from civic groups, veterans’ organ- 
izations, national groups and individuals 
was considered. A design committee of the 
American Institute of Architects, Hawaii 
chapter, volunteered valuable help. Out of 
all this, the Commission outlined tentative 
plans for a Pacific Memorial System and in 
1951 received the legislature's approval 
(J. Res, 37) to get the program underway. 

Good beginning 

The beginnings, though tentative, were 
good. During the 2 years from 1951 to 1953, 
the value of many ideas was proved. 
Those dropped were not necessarily un- 
worthy, but simply unfeasible. The out- 
break of war in Korea also affected the plans. 

Finally, a refined master plan was evolved. 
A committee of 21 island architects chosen 
by the Hawail AIA chapter in 1951 has de- 
signed a Pacific memorial system. The 
people of Hawaii, through a unanimous vote 
of their Territorial Legislature (S. J. R. 66, 
April 7, 1953) have approved, ratified, and 
confirmed these plans, an action then signed 
into law by the Governor of Hawali. 

Nation's gratitude 

That system, the resolution stressed, is to 
“express the Nation's gratitude toward its 
fallen heroes and serve to inspire the living 
to build for a world without war—a world 
wherein there is peace with honor, respect 
for both the dignity of the individual and 
the rights of minorities—and where all 
peoples place their faith in God.” 

THE PLAN 
Historic sites 

The master plan for the Pacific Memorial 
System binds together several historic sites 
in a majestic setting in Hawaii. 

It extends from Pearl Harbor, birthplace 
of World War II. to the National Cemetery 
of the Pacific in Punchbowl Crater, last rest- 
ing place of 14,000 war dead—heroes all—and 
beyond that to Honolulu's best-known land- 
mark, Diamond Head. 

Memorial Boulevard 

The unifying artery in the system is a 
Memorial Boulevard to be built along 2 miles 
of existing motor highway between Pearl 
Harbor and the gateway to the city of Hono- 
lulu. 

No road could be more appropriately 
chosen. For along this very stretch many 
heroes of December 7, 1941 fell under a rain 
of machine-gun bullets that shocking Sun- 
day. 

The present road will be transformed into 
a broad, impressive avenue lined with arch- 
ing banyan trees and gracefully landscaped. 
Each tree will be dedicated to one of the 48 
States or a free nation of the Pacific. Both 
at the Honolulu and Pearl Harbor gateways 
will be dignified overpasses—symbolic por- 
tals that will represent living archways on 
the road to peace. 

Military shrines 

Along the Pacific memorial system, indi- 
vidual shrines will honor those who fell in 
the cause of freedom. 

At the Pearl Harbor terminus of the sys- 


tem, the site of the sunken battleship Art- 


zona will be developed as a naval shrine to 
the heroes of December 7, 1941, 
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The other armed forces headquartered 
along the boulevard, the Air Force at Hickam 
Field and the Marine Corps at Camp Catlin, 
have indicated their intention to adapt ex- 
isting structures or build new ones to fit 
in with the memorial scheme. 

The system also includes a memorial at 
the Army's Fort De Russy on Waikiki Beach, 
where an existing recreation center will be 
further developed. 

At the National Cemetery of the Pacific in 
Punchbowl Crater, known in Hawalian as 
Pouwaina (hill of sacrifice), the Commis- 
sion is pledged to all-out effort to make this 
site a beautiful and lasting memorial to the 
14,000 war dead who lie buried on the hill- 
side. This effort includes continuance of 
the, Commission's campaign for the restora- 
tion of the white crosses and Stars of David 
over the graves which were summarily re- 
moved in 1951, 

Finally, Diamond Head Crater will be de- 
veloped suitably as “nature's monument,“ a 
fitting deviopment for a landmark known 
the world over, 


Other memorials 


Elsewhere along the system, national vet- 
erans’ organizations are invited to partici- 
pate. On November 19, 1952, an executive 
order signed by the Governor of Hawall gave 
the Pacific War Memorial Commission ap- 
proximately 11 acres of land on Keehi La- 
goon for development as a memorial site. 
Less than a month later, on the 11th anni- 
versary of Pearl Harbor, the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans conducted ground-breaking 
ceremonies for & monument to be built on 
this land, made avallable for the purpose 
by the Pacific War Memorial Commission 
and to become a part of the Pacific memorial 
system. 

A second executive order giving another 
10 acres of an adjacent site to the Commis- 
sion has already been approved by the Gov- 
ernor and awaits only formal processing be- 
fore the land can be utilized as another 
link in the system. 

The memorial system will eventually in- 
clude & memorial auditorium for Pan-Pa- 
cific meetings of representatives of the Pa- 
cific nations, and United Nations meetings 
on Pacific affairs. 


Additionally, a Pacific House is planned 
as a repository for relics and historical docu- 
ments and the showing of films and slides. 
Names of those missing in action in Pacific 
combat will be suitably memorialized. 

Additionally, the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission has committed itself to 
establishing a memorial in Hawaii—to be an 
integral part of the system. 

Memorial scholarships 

The University of Hawaii will become a 
part of the system, symbolizing education 
as a dominant force in promoting peace and 
understanding among peoples. 

Through a system of memorial scholar- 
ships, the exchange of students of every free 
country of the Pacific with the United States 
will be encouraged. Such students may at- 
tend the University of Hawaii and other 
accredited America universities. The 
grants will be awarded after the pattern of 
Rhodes scholarships, ~ 

Aims restated 

In embarking on the master plan, the 
Commission reaffirms its original purpose, 
which is to create and maintain in Hawaii 
a living memorial commemorating the sac- 
rifices in the Pacific of the Nation's heroic 
war dead. 

This includes not only the heroes of World 
War II, but those of Korea as well, or those 
who in the future may lay down their lives 
for their country in the Pacific area. 

The memorial is to be one that can ac- 
quire international significance, 
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Hawall is the natural place for such a 
memorial because of its role in Pacific affairs 
and because of the lesson in world brother- 
hood its people teach. 

A challenge 


As the Hawaii Legislature stated in its res- 
olution of April 1953: 

“The members of the Pacific War Memorial 
Commisison (are) commended for the plan- 
ning which is embodied in its Pacific memo- 
rial system, and are further challenged to 
exert even greater efforts toward the ulti- 
mate fulfillment of their high and lofty pur- 
pose, for and on behalf of the people of 
Hawail and all of the liberty-loving peoples 
of the world.” 


Real Budget of United States Nearly $100 
Billion for Coming Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Real Budget of United States 
Nearly One Hundred Billion for Coming 
Year," which appeared in the March 22, 
1957, issue of the Stanly News and Press, 
of Albemarle, N. C.: 

REAL Buparr or Untren Stares Nearty $100 
BILLION FoR COMING YEAR 


People of the United States have been 
hearing a lot about the budget of §71.8 bil- 
lion proposed by President Eisenhower. 

It is the biggest peacetime budget in the 
history of the country and one which has 
brought clamors from many sides for cut- 
ting the expenses of Government. 

This $71.8 billion budget is not the whole 
budget, however, and does not accurately re- 
flect the cost of Government services which 
we are paying for. It is a sort of net budget 
and does not tell us how much the Govern- 
ment spends nor how much the Government 
takes from the people. 

The real budget for the next fiscal year is 
$95.6 billion and it is proposed to take from 
the taxpayers the tremendous total of $98.9 
billion or almost one-fourth of the total 
national income. 

What, then, is the difference between what 
is generally considered to be the budget and 
the real budget? 

To arrive at the real budget, we must use 
instead of the commonly quoted figure of 
$71.8 billion the gross expenditures of $81.2 
Dillion. The difference is that the gross ex- 
penditures include such receipts as stamp 
sales and other income of Government agen- 
cles paid by the people. These costs, how- 
ever, are in the amount paid by the people 
for Government services. 

To this total must be added the trust-fund 
expenditures which consist of money paid 
in to the Government, such as the social- 
security funds and the new highway trust 
Tund. - 

These trust-fund payments by the Govern- 
ment for the coming year will amount to 
$14.4 billion, bringing the total gross budget 
expenditures to $95.6 billion. 

The gross income for the budget Is arrived 
at in the same manner, by adding to the 
budget receipt figures of $73.6 billion the 
applicable receipts for services of $8.4 billion 
and the trust-fund receipts of $15.9 billion. 

In other words, the total budget is about 
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$25 billion bigger than most of us had 
realized. 

Even in these days when we speak of bil- 
lions with a glibness never before experi- 
enced, expenditures of nearly $100 billion 
for the Federal Government should be 
enough to shock us Into a realization that 
Government has gotten too big, that some 
halt must be called to the spending being 
carried on by Government in the name of 
rendering services to the people. 

The Government is not a money-making 
organization. Every dime it spends comes 
from the taxpayers, from you and me. 
Ninety-eight billion dollars is a tremendous 
sum to be taking from the pockets of the 
people in a single year. 

People should at least realize just what 
thelr Government is actually costing them 
and how big the real budget is. 


of 


Modern Republicanism — Defense 
Eisenhower Budget Dishwater-Weak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an article entitled It's 
Humphrey's Program, Really,” written 
by Stewart Alsop, which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
Sunday, March 24, 1957: 

It'S HUMPHREY'S PROGRAM, REALLY 
(By Stewart Alsop) 


Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey 
seems likely to have his way in the end, 
as is his custom. In other words, the na- 
tional program to emerge from the current 
session of Congress will probably be much 
more a Humphrey program than an Eisen- 
hower program. 

In the struggle within the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration which preceded the President's 
budget message, Humphrey, of course, fought 
and bled to hold down and cut back the 
budget. But his power in the administration 
is not quite what it was, and in this pre- 
liminary struggle he suffered a partial defeat. 

For example, the requested fiscal 1958 De- 
fense budget was up somewhat more than 
$2 billion over the sum requested for the 
current year. This is a lot less than the $6 
billion increase which Gen. Nathan Twining, 
Alr Force Chief of Staff, said last year would 
be necessary to maintain current Air Force 
strength, Even so, it is certainly more than 
Humphrey wanted to spend for defense. 

It is too early to make any precise pre- 
dictions about the defense budget which win 
eventually emerge from Congress. But the 
best guess of the best guessers is that 
defense, which was increased by $900 mil- 
lion by the Senate last year, will be cut back 
this year by between $1 and $2 billion. This 
is close to what Humphrey wanted in the 
first place. 

Again, it is no secret that Humphrey is 
less than an enthusiast for foreign aid. He 
was no doubt disappointed when the Fairless 
committee, which was largely his creation, 
failed to propose cutting the liver and lights 
out of the program. But again, Humphrey 
seems likely to have his way in the end. 
Current estimates on Capitol Hill are that 
foreign aid will be reduced by between 81 
billion and $1.5 billion. 

Or take the Eisenhower-sponsored pro- 
gram for Federal aid to schools, with a price 
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tag of just under a half billion dollars In the 
Eisenhower budget. The school aid bill is 
probably the most important item in the 
Elsenhower program of new Republicanism. 

A few weeks ago if looked as though the 
school bill would pass rather easily, if the 
ciyil-rights hurdle could be overcome, Now 
there is an increasing tendency in both 
parties to shy away from the bill. The pres- 
ent prospect is that it will pass only if the 
President himself is prepared to make a real 
fight for it. 

If the bill does not pass, it is exceedingly 
unlikely that George Humphrey, who is 
hardly an evangelical modern Republican, 
will shed tears for it. Nor will he weep very 
bitterly if the costly farm program, another 
modern Republican item, is cut back sharp- 
ly, as also seems possible. À 

In short, something rather close to the 
kind of budget Humphrey wanted in the first 
place seems likely to emerge. The main rea- 
son is the pressure on Congress, the most 
intense in years, to cut spending. The man 
chiefly responsible for generating the pres- 
sure ts, of course, George Humphrey. 

Humphrey’s famous curl your hair press 
conference, in which he attacked the ad- 
ministration budget head-on, was the real 
kickoff for the cut-spending campaign. The 
campaign, pushed by the chamber of com- 
merce and similar organizations, has flooded 
congressional offices knee-deep in mail. 

While the pressure to cut is much heavier 
than ever, moreover, the defense of the Presi- 
dent's budget is dishwater weak. Ordinarily, 
an administration defends its budget with 
all the ferocity of a mother protecting ® 
favorite child. But this administration 18 
acting toward its budget more like a mother 
who leaves an unwanted child on a strange 
doorstep. 

It is hardly surprising that the defense 
of the budget is weak, since the President 
himself, commenting on Humphrey's state- 
ment, seemed to agree with him. In the cir- 
cumstances, the Republicans feel no obliga- 
tion to defend the Eisenhower budget, and 
neither, naturally enough, do the Democrats. 

Altogether, it is a queer situation, and 8 
tribute to the power and pertinacity of 
George M. Humphrey, a man accustomed to 
getting his way. If Humphrey's getting his 
Way means wrecking or watering down the 
whole Elsenhower program, in the defense, 
foreign aid, and domestic flelds, no one seems 
to care very much, not even President Eisen- 
hower. 


Alaska and Hawaii Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York State Junior Chamber of Commerce 
convened in its quarterly board of direc- 
tors’ meeting at Syracuse on March 15- 
17, 1957. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include the 
following resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing, which was attended by 275 delegates 
representing 6,500 Jaycees: 

Whereas our national heritage has deve- 
oped upon the principle of the people hav- 
ing a duly elected voice in the affairs of 
Government; and 

Whereas administration of Alaskan and 
Hawaiian Territorial affairs from the Nation’ 
Capitol is less than adequate for the needs 
of the citizens in the upbuilding of the 
Territories; and 
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Whereas Alaskans and Hawaiians share 
the same standard of living to which we in 
the States are accustomed; and 

Whereas the methods and forms of gov- 
ernment for villages, municipalities, and the 

ories are already functioning and are 
Comparable to ours in the States; and 

Whereas the people of Alaska and Hawail 
are United States citizens paying Federal 
taxes, subject to military service, and gen- 
erally subject to the same Federal statutes 
as the citizens in the 48 States, but do not 

e diame in Congress: Now be it 

y 

Resolved, That the New York State Junior 

Chamber of Commerce, Inc., urge that our 

ntatives to Congress from New York 

te vote for pending House and Senate bills 

endowing statehood upon the Territory of 
Alaska, and the Territory of Hawaii. 


Answer to Secretary Seaton’s Recom- 
mendation for Acceptance of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.’s Proposal on Trin- 
ity River Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the recom- 
of Secretary Seaton that Con- 
Egress approve the so-called partnership 
Proposal of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
on the Trinity River project, whereby the 
company would build the powerplants 
and purchase falling water from the 
Project, boils down to one more attempt 
or repudiate and reverse a half century 
2 Federal Government power policy and 
th the same time load hidden charges on 
e Power bills of California power and 
ey users. This proposed revision of 
€ concept of reclamation whereby the 
project is operated for profitmaking 
tig poses would also result in the parti- 
ning of one segment of the project for 
Construction and operation entirely 
th arate and different from the rest of 
ors Project, would emphasize operation 
the project for power production to the 
ent of water consumptive use pur- 
of and would result in additional costs 
for ower to Federal installations in Cali- 
tion Acceptance of the recommenda- 
in Would mean the end of public power 
mary Ornia. Following is a brief sum- 
Teco, of reasons why Secretary Seaton's 
the 55 should be rejected and 
approved Gas & Electric proposal dis 
Bp s PROPOSAL VIOLATES AND REPUDIATES 
“ESTABLISHED FEDERAL POWER POLICY 
ton’s Acceptance of Secretary Sea- 
5 con ommendation and approval of 
Versal of nns proposal would be a re- 
th of half a century of power policy 
Whi ne Federal Government. The policy 
relati has been established by Congress 
enen to disposal of electric power and 
mene. Made available through develop- 
t of the Nation’s water resources is 
Out in numerous acts of Congress, in- 
tion pe but not limited to, the Reclama- 
Project Act of April 16, 1906, the 
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Raker Act of December 19, 1913, the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act of 1920, the Boul- 
der Canyon Act of 1928, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, the Bonneville 
Act of 1937, the Fort Peck Act of 1938, 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, the River 
and Harbor Act of 1945, the Eklutna 
Project Act of 1950, the Falcon Project 
Act of 1954, and the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956. This long-estab- 
lished policy provides that such electric 
power and energy be disposed of in 
such manner as to encourage the most 
widespread use thereof at lowest possible 
rates to consumers consistent with sound 
business principles, and that preference 
in such disposition shall be given to pub- 
lic agencies, municipalities, and coopera- 
tives. 

It appears that the decision to repudi- 
ate existing Federal power policy comes 
from the White House, as it is not con- 
sistent with Secretary Seaton’s stated 
views to the Senate Interior Committee 
only 9 months ago. When asked if he 
believed that the Department of Inter- 
ior should adopt a policy, in harmony 
with Congress, to maintain the principle 
of public power” Secretary Seaton re- 
plied as follows: 

Yes; I see no difficulty there. Whenever 
the people of a given area, whether it is a 
region or a State, want public power, it seems 
to me that they have the determining voice 
in the matter in any legislation which Con- 
gress has passed which makes it possible for 
those people to exercise their own right of 
choice. It is a matter which is entirely up 
to them. 

* . * . * 

So far as I am concerned, as long as the 
preference clause is part of the law of this 
country, as passed by the Congress, the De- 
partment of Interior, so far as I am able to 
see to it, will adhere to the letter of the law. 


Now, only 9 months later, in his report 
to Congress, Secretary Seaton recom- 
mends a proposal which he recognizes 
cannot comply with long-established 
power policy and with the Trinity au- 
thorizing act: 

I am not unmindful of the fact that ac- 
ceptance of the company’s proposal would 
render it impossible to comply with two of 
the restrictions contained in the act. The 
first of these is the provision which requires 
that contracts for the sale and delivery of the 
additional electric energy available from the 
Central Valley project power system as a re- 
sult of the construction of the plants author- 
ized and their integration with that system 
shall be made in accordance with preferences 
expressed in the Federal reclamation laws. 
The second of these is the requirement that 
a first preference be given to preference cus- 
tomers in Trinity County, Calif., to the ex- 
tent of the 25 percent of the additional ener - 
gy added to the Central Valley project as a 
result of the construction of the Trinity 
River division. Since joint development of 
the Trinity resource would add no energy to 
the Central Valley project power system, ex- 
cept to the extent that the company provides 
support under its proposed. amendments to 
the existing sales and interchange contract, 
it appears that there would be no power from 
which to satisfy elther of the two restrictions 
mentioned. 


Secretary Seaton’s recommendation 


would lay aside existing Federal power 
policy in the interest of a greater finan- 
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cial return to the Federal Government. 
The Secretary admits that, by so doing, 
preference provisions in the authorizing 
act could not be complied with and 
preference agencies would be required to 
pay $86 million more for power and 
energy over a 50-year period than under 
Federal development. If the San Luis 
unit, now proposed for authorization, is 
constructed, preference customers would 
have to pay $118 million more for energy. 
If it were the policy of the Federal. 
Government to exploit the power poten- 
tial of Federal projects for profit- 
making purposes, a less drastic measure 
but a more lucrative one would be to 
simply raise the project power rates. 
Power rates for the Central Valley proj- 
ect could be brought in line with the 
existing rates of the private utilities and 
return to the Federal Government, over 
the payout period, several times the ad- 
ditional $165 million which the Secretary 
claims from the P. G. & E. proposal. 
There is another approach that might 
be considered if the project is to be put 
on a profitmaking basis. The value of 
the Trinity energy at load center is esti- 
mated at 13 or 14 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Why should not the Federal Government 
go ahead with construction of the power 
plants, keeping the Central Valley proj- 
ect intact, and deliver the energy to the 
company at the load center at its stated 
value?” The surplus to the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the repayment period 
would be close to half a billion dollars. 
Tr IS THE POWER CONSUMERS WHO PAY 


Second. Acceptance of Secretary Sea- 
ton’s recommendation, and approval of 
the P. G. & E. proposal would load hidden 
charges on the power bills of northern 
California power and energy users. The 
homeowner, farmer, and businessman 
would find the P. G. & E. highly adver- 
tised generous payments to the Govern- 
ment on their power bills. Also on their 
power bills would be the costs to the 
company for construction and operation 
of the powerplants as well as the Federal, 
State, and local taxes, which the com- 
pany claims that it would pay if it builds 
the power facilities. These are all costs 
to the company which would necessarily 
have to be passed on to the consumers, 
Specifically, the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. pays no money it does not collect on 
the electrict bills. The cost of the power 
houses, the money paid the Federal Gov- 
ernment for falling water, as well as the 
Federal, State, and local taxes, would 
all be charged to the power users, and at 
a profit. To put it simply, if the P. G. & 
E. proposal produces $165 million more 
in surplus revenues over the payout pe- 
riod than under Federal construction and 
the P. G. & E. Co. pays $135 million in 
taxes, then the power consumers pay 
$300 million more, plus the company’s 
profit. 

It is pertinent to point out that just 
4 days before Secretary Seaton made his 
recommendation, the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co. submitted a petition to the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
asking for an increase in electric rates of 
almost 6 percent, which would average 
37 cents per month per household. The 
company itself estimated that the elec- 
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tric rate boost affecting 1,735,000 Cali- 
fornia customers would increase rey- 
enues by $16,600,000 annually. Under 
a system where allowable rates are based 
upon costs plus a nice profit, why should 
the company hesitate to raise its offer 
for falling water by $1,100,000 per year 
or to place an additional $300 million 
burden on the power consumers? 
PARTITIONSHIP NOT PARTNERSHIP 


Third. The Central Valley project was 
not constructed for profitmaking pur- 
poses. It was constructed to meet the 
needs of the people of the Central Valley 
Basin for water, flood control and for 
low-cost electric power. Under the Sec- 
retary’s recommendation and the com- 
pany’s proposal, one segment of the vast 
integrated reclamation project would 
be constructed and operated entirely 
different from the rest of the project. 
The Central Valley project is a whole in- 
tegrated system of dams, resservoirs, 
canals, transmission lines, powerplants 
and so forth constructed by the Federal 
Government, all designed for compre- 
hensive development of the basin to pro- 
tect the peeple and land from floods, 
to furnish a dependable water supply 
for agriculture and defense purposes, 
and to furnish power and energy at low- 
est rates possible consistent with project 
repayment. This recommendation for 
partnership or partitionship, as it has 
been referred to, whereby one segment is 
set apart and operated different from 
the rest, just does not make sense. Ac- 
ceptance of the Secretary's recommen- 
dation would irreparably disrupt exist- 
ing operations of the Central Valley 
project and threaten future develop- 
ment. 

ACCEPTANCE OF SECRETARY'S RECOMMENDATION 
WOULD MEAN THE END OF PUBLIC POWER IN 
CALIFORNIA AS A DETERRENT TO HIGH POWER 
RATES 
Fourth. The great effort of the Pacific 

Gas and Electric Co. to put over this pro- 
posal goes, of course, beyond the specific 
facilities involved here. The real pur- 
pose of the company is to stop for all 
time the expansion of Federal power in 
California in order that it may monop- 
olize the power market in that area. Ac- 
ceptance of this proposal would set the 
precedent for future Federal develop- 
ment. Experience and history have 
shown that in areas of public power such 
as the TVA area, the Northwest, the Mis- 
souri Basin, and California, prevailing 
power rates, including the rates of pri- 
vate utilities, are lower than in areas 
where there is no Federal power. Com- 
pare, for instance, the prevailing elec- 
tric power and energy rates in the North- 
west with those in the Northeast. 

Federal power, therefore, has not only 
resulted in low-cost power to public 
agencies, municipalities, and coopera- 
tives, but it has had the effect of holding 
down the rates charged by private utili- 
ties in Federal power areas. Not only 
have the so-called preference customers 
benefited but all the users of electric 
energy in the area have benefited. If 
Federal power is cut off in California, it 
will be to the detriment of not only the 
potential direct beneficiaries of Federal 
power but also every user of electricity 
in the area, 
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PROPOSAL EMPHASIZES POWER OPERATION TO THE 
DETRIMENT OF CONSUMPTIVE USE PURPOSES 


Fifth. Under the P. G. & E. proposal, 
the project plan of operation would pro- 
vide for releases of water to maximize 
power and energy production. The pro- 
posed contract includes a very detailed 
schedule of releases designed to produce 
the maximum amount of power and en- 
ergy for integration into the company’s 
overall power system. Although, theo- 
ertically, the water needs of the project 
would retain priority, any time the Fed- 
eral Government could not meet the 
schedule of releases for power because of 
interference with water consumptive use 
requirements, then the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to pay the company 
penalties for such noncompliance with 
the schedule. The proposed contract 
contains this paragraph: 

If, by reason of (1) water supply condi- 
tions more adverse than those of record, (2) 
the authorization of additional divisions of 
the Central Valley project by Congress, or (3) 
changes or revision of the crop pattern of 
said project, the United States is unable to 
meet the irrigation requirements of said 
project through releases of water made avail- 
able pursuant to paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
this article in combination with releases of 
all water available from the active storage 
capacities of Shasta and Folsom Reservoirs 
as defined below, and of such other reservoirs 
as may be authorized as part of said project 
the United States may, on advance written 
notice to Pacific and subject to the provi- 
sions of article 12 (d), make available for 
such irrigation requirements and for use 
through the powerplants of Pacific's project 
additional amounts of.water even though 
storage in Trinity or Whiskeytown Reservoir 
is then less than that specified in table 5 
above. Pacific may thereafter take such ac- 
tion as is necessary to provide, from the most 
economical alternative source or sources, 
dependable power capacity in lieu of the 
dependable power capacity which otherwise 
would be assured by the reservoir storage 
specified in table 5. If the release of such 
additional amounts of water by the United 
States or the action taken by Pacific to pro- 
vide such capacity causes an increase in the 
cost to Pacific of furnishing electric power 
to its customers the United States shall com- 
pensate Pacific for such increased cost by 
direct reimbursement to Pacific or by appro- 
priate adjustment of the payments provided 
for in article 13 or both. 


The costs to the Federal Government 
which would result from penalties have 
not been considered in the evaluation of 
the proposal. Since the project oper- 
ating plan is based on historical flows 
and therefore nothing more than an 
educated guess, conflicts are bound to 
arise from time to time between the 
needs for water to develop electricity and 
the needs for water to meet requirements 
of irrigation and municipal water sup- 
ply. When this serious problem involves 
the substitution of dollars for water, I 
fear that it is the water users who may 
come up short. Even if the priorities are 
adhered to, I can visualize huge unfor- 
seen payments to the company. It 
seems to me that the basic purpose of 
the Central Valley project is the storing 
and releasing of water in the interests of 
irrigation and municipal water supply. 
I believe that, in the public interest, such 
purpose should be fulfilled without im- 
posing payments on the Government of 
the United States for noncompliance 
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with a specific schedule of operations 
designed to maximize power benefits. 

“MORE FUNDS FOR POTENTIAL IRRIGATION” 

ARGUMENT NOT VALID 

Sixth. Secretary Seaton states in his 
letter to Congress that acceptance of 
P. G. & E.'s proposal would “provide sub- 
stantially more funds for potential irri- 
gation and multipurpose development in 
the Central Valley project area.” 

He also states: 

It seems to me that the development of 
power resources of the Trinity River divi- 
sion under a joint proposal such as that 
offered by the company would mean that 
power would become a better partner of 
irrigation development in the Central Valley 
project area than under all Federal con- 
struction. 


Unfortunately, the Secretary over- 
looks two important factors which makes 
the first statement invalid and proves 
the second statement false. First, fi- 
nancial studies of the Central Valley 
project, based on Federal development, 
indicate surplus revenues sufficient to 
expand irrigation as fast as the need 
develops. The need for additional power 
revenues to assist irrigation develop- 
ment does not exist. For instance, the 
report of the Secretary indicates a sur- 
plus of about $114 million in the repay- 
ment analysis of the authorized features. 
With the San Luis unit added, a recent 
report indicates a surplus of about $100 
million at the end of ‘the repayment 
period. It is pretty clear that under the 
present power rate structure of the Cen- 
tral Valley project there will be sufficient 
power revenues available to carry for- 
ward future irrigation development 45 
fast as it is needed. In this connection, 
in Secretary Seaton’s report one of Com- 
missioner Dexheimer’s conclusions is 45 
follows: 5 

Construction of the Trinity River divi- 
sion either as an all-Federal undertaking or 
through the proposed joint development is 
feasible and justifiable from both an engi- 
neering and economic viewpoint. Under 
either arrangement there appears to be am- 
ple opportunity for expansion of the irriga- 
tion phase of the Central Valley project. 


The second fallacy in the Secretary's 
statement is that he overlooks and does 
not consider the energy needs of the irri- 
gation districts throughout California 
and the cost to the districts of obtaining 
necessary energy for pumping. It should 
be evident that any proposal which re- 
sults in the irrigation districts having to 
pay higher rates for their pumping en- 
ergy does not result in power becoming 
a better partner of irrigation. 


TAKEOVER PROVISIONS NOT FAVORABLE TO TH® 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND WERE NOT CONSID“ 
ERED BY SECRETARY IN FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 


Seventh. Consonant with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Power Act, the pro- 
posed contract between the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. and the Federal Govern- 
ment provides that the United States 
could acquire at the end of the 50-year 
contract period the power facilities con- 
structed by the company. However, ac- 
quisition by the Federal Government 
would require payment for the com- 
pany's net investment in the projects 
not to exceed the fair value of the prop- 
erty taken, plus severance damages. The 
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financial advantage which the Secretary 
Claims for the company’s proposal com- 
Pletely overlooks this matter of acquisi- 
tion costs to the Federal Government. 
In other words, the analysis on which 
the Secretary's recommendation is based 
Overlooks the fact that under Federal 
Construction the Federal Government 
will own the power facilities at the end 
of 50 years while under the recom- 
Mended proposal the company will own 
the power facilities. In connection with 
the Secretary’s claimed surplus of $165 
Million under the company’s proposal, 
the report of the Commissioner of Rec- 
ation hes the following to say: 

For comparison, these two figures require 
an adjustment that cannot be determined at 
this time. Under all-Federal development 
at the end of the 50-year payout period the 
Federal Government would own outright the 
fully amortized and operative Trinity River 
division power facilities, an equity of sub- 
stantial value. Under joint development the 
Federal Government could acquire this 
equity only by payment to the company its 
Temaining net investment plus severance 

ages. The effect of the retired adjust- 
Ment would be to reduce the difference in 
surpluses shown above. 


The recent experience of the State of 
California with respect to its negotia- 
tions for the purchase of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.'s Big Bend powerplant on the 

ther River is an indication of what the 
eral Government may be faced with 
at the end of the 50-year contract period. 

e Big Ben powerplant was constructed 

the company sometime between 1908 
And 1916, at a cost of about $7,700,000. 
s plant will have to be purchased by 

State in connection with its con- 
ction of the Feather River project. 
the negotiations for purchase of the 
Plant, the company has advised the State 
that this powerplant is now worth $33 
Million, 

It appears that the Federal Govern- 
Ment is put in an unfavorable position 
2175 respect to takeover of the power fa- 
ties at the end of the contract period 

nd that the Secretary has overlooked 

in setting out the financial advan- 
€s of the recommended proposal. 
G A POLICY OF “THE MORE SURPLUS THE 

2 M THE AMOUNT OF COMPANY'S OFFER 

STILL TOO LOW 
tic enth. When the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
Come’, appeared before congressional 
the mattes 18 months ago, its offer to 
falin oeral Government for use of the 
8 & water was $3.5 million annually. 
cre ce that time the company has in- 
be ased its offer to $4,617,000 annually, 
ain increase of over $1,100,000 annu- 
sag Although on the surface this ap- 
0 to be a generous offer, it is still 
z Ow if it is to be the policy to exploit 
Power resources to the fullest. 
ener ysis of the offer indicates that it is 
Feder able to loaning the company 
The Be Money at about 344 percent. 
is 5 ureau of Reclamation has allocated 
cost rai $94,693,000 of the construction 
Ps the Trinity River division joint- 

61 Tonne. The annual payment of 
about en by the company would just 
50 y amortize this power allocation in 
able en, at 3% percent and pay a reason- 
"tenan are of the operation and main- 

ce expenses, Therefore, it appears 
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that the offer is not as generous as it 
may seem on the surface. If it is to be 
the policy to make money from the 
power operations, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment should expect a return on its 
investment of better than 3% percent. 
Other lending institutions get a consid- 
erably higher return. 

Also, there is another approach that 
indicates the company’s offer is not 
enough if the policy was to put the proj- 
ect on a profit-making basis. The 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. contracts for 
bulk sales of electricity, such as the con- 
tracts with Sacramento Municipal Util- 
ity District, Southern California Edison, 
and various chemical companies, include 
a clause whereby the price of energy 
is tied to the cost of fuel. In other 
words, as the cost of fuel fluctuates the 
price paid to the company for energy 
will fluctuate. The company has been 
attempting for some time to get the 
California Public Utilities Commission 
to permit it to include a similar clause 
in its regular rate schedules. In recent 
years the price of fuel has gone con- 
tinually up and the company’s recent 
petition to the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for a 6-percent rate increase was 
based upon increases in the price of fuel 
oil. In this connection, the company, in 
its offer to purchase falling water, deter- 
mined the value of the Trinity energy 
by a comparison with. the cost of steam 
generation. Therefore, the value of the 
Trinity energy to the company likewise 
fluctuates with the cost of fuel, and as 
the cost of fuel increases the value of 
the energy to the company increases. 
Using the company’s argument for in- 
cluding an escalator clause in its con- 
tracts for disposal of energy, whereby the 
price is tied to the cost of fuel, why 
should not a similar clause be included 
in a contract whereby the company, in 
a sense, is purchasing energy. In other 
words, as the value of the Trinity energy 
to the company increases, why should 
not the company pay more for it? It is 
my understanding that, with respect to 
the company’s present offer, the energy 
was evaluated on the basis of fuel oil at 
$2 per barrel. The price of fuel oil to- 
day is in the neighborhood of $2.75 per 
barrel. Already, then, the value of the 
energy to the company is considerably 
more than the company reported as a 
basis for its offer. Over the 50-year 
contract period, if past economic trends 
mean anything, the price of fuel will 
continue to go up. If it were the policy, 
then, to put the project on a profit- 
making basis, it would appear imperative 
that the Federal Government would have 
to insist that any contract include an 
escalator clause tieing the company’s 
payments to the price of fuel. 

PREVIOUS CLAIMS BY COMPANY REGARDING THE 

ADDITIONAL POWER GENERATING CAPACITY 

UNDER ITS PROPOSAL ARE NO LONGER VALID 


Ninth. At the time the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. appeared before the congres- 
sional committees its proposal called for 
installation of 130,000 more kilowatts of 
generating capacity than the Bureau 
proposed at that time to install. This 
higher capacity, of course, was based on 
integration of the power facilities into 
the company’s overall system and the use 
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of the Trinity facilities for peaking pur- 
poses, It was a little difficult at that 
time to understand how the company 
could claim this advantage in the face of 
the understanding we have always had 
that regardless of who constructed the 
power facilities the energy therefrom, 
along with the energy from the other 
CVP power facilities, would be integrated 
into the overall system for the benefit of 
both the company and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Since that time a firm agree- 
ment with respect to integration has been 
reached between the Bureau and the 
company and the authorized capacity of 
the Trinity division has been incerased to 
“not to exceed 400,000 kilowatts.” 
Therefore, this argument in favor of the 
company’s proposal is no longer valid 
and the operating plan will be the same 
regardless of who builds the power- 
plants. 
SECRETARY'S RCCOMMENDATION DOES NOT MEET 
THE INTENT OF CONGRESS IN AUTHORIZING 
THE NEGOTIATION 


Tenth. The authority in the Trinity 
authorizing act for completing the nego- 
tiations did not imply authorization for 
the Secretary to study proposals which 
would violate existing law and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, language in the act itself. 
In other words, it was assumed that any 
agreement with the company would in- 
clude protection for preference customers 
as well as protection for the power con- 
sumers against exorbitant power rates. 
To make this clear, the Senate report on 
the legislation carried this statement: 

The proviso is in no sense to be under- 
stood as an authorization to waive, in any 
negotiation for the sale of falling water, any 
preference in the sale or transmission of 
power as expressed in section 5 of the Flood 
Control Act of 1944, in the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939, or in any other law. 

In not following this instruction, there 
is a serious question as to whether the 
expenditures for the studies involved in 
this proposal have not been made 
illegally. 

ACCEPTANCE OF RECOMMENDATION WOULD RE- 
SULT IN ADDITIONAL COST OF POWER TO FED- 
ERAL INSTALLATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
Eleventh. Secretary Seaton’s report 

indicates that if the company’s proposal 

is accepted it would result in Federal in- 


‘stallations paying about $30 million more 


for power over the repayment period, and 
this additional payment by Federal in- 
stallations would be increased to $71 mil- 
lion if the San Luis unit is constructed. 
It just does not make sense for the Fed- 
eral Government to build a project which 
includes: the potential for producing 
power and to dispose of the power poten- 
tial without any marketing restrictions 
while compelling its own governmental 
agencies to pay excessive private power 
rates for their required electric energy. 

A good illustration of this comes to 
light in connection with the House Ap- 
propriations Committee’s consideration 
of the independent offices appropriation 
bill. This bill includes funds for the 
Ames Laboratory in California which 
uses a rather extensive amount of elec- 
tric energy. The installation expects to 
use 432 million kilowatt-hours during 
fiscal year 1958. The Ames Laboratory 
purchases all the energy it can from the 
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Federal Central Valley project. Its re- 
maining needs must come from the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. Testimony 
given the Appropriations Committee in- 
dicates that the installation will have to 
pay about 13 mills per kilowatt-hour for 
the energy purchased from the company 
compared with 5 mills for the energy 
purchased from the Central Valley proj- 
ect—a difference of 8 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. Additional testimony indicates 
that the installation expects to purchase 
half of its energy needs for fiscal year 
1958 or 216 million kilowatt-hours from 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Based on 
the testimony given, 216 million kilo- 
watt-hours would cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment $1,728,000 more from the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. than from the Federal 
project. There is a growing indication, 
and this is an example, that Secretary 
Seaton has greatly underestimated the 
financial losses to Federal installations 
and public agencies which would result 
from acceptance of his recommendation. 


Should FHA and GI Loan Program Be 
Combined and Interest Rates Made 
Flexible in Order To Make Government 
Assistance More Effective in Home- 
Building Program? 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing awareness that basic changes 
must be made in our FHA and GI home- 
loan programs if they are to accomplish 
the objectives intended for them. Par- 
ticularly helpful, in considering these 
changes, are the views of those with long 
experience in the field itself. 

Donald T. Knutson, president of a 
large construction firm in Minneapolis, 
Minn., has brought to my attention the 
carefully reasoned proposals of Mr. 
Harry Held, of the Bowery Savings Bank 
of New York. This recommendation 
represents a plan for merging VA loan 
activity into the FHA and reconstituting 
the FHA loan program on the basis of a 
free interest rate. 

Mr. Held is not only recognized as an 
authority but is often referred to as the 
dean of the mortgage banking field. I 
believe this idea merits the thoughtful 
consideration of each Member, as we 
sh with this admittedly difficult prob- 

em. 

Mr. Held's article follows: 

PROPOSAL FOR MERGING VA Loan Activity INTO 
Tne FHA AND RECONSTITUTING THE FHA 
LOAN PROGRAM ON THE Basis OF 4 FREE 
INTEREST RATE 
This proposal represents an effort to evolve 

a plan whereby federally underwritten home 

lending would be combined in one agency 

and still maintain such preferential treat- 
ment as Congress may decide upon for vet- 
erans and further to reconstitute the FHA 


insurance program on the basis of a free 
interest rate. 
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Much has been written and much more has 
been said about the question of fixed interest 
rates on federally underwritten mortgages. 
In the case of FHA the fixed interest rate 
policy in connection with the insured loan 
program has been set forth by Congress 
since the inception of the National Housing 
Act in 1934. However, unlike the VA pro- 
gram, where Congress prescribed a low max- 
imum interest rate, the FHA was empowered 
by Congress to set the interest rate admin- 
istratively for FHA-insured mortgages within 
a limitation, which at present is set at 6 
percent. 

As of December 8, 1956, the FHA increased 
its interest rate from 4% percent to 5 percent 
on small home loans and from 4½ percent to 
4% percent on large-scale dwelling loans. 
The general reaction to this increase, in the 
light of existing circumstances, was that 
while lenders and builders mildly applauded 
the slight increase authorized on the terms 
of FHA mortgages, they felt that the step was 
too modest. 

The New York Times of December 5, 1956, 
commenting editorially on this increase in 
rate, and further commenting on the reac- 
tion of people in the mortgage field who 
believe that the ceiling should be taken 
off FHA, felt that this argument had much 
logic behind it. The following quoted com- 
ment from this editorial we believe suc- 
cinctly points up the shortcomings embodied 
in maintaining a fixed interest rate policy un 
connection with federally underwriten loans: 

“Money is essentially no different from 
commodities, goods, or labor in that it is 
subject to the basic law of demand and sup- 
ply. When there is a limited amount of 
savings it is going to be employed where it 
will bring the best price (1. e., the highest 
return). This goes far to explain why the 
major share of the decline in housing starts 
this year is to be found in those areas where 
mortgage rates are administered rather than 
in those areas where the conventional mort- 
gage is used, with its completely flexible in- 
terest rates.” 

From the experience of the past decade 
and more particularly the last few years, it 
seems abundantly clear that if FHA mort- 
gages are to be able to compete with other 
forms of long-term investments on a basis 
which will be successful in maintaining a 
reasonably steady rate of home building, 
these mortgages should be freed of a fixed 
interest rate. 

Surely in the past history of FHA there 
is ample evidence that the fixed interest 
rate on FHA loans has not (except in short- 
run isolated periods) been truly an effec- 
tive rate. In periods of generally low-in- 
terest rates FHA loans sold at premiums— 
in some cases very substantial premiums— 
and in the periods of high-investment rates 
FHA loans have sold at discounts reflecting 
the difference in required investment re- 
turn and the fixed FHA rate. These sit- 
uations have been detrimental to the home 
builders and/or permanent-mortgage in- 
vestors and/or the ultimate home owner-pur- 
chaser. When premiums were paid for these 
mortgages it was disadvantageous to the in- 
vestor and usually resulted in unjust en- 
richment to the builder, who generally did 
not pass on such premium to the ultimate 
home purchaser. Under the discount sys- 
tem the price structure of rew housing was 
inflated to reflect the cost of money via the 
discount route to the detriment of the ulti- 
mate purchaser, with the permanent in- 
vestor making the loan on a yield basis in 
competition with other forms of investment 
available to him. 

Basically it would seem that all segments 
involved in the making of FHA loans, 
namely the FHA, the builder, the mortgage 
banker, the ultimate purchaser, and the 
permanent mortgagee, would be better served 
if a par market for FHA mortgages could be 
created. Proponents of the fixed interest 
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rates lay considerable stress upon the fact 
that a fixed interest rate is obligatory on 
FHA mortgages because of the fact that they 
are fully insured by the FHA, that they have 
the full credit of the United States of 
America behind them, and that the ultimate 
purchaser should get the benefit of a lower 
interest rate than that available on conven- 
tional loans because of the Government in- 
surance and the fact that the Government 
does all or most of the underwriting of the 
mortgage security. Such contention might 
be true if the interest rate on FHA loans 
were at all times competitive with other 
types of investments. Such adjustment as 
might be necessary to attain this goal under 
u so-called flexible interest rate system is 
well nigh impossible because of the long 
range considerations in connection with the 
development and building of homes, Mort- 
gage financing must be arranged substan- 
tially in advance of the actual construction 
or sale of the proposed houses. Advance 
commitments for permanent financing are 
the generating power providing funds for the 
bullding of new homes, Available funds for 
such financing are in constant competition 
with other types of investment which are 
not subject to rigidly fixed interest rates- 
In order to eliminate the inequalities in- 
herent in setting a fixed interest rate for 


-FHA insured loans as outlined above, it 


would seem that we should consider a re- 
evaluation of the FHA am of mutual 
mortgage insurance, with the objective of 
seeking out a means whereby such in 
loans would be freed from the fixed interest 
rate theory and a new theory adopted which 
would be based upon a free interest rate 
subject only to market conditions. It 15 
therefore proposed that consideration be 
given to the following plan to accomplish 
these objectives: 

1. That all loans insured by the FHA be 
made free of fixed interest rate control 
that the rate of interest on such loans be 
governed only by the maximum rates 
interest permitted on real estate mortgage’ 
in the various States of the United States. 

2. That FHA, instead of insuring 100 per- 
cent of the principal amount of the loan, be 
required to insure only 50 percent of the 
amount of the loan approved by the 
such insurance to run on a proportionate 
basis throughout the life of the loan. 

3. That the proposed mortgagee, upon 
filing FHA-application for commitment, 
designate upon such application the rate of 
interest at which the permanent ins 
loan shall be closed, and further shall certify 
that no discount or premium is to be recei 
or paid in connection with the loan trans- 
action. The commitment to insure issu 
by the FHA shall further incorporate 43 
part of its commitment to insure the rate 
of interest (as designated by the applicant 
for such commitment), which the ins 
loan shall bear and shall require as part o 
the closing documents, certifications, of 
other satisfactory evidence, that no discount 
or premium has been received or paid in con- 
nection with the loan transaction. 
shall as heretofore continue to spec 
allowable fees and charges and may include 
therein a brokerage fee not to exceed one 
half of 1 percent if required in arranging 
financing of the loan. 

4. That, as suggested in a recent round- 
table discussion conducted by House an 
Home magazine (November 1956 issue), the 
FHA “substitute a single 2 percent premiu 
for its present 44 percent annual premiun 
and that the cost of this insurance sbi 
be added (as in England) to the cost of the 
house and the face value of the mortgage, 
1. e., it should not be added to the dow? 
payment.” The insurance premium of $ 
percent would be based upon the 50 percen 
of the mortgage which would be insured VY 
FHA and would be paid to FHA out of m 
gage proceeds at the time of endorsement of 
bond for insurance. The adoption of 
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feature of the plan would have the following 
Advantages: 
(a) The homeowner's insurance cost un- 
der this plan, as compared with present pro- 
cedures, would be substantially lowered, 
thereby reducing his monthly payments: 
(b) The FHA would be able to eliminate 
Costly billing procedures to collect its in- 
Surance premium, and would also secure an 
fovestment return on a full premium basis 
Tom the inception of its insurance. 
5. That, in connection with defaulted 
Cans, the FHA will adopt—in place of its 
Present procedure—the procedure now in 
Use by VA with reference to the conveyance 
8 to the FHA of foreclosed properties. 

nder this procedure FHA would set an up- 
šet price“ on the property based upon PHA 
*Ppraisal and would issue debentures to the 
dati Bages to be due 5, 10, 15 or 20 years from 
wi of issuance at the mortgagee’s option, 
heirs the rate of interest on such debentures 
tare based upon the 6-month average yield 
in United States Government bonds with 

aturities of 5, 10, 15, and 20 years. FHA 
Would also include in debentures the fore- 
to costs, including attorneys’ fees, not 
om 8250, together with interest from 
els of default at the debenture interest 


6. That the VA loan program, as such be 

uminated and that the FHA, under title II. 

© & special subsection for loans to vet- 

biit based upon the receipt of an eligi- 

y certificate from the VA evidencing the 

for s eligibility under such subsection 

decide additional loan benefits as may be 

ben pori: upon, Suggested additional loan 

au ts which might be provided under this 
(a ion are as follows: 

) With the FHA present loan limita- 
$9,000 95 percent of value on the first 
in and 75 percent of value on amounts 
made o of $9,000, a provision could be 
loan 50 veterans which would give them 

nefits of 100 percent of value up to 

excess and 90 percent of value on amounts in 
tb) re $9,000 up to a total loan of $20,000. 
Waiver of the mortgage insurance 

men Pri taining in No. 4 above or a pay- 


ment te the FHA by the VA of such prepaid 
premium. 


t 
2 A 
ns cone the Board of the FHA be expanded 
nated oae by appointment a member desig- 
izations., each of the following trade organ- 
a hony to serve for a 1- or 2-year term in 
Nation © advisory capacity: 
Nations. Association of Home Builders. 
mal Association of Real Estate Boards. 


0 Na 
Ban tional Association of Mutual Savings 
nited Stat 
N es Savings and Loan League. 
Stional Savings and Loan League. 
Life 


can Bankers Association, 
M ce Association. 
Some age Bankers Association of America. 


— 

edera free interest rate approach to the 
the poo derwritten mortgages would per- 
o 
ue n an equal footing with other 
bs Gane credit. The building industry would 
basis. — for money on an interest rate 
vould ad than on a discount basis. This 
using y$ de a sounder situation in the 
the past thee ne &s it has been evident in 
Absorb in t while large-scale builders can 
ve d one manner or another a fairly 
bullae bunt. the smatl- or medium-volume 
Porition es in an extremely disadvantageous 
t market successively increasing dis- 
oncept » under the free- interest 
et E » the flow of funds would be de- 
tion of 1 y Market forces and the construe- 
to nom €w houses would be made responsive 

* 1 alh demands. 
At ies homeowner should be able to bene- 
Cause of 8 in the purchase of a home be- 
hig be e elimination of a discount on 
Mortg ge. The emergence of a par mar- 
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ket for FHA loans should be reflected in a 
lower price for houses to the extent that 
discounts in various areas of the country are 
eliminated. 

3. The home-building industry should 
benefit by the merging of the FHA and VA 
activities—first by the elimination of the 
need to deal with two agencies with greatly 
varying rules and regulations, and second by 
the cutting down of the amount of paper 
work required in dealing with two agencies, 
and third by a reduction jn actual dollar 
expense in the processing of the loan as a 
federally underwritten mortgage. 

4. The elimination of the VA home-loan 
program should result in a decided saving 
to the Government. This has been recom- 
mended by many Government commissions 
which have studied the question of Govern- 
ment agencies. 

5. Under the proposed plan the FHA liabil- 
ity under the insurance program would be 
reduced from 100 percent to 50 percent of 
the amount of the principal. 

6. There should be no objection to such a 

program on the part of permanent investors 
who presently, as part of normal lending 
operation, make conventional loans on a free 
interest rate basis. With the permanent 
lender having a stake in the mortgage to the 
extent of 50 percent, there would be little 
likelihood of relying on the guaranty rather 
than the security for the repayment of the 
Joan. . 
The overall objectives of the housing 
policy of the Government are to provide more 
and better housing for its citizens and to 
maintain a high level of construction activ- 
ity in the home building field. Such objec- 
tives can be reached only if financing is 
available for such home construction and 
purchase. Past experience has indicated that 
the fixed interest rate policy on federally in- 
sured and guaranteed loans has made such 
loans unattractive to local investors who 
could secure higher rates of interest on con- 
ventional loans without Government insur- 
ance and guaranty and to secondary perma- 
nent mortgage investors in periods of rising 
interest rates and yields on competitive types 
of investment. It would seem that if it is 
the housing policy of the Government to in- 
sure loans in amounts in excess of the 
amounts which may be lent by a local lender 
for mortgage purposes, the Government 
should be willing to—and required to—in- 
sure that portion of the loan which would 
exceed fhe amount of the loan which nor- 
mally would be made without Government 
insurance. Under such circumstances it can 
be rationalized that the fixed interest rate, 
because of the Government guaranty, is an 
unnecessary restriction which limits the use 
of FHA-insured loans. Further, it could be 
argued that under the proposed plan, only 
50 percent of the loan would be insured and 
therefore it would be unfair to fix the in- 
terest rate on the 50 percent of the loan on 
which the Government would have no lia- 
bility. 

The above proposal is submitted as one 
possible solution to the impasse which exists 
in the mortgage investment market when- 
ever changes in interest rates or yields oc- 
cur in other investment markets. Such pro- 
posal with reference to interest rates charged 
on mortgages would be in effect become self- 
regulatory, which has been the situation in 
the conventional loan market for many 
decades. Should mortgage funds become 
available in large volume, the interest rate at 


which mortgages can be secured would be 


reduced by competition; in periods when 
money is generally tight, builders and mort- 
gage companies would at least be in a posi- 
tion of being able to finance their housing 
production by securing mortgage funds on 
a competitive basis. 

In drafting this proposal, we have aimed 
at formulating a plan which would prove 
workable to all ents of our economy 
which are involved. It is also believed that 
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now is the time to take stock of the whole 
program of federally underwritten mortgages 
in the light of past experience, with the idea 
in mind of setting up a fully workable plan 
to take care of the required financing of our 
housing needs now and in the future. 


Tribute to Greece: 136th Anniversary of 
Her Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 18, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Greece 
today celebrates again the return to in- 
dependence and freedom for which she is 
justly famous. The cradle of political 
freedom and self-restrained individual 
liberty, in the 5th century before Christ, 
Greece has a history and a record of 
influence on civilization which was not 
only unsurpassed in all the succeeding 
centuries but which has known no equal. 
This tiny country on the map of the 
world has spread its influence around the 
globe and down the centuries, Despite 
countless invasions, conquest, ravaging 
hordes, and superimposed dynasties, 
Greece has remained the captor of her 
conquerors, the victor over those who 
would vanquish her. 

When the Archbishop of Petras raised 
the standard of revolt against the Turks 
on March 25, 1821, and led his people 
in the national struggle against tryanny 
he was but renewing the tradition of 
nonsubservience of the Greek body pol- 
itic and reaffirming the indomitability 
of the Greek mind. Four centuries of 
domination by the Turks could not oblit- 
erate, could not dim the permanence of 
that quality of ancient Greece which in- 
sured that freedom would prevail. 

President Monroe himself lent his 
voice to the cause. In his annual mes- 
sage on December 3, 1822, he stated our 
interest in the situation thus: 

The mention of Greece fills the mind with 
the most exalted sentiments and arouses 
in our bosoms the best feelings of which 
our nature is susceptible. Superior skill 
and refinement in the arts, heroic gallantry 
in action, disinterested patriotism, enthus!- 
astic zeal and devotion in favor of public 
and personal liberty are associated with 
our recollections of ancient Greece. That 
such a country should have been over- 
whelmed and so long hidden, as it were, from 
the world under a gloomy despotism has 
been a cause of unceasing and deep regret 
for ages past. It was natural, therefore, 
that the reappearance of these people in 
their original character, contending in favor 
of their liberties, should produce that great 
excitement and sympathy in their favor 
which have been so signally displayed 
throughout the United States. A strong 
hope is entertained that these people will 
recover their independence and resume their 
equal station among the nations of the 
earth, 


It is interesting that it was this Greek 
war for independence that occasioned 
the statement of Daniel Webster that 
the United States could no longer hold 
itself aloof from world affairs. He said: 
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As one of the free states among the na- 
tions * * * our side of this question is 
settled for us, even without our own volition. 
Our history, our situation, our character, nec- 
essarily decide our position and our course 
before we have even time to ask whether 
we have an opinion. Our place is on the 
side of free institutions. 


In the following century, and in our 
own time, the Truman doctrine has been 
called the first real break in peacetime 
of the American public as a whole from 
isolationism. The aid was needed to 
maintain the independence of Greece 
and Turkey from Communist subversion. 
Referring to this situation, Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, a recent Ambassador from the 
United States to Greece, wrote in 1955: 

Since our declaration of the Truman doc- 
trine in 1947, we have shown an under- 
standing not only of the importance to us 
of the independence and territorial integrity 
of Greece, but also of the great step for- 
ward she has taken on the international 
stage in composing her age-long differences 
with Turkey and allying herself with that 
country on the present frontiers of freedom. 


Thus the accent on freedom and inde- 
pendence has echoes from Greece 
through the world, through the centuries 
for more than 2,300 years. 


Address by Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ervin L. Peterson Before the 
1957 Southern Forestry Conference of 
the Forest Farmers Association, At- 
lanta, Ga., March 15, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ervin L. Peterson, an 
able administrator who has rendered 
outstanding service to the agricultural 
interests of America, delivered an ad- 
dress before the 1957 Southern Forestry 
Conference of the Forest Farmers Asso- 
ciation, in Atlanta, Ga., on March 15, 
which I feel justifies being put in the 
Recorp so as to make it available to the 
Members of Congress and the people. 

The speech follows: 

It is a pleasure to participate in this 
Southern Forestry Conference of the Forest 
Farmers Association. Your conference 
theme, “Soil, Trees, and Water—Their Role 
in the South's Economic Future,“ and the 
subject matter covered in your program are 
clearly indicative of the breadth of your in- 
terest. 

Today there are great opportunities in all 
phases of forestry. In no section of the 
country are those opportunities brighter 
than here in the South. The growth cycle 
for most of your commercially important 
forest trees is relatively short. Earnings on 
investments made in forest properties be- 
gin to accure more quickly than in most 
other forested sections of the country. Here 
is a desirable combination of soil, climate 


and water for the maximum forest produc- 
tivity. 
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People of the South are alert and respon- 
sive to their opportunities. It is, I believe, 
in recognition of these many desirable fac- 
tors that wood-using industries have estab- 
lished themselves in your midst, creating for 
southern forest producers a readily available 
market outlet for your forest products. Also 
rapidly increasing economic values of for- 
est properties resulting from accelerated 
public demand for forest products of all 
kinds has made it economically feasible for 
owners of forest properties to undertake the 
expenses and make the investments re- 
quired to achieve better management and 
increased productivtness from their prop- 
erties. 

As in most cases, the opportunity before 
you and the expansion in forestry activities 
which have occurred bring with them prob- 
lems and responsibilities. It is entirely fit- 
ting that meetings of this kind should bring 
people together to discuss a subject of such 
broad interest. as forestry, not only here in 
the South but over the entire Nation. 

The search after understanding, not only 
in forestry but in all facets of our national 
life, must be continuously pursued with 
vigor. A working democracy—a republican 
form of Government—wherein the powers of 
Government derived from the people re- 
quires for its best performance an informed, 
intelligent, alert, and responsible citizenry. 
It is in the pursuit of truth, of fact, through 
discussion and meeting together, that fuller 
information and understanding is dissem- 
inated, discussed, debated, and accepted. It 
is through such understanding, and through 
responsible and informed action that we, 
all of us, depend upon progress as indi- 
viduals, as organizations, as States, as a 
Nation. 

This Nation is singularly blessed with a 
great heritage of natural resources—our 
soils, water, forests, minerals, scenic won- 
ders, wildlife. We have been profligate in 
their use. Some we have damaged greatly. 
Great forests have been harvested without 
provision for their regeneration. Many of 
our farm lands were all but destroyed for 
productive use. Our fish and wildlife re- 
sources are only a small fraction of what 
they once were. Many of our streams and 
rivers have been, and are now, heavily pol- 
luted. Even the air itself around some of 
our industrial sections is contaminated and 
impure. At times both public policy, or 
lack of it, and economic forces have added 
their impetus to the erosion of our vast nat- 
ural heritage. 

We have, as a people, awakened to the 
fact that our physical resources are not 
inexhaustible. We have come to realize the 
significance of the fact that all of these 
resources are encompassed within the phys- 
ical confines of our country. With a rapidly 
growing population, now 170 million people, 
and estimated to possible reach 225 million 
by 1975, we are sharply conscious that the 
resources we now possess must be managed 
and used wisely If a growing economy is to 
be fully supplied with the raw materials 
necessary to satisfy the needs and wants of 
all our people. The need to conserve, to 
wisely use our resources of soil, forests, and 
water, is achieving ever widening recogni- 
tion. This recognition did not come all at 
once, It has been developing over a 50-year 
period. Recognition of need too often re- 
sults in the assumption that only Govern- 
ment can provide the means for meeting 
common objectives, and usually the Govern- 
ment meant is the Federal Government, 

Our Federal Government is already big. 
It grows bigger. It consumes the proponder- 
ant portion of total tax payments. What 
role do we expect our Federal Government to 
play in the field of forestry? What respon- 
sibility should it assume in connection with 
resource use and development? 

While the Federal Government is a sub- 
stantial landowner and manager, and must 
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discharge its managerial responsibilities as to 
these lands, the fact remains that the vast 
bulk of our land is owned by people in their 
private capacities. In the field of forestry. 
private industry has demonstrated that it 
has both the interest, the capacity and the 
understanding to achieve sound manage- 
ment, wise use and development. 

Increasingly, too, the States have effec- 
tively demonstrated their capacity in this 
endeavor. Under our system of government, 
sovereignty resides in the people to be exer- 
cised through the respective States. The 
Federal Government possesses only those 
powers specifically granted to it in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Insofar as organized pub- 
lic effort is required in resource manage- 
ment, use and development, it seems to me 
that the States should assume the major 
share of responsibility. They are closer to 
the people. The immediate economic bene- 
fits of more productive lands come to the 
people in the States and in their local 
communities. 

State administrations are usually more 
cognizant of the immediate local problems. 
They are usually more responsive to publie 
attitude. State government, too, is usually 
more flexible in its organization so that it 
can respond more quickly to problems of 
local significance. If big government, 
spending, and high taxes are to be brought 
firmly under control so that increasing pro- 
portions of private earnings can be rein- 
vested in private enterprise and thereby con- 
tribute to the further bullding of America. 
the States, and the people themselves, must 
undertake greater responsibilities for achiev- 
ing the objectives they desire whether this 
be in forestry or in other facets of our na- 
tional life. 

There is a real opportunity to develop ® 
stronger and better America through the en- 
largement of our resource capabilities. 
us see to it that in realizing on this oppor- 
tunity the role of government—local, State 
and Federal—is a cooperative one with the 
citizens in their private capacities. Whe? 
we think of forestry we must think of all 
forestry—private, State, and Federal. 

Let us, however, emphasize private oppor- 
tunity, private responsibility, for our econ- 
omy itself is built around the concept 
private ownership of property and upon thé 
expectance of reward for private initiative 
industry, and ingenuity. 

If Government is to increasingly accept 
responsibilities for meeting the needs of peo- 
ple, whether it be in resource or in other 
areas, greater and greater amounts of the 
rewards which come to people in their pri- 
vate capacities from their own initiative an 
industry and ingenuity must be taken 
the Government, for Government itself pro- 
duces nothing. It is only a consumer 
production and never can it return to the 
people as much as it has first taken from 
them. 

Moreover, with all taxes taking approxi- 
mately one-fourth of our gross annual prod- 
uct a sizeable portion of our business com- 
munity is dependent on a high level of Gov 
ernment spending for its livelihood. These. 
in fact, develop some degree of competition 
for Government expenditures and for en- 
larged public programs of all kinds, This 18 
not the kind of expenditure which develop“ 
new wealth—it uses that already created. 
Only you and all other citizens all over 
America can stop this trend. Under our 
concepts, people are the Government. 
citizens continuously press for ever-increas- 
ing public responsibility in the many facets 
of our national life, only increased public 
spending and increasing taxes can result. I 
do not believe such a course is either neces- 
sary or desirable. If we believe that oppor- 
tunity is more valuable than security; 1f 
we believe that we as individuals have th® 
capacity, the intelligence, the industrious- 
ness, and the creativeness to develop our re- 
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Sources to provide greater opportunities for 
all of us, then we will resist as individuals 
and as a people passing our future to the 
keeping of Government. The price of free- 
dom is eternal vigilance. Economic free- 
dom is important too. 

I do not deprecate the contribution of 
Government—local, State, and Federal—nor 
do I minimize its responsibility in resource 
development and especially in forestry. Nec- 

tly the Federal Government as a land 
Managing agency has played, and will con- 
tinue to play, a significant and important 
Tole in resource conservation and in forestry 
Particularly. I am sure all of us recognize 
th, very real and significant contribution of 
8 e Federal Government through the United 
tates Forest Service, particularly, but 
ugh other Federal land managing agen- 

as well to better forestry management 
peter forestry practice, both public and 


I do want to emphasize that in the De- 
ment of Agriculture, through the United 
tes Forest Service, it is firm policy that we 
not duplicate or compete with State 
to ernments in rendering forestry assistance 
hy their own citizens. It is our purpose to 
bane eee State forestry departments and to 
1 P them improve their services to private 
* landowners in fire prevention, in pest 
ti disease control, in management prac- 
ces, in all phases of forestry. 
net of us are stimulated and encouraged by 
fact that here in the South people like 
lves in your private capacities are as- 
dey, € greater and greater responsibility for 
cane pment of forestry which is so signifi- 
Whi to the South’s economic future and 
ingly 7 it seems to me, will become increas- 
The eaificant with the passage of time. 
the Bean nueg development of forestry in 
X uth will not be without problems. In 
kis Fd Southern States, private forest land- 
dif gs are distributed among 242 million 
Seen Owners. This means the average 
ho} ea is small, less than 70 acres per 
in thee Most of these small holdings have 
e past suffered from inadequate fire 
Protection, the ravages of forest pest and 
A en and destructive cutting. 
ee aggregate, these ownerships rep- 
almost three-fourths of all the private 
A nat €rcial forest lands in the South. On 
8 basis, the small forest owner- 
3 74 percent of total forest 
1 0 5 Be: clearly evident to all foresters and 
N forest industries that the small 
in the Sorbie landholder holds a key position 
forest uture adequacy of our production of 
ings da oducts. Many of these small hold- 
‘© not of themselves provide a base of 
Se to their owners. Fortunately, many 
term on holdings are in association with 
Ucts u nership, Income from forest prod- 
othe Plemental to farm income. 
the ra a factor of increasing importance is 
orca Industrializstion within the South- 
been 3 Many small landholders have 
Ploym, er opportunity for industrial em- 
Videq and through the income thus pro- 
It with 10 able to continue as landholders. 
and poe intelligent and sustained public 
ness ja Ahs te effort if the greatest productive- 
holdings be achieved from these many small 
tionane” both here, in the South, and na- 
Search More effective of re- 
can bring Gee and technical assistance 
the und to the owners of these properties 
to erstanding and know-how necessary 
Of these many small holdings pro- 
nately Tran valuable enterprise, Fortu- 
0 3 in farm forestry is gaining 
* y through the extension serv- 
Several land-grant colleges. 
not most, of the large wood-using 
ance to zune, Providing management assist- 
Public — forest landholders. Several 
Peopy, 3 also afford heip to these 
est lan ae sharing, tree planting, and for- 
management through the agricul- 
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tural conservation program; the low-priced 
planting stock from State forest nurseries 
with assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment in the production of the planting stock 
rendered to State forestry departments. 
Many private consulting foresters are also 
doing an excellent job with small forest own- 
erships. The several soil conservation dis- 
tricts, through their State and national as- 
sociations and within the individual districts 
themselves, recognize the value of forest 
properties and are rendering real service in 
more effective forest management on these 
properties. 

The forestry task ahead, private and pub- 
lic, is to develop and apply the techniques 
that make possible increased yield and in- 
tensified use to achieve all the opportunities 
afforded from the forest resource. Here 
again the question arises of, “What part shall 
Government play?” I believe that Govern- 
ment, Federal or State, should undertake 
only those tasks which the people as indi- 
viduals cannot accomplish for themselves. 

Two of the most important contributions 
which Government can make is that 
stemming from research and from educa- 
tion, From research comes the necessary 
technology; from education comes an under- 
standing of how to use that technology. In- 
sofar as Federal assistance is concerned with 
respect to forestry on private lands, it can 
best be performed in cooperation with the 
States through established State organiza- 
tions. Awareness of the opportunities avail- 
able is also important. In this connection, 
organizations such as yours, the Forest 
Farmers, the Forest Industries, credit organ- 
izations, and others, have a real opportunity 
to supplement and complement public forces 
at work. 

I understand that considerable stimulus 
is given to tree planting as a result of the 
conservation reserve portion of the soil-bank 
program. This planting will, of course, take 
place on lands which come out of crop pro- 
duction. Other lands are planted with plant- 
ing stock made available under the coopera- 
tive Clarke-McNary program, pursuant to 
which low-cost forest seedlings are made 
available to State forest nurseries. 

Forest-fire protection must be provided 
for all of our producing forest lands, public 
and private. Research must constantly go 
forward to find better and more productive 
species, to find the most effective ways of 
producing the greatest yields per acre of land 
in production, to find new uses for wood 
products. 

But forest lands have other values than 
the production of wood products. In this 
section of the country, nearly all of the prin- 
cipal watersheds, as well as the smaller ones, 
are covered with forests. The manner in 
which these forests are managed and har- 
vested will have important effects upon both 
the quantity and quality of water accumu- 
lated within these watersheds. Nationally, 
water is rapidly becoming recognized as the 
No. 1 resource problem. In the intermoun- 
tain regions of the West where forest land- 
holdings are predominantly in public owner- 
ship, the forests in that locale are, in many 
instances, more important for their water- 
shed values than for the production of forest 
products. 

The manner in which the multitude of 
small forest properties are managed here in 
the South can have an important impact 
upon your water supplies, We need to know 
more about the behavior of water under 
various types of forest management. Here 
again research is necessary and is under way. 

The relationship of stocking intensities to 
total fiber yield is important in the produc- 
tion of pulpwood. The impact of forest pests 
and diseases and methods for combating 
them needs more clear understanding. More 
economical harvesting methods and better 
end product utilization, as well as the devel- 
opment of new products, is important to our 
forestry endeavors. In most of these areas 
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research and education will play an — 
tant role. * * 

It is, of course, well recognized that there 
can be no healthy forestry program unless 
there is a healthy forest-using industry to 
utilize the raw forest products and market 
them efficiently and profitably. In short, 
there is no one part of forestry which is 
separable from all of the other parts. 

Forests provide important habitat for 
many species of wildlife. The effect of for- 
ests upon streamflow and stream tempera- 
tures are important to the sports fishery. 
A growing population is increasingly turn- 
ing to the outdoors for more and more of its 
recreational activities. Here, too, is a prob- 
lem and a possible opportunity to forest 
landholders. 

Yes, forestry is more than planting trees. 
This you are demonstrating every day here in 
the South, even though you lead the Nation 
in tree planting—588,000 acres in fiscal year 
1956, 92 percent of which was on private 
land. While we know that the various parts 
of forestry, from the planting of the tree to 
the use by the consumer of the product, are 
not separable, one from the other, we do 
know that the trees must be planted, man- 
aged, grown, harvested, and manufactured 
if forestry is to have significance. I am told 
there are 19 million acres in the 15 Southern 
States which are now understocked. 

So there is a big job ahead. There is 
likewise a big opportunity. Let us together 
see to it that this opportunity is understood, 
that it is grasped, and that the benefits will, 
in turn, create further opportunities for the 
reward of individual effort, enterprise, inge- 
nuity, and inventiveness. 

While we who represent Government can 
heip, should help, and wish to help, it is not 
for us to undertake any except those re- 
sponsibilities which people in their private 
capacities are incapable of assuming. By the 
record you have achieved here in the South, 
I am convinced there will continue to be 
demonstrated the American tradition that 
our peoples have the capacity to create and 
to build for themselves. This is the spirit 
which has made this country the great Na- 
tion which it is. This is the spirit to which 
we might all dedicate our efforts to sustain. 

I co tulate the Forest Farmers Asso- 
ciattion for their Southern Forestry Confer- 
ence. I encourage and commend your ef- 
forts to make soil, trees, and water of in- 
creasing reward to the South and thereby to 
the entire Nation. 


SEC’s Power To Enjoin Proxy Fights in 
the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr, CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
current proxy contest being waged for 
control of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., be- 
tween the Penn-Texas corporation 
headed by Leopold Silberstein and the 
present management, headed by its pres- 
ident, Robert H. Morse, Jr., is of wide- 
spread public interest. It is of particu- 
lar import to many people in my district 
who are officers, employees, and stock- 
holders of the Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

I want to call attention to the applica- 
tion of the proxy rules as they are admin- 
istered by the SEC. 
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The Commission is an independent 
agency which must be impartial in its 
examination of proxy material used by 
participants. Its guiding purpose is to 
see that public stockholders receive pro- 
tection from false, misleading, and irrel- 
evant statements to which they are 
entitled, 

Early in 1956 the Commission revised 
its proxy rules to permit more effective 
control over proxy solicitation, especially 
in the case of contests for the election of 
directors. In recent years there have 
been many bitterly fought proxy contests 
between management and groups oppos- 
ing, with the control of large corpora- 
tions at stake. The Commission recog- 
nizes the legal relationship of a proxy 
holder to the security owner as that of 
being a fiduciary and that proxy holder 
is, accordingly, subject to legal concepts 
generally governing the conduct of direc- 
tors who manage corporate affairs. 
Documents that are to be used for the 
solicitation of proxies must be filed with 
the Commission and be examined to see 
whether they comply with the Commis- 
sion’s standard of disclosure. The re- 
sponsibility for the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the material used rests with 
the user of the material. 

It is within the power of the Commis- 
sion to institute proceedings to enjoin 
solicitation of proxies; to compel reso- 
licitation or to restrain the voting of 
proxies where it has reason to believe 
that false or misleading statements are 
being used in seeking the support of 
stockholders. In fact, the Commission 
must turn to the court for plenary ac- 
tion since it has no administrative proc- 
ess for compelling false or misleading 
material to be corrected, nor can it by its 
own order stop a solicitation which vio- 
lates these rules. The compelling force 
which the Commission may use is to seek 
Federal court action to prevent the use 
of material that is misleading or false. 

In the bitterly fought Fairbanks, 
Morse proxy campaign the principal is- 
sue is whether all persons and institu- 
tions who should be named as partici- 
pants have been named, and whether 
they have complied with the Commis- 
sion’s requirements for filing informa- 
tion as to the extent and nature of their 
interest. This question is particularly 
pertinent since large blocks of Fairbanks, 
Morse shares are reported as under con- 
tract of purchase by Penn-Texas through 
foreign banks or institutions who are 
admittedly only agents. Their princi- 
pals are hidden behind the rule of se- 
crecy, imposed by foreign laws. As it 
stands, persons or institutions who are 
probably actual participants have not 
been required to disclose their back- 
ground, personal history, the extent of 
their ownership or the circumstances 
under which they became participants. 
Nothing is known as to the transactions 
by which their holdings were acquired or 
whether there are any understandings or 
arrangements affecting their disposition. 
The Commission has always regarded 
this type of disclosure as vitally impor- 
tant in protecting investors in corporate 
control contests. In this case, with the 
issues being so bitterly contested, it is 
essential to any fair decision. The ad- 
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mitted failure of the holders or beneficial 
owners of large blocks of stock to comply 
with requirements of disclosure prior to 
voting the proxies should be adequate 
basis for the SEC to invoke its statu- 
tory powers to restrain the voting of such 
proxies until there can be no question 
about compliance. 


We Can Build Our Own Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
freshing when a Congressman receives 
letters such as the following. It gives 
cause to at least hope that the American 
people still believe in the principles that 
made our country great—individual re- 
sponsibility. I am proud to say that I 
receive very few letter from the people 
of the Seventh Iowa District in favor of 
Federal aid to education. 

I congratulate Dr. Odell of his letter 
to me, which follows: 


Marcu 11, 1957. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. JENSEN: I have been reading with 
much interest the accounts of the various 
attitudes and feelings, concerning Federal aid 
to school construction, on Capitol Hill. 

I cannot know how the mail may be run- 
ning from the Seventh District on this sub- 
ject, but I would like to express my vicw 
on it. 

I, as a member of the school board of the 
Red Oak Independent School District, have 
been vitally interested in schoolroom short- 
ages. We are currently in the process of 
preparing our second schoolhouse bond issue 
in 10 years. We are going to have to build. 
as we are short of space and expect the 
load to be with us for a number of years. 
Our local taxes are quite an item now, as 
they must be everywhere. The competition 
between the Federal and local governments 
for the tax dollar ls becoming greater each 
year, a5 you know. 8 

I have felt for a long time that there are 
many things in our community living which 
we must assume more responsibility for our- 
selves, and here at home. Schools are among 
these things. We can build better and less 
expensively by doing it without help, and 
above that we must assume the respon- 
sibility for it. 

Lack of financial responsibility, I am 
afraid, is a disease which most of the people 
in the United States have been victims of 
for about 25 years. Now it is becoming a 
disease of communities and of States. In 
my lifetime I think it may be entirely pos- 
sible that the Federal Government will be 
responsible financially (through taxation, of 
course) for the birth, health, education, 
old age, and burial of all of us. I sincerely 
hope this will not happen—I am 34 years 
old 


We can build our own schools, and if we 
do, we can pay for them here. We must be 
responsible for something. 

If your thoughts are along these lines, 
I would appreciate appropriate action on 
H. R. 1 and H. R. 3986 when they come up. 


Sincerely, 
Joun H. ODELE, D. D. 8. 


March 25 


A Petition To Get the United States Out 
of the U. N. and the U. N. Out of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I present 
a petition from citizens of Alabama and 
Georgia relative to the United Nations. 
It is obvious that I am not the only one 
who desires to get Russia out of that 
organization, or if that cannot be done, 
to get out ourselves. 

Since the President has shown some 
14 violations of the Charter of the United 
Nations by Russia, something should be 
done. As long as Russia remains in the 
organization with its well-used veto 
power, nothing will résult in the name of 
world peace. Russia prospers on a cold 
war, and does not seek peace, She 
peace, but when a move is made for that 
which all people long for, the Russians 
stop the movement before it gets started- 
While Russia cannot veto action by the 
Security Council, they have control of 
that through a Russian Communst who 
is permanent Secretary of Military Af- 
fairs, and therefore are in a position to 
thwart security action. Here follows the 
petition: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United 
States and registered voters in our respective 
States, respectfully submit that in the yea! 
1945 the United Nations premeditatedly 
employed deceit, fraud, and misrepresenta- 
tion to delude and seduce the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee into ratifying the 
U. N. Charter, and thereby gravely endan- 
gering the sovereignty of the United States 
and the freedoms of the American people 
as guaranteed by our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights, to wit: 

The United Nations Charter, section 7 of 
article 2, says: “Nothing contained in the 
present Charter shall authorize the United 
Nation to intervene in matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any State.” 

Had it not been for this provision the 
Charter would not have been ratified by the 
Senate in 1945. 

But immediately after the ratification the 
U. N. did wilfully and deliberately 
to plot to transform itself into a super one 
world government that would absorb the 
United States, destroy our sovereignty, and 
void and nullify our Constitution. 
achieve those objectives the U. N. set uP 
special agencies, such as ILO, the Economie 
and Social Council, UNESCO, etc,- ete+ 
through which they nullified various of our 
State and Federal laws. They further wil- 
fully employed fraud and deceit in an en“ 
deavor to delude the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee into ratifying additional 
“treaties,” such as the “Genocide pact,” the 
“Covenant of Human Rights” and 200 simi- 
lar “treaties,” any one of which would have 
forever destroyed the freedoms of the Ameri- 
can people. They further wilfully and dellb- 
erately concealed the existence of secret 
agreements, not written into the Charter, 
one of which provided that the military 
head of the U. N. is always to be a Moscow 
Red—and we provide documentary evidenc® 
that 132,000 of aur boys who fought in 
Korea were ambushed and trapped, mur- 
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dered, and maimed, as a result of the Red 
Chinese recelying advance information 
through that U. N. military head. 

(Norx— Ten pages of documented evi- 
dence will be attached to the petition when 
it is submitted to the committee.) 

Had the Senate foreseen these develop- 
Ments the Charter would have been over- 
whelmingly rejected in 1945. t 

Therefore we do earnestly and prayerfully 

and implore the Foreign Relations 
Committee to weigh and appralse the docu- 
mented and prima facie evidence submitted 
With this petition and to move to rescind 
and revoke the original ratification on the 
ground that it was obtained by fraud, deceit, 
and disrepresentation, with intent afore- 
thought to destroy the sovereignty of the 
United States and the freedoms of the Ameri- 
dan people as guaranteed to us by our Con- 
Stitution and Bill of Rights. 


This petition was signed by 98 people 
from Alabama and Georgia and I have 
names on file in my office. 


The Menominee Indian Tribe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


4 LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
vid introduced a new bill which pro- 
te es for a 2-year extension on the final 
Of nation date of Federal supervision 
pla Menominee Indian Reservation. I 
S+ ve been advised by the Wisconsin 
1 Committee on Menominee Indian 
e and the Menominee Indian 

de that it will be impossible for a 
8 termination plan to be placed in ef- 
Fe by December 31, 1958. For that 
. the new bill which I have intro- 
tin today provides that the termina- 
1960 ate be extended until December 31, 
natio and the date for filing the termi- 
31 it Plan be extended from December 

tn 57 to December 31, 1959. 
toda der unanimous consent I include in 
Dea YS Recorp two editorials which ap- 
erie in the Shawano Evening Leader, 
195 ano, Wis., under dates of March 15, 
Dreat and March 21, 1957, which ex- 
Wises the concern of many people in 
date onsin oyer the present termination 


=~ editorials follow: 
m the Shawano Evening Leader of 
March 15, 1957 
THE Tb (BUREAU) PROBLEM 
= Menominee Tribe of Indians has Just 
tats 2 days of conferences and nego- 
United Pedic Mr. Glenn I. Emmons, the 
3 Commissioner of Indian Af- 
more than a half dozen of his top 


Sgr 
der ow that it is over, there is cause for won- 


came pad What this important delegation 
dur Meo the reservation for to meet with 
ace friends, 
Menomincs the Emmons Co. came to the 
$ te jieservation to provide the an- 
many perplexing questions 
ewes Peg tribe, they might just as well 
It peed 42 uaaa States capital, 
Experi ong e since our area has 
enced the evasivencss and the coyness 
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which characterized the 2 days of confer- 
ences at Neopit. 

The Menominee people had some serious 
questions for the Federal officials. And how 
these questions will be answered affects them 
dearly. 

Take for example, this intelligent query by 
Mr. James G. Frechette, chairman of the 
Advisory Council: 

“We have arrived at a point where general 
research (on termination) has been com- 
pleted. We need more time to complete 
plans for termination. We are compelled to 
ask the question, ‘Where do we go from 
here?“ 

In other words, the Menominee leadership 
wanted to know whether the high officials of 
the Indian Bureau were prepared to go to 
bat for them on acquiring an extension of 
time. 

Commissioner Emmons’ reply included this, 
among other things: 

“We will thoroughly consider the facts 
when we get back to Washington. 

“We want to give young Indian people the 
tools and confidence to go outside and get a 
job and succeed. 

American Indians make the best em- 
ployees any industry can employ. 

“Given the opportunity, Indians can do 
what any other people can do.” 

Nice words came from Mr. Emmons’ lips, 
but no answer to the question. 

He didn’t even come close. Not one of Mr. 
Emmons’ many aids arose to cover the 
ground the Commissioner so glaringly left 
uncovered. 

Did not the tribe have a right to expect a 
crisp and definitive answer so that it could 
map its plans accordingly? 

This is but one instance. There were 
others equally obvious. It required no per- 
ceptive powers to spot them. 

Overall, the 2 days at St. Anthony's audi- 
torium were friendly and cordial. But cor- 
diality and good fellowship are not enough 
to solve the burning problems facing the 
Menominee people. : 

The Menominees have reason to expect 
concrete assistance, specific answers, and 
helpful suggestions from the Indian Bureau 
which has served as their supervisor for a 
century. Alas, how this was lacking Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 

It lends one to the conclusion that the 
Indian problem would not be nearly so grave 
if it were not for the Indian Bureau problem. 


From the Shawano Evening Leader of 
March 21, 1957] 
MORE ON THE INDIAN BUREAU 

A number of citizens with a firsthand 
grasp of the facts have commented with 
favor upon this column of 6 days ago which 
dealt with the Indian (Bureau) problem. 

It was pointed out then that—on the 
basis of the showing of the United States 
Indian Commissioner and a half dozen of 
his high-priced aids—the Bureau was fully 
deserving of a high ctiation for evasiveness. 

The Commissioner and his assistants came 
to the Menominee Reservation ostensibly to 
help the Menominee people with their ter- 
mination problems and to answer their ques- 
tions. 

The way it turned out, what concrete and 
substantial discussion resulted from the 
meeting came from the Indian people them- 
selves, And they were left to answer their 
own questions. 

The Menominee people have plenty to be 
dissatisfied about in the United States In- 
dian Bureau. Their great protector proves 
out to be a spineless and weak-kneed agency 
instead of a defender of the people it is 
supposed to champion. 

Now comes new data to bolster the Men- 
ominees’ complaint against the Federal 
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agency with which they must deal in their 
important termination negotiations. 

The New York Times reports that an Epis- 
copal minister who is a Sioux Indian “has 
brought home to New Yorkers some 
of the sense of desperation with which many 
American Indians must today be facing 
their future.” Dr. Vine Deloria called for the 
adoption of a point 4 program to help the 
Indians of our own country. 

The Times comments that a large portion 
of the Indians is suffering from lack of a 
clear and progressive policy on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

“Such policy as there is has been satis- 
factory. The proposal, endorsed by Con- 
gress a few years ago, to terminate Federal 
responsibility for the Indian as rapidly as 
possible cannot and should not be carried 
out on any large scale. * * The Federal 
Government is not going to make the Indian 
problem go away just by wishing it would. 
There is a deep and lasting abligation to 
help the Indian defend himself against the 
corrosiye pressures of a civilization into 
which * * * he is not prepared to enter as 
an independent competitor.” 

The Times notes that 1,600,000 acres of 
Indian lands have passed out of Indian con- 
trol in the Plains States during the last 4 
years and that Indian landholders have not 
been able to withstand the temptation to 
sell their acres for immediate gain. It be- 
lieves that the influence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to be brought to bear on 
this situation. 

The leadership of every Indian tribe in 
the United States foresees the day that the 
United States Government will be out of 
the Indian business. And they see it ulti- 
mately as a desirable thing. 

But why should a 40-year termination 
project be rushed to the extent that it must 
be accomplished in 4 years? And why is 
such pathetically little edvice and guidance 
provided ‘by the United States Indian Bu- 
reau? 

Maybe some kind of point 4 program is 
needed. There is need for a program more 
definite and more inspiring than the United 
States Indian Bureau have provided to date. 
A new Federal and new, dedicated 
leadership in the Indian Bureau are called 
for. 


Good Plan To Aid Science Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, Sen- 
ator GEORGE A. SMATHERS, of Florida, and 
Congressman Francis E. WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania, have introduced excellent 
bills which provide for the investment of 
certain funds obtained under the pro- 
visions of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act and also provide for the use of in- 
terest from such investments for scien- 
tific scholarships and fellowships for 
children of veterans.- 

The proposal would make available an 
additional $3 million a year for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation without any 
additional appropriation by the Con- 
gress. The foundation, established by 
act of Congress in 1950, would operate 
under existing law and would select 
students for scholarships on the basis of 
ability with the widest possible geo- 
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graphic distribution. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration advises that there are 
some 2,500,000 children of veterans in 
the college age category who would be 
eligible to compete for scholarship as- 
sistance under the proposed program. 

I have introduced a similar bill on 
March 21 with the conviction that the 
measure will not only contribute to our 
national defense, but will convert enemy 
assets dating from the recent World 
War II to constructive peacetime pur- 
poses. The editor of the Sioux Falls 
(S. Dak.) Argus-Leader has written an 
excellent editorial in support of this 
proposal dated February 20, 1957, which 
I include as follows: 

Goon PLAN To Am SCIENCE Srupy 

A proposal that deserves favorable consid- 
eration in Congress is the one advanced by 
Senator GEORGE A. Smatuers, of Florida, to 
promote scientific education. 

Senator SMATHERS would use a part of the 
proceeds obtained under the provisions of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act “for scientific 
scholarships and fellowships for children of 
veterans.” 

The funds involved are those obtained from 
the wartime confiscation of enemy property. 
There are claims of various amounts against 
these, but Senator SMATHERs believes that at 
least $100 million could be made available for 
the scholarships and produce a return of 
about $3 million a year for the purpose he has 
in mind. 

Under the terms of the proposal made by 
the Florida Senator, scholarships would be 
determined on a basis of ability with a broad 
distribution throughout the United States. 

There is much merit in this suggestion. 
Scientific education has been lagging in the 
United States, and Russia today is devoting, 
much more attention to this type of educa- 
tion than this country. Unless we do some- 
thing about it, we could find ourselves serl- 
ously handicapped in future years because of 
inadequate training in fields that are impor- 
tant to our security and well-being. 

A question might arise, however, in respect 
to the limitation of the scholarships to chil- 
dren of war veterans. Perhaps it should be 
broadened to make eligible all children. 

But, nevertheless, the general idea is an 
excellent one and it is to be hoped that Con- 
gress approves it. 


Maryland Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, today is Maryland Day and, 
in common with all sons and daughters 
of the great little Free State, I join in 
singing its praises and in pausing to re- 
view the great inheritance and inspira- 
tion that is to be derived in remember- 
ing the great debt we owe to those who 
have gone before us in its history of 
nearly three and one-quarter centuries. 
Maryland is still, and I hope always will 
be, a strong point in the structure that 
has made America great, an area dedi- 
cated to rugged individualism and the 
system of free enterprise, couplied with 
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a high sense of moral values and the im- 
portance of tolerance. 

Under leave granted, I include here- 
with the remarks of Maryland’s Gov. 
Theodore R. McKeldin, prepared for de- 
livery at the luncheon held today by the 
Maryland Society of Washington: 
ADDRESSES OF THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, Gov- 

ERNOR OF MARYLAND, MARYLAND SOCIETY or 

WASHINGTON, Marcn 25, 1957 

We Marylanders have always been a trifle 
careless about real estate. If the second 
Lord Baltimore could have been a bit more 
tenacious of his rights, all of Delaware and 
half of the city of Philadelphia would be in 
Maryland today; and if Maryland, in 1846, 
had demanded the retrocession of the river 
when Alexandria demanded retrocession of 
the land across the river, the District of Co- 
lumbia today would be totally surrounded 
by Maryland, which, as things are, encom- 
passes it only on three sides. 

But the barons of Baltimore, apparently 
more peaceful than the Quakers, preferred 
to surrender 14 minutes of latitude rather 
than quarrel endlessly with Pennsylvania. 
Later Marylanders have not cared much that 
Maryland's ownership of the Potomac itself 
is interrupted from Little Falls to Jones 
Point. It relieves us of the responsibility 
of enclosing the District completely and, 
therefore, of having to provide means of 
exit to Virginia, whether for Government 
girls or for the Union Army. 

Nevertheless, the three-quarters enclosure 
has had an appreciable effect on both the 
State and the District. The enforced inti- 
macy has not always been comfortable for 
either, but it has had advantages for both 
and I believé that, on the whole, the ad- 
vantages have outweighed the discomforts. 
In recent years, especially in the past quarter 
of a century, the presence of the National 
Capital within the body of the State has 
given to Maryland a cosmopolitan flavor that 
it could hardly have acquired otherwise. On 
the other hand, the fact that about one-third 
of the people of Washington are technically 
Marylanders has given the Capital a provin- 
cial flavor that it could not have retained 
otherwise. 

I am aware that to some minds the word 
“provincial” has a derogatory significance; 
but that simply means that such minds have 
not understood the full meaning of the word, 
The United States is a Federal Republic, 
which is to. say it is of a dual nature, and 
when a citizen forgets that he loses some- 
thing of his Americanism. Yet when a man 
is employed by the Federal Government, es- 
pecially if he is a career man who remains 
in the service for many years, his daily con- 
cern with affairs of national scope is likely 
to blunt his appreciation of the importance 
of local affairs. But if he returns at night to 
a neighborhood in which State citizenship 
is exercised to the full, the balance is re- 
stored. I believe that a lively interest in 
the public business of Montgomery or Prince 
Georges County, and the State of Maryland 
makes a man more, not less competent to 
deal with affairs of national scope. 

In any event, the greatness of America is 
based as much on diversity as on unity. This 
is a historical fact that recent events have 
tended to obscure in the minds of many of 
us. Three times within the memory of 
living men we have had to face crises that 
threatened our national existence and in 
such a crisis, of course, unity is all impor- 
tant. Twice we have had to fight for the 
Nation's life against powerful coalitions of 
hostile powers; and once we had to face an 
economic collapse worldwide in its ruinous 
influence. Then indeed it was all for one 
and one for all; and after a triple experience 
of that kind it is easy to forget that diversity 
also has its uses. 
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Even today, as regards foreign affairs, we 
are facing a vast concentration of power, 
dangerous in its military strength and per- 
haps even more dangerous in its insidious 
ability to deceive and mislead the minds 
of men. So in foreign affairs we have real- 
ized that divided counsels are no longer per- 
missible and have decreed, in theory at least, 
that politics shall cease at the water's edge 
and our policy abroad shall be bipartisan. 

But in domestic affairs we have shown 
some tendency to carry that attitude too far. 
Some of us have conceived the idea that the 
unity that must be maintained in time of 
war, by force if necessary, is equally neces- 
sary in time of peace. Thus there has arisen 
among us a tendency to put down dissent on 
the assumption that all dissent is of the na- 
ture of sedition. But this attitude forgets 
or ignores two-thirds of the motto on the 
Great Seal and on every coin of the United 
States, It includes three words, not one. 
Its last word, its climax, is indeed, unum, ex- 
pressing the unity that we have achieved; 
but before that come two others, e pluribus, 
describing the origin of our unity, which 
based on the free consent of many. 

I think it would be well for us in these 
stressful times to ponder the significance of 
one feature of our colonial history, a device 
that was invented in equally stressful times, 
and that served the country well. I refer to 
the Committees of Correspondence that his- 
torlans agree did more than any other inven- 
tion to knit the colonies together. 

They were based on a realistic admission of 
diversity. It was necessary for Massachu- 
setts to know what Georgia was thinking; it 
was necessary for Maryland to act with cau- 
tion until the opinions of New York and the 
Carolinas were known. The Committees of 
Correspondence were in effect an admission 
that nobody pretended to know all the 
answers and that everyone had a right to be 
heard. 

That is as true today as it was in 1772 
when the first Committee of Correspondenc® 
was set up in Boston. James Otis, its chalr- 
man, was a man of strong convictions, but 
he did not on that account refuse to listen 
to what Charles Carroll, of the Maryland 
committee, had to say. The descendant of 
the Massachusetts Puritans and the pupil 
the Maryland Jesuits doubtless abh 
each other's religious principles, but each re 
spected the other's intelligence and patriot 
ism, each knew that he needed the others 
strength. 

So do you and I today. It is in the battle 
of contending ideas that the false is 
and the true discovered, for none of us knows 
it all. The very fact that in America we 
have every kind of man is the ground for our 
hope that by hearing them all we may find 
out the best. Of course our enormous pop“ 
ulation includes a certain number of f00]5 
and villains, and it is hard to be patient when 
folly and villainy are being shouted from the 
housetops. But it is necessary for the simple 
reason that hitherto unknown truth, when 
it is first proclaimed, always sounds like folly 
and often sounds like villainy. But the test 
of truth, as Justice Holmes remarked, 18 its 
ability eventually to get itself accepted in 
the market place against the competition of 
every kind of falsehood. By the market place 
Holmes meant the free field of ideas in which 
every man can express his opinion without 
let or hindrance. 

That market place we must preserve at all 
costs. The fact that it is clamorous is an- 
noying, but the annoyance must be en- 
dured. The-fact that false leaders in the be- 
ginning may outshout the true, and for the 
moment gain the ear of the multitude, is ter- 
rifying, but the danger must be faced. Free- 
dom is not, never has been, and never will be 
altogether safe; but to submit to tyranny 15 
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always moral and intellectual suicide, and 
often physical suicide too. 

We cannot ever be completely safe in this 
World; yet by accepting freedom with all its 
Ganger we have not only survived thus far 
but are at this moment by far the safest 
People on the face of the earth. Americans 
are constantly running risks and some of 
them die violent deaths every day; but so do 
other people. Can you think of any other 
Place where the average man has a better 
chance of living tranquilly and dying in his 
bed than in this country where for nearly 
200 years all kinds of dangerous ideas have 
been expressed with complete freedom? 


More than that, it is my firm conviction . 


that as far as the art of self-government is 
Concerned we have discovered more of the 
truth than any other nation. I am not com- 
Placent about it. I know that we have a 
great deal still to learn—so much that we 
are far closer to the beginning than to the 
end of our political education. Nevertheless, 
the principle of free speech has served us 
cently for more than five genera- 
; and it is my profound belief that it is 
Capable of serving us still better in the years 
that lie ahead. 

As a Marylander, it is my special pride that 
we this process in Maryland. It is 
true that the colony established in 1634 ex- 
tended tolerance only to religious ideas; but 
once established in that field its spread to 
ll the other activities of the mind of man 
Was inevitable. Where that great stone crores 

against the sky on an island a few miles 
the river from Washington, the idea 
ben introduced that eventually led to free- 

m of speech and freedom of the press, as 
Well as freedom of worship. 
ae you members of the Maryland Society, 
9 — 5 enjoyment of a proud tradition, have 
You & great responsibility to carry. It is for 

to make sure that the tradition is sus- 
Pa Fur be it from me to deprecate the 

Mtribution of others; similar groups from 
With, States also have their traditions, and 
toe them their responsibility. I merely as- 
at that the Marylanders first duty Is to be 

ree man, especially in the realm of ideas. 
Pe, la in some respects an onerous duty. It 

Not easy to be free at a time when all the 

Id seems to be afflicted by a great stam- 
Safer from freedom. It is far easier and far 
pasar bg run with the herd. But it is not con- 
t with the traditions of Maryland. The 
hes old over the eyes, the gag in the mouth, 
mit Pca upon the wrist that will not per- 
ab © hand to write—these are the peculiar 
ence of our State, these are the things 
fight Which we must contend; for to the 
lives against them long ago we pledged our 
dur fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


Greetings to Walthall’s New Publisher 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS — 


IN OF MISSISSIPPI 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Sper, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Marks T, under leave to extend my re- 
f E include the following editorial 
Comb March 18, 1957, issue of the Me- 
Miss.) Enterprise-Journal: 
The GS TO WALTHALL'S New PUBLISHER 
and a mM ertoun Times has a new editor 
cently Owner. He is Paul Pittman. Re- 
the Lester former president of 
Over the Ppi Press Association, who took 
to become ertown Times at the age of 23 
the State's youngest editor, re- 
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linquished the field to its new publisher who 
at the age of 25 again gives Tylertown recog- 
nition as having the State’s youngest pub- 
Usher. It is interesting to observe that Ed- 
itor Pittman takes over the Walthall Coun- 
ty newspaper during the year of its golden 
anniversary. 

Young Mr. Pittman will not have to go 
through a period of years becoming ac- 
quainted with his area. He is a native of 
Walthall County. He graduated from Ole 
Miss where he specialized in journalism. 
His wife, formerly Miss.Betty Ann McDonald, 
is also a graduate of the University of Mis- 
sissippl. 

The former Navy Antisubmarine Squadron 
flyer is well qualified for his new post. Above 
all he has enthusiasm and a wholesome point 
of view toward the task of editing a news- 
paper. He wants most to give his people 
the best possible newspaper consistent with 
the resources of his country. He is inter- 
ested in his town and area. He will prove 
to be a good newspaperman as well as an 
earnest community builder. There is, in- 


deed, a close relationship between commu- 


nity development and the editing of a home- 
town newspaper. Mr. Pittman has that atti- 
tude toward his newspaper and his com- 
munity which will benefit the people he has 
chosen to serve, 

Walthall County is a progressive county. 
It is often referred to as a “good county! 
one of the top agricultural counties of Mis- 
sissippl. Our best wishes go to Lester Wil- 
lams in retirement from the Tylertown 
Times. Our felicitations to Mr. Pittman and 
to the people of Walthall County—our con- 
gratulations, 


If a President Collapses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE 


L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the March 
23 issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
contains a brilliantly considered article 
by its Washington editor, Beverly Smith, 
Jr., concerning the much discussed and 
unsettled matter of national interest 
which calls for considered legislative ac- 
tion. That issue is who, constitutionally, 
can act in case of the inability of the 
President to discharge the duties of his 
office. 

Mr. Smith points out the two crises 
that almost developed in our history dur- 
ing the long illness of former Presidents 
Garfield and Wilson. In both instances 
Congress debated the issue but failed to 
act. The writer declares that in a nu- 
clear and atomic age the hazards to the 
President are far greater than ever be- 
fore and indicates that the absence of 
Presidential leadership, action, and 
power, in case of disability, may lead to 
far greater consequences. He discusses 
several proposals before Congress eiting 
that our Constitution fails to spell out 
who can act for a disabled Chief Execu- 
tive—and concludes that no thoughtful 
citizen can disagree with President 
Elsenhower's warnings that the doubts 
surrounding this question should be re- 
solved. 

Because this article summarizes so 
brilliantly the whole disturbing situation, 
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I commend the article highly to my col- 
leagues and ask that it be preserved in 
the RECORD. 


The article entitled “If a President 
Collapses,” follows: 


Ir A PRESIDENT COLLAPSES 
(By Beverly Smith, Jr.) 


(Eprror’s Note.—Our Constitution fails to 
spell out who can act for a disabled Presi- 
dent. Here are the many proposed solutions 
to a problem we can no longer neglect— 
including Smith's 2 Cents’ Worth.) 

On Thursday morning, January 19, 1956, I 
was 1 of 290 newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision reporters Crowded into a room in the 
old State, War, and Navy Building, awaiting 
the arrival of the President. The atmosphere 
was tense, because this was Mr. Eisenhower's 
first large-scale news conference since his 
heart attack on September 24, 1955. 

Promptly at 10:32 the President entered. 
He strode to the front of the room, to take his 
place under the dazzling lights of the cam- 
éras. He looked thinner than before his ill- 
ness, but his step was firm, his blue eyes 
clear and steady. 

Quickly the questions turned to the state 
of his health. He answered frankly and 
seriously, but with as much impersonal de- 
tachment as if he were discussing a weather 
report. Then came a question which made 
me strain my eyes and ears still further, to 
be sure of the answer. The question was 
asked by W. H. (Bill) Lawrence, White House 
correspondent of the New York Times. It 
was: f 
“Mr. President, haye you considered what, 
if anything, should be done about the failure 
of the Constitution to specify when and by 
whom the disability of the President might 
be declared, and when and by whom it might 
be removed?” 

Here was a which has puzzled 
officials and students of American govern- 
ment since the Constitution was written. 
It must often have haunted the minds of 
our Presidents and Vice Presidents, espe- 
cially since that July day in 1881 when 
President Garfield was shot, and then lin- 
gered on, helpless and frequently uncon- 
scious, for more than 11 weeks until his 
death. It was a question which, had it been 
cleared up before Woodrow Wilson's tragic 
collapse in 1919, might have permitted the 
entry of the United States into the League 
of Nations and thus—some historians be- 
Meve—have prevented World War II. 

It is a question, also, the solution of which 
grows ever more urgent. With every ad- 
vance in the speed and range of planes and 
missiles, with every increase in the destruc- 
tiveness of nuclear weapons, the possible 
perils of presidential incapacity in a time of 
crisis become mofe apparent. This has no 
special reference to Mr. Eisenhower, who, as 
this is written, is believed fully restored to 
health. But any President, however young 
and vigorous, can be unexpectedly stricken 
by illness or accident which utterly inca- 
pacitates him for days or weeks or longer. 
There are certain decisions which, under the 
law, only the President can make. 

And so Bill Lawrence’s question was a bold 
one, and a tough one, to put to a President 
just recovering from a critical illness. Some 
Presidents might have resented it. Mr. 
Eisenhower answered it readily and willingly. 
His answer indicated that he had pondered 
the matter deeply, and perhaps consulted 
with his legal advisers. He spoke earnestly. 
He said: 

“Well, when you are as closely confined to 
your bed as I was for some time, you think 
about a lot of things, and this was one of the 
foremost in my mind. I do believe there 
should be some agreement on the exact 
meaning of the Constitution—who has 
authority to act. 
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“The Constitution seems to be clear the 
Congress can not only make the laws of 
succession but it can determine what is to 
be done.. 

Mr. Eisenhower then made a reference to 
the sentence in the Constitution which 
begins: In case of the removal of the 
President from office, or of his death, resig- 
nation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the Vice President——” 

But, Mr. Eisenhower pointed out, the 
Constitution does not say who shall de- 
termine the disability of the President. 
“And,” he continued, “we could well imagine 
a case where the President would be unable 
to determine his own disability.” 

Therefore, he said, he thought that Con- 
gress should study every phase of the sub- 
ject “in its broadest aspects.” He suggested 
that Congress advise with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and he offered any advice which might 
be helpful from the Executive Department. 
The doubt surrounding the question, he 
said, should be cleared up. And he con- 
cluded: “I think it would be for the good 
of the country.” 

Mr. Elsenhower's impressive admonition 
had its effect. Studies were begun in the 
office of the Attorney General, and hear- 
ings were held in Congress. EMANUEL CELLER, 
of New York, chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, who had circulated a ques- 
tionnaire on the subject, made public the 
replies of a score of eminent authorities on 
government, including former President 
Hoover. Noted experts on constitutional law 
appeared before the Judiciary Committee and 
made their recommendations. But positive 
action was stalled by two events: the Pres- 
ident’s intestinal attack last June, and the 
subsequent presidential campaign. Mem- 
bers of both parties felt that discussion, 
right then, of presidential disability might 
be construed as raising the “health issue.” 

Now, with the President reelected, restored 
to vigor and reportedly as anxious as ever 
for a clear solution of the disability prob- 
lem, the way seems open for congressional 
debate and action. A number of bills, vary- 
ing widely in their approach, have already 
been introduced in the House and Senate, 
and have begun their tortuous crawl through 
the committees. Other bills are in prepa- 
ration. Still other solutions have been pro- 
posed by jurists, journalists, and public ofi- 
cials. 

The danger is that Congress, which has 
always dodged this problem in the past, will 
quietly brush it under the rug again before 
adjournment. Admittedly it may be difficult 
to obtain majority agreement on a solution. 
And the subject, thus far, hasn't developed 
much voter appeal. : 

Frepertcx G. Payne, respected Republican 
Senator from Maine, believes a statute would 
suffice. It would allow the Vice President, 
whenever he believes the President is so in- 
capacitated that he cannot act upon his 
own disability, to notify the Chief Justice. 
The Chief Justice would then appoint a 
panel of 3 to 5 qualified medical special- 
ists in civil life. If they unanimously found 
the President unable to perform his duties, 
the Vice President would take over until the 
President stated that he was able to resume. 

Chairman CELLER has heard enough ex- 
pert testimony on this subject to make 
your head swim, He believes the situation 
could be clarified by a concurrent resolu- 
tion, It would authorize the Vice Presi- 
dent, whenever he decides the President is 
incapacitated, to convene both Houses of 
Congress and announce that he has taken 
over the powers and duties of the Presi- 
dency. It would allow the President to 
Tesume his duties when he feels fit to do so. 

Arthur Krock, veteran Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, has been 
a shrewd observer of our Government's work- 
ing since 1910. He remembers the dreadful 
and unsolved dilemma posed by Wilson's col- 
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lapse in 1919. Appearing before Mr. CELLER’S 
subcommittee, he commented severely on 
the proposal to allow a Vice President, on 
his own initiative and decision, to assume 
the mighty powers of the Presidency. 

“Preposterous,” he said, “* * * It is be- 
yond credence that Congress, the courts or 
the people would accept such an arrange- 
ment.” 

Mr. Krock's own suggestion is, in brief, 
that Congress create a permanent Inability 
Council composed, ex officio, of 6 congres- 
sional leaders—of both parties and from both 
Houses—and of the 5 senior members of the 
Cabinet. This Council, if a serious question 
of inability were raised, would consult with 
an advisory panel of 5 leaders of the medi- 
cal profession. If a majority of the panel 
finds the President incapacitated, in a writ- 
ten public report, the Council in turn, by 
majority vote, could make a report of in- 
ability which would be decisive. On re- 
covery, the President could be restored to his 
duties by the reverse process. 

You can see at once, from the above 5 
proposals—and there are others—that we 
have here what is called a healthy difference 
of opinion. So healthy, indeed, as to 
threaten indefinite delay in agreement on a 
solution. And such delay might be un- 
healthy to the point of disaster. 

There is a brighter side, however, which 
the above brief summaries fail to reflect. 
Most authorities, whatever their other dif- 
ferences, agree on certain fundamental 
propositions which, if they could be clari- 
fied by prompt congressional action, would 
dissolve much of the present perilous un- 
certainty. 

The most serious uncertainty is this: If 
a President becomes disabled and the Vice 
President takes over, does he merely take 
over the powers and duties of the office (as 
acting President)? Or does he assume the 
office itself, and thus become the President? 
It makes a vast difference. If the Vice Pres- 
ident becomes the President, then we have 
the absurdity of two living men, each Presi- 
dent of the United States. And suppose 
the original President feels fit to resume his 
office, but the successor President—having 
tasted the power and the glory—declines to 
step down? Apparently he could then be re- 
moved only by impeachment proceedings—a 
long and messy process involving conviction 
of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

The commonsense of the matter is that 
the Vice President should take over a dis- 
abled President's duties only as acting Presi- 
dent. Many authorities believe that Con- 
gress could properly by law declare this to 
be the fact. But Congress has never got 
around to declaring it. Thus a doubt re- 
mains, which has caused trouble before and 
could cause worse trouble in the future. 
Consider the past: 

The semideranged assassin, Guiteau, shot 
President Garfield on July 2, 1881. Garfield 
lay desperately Ul. much of the time in coma, 
until his death on September 19. Members 
of his Cabinet discussed the problem. At 
one time they agreed that it would be desir- 
able to have Vice President Arthur become 
acting President until Garfield's hoped-for 
recovery. They took no action. What de- 
terred them was the possibility that Arthur 
might thus become the President, thus ex- 
cluding Garfield from office for the remain- 
der—nearly 344 years—of the term. Loyalty 
forbade their taking such a risk without Gar- 
field approval, and he was too ill to be 
consulted. 

During Garfield’s illness much public busi- 
ness was neglected, and our foreign relations 
took a turn for the worse, but the Nation— 
safe then behind its oceans—wobbled 
through without major mishap. The di- 
lemma was removed, and soon forgotten, 
after Garfield died and Chester A. Arthur 
became President. Arthur, who had been 
acutely worried and embarrassed during Gar- 
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field's illness, urged Congress to take clari- 
fying action. Congress talked about it and 
did nothing. 

After Woodrow Wilson’s collapse In 1919. 
some of his associates, Including Robert Lan- 
sing, his Secretary of State, considered 
whether Vice President Marshall should be 
asked to take over temporarily as acting 
President. Here again, doubt whether Wil- 
son could later reclaim his position prevented 
any action. In Wilson's case there were 50 
many complicating factors—which will be 
referred to later—that a simple law authori- 
izing the Vice President to take over tempo- 
rarily as acting President would hardly have 
sufficed. 

But such a law, it is generally agreed, 
would be helpful in most ordinary cases of 
Presidential disability. And once this point 
is cleared up, a further useful provision 
would be in order—namely, that a President 
be authorized to announce his own tempo- 
rary disability, thus “devolving” his duties 
upon the Vice President. (An ailing Prest- 
dent could then do this with his mind at 
rest, knowing that his duties would be re- 
stored to him on his recovery.) Most au- 
thorities agree on this. The only objection 
I've heard is that a malingering President 
might take advantage of this to shirk his 
duties and responsibilities. The obvious 
answer is: If a President should become 50 
sick of mind or poor in spirit as to do such 
a thing, his declaration of inability would 
be a blessing for the Nation. 

There are also several minor points on 
which most of the experts seem agreed. One 
is that while there might be a finding of 
temporary disability, there should never be a 
finding of “permanent disability.’ First, 
because in these days of medical miracles it 
is always possible that the President may 
recover. Second, that because it would be 
an unnecessary and cruel blow to an ailing 
President to declare him permanently in- 
capacitated. 

Further, it is felt that when a Vice Presi- 
dent takes over as acting President, he—®5 
well as the ailing P:esident—should receive 
presidential pay. When the President re- 
covers, the acting President would revert to 
his pay and status as Vice President. Siml- 
larly, if the Speaker of the House, who 13 
second in line of succession, were called UP 
as acting President, his pay and status in 
Congress should be merely suspended, re- 
verting to him upon the President's recovery. 
Otherwise the Speaker, after serving a fe“ 
weeks as acting President, might find him- 
self out of a job—a job which he had won 
by decades of public service. The same logie 
applies to the next in line of succession, the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

All the above pesky underbrush could and 
should be cleared away. Then we reach the 
major obstacle in the way of a solution—the 
tough question posed by President Eisen“ 
hower himself—who shall determine the dis- 
ability of a President, when the President 16 
unable to determine his own disability? 

The importance of the question has been 
veiled from the public by an extraordinary 
series of chances and events. Physicians 
tell me it is amazing. by the law of averages, 
that no American President has develo 
overt mental derangement. We cannot ex- 
pect this luck to continue indefinitely: 
Mental illness, particularly a borderline case, 
would confront us with the most agonizing 
dilemma of all. Any procedure set up to 
determine presidential disability must em“ 
body the clarity, strength, and public ac“ 
ceptance to cope with such a situation. 

Consider the case of President Wilson. 
Following his stroke and paralysis he did not 
suffer from mental illness in the ordi 
sense. At times his mind functioned bril- 
lantiy, But his terrible physical illness 
produced a nervous and emotional in- 
stability, a reluctance to take the initiative 
an invalid’s seclusion from the events of the 
world, which certainly impaired his judg- 
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ment and his ability to deal with his fellow 
men. These side effects were as complex and 
tragic in their results as certain forms of 
mental illness might be. They persisted, in 
varying degree, through the remaining 17 
months of his presidential term, and indeed 
until his death in 1924. 

It came on this way: In the late summer 
of 1919, Wilson, already worn down in his 
battle for the League of Nations, decided 
to take the issue “to the people.” Valiant- 
ly he set out on a punishing, nationwide 
Speaking tour. His train left Washington 
on September 3. The weather was tor- 
rid. There was no air-conditioning in 
those days to keep out the heat, dust, and 
Cinders. He made 1 or 2 major addresses, 
Plus a dozen whistle-stop speeches, per day. 
The strain and fatigue increased. Racking 
headaches began to torture the President. 
He would not quit. In the early-morning 
hours of September 26 his body, less strong 
than his will, broke down. A stroke (or 
Cerebral hemorrhage) paralyzed his whole 
left side from jaw to foot, He called to Mrs. 

n, who quickly summoned Wilson's 
Personal friend and physician, Admiral Gray- 
son. On Grayson's order, the tour was aban- 
doned and the train headed for Washington. 

Now note this sad and fateful circum- 
Stance. Mrs. Wilson records in her mem- 
Oirs that, as she sat near her husband at 
dawn on September 26, she felt: “From that 

on I would have to wear a mask, not 
Only to the public but to the one I loved 

in the world; for he must never know 
how ill he was. And Josephus Daniels, 
in his Life of Woodrow Wlison (1924) wrote 
that Wilson, soon after his collapse, “exacted 
a promise from his wife and doctor (Gray- 
80n) that his condition, if serious, should not 
made known. The country knows how 
they were to the promises.” 

Such affectionate loyalty inspires sym- 
Pathy, but the result wos that the facts of 
W. s illness were long concealed from the 
Public, and even today few people realize how 
Sick a man he was, not only in the weeks 
following His stroke, but in the months and 
Years after his “partial recovery.“ Mrs. Wil- 
son't words, above, suggested the possibility 
that Wilson himself never knew “how ill he 
Was.” If so, this presents the hard case, en- 
Visioned by Mr. Eisenhower, of à President 

unable to determine his own disability.“ 

ae loyal secrecy surrounding a President 
The Complicated the question of disability. 

bulletins from Garfield's bedside were 
Yague and oyeroptimistic. Even the forth- 
right Grover Cleveland concealed from the 
5 the fact that he had a cancer opera- 
aie While he was President. The secrecy 
vi und Wilson's illness was so dense that the 
oe President and members of the. Cabinet 
dant for a time kept in the dark. And Presi- 
cnr Franklin Roosevelt's intimates, from 
Sane in 1944 until his death in April 
tha’ Knew far more about his falling strength 

Gee divulged to the public. 
mant or Mr. Eisenhower's most useful and 
been appreclated services to his country has 
Which dispelling this dangerous secrecy 

hie formerly shrouded presidential Ul- 
Ses pA Following his heart attack in Septem- 
eration» and again after his intestinal op- 
In in June of 1956, the medical bul- 
Sicians, y well as the statements by his phy- 
win desertbed the President's condition 
Some renezampled clinical particularity. 
not Ai eta grumbled because they were 
iit ks to cross-examine the doctors ad 
to + but certainly enough was revealed 
Credit 2 t intelligent judgment and comment. 
Patien Aoa this public service must go to the 
Advisers credit for an assist should go to his 
especially Press Secretary Jim 


ee 
and de that Mr. Eisenhower has set the wise 
that precedent, it seems unlikely 
wily on future President or his entourage 

disregard it. This open informa- 
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tion policy will enormously facilitate the 
functioning of any lawful procedure set up 
to determine Presidential disability. But 
some procedure there must be. 

For warning, let's look back once more 
at the case of Wilson and the league. Charles 
Seymour, president emeritus of Yale and his- 
torian, has written that Wilson’s illness re- 
sulted in “a progressive breakdown certain 
to affect his judgment and his personal deal- 
ings wtih men. * * * [He] was thus di- 
vorced from polttical realities. * * * Wil- 
son's Illness led directly to the defeat of 
the treaty." 

Col. Stephen Bonsal, noted foreign corre- 
spondent, diplomat, and confidential inter- 
mediary between Wilson and Colonel House, 
kept a diary of those days. Not until 1944 
did he publish his book, Unfinished Business, 
based on the diary, He revealed that in early 
November of 1919, at House's suggestion, he 
had a friendly private conference with Sena- 
tor Lodge (the elder), chief foe of the League. 
Lodge minutely went over the printed copy 
of the League Covenant and, in his own 
hand, made certain moderate changes, main- 
ly of verbiage, and totaling less than a hun- 
dred words. These changes were far milder 
than the reservations Lodge had hitherto in- 
sisted on. Hastily Bonsal conveyed the pre- 
cious document to Colonel House, who joy- 
fully sent it on, addressed to President Wil- 
son at the White House. There was no reply, 
not even an acknowledgment. Silence. 
Bonsal could not find out what happened to 
this historic document, or even whether Wil- 
son ever saw it. 

On November 19 the Senate voted against 
ratification. Bonsal estimated that if Presi- 
dent Wilson had not been entirely out of 
touch with the situation, the treaty and the 
covenant, with only slight reservations, 
would have been ratified in the Senate by a 
vote of 81 to 13. 

A few days later Colonel House spoke to 
Bonsal about the important question, that 
cannot and should not be avoided: Who was 
President of the United States during those 
crucial weeks? * * Here is a situation 
which may occur again under, f possible, 
even more tragic circumstances. It is to be 
hoped that congressional action on the mat- 
ter will not be long delayed. 

Here was a grim warning, voiced by a man 
closely involved in the crisis, urging congres- 
sional action more than 30 years ago. Con- 
gress, as in Arthur's day, did nothing. 

We cannot be absolutely sure that Wilson's 
illness or incapacity prevented America’s 
entry into the League; we cannot be sure 
that the League, even with the vastly in- 
creased power and momentum of American 


membership, could have prevented World 


War II. These are hypotheses, speculations. 
What we can be sure of is this: the hietoric 
decision against the League was made when 
the American Government was not function- 
ing normally at the top. 

The Garfield and Wilson cases not only 
show the urgency of the problem; they also 
throw light on the merits and defects of the 
proposed remedies. Let's examine again the 
various proposals. 

Former President Hoover would authorize 
the Cabinet to determine a President's in- 
ability, as well as his ability to resume his 
duties; This has the virtues of simplicity and 
clarity, and avoids the pitfall of allowing a 
disabled President to reclaim his powers at 
will, which would obviously be perilous if 
the disability were mental. The main ob- 
jection to Mr. Hoover's plan is that mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are often bound 80 
closely to the President, by ties of affection 
and loyalty, that we could hardly count on 
them for impartial judgment in a borderline 
case. The Cabinets of Garfield and Wilson 
were influenced by such loyalty. A more re- 
mote danger is that a President, if he felt 
disability creeping upon him, might remove 
the more independent Cabinet members, re- 
placing them with pliant men. (This is not 
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entirely remote. Lansing, who had dared to 
consider the possibility of the Vice Presi- 
dent's taking over after President Wilson 
was stricken, was fired when Wilson had 
partly recovered, in February 1920. Secre- 
tary Tumulty quotes Wilson as saying that 
Lansing was disloyal: “Lansing sought to 
oust me when I was upon my back.“) An- 
other possibility, under Mr. Hoover's plan, is 
that an acting President might put his own 
coterie into the Cabinet—men who might 
be less than judicial about terminating the 
President’s disability and incidentally en- 
dangering their jobs. 

For these reasons, I think Mr. Hoover's plan 
might fail to command the public confidence 
so essential to a disability procedure. But 
it would be far better than the present utter 
uncertainty. 

Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN’s plan would, 
by constitutional amendment, place the final 
decision with the Supreme Court. Such a 
decision would be beyond effective dispute. 
The objections to this plan are (1) that it 
usually takes a long time to get an amend- 
ment ratified by the States; (2) that the 
Court should not be asked to pass upon a 
matter involving the political leadership of 
the Nation; (3) and—I think this is most 
serious—that by this plan the Court could 
not even consider the matter until author- 
ized by a two-thirds vote of each House of 
Congress. In a crisis, and with the Senate's 
rules of unlimited debate, this could result 
in fatal delay. 

But here again, I think, Mr. FRELINGCHUY- 
SEN’s procedure would be a great advance 
over the present situation. 

Senator Payne’s plan would allow a final 
decision to be reached by the unanimous 
opinion of 3 to 5 qualified medical specialists, 
selected by the Chief Justice. I think this 
gives more power to a Chief Justice and to 
a small panel of doctors than the American 
people would grant. A Chief Justice is 
highly respected. But, however honest and 
learned in the law, he might have fads of 
his own about health and the medical pro- 
fession, 

Congressman CELLER's plan is simple and 
direct. It clears the air by allowing a Presi- 
dent to declare his own disability, in which 
case the Vice President would act. The 
danger of the plan is that it also allows the 
Vice President, on his own initiative, to 
decide that the President is incapacitated, 
and to announce to Congress that he, the 


Vice President, has taken over the powers 


and duties of the presidency. I agree with 
Mr. Krock that such a decision should not be 
granted to or thrust upon a Vice President. 

If the Vice President is a loyal and effec- 
tionate lieutenant of the President'’s—re- 
member Vice President Marshall—it is too 
much to ask that he decide upon the degree 
of disability of his ailing chief. If he is 
unfriendly toward the President or over- 
ambitious—remember Vice President Aaron 
Burr—it is too great a power to grant him. 

Mr. CELLER's plan would also allow the 
President to announce his own recovery and 
thus resume his powers at will. This would 
be obviously unwise in cases of mental in- 
stability, Suppose a President developed, as 
do many able and brilliant men, a maniac- 
depressive tendency. In his depressed 
phase he would be inclined to turn over his 
duties to the Vice President. A few weeks 
later, in his maniac phase, he might happily 
and overconfidently resume his full presi- 
dential powers. This could occur, I am as- 
sured, in a case far short of certifiable 
insanity. 

Arthur Krock, as we have seen, suggests 
the creation of a continuing Inability Coun- 
cil, composed of 6 Members of Congress and 
6 of the Cabinet. While I disagree with 
some details of his plan, I think the idea of 
& permanent commission, composed of ex 
officio of certain persons high in the Govern- 
ment, is practical and valuable. Other ex- 
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perts have thought along the same lines. 
Prof. Arthur Sutherland, of the Harvard Law 
School, suggests a commission of 5 members: 
the Chief Justice, the Secretaries of State and 
Defense, and the 2 leaders respectively of 
the President's party in the Senate and the 
House. Prof. David Fellman, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, proposes a somewhat 
similar commission. David F. Houston, who, 
as Secretary of Agriculture and then of the 
Treasury, sat under the guns of indecision 
during Wilson’s illness, concluded that the 
determination of presidential disability 
might properly be vested in “a commission 
composed possibly of Supreme Court 
Justices, members of the Cabinet and Mem- 
bers of Congress.” 

Having thus canvassed the field, I will now 
throw into the pot of discussion my own 
plan entitled "Smith's 2 Cents’ Worth.” 
Even this title may claim too much, because 
the ideas expressed are not really my own. 
‘They are a distillation of the ideas of others, 
based on considerable study and on inter- 
views with many men eminent in the Gov- 
ernment and in constitutional law. 

I would have Congress establish by law a 
Presidential Powers Commission of nine 
members. It would be composed ex officio 
of 3 members of the Supreme Court—the 
Chief Justice and the 2 senior Associate Jus- 
tices—of 2 members of the Cabinet—the 
Secretaries of 2 senior departments: State 
and Treasury—and of 4 Members of Con- 
gress—the majority and minority leaders of 
the Senate, and the Speaker and minority 
leader of the House—but if the Speaker were 
next in line of succession, he would be re- 
placed by the majority whip. 

This Commission would be authorized to 
find as a fact, at any time, by a two-thirds 
vote in writing, that a President was suffering 
from a temporary “inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of his ofice.” Thereupon, 
the Vice President would become acting 
President. When and if the Commission 
voted that the President's disability had been 
removed, he would at once resume his full 
powers and duties. 

Such a commission would satisfy, I believe, 
the most vital requirement of all—general 
public respect and acceptance. Its members 
would represent, in the American tradition, 
the three great branches of our Government; 
both political parties; and checks and bal- 
ances. Taken together, the group would em- 
body a vast deal of ability, integrity, wisdom, 
and practical experience. There might at 
any time be a bad egg or two in the lot, but 
It is hard to imagine a plot or cabal involving 
6 out of 9 such men. 

The three Supreme Court members, secure 
for life in high honor and status, are as free 
from ignoble ambition and party bias as 
human beings can normally be. Of the re- 
maining 6 members, 4—2 from the Presl- 
dent's own party in Congress and 2 from his 
Cabinet—could be expected to prevent any 
unfair finding of Presidential disability. 
Any 4 of the 9 could block such a finding. 

The four congressional leaders would bring 
to the Commission their practical knowledge 
of Government and of public opinion. They 
are always men of great experience, but long 
service alone does not carry men to the 
top of the House and the Senate. . They must 
also be admired and trusted by their fellow 
legislators. 

Some experts think the two Cabinet mem- 
bers would be too swayed by loyalty and 
affection for inclusion in the Commission. 
I disagree. I think it only fair that they, 
who are likely to know the President better 
than the other members, should take part 
in the inner councils of the Commission, 
If delicacy required, the two Secretaries 
could vote “No” or abstain, without blocking 
a two-thirds vote. 

Some authorities feel that Supreme Court 
members should have no part in such a polit- 
ical matter. Again I disagree. A decision 
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on presidential disability has political as- 
pects, but, far more importantly, it involves 
the Nation's welfare and survival. The Jus- 
tices would strengthen the public prestige 
of the Commission; they would add judicial 
dignity to its proceedings; they would con- 
tribute their invaluable experience in weigh- 
ing evidence, For similar reasons, I think 
the Chief Justice should be ex officio chair- 
man of the Commission. 

The members of the Commission would 
serve without pay. Service on the Presi- 
dential Powers Commission would carry great 
honor and high responsibility. This in turn 
would have its influence on even a member 
inclined to partisanship. As Professor 
Sutherland has eloquently said, “We want 
this thing done soberly, reverently, discreet- 
ly, and in the fear of God.“ 

As suggested earlier, I think the law should 
also allow the President to declare his own 
temporary disability. But with such a Com- 
mission established, he might well choose to 
advise with it before doing so. He should 
be allowed to resume his duties when he feels 
fit to do so. With the Commission func- 
tioning, there would no longer be the danger 
of a mentally unstable President reclaiming 
his powers. If he did so, the Commission, 
in touch with the Nation's best medical 
opinion, would simply intervene, with all 
necessary speed, and declare the ailing Presi- 
dent temporarily unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office.“ 

I think the Commission should be pro- 
vided with a paid administrative secretary 
and small staff, for two purposes: To handle 
the mail, some serious and some crackpot, 
which would flow to the Commission; and 
to keep available, on 24-hour service, the 
places where the Commission members could 
be reached in times of crisis. Also the where- 
abouts of their alternates. 

Alternates? Yes. In case of sudden nu- 
clear attack, regular members of the Com- 
mission might be atomized or themselves 
disabled. It would be simple to provide by 
law a clear line of alternate members. For 
the judicial members, it would run straight 
down the Supreme Court’s seniority and then 
to judge's of the Federal Courts of Appeal. 
In Congress it would run down pr ibed 
lines of congressional seniority. Similarly 
in the Cabinet. 

Maybe I'm getting too gruesome, but why 
not, while we about it, provide for eventual- 
ities? Thus, short of universal cataclysm, 
we would always have an ascertainable, re- 
spectably constituted Presidential Powers 
Commission. 

Returning to the more normal world, I 
think the Chief Justice should call occa- 
sional meetings of the Commission, how- 
ever robust the President, to discuss proce- 
dures of disability and the problems of 
proper medical and other testimony. The 
meetings should be spaced at variable times 
and intervals, so that a critical convoca- 
tion of the Commission would cause no pre- 
mature alarm. The Commission should be 
given the power of subpena, though it would 
hardly need it. 

But why try to advise a body of such able 
men? The law should make no attempt to 
prescribe thelr procedures or to lay down 
any precise definition of disability, which 
can take so many unforeseeable forms. It 
might be physical or mental. It might grow 
from severe nervous and emotional instabil- 
ity. If a President's plane were lost over 
the Arctic wastes, we might not even know, 
for days or weeks, whether he was alive. 
Or he might fall into the hands of the enemy 
in wartime. In all such cases we could trust 
the Commission's own good judgment 
whether to declare the President's “tempo- 
rary disability.” 

One more point: Could Congress properly 
establish such a commission by ordinary 
statute? Or would the plan, to be fully ef- 
Tective, require the long process of a consti- 
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tutional amendment? Most authorities feel 
that a statute would suffice; that Congress 
would merely be creating a fact-finding body 
to carry out the obvious and sensible intent 
of the Constitution. But some respectable 
authorities doubt this. One older constitu- 
tional lawyer, recognized as a leader of the 
American bar, told me recently: 

“Your plan is the most practical I have 
heard of so far, I would like to see it in & 
statute, signed by the President, as soon as 
possible. I think it would command such 
widespread acceptance as to be followed 
without question by the officials involved 
if we were caught in a disability crisis in the 
near future. But to make doubly sure, * 
would also start it on its way- in its main 
essentials—as a constitutional amendment. 
This would nail the matter down beyond 
dispute.” 

Such, then, is my plan—smith's 2 Cents’ 
Worth. Since it is my brainchild—however 
numerous the other putative fathers— 
fondly regard it as darn near perfect. What 
I am more seriously convinced of is this: 
Any of the other plans mentioned here— 
with certain stated qualifications—would be 
better than our present feckless, reckless 
uncertainty. I don't see how any sane citi- 
zen can disagree with President Eisenhower's 
earnest warning that the doubt surrounding 
this question should be resolved. 
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Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been written and spoken on the 
themes of Jeffersonian democracy. Cer- 
tainly, the concepts of the Sage of Mon- 
ticello, that great architect of American 
freedom, have provided a continuing 
Stimulus to each new generation. 

Last Saturday night, March 23, a new 
Member of the Congress, Frank M. COF- 
FIN, of the State of Maine, offered a bril- 
liant and timely interpretation 0 
Thomas Jefferson. Displaying both 3 
keen historical insight and a profound 
appreciation for democracy's contempo- 
rary challenges, Congressman Co! 
spoke to the problems of 1957 in the per- 
spective of a century and a half of Jef- 
fersonian thought. 

It was a great personal statisfaction 
to stand by FRANK Corrin’s side as we 
took our first oath of office together 85 
new Members of the Congress in 1957. It 
was our able colleague from Maine wh? 
led the revival of two-party government 
in that great State as chairman of the 
Democratic Party in 1954 until the 
of 1956. 

After successfully directing the cam- 
paign that in 1954 gave Maine its first 
Democratic governor in many years, 
FRANK CorFIN was elected to the Con- 
gress in 1956. A distinguished graduate 
of the Harvard Law School and an able 
lawyer, Congressman Corr is the 
Democrat to represent his State in the 
Congress in nearly a quarter of a cen 


tury. 


— — 
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His address of March 23 follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. FRANK M. COFFIN, or MAINE, 
BEFORE THE YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS OF 
AMERICA'S 25TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER, 
Hort. MAYFLOWER, MARCH 23, 1957 


The daily publication on Capitol Hill, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, is a repository of two 
kinds of entries: Actual debate and what 
We refer to for some unknown reason as 
extraneous matter. This could be corre- 
s pondence. editorials, even poetry, book re- 
Views, and magazine articles. Often these 
Nuggets prove quite as valuable as the debate. 

Tonight, I shall not attempt a speech. 
(Being accustomed to the 5-minute rule in 
the House. I do not see how I could possibly 
fll the 12 minutes allotted me.) I shall, 
instead, exercise my congressional privilege 
and insert some extraneous matter into 
the record of these proceedings. This ex- 
traneous matter is a rather remarkable docu- 
ment which has just come to my attention. 

It is the fragment of a correspondence 
With Thomas Jefferson. This, in itself, is 
not remarkable, because the correspondence 
Of Thomas Jefferson, by one count, ran to 
Some 18,000 letters. Indeed, in his later 
Years he complained that his letter writing 
kept him “at the drudgery of the writing- 
table all the prime hours of the day“ and 
made him lead “the life of a mill-horse.” 

This fragment, however, is remarkable 
for two reasons. First, it is not included in 
any standard collection; and, second, it ap- 
Parently is a correspondence between the 

of Monticello and a present-day young 

t. At first I viewed these fragments 

With skepticism. But I became convinced 

when I went to the Library of Congress and 

Compared Jefferson's preliminary draft of 

the Declaration of Independence with the 

handwriting in the fragments. He still uses 
one of those very first post office pens. 

ten pParently the young Democrat had writ- 

u him with some doubts in his mind, being 
P after 1932, whether the Democratic 
ine’, was really, as Republican canard went, 
ho a mule without pride of ancestry or 

Pe of posterity.” 

1Jemerson replied: “My dear young man, 
ie excuse this old goose quill pen. It 
1 been grossly overworked. But, poor as it 

» it is infinitely superior to those I have 
2 in your present-day post offices. May 
tor est that you go back to using geese 

a source of pen points rather than 

trative policy? 

ex cally, I am amazed that the party still 
ts. After I left Washington in 1809, it 
But to be falling apart at the seams. 
x somehow our party's performance always 
Hes ged to exceed its promises. Even Old 
kory showed little promise at first al- 
tran għ he voted for me twice. But he finally 
or ieee his fighting ability to the cause 
o mips the laborer, and the mechanic 
e rich and the powerful. He was 

a Breat President. r 
in 5 Polk, from the Duck County Valley 
nin ennessee, liked politics from the begin- 
E. but he was the first and the most un- 
sd darkhorse we've had. I never thought 
under be his own man. But again I 
Polk Dur dated our party and its leader. 
denta as one of the hardest working Presi- 
you tee ever had. And I want to remind 
t * he thought the job so important 
A © wouldn't take any time politicking 
men 3 ion ne term. He made his Cabinet 
waste to their jobs and forbade them to 
hoped 1 time campaigning for him. I had 
couple the same thing might happen a 

5 3 ago. But it didn't. 
n't know how o 

afte ur party came back 
But we did elbe War Between the States. 
Onsite ta, Fe under Cleveland. Then 
te Proper and earnest young 
prescher Einian, Tommy Wilson, son of the 
him, He du can imagine how I felt about 
Said I was a great man but not a 
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great American. He wouldn’t even come up 
the hill to see Monticello when he attended 
my own University of Virginia. He was 40 
before he said a good word for me publicly. 
Even then he liked Grover Cleveland better. 
But he gradually came to understand the 
aspirations of the common people. His New 
Freedom was the voice of the small farmer 
and the small-business man raised against 
partnership of Government and monopoly. 
He helped us enter the 20th century. 

“That squire of Hyde Park, Franklin 
Roosevelt, came closer to my personal tastes. 
But it seemed improbable that this patrician 
would sense the needs of the times and lead 
our country through its worst domestic and 
international crisis to a place of preminence 
in the world. But you knew him, too. And 
that cocky little infantry captain from Mis- 
souri. He had a great deal of Andy Jackson 
in him. His great accomplishment was to 
maintain our Nation's place in the world and 
our party’s place in the Nation. 

“So, I can't really see why you are worried 
at all about your background, except that 
the other party has begged, borrowed, or 
stolen everything you've thought up. I just 
wish Alexander Hamilton had felt the same 
way about my ideas. I am incensed, though, 
that the other party felt it necessary to take 
our name, * * * I thought it such a good 
one.” 

This seemed to satisfy the Young Demo- 
crat as far as “pride of ancestry” went. But 
apparently he wrote another letter inquiring 
about “hope of posterity,” In due course 
he received a reply: 

“My dear young friend, you flatter me by 
your continued attentions, You have asked 
whether there is still a job to be done by 
our party. To read your question I wonder 


“if you are contemplating turning the donkey 


out to pasture. You sound almost old 
enough to be a young Republican—and I 
cannot imagine anything more ancient. 

“No; this donkey may occasionally go out 
to pasture, but he doesn’t stay there. He 
has an unquenchable instinct for harness. 
It was put to the test in the most distant 
part of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
I believe it is now called Maine. Those good 
people in my day, being small farmers, arti- 
sans, and businessmen, were good Democrats. 
After the unpleasantness in Mr. Lincoln’s 
time, they led the donkey out in the middle 
of their great pine forests and hoped to lose 
him. But look what has happened. Not 
only have they just reelected their fourth 
Democratic governor in 90 years by the great- 
est vote ever given any governor, but they 
have sent to Washington their first Demo- 
cratic Congressman in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. This, to me, carries the same moral 
as the return of the tribes of Israel after 
the Babylonian captivity. 

“You are concerned about what you call 
civil rights and what we used to call the 
rights of man, These rights are not quickly 
or painlessly achieved. I found that out 
even on my own plantation. That bloody 
War Between the States was only half the 
task. The other half is, in a sense, more 
difficult, more demanding of the highest 
order of sensitivity, patience, and determi- 
nation that you can muster. I have seen 
the problem building up for two centuries. 
It cannot be solved overnight, but solved it 
must be, p 

“In your domestic economy I see the wheel 
has turned full cycle. Without being im- 
modest I suggest that you read some of the 
things I wrote about the small farmer and 
the communities in which he lived. I am 
still convinced that they are the backbone 
of this country. But this backbone is verte- 
bra by vertebra, being taken out by surgery. 
(As I look over the Nation today, I see that 
their place in society is challenged by those 
great forces that have so developed since 
my time. The party must meet that chal- 
lenge by insuring that, given a reasonable 
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amount of initiative and competence, the 
small farmer and businessman shall not be 
squeezed out of existence. I tried to tell 
Hamilton of this danger, but to no avail.) 
This challenge to our way of life has hardly 
been recognized. If it is to be met, there is 
only one party equipped by philosophy to 
take the leadership. You cannot reasonbly, 
expect those whose affections and loyalties 
are inextricably woven into the great in- 
dustrial fabric of the age, to foster the cause 
of those smaller units which they have so 
long fought, acquired, or destroyed. 

“I used to think that our natural re- 
sources were limitless. Yet even so I spent 
a good part of my life taking care of my 
land at Monticello. I confess to a sense of 
shame as I read of the devastation af our for- 
ests, the erosion of our soil, our floods and 
dust storms. I canot imagine how good 
husbandmen can allow a land of plenty to 
go to waste. This challenge, too, is yours, 
because these are the resources of all the 
people, not just a few. Again, you cannot 
reasonably expect this challenge to be met 
by those whose wealth has come from the 
exclusive use or abuse of these resources, 
Not, that is, unless human nature has 
changed since my time. 

“One of the fields of my life work I re- 
member with greatest pride was the educa- 
tion of our youth, particularly my work in 
establishing a public-school system and in 
founding the University of Virginia. That 
system has gone a long way. But when I 
read of what has been done in what used 
to be that remote barbaric land of the Czars, 
I realize that we have not gone far enough. 
It is hard for me to believe that the goal of 
providing enough good classrooms for our 
young people is a debatable subject. And 
I am dismayed to find so little thought 
about the other problems of education, 
Here is a challenge worthy of our party's met- 
tle. In fact, so long as you have unsightly 
and unhealthy slums, bad roads, men out of 
work or slaving at poor wages, sick people 
uncared for, and old people living in indig- 
nity, you as a party face continuing chal- 
lenges to your conscience as the heirs of a 
land of plenty. 

“These things I hope our party will remem- 
ber in Congress. I much admire its efforts 
toward economy in Government, but true 
economy means doing the job that must be 
done at the lowest cost. Simply to save 
money by not doing the job is merely to 
substitute human cost for financial cost. 
Beware the Trojan Horse of economy which 
carries within its hollow frame the forces 
of reaction. 

“Finally, I have come to realize that an 
ocean is not an ocean. It is just a distance 
of a few hours by aireraft, or less by guided 
missile. The world has shrunk since my 
time, almost beyond recognition. You are 
faced with an awesome threat and an un- 
precedented opportunity. The threat is 
annihilation by total war. If my own ex- 
perience in diplomacy means anything, I 
must say that this threat is not reduced 
by weakening our bonds with friends of 
long standing, by failing to think ahead 
of current crises, by vacillating in time of 
decision, by shifting the total burden of 
leadership to others, or by failing to keep 
commitments whether legal or moral. When 
I succeeded Dr. Franklin as Minister to 
France, I was careful to say that neither I 
nor anyone else could replace him. To en- 
trust foreign matters to men whose replace- 
ment is regretted rather than desired is a 
goal toward which you should strive. I 
might add that neither Dr. Franklin nor I 
obtained our position because of any con- 
tribution to anyone’s campaign. 

“The opportunity you face is that of an 
imaginative, patient, and responsible lead- . 
ership working toward a world of free peoples. 
This opportunity exists only if you can shake 
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off the bonds of smugness and self-centered- 
ness. I had the great privilege of writing the 
Declaration of Independence for our young 
Nation. You have the supreme privilege of 
applying it to the nations of the world. 

“My young friend, the party we both hold 
in common is—if you but have the faith, 
the energy, and the determination—enter- 
ing upon its days of greatest service. Ienvy 
you the times in which you live. 

“Your obedient servant. 

“THOMAS JEFFERSON.” 


One Hundred and Thirty-sixth Anniver- 
sary of Greek Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 136th anniversary of the 
struggle of Greece for independence from 
Ottoman tyranny. On this day, Greeks 
and friends of Greece all over the world 
pay tribute to those heroes of the past 
who laid down their lives to win Greece's 
freedom from the rule of foreign despots. 

In a larger sense, also, all of us pay 
tribute to, and give thanks for, the many 
contributions of the Greek people to the 
progress of civilization as we know it 
today. How different our world today 
would be without the philosophy, drama, 
medicine, literature, mathematics, as- 
tronomy, oratory, politics, and educa- 
tion which have, in large measure sprung 
from the Hellenic cradle. 

Greek Independence Day this year 
finds the whole world concerned above 
all else with the life-and-death struggle 
with the forces of communism. It is 
fitting, therefore, that our thoughts lin- 
ger longest on the noble traditions of 
freedom which repose in the Hellenic 
heritage. 

From our earliest days, this Nation has 
felt a special kinship with the people of 
Greece. President Madison enunciated 
the sentiments of the United States well 
in 1822 when he said: 

The name of Greece fills the mind and 
heart with the highest and noblest senti- 
ments. * * * The disappearance of this 
country for a long time under an aggressive 
dark yoke has profoundly agrieved the gen- 
erous spirits of the past. It was therefore 
natural for the reappearance of this people 
in its original character, fighting for its lib- 
erty, to arouse enthusiasm and sympathy 
everywhere in the United States. 


Having regained that freedom which 
had remained kindled in their hearts 
through long centuries of oppression, 
the Greeks rebuilt their nation on the 
principles of democracy which had first 
found expression in ancient Greece. It 
is those same principles, Mr. Speaker, 
which today inspire Greeks and all lovers 
of freedom. 

Today, as 136 years ago, the people of 
Greece stand prepared to resist oppres- 
sion regardless of its form or from what 
quarter it comes. In combating the 
threat of communism within their 
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borders, in fighting side by side with other 
brave soldiers of the United Nations in 
Korea, the people of Greece have shown 
the continued strength of a culture and 
a tradition which finds its inception in 
the principles of human rights and dig- 
nity of the individual. 

These qualities, combined with other 
attributes of their rich heritage, have 
made the sons and daughters of Greece 
who have come to America admirable 
citizens. Their perseverence, passionate 
love of freedom and abilities in myriad 
fields have made Greeks leading members 
of any American community where they 
have settled. 

Through organizations such as the 
American Hellenic Educational Progres- 
sive Association—AHEPA—Greeks in 
America have kept alive the proud tra- 
ditions of their homeland and harmon- 
ized them with the activities of their new 
land. 5 

Mr. Speaker, we need have no fear 
about the future of Greece. As they 
fought in 1821, they are prepared to fight 
again and again to protect their freedoms 
against foreign aggression. That is the 
spirit which made them free. It is the 
spirit which will keep them free. 


Mr. Shanley Shames the Devil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, March 24, 1957, a very revealing 
and enlightening editorial appeared in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. I wish 
that all of the people who pretend to be 
solicitors of good race relations, and par~ 
ticularly in the South, could read this 
editorial. It is self-explanatory. 

In the hopes that at least some of the 
people who are in the forefront fighting 
to compel by judicial fiat a mixing of the 
races in the public schools will read it, I 
am including with my remarks the 
editorial referred to above: 

Mr. SHANLEY SHAMES THE DEVIL 

“We have made more progress in the South 
in the past 4 years than was made in the 
previous 20 years. But the Supreme Court 
decision on segregation has set us back many 
years.“ 

Who said that? Senator Brrn? Senator 
KNOWLAND? Representative Tuck? 

No; this statement, incredible as it seems, 
came straight from the White House, 

It was made Thursday night by Bernard M. 
Shanley, Mr. Eisenhower's appointments sec- 
retary and counselor, during a question-and- 
answer period following an address to 300 
students at Fairleigh Dickinson University 
in Rutherford, N. J. 

Later, during the question-and-answer pe- 
riod, Mr. Shanley emphasized his opinion in 
unmistakably strong terms. 

“The Supreme Court's decision,” he said, 
“has done.a tremendous amount of damage 
and has set us back many years.” 


Mr. Shanley is not a southerner. He is a 


Jerseyman, educated in Newark, at Columbia, 
and Fordham Law School, 
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As you can well believe, the news of this 
startling statement made the wires buzz, not 
long after it had been made. 

A Rutherford reporter phoned Mr. Shanley 
and asked him to clarify the statement. 

Mr. Shanley did. He used an even stronger 
adjective to describe the harm done by the 
Supreme Court decision. 

He said it was “incalculable.” 

Coming from an experienced lawyer, 
trained to weigh his words, they cannot be 
considered as careless or casual. 

As & member of the.official White House 
family, Mr. Shanley had to make it un- 
mistakably clear that what he had said was 
“no reflection on the court.” 

He telephoned a Newark reporter with 8 
further clarification. He said he “had not 
correctly conveyed his thoughts, because his 
answer to the original question (at the stu- 
dent gathering) had been cut short by a 
subsequent question. Undoubtedly consid- 
ering the effect of what he had said on & 
much-harried head of state conferring in 
Bermuda on matters of worldwide impor- 
tance, Mr. Shanley explained: 

“Iam not criticizing the Supreme Court 
decision. Were I a member of the Court I 
would have voted as the majority did.“ 
(There was no minority.) 

Mr. Shanley may consider himself fortu- 
nate not to have occupied that exalted posi- 
tion. Had he been on the High Bench, and 
voted as he said he would have yoted, he 
would feel personally responsible for the “in- 
calculably tremendous” damage that has set 
back, he said, racial relations for many 
years,” thereby hurting the very people the 
decision was intended to help. 

The Priday edition of New York's leading 
newspaper (ardently integrationist“) car- 
ried a picture of Mr. Shanley, with the cap- 
tion: 

“He said Supreme Court antisegregation 
ruling has ‘set us back,’ but later he ex- 
plained and modified this.” 

That was inexcusably misleading. 

Mr. Shanley did not modify his statement 
that the Court ruling “had set us back.“ He 
let that stand. He did “explain” that his 
statement was not made in criticism of the 
Court. 

We are grateful to the President's aid for 
speaking the truth, and shaming the Devil. 


Is Modern Republicanism Merely Dis- 
guising New Dealism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leaye to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article 
from the March 23, 1957, issue of Na- 
tional Review: 

Is MODERN REPUBLICANISM MERELY DIsGUISING 
New DEALISM? 

There is something nerve-racking in the 
efforts of apologists for modern Republican- 
ism to dodge the rhetoric they hurled years 
ago against the statism of the New Deal 
They hurled it so hard, back in the days of 
Roosevelt and Truman, that it is still in 
flight, and it keeps them dancing aro’ 
frantically to avoid being hit by it. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks told 1,200 
Republican women last week that modern 
Republicanism is “the traditional party phi- 
losophy”"—in modern dress, to be sure, but 
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decidedly not something brand new, dreamed 
up recently—as some folks think—by maver- 
ick stargazers. To begin with (Mr. Weeks 
Pressed his case), most Federal spending 
goes for defense. For the rest, “We'll not go 
very far in reversing the trend in Govern- 
ment spending if everyone says ‘Cut the other 
fellow's budget, but don't touch mine.“ 
Question 1: Whose benefit, then, is modern 
Republicanism proposing to cut? Question 
2: What did the New Deal have that the 
new Republicanism hasn’t got—except joie 
de vivre, and an intense pride in itself? 
Question 3: What is it us folks are supposed 
to think? That big government is bad only 
if administered by Democrats? 


Let’s Be Practical About Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr, MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include therein the following edi- 

from the Somersworth Free Press 
Of March 21, 1957, entitled Let's Be 
Practical About Foreign Aid”: 
Ler's Be PRACTICAL ABOUT FOREIGN Am 


Let's take a practical view of so-called for- 
eign aid. 

We are, of course, a humanitarian people. 
We believe in helping others because we feel 
it is the right thing to do. But we must keep 

the forefront the maintenance of our own 

ty and our high standard of living. 

The foreign-aid program of the United 

tes is authorized in the mutual-security 
tion. Its purpose is to associate our- 
elves with other free nations, because we 
ve found that in a world threatened by 
ternational communism and by poverty, 
, hunger, and illiteracy, our own way 
Sf life is directly challenged and menaced. 
more allies we have throughout the world 
fe are willing to share the burden of de- 
nse and of building a peaceful world, the 
the drain on our own citizens. 
fer? filght military leaders who have testi- 
8 before congressional committees on the 
thou Security legislation have stated that 
© military aspect of our foreign-aid pro- 
“7 is as much a part of our own defense 
h 8 own domestic military program. They 
‘en © also emphasized the importance of 
nomie sid. Admiral Radford, in testi- 
mitt, before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
wy tee on foreign policy evaluation, stated: 
ve often testified that as far as the 
“nse effort is concerned, the military-aid 
dete ™ is an integral part of our overall 
Vital, Program. The.economic ald is a 
adjunct in our program to counter 

Th unist aggression.” 
enone is another practical side to this for- 
e Program which is illustrated by the 

vely small amounts spent by the United 

et for on foreign aid. In the proposed budg- 
the coming fiscal year, which begins 
“peta? 1957, $45.3 billion is requested for 
82.5 wives The foreign aid is $4.4 billion; 
billion gon for military assistance and $1.9 
to be or economic aid. The $4.4 billion 
tical spent abroad means, to put it in prac- 
be Tieedan that fewer American soldiers will 
Purta = © Protect our own interest abroad. 
our 323 between 75 and 80 percent of 
United sonst dollars are spent in the 
American bas und accordingly means more 
business and more American em- 
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ployment. In addition, the dollars which 
go abroad always come back to their home 
the United States. 

If foreign aid is arbitrarily cut, it means 
cutting down on our own security and 
cutting down on the strength of the peo- 
ple who need to help us with the gigantic 
task of maintaining our world leadership. 
It means increasing the danger of interna- 
tional communism and that we may ulti- 
mately have to spend much more than the 
amount cut in order to gain a commensu- 
rate security for our own people. 

Adding up all the practical effects and 
objectives of the foreign-aid program, for- 
eign aid is just as much, if not more, aid 
by foreign nations for us as it is aid by us 
for them. 


Federal Aid for School Construction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
would like to include in the RECORD a 
speech made by the Honorable SAMUEL 
K. McConnett, JR., entitled “Federal 
Aid for School Construction” before the 
Penn Valley Parent School Association 
on March 19, 1957. In this address, 
Congressman _McConneti effectively 
and concisely analyzes the subject of 
Federal aid to school construction. 

The speech follows: 

DISCUSSION BY REPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL K. 
MCCONNELL, JR, ON FEDERAL Am For 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION, PENN VALLEY PAR- 
ENT SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, PENN VALLEY 
School, Marcu 19, 1957 
Tonight, I will discuss a subject of vital 

and far-reaching significance to America. 

Because it concerns the welfare of our chil- 

dren; because it involves questions of funda- 

mentals of government; and because it con- 
tains elements of emotional conflict, there 
is need for sober reflection and restraint. 

Federal aid to education has been dis- 
cussed for a number of years. The term 
“Federal aid to education” has been used 
rather broadly and loosely in arguments. 
Roughly, the subject can be divided into 
three broad categories. 

1. Aid to school districts adversely affected 
by the impact of Federal activities (princi- 
pally defense establishments). In these sit- 
uations the Government acquires land for 
airfields, camps, arsenals, etc. After pur- 
chasing the land the Government will there- 
after pay no rent or taxes for the use of the 
land. Obviously, some payment is due to 
the local authorities. Congress has over- 
whelmingly passed legislation for assistance 
to the affected school districts for a period of 
many years. 

2. Aid for maintenance and operation of 
schools, for textbooks, teachers’ salaries, 
light, heat, power, etc. This type of ald has 
been very controversial, resulting in argu- 
ments over aid to private schools, and control 
of the running of the schools of America. 

3. Aid for the construction of school facil- 
ities. This type of aid has been somewhat 
less controversial, but arguments are occur- 
ring over assistance to districts and States 
failing to show intention to desegregate; over 
formulas for grants to ficher and poorer 
States; and over the possibility of operation 
of schools later if such assistance is granted 
now. 
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The bills presently before Congress are for 
construction aid only, and therefore I will 
discuss that subject more fully tonight. 

Why do we have classroom shortages at 
this time and how large are the shortages? 

The depression period of 1929-33; two wars 
with attendant shortages of labor and mate- 
rials; a rapidly expanding and shifting popu- 
lation with big increases in the birthrate; 
and the inflationary spiral which greatly in- 
creased the costs of construction; all con- 
tributed to a growing shortage of school fa- 
cilities. States and local areas have been 
increasing their efforts to meet the situation, 
For example, in 1949-50, they spent about $1 
billion to build 36,000 new classrooms; last 
year they spent about $244 billion to build 
62,600 classrooms; and this year they are 
attempting to construct about 69,000. They 
have done a creditable job but even at the 
present accelerated rate of construction it 
will take some years before the shortages 
will be eliminated. 

Exact estimates of shortages and future 
needs are not easy to obtain, because stand- 
ards vary in different States and matters of 
judgment ate involved. 

The latest figures available from the Office 
of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation indicate a shortage in the entire 
country of 159,000 classrooms. This figure 
was obtained from State educational offices 
throughout the Nation; 80,000 classrooms 
for excess enrollments, and 79,000 to replace 
classrooms abandoned because of obsoles- 
cence, consolidations, fires, and other types 
of destruction of schoolrooms—a combined 
total of 159,000. t 

Practically all authorities agree that new 
enrollments will total 1½ million children 
annually for the next 4 or 5 years. The new 
enrollments alone will require about 45,000 
new classrooms annually. Abandoned 
schools yearly will total about 14,000 to 15,- 
000. Thus about 60,000 new classrooms will 
be needed annually to keep abreast of cur- 
rent new demands. All above that figure 
would apply to past shortages of 159,000, 

The job before us is to arouse greater State 
and local action in order to more rapidly 
eliminate the shortages. President Eisen- 
hower has proposed a short 4-year program 
to supplement and encourage State and local 
effort, not supplant It; $325 million a year 
for aid to the States to be used for finan- 
cially needy school districts to construct 
classrooms—the money to be divided among 
the States under a formula which takes into 
account the per capita income of a State 
and the school-age population. A bond pur- 
chase revolving fund of $750 million to pur- 
chase school bonds of districts not able to 
market their bonds at a reasonable rate of 
interest. Up to a total of $150 million to 
provide for one-half of a basic reserve fund 
to provide greater security for the bonds 
issued by a school financing agency. The 
purpose is to encourage States to establish 
such agencies. At the present time only 
four States, including Pennsylvania, bulld 
schools by means of school authorities or 
financing agencies. And $20 million for ad- 
ministrative expenses assistance to States in 
developing long-range plans to eliminate 
restrictions on school construction. The en- 
tire purpose of the program is to stimulate 
and encourage greater State and local action 
to handle their ewn school construction 
needs. 

The Kelley (Democrat) bill is a 6-year 
program and calls for direct grants to States 
of over $600 million a year, and under a 
formula based entirely on the school-age 
population of a State. Financial need 18 
not considered. The Kelley bill also pro- 
vides for a bond purchase fund and a basic 
reserve fund contribution for school financ- 
ing agencies similar in type and amount to 
the Eisenhower program. 
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What are some of the major arguments 
against the proposed school construction 
legislation? 

Opponents of Federal assistance have ar- 
gued that such a program would mean Fed- 
eral control and domination of education in 
this country. I am strongly opposed to Fed- 
eral control of education. I believe there is 
danger of such control when a bureau of the 
Government is providing maintenance and 
operation aid, but I cannot see that same 
danger from construction assistance. This 
is “brick and mortar” aid, and once a school 
is constructed, and the local authorities take 
title to the building the Government as- 
sistance would end and there would be no 
further contact or connection whatsoever 
with the school. The running of the school 
thereafter would be under the supervision 
of the local school authorities. 

Opponents say “yes, but this program 
would be just a foot in the door.” Actually 
the Federal Government has been financially 
aiding education in various ways for almost 
a century, and there is no Federal domina- 
tion of education today. We have been aid- 
ing land grant colleges since before the turn 
of the 20th century, as one example. 

Another contention is that large amounts 
of the proposed Federal funds would be re- 
quired for administrative expenses. The fact 
is that the budget provides for only two- 
tenths of 1 percent of the proposed funds 
for administrative purposes. Even counting 
the cost of collecting Federal revenues and 
other overhead expenses, 99 percent of the 
proposed funds would be distributed for ac- 
tual use by communities to help build 
needed schools, 

There is a serious argument over the fact 
that the President's program would call for 
more money from the wealthier States than 
the poorer ones. That is true, because the 
program is based on an equalization prin- 
ciple. Many States have equalization pro- 
grams which require heavier contributions 
from richer areas to help the poorer areas in 
their educational activities. Michigan, Call- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio 
would pay out larger amounts than poorer 
States, 

The administration’s program would dis- 
tribute grants on the basis of school-age 
population and relative financial income. 
The Kelley bill would distribute Federal 
funds according to school-age population 
alone, ‘ 

A recent analysis by the Office of Education 
shows that the 12 wealthiest States in per 
capita income have an average of $10,655 in 
annual income to support each school-age 
child, They have more than one-half of all 
the income in the country. They are now 
building about 45 percent of all the schools 
being built in the country this year. And 
they have less than one-fourth of the actual 
classroom shortage this year; but, under the 
distribution system based on school-age 
population alone, these States would receive 
almost 40 percent of the Federal grants. 

On the other hand, the 12 lowest States in 
per capita income have an average of only 
$4,416 income annually per school-age child. 
They have only 12 percent of the total na- 
tional income, They are building only 16 
percent of the rooms being built this year. 
And they have well over 35 percent of the 
current classroom shortage. And yet, if 
grants are distributed according to school- 
age population alone, these States would get 
only 22 percent of the Federal aid. 

Under the administration's proposal, the 
12 wealthiest States would receive 27 percent 
of the Federal grants, and the 12 lowest in- 
come States, where the shortage is most 
acute, would receive 32 percent of the Fed- 
eral aid. 

Opponents of any Federal assistance are 
attacking the accuracy of the figures con- 
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cerning classroom shortages. Not a single 
authority that I know of claims that no 
shortages exist, but efforts are being made 
to-discredit the shortage figures which have 
been obtained by the Office of Education 
from State educational departments who are 
closest to the situation and best able to get 
the facts. Those who deny the existence of 
a serious shortage offer no different figures 
of their own. 

Every responsible survey of conditions has 
concluded there is a substantial and con- 
tinuing classroom shortage in various areas 
of the United States. This was the con- 
clusion from information received from 
State education agencies in response to a 
questionnaire last fall from the Office of 
Education. Also, from the School Facilities 
Survey undertaken more than 4 years ago, 
using different methods. And the conclu- 
sion from independent surveys made for the 
White House Conference on Education and 
National Education Association. 

The Office of Education questionnatre last 
fall asked the States to estimate the num- 
ber of children in excess of normal capacity 
of the schools in use. This was the third 
successive year in which the States have 
reported on this item. And for the third 
year in a row the figure was about the 
same—about 2½ million children above ca- 
pacity. These children are not imaginery. 
They are in school today, and can be counted 
with reasonable accuracy. 

The States estimated 80,000 new class- 
rooms were needed last fall just to accomo- 
date this overflow of enrollment. Further, 
the States estimated 79,000 additional class- 
rooms were needed to replace facilities un- 
fit for use, or a total shortage of 159,000 
classrooms. 5 

One serious impediment to passage of a 
school construction bill is an amendment 
which will be offered by Representative Apam 
Pow. His amendment would deny aid to 
any State for school construction which fails 
to show compliance with the Supreme Court 
decision calling for an end to segregation in 
schools. Such an amendment would kill the 
bill, especially in the Senate. 

While I can understand the desire of those 
favoring more rapid desegregation, neverthe- 
less it does not appear necessary in a school 
construction bill. No Commissioner of Edu- 
cation could start to grant aid if a bill is 
passed, without the likelihood of a court 
challenge of his action. Then before aid 
could be given the courts would have to 
decide whether a State is complying or not. 
The Supreme Court in deciding the original 
case stated that decision as to compliance 
would be decided by the courts. It would 
not be decided by a department or an official 
of the executive branch of the Government. 

One of the serious objections raised to this 
program is that It calls for Federal spending 
at a time when the budget is high. I believe 
the budget is high and can be cut. My past 
record would show that I have voted to re- 
duce or eliminate many items, and I will con- 
tinue to vote for lower amounts. I do be- 
lieve, however, that provision for adequate 
classrooms for the children of America is of 
immediate concern to this Nation. Lost edu- 
cational opportunities in the formative years 
can seldom be regained. In the complex 
world of today, such economy could be detri- 
mental to our national security and a drag 
on the full development of our human re- 
sources. 

In summary, I favor a relatively short-term 
Federal program, for a moderate amount of 
money, to stimulate, not supplant, State and 
local action to enable them to more rapidly 
eliminate the shortage of classrooms in this 
country. It would be a sound investment in 
the future of America, 
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Anselm Forum, of Gary, Ind., Celebrates 
Silver Jubilee 


N EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or ~ 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the Gary (Ind.) 
Post Tribune reviews the outstanding 
work and accomplishments of an or- 
ganization in Gary, Ind., which has con- 
tributed in time and service greatly to 
civic advancement and the advancement 
of tolerance in the city of Gary, Ind. 

Every city, town, and hamlet in the 
United States should have an organiza- 
tion similar to the Gary Anselm Forum. 
The following article reveals the secret 
of its outstanding success and accom- 
plishments: 

Anselm Forum, of Gary, knows only one 
enemy: “Those who preach hatred amongst 
brothers, those who Incite creed 
creed, race against race, nation against 
nation.” 

A baby of the 1932 depression, Anselm 
Forum this “year rounds out a quarter cen- 
tury of dedicated service in the field of 
human relations, a quarter century of prac- 
ticing brotherhood, 25 years of living the 
golden rule and encouraging others to follow 
its example. 

Gary Anselm observes its silver jubilee at 
6;30 p. m. today with a banquet at the 
Hellenic Center, lith Avenue and Ji 
Street. The Reverend Archibald Carey, Ir. 
Chicago minister and former Chicago alder- 
man, will be the guest speaker. 

Anslem's first steps were unsure. Nine 
young men of varying backgrounds huddled 
over cups of coffee on Sunday afternoons 
and unburdened their depression fears 
They concerned themselves with the petty 
prejudices they feared were un 
thelr-town. They learned to respect each 
other's differences and opinions. They 
reached across the barriers of race and re- 
Jigion, joined hands, smiled and called each 
other “friend.” And they meant it. 

FORTY-FIVE ETHNIC GROUPS 


The name and purpose of Anselm Forum 
were found in an Italian saint, St. Anselm. 
who was made Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1093. The Forum adopted the name An- 
selm because the archbishop was a champion 
of brotherhood and had the courage to 
men to forget hatred and work for peace. 

Anselm men are doctors, educators, u 
papermen, legislators, scientists, steelwork 
ers, physicians, businessmen, laborers. 
These men—125 strong—represent 45 differ- 
ent ethnic groups. Religiously, Anselm me? 
are Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, Hindu. 
and Confucianist. There is an agnost? 
among them. 

Anselm men subordinate their cherished 
prejudices and personal convictions to strive 
for better understanding among men. 
respect each man's right to d 
different. They teach that disagreement an 
physical differences should not create hate 
or suspicion. Anselm men are happy whe? 
devoting their normal hours of leisure to the 
difficult and sometime thankless, task of fUr- 
thering the cause of brotherhood. 

The work of Anselm Forum has been 3 
time-consuming task. Over 1,000 
men have been members of the forum's panel 
teams and traveled hundreds of miles in 
past 25 years to appear before over 200 audi- 
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ences in 30 or more cities in Indiana and 
Mlinois, Discussions at these forums have 
included juvenile delinquency, world gov- 
ernment, the atomic age, community crime, 
displaced persons, world affairs, and women 
in modern society. Anselm panels are not 
Meant to answer questions or resolve differ- 
ences. They are designed to stimulate 

g about basic issues—issues which 
eventually will resolve the question of the 
brotherhood of man. 


PAMPHLETS, FILMS, BOOKS 


Pamphlets do wonders and Anselm Forum 
them as an effective weapon in its cam- 
Paign to foster better human relations. An- 
selm has been directly responsible for the 
distribution of neariy a millión pamphlets 
taling with 225 different subjects. Like the 
Panel discussions the pamphlets have been 
1 inclusive, treating such subjects as inter- 
Sith unity, mental health, the danger of 
communism and the cost of prejudice. 
lis and recordings, too, have been en- 
` ted by Anselm for its battle against preju- 
r 5 and hate, A dozen films on human rela- 
i ns have been shown over 3,000 times to 
Udiences totaling 225,000 persons. Dramatic 
Pes musical records numbering 80 have been 
Played over a thousand times to over 35,000 
Students. Over 15 tape recordings have been 
Used in human relations projects. 
tüm elm knows that books encourage the 
1 Udy of mankind's complex problems of 
9 to live together. So, the forum es- 
Lire ned tħe James H. Garnett Memorial 
ar ary at Indiana University Gary Center 
students and others would have access to 
terature concerned with human relations. 
up workshops sponsored by Anselm 
and universities have furthered the cause of 
erhood. 

The job of Anselm Forum has not been 
easy. When first organized, outsiders grinned 
1 Predicted the forum would not last over 

year. Others were generous and gave the 
Organization a life expectancy of 5 years. 
victi ere were internal problems, too. Con- 
8 of members were put to the acid 
Tara latent prejudices bounded to the sur- 
reli when certain members ot ethnic and 

~ ed enan were recommended for mem- 

: Negro was proposed for member- 
*hip, and a Caucasian said if the member- 

P was granted it would force his resigna- 
Spot. His resignation was accepted on the 
afield Anselm tolerance wandered too far 
Who for another member of long standing 
— resigned when a Christian Scientist was 
ae Pted as a member, Another member who 
tari) Breatly admired by the forum volun- 

y left the group because a Mohammedan 
is not e an Anselm man. And Anselm Forum 

& religious organization. 
ture is type of internal organization struc- 

te empted a California professor to 
good Anselm tolerance is not wishy-washy 

Wwillishness. It is hardheaded intelligent 
8 Tt is creative, dynamic, It is re- 
ligio ul of the next man’s right to be re- 
iee Usly, politically, socially different, It 
not conformity or compromise, but 
ableness,” 

lm Forum uses the quiet, unspectacu- 
not ang ben to issues. There is no getting 
ing tu 1 othered about situations and add- 

the to troubled waters. Anslem men 

© quiet, person-to-person approach. A 
is“ Clete ans to incite hate and prejudice 
dangerins shown that he not only is en- 
or racial a an Individual of different religious 

identity but that he is sowing the 


at can chok 
Society Of free e the growth of the entire 
* 


* . - * 
1 
8 Was at an Anselm Forum coffee clatsch 


& white minister 
of * proposed the merger 
It Say 8 Negro and white ministerial groups. 
becam, at a coffee clatsch that Anselm Forum 


e 
Ameri jis tae with the problems of the 
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Anselm Forum makes public its views, too. 
It publicly supports slum clearance, endorses 
home rule, concerns itself with social diseases, 
supports Federal anti-lynching legislation, 
works for equalization and humanization of 
American naturalization laws, thinks fair 
employment laws are necessary, and deplores 
racial and religious persecution. 

Anselm Forum work is done on a shoe- 
string. There is no paid executive or file 
clerk. Nor, is there a high-pressure public 
relations expert to extol the achievements of 
the group. All work is volunteer. 

Anselm Forum dreams of a world free of 
ethnic and religious prejudice, a world where 
humans live in harmony and peace, a world 
where there would be no need for an Anselm 
Forum. 

And this world, Anselm Forum feels, could 
‘be named “friends.” 


How Many Aliens Can We Take? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I insert the fol- 
lowing article by Cy Peterman: 

How Many ALENS Can WE TAKE? 
(By Cy Peterman) 

We have just asked our Congressman a 
fair question: How many of Europe's people 
can the United States safely absorb? The 
question is prompted by a few progressive 
statistics. 

In 1900, the population of this country 
was 75,994,575, of which around 10 million 
were foreign born. By 1950, United States 
population had almost doubled to 150,697,361. 
It has increased another 18 million in the 
last 6 years, and during 1957 the Department 
of the Interior assures us, there will be 4 
million babies born to Americans, 1 every 8 
seconds, according to the big dial on the 
Department's wall. (Next fall, college ap- 
plicants will number 200,000 above last Sep- 
tember's totals.) . 

With or without a slide rule, Junior, this 
means that in the dawn of the next century, 
more than 350 million will be clogging the 
jetways, throughways, pneumatic or elec- 
tronic tubeways, and whatever other chan- 
nels crisscross our 48 States. Moreover, 
plenty of those 4 million babies of 1957 will 
have to direct them, because in 2000 A. D, 
they'll be just 43 years old. Quite a prospect, 
eh, kids? 

The subject of immigration has emerged 
anew from Comrade Khrushchev'’s modern 
version of the 1940 Hitler blitz, by which ter- 
rorized refugees were thrust upon the oppos- 
ing side. Soviet tanks, spreading Commu- 
nist culture by running down Budapest 
women, repeat the job of Goering’s diye- 
bombers, driving patriotic thousands from 
their country to add to Western problems, 
while the Reds reenslave the balance. 

Sympathetic Americans who by December 
31 had welcomed 17,077 refugees—of which 
only 6,210 had visas hastily issued, the rest 
arriving on parole—will not debate on such 
sanctuary, and only wish they could take 
them all. But is this a solution? 

Representative Francis E. WALKER, Demo- 
crat, Pennsylvania, coauthor of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Immigration Act, and chairman 
of the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, doesn’t think so, Immigration Com- 
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missioner, Gen. Joseph M. Swing; who was 
President Eisenhower's roommate at West 
Point, also has doubts, Together they went 
to Austria and over the Hungarian border to 
check. They report some things that an 
emotion-wreathed situation has obscured. 

First, there is no overall plan for allocat- 
ing the Hungarians, any more than with pre- 
vious displaced persons. They cannot be 
sent to sparsely populated areas such as 
Alaska, which is crying for settlers. The 
Constitution forbids it, as it prohibits as- 
signing anyone to a specific job, and except 
for quick Communist checks—without guar- 
anties—there is little reliable screening, they 
say. 3 
“I found there were three waves of Hun- 
garian refugees. The first were mostly Hun- 
garian Communists, scared stiff when the 
patriots seized power under Nagy and began 
squaring accounts with their oppressors. 
They rushed for Austria to save their lives, 
and when the revolt was crushed by Soviet 
amet; most of them went back," Mr. WALTER 
said. 

“The second wave contained the rèal vie- 
tims, bona fide anti-Communists who in turn 
were fleeing for their lives. Most of them 
were from Budapest and larger towns. A 
high percentage are students. A great many 
are professional people; there are few peas- 
ants in the refugee camps,” he said. For 
these there is warmest sympathy and the 
hope of finding them new homes. Most of 
them fought for freedom, and with proper 
help might have won. 

“The third wave has come along recently; 
contains plenty of infiltree Reds, and,” says 
Mr. Water, “is filled with opportunists.” 
He asked questions: 

“I'm going to New York because business 
is better than in Budapest,” one candidly told 
him, Another: “Hungary’s finished. Why 
should I stick?” He had not fought. 

Representative WALTER came back deter- 
mined to have full hearings on the Immi- 
gration Act, with inquiries into the use of 
the Hungarian refugees to spark its liberali- 
zation. 

Now that cold mathematics is entering the 
picture, perhaps our crowded citizens will 
ask: What's capacity? 


Resolution of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
Pennsylvania Bar Association Endorsing 
H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, now pending in the 
House of Representatives: 

Whereas the Pennsylvania Bar Association 
has heretofore endorsed the proposal that 
the Congress of the United States should 
enact legislation to give self-employed indi- 
viduals the right to defer income tax on a 
portion of income as an equitable method of 
tending to equalize the self-employed and 
employees benefiting from corporate pension 
plans under which money set aside by the 
corporation for the benefit of employees is 
exempt from income tax; and 

Whereas Representative EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
of New York, and Representative THOMAS A. 
JENKINS, of Ohio, have introduced H. R. 9 
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and H. R. 10, in the 85th Congress to lessen 
the present inequity; and 

Whereas there is general recognition of the 
fairness and necessity of such proposed leg- 
islation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Bar Asso- 
ciation endorses H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, now 

g in the House of Representatives of 

the Congress of the United States, and urges 
that both bills be enacted into law, as soon 
as orderly procedure permits; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the secretary of the asso- 
ciation shall cause duly authenticated copies 
of this resolution to be delivered to each 
Senator and Representative from the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in the Congress, 
to Representative Kroc, to Representative 
Jenxins, and to the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


The~Morale, the Organization, and the 
Ability of NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granttd me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I am very 
pleased to include a letter dated March 
21, 1957, I received from an old friend 
of mine, William H. Baumer of the 
pharmaceutical company of Johnson & 
Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., who has 
just returned as an Army Reservist from 
his active duty with the Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers Europe. 

Mr. Baumer, who is a man of keen 
judgment and of rare patriotism, brings 
to the people of America much encour- 
agement in his report about the morale, 
the organization and the ability of 
NATO. Knowing him as I do, I feel well 
assured by his report and I think every 
American may take pride in the knowl- 
edge that our representatives abroad are 
working closely with the other nations to 
protect us and to preserve our free way 
of life. 

His letter follows: 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 
New Brunswick, N. J., March 21, 1957, 
Hon. James C. AUCHINCLOSs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jim: Last Saturday I returned from 
my Army Reserve active-duty training with 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers Eu- 
rope. It was a memorable experience. 

My military background and my continued 

® civilian interest have been in foreign affairs. 
To see the Allied Command in Europe in ac- 
tion was one that thrilled me. 

I came away with three definite reactions. 
First of all, a few years ago it would have 
“been impossible to believe that/ 15 nations 
could live together so harmoniously as do 
the NATO military staffs. This mutual con- 
fidence practically assures that never again 
in history will one of these nations take up 
arms against a brother nation in the alli- 
ance. Practically knowing as much as they 
do about each other's arms strength, it would 
be a foolhardy move. 

The second striking impression I got was 
one of intense realism. Every person was 
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thinking in terms of the military reaction 
in a matter of hours to any enemy aggression 
as a cooperative venture. 

The willingness to subordinate in-service 
competition to the common goal was the 
third matter of interest. It seems that I had 
to go overseas to find the finest type of in- 
service cooperation among American Army, 
Navy, and Air Force personnel. 

I am writing to you as one of your constit- 
uents to tell you how intensely pleased I 
am on how well SHAPE is operating. It is 
a concept and a force that every American 
can be proud of. The problem, it seems to 
me, is to let every citizen know how their 
shield against communism stands guard ev- 
ery hour. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bul 
WILLIAM H. BAUER. 


Creek Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of great pride to me that the first 
Member of Congress of Greek descent 
was a Democrat from the State which 
I am proud to represent today—the 
State of Wisconsin. Representative 
Lucas Miltiades Miller, a Member of 
this House in 1892 and 1893, came to the 
United States as the adopted son of an 
American colonel, who had gone to 
Greece as a volunteer in the Greek War 
of Independence, just as Greeks had 
come to the United States to fight under 
George Washington for our independ- 
ence. Not only a Congressman, Miller 
became a prosperous businessman and 
himself a colonel in the militia. 

All Americans can be proud of our 
country’s support of the efforts of the 
Greeks to free themselves from alien rule 
during their great War of Independence 
which began 136 years ago today. Our 
faith in the rightness of their cause was 
a reflection of the deep roots of our own 
dedication to freedom—roots which in 
turn went back to the democratic heri- 
tage of the ancient Greek city states. 

Greece is indeed the mother of west- 
ern civilization and from her have come 
the basic values which animate America 
today—values which have drawn many 
Greeks to our shores seeking freedom 
and opportunity. These men and wo- 
men have greatly enriched our common 
life. It is all the more tragic therefore 
that today our Nation’s gates are bar- 
ricaded so that we no longer welcome 
Greeks to our shores with open heart 
and hand. These barricades must be 
lifted. Moreover, our country again has 
an opportunity to assert its historical 
devotion to freedom by making every ef- 
fort to assure self-determination for the 
people of Cyprus. 

To these goals, let us repledge our- 
selves on March 25 as we once again 
celebrate Greek Independence Day. 


-March 25 
Greek Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on this day 
136 years ago, Greece declared independ- 
ence from the Ottoman Empire. Today 
we are happy to join with the Greek na- 
tion and our own citizens of Greek her- 
itage in celebrating this event. The 
American people have always held the 
warmest and most friendly feelings to- 
ward the Greek people. Throughout 
these years our spirits have been united 
in devotion to freedom, but today we are 
also alies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization for the mutual defense of 
that freedom. 

The American Revolution of 1776 
served as an inspiration to the Greek 
people in their battle for national inde- 
pendence. In 1821 the United States was 
the outstanding example of a colony that 
had revolted, obtained its independence, 
and successfully defended it against a 
major European power, in the War of 
1812. When the Greek people became 
one of the first to lift high the standard 
of liberty in Europe, Americans of all po- 
litical parties were united in their hopes 
for Greek freedom. Not only did this 
seem to be a second case of a people seek- 
ing freedom from domination by a for- 
eign power, but also Greece represented 
the source of historic wisdom in phi- 
losophy, literature, and art which was 
most highly prized by the Founding 
Fathers of our own Nation, As Presi- 
dent Madison said in 1822: 

The name of Greece fills the mind and 


heart with the greatest and noblest senti-. 


ments. * * It was * * natural for 
this people * * * to arouse enthusiasm and 
sympathy everywhere in the United States. 


Our two countries were united in both 
World War I and the second world war, 
when Greece was a shining example of 
how tenaciously a freedom-loving people 
could fight to retain their independence. 
For a long time, the courageous Greek 
people battled the forces of Nazi Ger- 
many. Finally, Greece was occupied 
amidst a devastating destruction 


many of the architectural gems of West⸗ 


ern civilization. When, in 1944, Greece 
was liberated by the victorious allies she 
soon faced renewed threats to her free- 
dom as well as the task of rebuilding her 
war-devastated land. 3 

In 1947 this new threat came from the 
Communist guerrilla bands in the north 
which were actively aided by Russian- 
controlled Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Al- 
bania. The Soviet Union thus sought to 
foment and support a Communist revo- 
lution that would add Greece to her 
growing number of satellite states. And 
at that very moment, when Greek peril 
seemed greatest, Britain’s desperate eco- 
nomic straits forced the withdrawal of 
her troops from Greece. The United 
States, which had emerged from World 
War II with its great strength still in- 
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tact, responded with the famous Truman 
doctrine. The American people sent 
both economic and military aid to the 
embattled Greek Government which en- 
abled it to successfully fight off this lat- 
est attack upon her independence. 

It became clear there was a threat of 
& Soviet armed attack upon Western 
Europe that would last for a long time. 
It also became clear that it could only 
be successfully met by united action. 
Thus, in 1949, Greece joined with the 
United States and other nations of the 
general Atlantic area in founding the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. An 
attack upon any one member of NATO is 
Considered an attack upon every other 
Member. United States military might 
is committed to the defense of Greece. 
The brutal repression of the Hungarian 
revolution is only the latest proof that 
the Soviet threat is a continuing reality 
and that unity amongst the NATO pow- 
ers is as vital today as any time since 
the founding of the organization. To- 
day as we celebrate Greek Independence 
Day, it becomes increasingly vital that 
all members of the alliance settle their 
tin ua differences by amicable means in 
ja e interests of continuing the united 
strength and common purpose needed to 

etend our basic independence in the 
World today. 


Not for U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Ban BOW. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
— pointed out, other nations are 
trate Solicitous of the welfare of their 
Re PS than is the United States, In the 
an of February 14, page A971, I 
bie attention to Canada's refusal to 
ect its troops to a status-of-forces 
leave ment in the Near East. Under 
8 dito to extend, I include herewith an 
aa from the Chicago Tribune 
ing out that the United Nations re- 
to assent to any such arrangement, 
ea Nor ror U. N. 

State paruman, Mr. Eisenhower, and the 
tie n of both of them (assum- 
a number is any difference) have executed 
subject of “status of forces" treaties which 
trial in — ican service men to criminal 
deprive eee courts. These agreements 
tional ericans abroad of the constitu- 
been strongly ‘ait 2 . 

Cong pie Bech on that ground, 
co 22 United Nations has an emergency 
Danes 8 composed of Swedes, Finns, 
comm, 5 Indians, and Colombians, 
disparan — a a Canadian, which has been 
°f Aqaba the Gaza strip and the Gulf 
ts in 4 Contingent of foreigners on alien soll 
tans eee not unlike that of Ameri- 
Fan 8 France, Germany, Ja- 
they are z er foreign duty stations, where 
the hos posed to criminal prosecution by 
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t than real. The Americans are gener- 
ally sent to countries with which the United 
States is in alliance, but that is no real 
distinction, for the U. N. forces are stationed 
in two countries which are also U, N. mem- 
bers and are there by agreement of these 
countries. 

But there is one real difference in the 
protection accorded the two groups of 
troops. ‘That is that the U. N. secretary 
general, Mr. Hammarskjold, refuses to assent 
to any “status of forces“ arrangement ex- 
posing the U. N. troops to trial in the courts 
of the host states. He says that they are 
subject only to the criminal jurisdiction of 
the nations which lent then to U. N. 

Thus the United Nations takes zealous 
care of the rights of forces committed to its 
jurisdiction for foreign duty, while the 
United States, in an excess of international- 
ist fervor, yields the national rights of its 
men who are sent overseas to protect other 
nations. That is, the United States Gov- 
ernment insists on being far more interna- 
tionalist than the world organization which 
is supposed to be the very embodiment of 
internationalism. 

We submit this anomaly to the attention 
of our global salvationists and ask them 
why the American Government is obliged 
to surrender the rights of its nationals when 
the international body sternly upholds the 
national rights of troops assigned to an 
international mission? 


Modern Republicanism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it is interest- 
ing to note the opinions of the people as 
expressed by the Gallup poll published in 
the Washington Post of March 25. In the 
final analysis, the people. are the ones 
that decide the policy of a government 
or a party. I think this survey is most 
illuminating in the search of the Repub- 
lican Party to continually look to the 
future, a philosophy constantly advo- 
cated by President Eisenhower and na- 
tional chairman, Meade Alcorn: 

GOP Rank AND Fre Sees Ir Ixe’s War 

(By George Gallup) 

Princeton, N. J.— Where does the rank and 
file of the GOP stand on the question of 
“modern Republicanism"? 

This is something political strategists are 
asking themselves as the con battle 
over the President's fiscal policies highlights 
the liberal-conservative division in the Re- 
publican Party. 

Despite sharp opposition from some Mem- 
bers of his party on Capitol Hill, the evidence 
from the grassroots is that Mr. Eisenhower 
is winning his battle to establish his brand 
of “modern Republicanism” as the basic 
philosophy of the GOP. 

The fact of the matter is that many ele- 
ments of the President's new concept of Re- 
publicanism have already been accepted by 
a substantial majority of GOP voters across 
the country. 

Such things as support of the United Na- 
tions, foreign aid, and Federal aid to educa- 
tion—to take three key issues which have 
been dividing the liberals and conservatives 
among congressional Republicans—have 
consistently been supported by substantial 
majorities of the rank-and-file GOP voters. 
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But perhaps the most conclusive evidence 
that so-called modern Republicanism has 
won acceptance from GOP voters is seen in 
the latest institute survey in which Repub- 
licans were asked to “choose up sides” when 
the leaders and basic philosophies of the two 
wings of the GOP were presented. 

On this count, the President scores a tell- 
ing victory—74 percent of GOP voters pick 
the “liberals” and their philosophies com- 
pared to 18 percent who prefer the “conserv- 
atives” and theirs. 

The question was as follows: 

The Republican Party contains two major 
groups which often fight each other: 

1. One group includes persons like Mr. 
Eisenhower, Dewey, Nixon, and Lodge who 
want the Republicans to keep social security 
and welfare programs, to be active in inter- 
national affairs and to support and strength- 
en the United Nations. This wing of the 
party is called the “Liberal Republicans.” 

2. The other group includes persons like 
Mr. Hoover, Knowland, McCarthy, and other 
followers of the late Senator Taft. In gen- 
eral, this group wants to cut down or reduce 
many social security and welfare programs; 
to get out of the United Nations; and to 
reduce spending both at home and abroad, 
This wing of the party is called the Con- 
servative Republicans, 

Now, of course, you may think that one 
group is right in one respect and wrong in 
another—but if you had to choose between 
the two groups—which would you prefer? 

The results among all persons in the sur- 
yey classifying themselves as Republicans: 


(Percent) 
Prefer the liberal — 176 
Prefer the conservatives.__.......-.. na ue 
Don't know. hacia ke — 


There is no question but what Congress 
has received a lot of mail from conservative 
quarters—particularly in regard to the Presi- 
dent's new budget. But political observers 
know that mail is, in many cases, an unre- 
liable index of public opinion, expressing 
more often the will ot the “articulate mi- 
nority” than it does any judgment of the 
population as a whole. 


The Union Racketeering Probe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of March 
21, 1957: 

THE UNION RACKETEERING PROBE 

The evidence on alleged racketeering 
within American trade unions is, of course, 
not all in by any means. Nevertheless, the 
story already unfolded before the Select Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Management 
Practices is so sensational that even blasé 
Washington, which is accustomed to investi- 
gations that make the headlines, has been 
shocked. 

The testimony to date has dealt largely 
with activities of the giant Teamsters Union 
of which the crafty traveler, Dave Beck, is 
the head. It indicates some dubious actions 
in the upper echelons of the union, evidence 
of a hookup with racketeers and gamblers 
in the Northwest, and questionable manipu- 
lation and use of union funds, 
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But the probe is bound to spill over into 
other unions and other areas. For counsel 
for the Senate committee says that over 1,000 
individual reports of ‘racketeering have been 
received by the committee. The trail un- 
covered by the investigation will lead into 
many cities of the country. 

Though the inquiry is just in its infancy, 
the shocking testimony already is sufficient 
to show that union monopoly provides a 
fertile field for operations of hoodlums and 
gangsters; that some unscrupulous charac- 
ters have set themselyes up in key positions 
in some labor organizations and fattened off 
everybody they could, including their own 
followers. 

Witness after witness testified that west- 
coast officials of the teamsters union had 
made devious deals with racketeers and 
gangsters, had tried through bribery and 
otherwise to control law enforcement in Ore- 
gon, and had used union funds for purely 
personal gain. 

Unquestionably the great majority of 
union officials are honest and busily con- 
cerned with carrying out the legitimate 
trade-union objectives of their members. 
But the inquiry testimony clearly is indica- 
tive that unscrupulous individuals have 
wormed their way into positions of authority 
in some unions, have placed themselves 
above the law, and unaccountable to their 
own union members. 

Clearly, too, the inquiry shows that too 
many in the rank and file have not concerned 
themselves enough with matters beyond 
what shows up in the pay envelopes to watch 
out for those who would prostitute union 
solidarity to criminal ends. They fail to 
attend meetings, to vote in union elections, 
and to take an active interest in all union 
affairs. The result has been to place con- 
trol in a handful of members not responsible 
to the will of the majority. Hence there is 
rule by a minority which makes easy the in- 
stitution of corrupt practices. 

And for too long, also, top leadership in 
the labor movement has been either unable 
or unwilling to exercise the authority neces- 
sary to discipline member unions that were 
known to have been infiltrated by racketeers 
or dominated by unscrupulous leaders. 
Consequently, it is not previous to say that 
these hearings could possibly change the cli- 
mate of public opinion to a degree arguments 
of those promoting right-to-work legislation 
have not achieved. 

The current inquiry is not, and it assuredly 
should not be, prejudicial to the union move- 
ment and the great body of good men and 
women involved in it. Rather, it is in the 
interest of labor as a whole and, significantly, 
most rank-and-file union people as well as 
the vast majority of honest union officials 
heartily approve it. 

The investigation is long overdue. Out of 
it should evolve some checks and restraints 
to give the rank and file better control of 
union funds and activities and to help honest 
labor leaders keep their ranks free from 
racketeers and criminals. 


Wilkes-Barre Selected as Convention 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orp, I include the following resolution 
by the committee for the State encamp- 
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ment of the allied organizations 
of the Grand Army of the Republic se- 
lecting Wilkes-Barre for its convention 
city in 1957: 


Dr. CHARLES J. Hiccs, 
Commander, Camp 169, Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War. 

Honorable ComMMANDER: We the under- 
signed members of this camp and also mem- 
bers of the committee for the State encamp- 
ment of the allied organizations of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, wish to present 
to you a resolution which we feel is vitally 
important at this time: 

“Whereas the allied organizations of the 
Grand Army of the Republic has selected 
Wilkes-Barre as their convention city for 
1957; and 

“Wheras the allied organizations of the 
Grand Army of the Republic are the heirs 
of those men who offered and gave their great 
devotion to the cause that all men are 
created equal, and, who, at the call of that 
great President, Abraham Lincoln, many 
young men left Wilkes-Barre and went into 
service of this Nation and participated in 
many battles with one thought in mind; 
namely, that one Nation under God would 
enjoy the freedoms so perpetuated: So, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we ask the honorable 
mayor of the city of Wilkes-Barre, Luther M. 
Kniffen, to declare the year 1957 ‘Memorial 
Year’ in tribute to the Grand Army of the 
Republic; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be presented to the honorable mayor of 
Wilkes-Barre, and same to become part of 
the minutes of this organization.” 

A. M. BREDBENNER. 
PauL M. WINTER. 


Marca 15, 1957. 


Epoar M. Post. 
Approved: 
í LUTHER M. KNIFFEN, 
Mayor. 
Federal Aid to Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to my colleagues an excellent statement 
of opposition to Federal aid sent to me 
by Karl Bodenbender, superintendent of 
schools of Bellefontaine, Ohio. I admire 
the firm statement of principle that im- 
pels Mr. Bodenbender to reject such fed- 
eralization. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the text of his letter. 

The letter follows: 

BELLEFONTAINE CrrY SCHOOLS, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Franx T. Bow, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Bow: Bellefontaine city school 
district, and most of the school districts in 
Ohio, have a difficult struggle raising enough 
funds to operate a good school program and 
to provide buildings and facilities for a good 
program. We could very well use assistance 


from the Federal Government for both bulld-_ 


ing and current expenses. 

However, I am personally of the opinion 
that (1) education is a function and an 
obligation of the State rather than the Na- 
tion; (2) each State in the Union is capable 


of financing a good educational system if 


they decide to do so: (3) it is much more ex- 
pensive to provide aid through the Federal 
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Government than it is on a State or local 
basis; (4) the Federal Government is now 
much too far in debt, and that we should 
make every practical effort to reduce this 
debt; (5) even though we in Bellefontaine 
would receive some assistance from a pro- 
gram of Federal ald, such a program is in 
the direction of further socialization of our 
Government and economy, and to that 
principle I am opposed. 

My suggestion is that this problem of 
financing schools be turned back to the in- 
dividual States. Ohio has not properly 
taken care of the situation, but we are bet- 
ter able to than is our National Government. 

Sincerely, 
KARL R. BopENBENDER. 


Florida Jaycees Choose Alan S. Boyd as 
One of the Outstanding Young Men of 
1956 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Florida Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in convention at Pensacola, Fla., 
recognizing the accomplishments and 
many worthwhile contributions to the 
welfare of Florida by an able, young 
Miami attorney, Alan Stephenson Boyd, 
presented him 1 of Florida’s 5 out- 
standing young men of 1956 awards. 
Never before in Florida Jaycee history 
has this award been given to a more de- 
serving individual. 

Alan was born in Jacksonville, Fla., 
July 20, 1922. The major portion of his 
childhood was spent in MacClenny, a 
small north Florida community. He 
gained his elementary and high-school 
education in public schools in Florida, 

Massachusetts, and New York, later at- 
tending the University of Florida and 
the University of Virginia, where he ob- 
‘tained his law degree, 

During World War II Alan served 4 
active years as a pilot in the United 
States Air Corps, Troop Carrier Com- 
mand. He participated in the French 
D-Day activities and in the airborne in- 
vasions of southern France, Holland, 
and the airborne assault across the 
Rhine in the spring of 1945. These ac- 
tivities brought him the Air Medal with 
3 Oak Leaf Clusters, 11 battle stars— 
r two Presidential unit cita- 

ons. 

The United States Air Force saw fit to 
recall him during the Korean conflict 
where he again served as pilot in the 
troop carrier forces, and as wing st: 
operations officer in charge of all trooP 
carrier participation in Western Hemi- 
sphere defense. Alan piloted 1 of 2 
planes which were the first to land on the 
ice pack 300 miles from the North Pole. 

The Miami Jaycees and the Florida 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, in sub- 
mitting Alan Boyd's qualifications to 
their committee, listed briefly his activi- 
ties and contributions to the State of 
Florida. The following is from their 
report, 


1957 


PUBLIC 


Chairman citizen committee for the de- 
velopment of aviation in Florida. Appointed 
member Florida Railroad and Public Utili- 
ties Commission 1955. Elected to 4-year 
term in 1956. Chairman Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission (1956). Member ex- 
ecutive committee, National Association of 

and Utilities Commissioners. Mem- 
ber Interstate Commerce Commission Joint 
Board to investigate national railroad pas- 
Senger fare deficit.” 
ORGANIZATIONS 

President and director of Kiwanis Club 
ot South Miami 1956. Miami Jaycees. Mi- 
&mi-Dade Chamber of Commerce. State 
Chamber of commerce. Member Advisory 
Committee Civil Air Patrol South Florida. 
Member advisory committee, State Demo- 
cratic Party. National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Pinecrest Elementary School 
Daddy's Club. University of Florida Alumni 

tion; University of Virginia Alumni 

tion and Law School Association. 
OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTIONS IN HIS VOCATION 

OR PROFESSION 
Alan Boyd is very active member of all the 
associations that he belongs to and takes 
an active part in the affairs concerning at- 
torneys in the State of Florida. 

He is the former general counsel for the 
State Turnpike Authority and was 
ntal in setting up the legal ma- 

S to make this project a reality. Mr. 
Boyd's efforts are worthy of consideration be- 
Cause of the time element involved in this 
matter. 

He was appointed by Governor Collins to 
the Florida Railroad and Public Utilities 

m in 1955. The electorate of the 
State gave him its approval by voting him 
to a 4-year term in May of 1956. The other 
embers of said commission elected him as 
if chairman in 1956, and he is now serving 
that capacity. 
ANDING CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GENERAL 
WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE 
cc Alan Boyd instigated the Federal Interstate 
mission public hearing in West Palm 
Beach last year, concerning the FEC station 
This hearing lasted 7 weeks. Mr. 
bor d was instrumental in having representa- 
ves of the city in different categories to 
ify before the Federal Interstate Com- 
ma On. The FEC station is one of the 
jor problems facing the citizens of Miami, 
Boyd is also a member of the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
nan ond and Utilities Commissioners, and 
rats e studies comparing the methods 
tax Oyed in other States with the ones es- 
in Florida. 
the bord is also serving as a member of 
boara terstate Commerce Commission joint 
Which is investigating the national 
B Passenger fare deficit. 
diner ene so primarily concerned with the 
he is nt boards and commissions of which 
State d Member, Mr. Boyd is serving the 
Of Florida in an exceptional manner, 
ditios od Seek remedies to the present con- 
ing Medea railroads and freight rates. By 
Aviation maln interested in developing the 
= industry in Florida, Mr. Boyd also 
Consideration for this award. 
tere Miami Daily News in an editorial 
follows: esday, April 24, 1956, said as 


RETURN ALAN Boyn To THE RRPUC 


n Richard 
Sta A. Mack resigned from the 
slon inet ud and public utilities commis- 
riag year to become a member of the 
8. Bova Communications Commission, Alan 
to nn tha appointed by Governor Collins 
in ofice vacancy. During his short tenure 
Impress roo" already has made a profound 
sion on Florida's citizens. 
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Boyd, an attorney, came to the board well 
qualified to serve the entire State. A resi- 
dent of populous Dade since 1948, he is 
fully aware of the problems which face this 
community; on the other hand he still has 
strong family and friendship alliances in 
north Florida. 

The RRPUC is responsible for the estab- 
Ushment and regulation of rates for all 
privately owned power, communications, and 
transportation systems operating within 
Florida including judicial, executive, and 
administrative powers in these industries. 

Immediately upon taking office, Boyd pro- 
ceeded to take a firm voice in matters before 
the commission. Just last week he traveled 
to Washington and spoke before a congres- 
sional committee in behalf of proposed leg- 
islation designed to enable the various 
States to enforce their railroad regulations, 
even though the railroad be in Federal bank- 
ruptcy proceedings at the time. The pro- 
posed legislation, if enacted, would give the 
RRPUC power to force the Florida East 
Coast Railway to start construction on a new 
depot and thus relieve downtown Miami of 
choking congestion. s 

At the time of his appointment to the 
commission, Boyd was serving as general 
counsel to the Florida Turnpike Authority. 
He is the first attorney to serve on the 
commission in over 50 years. 

The people of Florida, by voting for Alan 
S. Boyd, should return this highly qualified, 
energetic man to the railroad and public 
utilities commission, 


The Miami Herald of Saturday, April 
7, 1956, endorsing Alan's candidacy for 
the State railroad and public utilities 
commission, said as follows: 

Urnitrtes Boarp Neeps Boro 

An all-Florida candidate for the State 
railroad and public utilities commission is 
Alan S. Boyd, 33-year-old attorney. 

He was born in Jacksonville, grew up in 
MacClenny and has lived in Miami since 
1948. 

As he said in announcing his candidecy, 
“T have had a unique opportunity to know 
and understand the requirements and feel- 
ings of citizens from vastly different sec- 
tions of this State.” 

The three-man commission to which he 
seeks election is the most powerful agency of 
State government. It snared judicial, execu- 
tive, and administrative responsibilities. 

Its work determines how wel! the people 
are served by their public carriers and pub- 
lic utilities. 

In performing their duties, the three com- 
missioners must keep the people's welfare 
paramount and, at the same time, be fair 
to the businesses whose rates and services 
they regulate. 

Boyd has the proper approach to this difi- 
cult task. 

Many articles have been written about 
this outstanding young man, but the 
majority of them are not at my immed- 
iate command. Two, however, of which 
I have obtained copies were written by 
Allen Morris in his column titled 
“Cracker Politics.“ They appeared in 
the Tallahassee Democrat, a newspaper 
printed in Tallahassee, Fla. A portion 
of those articles follows: 

Like many another returned veteran, Boyd, 
his wife and young son, Mark, faced an 
acute housing situation when he came back 
from service. 

“I was making $175 a month and paying 
$100 a month for an unfurnished apart- 
ment,” he reminisced. “Our savings were 
dwindling rapidly. So in spite of the fact 
that my carpentry experience was limited 
to putting up a shelf, a job where I had mis- 
calculated by 3 inches, my wife insisted that 
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we acquire a piece of property and build 
ourselves.” 

He now says he doesn't know for sure 
whether the house-building enterprise was 
a happy experience or a sad one. Except 
for the plumbing and electrical installation, 
Boyd did all the work on the house himself. 

“I knew so little about it I had to do a 
great many things twice,” he said ruefully. 
“In fact, you might say I built two houses 
to get one. But we're still living in the 
house. It's butchered but comfortable.” 

As for Alan Boyd, the postelection recog- 
nition of his talents came from Washington 
with what amounted to a tender of nomina- 
tion (subject to President Eisenhower's ap- 
pointment) of Democratic membership on 
the 5-man bipartisan commission which ad- 
ministers the country’s nonmilitary air- 
power, the Civil Aeronautics Board, with a 
6-year term at twice Boyd's Florida salary. 

This bid to national office came by way 
of a telephone call at 3:30 of a recent after- 
noon. His answer had to be given by 9 the 
next morning. His reply No, thank you! 
Was ready at 5 minutes of 9. (The honor 
afterward went to another Miamian, Louis 
Hector.) 

It was a hard decision, for the CAB is 
right in the center of Boyd's interests—fly- 
ing. He has an excellent World War II record 
as a pilot in the Troop Carrier Command, plus 
additional duty during the Korean conflict. 
(He maneuvered the second flying boxcar 
in the filght which landed on the ice nearest 
the North Pole.) And however important 
to Florida householders the railroad and pub- 
lic utilities commission may be its 
power to fix rates, including those of electric 
light and telephone companies, and to regu- 
late service, there is undeniably more of a 
sense of true accomplishment in the deter- 
mination of this Nation's civilian air destiny. 

Yet Boyd turned it down, and without 
continuing regret. 

He did so for a variety of reasons. He 
probably could not rank these in order but 
they included (1) a sense of obligation to 
those who had worked and voted for his 
election to the 4-year term on which he had 
Just entered, (2) his wife's desire to stay in 
Florida, and (3) his own preoccupation with 
Florida people and places. 

There are those who believe that Boyd 
may be governor some day. At 34, he has a 
good 20 years for the ball to bounce his way. 
But, like Justice O'Connell, he doesn’t even 
Uke to discuss this possibility—he thinks 
such discussion might harm him in the job 
he is trying to do now. He doesn’t want 
litigants and others to think his decisions 
as 1 of the 3 members of the commission 
are influenced by what may be someday. 
And he doesn’t want his own subconscious 
to sway him in the making of those deci- 
sions. 

But, again like Justice O'Connell, Boyd 
can't prevent other people from speculating. 


Alan Boyd, although only 34 years old, 
has indeed compiled a very impressive 
record. All Florida is proud to count 
him among our leaders. We predict for 
him a still brighter and more promising 
future. 


Spiraling Rise in the Cost of Living 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
newspaper releases we see further evi- 
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dence of the spiraling rise in the cost of 
living. Excepting the New York Times, 
New York City newspapers in unison an- 
nounced an increase in prices ranging 
between 20 percent to 100 percent. 

Today, the New York Post announced 
a 100-percent price increase in raising 
the price of the newspaper from 5 cents 
to 10 cents. This announcement fol- 
lows by several days the recent 100 per- 
cent increase in the price of the World 
Telegram and Sun and the New York 
Journal-American from 5 cents to 10 
cents. The tabloids were more con- 
servative in holding their price increases 
to 20 percent. 

The newspaper industry, thoroughly 
united in multiplying newspaper prices, 
has utterly denied its paramount obliga- 
tion to hold the price line. While news- 
paper editorials condemn creeping and 
runaway inflation, their publishers 
quietly seek to double the price of their 
product to the public. It appears there- 
fore that newspaper publishers fail to be 
impressed by the editorials which appear 
in their own publications. 

Newspapers are not alone. In the face 
of a continued reduction in the demand 
for steel because of lowered steel require- 
ments by the automobile industry, the 
major steel companies recently put over 
a 434 percent increase in the price of tin- 
plate. This increase raises the price of 
tinplate about $7.70 a ton, effective April 
30. 
This rise in the cost of tinplate is not 
economically justified and results only 
because of a cutback in tinplate require- 
ments by American canmakers. This 
price increase in tinplate will soon af- 
fect the canned food costs of. every 
household, 


Statement of George D. Riley, AFL-CIO 
Legislative Representative, Before Sub- 
committee No. 3 of the House Armed 
Services Committee on H. R. 4910 and 
H. R. 4911, To Amend the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
enclose herewith a statement of George 
D. Riley, AFL-CIO legislative repre- 
sentative, before Subcommittee No. 3 of 
the House Armed Services Committee on 
H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911, to amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

The statement follows: 

The AFL-CIO appreciates this opportunity 
to present its views regarding the critical 
issue of civil defense. 

H. R. 4910 and H R 4911 contain the ad- 
ministration amendments to the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 and, in our opinion, 
these amendments will bring to civil de- 
tense, for the first time, something akin to 
our thinking that civil defense—like the 
military defense of our country—is the re- 
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sponsibility of the Federal Government. 
The proposed amendments contained in the 
bills do not go as far as they might in estab- 
lishing Federal responsibility; and yet we 
find no serious area of disagreement but, 
instead, feel reassured that these proposals 
constitute a step in the right direction. 

We do not feel qualified to make exten- 
sive comments on all aspects of this pro- 
posed legislation. We are not experts in 
nuclear warfare or bomb damage. However, 
labor has always been particularly aware of 
the danger of Communist aggression. More- 
over, as an organization with over 15 mil- 
lion members largely concentrated in the 
urban areas of the country, we represent the 
individuals in the Nation most vulnerable to 
attack. A vast number of our members are 
in great production centers, typically de- 
nominated as critical target areas. Our 
members are engaged in the operations of 
huge industries, practically all of which are 
above ground. They are actively producing 
much of the useful items or which could be 
converted in time of national stress. 

When we think of civil defense, we in- 
stinctively think of medical supplies, in- 
cluding plasma, stockpiling of the essentials 
of lfe—water, clean air, sanitation, food, 
clothing, and provision for living quarters— 
all in shelters where survival can be con- 
sidered a reasonable expectation. 


AFL-CIO POLICY 


It is appropriate to refer to a resolution 
titled “Civil Defense,” adopted by the First 
Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO, 
in which it was stated that: 

“Organized labor has supported civil de- 
fense from its very beginning in 1940. In 
the planning and programing of civil de- 
tente procedure, representatives of organized 
labor have been consulted. Representatives 
of organized labor have been called upon to 
help plan the protection of civilians and the 
restoration of industries and service facilities 
that may be destroyed or Interrupted.” 

The same resolution continues by stating: 

“Organized workers who work in plants 
and live in critical target areas cannot be 
regulated on the basis of State, county, or 
city lines. Leadership in developing civil 
defense programs for such industrial areas 
must of necessity come from plans developed 
by Federal Government authorities based on 
a knowledge of an enemy's ability to pene- 
trate into such areas.“ 

There were seven concluding points in the 
same resolution which read as follows: 

“Resolved, That reality of the situation and 
the dangers we face make it mandatory that 
the first convention of the united labor move- 
ment under the banner of the AFL-CIO call 
upon the Congress of the United States to 
pass à new Civil Defense Act which will pro- 
vide that: 

“1. The primary responsibility for civil de- 
fense rests with the Federal Government 
in the same manner as provided in the 
United States Constitution for the Common 
Defense of the Nation. 


“2.The Federal Government be responsi- 
ble for giving direction, service, and financial 
assistance to the States, counties and com- 
munities for developing civil defense plans 
in line with the Federal responsibility. 

“3. The Congress through the proper com- 
mittees authorize and appropriate sufficient 
funds for these purposes, 

“4. Congress authorize the Civil Defense 
Administrator to set up minimum standards 
of civil defense preparation and facilities to 
maintain them, such standards to be main- 
tained subject to Civil Defense inspection in 
order to qualify for Federal aid in any re- 
spect. 

“5. Congress be directed to provide proper 
protection, wages, and terms of employment, 
and workmen's compensation for civil de- 
tense workers who may be required to work 
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or train in civil defense procedures prior to 
or after an attack on any community. 

“6. Civil defense regional boundaries be re- 
vised to meet the reality of the Nation's 
critical target area and fallout potential as 
a result of the use of nuclear weapons. 

7. Direction of the civil defense programs 
will not be abandoned or delegated to the 
Armed Forces in the event of martial law or 
enemy attack.” 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


With this policy as background, may I 
mention a few specific points in the proposed 
legislation. First, our organization has not 
been satisfied with the degree of progress 
which this Nation has made with regard to 
civil defense preparations. While we recog- 
nize that many Federal, State, and local offi- 
cials have exerted their utmost to perform a 
credible job, we feel, nevertheless, that they 
have been working under serious handicaps. 

To begin with, the American public is no- 
toriously lax in waking up to the possibility 
of attack. Our immunity from attack in 
World War II naturally has made it more 
difficult for individuals to grasp the necessity 
for civil-defense preparations. In addition, 
available funds have been quite limited; 
neither the Congress nor the legislatures 
have been willing to authorize extensive ap- 
propriations. 

As a result, the AFL-CIO is keenly disap- 
pointed with the degree of readiness which 
has been achieved by our civil-defense or- 
ganization. A major reason in our mind for 
this lack of preparation is the very cumber- 
some administrative machinery which was 
written into the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950. As you know, the declaration of policy 
in that law stated the policy and intent of 
Congress that the “responsibility for civil de- 
fense shall be vested primarily in the sev- 
eral States and their political subdivisions.” 

The Federal Government thus was left as 
little more than a simple coordinator of State 
activities regarding civil defense. In effect, 
the States have all the responsibility and 
are supposed to do all the work. 

UNSATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The results have been quite unsatisfactory: 
Some States, particularly those including a 
number of important target areas, have 
moved promptly to meet this problem. 
Others have felt little responsibility, Con- 
sequently, the degree of our readiness varies 


~ sharply from State to State, and the qual- 


ity of civil-defense preparations is very un- 
even. 

In our view, the language written Into the 
1950 act by Congress was based on extremely 
faulty assumptions, It failed to recognize 
that the danger of attack is a danger to the 
entire Nation. While it is true that In the 
event of attack, possibly certain particular 
areas might be considered more vulnerable 
than others, the entire Nation would be in- 
volved. State lines will have little mean- 
ing. Areas outside the potential attack cer 
ters will have to be called on to give aid in 
the form of supplies, equipment, and man- 
power. 

Yet, at present, there is little recognition 
of this fact. States which do not include 
prime target areas naturally are reluctant 
to spend money, simply to support target 
areas in another State. 

ESTABLISHING FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Clearly, the Federal Government must be- 
come more directly involved in the civil- 
defense process. This is exactly the direc- 
tion in which H. R. 4910 fs oriented. We, 
therefore, want to make clear our support 
of the changes which would affirm the Fed- 
eral Government's broader responsibility for 
the Nation’s civil-defens¢ program. 

The AFL-CIO feels that H. R. 4910, section 
205, beginning on line 19 of page 4, meets 
one of the important needs of a strong civil 
defense. Since civil defense must be con- 
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Sidered as part of our national defense, it 
Would be a fair comparison to say that this 
section follows the same pattern as is now 
employed by the military in the National 
Guard, which secures financial assistance 
and the loan of equipment from the Federal 
vernment in its training program. 

Certainly, the education of Americans in 
the need and responsibility of so great a 
Service as civil defense must be of paramount 

portance. Once the citizens of this great 
country of ours are properly aware of their 
responsibilities, a training and education 

the like of which the world has 
never seen will become a fact and not a 
or a need. The usefulness of civil 
detense in peace as well as in times of war 

& matter of record—records which show 
that the membership of the AFL-CIO has 
Played a leading role with both financial 
Sontributions and contributions of man- 
Power. 

In this respect, Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4911 
Would remove the $100,000 limitation upon 
annual appropriations made for the purpose 

paying the cost. of students from States 
und cities attending FCDA schools. The 
= is for more students, if we are to go 
Award in our training program. New lan- 
Suage in H. R. 4910 would cover the per diem 
and travel for students necessary to run 
A schools, 
CONCLUSION / 
cn express the full appreciation of the AFL- 
f 1 in haying this opportunity to set forth 
in a be record our position and sentiments 
ate Subject which so vitally and completely 
entlally affects our population. 
h year, we request the Appropriations 
qua ttee to provide funds sufficiently ade- 
4 ster to enable the Federal Civil Defense 
potes istration to function at its highest 
tag ee We did the same at the time 
Der, oe was known as the Office of Civil 


in Members of our Civil Defense Committee 


rice AFL-CIO have given generously of 
pi time and thought to the manpower 
Many o Rs well as shelter, stockpiling and 
¥ others, 
on in the concept of civil defense, we 
bilit 97 5 Position that the prime responsi- 
8 les with the Federal Government to 
tles, th, leadership, coordination and facili- 
local 18 latter especially where State and 
Forernments on their own initiative 
St or do not take action in behalf of 
Population. 
th Bratifying to note that responsibility 
© part of the central government has 
Plannin.» fixed in the thinking and the 
We = of practically ‘all concerned. 
tained tae completely the expression con- 
» 2946 or 4 the foreword of House Report No. 
Tense for büth Congress, titled “Civil De- 
Rolifieia National Survival,” issued by the 
th á Subcommittee on Military Opera- 
Oaa Which reads as follows: 
Upon the et attack should be launched 
55 Cities of this Nation, millions of 
55 be lost and the accumulated 
churches Assets represented by our homes, 
* Schools, libraries, cultural treas- 
We hola oe facilities, and other things 
“Such ear, could be completely destroyed. 
ten an attack now is possible by a po- 
w enemy possessing atomic-hydrogen 
by atrpi and sufficient means to deliver them 
It is pues and submarines.” 
been doin, use Of these facts that labor has 
alert. E everything possible to be on the 
or nuclear recognize the destructive power 
VUlners Pons, radioactive fallout, and 
hae ability to attack. 
a more enost from these hearings can come 
to alert ang te, Government organization 
dor any evant Prepare the American people 
ntuality that may lie ahead. 
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Cooperatives in South Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article entitled Co- 
operatives in South Italy,” published in 
the Washington Post of Tuesday, March 
19, 1957. The article is most timely and 
I believe will be of interest to Members 
of the Congress as well as all readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 

COOPERATIVES IN SOUTH ITALY 


T have found at last what I had been hop- 
ing for in south Italy, namely a truly Chris- 
tian soclal movement. I thought I saw the 
signs of such a movement in the agrarian 
reform movement last year but I could not 
catch all the implications. Here and there 
the settlers on the land were beginning to 
show new signs of life. On my last trip I 
saw all these signs standing out clearly. I 
saw them in the spirit and devotion of the 
entire staff of the operating personnel. 

I participated in a large number of staff 
interviews in the field and I also participated 
in many group discussions with staff mem- 
bers and the new settlers on the land. I 
hear the questions raised by the new settlers. 
I found, moreover, that the leaders in the 
agrarian reform were in process of develop- 
ing a new type of personnel in between the 
technicians and the ordinary people. I 
talked to a number of this group on the ex- 
perimental farms. In formal education they 
were not too far removed from the ordinary 
people with whom they were dealing. Special 
courses had been set up for the training 
of this new personnel. 

In previous visits to south Italy I was in- 
clined to emphasize the technical limita- 
tions of the agrarian program. The avall- 
ability of adequate water supply had not kept 
pace with the general program of land set- 
tlement. There was a lag of 4 years in the 
planting of fruit trees and full production. 
I learned on my last trip that their prob- 
lems did not loom too largely in the minds 
of the settlers. 

The settlers had a very good grasp of the 
advantages of cooperation. The cooperative 
for them had advantages not only for the 
sellers but also for the buyers. They sold 
their milk, their fruits and vegetables 
through the cooperative and they were able 
to buy their fertilizer, their seeds, and use of 
machines through the cooperative. In de- 
scribing their present status they were not 
only thinking about the present but also 
of the future, I had the privilege of hearing 
the settlers discuss with the technicians the 
extent of their probable income at the end 
of the next 4 years when their fruit trees 
reached full production. 

All through the high mountains of Cala- 
bria and the plains of Puglia and Lucania 
I found myself in a constant debate with 
the administrative personnel in regard to 
the new qualities of the settlers on the land. 
There was general agreement in regard to 
their feeling of independence. They were 
doing things for themselves. 

The new settlers on the land in south 
Italy are looking ahead to complete owner- 
ship in a period of 30 years. After the 3 
years’ trial period they may reach the condi- 
tion of permanent settlers. At this stage 
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they begin to make their month} ents 
to pay off two-thirds of the . 
ment made by the government in the land. 
Up to date I had not found one single in- 
stance of real failure to keep up monthly 
payments. This is another evidence of the 
new independence of the people on the land. 

In the new villages of Puglia and Lucania 
one can see the social aspects of the agrarian 
reform at their best. These are not villages 
in the old south Italian tradition in which 
people are crowded together in the poorest 
kind of housing without any health or social 
facilities. They have social centers with 
schools, clinics, adult education programs, 
offices for agricultural technicians, churches, 
social visitors, and religious teachers. They 
represent the best kind of team approach to 
the problems of the settlers who are scat- 


-tered around in wide areas. 


In my interviews with the technicians I 
learned that they were giving very special 
attention to the health of the new settlers. 
They recognized that health factors play a 
very important part in their lives. Clinical 
facilities were available for the people in all 
the villages. Health examinations were also 
given to all schoolchildren. 

In my trek through the high Sila I was 
impresséd by the development of a new 
cooperative program for the sale of Sila seed 
potatoes. This crop constituted a very large 
part of the income of the new settlers in 
the high mountains. 

It was the general agreement among those 
interested in the agrarian movement that 
the cooperatives that had grown out of the 
movement had really laid the foundation for 
the development of an increasing number 
of small industries in south Italy. If the 
cooperatives can lay such a foundation they 
will have made a most significant contribu- 
tion to the whole social and economic devel- 
opment of the entire region. 

The south Italian agrarian movement is 
bound to receive more attention throughout 
the world than it has received up to date. 
In all probability it is the most significant 
movement of this kind to be found in any 
country. The experience of the Italian tech- 
nicians will be most valuable to other coun- 
tries that are facing the same type of 
problems. 

The full development of the agrarian pro- 
gram in south Italy supplemented by a large 
development of small industries and pos- 
sibly of a few somewhat larger industries 
will make far-reaching contributions to 
lifting the whole development of the econ- 
omy of south Italy, However, there still 
will remain a very considerable area that 
must be served by programs of social assist- 
ance of one kind or another. Up to date 
these assistance programs have carried the 
largest part of the econgmic and social needs 
of south Italy. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOHN O'GRADY, 

Bart, ITALY. 

(Monsignor O'Grady is secretary of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities.) 


Congressional Watchdogs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 
Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
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from the Ridgway (Pa.) Record of March 
21, 1957: 
CONGRESSIONAL WATCHDOGS 

Congressional investigations, in theory, are 
supposed to provide a basis for intelligent 
lawmaking. They often do not. But even 
without that end result they may serve use- 
fully as a kind of watchdog check on various 
phases of American life. 

In this latter aspect there is danger of 
abuse. Some legislators seem to investigate 
for investigation’s sake, figuring there is 
ammunition to be gained for the next elec- 
tion or notoriety achieved which can advance 
political fortunes. 

The current Senate inquiry into racket- 
eering in labor and industry may possibly 
lead to some healthy house cleaning by labor 
itself and at the same time produce new 
Federal legislation. 

New laws mostly are in the talk stage now 
with not too many weil-defined projects 
shaping up so far. One that is clear, how- 
ever, is a proposal to compel union officials 
who manage union pension and welfare 
funds to make full and regular disclosure 
of fund finances. 

Labor fought hard to win the allowances 
that make these funds possible. They were 
hailed as milestones in the improvement 
of the average organized worker's lot. It 
would seem automatic that such moneys 
should be guarded scrupulously. 

Yet, this evidently has not always been 
the case. Reports of irregularities in the 
handling of pension and welfare funds are 
not uncommon. And, as Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell says, they represent a great 
temptation to racketeers. 

He estimates that these sums now amount 
to more than $26 billion, a huge reservoir 
indeed. To protect the million of ordinary 
workers who are the beneficiaries of this 
Tainy-day money, Mitchell favors the pro- 
posed law demanding financial declarations. 

It is hard to quarrel with the purposes of 
this measure. Responsible unions and hon- 
est union officials can have no fear of it, 

cannot fairly brand it labor-busting 
legislation, since its aim is to aid the union 
rank and file. ' 

The money steadily is set aside to ease the 
suffering and the old age of workingmen. 
‘There can be no excuse for shuffling it around 
behind closed doors, with no fair accounting. 
Big sums mean big responsibility, wisely 
borne. And 826 billion is a lot of money. 


Chaplains’ Day Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a Chaplains’ Day resolution adopt- 
ed by the New London Aerie, No. 594, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, New London, 
Conn.: 

CHAPLAINS’ Dar RESOLUTION 

Whereas on February 3, 1943, the S. S. Dor- 
chester was sunk in the North Atlantic, dur- 
ing World War II, with the loss of more than 
600 American lives, including four chaplains 
of three great religious faiths: George L. Fox, 
Protestant; John P. Washington, Catholic; 
Alexander L. Goode, Jewish rabbi; and Clark 
V. Poling, Protestant minister; and 

Whereas these four chaplains gave up their 
lives that others might live, going down to- 
gether on the deck of the S. S. Dorchester, to 
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give to the world for all time a dramatic 
example of human brotherhood, courage, and 
selflessness, and an inspiring demonstration 
of inter-faith unity and understanding; and 

Whereas in order that the meaning and 
significance of their heroic deed may be per- 
petuated each year, memorializing not only 
the supreme sacrifice of the four chaplains, 
but the supreme sacrifice of all chaplains 
who gave up their lives for others, inspiring 
all Americans by their example of faith and 
courage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of 
the United States to set aside the first Sun- 
day in February each year, as Chaplains’ Day, 
and that the day be devoted to the dedicated 
memory of the four chaplains of the U. S. S. 
Dorchester and all chaplains who gave their 
lives for our country. 

Above resolution adopted by New London 
Aerie, No. 594, Fraternal Order of Eagles, on 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957. 

7 James W. Morris, 
Worthy President. 

STANLEY M. Coss, 
Secretary, 


The Caudle-Connelly Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer, of March 21, 1957: 
“Crus” SEAWELL Sars CAUDLE-CONNELLY 

Case Is ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF GOP Po rrics 

PLAYING 


CARTHAGE, March 20.—The Caudle and Con- 
nelly case is another example of administra- 
tion politics playing, and of the personal 
vindictiveness of Attorney General Brownell 
toward Harry S. Truman, was the opinion 
expressed today by H. F. Seawell, Jr., ex- 
Republican.“ in one ot his increasingly high- 
rate commentaries on the current political 
scene. 

“Chub” Seawell said politics had nothing 
to do with his pronouncement, that he felt 
he was expressing the feelings of right-think- 
ing citizens everywhere—especially in North 
Carolina, where Lamar S. Caudle, convicted 
with Matthew S. Connelly of malfeasance in 
office by a Federal court in St. Louis, Mo., is 
widely known, respected, and loved. 

But he charged that what Caudle may have 
done to bring on charges of favoritism in a 
tax-evasion case, while serving as Truman’s 
Assistant Attorney General, is “no more 
than what is going on every day, only bigger 
and bolder, in Washington today.” He pre- 
dicted that it would backfire. 

“Everything's good and proper except if a 
man was ever employed by Harry S. Tru- 
man,” said the local attorney who, as head 
of the Republican Party in North Carolina, 
used to tongue lash Truman with the best of 
them. “In this case, the prosecution ac- 
complished just two things: 

“First, it helped to satisfy the egotism, the 
vanity, and vindictiveness and personal ani- 
mosity of the Attorney General toward Mr. 
Truman, who told him one day he was going 
out and give him and Mr. Tom Dewey hell 
and it was so, and came to pass. When the 
Attorney General and his cohorts go out to 
speak, they will no longer have to raise Harry 
Dexter White from the dead, they can cuss 
out Caudle and Connelly, who are still living. 
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“Second, it well nigh destroys the useful- 
ness of two well-educated good citizens of 
the United States, and plants the seeds of 
bitterness in the heart of a good mother and 
several fine children. 

“Sometimes you can make the fire so hot 
for your enemy, you scorch yourself, History 
will prove that this prosecution was un- 
wholesome and un-American.” 

As to Caudle and Connelly's chances if an 
appeal is taken, Seawell commented wryly 


that “what the Supreme Court of the United - 


States might do about anything nowadays is 
as unknown and uncertain as Eisenhower's 
foreign policy.” 

The man who, as Republican candidate 
for Governor in 1948, polled more votes than 
any other member of his party ever had for 
any Office in the history of the State (368,- 
000), has withdrawn entirely from active 
politics. 

Having quit the Republican Party in dis- 
gust at modern carpet-bagging methods, he 
has not yet quite leaped the chasm into the 
Democratic Party, but reserves the right to 
stand on the sidelines, prodding at both or 
either as the spirit moves him. He stays 
busy with his widespread law practice in 
several counties, and in evangelistic activities 
which take him into several States. 


Equal Pay for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago, as a member of the Legislature of 
the State of New Jersey, I was privileged 
to introduce a bill for Equal Pay for 
Equal Work for Women. The bill was 
passed by both Houses of the legislature 
and became a law the same year. With 
passage of the bill, New Jersey became 
the 13th State in the Nation to adopt an 
equal pay law. 

Since 1952, three other States have 
added such legislation to their statutes. 
Sixteen States and Alaska now have 
equal pay laws, but this progress by the 
States has been painfully slow. A large 
majority of our States still have not en- 
acted equal pay legislation—a factor 
which, I believe, sharply emphasizes the 
need for Federal action in this field. 

Today, at the request of the adminis- 
tration, I have introduced a bill calling 
for Equal Pay for Equal Work for 
Women. My distinguished colleague 
from Indiana, Congresswomen HARDEN, 
is introducing similar legislation. It is 
our hope that this legislation—based on 
President Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tions—will receive just and favorable 
consideration during this session of Con- 
gress. Certainly, the time for such ac- 
tion is long overdue. 

The demand for such legislation, of 
course, is not new. As early as 1868, the 
National Labor Union Convention 
adopted a resolution urging Federal and 
State governments to pass laws, secur- 
ing equal salaries for equal work to all 
women employed under the various de- 
partments of the Government. Sinc 
that time, we know, the Federal Govern - 
ment, under the Classification Act cf 
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1923 and the Classification Act of 1949, 
has come to recognize the validity of 
€qual pay rate for the job, regardless of 
Sex, for its own employees. 

On the State level, Michigan and Mon- 
tana were the first to enact equal-pay 
legislation applying to employees in pri- 
vate interstate industry. That was in 
1919, Fourteen other States and Alaska 
have slowly followed suit. 

On the Federal level, equal pay bills 
have been introduced in every congres- 
Sional session since the 79th Congress 
in 1945. 

These various bills have attracted wide 
interest and support by unions—both 
AFL and CIO; women’s organizations 
and civic groups, as well as the United 
States Department of Labor and various 

tate departments of labor. But no 
action has been forthcoming. 

I do not believe this hesitation by the 

ngress can be justified. 

More than a century has passed since 
Women first were openly accepted as part 
of the labor force of our country. Today, 
More than 20 million women are in- 
Cluded in our labor force. The earnings 
ol these women contribute significantly 

the well-being of their families and 
elp to increase our national wealth. 

This rise in the number of women in 
dur labor force has been accompanied 

y an ever-widening range of occupations 
which they are engaged. After all, 

e great majority of occupations and 

dustrial processes today are neither 
exclusively men's nor women’s fields of 
endeavor, There are only a limited 
Number of jobs that women are not able 

hold if given the training and the 
opportunity. 

It has been said, by those arguing 
against equal pay, that men have the 
Treonsibility of supporting dependents. 

at is partially correct, but they do 
Wi have that responsibility exclusively. 
hi dowed and single women often are the 

nly wage earners in a family, and some 
married women carry the entire re- 
Ponsibility for family support. In 1953. 
8 example, a woman was the chief 
Nandwinner in nearly 4 million of this 
N s families or about one-tenth of 
families in the United States. 
of it addition, the continuing high cost 
ss ane has made it necessary for more 
wor more married women to continue 
55 king in order to contribute to family 
hens ee to help pay for homes and to 
P educate children. 


faget, in the face of such indisputable 
than’ Women still are generally paid less 
age men for their services. The aver- 
Who ar gs of all women in the Nation 
$1 90 5 paid wages or salaries is about 
men ber year, compared to $3,200 for 
— according to a study by the busi- 
the ene Professional women—one of 
lation advocates of equal-pay leg- 
K Bhan need for equal pay is a matter of 
as € justice. Women are contributing 
15 pen to the economic life of 
c : ey are playing an in- 
port ar E. important role in the sup- 
are ex their families. And yet they 
Tole to accept a secondzclass 
as far as wages are concerned. 


I believe equal pay is important to the 
economic life of our entire country. 

Equal pay will protect both women 
and men workers. For the women, it 
means equality in wage treatment. For 
the men, it helps sustain wage rates and 
discourages employers from hiring 
women at lower rates. For employers, 
it means better labor relations and effi- 
ciency. For the community, it means 
increased consumer purchasing power, 
increased economic security for the fam- 
ilies of workers and a prosperous, full 
employment. 

The arguments against this type of 
legislation have been proven groundless 
in New Jersey and other of the States 
which have adopted equal-pay laws. 
These States have provided ample proof 
that such a law is workable. I hope this 
session of Congress will follow the exam- 
ples of these States. We cannot correct 
injustice with inactivity; we cannot con- 
tinue to apply outdated customs and 
traditions to the women in the labor 
force of our great and progressive Nation. 


GOP Faithful Fade Away Into Fat Jobs 
3 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, with all the 
talk about reducing the cost of Govern- 
ment, attention should be directed to the 
increased cost of the executive branch of 
the Government. While President Tru- 
man had 12 White House secretaries and 
administrative assistants, President 
Eisenhower has 38, an increase of over 
300 percent. At the same time, total 
White House employment has multiplied 
over 200 percent—from 40 in 1953 to 
more than 300 to date. 

The greater portion of the spiraling 
cost of executive service takes place in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
James G. Forrestal as Secretary of De- 
fence had 8 principal assistants, no depu- 
ties and no under or assistant secre- 
taries. Today Secretary of Defense, 
Charles E. Wilson, has a deputy, 9 assist- 
ant secretaries, plus 3 special assistants 
and a personal staff of 11. Each assist- 
ant secretary has from 3 to 23 special 
assistants, There certainly is a great 
need for automation in the Department 
of Defense. 

Following is a very interesting article 
on the whole subject by Peter Edson, en- 
titled “GOP Faithful Fade Away Into 
Fat Jobs,“ which appeared in the Cleve- 
land Press on Friday, March 22: 

GOP Farrnrul Fan Away Into Fat Joss 
(By Peter Edson) 

Wasurncton.—Any fear among the Repub- 
lican Old Guard that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration isn't taking care of the party faith- 
ful with fat jobs shouldn't be taken too 
seriously. 

The payoff of contributors to Republican 
campaign funds of 1956 is proceeding apace. 
Since January there have been at least seven 
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„ appointed to high patronage 
obs. 

Here is the list, with the amount of their 
gifts to the GOP, as given by Senator ALBERT 
Gore's campaign expenditures report: 

John Hay Whitney, $24,500; Ambassador to 
London, 
$ Amory Houghton, $6,000; Ambassador to 

aris. 

James D. Zellerbach, $3,000; Ambassador 
to Rome. 

Lewis W. Douglas, $2,000; reappointment 
to United States Advisory Committee on In- 
formation. 

Robert Dechert, $1,000; General Counsel, 
Defense Department. 

Leon Pierson, $900; United States attorney 
for Maryland, 

Edward Foss Wilson, 8500; Assistant Secre- 
tary for Health, Education, and Welfare. 

To this list should be added the names of 
two of the appointees’ wives. 

Mrs. Whitney contributed $9,000, Mrs. Zel- 
lerbach $4,500, This brings the total of these 
jobholders' contributions to $53,400. 


ALL GOT PAY RAISES 


In addition to these recent handouts, it is, 
of course, a matter of record that during the 
first Eisenhower term political appointees to 
top policymaking jobs were given salary in- 
creases. 

The Executive Pay Act of 1955 increased 
the salaries of 287 political appointees by a 
total of $1,250,000 a year. This was to carry 
out a campaign promise to economize. 
Natch. 

Twelve Cabinet-level jobs were raised from 
$22,500 to $25,000 a year. Eleven Deputy 
Secretary rank jobs were raised from the 
$18,000-$20,000 level to $22,000—$22,500. 

Twenty-two policymakers haying the rank 
of Under Secretary were raised from $17,500 
to $20,000. And 23 Assistant Secretaries were 
upped from $16,000 to $20,000. 

Below these Cabinet and sub-Cabinet jobs, 
184 directors, administrators, commissioners, 
and the like were raised from $15,000 to 
$20,000 and 35 more from $14,800 to $17,500. 

TRUMAN WAS PIKER 


All these increases were, of course, made to 
attract higher type executives to Govern- 
ment service. Natch. 

What sticks out in all this, however, is 
how many more high administrative types 
the present administration needs to run the 
Government than the previous administra- 
tion did. 

President Truman listed 12 White House 
secretaries and administrative assistants. 
President Eisenhower lists 38. Total White 
House employment is up from 140 in 1953 
to more than 300. 

The late James G. Forrestal, first Secretary 
of Defense, ran the Pentagon with eight prin- 
cipal assistants, no deputies, no under or as- 
sistant secretaries. 

WILSON HAS 24 ON STAFF 


Today Secretary C. E. Wilson has a deputy 
and 9 assistant secretaries, plus 3 special as- 
sistants and a personal staff of 11. Each as- 
sistant secretary has from 3 to 23 special as- 
sistants. 

Department of State used to have 6 as- 
sistant secretaries. Now it has 8. Treasury 
used to have 1 under secretary and 2 as- 
sistant secretaries. Now it has 2 unders and 
3 assistants. 

Justice used to have 7 assistant attorneys 
general. Now it's 9. 

Army, Navy and Air Force used to get by 
with 1 or 2 assistant secretaries. Now each 
service has 4. 2 

MORE TO COME 


Agriculture, Interior, Commerce and Labor 
Departments formerly had 1 or 2 assistant 
secretaries. Now they have 3 apiece. There 
wasn't any Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Now there’s a secretary, 
under secretary, and 2 assistants, 
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But this apparently is just the beginning. 
A letter has gone out from the White House 
telling all department and agency heads to 
make up new and bigger lists of top policy- 
making jobs which shall be exempt from the 
career civil service. 

What they want ts greater efficiency 
through more patronage plums. Natch, 


Legal Problems in the Submerged Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
a little over 344 years since the Congress 
enacted the Submerged Lands Act and 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act. 
I am certain that many recall the difi- 
culties which we experienced in solving 
that perplexing problem. We found our- 
selves in a field where legal precedences 
were few, if any. One might say that 
we pioneered in the wilderness of the off- 
shore lands. 

Mindful of the fact that problems 
would arise in the future involving ques- 
tions arising out of the administration 
and operation of those laws, I had taken 
upon myself a personal responsibility to 
closely observe and study the experiences 
of those handling this problem. At my 
suggestion a cursory study was conducted 
last year by the staff of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The results clearly 
confirmed the opinion I had at the time 
the laws were enacted that many prob- 
lems would arise which, at the time of 
enactment, could not be foreseen nor 
properly cared for, if foreseen. 

Therefore, at the start of this Con- 
gress I urged that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be authorized specifically to 
conduct a study and analysis of the prob- 
lems arising from the operation and ad- 
ministration of these laws. Fortunately, 


such authority has been granted the 


Committee on the Judiciary and the 
chairman the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER] has appointed a subcom- 
mittee comprised of myself as chairman, 
Messrs. Tuck, FRAZIER, KEATING, and 
HILLINGS. 

Besides this action the question has 
also been approached in an excellent 
and scholarly manner by the School of 
Law of Tulane University. Last fall, at 
New Orleans, La., the lectures and 
forums of the professional study pro- 
gram for 1956 were devoted to the legal 
problems in the tidelands. These lec- 
tures encompassed such subjects as the 
Federal-State jurisdiction in the tide- 
lands; the mineral operations in the tide- 
lands; status of an employee in the tide- 
lands, including discussion of State com- 
pensation, the Jones Act, the Death on 
the High Seas Act, article 2315 of the 
Louisiana Civil Code, admiralty remedy, 
and the Harbor Workers Act; and in- 
surance in the tidelands, including dis- 
cussion of the nature of marine insur- 
ance, types of underwriters, types of pol- 
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icy, analysis of the Policy Act and the 
perils covered, total loss, general aver- 
age, particular average, cargo insurance, 
hull insurance, builders’ risk, and rein- 
surance agreements. The lecturers for 
this series were outstanding men in their 
respective fields. They included United 
States District Judge John J. Shelly 
Wright, of the eastern district of Loui- 
siana; George C. Schoenberger, Jr., Esq:, 
an outstanding attorney of Louisiana, 
general attorney and manager of the 
legal department of the Shell Oil Co.; 
John W. Sims, Esq., a leading member 
of the Louisiana bar; Raymond H. Kierr, 
one of the outstanding maritime law- 
yers in the Nation; W. Ford Reese, Esq., a 
leading attorney in Louisiana and past 
president of the Louisiana State Bar As- 
sociation; Purcell T. Baumgartner, an in- 
surance specialist in maritime underwrit- 
ing; Charles Kohlmeyer, Esq., a Loui- 
siana attorney specializing in admiralty 
law; and Benjamin W. Yancey, Esq., an- 
other Louisiana attorney specializing in 
maritime and insurance law. 

The proceedings of the program en- 
titled “Legal Problems in Tidelands“ 
were printed and distributed by the 
courtesty of the Offshore Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. I do not hesitate to recom- 
mend this study and wish to express my 
gratitude to the School of Law of Tulane 
University for its outstanding and excel- 
lent contribution. 

A preliminary study points up many 
and varied problems to which the Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee will devote much of 
its time. There is the question arising 
in criminal law of double jeopardy be- 
cause of violations committed in the 
Outer Continental Shelf area. Also, 
there is the question of possible mutiny 
when certain acts are committed in the 
Outer Continental Shelf region. There 
is the peculiar problem of contract law 
which results from the drilling and 
building operations in the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf area. These are merely 
some of the problems which result from 
these two laws enacted in 1953. There 
are many others. 

It is my hope that the work which the 
subcommittee will undertake will gather 
sufficient facts and knowledge from the 
time and experience of operating under 
the laws so that a definite conclusion 
may be reached as to what, if anything, 
should be done in the way of amend- 
ments to existing law. It is agreed by 
most people that Congress made a very 
commendable effort in attempting to 
solve this difficult problem of submerged 
lands, but the true test of the success of 
that effort must be found in time and 
experience. The time has come to initi- 
ate a very necessary study in order that 
improvements may be made in the best 
interest of all parties involved, including 
the Government of the United States. 

Indicative of the many ramifications 
of this problem is a recent article which 
appeared in the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune entitled “Outer Continental 
Shelf Poses Legal Problems.” The re- 
marks of United States District Judge 
J. Skelly Wright are most pertinent and 
under unanimous consent I include it 
with my statement, 
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The article follows: 

OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF Poses LEGAL PROB- 
LEMS—JUDGE TALKS ON FIELDS OF JURISDIC- 
TION INVOLVED 


The outer Continental Shelf of this coun- 
try’s coastal States presents numerous un- 
solved legal problems, Federal district Judge, 
J. Skelly Wright, United States district court. 
eastern division of Louisiana, said Sunday 
night at the New Orleans Country Club. 

These problems, he said, occur in the fields 
of criminal, contract, admiralty, and per- 
sonal-injury law and involve State-Federal 
jurisdiction, mutiny, and double jeopardy- 

Judge Wright was principal speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Tulane chapter of 
Phi Delta Phi, international legal fraternity. 

He said that, according to the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf Act of 1953, the area of the 
shelf seaward from the 3-mile line or other 
recognized State boundary shall be under the 
exclusive control of the United States. 

This control is exercised much in the same 
manner as a post office or fort, Judge Wright 
said. - 

But, he added, the civil and criminal laws 
of the adjacent State, where not in conflict 
with the law, are to be applied by the Federal 
district court to controversies “arising out of 
or in connection with" any mineral opera- 
tions in the shelf area. 


EXCEPTION CITED 


An exception to the application of the 
State law in the area, Judge Wright ex- 
plained, seems to be that the Longshore- 
men's and Harbor Workers“ Compensation 
Act supplants any State workmen's compen- 
sation statute which might otherwise be 
applicable.” : 

The possibility of double jeopardy in crim- 
inal law, being tried twice in court for the 
same offense, is very much present in legal 
matters pertaining to the outer Continental 
Shelf, Judge Wright said. 

The Supreme Court has ruled in a previous 
Court case “that the same act may be pub- 
lished under State and Federal law without 
violating the 14th or 5th amendments or any 
other constitutional provision,” Judge Wright 
ssid. “The Court held that where there is 
dual sovereignty, 


there may be double 
jeopardy.” 


QUESTION ARISES 


This poses the question of whether States 
can continue to punish offenses committed 
seaward of their boundries now that boun- 
daries of States have been extended at least 


Tea into the marginal sea, Judge Wright 


“If the doctrine of Hebert v. Louisiana is 
to be followed, a person may be punished 
by a State government under the State penal 
statute, and then the same penal statute may 
be used by the Federal Government to exact 
an additional, and perhaps identical punish- 
ment,” he said. 

The question of possible mutiny also arises 
in legal problems pertaining to the Outer 
Continental Shelf, Judge Wright said. 

MUTINY POSSIBILITY 

“If the floatable, submersible drilling plat- 
forms which are used in the tidelands are to 
be considered vessels, are workers on these 
platforms who engage in economic strikes 
guilty of mutiny?” he asked.” It will be up to 
the courts to determine if these platforms 
are artificial islands or fixed structures.” 

An unsolved problem also occurs in con- 
tract law: To what extent is the building and 
operating of these drilling platforms subject 
to State or Federal law or has the Outer 
Continental Shelf Act made a change in ex- 
isting approaches to the problem? - 

Judge Wright said that the Outer Contin- 
ental Shelf Act “is not a utopian act but it 
is a creditable one. Time and experience will 
probably indicate the necessity of changing 
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it. Most people agree that Congress has 
Made a commendable effort to solve a very 
dificult problem involving the tidelands.” 

Prior to Judge Wright's address, initiation 
ceremonies were held for 28 Tulane law stu- 
dents. Judge Wright received an honorary 
membership to Phi Delta Phi, which was pre- 
sented by Malcolm W. Monroe, New Orleans 
Attorney and national vice president of the 
fraternity, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO, THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
Ocument not already provided for by law, 
ut only when the same shall be accompa- 

nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
Ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
Usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 
lutions for printing extra copies, when 
Presented to either House, shall be referred 
Mmediately to the Committee on House 
nistration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
tion of the Senate, who, in making their 
Feport, shall give the probable cost of the 
printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
Printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publica- 
8 ns are offered for sale to the public by the 
Uperintendent of Documents, Government 
tpe ting Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
hereof as determined by-the Public Printer 
3 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
‘er to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
x thorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
festers, but such printing shall not inter- 
the With the prompt execution of work for 
© Government. The Superintendent of 
Son ents shall prescribe the terms and 
ditions under which he may authorize 
resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
*minent officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
aa ent publications under such regulations 
Shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 


ent of Documents and the head of the re- 


SPective department or establishment of the 
8 vernment (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Upp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
m Public Printer, under the direction of 
tig oint Committee on Printing, may print 
xe Sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

penses of such printing, the current Con- 
on onal Directory. No sale shall be made 


1939) (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


— Representatives, and Delegates 
Rive 1 ve changed their residences will please 
Prin, nformation thereof to the Government 
ting Office, that their addresses may be 


Correctly given in the RECORD. 


P. Eeee 
RICE OP THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


nia Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
per Subscribers the daily Recor at $1.50 
— Payable in advance. 
money order payable to Superin- 
— ot Documents, Government Printing 
€, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cob or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have contro] of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof, 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or Ulustratlons may be inserted in 
the Recor without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1, Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Rxconp with the House 

dings, The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6- point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing ot or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The eee Sa 
speeches containing tabular statemen 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. n 
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6. Notation of withheld remarxs. It manu- 
2 or ore . not been returned in 
e for publication in the proceedings, : 
Public Printer will insert the words Song 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 

printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Co 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9, The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to comm inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shallapply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Better Water and More of It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix to the REC- 
ORD an article entitled “Better Water and 
More of It,” which appeared in the South 

Ota Stockgrower magazine for 

h, publication of the South Dakota 
Stock Growers Association. 

article, which I prepared, points 

Out some of the problems facing the Na- 

tion and the individual in regard to 

Water. Desalinization of water becomes 

More important as our use of water is 

ped up and as use outstrips the dis- 

bad of new sources. The increase of 

e quality of water will go a long way in 
Solving the problems of quantity. 

ere being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 
BErren WATER AND MORE OF Ir 
(By United States Senator FraNcts CASE) 
Your Uncle Sam is concerned with the 
Wing shortage of water. 
Sass dent Eisenhower said to me a couple 
crits ago that he regarded water as our most 
Cal natural resource. 
tee table presented to our Senate Commit- 
in On Public Works gives these figures show- 


& the increased water requirements of the 
nited States: 


Billions O gallons per day in United States 


Type of use | 1900 | 1055 

Rurat and form.. 2.0 4 
St unte t 3.0 17.0 
Prine Pawee... i% 5.0 42.0 
2 Vite industrial 10.0 55.0 
C 2.0 110.0 
D 4.0 229.4 
r... le ea ot SES ee 
And the projected use based on the trends 


nr industry and civilization indicates a 
or . requirement of 377 billion gallons 
der per day. 
aus can bring the problem a lot closer 
ene Dakota than these statistics: 
tome time & stock grower who has not at 
Una © had a water problem? 
water © Sam has some costly lessons on 
g 50 have individual farmers and 


ean few years ago one rancher showed me a 
Plenty of unte, De had spent $400 that had 
r but it w 

Would not touch ie, as so strong his cattle 
with I have seen horses at various times 
water PPled feet said to be due to alkali 
mae Week hearings before the Senate Com- 
the Viewer Public Works brought out that 

ernment had spent $7,500,000 on the 
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Shadehill Dam and Reservoir on Grand River 
but that up to date, the experts are not 
ready to say the stored water can be safely 
used for irrigation. 

Also that the Government had spent sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars getting ready 
to build a dam on the Moreau River near 
Bixby but suspended operations when it was 
discovered that the twater was likely to 
make certain soils too tight for plant growth 
and limit the crops that could be grown on 
other soils. 

So, it occurs to me to report a bit about 
what the Government is doing on this two- 
headed problem: the quantity and quality of 
stock water. 

Quantity of water has always been the first 
question, of course, 

From 1910-11 and from 1931-37, I have 
some vivid memories of wells going dry, shal- 
low dams drying out, creeks turning into 
muddy pools few and far between. 

And, within the past 3 years, a lot of 
springs that had been good for 50 years have 
turned into a clump of dry hoof tracks. 

Along about 1937-38, the Government 
started measurably to help build stock-water 
dams. 3 

That was my first term in the House of 
Representatives and, coming from the short- 
grass country,” I tried to do what I could 
to develop a useful program. 

Dams that were deep did not dry out when 
August came. In the 20 years that it has 
been my privilege to boost this dam-bulld~ 
ing program, over 90,000 stockwater dams 
have been built in South Dakota. They will 
average about 1 acre each in surface area— 
together, 90,000 acres of water surface. 

But, just as the deep-draw dams that 
called for heavy equipment to pack and roll 
the dirt replaced the disappointing dams that 
we once built with horse-drawn scrapers and 
fresnos, so now we are turning in many 
places to “scoop-outs” that are deeper in 
ratio to surface area and offer the least pos- 
sible chance for evaporation. 

But whether dam or scoop-out, most of 
these projects would be beyond the capa- 
bility of the average farmer’s equipment. 
So, through the ASC program which pays 
so much per cubic yard, or through the use 
of jointly owned equipment in a Sol Con- 
servation District and its technical assist- 
ance, water facilities are being provided that 
individual farmers could not provide. 

These programs should continue. 

There is another problem. It was prob- 
ably best expressed most graphically in that 
couplet of the shipwrecked sailor who 
found— 

“Water, water everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink.” 


Government attention is now also going 
to the quality of water as one way to in- 
crease the quantity. 

That's the why of the desalination re- 
search program started by a bill which I 
sponsored in the Senate a few years ago and 
extended last year. 

This program seeks to find answers, if 
such exist, to the problem of the rancher 
who spent the $400 drilling and hit a strong 
vein of water, plenty of it, but too strong 
for his stock to touch. 

It Is to find the answer, if it exists, for the 
farmer and the government who prepare to 
irrigate but discover that some water sours 
certain soils or makes them so tight in a few 
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years that the water will not percolate 
through it—or possibly produces forage that 
seems to founder livestock occasionally if 
selenium is present. The Agriculture Year- 
book for 1948 on grass says: 

“Alkali disease, the chronic type of selen- 
jum poisoning, is characterized by dullness 
and lack of vitality, depraved appetite, rough 
coat in horses and cattle, loss of hair from the 
mane and tail of horses and from the switch 
of cattle, soreness and sloughing of the hoofs, 
and stiffness of the joints.” 

So—the program of research for the de- 
salting of water has a real meaning for both 
the grower of livestock and the government 
when money is spent on increasing the quan- 
tity of water. The quality must be worth 
the effort, too. 

Interior Secretary Fred Seaton has just 
sent me a report on the progress in desalina- 
tion research for the past year. 

The so-called membrane electrodialysis 
process, it is now believed, can take the salt 
out of water for about 50 cents per thousand 
gallons. 

The rotary distillation process promises to 
run about the same in moderately sized 
quantities—but may be cheaper. 

This distillation process, right now, how- 
ever, must find a way to overcome the de- 
posits of scale. It's like getting rid of the 
scale in mother's old teakettle. The mem- 
brane process has one advantage of turning 
out a sludge that carries away the salts. 

Solar and freezing processes are receiving 
increasing attention. They would use cheap 
natural sources of energy, of course—the sun 
and the cold. 

In solar processes, the trick is to catch the 
moisture that evaporates in the process 
which takes place when a pond dries at the 
edges and leaves that white alkali ring. 

At the present, all of these processes are in 
the research state, but some of them offer 
considerable promise. 

The time may come, however, when, as a 
result of this Government research, that the 
ordinary stockgrower may be able to run his 
water through some sort of a wringer and 
take out the salts, improve the taste and have 
the water so soft that his wife will not need 
extra soap powders or detergents. 


Reduction of the Federal Budget—Power 
of the Purse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


-HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are all concerned with the prob- 
lem of reducing the vastly inflated Fed- 
eral Budget. 

The New York Times, in an editorial 
published this morning, has commented 
on one aspect of the problem. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Power OF THE RURSS 


Amid all the shadowboxing between the 
administration and Congress over the size 
of the 1958 budget both sides must realize 
that Congress has actually lost much of its 
control over annual expenditures by the 
Federal Government. The obsolete way in 
which appropriations are handled by the 
national legislature means in fact that the 
people's “power of the purse“ —one of the 
basic features of a representative democ- 
racy—has to a large degree been dissipated. 

If Congress is to recover this essential fea- 
ture of self-government, one vital step would 
be passage of a Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation on which House hearings will be- 
gin today, This measure would put con- 
gressional appropriations on an annual ac- 
crued expenditure basis, which simply 
means that Congress would vote funds for 
expenditures each year on the basis of esti- 
mates of goods and services actually to be 
received, Though this may seem the only 
logical way to keep a budget, it is not the pro- 
cedure now followed, under which vast sums 
are voted that may not be paid out for years 
to come. 

The proposed Hoover Commission bill 
would change present methods so that Con- 
gress would be in a position to review costs 
and expenditures each year and thus know 
whether or not additional funds were justi- 
fied, as well as to recover funds not actually 
spent. A measure to this end passed the 
Senate last year, but was knocked out in the 
House; it again has strong Senate support, 
but faces a tough battle against the op- 
ponents of change, among whom Representa- 
tive Taper, of the House Appropriations 
Committee, is one of the most prominent. 
The President is for it and so are the Na- 
tion's top fiscal officers and an impressive 
array of nonpolitical experts in budgeting 
and accounting. A special Presidential mes- 
sage to Congress would help immeasurably at 
this time if the White House is really in- 
terested in advancing the chances of this 
important bill. 


Richard Evelyn Byrd 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, a few days 
ago the people of our country were sad- 
dened by the death of that intrepid ex- 
plorer, that heroic pioneer, that great 
American, the conqueror of the land, of 
the sea, and of the air, the late Adm. 
Richard Evelyn Byrd. In the New York 
Times of March 13 there was a beautiful 
and richly deserved editorial written in 
tribute to Admiral Byrd, his life and 
service. I wish every American could 
read the tribute, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ricuarp Everyn BYRD 

Adventure calls to every man, but few 
have answered so aptly or won greater re- 
wards than Richard E. Byrd. The lure of 
Tar-off places, to set one’s foot where no 
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man has gone before, to be the first to round 
the Cape of Good Hope, to cross the Atlan- 
tic, to circumnavigate the globe—such were 
the dreams of men until the chosen one 
came along and made them realities, 

Richard Byrd was the first man to fly 
over the North and South Poles.. The Ant- 
arctic has ceased to be an unknown sea 
largely because of his work. The lonellest 
of all continents is now peopled with men 
from the far corners of the world. It was 
Admiral Byrd, more than any one person, 
who made it known to the man in every 
street. As author and lecturer he literally 
popularized the Antarctic. : 

The United States is down there strongly 
because Richard Byrd drove the opening 
wedges and planted the American flag, The 
concept of polar defense—north and south— 
was based on his explorations, at least in 
the beginning. The preparatory work for 
the geophysical year in the Antarctic, now 
almost ready to start, was for several months 
partly under Admiral Byrd's direction as 
head of the United States Navy's Operation 
Deep Freeze. ) 

He was to have gone to the Antarctic a 
few months ago to rejoin his expedition, but, 
as we know now, “Death was at his shoul- 
der.” It was tronical—and a bit sad—that 
such a man should die in bed. An explorer 
would want to go as the old Ulysses did— 


“To follow knowledge, like a sinking star 
Beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought.“ 


Such men are not easy characters. They 
burn with a bright flame. They go their 
way alone, partly because they stand on a 
narrow summit. They do not belong to 
friends or even, in a certain sense, to their 
families, They are men of the world, the 
sort of men who carry the world forward, 
who open horizons, who make a mark on 
history's pages that can never be erased. 
Richard Evelyn Byrd was such a man. 


Montana Legislative Memorials Stress 
Federal Indian Neglect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
people of Montana are concerned over 
the inadequacy of Federal policy regard- 
ing Indians. This concern was expressed 
in several memorials to Congress by the 
Montana State Legislature, which re- 
cently adjourned. 

The lead editorial of the March 8 issue 
of the Great Falls Tribune deals with 
this subject, concluding that “a Federal 
program more responsive to Indian needs 
is highly essential.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial, entitied “Montana Legislative 
Memorials Stress Federal Indian Neg- 
lect,” printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MONTANA LEGISLATIVE MEMORIALS STRESS 
FEDERAL INDIAN NEGLECT 


In four joint memorials to Congress and 
the Secretary of Interior, the 35th Montana 
Legislature has given recognition to special 
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problems relating to Indian welfare and em- 
ployment. 

In the manner of their passage these me- 
morials given bipartisan endorsement to ac- 
tive efforts of Montana’s Democratic Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress to ob- 
tain more responsive Federal performance 
to deal with Indian family subsistence, 
health, education, and welfare. 

Legislative memorials from snrall-popula- 
tion States may not have great impact on the 
whole body of Congress but these serve to 
emphasize a distress situation that is quite 
common to the whole Federal effort to shift 
American Indians from Federal wardship 
and reservation status to Integrated citizen- 
ship in our social and economic life. This is 
a desirable longtime objective but it is one 
that cannot be realized by mere legislative 
or departmental decree. 

Senate Joint Memorial No, 5 passed both 
the senate and the house of the legislature 
by unanimous yote. It requests that Federal 
money be made available to depressed In- 
dian areas to be utilized in promoting em- 
ployment of Indian citizens at or near res- 
ervation areas in Montana. 

House Joint Memorial No, 6 requests 
thorough congressional study of the effect 
of promoting off-reservation migration upon 
the American Indians’ family life, and the 
advisability of extending family assistance 
programs to Indians away from reservations. 
It applies specifically to the HIll 57 situation 
in Great Falls. 

There is a bill pending in the United States 
Senate (S. 964), introduced by Senator PAUL 
H. Douctas, of Illinois, and cosponsored bÝ 
Senators Murray, Maxsrizru and others, de- 
signed to give Federal assistance along lines 
set forth in the Montana Memorial No. 5. 

A Federal program more responsive to In- 
dian needs is highly essential, 


Responsibility of the Office of Defense for 
Mobilization in the Event of Nucleat 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the recurring and deeply 
disturbing thoughts of our time is the 
tremendous responsibility which would 
be placed on our Government in terms 
of the survival of our population should 
an atomic war break out. That awe- 
some responsibility has been placed upon 
the shoulders of Gordon Gray, of North 
Carolina. He is the man who must plan 
against such a catastrophe. Our pray- 
ers are with him for success. 

The distinguished and perceptive col- 
umnist, Arthur Krock, of the New York 
Times, calls our attention to this prob- 
lem this morning. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BARRIER TO CHAOS IN EvENT or NUCLEAR Wan 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 25,—The President 

was speaking relatively the other day when 


he described the job of the Secretary of State 


as the greatest and most important in the 


1957 


World. The Presidency itself is, of course, 
Sreater and more important, and there are 
comparative aspects in the immediate work 
Of certain military defense officials. 

But what is not generally understood 18 
that. in event of a nuclear weapons attack 
an this country, a Federal administrator who 
rarely comes to public attention will have 
Tesponsibilities of such magnitude that only 

of the Secretaries of State and Defense, 

Of the overall military commander, and of 
President himself will be comparable. 
tion in a large degree their ability to func- 

n will depend on how well this adminis- 
rator has planned and executes his hercu- 
ean task. 


ODM DIRECTOR’s DUTY 

The reference is to the Director of the Or- 
of Defense Mobilization in which Gordon 
Y. of North Carolina, has just succeeded 
Arthur 8. Flemming, of Ohio. To this 
Office a number of statutes dating back to the 
> Ex ncy laws of the thirties, and seven 
ecutive orders, have assigned the duty of 
ceuntaining the national economy and the 
its tinuity of the Federal Government, and 
ms with State governments and the 
— if and when a devastating atomic 
Mack on the United States cripples the 
m al order and requires relocating the 

xecutive branch outside Washington. 
Stone governmental and economic chaos 
follow such an attack, and the people— 
Pea lack of visible government—are to be 
ject to the threat to their morale implicit 
Such a condition, Gordon Gray and his 

must be ready and effective. 
SOME VAST RESPONSIBILITIES 


oe ee ready and effective these are some 

stra accomplishments they must demon- 
te: 

bu safe relocation of the President and 

in Principal administrators in places and 

tor tances where they can continue 
unction. 

The transfer of defense industries and 
— from ruined installations to other oper- 
of * installations without disastrous loss 
of me and efficiency; and the maintenance 


mane establishment or maintenance of con- 
ment communications among all Govern- 
ang here between these and the people 
À lis ween these and the States. 

and t of substitutes, who will be ready 
abled ed, for officials lost, killed or dis- 


an Shelter system for populations in the 
5 of the attack or open to its 
®olubie ve aftermath. (The incredible, in- 
Of mass Problems presented by the proposal 
the evacuation of cities inclines toward 
events ebabüity that this shelter system 
Soup un! will be composed of single and 
dull 3 — 5 in homes and multiple-tenant 
These EVERYDAY AUTHORITIES 
tor whi are only a few of the responsibilities 
= Gray and his staff must be pre- 
Woulg n event of an atomic attack which 
Maen them into play. Not only does 
Platin ri imagination stagger at contem- 
light. af sen assignment; it goes out like a 
Diltties et unless these and other responsi- 
ir ana sor the director of the ODM are met, 
< etal the ability of the United States 
to * in kind on the aggressor, or even 
be of greater damage than received, will 
Mining ee, reduced importance in deter- 
rans a basic consequences of the war. 
Executi everyday, immediate work of the 
h hace branch the ODM also exercises a 
directos mber of important functions. The 
trol an ge for the President to direct, con- 


FRA are not 
ine production, procure- 
stie tebilization and transport on the do- 
lishin Front. He fixes the policies for estab- 

3 and maintaining an adequate stock- 
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pile of strategic materials, which makes him 
the arbiter of the flow of certain imports. 
He must approve the rate and pace of the 
exchange for agricultural commodities of 
strategic and critical materials acquired by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, He co- 
ordinates policies and standards for the de- 
velopment of telecommunications; he assigns 
radio frequencies to Government agencies. 
And so on. 

CABINET AND NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 

By statute Gray is a member of the Na- 
tional Security Council. By Presidential se- 
lection he is a member of the Cabinet. And 
because of the nature and variety of his 
functions there is hardly any subject, in- 
cluding the current discussions of legislation 
on Presidential “inability” to govern, arising 
in any of these groups to which the director 
of the ODM has no active relation. Yet, 
since he is the only member of the groups 
without a vested interest in some depart- 
ment or agency, his objectivity in council is 
established a priori, 

As Washington agencies go, Gray works 
with the aig of a corporal's guard, through 
he is authorized to perform his functions 
through other agencies he may select. This 
is the equipment, and these are the terrify- 
ing responsibilities, of the quiet, very able, 
little heralded public servant from North 
Carolina. 


Natural Gas Service in Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing I had a conference with Mr. Jerome 
Kuykendall, Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, relative to a ques- 
tion which is discussed in an editorial 
entitled “FPC Should Act,” which ap- 
peared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of 
March 22, 1957. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FPC SHOULD AcT 

Minnesota continues to be deprived of 
the benefits of full natural gas service, espe- 
cially in the Iron Range region, because the 
Federal Power Commission in Washington 
cannot seem to make up its mind on one 
important question. This is which American 
company is to be permitted to hook up with 
the Canadian gas fields and import fuel from 
there. 

This indecision on the part of the FPC 
may result in higher prices for natural-gas 
consumers in Minnesota, North Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and elsewhere. American 
distributing companies hold tentative con- 
tracts with Trans-Canada Pipe Lines for 
purchase of Canadian gas at specified rates. 
But some of these contracts run out later 
this year if not made permanent through 
approval by the FPC. If new contracts have 
to be negotiated later on, the Canadian 
wholesale price probably will go up. This 
would mean higher retail prices eventually. 

‘Trans-Canada Pipe Lines is ready and will- 
Ing to sell gas to American buyers at or near 
the Minnesota border, At least two Ameri- 
can companies are ready to buy it on long- 
term agreements. But no deal can be con- 
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summated until the FPC in Washington de- 
cides which company gets official approval 
to proceed. Hearings have dragged out for 
more than a year. Long recesses taken by 
the FPC keep piling up the delays. Every- 
body concerned wishes to expedite proceed- 
ings except, apparently, the Government of- 
ficials at Washington who must make a 
decision. ` 

Governor Freeman, Senators THYE and 
HUMPHREY, and officials of other interested 
States have appealed for action. Still the 
FPC does not move. 

Aside from the direct interest of this part 
of the country in getting additional gas sup- 
plies, there is a larger national stake in- 
volved. The Minnesota connection with the 
big Canadian fields would tie in the far- 
flung national network of gas pipelines in 
the United States with a new and valuable 
source of reserve fuel in event of a national- 
defense emergency. The sooner this is done 
the better. It is time for the Federal Power 
Commission to get off the fence and make 
Canadian gas available to a responsible 
American distributing company. 


Passport Service Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
which appears in the March e of 
Travel News, the official publication of 
the American Society of Travel Agents, 
Inc. 

This article describes the tremendous 
changes which have occurred in the past 


vear in the Passport Office and its field 


agencies in terms of efficiency and serv- 
ice to the public. Every Member of 
Congress will be interested in the im- 
provements detailed herein. 

I wish to congratulate the Passport 
Director, Frances Knight, for the unusu- 
ally effective job she has performed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Passport Service TODAY 

Any travel agent who has helped a client 
to obtain a passport recently must have no- 
ticed the change that has come over the 
United States Passport Office. Just how deep 
and fundamental that change has been, how- 
ever, few realize. 

In a talk before the New York chapter of 
ASTA last month Frances G. Knight, Direc- 
tor of the Office since 1955, explained it this 
way: the new look in the Office empha- 
sizes speed and courtesy, in addition to con- 
sideration of the general comfort and good 
service due an American citizen by a respon- 
sible Government agency. 

The speed has come through the introduc- 
tion of modern business machines and mod- 
ern management practices. Now the average 
citizen receives his passport in less than a 
week; in case of necessity, he can have it 
almost immediately. Two-way teletype com- 
muhications between Washington and the 
field offices permit clearance of an uncom- 
plicated application in a matter of minutes 
and the passport itself can be made up on 
the spot. 
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ELBOW ROOM 


The comfort is reflected in the Washing- 
ton headquarters office, the new Los Angeles 
agency, the remodeled New York office and 
soon will be found in the Boston, Chicago, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco agencies, 
The New York office, for instance, has had 
800 square feet added to its space, No longer 
does the man making out his application 
have his elbow joggled by the people waiting 
in line for an agent. The writing desks are 
now located in the entrance room, some dis- 
tance from the information counter. This 
information counter, incidentally, takes mere 
inquiries out of the agents’ lines and permits 
faster processing of applicants. 

No longer do the witnesses, frequently eld- 
erly, have to stand while waiting for appli- 
cants to reach an agent. There are comfort- 
able benches for them to sit on until needed. 

Nor does anyone wishing an application 
blank now have to wait in an agent’s line 
to obtain one. There are application forms 
in a rack beside the information counter to 
be taken as needed. (The travel agency 
which sent its messenger to the New York 
office for two application forms for its clients, 
only to have him return empty-handed be- 
cause he was told applicants had to come 
in person for the forms, will not run into 
this difficulty today.) 

PLEASANT COMFORT 

The office, which is completely air-con- 
ditioned, is a pleasant place in which to do 
business. All but two of the walls are a 
light gray. One, at the end of the entrance 
area, is deep coral—almost rust color—and 
the wall opposite the agents’ counter is cov- 
ered with a sea blue, woven-design wallpaper. 
The benches in this room are upholstered in 
deep coral plastic material which can be 
wiped clean with a damp cloth. In each 
room there is a 9- by 12-foot United States 
Army map of the world on which the loca- 
tions of American embassies and consular 
offices are marked. Behind the information 
counter is the seal of the United States, 
flanked by two United States flags. Miss 
Knight believes that those coming to the 
office should be reminded that this is a Goy- 
ernment agency where one of the most valu- 
able documents in the world today is ob- 
tained—a United States passport. 

The thinking behind her use of color was 
described at the New York meeting by Miss 
Knight: “I believe it is generally agreed by 
those who have studied environment that 
certain colors have a psychological effect on 
people. I believe they call it ‘color impulse.’ 
I am not expert in this field. I only know 
that the colors usually found in Govern- 
ment offices depress me and I have been de- 
termined to brighten up passport agencies 
wherever they are not located in Federal 
buildings. 

“One of the universities recently reported 
that colors have been found to have a phys- 
ical as well as psychological effect on in- 
- dividuals and cited the results of one experi- 
ment which indicated that a shift in wall 
colors from buff to pale green helped increase 
efficiency of a group of Government employ- 
ees by 5½ percent. The so-called cool col- 
ors keep people calm and collected while the 
vibrant colors animate people. I have se- 
lected cool colors for the decor of passport 
agencies with a spot of vibrant color here 
and there to keep people happy as well as 
calm.“ 

ZIG-ZAG EFFICIENCY 

Another feature of the New York office, 
Which has proved popular with the public, is 
the zig-zag agents’ counter, similar to those 
used in some banks. In this arrangement 
the conversation between applicant and 
agent cannot be overheard by those in the 
other lines. This same type of counter is 
planned a 1 San Francisco and Chicago 
offices; es plastic partitions 
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Nor has the agent behind the counter been 
overlooked. His work space has been de- 
signed for ease and efficiency and his chair 
forcomfort. (Incidentally, Miss Knight says 
she sat in chairs all over New York before 
she finally found the type she sought in a 
bank, where it was used by the tellers.) 
Good working conditions generally make for 
better public relations, for the employee 
works swiftly and in a pleasant frame of 
mind. 

Here is a tip travel agents might pass on 
to their clients: tell them not to go to the 
passport agency at noon if they can avoid 
it. That is when the big rush is on, and 
agents have to eat lunch just like everyone 
else. 

All passport agents are given a week of in- 
doctrination in the headquarters in Wash- 
ington, They see how the system works; 
they become acquainted with the people-with 
whom they deal by phone, letter, or teletype. 
They learn the answers to many of the ques- 
tions they are asked by the men and women 
facing them across the counter. 

BEHIND SCENE CHANGES 

These are the changes the passport-seek- 
ing traveler sees and appreciates. But the 
deeper-seated changes, the more important 
ones, have occurred in the Washington head- 
quarters. The move from the antiquated 
Winder Building to larger, modern office 
space permitted the reorganization of the 
work along modern business lines, Take 
the matter of filing. Modern sorting devices 
now speed paper handling to the point that 
filing production has increased from 300 per 
day per clerk to 1,300. 

Explained Miss Knight in her New York 
speech: “A backlog of one million unfiled or 
partially filed documents which were stored 
in scattered boxes and under tables, desks 
and on top of cabinets for lack of equipment, 
space and manpower, when I became director 
of the Passport Office, has now been filed.” 

A source of friction with the public has 
been eliminated in this way: “Birth evidence 
and other private documents are returned 
to applicants, reducing the need to refer to 
old files and making possible the disposal of 
old records. This new policy has also elimi- 
nated considerable argumentative corre- 
spondence between citizens who wanted 
their birth and baptismal certificates re- 
turned after they had been officially re- 
corded and the Passport Office, which re- 
fused to do so.” 

Modern business methods of handling 
mail now bring answers to uncomplicated 
correspondence within a week or 10 days. 
“Complicated cases which involve legal 
problems or long searches in our files take 
much longer,” Miss Knight sald, “but these 
are being reduced as our correspondence 
training program progresses.” 

In the summer of 1955, 5,000 general in- 
quiries were found that had not been an- 
swered for the lack of men, money, and 
machinery. 

j “To speed up and facilitate the handling 
of applications by the field agencies,” Miss 
Knight stated, “we have installed Teletype 
facilities in our offices in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. The immediate result of this 
installation has been a 60-percent reduction 
in communication costs. It has also speeded 
up service to applicants who have required 
passports in an emergency.” 

TIME, MONEY SAVING TECHNIQUES 

This is just one example of how modern 
techniques have not only provided better 
service but actually reduced costs. In a 
report to the United States Senate, the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations summed 
it up in this way: 

“While passport applications in 1956 in- 
creased 47 percent over 1952, the number of 
equivalent full-time employees increased 28 
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percent and the total salary Cost (on a 1956 
conversion basis) increased by only 28 per- 
cent. If the. production per employee in 
1952 were in effect in 1956 it would have 
taken 50 additional employees at a cost of 
$218,150 to process the applications.” 

The passport itself has been redesigned, 
and reduced from 32 to 20 pages as a result 
of a survey of expired passports which indi- 
cated that 88 percent used less than 16 pages. 
This not only resulted in a substantial saving 
in paper and printing costs but means less 
bulk in the traveler's handbag or coat 
pocket. 

Changing the page on which the office 
must type the applicant's vital statistics 
from vertical to horizontal makes it possible 
for this work to be done on an ordinary type- 
writer. Formerly a special machine had to 
be used and a person especially trained to 
use it. 

The one old-fashioned operation which 
the office has not been able to change, how- 
ever, is the affixing of the photograph. This 
is still done by hand with a glue pot and 
electric iron. Anyone who can lick this 
problem at a cost of less than a new atomic 
submarine should communicate with Miss 
Knight immediately. 

A machine which does away with irritating 
delays in answering inquiries is the Roll- 
Dex Trans-Dex file. This machine,” said 
Miss Knight, is used in our telephone and 
public inquiry section and will hold as many 
as 580,000 individual status cards at one 
time, making available for quick reference 
the name of the applicant, the receipt date 
of the application, and its current status. 
Thus, our information clerks and operators 
are now able to tell, in a matter of seconds, 
whether a passport has been issued, when it 
was mailed, where it was sent, or whether the 
application is being held for further infor- 
mation.” 

One activity of the Passport Office, which 
can be of direct benefit to travel agencies, 
éspecially when dealing with clients making 
their first trip abroad, was outlined by Miss 
Knight. “All literature issued by the Pass- 
port Office,” she said, “has been revised, re- 
written, or revitalized with new formats in 
the past year. We are cooperating with other 
agencies of government to make travel in- 
formation better known to the public. We 
have placed in all passport agencies larg® 
posters advising applicants of passport fees 
and requirements in brief. We have issued 
a pocket-size folder entitled "You and Your 
Passport’ for distribution to the public in 
passport agencies. This gives general guid- 
ance to the applicant with regard to obtain 
ing proof of American citizenship, photo- 
graphs, passport fees, vaccinations and in- 
oculations, care of the passport, visas and 
other entry documents, and general tips on 
getting along abroad. The brochure is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
at the Government Printing Office in Wasb- 
ington.” 

COMPILATION OF APPLICATIONS 


An innovation which is important to the 
entire travel industry is the statistical unit 
which the Passport Office has established- 
“Statistical information is now being com- 
plied on the basis of a tabulation of 80 per- 
cent of the applications received by the Pass- 
port Office” which “gives us the data re- 
quired to chart our future in terms of serv“ 
ice to the public as well as the transports- 
tion and travel industries,” explained Miss 
Knight. 

As the wife of Wayne Parrish, publisher of 
Official Airline Guide and other aviation pub- 
lications, Frances Knight understands 
travel industry's point of view as well as that 
of the Government. “I am very anxious to 
establish and maintain a close relationship 
with all segments of the travel industry,” she 
told her New York audience, in order to at- 
ford us the opportunity to discuss our 
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Mutual problems and exchange ideas on the 
improvement of services to traveling Amer- 
jeans.” 
GIANT-SIZE INCREASE 
tus mu, at the close of her talk, speaking of 
introduction of jet transportation in 
“Wi ercial aviation, Miss Knight said: 
li th such speed and volume of traffic 
ally around the corner in terms of fiscal 
Planning, the Passport Office stresses the 
I for vision in its role as a public service. 
ta Tongy advocate a close liaison with the 
vel industry and a coordination of all 
Activities in the Federal Government which 
uence or pertain to overseas travel * * *. 
© forecast the receipt of 814,000 applica- 
ent in fiscal 1960 or an increase of 45.2 per- 
1g over the applications received in fiscal 
p Industry sources indicate that this 
ction is too conservative. In any event, 
temy believe that it is our job to chart the 
ee and be prepared to service American 
velers with speed, courtesy, and efficiency.” 


Crises Are Chronic in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


In OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


gen JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
Miag on the current situation in the 
te dle East, I believe that the American 
Sean are developing a high degree of 
tha t Standing. As one contribution to 
understanding, the Fort Worth 
“Telegram, one of the most influen- 
pu newspapers of my State, recently 
Shed an excellent editorial. I ask 
poanim, ous consent that the editorial be 
ted in the Appendix of the RECORD- 
8 no objection, the editorial 
r 
as follows, to be printed in the RECORD, 
ARE CHRONIC IN- THE MIDDLE EAST 
the Ae is on s precarious perch as 
Israel at of hostilities between Egypt and 
Persists over the Gaza strip and the 
beco, O Ada ba area. Middle East crises have 
Preside more or less chronic since Egyptian 
tion of , Nasser was enraged by cancella- 
Proj United States aid for the Aswan Dam 
ect, 
posi United Nations forces are in a delicate 
Sountrie between the forces of the two rival 
troops es in the Middle East. Egyptian 
the 19 are in the Gaza strip by reason of 
contro; armistice agreement giving Egypt 
®Pprehene that small area. But Israel is 
nsive lest the strip be used as in 
8 for Egyptian raids on Israeli terri- 
mane Other critical area, the Aqaba Gulf 
t 3 dangerous potentialities 
Tiran e time Egypt in 1951 took over the 
Tortine unde at the mouth of the gulf. 
Ships them and blocked passage of Israeli 
adroit ouch the straits, Now, in another 
tettona oe the Tiran Islands have been 
to Saudi Arabia to which they be- 
1 Arabia denies Israel has any 
the waters around the islands. 
mene that Israel should have pro- 
p na Egyptian raids from the Gaza 
Guif 5 should have an outlet from the 
an Aqaba for shipping, By no means 
Europe aa, tankers bearing oll for Western 
to the 7 9 be as the same access route 
Jarac) to the ing constructed across 
in y all the of] in the Middle East lies 
the Arab States, which may side with 
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Egypt against Israel in instances where they 
already have not done so, This is the difi- 
cult situation in handling Nasser as circum- 
stances otherwise would warrant. 

The key to the Egyptian leader's recalci- 
trance may well be found in the precarious 
economic condition of his country. Nasser's 
government sorely is in need of finances, and 
the Soviet Union Is loath to fill that vacuum 
after having extended him military aid and 
advice. The rubles are needed at home. 

Nasser’s course not too faintly resembles 
an effort at blackmail. He should not be 
allowed to make a farce of the United Na- 
tions and to push aside its troops, com- 
mitted only to preventing war in the Middle 
East. At the same time, Israel should not 
be thrown to the wolves in the Middie East 
so that Western Europe may have its oil, 
The crisis there should not be oversimpli- 
fied, and it calls for the ablest diplomacy 
with a resolute stand. 


Are Corporations Big Enough? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, at this time there is much dis- 
cussion in regard to big business and 
small business. We who live in the 
United States are interested in both. 

In the March 23, 1957, issue of the 
magazine Business Week appears à very 
interesting summary of a statement made 
by Mr. Roger Blough, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp. The sum- 
mary is entitled “Are Corporations Big 
Enough?” Lask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Are CorporaTIONs Bic ENOUGH? 

This is an age when big business is de- 

precated—and often deplored—simply be- 


cause it is big. 

Yet Roger Blough, chairman of United 
States Steel Corp., has stepped to bat with an 
arresting question. He asks: Are our big 
corporations big enough to do all that the 


struments through which those expectations 
could be realized. 

Today the United States has more than 
4 million businesses designed to meet the 
wants and needs of people. Many are small 
and their number is growing as the varlety 
of demands made on them increases. A 
few are very big—and their size is grow- 
ing as the expectations of people soar. 

Blough points out all of these businesses 
have been created by the American people 
themselves—by their actions as consum- 
ers, investors, and workers. By simply with- 
holding their patronage, their investment, or 
their services, these people can regulate—or 
destroy—these businesses. 

Over the years, these expectations have 
Jed businesses to develop from the entre- 
preneurship to the partnership to the mod- 
ern corporation, “where hundreds of thou- 
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sands of persons provide the necessary capi 
and share the risks involved.” aea 

Blough thinks he sees the next significant 
step already taking form: the corporations 
joining with each other in partnerships. 

He cites the development of raw mate- 
rials. It has become “so expensive and 
involves such risks, that a number of large 
steel companies have had to band together 
to develop faraway iron resources," 

Blough also points to the instances where 
several companies have joined to create the 
titanium industry, to the utilities going into 
partnership to develop atomic power for 
peacetime use, and, finally, the joining to- 
gether of the great oll companies to develop 
Middle East oil. 

Clearly, as the United States population 
grows, as we have to go farther for resources, 
as technology continues to expand In every 
direction, and as expectations grow, there's 
the possibility of more and more of these 
joint ventures. 

Blough doesn’t attempt a prophecy on 
whether joint ventures or the big corpora- 
tions will grow. ~ 

He does point out that in the past bigness 
hasn't developed into the threat many peo- 
ple expected. United States Steel in 1909 
represented 22 percent of all the assets of the 
100 largest industrial corporations. United 
States Steel has more than doubled its as- 
sets since. But new industries and new 
companies have risen, United States Steel's 
assets now represent only 4 percent of the 
assets of the 100 biggest corporations. 

And Blough does believe that any arbitrary 
limitation that may be placed on corpora- 
tions must automatically place similar limits 
upon the realization of man's expectations. 

The whole question of bigness and how 
you measure it Is one of the most tangled in 
economics, The smallest auto company is a 
giant compared to the biggest companies In 
many industries. 

There are also many limitations—tangible 
and intangible—on the growth of corpora- 
tions. These are evident enough so that 
there is no serious move underway today 
to reduce the size of corporations. Neverthe- 
less, the picture Blough raises will raise ques- 
tions in the minds of many people. 

We think the chairman of United States 
Steel has done the country a real service 
in casting the controversy over bigness in 
realistic terms. He may well have helped 
to reduce the controversy over measuring 
bigness—and to expand the effort to fulfill 
the evergrowing expectations of Americans. 


Bar Endorses Hastings for United States 
Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Bar Endorses Hastings for 
United States Judge,” which was pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Star of March 
23, 1957. = 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bar ENDORSES HASTINGS ror UNITED STATES 
JUDGE 

The Indianapolis Bar Association's board 
of managers yesterday announced endorse- 
ment of John S. Hastings, of Washington, 


+ 
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Ind., for judge of the Seventh Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Chicago. 

Howard P. Travis, president of the local 
bar, reported that he sent letters of notifica- 
tion to Senator James O. EASTLAND, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, which 
makes recommendation on the judicial ap- 
pointment to the Senate. Letters also were 
sent to both Indiana Senators, 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


President Eisenhower nominated Hastings 
to the Federal bench a week ago. 

Hastings, a Washington lawyer since 1924, 
is president of the board of trustees of Indi- 
ana University. He would replace Judge 
Earl Major, of Illinois, on the appeals court 
bench. 


A Constitutional Flaw 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to include three articles by 
James Reston in the New York Times of 
March 19, 20, and 21, 1957, entitled “A 
Constitutional Flaw—I, II, and III“: 
[From the New York Times of March 19, 1957 


A Cownstirvriona Fraw, I—A Discussion 
CAL ISSUES INVOLVED IN A 


(By James Reston) 


Wasutncton, March 18.—Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., has started a fascinat- 
ing and possibly historic debate by recom- 
mending action to remove what is perhaps 
the most serious flaw in the Constitution, 

This is article II. section 1, clause 6, which 
raises, but does not answer precisely, a num- 
ber of questions about what happens in the 
“inability” of the President to “discharge the 
powers and duties” of his office. 

The language is clear enough that the Vice 
President should substitute for the President, 
but it does not answer beyond serious chal- 
lenge these questions: 

What constitutes "inability"? 

Who is to determine when an “inability” 
exists and when it ceases? The President 
himself, who might be unconscious, or de- 
ranged, or captured in time of war? The 
Vice President, who is an interested party? 
Or some third distinguished and disinter- 
ested group? 

What does the Vice President take over 
during a President's “inability”—the “powers 
and duties“ of the Presidency for the dura- 
tion of the President's “inability” or the 
office itself, 

A LIMITED ANSWER 


John Dickinson, of Delaware, raised this 
problem at the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Brownell now proposes to 
answer, and his answer is limited: Amend 
the Constitution, he says, in two respects— 
(1) make clear that the President himself 
has the power to declare his own “inability,” 
and (2) most important, clarify, in any case 
of “inability,” that the President does not 
forfeit his office, but merely hands over his 
powers and duties temporarily for the dura- 
tion of his “inability.” 

The root of the problem is that article IT, 
section 1, clause 6 makes no clear distinction 
between what the Vice President does in the 
death of the President and in the “inability” 
of the President. It.says: 
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“In case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation or 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on 
the Vice President, and the Congress may by 
law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the Prest- 
dent and Vice President, declaring what offi- 
cer shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly, until the disabil- 
ity be removed, or a President shall be 
elected.” 


COMPLICATED BY- PRECEDENT 


Many distinguished constitutional lawyers 
have argued that the phrase “until the dis- 
ability be removed“ clearly implies that the 
Vice President should take over, not the office 
of the Presidency, but merely the temporary 
exercise of the powers and duties of the office. 

Constitutional precedent, however, has 
complicated the issue. Although many ex- 
perts think the Founding Fathers intended 
the Vice President to be merely an acting 
President when the President died, John 
Tyler succeeded to the Presidency itself after 
the death of William Henry Harrison in 1841, 
And, of course, six other Vice Presidents from 
Tyler to Truman, also took the Presidential 
oath of office after the death of the President. 


WHAT LAWYERS ARGUE 


This has led to the argument that the Vice 
President cannot become acting President 
but actually takes over the office and dis- 
places the President. And because article 
II. section 1, clause 6 falls to make a clear 
distinction between death, removal, resig- 
nation and inability, this is the way many 
constitutional lawyers have argued: 

The Constitution’ does not provide for 2 
but only for 1 President, 

The Vice President becomes the President 
when he takes over Presidential duties. 

Since there cannot be two Presidents at 
the same time, assumption of the President's 
powers and duties by the Vice President is 
equivalent to removing the former from of- 
fice. f 
Once the Vice President takes over these 
Presidential duties, he cannot be replaced by 
the previous President. 

This line of reasoning has, of course, been 
sharply challenged since it was first made, 
but the polnt is that as long as it has any 
support and validity, sick Presidents and 
their Cabinets and staffs always hesitate to 
risk a temporary grant of power lest they get 
involved in a bitter constitutional argument, 

For example, the three Presidents con- 
fronted with any question of inability 
through liness— Presidents Garfield, Wilson, 
and Eisenhower, avoided any temporary 
grants of power to the Vice President con- 
cerned lest such action provoke a constitu- 
tional crisis. 


AFTER GARFIELD WAS SHOT 


President Garfield performed only one ofi- 
cial act during the 80 days after he was shot 
in 1881. This was the signing of an extra- 
dition paper. There was much urgent busi- 
ness to be performed at that time and his 
Cabinet agreed unanimously that it would 
be desirable to have Vice President Arthur 
act as President during the President's in- 
ability.” 

However, 4 or the 7 Cabinet members 
thought the powers and duties of the Presi- 
dent could not be passed to Arthur without 
displacing the President altogether. Since 
the President was too ill to weigh the ques- 
tion himself the Cabinet decided that it was 


not fair to risk the danger of abdication. 


Ruth C. Silva, of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, and Everett S. Brown, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who have written defini- 
tive studies of this problem, agree that “there 
can be no question that Wilson was unable 
to perform his Presidential duties much of 
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the time from September 25, 1919, to March 
3, 1921.7 


AFFAIRS ALLOWED TO DRIFT 


During this period, Wilson was partly para- 
lyzed. He did not met his Cabinet for 8 
months during his illness, During the 
special session of the 66th Congress, 28 bills 
became law because of his failure to act on 
them within the prescribed period of 10 days. 

Again there was much talk about passing 
on responsibility to Vice President Marshall, 
but again the affairs of state were allowed 
to drift while members of his family, Gabi- 
net, or staff debated the ambiguities of 
article II, section 1, clause 6 of the Con- 
stitution, 

Immediately after President Eisenhower's 
heart attack on September 24, 1955, the ques- 
tion of Vice President Nixon's role was raised. 
But here again, the constitutional issue wor- 
ried Attorney General Brownell, and a de- 
cision was made to ayoid any new grants of 
power to Vice President Nrxon but to leave 
what could be done, instead, to the Cabinet 
and the White House staff. 

Since then, at the request of President 
Eisenhower, Mr, Brownell has been studying 
the question. His recommendation of 4 
limited constitutional amendment, now in 
the White House, is bound to lead to a re- 
vival of one of the oldest and most in- 
triguing questions in the history of the 
Presidency. 


— 


From the New York Times of March 20, 1957] 


A CONSTITUTIONAL FLAW, II— Ax APPRAISAL OF 
THE PROBLEMS Posen WHEN A PreswwENT 
BECOMES DISABLED 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, March 19.—In the current 
constitutional debate over who runs the ad- 
ministration when a President is disabled. 
President Eisenhower has played a responsi- 
ble and disinterested role. 

Like all his predecessors—including Presi- 
dents Garfleld and Wilson, who were also 
stricken in the White House—he has been 
aware that the Constitution does not state 
clearly what constitutes presidential inabil- 
ity or who is to be the judge of when it exists 
and when it ends. 

Unlike his predecessors, however, General 
Eisenhower has taken action to deal with 
the problem. Fourteen months ago, he told 
a news conference that doubt should be re- 
moved about the inability question for the 
good of the country. 

And at his urging, Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Jr., has come forward wi 
a recommendation for a constitutional 
amendment that would deal with at least 
part of the problem. 

Mr. Brownell is convinced that the main 
thing is to amend the Constitution. He 
wants it made clear that the President him- 
self can, during any serious illness or other 
disability, delegate the powers and duties 
of the Presidency to the Vice President tem- 
porarily without risking the possibility of 
not getting them back again. 

SOME VEXING QUESTIONS 


His view is that any attempt to try to 
settle all outstanding questions—as to what 
consitutes inability, of whether a Vice Pres- 
ident is authorized to make a finding of pres~ 
idential Inability and of what is to be 
done if a President cannot declare his ow? 
inability—would merely lead to an endless 
constitutional wrangle settling nothing. 

Therefore, it is important to define what 
the Attorney General is not trying todo. He 
is not proposing to define what constitutes 
inability. This includes so many things— 
loss of ability to see, to hear, to move, eto. 
capture by an enemy in wartime; ph’ 
unconsciousness; mental derangement; tem- 
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Porary absence in a crippled and grounded 
aircraft, etc—thet Mr. Brownell has appar- 
ently agreed with those who oppose any at- 
tempt to define the term. 

He has avoided also the highly controver- 
sial subject of whether the Vice President, or 
the Cabinet, or the courts, or some disinter- 
€sted commission should make a finding of 
Presidential inability, 

All of these, to one degree or another, in- 
Yolve the question of personal advantage or 

dangers of political bias—at least in the 
Minds of many people. Therefore, Mr. 
ell has decided to limit his recommen- 
dation to issues that will raise a minimum 
Of controversy. 
THE GARFIELD CASE 
In 1881, when President Garfield lay help- 
and dying after he was shot, most con- 
Stitutional authorities seemed to agree that 
it was the Vice President's duty to determine 
When the President was disabled. 

This view was based on the theory that, 
Since the Vice President was called upon to 
&ct for the President in certain conditions 
he was obliged to decide the question of 
do deni inability if the President did not 

80, 


It was noted during the illnesses of both 
Garfield and Wilson that, while the Consti- 
tion was vague about what constituted 
inability and who should decide it, the lan- 
e was not permissive or optional but 
Mandatory in saying that the powers and 
duties shall devolve on the Vice President. 
Nevertheless, for reasons of propriety and 
Public confidence, Vice Presidents Arthur, 
i and Nixon did not take effective 
3 to assume Presidential responsibili- 


hag omsequentiy, Attorney General Brownell 
reached the conclusion that it is neces- 
ag to remove the Vice President from the 
elicate position of seeming to usurp the 
dent's powers—an act that would al- 
it Certainly divide the country and make 
difficult for the Vice President to govern. 
Many experts seem to agree that it is ques- 
nr die whether the Congress or the courts 
— Power to deal effectively and legally 
th the question. 
EXPERTS DOUBT COURT'S POWER 


In their testimon 
y to the House Judiciary 
jemmmittee last Year, two experts on the sub- 
ine Everett S. Brown, of the University of 
Stats dan, and Ruth C. Stlva,of Pennsylvania 
ate University, stated: 

It seems almost certain that no court has 
gs to issue a writ of mandamus to the 
as Pre resident „ * directing him to act 
thug nt during the latter's inability, be- 
of & court can only order performance 

we function * * * 
a ether Congress has power elther to 
mittmine actual inability or to provide a 
able for deciding such cases is question- 
theg Opinion on the matter is divided, but 

Weight of opinion seems to be that Con- 
This no such power.“ 
trying is the sort of wrangle Mr. Brownell is 
that to avoid by recommending merely 
the . Constitution be amended to give 
over . himself the clear right to hand 
out 1 Powers and duties temporarily with- 
recorerg or not getting them back when he 


eae House Judiciary Committee held hear- 
Presiden this question 37 years ago when 
ent Wilson was paralyzed. Three bills 
eonaldere Constitutional amendment were 
* ed to declare his “inability.” But 

5 rought out what seemed to be in- 
Most untable constitutional difficulties, the 
transfer t of which was whether the 
Would m of powers to the Vice President 
Co. ean the abdication of the President. 
Sura reduentiy, as Mr. Brown and Ruth 
Was te Ported last year when the question 
(when Mea public affairs were conducted 
Wilson was ill) much as they had 
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been during Garfield's illness. Either Presi- 
dential powers and duties were not dis- 
charged in such manner as the Cabinet, the 
President's family and his personal entou- 
rage could devise. 

At that time, state papers were given first 
to Mrs. Wilson. If she had any doubt about 
them, she would show them to Dr. Gray- 
son, the President's physician. If he 
thought they might upset the President, they 
were passed on by Mrs, Wilson to Secretary 
of the Treasury Houston or somebody else 
in whom Mrs, Wilson had special confidence. 

Secretary of State Lansing protested 
against this exercise of Presidential powers 
by persons not elected to public office. He 
proposed that Vice President Marshall take 
over Mr. Wilson's duties. Mr. Lansing was 
charged by Joseph Tumulty, the President's 
secretary, with “disloyalty” and finally 
ousted by Mr. Wilson on this ground. 

Mr. Brownell, after an exhaustive study 
of all this, has concluded that the best 
thing to do is to make it easy for a disabled 
President to hand over his powers and duties 
temporarily, and this he has recommended 
to General Eisenhower. 

It seems likely, however, that once the ad- 
‘ministration agrees to seek a constitutional 
amendment, the wider question of what hap- 
pens if the President is unable even to de- 
clare his own “inability” will come up. 

This will raise a whole series of proposals. 


[From the New York Times of March 21, 1957] 


A CONSTITUTIONAL Fraw—IlI—An EVALUATION 
OF THE PLANS SUGGESTED FOR WHEN A PRESI- 
DENT Is DISABLED 

(By James Reston) 

Wasuincton, March 20.—The crash of Pres- 
ident Magsaysay’s plane in a Philippine 
jungle last weekend illustrates the most 
troublesome aspect of the constitutional con- 
troyersy now under discussion in Washing- 
ton. 

Once President Magsaysay’s body was 
found, the Philippine Constitution clearly di- 
rected the transfer of his powers and duties 
to Vice President Carlos P. Garcia. 

But what if the plane merely had been 
lost? Or what if President Magsaysay had 
been found in a state of semiconsciousness 
or prolonged unconsciousness, unable to di- 
rect that his duties be transferred to the Vice 
President? 

Here the Philippine Constitution, which 
follows the United States Constitution word 
for word on the Presidential disability ques- 
tion, would have left the country in a quan- 
dary. For neither Constitution states clearly 
what constitutes Presidential disability, or 
who is to be the judge of it, or whether the 
president can get his powers and duties back 
once he has handed them over to the Vice 
President. 

In the two previous articles in this series 
it has been shown that there is general 
agreement, inside and outside the admin- 
istration, that the President should be able 
to delegate his powers and duties to the 
Vice President for the duration of any 
Presidential disability“ and that he should 
be assured of getting his duties back once 
he has recovered his health. 

Where there is no agreement on what 
should be done if, in a clear case of Presi- 
dential disability, the President cannot or 
will not agree to hand over the direction of 
his office to his Vice President. 

MANY IDEAS ON SUBJECT 


For example, of more than 20 distinguished 
constitutional lawyers, statesmen and jour- 
nalists who testified for the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on this subject in the 
last session of Congress, almost every one 
had a different proposal for removing the 
constitutional dilemma. 

Former President Herbert Hoover pro- 
posed that “the determination of disability 
and its termination should rest with the 
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Cabinet, and the Executive powers should be 
executed by the Vice President during any 
such period.“ 

Representative EMAN URL. CELLER, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, after 
to many hours of testimony and submitting 
a questionnaire to many learned political 
scientists all over the country, favored a 
concurrent resolution that would author- 
ize a Vice President to determine the “in- 
ability” of the President and announce to 
both Houses of Congress that he was assum- 
ing the powers and duties of the President. 

Many students of the problem have re- 
jected these proposals, however, on the 
ground that pubiic opinion would reject 
such a course of action. Arthur Krock, the 
distinguished Washington correspondent of 
this newspaper, for example, described the 
Celler proposal to the Judiciary subcommit- 
tee as “preposterous” on the ground that “it 
is beyond credence that Congress, the courts 
or the people would accept such an arrange- 
ment. 

On the other hand, Sydney Hyman, histo- 
rian and student of the institution of the 
presidency, told the Judiciary Committee; 

“What gives the whole question of presi- 
dential disability its real significance * * * 
isa disability that coincides with an hour 
of national and international emergency. In 
that sort of hour, it is inconceivable to me 
that a Vice President who found a seriously 
disabled President in the White House, who 
declared him to be such on the basis of 
proofs that would stand microscopic inspec. 
tion, and who then proceeded to do what a 
President must do to save a country when 
it is in danger * it is inconceivable to 
me that the people, the parties, the court, 
and the Congress, would assail him or deny 
him those marks of esteem to which he 
would be entitied.” 

INABILITY COUNCIL URGED 


There has been considerable testimony in 
favor of the creation by Congress of a presi- 
dential commission or, as Mr, Krock pro- 
posed, an inability council composed of con- 
gressional leaders from both parties, of 
senior members of the President's Cabinet, 
and in some cases, of members of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 

For example, Beverly Smith, Washington 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post, in an 
excellent review of this whole problem in 
the current issue of that magazine, has pro- 
posed the establishment by Congress of a 
presidential powers commission to determine 
when a presidential inability has taken place. 

Mr. Smith's proposed commission, which 
has some support in the administration, 
would be composed of the Chief Justice of 
the United States and the two senior Asso- 
ciate Justices of the Supreme Court; the 
Secretaries of State and Treasury; the ma- 
jority and minority leaders of the Senate 
and the Speaker and minority leader of the 
House. 

“This commission,” he suggests, “would 
be authorized to find as a fact, at any time, 
by a two-thirds vote in writing, that a 
President was suffering from a temporary 
inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office. Thereupon, the Vice President 
would become Acting President. When and 
if the commission voted that the President's 
disability had been removed, he would at 
once resume his full powers and duties.” 

The trouble with all this is that, while 
almost everybody who has studied the prob- 
lem agrees that, in this day and age, the 
Constitution leaves the Nation open to 
paralyzing dangers, the remedies 
are so numerous and varied that the chances 
of getting consent for a total solution are 
not good. 

ABUSES HELD POSSIBLE 

For example, those who think Congress 
should have the power to determine when a 
President is disabled are met by the argu- 
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ment that giving Congress power to suspend 
or end the President's duties would alter, 
in an important respect, the present dis- 
tribution of powers between the executive 
and legislative branches. 

Similarly, while some authorities favor the 
creation of a presidental powers commission, 
others feel that drafting any new mechanism 
into our constitutional system might lead to 
political abuses in the future. 

Those who fear this, for example, think 
that a disability commission, once estab- 
lished, might one day be used unfairly as 
& concealed impeachment weapon—to be 
used, as Mr. Hyman has suggested, “against 
a President on the pretext of his disability.” 

Mr. Hyman does not suggest that this 
would, but he observes: 

Even if the use of that concealed weapon 
failed in its ultimate objective, the bringing 
of it into action would split the Government, 
foster bitter dissensions, lower the dignity 
of the Presidency, weaken its authority, 
distract the public mind, and by this means, 
produce a toxic effect throughout our whole 
system of responsible power.“ 

Thus, the more the problem has been stud- 
led in the Department of Justice, the more 
it Is realized that there is indeed a poten- 
tially disastrous uncertainty in the Consti- 
tution, but one that probably ought to be 
dealt with one step at a time. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., ts 
not averse to seeking a total solution to 
the problem, including, as President Eisen- 
hower himself has said, a case where the 
President would be unable to determine his 
own disability.” But Mr. Brownell is mind- 
ful of proceeding in such a way as to limit 
the controversy as much as possible and 
retain in the end the greatest possible pub- 
lic support for whatever steps are taken. 

OPPONENTS OF CHANGE 


Already he is confronted by the fact that 
powerful legislators, including Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN in the House, are skeptical if not 
actually hostile to the long, intricate busi- 
ness of changing the present system. 

Thus, for the time being, Mr. Brownell 
is concentrating on making clear that the 
President himself can delegate his powers 
and duties to the Vice President, without 
risking the loss of the Presidential office 
itself. 

Such a move might not deal clearly with 
the possibilties of such an accident as befell 
President Magsaysay, but it would go part 
way. And the Justice Department's view is 
that, once it was clear that the Vice Presi- 
dent was merely exercising the powers and 
duties of the Presidential office temporarily, 
it would be easier for the Vice President 
to initiate a finding of temporary inability 
during any grave national emergency. 


Research Keeps Business Busy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Research Keeps Business 
Busy,” which was published in the In- 
dianapolis Star of March 23, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESEARCH KEEPS BUSINESS Busy 

Huge amounts currently being spent by 

American industry for research and develop- 
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ment may be a major factor in doing away 
with the boom-and-bust pattern of business 
activity which has prevailed in the past, 

This was pointed out by Dexter M. Keezer, 
vice president of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. and director of its economics department 
in an address before a luncheon session of 
the 11th annual alumni conference of the 
Indiana University School of Business yester- 
day. - 

Theme of the conference, which was held 
in the Student Union Building at the Indiana 
University Medical Center, was Business Re- 
search and Business Horizons.” 

Keezer called the annual expenditure of 
more than $5,500,000,000 for research and 
development the most dramatic thing about 
American business today. This is 20 times 
the amount being spent for this purpose a 
generation ago, he added. > 

This mammoth research program means a 
steady flood of mew and better products, 
processes, and equipment, Keezer declared. 

And it is at least a good sporting proposi- 
tion that handling this flood will keep busi- 
ness so busy right along that there won't be 
either time or cause for severe business let- 
down,” he said. 

Keezer explained that business ups and 
down will not disappear entirely, but it can 
be reasonably expected that serious plunges 


„Mike that of the thirties are a thing of the 


past. 

He also was optimistic about business 
prospects in the immediate future. Con- 
sumer income, business investment, and 
Government spending all are at alltime 
highs and going higher, Keezer said. 

The nearly 400 alumni members attending 
the all-day meeting elected J. Evan Stiers, 
of Indianapolis, president of the School of 
Busines Alumni Association. Robert L. Boyd, 
of Kokomo, was named vice president, and 
Prof. J. Douglas Snider was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


The Tax Load on Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN’ THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
-Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, an 
awakened and interested America is re- 
sponsive to the unusual and uncalled 
for high budget presented to this body. 
One of Arizona’s outstanding news- 
papers, the Mohave County Miner, has 
made some editorial comments on the 
fiscal situation in tifis country. I believe 
that our colleagues should read it, and 
for that reason I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 

Tax Time 

This is the time of year when all Amer- 
ican citizens take a look at their hole card 
and settle up with the Federal Government. 
The look they take is at their income taxes. 

The next look they take later on concerns 
State, county, municipal taxes—and every 
day they pay luxury, sales, and other taxes. 

The simple truth of the matter is that to- 
day, as never before, Americans face a tre- 
mendous tax load. Everybody faces it from 
the richest man in town to the fellow just 
struggling along. 

It has always been our contention that 
about the only kind of taxes we pay that do 
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us much good are county and municipal 
taxes, We are in a position of being able to 
watch the expenditures of these echelons of 
government and making our complaints felt 
if we feel they are unreasonable. 

Just to set the record straight we sin- 
cerely believe that the city and county give 
us dollar for dollar in value recetyed for the 
taxes we pay. 

But do we get the same treatment from 
other echelons of government. 

Five years ago the voters turned out the 
Democrats and brought forth a so-called 
economy-minded Republican administration. 
One of their primary pledges was a balanced 
budget and an end to deficit spending. The 
same pledge was reiterated in the campaign 
of 1956 when the GOP was again returned to 
the White House. 

But what do we find? We find a budget 
submitted to Congress that makes Harry S. 
Truman look sick. Never in his wildest 
days of spending and planning did he come 
close to the Eisenhower budget of today, 

Amid the hue and cry of the press and 
the populace the President tells Congress, 
“you cut it’—the Congress replies by reso- 
lution “tell us where.” It is political buck- 
passing at its very worst. 

We find an evergrowing American policy 
of spend, spend, spend. Not only at home. 
but throughout the world the Government 
is showering our dollars on people who don't 
like us, never have and never will. We are. 
in effect, trying to buy friendship and every 
youngster who ever tried to buy off the neigh- 
borhood bully knows it won’t work, 

Foreign ald, we believe, is unconstitu- 
tional. Where does the Government get the 
right to take from its own citizens and give 
to citizens of other countries? Governor 
Lee, of Utah, tried his best to test this mat- 
ter and was ridiculed out of public life. 

The Congress of the United States should 
accept the Elsenhower challenge and assess 
the good done by the Dulles policies of for- 
eign aid. 

Foreign spending should and can be 
stopped—or drastically dried up. This would 
be an excellent place to start cutting the 
monstrous Federal budget. 

For no tax relief can be given to the 
American public until the spending ways 
of politicians in office—be they Democrats or 
Republicans—is trimmed and made to stick- 


Family Allowances by the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr, NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
next forward step in social legislation 
should be a program which helps secure 
for the youth of America a -happier, 
healthier, and more abundant life. 
More than 8 million American families 
are making less than $2,000 a year and 
the children in these families face an 
insecure future. 

In the first session of the 84th Con- 
gress, I submitted a resolution in the 
Senate to provide for a study of family 
allowances such as that adopted by Can- 
ada and many other countries. Children 
are the most precious wealth of any na- 
tion. Under the Canadian family al- 
lowance plan, allowances are pai 
monthly to mothers who have children 
up to and including 15 years of age. 
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I was indeed pleased to see that the 
25th Annual National Catholic Family 
Life Convention, at their recent conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, Wis., urged the Fed- 
eral Government to study the possibility 
of adoption of a family allowance pro- 
Erani. . 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article by Casper Nannes which ap- 
Deared March 22, 1957, in the Evening 
Star of Washington, D. C., reporting the 
Tesolutions. adopted by the recent Na- 
tional Catholic Family Life Convention. 

ere being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MENT ALLOWANCES SoucHt von Bic 

FAMILIES 

(By Casper Nannes) 
Na EL WAUKEE, March 22—The 25th annual 
ational Catholic Family Life Convention at 
concluding session yesterday urged the 
Government to study the possibility 
Of providing allowances for large families of 
-income brackets. 

The Reverend Donald N. Webber, assistant 
k of the Family Life program, Milwau- 
€e Archdiocese, presented the statement for 
resolution committee of the convention. 
Those attending the meeting represented 
education, research, and study, and family 
Policy groups in 73 of the 132 Catholic dio- 

ceses in the United States. 
8 statement pointed out that more than 
Million families in the Nation are making 
than $2,000 a year and a majority of 
these families have more children than those 

g larger salaries. 


MANY NATIONS HAVE PROGRAM 


Wane Right Reverend Irving A. DeBlanc, of 
aa chüngton, at a press conference, explained 
lars Huntrles in the Western Hemisphere have 
amily allowance programs. 
e are the only country in the Western 
— Misphere without one,” Monsignor De- 
tak © said, “Many think welfare projects 
pie Care ot the problem, but numerous peo- 
do not want to take money this way 
because it hurts their dignity and pride.” 
too noted that while these people make 
little money to file income-tax returns, 
they Still were subject to all hidden and 
ae taxes and to sales taxes. 
the 1 e no specific figures were proposed, 
Misa Family Life Convention at St. Paul, 
for th, Suggested that $6 a month be allowed 
a the third child in a family with perhaps 
c sum being given to each additional 
thea The allowance would continue until 
child reaches the age of 18. 


TWO OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


mant ther resolution called on the Govern- 
Sunne! study ways of keeping military per- 
United i their families, not only in the 
in Asia. tates and Europe, but particularly 
— this the Government would en- 
imase R reverence for sex and provide a 
€ for morality, the motion stated. 

intern adopted was a resolution assailing 
the 3 traffic in pornography. It sald 
Plaints ne, Life Bureau had received com- 
Was bei tom abroad that obscene literature 
other zus Sent from the United States to 

as well as being received 


8 va another resolution suggested that the 
ot Alen its power to increase the stability 
ther to ge by devising a suitable law fur- 

ain ee it. Such a law, it said, might 
Insist u Premarriage instruction and also 
days eo a cooling off period of at least 90 
lating eee is applied for, stipu- 

e 

during that PhP ge must be visited 
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American Agriculture Called Solvent and 
Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “American Agriculture 
Called Solvent and Sound,” which was 
published in the Journal and Courier, of 
Lafayette, Ind., of March 22, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURE CALLED SOLVENT, 

Sounp 

Indiana bankers and farm leaders received 
assurance here that despite the cost-price 
squeeze and materially lower income, Ameri- 
can agriculture is financially solvent and 
sound. 

Howard G. Diesslin, assistant managing 
director, Farm Foundation, Chicago, made 
the statement in a luncheon speech conelud- 
ing the 13th annual agricultural clinic at 
Purdue University. 

More than 400 persons attended the 2-day 
event sponsored by the Indiana Bankers’ 
Association and Purdue's School of Agricul- 
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“Diesslin said that total farm debts, now 
near $20 billion, are double the prewar level. 
However, assets have more than tripled in 
value since 1940. 

The ratio of debts to assets in agriculture 
is much lower than any time during the 
1920's and 1930's in the United States, he 
went on. 

“Agriculture has and should continue to 
get its share of credit to produce efficiently, 
even in spite of the tight-money market of 
recent years,” Diesslin asserted. 

“Informed and up-to-date credit policies 
have and should continue to forestall fur- 
ther Government intervention in the agri- 
cultural field,” he declared. 

t PANEL OF BANKERS 


A panel of Hoosier bankers took up the 
question, A Farm Representative for Your 
Bank? Participants were R. Earl Miler, 
Corydon; J. B. Crosby, Greencastle, and Earl 
F. Hammond, Shelbyville. T. F. Axton, 
Lafayette banker, was moderator, 

Irrigation and water rigħts were brought 
to the attention of the clinic. 

D. Woods Thomas, Purdue- agricultural 
economist, asserted that irrigation, under a 
specified set of physical and economic con- 
ditions, can be highly profitable on certain 
farms in humid regions such as Indiana. 

The practice provides an opportunity, 
Thomas went on, for lending institutions to 
assist’ agriculture in the adoption of new, 
more efficient technologies. 

The economist called across-the-board ex- 
tension of credit for irrigation highly risky 
but added: 

“Extension of credit for irrigation pur- 
poses to those individuals possessing the 
bundle of recourses needed for the profitable 
use of irrigation is no more risky than other 
uses of farm credit. 

John C. O'Byrne of the Iowa University 
agricultural law center, told the group that 
water requirements of Hoosiers, both pri- 
vately and industrially, are expected to 
double in the next 20 years. 

“Good sense, good planning, and good law 
can meet these demands,” he asserted. 
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Indiana's existing riparian doctrine is re- 

ting in “anarchy, chaos, confusion, and 
disorder,” O Byrne declared. 

“Riparian law purports to give all lands 
along a watercourse equal, but undefined, 
rights to water use and flow. This nebulous 
measure, this equality of uncertainty where 
every man's right is defined only in terms 
of all other potential water users—this is 
the anarchy of the present system.” 

O'Byrne said a sound water law for this 
State must be rooted in Indiana history and 
must follow or be contemporaneous with 
intensive physical research and the articula- 
tion of a comprehensive, statewide water 
policy. 


Avoiding the -Maginot Psychology 
Importance of National Inventors 
Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
interested to read in the Monday, 
March 18, issue of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal a most interesting writeup concern- 
ing a now almost forgotten chapter in 
the history of modern warfare. 

I refer to the so-called Maginot Line, 
which was constructed by our French 
friends at a cost of around a half billion 
dollars as a so-called impregnable bar- 
rier to German aggression. 

‘I cite this chapter in history now for 
one reason, and one reason only, 

I ask, Are we, perhaps, inadvertently 
developing—even in part—a modern 
counterpart of the Maginot psychology?” 
In other words, are we mistakenly put- 
ting our military eggs in a basket which 
is now totally inappropriate? Are we in 
the process of preparing against the dan- 
ger of World War II, working to too 
great an extent with weapons which were 
basically appropriate for World War II, 
instead? 

I think that, fortunately, the answers 
to those questions are largely No.“ I 
think that the Pentagon is working with 
might and main, with ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness to come up with answers 
to tomorrow’s type of warfare. But this 
is a question of degree, a question of 
all-around adequacy. 

Therefore, I think we cannot too often 
stress the absolute importance of the 
fact that war has been revolutionized 
and is being revolutionized today by 
scientific inventiveness. 

That is one of the reasons why I have 
been especially interested in the work 
of a small group of a great research and 
engineering talent which is available to 
America in the form of the National In- 
ventors Council of the Department of 
Commerce. 

It is this group of men who, from the 
days of World War II onward, have been 
responsible for helping to generate and 
then to sift and pass along to the De- 
fense Establishment the inventive ideas 
of America’s own private citizens. This 
Council costs a mere pittance in relation 
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to our $72 billion budget—a mere $90,000 

for its expenses. But it repays its cost 

manyfold. 

I was pleased to read that the In- 
ventors Council's incoming mail is grow- 
ing with an improved quality and quan- 
tity of inventive ideas. 

The Council is, of course, by no means 
the only or the main source for gen- 
erating new military ideas, processes, 
and products. 

But it is so available to all comers that 
it is the foremost channel for this proc-, 
ess open to the private citizens of 
America. 

Through citizens’ fresh approaches 
May come constant new results which 
will make sure that America will not 
have a Maginot psychology. 

I send to the desk the text of the 
Journal article of March 18, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHEN France PREPARED To FIGHT LIKE A 
MoLe—REcENT News RECALLS UNDERGROUND 
Mactnor LINE, Har BILLION DOLLAR FOLLY 
Wrr WHICH FRENCH HOPED TO REPEL GER- 
MANS IN WorLD War II; Nazis MADE FORTS 
USELESS BY FLANKING THEM 

(By Gerald Kloss) 

According to recent announcements, the 
final and farthest north of three radar net- 
works—the DEW line, or Distant Early Warn- 
ing line—will be completed in July and go 
into full operation by the end of the year. 
Cost of the 3,000-mile DEW line, designed 
to warn of enemy bomber attacks over the 
North Pole, is estimated at close to half a 
billion dollars. 

If for no other reason than the cost figure, 
this may remind us of another defense line— 
constructed before World War II as an im- 
pregnable” barrier to German aggression. 
The elaborate system of underground forti- 
fications running 200 miles along the 
French-German border was named after its 
chief proponent, Andre Maginot, French 
minister of war in the 1920's and early 1930's. 
The Maginot line also cost about half a bil- 
lion dollars, at a time when the franc was 
worth more than 10 times what it is now. 

There the resemblance ends, however, 
The Maginot line was outflanked by the 
German panzer forces in their drive through 
Belgium in 1940, and fell to the enemy within 
weeks. The French had placed too much 
reliance in fixed defense; in the months of 
the “phony war” before the German blitz, 
they were enslaved by the “Miginot line 
psychology.” 

Perhaps because of that monumental fta- 
ure, our defense officials have taken care 
not to give the same illusion of impregna- 
bility to our radar networks and other de- 
fenses. They have candidly admitted that 
some enemy bombers might slip through the 
protective screen and have stressed the point 
that no fixed defensive system can offer 
complete security. 


THE DEVIL HIMSELF CAN'T BREAK THROUGH 


How different it was before the spring of 
1940. If there was anything certain, thought 
France and much of the world, it was that 
the Maginot line could not be cracked. “We 
must bulld a wall that the devil himself 
can't break through,” Maginot had urged 
after World War I, and this mighty chain 
of underground fortresses was the result. 

Unfortunately, Maginot—and France 
forgot that instead of breaking through a 
wall, an invader might decide to go around 
it, or even fly over it. 
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Maginot had based his plans on the success 
of the French forts in staving off the Ger- 
mans in World War I. Artillery was the 
queen of battles in that stationary war, and, 
obviously, the best protection against artil- 
lery was to go underground. So the Maginot 
line went underground with a vengeance. 

Work started in the late 1920's, To stress 
the point that the system was purely defense, 
the French built the line several miles be- 
hind the actual border, More than 1,600,000 
cubic yards of concrete were poured into the 
fortification, and some 50,000 tons of steel 
plate went into the underground works. 

The turrets and pillboxes above ground 
were carefully camouflaged and blended into 
the landscape. To the layman, at least, the 
scene looked as peaceful as any other stretch 
of countryside. 


EVEN UNDERGROUND RECREATION HALLS 


But under the grassy slopes and leafy 
glades lay what some military experts called 
the greatest monument to military engl- 
neering the world has ever seen. 

The entrance to a typical fort was a huge 
steel door in the side of a ridge. 

Subterranean tunnels led to gun emplace- 
ments overlooking the front. Another cor- 
ridor, with railroad tracks down the middle 
ended at an elevator which went some 200 
feet below ground. The fort might have 8 
underground levels, for barracks, messhalls, 
power stations, ammunition magazines and 
even recreation halls. 

Small electric trains ran on the tracks, 
bearing food and ammunition for the men 
in the turrets. Remembering the poison gas 
attacks of World War I, the French provided 
air conditioning systems that would increase 
the inside air pressure to keep out the fumes. 
Switches could be thrown to flood the am- 
munition chambers with carbon dioxide in 
case of fire or explosion. 

The line was not continuous, like a trench, 
but the fortresses and pillboxes were placed 
so that they could, theoretically, cover every 
foot of ground along the border with a cur- 
tain of fire. The underground fighters were 
spared the dirt and discomfort of World 
War I trench life—as well as the danger. 

The statistics were impressive, and the 
French made no secret of them. In the 
prewar years, they allowed photographs and 
movies of the fortifications to be shown, 
giving away whatever surprise value the 
carefully camouflaged casemates and gun 
turrets might have had. In articles on the 
Maginot line before the war, its length varied 
from 200 to 450 miles, the number of sol- 
diers manning the system ran from a few 
thousand to a few million and the tally of 
pillboxes ranged from 14,000 to 22,000. 

Why didn’t the Maginot line work out in 
practice? 

For one thing, it didn't go far enough. 
It started dribbling out along the French- 
Belgian border, on the assumption that Bel- 
gium would have its own defense system 
to ward off German attack. The fact that 
the Germans had through Belgium 
in World War I apparently did not register 
strongly enough with the French high 
command. 


MEN UNHAPPY IN SUPERTRENCH 


Another basic flaw was the failure to real- 
ize that a new war would not necessarily 
be fought with the weapons of the previous 
one. The Maginot line was, essentially, a 
supertrench. If it could be overrun at one 
point, the whole system would be out- 
flanked. There was no defense in depth 
to take care of such an emergency, no chance 
for maneuver or counterattack. 

And while the soldiers in the Maginot line 
were comparatively safe in the early months 
of World War II preceding the blitzkrieg, 
they were not happy. Living like moles hun- 
dreds of feet below ground, they were cut 
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off almost entirely from outside life. They 
knew that the Germans were only a few 
miles away, but they couldn't see them oF 
hear them. Wild rumors swept through the 
underground fortresses, subsided and gave 
place to new rumors. 

Not to see daylight or feel the breeze on 
one’s face for weeks at a time was a morale 
shattering experience for many of the pollus. 
In one fortress, a soldier painted a landscape 
on a wall, showing a sunny scene of trees and 
flowers and hills, It became the most popu- 
lar room in the whole fort. 

Despite these drawbacks, the Maginot Hne 
itself was not broken by the Germans. It 
was simply outflanked by the panzer at- 
tack through the low countries. Not one 
major fortress in the system was captured 
until the whole of northern France was in 
German hands. Peace terms were sign 
before the Maginot line could be put to the 
test. 

GERMANS MADE PLANE ENGINES IN FORTS 

The Germans took the large artillery piece’ 
from the turrets and placed them along the 
French coast of the English channel. When 
Britain and the United States started bomb- 
ing Germany in earnest in 1943, the under - 
ground fortresses were converted to factory 
space for manufacture of airplane engines 
and propellers. German inscriptions still re- 
main in parts of the Maginot line. 

After the Allied dash across France in 1944 
the line again came into French hands. 
They found it in poor condition, with some 
of the underground chambers flooded by thé 
retreating Germans. But in the postwar 
years, it was cleaned up and renovated 
possibly for use as bomb shelters in an 
atomic war. 

So once again the Maginot line is operat” 
ing, although no Frenchman would claim 
that it is “impregnable” against attack. Its 
counterpart across the Rhine river, the Ger- 
man Siegfried line, has been turned around 
to face east, as part of a defense in depth 
system against possible Russian aggression. 

But even if the Maginot line might prove 
its worth in the future, the French are not 
proud of it. Writer Joseph Wechsberg, Wb? 
toured a section of it in 1951, conjectured: 

“Being utterly realistic, they know only too 
well, now, that the Maginot line, ‘that im- 
pregnable mass of concrete and steel, the 
flaming curtain of death,“ was doomed to 
failure from its start. No one likes to be re- 
minded of past mistakes, and the Maginot 
line was one of the costliest mistakes the 
French ever made. It has become a skeles 
ton in the closet of France's national pride. 


Mr. WILEY. I append the list of the 
distinguished membership of the coun- 
cil. It worked, I may say, through the 
Commerce Department's Office of Tech- 
nical Services, whose director is John 
Green. 

I ask unanimous consent that the list 
of membership be printed in the AP- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list of 
membership was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL INVENTORS 

COUNCIL 

Dr. Charles F. Kettering, chairman, Gen- 
eral Motors Research Corp., Post Office 
188, North End Station, Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Oliver Buckley, vice chairman, 13 Fair- 
view Terrace, Maplewood, N. J. 

Mr, Lawrence Langner, secretary, the Thea“ 
tre Guild, 23 West 53d Street, New York, N. T. 

Dr. Roger Adams, department of chemistry» 
University of Ilinois, Urbana, III. 

Mr. George Baekeland, 35 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Dr. Alvan L. Barach, 929 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. George W. Codrington, Post Office Box 
506, Edgewater Branch, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dr. William D. Coolidge, 1480 Lenox Road, 
Schenectady, N. ¥. 

Mr. Watson Davis, Science Service, 1719 
N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Rear Adm. Luis de Florez, de Florez Engl- 
ce Co., 116 East 30th Street, New York, 


Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Room 601, 1724 
F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Homer H. Ewing, development depart- 
ment. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 10th 
and Market Streets, Wilmi: m, Del. 

Dr. Frederick M. Peiker, 1235 34th Street 

„Washington, D. C. 

Rear Adm. Rawson Bennett, Chief of Naval 
1 arch, Department of the Navy, Room 
804, T-3 Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Webster N. Jones, director, College of 

Sineering and Science, Carnegie Institute 
ot Technology. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Maj. Gen. R. P. Swofford, Jr., director, 
Dnzarch and development. Headquarters. 

Rited States Air Force, Room 48844, the 

entagon, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Henry J. Rand, Rand Development 
„13600 Deise Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ig. Gen. T. J. Conway, office, Deputy 

v at Staff for Research and Development, 

Rited States Army, Room 3B483, the Penta- 
Son. Washington, B. C. 

Mr. Brooks Walker, suite 203, Alexander 
Building, 155 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
Cisco, Calif 
pom Robert C. Watson, Commissioner of 

tents, Washington, D. C. 

ur. James C. Zeder, engineering research, 
Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

cat Edgar C. Bain, United States Steel 
Pa P. 525 Willlam Penn Place, Pittsburgh, 


3 Lawrence B. Blebel, president, Ameri- 
Patent Law Association, 802 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. C. S. Draper, director, Instrumentation 
ein ratory, Department of Aeronautical En- 
hee Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

O87, Cambridge, Mass. 
Pes Wallace H. Martin, chairman, section 
Patent, trademark, and copyright law, 
Sire Bar Association, 60 East 42d 
et, New York, N. T. 
„ Jerry McAfee, Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
- Alex F. Osborn, president, Creative 


Education Foundation, 1614 Rand Building, 
ufalo, N. Y, 


Hon. Bernard J. Berry, Mayor of Jersey 
City, Appeals to the Congress of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 
Mr 


-SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a wire from the dedicated 
Hon. Bertentious mayor of Jersey City. 
well Tard J. Berry. Jersey City, as 

as all municipalities engaged in 
morte redevelopment, needs help in 

age financing, 
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The forthright appeal of Mayor Berry 

follows: 
Jersey City, N. J., March 26, 1957. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In the Interest of our most important na- 
tional fight against some slum decay in cities, 
I respectfully request you extend maximum 
assistance to Jersey City's special redevelop- 
ment counsel when he meets with you 
Wedhesday, March 27. I need not emphasize 
how urgent this matter is to all the United 
States urban areas. Please help in every way 


ssible. 
8 BERNARD J. BERRY, 


Mayor, City of Jersey City. 


Mr. Speaker, fhe mayor of Baltimore, 
the Honorable D'Alessandro, it is said, 
has done a unique thing. He has reac- 
quired land from the Government when 
its funds were not forthcoming for hous- 
ing development. ‘Then the mayor, 
through private financing, carried for- 
ward the housing projects his people so 
sorely needed. 


Review by George E. Sokolsky of the Book 
The Enemy at His Back, by Elizabeth 
Churchill Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, & 
valuable book, entitled “The Enemy at 
His Back,” recently came off the press. 
This contribution to our literature was 
written by Mrs. Elizabeth Churchill 
Brown, the wife of a distinguished 
columnist, who is brilliant in her own 
right. 

The complete documentation of this 
work indicates its authenticity and adds 
to its interesting treatment of this sub- 
ject. What Mrs. Brown has said should 
be read by all Americans, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
column written by George E. Sokolsky 
and published in the New York Journal 
American of September 27, 1956, com- 
men upon this book. 

Tees being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Boog BY WIFE OF A COLUMNIST 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

The life of a wife of a columnist is not 
an easy one but Elizabeth Churchill Brown 
has found time to do a book out of her 
experience in following, the Washington 
scene either in company with her husband, 
Constantine Brown, or alone. 

The book, The Enemy at His Back, is a 
study of available but elusive information, 
most of which has already been published 
here and there. Liz Brown brings it all to- 
gether and proves & point; namely, that 
we have for 20 years or so been governed 
by men without a sense of history, whose 
greatest ability seemed to be to cover up 
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their errors or the errors of their chiefs. 
In fact, they wrapped them up in such 
delicious language that they ceased to look 
like errors. 


DECISION WEIGHED 


For instance, the book cites the occasion 
of the decision to publish a document on 
the American policy toward Japan, particu- 
larly toward the Emperor. There were 
those in the administration who wanted the 
Emperor abolished, which others held would 
prolong the war indefinitely. So there were 
numerous conferences to consider the word- 
ing of a statement. There was endless talk 
but no one was quite willing to denounce 
the document because no one wanted to be 
responsible for guessing wrong. but Gen, 
George Marshall postponed further discus- 
sion by say the publication would be pre- 
mature.” The one word did the job which 
it took all of Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
ingenuity later to undo. 

However, the document which on May 
29, 1945, was declared to be premature was 
actually issued on July 26 of the same year, 
which surely is not a great lapse of time. The 
answer undoubtedly was that there was con- 
siderable pulling and pushing in the State 
Department and in the White House and 
there were all sorts of experts and author- 
ities who have proved, in the long run of 
history, not to have been experts or author- 
ities about anything, surely not about the 
Far East and beyond doubt not about Japan 
and the role of the Emperor in Japanese 
history. Most of these experts have been 
forgotten by the American people, but they 
still fill little niches in universities where 
they teach small phases of great subjects to 
admiring students, 

Mrs. Brown’s book establishes beyond 
doubt that from the available data it is 
certain that Japan was defeated long before 
the atom bomb was hurled at Hiroshima and 
that Japan was suing for peace. It is pos- 
sible. also to reach the conclusion from the 
data she presents that surely the Pentagon 
and the State Department and probably the 
White House were aware of the fact that 
Japan sought peace and that if the Presi- 
dent was not fully informed, he and the 
American people were betrayed by those 
whom they trusted. It is a conclusion that 
it is inevitable from the avallable material. 

There is a further point to be made on 
this subject. Prince Konoye kept a diary 
and I have been told authoritatively that his 
diary fully covers the period discussed in this 
book. I have also been informed that the 
Konoye Diary is in the United States. Mrs. 
Brown apparently has not had access to this 
diary, she not giving it in her extensive and 
carefully compiled bibliography. However, 
in an appendix there is a considerable quota- 
tion of a conversation between Prince 
Konoye and the Emperor of Japan, which 
fully upholds the hypothesis that Japan 
wanted peace before the bomb was thrown at 
Hiroshima. 

EXCELLENT JOB 


Liz Brown has done an excellent job of 
research and reporting in The Enemy at His 
Back. It is a book to which one can refer 
not only for the needed fact, but also for 
easily accessible references to the sources, 
so that each statement, each quotation may 
speedily be checked. The unusual device 
is employed of putting the references in the 
margin close to the statement to which they 
refer. Senator WILLIAM KNOWLAND wrote a 
foreword for the book in which he says: 

“The Enemy at His Back will be of value 
to all individuals anxious for a free world 
of freemen. We must recognize that in 
dealing with the Kremlin, the road to ap- 
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peasement is not the road to peace. It is 
only surrender on the installment plan.” 
‘This is the thesis and the book might help 
those who really are interested in why so 
many things that look right, go wrong. 


The Major Role of United States Business 
in Latin America’s Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Herbert Bratter, which appeared in 
the March 1957 issue of Banking maga- 
zine, entitled The Major Role of United 
States Business in Latin America’s 
Economy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Maron ROLE or Untrep STATES Bus- 
NESS IN LATIN AMERICA'S ECONOMY 
{By Herbert Bratter) 

A preview of a forthcoming Commerce 
Department survey of the role of United 
States business in the Latin American econ- 
omy is published in the February issue of 
the Survey of Current Business. The- årti- 
cle, written by Samuel Pizer and Frederick 
Cutler, applies the economic tapemeasure 
to the length, breadth, and depth of Ameri- 
can enterprise “south of the border” and 
‘uncovers more significant information than 
could be gathered in a year of personal 
travel in the hemisphere. Every traveler in 
Latin America -knows that American firms 
occupy positions of great importance there. 
This article tells us, and our good neighbors, 
just how important that position is. 

In 1955 United States companies contrib- 

uted $3.5 billion of net gain to Latin Amer- 
ica’s economy. The gross contribution in- 
cluded the production in agriculture, 
mining, oil, and manufacturing; $2.5 billion 
of goods for use within Latin America; 
$1.3 billion of goods exported to the United 
States and paid for in dollars; and $800 mil- 
lion of other exports producing dollar ex- 
change. In addition, new capital brought 
into Latin America by these companies ap- 
proximated $100 million. 

From the aggregate yield of these items 
only $600 million went to the United States 
as income and fees earned by our firms. 
Another $500 million was spent for imports 
Irom the United States. All the remaining 
$3.5-billion was a net gain to Latin America, 

Of the nearly $4.3 billion paid out in Latin 
America by American companies in 1955, 
the largest expenditure was $1.8 billion for 
local materials, supplies, and equipment. 
Local payments for wages and salaries and 
for taxes constituted the bulk of the $4.3 
billion, however. These direct payments 
comprise a considerable part of the incomes 
of the area and in turn generate other activ- 
ity when spent by the recipients. 

United States manufacturing, oil, and 
trade enterprises are the biggest buyers of 
local materials and supplies, the oil com- 
panies being the heaviest contributors of 
local tax revenues. All United States firms 
combined pay out more in taxes and other 
levies than in salaries and wages. For ma- 
terials and supplies in 1955 they spent there 
$1.8 billion; for taxes and other payments to 
governments, $1.1 billion; for wages and 
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salaries, $1 billion; and otherwise, 6400 mil- 
lion. The heaviest tax collections from 
United States companies are garnered by 
Venezuela and Chile—oll and mineral pro- 
ducers. 

Exports produced in Latin America by 
United States firms constitute some 30 per- 
cent of the area's total exports and about a 
third of its exports to the United States 
American companies account for about 20 
percent of the net output of Latin America’s 
industry, including mining, oil, and manu- 
facturing. The $2.5 billion of goods those 
companies sold locally in Latin America con- 
stituted a major contribution to the stand- 
ard of living in 1955; for otherwise most of 
these goods either would have had to be im- 
ported and paid for in hard currency or not 
be obtained at all. 

Employed in Latin America by United 
States firms in 1955 were 609,000 persons, only 
9,000 of whom had been sent from the United 
States, mostly supervisory, professional, and 
technical people. Of the 609,000, agriculture 
accounted for 162,000 and manufacturing 
154,000. Oil, far and away the biggest in- 
come and tax producer there, accounted for 
only 60,000 employees. American tax pay- 
ments amount to about 15 percent of all 
Government revenues in the area and about 
35 percent of all direct income and profits 
taxes. > 

The Commerce Department survey clearly 
reveals the vital role which private United 
States enterprise plays in the economy and 
well-being of the Latin American countries. 
The data reflect not only Latin America’s 
preponderant economic orientation toward 
the north, but also, indirectly, our heavy de- 
pendence upon Latin American raw ma- 
terials, so important to our own standard of 
living and the defense of the free world. 


Penn-Texas Corp. Versus Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a titanic 
struggle of interest to everyone in the 
business world will probably culminate 
this week in Chicago. Irefer to the fight 
between the leading industrial corpora- 
tion, the Penn-Texas Corp., and Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. 

From reading some of the accounts of 
this matter in the newspapers, and in- 
deed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, one 
would assume that it is a reprehensible 
thing for one company to attempt to take 
over another. I deplore the unfair and 
uncalled for attacks which have been 
made on Leopold D. Silbertstein, head of 
the Penn-Texas Corp. 

I would like to aline myself with my 
colleagues from Pennsylvania, the Hon- 
orable Francis E. WALTER and the Hon- 
orable HERMAN P. ERERHAR TER, who, like 
myself; are aware that Mr. Silberstein 
came into our State and took over a fail- 
ing company and within 1 year was able 
to report substantial profits. 

Thus began, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, what may be termed his meteoric 
rise. With that as a base, he followed 
the American traditional pattern and has 
expanded his activities. Inevitably, such 
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a rapid rise draws attention, creates com- 
ment and also opposition. With that op- 
position Iam not concerned. I am con- 
cerned only with trying to keep the rec- 
ord straight to the effect that every 
American is entitled to the benefits of his 
ingenuity and ability and that a man's 
activities so long as they are honorable, 
as they are in this case, should not be 
smeared and particularly when the sole 
purpose is to gain a financial advantage- 

Mr. Silberstein and his Penn-Texas 
Corp. is rapidly nearing the end of the 
corporate struggle with the Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. for ownership and manage- 
ment of the latter. I have no interest in 
the outcome of this fight, provided the 
efforts of both sides are in conformity 
with the rules and regulations of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, but 
I do have an interest in clean and above- 
board fighting, whether in corporate 
struggles or in other human endeavors. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I, like my col- 
leagues from Pennsylvania, am concern- 
ed because the evidence in this case in- 
dicates that methods are being 
which are not in keeping with American 
standards of fair play. The Penn-Texas 
workers are engaged at this moment in 
making millions of dollars worth of 
vitally needed national defense products 
so secret that, I am told, the Secretary 
of Defense could not get inside the plants 
without a special pass. In several other 
States, particularly Michigan and Con- 
necticut, I am informed, the Penn-Texas 
people are busily engaged in major na- 
tional defense projects. 

Now that this matter is before the 
court, I am sure that neither I nor any 
other Member of the House would make 
any statement that in any way could 
effect the outcome of this highly pub- 
licized proxy contest. I am equally sure 
that all of us in both Houses do have an 
interest in seeing to it that outside the 
courtroom this contest is carried on ac- 
cording to the rules and regulations of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
which has jurisdiction over such con- 
tests. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this 
matter has reached a point where 
should be focused in proper perspective. 
As fas as I can gather from the press 
and the statements made in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, the principal charges 
against Mr. Leopold Silberstein are 
these: 

First. He, an immigrant from Ger- 
many and a recently naturalized eitizen 
of the United States, has built up a small 
company into a large one, namely, Penn- 
Texas Corp., and through Penn-Texas 
trying to acquire control of Fairbanks. 
Morse & Co. by buying its shares on the 
open market. 

Mr. Speaker, since when has it been 
illegal—when no monopoly or restraint 
of trade is involved—for one company to 
acquire control of another? 

Second. Mr. Silberstein and the Penn- 
Texas Corp. are condemned because they 
have bought Fairbanks Morse shares on 
credit, Mr. President, since when has 
it been illegal to purchase securities in 
the open market on credit? Our econ- 
omy is largely built on credit. If no la 
or regulation has been violated whY 
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thould there be any criticism of stock 

purchase made on credit? 
Third. Mr. Silberstein and the Penn- 
as Corp. are accused of some nebu- 


us wrongdoing because they have pur- ` 


Chased shares of Fairbanks stock in the 
United States from certain Swiss banks 
and that the Swiss banks under the laws 
ot Switzerland are not permitted to re- 
Veal the beneficial ownership of the 
Ares which they have sold. 
Mr. Speaker, the laws of Switzerland 
Are entitled to full faith and credit. Is 
Ongress prepared to legislate against 
american stock ownership by the banks 
Switzerland unless Switzerland—a 
ration with whom we maintain cordial 
lations—is prepared to repeal her bank 
of recy laws which have formed a part 
t t nation’s policy for over a cen- 
Ury? Is Mr. Silberstein or Penn-Texas 
of rp. to be held accountable for the laws 
the sovereign state of Switzerland? 
Cane Silberstein and the Penn-Texas 
rae have been accused of violating the 
nat and regulations of the Securities 
d Exchange Commission. 
such Speaker, if there has been any 
ch violation, the Securities and Ex- 
ange Commission has the power to 
Rein an injunction against Mr. Silber- 
Dre &nd the Penn-Texas Corp. or to 
A ent their solicitation of proxies in 
do Pairbanks-Morse contest. It has 
ne neither, 
tithe, Speaker, does any Member of 
er House of Congress suggest that 
has ent agency of our Government 
by 1 to perform its duty as required 
called No such insinuation has been 
non to my attention and I know of 
e. 
at Silberstein is a good and decent 
of 25 We should give him the benefit 
i he American tradition of fair play. 
dersteire every confidence that Mr. Sil- 
attacks can meet all such unwarranted 
bon or bat I think it most incumbent 
the 8 Congress to fully investigate 
ent st cumstances surrounding the pres- 
futur ruggle and thus provide that in the 
their po ponsible persons can carry on 
rules Usiness activities under ground 
repet ey fair play which will preclude a 
of Mr On of what is going on in the case 
- Silberstein. 


Government Employee Pay Raise 
Legislation z 
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leay, SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Recon extend my remarks in the 
of I wish 


the 5 
tribute to re 


spending 
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as to frighten the average intelligent 
citizen, it seems to me that the board 
of directors of any well-run business 
would fire the executive responsible for 
presenting such a program if he had not 
first done everything possible to pare it 
to the bone and to eliminate waste. Yet 
this administration and its Chief Execu< 
tive have neglected in any of their pro- 
posals to Congress to date to recommend 
action in the most elemental and funda- 
mental area where economy in either 
business or Government must start. 
That area is, of course, the organization 
and maintenance of a personnel staff 
trained to do the job efficiently, and 
given pay and working conditions ade- 
quate kd maintain high morale and a low 
turnover rate. In other words, the Goy- 
ernment employees with whom, regard- 
less of commission recommendations or 
executive orders, economy begins and 
ends. 

The business community long ago woke 
up to the fact that the best way to run a 
business is to maintain the best personnel 
program. Itsometimes took a little edu- 
cating to convince hardheaded business 
men of that fact, and I helped in some 
cases, but they know it now on the basis 
of profitable experience. Yet, faced with 
an extremely high turnover rate, and tre- 
mendous difficulty in finding and keeping 
qualified people to fill any kind of a Gov- 
ernment job in the face of competition 


-from industry which pays far more and 


provides far more benefits, the President 
has done nothing to remedy this basic 
cause of waste. I have searched the 
state of the Union message and the 
budget message in vain for any evidence 
of a concrete program of Government 
employee legislation. As a matter of 
fact in the budget message the President 
specifically states that “at the present 
time, I do not contemplate proposing an 
extensive program of personnel legisla- 
tion.” He did make 2, and only 2, rec- 
ommendations. One to set up a system 
of health and medical insurance for Fed- 
eral employees; with which I certainly 
concur, and the other to authorize the 
training of Government employees out- 
side of the employing agency. This is 
what I call making a molehill out of a 
mountain, 

People qualified in industrial relations 
work will tell anybody, including the 
President, that one of the primary meth- 
ods of attracting and keeping qualified 
people on the job is to pay them ade- 
quately. That's elemental. As a mat- 
ter of fact he has been told just that by 
the Advisory Committee on Professional 
and Technical Compensation—the so- 
called Cordiner Committee, which dealt 
specifically with Department of Defense 
pay scales but whose findings are equally 
applicable throughout the Government. 
But the President, it is reported, advised 
of the findings of the committee staff 
that substantial salary increases would 
be required to make Government jobs as 
attractive as industry jobs of a compar- 
able nature, privately indicated that he 
would not approve such a report. The 
formal issuance of a report has been de- 
layed. Whether the President's reported 
attitude has anything to do with this de- 
lay Ido not know. But I shall bear in 
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mind the President's indication in his 
budget message that legislative recom- 
mendations would be forthcoming as a 
result of the Cordiner report and watch 
for such recommendations with interest. 
It will be particularly interesting to note 
whether the committee's formal recom- 
mendations square with the staff study 
released to the press some time ago. 

Presumably, administration reluctance 
to recommend or approve wage increases 
for Government employees is based on 
the false premise that the initial in- 
creased cost to the Government could not 
be justified: The administration appar- 
ently does not know or has shut its col- 
lective mind to the facts which I have 
pointed out, namely, that a satisfied, per- 
manent work force pays for itself and 
returns dividends in increased efficiency 
and reduced numbers. The Civil Service 
Commission informs me that the annual 
turnover rate in Government jobs 
throughout the country reached a rate 
of 21.2 percent in 1956. In other words, 
better than 1 out of every 5 civilian em- 
ployees of the Government had to be 
replaced in 1956. There were a total of 
460,585 separations from jobs for the 
year. Almost one-half of these were 
outright quits. On February 4 of this 
year former President Hoover, who I am 
sure even the administration will ac- 
knowledge is a good authority, stated in 
a speech that “it costs about $3,000 to 
process and to give a year’s training to 
a new employee.” Now suppose that 
through improved personnel policies we 
were able to reduce the turnover by 200,- 
000. It does not take much figuring to 
calculate that as much as $600 million 
could be saved by this means alone. The 
total civilian payroll of the Government 
in the United States last year was about 
$10,800,000,000. That is quite a saving 
if the administration is really interested 
in economy. 

Presumably, the President's thinking 
on the matter of Government-employee 
legislation is indicated in his state of the 
Union message when he warned of the 
inflationary tendencies of wage increases. 
He urged that such increases should be 
“reasonably related to improvements in 
productivity.” If that is the criterion 
he is applying in determining not to ask 
Government employee wage increases, 
and indicating opposition to them, his 
thinking is typically naive and unin- 
formed. In the largely unmechanized 
Government jobs productivity, and the 
consequent saving therefrom, is directly 
governed by the employee and his satis- 
faction with his job. Job satisfaction 
is directly related to his pay and working 
conditions. So long as the Government 
employee is underpaid, as he now is, and 
restricted on fringe benefits, as he now 
is, increases in productivity in any ap- 
preciable amount are just not in the 
cards. Wage increases and improved 
working conditions must provide the 
necessary incentive. 

The President does not seem to have 
been nearly as much perturbed over the 
inflationary tendencies of his enormous 
budget as he apparently is over the rela- 
tively minor effect any Government wage 
increase would have. Nor does he seem 
to be concerned over the moral and prac- 
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tical obligation to keep the Government, 
as an employer, within at least a re- 
spectable distance of the private employ- 
er in its treatment of its employees. I 
am sure that the Government worker 
and his family, struggling to keep up 
with the high cost of living induced by 
the inflationary-price policies of the 
big-business interests with whom the 
Eisenhower administration is so closely 
allied, would rather swallow an Eisen- 
hower grilled steak than his lame refer- 
ence to inflationary tendencies as a rea- 
son for not offering enough pay to main- 
tain a decent living standard. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a num- 
ber of bills in the House for the benefit 
of Government employees because I 
know from long experience that any em- 
ployer, Government or private, must 
keep abreast of the times if he does not 
want to lose his employees wholesale, as 
the Government is now finding out. In 
this connection I have received letters 
from a number of Government em- 
ployee groups commending me for my 
stand and pointing out the weakness of 
the administration position. I ask that 
these letters be printed at this point in 
the RECORD: 

AMERICAN PEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1957. 
Hon. Jack SHELLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, SHELLEY: In the absence of Na- 
tional President Campbell, who is away from 
the city, I am acknowledging receipt of your 
letter of February 27, 1957. 

On behalf of the entire membership of 
our federation, I would Ifke to express their 
sincere appreciation of your sponsorship of 
these important measures. 

It is most reassuring to know that Fed- 
eral employees have friends in Congress, such 
as yourself, who are vitally interested in see- 
ing that the Federal Government as an em- 
ployer provides pay and working conditions 
commensurate with those utilized by pro- 
gressive employers in private industry. 

Much work is being accomplished now by 
our members to advance the legislation you 
have offered. Our efforts will intensify as 
time progresses. 

As trade unionists, all of us in the AFGE 
are keenly aware of the excellent work being 
done by Members of Congress who are asso- 
ciated with the labor movement. 

We are most happy to number you as a 
friend in this category. 

Again, a hearty “thank you” for your co- 
operation in sponsoring the bilis enclosed 
with your letter. They will be a source of 
great encouragement to all members of the 
federation, but particularly those in the San 
Francisco area. 

Sincerely, 

JoHN A. McCarr, 

Legislative Representative. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 

Post OFFICE CLERKS, 

Washington, D. C., March 1, 1957. 
Hon. Jonn F. SHELLEY, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jack: Thanks for your letter of the 
27th and for the introduction of a number 
of bills in the interest of postal and Fed- 
eral employees. 

Iam sure you know that postal employees 
particularly appreciate your action which is 
thoroughly in line with your past record 
in support of their interests. 

I appreciate also your appraisal of the 
current situation and I am forced to agree 
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with you that current delays result largely 
from the failure of the administration to 
recommend a program and their apparent 
strong objection on the grounds of economy 
to necessary salary increases. It is a strange 
thing, but apparently true, at least in the 
minds of some administration spokesmen, 
that price increases thus far have not been 
inflationary but wage increases that would 
permit postal and Federal employees to catch 
up would be a danger t othe entire economy. 
I am always surprised when I hear about 
private industry waiting for postal employ- 
ees to get salary increases before they raise 
prices or wages. I must be listening to the 
wrong radio and television programs and 
reading the wrong newspapers because I 
certainly get an entirely different slant on 
this problem. 

I am attaching herewith a current issue 
of the Union Postal Clerk containing an 
editorial I have written on this subject 
which you may find of interest. 

With kindest personal regards and all good 
wishs, I am i 

Sincerely yours, 
E. O. HALLBECK, - 
Legislative Director. 


[From the Union Postal Clerk for March 
1957} 


HERE WE GO AGAIN 


A few years ago it was perfectly correct to 
say that “nothing is certain except death 
and taxes." In these times we can amplify 
the quotation to “nothing is certain except 
death, taxes, and opposition to postal salary 
increases.” 

It seems that simultaneous with the in- 
troduction of a bill to bring postal salaries 
into line with salaries paid in private em- 
ployment, we are certain to hear the claim 
that such increases in pay would be infia- 
tionary and would destroy the Nation's 
economy. This cry of wolf“ is repeated 
time after me despite the very obvious fact 
that increases granted in the past did not 
prove inflationary as forecast by the calamity 
howlers. 

We are becoming rather accustomed to 
haying certain administration spokesmen 
raise vigorous objections, and weep copious 
tears about the dangers to the national 
budget every time postal salary increases are 
mentioned. We have, in fact, come to ex- 
pect such objections. Private business does 
the same thing every time the unions seek 
wage increases. We suspect that Congress- 
men are also coming to expect such claims 
from the administration and have come to 
recognize this cry of “wolf” as a fake de- 
signed to becloud the issue. 

This year something new has been added. 
We still hear the same doleful claims from 
the official spokesmen but with a new twist- 
They have added volume to their cry of 
“Wolf” by haying others shout it for them. 
At the moment it is the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its president, John S. 
Coleman, who are doing a lot of public 
worrying about inflation. i 

The February 8 issue of the chamber’s pa- 
per, Washington Report, features an editorial 
“Postal Workers Pay Hike Clue to Inflation 
Binge” which offers the ridiculous theory 
that postal wages are the harbingers of in- 


flation and that the granting of a postal 


salary increase would “set off clamorous de- 
mands by labor union officials upon business 
and industry for wage hikes covering millions 
of employees across the Nation.“ One won- 
ders just how silly an argument can get. It 
must certainly be news to people in private 
industry, be they on the side of management 
or labor, to learn that the contracts nego- 
tiated in the past 2 years did not provide 
wage increases but that increases are being 
held in abeyance until such time as postal 
employees receive an increase. That will 
surely be news to the Steel Industry, to those 
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in the Automobile field, and to Industry 
generally, What world is the United States 
Chamber living in? Since when has labor oF 
industry waited for postal wage increases to 
raise wages and/or prices? Since when has 
government set the standards either in pay 
or working conditions? Postal and Govern- 
ment workers generally are the victims of 
what inflation exists and surely cannot be 
considered the cause of it. Those who state 
otherwise are probably the same type 
people who, living in the days of the Roman 
Empire, worried about the poor lions and 
the effects on their digestion, rather than the 
helpless Christians. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MACHINISTS, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1957. 

Hon, Jonn F. SHELLEY, 

United States House of Representatives, 

Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Subject: Federal-employee legislation. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY: I am in 
receipt of your communication dated Feb- 
ruary 27, 1957, along with copies of H. R. 
4700, H. R. 4701, H. R. 4703, H. R. 4704, and 
H. R. 4705; all bills relating to important 
and much-needed improvements in the eco 
nomic status and working conditions d 
Federal employees and those on the civil- 
service- retirement rolls. 

Your evaluation of the inert attitude of 
the administration as it applies to the much- 
needed improvements in the Federal civil 
service, is very appropriate. It appears that 
every maneuver in the book is being 
and some new maneuvers have been devised: 
for the purpose of deliberately stalling the 
enactment of intelligent and progressive leg- 
islation which is designed to raise the Federal 
employee from the substandard wages and 
working conditions, 

We deeply appreciate your interest in thes¢ 
matters, and we sincerely hope that the 
Democratic-controlled committees will not 
await the administration's belated propos- 
als, if any, and immediately proceed to e 
many of the good bills presently in the legis- 
lative hopper. 

By taking the initiative, the Democratic, 
controlled Congress can place “the monkey 
squarely upon the shoulders of those respon- 
sible for such unseemly attitudes, for all 
the public to see and, especially, that seg“ 
ment of the Federal employee group which 
has not as yet recognized the impact of the 
great harm being predicated upon them and 
their families by the administration. 

In your position as a member of thé 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
Representatives, you can provide a splendid 
service to the taxpayer and the Federal em- 
ployees employed by the Defense Department 
activities by taking the lead in a battle to 
preserve the jobs of these employees, who are 
in grave Jeopardy of losing same by virture 
the administration's active efforts to curta 
or close down Government owned and oper- 
ated navy yards, air stations, and arsenals- 

The Federal Government has invested huge 
sums of money for equipment and train 
personnel to operate these activities in the 
interest of protecting the taxpayer ag 
the unconscionable profit gouging of arma- 
ments and ship- manufacturing combines. 
If the administration's present policy is per- 
mitted to go on unchallenged and unbri- 
dled, we will be lending our country into a 
situation where these unconscionable com- 
bines will be able to dictate warlike policies 
to the administrators of our Government. 

I would be most happy to discuss this sub- 
ject with you in greater detail at your con- 
venience, 

Our organization deeply appreciates your 
interest in Federal employee problems, and 
we have notified all of our affiliated locals 
in the State of California, as well as through 


Sut the Nation, of the bills introduced by 
Yourself and other legislators who have taken 
— An interest in the ecohomic lot and working 
Conditions of Federal employees. 
With best wishes, I remain, 
Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
WILLIANt H. RYAN, 
President, District No. 44, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO, 


WESTERN REGION PUBLIC HOUSING, 
Lovee No. 922, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Ho San Francisco, Calif., March 7, 1957. - 
n. Jon F. SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
eo CONGRESSMAN SHELLEY: We appreci- 
your interest and courtesy in sending us 
+ Sples of your several bills in behalf of Fed- 
> -employee benefits; pay raise, health in- 
$ urance, and annultants’ increase, 
ere is a growing tendency to adopt a 
Plo ssive philosophy toward Federal em- 
Nees which must be countered and sub- 
rums by progressive legislative action. Pro- 
islati and studies are delaying tactics. Leg- 
Tontas action is necessary on ali progressive 


— employees are not second class 
mer Are first line, loyal citizens. Their work 
ge the worth of their hire and a 20-per- 
differential below that of comparable 
oe in private industry refiects the 
to u Of some legislators not as favorable 
p kers and their welfare as you have 
Foven to be. 
ne are appreciative of your continuing ef- 
~ de sy and cooperation and trust you shall 
fits esst ul in our behalf with all the bene- 
you are due Federal employees. 
7 Sincerely yours, 
JoHN W. CoLLINS, 
President. 
As 


& final point, Mr. Speaker, I have 
iist received from Senator OLIN Joh 
on Post of the Senate Committee 
report Office and Civil Service, a fine 
to that? the Citizens’ Advisory Council 
bas committee. The advisory coun- 
ple, in as its members 7 outstanding peo- 
' Including leading businessmen, edu- 
8 » and only 1 representative of or- 
fina cd Government employees. The 
Worth commendation of the council is 
tates Quoting in full because it substan- 
just sai the hilt the things that I have 
d. It applies equally well to all 
well are of our Federal Government as 
direct;, © the Post Office at which it is 
tly aimed. 


nee is what the council says: 
Works ovement in postal service and better 
only & conditions for postal workers can 
the come about if wages are adjusted on 
and not of merit and economic conditions, 
revenu 8 tied to postal rates or postal 
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~ HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
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Mr 
leave D. Mr. Speaker, under 
Gad ke extend my remarks in the REC- 
1 include the following editorial 
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Evening News commenting on the dedi- 
cation of the new St. Casimir’s Roman 
Catholic Church in Hanover Township, 
a suburb of Wilkes-Barre: 

Sr. CASIMIR'S DEDICATION 


To Americans of Lithuanian extraction and 
to their neighbors as well, next Sunday will 
be a milestone because of the dedication of 
St. Casimir's Roman Catholic Church in the 
Lyndwood section of Hanover Township. 

The new edifice replaces the old one in 
Larkaville, damaged beyond repair by mine 
subsidences. Incidentally, this house of 
worship was not the original structure, 
erected in 1889, but one that was built after 
a fire in 1902. 

Thus, two generations have been con- 
fronted with misfortune and, in both in- 
stances, they have triumphed. The new 
church in Lyndwood offers impressive testi- 
mony that the spirit of the congregation was 
not adversely affected by this second blow in 
a half century. 

Rather, the people under the leadership of 
their pastor, the Reverend A, J. Sinkiewicz, 
accepted the challenge as an opportunity to 
give expression to their faith by erecting a 
modern edifice with which to carry on in 
the footsteps of the forebears. 

It is reassuring to note the completion of 
the new St. Castmir's Church which is a link 
not only with Wyoming Valley's past, but 
with the old country, for it was in St. Casi- 
mir's that so many immigrants worshipped 
after their arrival in America. Many of these 
early families now are affliated with St. 
Casimir’s two daughters, Holy Trinity in 
Wilkes-Barre and St. Mary’s in Kingston. 
The Reverend Father Sinkiewicz, who has 
been pastor since 1924, was baptized there in 
1894. 


Aid to Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS g 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, few, if any, 
countries have paid a greater price for 
liberty than Poland. Conquered many 
times, she has never been silenced. Her 
love for freedom and her willingness to 
bear the pain and anguish for those God- 
given rights of human dignity mark her 
history as an epic of courage and deter- 
mination perhaps unrivaled in the pages 
of civilization. 

For almost 20 years, she has suffered 
under the oppression of tyrants, but her 
indomitable fortitude has not been sup- 
pressed. Perhaps it is in recognition 
of these valiant characteristics, that 
Russia has recently tended to be more 
lenient with her in the vain hope that 
she will not be as persistent in her hopes 
and desires. 

However, our admiration is not enough 
nor will it assuage her grief nor erase 
the problems which she now experiences. 
Consistent with the interests of our own 
country, we should do all we can to assist 
her in this hour of difficulty, It is my 
pleasure to introduce into the RECORD a 


resolution toward that end which was 


unanimously adopted by the St. Joseph's 
Society of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union of America, No. 604, of Salem, 
Mass.: 
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Whereas Poland. who throughout the 
centuries has been the bastion of western 
Civilization has again, by itself, shaken if not 
entirely the fetters of Communist domi- 
nation and is taking the initial steps in the 
very shadow of Russian guns towards inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas Poland is now seeking our eco- 
nomic help to further aid her in securing 
economic independence as a prelude to free- 
dom and a mission from Poland is in Wash- 
ington to obtain such aid; and 

Whereas this country through Yalta and 
through passive acqttiescence is in a measure 
responsible for Poland's present plight; and 

Whereas in the past we have rendered eco- 
nomic and material aid to countries less 
deserving and to whom we haye not been in 
any measure indebted: 

Now, therefore, we the members of the St. 
Joseph's Society, No. 604, of the Polish Ro- 
man Catholic Union of America here assem- 
bled on the 58th anniversary of its founding, 
do hereby go on record as being in favor of 
giving such economic and other ald con- 
sistent with the best interests of our great 
United States and thereby help Poland to 
consolidate the gains she has recently won 
at great sacrifice, and we further urge our 
Representatives in the Congress and the 
United States Senate to express themselves 
in favor of such economic aid. 


Communism and You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. BOYLE 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address: 


COMMUNISM AND You 


(Address by Maj. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll, 
U. S. Alr Force, Deputy Inspector General 
for Security, Fourth Degree Knights of 
Columbus, exemplification and banquet, 
Marquette province, northern district of 
Illinois, February 24, 1957, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, III.) 


Mr. Toastmaster, Your Excellency Bishop 
Hillinger, Monsignor, Reverend Fathers, 
Your Honor Mayor Daley, distinguished 
guests, Sir Knights, I must admit that my 
mind is diverted, temporarily, I hope, from 
the subject matter of my talk. As I heard 
myself being introduced in such kind and 
glowing terms, I could not help but think of 
something I read a long time ago to the effect 
that there are three things in life which are 
difficult to do: one is to climb a fence which 
is leaning toward you, another is to kiss a 
pretty girl who is leaning away from you and 
the third is to acknowledge with becoming 
humility an overflattering introduction. 

Now, despite these more than incipient 
gray hairs of mine I will admit that I still 
aspire to a modest degree of success on the 
first two, but the third one has me stumped. 
‘I suppose in a way, the recipient of an over- 
flattering introduction should feel something 
like the bachelor girl who has been eligible 
for matrimony for lo these many years, but 
no takers. And then one day a rumor began 
to circulate in her home town to the effect 
that she was engaged to be married. When 
confronted with this report she said, 
“Honesty and modesty compel me to tell 
you that the report is not true, but thank 
God for the rumor.” 

Now, anyone who presumes to accept a 
speaking engagement hopes that he may 
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say something interesting in order that he 
might hold attention, and if his subject 
be a serious one, as is mine, he hopes that 
he may say something constructive in order 
that he might be helpful. Well, I too hope 
that I may say something interesting and 
constructive. But as I look at you seated 
here before me almost as far as the eye can 
see I must confess to a feeling of misgiving 
and a sense of humility as I realize the high 
honor which you have accorded to me in 
inviting me here to participate with you 
in this most magnificent and most inspiring 
affirmation of our faith. 

As you look at me standing here before 
you, you see a man wearing the proud uni- 
form of one of the armed services of the 
Department of Defense. What does that 
signify to you? Well, it might signify this: 
The Department of Defense is that agency 
of your Government which is striving might- 
ily to develop and maintain a posture of 
power; modern military power. But that 
power represents a force so incredible that it 
is capable of utterly devastating vast seg- 
ments of the earth upon which we live and 
bringing unbelievable misery, suffering, an- 
guish and death to millions and millions of 
men, women and children all over the world. 

Now, by what right do we do this? How 
in conscience and under God can we develop 
and maintain such a power? Well, the 
answer is, of course, that in accord with the 
will of the American people we are develop- 
ing and maintaining a power for self-pro- 
tection; that during this international crisis 
in which we live we are developing and 
maintaining a power for self-defense in the 
hope that it may deter aggression. In a 
word, we are developing and maintaining 
power for peace. 

Power for peace. Those two words stand- 
ing together seem incongruous, don’t they? 
They sound a discordant note. Down 
through the ages mankind has known power 
in such forms as the Asian hordes of Gen- 
ghis Khan or the barbarous Huns falling 
upon the civilization that was Rome, the 
mighty Napoleon bending Europe to his sub- 
jugation or, in more recent times, the march- 
ing legions of Adolph Hitler crushing the 
proud peoples of Europe beneath their boots. 
Yes, all too often power has been synony- 
mous with rape and plunder and bloodshed. 
It has been the heel of the conqueror driving 
and grinding human dignity into the dust 
of the earth. 

How then can we justify; how can we 
reconcile power with peace; peace which in 
the minds of man means the ‘peal of church 
bells, the laughter of little children, a farmer 
gazing pridefully across his fields of grain, 
or a family gathered together for thanks- 
giving dinner? What does power know or 
care about such things as these? 

Well, the power for peace may be incom- 
prehensible to the unfortunate peoples of 
many other lands, but we Americans should 
understand it well because with us it has 
been a tradition. As we look back across 
the span of years to an earlier day in our 
history we see Americans at Lexington and 
at Concord taking up arms for the first time 
in the pursuit of freedom and in the estab- 
lishment of rights not thereafter to be 
alienated; and each passing American gen- 
eration since that memorable day has been 
called upon to take up arms and to make a 
necessary albeit a reluctant resort to power, 
but always in that same tradition, that of 
protecting right and endeavoring to preserve 
the peace. 

And now today a new menace threatens 
the peace of the world; the menace of 
communism, 

As you know, the Soviet Union boasts of 
vast land armies which are numerically su- 
perior to those of the free world. They have 
developed and they have in being tremend- 
ous air and naval power which actually rivals 
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that of the United States and all of its allies. 
This impressive military array ls backed by 
vast natural resources, a surprising tech- 
nological capability, and perhaps the most 
rapidly expanding industry in the world. 
This represent power; real power, terrible 
power. Considering the world-domination 
alms of the Communist movement, it Is not 
power for peace but aggressive power. 

When we talk of power today we must 
relate it to the realities of modern power and 
of modern-day warfare. For example, 
deeply etched in the pages of history is the 
tremendous airpower developed by this Na- 
tion during World War II. Nazi Europe and 
Japanese imperialist Asia can attest to the 
tremendous force of that power. The thou- 
sands of sorties which we launched, the 
thousands and thousands of bombers which 
we used over and over again, the tens and 
tens of thousands of bombs that we dropped 
all added up to the most Incredible display 
of devastating force that had ever been 
Visited upon mankind. This was power in 
capital letters. This was power the like of 
which had never been seen or even conceived 
of before. And yet, because of tremendous, 
fantastic technological and scientific devel- 
opments in the last few years, that tremen- 
dous destructive force represented in our 
World War II power amounts to nothing 
more than a snap of the fingers when com- 
pared to the power existing in the world 
today; the power of atomic energy, the force 
of atomic and thermonuclear weapons. 
Thus, today one United States Air Force 
plane carrying an atomic weapon can de- 
liver on a selected target much more force 
than all of the bombers used during World 
War I, World War II. and the Korean con- 
niet. Or, to put it another way, today one, 
just one, Air Force plane carrying an ad- 
vanced atomic weapon can deliver much 
more destructive force, it represents much, 
much more destructive power than all of 
the bombs in accumulated total that ever 
have been dropped from the air since the 
invention of the airplane, 

This Is a sobering thought, isn’t it? And 
it is one that becomes truly disturbing to 
contemplate when it is realized that this 
power is now in possession of the Communist 
world. They have it now, at this very 
moment, 

This nuclear weapon air delivery capa- 
bility of the Soviet Union represents a truly 
terrible threat to the free world. Never be- 
fore in our history have we been confronted 
with a threat so immediate in nature and so 
potentially catastrophic in scope. Never be- 
fore in our history have we been confronted 
with the alarming realization that an enemy 
attack, if ineffectively deterred, can result 
in wiping out most of our population centers 
throughout our beloyed country from north 
to south and from east to west, and all in 
less than a single day. 

Now, I have touched upon power; our 
power for peace and the Communist power 
for aggression; power in military terms. 
However, most of the truly great accomplish- 
ments in life have stemmed not from the ex- 
ercise of superior physical force but rather 
from the spirit of determination, from the 
fires that burn within a man, from devotion 
to belief and from dedication to cause. And 
since this is so, let us make a brief review 
of certain tangible aspects of the spirit of 
communism. 

Revolution in ence, dictatorship of 
the proletariat, abolition of religion, de- 
struction of democracy, conquest of the 
whole world. These are often repeated com- 
munistic expressions which I know you have 
heard many times. But what are they 
really? Are they, as some would have us be- 
lieve even today, the insipid meanderings 
of the insane, the grandiose ravings of the 
fanatic, the blustering big talk of the bully, 
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or mayhap the to be ignored bombast of the 
intellectual crackpot? 

Well, let's take a look. Let us take a look 
first of all at that small handful of men, 
not even 10 percent of those who are gath- 
ered here tonight, at that small handful of 
men who met in London in the fail of 1847 
to draw up the Communist Charter which 
was published the following year as the 
Communist Manifesto. Then began what 
Marx and Engels have so aptly described as 
a revolution in permanence; then began 
communism as we know it today. 

Just think of what this small handful of 
men dared to undertake. Atlas Is renowned 
in Greek mythology because he undertook 
to hold the sky on his shoulders. Well this 
small handful of men in their Communist 
resolutions dared to undertake to overthrow 
by force and by violence all of the social, all 
of the economic, all of the governmental 
structures in all of the countries of the 
world. They literally arrayed themselves 
against the whole world; just a small hand- 
ful of men against the whole world and 
all of its institutions. 

Never before in history have opposing 
forces been so ill matched. Truly the Com- 
munists embarked on this titanic struggle of 
theirs from a posture of almost absolute 
weakness, They were crazy. They were fool- 
hardy, weren't they? They did not have & 
chance. And yet communism took root, and 
it began to grow in many countries in the 
world. Then Communist Parties all over 
the world received a tremendous practical 
impetus with the revolutionary establish- 
ment in 1917 of the Soviet Union. Then for 
the first time individual Communists around 
the world were provided with a fatherland. a 
fatherland to which they could transfer their 
loyalties and allegiances from the land of 
their accidental physical birth to the land 
of their chosen ideological birth. Then for 
the first time Communist Parties around the 
world were provided with a model party, one 
to which they could look for guidance, the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, And 
they get guidance. Specifically they get 
four things: they get international leader- 
ship; they get international recognition, 
which is so important to any cause; they get 
international cohesion; and, above all, they 
get an international blueprint for world 
conquest. 

Now, the success of this Communist ides 
in action is available for all to see in many 
ways. Perhaps the most frequently cited 18 
found in merely looking at a map. After ob- 
serving the vast expanses of the Soviet Un- 
jon, then note what has happened to Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, Estonia, Albania, Hungary: 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Eastern Ger- 
many, and the like, observing at the same 
time the Communist conquest of China and 
Communist inroads elsewhere in the Orient. 
And they are still going, as witness what has 
transpired in North Korea, in Indochina, and 
what they are endeavoring to do now in the 
Middle East and elsewhere in the world. This 
is the point to which that small handful of 
men who met in London in 1847 have been 
able to project themselves today, to the 
point where, as you know, more than one- 
third of all of the peoples in the world are 
suffering under the direct political domina- 
tion of communism; to the point where mil- 
lions upon millions of other people around 
the world, such as you and I gathered here 
tonight, are affected one way or another by 
communism. ‘Truly, as was described bY 
Pope Pius XI, from small beginnings the 
Communists have grown to a satanic scourg®- 

Now, to me the most significant thing 
about that small handful of men who met 
in London in the fall of 1847 was not the 
brazenness of their challenge to the world 
nor even the shamelessness of their objec- 
tive, but rather this: The spirit of determi- 
nation, the firm confidence, the almost abso- 
lute faith with which they embarked on this 
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global task. And, in the light of what has 
transpired, it does appear, dotsn't it, that 
they had some basis for that belief? No 
Wonder rank and file Communists all over 
world today believe it when their lead- 
ers tell them “The victory of the proletarian 
revolution is assured; the formation of the 
World into a Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
is approaching.” In the light of what 
transpired, who among us can say they 
do not have some basis for their beliefs? 
Surely it is clear, is it not, that as our 
mmunist antagonists maneuver in the 
arena of conflict they are strengthened by 
& most firm determination and a dynamic 
dedication to cause? 
Just what is this communism that we hear 
80 much about? There is no simple defini- 
m of commmunism, and time does not 
Permit my developing a comprehensive defi- 
nition during the course of this talk. How- 
ever, I can offer a description of commu- 
and what it means to our way of life. 
If we study the guiding principles of com- 
m „if we try to understand the eco- 
nomic and social development theories of 
nimmuntem or if we just observe commu- 
ism in action now and for the past 30 years 
i Can see that communism is not merely 
Political or an economic or a social phe- 
enon. It is not a mere holding and 
f g in commmon of the great productive 
Orces of life. It does not merely represent 
A abolbition of private property. It is not 
we ovement that seeks the usual advantages 
— 25 governmental control brings to polit- 
2 55 Parties in power. No, it is much more 
8 n all of that. It seeks a power monop- 
D a power monopoly that extends to every 
of of human life, not only to those ranges 
experience that are traditionally associ- 
1 with politics but to art, education, re- 
an; science, industry, agriculture, recre- 
u. family life—to every facet of human 
bh tence. It is truly a complete philoso- 
y Of life. It claims man body and soul. 
Malist Communists have developed a mate- 
tic concept of the universe. This is a 
verse of substance and form without God. 
count law of nature of theirs there is no 
theres nancing of the concept of God and 
55 tore there can be no relationship be- 
Sen the individual and God. 
alstinziunlam is materialism, yes; but it. is 
ria guished from all other forms of mate- 
Mater because it is a positive and dynamic 
mili ae I do believe that it is the most 
ot al t and the most aggressive materialism 
Uniy time. You see, communism must be 
ersal and it must be forced upon all of 
of tua goles of the world. In their concept 
Prede aw of nature the course of history is 
or not ed and man, whether he wills it 
Moved’ Whether he likes it or not, is being 
95 inexorably toward a Communist world. 
tot Altan enn is truly totalitarian. This is 
comple Tianism in the fullest and the most 
fact a Sense of the word. As a matter of 
of Hiti comparison with the totalitarianism 
Rificant « and Mussolini becomes the insig- 
No toy of juvenile delinquents. 
unin; = We reflect on all of this, on Com- 
Should Power and Communist aims, we 
1 1 clearly that we live in an age of 
ence as Which not only our national exist- 
cul ® political entity is at stake but our 
Well, 11 our civilization, our very lives as 
m should be evident that this Com- 
Plunder oom. Seeks in victory not merely to 
®xtingnten te to loot our homeland but to 
Prison ane t ght. to convert it into a dark 
> aag to wash from the minds of our 
and to ery concept of decency and dignity 
0 drive God from their souls. 
the pos the Communist dogma which forms 
nich 1 nase this description of communism 
that is 8 ave just offered is not something 
Marx, it urled in the aging pages of Karl 
y Was not entombed with the bodies 
or Engels or Lenin and Stalin; it is 
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alive and vibrant in the minds and in the 
actions of the Communist leaders today. 
This was very simply and succinctly ex- 
pressed for us just a few months ago, last 
November I believe, by Nikita Khrushchev, 
the present top dog in the Communist hier- 
archy. I am sure that many of you will 
recall that at a public function, a formal 
function at the Polish Embassy in Moscow, 
Khrushchev insulted the Western diplomats 
present, including our own Ambassador. 


And I might say this: he was not only ad- 


dressing himself to the Western diplomats 
there, he was talking to you and to the rest 
of the people of the free world. 

Let us hear the man talk. Thus Khrush- 
chey spoke: Whether you like it or not, his- 
tory is on our side. We will bury you. The 
situation is favorable for us. If God existed 
we would thank him for this.” I would like 
to repeat that because these words are so 
full of meaning. “Whether you like it or 
not, history is on our side. We will bury 
you. The situation is favorable for us. If 
God existed we would thank him for this.” 

Now, these were not just the angry words 
of a cantankerous old man. Khrushchey 
was frankly voicing basic Communist belief 
and determined Communist intent—intent 
to bury us. 


At the time of the American Revolution _ 


Just when this country was being born as a 
nation, a distinguished Englishman, Ed- 
ward Gibbon, wrote an eight-volume mas- 
terpiece entitled “The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire.” In these luminous 
pages he traced centuries of Roman rule and 
he compressed between these covers per- 
haps the greatest narrative ever told of this 
once great people. 

Now, history is not a set of books. His- 
tory is human experience; it is people who 
live, who struggle, who love, who hate, who 
aspire and who finally die. A set of books 
only records these facts. And may I presume 
to remind you that like the people of old 
Rome we at this very moment are living in 
the midst of great history in the making. 
We are participating in it and we are aiding 
in shaping its course. We do not hold with 
the Communist theory of historical deter- 
minism. We know that man by the exercise 
of his free will determines the course of his- 
tory. And we must will it, that our cause 
will be sustained in this conflict with the 
Communist cause. Whatever form the strug- 
gle takes we must meet it with a superior 
spirit of determination and a more fervent 
dedication to cause. We have got to do this 
else some day, somewhere, some historian 
may begin the narrative of the United States 
with the words, “Once upon a time.” 

Now, in this all-out conflict with com- 
munism in which we are engaged, we can 
take pride and comfort in the knowledge 
that our cause is right and just. But this in 
and of itself does not mean that our cause 
shall surely prevail. We know that com- 
munism seriously rivals us as 8 military 
power, we have seen that the Communists 
are truly formidable foes in the political 
arena, we know that the Soviet Union is 
making tremendous strides in the tech- 
nological and industrial fields, we have seen 
that they are fortified by a great spirit of 
determination and it is obvious that they 
are contesting for supremacy with us in 
every field of power—except one. The one 
great and dominating asset which we have on 
our side is God if we will but earn and there- 
by merit His help. 

The Communist is anticapitalist, he is 
antidemocratic, he is anti-Christian, but to 
give the devil his due, he is more than that; 
he is pro-Communist all the time. And we 
have got to be more than just anti-Commu- 
nist, for a negative philosophy will not 
sustain us, not in this conflict. Like the 
Communist we must live a positive philos- 
ophy and our faith must permeate all of our 
actions and it must be clearly evident in our 
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conduct of national affairs. Today the 


horror and the possibility of atomic war 


Plagues the mental well-being of people all 
over the world. Mankind cries out for peace, 
but peace can be attained only if man learns 
to conduct human affairs in the light of basic 
moral principles. 

The United States is the most powerful 
and the most influential nation in the free 
world, hence, it is our responsibility as a 
nation to give moral leadership to the rest 
of the world. But the capacity of any na- 
tion to show leadership in displaying moral 
responsibility exists only in direct propor- 
tion to the moral character and the individ- 
ual moral responsibility of its citizens. 

In this giving of our spiritual substance in 
our struggle for peace it behooves all of us 
in this country to give thought from time 
to time to an old scholastic adage which I 
vaguely recall. Nemo dat quid non habet.“ 
no one gives what he does not have. And 
since these spiritual assets are our main 
weapons in this conflict it behooves us as a 
nation, a prudent nation, and as individuals 
who cherish our way of life, to take occa- 
sional stock, occasional inventory of our 
arsenal of faith. 

In this conflict our Government needs the 
patriotic support of all its citizens. The 
mere willingness to pay taxes or even to ight 
and to die for our country is not enough. A 
secular or civic patriotism will not suffice. 
What is needed is a patriotism which em- 
braces the spiritualistic concepts of democ- 
racy and the relationships of man to his God. 
What is needed is a patriotism which re- 
ceives its origin in and its strength and in- 
spiration from a combined love of country 
and love of God. 

It is not very often in considering great 
and complex problems that we find an abso- 
lute formula of success already in being, but 
such a formula does exist. It is gloriously 
alive in the lesson of the fourth degree 
Knights of Columbus; the lesson of patriot- 
ism. This lesson of patriotism which char- 
acterizes your order, and the pledge which 
you have taken today make it clear that you 
have made a firm resolve to practice a pa- 
troitism which embodies the love of country 
and the love of God. I know that each mem- 
ber of the fourth degree realizes that he not 
only has been accorded an honor and a priv- 
Uege but that he has assumed a solemn re- 
sponsibility to display in his public life what 
Cardinal Mercier so aptly described as “pa- 
triotism going hand in hand with religion.” 

But this kind of Christian patriotism which 
must characterize our national and our indi- 
vidual efforts must be continual, it must be 
constant—not something sporadic, not some- 
thing which we haul out of the attic and 
dust off for special occasions—beCause our 
problem is constant. The problem of com- 
munism is with us all the time. 

If we are properly to understand this prob- 
lem of communism we must abandon the 
conventional concept that wars begin only 
when armies begin to march or that wars 
are always fought by a trained and a uni- 
formed soldierly, because in the commu- 
nistic scheme of things war is not always 
confined to the organized and the calculated 
violence of the battlefield. The battleground 
is often in the hearts and the minds of men 
and the assault is upon the intellect where 
there is no suggestion of the carnage of war. 
The weapons used frequently bear no resem-, , 
blance at all to the conventional weapons 
of the battlefield, but it is war nonetheless. 
And in the Communist scheme of things it 
is total war. 

War does not become total merely because 
all of the assets of the nation, human and 
physical, are deyoted to war and dedicated 
to victory nor even because the home front 
becomes the scene of bloodshed and suf- 
fering just as surely as the advance post of 
the military. No. War becomes total only 
when the prize for which the war commenced 
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is total, the world itself. And the Commu- 
nists have told us, oh, so many times that 
they are engaged in a revolution in per- 
manence to conquer the world. This is evi- 
dent in all of their teachings, it is even 
evident in the Chorus of their song, “The 
Internationale“ when they sing, tis the 
final conflict, let each stand in his place, the 
Internationale Soviet shall be the human 
race.” 

Today we are at peace. At least it so 
technically qualifies. But in the Communist 
scheme of things there is no peace, only 
war. Lenin and his disciples completely ac- 
cept the famous Clausewitz thesis that pol- 
itics is a continuation of war by other means. 
But to this Lenin added the unconventional 
corollary that peace is a continuation of 
war by other means. Ponder on that for 
a moment. Take it home with you if you 
can. Peace is a continuation of war by 
other means. This precept is deeply em- 
bedded in Communist military and political 
doctrine. It shapes national attitudes and_ 
national behaviors. It even explains Com- 
munist intransigence and stubborness at the 
counsel table because, since there is no 
peace and only war, they are always dealing 
with an enemy and they must be guided 
accordingly. Addiction to this thesis that 
peace is a continuation of war by other 


means makes it necessary for the Commu- , 


nists to wage war even in times of peace. 
They are in the anomolous, the unusual 
position of being at war with those who 
are at peace with them. 

Now, I have mentioned this point of Com- 
munist philosophy merely to indicate to you 
that with them this is indeed a serious busi- 
ness, and we have got to make it a serious 
business with us. With them this is not 
just a job from 8 to 5 or for the duration 
of an assignment. It is now and forever, 
until they have achieved their total end. 
Communist leaders have expressed this for 
us very well when they said of the Com- 
munists, “We demand of them not their 
spare evenings but the whole of their lives.” 
I do believe that this is the reason why that 
small handful of men who met in London 
in the fall of 1847 has been able to project 
themselves into the power and the strength 
that is communism today. This is what 
these people are willing to do for their cause. 
Should we, can we, if we want to survive, 
do any less for our cause? 

You may recall with me that it was Thomas 
Jefferson who said, The God who gave us 
life gave us liberty at the same time.” And 
in the same era, across the seas, a thought 
of vital significance was added to this by the 
Irish statesman John Curran when he said 
in a speech in Dublin In the year 1790, as I 
recall it, “It is the common fate of the indo- 
lent to see their rights become prey to the 
active. The condition upon which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal vigilance, 
which condition if he break, servitude is at 
once the consequence of his crime and the 
punishment of his guilt.” 

From this statement from John Curran 
there has come ringing down to us through 
the ages that famous quotation which acts 
today as an admonition which we dare not 
ignore. “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

Thank you very much, 


Mas. GEN. JOSEPH F. CARROLL BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH 


Maj. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll was born in 
Chicago, III. He attended Nativity and Visi- 
tation parochial schools and Quigley Pre- 
paratory Seminary in Chicago, He studied 
at St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 
III., where he received a bachelor of arts de- 
gree. He received a doctor of jurisprudence 
degree from Loyola University in Chicago in 
1940, being awarded the Chief Justice Edward 
J. White Award for consistently leading his 
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class scholastically during the 4-year course. 

In October 1940 he joined the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and after being as- 
signed to various field offices of the FBI, he 
was transferred to its Washington head- 
quarters in 1944. In September 1945 he was 
loaned by the Director of the FBI to the 
Surplus Property Administration where he 
organized and served as Director of the Com- 
pliance Enforcement Division, remaining in 
this capacity when the organization was re- 
designated the War Assets Administration. 
Completing this assignment he returned to 
the FBI in 1947. 

During his assignment to the FBI head- 
quarters he progressively served as a super- 
visor, Chief of the Criminal Section, Assist- 
ant Chief of the General Investigative and 
Accounting Division, and Inspector. 

In December 1947 he was loaned to the 
United States Air Force to assist in reorgan- 
izing the worldwide investigative and coun- 
terintelligence activities of the Air Force. 
In February 1948 he was commissioned a 
brigadier general in the United States Air 
Force Reserve and immediately ordered to 
active duty, serving as Director of Special 
Investigations. He was promoted to major 
general on August 1, 1950, and the following 
month was appointed Deputy Inspector Gen- 
eral, United States Air Force. On Fe 
28, 1952, by special act of Congress, General 
Carroll was integrated into the Regular Air 
Force Establishment. The Office of the Pro- 
vost Marshal, United States Air Force, as 
well as the Office of Special Investigations, is 
a part of the organizational family of the 
Deputy Inspector General for Security, 
United States Air Force, in which capacity 
General Carroll presently serves. He has 
been awarded the Legion of Merit and the 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

(He is married to the former Mary Morris- 
sey of St. Gabriel's Parish in Chicago, They 
have five sons.) 


NATO Needs Spain’s Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., of 
Friday, March 22, 1957: 


NATO Neeps SPAIN’s TROoPS—BRITISH AND 
FRENCH OBJECTIONS EXPECTED To B WITH- 
DRAWN : 

(By Constantine Brown) 


Britain and France, which have been the 
main stumbling blocks to admission of Spain 
into NATO, are now expected to withdraw 
their objections, which were based on emo- 
tionalism and domestic politics rather than 
on international realities. 

Earlier this month, New Hampshire's Sen- 
ator STYLES BRIDGES introduced a concurrent 
resolution declaring that it was “the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
the Department of State should use its good 
Offices toward the end of achieving the earli- 
est possible participation by Spain in the 
North Atlantic Treaty and as a member of 
the NATO.” 

The State Department wasted no time in 
fully indorsing the move in a letter to Sen- 
ator Green, chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The matter has already 
been expedited in the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and it is expected that before 
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the end of this month the “sense of Con- 
gress" resolution can be used by the State 
Department as an additional argument to in- 
duce the other NATO. members to receive 
Spain as a full-fledged member, 

As a matter of fact, as things stand now 
in Europe and the Middle East, it is the 
Madrid government which is doing NATO a 
favor. The military forces of that coalition 
have seriously declined in the last few 
months. The French withdrew their best 
troops and sent them to fight the rebels in 
Algeria, The British withdrew the equiva- 
lent of a division which was used in the 
sorrowful expedition into Egypt. Some of 
these elements are said to have returned to 
their stations in West Germany. 

But at the Bermuda meetings, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan will inform President Eisen- 
hower that his government must redeploy 
a number of troops in overseas garrisons 
for the sake of economy and because of the 
shaky domestic situation in the United 
Kingdom. The redeployment will affect 2 
of the 4 divisions in Germany, the under- 
strength battalion in the United Nations 
command in Korea, and some contingents 
in Hong Kong and Malaya. 

Germany is a full-fledged member of NATO 
and had hoped to provide 12 divisions for 
that organization. But on account of the 
opposition of the German people, who aré 
loath to see their prosperity interfered with. 
the Adenauer government has not been able 
to muster anywhere near that force. The 
Bonn officials hope that by the end of this 
year they will have some 100,000 men in the 
ground, naval and air forces of the West 
German Republic. This number no 
means compensates for the withdrawal of 
the British and French and the report 
planned reductions of Norway, Denmark, and 
Holland. 

Those aware of the real conditions of 
western defense in Europe do not take to? 
much stock in some of the official state 
ments that the new weapons with nuclear 
heads and the new guided missiles make th® 
presence of large forces unnecessary. Even 
before the British and French began to 
withdraw their ground troops from Germany 
there was a great disproportion between the 
forces of the free nations and the Reds. 

The Supreme Command hoped that the 
new weapons and our retaliatory air forces at 
bases all over the world would be an ade- 
quate equalizer. But, now that the Britis? 
are serving notice that they will withdraw 
about half of their military strength and 
the French have already done so, NATO is in 
dire need of more armed manpower. This 
is nowhere available in Europe except in 
Spain. 

The alternative—if the British and Frenc” 
had insisted on ostracizing that country 
would have been additional American di- 
visions. This they were told, was incon- 
celvable. This country would never stand 
for an increased draft in order to satisfy the 
mood of Socialist groups in Britain and 
France who are opposing the regime of Gen“ 
eralissimo Franco. 

The State Department is convinced that 
after its hand is strengthened by the con“ 
current resolution introduced by Senator 
Brrpces, even the token opposition of our 
partners in the Western coalition will dis- 
appear. 

Admission of Spain into NATO may cost the 
American taxpayers an additional dozen 
so million dollars. Spain has a standing 
army of about half a million men with twice 
as many trained reserves. But only a couple 
of Spanish divisions have modern equipment. 
The rest are armed and being trained with 
antiquated hardware—some of it pre-world 
War stuff. However, the expense, consider- 
ing the present state of the world, will be 
worth while, 5 
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Trial by Jury 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Ta BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
I include herewith two very timely 
torials condemning the civil-rights 
am submitted to the Congress by 
President Eisenhower both in the Bath 
the present Congress. 
babes editorials, one from the New Or- 
th ns Times-Picayune and the other from 
ee Orleans Item, point out that the 
lation, if enacted, would circumvent 
of the fundamental rights of free 
ricans—the right of trial by jury. 
conte right of jury trial is one of the 
Merstones upon which this Republic 
Atte It is astonishing to me that the 
torney General of the United States 
dad others would question this right. 
Lertainlv, the fight against this proposal 
the a regional one, but one based upon 
of liberties of citizens in every corner 
Our great country, 
i © editorials follow: 
From the New Orleans Item of March 22, 
1957 
Tata. sy JURY AT ISSUE : 
— Eisenhower's civil-rights pro- 
W. have produced a strange spectacle in 
Sthington, 
lena Who profess themselves liberals are 
Most B an onslaught against one of America’s 
cused mer iahed ideals—the right of the ac- 
Thar? trial by jury. 

t is what the proposed provision au- 
Court g the Government to seek Federal 
latio injunctions to prevent civil-rights vio- 

Nos amounts to. 
dus Angle feature of the civil-rights omni- 
toup sure is more hotly contested by 
Wa n leaders than this. 
OPpon proposal is no regional issue. Its 
feruans are making a determined effort to 
Americans a constitutional guaranty for all 
wan. this is what is involved in the pro- 
Wh On injunctions: 
have en an individual feels his civil rights 
Violated in one way or another. 
Y go into court and file suit seeking 


Sue Ordinary procedure, the person he 
But Would be entitied to trial by jury. 
t the not under the injunctive provision 
Por {proposed civil-rights measure. 
Pedera) y is provided in this bill that the 
1 iy ernment may move in and make 
And by Party to this kind of private suit. 
agains doing so it may obtain an injunction 
What the alleged ofender. 
i this Injunction? And what does it 


0 


t 
to 2 Set of rules laid down by a court, 


to en can extend to persons not parties 


u 
ed, 

lesu — Gisobeys it. The court which 
unot then has the power ot 
and the jude bt action against the offender 
In other oo Can try him without a jury. 
Able to issue dude, a single Judge would be 
© the injunction, make its initial 
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interpretation, determine who has violated . 


it and inflict punishment for contempt. 

Is the ofender under a civil-rights injunc- 
tion the most dangerous criminal in the 
land? Appranetly, under this provision, 
since persons accused of murder, burglary, 
and all other crimes are entitled and guar- 
anteed a trial by jury. 

Our Founding Fathers knew the inequities 
inherent in depending solely on judicial 
temperament for justice. 

In the Declaration of Independence they 
said: 

“The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations * * * He has obstructed the 
administration of justice * * * He has made 
judges dependent on his will alone 
He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitu- 
tion * * * For depriving us, in many cases, 
of the benefits of trial by jury." 

It is true that in the history of our Nation, 
some jurisdictions have adopted the right 
of contempt proceedings without a jury 
trial, basing their position on English com- 
mon law, and quoting Blackstone, the emi- 
nent Birtish judicial authority. 

However, it has been discovered that when 
Biackstone referred to “the method, im- 
memorially used by the superior courts of 
justice (of England) of punishing contempt 
by attachments” (without jury trial), his 
only authority was an opinion written but 
never rendered. 

Even if such an opinion had been rendered 
and used “immemorially” by British courts, 
the fathers of this country made it clear 
in their Declaration they wanted no part of 
such a system. 

We should remember, further, as Senator 
Ervin, of North Carolina, has pointed out, 
that our founders established constitutional 
guaranties— because they loathed bureau- 
cratic and judicial tyranny more than they 
loved bureaucratic and judicial hate.” 


{From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
March 24, 1957 


Device FOR Evapinc TRIAL BY JURY 


Southern Members of Congress and other 
informed people who charge the liberals 
and the Department of Justice with seeking 
to circumvent the right of trial by jury 
through the proposed civil-rights bill, have 
a real issue. It is not a “phony” as some 
liberals would have people believe. 

A reading of the bill leaves no doubt that 
jury trials could be omitted in injunctions 
cases—and would be omitted if current court 
practice were followed. That is so even 
though it would be a contradiction of the 
plain reading of the Bill of Rights and still 
another article of the Constitution. 

Attorney General Brownell’s own testi- 
mony shows how the skipping could be done, 
and one of the fervent civil-rights Senators 
told the Senate committee he favored drop- 
ping jury trials in these cases. 

Isn't it a bit odd that hot-under-the-col- 
lar liberals who so frequently shout about 
“constitutional rights” should be so willing 
to have the plain, unobscured provisions of 


the Constitution circumvented? 


Here is the set-up for by-passing the con- 
stitutionally prescribed jury trials: The Fed- 
eral code says that in contempt cases, the 
defendant, on demand, shall be entitled to 
“trial by jury” but “this section shall not 
apply in any suit or action brought in the 
name of, or in behalf of the United States.” 
Mr. Brownell’s proposed bill says that in- 
junction proceedings shall be instituted, not 
in the name of the real plaintiff who thinks 
he has been prevented from voting or exer- 
cising some other right, but in the name 
of the United States. The Department of 
Justice says the substitution of names in 
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these suits “ia accepted practice in criminal 
contempt cases.“ 

The jury skipping provision in the code is 
frequently explained, we believe, as a device 
to enable judges to take summary action to 
preserve courtroom order, protect threatened 
damage to United States property, and so 
forth, but what is the urgency in so-called 
civil-rights injunctions and contempt cases? 
Let, it is sure that if the Brownell bill passes, 
making the United States the complainant, 
Federal judges will have the option of deny- 
ing jury trials. 

The Constitution mskes no exceptions to 
jury trials on criminal charges except “im- 
peachment,” Article III. section 3 Says: 
“The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment shall be by jury, and such 
trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed.” As 
if this was not plain enough, it was added in 
the Bill of Rights that: “In all criminal 
prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury in the State or district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed.“ 

This civil-rights bill, like all the Federal 
force bills, proposed in recent years is politi- 
cal in that it is intended to benefit politically 
its backers in their particular districts. It 
is not needed because civil rights, including 
voting rights, are better protected and ob- 
served than they ever have been in the his- 
tory of the country. The people and the 
States are sovereign, and the central govern- 
ment infringement on their rights is re- 
pugnant to the Constitution. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, when Congress or the Gov- 
ernment undertake something so repugnant 
that they should be willing to cut corners 
with the Constitution in other respects. 


The Jenkins-Keogh Bills, H. R. 9 and 
H. R. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the- 
Recorp, I am pleased to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
resolution by the Southern California 
State Dental Association in unanimous 
support of the Jenkins-Keogh bills, H. R. 
9 and 10: 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
STATE DENTAL ASSOCIATION, 
Los Anegles, Calif., March 14, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: This association, number- 
ing nearly 4,000 ethical dentists, respectfully 
submits the following resolution in unani- 
mous support of the Jenkins-Keogh bills 
H. R. 9 and 10. 

“Whereas there are now pending before 
the Congress, H. R. 9 and 10, commonly 
referred to as the Jenkins-Keogh bills, which 
bills would grant to self-employed persons 
substantially the same tax benefits as are 
now available to employed persons partici- 
pating in corporate pension plans; and 

“Whereas common justice demands that 
self-employed citizens of the United States 
have available to themselves the same tax 
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benefits as are provided for employed 
ns: 

“Resolved, That the Southern Callfornia 
State Dental Association in annual session 
assembled, urges the 85th Congress to enact 
the sald proposal into law. 

“Resolved further, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to each Senator and 
Representative from California and to the 
Vice President of the United States.” 

We earnestly hope that you will be willing 
and able to place this resolution in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

We shall be very grateful to you, sir, for 
all that you may do to advance so wholesome 
and so worthy a cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. WHITE, D. D. S., 
President. 


Poland Needs Moral and Material Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following translation 
from the Polish language of an address 
by Mrs. A, Lagodzinska, president, Polish 
5 at a meeting of the federa- 

on: 


[From the Dziennik Chicagoski 
Daily) of January 19, 1957] 
POLAND NEEDS MORAL AND MATERIAL HELP 
(Mrs. A. Lagodzinska, president of the 
Polish Federation) 

Poland needs our material and moral 
help.” “When the Poles get help, they will 
be able to manage their internal problems.” 
“We lost spiritual contact with the Polish 
people.” “We need a uniform position of 
the Poles at the present time.” 

These are the main ideas of the over 1 
hour lasting address of President Adela La- 

a the Polish Federation (Fed- 
eracja Polonii) last Saturday. Mrs. Lagod- 
zinska talked on her impressions from her 
last-year trip to Poland. 

STRENGTH OF THE POLISH PEOPLE 


Mrs. La is of the opinion that 
the Polish people have shown so much spir- 
itual and physical strength in getting 
through the past period that they will be 
able to settle their internal problems in the 
spirit of their ideas in the future. However, 
moral and material help of the American 
Poles is needed, backed by uniform action 
and solidarity. 

In Mrs. Lagodzinska’s opinion, unity of 
the Polish group [outside of Poland| would 
contribute much to strengthening the will- 
ingness to help Poland and to make this help 
more effective. 

“We have been complaining that the Polish 
emigrees of London keep quarreling,” Mrs. 
Lagodzinska said. “London, on the contrary, 
complains that the American Poles are di- 
vided and keep quarreling. But at the same 
time, at Czestochowa (Poland) a mass of 
1% million of Poles clearly demonstrated 
their unity in their ideological aims.” 

Mrs. Lagodzinska criticized the viewpoint 
of the Polish group in Washington, where 
the opinion is growing that the American 
Poles do not know themselves what is their 
aim in the present situation of the Polish 
people; that people above all need material 
help and moral support of the United States. 

Mrs. Lagodzinska demonstrated by vivid 
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examples how the population [of Poland] 
reacted to her visit in Poland, and she ex- 
pressed her view that mass contacts of the 
American Poles constitute an important fac- 
tor in strengthening Poland's feeling of be- 
longing to the West. Therefore, the Associ- 
ation of Polish Women [in America] resolved 
to organize a trip to Poland this year. 

Mrs. Lagodzinska ended her address by 
stressing her belief in the Polish people. 
About 150 people came to hear the address 
in spite of the great cold. 

A GIPT OF $1,000 

President Edward Plusdrak presided over 
the meeting. He stressed Mrs. Lagodzinska's 
courage in carrying out her trip which would 
be considered as breaking through the Iron 
Curtain. 

Acting on the motion of Mrs. Emilia 
Kowynia, seconded by Mr. Wojciech Babioz, 
the federation resolved to donate $1,000 from 
its funds for the help of the Polish people, 
giving this sum at the disposal of the council 
of the Polish group [in America]. 

THE PROBLEM OF IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 

The problem of new immigration quotas 
for individual nations was broadly discussed 
at the meeting. Mr. St. Pictrowich raised 
the question by quoting from the paper 
Polish Courier (Kurier Polski) of Milwaukee, 
Wis, The paper revealed that in distribu- 
tion of the immigration quotas the Poles 
were neglected again, whereas the Germans 
were favored too much. It was resolved to 
intervene in this matter with the chairman 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Representative THomas S. Gorpon, Democrat, 
of Chicago, - 


How Big Are Farm Subsidies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, in-the re- 
cent debate on farm legislation there 
were certain statements made from this 
floor which would tend to slant public 
opinion against the farm program. This 
was done by pointing to the budget of 
the Department of Agriculture as being 
nearly one-half of the total income of 
the American farmers. This certainly is 
a supposition which cannot be substan- 
tiated in fact and an editorial appearing 
in the Des Moines Register of March 24, 
1957, adequately replies to the question. 

The editorial follows: 


How Bic Are Fanm Svssrpres? 


Apparently one of the main reasons why 
the United States House of Representatives 
rejected all plans for revising corn-acreage- 
control and soil-bank programs for this year 
was concern about the size of the Federal 
budget. The proposals would have increased 
the amount of spending for the soil bank or 
for corn price support. 

The estimated expenditures by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the Eisenhower 
budget for the next fiscal year add up to 
about $5 billion. Many city people (and city 
Congressmen) assume that this big chunk 
of money all goes to farmers as “subsidies.’* 
In fact, some critics of the budget have im- 
plied that farmers get nearly half their in- 
come from the Federal Government—since 
mr farm income totaled $11.6 billion in 
1956, 
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Nothing could be further from the truth. 

A large part of the $5 billion agricultural 
budget is for loans. About $1.24 billion are 
for restoration of capital impairment of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This is not 
all net expenditure. Some of it will be 
recovered from the sale of commodities accu~ 
mulated by CCC under price support opera- 
tions. And some will be recovered by repay- 
ment of loans on farm products. 

Nearly half a billion dollars in the budget 
are for loan authorizations for the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. In the past loans 
made by both of these agencies have been 
repaid almost 100 percent on schedule, It is 
not correct to call these loans expenditures 
or subsidies, 

But the biggest error in references to the 
Department of Agriculture budget is of an- 
other sort. Critics usually assume that the 
genuine expenditures in this budget are 
strictly aid to farmers and therefore a cost 
to city people. Actually, most of the spend- 
ing for farm research and education is of 
more benefit to city people than to farmers. 

The many activities of the United States 
Department of Agriculture directed toward 
lower production costs and Increasing output 
per man in farming (including the conserva- 
tion payments of $230 million a year) tend 
to expand total food production. Con- 
sumers benefit in lower food costs. The 
gains from this process of improving agri- 
cultural efficiency are transmitted to the gen- 
eral eating public very quickly. 

A rise of 2 or 3 percent in total food pro- 
duction usually causes a drop of 8 to 12 
percent in prices received by farmers. The 
demand for food is highly inelastic in this 
country. Farmers get less net income from 
a large supply than a small one. 

To charge expenditures for expanding food 
production up as farm subsidies is incorrect 
public accounting. These expenditures 
should be classed as general welfare expendi- 
tures like all other education and research. 


Aid to Schools in Bitter Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle may be of interest to 
Members concerned about classroom 
shortages in their districts: 


Am To SCHOOLS IN BITTER FIGHT 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, backed up by the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce and by various local 
chambers—including San Francisco’s—!5 
fighting a multipronged campaign against 
President Eisenhower’s $1.3 billion school- 
buillding program. 

By publication, by letter, by direct testi- 
mony, by clinics, and by all other means at 
its disposal, the national chamber is striving 
to block the appropriation of Federal funds 
to make up an estimated shortage of 159,000 
classrooms in the 48 States. 

The chamber and its affiliates are, of 
course, well within their rights in opposing 
the proposal. But we believe their course 
a mistaken one, and their methods have 
come under sharp criticism from various 
groups and individuals, notably the Na- 
tional Education Association and Marion B. 
Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare. Secretary Folsom is, himself, a 
former director of the national chamber. 
Arguments brought forward against the 
Federal construction program allege that no 
Setious shortage in classrooms exists, that 
nO emergency assistance from the Federal 
Government is required, that Federal aid to 
Schools presages Federal control, that some 
16 States—including California—would con- 


tribute more in taxes to a Federal building. 


fund than they would receive in return. 

Secretary Folsom has accused the national 
Chamber of distorting facts and of making 
Seriously misleading and inaccurate state- 
Ments in its publications. In particular, he 
declares himself surprised and deeply dis- 
appointed by the chamber’s use of question- 
able figures designed to indicate that an 
abundance of classrooms is already available. 

The chamber alleges that in the decade 
1947-57 some 490,000 classrooms were built 
Whereas only 291,000 were needed to take 
Care of increased enrollment. Such statistics, 

dicating overbullding by almost 200,000 
Classrooms, overlook obsolescence, population 
*hifts, school consolidations, and losses from 

and other disasters—which factors, alone, 
Would require from 140,000 to 200,000 new 
ç s over the period cited. 

As a matter of fact, a recent survey by the 
Office of Education disclosed a present short- 
age of 159,000 classrooms and found that the 
School population is larger by 2,295,000 than 
the capacity of present facilities. 


In reply to fearful prophecies that Federal 


buliding aid will mean Federal control, Sec- 
Tetary Folsom observed that for a century 
or more the Federal Government has been 
SUpporting education in various ways with- 
Cut imposing its domination. Furthermore. 
President Eisenhower has frequently ex- 
a conviction that Federal aid must 
be administered without Federal control of 
Schools, and has specifically offered the as- 
Surance that the current legislation has been 
ored to prohibit any Federal direction of 
education. 
argument that some States may give 
more than they receive in connection with 
Construction program is one that might 
levied against almost any project involv- 
ng the expenditure of Federal moneys. It 
es us as of little relevance. So does the 
Corollary argument that some States may be 
Well able to build an adequate system of 
schools without Federal aid. 
t è circumstance exists that classrooms 
2 short of present needs and are not being 
uilt fast enough to make up the deficit. 
h, White House Conference on Education 
85 Verified the shortages and the need for 
emergency Federal aid. The facts, we sub- 
t, clearly refute and outweigh the opposi- 


tio 
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A Flag 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
t extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Nelude the following editorial from the 

ew York Times, which discusses the 
Question of how big a flag should be: 

A Prac 

The question has been raised in a recent 
news story in this paper as to how big is a 
me: There is no standard-size American 

§ The main criterion is that the flag's 
Width be two-thirds of the length. We 


m marshaled by the chambers of , 
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think that there are certain general dimen- 
sions, however, that should be observed. 

A flag is a symbol, of course, and as such 
it should represent the qualities for which 
it stands. Consequentiy it can be large or 
small. It should be large enough to de- 
serve respect and allegiance wherever it is 
flown. But it should not be so big that it 
can serve as a ready shield for scoundrels, 
the intemperate, or the ignoble. It must not 
be so small that it is easily forgotten in 
the times or places where liberty is a dim and 
distant thing. It must be large enough to 
win a place dear to the hearts of its sons 
and daughters. But it should not be so big 
that its sight strikes terror and fear where 
it is shown. 

It should be large enough to cover all its 
people, not just the few. It should not be so 
small that it is easily waved in moments of 
wild, careless enthusiasm for causes that in 
a more sober, reflective moment would be re- 
jected as unworthy. It matters little if a 
flag's history is long or short, its colors 
bright or pale, its design simple or com- 
plex. What matters is that where the ban- 
ner waves those who live under it dwell in 
Peace, in liberty, and in justice. 


Tom Tandy Retires After 75 Years in 
Vanishing Occupation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
last of the practicing blacksmiths in my 
section of the country, Tom Tandy, of 
Edwardsville, III., is the subject of a story 
in the Alton Evening Telegraph. Untila 
year ago—even at the age of 88 at the 
time—he shod horses. His active career 
covered a period of more than three- 
quarters of a century. 

Mr. Tandy suffered a stroke about a 
year ago and he no longer is able to work 
at his trade. But he still maintains an 
interest in life and pleasant memories of 
his services to his customers. 

Under permission to revise and extend 
my remarks, I offer the story on Mr. 
Tandy for the RECORD; 8 
Tom TaNDY, EDWARDSVILLE, SHOD Horses AT 

County SEAT FOR THREE-QUARTERS OF CEN- 

TURT 

(By Mel Wiener) 

FEpwarpsvitte.—When Tom Tandy laid 
down his hammer beside his anvil about a 
year ago, it marked the end of a career as 
a horseshoer which spanned more than three- 
quarters of a century. 

According to many older residents around 
here and 89-year-old Tandy himself, he was 
the last practicing horseshoer in Madison 
County. 

Except for the fact that he suffered a 
stroke about a year ago, the native Madison 
Countian would still be hammering away at 
the ancient craft, he said, for “I never felt 
go bad as when I had to tell a man I couldn't 
do a job for him.” 

‘Tandy, who lives with his wife on Schwarz 
Street, began work as an apprentice horse- 
shoer in 1880 and throughout his life worked 
at no other job. All during that time, he 
says, he would “eat breakfast every single 
day at 5 a. m. and then start working.” 

After some years he went into partnership 
with another smith and finally had his own 
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shop on Main Street. He has shod horses 
all over the country though, for when he 
was 30 years old, he said, he wanted to “see 
the world” and went around the country 
shoeing horses. 

About 15 years ago he gave up his Main 
Street shop and went into business in a 
building set up in the backyard at his home, 

Most of the equipment there has been sold 
and the shed is not used for anything now, 
Only about 3 or 4 horseshoes are in evi- 
dence, compared to years ago when Tandy 
bought them by the ton. But his old hitch- 
ing post is still in the backyard under a 
shade tree where Tandy would fit the shoes 
to the horse's hoofs. 

Though Tandy can still get around fairly 
well now, he needs to use a walking cane. 
His speech, due to the stroke, is hampered, 
and he spends most of his time in the house 
watching television, z 

But his favorite type of show is not the 
western“ which its abundance of horses, but 
professional prizefights which he avidly fol- 
lows. 

Mr, and Mrs. Tandy are the parents of 
3 children and they have 13 grandchildren 
and 10 great-grandchildren, Nowadays he 
eats breakfast about 6:30 a. m. each day 
and spends the rest of the time loafing 
around the house. 

It certainly is a change after so many years 
of a rigid schedule, he says, 

In the old days.“ he says wistfully, “I 
could handle a horse with this hand,” as he 
slowly extends his semiparalyzed right arm. 

But now, my cane feels heavy in it.“ 


Forty-second Anniversary of the Incorpo- 
ration of the City of Miami Beach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, March 
26 marks the 42d anniversary of the in- 
corporation of the city of Miami Beach. 
From a tiny fishing village of barely 600 
population Miami Beach has grown to 
a thriving city: of 60,000 which plays 
host to 134 million visitors annually. I 
want to take this opportunity to extend 
my heartiest congratulations to all the 
officials and citizens of Miami Beach who 
have helped make this fabulous growth 
possible. 

Only a few years ago Miami Beach 
was generally thought of as only a win- 
ter resort. Today the advantages of its 
spectacular location and unsurpassed 
climate have made it famous the world 
over as a year-round vacation spot. The 
vision and foresight of the early city 
fathers has been more than vindicated. 
Where formerly there had been only 
mangrove swamp and sand dunes there 
is now a modern resort city of palm- 
lined boulevards, multimillion-dollar ho- 
tels and apartments, fine shops, and 
beautiful homes. 

Since 1935 more hotels have been 
built in Miami Beach than in most of 
the rest of the entire United States. 
Today Miami Beach has over 370 hotels, 
with a total of 30,000 rooms. The city 
itself owns 706 acres of public parks, 
including eight beaches and 15 play- 
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grounds. With its two municipal audi- 
toriums, many hotel meeting rooms, and 
outstanding accommodations for visit- 
ors Miami Beach has become America’s 
most modern convention city. 

All this, plus an absence of soot, smoke, 
smog, or snow, makes Miami Beach an 
ideal place whether for permanent resi- 
dence or for a relaxing vacation. 

It is a pleasure to extend birthday 
greetings to one of the truly fabulous 
cities of the world. 


Our Post Office Worries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article entitled 
“Our Post Office Worries” which ap- 
peared in the Boston Daily Globe on 
March 22, 1957: 

Our Post Orrice WORRIES 
(By Uncle Dudley) 


The postal system of the United States has 
been described as the largest public utility 
in the world. Perhaps no service of the 
Government touches the lives of more citi- 
Zens more often. From feeble beginnings— 
it was almost strangled at one time by pri- 
vate competitors—it has attained a size that 
can be described only in terms that are as- 
tronomical. It has become customary now 
for it to have as well a substantial deficit. 

In 1952, the last year of the Truman ad- 
ministration, the deficit was #702 million. 
It has not reached that figure since, but in 
1958 it will have climbed to at least $651 
million, it is estimated, unless Congress ups 
the rates. Postmaster General Summerfield, 
who has asked the increases, contends that 
if it were not for the economies and efficiency 
he has introduced the deficit would now be 
more than a billion dollars. 

Given the increases requested, the deflieit 
for 1958 would be reduced to less than $200 
million. But even then ahead of the De- 
partment lies a building and modernization 
program and, more than likely, a larger and 
continuing deficit. 

The first Postmaster General of the United 
States, Samuel Osgood, Esq., set out from 
Boston by stagecoach with a sword cane, a 
powdered wig and the hope that the mails 
might be made to pay for themselves. The 
attempt to realize that hope did no more 
than encourage private competitive systems, 
lead to fluctuating rates and generally make 
for disorder and dissatisfaction. 

Inviolability of the mails and public serv- 
ice in the sense of national service grew to 
fullness only with the close of the Civil War. 
Second- and third-class mail came into be- 
ing not as poor relations of first-class mail 
but as partners taking up the slack period 
of the labor force necessary if first-class mail 
was to get its preferential treatment. The 
special services today are expanding, air mall 
most of all, with private industry collabo- 
rating with the Government instead of com- 
peting. Automation will aid economy and 
efficiency. 

There can be no thought today of making 
the system pay for itself. Receiver as well as 
sender benefits from the use of the mails. 
To try to break even would, in effect, be call- 
ing upon a certain class of citizens—those 
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who use the mails the most—to pay for the 
franking privilege Congress uses for the ben- 
efit of all and to make up the loss suffered 
on all Government mail. A deficit ts inevi- 
table and generally accepted. But how 
much of a deficit? Where to start and where 
to stop? 

Our postal system cannot be compared 
readily with those of other countries of the 
free world. In most of these, postal system, 
telegraph, and telephone are in one gov- 
ernment department, and the loss from one 
is offset by the profits from another. Our 
postal system stands alone. 

With the growing recognition of the mails 
as a public service of the first order may 
come a solution that will relieve the annual 
distress over deficit and rates. 

In an age of statistical wisdom and the 
magic of cost accounting, experts might well 
find a relationship between deficit, dollar 
value, cost of living, and volume of business 
and would provide a general satisfactory and 
continuing formula. This in turn would free 
post-office executives and other citizens from 
deficit worries and the chore of recurrent 
lobbying. 


Still Knocking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in calling to the attention of the 
House an editorial regarding Alaska 
statehood entitled “Still Knocking,” 
which appeared in the Boston (Mass.) 
Herald of February 6: 

STILL KNOCKING 


You might call it baked Alaska politics. 

Every year for the past 20 years the major 
political parties have lovingly inserted a 
clause into their platform stating that prac- 
tically their first act on assuming office would 
be the admission of Hawail and Alaska into 
the Union. 

The reception in the convention hall ts 
always frenzied. Enthusiasm is a mild word. 
The 49th State plank is always adopted unan- 
imously—and just as quickly squelched after 
either the Republicans or Democrats assume 
office. 

Once again the eternal promise is being 
tested in committee before reaching the 
floor of the Senate. The Alaskan and Ha- 
wallan Senators-elect have been introduced 
to a thunderous wave of applause from their 
would-be colleagues. Speeches of welcome 
were read, the unbounded good feeling of 
the conventions still prevailed. 

Realistically speaking, the whole thing is 
apt to be another instance of soured op- 
timism. Except for the time element the 
circumstances regarding Alaska and Hawall 
have not changed a whit. Fear governs the 
arguments against admission; the southern- 
ers fear votes against civil rights; the Demo- 
crats fear Republican Hawaii; the Republi- 
cans fear Democratic Alaska; everyone fears 
the influence of statehood on defense. The 
issue is inevitably treated in a partisan 
manner. 

But time and time again the arguments 
against admission have been refuted. And 
the fact remains that the citizens of Hawaii 
and Alaska are required to exist under the 
same conditions from which America revolted 
in 1776. How long can they go on knocking 
at the door, taxed without representation, 
unable to elect their own governors? 
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It’s time that the fine promises of elec- 
tion became something more than shameful 
cam oratory. The knocking has grown 
so loud that America cannot afford to listen 
with a deaf and partisan ear. 


Milk Market “Bigs” Battle the “Littles” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
obvious amount of uncertainty among 
the dairy producers and dairy operators 
in Iowa concerning whether or not ac- 
tual free trade is being exercised in the 
dairy industry in our State. An item 
appearing in the Des Moines Register. 
March 24, 1957, brings to light some of 
the aspects of this condition. 

The item follows: 


MILK MARKET Bias“ BATTLE THR LIS 


The Iowa milk market is churning, with 
rugged economic battles reported between 
“big dairies” and “little dairies.” 

A supermarket was selling milk from ® 
distant “little dairy” at three half-gallons 
for $1. Since a week ago Saturday, the su- 
permarket sells only milk from a nearby 
“big dairy” at three half-gallons for 61.26. 

The supermarket manager's mind was 
changed when a group of protesting farmers 
who sell milk to the big dairy came in that 
Saturday and bought up the store’s entire 
stock of milk that came from the small out- 
side” dairy. 

“When they came in and bought us out. 
we quit,” said the store manager. “We 
don’t handle that (small dairy’s milk) any- 
more.” 

The manager said he received protests 
from some customers with large families that 
buy a lot of milk, “We have to string along 
with the farmers because they're a big part 
of our business,” the manager said, 

One Iowa supermarket operator reportedly 
was given 6500 by a dairy to sell only that 
dairy’s milk. 

In another instance, the pressure came 
from the supermarket operator. This store 
manager, in northern Iowa, reportedly offered 
a dairy representative exclusive rights in his 
store if the dalry would put a new Buick 
in my driveway in place of the old one that’s 
there now. 

This reported deal did not go through. 


TELEPHONE THREATS 


ve received telephone threats that they'll 
put milk down to practically nothing in my 
area if I don't stay out of their area,” said 
the operator of a southwest Iowa dairy. 

There have been reports that restaurant 
Operators were given free milk-dispensing 
machines in return for selling a certain brand 
of milk. 

“A lot of milk has been given away” under 
competitive pressure, said another dairy 
operator. 

The sharp competition for milk markets 
reportedly extends to schools which, with 
Federal subsidies, buy large quantities of 
milk to serve to pupils. 

“The independent operator doesn't object 
to competition,” said Bill Oberg, Fort Dodge 
dairy operator. “The only thing he would 
like is fair competition to avoid completé 
monopolizing of the dairy industry.” 

DAIRIES RUINED 

Oberg is president of the Independent Milk 

Dealers Association, organized about 7 
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Months ago with a membership of 30 to 40 
operators of smaller dairies. 

“We formed this organization for the pur- 
Pose of trying to keep the small independent 
operator in business,” Oberg said. 

1 Oberg said poor business practices and 

allure to maintain milk quality have ruined 

Some small dairies, but, “I think the whole 
thing is a matter of these larger com- 

Panies coming in and not playing fair with 

the small dairies.” 

3 It's really getting out of hand,“ said Earl 

Ohns, Sr., Corning dairy operator and a 
member of the independent dealers’ group. 

Roy W. Nelson, manager of the Des Moines 
rt rative Dairy (which supplies milk to 

number of Des Moines dairies) said he 

eves reports of sharp competitive prac- 

— are exaggerated. 

The milk business has always been com- 
bee he said. “As far as I know there's 

n 0 
—— othing different than it's always 
NO FORMAL COMPLAINTS 

About the Independent Milk Dealers As- 
= lation, Nelson said, “I didn’t even know 

ch an organization existed.” 

President Oberg of the independent deal- 
(F. group said that early this year an “FTC 
8 Trade Commission) man met with 
Picola we told our problems.“ The organi- 

on has not filed any formal complaints 
Wich the FTC, he sald. 
ware se just going to sit back and watch 
Pro happens,” he said. He referred to 
thr complaints filed last October against 
de of the Nation's largest dairies. 
d FTC has charged the 3 with violating 
of eral monopoly laws by acquiring a total 
251 dairy companies since 1951. The 3 
the Borden Co, New York: Beatrice 
Pr Co., Chicago, II., and National Dairy 
oducts Corp., New York. 
dai: rden and Beatrice own or operate some 
les in Iowa. 
bee number of dairy plants In Towa has 
11 u cut in half since the end of World War 


1d e were 527 dairy plants in Iowa in 
owns and 269 at the end of 1956. Dairies 
8 by one company are stil counted 
De Tately in these figures, from the Iowa 


Partment of Agriculture. 


Elizabeth Haili Among 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


on i, BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Onday of last week Elizabeth Haili 
time A valued constitutent and a long 
es personal friend for whom I have 
ays had the highest respect and ad- 
tion, died of cancer in Honolulu. 
Boine Among had long known she was 
K to die, and it was entirely charac- 
her 5 her self-forgetfulness and of 
that rption in the welfare of others, 
ie a few of her closest friends 
the Of this. Her death is a great loss to 
an, d to mung. her friends and family, 
Tin me personally. 
sent clude herewith a copy of a wire I 
Š to her family last Thursday: 
to . Among more than appear 
amon e outstan an 
pie netished citieehon of Hawall. pig 
y unselfish devotion to the good of the 
tonal rie D marked by deeds and great per- 
effort eae well as by words; her constant 
Prove the lot and opportunity of 
so-called forgotten and common man; 
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her untiring and ceaseless endeavor to build 
a society wherein the God-given dignity of 
man would have meaning and would have 
reality for every human being demonstrated 
her complete and unswerving belief in the 
principles and ideals of the United States of 
America. 

Her life is an outstanding instance of that 
generosity and that greatness of soul which 
is so characteristic of the native Hawaiian, 
and which it is his glory, more than anyone 
else's, to have contributed to our unique 
Hawaiian democracy. 

Haili understood and sympathized deeply 
with human weakness and with human 
faults. They made her only all the more 
ready to help others in their struggle to 
begin anew. No one who needed her help 
was ever refused, no matter who he was. 
She never condemned anyone or spoke in 
hatred of anyone. She spoke well even of 
those whose ideas or whose programs she 
strongly opposed. Halli did much for the 
"least among us.” Unassuming, seeking 
neither credit nor glory, she gave of herself 
freely to her fellowman, and by her tact, her 
understanding and her intelligence gave him 
much more than she will ever be credited 
with. 

She lived among us, and she gave us 
strength. In memory she lives among us 
still, and as long as we remember and love 
her—and we will always—she will continue 
to give us strength. 

I extend my deepest and heartfelt sym- 
pathy and understanding to her family. We, 
who live, must and will go on inspired by 
her example. May God have mercy upon 
her soul. 


Congressman Morano Brings Credit to the 
Congress on Trip to Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include an editorial from 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of Sunday, 
March 24, pertaining to my Connecticut 
colleague, Representative AL MORANO. 

All of us have heard of the wonderful 
reception accorded our colleague when 
he addressed the officials and the people 
of Guatemala in their native tongue. 

As the editorial points out, Congress- 
man Morano has contributed greatly to 
good relations and better understanding 
with our Latin American neighbors, 

I believe, as do many of my colleagues, 
that At Morano should be called upon 
again and again by our State Depart- 


ment for similar missions where his 


forceful talentS may be utilized for the 
furtherance of inter-American relations 
and a greater understanding of our mo- 
tives and ideals. j 
The editorial follows‘ 
Av’s LINGUISTIC TRIUMPH 

A group of Congressmen, members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, recently 
returned from a study mission to Guatemala, 
a key country in hemisphere relations. In 
a report to President Eisenhower the good- 
will members said their mission had been 
successful, 

The report pointed out to the President 
that one of their Members, Congressman AL 
Morano of our district, “has enhanced the 
prestige and standing of the United States 
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and has increased good will toward 
United States to a remarkable degree.” my 

The Members called particular attention 
to the work of their Republican colleague 
for his fluent Spanish addresses, in the local 
idiom, which “won the hearts of the people.” 
He addressed the Guatemala Congress and 
received a standing ovation. The Foreign 
Affairs delegation also hailed Congressman 
Morano for “his profound understanding of 
Latin America, its people and its psychology, 
and his ability to tell the story of the United 
States" to them. 

The congressional delegation visited 
Guatemala as the guests of President Cas- 
tillo Armas and were received in plenary 
session of the Guatemalan Congress. They 
were invited to see what Guatemala had 
done with $15 million in United States aid 
in the 1955-56 period, following the crack- 
down on Communist rule in the Republic, 

El Espectador, Guatemala City newspaper, 
lauded the visitors but also singled out Con- 
gressman Morano who endeared himself to 
the people and their political leaders for 
speaking to them frankly in their own lan- 
guage. This is most unusual as few Con- 
gressmen have any knowledge of the lan- 
guages of the countries all over the globe 
which they visit so frequently. In this coun- 
try our legislators and political officeholders 
are so accustomed to hearing foreigners speak 
English they don’t bother to learn another 
language. 

All the Russians who have come and gone 
since our recognition of the Kremlin mob 
have been able to speak English. They speak 
it In Washington and in the U.N, How many 
of their United States counterparts speak 
Russian? Knowledge of foreign languages 
has long been neglected in this country, 
simply because most Americans are not 
called upon to use other tongues. 

Representative Morano’s Democratic col- 
leagues were quick to see the advantage he 
had, and the good that he accomplished by 
his ability to speak the language of the 
Guatemalans. Through that medium he was 
able to state the United States position 
clearly and simply—and they liked it. 

Our Congressman is to be congratulated 
not only for his linguistic ability but in 
knowing how to make friends in Latin Amer- 
ica. He has the honor of being the first 
Congressman to address a native legislative 
body in its own language. 


Construction Loans to Veterens 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4602) to en- 
courage new residential construction for vet- 
erans’ housing in rural areas and small 
cities and towns by raising the maximum 
amount in which direct loans may be made 
from $10,000 to $12,000, to authorize advance 
financing commitments, to extend the direct 
loan program for veterans, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may proceed. 2 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
supplement what the gentleman‘ from 
Oklahoma just said in support of the 
amendment and against the point of or- 
der by pointing out to you the very title 
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of the bill we are considering provides in 
part, “to extend the direct loan program 
for veterans.” The gentleman’s amend- 
ment would do just that. It would ex- 
tend the direct loan program for vet- 
erans. It does not amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act because what 
the gentleman is doing in providing the 
amount which shall be used for this pur- 
pose of extending the direct loan pro- 
gram is merely a limitation of how much 
money will be used to extend the pro- 
gram. He uses that as a guide as to the 
amount to be used. I urge that the 
point of order be overruled. 


Career by Chance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
＋7 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article written for the San Francisco 
Examiner, dated February 5, 1957, by 
Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz. It is 
entitled “Career by Chance.“ and was 
written to help the Edgewood Home for 
Boys and Girls in San Francisco. 

Admiral Nimitz, a native of Freder- 
icksburg, Tex., located in the district I 
have the honor to represent, is now liv- 
ing in Berkeley, Calif., where in his re- 
tirement he continues to make his vast 
storehouse of knowledge, experience, and 
wisdom useful for the country. He now 
serves as special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy in western sea frontier, 
serving in an advisory capacity. And 
he serves the public interest in many 
other capacities. 

In order that the article written by 
Admiral Nimitz may have the fullest 
coverage, I include it in the Recorp. I 
am certain that his millions of admirers 
and friends everywhere will be pleased to 
read this very interesting and inspiring 
story about some experiences that oc- 
curred early in his life. 

The article follows: 

CAREER BY CHANCE 

Fifty-seven years ago, in the small town of 
Kerrville, Tex., a 15-year-old youth worked 
feverishly at his studies in algebra, geometry, 
history, geography, and grammar, fired with 
determination to win an appointment as a 
cadet at the United States Military Academy, 
at West Point. N. Y. 

What sparked that activity? It was the 
presence of Battery K. 3d Field Artillery, 
encamped in the hills close by Kerrville and 
engaged in routine training and gunnery 
practice. Each summer that battery departed 
its normal base at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
for field exercises, as did several troops of 
cavalry which wheeled and maneuvered on 
the plain just south of Kerrville. These de- 
tachments brought a measure of prosperity 
to the merchants of the community and 
added greatly to the excitement and enter- 
tainment of the youngsters and small fry 
of the area, 

Especially admired in their spanking new 
and well-fitting uniforms were two newly 
graduated West Pointers, Second Lieutenants 
Crulshank and Westervelt, who, on their way 


to Join Battery K, stopped a few days at the 
St. Charles Hotel, where the above-mentioned 
youth worked as a desk clerk, janitor, and 
general handyman outside of school hours in 
exchange for board, lodging, and 815 per 
month. 

By now, it must be apparent that in the 
foregoing are a few paragraphs of my own 
autobiography. You may be sure that I lost 
ng time in becoming acquainted with those 
smartly turned-out young Army officers, who, 
in my opinion, had everything. Coming from 
a poor family, I could foresee no prospect of 
an education beyond high school, I had 
already formed vague plans to seek employ- 
ment as a surveyor's assistant to learn that 
skill as I carried his chain. 

But here were two young men who had 
been educated by the Government and I 
was determined to follow in their footsteps. 
“Write to your Congressman and ask for 
an appointment to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy,” I was told. It was also sug- 
gested that I ask for a description of life 
at West Point after one has successfully 
passed the strenuous physical and mental 
entrance examinations. 

My Congressman, the late Hon. James L. 
Slayden, of San Antonio, promptly informed 
me he would have no appointments to the 
Military Academy for several years, but that 
he had a vancancy for the United States 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis, Md., in the 
coming summer of 1901. If I could meet 
the physical requirements he would permit 
me to participate with a number of other 
applicants in a competitive examination to 
be held in San Antonio in the spring of 
1901. An Army doctor at Fort Sam Heuston 
quickly assured me that I could meet the 
physical requirements. 

The time has now come for me to admit 
that I had never heard of the Naval Acad- 
emy, but, because it gave me the oppor- 
tunity for further education, I determined 
that I would work hard for the competitive 
examination. Such ignorance on my part 
concerning the Navy was not strange in my 
part of Texas, which was well acquainted 
with the Army because Fort Sam Houston, 
on the outskirts of San Antonio, was one 
of the largest military establishments main- 
tained in the South. 

Now began that hard grind in prepara- 
tion for the competition. For several 
months every available moment was deyoted 
to study. My stepfather, William Nimitz, 
who assisted in the management of the hotel, 
was an excellent coach and quiz master. He 
tested me constantly with sample entrance 
examinations sent out by the Naval Acad- 
emy authorities to illustrate the difficult 
character of the entrance requirements. The 
principal of the Tivy High School, where I 
was. a student, tutored me in algebra and 
geometry, In which he was a specialist. A 
very fine teacher and a wonderful women, 
Miss Susan Moore, took over the remainder 
of my preparation. My mother, also em- 
ployed at the hotel and in charge of the 
kitchen, gave me daily encouragement. 

My day-to-day routine may interest pres- 
ent-day youngsters. School hours were from 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m. after which my janitorial 
chores began with lawn care and raking fol- 
lowed by splitting cedar for kindling, filling 
wood boxes and attending some dozen or 
more stoves and fireplaces, which occupled 
the time between the end of school and sup- 
per. After supper I took my turn as clerk 
at the desk until about 10 p. m., when every- 
one had retired and I could occupy my lodg- 
ing. This consisted of a cot set up in th 
ladies’ parlor of the hotel. I arose at 3 a. ni. 
to study until 5:30 a. m. when it became time 
to light fires, attend stoves and call early 
risers. After breakfast I was free to go to 
school. 

For the competition that April there were 
about 7 who completed the 3-days of exam- 
ination, although double that number 
started. In due time I was informed that I 
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was the winner and that the appointment to 
the Naval Academy was mine. Early in July 
1901, my Congressman, Mr. Slayden, accom- 
pained me to Annapolis where I entered the 
Werntz Preparatory School for 2 months of 
further drill and preparation for the entrance 
examinations in late August. These I passed 
with no difficulty. On September 7, 1901, 1 
entered the Naval Academy and was sworn in 
as a Naval cadet, a designation later changed 
to midshipman. 

From that day until this moment I have 
enjoyed my naval service which encompassed 
duty in many types of naval vessels in many 
parts of the wrold, and in ranks from the 
lowest, naval cadet 4th class, to fleet admiral. 
The Navy has given—and is giving—me 3 
good life. On September 7, 1956, I remarked 
to M. Sgt. George E. Cozard, United States 
Marine Corps, that Today is an anniversary 
for me—a very special day because it was on 
this day 55 years ago that I entered the Navy.” 
After considering the statement for a mo- 
ment Sergeant Cozard asked, Well, Admiral, 
do you think you will make a career of the 
the Navy?“ I replied in all sincerity, "Yes, I 
think I will." I meant just that. 

Although I originally set my sights on an 
Army career, circumstances over which I had 
no control diverted me to the Navy. I am 
glad it turned out that way. The Navy has 
been my life and will continue to be my life 
as long as I have life left in me. 


Price Discrimination in the Petroleum 


Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


2 OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. COAD, Mr. Speaker, the fact of 
whether or not there is price discrimina- 
tion in the petroleum industry to jobbers, 
retailers, and others is being widely de- 
bated especially as it relates to H. R. 11. 
I have a recent letter from a constituent 
who is engaged in this business, being 
a retailer, which points out the condi- 
tions of price discriminations in Iowa at 
the present time. 

The letter follows: 

Manch 20, 1957. 
The Honorable Merwin Coan, 
Member of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Coan: As per our con- 
versation while you were last in Boone, I am 
setting down some of the inequalities as they 
exist in gasoline pricing in this area. 

At the time you were here, the gasoline 
market at Jefferson 28 miles to the west of 
us, was selling to dealers at 26.3 and to the 
farmer at 24.9. Now this is bad enough but 
when you take into account that the agent 
which delivers the gas is paid from 2 to 2.5 
cents to deliver to the farmer and only 0.4 to 
0.5 to deliver to the dealer it makes the com- 
pantes selling gas to the farmer for as much 
as 3.9 cents less. 

Most anyone in the business knows that 
the average dealer will buy as much in 1 
week as the average farmer buys in 2 years- 
At the same time at Ames and Boone Stand- 
ard Oil Co, dealers were displaying the 
price of gasoline to the consumer at 30.9—yet 
the dealer cost at Ames as 25.4 and at Boone 
25.7. There is no freight differential between 
the two towns. 
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— claim that the companies have or 
mie at one price to the same type outlets is 
tia true and can be proven upon investiga- 
Con, I am wondering if the Federal Trade 
e ea is aware of these price discrim- 
oe I am sure that all of these state- 
5 ene be substantiated upon investi- 
We never have a price change except when 
fa pros Oil Co., Indiana, makes one 
m en every one follows. I have asked 
Y supplier why that is, and they tell me 
Bitar, have a gentleman's agreement that 
het dard Oll Co., Indiana, is the mar- 
maker in this area and other areas are 
ß to other companies depending upon 

Amount of business each one has. 
You rae you for your time and if I can serve 
any way don't hesitate to let me 
to re I feel that at last we have some one 
in Present us who is taking an interest 
our problem. 
bless you and yours, 
ERNEST JACKSON. 


A Tribute to Lawrence J. Keefe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


IX OF NEW JERSEY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. 8 
- k . Speaker, I was 
dldddened this week by the passing of an 
; and trusted friend—Mr. Lawrence 
Jese fe, the distinguished dean of New 
y's political writers. 

Would like, at this time, to pay tribute 
bers $ —and I am sure all other mem- 
deleg. A the New Jersey congressional 

1 ion join with me, for we all knew 
Oved and respected him. 
Was 3 a half century, Mr. Keefe 
Col ar neperman and a political 
hie a t in New Jersey. His integrity, 
his Dean and unbiased reporting, 
highes 0 for confidences typified the 
fession Standards of the journalism pro- 


how there are many in public life 
helped Jersey who, like myself, were 
Years Sa encouraged during our early 
that Sad Larry's sound advice. I know 
alike i ong Republicans and Democrats 
ttes 3 made friendships that endured 
. the years of heated political 
D Zus and partisan differences. 
Larry the years of my friendship with 
oe never once knew him to do a 
ow sake mean thing, or distort facts for 
tegen of a story, or use the power of 
asan for personal advantage. Larry 
den ts eman; and one of the keenest 
lege 555 politics it has been my privi- 
tamy x Ow. It can be truly said that 
he moy eefe enriched the world in which 
` ed; that there was a meaning and 
of trate and a striving for the goodness 
This in the life of Larry Keefe. 
nal Wee in the Elizabeth Daily Jour- 
dis re Larry began—and ended—his 
written a career, an editorial was 
belie his memory. This editorial, 
recordo © Should be perpetuated in the 
States Hae ae 3 of the United 
ute man 
Served his profession aare $ 5 
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I respectfully request that this edi- 
torial be entered in the RECORD: 
A HISTORY LEFT UNWRITTEN 


Larry Keefe’s last column has been cast. 
In a moment now, it will be clamped some- 
where among the cylinders of a great modern 
newspaper press. A thoughtful man in ink- 
stained gear will stand by. On signal he 
will press a button and the immediate roar 
will herald a new edition. That will be 
finis. It will be 30,“ the epitaph of all 
newsmen—"30" for a career that deserves to 
be bracketed among the memorable of New 
Jersey newspaper history. 

There was no indication that the man who 
eventually would be acknowledged the dean 
of the Garden State’s political writers had 
reported for work the day Lawrence J. Keefe, 
new out of Rahway High School, joined the 
staff of the old Elizabeth Times. He was a 
tall and gangling adolescent, but he was al- 
ready gifted with a talent for observation, a 
quiet humor, and the product of a family 
background that should have forecast the 
shadow of coming success. 

Young Keefe was already displaying 
marked aptitudes when he came under the 
indelible influence of the late John Mitchell 
as a Journal man a half dozen years before 
the first World War. For Mr. Keefe it was a 
fortunate partnership in which he ripened 
quickly to attract the attention of former 
Union County Assemblyman Joseph Gunn 
and who, as Newark Star city editor, was in 
need of a promising youngster he might 
school for the duties of his paper's legislative 
correspondent at Trenton. 

But, schooling exceptional ability is never 
much of a job. Rare gifts have a way of 
coming to the surface of themselves. And 
at Trenton Larry Keefe found the stage and 
the vehicle which, until his terminable ill- 
ness, was to demand attention for every line 
of political opinion that came from his type- 
writer. 

For almost two score of years the mighty 
political generals hearkened and were guided 
by the asute, penetrating appraisals to which 
he gave wing. The voter and the gambler, 
too, fixing his odds, missed no line of trend 
or ostication he wrote. 

9 Star, Star-Eagle, Sunday Call. 
Ledger, the Port Authority, even, barvested 
the considerable benefits of his talents. And 


“then, in the renaissance that so completely 


changed the course of the Elizabeth Daily 
Journal and gave it a state audience, Law- 
rence J. Keefe was weaned back to the type- 
writer of his early successes. The voyager 
at last was home again, “among old friends 
and old surroundings and still to write some 
of his most sparkling columns. 

But this evening, the friendship of a life- 
time ends as our voyager lands “now upon the 
farther shore.” Larry Keefe has gone. It is 
too bad that he has gone without writing 
the 2t0h Century Political History of New 
Jersey which he was s0 signally equipped 
to set down. It is too bad that so many 
masterpieces of political observations he re- 
corded with such facility have not been pre- 
served as textbook items in the schools where 


journalism is taught. 


DAV Is 25 Years Old 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include an article which appeared in the 
Lynn Telegram-News, Lynn, Mass., on 
March 25, 1957. 

DAY Is 25 Years OLD 


This marks the 25th anniversary of the 
granting of a congressional charter to the 
Disabled American Veterans. This charter 
carries certain obligations which the DAV 
has not taken lightly. 

Since its beginning in 1920 the DAV has 
served without charge millions of disabled 
veterans, their widows and dependents. 
During the last 11 years its national service 
officers have obtained more than $220 million 
in benefits for the war handicapped. This 
free service was possible through projects, 
especially the idento-tag program—minia- 
ture individual license plates for keyrings. 

The DAV is justly proud of its devotion 
to furthering the cause of the war disabled. 
These efforts have resulted in a fine national 
program of rehabilitation for the wartime 
disabled. All eligible veterans should be 
interested in joining and helping improve 
the lot of veterans who have suffered injury 
or disablement in wartime service to their 
country. 


j 


Waging Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this opportunity to invite 
the attention of the House to a recent 
book by Mr, Claude Maxwell Stanley en- 
titled “Waging Peace.“ I realize that 
few of us have adequate time for reading, 
but I think this book is especially worthy 
of your attention. 


This is not a book by an expert. The 
author calls himself an amateur in the 
field of foreign relations. He is an cn- 
gineer—a businessman. But this book, 
Waging Peace, is not an amateur’s work, 
It is the work of an American who has 
given what I consider to be a stimulating 
contribution to our thinking about for- 
eign affairs. Gentlemen, I believe that 
this book will have a great influence. It 
is a tight, comprehensive presentation of 
the desires, objectives and objections of 
a perceptive and brilliant citizen. It is 
indeed seldom that one may find an 
analysis of our problems that cuts 
through the morass of grandiloquent 
speech and shadowy thought so pene- 
tratingly. Mr. Stanley pinpoints the 
problem in American foreign policy 
which all of us in our own glimpses of 
the “whole picture” have, at one time 
or another, felt. That is the inescapable 
inadequacy of the way our goals and aims 
have been defined and our seeming in- 
ability to anticipate problems, He says 
our problem is, and I quote: 

(That) we jump from crisis to crisis, 
usually late and often inadequate. We 
appear to change our minds without reason, 
to waver and to delay. The result is often 
diplomatic defeat. We cannot afford the 
luxury of politics and diplomacy as usual 
in the nuclear age. The consequences are 
too great if we fail to avert nuclear war or 
to stem the onward march of communism. 
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And a bit further on, Mr. Stanley says: 

We dare not wait for the slow-moving re- 
action of an oppressed people to change 
their government. We cannot count upon 
a change of leadership to alter the path of 
the Soviet Union, 


In short, gentlemen, Mr. Stanley de- 
cries our failure of will, of courage, if 
you will, and our failure to wage peace 
with the earnestness and aggressiveness 
that waging war warrants. For the 
waging of peace is a vital, indeed an 
inescapable task of this great Nation in 
which we cannot afford to fail. We must 
seize the initiative. Foreign policy by 
counteraction is inadequate, degrading 
and dangerous. 

Mr. Stanley has seven specific princi- 
ples on which a program for waging 
peace should be based. I will not at- 
tempt to elucidate these in this short 
space, but will leave them for your own 
reading. Let me only say that Mr. Stan- 
ley points out that our first responsi- 
bility is the preservation of our freedoms, 
and to preserve these freedoms in the 
immediate, pragmatic sense, we are 
obliged to maintain our strength. We 
cannot legislate evil out of existence. 
The differences between the two domi- 
nant philosophies of the world today. 
communism and democracy, can best be 
emphasized by our exemplary conduct. 
This book, Waging Peace, stresses the 
transitory nature of military might, and 
rather places its strongest reliance upon 
the ramifications flowing from other in- 
strumentalities of diplomacy and foreign 
Policy, 

This book has the refreshing capacity 
to reflect in depth on the whole picture 
of what America is and means, Gentle- 
men, both as inheritors of a rich full 
heritage and culture, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the people of this Nation, 
we have an unflagging, dogged obligation 
to administer its governmental affairs in 
such a manner as to clarify, as well as 
prevent the undermining of, our deepest 
traditions and philosophy. There is a 
time for reflection in the lives of all of 
us, and I know of no more important 
time in the history of our Nation or of 
the world for reflection and reevaluation 
than the present. We must seek direc- 
tion and unity in our policies. Mr. Stan- 
ley shows us one such direction, and this 
direction warrants review. It is a view- 
point which should be understood by 
most, and must be recognized by all 
Americans. Regardless of whatever 
position on world affairs any one of us 
may hold, every American, I earnestly 
feel, should read this book. 


DAV Protest to Army’s Annual Attempt 
To Close Murphy Army Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include a very comprehensive letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Anthony D. Tieso, past 
department State commander, Disabled 
American Veterans, 198 Manchester 
Street, Mattapan, Mass., which presents 
the protest of the Disabled American 
Veterans to the Army’s annual attempt 
to close the Murphy Army Hospital at 
Waltham, Mass.: 

DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 

Boston, Mass. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: The Department Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Disabled American 
Veterans, in its meeting held on March 9, 
1957, resolved to protest the Army's annual 
attempt to close Murphy Army Hospital. 
Department Commander Jerome P. Troy has 
appointed me to handle matters concerning 
the proposed closing of Murphy Army Hos- 
pital at Waltham, Mass. 

Needless for me to tell you that this is 
the only Army general hospital within the 
New England region and it has been serving 
the population of the whole area. The next 
such general hospital to the New England 
aren would be the one located at Valley Forge, 
Pa. 

THe permanent-type building construction 
and the most modern medical services avail- 
able at Murphy Horpital make it the equal 
of any other such hospital in the United 
States. As you will recall, the Defense De- 
partment, last year and the year before last, 
did not request funds to continue the oper- 
ation of Murphy Hospital; but the House 
Appropriations Committee did so with ex- 
press direction to the Army to keep Murphy 
Hospital in continuing operation. 

The Defense Department is again persist- 
ing in their long attempt to close the hos- 
pital and they intend to discontinue all the 
medical facilities for New England unless 
legislation is Introduced by the Massachu- 
setts congressional delegation and the Ap- 
propriations Committee again approve funds 
for and direct the continuing operation of 
the hospital. 

If you recall, the Defense Department 
stated that they need the hosptal space to 
accommedate the housing of the officers of 
the New England Division of the Army Corps 
of Engineers, certain Air Force personnel 
and to conduct an electronics research proj- 
ect. But the facilities at Boston Army Base 
could have been used by the Army Corps of 
Engineers at much less cost than it would 
cost to house them at Murphy Army Hos- 
pital. We have been told that space at Bos- 
ton Army Base would have cost the Army 
engineers approximately 35 cents per square 
foot to maintain, whereas Murphy Army 
Hospital maintenance cost of occupancy by 
the Corps of Engineers would approximate, 
and might exceed, as much as $1 per square 
foot. 

We do recall just a few months prior to 
the Korean war when the Defense Depart- 
ment was forced to reopen this hospital at an 
unnecessary cost to the American taxpayers. 
We daily read about the mounting tensions 
and increasingly threatehing war dangers in 
the Middle East and the many other trouble 
spots in our confused world of today. It 
seems that these same officials still persist 
in wanting to make the same mistake that 
they did just before the Korean outbreak, 
when there was much less possibility of war 
than there is today, 

As this time no one can foresee the dangers 
of tomorrow—not even the Defense Depart- 
ment itself. It would be false economy to 
close the Murphy General Hospital and of 
no savings to the Department of Defense. 
The permanent type of buildings are already 
standing there; wards, laboratories, and op- 
erating rooms already established there; 
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medical instruments, and X-ray machines. 
whirlpool baths, and so forth, and investment 
valued at more than $6 million. 

At a meeting heid at Kenmore Hotel, Bos- 
ton, on March 7, 1957, by the Federal Em- 
ployees Veterans Association, attended by 
representatives of the American Legion, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, military depend- 
ents, and civilian employees of Murphy Gen- 
eral Hospital it was stated that the Army's 
Claim that there are adequate facilities for 
accommodating servicemen and their fam- 
ilies at five other installations in Massachu- 
setts is violently incorrect. There are many 
stations or dispensaries (not hospitals) in 
New England. I have been told that these 
stations are at the Army base, Boston; Hans- 
com Alr Field and Westover Air Base, and 
at Dow Air Base in Maine and at every mili- 
tary installation throughout the ares: but 
these are comparatively small institutions. 
designed to care for the emergency needs of 
the men and women stationed there. Severe 
cases have always, whenever possible, been 
transferred to the general hospital which 
is equipped with laboratories, fine operating 
facilities and equipment, staff surgeons, and 
expert medical men. 

As I have stated, the nearest such hospital 
when Murphy General Hospital closes down 
will be at Valley Forge, Pa. Therefore, the 
Department of Disabled American Veterans 
and its chapters have no intention of quit- 
ting the fight to keep Murphy General Hos- 
pital open and we Disabled American Vet- 
erans request the Massachusetts, congres- 
sional delegation to introduce legislation and 
the Appropriations Committee to again ap- 
prove funds and direct the Army to continue 
operation of the Murphy General Hospital. 

Yours sincerely, 
ANTHONY D. TESO, 
Past Department State Commander, 
Disabled American Veterans, 


Tight Money and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITES 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution concerning House 
Resolution 85 was adopted at the conven- 
tion of the Democratic Party of Michi- 
gan on February 22 to 23, 1957, in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. I request that this resolu- 
tion be printed in its entirety: 

TicHT MONEY AND INFLATION 


The tight-money policy which the Eisen- 
hower administration has been following for 
the past 4 years has resulted in a crisis of 
severe proportions, Rising interest rates have 
been accompanied by increasing corporate 
profits, dividends, and interest income, while 
farm and small-business income have been 
deflated and consumer-purchasing power has 
lagged behind. 

The increase in Interest rates has created 
windfall profits to moneyed interests. This 
has imposed an undue burden upon the gen- 
eral public by Increasing costs on home mort- 
gages, school-district construction loans, 
highway-construction loans, and city and 
municipal improvements. Higher interest 
rates have precipitated an alarming number 
of small-business bankruptcies, which re- 
flects the Republican policy of making big 
business bigger. 

The resulting tight-money squeeze de- 
mands a full-scale study of the Nation's 
monetary and credit policy. This is an ines- 
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Capable constitutional duty of the Congress. 
In order to legislate wisely, Congress must 

informed and there is no substitute for 
firsthand inquiry and observation. 

Therefore be it, 

Resolved, That we support House Resolu- 
tion 85 authorizing the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency to conduct a full and 
Complete investigation and study with re- 
pect to any matter or matters in the field 
ot national monetary and credit policies and 
the financial structure. 


Statement by the Honorable George Bell 
Timmerman, Jr., Governor of South 
Carolina, Concerning Federal Aid for 
School Construction, Prepared for the 
Subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


aot DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 

fonaker, I commend to the House the 

— most excellent statement by 
V. George Bell Timmerman, Jr., of 

South Carolina, opposing Federal aid 
education: 


STATEMENT vr THE HONORABLE GEORGE BELL 

MERMAN, JR., GOVERNOR OF SOUTH CARO- 

LINA, CONCERNING FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL 

CONSTRUCTION, PREPARED FOR THE SUBCOM- 

OF THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR 

Commarrex, House OFFICE BUILDING, WASH- 
INGTON, P. C. 


the ne education is recognized as one of 

big problems in most, if not all, States. 
uth Carolina is no exception, 

catio Us the financial burden of public edu- 

n is a peculiarly heavy one. We are 

in the Nation in per capita income and 

d in the Nation in the percentage of 


palchildren, In other words, only 2 States 
State” lower per capita income and only 1 


has a higher percentage of school- 
30 uren. We must educate approximately 
Percent more children in proportion to 
* ulation than the average State. And this 
19 Percent greater burden must be borne by 
eis fewer adults. 
our onately heavy edu- 
rational burden, we in South Carolina are 
Sin Our school needs. 
one a 1951, South Carolina has allocated 
a Porter $170 million for the construction 
These proximately 8,000 new classrooms. 
modats 3 Classrooms are sufficient to accom- 
total 240,000 pupils or 44 percent of our 
cation. enroliment. Of the total allo- 
Cateq more than $89 million has been allo- 
a for Negro school construction and 
PProximately $81 million for white schools, 
no credit rating is double A and we have 
eat pore in selling our bonds at the low- 
th —— 3 
rolina, with its low per capita 
1 8828 its small number of taxpayers, and 
dren har beeen percentage of schoolchil- 
t able to acco: — 
ae Federa] R y mplish this with 
eral aid South Carolina are opposed to Fed- 
t Fed Or education. It is folly to think 
taxa eral aid will not mean additional 
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It is inconceivable that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would cut its vast expenditures for 
national defense, foreign aid, public-welfare 
assistance, and debt service which it cannot 
cut, in order to return money to the States 
for local school purposes, 

The Federal Government might rely on 
deficit financing for a short time, but as 
the States become dependent upon the Cen- 
tral Government, additional heavy taxes will 
be imposed. Inevitably, the heavier burden 
will fall upon those least able to pay—the 
small farmer, the wage earner, and other 
low-income groups. 

The effect of Federal taxation for State 
services is illustrated in the field of high- 
way user taxes—taxes levied in the name 
of better roads. In reality, much of the 
revenue from this source goes to support 
other Federal programs, That is one of the 
reasons additional heavy Federal taxation has 
been proposed for Federal highway construc- 
tion. 

I cannot agree with the claim of an acute 
shortage of school buildings that necessi- 
tates Federal aid. South Carolina and some 
of the other States have tackled the prob- 
lem head on and are fast alleviating their 
shortages. 

In fact, more school buildings have been 
constructed in America within the last dec- 
ade than during any other comparable pe- 
riod. We have more schoolhouses and better 
schoolhouses than any country in the world. 

Some States may have failed to do all 
that they could do in the field of school con- 
struction, but that is a poor pretext for Fed- 
eral aid. All needs can be met by the sev- 
eral States without aid from Washington, 

The control of our public schools always 
has been in the States. It is a matter pri- 
marily of local concern. 

The public schools of our State, and I 
am sure in most States, are an integral part 
of almost every family with children of school 


e. 
ee can conceive of no better way to destroy 
local control over our schools than for the 
schools to become financially dependent upon 
the Central Government. 

Federal taxation for school purposes is the 
opening wedge for central control of our 
public school systems. 

Central control of education inevitably 
will lead to thought control. 

If the Federal Government can tell a State 
where and how to build a school, it can tell 
a State who can teach in that school, and it 
can tell a State what can be taught in that 
school, 

One of the most important considerations 
is that the parent is the natural guardian 
of the child. 

The parental right to determine what is 
best for the child is fundamental. It is a 
divine right. It is a basic law of nature 
that no man, no group of men, can success- 
fully destroy. It finds expression among all 
Uving things. 

The public school exists for one basic 

„ It is to help the parent in the 
education of the child. 

Educational assistance is the only justifi- 
cation for taking the child from the home 
and placing him in the public school. 

Nothing is more vital to the successful 
operation of our public schools than support 
on the community level—support of the 
parents. d 

The surest way to undermine the public 
school is to deny to the parent the right to 
a voice in the school which his child attends. 

The surest way to deny that right is to 
permit the responsibility of operating the 
schools to be shifted from the community 
to the Federal level. 

Without parental support the public school 
cannot survive. 
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Speech of Congressman Elmer J. Holland, 
Democrat, Pennsylvania, Given on 
March 18, 1957, Before the’ Members 
of Local 1272, United Steelworkers of 
America, on the 20th Anniversary of 
the Signing of the First Contract for 
Collective Bargaining Between the 
Union and the Steel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REÇ- 
orp, I include the following address: 
SPEECH or CONGRESSMAN ELMER J. HOLLAND, 

DEMOCRAT, PENNSYLVANIA, GIVEN ON MARCH 

18, 1957, BEFORE THE MEMBERS oF LOCAL 

1272, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, ON 

THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF 

THE First CONTRACT FOR COLL: Bar- 

GAINING BETWEEN THE UNION AND THE STEEL 

INDUSTRY 

Mr. Chairman, Mr, Abel, and distinguished 
guests and brothers and sisters of the labor 
movement. Mr. Jones, you have missed 
what I believe to be one of my most impor- 
tant assets in your introduction of me—and 
that is—I am a dues-paying member of local 
1272 of the United Steelworkers of America. 
Iam very proud of that fact and I am always 
glad to have others join with me in that 
pride. 

Mr. Abel has, very ably, recalled to your 
attention many of the events that have 
occurred since the first steel contract was 
signed 20 years ago. 

Now, I would like to take you back a little 
further—say 20 years before the birth of the 
United Steelworkers of America. That would 
be before the First World War. And, I would 
like to recall some things that happened 
right here on the South Side. 

My parents settled here in the 16th ward 
when they came over from the old country 
and all of my brothers and sisters and I, 
there were nine of us, were born right here 
within a stones throw of the milis., The 
first Hollands arrived about 90 years ago and 
we have seen many changes right here in our 
own front yard during those Ot 
course, I wasn't around all 90 of them, but I 
have firsthand information on what occurred 
before I arrived on the scene. 

I had started to work in the mills before 
World War I, but I must admit my period 
of employment with them was not too long, 
for I did not hesitate to criticize the working 
conditions and even went so far as to sug- 
gest that we workers organize aunion. Need 
I add that when the reports of such a con- 
versation got to the proper individuals, I 
received notice that my services were no 
longer needed. 

That really wasn’t anything new in our 
family, though. 

My father, before me, had been a member 
of the ted Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers, and had taken part 
in the now famous and historic Homestead 
Strike. 

Because of his interest in the union and 
his participation in that strike, he was not 
only fired, but he was blacklisted, as were 
many of the union men of those days, and 
could not secure employment at any mill 
in the United States. 
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It is hard to believe today that such a 
condition ever existed in this country of 
ours, but it did. and this is how it worked. 

The mills, in those days had on their pay- 
rolls agents of the Pinkerton Detective 
Agency and even if a man changed his name 
and moved to another town to get work, he 
was discovered and fired immediately upon 
discovery. 

The families of these men suffered too. 
They were hunted and hounded like crimi- 
nals if they dared ask for food or help. 

The industrialists kept their mills run- 
ning by using immigrant Iabor which they 
brought in. These poor individuals were 
shipped in with numbers on them. They 
could not read or speak or understand our 
language. All they knew was work, work, 
work, 

Most of them came from the Balkan and 
Mediterranean countries. They knew noth- 
ing of our standard of living—they did not 
know the value of American money—they 
were assigned to beds in overcrowded room- 
ing houses, and when they weren't sleeping 
from sheer exhaustion, they were working. 
And they worked for practically nothing. 

Hundreds of them were killed in the mills 
or crippled and maimed for life. 

Here on the South Side, when I was a 
child, it was a famillar sight to see the old 
horse-drawn wooden wagon careening up 
Carson. Street to the hospital and back for 
another load of workers. It was called the 
butcher's wagon by the workers. 

The company lawyer apparently had a 
“district office” in the hospital, for as the 
poor worker arrived at the horpital he was 
there with a paper to be signed—and Joe and 
Mike and Steve and John put their "x" on 
the line. When they recovered sufficiently to 
get out of the hospital and go back to work— 
then they found out they had signed a state- 
ment saying that “through their own negli- 
gence they had been injured and the mill 
was not responsible“ and their job was gone. 

On paydays you would trip over cripples 
st the 27th Street Gate for the only way 
they could get any money to live on was 
through begging from the more fortunate 
workers. 

Back in those days you didn’t have to be 
injured to lose a job. If the boss had a 
friend or a relative who needed work * * * 
you could be fired without cause and re- 
placed without recourse. 

In 1917 we went to war, the one that was 
being fought to “save the world for democ- 
racy.” F 

We on the South Side contributed much in 
manpower to that war. Most of the families 
from this district had large families and 
many of the sons of these families went over- 
seas. In fact we had a larger percentage than 
most communities, and most of us from the 
South Side, coming from poor families and 
working homes, had a few ideals that we were 
fighting for. Among them was that we were 
going to make the world a better place in 
which to live.” 

Times were good at home, as they always 
are during a war. 

Employment was high, wages were high, 
and living costs were higher. The workers 
actually were not making any more because 
the price of everything had gone up. 

The war ended in 1918 and the boys started 
to come back. , 

They were happy with the thought that 
they had won the war, and the world would 
be better because of their victory. 

The workers in the mills had seen steady 
work during the war years. They had seen 
millionaires made from their sweat and toil, 
and, they had decided it was time for them 
to organize and get better working conditions 
and a small share of the enormous profits 
the companies had secured. 

They knew that once war orders ceased 
work would fall off, and jobs would be scarce. 
They decided they wanted some protection 
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from the whims of the boss so that he could 
not fire them if he so desired. 

In 1919 the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers started a cam- 
paign to try to organize the workers. 

I had just returned home from France 
and was asked to come down to 27th and 
Carson Street and make a speech on the ad- 
vantages of belonging to a union. I ac- 
cepted and my father helped me get my 
speech ready. 

You must realize, of course, that the com- 
pany did not take this organizing campaign 
lying down. They had brought in coal and 
iron police, and thugs whom they had sworn 
in as deputy sheriffs, and these gentlemen 
kept people moving on the streets of the 
South Side, You were not allowed to stand 
around in groups and talk. If you did you 
could be jailed for loitering. 

Meetings that were scheduled were broken 
up, even in private homes, and these paid 
thugs dragged men who attended them from 
their homes, beat them up, and you always 
landed in the South Side police station. 

As I was on my way to make my speech 
I saw these hired thugs, with their tin 
badges, forcing everyone to move on. 

I started to speak and paid hirelings from 
the mills appeared from all sides. They 
pushed and jostled anyone who might stop 
to listen. 

I asked one, “What's the idea? I just 
returned from France from the war that 
was to make the world safe for democracy. 
Is this how I am to be welcomed home?” 

One said, “Oh, fresh guy, are you?“ 

And since you all know my reputation for 
having such an even temper, you can 
imagine what happened next. 

The fight was on, and I landed in fail. 

I got out, of course—came back—and we 
had a repeat performance, The whole thing 
over again. Even another ride—another 
sojourn in jail. 

It's hard to believe, I know—but I know it 
did happen and it was right here on Carson 
Street in 1919. 

We failed in our attempt to organize the 
mills, and, once again, many men were 
blacklisted as they were when my father was 
a young man. Time had not changed any 
in the eyes of the industrialists, 

Then came the roaring twenties. 

The Charleston days—the speakeasy 
days—the days of the skyrocketing stock 
market, Fortunes were made overnight— 
cars were manufactured on assembly lines 
and Fords sprouted like toadstools after a 
rain. 

The boom was on. í 

Then someone lowered the boom—1929, 
and the bottom fell out of everything. 

Depression enveloped our land from coast 
to coast. It also enveloped the whole world 
in general. 

People were desperate, families were starv- 
ing, adults and children alike were ill 
clothed, ill housed, and ill fed. 

The financial wizards of the world had— 
by their own greediness to get more and 
more and more—failed to see that if the 
average man didn't get enough money in 
wages, he could not buy what was being 
manufactured, and, if no one bought, there 
was no need to manufacture. 

The little people were grabbing at any- 
thing that would give them food and shelter 
and clothes. 

Banks had failed and life savings were 
lost. 

Soup lines were everywhere. 

Apples were sold on the corners. 

Churches and private charity agencies 
tried to help, but the job was beyond them. 

During those years Hitler took over in 
Germany and became their idol with his Nazi 
theories. 

Mussolini moved in on Italy—and he got 
the trains running again. His Fascist 
theories were followed willingly. 
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Stalin and Lenin saved the peasants of 
Russia, so they thought—and thelr commu- 
nistic theories were followed. 

In America, we elected Roosevelt, 

1933—when Roosevelt took office as Presi- 
dent, the people of America would have fol- 
lowed in anything he had suggested—social- 
ism, fascism, natizism, communism. They 
had nothing to lose—for they had nothing 
left. 

We were fortunate though. 

Roosevelt like out capitalistic system. He 
wanted to make it work, and to make it work 
he knew that all the people had to share in 
it, not just the few as had been the practice 
in the past. 

He knew the workers and Labor in general 
had to be recognized as a component part of 
that system. 

To assure Labor of its place in our econom- 
ic system, Roosevelt—and a Democratic 
Congress—passed the Wagner National La- 
bor Relations Act. 

With that law on our books, Labor had the“ 
right to bargain collectively for the sale of 
its only product—labor. 

We, of the South Side, remember well the 
day at the gates of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., at 27th and Carson Streets— 
the same place I had attempted to 
speak from in 1919—when the campaign 
began to organize the workers into the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

The Pennsylvania State Police were there. 

They were there because a Democratic 
governor of the State of Pennsylvania, 
George Earle, had ordered them to protect— 
not the strike-breakers this time—but the 
organizers of the union. 

The coal and iron police were there, too, 
but they were not permitted to touch any- 
one outside the mills. 

Then a strange thing happened. For the 
first time in the history of any labor dis- 
pute—anywhere in the United States—a car 
drew up to the gates and out of this car 
stepped the governor of Pennsylvania. 

I will always remember the words he spoke. 

“You were brought here today,” he said 
to the State police, “to avoid bloodshed and 
disorder. Above all, I want to warn you— 
you are not here to give protection to this 
mill in its effort to break the strike. These 
workers have the right to organize into ® 
union of their choosing, and you are here 
to protect their rights.” 

A few days later, the Steel Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee was ized as 4 
bargaining unit for the Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Abel has told you the story from that 
date up to the present. 

I must warn you, however, that to keep 
the gains you now have and for which these 
thousands of men before you fought to give 
you, you must not becme indifferent to what 
is happening around you. 

I know, as well as you, that management 
has made many statements that they are 
not against unions—that they are willing 
to negotiate with your representatives. We 
have heard these many times. 

But statements and actions are two dif- 
ferent things. 

We just have to look at the record of the 
20 years Mr. Abel has covered. 

I told you about the strike of 1937 when 
we first organized the steelworkers. 

During the war years, World War II, that 
is, organized labor was loyal to our country- 

Wages were permitted to be frozen, al- 
though the profits of the corporations were 
not. 

After the war, the United Steelworkers 
asked for an adjustment of wages, and we 
got a 4-week strike in 1946 in order to get 
that adjustment, 

In 1949 we asked that those who had spent 
their lives in this mill and made possible 


the profits the company had made be given 


& pension. We got the pension after a 6- 
Week strike. 

In 1952 we asked for a wage adjustment 
and an improvement in fringe benefits. 
Again we got what we wanted—after another 
6-week strike. 

In 1956 we were fortunate, we were out 
Only 1 day. 

In 1956, last year. we had to go out on 
strike for 4 weeks in order to get our in- 
creases and benefits. 

Management's statements that they are 
not against the union—and they are always 
Willing to negotiate—are true apparently 
After they are forced to do so. 

Incidentally, there is an interesting side- 

t to our 1956 strike, and I think I should 
poh ie why I believe it was a political 


In January of 1956 the Wall Street Journal, 
iness Week, and Newsweek magazines 
to run articles pointing to the large 
Stockpile of steel that had been accumulated. 
ey predicted that on or about October 1 
would be a 30-percent layoff in the 

n and steel industry. 
eon this was a presidential election year— 

& layoff in October, right before election, 
aN va reaps with the Republican 
to the presidency in November. 

It has been stated by a number of colum- 
ane that this strike, which we were forced 

» should never have occurred—for, ac- 
ene oo them, the steel companies were 
5 t0 Se: the requests made by the 

Was rumored to have been a meeting 

4 top Republican politicians and leading in- 

the late and it was decided there to put 

8 on the union and force a strike for 
4 weeks. 

While the strike was in the com- 
ame could then get rid of the stockpiles 
ear mills could reopen with full employ- 

tie keep working right through elec- 


You gp ty help but wonder if this rumored 
didn't really take place, for that is 

eee what DAPENA, 
me warn you, as your Congressman 
* a former State Senator, don’t be taken in 
tor eee Paine of management— 
coincide. words their actions do not 
t nt has learned they cannot de- 
j — . destroy your unions by forcing you to 


So—they are turning to other methods. 
your 1. Can defeat you and they can destroy 
union by legislation—by taking a little 
year until you have nothing left. 

. coming over my desk in Wash- 
pon day after day, contains speeches made 
are +... Union industrialists. These speeches 
com ted and distributed by advertising 
d ae that receive huge fees—and—its 

Or only one purpose—te weaken your 


gf 


sort of thin; 

ea g causes me to fear for 

couldn't break you on the picket 

hay” they will do it by law. 

Press Succeeded in getting 18 States 
so-called right-to-work law. This 

Passed to help the individual or 

t was passed to destroy the union 

t in America, State by State, and 

have 18 of the 48 States in their 


y of us, in the union today, are not 
forced te ment with the battles we were 
The oe in order to get what we have. 
resulta or & conditions we now enjoy are 
the fights the union waged in the 


Pena tons with pay. 

addition 

Holidays with pay, to your social security. 

Proper. tallzation, which assures your wife 
medical care at childbirth, 


1 
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‘These are all benefits the union has fought 
for for you. 

Life insurance; 40-hour week; security of 
employment, so the boss can't replace you 
with one of his relatives just because he 
happens to be out of work. 

If you had tried to discuss a grievance in 
the old days, you would have been fired for 
complaining to the boss. 

Workmen's compensation protects you 
when you have been injured. 

Unemployment compensation feeds you 
during a layoff. 

And above all your union has given you 
dignity, as an individual, rather than just 
another number on the payroll list. 

Our fight still goes on. 

We cannot let down. 

Today, you are working in a war economy. 
All of us pray for peace—but—do you realize 
what would happen to the economy if the 
Government suddenly stopped spending for 
defense? x 

Millions would be laid off in the change- 
over from wartime to peacetime production, 

The productivity during the war did not 
just happen. 

It was planned. 

First—the brains of America were brought 
to Washington. Men representing labor, 
capital, management, and Government, sat 
around a table in Washington and worked 
out an answer to the question “What was 
needed to win the war?“ ö 

The military decided they needed thou- 
sands of planes, ships, submarines, tanks, 
guns, bombs, and all other weapons. 

They didn’t ask where the money for these 
was coming from—they were needed; we had 
to have them. 

Plans were made to get this great pro- 
ductivity at once. 

Mills, mines, factories, plants, all were 
ordered “full speed ahead.” 

Wheels turned day and night. 

It was a must. 

I know that many of you must have asked 
yourself this question: “Why is it the wheels 
of industry only turn 24 hours a day when 
they are making the weapons to kill, to 
lay waste, to destroy, and to bring sorrow to 
the world?” 

And here is another question we all want 
answered: “Why can't this be done in peace 
as well as in war?” 

These are the questions that you, as a 
member of your union, must help to answer. 

In peacetime there are no stirring speeches 
made on winning a peace. 

Everything goes back to the humdrum ex- 
istence of “am I working tomorrow or next 
week?” 

Government forgets about that great pro- 

ductivity they hammered at us during the 
war. 
In peacetime they worry very little about 
having a job for every man to do. No rous- 
ing speeches come over our radios or TV 
about absenteeism or part-time work. It is 
the old story of layoffs. 

The loss of jobs is shunted aside with ex- 

ons like this: There are only between 
2 and 3 million unemployed.” f 

But if you are 1 of those 2 or 3 million, 
it is not so simple to you. You have house 
payments to meet, car payments to meet, 
grocery and meat bills to meet, youngsters 
to clothe—are you worried? 

If 2 or 3 million were unemployed during 
wartime, our Government would move from 
top to bottom to place them in necessary 
jobs. : 

The greatest answer our Government can 
give to the people of the world in general 
and the Communists in particular —is that 
we can have full employment in peace just 
as we did in war. 

That kind of propaganda would be under- 
stood by workers all over the world. 

How can it be done? 
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Just as easily in time as it 
peace was in 


Call back to Washington the brains of 
America—iabor, management, capital, and 
government. Let them gather around that 
same table and plan to win the peace as 
they planned to win the war. 

Let them determine how many jobs are 
needed to have full employment, and then 
start the wheels once more, 

Let them find out what we need now, and 
the answer could easily be: 

Houses are needed for our people. 

Schools are needed to have adequate room 
for our children, 

Surgical and medical hospitals are needed 
so that_immediate attention can be given 
to our Ul. 

Mental institutions are badly needed so 
that our mentally ill, so long neglected, can 
be treated and cured and rehabilitated. 

Roads are needed to relieve the present 
over-crowded conditions on our highways 
and provide safe means of transportation. 

These are only a few of the many things 
that could be planned that could contribute 
to the winning of the peace. 

You, as members of labor, should play a 
big part in demanding that this be done. 

America is at the crossroads, 

The Communists are saying to the world 
that America must have war to have pros- 
perity. 

We must prove otherwise. 

Let us all, each and everyone of us, work 
for this new peacetime goal. 

Let us prove to the world that we, who in- 
war could keep the wheels of industry go- 
ing 24 hours a day making the weapons of 
war, can again keep the wheels of industry 
going 24 hours a day making the necessi- 
ties for a life worth living. 

The United Steelworkers of America must 
and shall do their part, 


Corn Belt Taking the Rap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the failure of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to pass legislation for a corn 
program so far this year, I note with in- 
terest the editorial in the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register of recent date which 
outlines the burden under which the 
corn-hog farmer operates with relation 
to the other segments of our agricultural 
economy. I commend it to the study of 
all my colleegues. 

The editorial follows: 

Coan BELT TAKING THE Rar 


“Prospects for any new corn legislation 
this session were at low ebb,” reported 
Charles Bailey, of our Washington bureau, 
after the defeat in the house of several pro- 

tor changing the present acreage con- 
trol and soil-bank laws. 

For the first time in several years, city 
Congressmen of both parties joined in vot- 
ing down plans for increasing corn-acreage 
allotments or expanding soil-bank benefits. 
The legislative maneuvering on farm bills 
this session has been so complex that many 
city representatives may have voted “no” out 
of sheer bewilderment. We couldn't blame 
them for that, and we hope this vote does not 
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reflect a lack of appreciation or sympathy 
for Corn Belt farmers’ problems. 

Feed grain and livestock producers are 
undergoing severe downward pressure on 
their incomes from a steady rise in output 
exceeding the rise in demand for their prod- 
ucts. Prices decline more than enough to 
offset the bigger volume. This bullt in” ten- 
dency for supply to increase faster than 
demand has been accelerated by the shifts of 
cotton and wheat farmers to Livestock pro- 
duction. 

The corn-livestock sector of agriculture is 
bearing the lion's share of the cost of ad- 
justment to adyancing farm technology. 

Without any change in the Government 
programs affecting feed grains, we can expect 
a further growth in feed output which will 
mean more livestock later. Corn allotments 
are so low (and the price support has been 
reduced) that relatively few farmers are 
likely to comply with the allotments, except 
in severe drought areas. Few farmers, there- 
fore, will be eligible to put land in the corn 
acreage reserve. 

In short, the changes in the farm program 
this year have (1) lowered price supports for 
feed producers, (2) reduced the incentive 
to curtall output and (3) decreased the pos- 
sibility of supplementary income through the 
soll bank. 

It is getting late to do much about it, with 
corn planting only a little over a month 
away. But a substantial increase in soil 
bank payments would help. 


Construction Loans to Veterans 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 


House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 4602) to en- 
courage new residential construction for 
veterans’ housing in rural areas and small 
cities and towns by raising the maximum 
amount in which direct loans may be made 
from $10,000 to $12,000, to authorize advance 
financing commitments, to extend the direct 
loan program for veterans, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Now I think we are get- 
ting down to the real crux of the issue. 
Are you going to put the Government in 
the lending business or are you going to 
let free enterprise do it? Are you going 
to increase the budget or are you going to 
cut it? I think the gentleman was a 
party to a resolution that was sent down 
to the President trying to get advice 
from the President as to where the 
budget should be cut. I can say to the 
gentleman if he does not want it in- 
creased $2 billion, he should withdraw 
the amendment. If he wants to put the 
Government in the lending business, he 
should make it $5 billion so that all the 
veterans can get loans. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. 
what the gentleman has said really had 
me in a box I would ask leave to with- 
draw the amendment. The fact of the 
matter is this amendment is a temporary 
measure to make $2 billion available only 
to June 30, 1958. It is less inflationary 
than any measure that has been sent up 


Chairman, it 
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to us by the administration and which 
the Secretary of the Treasury has told 
us was not inflationary. It is a lot less 
inflationary than the billon dollars you 
voted a few days ago at the instance of 
the Secretary of the Treasury for FNMA, 

If you are serious, if you have been 
serious since 1954, and I have before me 
the Recorp of March 24, 1954, where you 
were all protesting how anxious you were 
to help the veteran, how you were going 
to put money back into the veteran’s 
mortgage market by keeping his interest 
down so he could buy a house at a rea- 
sonable price with reasonable financing, 
you must vote for this amendment. If 
you meant all that you will have to vote 
for this amendment. It is not the Dem- 
ocrats who are on the spot; it is my 
friends on the left side of the aisle. 

If you really want to help the veterans 
this is the way to do it. You have over 
$7 billion in the veterans’ reserve insur- 
ance fund. The amendment that was 
ruled out of order a little while ago re- 
quired that that fund be used for this 
purpose. My amendment does not re- 
quire it to be used for this purpose. If 
the Secretary of the Treasury does not 
want to add any more to the budget or 
does not want to increase the interest 
rate, he may use the veterans’ money out 
of that fund for loans to veterans. 
Under this amendment he has the dis- 
cretion to do that. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman state exactly 
what his amendment does? Is it to end 
direct loans? 

Mr. MULTER. This extends the direct 
loan program. This brings in another 
$2 billion to the direct loan program 
throughout the country so that the city 
boy and the farm boy, if he is a veteran, 
can come in and get his direct loan if 
he cannot secure it through private fi- 
nancing. It does not put the Govern- 
ment in the lending business in competi- 
tion with private enterprise. The 
amendment simply says that if the vet- 
eran cannot get his loan from private 
sources at 4% percent interest, he can 
apply to the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Secretary shall make available to 
the Veterans’ Administration up to $2 
billion for that purpose until June 1958. 
If these big bankers mean what they say 
that the mortgage market is going to ease 
up and things are going to get easier and 
veterans will be able to get mortgages 
again, they need not fear this amend- 
ment, As soon as they come back into 
the market with their guaranteed mort- 
gages, this program ceases. As long as 
they stay out of the mortgage market for 
veterans, the Veterans’ Administration 
can say to the veteran: Come in here. 
If you have a good house and you qualify 
under this program and you cannot get 
the money privately, the Government will 
lend it to you at 444 percent interest.” 

This is the veterans’ own money. It is 
the same money that is bringing the 
Government 2% percent but which we 
will lend to the veteran at 4½ percent, 
earning for the veterans’ reserve fund 
an additional-2 percent return. 

I would like to see the program en- 
acted with a provision that would pro- 
vide that the veteran should not pay 
any more for his mortgage than the 
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Government pays for borrowing money. 
But, I know you would not be able to 
get that kind of an amendment through, 
so I have taken a middle course. By 
these direct loans the veterans could get 
money at a fair interest rate. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr: MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Under the program 
the gentleman is proposing now, can any 
of his constituents in the city of Brook- 
lyn get. any money out of his program? 

Mr. MULTER. Les. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. How would they go 
about it? ‘ 

Mr. MULTER, All they need to do is 
come in and show that the veteran 
qualifies for a loan and he cannot get it 
from private industry; he cannot get it 
from a savings bank or insurance com- 
pany, and he will get it from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The same for 
your people in Chicago. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. We cannot build a 
home in Chicago that a veteran would 
get a $13,000 mortgage on. 

Mr. MULTER. But I covered that. 
too. My amendment increases the 
amount up to $20,000. He can do that, 
can he not? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. That is right. 

Mr. MULTER. He can do in in New 
York. The limit under this amendment 
is $20,000. This gives equal treatment to 
the city boy and to the farm boy, who 
are veterans. 


Atomic Energy and Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ar- 
ticle entitled “Atomic Energy and Free- 
dom of Enterprise’ by Prof. John D. 
Garwood, of Fort Hays Kansas State 
College. This article presents an excel- 
lent résumé of the development of 
atomic energy for peacetime use, its 
possibilities, the role of government in 
relation to private enterprise up to the 
present day, and the future cooperation 
which will be necessary between private 
enterprise and Government in the full 
development of atomic energy for peace- 
time uses, and should be of interest to 
all Members of Congress. 

The article follows: 

ATOMIC ENERGY AND FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE 
(By John D. Garwood, professor of economics, 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, 

Kans.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Let us suppose you had lived in 1900 and 
somehow were confronted with the problem 
of seeking a solution within 56 years to any 
of the following problems: 

1. To build and maintain roads adequate 
for use of conveyances, their operators, and 
passengers. 

2. To increase the average span of life by 
30 years, 
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3. To conyey instantly the sound of a voice 
Speaking at one place to any other point or 
any number of points around the world. 

4. To convey instantly the visual replica 
Of an action, such as a presidential inaugura- 

n, to men and women in their living rooms 
all over America. 

5. To develop a medical preventive against 
death from pneumonia, 

6. To transport physically a person from 
Los Angeles to New York in less than 4 hours. 

7. To build a horseless carriage of the 
Qualities and capabilities described in the 
1957 advertising folder of any automobile 
Manufacturer. 

Without much doubt you would have se- 

the first problem as the one easiest 
of solution. In fact, the other problems 
Would have seemed fantastic and quite likely 
Would have been rejected as figments of 
someone's wild imagination. Yet 57 years 
later which of these problems remains un- 
Solved? What accounts for the 1957 auto- 


Mobile and other fantastic accomplishments?” 


ti. did not preempt these activi- 
A little more than a decade ago a new 
of energy thrust itself with dramatic 
emphasis upon the world. Its political and 
economic ramifications are almost beyond 
Comprehension. Nuclear fission may well 
become the chief source of industrial energy 
88 Well as offering numerous other benefits 
Mankind, 
ar Would seem that we must now consider 
© role of the Government and private en- 
è in developing peaceful uses of atomic 
he r. Some have expressed a belief that 
© decisions dealing with atomic power in 
tog . commerce, and in the military are 
mo important to be left to the traditional 
Pad of reference of a free competitive so- 
tion They postulate governmental direc- 
t nat the helm. This at once poses a ques- 
A as to whether such direction will maxi- 
Welfare in the categories indicated. 
1 ideology is that of a freely competi- 
€ society, Traditionally, in our ideology 
3 of the government has been that 
in w Mi maintenance of the rules of the game 
ch private initiative, private property, 
com om of contract, the profit motive, and 
Petition have been relied upon to maxi- 
cal the private and public weal. Histori- 
bees this kind of an economic system has 
Provi. eminently successful in that it has 
of ded its adherents with the good things 
e. yet at the same time has afforded 
ang & considerable measure of freedom 
opportunity to exercise their talents. 
ner e System has poured forth a myriad of 
enablec duete at competitive prices. It has 
am ed new territories to be opened up with 
nomi ng rapidity. It has fashioned an eco- 
8 colossus the like of which has not 
m duplicated anywhere else in the world. 
tial Word, our society achieves its poten- 
n cas a free-market mechanism. 
the field of energy man progressed from 
Wate 4nd human power to the use of coal, 
Tory, pe wer, oil, and electricity. Each step 
ard in the field of energy has increased 
command over his economic future. 


AGE OF THE ATOM 


In the area of atomic power it has been 
Poking a that were complete fusion of a 
Benerat., uranium 235 to occur, the heat 
erated a would be equivalent to that gen- 
to the] y 23% million pounds of coal. This 
den tie is Buck Rogers material. Inci- 
the y. a pound of uranium 235 is about 
Is the of an inch cube. In addition, there 
is the Possibility of combining atoms which 

©pposite of the fusion process. 
ee — 

1 
Pp Strata Sparks, “If Men Were Free to Try,” 
Pling of RA a ear en Education, Clip- 

N. ; also prin Read- 
ere Digest, July 1954, ated 
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With our ever-increasing demand upon 
our energy sources it does not appear un- 
likely that, in the not too distant future, 
electricity produced from atom splitting 
may be competitive from a cost standpoint 
with electricity generated from the other 
energy sources. This frame of economic 
reference will be different from country to 
country. 

Sir John Cockraft, director of the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment at Harwell, 
England, noted that by 1975 the British Isles 
will obtain half of its total electricity from 
nuclear energy. vA 

Further, the products of atomic materials 
are utilized in the fields of agriculture, food 
processing, medicine, industrial production, 
etc. Besides these direct applications of the 


atomic materials there are the indirect rami- 


fications of this new source of power; i. e., 
education, legal services, sales services, waste 
disposal, insurance, investment, transporta- 
tion, etc. In short, this new source of 
energy means investment, private or public, 
of billions of dollars annually. 

All of this brings us to the question of 
public versus private ownership and/or con- 
trol. From 1933-55 federally owned elec- 
trical generating capacity increased from 
several hundred thousand kilowatts to ap- 
proximately 12 million kilowatts. Percent- 
agewise, federally owned facilities have in- 
creased in the last 22 years from two-thirds 
of 1 percent to about 15 percent of the total. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ATOM 


The military direction given our atomic 
development during the war years and in 
the decade following 1945 placed our Federal 
Government in a commanding position in 
the development of this giant of energy. In 
October 1945, President Truman sent a mes- 
sage to Congress requesting legislation to 
fix a policy with respect to our existing 
plants, and to control all sources of atomic 
energy and all activities connected with its 
development and use in the United States.” 

This message resulted in the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946. It is a matter of record 
that the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment had already developed a proposed. bill. 
The act provided for a general advisory com- 
mittee composed of scientists and technical 
experts, a military Haison committee, and a 
congressional Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy composed of Members of both House 
and Senate. 

Fissionable materials are owned exclu- 
sively by the Government, thus: 

“The Commission as agent of and on be- 
half of the United States shall be the exclu- 
sive owner of all facilities for the produc- 
tion of fissionable material * * *. All right, 
title, and interest within or under the juris- 
diction of the United States, in or to any 
fissionable material, now or hereafter pro- 
duced, shall be the property of the Commis- 

ion.” 
p The policy of secrecy in the development 
of atomic devices has further solidified Gov- 
ernment direction and influence in this field. 
Initially, and to this day, the development 
of atomic energy has been primarily govern- 
mentally directed and inspired. 

Yet, it was through private industry that 
the Government program was first carried 
out in terms of plant construction, produc- 
tion, and research. As of April 1955, of the 
116,000 persons employed by the Atomic 
Energy, Commission, 110,000 persons were 
employed under private industry. This 
represents about 95 percent of the total. 

‘To summarize, private industry from 1946 
54 was prevented from developing peaceful 
uses of atomic energy because: 

1. Military requirements were given prior- 
ity on the technical know-how. 

2. The Government owned the fissionable 
materials. 

3. Security and secrecy regulations are 
Government costs; private venture capital 
does not like to incur these costs. 
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4. Atomic energy patents under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 were retained in a Gov- 
ernment-controlled pool. 

5. The provisions of the act of 1946 were 
oriented toward Government monopoly, a 
position in keeping with the political party 


power. 

Changes in the executive branch of the 
Government and the appointment of Lewis 
L. Strauss as Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission was indicative of change 
for an increased participation of industry 
in the development of atomic energy. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1954 revised the 
act of 1946. It gave emphasis to the peace- 
ful uses of the atom in that industry was 
encouraged to participate in the develop- 
ment of nuclear power. The ownership 
question was not definitely settled, however. 
It now became possible to license private 
industry, or State or local power groups, to 
use nuclear materials in research and power 
Teactors. Further, access to restricted data 
was permitted. The area in which a private 
firm eould claim a patent was broadened, 
Security clearance was made less stringent, 
Nonsensitive information was to be made 
available. 

All release of scientific and technical in- 
formation concerning atomic Information is 
governed by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
The decision of the Commission is final. 
In addition, the thorny problem of personnel 
security is under Commission jurisdiction, 
The law of 1946 requires an investigation 
by the FBI of all employees of the Commis- 
sion and private industry connected with 
atomic research and production. Out of 
503,810 persons investigated since 1947, only 
494 persons or one-tenth of 1 percent have 
been denied the highest or Q clearance. 

The field of research and development has 
taken place in Government-owned facilities; 
i. e., Oak Ridge National Laboratory, pri- 
vate or public educational institutions, and 
private or industrial research institutions. 
As of June 1955, 90 universities, colleges, 
and research institutions were doing physi- 
cal science research. 

The domestic information and education 
program of the Commission has rerulted in 
two training schools, one at Oak Ridge In- 
stitute of Nuclear Studies which conducts 
intensive courses in the safe and efficient 
handling of radioisotopes, while the other, 
the Oak Ridge School of Reactor Technology, 
Offers graduate study to private industry. 
The Commission also makes an effort to pro- 
vide speakers and information for confer- 
ences, symposiums, conventions, and other 
gatherings. 

Following the 1954 law. the Commission 
supplied certain technical information to in- 
dustry. Some 2,000 Atomic Energy Com- 
mission declassified reports are now or soon 
will be available for purchase. Depositorles 
for unclassified reports are kept in the 
Atomic Industrial Forum in New York, the 
John Crerai Library in Chicago, the Stan- 
ford Research Institute in Stanford. Calif., 
and at the Georgia Institute of Technology 
in Atlanta. 

Special publications are distributed to U- 
braries by the Commission. Appendix 6 of 
the 18th Semiannual Report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission lists these publications. 

The atoms-for-peace program represents 
an attempt to export our atomic know-how 
as well as atomic materials. Apparently, it 
had its inception with President Eisen- 
hower s speech to the United Nations, De- 
cember 8, 1953. Thus, an International Con- 
ference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
was held in Geneva, Switzerland, August 6- 
20, 1955. A United States built research re- 
actor was shipped to Geneva and exhibited. 

Technicians and students from other coun- 
tries were also trained in nuclear science and 
23 foreign doctors and surgeons toured United 
States medical installations, 
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During 1955 the United States negotiated 
bilateral agreements with 27 countries for 
the mutual exchange of information on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and on con- 
struction and operation of research reactors, 

Thus it becomes plain that the atoms-for- 
peace program looks first toward an exchange 
of information; secondly, technical instruc- 
tion; and, lastly, aid in the construction of 
research reactors including the sale or lease 
of small amounts of uranium 235. 

For the past 5 years the AEC has conducted 
a power reactor research program in terms 
of (1) choosing the best reactor type, (2) 
production of experimental reactors, (3) en- 
couragement of study by private industry, 
and (4) encouragement of production and 
generation of full-scale central station re- 
actors. 

Experimental reactors have been con- 
structed by Westinghouse at Shippingport, 
Pa., by the Sumner Sollit Co., Inc., at Argonne 
National Laboratory and at Oak Ridge, and 
at Santa Susana, Calif., by North American 
Aviation, Inc. 

The Commission hopes to get private in- 
dustry to construct and operate nuclear 
powerplants of greater capacity than the ex- 
perimental plants. Thus, at the present 
time five major power demonstrator reac- 
tors are built or being bullt—the Nuclear 
Power Group in Illinois, the Yankee Atomic 
Electric Co, in Massachusetts, the Detroit 
Edison Co. group near Monroe, Mich., the 
Consumers Public Power Group in Columbus, 
Nebr., and one proposed in New York by the 
Atomic Power Development Associates Group. 
In addition, smaller reactors have been ap- 
proved for Massachusetts, Florida, Ohio, 
Michigan, Alaska, and Minnesota. 

In the field of new material exploration, 
the AEC has encouraged exploration and ex- 
traction of the uranium ores through the 
media of price. In addition, maps, research 
programs, and opening of the public land 
have facilitated the development of the 
uranium ore industry. 

In the area of processing of nuclear ma- 
terials the AEC has spent tremendous sums 
In separating the uranium atoms into uran- 
ium 235 and uranium 239. The Investment 
in this type of plant is in the neighborhood 
of $6.6 billion, 

Radioisotopes have been made available by 
the AEC for use in cancer research and ther- 
apy. Some have been sold and some have 
been made available without charge. 

CONCLUSION 


Tt must be obvious from the foregoing that 
the atomic-energy industry is not at pres- 
ent one where we may expect private indus- 
try to carry on alone. The Government is 
too intricately involved from the standpoint 
of military purposes to throw the gates open 
completely to free enterprise. 5 

Louis H. Roddis, deputy director of the 
Reactor Development Division of the AEC, 
in speaking before the Ohio Conference on 
Peacetime Uses of Nuclear Energy in Au- 
gust 1956, noted that by 1970 25 million 
kilowatt-hours annually would be produced 
in nuclear powerplants in the United States. 

He estimated that by 1975 the figure would 
top 80 million kilowatt-hours annually or 
about 20 percent of total American power 
production. One may well ask what part 
private industry will have in all of this. 

The writer would call attention to the 
opening lines of the If Men Were Free To 
Try“ cited at the beginning. It is clear that 
we now have in our hands a source of energy 
which is capable of performing tasks of 
undreamed-of magnitude. Let us resolve to 
use it to the fullest extent. ' 

In the past we have looked to private en- 
terprise to provide us with our innovations 
and our production of goods and services. 
Let us no abandon our traditional and tried 
way of getting the job done. 

We are heading in the right direction. 
Let us hope for a continuation of the pro- 
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gram initlated in 1954-55 in which private 
industry has been given a larger share in 
atomic development. 

Eventually we may hope for an evolu- 
tion of the AEC from a body commanding 
our atomic development to a regulatory body 
whose functions are those of providing in- 
formation and research, guardian of our nu- 
clear stock of materials, setting safety stand- 
ards etc. It is in this manner that we may 
expect to see fullest use made of our new 
source of power. 


A Commendation for Our Connecticut 
Colleague, Mr. Morano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
— Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the text of a 
letter recently sent to the President of 
the United States by several members 
of a special subcommittee study mission 
to Guatamala. 

The letter includes excerpts from edi- 
torial comment in one of several Guata- 
malan newspapers, all of which are gen- 
erous in their praise of the work of the 
American congressional committee, and 
especially Representative ALBERT P. Mo- 
RANO, Of Connecticut's Fourth District: 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
e March 14, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: Recently a group 
from the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
completed a special study mission to Guata- 
maia. In addition to ourselves, the mission 
included Congressman Tuomas S. GORDON, 
of Illinois, chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs; Congressman A. S. J. Carna- 
HAN, of Missouri; and Congressman ALBERT 
P. Morano, of Connecticut, the third Repub- 
lican member of the group. 

Guatemala ts a key country to hemispheric 
relations and it is essential that good rela- 
tions with that country be constantly fur- 
thered. We are happy to have served with 
this group in the accomplishment of a 
successful mission. 

In this connection, we wish to call to 
your attention the very special talent, skill, 
and personality possessed by our colleague, 
Congressman ALBERT P. Morano. During a 
prior study mission on which we served in 
June 1955 to Costa Rica, Nitaragua, El Sal- 
vador, and Guatemala, Congressman Morano 
addressed the legislative bodies of two of 
those countries, Nicaragua and El Salvador, 
in fluent Spanish, in the local idiom, and 
with a warmth that won the hearts of the 
people in those two countries, During our 
recent mission to Guatemala Congressman 
Morano addressed the legislative body of 
that country and again received a standing 
ovation. Typical of the reaction was the 
following editorial from a Guatemalan news- 
paper: 3 

“THE AMERICAN CONGRESSMEN 

“This morning five members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives were received in 
plenary session of the Guatemalan Con- 
gress, an event that is referred to in the 
news story appearing in another part of this 
edition, The gentlemen are invited guests 
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of President Castillo Armas and it is the 
second time that they have come to our 
country. The first time was at the begin- 
ning of this regime, only a short time after 
the events which brought about the political 
change which proscribed the Communist 
rule in Guatemala. They observed then 
how the political and administrative affairs 
were being conducted by the movement 
which triumphed in July 1954; now they 
have returned to find out what has been 
done to bring about recovery, how programs 
are being developed, and how the democratic 
life again has established itself among our 
people, 

“The aforementioned Congressmen- 
Messrs, Merrow, GORDON, Morano, CHIPER- 
FIELD, and CarNAHAN—were influential in 
the decision of the American Congress to 
grant $15 million in aid for the 1956-57 
period. This lends a certain luster to their 
presence here now which they have so rec- 
ognized and stated. 

“Reinforcing the protocolary greetings of 
Mr. Carnahan, Mr. Morano was highly ex- 
pressive. He was so in every sense, but par- 
ticularly in affirming the community of spir- 
itual, or better said, ideological interests of 
the two nations; the United States of Amer- 
ica and Guatemala. The speaker strongly 
stressed the force of this tie, describing it a5 
the integration of a domain whose elements 
are coexistent and which cannot bo loosen: 
without risking loss of ‘the most precious 
of all possessions—liberty. Mr. Morano sald 
so in this phrase which must be highlighted 
before publishing in its entirety the bril- 
Mant speech which he delivered this morn- 
ing before our Congress: 

“The heartbeat of liberty here In Guate- 
mala and the heartbeat of liberty in the 
United States are the same. If this heort- 
beat is interrupted in the United States, the 
same will happen in Guatemala and the 
same will occur inversely.” 

“This conclusion in itself makes the ad- 
dress historical and it should receive atten- 
tive consideration by Guatemalans, a 
from other merits found in the contents 
the text, which follows.” (Translation from 
Spanish, editorial in El Espectador, Guate- 
mala City? Guatemala, February 14, 1957.) 

Many United States officials, as well a8 
local residents of the three countries whose 
legislative bodies Congressman Morano ad- 
dressed, have stated that Congressman Mon- 
ANo has enhanced the prestige and standing 
of the United States in those countries and 
has increased the good will toward the 
United States to a remarkable degree. This 
has been accomplished not only by his fluent 
knowledge of Spanish, but by his profound 
understanding of Latin America, its people 
and its psychology, and by his ability to tell 
the story of the United States to the people 
of Latin America, 

We know that you agree with us that good 
relations between the United States and our 
Latin American neighbors are vital to the 
peace and security of the hemisphere and to 
our own national interests. It is essent 
that there be made the best use of our re- 
sources, skill and manpower to the end that 
hemispheric relations may be constantly im- 
proved. In this effort we feel strongly that 
Congressman Morano can render a great 
service to our Nation and to you in your ef- 
forts to improve United States-Latin Ameri- 
can relations. 

We feel certain that Congressman Moran? 
would be happy to serve on any special 
will mission you may find necessary in our 
dealings with our Latin American neighbors- 

We are happy to call these unusual quali- 
fications of our Republican colleague, who 15 
doing so much to implement your farsigh 
foreign policy programs, to your personal 
attention. 

Because we believe this matter to be of 
such vital importance, we are addressing this 
letter to you for your personal comment, and 
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are sending a copy to the Secretary of State 
for his information. 
A copy of the report of the special study 
Mission to Guatemala is attached herewith. 
Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, 
Ranking Minority Member, Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 
CHESTER E. MERROW., 


Operation Mercy, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a great number of people in our coun- 
are deeply concerned about the pos- 
Sibilities of a third world war fought with 
Nuclear weapons—a war which might 
y include every member of our fam- 
es in forward combat areas. 

Fortunately, I believe, there are also 
a number of our fellow-Americans who 
are taking time out from their own busy 
ves to train themselves to save lives in 
gase of war or any other disaster, These 
unselfish citizens have worked long and 
d under the guidance of local civil 
efense directors. Typical of these citi- 
oe their civil defense directors, and 
a € proficiency they have gained is Oper- 
3 ion Mercy, 1957, which was recently 

arried out in Jefferson County, Tex. 
Following is a report of the success of 
J ration Mercy from the Beaumont 
Ournal of March 1, 1957, and I feel con- 
ent that after reading this report we 
will want to congratulate Jefferson 
unty Judge James A. Kirkland, Com- 
missioners Dick Scurlock, T. B. Ellison, 
Lamar Lawson, and Ted R. Walker, Jef- 
nn County Civil Defense Director 
8 rge Gary and the citizens of south- 
— 2 Texas who took part in this exer- 


Civm Derensr Test TERMED SUCCESSFUL 
(By Charles Culhane) 


` aua realistic civil defense test exercise 
Clock Operation Mercy 1957“ went off like 
Work at Hotel Dieu Thursday. 
s George Red Gary, county civil defense di- 
De Called the exercise very successful. 
of the E. Dodd, civil defense Maison officer 
0 © State health department, commented 
— the drill was one of the best I have 
Witnessed.” 
Sabor, exercise was based on a simulated 
hosp; tar explosion in the basement of the 
moa Grill began at 1:30 p. m. About 45 
basem, ties" were sprawled in a room off the 
Th ent corridor of the hospital. 
m elr faces and limbs were smeared with 
a ome to simulate blood. Nurses 
ie rah from the hospital. staff moved in 
to ee wnister first aid and attach name tags 
Victims,” 
Ualting nes and nurses carried the “cas- 
the d on stretchers to a sorting center in 
The Parking lot of the hospital. 
Placed Stretcher-borne “casualties” were 
Center across wooden sawhorses at the sorting 
* “Victims” who needed surgery were 
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carried to a shock center or minor and major 
surgery rooms set up in Rosary Hall. 

At 2 p. m. the Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
helicopter landed on the hospital grounds 
near the bank of the turning basin and 
evacuated one of the “casualties” by air. 

The helicopter was piloted by Travis 
Rhodes, Johnny Vaughan, mechanic for the 
plane, acted as the casualty.” 

He was belted into an open-air stretcher 
Tack on the right float of the plane and 
carried from the hospital to the Jefferson 
County Airport—a distance of almost 10 
miles. 

A complete communications system with 
walkie-talkies, auxiliary telephones, and a 
control center was set up in and around the 
hospital. 

The communications setup was supervised 
by L. M. York, assistant fire chief at Orange. 
Boy Scouts acted as messengers between the 
different stations of the drill. 

Police were posted at all entrances to the 
test area to divert unauthorized traffic away 
from the scene. The sheriff's department, 
the department of public safety, the city fire 
and water and Beaumont ambulance services 
departments also took part in the test. 

The entire drill was under the direction 
of Mr. Gary and Sister Mary Wilfred of Hotel 
Dieu. Dr. Dale Hager was in charge of 
medical personnel. 


More Tributes to the Late Harold Talbott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, Harold Talbott 
had many important unachieved am- 
bitions at the time of his deatn, and we 
all know of his great service to this 
Nation. 

There are 2 recent articles that ap- 
peared in the New York Journal Ameri- 
can and the New York Times that, I 
believe, reflect an accurate understand- 
ing of Harold Talbott. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert these articles in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 
From the New York Times of March 5, 1957] 

Sap CASUALTY OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, March 4—"The Air Force 
has become a part of-my body,” said Harold 
E. Talbott to the Senate investigators, and 
the simple words are his true and fitting epi- 
taph. From his interment that part sur- 
vived: it has grown in strength and efficiency 
ever since it became one with him, and for 
that reason. 

Talbott gave up his post as Secretary of 
the Air Force because he had made himself 
politically expendable. But to understand 
the circumstances, it is necessary to under- 
stand two underlying factors. One is the 
standard required by the public service, par- 
ticularly exacting on citizens who have spent 
most of their lives in competitive business 
pursuits, The other is the lifelong deter- 
mination of the late Secretary of the Air 
Force to spread efficient practices throughout 
American industry. 

The etandard imposed on men drafted into 
Government from private life is not only 
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exacting and sudden; it is new and strange 
to them. They find that fitness for and 
dedication to the task assigned—and Talbott 
had these in full measure—are only two of 
the requirements. The businessman brought 
into Government must at once develop an- 
other set of antennas, not only to alert him 
when a conflict of his private interest and 
that of the public may be posed, but also 
when critics and ill-wishers may merely con- 
tend it has been posed and deliberately re- 
solved by him to his own material advantage. 

Moreover, these recruits from business, 
especially when they deal with Government 
procurement in large amounts from manu- 
facturers with whom they have had any de- 
gree of association, are more exposed than 


‘others to that well-known Washington 


treatment known as the smear. This is 
the product of politics, of personal envy, of 
false withess, of zealotry for doctrine, and it 
is usually fed into Journalistic channels by 
anonymous sources. Only a very cautious 
man, with a sixth sense of the pitfalls of of- 
fice, is fully equipped to deal with these 
hazards. And Talbott was neither cautious 
nor extrasensory in these respects. 


EFFICIENCY HIS IDOL 


His determination to spread the most ef- 
ficient practices throughout industry was 
one of Talbott's most familiar chracteristics. 
That is an overriding reason why he became 
a partner in an efficiency engineering firm, 
and why, after he was Secretary of the Air 
Force, he continued the effort to persuade 
other businessmen they should employ the 
firm. His venture was profitable, like others 
to which he addressed his great administra- 
tive talent: Talbott would have been highly 
self-critical if he had backed a loser. But 
those who knew him well never doubted 
that he was led into the ethical error of pro- 
moting this firm from his Air Force office 
by his passion for this project, and by his 
conviction that improvement in American 
industry would grow with the growth of use 


olf this service. 


Such persons could thoroughly under- 
stand, therefore, how it was that Talbott 
saw his errors only in retrospect and sincerely 
believed they were merely errors of judgment 
and procedure, without reflecting a basic 
intention to use his office to advance his 
financial interests. They could understand 
also his unhappy dismay when he was told 
his exterior activities had injured the cause 
of the Air Force and for its sake he should 
resign, For he had devoted one part of his 
life to establishing aviation on a sound basis, 
another to tooling it for the defense of the 
United States, and a third to bestowing all 
possible might on military aviation and im- 
proving the condition of every individual 
who labored in that field. To that fact his 
predecessors and successors as Secretary of 
the Air Force, and thousands of others in 
Government and out, are emphatic witnesses, 

The President and the Senate investigators 
were wholly awsre of this dedication and 
this achievement, though not all of them 
understood the psychological elements in 
Talbott’s wholly unwitting lapse from the 
rigid ethical standard the President set for 
his administration. In commenting to a 
news conference, after the Secretary testi- 
fied before the committee, the President said 
that somewhere“ in the 1952 campaign he 
“tried to explain my conception of what a 
public servant owed to the Government, the 
people * * * that his actions had to be 
impeccable, both from the standpoint of law 
and the standpoint of ethics.” And he had 
told the voters that “the new administra- 
tion will not tolerate any deviation from an 
uncompromising code of honesty and ethics 
in the Government service.“ 
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On that Spartan rescript, though neither 
honesty nor law had been breached, one of 
the ablest and most devoted architects of 
our national security was separated from the 
Government. 

But the important sections of the founda- 
tions and superstructures of the Alr Force 
that Talbott built will long survive him. 
And not in even one tiny chink of the struc- 
ture ls there a grain of self-serving. 


From the New York Journal-American of 
March 13, 1957 


Hanotp Tal norr— His SERVICE BUILT a BETTER 
Ain Force 


(By Leslie Gould) 


The desk calendar says this is the day we 
were to have lunched with Harold Talbott. 
The date was made a few days before he left 
for Florida, never to return. 

While he cannot keep this date, we will, 
in a different way. 

Harold Talbott became the central figure 
in a political controversy and was forced out 
of his office of Secretary of the Air Force. 

This was unfortunate, for the issue, in- 
volving a conflict of interest, got the head- 
lines and forgotten was the really great serv- 
ice he performed for his country. 

Harold Talbott, without question, was the 
best Secretary the Air Force has had since 
it became a separate service. He was dedi~ 
cated to the air service. The generals will 
tell you that. So will others down the line, 
including the enlisted personnel. 

As he once said—the Air Force had become 
a part of him. 

This was why having to leave his post was 
such a shock—a shock that must have 
hastened his end. He was given a rough 
time—not all of it deserved. 


DEVOTED TO THE SERVICE 

While his resignation probably had to 
come—he did err in judgment—anyone 
knowing Harold Talbott over the years also 
knew his personal devotion to the Air Force 
and his personal integrity. 

This writer knew Talbott for many years, 
back to the days of the 1929 boom. His word 
was always good, and he never attempted to 
give you a bum steer or to mislead—even if 
it would have been in his personal inter 
to do so. s 

He also was a loyal friend, and being a 
loyal friend he would do anything to help 
a friend. Being the kind of person he was, 
he was aggressive about it, That was one 
thing that made it so hard for him in his 
time of trouble—some of his friends might 
have been-a little more aggressively loyal to 
him. ` 

EARLY CHRYSLER BACKER 

His interest in aviation. goes back to the 
days of the First World War, He headed 
the Dayton Wright Airplane Co, in 1916 and 
during the war was a major in the produc- 
tion organization of the Army Air Force. He 
was one of the early backers of Walter Chrys- 
ler, when he developed the motorcar com- 
pany that bears his name. He was a director 
of that for many years and also served as 
board chairman of North American Aviation. 
2 major interest was Electric Auto- 

ite. 

In politics he was one of the biggest money 
raisers for General Eisenhower, and before 
that for Governor Dewey and Wendell 
WuUlkie, 

His main interest was aviation and he was 
named Secretary by President Eisenhower. 
He played a major role in furthering the 
cause of the air service and one of his big 
achievements was the founding of the sep- 
arate Alr Force Academy. 

Nothing can cloud the real contribution 
Harold Talbott made to his country through 
the Air Force—which is stronger and more 
efficient today because of him, 
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Taxpayers Should Rebel Against Reckless 
Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, John S. Knight, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News and several other 
metropolitan newspapers, is an out- 
standing journalist. On last Saturday 
there appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News an editorial written by Mr. Knight 
entitled The Editor's Notebook.” 

It sums up the attitude of the Ameri- 
can people toward this matter of reck- 
less spending on the part of our Govern- 
ment. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including the editorial in 
question. 

Tre EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 
(By John S. Knight) 


TAXPAYERS SHOULD REBEL AGAINST RECKLESS 
SPENDING 

The news these days is usually distressing, 
but never dull. 

One item that caught my attention last 
week was a United Press story from Washing- 
ton which said that President Elsenhower 
plans to ask Congress for a special foreign 
ald fund of around $400 million for emer- 
gency projects. 

It seems, according to the United Press. 
that although foreign aid spending ran at 
the rate of $7.9 billion for the fiscal year of 
1956, the administration faces some possible 
embarrassment because it is low on cash at a 
time when Poland is urgently seeking Ameri- 
can help.” 

In addition, the UP says the President 
will ask Congress to drop the require- 
ment that around 80 percent of the ad- 
ministration’s disbursements should be made 
through loans. 

To replace this stipulation, the President 
will request a generalized requirement that 
the administration distribute as much as it 
can in the form of loans. 

Now what this all means is that our 
Government, instead of gradually curtailing 
foreign aid, is planning an even bigger 
spending spree. 

And the administration would like to get 
rid of the irksome restrictions imposed by 
Congress on the theory that it is impossible 
to predict what the need may be. 


FOREIGN AID GROWS INTO PERMANENT DOLE 


It would seem to me that Congress should 
view this latest request with a y eye. 

By July of this year, the American people 
will have forked up $60 billion in foreign 
assistance. No one begrudged the aid given 
to rehabilitate war-worn Europe, even 
though the administration of that aid was 
deplorably inefficient and often used for 
highly questionable projects. 

When the Marshall plan was born in 1947, 
it was generally accepted as an emergency 
measure. 

In fact, representations were freely made 
that within 4 or 5 years, this assistance could 
be safely terminated as Europe's economy 
was restored to a sound basis. 

But, following the Marshall plan expedi- 
tures of more than $11 billlon, the Mutual 
Security Administration was organized to 
carry om with foreign aid. 

When the Republicans came into power in 
1953, MSA became the Foreign Operations 
Administration, and, later in 1955, it was re- 
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christened the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

By this time, foreign assistance was no 
longer in the emergency category, but had 
become a permanent function of the United 
States Government. 

THE FALSE PREMISE: DOLLARS BUY FRIENDS 

What began as a compassionate effort to 
aid our friends and allles in Europe is. now 
a planned year-by-year arm of our foreign 
policy. 

It springs from the over simplified premise 
that, in the war against communism, you 
can buy friends with American dollars. 

This was shown recently when Howard 
Pyle, a presidential assistant in the White 
House, defended the administration's foreign 
spending record with these words: 

“I would rather see our money waging 
peace on the world’s economic battlefields 
than our sons waging war on bloody battle- 
fields.” 


This is the loose type of rationalization 


usually heard from the apologists for unlim- 
ited foreign ald. 

If the question were really this simple, 
there would be few objections to the GOV- 
ernment’s program. But, in addition to the 
$200 million Congress has just authorized for 
the Middle East, our sons are committed 
under the Eisenhower doctrine to “wage war 
on the bloody battlefields’ of that area, 
should any country seek our help in warding 
off Russian aggression, 

Moreover, as Governor Pyle undoubtedly 
knows, the United States is also obligated to 
defend no less than 42 other nations. 

So we do not have, as Pyle implies, a choice 
between “economic battlefields” and "bloody 
battlefields.” 

Rather, our situation is that we are actually 
in a position where Russia can trigger trouble 
at a time of her own choosing. 

AFRICA ALSO HUNGERS FOR AMERICAN HANDOUTS 

Vice President Nixon's good-will trip to 
Africa may open up a new area of foreign 
spending. To keep our readers adequately 
informed, Peter Lisagor of the Chicago Daily 
News Foreign Service accompanied the Vice 
President and reports that American prestige 
currently runs high in Africa. 

“But,” says Lisagor, “it would be a mistake 
to imply that Africa can be taken for granted 
in the United States, or that friendship for 
America is without its price.” 

“The plain fact Is that the bite has been 
put on Nixon, wherever he has gone, for 
American aid, economic and military in most 
cases. It American aid should not be 
forthcoming in countries now counting on it. 
the cheers Nrxon has heard as a representa- 
tive of Uncle Sam could quickly turn into 
jeers.” 

At present, Lisagor thinks this would be 
an unlikely possibility because “the amounts 
contemplated are modest by the usual aid 
standards." f 

But the question is: How long will they 
stay modest? 

Based upon the record, you are entitled 
to your own guess, 


LUXURY BUDGET IGNORFS GIGANTIC PUBLIC DEBT 


One day this country will have to regain 
its perspective. 

The Federal debit is now $276 billion. AC- 
cording to Senator Harry Byrro, of Virginia. 
the contingent liabilities, by guaranties of 
various Federal borrowing programs, tota 
$260 billion, 

Yet the new $71.8 billion budget contains 
13 additional State and local grants, making 
67 In all. 

It also crentes 31,500 new civilian jobs. 
The major increases are not in defense, but 
in domestic-civillan expenditures. 

As Byap said in a letter to Percival F. 
Brundage, Director of the Budget, This 
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is a luxury budget, padded with increased 
Spending all down the line.” 

But, instead of facing the economic facts, 
We plunge blindly ahead with greater ex- 
Penditures at home and constantly enlarge 
dur commitments abroad. 

A taxpayer today, with a wife and two 
children, pays 20 cents out of every dollar 
Of a $10,000 income for Federal, State and 

taxes. 

And taxes keep going up. 

ONLY PEOPLE CAN CURB HEEDLESS SPENDING 
SPREE 


It is time the people rose in protest against 
the Scattering of their dollars around the 
globe. 

No one else will do it from them. 

Business enjoys Government contracts. 
labor leaders favor all spending programs, 
former United States officials and politicians 
Bet fat fees from abroad to promote foreign 
aid, bankers enjoy Government deposits. 

The planners and the spenders are run- 
ning wild in oversized, self-perpetuating 
agencies. Key people in foreign ald often 

ld jobs for which they have no back- 
Fround of experience. 

Even Vice President Nixon commented on 
the cornball diplomats he found in Africa. 

one city, the consular and information 
Staffs totaled 100 people. Nrxon observed 
that a third as many might do a better job. 

In Iran, deep in the mountain canyons, 
the United States has spent $3,500,000 for 

uncompleted road hacked out of the 
Mountainside and tunneled through solid 
Tock. It leads to a dam and power project 
that isn't there. 

There must be a cure to this nonsense. 

But it all seems pretty hopeless. 

I have just read that the Department of 

th, Education, and Welfare is asking 
for $228,000 to teach the people of 
dur 48 States how to fish. 


Polish National Communism: A Myth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, last au- 
kun a political change, only superficial 
hes ter, took place in Poland which 
T an important bearing upon the wel- 
ao of the Polish people and the status 
A Polish-American diplomatic relations. 
e A Communist Government came 
of * Power, claiming to be an advocate 
5i national” communism. This gov- 
ating oe is now in the process of negoti- 

an agreement for American eco- 
nomic aid. ; 

gi /Mericans should have a clear under- 
tanding of this new so-called national 
2 the mmunist Government in Polland. In 
first place, it is still a Communist re- 
sane guided by the same body of 
Tipe of other Communist regimes 
tion eee the world. Claims to na- 
Contrada nism are in themselves 
than adictory because communism by 
diane and practice is a worldwide anti- 
toa or ca antinational conspiracy ded- 
to the ignoble end of destroy- 

ay be natural right to freedom. 
ew regime in Warsaw has ap- 
Pealed to a concept that is dear to the 
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heart of every Pole; that concept is, pa- 
triotism and love of country. Such is 
5 only claim of this refime to popwar- 

N. 

And what is the basis of this claim? 

What is the justification for the ap- 
peal to Polish patriotism? 

It is fear: Fear inspired by the belief 
that if the Polish people do not accept 
their “nationalist” regime, and if they 
seek to overthrow it and establish a gen- 
uine democracy as we know they do, So- 
viet Russia would intervene and crush 
the Polish nation in a bloodbath of war 
and terror. 

Thus, the heart of the matter is this: 
The Polish people are compelled to ac- 
cept their masters who have but one 
fundamental objective in their policies 
and that is the preservation of commu- 
nism in Poland. 

America is, therefore, faced with a 
very delicate situation. 

What are we to do? 

The dangers are great; the siutation 
is full of uncertainties. 

Nonetheless, we must act. ~There is a 
natural humanitarian instinct within us 
as a nation which compels us to do 
whatever we can to alleviate the terrible 
economic conditions of the Polish people. 
We must respond to this instinct, for the 
interest of the Polish people—and not 
their Communist oppressors whether 
they be nationalist or Stalinist—is a 
matter of great concern for us. 

Aid the Polish people we must, but it 
must be done with great caution. We 
must make it clear that we do not seek 
to strengthen the regime and perpetuate 
communism in Poland, but that we are 
aiding the Polish people, doing only what 
we can to give them hope for the future. 

Nor do we want our aid to be an occa- 
sion for the terrible retribution that be- 
fell Hungary. It is not our aim to pro- 
voke Russia. We want no military 
alliance with Poland. We desire only to 
aid the Polish people. 

Such aid agreements that are con- 
cluded must stipulate, however, that the 
United States has the right to observe 
the distribution of the aid, seeing that 
it is placed where it will do the people 
the most good. Safeguards should be a 
key stipulation in whatever agreement 
is finally concluded. 

When this important question is 
solved, then our attention should be 
turned to such issues as the danger posed 
by Polish consulates in America being 
used again as propaganda centers; the 
inequity of exchange in currency which 
is so unrealistic in relation to the true 
economic values; religious freedom in 
Poland; and the question of cultural ex- 
change and travel in Poland on both of 
which I hold many reservations at this 
time. 

Our position vis-a-vis Poland should 
be clear to everyone. The Polish na- 
tionalist regime does not deserve our 
sanction any more than other Commu- 
nist regimes do. What does deserve our 
blessings—indeed our everlasting bless- 
ings—are the people of Poland. It is 
their interest, their welfare, their future 
which concerns us, and whatever is done 
by way of aid to Poland should be done 
solely for them. 
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A Battle Lost but a War To Be Won 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, a sad 
news item has come to my attention from 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press of March 
16, 1957. Under unanimous consent, I 
include the attached article in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

I have not met Mr. Simpson but I have 
had considerable correspondence with 
him and with his friends. Mr. Simpson 
is a State employee in Vermont, and he 
was charged by the Civil Service Com- 
mission to be in violation of that por- 
tion of the Hatch Act that pertained to 
State employees. Why? Merely because 
he wrote a letter for publication stating 
that he thought that Mr. Taft would 
make a good candidate for President. 
This letter was written prior to the 1952 
convention. 

This is an example of the long arm 
of the Federal Government reaching into 
the activities of the State government. 
If this principle is permitted to continue, 
it will mean that all of the authority 
will be centered in a strong Federal Gov- 
ernment and the local and State govern- 
ments will be forced to be subservient to 
Federal power. 

Mr. Simpson is representative of many 
other State employees of both political 
parties who rightfully feel that they 
should be entitled to an expression of 
their political choice and their political 
convictions. This is the American way, 
and Mr. Simpson may well become a sym- 
bol of a battle lost but a war that will 
be won. 

I introduced H. R. 3084 in the 84th 
Congress which passed the House but 
was stymied in the Senate. I have rein- 
troduced the same bill, H. R. 558, which 
would amend the Hatch Act and exempt 
the State employees from its provisions. 

The above-mentioned article follows: 

A 4-year battle between the State of Ver- 
mont and the Federal Government over 
charges of violations of the Hatch Act by 
W. Arthur Simpson, social welfare commis- 
sioner, ended in United States District Court 
in Burlington yesterday. 

Simpson and the State pulled down the 
flag of resistance with the claim, We may 
have lost the battle but we have won the 
war.” 

Attorneys for Simpson and the State filed 
a stipulation calling for dismissal of their 
appeal of a United States Civil Service Com- 
mission finding that Simpson violated the 
Hatch Act by engaging in political activities. 

The veteran State office holder and Lyndon- 
ville farmer was March 12, 1953, 
with vidlating the Hatch Act by running for 
office while a member of the Old Age Assist- 
ance Commission in Vermont, by making 
speeches at a Republican State convention 
while serving as welfare commissioner and by 
writing a letter for publication urging the 
election of the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
for President, 

The commission ruled against Simpson in 
November, 1954, saying his political activity 
“warrants his removal from office.” 
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‘The commission told the State that unless 
it discharged Simpson, it would lose about 
$11,000 in Federal grants, 

But the State board of social welfare 


balked and won the backing of the executive 


and Legislature. 

Former Attorney General F. Elliott Barber, 
Jr., was named a special counsel to the State 
and an appeal was filed in Federal court. 


CASE CAN'T BE REOPENED 


Yesterday's action by Simpson and the 
State amounted to a withdrawal of their 
attempt to reopen the case. Their petition 
to discontinue the legal battle was granted 
by Judge Ernest W. Gibson. 

The appeal was dismissed “with preju- 
dice.“ meaning it cannot be brought again. 

Simpson said the action was taken be- 
cause we won most all of our points and 
established the fact it was a constitutional 
right to write a letter to the editor.” 

He pointed out that the Civil Service Com- 
mission has since changed its regulations to 
permit such activity. 

The $11,000 is simply a bookkeeping item, 
he said. It will not cost the State a cent 
unless “at some far distant time the Federal 
Government ceases to give grants in aid. 
Then there would have to be a settlement.” 

The Commissioner, who has not denied his 
political activities but who insisted they did 
not constitute Hatch Act violations, noted 
bills have been introduced in the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
to exempt other than Federal employees 
ftom provisions of the Hatch Act. 

A bill to accomplish this passed the House 
unanimously last year but was not acted on 
by the upper Chamber. 

STATE NOT AFFECTED 


Simpson, his personal attorney, Fletcher 
Joslin, of Montpelier, and Barber indicated 
they felt the State had little to gain by con- 
tinuing the fight “inasmuch as State opera- 
tions had not been affected by the United 
States Commission ruling.” 

Gibson's order in October 1955, that the 
Commission produce more evidence to sup- 
port its charges against Simpson if there 
was to be a ruling from his court was also 
cited as a victory for Simpson and the State. 

The welfare chief yesterday also reiterated 
his contention that he had had assurances 
under Federal Security Administration rules 
he was exempt from provisions of the Hatch 
Act. 

However, the matter appeared academic, 

Simpson, the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through its failure to follow Gib- 
son's directive for new evidence to support 
its charges, seemed willing to bury the 
hatchet in a grave marked only by the tech- 
nical wording of a “stipulation dismissing an 
action with prejudice.” 


Briton’s Faith in United States Is Shaken 
as Result of Censure on Egypt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. HAYS.. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article entitled 
“Britons’ Faith in United States Is 
Shaken as Result of Censure on Egypt,” 
by Drew Middleton, from the New York 
Times, Wednesday, March 13, 1957: 
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Barrons’ FATTA In UNITED STATES Is SHAKEN 
A5 RESULT OF CENSURE ON EGYPT——FEELING 
Is WIDESPREAD THAT WASHINGTON LET THEM 
DowN—PRESSURE ON ISRAEL IN U. N. Is 
CALLED “BULLYING WRONG MAN” 

(By Drew Middleton) 

Lonpon, March 12.—A loss of confidence in 
the Government of the United States, its 
leaders, its policies, and its most solemn 
pronouncements, is the most serious cas- 
ualty in Britain of the international events 
of the last 4 months, 

United States censure of Britain and 
France during the Suez crisis alienated a 
section of the population whose members 
are usually friends and defenders of the 
United States in Britain. - 

The Washington administration's han- 
dling of the dispute between Israel and the 
United Nations over the former's with- 
drawal from the Gaza Strip and the Gulf 
of Agaba aroused the hot antagonism of 
those who had approved the United States 
position on Suez, including prominent mem- 
bers of the Labor Party. 

The net result is that Labor voters, usu- 
ally critical of United States policy, are 
more critical than ever. And the Conserva- 
tive Party is increasingly hostile in both 
Parllament and the country toward United 
States policy. 

Not once in more than a month of travel 
and discussion did this correspondent hear 
a Briton support the United States admin- 
istration over Suez or Israel. 

People felt they had been let down. They 
thought the United States action of voting 
with the Soviet Union in the United Nations 
against Britain mocked a decade of fine talk 
about the transatlantic alliance. This, they 
kept repeating, they would not forget. 

BULLYING WRONG MAN 


To people in pubs, factory canteens and 
trains the Eisenhower Doctrine for the Mid- 
dle East seemed to be an American attempt 
to do in the Middle East what President 
Eisenhower had censured Britain for doing. 
United States pressure on Israel over the 
„Withdrawal was interpreted as “bullying the 
wrong man.” 

“If [Secretary of State] Dulles is so smart,” 
a Staffordshire man said, “why doesn't he 
start bullying Nasser? He's the bloke that 
started all this, not the Israelis.” 

Such comments may be narrow, ill-in- 
formed and emotional, but they are ubiq- 
uitous, The alliance between the United 
States and Britain may be convalescent in 
Parliament; it is still mighty sick in the 
country. 

One of the most important policymak- 
ers saw an encouraging side to the deteriora- 
tion of relations, however. 

It would be a good thing, good for Britain 
and good for the United States, if from now 
on we look at the alliance more realistically,” 
he said. “Emotion is a bad guide for policy- 
making and there has been too much emo- 
tion in all this hands across the sea’ busi- 
ness, Naturally, neither of us will ‘go it 
alone“ But a little more independence of 
the United States will encourage us to be 
more flexible and adventurous in foreign 
policy.” x 

The average Briton's attitude toward the 
rest of the world clearly expresses that con- 
fidence in himself and his country's fu- 
ture that, in the circumstances, was one of 
the most important discoveries of this in- 


quiry; 
DECADES OF DIFFICULTIES 


Nearly two decades of political crisis, war 
and economic difficulties have not appre- 
ciably weakened that strain of assurance, 
touched with condescending superiority, that 
has helped to make the British highly suc- 
cessful and heartily disliked in the past. 
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Paradoxically, there is little anti-Ameri- 
fcanism directed at a visitor. The Amer- 
ican traveler meets a ready welcome, keen 
interest and warm hospitality. He also is 
subjected to sharp questioning and a real 
desire for information. 

One questioner wanted to know if Presi- 
dent Eisenhower really owned “thousands of 
acres” of oil lands. But in general the 
questions were intelligent. 

In Stourbridge in the Midlands a man 
wanted to know the prospects for changing 
the fillbuster rule in the United States Sen- 
ate, In Cardiff, Wales, an accountant asked 
about the powers of the National Security 
Council. 

There is a danger that suspicion of the 
United States Government will spread to 
suspicion of the American people, of the 
Atlantic Alliance, of the United Nations and 
ultimately of all international agreements. 
The present strong currents of nationalism 
have their undercurrents of isolationism and 
neutrality. 

“I'm fed up with these treaties and such,” 
was a typical comment. 

Criticism of the United States Government 
is phenomenal in that it includes all classes 
and political parties. In Newcastle a visitor 
was reminded that “the workers“ had always 
suspected American capitalism. The era of 
Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, of course, left 
its scars on young intellectuals of both 
political parties. 

British opinion of the United States in 
these circles never has recovered from the 
shock occasioned by the manner in which 
Senator McCartuy rode roughshod over 
American liberties. 

The reporting of McCarruy's influence 
between 1952 and 1956 may have been 
slightly exaggerated in British newspapers 
and weeklies but no one can e rate the 
harm he did to the reputation of the United 
States as the champion of human freedom. 

The Left saw Senator McCartuy as the 
standard bearer of an emerging American 
fascism. The Right saw him as an isolation- 
ist who would break United States commit- 
ments overseas. Both factions united im 
condemning American hesitancy in dealing 
with him. 


CONSERVATIVES JOIN CRITICS 


Conservative criticism has emerged into 
the open since the Suez crisis, 

“What in heaven's name did think 
we were?” a retired officer asked. “A lot of- 
pet dogs who'd sit up and beg when Mr. 
Dulles spoke?“ 

He, and many like him, were as worried 
by what they considered the Washington 
administration's inability to understand the 
British approach to the Middle East as by 
its actions after the intervéntion. 

The United States censure shocked even 
some who were most critical of the British 
Government's intervention in Egypt. The 
trans-Atlantic alliance may have been over- 
valued in this country. But to the British 
an alliance is—or rather was—an alliance: 

“Possibly you didn't see the need for it 
(intervention),” an actuary said in Scotland. 
“but surely there was no reason to turn on 
us and to vote with the Russians against us- 
Man, that made nonsense of all your Presi- 
dent and others have said about the alliance- 
It's like a marriage; it’s valid even when 
things aren't going your way.” 

A more extreme view was put by a me- 
chanic in Stafford. 

“All we are to the Americans is an aircraft 
carrier,” he said, “As long as you can use 
our airfields and do the leading, everything's 
fine. But when we do something on our 
own, you come all over religious on us. You'd 
move damned quick if someone grabbed your 
Panama Canal.” 
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ATTACK CENTERS ON DULLES 
Rightly or wrongly, Secretary of State 
Dulles has become the focus of criticism of 
the United States Government. But recently 
criticism has touched President Eisen- 
r. long the most popular American in 
these islands. 
In many cases a visitor finds that criticism 
80 violent, so unreasoning that past con- 
butions by Mr. Dulles have been forgotten. 
In the north, especially in Durham and New- 
Castle, many persons were convinced that 
Anthony Eden did not resign as Prime 
ter because of ill health but had been 
* ved as a sacrifice to jealous gods in the 
Nited States State Department. 
on of the Washington administra- 
tion's plan for the Middle East almost invari- 
12 produced the charge of hypocrisy. 
bor voters, torn between party allegiance 
and a strong dislike of the Egyptians and 
sident Gamal Abdel Nasser, asked how 
they could approve the Americans’ doing 
thing that had been the basis for criti- 
cism of the Eden government by their leaders 
the United States Government. 
th y must have had blinkers on over 
(let they didn't see that the ‘wogs’ 
Egyptians) were getting guns from the Rus- 
Ea a farmer said in Bristol. “That's what 
en was telling them all year. First you 
with the Russians against us and then 
to turn around and say the Russians ought 
ous of the Middle East and you should 
w which a physician added: "I was against 
— Government because I thought its course 
pora lead straight to war. How can I sup- 
the American line?” 
the present and perhaps ephemeral 
®nimosity toward the United States Govern- 
mae is a hard-headed attitude toward the 
— States. Britain is one of the few 
Ree tries in Europe in which strangers do 
buttonhole an American to tell him how 
States ne? would like to live in the United 
Beeritons are interested in the United 
tes, They admire and copy American 
are es in industry and living. They 
on at times envious and jealous, although, 
wi the whole, power has been surrendered 
B Temarkable grace, 
Ut there is little enthusiasm for the tra- 
ns and promise of United States 
ing and free enterprise. The starv- 
the 8 workers of Lancashire cheered 
during Tal Principles of President Lincoln 
freq & the Civil War. Today the traveler 
Uently senses that the United States 
little more than big shiny cars, 
i and the half-real world of Holly- 
one wound distrust of capitalism may be 
learneg = The British workers have never 
p + nor have their own leaders ex- 
8 hod 3 what modern capitalism 
Worker's iite States means in terms of a 
le Present increase in the emigration of 
here eee worries Government officials 
ers tn know that the proportion of work- 
creasing” total population is steadily de- 
But it did not appear to worry 
Ponden ly those with whom this corres- 
Britain’ talked in a month of travel in 


EMIGRATION NOT NEW 
Marr ration is not new. A minister re- 
Many Resear that there are six times as 
are in tamen around the world as there 
ow Scotland, 
so Neve always needed brains and skills but 


urriedly and rather ashamedly: “You 
Ma May not have America’s resources, 
They ie character and intelligence, 
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The Mail Should Pay Its Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, edito- 
rial columnist Larry Collines, Sr., of the 
Long Beach Independent newspaper re- 
cently set forth his thought with respects 
to the proposition that the mail should 
pay its way. Since the matter of postal 
rate increases is expected to be before 
the Congress in the near future, the views 
he sets forth are pertinent to the record. 
They are as follows: 

If the cost of mailing a first-class letter 
were increased to 5 cents it would wipe out 
the $500 million annual deficit of the post 
office. That would be putting that great in- 
stitution on a pay-its-way basis. It would 
cost the average family very little more, be- 
cause they do not mail many letters. But 
it would be costly to many business concerns 
who use the mails for sending out first-class 
mail. But before the 2-cent-a-stamp in- 
crease is put in effect, careful consideration 
should be given to a major increase in second- 
class mailing. 

Under second-class mailing privileges many 
newspapers and magazines are subsidized to 
the extent of millions of dollars annually. 
Some individual magazines mail their prod- 
ucts at millions of dollars lower rates than 
it costs the post officer to handle. That 
means those individual magazines and their 
subscribers are subsidized by the taxes paid 
by all the people. This aleo applies to news- 
papers with large mail subscriptions. It is 
apparent the strongest opposition to an over- 
all increase in postal rates comes from these 
interests. 

The post office system is just about the 
most important service organization in this 
country. It reaches into every home. In its 
early days the exeremely low rates for pub- 
lications were set by Congress as a means of 
getting information to all the people as 
cheaply and quickly as possible. It provided 
that newspapers and magazines would be dis- 
tributed at lower rates than average costs 
because that was the people's only means for 
getting information. 

That condition does not prevail today. 
Radio, television, and fast transportation 
bring the people in touch with world and do- 
mestic affairs almost as quickly as they hap- 
pen. Advertisers pay a large share of the 
cost of publications, It should no longer be 
necessary to subsidize them. If the people 
want them badly enough they will pay the 
small difference in postal rates to insure 
their delivery. In such cases it is unreason- 
able to ask others to pay part of the cost of 
that subscription through taxes which go to 
make up the post office deficit. 

We hear businessmen say postal rates will 
cost them more money, which they oppose. 
We hear the same men loudly opposing sub- 
sidies to the farmers. It makes a difference 
“whose ox is gored.” But to those who be- 
lieve government services should pay their 
own way wherever possible, we urge them to 
let their Congressman and Senator know 
they favor increasing postal rates to accom- 
plish that purpose. 


Another newspaperman, Col. C. S. 


called junk mail. 
ceived from him reads as follows: 
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Concerning pending legislation regardi 
the Post Office Department. A large tice 
of the mail is now what we call junk mall or 
advertising matter which is mailed at greatly 
reduced rates addressed only to “occupant.” 
This rate is lower than the distribution rate 
using the cheapes} kind of distributors 
therefore we are sure the Post Office 
ment is losing vast sums on this class of 
mail. Nearly all of this mail is in direct 
competition to established newspapers and 
established merchants, We cannot see why 
the Post Office Department wishes to sub- 
sidize this class of business. Perhaps if this 
junk mail at vastly reduced rates of 1½ 
cents each were discontinued the first-class 
mail rate would not have to be raised as 
much as now suggested. Urgently request 
you consider this matter fully before raising 
first-class rates or accepting another multi- 
million-dollar deficit in post office operation. 

Cor. C. S. SMITH, 

Publisher, Herald American Newspapers, 

Compton, Cali}. 


Construction Loans to Veterans 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4602) to encour- 
age new residential construction for veter- 
ans’ housing in rural areas and small cities 
and towns by raising the maximum amount 
in which direct loans may be made from 
$10,000 to $12,500, to authorize. advance 
financing commitments, to extend the direct 
loan program for veterans, and for other 
purposes, . 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I just want this time 
to serve notice on the committee that 
there will be no future extensions of time. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, I think, would accomplish 
the purpose of making more money 
available for veterans loans. It is the 
subject matter of a bill which I intro- 
duced, together with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keocu], in the last ses- 
sion, It is H. R. 804 in this session. It 
provides, in effect, tax exemption of the 
interest received from loans to veterans, 
provided the interest rate on those loans 
does not exceed 3% percent. 

By this simple enactment, the veteran 
could get a 3% percent loan and the 
lender could get a net return to him of 
3% percent less the cost of placing and 
servicing the loan. Now, they tell me, 
and I think it is the fact, that it costs 
about one-half percent to place, process, 
and service a veterans mortgage loan. 
That means they would have 3 percent 
free of taxation on every mortgage of this 
kind that they made to veterans. Now, 
there is nothing mandatory about the 
provision. Ido not say the lender or the 
bank must loan at 344 percent, but I say 
if they do extend themselves to this ex- 
tent and help the veterans of this coun- 
try, giving them a low interest rate, then 
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they get a tax exemption on the refurn 
of their interest on these loans, and these 
loans only. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the enactment 
of this amendment. 


Segregation and “Surrender” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Maroh 26, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
gradual movement in this country 
toward Federal control of all activities. 
Many leaders are adopting a so-called 
middle-of-the-road philosophy. The 
bartering of principle is a dangerous 
business. In making concessions and 
compromises, principle is lost and the 
rights of the people diminish. 

If the Supreme Court decision of May 
17, 1954, is allowed to stand, the school 
system of our State will be wrecked; the 
rights of our people mutilated; and the 
sovereignty of our State desecrated. 
Somewhere along the line it becomes 
necessary to meet the issue head-on. 

Many politicians, in their zeal to se- 
cure political preferment, are willing to 
turn their backs on constitutional gov- 
ernment, the sovereignty of our States, 
and the privileges and freedoms of the 
individuals of this country. Some of our 
would-be leaders in Virginia have adopt- 
ed an attitude that they are for segre- 
gated schools but there is nothing that 
can be done to permit the Common- 
wealth of Virginia to continue to oper- 
ate her schools on a segregated basis; 
that there must be a little integration in 
compliance with the decree of the 
Supreme Court. — 

There is no such thing as a little com- 
pliance. Either we comply or we exert 
every possible legitimate, peaceful means 
at the disposal of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia and her people to maintain the 
right to operate our schools as the people 
of Virginia desire them operated. 

I am convinced that if our people will 
stand together on this great issue and 
fight for the principles involved we have 
reason to hope that the people of this 
country will some day awaken to a real- 
ization of what the Court has attempted 
to do to our Constitution and demand a 
return to constitutional government. 

On Monday, March 25, 1957, there ap- 
peared in the Richmond News Leader an 
outstanding editorial entitled “Segrega- 
tion and ‘Surrender’.” On ‘Tuesday, 
March 26, 1957, there appeared in the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch an equally 
outstanding editorial entitled “Dalton 
Should ‘Choose to Run’.” These fine 
editorials pointed out in detail the politi- 
cal manipulations of one of the politi- 
cians in Virginia who is attempting to 
secure political preferment by playing 
upon words and forgetting principle. In 
one breath this politician pretends that 
he favors keeping white schools of Vir- 
ginia white and in the next breath says 
we must have some integration. He 
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wants to be all things to all people and 
at the same time no doubt hopes in his 
heart that by playing up to the modern 
Republicanism of the present adminis- 
tration he will secure an appointment to 
one of the judicial plums now dangling 
in Virginia. 

There is an unholy alliance between 
Attorney General Brownell, the present 
administration and the NAACP to bring 
Virginia to her knees and to force us to 
take orders from Brownell and the 
NAACP. Could it be that Mr. Dalton 
has now joined this unholy alliance? 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I desire to include these edi- 
torials which are as follows: 
|From the Richmond News Leader of March 

25, 1957 
SEGREGATION AND SURRENDER 


With Senator Ted Dalton's address before 
the Republican State Central Committee un 
Saturday, the issue of a school policy in Vir- 
ginis is fairly joined. 

Mr. Dalton, speaking for the Republicans, 
is agreeable to some racial integration under 
a plan of pupil assignment. He would keep 
the white schools “as white as possible,” but 
he would prefer integration to closing 
schools. 

On the opposite side, the dominant Demo- 
cratic organization of United States Senator 
Harry F. Br. which has endorsed the gub- 
ernatorial candidacy of J. Lindsay Almond. 
Jr., favors an approach of “massive resist- 
ance” at the State level. This carries with it 
the denial of State funds to any locality 
which integrates its local schools. Because 
the State supplement is vital to school oper- 
ations in most counties and cities, this might 
have the effect of closing some schools in 
order to prevent race mixing. 

It is fair to say that Senator Dalton is no 
more “in favor of integration" than the Byrd 
organization is “in favor of risking the clos- 
ing of some schools.” Both parties denounce 
the Supreme Court’s school decision (Mr. 
Dalton, who may abandon politics to accept a 
Federal judgeship, described the opinion as 
“unreasonable and unfair“), and both par- 
ties, it may be assumed, have an equal devo- 
tion to. the cause of educating children. 
Their division lies at that critical point, some 
time in the future, when a local school divi- 
sion at last faces the bitter choice: Mix the 
races, or close the school. Mr. Dalton would 
mix. Mr. Brno would close. 

In this bitter, tragic choice, this news- 
paper alines itself with Senator Byrd—and 
for a number of reasons. 

To permit the assignment of white and 
Negro pupils to the same c . A8 a 
State policy, is to surrender altogether to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
We are not yet ready to surrender, 

To risk the closing of a school, or actually 
to close a school, is a miserably unhappy 
prospect. Yet the stakes are high. If the 
Federal courts can be convinced that Vir- 
ginia means business—if Negro petitioners 
can be convinced that to win a suit means 

„to lose their school—we may reach an im- 
passe at a price which is relatively small in 
terms of the overall gain. In any event, this 
newspaper has enough confidence in the 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the white 
people of Virginia to be confident that a 
school, once closed, would not remain closed 
long. The loss in educational opportunity to 
white children, at least, would be only tem- 
porary. Negro petitioners, having precipi- 
tated the crisis, would have only themselves 
to blame for whatever consequences might 
result, 

The capitulation advocated by Senator 
Darron might begin with just a little in- 
tegration,” but the experience of Baltimore 
offers abundant proof that a little integra- 
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tion swiftly develops into big Integration. 
Baltimore began with a 3-percent mixing in 
its first year; this jumped to 7 percent in 
the second year; it is now 15 percent in the 
third year. Moreover, physical conditions 
in rural counties make “a little integration” 
impossible. It is total, or none at all. 

We oppose Senator Dalton soft view for 
other reasons; Important as public edu- 
cation is, other things are Important, too 
and among them is a steadfast insistence 
upon obedience to the Constitution as the 
supreme law of the land. To submit tamely 
to this flagrant usurpation ef power by the 
Supreme Court will make every subsequent 
usurpation that much easier; for the South 
to resist, and to keep on resisting, even at 
bitter price, may serve to awaken the rest 
of the country to the serious nature of the 
constitutional crisis at hand. 

One final polnt: To accept race-mixing 
now, in our view, will be to saddle succeed- 
ing generations in the South with the ter- 
rible consequences of racial amalgamation, 
No responsible person contends that inte- 
gration In 1957 will mean “mongreligation* 
in 1958. The apprehension is for 1977 or 
1997—for 20, 30, or 40 years hence. If a 
firm stand now will prevent that conse- 
quence then, our children one day will be 
thankful for this resistance in our own 
time. 

Let us take it to the hustings, Mr. Dalton. 
If devotion to the Constitution is so dead 
in Virginia, and pride of race so feeble, that 
the people of this State will abandon both 
Constitution and race on the altar of a few 
public schoolhouses, we deserve the worst 
that may happen to us. 


[From the Richmond Tinres-Dispatch of 
March 26, 1957] 
DALTON SHOULD CHOOSE To RUN 

“Aithough I am taking a hard and long 
look at the matter of running (for governor). 
the chances are that I will not do so,” State 
Senator Ted Dalton told the Republican State 
Central Committee on Saturday. 

We hope Mr. Dalton decides to accept the 
nomination. 

The likelihood of his doing so appears 
less certain than it had been before he made 
his speech to the GOP committee. 

He did not speak like a man who expects 
to run for governor, on a Republican ticket. 
in a traditionally Democratic State. 

The less charitable will accuse him of 
speaking like a man in line for lifetime ap- 
pointment to a Federal judgeship to su 
Judge Barksdale, slated to retire 4 months 
hence from the bench of the United States 
district court of western Virginia. 

Nor did he speak like a Republican. 

What he said was unmistakably in line 
with the new Republicanism, whose stand- 
ardbearer has reneged on his pledge to pro- 
tect States rights, , 

Heretofore Mr. Dalton’s gubernatorial 85- 
pirations had been regarded with a sort of 
kindly interest by some Virginia Democrats- 
This attitude reflected favorably on his popu“ 
larity, as well as a belief that his chances 
of success at the polls were comfortably re- 
mote. 

We doubt that the same tolerant attitude 
prevails now that he has unmistakably iden- 
tified himself with the neither-here-nor- 
there middle-ot-the- road “republicanism 
symbolized by Mr. Eisenhower. and ; 
White House advisers who appraise the 
school issue in terms of political strategy- 

Mr. Dalton told the GOP committee that 
he had not made up his mind on whether 
or not to run for governor, because, he sald. 
he was not satisfied that he had “fully done 
his part to establish a two-party system In 
Virginia.” 

This’ newspaper believes a genuine two- 
party system to be indispensable to the sy8~ 
tem of checks and balances which protects 
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a nation and a state against abuse of politi- 
cal power. 

But as GOP Committeeman William Siple 
Of Hopewell said, in comenting on the Dalton 
Middle-of-the-road policy, “It might put the 
Republican Party (in Virginia) behind the 
8-ball for the next 50 years.” : 

The prospect of that hopeless position (to 
the detriment of 2-party government) was 
enhanced by the committee's 25-to-5 vote 
against Committeeman Walter G. Gambill’s 
Motion to censure Mr. Eisenhowers modern 
Republicanism, as an expedient surrender to 

big government ideology of the New Deal. 

Mr. Dalton, in Saturdays speech, referred 
to the Supreme Court school decision as un- 
Teasonabie and unfair." Yet he would have 

irginia bow to that unconstitutional di- 
Tective—gradually. 

We do not approve of the decision in Vir- 
Binin," he said, adding that we should “keep 
White schools white.” 

„But having said that, he half-about-faced. 
h intelligent approach” to the situation, 
© said, would be to “keep the white school 
as white as possible, under law and order.” 
Š Mr. Dalton’s proposal adyocates gradual 
de render to a Supreme Court directive we 
© Not recognize as law, enacted by the repre- 
kenden of the people, or by State ratifica- 
2 of an amendment, but a directive—a ju- 
i Cial filat trespassing explicit constitutional 
imitations on the Court's powers: 
PR ie possible successor to a Federal judge- 
Stas, in Virginia would have the people of this 
thee yield to insertion of the thin edge of 
Neste en Once inserted, the Federal courts 
drt d be free to wield the sledgehammer to 
ve that wedge in deeper. 
X a the forcible transfer of pupils in New 
8 has clearly shown, the NAACP is not 
tent with such integration as would take 
de along neighborhood lines. They wish 
met white children from white schools, 
sch, Uproot colored children from colored 
Scare in order to expedite race mingling by 


boner? was a time when it could still be 
tee that both the NAACP and the Court 
thea: might be sensitive to the enormity of 
isruption created by hasty implementa- 
ve Of the school decision—and the impera- 
Path, heed for permitting southern mores, 
mee than the Court's impatience, to deter- 
€ regional reaction to the Court order. 
and Frowing aggressiveness of the NAACP, 
in Ahang intransigence of the Court (as seen 
lotten ausa yesterday to review the Char- 
Sio lile and Arlington cases) have de- 
yed i that hope. 
k lton seems completely unaware of 
"his radical change in the situation. 
in the Dalton ignored another salient fact 
rie dilemma created by the court's deci- 


ma iginia is not an isolated target of the 
big city eee ae campaign te win the 
Vac Negro vote, It does not exist in a 
rum. It is traditionally and inseparably 
Public to the South as a whole. The South's 
Bult 8 system is in jeopardy as a re- 
tión t the “new” Republicans’ determina- 
Dee ate State-financed education. 
Bays thee takes a defeatist attitude. He 
itself 2 no hope of the court reversing 
è bre e gays that our public schools must 
tion ren ved—even at the cost of integra- 
Bray 2 8 He accuses Senator 
bear the rane on our little children to 
40 resort to pathos is most disappoint- 
widely = Statesman who had been, and is, 
the pected. It was a deplorable appeal 
Against very “emotionalism” he charges 
8 Virginia Democrats. 

“masa con refuses to recognize that the 
by Bent ee Passive) resistance” adyocated 
through r Brun. not only in Virginia but 
best e the South, may prove to be our 
pe to bring about a change of the 
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court's approach to a deadlock of its own 
creation, 

Nor does Mr. Dalton seem to realize that 
this deadlock cannot be broken mong judi- 
cial lines. 

A political decision can be altered only by 
political means. 

It seems reasonable to assume that a court 
which allowed itself to be influenced by a 
minority political-pressure group may not 
be indifferent to the great majority of vot- 
ers in 13 States determined to resist en 
bloc. 

Mr. Bynp and other southern statesmen 
do not advocate, as Mr. Dalton charges, the 
closing of public schools. They do say 
that the closing of schools, in deference to 
the wishes of parents, will be the only alter- 
native—if the high Court refuses to recog- 
nize the preponderance of hard fact over 
the abstract philosophizing of the NAACP. 

Mr. Dalton professes to believe that the 
majority of Virginians see things his way. 
He alone can give them an opportunity to 
‘be counted—by running for Governor. 


Trinity Project Partnership Advantageous 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker. The 
Secretary of the Interior has recom- 
mended that a partnership arrangement 
be concluded. with the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. with respect to development 
of the Trinity River project in California. 
A discussion of Secretary Seaton’s 
recommendations and their advantages 
is contained in the following editorial 
appearing recently in the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram newspaper: 

Bic 
PARTNERSHIP PROPOSAL 

Power potential from a water development 
project on the Trinity River in far northern 
California has suddenly become a vigorously 
debated issue. 

Senator THomas H. Kucuet widened and 
intensified the discussion when he came out 
fiatly against a proposal by Interior Secre- 
Aary Seaton for a partnership power develop- 
ment on the Trinity, a unit of the Central 
Valley project. 

Senton's plan calls for construction by the 
Government of the water storage facilities 
and canals, with the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. constructing, at its own cost, three power- 
plants and paying an estimated $4,617,000 
annually over a 50-year contract period, for 
use of the falling water. Å 

The alternative plan favored by Senator 
Kuchl calls for exclusive Federal develop- 
ment of the entire project. 

The Senator and the Interior Department 
are in direct disagreement on certain im- 
portant phases of the issue, but there is 
apparently no challenge to these claims by 
Secretary Seaton as to financial benefits of 
joint development; 

It would save the Government not less than 
$55 million in initial cost. 

The Government would collect $165 million 
more in revenue in the first 50 years of the 
project. 

Federal, State, and local government would 
collect $135 million in taxes over the contract 
period, while a straight Government project 
would be nontaxable. 4 


Taxpayer SAVINGS SEEN IN ‘TRINITY . 
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Seaton makes the further conclusion that 
these financial gains would provide substan- 
tially more funds for potential irrigation and 
multipurpose development in the Central 
Valley area. 

Senator Kucue.’s major objection is in be- 
half of preference purchasers of power in the 
area, such as municipally owned utilities. 
He says that such purchasers would pay 680 
million more for power in the 50-year period 
if the Pacific Gas & Electric Co, develops the 
project. 

He also makes the point that if San Luis 
Reservoir in the San Joaquin Valley is de- 
veloped as a major feature of the Feather 
River project, Trinity power would be called 
upon to pump water to that reservoir and 
preference customers would have to look 
elsewhere for virtually all their required 
power. In that event, both the Federal Gov- 
ernment and preference purchasers would 
have to pay substantially more for power. 

Supporters of the partnership plan answer 
these objections on the grounds that the peo- 
ple of the United States should not be forced 
to forego a financially attractive p 
for the benefit of a few privileged electric 
customers in the Central Valley. They say 
further that the tax benefits to the Federal 
Government would more than offset the 
increased Federal power costs in case San 
Luis Reservoir is bullt. 

In our opinion, Secretary Seaton has made 
a good case for the partnership plan. 

It is sound principle that the Government 
should do only those things which regular 
industry cannot do, or cannot do so well. 

The power phase of the Trinity project 
appears to be a case where free enterprise 
can do the job better, and to greater benefit 
to the general public, than it would be done 
as an exclusive Government operation. 

There's another point that is timely in 
this Federal income-tax paying period. Put- 
ting the Government operation label on a 
project does not take off the price tag, as 
some people seem to think. The partnership 
plan means that regular industry will make 
a substantial contribution to the cost of 
Trinity, saving the general taxpayers of the 
country proportionately, = 


Southern California Dental Association 
Endorses H. R. 9 and H. R. 10 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced H. R. 4403, a companion 
bill to H. R. 9 and H. R. 10, the Jenkins- 
Keogh bills, and I believe that early con- 
sideration should be given by the House 
to this legislation, which would grant 
to self-employed persons substantially 
the same tax benefits as are now avail- 
able to employed persons participating 
in corporate pension plans. 

I have received many endorsements of 
this legislation, and the following is a 
resolution submitted by the Southern 
California State Dental Association, 
which represents nearly 4,000 ethical. 
dentists in unanimous support of this 
legislation: 

Whereas there are now pending before the 
Congress H. R. 9 and 10, commonly referred 
to as the Jenkins-Keogh bills, which bills 
would grant to self-employed persons sub- 
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stantially the same tax benefits as are now 
available to employed persons participating 
in corporate pension plans; and 

Whereas common justice demands that 
self-employed citizens of the United States 
have available to themselves the same tax 
benefits as are provided for employed per- 
sons: 

Resolved, That the Southern California 
State Dental Association in annual session 
assembled urges the 85th Congress to enact 
the said proposal into law. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California and to the Vice 
President of the United States. 


Suez: The Alternatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 10, 1957: 

SUEZ: THE ALTERNATIVES 


With the Suez Canal open to smaller ships 
and work progressing on removing the last 
major physical obstacles to regular traffic, the 
problems of the political and economic na- 
ture of canal control are again in the lime- 
light. The immediate questions are the pas- 
sage of Israeli ships through the waterway 
and the manner in which tolls are to be paid. 
These questions must be answered soon, and 
with justice to all parties. But to assist in 
reaching such a conclusion as well as in the 
long-term interests of the free world, it is 
necessary to press for alternatives to the 


Both international justice and the ad- 
vancement of the prospects of peace in the 
Middle East require that Egypt's ban on Is- 
raeli shipping in the canal (posed as a bel- 
ligerent right) must be lifted. And until 
some permanent regime for the canal can 
be established, there should be a kind of 
trusteeship, either through the Users’ As- 
sociation or a United Nations body, to re- 
ceive tolls; transmit a fair percentage to 
Egypt, and retain the balance for improving 
shipping facilities in the waterway. 

The Suez crisis revealed three major 
threats to the oil supply of Western Europe: 

1. The blocking of the canal, which dis- 
rupted the transportation of a great portion 
of Europe's oll. 

2. The sabotage of the three pipelines op- 
erated by the Iraq Petroleum Co. through 
Syria, which cut off a major alternative route 
for oll. 

3. The refusal of Saudi Arabia to sell oil 
for consumption in Britain and France, 
which hit at one important source of oil for 
those countries, passing through the undam- 

aged Tapline, operated on behalf of Aramco, 
to the Mediterranean. 

At no time was every source of Mid East 
petroleum, or every transportation route, 
barred to Western Europe. Iran, Iraq, and 
Kuwait were still producing freely; had there 
been a sufficiency of alternative transporta- 
tion routes, Europe’s petroleum crisis would 
have been far less severe. It is up to the 
free world to encourage such alternatives, 
3 President Nasser should make 

satisfac agreement for the management 
of the Suez Canal it has been demonstrated 
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how easily the waterway can be closed, either 
by the Egyptians or by air attack. The vul- 
nerability of the pipelines was also vividly 
illustrated. 

More pipelines constitute one answer. 
The Israeli line from Elath, on the Gulf of 
Aqaba, to Beersheba, is approaching comple- 
tion. But it is only an 8-inch pipe, for 
domestic purposes. A larger line, from 
Elath to Haifa, which would bring oil to the 
Mediterranean for European use, ls now pro- 
jected. 

Another pipeline project would bring oil 
from Kuwait, Iraq, and Iran around the 
northern border of Syria to the Turkish port 
of Iskenderun. This would be a major 
program, entirely within the Baghdad pact 
nations. Elsewhere on this page Mr. Freder- 
ick Wildman, Jr., advocates an extension of 
this idea to link the Middle East oilfields 
directly with Europe by pipeline. 

The most flexible answer to the Suez prob- 
lem is the big tanker. Even before Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal Co., it was recognized 
that the canal constituted a potential bot- 
tleneck to the mounting tide of oil flowing 
from the Middle East to Europe and America. 
Tankers of average size could not transport 
oll around the Cape of Good Hope econom- 
ically. But with big tankers— 60.000 tons 
and over—the cost per ton taking the long 
route would be about the same as passing 
through Suez with smaller vessels. 

There has been a netable development of 
the big tankers. Craft in the neighborhood 
of 50,000 tons have already been launched 
and one of 106,500 tons is on order, Such 
vessels, bigger than the biggest ocean liners, 
will have a problem in docking, loading, and 
unloading. They constitute a large initial 
investment. But if ports are available they 
can go where the oil is and take it where 
needed. 

It would be a mistake for the Western 
World to concentrate exclusively on the re- 
opening of the Suez Canal. That is un- 
doubtedly of vital importance, but it can 
be achieved more quickly, on better terms 
and with greater security for the interests 
of the free world if Egypt, Syria, and the 
Soviet Union are all aware that a determined 
and concentrated effort is being made to 
reduce the dependence of consuming and 
producing countries upon a limited number 
of routes for transporting petroleum. 


Resolution From Rochester Branch, No. 
210, National Association of Letter 
Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of Mr. Thomas F. Corbett, Jr., 
secretary of Rochester Branch, No. 210, 
of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, I am inserting herewith a reso- 
lution adopted at a meeting of postal em- 
ployees held February 10, 1957: 

Resolved, That we here gathered whole- 
heartedly endorse bills S. 27 and H. R. 2474, 
providing for postal employees’ salaries of 
$5,000 to $6,100, and also bill S. 21 and H. R. 
607, providing increases of $800 for our an- 
nuitants; further 

Resolved, That we request our Senators and 
Representatives to insert said resolution into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


March 26 
The President’s Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, January 5,1957 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave obtained, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp an address I delivered over WHE 
Radio Station, Cleveland, on Saturday, 
March 23, on the President's budget. 

The speech follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET 


My subject is the President's budget. I 
know this is a subject of great interest to 
you because it affects your pocketbooks and 
every taxpayer of the United States. Con- 
gress is very much concerned about the new 
budget the President recently submitted. 
Our concern grows out of a number of rea- 
sons. 

The latest budget submitted to Congress 
by President Eisenhower is the largest peace- 
time budget ever presented in the history of 
the Nation. It called for enactment of over 
$73 billion in appropriations and authority 
to obligate over $76 billion. 

This latest budget is $3 billion over the 
budget of the current year. It is between 
five and six billion dollars more than last 
year. Think of this, the new budget is be- 
tween seven and eight billion dollars more 
than the year before that. The records show 
that the proposed economy program which 
President Eisenhower promised the Ameri- 
can people has resulted in an increase each 
year of several billion dollars over the pre- 
ceding year. Naturally you, the taxpayers, 
have to pay this increase. 

It is important for you to remember that 
the administration has been asking Congress 
each year for increased authority to enter 
into financial obligations. Obviously larger 
and larger grants of such authority each year 
means higher spending in succeeding years- 
This is a consideration which Congress will 
give most careful study during the immedi- 
ate months ahead. 

On the same day the President submitted 
his new budget to the Congress, Secr 
of the Treasury Humphrey called a press 
conference at which he made the following 
statement: “The cost of living bas re- 
cently moved up somewhat in spite of 
monetary measures to restrain it. Govern- 
mental expenditures and the number of 
Government employees are now increasing. 
This trend should promptly be stopped. 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey is * 
member of the President's Cabinet and tra- 
ditionally a man holding such a position 
is supposed to advise the President on 
money matters. It appeared that the Pres- 
ident and his other advisers forgot to con- 
sult with Secretary Humphrey before they 
prepared their budget and sent it to Con- 
gress. However, a day later, President Eis- 
enhower, at a press conference, stated he 
was in agreement with Secretary of Treasury 
Humphrey that the rate of spending was 
dangerously high and should be checked. 
After the President restated his position on 
the budget, we in Congress, were confronted 
with the problem of trying to determine 
whose budget we had before us. 
of the Treasury Humphrey stated that he 
disagreed with it and President Eisenhower 
later concurred with Humphrey—obviousl¥ 
someone other than the President must have 
been responsible for preparing, approving. 
and submitting the budget sent to Congress. 

However, both President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey, while 
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stating that the budget was too high, failed 
to tell Congress where the cuts should be 
made. The President is Chief Executive of 
the Government, responsible for running the 
Government and therefore he should know 
t where cuts can be made. 
å It is obvious to Congress that a serious 
ivided command exists at the highest levels 
or our Government. Congress decided to 
support the President in this issue of a 
. command, Accordingly last week 
© House of Representatives put itself on 
record as anxious to make substantial re- 
ductions in the President's budget for the 
. year of 1958 and passed a resolution 
hich reads as follows; 
Resolved, That the President respectfully 
Tequested to indicate the places and 
È Punts in his budget where he thinks sub- 
fantial reductions can best be made; and be 
t further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
transmitted to the President.” 

By this action Congress made it unmis- 
yd clear that it intends to support the 
5 8 of the United States in a situation 
& vided command which prevails in the 

cutive branch of the Government. 

Wee Appearance of Secretary of Commerce 
oe another member of President Eisen- 
Se er's Cabinet, on a nationwide television 
tert last week would have been very 
— Were it not for the fact that it empha- 
the divided command of President 

bud ower with respect to matters of the 
vis “ge Secretary Weeks, while on the tele- 
bu, n Program, emphatically stated that the 
aud us submitted by the President, could 
lates wund be cut substantially. A few days 
Dear Same Secretary Weeks, when ap- 
E before the House Appropriations 

75 d e. could not find one way by which 
budg, Of any kind could be effected in the 
et submitted for the Department of 
— rce. From this, one could very well 
Else ude that when members of President 
— er's program appear on national 
the ion programs, they have a sharp eye on 
Appa tential campaign of 1960, but when 
Commie before the House Appropriations 
the ee they express a cold disregard for 
for Ca pocketbook. It is a tough job 
budget Egress to get at the bottom of the new 
know Submitted by the President and to 
We Where substantial cuts can be made. 
Members of Congress are anxious to 
tain public services necessary to the 
— y and welfare of the American people 
ù Cut off all the window trimming, un- 
to polit Services and sinecure jobs allocated 
high ical hacks, some of them coming as 
Money $20,000 per year of the taxpayers’ 


t. Rother matter of interest ta the citizens 


0 
Amer; land who voted to bring the Pan 


being games to Cleveland is the effort 
Con made by some of the Ohio Members of 
Bames to secure Federal support for these 
or 8 is my conviction that the holding 
1959 wire American games in Cleveland in 
the im Make a substantial contribution to 
people provement of relations between the 
lea, as North, Central, and South Amer- 
down a ell as provide an example of real 
to ee friendship for the whole world 
ve. Cleveland is known as one of 
tak: Cosmopolitan cities of the world. 
Am es Cleveland an ideal host for the 
erican games. i 
tee of Gan Were advocated before a commit- 
port of oe Only a few days ago in sup- 
funds to Proposal that Congress appropriate 
cover part of the expenses necessary 
can 8 conduct of the Pan Ameri- 
a number On March 8, I, together with 
cudi Mine Civic leaders of Cleveland, in- 
Se ae a aa the White 
8 port for Pan American 
dent u te de held in Cleveland. The Presi- 
one of Bla avaliable and Gov. Howard Pyle, 
Assistants, received the delegation. 


Pan 
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After a full discussion of the merits of our 
proposal, Governor Pyle assured us that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower was firmly behind the Pan 
American games. 

On March 12th this same delegation of 
ciyjc leaders from Cleveland appeared before 
a House Subcommittee on Appropriations in 
support of a request for $4,900,000 to cover 
part of the expenses of the Pan American 
games. We were astonished to hear from 
Hon. JOHN J. Rooney, chairman of the sub- 
committee, that the State Department had 
withdrawn its support of the Pan American 
games, Later I was informally told that 
withdrawal of this support very likely would 
eliminate Federal support for the holding or 
the Pan American games in Cleveland. 

In light of this development on Mareh 14, 
T addressed a letter to the President in which 
I expressed my concern about this situation 
of divided command in which the President 
favors the Pan American games and the De- 
partment of State has reversed its position 
which, only a few months ago, promised all- 
out support for the Pan American games. 
On March 20 I received a letter from the 
White House signed by Howard Pyle, Deputy 
Assistant to the President, assuring me that 
the President had not changed his position 
in support of the Pan American games, 

It is dificult to estimate the outcome of 
any project put under the spell of the di- 
vided command. I assure you that I, in 
company with civic leaders of Cleveland, 
will do my best to eliminate the divided com- 
mand which now jeopardizes the holding of 
the Pan American games in Cleveland. The 
Federal Government spends billions of dol- 
lars each year for our national security and 
to improve solidarity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. We seek to impress upon the coun- 
tries of the world the record of developments 
of such progressive cities in the United 
States as Cleveland. What better expendi- 
ture of Federal funds, could be made to in- 
crease the solidarity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere than to support the holding of the 
pan-American games in Cleveland in 1959? 


Northern Parents Join Resistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who believe in our constitutional form 
of government take heart when we 
realize that there are people all over 
America who feel as we do. 

Gradually, the people in this country 
are awakening to the fact that for many 
years minority pressure groups have, by 
exerting influence far beyond their real 
strength, been taking this country slowly 
along the road to socialism. 

Once the rank and file of our people 
are aroused to the dangers engulfing us 
they will rise and put a stop to the 
socialistic trend, provided they become 
aroused soon enough and before it is too 
late. The only hope left to recapture 
our republican form of government is to 
bring home to the masses of our people 
the knowledge of what has already taken 
place, what is happening now, and what 
will soon happen in the very near future 
unless drastic action is taken in the im- 
mediate future. 

Mr. Ross Valentine, a very noted, able, 
and courageous editorial writer for the 
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Richmond Times-Dispatch, had a 
enlightening article in the Dispatch. a 
Monday, March 25, 1957, entitled “North- 
ern Parents Join Resistance.” It warms 
the cockles of the hearts of those of us 
who believe in the ability of the Ameri- 
can people to take care of themselves 
and to throw off tyranny once they be- 
come aware that their rights, privileges, 
and freedoms are being usurped from 
them. It is heartening to know that the 
good citizens of Queens Borough, N. V., 
feel as do the people of our great State 
in matters pertaining to the education 
and welfare of our youth, 

Mr. Valentine's article also comments 
upon the scholarly approach that Repre- 
sentative JohN BELL WILLIAMS of Missis- 
sippi undertook in his speech before the 
Virginia Defenders of State Sovereignty 
last Friday evening, March 22. This 
speech was not one of vengeance or 
malevolence for the Negro citizens of the 
South, but rather one of intelligibility, 
understanding, and perception for the 
problems which face all of our people as 
a result of the Supreme Court's decision 
of May 17, 1954. We, his colleagues, 
need not attend a speech made by Con- 
gressman WILLIAMS to know of his wis- 
dom and forthrightness for any and all 
matters affecting the people of this great 
country of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recor, 
I include Mr. Valentine’s fine article in 
the hopes that it will further enlighten 
the people of this country as to what is 
happening to them. The article is as 
follows: 

From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch 
of Monday, March 25, 1957] 
NORTHERN PARENTS JOIN RESISTANCE 
(By Ross Valentine) 

Representative JOHN BELL WILLIAMS of 
Mississippi is a man after my own heart, 
His speech to the convention of the Virginia 
Defenders of State Soverelgnty was factual, 
dispassionate, frank, and considerate of the 
feelings of our colored fellow citizens. 

I hadn't been sure of just what kind of 
man he would turn out to be. I went to the 
Jefferson Friday night to find out. If there's 
anything that “twists my tripes,” it is a 
ranting demagog. I've heard plenty of them 
in my day, including Father Coughlin, 
whose delivery, working toward an apoplectic 
climax, was disturbingly reminiscent of Hit- 
ler’s and Mussolini's. 

I am happy to report that Mr, WILLIAMS” 
approach was diametrically opposite to that 
of the Michigan priest who (verbally) un- 
frocked himself to reveal the hate-filled 
“racist” hiding under the vestments of his 
venerable church. 

WILLIAMS appedled to reason. 

He might have been arguing a case before 
the Supreme Court. Even the political 
minded neophytes on that bench might have 
been impressed by his presentation of the 
case against judicial usurpation of legisiative 
and amendatory powers. 

“Black Monday.“ he summed up, referring 
to May 17, 1954, ‘‘was the blackest day in the 
history of Anglo-American jurisprudence.” 

He deplored the distoration of the south- 
ern resistance movement by an uninformed 
and often leftwing-manipulated northern 
press. He pointed out what we all know, 
that the white South's feeling for its Negro 
citizen is one of understanding, and of de- 
sire to provide educational opportunities, as 
attested by the multiple millions contrib- 
uted (by predominantly white taxpayers) 
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to bring Negro schools to a level commen- 
surate with the whites’. 

He called on Virginia, as the No. 1 target of 
a court committed to a race-mixing philoso- 
phy, to resist—but to resist lawfully—not to 
resort to lawlessness, as reciprocal to law- 
lessness-in-high-places. 

And he also pointed out that, in time, 
the North would become aware of the south- 
ern delimma occasioned by the unwise deci- 
sion of the Court. 

I picked up a New York paper the next 
morning to find considerable space given to 
massive resistance by citizens of Queens 
Borough (population circa 1,700,000) to the 
city school board's integration-by-bus pol- 
icy; that is, the transfer of white puplls to 
Negro schools and vice versa. 

The unusually complete news coverage at 
first astonished me—until I recalled the tre- 
mendous circulation enjoyed by the big 
city’s dailies in its borough of homes. 

Also significant was the fact that less 
than 5 percent of Queens’ 208,195 school-age 
children are nonwhite. 

A federation of civic councils formed in 
Queens 2 months ago, a northern counter- 
part of Virginia's Defenders. Its leaders 
have come out point blank against forced 
integration. 

“More than 2,000 letters,” says the New 
York news story, have been received by the 
city’s board of education, protesting NAACP 
aggression against their neighborhood-way- 
of-life. I quote from the New York paper: 

“Sociologists suggest that many of subur- 
ban Queens’ residents had moved from the 
heart of the city either consciously or partly 
to get away from integrated patterns in more 
congested sections. Still others might be 
‘worrying about changes that affect property 
values. 

One surburban newspaper headlined its 
pertinent story The Red Plot To “Rezone” 
Your Children. A civic newsletter referred to 
“The Red Hand in New York Schools.” 

Not far away from Queens, in the city of 
New Rochelle, the NAACP and a clerical 
group calling itself The Interdenomina- 
tional Ministerial Alliance protested the 
proposed erection of a $1,516,000 Lincoln 
Elementary School in a preponderantly Negro 
district. 

The Rev. M. deWitt Bullock, identified as 
head of the local NAACP, said erection of the 
school would wreck plans for housing inte- 
gration, and frustrate efforts toward achiev- 
ing the best educational climate for all our 
children. He pointed to integrated schools 
elsewhere as the kind of enriched and demo- 
cratic living that should be duplicated a 
thousand times. 

It begins to look as though resistance to 
integration by dictation is not restricted, en- 
tirely, to the backward South. 


Paper Classrooms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
from the March 14, 1947, issue of the 
Warren Sentinel, Front Royal, Va.: 

PAPER CLASSROOMS 

For the first time we've seen the statement 
in print for national distribution that there 
is no school emergency. A circular published 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
notwithstanding, all responsible reports that 
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have come across this desk indicate an im- 
mediate, alarming, and growing shortage of 


classrooms, 

Getting back to the United States Cham- 
ber’s brief circular, it states that: 

In 1947 when spiraling enrollments re- 
quired 9,500 new classrooms, local school 
boards built 16,000. 

The trend of classroom construction out- 
stripping need has continued each year. 

During the last 10 years 470,000 classrooms 
were built with local funds when there was 
need for only 290,000. 

The overage of 179,000 classrooms should 
not be considered surplus, but were neces- 
sary to replace obsolete buildings from de- 
pression and war years. 

The only crisis is that 840,000 pupils or 2.6 
percent by National Education Association 
estimate are on half-day session and this 
need can be met by local citizens. 

Willing to accept United States Office of 
Education building estimates based on re- 
ports from local school boards, the United 
States Chamber refuses to accept informa- 
tion from the same sources that an imme- 
diate need exists for 159,000 classrooms be- 
cause of overcrowding, obsolescence, and 
double sessions. Incidentally, 69,000 of the 
estimated 470,000 built classrooms have not 
been constructed and may never be, be- 
cause of rising financing and construction 
costs. 

The chamber circular states that the need 
is critical for 840,000 pupils or 2.6 percent of 
present school population. Compared with 
this number United States Office of Educa- 
tion statistics show that 2,300,000 children 
are in overcrowded schoolrooms and another 
840,000 on double sessions. How many on 
double sessions are also in overcrowded facili- 
ties, no one knows. Conservatively, 10 per- 
cent of the children in United States schools 
are being cheated of a decent education. 

Walter Lippman, commenting on the dem- 
onstrated need for more classrooms, referred 
to a Commerce Department estimate that $4 
billion would be needed annually for the 
next 10 years for school construction, a rise 
in expenditures of 60 percent above current 
level. This need exists in spite of impressive 
building efforts at the local level which can- 
not hold the dike against mounting class- 
room requirements. 

Overlooked by the United States Chamber 
is the varying impact of enrollments upon 
elementary and high schools. Until now 
emphasis has been on relieving shortages in 
elementary schools. Clearly predictable is 
the 49 percent increase of high school enroll- 
ments between 1957 and 1964 which compares 
with a 21 percent rise in the past 7 years. 
In one year alone, between the fall of 1955 
and the fall of 1956, overcrowding in high 
schools increased 9.8 percent. 

United States Office of Education Circular 
No. 490 dated January 1957 showed that the 
Virginia State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion this past fall reported a need for 2,680 
classrooms to take care of 74,833 pupils in 
overcrowded bulldings and another 2,294 
rooms to replace unsatisfactory facilities. In 
Front Royal more than 16 percent of the 
pupils are in overcrowded classrooms and 
almost 1 of every 3 pupils is on half day ses- 
sions at Front Royal Elementary School. 

Complete figures from the United States 
Office of Education based on information 
from local school districts show that the 
need for additional classrooms exists beyond 
a doubt. Irresponsible use of partial sta- 
tistics from the same source by the United 
States Chamber only serves to muddy the 
picture. 

And we cannot afford to waste much more 
time. The issue faces us now. The remedy 
was needed 10 years ago. 

To deny a child part of his education now 18 
to cause a loss that cannot be remedied later 
on, Children who are shortchanged on in- 
struction now are almost certain to bear the 
marks of an inadequate education for life. 
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Statement of Hon. Robert C. Byrd, of 
West Virginia, to the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct to the attention of our colleagues 
the statement I today presented to the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce in support of the bill 
H. R. 4353, which has been introduced 
by the chairman of the committee, the 
Honorable Oren Harris, to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, so as to 
improve and liberalize benefits payable 
to railroad workers and other benefici- 
aries under those laws. I have today 
introduced a similar bill. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT or Hon. Ronert C. Brno, SIXTH 
DISTRICT, WEST VIRGINIA, PRESENTED TO THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR” 
EIGN COMMERCE MARCH 26, 1957 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to pre- 

sent this statement in support of the legis“ 
lation that has been introduced by the chair- 
man of this committee to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, so as to improve 

liberalize benefits payable to railroad work- 
ers and other beneficiaries under those laws. 

I am today introducing legislation similar to 

H. R. 4353. 

Legislation to Increase benefits under the 
railroad retirement system is overdue. 


‘abundant information and testimony already 


on record convincingly reveal that the bene- 
fits available to rail workers upon their re- 
tirement from active employment are in- 
adequate to support a man and wife at an 
average standard of living. The responsi- 
bility to correct this situation, as well 85 
the obligation to so do, is that of the Con- 
gress—for the very reason that the ra 
retirement system is under the management 
of the Congress and is not worked out 
through bargaining between labor and 
management. 

With reference to the Railroad Retirement 
Act, the proposed measure would increase all 
annuities, pensions, and insurance lump 
sums by 10 percent. The only exception 
under the 10 percent increase would be 
those annuities that are based on the 
equivalent of the annultant’s average 
monthly compensation while working in the 
railroad industry. A disability annuitant 
would not lose the annuity for any mon 
in which he earned over $100 in outside 
employment, provided his total annu 
earnings did not exceed $1,200. Women 
workers with less than 30 years of ser 
would be eligible to retire at age 62 on 2 
reduced basis, rather than at age 65. A wile 
may elect to receive her annuity at age 
on à reduced basis, rather than at age 
The election to draw an annuity before 
reaching age 65 would reduce the annultY 
by one one-hundred-eightieth for each 
month that the annuitant is under age 65. 
The bill authorizes payment of the insur- 
ance lump sums up to a maximum of $750. 
The act presently precludes the payment 
this sum if the deceased employee is sur- 
vived by a person entitled to an annuity in 
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the month in which the employee died; The 
maximum creditable compensation under 
the Railroad Retirement Act would be in- 
Creased from $350 to $400 a month. 

To finance the benefits under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, an amendment is proposed 
to the Railrosd Retirement Tax Act which 
will increase the rate of tax from 614 percent 
to 714 percent on carriers and employees. 

Of great importance are the amendments 
Which the bill proposes to the Rallroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. The daily bene- 
fit rate would be increased to 60 percent of 
Compensation for the employee's last employ- 
Ment in a base" year—the present rate being 
50 percent. Dally benefit rates would be 
80.50 to $1.70 higher than the present rates. 

e maximum benefit rate would be in- 
creased to $10.20 from $8.50. Sundays and 
holidays would be treated as days of employ- 
Ment. Benefits would be payable for each 
day of unemployment over 4, rather than 

he present requirement of 7 days. The 
Period for which unemployment benefits are 
to be paid will be extended in the case of 
Career ratiroad employees, l. e., those with at 
engt 5 years of railroad service—the ex- 
tended benefit period depending upon the 
Employee's years of service. The maximum 
Period for which unemployment benefits are 
Presently payable is 130 days. In this regard, 
e bul, H. R. 4353, provides as follows: 


Number of 

y, compensable 
tars of service: 14-day periods 
5 and less than 10 39 
10 and less than 15. 65 
25 and less than 20 91 
oon 117 


ace the Sixth District of West Virginia, 
tha ch I have the honor to represent, we have 
Wine railroad workers—a good number of 
Im in recent years have been made idle 
use of the conversion from steam to 
ee power. This is seemingly inconceiv- 
© when one realizes that the net income of 
tot Is in 1955 was $925 million against a 
1 of $681.5 million in 1954. I recall dis- 
thew the despairing letter I received around 
S holidays from one of my constituents— 
ita n, 63 years of age, with 50 years of sery- 
“a an u roundhouse machinist, who had been 
the anced to the rocking chair.” Under 
Reco posed amendment, this worker could 
unten unemployment- insurance benefits 
1l he reaches 65 years of age. 
Them, absolute necessity of expanding the 
Clear}. ment-inauranee benefits has been 
of fale demonstrated by the bare statistics 
way employment in recent years, The 
taliwas 2 before this committee shows that 
1 y traffic in 1956 was 40 percent above 
Went but employment in the same period 
that down by 40 percent. The tabulation 
follows substantiates this fact: 


Num 
Year: ber of railway employces 


—— —— — 


1, 600, 000 


Bol er words, there were 30 percent 
were I allroad workers in 1956 than there 
in th n 1948, and yet the volume of traffic 
thérman years was almost the same. Fur- 
009 Sais the prospect is that another 250,- 
the fate workers will be dropped from 
Automati within the next 10 years or 60. 
the See on is taking its toll. I understand 
electronle yards have a machine with an 
5 aed memory by which the routing of 
corded o be selected in advance and re- 
to the nm a machine. When the cars come 
maticni ul. the machine sorts them auto- 
place y and rolis them into their proper 
1 

acted aiy 1956 when legislation was en- 
by, gener Congress to increase benefits 
ing Pro 10 percent, the echo resound- 
Was, in e enactment was that the increase 
essence, a temporary mengure, for 
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the purpose of providing an interim modest 
increase in benefits of 10 percent which, on 
the average, amounted to $10 a month. That 
was merely a step in the right direction, 
and its purpose was to afford some measure 
of hope to beneficiaries under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. At the time of the 1956 
enactment, the rolls of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board showed 650,900 beneficiaries. 
Out of that total number, the increases went 
to about 300,000 annuitants, about 40,000 
wives, and 65,000 survivors. The average 
monthly benefit now is only $111.70, and 
the average for survivor benefits ranges from 
only $46.30 to $50.50. It is also noteworthy 
that prior to the 1956 legislation employee 
annuities under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem had been increased only twice since 
1937, and survivor benefits only once since 
their inception in 1946, On the other hand, 
the cost of living, as measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index, has risen 5 percent in 
the period between 1950 and November 1956. 
Today it is the highest tt has ever been in 
the history of our country. 

‘The retirement income now provided for 
industrial workers under most negotiated 
plans is far above that received by railway 
annultants. The retirement income for a 
80-year worker in industry, with annual 
earnings of $4,200, has been placed at be- 
tween $170 and $200 a month (including 
social-security benefits of $108.50). It is 
plainly evident that railroad workers lag 
behind the rest of American workers, Surely, 
such workers should not be penalized with 
working und living conditions below the 
standards of other industries as a result of 
governmental regulation. Railroad workers 
and their dependents are entitled to share in 
the improvements and adjustments received 
by all other American workmen. I, there- 
fore, sincerely hope that the committee will 
be able to give favorable consideration to 
legislation beneficial to railroad workers and 


their dependents, 


` 


Need for New School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
Mr. Louis Schimmel, president of the 
Pontiac, Mich., School Board, told a com- 
mittee of Congress that Michigan has 
been able to take care of its own school 
building needs. ` 

He presumes to speak as hesd of one 
small school district for all the school 
districts of Michigan. 

The country needs a vast number of 
additional classrooms to handle a popu- 
lation growing with explosive speed. 
Population growth exceeds 1 percent a 
year. Last year the country was reliably 
reported to need 150,000 classrooms, 
enough to build a one-story school, one 
classroom wide, extending from coast to 
coast. 

A number of facts have been over- 
looked by the maker of the statement to 
which Lalluded. The first is that Michi- 
gan's total value of public school prop- 
erty per pupil is only $647, or about 60 
percent of that expended by the 2 top 
States in per-pupil expenditure. Equally 
important is the fact that he is not au- 
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thorized to speak for the State of Michi- 
gan. - 

The best rebuttal of the statement by 
Mr. Schimmel is an impartial study made 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare during the last session of 
Congress, That study shows that 14.5 
percent of Michigan’s total capital needs 
for school construction cannot be met by 
1959-60. 

Mr. Schimmel's arguments are simply 
reduceable to this, that he does not like 
Federal aid to education; and that he 
feels it unnecessary, even in view of com- 
pelling and obvious evidence to the con- 
trary in the form of antiquated, unsafe, 
and overcrowded schools, children going 
half days to school, and receiving inade- 
quate supervision. 

Each year's delay in the passage of an 
adequate Federal school construction 
program robs another year’s baby crop 
of an adequate education. Each year’s 
baby crop in school suffers another year's 
loss. Further, in a very real way, the 
people of the United States suffer a loss 
in skills, invention, and progress in an 
age where the Soviet Union is making 
tremendous strides in the production of 
skilled technicians, scientists, and engi- 
neers, in what probably is the critical 
test in the battle for supremacy between 
communism and free society. 

Russia in the past 5 years has turned 
out 216,000 engineers, we have graduated 
only 142,000 in the same period. In the 
next 5 years Russia will train 400,000 
exclusive of a large number trained in 
the satellites and China. America's 
projected output of engineers will be 
153,000, The results are similar in other 
fields of scientific and technical en- 
deavor. 

Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, has 
warned that unless immediate steps are 
taken to correct this educational defi- 
ciency the results can become disastrous. 
Edward Teller, the father of the hydro- 
gen bomb, a distinguished scientist has 
said simply and positively that the Soviet 
will surpass the United States in the 
technical and scientific field. 

The tables below by the research divi- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, published in January 1957, are of 
interest. The first is the average value 
of public school property per pupil en- 
rolled. The years cited are 1951 to 1952. 
Ordinarily that would not be the best 
figure to use because of the time lag. 
However, it is substantially reliable, and 
the most recent figures I could find. The 
thing which makes it most useful is that 
school construction in no area has kept 
up with the population growth: 

Taste 25.—Average value of public-school 
property per pupil enrolled, 1951-52 


Wiseonsin < 52sec napa 
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Taste 25—Average value of public-school 
property per pupil enrolled, 1951-52—Con. 


The next table from the same source 
is of equal importance. It shows ex- 
penditures for public education from 
State and local sources as a percent of 
income payments. The figures are not 
new, but again they are substantially 
3 with, or below today's expendi- 

es: 


Tast 26. Current expenditures jor public 
education from State and local sources as 
a percent of income payments, 1953-54 


States 
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TABLE 26.—Current expenditures for public 
education from State and local sources as a 
percent of income payments, 1953-54—Con, 


The third table shows the estimated 
percent of capital needs for school con- 
struction by 1959 to 1960 which States 
cannot finance: — 

TaBLE 27.—Estimated percent of total capital 

needs for school construction by 1959-60 

which States cannot finance 


Montana 
Colorado 


2, 208 827 8 535 
8 314 32 1 New Jersey... 
1, 633 345 4 164 513 || New Morico... 
4, 465 COR j» 37 6 74¹ 
11,501 459 10 24 43 || Oklahoma 
Sie ll 2 5 18 || Oregon 
1, 342 334 12 24 370 || Pennsylvanis.____ 
2,890 | 1,307 35 196 | 1,538 || Rhode Island.. 
2, 28 578 18 71 067 || Tennessee 
1. 354 41 6 2 69 || Toms... 
3. 900 | 1,430 62 48 | 1,540 || Vermont 
4,516 | 3, 471 13 62 | 3,696 || Washington 2 
1. 839 610 2 25 647 || West Vifein 
1, 357 673 62 10 745 || Wisconsin 
951 150 S er eet 163 || Aluska-.._... 
2.019 455 61 109 625 || Hawail. 
4,053 | 1,897 25 19 | 1,941 || Puerto Rico 
4,450 | 3,246 6 7 | 3,250 
3, 200 77 | 2,107 38 States 
1,355 318 12 59 
205 35 1 1 27 United States. 94, 203 
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, 
Taste 27.—Estimated percent of total capital 
needs for school construction by 1959-60 
which States cannot finance—Continued 

i Percent 
Michigan — NaN NER EE, 


The last two tables I insert are equally 
indicative of the need for school aid to 
Michigan and other States of the Union. 
They are from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, published in & 
school facilities survey. The first shows 
the number of units which are now in 
use and the number of which should be 
abandoned: 


(2) 
Now in use 


(3) 
Should be abandoned 
by 10-0 


a 
= 
> 


— 


83888888 


pp p 
Sf 
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The last table from the same source 
e shows the outlay required for and shows still more substantial deficits meeting these needs: 


pes needs by 1999-60: Totals for States, and for administrative 
aw and customary practice in the respective States al the time of 


aboy 


Tarte J.—Estimaled capital outlay of projected plans for meeting school 
units with inadequate applicable capilal outlay resources, within the 


the sutvey 
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meeting school plant needs is substantial, 


[Financial data in thonsanids! 
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for the States and municipalities in 


For administrative units with inadequate 
upplicable capital outlay resourocs (with- 


For entire State 


in the limitations of law and customury 


For ontire Stute 


For administrative units with inudequete 
applicable eopital outlay resources (With 
in the Hinitations of la and customary 


practice) practice) 
State 2 Bhite H j TĪ 
Nambor Applicaile Number 
ofii- Number tapital Com- ol adl- Number 9 C 
miitis- Costs of such Costs outlay tl > z minis- Coats OF surety Costs pers fe 225 
trutive units resources wticits trative units 3 dete 
units (sev , 27) units (see p. 27) ee 
@) a) om (6) (7) m (2) (3) a) @ les} 
— — T 
$450, 411 108 | S450, 411 $16,337 | $334,074 || New Hampshire 1 234 845. 326 2 $31, 46 812. 2 
117,004 2 63, 5 30,222 2 420 || New Jorsey— BiG | AOR, 650 a 440,120 440, 12 
1s, #8) 375 18 2 fal, 10 128, 924 || New Mose 194 123,073 7a 114,721 118 255 
2. 118, 924 146 1. Qed es 645, 717 DIR 948 || North Carolins 174 Alz. 03 1 20, 110 150, 117 
171. 61x A 44. te 40, 972 13.664 || Oklahomu... 1.845 211.142] 1,014] 2. 147 144. 884 
Al, 4% K 170, 454 77.81 92,903 || Oregon 766 104, 248 71 TA S30 11,019 
B26, UAT 3N 141. 422 71. 340 , 112 Pennsylvanian ...-.] 2. 504 871.125 1, 98y TUN, OA G. M25 
402, 58 187 428, 338 244, 796 181,542 || Rhode Ilan a8 61. 5H a b. 114 Mi, 101 
430, 10 424 315, 100 127,000 191. 100 || Tennessee... 150 337, 476 139 310,916 206, 5. 
IIa. 0 198 2 W5 12.17 40, 511 ‘Texas. =| 20% 552. 0 126 543. 158 45A, 487 
22, 400 195 M 400 pwit, 455 112.005 || Vermont 2 — 283 Ri, 408 w 21.51 A mi4 
350, O01 127 305, m5 18, 514. | 197,051 || Washington. 1. 521 242. 2% 101% 181.502 133. 881 
245, BOL 19 40, O74 3h, 234 14, 740 || West Virginin- 55 | 100, 8 42 W), 209 Ag, Ls 
t N. RUS 343 TTIW 19, #90 Az. 486 || Wisconsin 5, 778 iy, 074 29 70, 095 3, N 
Niese 2. 1 N 2n, 10 47, l 212 902 || Alaski.. 31 Al. RTG 0 0 D 
Mic nesetis-—_- 55K, 708 16 23, 748 141, 368 380 ent 5 42,548 4 42, 34 on, G1 
aden £20, 387 1s 239, 0N 162, 476 7H, 562 || Puerto R 77 46, 3 0 6 “ 
Miia y 410, 4% 1 172, 589 IOR 34 64, 235 2 
Linien 117, 608 6 61. 832 41, 689 20, 143 38 State 42, 509 (11, 630, 8x3 7, 13 | 7,941, 267 5, 028, 00 
5 NN 33, 610 35 7.000 4, 00 2, 300 A iso tive ain — 
a 21% 22 3.01 1. 1,045 United States -}-_------- 1 013, wx -«------ , 933, 866 | 4,017,708 | 6, 16 188 


11 x 
nta hasel on local plarming arcar Instead of local school administrative units. 
tory bonding capacity. 


ie territory i n single fiscat unit for schoo) construction, with applicable re- 


* 
AN 


Sour 
des OF $21,953,000 and a deficit of $24,115,000. 


of the zus dofielt units hive exhousted their statu 


enen a casual perusal of the statistics 

One that Mr. Schimmel is in error. 
in re, of the best sources of authority 
is th aking for all the people of a State 
a kaka Governor. In Michigan we have 
G. AERIDES Governor, the Honorable 
for teen Williams, elected last fall 
Majo e fifth time, by one of the largest 

tities given any Governor in the 
Michi”, of the State. His position is that 
Hee fre needs Federal aid for construc- 
that Schools, It is superfluous to say 
Deon ton has been supported by the 

The of the State at the polls. 
statem o mation of this is found in a 
execute br, Mr. Albert J. Phillips, 
cation ve secretary of the Michigan Edu- 

ise tion, made before the 
bor, s ommittee on Education and La- 
Schoo} Owing the need for a Federal 
Sta construction program: 

IN Favor OF FEDERAL Am von 
ie CONSTRUCTION SUBMITTED BY ALBERT 
n EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
Mich SAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

State aes Schools need both Federal and 

to meet for school construction if they are 

Rear fut the school buildings needs of the 
Say and over a long range period. 

1 due to the following factors: 
8 enrollment increases are 
fon Pupils per year. These will be 
= additions e eee 8 

e 880 r year for 

clementary grades, Other denon facill- 


in the fall of 1954. 


ties are necessary in addition to these class- 
room needs. 

2. Michigan will soon need additional 
junior high schools, and later senior high 
schools in addition to the elementary school 
needs. The cost of high schools is greater 
than that for elementary schools. 

3. Increasing costs of school construction 
is proving to be an acute problem in many 
school districts. ` 

4. Some districts already are overburdened 
by high millage levies for the retirement of 
school bonds. 

5. Many districts are now levying excessive- 
ly high combined millages for school opera- 
tion and debt retirement. These added to 
the millage levies for other governmental 
units (city and county) have produced ex- 
tremely high millage rates on property in 
these school districts. < 

6. Increasing interest rates, which have 
more than doubled in the past few years, are 
go to prevent the construction of many 
school buildings. If interest rates on school 
bonds could be reduced this would help a 
great deal. 

7. Some areas, especially in southeastern 
Michigan, are growing so rapidly in popula- 
tion that the schools have hundreds of chil- 
dren added to their enrollments before many 
of the homes are placed on the assessment 
rolls. i 

8. The school building needs up to June 
30, 1956 were estimated at about $423,500,- 
000. There is a great backlog of school 
‘construction and needed repairs. 

Michigan has done a great deal to solve 
its school building needs. The Michigan 


+ Projected on the basis of enrollments in all States and Territories, 
thousands, from data reported from 38 States enrolling 72.62965 percent 9 


Education Association in 1948 initiated and 
secured the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment which changed the period for 
bond issues from “up to 5 years” to “up to 
20 years.” 

This was the greatest single move In help- 
ing to solve our school building needs. 

The following data will show how Mich- 
igan moved forward on this problem: 


A Building Deht 
Year and site retire- Total 

fund ment 

$410,000 | $9, 690, 000 ($10, 100, 000 

340,000 | 9,050,000 | 9, fan, Qu 

310, 000 9, 270, 000 U. ARO, 10D 

1,300,000 | 14, 120, 000 | 14,420, 000 

1,4), 000 12. 830,000 | 14, J 000 

2. 910. 000 7. 270, 000 | 10, 180, 000 

A 200,000 | 7,060,000 | 12. %. 000 

9, 80,000 7, 240,000 | 17, 220, w0 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION PASSED 
NOVEMBER 1948 
Č 


13,220,000 | 8900, 000 22. 210, 000 
19, 300, 000 | 13, 290, 000 32. at, (ua“ 
17, 170,000 | 17,810,000 | 34, , 000 
17,550,000 | 24, 130,000) | 40, 680, du 
17. M0, 000 | 20, 50, 000 | 47, 120, 00 

-i 21,000,000 . 540,000) A8, 140, 100 

2,520,000 | 47,940,000 | 74, 40, 000 


Another constitutional amendment was 
passed in April 1955. We do not have data 
as yet on building and site fund and debt 
retirement payments for 1955-56. 
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The following data will give Information 
on the extent to which school-bond issues 
have been yoted in Michigan since the MEA 
sponsored amendment was adopted in No- 
vember 1948: 


July 1, 1949, to Jan. 1, 1950. $29, 446, 790 


Jan. 1, 1950, to June 30, 1950... 25, 892, 800 
July 1, 1950, to Jan. 1, 1951__ 17, 765, 100 
Jan. 1, 1951, to July 1, 1952 28, 964, 000 
July 1, 1951, to Jan. 1, 1952.... 22,984,390 
Jan, 1, 1952, to July 1, 1952.--. 24. 067, 000 
July 1, 1952, to July 1, 1953. 64, 096, 015 
July 1, 1953, to Jan. 1, 1954. 28, 422, 500 
Jan. 1, 1954, to July 1. 1954__.. 59, 623, 900 
July 1, 1954, to Jan. 1. 1955.-.. 48, 635, 825 
Jan. 1, 1955, to July 1, 1955. 25, 736, 500 
July 1, 1955, to Jan, 1, 19586. 54, 093, 500 
Jan. 1, 1956, to July 1. 19586. 92,718, 500 
July 1, 1956, to Jan. 1, 1957. 66, 242, 650 

A 588, 689, 470 


In spite of the fine support given by 
Michigan’s property taxpayers, the school- 
building problem is becoming increasingly 
acute. The present State superintendent 
of public instruction has appointed a State 
committee to study the problem and offer 
suggestions as to possible solutions. 

The Michigan Education Association on 
April 6, 1956, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“We urge immediate action by the United 
States Congress in providing aid to the States 
for the construction of public school build- 
ings, especially the appropriations of funds 
as proposed by the Kelley bill, H. R. 7535, 
without the inclusion of the Powell pro- 
posal which we believe would prevent the 
passage of much needed legislation for 
construction of schools.“ 


— —— 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNIrep STATES 


Trrix 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONCRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, 1 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —NO maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be Inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: r 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recors as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recor with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

1 foi sype and style-—The Public Printer shall 

e report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of 33 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 13¢-point type; 
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and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary, 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD Ís- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript ts not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxcon for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—lf manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication In the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix.“ and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent Recor is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendix to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. In such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
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Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final- 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 


with a speech delivered in the course of de- 


bate or to comm inications from State legis- 
latures, adcresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
- DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports oF 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referr 
immediately to the Committee on Housé 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


Sovereignty, Civilization, and Ships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE DNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. BEALL], I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief state- 
Ment prepared by him, a letter from Gov- 
emor McKeldin to President Eisenhower, 
and the text of an address delivered by 
Governor McKeldin at the Chicago 
orld Trade Conference. 
_There being no objection, the material 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 


hate distinguished Governor of the Free 
jan of Maryland, Theodore R. McKeldin, 
wered a very significant speech recently 
mo the Chicago World Trade Conference. 
a it the Governor expressed his concern 
then the fact that, at times in the past, 
8 has been a gap between America's 
8 objective ot increased world trade and 
dion Occasional lapse into unwise protection- 
hies typiñed by the unfortunate 50 percent 
ease in duties in Swiss-watch imports. 
vernor McKeldin underlined this point by 
the following statement: 
have had a few occasions in the past to 
Samment in particular on the injury to the 
eum ‘watch import trade by restrictive Gov- 
4 ent actions over the last several years, 
now it faces threatened imposition of 
ity tas based on claims of defense essential- 
meaty eardless of whether or not the do- 
© industry can properly be regarded as 
Dane to our national defense, it is clear 
e that import quotas will not serve the 
Mestis ot maintaining the vigor of this do- 
Tam industry—or of any other industry. 
dern, onvinced that the imposition of such 
inert only serves to harass trade—com- 
Which is so patently essential to our 
Pan dine security position. Far from ex- 
them & restrictions, we should liberalize 
und expand trade instead. I have 
ended to President Eisenhower, and I 
Psychol today my conviction that beneficial 
Would 


Ogical and foreign-policy results 
if iner from a revocation of the 1954 tar- 
a Sala one on Swiss watches, This would be 
g Stroke that could not fail to achieve 
results both at home and abroad.” 
es! McKeldin has sent a copy of this 
Coy President Eisenhower and, in his 
Preside t letter, the Governor warned the 
Mount that he is apt to be faced with a 
Walen ing drive for import quotas on 
freque picyeles. and many other products, 
estio y on a questionable claim by 
to manufacturers of their essentiality 


na 
dent tional 
Q 


an fortress America” concept. 

deter of eae the thought-provoking char- 

Keldin in e expressions of Governor Mc- 
his speech and in his letter to 
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President Eisenhower, and because I believe 
that his opinions can be of value to all of 
us, whether we agree or disagree with him, I 
request unanimous consent to have them 
printed in the Appendix of today’s RECORD. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 

Annapolis, Md., March 5, 1957. 
The Honorable DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran MR. PRESIDENT: As I have expressed 
to you on other occasions, I am in full accord 
with your continued efforts to increase the 
strength and security of the free world 
through policies designed to expand mutu- 
ally beneficial trade and I try to lend support 
to these efforts at every opportunity. 

It was especially gratifying to me, there- 
fore, to note that in your memorable Inaugu- 
ral Address you reaffirmed your deep com- 
mitment to this philosophy by rejecting the 
“fortress America“ concept. It was mean- 
ingful, also, to read in your recent report to 
the Congress the affirmation that “our na- 
tiongl trade policy, which seeks to promote 
the continued growth of mutually profitable 
world trade, is thus doubly in the self-inter- 
est of the United States; it furthers both 
our prosperity and our national security.” 

The principles embodied in these recent 
statements of yours have served me well in 
the preparation of an address which I made 
several days ago at the Chicago World Trade 
Conference. As I believe it may be of par- 
ticular interest to you, I am attaching a copy 
of the speech herewith. 

In this speech at Chicago before a large 
gathering of businessmen engaged in inter- 
national trade, I emphasized an essential 
concomitant of the principles to which you 
have given experssion and support: That it 
is the-special responsibility of the business 
community to exercise its influence in en- 
larging the area of freedom for the conduct 
of world trade. I stressed the need for sus- 
tained interest and effort on the part of those 
businessmen and others who recognize the 
vital importance of expanded international 
trade. Only through such widespread under- 
standing can we avoid further undermining 
of our trade objectives such as occurred when 
tariffs on Swiss watch imports were, unfor- 
tunately, increased by 50 percent in 1954. 
As I haye mentioned previously, I do believe 
that beneficial psychological and foreign 
policy results would flow from a revocation 
of this tariff increase, and a more economic 
and more effective means of aiding the do- 
mestic industry might be developed if, in- 
deed, such aid is merited. 

I am disturbed to see today the threat 
of import quotas in both¢the Swiss watch 
and English bicycle cases. The use of such 
quotas, as I mentioned in my address, 18 
alten to our free enterprise system because 
they stifle trade and tend to divert it into 
unnatural and artificial channels. Most 
alarming to me is the excessive clamor of 
protectionists for the use of import quotas 
in the name of national security. This 


proposition—at least, any promiscuous ad- 


herence to such a proposition—stands in bold 
contradition to your forthright rejection of 
the “fortress America“ concept. 

Therefore, at the Chicago World Trade 
Conference last week, I took this occasion 
to call for a removal of restraints that in- 
hibit foreign trade and to emphasize the 


need for acting with application and con- 
sistency if we are to achieve the goals we 
seek. One significant example is the present 
need for the Congress to endorse without 
further delay your repeated requests for 
enactment of legislation authorizing United 
States membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. Such an expression of 
leadership spells not only an important mile- 
stone in the course of world trade—it also 
represents enlightened self-interest by the 
acknowledged leader of ‘the free world. 

I hope that my efforts to gain increasing 
support for the principles you espouse will 
yield fruitful results and that the national 
interest will, as it must, eclipse the narrow 
goals of those who press for the restriction 
of imports. Clearly, the realization of this 
objective is of major importance in our con- 
tinuing endeavors to achieve a true and dura- 
ble security for the Nation and, in fact, for 
the free world itself. 

: With highest regards and all good wishes, 
am, 
Sincerely, 
‘Turopore R. MCKELDIN, 
Governor oj Maryland. 
“SOVEREIGNTY, CIVILIZATION, AND SHIPS 
“(Address by Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, of 

Maryland, Chicago World Trade Confer- 

ence) 

“The word ‘sovereignty’ has come into in- 
creasingly common use in this country in 
recent years, especially in the dozen years 
that the cold war has been raging. I wish 
I could say that it has come into increas- 
ingly widespread understanding; but I am 
afraid that the facts would not bear out any 
such claim. 

“As a matter of fact, it has always been 
an ill-defined word. Some of the shrewdest 
brains in the world among lawyers, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen have struggled to de- 
fine it exactly, but with only partial suc- 
cess, Webster's Dictionary offers three defi- 
nitions, of which perhaps the most definite 
is “the power that determines and adminis- 
ters the government of a state in the final 
analysis,” which leaves the inquirer free to 
settle upon practically anything he wishes. 

“Certainly in the United States the power 
‘that determines and administers the gov- 
ernment’ Is very diffuse. Congress has part 
of it, the President has part, the Supreme 
Court has part; but I do not understand how 
any candid man can seriously maintain that 
all three branches of the Government put 
together have all of it in the final analysis.“ 
At this moment we are shuddering at the 
threat of war in the Middle East, The Presi- 
dent and Congress are making every effort 
to avoid it and in that I am sure they have 
the sympathy of the Supreme Court. Yet it 
may come, and if it does, to that extent this 
Government will be ‘determined and admin- 
istered’ by forces beyond our control. 

“In this sense, the ‘power that deter- 
mines * * the government of a state’— 
the force that confronts and challenges the 
government—is external in nature. Re- 
cently the President asked the Congress for 
a declaration of support, for a vote of 
confidence, in the exercise of the influence 
and power of this Government in meeting 
this challenge. In the final analysis, he 
asked the Congress, the body representative 
of the people, to express the support of the 
American people. In a democracy no al- 
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ternative course is possible. In the final 
analysis'\—as that phrase is used in the 
definition of sovereignty—can only mean 
the people, the electorate who freely deter- 
mine their government and the policies, 
both active and responsive, that their gov- 
ernment will pursue, 

“I cannot fail to observe in passing, that 
it is dangerously mischievous to attempt to 
interfere with or impair the essential func- 
tion of sovereignty—that is, the conduct 
of foreign relations—through ‘Brickeriza- 
tion’ of presidential powers. 

„Even within our own borders, govern- 
ment can do no more than direct and to 
some extent control forces that it did not 
create and could not subdue, if it wished to 
do so. One of the most powerful of these 
is commerce, or in the older, and in some 
respects better term, ‘world trade.’ The 
typical American trader is a private citizen 
engaged in what he regards as private busi- 
ness, The last thing he wants is to be 
saddied with any responsibility for the con- 
duct of public affairs and most certainly he 
cherishes no ambition to regulate the affairs 
of foreigners, which he associates with 
sovereignty. 

“Nevertheless, regardless of his wishes, he 
exercises part of the power ‘that determines 
and administers’ our national policy in the 
final analysis.’ The conditions of modern 
life impose a certain measure of sovereignty 
on him, and unless he recognizes this and 
accepts the implications, be will not serve 
his country well. In the long run he will 
not serve himself well, either, although for 
a short time he may profit at the country's 


expense, 

“What I wish to emphasize here is the 
special responsibility that American busi- 
nessmen—particularly those businessmen 
who are engaged in foreign trade—have in 
helping give direction to our foreign-trade 
policy. The determination of the 
that our country assumes in the conduct of 
commerce among nations is an essential re- 
sponsibility of the business community. 

“The traditional policy of our country has 
been to encourage the maximum expression 
of individual preferences, initiative, and en- 
terprise in the marketplace. This policy has 
brought great benefits to the economy and 
rewards to the participants. The logic of 
such a policy is equally applicable both with 
respect to domestic trade as well as to for- 
eign commerce. Yet there are those in the 
business community who would wittingly 
subject our foreign trade, and the American 
business community that is engaged in such 
trade, to restrictions and harassments. In- 
deed, if such restraints were applied to their 
own domestic affairs, these would be de- 
scribed by them at the very least as ‘undue 
Government interference.’ 


Is there any reason why freedom of en- 
terprise should stop at the shoreline? Clear- 
ly, the answer must be ‘No.’ 

“There cannot be one logic which applies 
to domestic trade and another to our for- 
eign trade. To do so is to imperil our own 
economy. Our export trade accounts for 
over 3 million American jobs and for com- 
merce that maintains our ports and mer- 
chant fleet. The simple arithmetic of logic 
and experience shows that we cannot export 
unless we import. And we must remember 
that Imports not only support our exports 
but afford us supplies of essential and stra- 
tegic raw materials that sustain our indus- 
tries and offer competition which lends vigor 
to our industry and sharpens its enterprise. 

“But, as important as is foreign trade to 
our Nation’s economy and to our livelihood, 
guch trade has assumed another dimension 
of critical importance in the middle of the 
20th century. Trade nurtures and sustains 
the economies of our allies and of the entire 
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free world community. Threats to their 
trade are threats to their very economic life, 
By the same token, the opportunity to ex- 
pand trade offers them the promise of eco- 
nomic progress and growth. 

“This is a setting in which we must re- 
gard the future of United States trade and 
tariff policy. And it is a future that is veiled 
in uncertainty and beclouded bydack of clear 
purpose on the part of the American people. 
We can do no better than to chart our course 
as did President Eisenhower in his stirring 
and memorable inaugural address. You will 
recall that he shunned the vague and iiu- 
sory picture of a fortress America—a safe and 
solitary refuge in a sea of trouble. He pro- 
claimed America’s irrecovable commitment 
to a unity of purpose with the world com- 
munity. Our strength is the common 
strength of free nations; our future inexor- 
ably entwined with that of all freedom- 
loving peoples. 

“We are prepared to make sacrifices to 
achieve our common purpose: to shoulder 
the burden of armaments and to support the 
cost of essential programs of economic as- 
sistance. There is one thing, however, 
which we can and must do which will in- 
volve no cost but which will bring a harvest 
of mutual benefits to all the participants. 
That is to remove the restraints that inhibit 
foreign trade and to permit the expansion 
of such trade as conditions of the market 
place and the activity of the business com- 
munity will permit. x 

It saddens me to observe that our citi- 
zenry does not appear willing to give the 
support to this objective which it merits and 
requires in order to be brought to reality. 
The impetus of the 23 years of the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program has slackened. 
Instead of further tariff reduction, we have 
seen the expansion of escape clauses and 
higher duties imposed on such products as 
Swiss watches and British bicycles. 

“I have emphasized that, in the conduct 
of foreign relations, the exercise of sovereign 
power must be accomplished without hin- 
drance, We must recognize that trade rela- 
tions are no less a part of foreign relations 
than diplomacy itself. Yet the free conduct 
of trade relations is threatened by restrictive 
restraints and compromises which can only 
sap the vigor of our policy and cast doubt 
upon our intentions. 

“The treatment of British bicycles, Swiss 
watches, woolens and cotton textiles from 
Japan has become an unfortunate symbol of 
our trade policy to many of our free-word 
friends. Such actions and threats of restric- 
tive action spell inconsistency in our trade- 
agreement commitments and inject uncer- 
tainty into the conduct of world trade. It is 
particularly ironic that the tariff increases 
on watches and bicycles have not satisfied 
the domestic industries; now they seek com- 
pound protection through import quotas. 

“We have thus seen, as well, increased 
pressure for the use of quotas to restrict im- 
ports—quotas which are alien to our free- 
enterprise system because they involve di- 
rect intervention in the market place for the 
purpose of controlling and allocating trade. 
Foreign traders who have chafed over the use 
of such restrictions by foreign countries dur- 
ing the postwar period of reconstruction 
know too well how quotas stifle trade and 
tend to direct it Into unnatural and artificial 
channels, 

Perhaps most alarming is the clamor on 
the part of protectionists for the use of im- 
port quotas based on the contention that a 
domestic industry is essential to the national 
defense. Nothing is more contradictory to 
a rejection of the ‘fortress America’ con- 
cept. Nothing would more directly alienate 
our allies than to limit our imports by mak- 
ing use of so thoroughly protectionist a de- 
vice as import quotas, 
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“I have had a few occasions in the past 
to comment in particular on the injury to 
the Swiss watch tmport trade by restrictive 
Government actions over the last several 
years, and now it faces threatened imposi- 
tion of quotas based on claims of defense 
essentiality. Regardless of whether or not 
the domestic Industry can properly be re- 
garded as essential to our national defense, 
it is clear to me that import quotas will 
not serve the p of maintaining the 
vigor of this domestic industry—or of any 
other industry. I am convinced that the 
imposition of such devices only serves to 
harass trade—commerce which is so patently 
essential to our common security position. 
Far from expanding restrictions, we should 
liberalize them and expand trade instead. 
I have recommended to President Eisen- 
hower and I reaffirm today my conviction 
that beneficial psychological and foreign pol- 
icy results would flow from a revocation of 
the 1954 tariff increase on Swiss watches. 
This would be a bold stroke that could not 
fail to achieve good results both at home 
and abroad. 

“It is well to emphasize again and again 
that international commerce has a quality 
of essentiality of its own. For commerce 18 
now and has been from the beginning of re- 
corded history the lifeblood of civilization. 
At times yarious nations have sealed their 
borders against the trader, and centuries of 
stagnation have been the invariable result. 
China before the 16th century is the most 
conspicuous example, but Japan, India. 
Korea, and Tibet are others. Only where 
trade moves does civilization really live; and 
only where trade moves briskly does ciyiliza- 
tion grow strong and great. Can it be de- 
nied, then, that in the final analysis the 
trader exercises power that determines the 
destiny of the state? 

“It is true enough that this sovereignty 
of trade is far from absolute, but it exists 
as certainly as the power exercised by the 
three branches of Government, It is part. 
and a highly important part, of the complex 
of forces that must be brought to work in 
unison if the Natſon is to play successfully 
the part to which destiny Is plainly calling it. 

“If I could tell you how these forces are 
to be brought into focus, I could solve all 
the problems of statecraft and half the prob- 
lems of business, here and now. I am not 
oracle enough for that; but I have wisdom 
enough—and so haye you—to know that the 
problem will never be solved except by men 
who have faced it squarely, who know that 
some responsibility for the solution lies upon 
them, and who work vigorously to discharge 
that responsibility. 

“I am reminded of a wise phrase of Wen- 
dell Wilikie’s which is found in his book of 
essays entitled ‘An American Program.’ 
Willkie wrote, ‘Our sovereignty is not some- 
thing to be hoarded, but something to be 

“Your sovereignty as citizens and as busi- 
nessmen engaged in foreign trade must be 
used and exercised for when and I refuse to 
say ‘if'—when the men who control the 
movement of American commerce solve the 
perplexities that harass them today and gain 
a clear conception of the part they can play 
and how it should be played, an astonish- 
ingly large proportion of our international 
difficulties will disappear. I have no fear of 
any failure of either skill or will in Ameri- 
can businessmen; what I fear is the shortness 
of time left to us. Our position in the world 
is clouded by many obscurities and the work 
of clearing them away is bound to be diffi- 
cult; but with firmness, good will, and mu- 
tual confidence it can be done, and when 
it is done a large share of the credit will 
belong to the traders who have kept the 
blood stream of civilization moving.“ 
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Mounting Federal Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter from 
& constituent in regard to mounting 
Federal expenditures. This letter ap- 
peared in the March 25, 1957, issue of 
the Manchester Union Leader. I should 
like to insert also the lead editorial from 
that issue entitled “Ruinous Indeed,” 
and which refers to the letter. This 
letter is typical of the great volume of 
Communications on the subject which I 
have received since the opening of this 
Session of Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

SPENDING INTO NATIONAL RUIN 

(The lead editorial on this page today, 

uinous Delay, refers to a letter to Senator 
Broes from Roland P. Genest, Champagne’s 
Super Markets vice president. A copy of that 
letter appears below. Reprinting it is indeed 
& public service.) 

Dran SENATOR Bamoes: Unfortunately, it 
Was necessary for me to cut short my recent 
Visit to Washington. I had intended to call 
upon you personally to air my views on a 
Subject which I believe is of paramount 
concern to people of our country today 
Government spending. In my opinion, It is 
Reedlessly exorbitant with the attendant 
result that taxes are eating up consumer 

mes and are well on their way to sti- 

g the incentives of all businesses. I can 
Youch for these two evils from personal ex- 
Perience, both as a wage earner and as A 
Tesponsible executive in a New Hampshire 
business with a sales volume of approxi- 
Mately $12 million annually. 

Being in a rapidly growing business, we 
are consciously aware of the fact that costs 
Of all types have been mounting for several 
Years. However, we have never felt that 
there was ever an excuse for not practicing 

© most rigid economies possible, at all 

es, to keep our costs at a minimum com- 
Mensurate with these upward spirals. As a 
Matter of record, these upward spirals have 
Caused us to exercise even more caution and 
Scrutiny in the setting of our budgets and 
dur needs. 
3 The Government's current spending is be- 
laing ruinous, It is going on with a reck- 
xey abandon that reminds me of a nou- 

Du riche family who wastes its newly 
{eduired riches on a multitude of things 

never had and doesn't need simply be- 
thar the money is there and it appears 
Yad there Is plenty more where that came 
beens But everyone knows of the wells that 
th, utually run dry when nobody thought 

€y ever would. 
man course, there are more and greater de- 

5 ds for Government spending than ever 

ore, but this is all the more reason for 
Proj attention to the really necessary 
al, ects and the finest examination of proper 

ar Hons, In other words, exer the 

à Poi a principles of business—“getting 
âdi value for each dollar spent.“ Is 
thas needed now. Foreign ald is more vital 
ever, yes; but in my opinion, it is 


— Proper direction—it is too big and 
to it 2 Everyone with any exposure 


critically conscious of the overlap- 
mul sts. duplications, and excesses in the 
facta 7 budget caused in large measure by 

nal jealousles and bickerings, and lack 
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of sound businesslike coordination of all 
efforts, The growing feeling on the part of 
the Government to play big brother and as- 
sume the responsibility for many question- 
able costs in the matters of housing, schools, 


agriculture, and health insurance is cause - 


for great alarm for the serious-thinking peo- 
ple of this country. 

The cause for alarm is the greater because 
these excesses are being carried out under a 
Republican administration—an administra- 
tion which violently criticized the terrible 
wastefulness of the previous Democratic ad- 
ministration. The American people are sick 
to death of these extravegances. Having once 
hopefully turned to the Republican Party for 
relief from these abuses, they find this relief 
has not been forthcoming. 

Iam concerned and practically every busi- 
nessman with whom I come in contact is 
deeply concerned about the needless excesses 
of current Government spending and stifling 
taxation. 

Something must be done soon to restore 
adequate incentives to individual wage 
earners and businesses to keep our country 
and its economy on a safe, secure, and sound 
keel. 

I urgently request that you invest your 
sincere and wholehearted efforts, and enlist 
the support of all of your colleagues in a 
concerted effort to eliminate wasteful, point- 
less Government spending, and unnecessary 
taxation. 

Very sincerely yours. 
ROLAND P. GENEST. 

P. S—I am and have been a Republican 
all my life. 


RUINOUS INDEED 

Cuts in the heavy spending in Washington 
will be made only if the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives hear from the folks back home by 
way of letters such as the letter written to 
Senator BRIDGES by Roland P. Genest, vice 
president in charge of operations of Cham- 
pagne's supermarkets. That correspondence 
appears on this page today. Let enough 
Americans write, telegraph, and phone their 
Senators and Representatives ard tell them 
that the budget should be cut, and it will be. 

The Genest letter is especially encourag- 
ing. One of the unfortunate aspects of the 
last decade has been the fact that both on 
the State of New Hampshire and on the 
Washington level prominent businessmen 
and other community leaders have aban- 
doned the principles of thrift if Government 
by which this Nation grew great. Moreover, 
these same leaders have been leading the 
clamor for more spending. Therefore, to 
have a business leader of Mr. Genest's stature 
writing strongly to Senator BRIDGES is a 
most hi ning event. 

Indeed, as Mr. Genest says, “the Govern- 
ment's current spending is becoming ruin- 
ous.” 

The rush to ruin will be stopped only if 
all of us let the spenders in Washington 
know we want an end to their extravagance, 


Toward European Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the signing of the common market 
and Euratom pacts in Rome 2 days ago 
was one of the most significant steps in 
the history of strife-torn Europe. I be- 
lieve its significance has received gen- 
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eral recognition from the American 
people. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from today’s edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune this 
event be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. ~ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOWARD EUROPEAN Unirr 


The international reaction to the signing 
of the common market and Euratom pacts 
in Rome was what might have been expect- 
ed—pleasure in Washington, imprecations in 
Moscow, and quiet satisfaction among the 
European peoples who stand to gain most 
from the new agreements. What the signa- 
tories of the six European countries have 
done is to agree to weld their 160 million 
citizens into a single economic unit. Their 
objectives are to remove the customs bar- 
riers and trade quotas that now impede their 
commerce and to permit free exchange 
among them of labor, capital, and goods, 
Concurrently, they will pool their resources 
for the development of peacetime atomic 
energy. 

The six nations—France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg— 
have realistically allowed themselves a pe- 
riod estimated at from 12 to 17 years to make 
the national adjustments necessary for the 
complete establishment of the common mar- 
ket, The parliaments of the six nations in- 
volved must still give their approval, but 
steps toward clearing the way for the com- 
mon market and Euratom are expected to 
start at once. Aside from their purely eco- 
nomic aspects, Europe's new communal ar- 
rangements are significant in their creation 
of a continental parliament, council of min- 
isters, and court of jJustice—all designed to 
further free commerce by lowering national 
barriers. 

In a sense, the signing of the agreements 
at Rome constitutes an acknowledgement of 
a fact of life that some Europeans have been 
reluctant to face—that neither Prance nor 
Germany nor the other nations can any 
longer stand alone and self-sufficient in a 
world of superpowers. A continent 
rent by war and suspicion can hold its right- 
ful place in today’s world only if it pools 
its resources of peoples, goods, and ingenuity. 

The nations which signed the common 
market and Euratom pacts comprise 160 
million persons, including some of the most 
industrious and imaginative in the world, 
Together they can produce and prosper; sep- 
arated they offer an easy target for the 
Soviet colossus on their east. That is why 
Moscow is disturbed at their decision to 
unite their resources; that is also why the 
free world welcomes their creation of so 
powerful a federation. Obstacles and road- 
blocks are still ahead, but in this historic 
meeting in Rome the statesmen have writ- 
ten in bright letters their conviction not 
that Europe is finished, but that Europe, as a 
great entity in the world, is just beginning. 


Outstanding Growth of North Central 7 


Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this is a 


season when a great many annual re- 
ports are pouring out to the more than 
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814 million stockholders in publicly 
owned corporations. 

These reports are read with interest by 
investors in terms of determining how 
the capital which they are risking is 
being utilized.. The reports are likewise 
read with interest by public officials and 
citizens of the areas where companies 
play a crucial role in the economic life. 

It is natural, therefore, that we of 
Wisconsin should read with particular 
interest the annual report of one of the 
vital enterprises which means a great 
deal to our State and to its competitive 
position in this air age. I refer, of 
course, to America’s leading local air- 
line—North Central Airlines. 

I was pleased, therefore, as a citizen 
and as senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
to receive North Central's 1956 annual 
report, just as I am pleased to note 
progress reflected in other reports of 
other fine enterprises serving my State. 

North Central, I should like to point 
out, last year established new passenger, 
air express, and airmail records, leading 
the Nation's 13 local airlines. Indeed, 
North Central widened its margin of in- 
dustry leadership during the year by set- 
ting new records in plane-miles, pas- 
senger-miles, and commercial revenues. 

Thus, North Central concluded its 10th 
year of public service by not only racking 
up new achievements—thanks to its 1,000 
devoted employees—but by preparing 
even more intensively for a still more 
successful future. I understand that 
North Central has on file with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board applications which, 
if approved, would expand the present 
system fivefold. 

I cite these facts now because I feel 
that one can hardly emphasize enough 
the community importance of this and 
other local airlines. 

America naturally follows with deep 
interest the progress of its great regional 
air carriers and its international car- 
riers. But too little public attention has 
been given thus far, I believe, to the 
indispensable job of the local airlines in 
building the economy of this great Na- 
tion, especially its smaller communities. 

I send to the desk a few selected para- 
graphs from the annual report of this 
company, I ask unanimous consent 
that the paragraphs be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, to be preceded 
by a list of its officers and directors. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NORTH CENTRAL Am TNS, INC. 

General offices; 6201 34th Avenue South, 
Wold-Chamberlain Field, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors: H. N. Carr. Werner L. Christen- 
sen, Garnet F. DeCoursin,’ Robert F. Grover, 
Arthur E. A. Mueller, A. L. Wheeler, K. B. 
Willett. 

“Officers: Arthur E. A. Mueller, chairman of 
the board; H. N. Carr, president and general 
manager; Frank N. Buttomer, vice president, 
traffic and sales; R. H. Bendio, Sr., vice pres- 
ident, maintenance and engineering; Alvin 
D. Niemeyer, vice president, operations; Ar- 
thur E. Schwandt, vice president, industrial 
relations; Bernard Sweet, secretary-treasurer. 

Registrar and stock transfer agent: North- 


western National Bank of Minneapolis, Min- 
neapolils, Minn, 


7 Executive committee. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1956 

North Central Airlines in 1956 again es- 
tablished new records in passenger, alr ex- 
press and airmail traffic and commercial 
revenues for the Nation's local airline indus- 
try. 

Commercial revenues totaled a record $6,- 
46,781 in 1956, an increase of 26 percent over 
1955. Operating costs were reduced from 
102.8 cents per plane-mile in 1955 to 99.6 
cents In 1956, one of the lowest in the indus- 
try. 

. > > » . 
AGGRESSIVE ROUTE DEVELOPMENT 


North Central Airlines is executing one of 
the most aggressive route development pro- 
grams in the local service industry. In terms 
of route miles, North Central would become 
the Nation's largest scheduled carrier if the 
Civil Aeronautic Board approves the major- 
ity of the new routes for which the com- 
pany has applied. The present system of 
51 cities in 9 States would be expanded to 
145 cities in 17 States and 1 Canadian pro- 
vince. It would reach east to Buffalo, N. T., 
south to Kansas City, Mo., west to Denver, 
Colo., and north to Port Arthur-Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario. 7 

The company's applicatlons pending be- 
fore the Board propose the addition of some 
12,000 miles and 94 cities to the present 
3,240-mile system. This would make North 
Central five times larger. In addition, North 
Central has on file with the Board long-range 
plans for 1,072 miles of helicopter routes 
serving 53 points in the metropolitan areas 
of the system. 

A major portion of the company's effort, 
as well as substantial expenditures, has been 
directed toward the successful conclusion 
of these applications and the building of a 
larger, stronger airline. In addition to filing 
for several new routes in 1956, North Central 
participated in six major route cases before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board during the year. 
The results of this tremendous investment 
in route development will be realized within 
the next 2 years, with a Board decision af- 
fecting North Central occurring on an aver- 
age of every 90 days. 

. . om * . 
SERVICE INCREASED 22 PERCENT 


North Central Airlines offered more service 
to the traveling public in 1956 than in any 
previous year. The DC-3 Northliner fleet 
flew 7,754,836 miles, an increase of 22 per- 
cent over 1955. Since no new routes weré 
inaugurated in 1956, this increase reflects 
the strides made during the year in the de- 
velopment of the present system, by im- 
provements in route patterns and intensifi- 
cation of flight schedules. 

Service to Chicago's second airport, new 
O'Hare Field, was inaugurated on April 29, 
1956. The number of datly flights between 
the 2 Chicago airports and Milwaukee now 
stands at 51, one of the world’s most frequent 
flight schedules, 

Another round-trip flight between Chicago 
and the Twin Cities was inaugurated dur- 
ing the year, along with additional service 
between the Twin Cities and Duluth- 
Superior, between Chicago and Detroit and 
between Chicago-Milwaukee and a number 
of intermediate Wisconsin cities. New early 


morning service to the metropolitan citles — 


was instituted by overnighting aircraft at 
selected intermediate points for morning 
flight origination, and new limited-stop 
flights have substantially improved service 
over a number of important routes. 

In terms of flight operations, North Cen- 
tral Airlines attained trunkline“ propor- 
tions in 1956, The airline currently operates 
nearly 100 dally fiighte—about 650 takeoffs 
and landings for an average of 1 operation 
every 90 seconds. 

Major improvements in facilities and pro- 
cedures during the year have resulted in in- 
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creased operational reliability and better 
passenger service. Airport expansion and 
additional radio navigational aids have en- 
abled North Central to provide better service 
at several smaller cities during marginal 
weather conditions. More than half the 
cities on the system have begun major alr- 
port improvement programs which will be 
completed in 1957 and 1958. These include 
lengthening runways and constructing new 
runways, laying additional taxiways, install- 
ing instrument landing systems, building 
modern passenger terminals, and purchasing 
additional acreage to protect approaches for 
future expansion. 

To expedite operations and reservations 
communications, new automatic “selective” 
teletype circuits were installed systemwide, 
and a private line telephone between the 
Twin Cities and Chicago via key cities was 
placed in operation. To better handle the 
rapidly growing passenger reservations traffic, 
the Chicago Reservations and System Space 
Control offices were transferred to more suit- 
able quarters where equipment and proce- 
dures are designed for greater efficiency and 
speed. 

The confirmed ticket pick-up policy (proof 
of ticket purchase before con a pas- 
senger's reservation) is helping to reduce the 
“no-show” and late cancellation problem. 
This procedure was put into effect by the 
entire scheduled airline industry in Septem- 
ber, 
North Central has plans to increase flights 
to the Wisconsin cities now threatened with 
loss of service by the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad. The railroad has peti- 
tioned to discontinue 21 trains, including 
several between Chicago and Madison, 
Chicago and the Twin Cities, Chicago and 
Milwaukee, Madison and Milwaukee, and 
Milwaukee and Green Bay—all routes Cur- 
rently served by North Central. 


TRAFFIC LEADERSHIP | 


North Central again established new traffic 
records for the Nation’s 13 local airlines in 
1956 and further strengthened its position of 
industry leadership. 

A total of 549,654 revenue passengers flew 
the route of the Northliners in 1956, repre- 
senting an increase of 28 percent over the 
1955 total of 430,445 passengers and a lead 
36 percent over the second place local carrier. 
North Central's passenger business would 
have been even greater if the weather con- 
ditions had not been unusually severe during 
the 4 winter months of the year. In addi- 
tion to scheduled service, North Central car- 
ried 2,121 passengers on 113 charter trips, 
10 of which involved more than 1 aircraft. 

Air express shipments rose to 4,959,925 
pounds, a gain of 15 percent over 1955 and 66 
percent more than the second local airline. 

Air mail yolume reached a record 2,174,801 
pounds, an 18 percent increase. This ex 
the second place carrier by 29 percent. 
addition to air mail, North Central advanced 
581,062 pounds of regular mail which i$ 
ordinarily carried via surface transportation. 
This type of mall is carried on selected flight? 
over the inter Michigan route and 
between the Twin Cities and Duluth-Su- 
perior, and over all routes during the Christ- 
mas postal rush. 

While the amount of scheduled servicé 
(plane-miles) increased 22 percent in 1956, 
revenue passenger-miles increased 24 per- 
cent to 83,052,834. Load factor (percentag® 
of seats occupied) rose from 50 to 52 percent 

In July more persons boarded North Cen- 
tral flights at Milwaukee than those of any 
other airline, marking the first time a local 
carrier has surpassed the trunklines at ® 
major terminal. A new single-day syste™ 
passenger record was set on October 13 whe? 
2.315 passengers enplaned, 

Monthly system traffic records were 56,467 
reyenue passengers in August and 39, 
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ton-miles of air express and 20,665 ton-miles 
ot airmail in October. i 
s . . . . 
FORECAST 

As a result of the company’s aggressive 
Toute development program, North Central 
Airlines wil experience unprecedented 
growth in 1957 and 1958. In addition to 
System expansion, the company anticipates 
dramatic improvements in present route 
f ification, for example, the nonstop rights 
or which it has applied. These develop- 
Ments will enable the company to improve 
aud expand service, operate more efficiently 
and at the same time, increase commercial 

enues considerably. 

North Central will establish new industry 
195 in commercial revenues again in 
Pe 7. The company's two-millionth pas- 

nger will be carried in May, and passenger 
frantic Over the system as now constituted is 
185790 to approach the 700,000 mark for 
ting, With this high volume of traffic, con- 
Waa efficiency of operations and important 
2 te improvements, the company will be in 

Position to strengthen its financial condi- 


tion substantially during 1957. 


More Funds for the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (Fannie May) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


IN OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


ant: JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
A t, my hometown newspaper, the 
excel Statesman, recently carried an 
tage ent editorial on “the largest mort- 
eral company in the world“ the Fed- 
National Mortgage Association. 
edltorte unanimous consent to have this 
Thee! printed in the RECORD., 
waso re being no objection, the editorial 
as kolloe to be printed in the Rxconp, 
Iren the Austin (Trg Statesmen of laren 
16, 1957] 
dar Funps Nerden FOR LOANS BY “FANNIE 
Th Max“ 
largest Federal Government operates the 
ls the mortgage company in the world. It 
( Praga dera! National Association 
e ). but usually called Fannie May, first 
withered by Congress in 1938 and rechartered 
Con functions in 1954. 
la sign is about to make Fannie May even 


an The move will help thousands of 
ot the h; home buyers and builders, officials 
V Uge association say. It buys and sells 


* 


ing wes Administration and Federal Hous- 
the Administration home mortgages all over 
One ted States. ; 
keep wipes Fannie May’s chief functions is to 
Veterans 2, fluid. It does this by purchasing 
tration and Federal Hous- 
Adminis tration mortgages from banks 
ney are . institutions in scarce 
Where areas reselling them in places 
only Aer tment dollars go begging. It deals 
Viduals Private lending firms, not indi- 


T 
that a7 money is so tight over a large area 
Hundreds May has a special problem. 
Rages to Fat, Panks want to sell their mort- 
Felnvest fa unde May so they will have cash to 
Want to kam more profitable channels, but few 
the end y Mortgages from the agency. 


Of March, the institution will have 
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brought $1 billion worth of home mortgages, 
a record amount under its new charter. In 
contrast, the agency has been able to sell 
omy $5 million worth of its mortgages since 

Under current law Fannie May is author- 
ized to borrow $1.1 billion to buy mortgages. 
Its buying cannot continue much longer un- 
less Congress gives it permission to borrow 
more money. If it can't buy mortgages, 
cnet for home buyers won't be easily avail- 
able. 

On February 20, the House authorized Fan- 
nie May to borrow an additional $500 million. 
The Senate is expected to do likewise in the 
next few days. The President is expected to 
sign the legislation. 


E. Herbert Norman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Canada Protests a Senate In- 
quiry,” from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of March 25, 1957. 

In the same connection, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Rec- 
orD an article entitled “Study Demand 
for Lid on Red Probe Record,” written 
by Willard Edwards, and published in 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 25, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 
25, 1957] 
CANADA PROTESTS a SENATE INQUIRY 

Lester B. Pearson, the Canadian Minister 
of External Affairs, has announced a strong 
protest to the United States Government as 
a consequence of an investigation under- 
taken by the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee. The subcommittee was primari- 
ly interested in an American diplomat, John 
K. Emmerson, but a Canadian diplomat, E. 
Herbert Norman, was discussed during the 
proceedings. 

The American State Department lost no 
time in announcing that it repudiated the 
allegations concerning Norman which were 
embodied in the Senate subcommittee rec- 
ord. These, said the Department, are not 
“opinions of the United States Government.” 
The Department added that if Canada con- 
sidered its diplomatic agents in the clear, 
that was enough to satisfy the United States. 

The Canadian Foreign Minister may be 
excused for failing to remember that the 
Government of the United States has three 
independent and coordinate branches and 
that, of these, the executive, represented 
in this instance by the State Department, 
has no business trying to qualify or reject 
the activities of the legislative, as repre- 
sented by the Security Subcommittee. There 
is less reason for the State Department to 
ignore this fact. 

Indeed, the executive branch is able to 
remember its restricted jurisdiction when 
it cares to do so. Before the United States 
entered World War II, and while diplomatic 
relations were still maintained with Ger- 
many, Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, made 
a speech denouncing Hitler, When Ger- 
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many protested, Secretary of State Hull 
pointed out that the Federal Government 
had no control over the head of a munici- 
pality. : 

The same answer, varied to fit the circum- 
stances, would have sufficed in dealing with 
the Canadian complaint relative to the Sen- 
ate inquiry, but the State Department chose, 
instead, to apologize in effect for the activi- 
ties of a legislative committee. 

Norman has received attention on this side 
of the boundary in the past, In August 1951 
Prof. Karl Wittfogel of Columbia university, 
a former Communist, testified before the 
security subcommittee that he knew Norman 
as a Communist. Norman had been No. 2 
man in Pearson's ministry of external affairs, 
where he presided over the American desk. 
Later he was Canadian high commissioner to 
Uew Zealand, and now is Canadian ambas- 
sador to Egypt. 

In that position, Norman has seen Em- 
merson, who is counselor of the American 
embassy in Lebanon. Norman's commission 
also extends to Lebanon, and he met Em- 
merson there. Emmerson at first said it was 
& Casual encounter, but later recalled it lasted 
2 hours. He denied, on the basis of an ac- 
quaintance dating back 17 years, that Nor- 
man was a Communist. This line of ques- 
tioning grew out of the fact that Emmerson 
was an American diplomatic agent in China 
before the Communist conquest of that 
country. Previous testimony had suggested 
that he had some association with Commu- 
nists, and he himself admitted that he had 
“illusions” about the Soviet Union at one 
time. s 

Inasmuch as Congress has vested Mr. Eisen- 
hower with war powers in the Middle East 
and has given him initial authority to start 
spending $600 million in that area, 1 ative. 
curiosity concerning the ideology the 
diplomatic agents executing this policy 
against communism on the spot is entirely 
legitimate. There certainly is no reason for 
the State Department to make excuses to 
another government when the Senate wants 
to ask a few pertinent questions, 


{From the Chicago Daily Tribune of March 
25, 1957] 

Srupy DEMAND For Lip on Rep Prose REC- 
ORD—FOLLOWS PROTEST BY CANADIAN AID 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, March 24.— The Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee today pon- 
dered a State Department demand to sup- 
press publication of all further testimony 
involving the past Communist connections 
of a Canadian diplomat. 

Chairman Eastitanp, Democrat, of Missis- 
sippi, put the problem up to the eight other 
subcommittee members. He noted that if 
the State Department's request is granted, 
the Senate will be in the position of having 
published a partial text of testimony by 
a witness and then cutting off release of 
additional testimony in which were 
made in the original statement. 

PEARSON IN STRONG PROTEST 


The State Department interceded after re- 
ceiving a strong protest from Lester Pear- 
son, Canadian Minister of External Affairs, 
who declared that “slanders and unsup- 
ported insinuations” had been published 
against E. Herbert Norman, Canadian Am- 
bassador to Egypt and Minister to Lebanon. 

The information relating to Norman was 
placed in the record during questioning in 
executive session by John K. Emmerson, dep- 
uty chief of staff in the American Embassy 
in Beirut, Lebanon, a friend of Norman since 
their days together in China and Japan dur- 
ing World War II and thereafter. 

LINKED TO SPY FIGURE 

Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel, in- 
troduced a Government security report 
which labeled Norman a member of the 
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Communist Party in 1940 who had been 
questioned by his own Government con- 
cerning his connection with a principal fig- 
ure in the Canadian spy-ring investigation. 

The Canadian protests followed release of 
this executive session record. The State De- 
partment was informed that Norman had 
been cleared of all charges in 1951, 

When State Department officials carried 
the Canadian objections to the subcommit- 
tee, they were informed that another high 
government officer of a friendly government 
also had been named in testimony. This 
caused such alarm that Christian Herter, 
Acting Secretary of State, called upon Sena- 
tor Jonnson, Democrat, of Texas, Senate ma- 
jority leader, and Senator DRKSEN, Repub- 
lean, of Ilinois, acting minority leader, to 
demand a halt to East.ann's inquiry. 

REPORT TESTIMONY CHANGED 


Emmerson was questioned again in execu- 
tive session last Thursday and Friday. He 
was reported to have altered his original 
testimony in relation to the manner in which 
he and Norman met in Beirut last October 27, 
and discussed the Middle East crisis. 

‘The sessions also developed that the State 
Department had checked with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation concerning the accu- 
racy of the Government security report on 
Norman and received corroboration of his 
past record. 

Although Norman is a representative of 
another Government, the questioning re- 
vealed that he was employed in 1945 in the 
Allied Counter Intelligence Corps attached to 
the staff of General MacArthur In Japan and 
was thus under American supervision, 


Tax Relief for Persons Caring for Handi- 
capped Children 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to commend to my col- 
leagues an excellent column written for 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer by Mr. 
Fergus Hoffman, the paper's business 
and financial editor. 

The column deals with existing tax- 
relief measures now available to the 
families of handicapped children. It 
also points up the need for additional 
relief in some cases, and is very com- 
mendable as a public service for its in- 
structive value to taxpayers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
terial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 

March 14, 1957] 
Seatrie’s BUSINESS: HANDICAPPED YOUTH 
Care Tax Alp GIVEN 
(By Fergus Hoffman) 

When it comes to carrying life's burdens, 
the parents of handicapped children gener- 
ally are not a complaning lot. They have 
only to look at the child to erase any twinge 
of self-pity. They consult with specialists in 
medicine and education; they Join with other 

‘parents in organizing special schools and 


treatment centers for all handicapped 
children, 
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And they bear the extra costs to the last 
penny to provide whatever can be provided 
for the youngsters. 

Maybe that's life—but every such parent 
should look into the chance of pinching pen- 
nies on taxes. 

The Federal instruction manual for 1956 
income-tax returns says expenses for special 
schools for handicapped children are not al- 
lowable medical expenses. 

The official Government publication Your 
Federal Income Tax says the same thing. 

These assertions are not necessarily so. It 
may require the expert service of a tax con- 
sultant, but many taxpayers parents of han- 
dicapped children should discover that they 
are entitled to deduct a variety of expenses 
involved in providing specialized education 
for thelr youngsters. 

Not only should these deductions be taken 
for 1956 but for the so-called open years, 
Refunds for 1955 and 1954 may be obtained, 
depending upon individual circumstances. 
+ The Seattle office of Internal Revenue 
Service cautions that no general rule can be 
readily applied to tax returns by parents of 
handicapped children. However, the Treas- 
ury Department, in a special ruling, has 
changed its thinking on this point, and it 18 
certainly worthwihle for parents to inves- 
tigate. 

The special ruling would allow deductions 
for meals, lodging, and transportation in- 
volved in giving a handicapped child spe- 
clalized schooling. These would be cate- 
gorized as deductible medical expenses. 
Cost of ordinary education in addition to 
specialized education may be deductible. 

The broad rule on medical care is amounts 
paid for diagnosis, cure and mitigation, 
treatment or preventment of disease. Money 
spent for the purpose of affecting any struc- 
tures or function of the body is also spent for 
medical care. 

Many taxpayers may find they already are 
taking full advantage of the medical deduc- 
tions, but for those w major financial 
burden comes from providing special school- 
ing for handicapped youngsters, the special 
ruling may be beneficial. Uncle Sam doesn't 
like to pick on little kids. 


The Two-Party Political System 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Abilene Reporter-News, one of 
our great and influential newspapers in 
far west Texas, recently carried some 
very thoughtful observations on our 
two-party system, Iask unanimous con- 
sent to have these editorial comments 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{The Abilene (Tex.) Reporter-News of 

March 16, 1957 

Two-Party System Is PREFERABLE TO 

SPLINTERS 


At debates recently held by the Oxford 
Union some British youngsters spoke with 
asperity of the two-party system in the 
United States which finds Republican and 
Democrat almost as alike as 2 peas in a pod, 
with only slight difference between the 2. 
So, there is little or no choice offered the 
American voter, they argued. 


* 
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However, the differences are there, less 
apparent than real perhaps. There is not 
much difference between the two parties in 
the matter of social security legislation and 
administration, true enough. This makes 
some conservative Republicans unhappy, and 
roils some Democratic liberals on the grou 
the GOP has stolen their stuff, but a two- 
party meeting of minds on social security 
should not surprise a British observer over 
much. In truth, the same thing has hap- 
pened in a Britain divided between Labor 
and Conservative; the Conservatives have 
left social legislation almost untouched, just 
as the Republicans have in this country. 

There are, however, enough differences be- 
tween the two major parties in this country 
to offer refuge and accommodation to large 
segments of our population who disagreé 
with both on relatively minor points. 

Most Americans, we believe, recognize the 
wisdom and strength of a two-party system. 
as opposed to a fractionated system such 
as that long prevalent in France, where the 
real power quite often is wielded by splinter 
minorities. In France, the hands of govern- 
ment, not to mention the cogs of legislative 
machinery, are quite often paralyzed by a 
coalition of splinter parties, who rally 
around personalities rather than issues. 

British critics of our system—representa- 
tive as contrasted ‘with parliamentary—see™ 
to forget that there are only 50 million 
Britishers as contrasted with 169 million 
Americans, Britain's population is homo- 
genous; ours is highly diverse. Ours 15 
spread over 3 million square miles; Texas 
alone is bigger than 244 Great Britains. 

In so huge and diversified a country 25 
ours there are conflicts of interest between 
the agricultural Middle West and manufac 
turing New England, between a traditionally 
Democratic South and a traditionally Re- 
publican New England, between the economie 
interests of half a dozen major geographi 
divisions of the land. 

If all these conflicts of interest socially, 
economically and culturally were split into 88 
many warring political parties it would sab 
the Nation's strength and reduce us to the 
impotence of France. 

The two major parties are enough alike 
to insure against sudden violent changes. 
and different enough to give all men of 
will the opportunity of self-expression. 


The Bermuda Conference—Diplomacy bY 
Trickery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA _ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Diplomacy by Trickery,” which 
appeared in the Indianapolis Star in i 
issue of March 26, 1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor?» 
as follows: 

DIPLOMACY BY TRICKERY 

President Eisenhower is seeking by trick- 
ery to circumvent the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws made by the 
United States Congress, No other conclusio? 
is possible from the announcement of the 
agreements made at the Bermuda Confer 
ence, 
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The President has unilaterally, and with- 
Out the advice or consent of the Senate, 
announced that he intends to join the mili- 
Wary alliance of the Baghdad Pact. He has 

© constitutional right to do so. This is a 

ty to which he has no power to bind the 

Pi le of the United States without the 
bra of the United States Senate. For, 
this country joins the military part of this 
dere we automatically become obligated to 
ain 1. the Middle Eastern interests of Brit- 
20 Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan. Yet 
bindiance can, under the Constitution, be 
a ding on this country without senatorial 

PProyal, 

2 Eisenhower says that he is acting un- 
la the Middle East joint resolution, That 
not so. He did not ask Congress for au- 
ty to join the Bagdad Pact when he pro- 
eed his Middle Eastern policy. He did not 
ie Congress that he intended to make a 
in tary alliance with some of the nations 
he ws area and not with others. Yet now 
Nery simply taken matters into his own 
app in an attempt to avoid having to ask 
ty hee Bi he Senate which is his consti- 
uty. 

Would the Senate approve American entry 
be the Bagdad Pact if asked? We do not 
fon Te it would. But whether it would or 
This the Senate has not even been asked. 
Macy the very sort of back door“ diplo- 
criti. that Republicans have been bitterly 
at Tal & Democratic Presidents for doing 
delt h ta and in Korea. The President him- 
Seek as repeatedly stated that he will never 
Con, to circumvent his responsibilities to 
Wier . in foreign affairs—particularly 
ment he was opposing the Bricker amend- 
N. Which would prevent such „evasion, 


. — has proved the necessity for 
dent te Still further the power of the Presi- 


wi make treaties singlehandedly and 
ms out responsibility to either Congress or 


Thia 
lance 8 to enter the military al- 


Ble of Bagdad Pact nations is an exam- 
be Presidential duplicity that needs to 
Wants lated by Congress. If the President 
Middle . Put the United States into this 
it Tn litary alliance, let him do 
ang ey. Let him come before Congress 
instead pee) approval in the proper manner 
be mae to sneak it in through the 
toon . not think the President would 
cause } this sort of obvious trickery. Be- 
Breag b mas done we suggest that Con- 
lance ¥ resolution repudiate this illegal al- 
Sangre the same time we suggest that 
Why he also ask the President to explain 
With e agreed to give guided missiles 

mic warheads located nearby to be 


Sup 

lay ed in case of war—in violation of the 

tha Passed by Congress prohibiting him from 
Ting atomic missiles with anyone. 


_—_ — 
The Late Honorable Harold Hagen 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. ROBERT HALE 
OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. 
add my Mr. Speaker, I want to 
said Shouse to what has already been 
m a ld Hagen. He was by no 
Were non intimate friend of mine. We 
oth, Ashe the same committee or 
Many In Closely together, but for 
ah areara his name came immediately 


ead of 
how po- mine on the rolicall and some- 
that alphabetical proximity con- 
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tributed to the warm and friendly feeling 
that I had for him. We were both 
78th’ers. 

I think Harold Hagen was a most de- 
voted, conscientious and useful Member 
of this House. His work on the Civil 
Service and Post Office Committee was 
outstanding. I was very sorry to have 
him leave the House, and I lament today 
his sudden and untimely death. I join 
most sincerely in the expressions of sym- 
pathy to his wife and family. 


Al Butler, All-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 4, 1957 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., is famed for many 
things, not the least of which is the ex- 
cellence of its athletes. Added luster to 
the city's athletic reputation has come 
in recent years through the feats of 
native sons Johnny Antonelli, Bob Kee- 
gen, and Walt Dukes—to name just a 
few—in the ranks of professional sports. 

For the last 4 years the city sports 
pages have been set ablaze by the feats 
of a young man still in high school. His 
name is Elbert (Al) Butler, and this year 
he led his East High School team to the 
city and section 5 AA basketball cham- 
pionships. 

In the reason just completed, Al scored 
a recordbreaking 526 points in 16 league 
games. His total of 1,691 points for 4 
seasons is another alltime high for the 
Rochester Interscholastic League, and 
his selection as an all-scholastic 4 years 
in a row is also an unprecedented feat. 

Mr. Speaker, this fieet “phenom” was 
selected in a poll of high school, college, 
and professional coaches for an all- 
America high-school team published last 
Sunday in Parade magazine. A glance 
at Al Butler’s record will attest to the 
soundness of this selection. All who 
have seen him in action add an emphatic 
amen to the superlatives which are clear 
from the figures alone. 

His rebounding, feeding, and scoring 
proclivities have been nothing short of 
phenomenal and mark him as perhaps 
the greatest Rochester schoolboy athlete 
of all time. All of us in Rochester look 
forward with eager anticipation to the 
continuation of his feats jn the years to 
come. 

But perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about this young man is some- 
thing which fails to show in the cold 
statistics of his athletic prowess. This 
is his unassuming modesty. It is well 


known in Rochester that Al has always - 


been the first to give credit to his team- 
mates and to praise them for any suc- 
cesses he personally has achieved. 

This combination of modesty and abil- 
ity—a virtue not always found in high 
school athletes—mark Al Butler as an 
all-around, all-American, fully worthy 
of this high award. 
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Mr. Speaker, I should like also to take 
this opportunity to salute the entire 
East High team for their winning per- 
formance in the recently completed New 
York State section 5 AA tournament, 
Great a part as Al Butler played in this 
accomplishment, he would be the first, I 
am sure, to say that it was a team per- 
formance which brought victory. 

To all concerned, and especially Al 
Butler and coach Ben Daly, I extend con- 
gratulations on a job well done. 


Difficult Task 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Difficult Task” which appeared 
in the March 20, 1957, issue of the Park 
City Daily News of Bowling Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

DIFFICULT Task 

At budget time in former years, Congress 
has resolutely set about cutting the Presi- 
dent's money requests almost as a matter 
of course. But the lawmakers always as- 
sumed the White House had presented a 
budget it earnestly believed was essential in 
every detail. 

They are not thus convinced in 1957. 

When Mr, Eisenhower presented his figures 
for the coming year, he permitted his potent 
Treasury Secretary George Humphrey to as- 
sail them as too big. 

Many legislators and a horde of others 
interested in the Federal budget took this 
as an unmistakable sign the President didn’t 
really believe in his new figures. There has 
been widespread feeling that he either 
ducked the task of tight budgetmaking, or 
didn’t know how to bring it off. 

Some observers have thought that Mr. 
Eisenhower was honestly torn between the 
desire for economy in Government and the 
belief that many costly Federal are. 
necessary to meet the problems of this ex- 
panding country in a troubled age. 

Whatever is in his mind, whatever the 
facts of budget preparation, within the ad- 
ministration, the President plainly doesn’t 
intend to revise his requests. He has tossed 
the ball to Congress. 

The lawmakers obviously do not like this. 
Even though in past years they have relished 
the job of budget slashing, they didn't like 
to undertake that part of it which they feel 
is properly the administration’s responsi- 
bility. 

The President says big savings aren't pos- 
sible unless sizable projects like the farm 
or the veterans’ program are trimmed. And 
he adds that since these are authorized by 
Congress, the latter must decide which if 
any must suffer. \ 

It is true that these things have been au- 
thorized on Capitol Hill. But most legisla- 
tive programs originate in the executive 
branch of the Government, 

“The President proposes, the Congress dis- 
poses,” they used to say. 

The responsibility for Government pro- 
grams generally is a joint one. If a major 
project is to be heavily slashed, the matter 
hardly seems one for congressional decision 
alone. 
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The budget situation this year is extremely 
puzzling. Probably there are not too many 
Americans who feel that up to now the ad- 
ministration has discharged its full responsi- 
bility toward the vital budget-making as- 
signment. 


Repeal of 20 Percent Cabaret Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is 
particularly appropriate at this time to 
submit in the Recorp a resolution drawn 
by the City Council of Los Angeles, and 
forwarded to me by the Honorable H. 
ALLEN SMITH, 20th District, California, 
in which they heartily approve of the re- 
peal of the 20 percent cabaret tax. There 
is growing sentiment throughout the 
country for repeal of this discriminatory 
tax. The voice of the large and populous 
city of Los Angeles added to the many 
others who are for repeal is an important 
step forward in implementing passage of 
H. R. 4583, a bill which I recently intro- 
duced for complete repeal of the 20 per- 
cent cabaret tax. 

Following is the text of the resolution: 

Whereas on March 7, 1957, there was intro- 
duced in Congress a bill to repeal the 20 per- 
cent entertainment tax now levied on res- 
taurants with floor shows; and 

Whereas this discriminatory tax has caused 
countless musicians and entertainers to be- 
come unemployed due to the resistance of the 
American public to pay this added tax to the 
cost of their meals in places where such en- 
tertainment is offered; and 

Whereas the industry as a whole has shown 
a remarkable gain in dollar volume of busi- 
ness in places other than where entertain- 
ment is offered; and 

Whereas the major contributing factor to 
this decrease in employment of musicians 
and entertainers is the wartime 20 percent 
cabaret tax which the Federal Government 
is still attempting to impose on the public, 
but the public is not accepting this 20 percent 
tax, and such is demonstrated by the decrease 
in the number of full-time jobs available to 
musicians, as well as the restaurants and ho- 
tels that have discontinued entertainment 
subject to the 20 percent tax; and 

Whereas an excellent demonstration of the 
destroying impact of the 20 percent tax is the 
restaurants and hotels of the city of Los An- 
geles that have discontinued all entertain- 
ment that would make their sales subject to 
the 20 percent tax. Within a few blocks of 
the city hall, one of the major hotels has al- 
ready darkened its lights in one of the finest 
cabaret rooms in the Nation. Another hotel 
within a short distance is waiting out the ac- 
tion by Congress, and if the 20 percent tax is 
not repealed, then all indications are it will 
discontinue the offering of cabaret entertain- 
ment—the closing of these cabarets will re- 
sult in loss of employment to 250 employees: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the council of the city of 
Los Angeles go on record favoring the passage 
of this vital legislation whereby we, in the 
center of the entertainment world, might be 
of assistance to these many fine musicians 
and entertainers who are suffering because of 
this discriminatory tax. 
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Federal Transportation Taxes Should Be 
Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr, HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, as the 
spring arrives, and millions of Americans 
prepare to take their vacations, I am re- 
minded that the 10-percent Federal 
transportation tax is still with us. That 
tax should be repealed as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States Gov- 
ernment is one of the very few govern- 
ments in the world—federal, state, or 
territorial—which does not recognize 
the importance of travel to the overall 
economy. 

Forty-three of our States and three of 
our Territories maintain travel promo- 
tion departments and spend considerable 
sums of money in attracting visitors. 
There is every reason to believe that 
within a few years the remaining States 
and Territories will fall in line on this 
matter of travel promotion. 

More than 40 foreign governments 
maintain branches of their official gov- 
ernment travel bureaus in the United 
States. The purpose—to attract visitors 
from this country. Everyone of these 
foreign countries recognize the great im- 
portance of travel dollars. 

Why do our States and Territories and 
more than 40 foreign countries devote so 
much attention to the development of 
travel business? I think the reasons are 
well summed up in this statement re- 
cently issued by the National Association 
of Travel Organizations: 

It has been demonstrated that each State 
has its own distinctive features and at- 
tractions which appeal to travelers. There 
is no other way in which a State can sell 
itself to people everywhere as effectively 
as through advertising and exploiting these 
distinctive attractions. Travel appeals to 
everyone. Through it a mass appeal can 
be made, as distinguished from the lim- 
ited appeal which can be made through 
extolling industrial or agricultural advan- 


tages. 

Tt has been demonstrated that once a 
travel-promotion program has been under- 
taken, attention must be devoted to basic 
improvement programs at home. These pro- 
grams must include such matters as better 
accommodations, better food, a wider va- 
riety of entertainment, sports and activities, 
greater neatness and cleanliness, and more 
friendliness and hospitality. These things 
benefit residents as well as visitors. 

It has been demonstrated that, in con- 
ducting a State travel-promotion program, 
the travel industry is not being set up as 
a favored industry. The large amount of 
money brought in by travelers benefits the 
hundreds of types of enterprises which cater 
to the needs of travelers. It also creates, 
through their prosperity, a large demand for 
all types of goods and services. Travel pro- 
motion programs ald everybody, not just a 
favored few. No one has yet been able to 
devise a promotional program for any other 
industry which will, over a long period of 
time, benefit so many people. Travel pro- 
motion does not exhaust tangible resources. 
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Instead it sells scenery, friendliness, and 
countless services over and over again to the 
benefit of all. 

It has been demonstrated that effective 
State and regional development progr 
must include travel promotion, industrial 
promotion, and agricultural promotion, 
properly blended. The three go hand in nand 
and none can be neglected. The mass ap, 
peal is made through travel advertising and 
promotion. If large numbers of visitors are 
attracted to a State, many will return to 
become permanent residents, Among them 
will be business and professional people— 
industrialists, farmers, and retired people. 
The businessmen and industrialists wi 
bring their employees, their manufactu 
plants, and their payrolls. Business execu- 
tives today are looking for pleasant living 
conditions for themselves and their em- 
ployees, along with good transportation. 
ample sites, abundant water supply and 
other usual requirements. The record s 
that at the present time the States which 
are most adept at attracting visitors als? 
have the best record for attracting new In- 
dustry. 

Although this statement pertains to 
the States, it also explains why the go 
ernments of more than 40 countries at- 
tach so much importance to travel pro- 
motions, 

The United States Government has 
failed to follow the trend established bY 
more than 40 other nations and by i 
own States and Territories. 

There is no official program for at- 
tracting visitors from other nations to 
this country or assisting the States 
the development of travel within th 
United States of America. 

Just the opposite is true. 

The United States Government, along 
among the governments of the worl 
maintains a 10 percent excise tax on th 
transportation of persons via the pub 
carriers. It has removed a similar 
on foreign travel. It chooses to help 
send our people abroad and pe 
them if they travel at home. 

The United States Government, also 
alone among the enlightened govern- 
ments of the world, maintains re sd 
laws pertaining to the admittance of viS- 
itors from other countries. In our ADX“ 
iety to keep out undesirable alien immi- 
grants, we have unwittingly built a fence 
around the United States which presents 
a very inhospitable barrier to those wb? 
would visit us of their own free will to 
spend their money with us and gain some 
first hand information about this coun- 


try. 

These two major obstacles to the de- 
velopment of travel which have 
created by acts of the United States GOV- 
ernment should be removed. 

The tax on the transportation of per- 
sons should be promptly repealed. 

The immigration statutes should b 
revised to encourage people from abro® 
to visit the United States of America. 

The removal of the tax on the trans- 
portation of persons would deprive the 
Government of an estimated $190 million 
in revenue during 1957. But since * 
great deal of the travel via the pu 
carriers is performed by businessme? 
traveling on expense account, the tax on 
travel is deducted from their income tax. 
Thus the $190 million collected from 


1957 


travelers will not be clear profit for 
e Government. 
What would the effect of the removal 
of this tax be? 
It would mean that the cost of travel 
Via the public carriers would be reduced 
Y 19 percent, making it possible for the 
More than 14 million famities represent- 
8 more than 40 million people in this 
Country who do not own automobiles to 
vel more freely than they do now. 
b Travel officials estimate that with this 
Take removed, the 14 million families 
Which do not own automobiles would take 
hg~deferred trips and vacations, spend- 
thereby, about a billion dollars in the 
Year following the removal of the tax— 
a billion dollars that would be scattered 
8 the Nation in your States and in 
e 


ling this is true, then the transportation 
S would get 22 percent of this, or $220 
th on dollars in new business, which 
ey could use. 
get € restaurants and food stores would 
5 27 percent or $270 million in new 
usiness. 
te e hotels, motels, and resorts would 
N percent or $210 million in new 
ess 


* retail stores would get 14 percent 
$140 million spent for luggage, 
el €ras, skis, sporting goods, and special 
Othing needed by the travelers. 
yahe theaters, travel attractions, sports 
wan night clubs, and sightseeing lines 
uld get 11 percent or $110 million. 
tel € laundries, cleaning shops, barbers, 
€phone companies, utility companies, 
Other service institutions across the 
len urs would get 5 percent or $50 mil- 
1 in new business from this travel. 
tati omit that this substantial augmen- 
on of the travel business throughout 
euterprg would help so many business 
tor rises meet more payrolls and pay 
corpo E goods and supplies that both 
— and individual income taxes 
Would | to the Federal Government 
- tore be increased, as would the re- 


fro. 
taxes w m the many sales and excise _ 


donn hich are involved when a billion 
man? is fed into the economy in the 
Ife 3 outlined. 
th One questions the accuracy of 
me texnlistics and estimates quoted, let 
eral Gane this. No agency of the Fed- 
tormationtument could supply this in- 
Associ on. It came from the National 


Ronprone of Trayel Organizations, a 


tra association of all types of 
t A mea terprises in the United States 


association-is so anxious to prove 
beate facts, collected from State and 
Tight, tha vel research agencies are 
Private gat it has just raised a fund by 
nited sroscription, that will enable the 
a natio tates Bureau of Census to make 
Note nal travel survey during 1957. 
United e travel industry is paying the 
facts for 8 Government to gather 


ed on the pr f 

Maj: e private research figures 
Unites Sta by this travel association, 
for trayer °S citizens spent $25.5 billion 
and pie! 1956. This was for business 
$19 bine travel at home and abroad. 

e rest unge, this was spent abroad. 
ot Americas Spent in the United States 
» Giving some idea of the very 
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important role of travel in the national 
economy. f 

An indication of the fact that their 
figures are conservative may be gained 
irom this comparison. The . Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce estimated 
out-of-State tourist expenditures in 
Florida at $1,210,000,000 during 1955. 
The National Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations credits Florida with an even 
billion in their tabulation. 

It is difficult to compute the amount of 
Federal taxes generated by the travel 
business, but the total is very substan- 
tial. It is estimated that at least 40 
percent of the total mileage piled up by 
private automobiles is for intercity or 
long-distance travel. The taxes on the 
gasoline, oil, and rubber alone constitute 
an enormous sum. Intercity bus mileage 
generates further Federal taxes. Diesel 
engines pulling passenger trains do. 
Gasoline consumed by airplanes is a fac- 
tor. This is only the beginning of a long 
list of Federal taxes paid by travel 
enterprises. 

The point is—the time has come for 
the United States Government to rec- 
ognize the need for stimulating the 
travel business for the common good. 
The States and most foreign govern- 
ments have long since done 80. 

The first step is to repeal the 10- 
percent excise tax on the transportation 
of persons, 

Closely associated with the tax on 
travel is the 3-percent tax on the trans- 
portation of goods. This, too, has a 
repressive effect on the national 


economy. 


That $72 Billion Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by Hy- 
man H. Bookbinder, legislative repre- 
sentative, AFL-CIO, in the April issue 
of the American Federationist, as fol- 


lows: 

Early this year the President of the United 
States sent to Congress a volume that was 
heavier and larger than the Chicago tele- 
phone directory, But on almost every one 
of its 1,165 pages were figures much larger 
than telephone numbers. 

The volume was President Eisenhower's 
justification for his proposal that Congress 
permit him to spend $72 billion in the 12 
months starting July 1, 1957. It was the 
annual budget for Uncle Sam, 

How much is $72 billion? About a billion 
and a half dollars every week—about $200 
million every day, In the time it takes you 
to read this article, about 10 minutes, Uncle 
Sam will have spent more than a million 
dollars, 

Does this huge spending by our Federal 
Government frighten you or disturb you? 
In the 2 months since the budget was pro- 
posed, many people and newspapers have 
tried to frighten you. Leading the fear cam- 
paign was the President's own financial 
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lieutenant, Secretary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey. 

“If Government spending is not cut,” the 
Secretary said, “I will predict that you will 
have a depression that will curl your hair.” 

The rather unusual spectacle of the Pres- 
ident’s No. 1 financial aid attacking the 
budget proposals of his chief was soon fol- 
lowed up by another fear-monger. Former 
President Herbert Hoover demanded a low- 
ered budget and offered: his credentials as 
an expert. 

“My hair has already been curled once,” 
he said. “And I think I can detect the 
signs." 

The huge budget, it is argued, will aggra- 
vate inflation. But this is a phony argu- 
ment. Actually, even with $72 billion ex- 
penditures, there will be a budget surplus 
of at least $2 billion next year. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself was challenged re- 
garding the budget at a press conference, 
After all, his questioners reminded him, 
hadn't he made many speeches and cam- 
paign promises about bringing down the 
costs of Government? His answer was sim- 
ple and direct: 

“As long as the American people demand— 
and, in my opinion, deserve—the kind of 
services this budget provides, we have got 
to spend this kind of money.” 

Here, in a single sentence, the President 
demolished all of the political nonsense of 
the campaign. The Federal Government's 
role—in the words of our Constitution—to 
“provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings 
of liberty” would just have to cost money. 

In a recent speech Marion Folsom, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
stated: 

“We say the Federal Government would 
fall to serve the people's interest if ft stood 
idly by, indifferent to broad deficiencies in 
health, education or economic security. 
* * © We believe the Federal Government 
* © è can and should act in these fields for 
the benefit of all the people.“ 

These statements by President Elsen- 
hower and Mr. Folsom are welcome evidence 
that we have come a long way these past 25 


ears. š 
7 The New Deal and the Fair Deal once were 
bitterly attacked by political opponents as 
welfare states and handout states, as pro- 
grams which would destroy a free America. 

Presidents Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 

Truman had to blaze new trails to extend 
the areas of Government responsibility. But 
today, except for some diehards in both par- 
ties, there is substantial agreement in prin- 
ciple that a free, democratic society is en- 
hanced rather than hurt by responsible Gov- 
ernment efforts to promote the general wel- 
fare. 
But agreement in principle is not enough. 
There must be determination to resist un- 
scrupulous-cuts and to support expenditures 
which are in fact necessary to carry out our 
constitutional obligations. To do so requires 
an understanding of what the budget pro- 
vides, what our capabilities are, what our 
unfilled needs are. 

It is unfortunate that the President him- 
self seems to have succumbed to the mount- 
ing pressures for slashing the budget. In- 
stead of defending the budget which he him- 
self asked Congress to support, he has urged 
Congress to cut wherever possible, but with- 
out indicating where or how, 

It goes without saying, of course, that for 
every dollar we decide to spend we must 
raise a dollar in taxes, unless we go further 
into debt, Nobody likes to pay taxes, and, 
because of this, demands to “reduce the 
budget" seem very appealing. Wage earners 
especially would welcome reduced taxes so 
that they could more easily meet the rising 
costs of living and enjoy a decent standard 
of living. But workers have demonstrated 
time and time again that they are ready to 


e 
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pay a fair share of the taxload through a 
fair tax system. Thus, they have never re- 
sisted increases in soclal-security taxes; they 
want a solvent, sound social-security system. 

Reduced taxes would be very welcome. 
But more welcome would be reduced slums 
and schoo) shortages, reduced threat of war 
and Communist aggression. 

What makes up the proposed $72 billion 
budget? The calamity howlers would have 
us believe that all or most of this money 
goes for bureaucrats in Washington who 
dream up crazy schemes for giving away our 

tax dollars. The fact is that only 
a very small part of the total budget goes 
for what might be called welfare activities. 
Here is a breakdown: 


[In billions] 
National defense (including atomic 


energy) 841.3 
Mutual security (military and eco- 

nomio) im 4.8 
Interest on debt 3 eS ag 
Veterans’ benefits 5.0 
Agriculture 5. 0 
Labor and welfare 3.5 
Commerce and housing 1.8 
Natural resources 1.5 
General Government 1.5 


Take a good look at this breakdown. Six- 
ty-five cents of every tax dollar is going to 
build up our own defenses and those of our 
allies in order to deter Soviet aggression. 
Shall we cut this? 

The AFL-CIO does not presume to have 
any expert judgment about the proper size 
of the Military Establishment. It does share 
the general apprehension, however, that we 
may be erring on the low side rather than 
the high side. 

As far as foreign aid is concerned, labor 
has ofttimes been critical about specific as- 
pects of this program, but labor has never 
swerved from its conviction that our country 
has made no better investment in world 
understanding and world peace than our 
mutual-security program. We cannot permit 
budget-balancing preoccupation to weaken 
our efforts for peace and against world com- 
munism. 

After defense and mutual security, there 
are only 26 billions left. But $7.4 billion of 
this must be paid out in interest on the 
national debt. (It is interesting to note that 
the very ones who scream “Cut the budget” 
have furthered the high-interest policies of 
government, which have added about half 
a billion dollars to the interest costs of the 
Federal Government.) 

We will need about $5 billion for meeting 
our obligations to our war veterans. Another 
$5 billion is needed for our agricultural 
support program—and many people believe 
that even this is not enough. 

But these facts of life have been con- 
veniently ignored by some of the calamity 
howlers. Without indicating where or how, 
some of them have talked about cutting the 
budget by 2 billions, by 3 billions, even by 
5 billions. The most casual study of the 
figures listed will show that such cuts can 
be made only by cutting down our defense 
expenditures or by destroying much of the 
regular functions and responsibilities of our 
Federal Government. 

A few weeks ago representatives of labor 
appeared before the subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee which deals 
with the labor and welfare portion of the 
budget. The AFL-CIO urged the committee 
to resist entering any competition on who 
can cut the most out of the proposed budget. 

The AFL-CIO statement said: 

“We are disturbed at the hue and cry 
which has been raised about the huge budg- 
et which the President has submitted. Of 
course, it is huge. But so are our responsi- 
bilities. And so are our capabilities. Let 
those who are ready to sell América short 
wall and moan, The AFL-CIO will not join 
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the hysterical cut-the-budget-at-any-price 
crowd, 

“We have confidence in America’s ability 
to meet its tremendous responsibilities both 
in the worldwide struggle against imperial- 
istic communism and in the challenge at 
home to meet the needs of our people. 

“Where shall the billions in budget cuts 
come from? Shall we stop our payments to 
veterans? Shall we stop our interest pay- 
ments on the public debt? Shall we stop 
making soil-bank payments to our farmers? 
Shall we cut the wages of our underpaid civil 
servants? 

“Or shall we just nibble away at every 
regular program of the Federal Govern- 
ment—an arbitrary 5 percent or 10 percent 
or 20 percent cut right across the board?” 

At the time this article is being written 
it is not known whether this subcommittee 
has joined the race to cut the budget. But 
two other subcommittees have set an un- 
fortunate precedent. Cuts in the post office 
appropriations, for example, if unrestored 
in the Senate, would mean the loss of thou- 
sands of jobs and a tremendous increase in 
workloads for all employees, to say nothing 
of detericration in postal service. 

Only $3.5 billion is in the Federal budget 
for a whole range of very important labor 
and welfare activities. This comes to only 
5 percent of the entire budget. It repre- 
sents, moreover, less than 1 percent of the 
entire national income of the American peo- 
ple. It comes to only $20.40 for each of the 
173 million Americans who will be living in 
the year starting next July 1. 

Can America afford 1 percent of its in- 
come for the kinds of services provided in 
our labor and welfare budget? A brief re- 
view of some of these services raises the more 
appropriate question, “Can America afford 
not to spend at least this much money?” 

Almost half of the entire Labor-Welfare 
budget, $1,700,000,000, is distributed by the 
Social Security Administration in the form 
of grants to States for public assistance. 

There are about 2,500,000 older persons who 
need public assistance because they have no 
other source of income. These are the folks 
who never had an opportunity to be covered 
by the social-security system and now need 
help. 

Even when the Federal money is added to 
the State funds, the average recipient of old- 
age assistance receives only about $59 a 
month. The public-assistance program also 
provides an average payment of about 633 
a month for dependent children, about $63 
for aid to the blind, and about $59 for aid to 
permanently and totally disabled persons. 
Can we do less than this in a country as rich 
as America? 

About $550 million has been allowed in the 
budget for the Public Health Service. This 
comes to about $3 a year for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. It 
is the best value in the world. With this very 
small per capita expenditure, the Federal 
Government has helped build thousands of 
hospitals, has conducted medical research, 
has provided grants to States to fight tuber- 
culosis and veneral disease and communi- 
cable diseases, has promoted sanitary engi- 
neering activities, has worked on health 
problems of our American Indians—to name 
just a few activities of the Public Health 
Service 


If there is any complaint at all, it is that 
we have spent too little on health activities. 
Take hospital construction, for example. The 
Hill-Burton Act was passed 10 years ago. 
Since its passege, more than 3,000 projects 
costing a total of $2.5 billion have been sup- 
ported with Federal funds. The Federal 
share came to $800 million. But even this 
has not met our needs. The experts have 
— that we are still short 800,000 hospital 

Year after year, labor has urged Congress 
to appropriate the full amount authorized 
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by the law. But it has refused to do 80. 
Last year, for example, Congress allowed only 
$125 million, even though the law permits as 
much as $210 million. The proposed budget 
for next year calls for only $121 million. 
The AFL-CIO has requested the full au- 
thorization. 

Take medical research, as another example. 
In recent years spectacular progress has been 
made toward the conquest of some of 
major sicknesses. Federal money nelped 
support the work which led to the discovery 
ot the Salk vaccine. We know more about 
heart disease now, more about mental health. 
more about cancer. 

But it has taken bold, imaginative leader 
ship in Congress to push ahead in this field 
despite the penny-pinching proposals which 
came from the White House. Last year, it 15 
recalled, the President proposed a total of 
only $126 million for medical research, in- 
cluding the National Institutes of Health. 
Congress raised it to $184 million—an in- 
crease of 50 percent. 

The American people are indeed fortunaté 
to have men like Representative JOHN 
Focarty, of Rhode Island, and Senator LISTER 
HILL, of Alabama, heading the respective 
committees charged with responsibilities in 
this area, They have worked long and 
to keep medical research at the highest possi- 
ble level, and we are now seeing the brilliant 
results of their work. 

Let the budget cutters read these words of 
Congressman Focarty and then tell us how 
much they want to cut: 

“We have made great strides in the fight 
on cancer through new surgical techniques 
and new detection methods that have been 
developed, with the result that there are at 
least 15,000 people walking around alive 
today who would be dead except for tb® 
progress that has been made in the past 10 
years. * * © x 

“When there is such an obvious possibility 
of alleviating human suffering and prolong“ 
ing human life, I am in favor of resol 
our doubts on the side of optimism regard- 
ing our research potential, instead of on the 
side of economy. * * * I do not know how 
anyone can, in good conscience, vote for 3 
lesser amount just for the sake of saving taz 
dollars. Ido not think these are the kind of 
dollars that the taxpayers want saved.” 

How else are some of our tax dollars spent 
In the labor and welfare area? Space does 
not permit a listing of all the other vi 
services which are today being provided to 
at least some degree, but here are just $ 
few illustrations; 

Apprenticeship and training programs and 
grants for vocational education to provide 
skilled manpower for our advancing tech- 
nology. 

Research work and safety programs to meet 
the challenge presented by atomic radiation 
hazards. 

Study of problems affecting the aged and 
chronically diseased. 

Support for education through research 
activities and thrqugh grants for school con- 
struction. 

Vocational rehabilitation programs both 
for actual rehabtlitations and for further 
research in new techniques. 

School-lunch program for about 12 mil- 
lion children. 

Maternal and child-health services and ald 
to crippled children. 

Labor has a strong interest, of course, 
seeing to it that our labor laws are properly 
enforced. A minimum-wage law is mesning~ 
less if we don’t provide the funds for proper 
enforcement. Bacon-Davis provisions for 
prevailing wages on public construction m 
be properly administered. The Mexican 
farm-labor program needs good policing tO 
prevent hardships to both Mexican and 
American workers. 

All of these things cost money. But t 
should be remembered that all of these la bor 
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and welfare activities of our Federal Gov- 
ernment—and many, many more which have 
Not even been touched upon in this arti- 
ele cost only 5 percent of the total national 
budget and only 1 percent of our national 
income. This is a small enough price to 
Pay for a healthy, happy, and productive 
People. 

Some day—soon, we hope—the danger of 
War and aggression will recede. Perhaps then 
We shall be able to cut our defense budget 
„ trom 840 billion down to $30 billion or even 
220 billion. Just think how much more we 
Could do to provide for the domestic needs 
Of our people if $5 or $10 billion a year were 
diverted from our defense budget to things 
like housing and education and health. 
And this would still make possible substan- 
tial tax cuts. 

In the meantime, can America afford a 
ma billion budget? Of course it can, Can 
t afford not to provide adequately for na- 
tional defense or for the vital services de- 
Scribed above? The answer is obvious. 

American workers do not want their taxes 
Wasted. But they are prepared to do their 

e to provide for the common defense and 

Promote the general welfare, 


Slum Clearance and Urban Renewal 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


ur. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
thoumittee on Banking and Currency of 
© Senate has been holding hearings in 
connection with the continuation of the 
clearance and urban renewal pro- 
citi one of the best programs for our 
y es that has been inaugurated in many 
ears. A very effective analysis of the 
0 ty for continuing this program as 
u a recommended without cutback 
ter without diminution was made yes- 
ay ap, the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency by the mayor of 
Wente. Tenn., the Honorable Ben 
t. Mayor West made the statement 
behalf of the city of Nashville, and 
on e of the American Municipal 
on, 

ony of as Wat e th 
r Wes e 

Abpendix of the RECORD. = 
hipa being no objection, the testi- 
Reco was ordered to be printed in the 

RD, as follows: 


ONY or BEN West, Maron or NASH- 


an ITTEE OF THE SENATE BANKING 
Giser ee COMMITTEE, Manch 26, 1957, 
The UBJECT oF URBAN RENEWAL 
the u nora of this Nation are shocked by 
Clearan tration’s order to kill the slum- 
aie and urban-renewal program. 
tn — e officials are shaking their heads 
of limitine at the new administration policy 
Plecemeal o Urban renewal projects to small 
already eee in cities which are 
a struck Homme 3 program or to 
appears fen, more unbelievable, since this 
but a d to be no temporary fund curtailment 
tor tite anent change in policy—requests 
slum-clearance money have been 
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so drastically reduced that we question 
whether or not we can wage any serious war 
on slums. 

These developments are particularly dis- 
couraging to the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, which has spent much time and ef- 
fort backing adequate housing legislation. 
As you know, the American Municipal As- 
sociation vigorously supported the 1949 
Housing Act and has appeared before Con- 
gress each year since to assist the committees 
in their deliberations on this vital legislation. 

CITY DWELLERS IGNORED 


More than two-thirds of our population 
live in urban areas. Five million families 
are forced to live in rock-bottom dwelling 
units which should have been demolished 
decades ago. 

We have Federal programs to assist those 
who live on the farm and even to assist per- 
sons living in other countries, But aside 
from the housing program we have little or 
nothing in the way of Federal assistance for 
those who live in our cities. To discontinue 
urban renewal would be to ignore the vital 
needs affecting a great majority of our people. 

FALSE ECONOMY 


Naturally Congress is concerned about 
Federal spending. So are we all. As mu- 
nicipal officials, we try to reduce our own 
budgets, too, But to practice saving by 
eliminating essential items is to practice 
foolish economy. In our cities we might 
save money by doing away with the police 
and fire departments—but it would be a 
violation of public trust. Likewise, we be- 
lieve it is a violation of the public trust for 
Congress to turn its back on our Nation's 
slums. Cutting the urban-renewal program 
to a point where it is ineffective may save a 
few million in Washington—but how much 
is that saving going to cost at every level of 
government? Let's look at this saving in its 
entirety. How much will it save our future 
citizens who must grow up in delinquency- 
ridden slums? How much ‘will it save the 
community which has geared its highway, 
schools, and public facilities programs to an 
expiring urban-renewal program? How 
much will it save the businessman who has 
planned to develop new plant facilities in a 
slum clearance area? How much will it save 
in terms of crime, disease, and human frus- 
tration? In a general stunting of economic 
growth? 

REHABILITATION AND CONSERVATION 


When we consider urban renewal, there is 
a tendency to think only of projects where 
entire areas are cleared and redeveloped. 
The conservation aspects of urban renewal 
are, however, in our opinion equally impor- 
tant. Without the assistance of the urban- 
renewal program it will not be possible to 
channel private capital into the great grey 
areas of our cities. These are the neighbor- 
hoods which are not slums but which are 
beginning to deteriorate. Homeowners are 
unable or unwilling to make necessary re- 
pairs and to adequately maintain their 
property. Many of the most energetic fami- 
lies move out. Private investors will not 
risk money in neighborhoods that are going 
down, In size, impact on the community 
and opportunity for economy this is the area 
where the investment of the smallest amount 
of Federal and local funds can bring the 
greatest return. Even the most conservative 
elements of the business world have recog- 
nized this and are lending wholehearted sup- 
port to this aspect of urban renewal. 

May I make a prediction? If we cut the 
heart out of the Urban Renewal Program 
now, within a period of 5 years we are going 
to have one gosh-awful clamor for public 
housing. These grey areas are going to turn 
into slums. Neighborhoods that can be 
saved if we act now will be doomed if we 
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LOCAL PROJECTS DOOMED 

Figures will be presented to show how the 
cut in renewal operations will kill many 
local programs. In my own State of Tennes- 
see, projects planned, those under contract 
negotiation and approved projects for which 
additional funds will be needed will require 
$45 million of Federal grant funds. If we 
have to stop or sharply reduce our efforts, 
imagine the blow to the cities involved. It 
takes literally years of effort to plan and 
program a project. We have reorganized our 
local administrative machinery. We have 
created new agencies. We have hired and 
trained key personnel. Citizens groups have 
been formed and all elements of the com- 
munity have given their support to renewal. 
And all of this will be for nothing if the 
program is reduced in an ineffectual drib- 

le. 

Congress gave us a “do it yourself kit” 
in the form of urban renewal with its work- 
able program. We took the advice and went 
to work. It took some time but we are just 
beginning to roll, Now it is proposed to take 
away our hammer and saw. If the admin- 
istration policy sticks, it seems to us that 
this is clearly a breach of faith with the 
municipal officials and all those who have 
worked so hard for this program. 

STOP AND GO ADMINISTRATION 


We cannot make sound local plans for 
highways, public facilities, long range fi- 
nances and dozens of other local activities 
that are geared to urban renewal if we must 
operate with a “stop and go” national pro- 
gram. There must be an element of pre- 
dictability. 

We would respectfully suggest a program 
of action to accomplish the goals envisioned 
by the Congress in the Housing Act. We 
recommend the following: 

1. Capital grant authorizations should be 
increased to an absolute minimum of $250 
million as originally requested by the Presi- 
dent. The House subcommittee recom- 
mended that loan and grant authorizations 
should be raised from $1 billion to 82 bil- 
lion. We agree. We can accomplish little 
if we are going to think little. This is a big 
problem and we are not going to make a X 
big improvement with puny efforts. We 
must conserve those neighborhoods that can 
be saved and rebuild the slum areas. 

2. Local public agency letter 91 should 
be rescinded immediately. This March 6 
communication from the Acting Urban Re- 
newal Commissioner to all the municipali- 
ties orders a drastic cut in new project au- 
thorizations and all but precludes sound 
slum-elimination programs. It instructs 
that henceforth those few new projects 
which are to be approved shall be reduced 
in size or divided. This piecemeal approach 
will only serve to generate more Federal 
paperwork, It won't eliminate slums. 

3. Federal participation in urban-renewal 
projects should be increased from the present 
two-thirds to four-fifths of the net cost. 
The reason for this is simple. We are run- 
ning out of local money. As long as Fed- 
eral and State taxes are at their present 
level, we don't know where we are going 
to get any more either. 

4. Authorizations for public housing 
should be maintained at adequate level. The 
various p ms of the Housing Act are 
interrelated. They fit together into a whole. 
We cannot proceed to clear slums 
we have an adequate amount of low-cost 
to accommodate those who are dis- 
placed by renewal projects and who cannot 
afford decent shelter. Low-cost housing is 


Naturally we are going to try to route these 
highways through the slum areas and this 
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is going to Increase the demand for low- 
cost housing for the displaced. 

5. The community facilities programs 
should be maintained at an effective level. 
Smaller cities and towns are turning in- 
creasingly to the program of advances for 
public-works planning to help them pro- 
vide the schools and other facilities which 
they so urgently need. In this tight-money 
period, the community facilities loan pro- 
gtam is providing needed financing for fa- 
cilities that could not be otherwise provided. 
Many communities are also receiving valu- 
able benefits from the urban planning as- 
sistance program. The combined cost of all 
three of these measures is small or even in- 
significant in relation to their value to mu- 
nicipalities. 

Tremendous forces are at work in our 
cities. Impatience with slums and blight 
is everywhere. Individuals and groups are 
demanding action. Our cities must be built 
into the healthy, attractive places we know 
they can be. We mayors want to meet this 
challenge but we cannot do it alone. 

This is a national problem, too, and the 
National Government must respond. We 
have a golden opportunity to act, and we 
must act. As a nation of plenty in times 
of comparative peace, when will be have a 
better chance? 


United States Warned To Guard 
Hemisphere Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following article from the Washing- 
pire Post and Times Herald of March 26, 
UNITED STATES WARNED To GUARD HEMISPHERE 

INTERESTS 


(By Ernest B. Vaccaro) 

The United was told yesterday that its vital 
interests in Central America and the Carib- 
bean “are in danger of being overlooked” in 
its concentration on world-shaking events 
elsewhere. 

A report was made public by a special 
Senate committee studying foreign aid. 

It was prepared by James Minotto, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., rancher and a former Mutual Se- 
surity Agency chief in Portugal. He drafted 
it for the committee after a survey of Cuba, 
Halti, the Dominican Republic, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, EI Salva- 
dor, Guatemala and Mexico. 

While he said the threat of Communist 
subversion in those areas appears “neg- 
Hgible,” he declared Guatemala showed the 
ease with which some of these countries can 
be subverted to a base for mounting a Com- 
munist-led psychological offensive against 
the United States.” 

In urging continuation of military, eco- 
nomic development, and technical assistance 
for the area, he declared: 

“For example, the Castillo Armas Govern- 
ment in Guatemala must convince most of 
the people that they are better off than they 
were in 1954 if the present trend toward 
more democratic government is to be main- 
tained. 

It the government is unable to demon- 
strate such improvement, very few observers 
are willing to predict the orientation of the 
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new administration that will come to power 
in 1960. 

“The great gap in incomes in several of 
these countries plus the lack of education 
presents a fertile field for Communist activ- 
ities. The Communist Party is outlawed 
in almost every country in the area, Despite 
this fact, untoward events, or dramatized 
issues of the local government against the 
people in some countries, can result in a 
repeat in the unhappy history in Guatemala 
from 1950 to 1954.“ 

Minotto said the United States must carry 
out its moral commitments to Guatemala, 
which cannot carry on necessary programs 
within the borrowing limits of its own econ- 
omy. 

“The availability to the United States of 
sites for naval and air operations and the 
denial of such sites for use against the United 
States by other countries are considered es- 
sential parts of our security interests,” he 
sald. 

Minotto said the Defense Department 
should speed up machinery for arms de- 
liveries about which there have been some 
disappointments. And he said the Govern- 
ment should relax its policy of restricting 
grants and loans to emergency conditions 
to provide help for construction of public 
facilities needed to stimulate private invest- 
ment. 


All Northern California Democrats Op- 
pose Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Partner- 
ship Proposal on Trinity River Project 
Powerhouses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement by all the Democratic con- 
gressmen from northern California op- 
posing the so-called partnership proposal 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for build- 
ing the powerhouses on the Trinity River 
project. 

JOINT STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMEN FROM CEN- 

TRAL VALLEY AREA IN OPPOSITION TO PACIFIC 

Gas & ELECTRIC Co. TRINITY PROPOSAL 


We have studied carefully the recommen- 
dation of Secretary Seaton that Congress ap- 
prove development of the Trinity Project 
power facilities by the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. This bold attempt on the part of the 
administration to circumvent and repudiate 
existing law and reyise the concept of devel- 
oping reclamation projects is completely un- 
acceptable to us. A few of our reasons are 
set out briefly in the following paragraphs. 


EXISTING LAW AND POLICY WOULD BE VIOLATED 


The Federal Government's power policy, as 
set out in numerous acts of Congress, pro- 
vides that electric power and energy be dis- 
posed of in such manner as to encourage the 
most widespread use thereof at lowest possi- 
ble rates to consumers consistent with sound 
business principles, and that preference in 
such disposition shall be given to public agen- 
cies, municipalities, and cooperatives. If this 
long-established policy is to be modified to 
put power operations on a profit-making 
basis—and we believe it should not be modi- 
fied in the interest of fullest use of the Na- 
tion's water resources for the benefit of the 
greatest number of our people—but if it Is 
to be modified, the approach should be di- 
rect and not by the back door; i. e., it should 
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be done by legislation generally applicable to 

all projects and areas and not by singling out 

one individual unit of a going multiple- 

purpose development. 

BASIC CONCEPT OF RECLAMATION DEVELOPMENT 
WOULD BE CHANGED 


The Central Valley project was not con- 
structed for profitmaking purposes. It was 
constructed to meet the needs of the people 
of the Central Valley Basin for water, flood 
control, and low-cost electric power. The 
Trinity River addition to the project, as indi- 
cated in the authorizing act, is subject to 
the provisions in reclamation law with re- 
spect to the disposal of electric energy. The 
Secretary's recommendation would require 
extensive amendments to the authorizing 
legislation enacted less than 2 years ago and 
approved by the President. The Secretary's 
recommendation would further deny 250,000 
kilowatts of low-cost electric power to the 
consumers of northern California, including 
Federal installations, and would result in 
the partitioning of one segment of this yast 
integrated system of dams, reservoirs, canals, 
transmission lines, ete., for construction en- 
tirely separate and different from the rest 
of the project. Such a procedure would Ir- 
reparably disrupt existing operation of the 
Central Valley project and threaten future 
development, 

POWER CONSUMERS WOULD NOT BE PROTECTED 


The proposed contract between the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. contains no provisions for the 
protection of the power consumers, and in 
this respect the proposal violates the inten- 
tion of Congress in authorizing the negotia- 
tions. The Senate report implementing thé 
authorizing legislation clearly states that the 
authorization for negotiations should in no 
sense be understood to waive, in the negotla- 
tions, existing provisions in reclamation law, 
Secretary Seaton admits that acceptance 
his proposal would result in preference agen; 
cies paying $86 million more for energy 
over the contract period and that this add!- 
tional cost to preference agencies would be 
$118 million if the San Luis Unit is con- 
structed. There is a growing indication that 
the Secretary has greatly underestimat 
these losses. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. pays no 
money it does not collect on the electric bills 
and therefore, if the proposal were acce 
the homeowner, farmer, and businessman 
would find on their power bills the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.'s highly advertised gen- 
erous payments" to the Government as well 
as the cost of the powerplants and the Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxes, and a nice profit 
to the company. : 

WATER USERS WOULD NOT BE PROTECTED 

Acceptance of Secretary Seaton's recom 
mendation would place project operations on 
the basis of maximizing power and energy 
production. This is indicated in the pro- 
posed contract by provisions requiring pen 
alty payments by the Federal Government 
for noncompliance with release schedules 
designed to maximize power and energy pro- 
duction. Unforeseen periods of low fow 
could result in enormous payments by the 
Federal Government to the company in pe?“ 
alties. Conflicts between operations for 
meeting the water needs of the Central val- 
ley and power operations would be bound to 
arise and we fear that when this serious 
problem involves the substitution of dollars 
for water, it would be the water users WDO 
would be hurt. Although, theoretically, the 
water needs of the Central Valley would re. 
tain priority, we fear that there is danger in 
actual practice that this would not be the 
case, 

WOULD MEAN THE END OF LOW-COST POWER I 
CALIFORNIA 

We believe that the Pacific Gas & Electri? 

Co.'s design on the Trinity power facilities 
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foreshadows something even bigger and that 
the real purpose of the company is to stop 
or all time the expansion of Federal power 
in Catifornia in order that it may monopolize 
the power market in that area. Acceptance 
2 this proposal would set the precedent for 
Uture Federal development in California 

and elsewhere. If this happens, it will be to 
e detriment of not only the potential 

= t beneficiaries of Federal power but also 
very user of electricity in the area. Experi- 

*Nce and history have shown that the exist- 
Pia ot Federal power in an area has had the 
thet: of holding down preyailing rates in 
t area, including rates of private utilities. 

ie Pare, for instance, the prevailing rates 
the Northwest with those in the Northeast, 


CLAIMED ADDITIONAL SURPLUSES NOT NEEDED 


guana Central Valley project is already on a 
on sound financial basis, Financial studies 
ih the presently authorized project, includ- 
Pes the Trinity addition, indicate a surplus 
ane an $114 million at the end of 50 years 
financial studies including proposed fu- 

ñ additions all indicate that power reve- 
ues will be sufficient to carry forward future 
tion development as rapidly as it is 
fay ed. Additional revenues, therefore, are 
Needed to assist irrigation development, 
eral other hand, the denial of low-cost 
Tic energy to trrigation districts’ would 
that, y support the Secretary's statement 
Would under his recommendation, power 
become a better partner to irrigation 


ves ment in the Central Valley project 


EDERAL GOVERNMENT IN UNFAVORABLE POSITION 
AT END OF CONTRACT PERIOD 


beynother very important aspect which we 
ration has not been given adequate consid- 
tions by the Secretary is the relative posi- 
Pacios the Federal Government and the 
the Gas & Electric Co. at the end of 
Gove, ear contract period., The Federal 
tee set could take over the power facili- 
ha the end of this period only by pay- 
seya. or the company’s net investment plus 
— damages. In other words, under 
ment construction the Federal Govern- 
end Aprii own the power facilities at the 
der 5 50-year contract period while un- 
* recommended proposal the Pacific 
Meinten eit’ Co, would the power 
S The Secretary's finàncial compari- 
Of the ae this item. Recent experience 
tion is tate of California in a similar situa- 
Goy &n indication of what the Federal 
ot the nt may be faced with at the end 
Electro payment period. Tue Pacific Gas & 
plant . constructed its Big Ben power- 
tween 19, the Feather River sometime be- 
200 1908 and 1916 at a cost of about $7,- 
Chased b This plant will have to be pur- 
tion with the State of California in connec- 
Project. construction of its Feather River 
Advised ton, December 2, 1954, the company 
u now une, State Of California that the plant 
Worth $33 million. 
: OUR CONCLUSION 
among cre: for the reasons set out above, 
Seatony 7478. We reiterate that Secretary 
Gas & Electebmendatlon that the Pacific 
Trinity Do Co. be permitted to bulld the 
Uhacce ct power facilities is completely 


There 


Const; le and should be rejected, and 


mould pr of the Trinity River division 
Ny Riy Oceed in accordance with the Trin- 
er Act of August 12, 1955. 
CLAIR ENGLE. 
B. F. SISK. 
Joun J. MCFALL. 
Joun E. Moss. 
Joun PF. SHELLEY. 
GEORGE P. MILLER. 
HARLAN HAGEN. 
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Does the End Justify the Means? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence: 

Dors THE END JUSTIFY THE MEANS?—HEN- 

NINGS’ OPINION ON CIVIL-RIGHTS CASES 

SUGGESTS USE or UNITED STATES INJUNCTIVE 


POWER 


(By David Lawrence) 


The end seems to justify the means—and 
if the Constitution stands in the way, tt must 
be circumvented. 

This is a dangerous doctrine in a democ- 
racy and one that the American people will 
resent to the utmost. But it comes, in effect, 
from the chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights, Senator 
THOMAS HENNINGS, Democrat, of Missouri, 
who, though denying any intention to aban- 
don jury trial in America, says frankly that, 
because southern juries will not convict in 
civil-rights cases, some way has to be found 
to get around them. 

In a formal memorandum to the members 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Mr. HENNINGS Says: 

“we know that, regardless of the facts, 

es in some such cases are not likely to 
convict. An alternative is the grant of in- 
junctive relief to the United States.” 

‘This means government by injunction. It 
is something that the labor unions success- 
fully fought until they got relief from Con- 

in the Norris-La Guardia anti-injunc- 
tion law. But this is a special privilege 
granted only to individuals involved in labor 
disputes. Now it is intended to punish with- 
out jury trial any citizens who become in- 
volved in any way in disputes over civil 
rights. 

This, of course, would result because the 
suits in civil-rights cases would be prose- 
cuted in the name of the United States, and 
such à device automatically bars any jury 


trial. 

The Missouri Senator frankly admits this. 
In fact, his candor is to be commended, for 
he takes issue with Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Olney of the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice, who on March 15 
issued a statement arguing that the de- 
fendants in the Clinton, Tenn., case had 
not been deprived of a jury trial, Mr. Olney 
contended that, because in the middle of 
the proceedings the United States had been 
made a party to the suit, this was a tech- 
nical matter and it didn’t mean jury trial 
had been forfeited. Here 1s what the As- 
sistant Attorney General said: 

“The right to a jury trial is not a matter 
of discretion to be granted or withheld by 
the Department of Justice or by the court 
and could no in any case be defeated by the 
substitution, for technical reasons, of the 
name of the United States on the contempt 
citation.” 

But the memorandum by Senator Hen- 
Nins, which he says is supported by an 
exhaustive analysis made by the chief coun- 
sel of the Senate Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights, takes the opposite view. 

Mr. Hennines, after giving a list of 28 
Federal statutes in which injunctions may 
be issued, says: 
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“As outlined above, with one exception 
(labor disputes cases under the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act), there is no right to trial by 
jury in cases for criminal contempt of court 
for violations of injunctions, under these 
statutes, where the United States ls a party 
to the case.“ 

The history of this type of case under Fed- 
eral injunctions shows that, where contempt 
is committed in the presence of the court or 
where the principal who is ordered to obey 
an injunction disregards it, he may be hauled 
into court and tried and punished without a 
jury trial 

In the Clinton, Tenn., case, however, the 
complainants were private individuals who 
said that 18 defendants had conspired to vio- 
late the Federal injunction. These alleged 
acts were committed outside the courtroom. 
The defendants were not principals in the 
dispute. The school board itself had com- 
plied with the Federal injunction ordering 
the end of segregation. Then, all of a sud- 
den, the Department of Justice on February 
25 last asked the court to change the name 
of the case and insert the name “United 
States“ as the complaining party. This auto- 
matically bars a jury trial because the law 
specifically says so. 

Surely, the American people are entitled to 
know what's going on here and what subter- 
fuges are being used at Clinton. For, if 
what happened in the Clinton case is valid, 
in fact, the Federal fudge promptly ap- 
proved the change in the name of the case— 
then civil-rights legislation by the Senate 
or the House isn't really necessary after all. 
If indeed the end justifies the means, the 
Department of Justice, whether authorized 
or not by civil-rights legislation, can change 
the name of any case and deprive the de- 
fendants of a jury trial in criminal con- 
tempt cases. There need be no explanation 
given except perhaps the excuse of technical 
reasons, though everyone will know that it's 
really an effort to get around the fact that 
southern juries might not bring in convic- 
tions in civil-rights cases. 

A constitutional amendment is the logical 
way to deal with the whole problem. If two- 
thirds of both Houses of Congress and three- 
fourths of the States want to take away or 
limit further the right of trial by jury, then 
the Constitution and law will order it done 
and such orders will be obeyed. 


Our Middle East Policy Has Been One of 
Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a statement given by me to the 
Boston Traveller, of Boston, Mass., and 
appearing in its issue of March 25, 1957: 

Our foreign policy during the past 2 years 
has been one of sharp contradictions, due to 
uncertainty and indecisive thought and ac- 
tion. The responsibility for this definitely 
rests with President Eisenhower. It is about 
time that the blame for our present situn- 
tion be placed where it rightfully belongs 
on President Eisenhower. 

Our Middle East policy has been one of 
confusion. 
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The Eisenhower Middle East doctrine is as 
a result of the lack of vision to appreciate 
the implications involved, and with the pro- 
ceeding upon the hope that the Kremlin and 
Nasser would be good. This is false thinking. 

It is well known that with firmness on 
our side, Nasser would have been ousted by 
forces within Egypt long ago. It is also 
known that while the leaders of the other 
Arab nations are determined to destroy 
Israel, that most of them hate and fear 
Nasser. President Eisenhower has failed 
to exploit this fact. 

We now find Nasser, whose forces were de- 
cisively defeated by the Isralian forces, gain- 
ing a great political victory, and more dan- 
gerous as a result of the weak leadership on 
the part, of our country. 

By the indecision and failures of President 
Eisenhower, we find Dictator Nasser—saved 
from defeat and removal from office—acting 
not only like a dictator, but also like a 
conqueror. 

It is clear that Israel withdrew its forces 
from the Gaza strip and elsewhere upon at 
least implied promises being made by our 
Government and by representatives of the 
United Nations that Aqaba Bay would be 
open to Israellan shipping, and that Israel 
would be protected in the future from Egypt- 
fan raids from the Gaza area by the United 
Nations forces taking over. It is a moral, if 
not legal, obligation to carry out promises 
made, either expressedly or by implication. 

To allow Nasser to get along with his 
present plans will be capitulation on our 
part. Our own national interest is involved. 
Every nation is watching the United States 
to see if it will follow a weak or firm policy. 
When they see weakness or indecision on our 
part, it causes them to doubt us. The result 
is neutralism, or the journey toward neutral- 
ism—either one of which is unfavorable to 
us. So, it is more than a question of Israel 
and Egypt. or other Arab nations—it is a 
question of our own national interest being 
involved. 

If Nasser gets away with his present plans, 
our country will be the laughing stock of the 
world. It will be a serious blow to our best 
interests. The Kremlin will benefit. 

Our leadership should have foreseen the 

probability of what is now happening. At the 
last meeting of the leaders of both parties 
at the White House, when administration 
spokesmen said that if Israelian forces with- 
drew, the problem was solved, some of us 
present warned that if Nasser objected to the 
United Nations forces immediately going into 
the areas vacated by the Israelian forces, 
that the United Nations forces would prob- 
ably not do so. We also warned them that 
if this happened, and there was a good prob- 
ability, that would be capitulation on our 
part. 
We were informed that in private talks 
with representatives of the United Nations, 
that the United Nations forces would take 
over at once when the Israelian forces with- 
drew. 

I have always been of the opinion that 
Israel, acting for its self-preservation, was 
justified in going into the Sina! Peninsula 
and the Gaza strip, and also in taking the 
Position that Aqaba Bay is an open waterway 
and that another international agreement 
thould be made in connection with the use 
of the Suez Canal, with the ships of all 
countries being permitted to use the same. 
However, without regard to how anyone felt 
in relation to the action taken by Israel, 
Israel has a clear case now. 

It is a mistake for President Eisenhower 
to delegate or abdicate our foreign policy in 
the present crisis to the United Nations, 
There are occasions when we should act with- 
in the United Nations, but there are oc- 
casions when we should act unilaterally in 
our own best interests. 

We are now faced with a greater crisis 
in the Middle East than heretofore. It is not 
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too late to repair the situation and to avert 
danger of another world conflict. 

This can only be done by firmness on our 
part—abandoning our present policy of in- 
decision and appeasement that is making 
Nasser a conquering hero, 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record extracts 
from a speech by Chief Justice Irving 
Ben Cooper, court of special sessions, 
city of New York, on the subject of ju- 
venile delinquency, which I think is de- 
serving of wide circulation. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Duaktarte PLIGHT IN THE COURTROOM 


(Remarks of Chief Justice Irving Ben Cooper, 
court of special sessions, city of New York, 
under auspices of the Earl F. Nelson Me- 
mortal Fund, University of Missouri Law 
School, Columbia, Mo., December 13, 1956) 
The special privilege accorded me to ad- 

dress those soon to be invested with pro- 

fessional status at the bar is accompanied by 

a deep sense of responsibility, The occa- 

sion calls for plain, straight talk. 

Let us consider together a throbbing prob- 
lem—presenting an awful challenge as much 
to you as to me—affecting daily the peace, 
dignity, and welfare of the national com- 
monweal. How goes it with the courts of 
the Nation with jurisdiction over the per- 
sonal liberties and destinies of our citizenry? 
Who comes there nowadays, how are they 
dealt with, what abuses by overt action or 
by oversight take place? Who really cares? 
While we are inquiring, let us keep in the 
forefront two piercing observations, one by 
Chief Justice Vanderbilt, of New Jersey: 
“Most American lawyers show disdain for 
the criminal laws and our law schools dis- 
pose of it in 2 or at most 3 semester hours, 
forgetful of the fact that it is ultimately on 
the enforcement of the criminal law that we 
must depend for the vindication of our pri- 
vate civil rights.” 

As to the other, we hear from Mr. Justice 
Holmes: “If the training of lawyers led them 
habitually to consider’ more definitely and 
explicitly the social advantage on which the 
rule they law down must be justified, they 
sometimes would hesitate where now they 
are confident, and see that really they were 
taking sides upon debatable and often burn- 
ing questions.” 

What do you do with the brilliant college 
student who picks up a piece of jewelry in a 
store so that she can look pretty when she 
is married in a week or two? With the uni- 
versity boy who in a moment ot Silliness 
commits an act of exposure that brings him 
before the criminal bench? With the attrac- 
tive young lady who has become a drug ad- 
dict and wants to marry the source of her 
supply—a man with a long criminal record? 
What do you say to her parents standing 
before you wrung white with the anguish 
resulting from the arrest? Is it sufficient 
to rule “guilty,” “innocent,” “fingerprint,” 
“reformatory," prison“? Are we really cop- 
ing with the broad problems of human life 
when we permit the community to believe 
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that a criminal court handles only the “un- 
touchables”? 

These problems, these situations, this plea 
are succinctly summed up in two brief com- 
mentaries by two observers. They require 
no amplification. They constitute the chal- 
lenge to all citizens who care. The first is 
contemporary testimony by a 19-year-old 
city boy: “Guys who don't feel like they're 
countin’ who are being shoved around, who 
feel like they are worthless to everybody, well, 
they're the guys who go out and try to make 
names for themselves by being big stickup 
guys. It's on account of they feel like they 
are nobody.” 

The other, by one of the greatest jurists 
of our land, former Associate Justice Benja- 
min N. Cardozo, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: “Run your eyes over the life 
history of a man sentenced to the chair. 
There, spread before you in all its inevitable 
sequency, is a story of the rake’s progress 
more implacable than any that was ever 
painted by a Hogarth. The correctional 
school, the reformatory, Sing Sing or Danne- 
mora, and then at last the chair. The heavy 
hand of doom was on his head from the be- 
ginning. The sin, in truth, is ours—the 
sin of a penal system that leaves the victim 
to his fate when the course that he is going 
is written down so plainly. 


THE DETERMINED OFFENDER 


I shall not discuss tonight the problems 
presented by the determined offender, ex- 
cept’ to say that the determined offender 
against the peace and dignity of the people 
presents a challenge not to be evaded. The 
right to move safe and unmolested through 
the city, to be secure at work and at home, 
to be protected against frauds and schemers, 
is the supreme luxury of civilization, For 
it the community pays a huge price, and 
is intolerant of failure or lag on the 
of its agents and instruments, It cannot 
be patient with or concerned about the wel- 
fare of offenders while they threaten its se- 
curity and comfort. 


THE YOUNG FIRST OFFENDER 


According to FBI recent predictions, in ex- 
cess of 2,500,000 major crimes will be com- 
mitted this year in the United States, They 
are not talking about the millions of traffic 
and other relatively petty offenses. ‘The ref- 
erence is to murder, robbery, assault, bur- 
glary, larceny, embezzlement, sex offenses, 
narcotics, etc. It is a matter of graye con- 
cern when the FBI informs us that of 
the persons arrested in our country an 
charged with the commission of crime in 
1955, at least 50 percent had not yet at- 
tained their 21st birthday. Most of these are 
first offenders, little people in the matter 
of possessions and what is commonly con- 
sidered social importance. Most of them are 
decent, law-abiding human beings, who in 
a moment of excitement, strain, or depres- 
sion gave vent to impulses whose strength 
they had rarely admitted to themselves, and 
became enmeshed in the criminal law. 

. . * . hd 

In or out of court, these are the marks 
of delayed adolescence, of faliure to accept 
responsibility, of purpaselessness in the face 
of life and destiny—the temper of generalized 
irresponsibility. Youth offenses, after all. 
follow in the main patterns of adult desires- 
Deep in the heart of many an average mature 
citizen, walled off as an incipient tubercu- 
losis by protective tissue, are the prohibited 
acts he fortunately escaped committing or 
being caught redhanded at. To consider 
youthful crime as something foisted on an 
innocent, a highminded and law-abiding 
community rather than as an aspect of its 
own thought of itself and its own action, 18 
to be naive beyond sanity. 7 

My plea is addressed to the plight of the 
young and adult first offenders whose nuni- 
bers are legion. Generally speaking, ever) 
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first offender is a potential recidivist. The 
stake which the community has in the legal 
Process is that he should not actually become 
One. The object of sentence, then, should 
to fit the punishment not to the crime, but 
to the offender. 
Today we speak less of punishment as 
Tetributive, as deterrent, or as regenerative. 
e are more aware that the sickness of the 
zul that brought about the crime is not to 
Properly treated by a given mumber of 
dollars in fines or of days in prison. 
Young offenders have a long potential for 
Bood as well as for evil. But the potential is 
them—not in their act. Sentencing the 
Offense rather than the person plunges cer- 
young people headlong into hatred, re- 
volt, community repudiation—into some- 
thing approaching self-destruction, that is, 
Moral suicide. Society then has lost a son, 
and gained a wastrel whose depredations have 
n known to affect the lives of many and 
to cost millions. 
And so they come before the court, month 
month out, day after day, an apparently 
unending line of human misery and tragedy. 
How are we equipped to handle them? 
GROPING IN THE DARK 


These are issues that face Judges as they 
phproach the fateful act of sentencing: After 
Mterminable hours of listening to charges 
and counter-charges, quibbling and evasions, 
Painstaking establishment of self-evident 
acts, and the final officially established legal 
description of an act, judges often find them- 
Selves merely at the beginning of what they 
Should know in order to act professionally. 
Pda judges want to know at this point 


J did he commit his act? Others about 
m, somewhat similarly placed, have not 
do acted. What was there in his experience 
bh turn him criminal? What of his home, 
ls relations with parents, siblings, and 
Relghbors? With social institutions? With 
T groups? With friends and boon com- 
Panions? Who has influenced him? After 
Whom did he mold himself? What variety 
Of activities did he participate in? What 
work, loye, marriage, parenthood meant 
} him and how has he behaved in these re- 
-#8tlonships? Most important of all, what 
— of opportunities was open to him? 
it? he participate in his culture and cherish 
Was he proud to be an American, a Jew, 
® Catholic, a Negro? What interests does he 
ow. have? What skills? Whom does he 
Ove? Hate? 
* 
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. 
It is inadequate answers to these inquiries 
t pose the dilemmas of sentencing. Not 
Untih the courts which deal with these 
Perilous problems are adequately staffed with 
id Professional skills will we be able to 
entify the youthful offender with good 
to potential, who can be safely returned 
à the community to line up with the or- 
8 citizen, from the hair trigger, perverted, 
Peychopathic first offender who needs in- 
itutionalized care. Yes, “possibilities of 
urder and desperate love are inside all the 
Fa t likely skulls," As thing stand now, the 
urts can do little to minimize recidivism; 
y cannot complete their mission with 
assurance, 
hd * . . = 
THE MAJORITY—A TREMENDOUS PROBLEM 


2 great mass of offenders consists of 
n who have not made very good use of 
eir opportunities and who are prone to 
Rive vent to their feelings at slight provo- 
ation. They accept the easiest way out of 
rsh Ng situations. They have never really 
ced up to life as a challenge. 
w common factor in most of these cases 18 
eae set against the life situation, the 
Wh charge Jacks major importance. 
m ere there is so much deep-seated misery 
ne additional increment does not seem to 
Matter too much. The life situation may 
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inhere in the defendant's relations to his 
mother or father, to his family tradition, to 
his neighborhood associates, to the social sit- 
uation of his school or shop or other place 
of employment, to the standards of the com- 
munity as these are reflected in the maga- 
zines, papers, movies, actions of important 
people, envy of others. Treatment involves 
dealing with these primary causes. X 
The need of these defendants for the 
help of society and the court is greater 
than that of the morally sensitive and the 
family-bolstered individuals. For these mis- 
guided defendants are in great peril—the 
peril of rejecting and being rejected by the 
community. Their own inner resources, 
often considerable if they can be reached, 
are blocked by widely publicized community 
standards which have been hammered into 
them by print, screen, and radio. In many 
cases the family, source of moral and senti- 
mental education, has taught them to be 
immoral and hard. There will be no rein- 
forcement to them or to the court from 
this source. The neighborhood, that social 
unit formed of the interaction of families 
directly and through the schools, churches, 
recreational activities, shops, and festivals 
which they initiate, support and patronize, 
is in effect nonexistent. Famililes live side 
by side, but do not function as families or 
as neighbors. There is no family or inter- 
family support of children. The contami- 
nated child of the tainted family passes on 
his infection without other families know- 
ing, caring, or acting. 
. . . * . 
THE PROBATION OFFICER 


The probation officer, like the priest, 
teacher, doctor or lawyer, is at his best both 
symbol and practitioner. His art is to inte- 
grate individuals in society. He meets his 
client as a friendly ambassador to the social 
order, accepting him at his own evaluation. 
He points out the resources and explains the 
rules of the house. He arranges meetings, 
makes introductions, facilitates acceptance. 

He rejoices in his client's successes, con- 
soles him in 3 ee = arte neat 

its and openings. e intensity ex- 
e for his client become part of the 
latter’s urge to succeed. He works in and 
through his client. 

acter all, the delinquent has defied the 
community. He is threatened both in depth 
and extent, and he is insecure of his own 
The probation worker who can 
be prepared to participate 
and discouragements, in 
false starts, failures, hard ascents, and per- 
iods of slow gain. 
to the point where he 
his rs. 

Probation has come to its present im- 
portance in the treatment of offenders be- 
cause it has demonstrated itself a valid in- 
strument of moral reeducation in à very 
considerable portion of cases In which it is 
used. Probation workers, following their 
charges into and through family, neighbor- 
hood, and community relationships, are ac- 
cumulating a great body of knowledge and 
experience about the channels into which 


can keep pace with 


the community forces life to flow. Proba- - 
. profession falls to low estate, you will find 


chia! to the social situations its work- 
mee pen meet. The educational require- 
ments needed for skilled probation workers 
and supervisors, and the length and severity 
of the internship called for to season them, 
demand superior mental and emotional 
equipment and a high order of moral pur- 
pose and devotion. Public recognition of 
their status as professionals, increased funds 
to provide scholarships for training proba- 
tion workers, and more adequate salaries 
are long overdue, 
We believe in probation, but we do not 
„hand it out.” We prescribe it. We watch 
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its effects on the delinquent with solicitude 

and hope. Our hopes are realized to an 

astonishing degree. 
. * . * > 

Indeed, the court, insofar as it is able 
to reflect the immutable will of society to 
be protected against willfulness, and soci- 
ety’s readiness to receive those healed of 
their moral infirmities back into the com- 
munity, must be counted among our most 
important instruments of moral regenera- 
tion. 

THE CHALLENGE 
* * * > . 

This is a challenge no more invincible 
than many others that the bar has met and 
resolved for the betterment of the common- 
weal. Only the legal profession can assure 
its success. The fervent efforts of some 
lawyers have made whole communities their 
grateful beneficiaries. The time has come 
when the rest of us must lend a hand. If the 
profession wills it, an end can come quickly 
to abuses that outrage the sensitive and frag- 
ile area of personal life and liberty. 

= . * . * 

You will distinguish, I am sure, between 
the self-righteous breastbeaters, demagogs, 
boasters of their humanity, and those who 
out of a world full of human limitations, 
half truths, comfortable rationallzations, 
eyes turned away from the galling facts of 
life, rise And say, “I go this way and not 
there. I am this and not that. I have no 
price but only value.“ Indeed, for those 
who build their safety In things, and things 
alone, there is no greater threat, no more 
incomprehensible danger than such a law- 
yer—a lawyer in pursuit of truth. 

Let us put an end to such shoddy thinking 
as, “Why should I stick my neck out?" “Why 
should I be the one to speak up?” “What's 
in it for me?” “What's your angle?” 
“You've got to get along.” And it is so 
easy to be cynical, pessimistic and run with 
the pack. We must throttle the growing con- 
viction on the part of all kinds of people 
that whatever we hope for and whatever we 
do are irrelevant; that our individual efforts 
really make no difference in stemming the 
sweep of world forces. To me this mood of 
resignation is but a desire to escape from the 
problems of freedom, a fear of growing up 
and maturely accepting one’s responsibilities. 
They have lost faith—if they ever had any— 
in the efficacy of effort. Because they believe 
they are suffering, they make others suffer; 
tormented by fear, they make others afraid. 

They need to be shown that they are 
wrong by people who take their religion 
with them right into the thick of the world 
and put it to work there. Life has taught 
me that men serye causes not by exhortation 
or by rules solemnly pronounced, but be- 
cause of their inner devotion to them. And 
so, the will to do justice is so very much 
more than a mental exercise. Never succumb 
even temporarily to the notion that intellec- 
tual advancement can become superior to 
ideals. As Santayana pointed out, it is 
“not wisdom to be only wise.” 

Above all, my friends, character and 
courage. We assume these indispensable 
qualities abound. When on occasion our 


their absence the principal cause. Enter 
the open lists—to win or lose. Do not be 
dismayed by those who come charging with 
colors flying and shining shield raised. The 
fickle crowd may for a while cheer them as 
heroes, but the triumph is usually brief and 
they leave us nothing but “the echo of a 
name and a suit of rusty armor.” Always 
carry on, toughened in battle and hardened 
by victory and adversity. You will be heart - 
ily welcomed back again and again. 

For your own contentment and peace of 
mind, line up with those at the bar who grow 
angry in the cause of decency. Be it re- 
membered it was Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
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Holmes who wrote, "I have had to deal with 
cases that made my blood boil and yet 
seemed to create no feeling in the public 
or even in most of my brethren.” Asso- 
ciate with lawyers to whom a principle is 
not a thing you talk about but do something 
about; those who realize that it is difi- 
cult to fight for principles but much more 
difficult to live by them. Yes, men placed 
among us as standards against which we 
can measure our own integrity; men who 
serve with honor and not for honor; men, 
to paraphrase Judge Learned Hand, con- 
tent to be themselves, confident that if they 
are faithful in that, their light will shine, 
steady and far; “unafraid before the un- 
known universe, indifferent to the world’s 
disparagements and uncorrupted by its 
prizes.“ they are “ardent and secure in that 
faith by which alone mankind in the end 
can live.” 

The true administration of justice be- 
comes a reality only when the judiciary and 
the bar join harmoniously in the solution 
of problems common to both. The issues 
presented this evening constitute a challeng- 
ing illustration. In 1846, it is related, Henry 
David Thoreau was jailed in Concord, Mass., 
for refusing to pay his taxes as a political 
protest. Visiting Thoreau, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson peered through the cell bars and 
asked: “What are you doing in there?“ 
Thoreau replied: “What are you doing out 
there?” 


It's Time To Kill a Killer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, IR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, polio 
is still a crippling, killing disease against 
which we have made tremendous strides 
since the development of the Salk vac- 
cine. But there are still thousands who 
have not availed themselves of the shots. 
In connection with this apathy on the 
part of the public, a newspaper in my 
district, the Melbourne Times, is doing 
an outstanding job in trying to get 
everyone to take the vaccine. 

In its all-out effort, the newspaper on 
Sunday, March 24, gave over a large por- 
tion of its front page to point up the 
necessity for taking the shots. Its pub- 
lisher, Mr. Frederick L, McFarlin, and 
the staff are to be commended for this 
most worthwhile public service. 

Mr. Speaker, with my remarks I wish 
to include an editorial which appeared 
on this front page of the Melbourne 
Times: 

Tris Time To Krt a KLER 

In many ways crippling, killing polio is 
Public Enemy No. 1. 

Running it a close second is public apathy. 

We have feared the scourge for years and 
there was rejoicing in every city, town, and 
village when a humble Pennsylvania medical 
man, Dr. Jonas Salk, was able to offer the 
world a safe and effective serum to combat 
poliomyelitis. 

It is too bad the American people forget 
so many things so quickly. 

In Aprii of 1955 everyone was so inocula- 
tion conscious it seemed we had polio on 
the run. 

Then another new discovery hit the front 
pages. Another phase of research produced 
a 20th century miracle. And Americans 
turned their thoughts to other things. 
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Meanwhile, polio continued to strike with- 
out warning. It still claims the life of an 
occasional victim and the free mobility of 
others. 

Polio has been cornered and is tottering. 
But a few more lethal punches are needed 
before it goes down for the count. 

The head of every house should ask this 
question: Has everyone in this family taken 
advantage of one of medical research's great - 
est miracles: inoculation against polio? 

If one member of the family has not been 
immunized there is work to be done. 

Polio ts not kid stuff. Adults up to 50 
years of age are susceptible. Last year one- 
quarten of all polio victims were between 
the ages of 25 and 50. 

The medical men and women of South 
Brevard have joined all doctors in Florida 
in an all-out all-ages campaign to see that 
everyone is inoculated with the safe, effec- 
tive, and miraculous Salk serum which fos- 
ters immunity against polio. 

The Daily and Sunday Times is dedicated 
to cosponsor this all-out campaign to beat 
the killer which strikes without warning. 

Nothing will be left undone, no effort will 
be ignored, in this comprehensive battle 
against a dread foe. 

You owe it to yourself, and to your family, 
to see to it that everyone at your house gets 
the three painless injections of Salk serum 
which may keep your family on its feet with- 
out crutches or braces. _ 


Florida Supreme Court Decision on 
Integrating Schools of the State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA 
Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Florida's 
Supreme Court has been hailed in recent 
years for its outstanding work, Particu- 
larly impressive was the record of the 
court during the period in which the 
Honorable B. K. Roberts was chief jus- 
tice. The volume of work handled dur- 
ing that period was far greater than at 
any other time in the history of the court 
and far greater than that processed by 
any other comparable court in the land. 
Now in a decision about integrating the 
schools of the State, the Florida Supreme 
Court has taken another wise and for- 
ward-thinking step, for the court has 
ruled that it has control of its own dis- 
cretionary process in issuing orders to 
carry out United States Supreme Court 

decrees and holds that violence would 
result from ordering admission in a test 
case at this time. Justice Roberts wrote 

for the majority in a 5 to 2 decision. I 

believe that this important document 

should be invited to the attention of each 

Member of the Congress and under 

unanimous consent I am having it re- 

printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The majority decision follows: 

In THE Supreme COURT OF FLORIDA, JANUARY 
Term, A. D. 1957. EN Banc—THE STATE or 
FLORIDA, EX REL., VMI. D. HAWKINS, RELA- 
TOR, VERSUS BOARD OF CONTROL, a Bopy COR- 
PORATE, ET AL., RESPONDENTS—Case No. 
21,138 — 
Opinion filed March 8, 1957. 

A case of original jurisdiction—mandamus. 

Richard W. Ervin, attorney general, Ralph 
E. Odum, assistant attorney general, and 
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John J. Blair, special assistant attorney gen- 
eral, for respondents. 2 

Horace E. Hill and Robert L. Carter, New 
Tork. N. Y., for relator. 

Roberts, Judge: This litigation is con- 
cerned with the rights of the relator, 2 
Negro, to be admitted to the University of 
Florida Law School, provided he meets the 
entrance requirements applicable to all stu- 
dents. The history of the litigation is set 
forth in State er rel. Hawkins v. Board of 
Control (Fla. 1955) 83 So. 2d 20), our 
latest decision in the controversy, referred to 
hereafter as the 1955 decision. 

Our 1955 decision was entered in response 
to the mandate of the United States Su- 
preme Court in State ex rel. Hawkins v. 
Board of Control ((May 1954) 347 U. S. 971). 
directing this court to reconsider its deci- 
sion in State er rel. Hawkins v. Board of 
Control ((Fia. 1952) 60 So. 2d 162) (the 1952 
decision hereafter), “in the light of the seg- 
regation cases decided May 17, 1954, Brow” 
v. Board of Education, ete. (347 U. S. 483) 
and conditions that now prevail. Sinc® 
this court has held in a long line of deci- 
sions that ſt is bound by the decisions of 
the Unitet States Supreme Court “construe 
ing the meaning and effect of acts of Con- 
gress and those provisions of the National 
Constitution which restrict the powers O 
the States," Miami Home Milk Producer’ 
Association v. Milk Control Board ((1936) 169 
So. 541, 124 Fla. 797), we held in our 195 
decision, under the authority of Brown . 
Board of Education, etc., supra (347 U. 8. 
483), that the relator could not be denied 
admission to the University of Florida Law 
School solely because of his race. In the ex- 
ercise of our discretion, however, we decided 
to withhold the issuance of a peremptory 
writ of mandamus in the cause, pending ® 
subsequent determination of law and fact as 
to the time when the relator should be ad- 
mitted to that institution; and the Honor- 
able John A. H. Murphree, resident circuit 
judge of the circuit in which the university 
is located, was appointed as the c 
sioner of this court to take testimony on be- 
half of the relator and the respondent» 
members of the board of control, relating to 
the factual issue. Our decision in this re 
spect was based on two considerations, one a 
Federal and the other a State ground: (1) the 
application to the controversy of the formula 
set out in the so-called implementation de- 
cision, Brown v. Board of Education of To- 
peka (349 U. S. 295); and (2) the exercise 
of our traditional power as a State cour’ 
to decline to fssue the extraordinary Writ 
of mandamus if to do so would tend t9 
work a serious public mischief. City of 
Safety Harbor v. State ((1939) 136 Fla. 636: 
187 So. 173); State ex rel Carson v. Bateman 
(131 Fla. 625, 180 So. 22); State er rel. Gid- 
son v. City of Lakeland (126 Fla. 342, 171 80- 
227); State ex rel Bottome v. City of St. 
Petersburg (126 Fla. 233, 170 So. 730). 

The relator then filed a petition for cer: 
tiorari in the United States Supreme Co 
to review our 1955 decision on the ground 
that the decision in the Brown case (347 
U, S. 483) did not apply to “State junior 
colleges, colleges, graduate and professio: 
schools.” The Court disposed of this peti- 
tion by a short but not entirely unambiguous 
opinion, dated March 12, 1956, reading a 
follows: 

“Per curiam. 

“The petition for certiorari is denied. 

“On May 24. 1954, we issued a mandate in 
this case to the Supreme Court of Florida. 
347 U. S. 971. We directed that the case be 
reconsidered in light of our decision in the 
segregation cases decided May 17, 1954, B 
v. Board of Education (347 U. S. 483). 
doing so, we did not imply that decrees in- 
volving graduate study present the problems 
of public elementary and secondary schools, 
We had theretofore, in three cases, ord 
the admission of Negro applicants to grad- 
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82 schools without discrimination because 
81 Color, Sweatt v. Painter (339 U. 8. 629); 
py V. Board of Regents of the University 
CO klahoma (332 U. 8. 631); cf. McLaurin 
- Oklahoma State Regents jor Higher Educa- 
(339 U. S. 637). Thus, our second deci- 
in the Brown case (349 U. S. 294), which 
cat etented the earlier one, had no appli- 
= lon to a case Involving a Negro applying 
Or admission to a State law school. Accord- 
ney. the mandate of May 24, 1954, is re- 
fae and is vacated. In lieu thereof, the 
Owing order is entered: 
tior curiam: The petition for writ of cer- 
8 is granted. The judgment is vacated 
P: Par: case is remanded on the authority 
© segregation cases decided May 17, 1954, 
v. Board of Education (347 U. S. 483). 
N this case involves the admission of a 
hy to a graduate professional school there 
O Treason for delay. He is entitled to 
lazy Pt admission under the rules and regu- 
da ons applicable to other qualified candi- 
Bipue Sweatt v. Painter (339 U. S. 629); 
ofc l v. Board of Regents of the University 
v Opithoma (332 U. S. 631); cf, McLaurin 
cat ma State Regents for Higher Edu- 
ton (339 U. S. 637). 
tela to cause is now before this court on the 
s motion for a peremptory writ of 
mie 8 to compel the respondents to ad- 
to the University of Florida Law 
School, his contention being that the above- 
Sted opinion entities him to immediate 
with + Provided he is otherwise qualified, 
stuas regard to the outcome of the factual 
the 7 Was in progress at the time of 
deen S of his motion and which has now 
Th concluded. 
May an can be no doubt that, by revising its 
954 mandate directed to our 1952 deci- 
in the manner above noted, the Su- 
albeit oe of the United States neatly, 
é Conically, cut off the Federal prop 
But 3 ported. in part, our 1955 decision. 
tan will have been noted that the opinion 
denied that “[t}he petition for certiorari is 
Claion-” Presumably referring to our 1955 de- 
St at and, this being so, our 1955 decision 
ahdi; nonetheless firmly, on the State 
je mentioned therein and referred to 


Counted it is unthinkable that the Supreme 
sid the United States would attempt to 
into a writ of right that which has 
€s at common law and in this 
nor can considered a discretionary writ; 
hold thats conceive that that Court would 
State d t the highest court of a sovereign 
efective n. not have the right to control the 
Yet 2 date of its own discretionary process. 
order d would be the effect of the Court's 
for by 8 the interpretation contended 
the Coun elätor. We will not assume that 
In urt intended such a result. 
appenrar Appears to be a progressive dis- 
esting to of State sovereignty, it is inter- 
Others) read certain decisions ( among 
Court Which the United State Supreme 
aar handed down in recent months, 
Hanson way Employees Dept., etc. et al. v. 
100 1. 3 al. ((May 1956) U. 6 — 
Uhion ap (advance), p, 638), holding that a 
Certain + >. agreement negotiated between 
df en, pien and certain organizations 
= n author — such ratiroads which had 
the 8 ed the 
mstitution of the State of Nebraska 
thereto 
Americ, 
100 L. eq. (a 
rs within 
enjoin an 


((April 1956) 350 U. S. 497, 100 
ed. S. 497. 
(advance), P. 415), outlawing anti- 
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sedition Jaws in 42 States, Alaska and Hawaii; 
Griffin et al. v. People of the State of Illinois 
((April 1956), — U. S. ——, 100 L. ed. (ad- 
vance), p. 483), requiring the States to 
finance appeals by penniless persons con- 
victed of crimes; Slochower v. Board of 
Higher Education of the city of New York 
((April 1956) 350 U. S. 551, 100 L. ed. (ad- 
vance), p. 449), limiting the power of States 
and cities to discharge public employees 
when they plead the fifth amendment 
against seif-incrimination in duly author- 
ized inquiries affecting the general weltare; 
Browder et al. v. Gayle et al. (142 F. Supp. 
707 (M. D. Ala, 1956)), affirmed by the 
Supreme Court, 77 8. Ct. 145, holding invalid 
statutes and ordinances requiring the segre- 
gation of the White and colored races in 
motor buses operating in the city of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

It is a “consummation devoutly to be 
wished” that the concept of States’ rights 
will not come to be of interest only to writers 
and students of history. Such concept is 
vital to the preservation of human liberties 
now. And whatever one’s ideology may be— 
whether one is a strong defender of State 
sovereignty or an equally fervent advocate 
of centralized government—we think the 
great majority of persons would agree that 
if the death knell of this fundamental 
principle of Jeffersonian democracy is to be 
tolled, the bell should be rung by the people 
themselves as the Constitution contemplates. 
President Lincoln’s words of warning are 
just as true today as they were almost a 
century ago, when he said in his first in- 
augural address on March 4, 1861: 

“If the policy of the Government upon 
vital questions affecting the whole people is 
to be irrevocably fixed by decſslons of the 
Supreme Court * * * the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their Government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal.” 

And we do not feel it is amiss to refer to 
the following remarks made by George Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address: 

“If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates, But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are 
destroyed.“ 

But we repeat that, despite these recent 
decisions, we cannot attribute to the Su- 
preme Court an intention to abrogate the 
rule which denies to Federal courts the right 
to regulate or control long-established rules 
of practice and procedure adopted by State 
courts for the administration of justice 
therein. Cf. Naim v. Naim ((Va. 1956) 90 
S. E. 2d 849), in which the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia declined to remand a 
cause to a lower court, as directed by man- 


“date of the United States Supreme Court, 


because to do so “would be contrary to [the] 
fixed rules of practice and procedure” of the 
Virginia courts, as well as the statute law of 
that State. A motion to recall the mandate 
and to set the case down for oral argument 
upon the merits, or in the alternative, to 
recall and amend the mandate was denied 
by the United States Supreme Court for the 
reason that the decision above referred to 
(90 S. E. 2d 849) leaves the case devoid of a 
properly presented Federal question.” Naim 
v. Naim ((March 12, 1956), — U. S. —, 100 
L. Ed. (advance), p. 352). A fortiori, we can- 
not assume that the Supreme Court intended 
to deprive the highest court of an indepen- 
dent sovereign State of one of its*traditional 
powers, that is, the right to exercise a sound 
judicial discretion as to the date of the issu- 
ance of its process in order to prevent a 
serious public mischief. As recently as June 
4, 1956, in United Automobile, Aircraft, ond 
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Agricultural Implement Workers o America 
et al. v. Wisconsin Employment 3 
Board et al. (— U. S. —), the Supreme Court 

the “dominant interest” of a State 
in preventing violence. It there said: “The 
States are the natural guardians of the pub- 
lic against violence. It is the local com- 
munities that suffer most from the fear and 
loss occasioned by coercion and destruction, 
We would not interpret an act of Congress 
to leave them powerless to avert such emer- 
rane without compelling directions to that 


eral and a State court, selected this court 
the forum in which to try his cause; he theses 
by selected the rules of practice and proced- 
ure long established in this jurisdiction. We 
have no doubt that the Supreme Court in- 
tended that we should adhere to such pro- 
cedure in the instant controversy. The 
relator's contention in this respect cannot, 
therefore, be sustained, 

We come now to the question of whether 
the facts, as developed under the guidance 


ate admission. Moreover, the history of 
this controversy leads us to believe that the 
have a gen 
interest in obtaining a legal 9 
was given an opportunity to secure a legal 
education outside this State under the re- 
gional education plan, but declined; he was 
given an opportunity to attend the University 
of Florida Law School, temporarily, if law 
facilities were not available at the Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical University, but 
declined; he was then given an opportunity 
to attend the law school at the Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical University, but de- 
clined. And, as noted, he was given an op- 
portunity to appear béfore the court’s com- 
missioner and offer evidence in support of 
his right to immediate admission to the 
University of Florida Law School, but de- 
clined. 

It should be noted that the law school at 
the University of Florida is an integral part 
of that institution. A law student is not in 
a class te and apart from all other 
university students—he is a university stu- 
dent just as much as those entering the 
enginering school, or the educational school, 
or the architectural school, and entitled to 
participate in all campus activities. 

Against this background, we have con- 
sidered the evidence adduced by the respond- 
ents which, in the state of the record here, 
must constitute the basis for the exercise 
of our discretion in the matter. The factual 
material on file in this court reflects a pro- 
digious amount of work by the commissioner 
and the respondents or those acting in their 
behalf. It is not contended—nor could it 
be—that there was even a modicum of bias 
on the part of any person involved in the 
work of assembling the data here presented 
nor in the formulation of the questionnaires 
which were the basic mediums by which 
much of the information was obtained. The 
survey is completely objective and as accu- 
rate and comprehensive as the time available 
for the study would permit. The testimony 
of the witnesses. shows no bias and reflects 
only a sincere desire to do whatever is best 
for all concerned, 
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The survey conducted under the guid- 
ance of the court’s commissioner shows, 
among others, that a substantial number of 
students and a substantial number of the 
parents of students state that they expect 
to take action—which apparently is posi- 
tive action—to persuade Negro students to 
leave the university or make it so unpleas- 
ant for them that they will move out of a 
dormitory room or out of a class or out of 
n cafeteria or otherwise stop using the facil- 
ities of the University of Florida, should 
integration occur. It was also shown that 
41 percent of the parents of students now 
in our white universities would cause them 
to drop out of those schools or transfer to 


another school; and that 62 percent of the 


parents of white 1956 high-school graduates 
would send their children elsewhere than 
to our white State institutions, if we have 
enforced integration. There would be loss 
of revenue to our white institutions from 
grants, from activities on the part of the 
alumni of those institutions in support of 
their financial affairs, and from students 
moving out of dormitories (many of which 
are being paid for out of revenue certifi- 
cates), if we have integration. Those insti- 
tutions would lose the support of 52 percent 
of their alumni, if integration occurs, which 
would seriously impair the financial sup- 
port to be expected from our State legisla- 
ture. Integration would unquestionably re- 
sult In the abandonment of substantially all 
of the graduate work now being offered at 
the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
University because it would be an unneces- 
sary duplication of the same courses offered 
at the University of Florida or at Florida 
State University. 

Our study of the results of the survey 
material to the question here, and other 
material evidence, leads inevitably to the 
conclusion that violence in university com- 
munities and a critical disruption of the 
university system would occur if Negro stu- 
dents are permitted to enter the State white 
universities at this time, including the law 
school of the University of Florida, of 
which it is an integral part. This court has 
an opportunity to prevent the incidents of 
violence which are, even now, occurring in 
various parts of this country as a result of 
the States“ efforts to enforce the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Brown case. We 
quote with approval that part of the lan- 
guage of Mr. Justice Hobson in his special 
concurring opinion in which he said, “The 
testimony which was taken at the direction 
of this court by the Honorable John A. H. 
Murphree, and which is now before us for 
consideration, was not in the record when 
the Supreme Court of the United States said 
‘there is no reason for delay." This testi- 
mony, as well as the revealing incidents (of 
which we may take judicial notice) which 
Have occurred since the repudiation of the 
‘separate but equal’ doctrine, convinces me 
that the immediate admission of relator to 
the University of Florida College of Law 
would result in great public mischief,” The 
homely expression, “An ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure,” is especially ap- 
plicable to the situation here—involving, as 
it does, the public welfare of all our people, 

In the exercise of what we sincerely be- 
lieve to be sound judicial discretion, we have 
decided that the relator’s motion for a pre- 
emptory writ should be denied, but without 
prejudice to the right of relator to renew his 
motion when he is prepared to present testi- 
mony showing that his admission can be 
accomplished without doing great public 
mischief. For the reasons stated, the entry 
of a final judgment is deferred until further 
order of the court, 

It is so ordered. 
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Assistant Attorney General Holifield 
Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Nation’s oldest active State assistant 
attorney general was again given recog- 
nition for his outstanding service to the 
people of Kentucky by receiving a medal- 
lion presented to him by the Governor of 
Kentucky for service to the common- 
wealth. General Holifield is a lawyer's 
lawyer, a judge’s counsel. For many 
years his profound knowledge of the law 
and his great ability to apply that knowl- 
edge to the legal problems of the State 
has made General Holifield a competent 
source of advice and counsel to his fellow 
members of the bar. His knowledge of 
constitutional law has won him wide rec- 
ognition. The people of Kentucky and 
of the South owe him a debt of gratitude 
for his brilliant and successful legal 
battles to free southern rail shippers 
from discriminatory freight rates. Gen- 
eral Holifield incidentally is the uncle of 
one of our esteemed colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
CHET HOLIFIELD, of California. 


Under unanimous consent I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp following 
these remarks a newspaper article from 
the Lexington Herald of March 16 con- 
cerning this great Kentuckian: 

From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of 
March 16, 1957] 
FIRST GOVERNOR'S AWARD GIVEN ro ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(By Paul R, Jordan) 

FRANKFORT, Ky., March 15,—Assistant At- 
torney General M. B. Holifield was honored 
today with the first Governor's Award for 
“exceptionally meritorious, conspicuous, and 
longstanding public service.!“ 

Gov. A. B. Chandler presented a medallion, 
inscribed “for service to the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky.“ to Holifield’s secretary, Mrs. 
Lucy Rodman, as several hundred State em- 
ployees watched the ceremony in front of the 
capitol. 

The 85-year-old Holifield, an assistant un- 
der 7 attorneys general since 1928, is seriously 
ili in a Lexington hospital. 

_ Holifield, considered the foremost authority 
on the Kentucky constitution, observed his 
85th birthday February 7 as the oldest assist- 
ant attorney general still active in the United 
States. 

Chandler indicated the Governor's Award 
will be made yearly on June 1—anniversary 
of the commonwealth's birthday—to an em- 
ployee of the State. 

He said it had been hoped to make the first 
presentation this June 1, but in view of Holi- 
field's illness, “we wanted to give it to him 
while he yet lives.” 


LETTER READ 


Chandler read a letter to Holifield in which 
he said in part: 

“Many of your achievements have earned 
the undying gratitude of the people of Ken- 
tucky. Perhaps most notable was your suc- 
cessful handling of the legal struggle that 
freed southern rail shippers from discrimina- 
tory freight rates. 
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“This outstanding example of your ability, 
which was exemplified most dramatically by 
your brilliant representation of the com- 
monwealth's interest before the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has saved Kentuck- 
ians millions of dollars. 

“I am sure that every Kentuckian has di- 
rectly or indirectly benefited from this dis- 
play of your superlative legal talents. * * * 

“As you enter the twilight of your career. 
may God walk with you and protect you. Our 
hearts and thoughts go out to you as a ma- 
jestic pillar of the commonwealth, and I 
know I am joined by all Kentuckians in say- 
ing, ‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant'.“ 

Accepting the medalllon. Mrs. Rodman 
said: I know General Holifield will be very 
pleased and very, very proud of this.” 

The 14-karat gold medal bears on its face 
the great seal of Kentucky and the words, 
“The Governor's Award.“ It hangs on a blue 
and write ribbon from a bar pin that says 
“for service.” On the reverse side of the 
medal are these words: 

“Presented to M. B. Holifield by the gov- 
ernor of Kentucky." 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


The citation of the award was contained in 
an executive order signed by Chandler. 

In it, he described Holifield, a native 
Graves County, as an “outstanding citizen 
and public servant, cherished legal, civic, and 
lay religious scholar and mentor, grand dean 
of Kentucky jurisprudence and lawyers’ law- 
yer, gracious gentleman and upholder of the 
Christian faith.” 3 

Holifield is the author of a number of artl- 
cles on both religious and constitutional 
subjects. 

He has served continuously as an assistant 
attorney general since 1928 except for 1 term 
1932-36, when he returned to Mayfield to 
rejoin his law firm. 

Holifield was admitted to the bar in 1896 
after being graduated from Cumberland Uni- 
versity in Tennessee. 


Big Man, Big 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


Or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I wish to include an excellent feature 
story from the Bridgeport Sunday Post of 
March 24 entitled “Meade Alcorn: 24 
Hours a Day for GOP.” 

This ,penetrating profile presents 4 
well-rounded picture of a completely able 
and energetic man whose experience and 
accomplishment in the field of public 
service and politics is a great pride to all 
of us in the Connecticut delegation. 

Republicans look forward with great 
hope for a brighter future for the Re- 
publican Party under the helm of Meade 
Alcorn, who most deservedly may be en- 
titled “Mr. Modern Republican.” 

The article follows: 

Merabe ALCORN: 24 Hours A Dax ror GOP 

(By Ann V. Masters) 

President Eisenhower has put it very 
bluntly. Wagging his finger at Meade Al- 
corn, Jr., new Republican national chair- 
man, he said, “Meade, I want a Republican 
House and Senate in 1958. That's your job. 
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Red-haired, blue-eyed Meade Alcorn, 49, 
had his job cut out for him some 6 weeks 
ago when that same august finger tapped 

+» Connecticut's distinguished political 
and legislative leader was Ike's personal 
Choice for the party's top political post. The 

Publican Party unanimously confirmed it. 

Energetic Meade Alcorn, a former hurdle 
champion, has been on a steady jump since 
then. In the past 6 weeks, he has had 1 
evening free. Just over a week ago, he faced 

first large press conference with 65 
Newspapermen. The questions flew from 

ugh, veteran news hawks. “They're a 
8 crowd,” he said admiringly when seen 
‘n his home in Suffield a few days later. 
But believe me, you're like a duck on a 
cao a fair target for everyone and any- 

TOP LEVEL 
No political tyro, Alcorn has been recog- 
for years as a key party leader in 
Hartford County and the State, before his 
Dove to the top level in national politics. 
Was right-hand man to Leonard W. 
previous Republican national chair- 
Man—at the Republican National Conven- 
tion in San Francisco last year, where he 
Served as vice chairman of arrangements. 
is strategically important position 
Froomed him for his present role. He also 
Aer chairman of the Connecticut delega- 
ae does a national committee chairman 
In his Suffield home, situated on the 
main street of that handsome New England 
a backdrop of rolling hills, 
it lained. As the President put 
er e the head of the political hier- 
we. “ This means he is in close touch 
th members of the Republican. National 
48 ttee and with the State chairmen in 

States. à 
1 ry Republican national headquarters, 1625 

treet NW., Washington, D. C., he is top 

with a staff of 104. Special depart- 
nts handle research, public’ relations, 
men's interests, agriculture, labor, and 
ers who are sent out on a constant 


schedule. 
WHITE HOUSE BREAKFAST 


States wer. who for many years served as 
Š 5 attorney for Hartford County, Alcorn 
well Partner in the law firm of Alcorn, Bake- 
of 7; and Alcorn in Hartford. It bas a staff 
om, 8 lawyers and about the same amount 
the me help, a considerable difference from 
Ai ttery of aids he now faces. 
8 spends most of his time in Wash- 
liv ne Seated in the tastefully furnished 
Where room of his large, rambling home 
he spends weekends, he gave his pro- 
later In Washington, his day starts not 
Weation 8 a. m., usually with a breakfast 
ng with members of his staff. 
7730 Nag at the White House for breakfast at 
a Week iy 2 or3 times a week. At least once 
ally Sh & necessity, he pointed out. Usu- 
Present an Adams, the President's aid, is 
, As are other White House staff mem- 
Publi Cabinet members, high-ranking Re- 
Can political figures, and, on occasion, 
of Senate congressional committees. 


x SERIES OF PROBLEMS 
tha Republican National Committee 


om 
“Lite 18 gern is on the phone a great deal. 
One Sta R series of problems.“ he declared. 


te official calls, di 
ap , disgruntled over an 
about tment, A State chairman wonders 
abo Program, or a Senator is unhappy 
Pipa bill coming up. 
Several Seting amount of mall pours in. 
budget undred letters in a day on the 
swamp then on the Israeli situation now 
ing “aking engagements keep Alcorn mov- 
Sep pad er 8 he flew to Lincoln, Nebr., 
newsmen the plane to meet the flash bulbs, 
big Rene ay cameramen, He spoke at a 
Publican dinner given in honor of 


Nebraska Founder's Day. Up until 1 a. m.. 
the next day he was back in Washington. 
In the past 6 weeks he has given speeches in 
Missouri, New Jersey, Washington, and other 
places. 

Does a Republican national chairman in- 
fluence matters of policy? And to what ex- 
tent is he involved in formulating them? 

LEAD IS SET 

The President and Republican Members of 
the Senate and House set the lead, Alcorn 
made clear, “Of course,” he said, “the 
chairman has a voice in these things.“ On 
questions of campaigns, political strategy or 
technique, the national chairman is officially 
responsible. The dividing line is difficult to 
fix. But one thing Alcorn was emphatic 
about. “I don't say ‘this is the party policy.’ 
I would not lay down any laws. It isn’t that 
way. Subjects are discussed.” 

“This is the sort of thing I am involved 
in,” said Alcorn, explaining some of the 
distinctions, the manner in which policy and 
strategy sometimes overlap and his own role. 
A vacancy for United States Senator in Texas 
now to be filled by election. Alcorn has been 
in touch daily giving help advice. Four 
field men from Washington are working in 


Texas. 
A week ago the political leader learned 


some drought-relief measures were due to 
expire, an occurrence of grave concern to 
Texans. He got in touch with Ezra Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. The matter was 
checked, the measures extended. 

In New Mexico, a special election for a 
Member of the House of Representatives de- 
mands conferences, help in mapping out a 
program and campaign. 

APPOINTMENTS CHECKED 

The Republicans’ top man works closely 
with members of the Cabinet on appoint- 
ments in all manner of jobs, a United States 
district attorney, a circuit court judge, fill- 
ing positions in the FHA in various States. 
These are cleared through the national com- 
mittee. The person's background is checked 
to see that no problem exists that might em- 
barrass the administration. 

One question that he is now plagued with 
is: “What are you going to do about Senator 
McCanruy?” President Eisenhower officially 
snubbed the Senator by not inviting him to 
the official White House reception upon his 
inauguration. “The national committee is 
not going to intrude itself,” said Alcorn em- 
phatically. “We are not going to do lt. We 
are staying out of these contests.“ 

The Republicans’ major political task will 
be to win control of Congress in 1958. Work 
is already started on this. . 

Six regional conferences, followed by a 
meeting of the national committee, will 
really kick off the House and Senate races in 
1958, State by State conferences will take 
place, followed by county and district meet- 
ings. 

The Republican chieftain plans to attend 
as many State conferences a5 he can, and 
hopes to get to all 48. He is now on a 16- 
hours-a-day schedule, spends Monday 
through Thursday in Washington, and re- 
turns to Connecticut and his law office Fri- 
day and Saturday. Like his predecessor, 
Leonard Hall, he serves without pay. His 
living is made at law, at which he does a 
lot of trial work. 

POLITICAL INSIGHT 

The new political leader referred to Hall 
as “the greatest Republican chairman we 
ever had.” Asked what made him say this, 
he outlined Halls qualifications and, in doing 
so, the qualities called for in a chairman's 
job. 
“Hall is a resilient personality. Affable 
and genial, he can listen to troubles by the 
hour and be helpful, patient, and firm when 
n said Alcorn. He's been in pol- 
itics so long. For 25 years he was head of a 
town committee. As a chairman, he was 
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able to evaluate and get at the heart of a 
problem, He understood problems at the 
grassroots level, like a question of a post- 
mastership—not a major patronage, but im- 
portant to people. He has insight into what 
makes people go around politically.” t 

Alcorn has the same background, to a large 
degree, and an understanding that also be- 
gins at the grassroots level. He has been 
chairman of Suffield’s Republican town com- 
mittee since 1938. An indefatigable worker, 
he has proved his organizational and admin- 
istrative ability on State and National levels. 
Objective, with keen, balanced judgment, 
and a trained mind, he effectively presents 
ideas. He also works well with people and 
inspires cooperation. 

His outstanding record of civic and politi- 
tal experience includes: Assistant State's at- 
torney for Hartford County from 1935 to 
1942; State's attorney, 1942-to 1948; mem- 
ber, Connecticut House of Representatives, 
1937 to 1943; Republican majority leader, 
1939; and speaker of the house, 1941, 

He has served as delegate to five national 
conventions, was State chairman of the Cit- 
izens for Eisenhower, ts a State central com- 
mitteeman, a national committeeman, and 
was a vice chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee until his election to his 
new post on January 22. 


FATHER FAMED PROSECUTOR 


Hugh Meade Alcorn, Jr., has added fur- . 
ther luster to a name made famous for 
public service by his father. As State at- 
torney, the late Hugh Meade Alcorn, Sr., sent 
Gerald Chapman, who murdered a police- 
man in New Britain in 1925, to the chair a 
year later. During the case the notorious 
Chapman gang murdered two key witnesses 
and set fire to the barn of another. Young 
Alcorn, Jr., his brother, Howard, now a su- 
perior court Judge, and Robert, a writer, who 
appears in the March Reader's Digest, were 
threatened with kidnaping. 

“That was some time,” recalls his son, who 
was then in school. Asked if he felt his 
heritage had an influence on his choice of 
career, he replied, There's no question about 
it." Since he was a child he has been called 
Meade to distinguish him from Alcorn, Sr. 
His father also ran for Governor of Connect- 
icut and was defeated by Wilbur L. Cross. 

5 HURDLE CHAMPION 
Born October 20, 1907, H. Meade Alcorn, Jr., 


went to Dartmouth, graduating cum laude in 
1930. He was a track star and hurdle cham- 


pion. In 1927 he broke the world’s indoor 


record for the 60-yard low hurdles. He be- 
came New England's 220-yard low-hurdles 
champion a year later and has won over 50 
medals at various events. 

He graduated from Yale Law School in 
1933 and was admitted to the Connecticut 
bar the same year. Two years later he fol- 
lowed his father’s footsteps as assistant 
State's attorney, and upon his father's resig- 
nation succeeded him as State's attorney. 

Meade Alcorn, Jr., established his own bril- 
liant criminal prosecution record, He broke 
the Waterbury corruption ring in 1939, which 
saw Mayor Frank Hayes and Democratic and 
Republican politicians defrauding the city 
by phony bills for alleged contracting. Kick- 
backs from the contractors were then given. 
Three and a half million dollars was involved 

SMASHED HARTFORD CONSPIRACY 

In the late forties, he smashed the Hart- 
ford conspiracy. This dealt with a powerful 
politician, a member of the vice squad, and 
a gambler who rigged up a protection system 
to which pay-offs were made. 

Connecticut’s distinguished citizen is a 
native of Suffleld. His first wife and only son 
died. He has one daughter, Janet Eileen, 
Recently remarried, he met his wife, Marcia, 
while she was working for Senator PRESCOTT 
Buss on a campaign. She is vice president 
of the Suffield Women’s Republican Ciub. Of 
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her, Alcorn says, She's the best thing that 
ever happened to me in politics.” 

The man who today has the Republican 
Party's top post has the job of winning 
friends for Ike and his “modern Republi- 
canism“ among clashing GOP factions. Al- 
corn has been an outspoken supporter of 
progressive policies, and is credited with 
broad liberal views. Defining the difference 
between modern Republicanism and funda- 
mental or Old Guard Republicanism, he said: 
“Modern Republicanism is a determined ef- 
fort to make the Republican Party, within 
the framework of traditional Republican 
principles, alive and responsible to the needs 
of today.” 

He pointed out that the party has to keep 
up with today’s problems and give the an- 
swers today. An approach that “what was 
good enough for grand dad is good enough 
for me” will not do. “Grandfather went to 
work in a horse and buggy,” he said. 


UNITE WARRING FACTIONS 


How does he expect to unite these warring 
factions? Republicans must: 1. Not shrink 
from talking about views. This is a whoie- 
some approach, They must be willing to talk 
and evaluate. 2. Discussions of the differ- 
ences cannot be permitted to create a real 
division in the party. 

“Compromise is the essence of politics,” 
he said. “Ultimately policies are reasoned 
opinions.” He added. The party has always 
had differences.” A stanch advocate of Ike’s 
“Middle-of-the-road Republicanism,” he 
feels “you can find a common denominator of 
thought.” 

Speaking of the hotly discussed budget, he 
pointed out that it followed the President's 
platform on which he was elected. There 
will be considerable difficulty cutting it. He 
commented: 

“One thing that has been terribly obscured 
is that the budget is well within the receipts 
of the United States Government. It's a 
balanced budget.” 
= MAJOR CONCERNS 

The party’s major problems-include the 
farm problem, “a real battleground,” with 
some farmers misunderstanding what the 
Government is trying to do, he felt. Others 
are Federal ald to education, foreign aid, 
budget cuts, and segregation. 

Whipping the party into top form is nat- 
urally a fundamental concern of Alcorn's. 
With organizational skill and sound judg- 
ment, he outlined the three ingredients nec- 
essary; (1) Best candidates. “It is shocking 
to realize some districts do not run candi- 
dates.“ he pointed out, and he plans to 
“whittle away at that,” in addition to run- 
ning top men and women. (2) Good pro- 
gram. As long as the President is in the 
White House, the policies he stands for 
should be endorsed. (3) Good organization. 
Aggressive party organizations should be on 
a 965-day, year-round basis. Team spirit 
and pride in the party should be developed. 

TKE-NIXON RELATIONSHIP 


His association with President Eisenhower 
has beer, he declared, “a wonderful relation- 
ship. He's such a dynamic personality. It’s 
hard to describe him. He's the kind of man 
who inspires great loyalty, devotion, and 
dedication. He arouses zeal and a sense of 
mission in those around him. There's not 
an insincere thing about him, and it's not a 
pretense.” 

The President is intensely Interested in the 
long-range Republican Party program, and 
Alcorn sees him frequently. “When he talks 
about its importance,” said Alcorn, “it’s not 
just Sanaa expedient, but because he has 
Been vernment program inte 
and halted.” 2 8 9 

Of Vice President Ricuarp Nrxon, he said, 
“He's one of the most completely informed 
men in public life today. His capacity is 
beyond description.” Describing NIXON as a 
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tireless worker, he declared, “he's carried 
more responsibility than any other Vice 
President in jonl 

President Eisenhower is barred by the Con- 
stitution from running for a third term. 
Asked to comment on the possibility of Nixon 
as a presidential candidate in 1960, Alcorn 
stated his official position: "I will not use the 
office of Republican national chairman to 
further the political interest of any indi- 
vidual.” 

THE FUTURE? 

As a major political figure in Connecticut 
and nationally, Alcorn's plans for the future 
are of interest. The former Republican na- 
tional chairman, Leonard Hall, is mentioned 
as a strong possibility as candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New York State. Queried on whether 


he might one day be interested in running 


for Governor of Connecticut, Alcorn looked 
startled, then said emphatically, “Flatly, no.“ 

What happens to old chairmen of political 
parties? With a grin, Alcorn, who looks in 
trim, tiptop shape said, Tou can't be old 
and last at this. You couldn’t stand the 
pace.“ Then answering the question, he said, 
“Some become postmasters, some land In the 
Cabinet.” 

Alcorn’s tenure of office is for 4 years, al- 
though continuation usually depends on the 
man himself. Many find it a long, arduous 
stretch without pay. Said Alcorn: “When I 
finish I want to get back to my law office.” 
Admitting it was a tough grind, he added, 
“But when it's all over, I'm sure I'll be very 
glad I've done it.” 

At the President's Gettysburg farm, where 
the Alcorns recently were his guests, Eisen- 
hower gave one of the most important re- 
quirements for a political career. He said: 
“A man must have a glint of enthusiasm in 
his eye and & spark in his heart.“ Alcorn has 
both. 


Small Business Needs Tax Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment by me as to the small business 
needs for tax relief. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KEFAUVER 

I support the bill offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas to amend the corporate tax 
rate. The effect of the Senator's measure 
would be to bring about a limited degree of 
graduation in the corporate tax rate. My 
only complaint with his bill is that it does 
not go far enough. But at least it is a step 
in the right direction and one that is sorely 
needed by small business, particularly at the 
present time. 

Rarely in our history have we had such 
widespread distress in the ranks of small 
business at a time of relative prosperity and 
high employment. It is an ominous portent 
for the future of our free economy that last 
year business failures were 16 percent higher 
than in the preceding year and in the first 
months of this year, the trend continues 
steadily upward. In January and February 
of this year failures were 11 percent higher 
than in the corresponding period of last year. 
The tight money policy of the present admin- 
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istration has fallen most cruelly on small 
firms, which are far less able than large 
companies to finance their operations out of 
internal savings and which, even during 
times of relatively free credit, must pay 
much higher interest rates than the giant 
corporations, Today, many small enter- 
prises have found that their traditional 
sources of credit have dried up. As a result, 
the competitive disadvantage under which 
they labor in trying to compete with their 
large rivals has been increased. 

The receht investigations by the various 
committees of Congress into the price in- 
crease in the oil industry have provided a 
graphic example of the way in which large 
companies are able to finance the cost of ex- 
pansion by the simple device of raising prices 
to the consumer. This, of course, the small 
company is rarely in a position to do. A 
minute of the board of directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey of De- 
cember 13, 1956, states: 

“3. Based on the estimates of future ex- 
penditures submitted by the affiliates, and 
assuming continuance of the company's pres- 
ent dividend policy and of crude prices at 
their current levels, the forecast shows that 
for the first time in many years the con- 
solidated group is faced with the prospect of 
being unable to generate, internally, suffi- 
cient cash to cover replacements, moderniza- 
tion, and expansion to the degree desired— 
and no change in this situation is indicated 
throughout the period covered by the fore- 
cast. 

“In this connection, however, it was point- 
ed out that, in part, the high capital expend- 
iture rate reflects deliberate efforts to use, 
to a greater degree than in recent years, the 
ownership route rather than the leasing 
route to cover tanker and service-station 
requirements” (House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, vol. 5, p. 694. 
hearings transcript, Feb. 20, 1957). 

Later officials of Standard Oil acknowl- 
edged that the recent price increases which 
the oil industry has put into effect have made 
it unnecessary for the company to go to out- 
side sources for funds needed for the pur- 
poses set forth in the minute. They could 
have borrowed money to cover the costs of 
these additional tanker and service-station 
requirements; they could have floated secu- 
rities, but they did not do so. Instead they 
have made the consumer pay the cost of this 
expansion. 

This is merely one example of what has 
tended to become the principal source of 
financing of the large corporations—financ- 
ing out of internal savings, paid for ulti- 
mately by the consumer. The present bill, 
while not limiting in any way the power of 
the large corporations to finance themselves 
in this way, would at least to some extent 
restore the competitive balance between the 
large corporations which are able to finance 
themselves' in this way and smaller com- 
panies which ere not. Therefore, I wish to 
express my hope that the measure will re- 
celve the support of all Members of the Sen- 
ate who are concerned with the future vi- 
tality of our competitive system. 


A Helping Hand for Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES `^ 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
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from the New York Times of March 22 

Which discusses the present negotiations 

Over American economic aid to Poland: 
A Hewrinc HAND von POLAND 


The Eisenhower administration will have 
lost a major opportunity of its own making 
if it allows the present negotiations over 
American economic aid to Poland to peter 
Out in a morass of doubts, indecision and 
timidity, While obviously there is no ne- 
Cessity to grant the Poles the entire huge 
zum of $300 millions in agricultural prod- 
Uces and machinery for which they are ask- 
ing, it nevertheless 1s vitally in the interests 
ot the United States to offer them substan- 
tial help at this crucial moment in their 
relations with Soviet Russia. 

“It is only to be expected that with their 
Usual myopia some Members of Congress 
Would object to anything that smacks of aid 
to a Communist state, even to one that has 

m showing signs in recent months of 
zome independence from Russian imperial- 
But the administration should be will- 

ing to face a hot political fight, even with 
Members of its own party, so long as it 
ws that under the peculiar circumstances 

Of the present situation American loans to 
Poland might help drive the wedge a little 
deeper between Gomulka's government and 
its imperial Russian “protectors.” Here is 
the first real chance we have had in respect 
to Poland in several years; it is a chance— 
our own Government wisely encour- 
aged—to offer Warsaw some alternative to 
mmplete and hopeless dependence on the 


Naturally, the grant of a few score mil- 
dollars’ worth of American aid is not 
Boing to change the situation overnight; 
Geep-dyed Polish Communists insist, of 
Course, that it won't change it at all. 
it is a thin opening of the door. For effec- 
tive aid congressional action will probably 
needed, but before congressional action 
be expected there must be Executive 
decision. A study of foreign aid made last 
P ber by former Representative James 
Richards, now the President's emissary in 
the Middle East, stated: One of our primary 
Objectives is to help nations such as Poland 
themselves from Soviet domina- 
tion, and it Is essential that we be able to 
Provide them assistance.” Senator Kennedy 
rea Wisely pointed out that the Poles' “abil- 
12 and willingness to turn to this Nation 
OF assistance for the first time should be 
aged.“ Many bitterly anti-Commu- 
Rist Polish-Americans say the same. And 
nal dent Eisenhower himself, talking last 
t in the specific contest of the Polish 
Pheayal, spoke of America’s mission to help 
ab les “who need and want and can profit- 
ly use our aid,” so that they can advance 
Gene self-support and, by implication, to 
timate political independence. 


“Tonight We Are All Irish” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


oN LANE. Mr. Speaker, the people of 
1 ae United States, known the world over 
cae open hearts, are giving an espe- 
ma y warm welcome to the Jewish lord 
5 — of Dublin, Ireland, the present 
Pital city of Eire, and the future capi- 
City of the entire Emerald Isle. 
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The visit of lord mayor and Mrs. Rob- 


‘ert Briscoe to Boston, by a strange and 


happy coincidence, took place on St. Pat- 
rick's Day. It was small wonder, then, 
that the greeting they received, touched 
off the most enthusiastic celebration ever 
recorded in Boston, which made it seem 
more Irish than Dublin itself. The way 
those people with names like O’Schwartz 
and McRocco joined heartily in the dem- 
onstration was a grand thing to see and 
hear. 

For the theme was “Tonight we are all 
Trish.” 

Irish in neighborliness, in devotion to 
freedom, and in love of God. 

The meaning of this great day was elo- 
quently set forth by His Excellency, 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, spiritual 
leader of the archdiocese of Boston. 

The archbishop, who combines person- 
al piety with a generous outgoing spirit 
that has enlisted support from people of 
all faiths in building hospitals, and col- 
leges, and homes for the aged, and other 
humanitarian works, summed up the 
universal significance of St. Patrick's 
Day. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the complete 
text of an address given by Archbishop 
Cushing at the civie reception for Lord 
Mayor Robert Briscoe, of Dublin, at the 
annual St. Patrick’s Day dinner, Shera- 
ton Plaza, Boston, Mass., on March 18, 
1957: 

Sr. PATRICK RESEMBLES PATRIARCH OF 
OLD TESTAMENT 

If this were a religious rather than a civic 
gathering, and if theology rather than pa- 
triotism were our theme tonight, I would 
then speak to you of that kinship between 
the Lord Mayor’s people and my own which 
is established by all the religious traditions, 
realities, and values which the great Pope 
Pius XI had in mind when he declared: 
Spiritually we are all Semites. 

But this is not a directly religious meet- 
ing. “The traditions, values, and realities 
which bring us together tonight are chiefly 
cultural, national, and fraternal. Tonight 

all Irish. 
Saat: since the traditions of Treland are 
always colored by religion, and since the 
great national feast of Ireland is the feast 
day of her patron saint, even on a civic 
occasion I must speak to you in terms of 
religion and piety. Happily I can do so ap- 
propriately tonight by speaking of the two 
great chieftains to whom the right honor- 
able mayor and all others here present owe 
the allegiance of grateful spiritual sons. 1 
refer to Patrick, the apostle and father 
of the Irish people, and Abraham, the pa- 
triarch and founder of the Jewish people. 

Not long ago I enjoyed the pleasure, rare 
for me, of watching a new moving picture. 
It was this recent version of the Ten Com- 
mandments which has proved so popular a 
film. Watching its portrayal of the mighty 
personality of Moses, the manner in which 
he became a willing instrument in the hand 
of God and the lawgiver of a people des- 
tined to influence and to edify all the world 
with the doctrine Moses preached to them, 
one could not help thinking of the parallel 
between Moses and Patrick, between the 
Jews and the Irish, the one a people scat- 
tered throughout the world to spread the 
law of Moses, the other not less scattered 
to preach the faith of Patrick. I reflected, 
as I watched the film, on how Patrick, as 
their lawgiver, might well be called the 
Moses of the Irish people, Even the features 
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attributed to Moses, the majesty of his he- 
roic bearing, made me think of the imposing 
statues by which our people represent and 
ee their glorious apostle, St. Pat- 
rick. 

STONE OF DESTINY 


Then a week or two later I read an ac- 
count of a talk given by a great Jewish 
scholar to an Irish society in New York. 
This scholar spoke of the parallels between 
the Irish people and the Jews, the kindred 
nature of their strange destinies as tiny na- 
tions called upon by God greatly to aid in 
the building of His universal kingdom. He 
spoke of the common characteristics of 
poetic vision and prophetic hope shared by 
the religious Jew and the devout Irishman, 
He appealed to the memory and influence of 
another of the great Jewish patriarchs as 
the source of these inspirations. He told 
the story of Jacob. Jacob, avoiding hatred 
and cherishing love, was walking a lonely 
road one night when he was taken unaware 
by the call of sleep. He laid his head to 
rest on a stone which, in such weariness, 
felt good as a pillow, From this cold stone 
came Jacob's vision of a ladder reaching up 
to God’s own house. “This,” said Jacob, “is 
the gateway of heaven and I knew it not.” 
And Jacob arose and preached the kingdom 
of God, the hope of God, and the loving 
mercy of God by which the Jews were kept 
a people down through the centuries. 

It is symbolic, this scholar pointed out, 
that the stone of destiny, so long cherished 
by the Irish as the stone on which her 
monarchs were crowned, the legendary Stone 
of Scone (scoon), is reputed to be the very 
stone on which of old Jacob rested his head. 
No one, I think, has ever explained how the 
stone of Jacob's journey found its way to 
Ireland, and yet it seems fitting that it 
should have rested there. For surely the 
. between the uae of destiny, 

e Irish poetic vision and unflaggin Š 
suit of God's will be the ebilaren of BE 
Patrick and these same qualities in the chil- 
dren of Jacob, make the Irish and the Jews 
somehow spiritual Kinsmen and identify 
Patrick as the Jacob of the Irish people. 
Patrick avoided hatred and cherished love, 
as did Jacob. Patrick heard his call from 
God in a dream, as did Jacob. Patrick con- 
ceived his mighty work in loneliness by 
night, as did Jacob. Patrick raised up to 
God a faithful tribe of spiritual sons even 
as did Jacob. Patrick saw in the rocks of 
Treland the gateway of heaven just as Jacob 
recognized the stone on which he rested 
his head. 

But the clearest and most appropriate 
parallel between the patriarchs of the Jews 
and the apostle of the Irish is that between 
Patrick and Abraham. No parallel drama- 
tizes the relations between these mighty men 
of God and the spiritual likenesses between 
their respective peoples better than does 
this; no parallel demonstrates more clearly 
the roots of the spiritual destinies and ra- 
cial qualities which the Jews and the Irish 
share than does the parallel which identi- 
fies Patrick as the Abraham of the Irish. 


VOCATION 


The origins of Abraham were obscure; so 
were those of Patrick. God called Abraham 
out of his father’s house and the land of his 
own people to go into another land to serve 
another people: so also did God call Patrick. 
In the moment when Abraham placed him- 
self at the disposition of God, the Almighty 
promised him a people who would be faith- 
ful to him forever and through whom his 
name would be brought to the ends of the 
earth. 


“and the Lord said to Abraham: Lift up 
thine eyes, and look from the place wherein 
thou now art, to the north and to the south, 


N 
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to the east and to the west—and I will make 
thy seed as the dust of the earth. For in 
thee shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed!" 

There is no corner of the world to which 
has not been brought the vision, the vital- 
ity and the promises made to Abraham, and 
to his seed forever in that moment when 
God called him. à 

Even so was the call to Patrick, who, like 
Abraham, was brought out of his own land 
to raise up a people who would go to the 
north and the south, the east and the west, 
making his seed as the stars of the sky and 
the dust of the earth. Even so has the story 
of the O'Higgins in South America, the 
Plunketts in New Zealand, a Duffy in Aus- 
tralia, an O'Doherty in Manila, a Hennessey 
in Hong Kong; an O'Donnell in Spain, Taafe 
in Australia, the MacMahons and Fiynns in 
Prance, the Fitzpatricks in Canada, the 
Welchs, Glynns, Farleys, Sheridans, and Mc- 
Cormicks in the United States, brought into 
all the nations the national genius and the 
religious faith for which the Irish are in- 
debted to Patrick. 

The Messianic hopes and strivings con- 
ceived by Abraham at God's command, and 
perpetuated by the Jews of old, find their 
counterpart in the historic missionary as- 
pirations and efforts which Patrick kindled 
in the Irish people and by which they have 
brought the Gospel to the most remote isl- 
ands of the most distant oceans, to the 
loneliest corners of the five continents. The 
parallel between Abraham, the Patriarch of 
the nation chosen to redeem the Gentiles, 
and Patrick, the Apostle of the nation which 
has been the mother of missionaries beyond 
counting, is echoed in the words by which 
Patrick himself expressed his presentiment 
of how his spiritual seed would enrich the 
whole world. He wrote: 

“I am immensely indebted to God, who 
granted to me this great grace that through 
me many peoples should be regenerated by 
God.” 


Tt is as if the prophecy made to Abraham 
had been fulfilled by Patrick, as if work 
Prospered by Patrick had been begun by 
Abraham and so, indeed, it was. 

The Jews think of Abraham as the lofty 
father of their tribes; such is the popular 
interpretation of his very name. The Irish 
see in Patrick the father of all their scat- 
tered flock; the popular observance of his 
feast all around the globe keeps the Irish, 
wherever they may be, a single family. Abra- 
ham is the physical progenitor of his people, 
but his historic importance derives from the 
fact that he is the starting point or source 
of the Old Testament. Patrick is the spiri- 
tual father of his people, but he is such 
because his preaching is the starting-point 
or source of their knowledge of the New 
Testament. The Jews were wont to speak 
of God as the God of Abraham; it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the Irish think of their 
God as the God of Patrick. 

Abraham was made mighty by his faith; 
of him the Scripture says simply: “Abraham 
believed God.“ and so powerful was that be- 
lief that Abraham would not hesitate to 
see his own son die rather than repudiate 
his faith in God, Abraham's ‘unique faith 
in God became, for the Jews, the pledge of 
their privileges as the chosen people. Pat- 
rick made faith, unqualified and indestruct- 
ible, the supreme virtue in the thought of 
his people; it is proverbial that the devout 
Irishman would prefer to suffer any tragedy 
rather than deny the faith of Patrick. Such 
fidelity has been, for the Irish, the title to 
the unique honor they claim among the na- 
tions of Christendom as a people who have 
never produced a heresy. To be the seed of 
Abraham and the children of Abraham, to 
do the work of Abraham, to merit the prom- 
ises made to Abraham, to keep the faith of 
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Abraham, to be justified with the faithful 
Abraham—no Jew could imagine a greater 
glory. To be the sons of St. Patrick, to 
be numbered forever among those justified 
with the faithful Patrick—no Irishman 
knows a greater consolation. 

Others may find the Irish cult of Patrick 
romantic, even fanatical; a Jew will under- 
stand it immediately, when he remembers 
Abraham. Others may find the Jewish loy- 
alty to Abraham mysterious, even unintel- 
ligible; an Irishman, remembering March 17 
and his own love of Patrick, understands why 
on October 9, the Roman Martyrology com- 
memorates St. Abraham “patriarch and 
father of all believers’—and rejoices that 
he walks by faith as did Abraham, as did 
Patrick. In this he acknowledges a bond 
between himself, the son of St. Patrick, and 
the Jew, the son of Abraham. Patrick is the 
Abraham of the Irish; Abraham is the Pa 
rick of the Old Law. - 


WORLDWIDE MISSION 


And so tonight we salute with affection a 
guest of honor who is doubly prepared to 
understand the joy of this occasion. Abra- 
ham and Patrick are names both rich in 
special meaning for Mayor Briscoe. He has 
learned lessons from both Abraham and Pat- 
rick, the patriarch of the Jews and the pa- 
triarch of the Irish; his presence here this 
evening reminds us of these lessons and of 
how timely they are. Abraham and Patrick 
both taught and exemplified them all. Let 
me mention but a few: The obscure, some- 
times bitter, ways of God’s merciful provi- 
dence: Abraham and Patrick, the Irish and 
the Jews, exemplify these. The immortal 
majesty which surrounds those, however 
humble their origins, who are called to do 
the work of God: Abraham and Patrick ex- 
emplify this. The worldwide mission and 
the service to all humanity which are ac- 
complished by even the smallest nations 
when these obey God's call and follow faith- 
fully their spiritual fathers: Abraham and 
his Jews, Patrick and his Irish, both prove 
these. The terrible cost of fidelity to God 
and His will for us: The cost in exile, oppro- 
brium, austere discipline, and heartbreaking 
renunciations; the Jews of Abraham and the 
Irish of Patrick understand these. That 
God's providence assigns vocations t6 na- 
tions as well as to individuals, and that these 
vocations come to nations through their 
spiritual chieftains: Abraham and the Jews, 
Patrick and the Irish, demonstrate these 
truths unforgettably. The justice and 
unity in the battle for it; faith and valor in 
the profession of it; sacrifice and generosity 
in the practice of it, are the things which 
keep a people strong, free, and indestruct- 
ible—of all these truths the personalities of 
Abraham and Patrick are the pledge and 
the histories of Ireland and the Jews are 
the proof. 

We cannot better prove ourselves worthy 
of our patriarch Abraham and our apostle 
Patrick than by resolving not to forget the 
spiritual fruits of the exile, the sorrow, the 
strife, and the struggles to which the chil- 
dren of Abraham and those of Patrick have 
been the willing heirs from time immemorial. 

These trials should have taught us pa- 
tience, sympathy, kindness, and the high 
spirituality of which St. Patrick’s Day is an 
annual reminder and of which the whole 
world stands in such tragic need today. May 
the children of Patrick and those of Abra- 
ham continue to bless all the nations of 
the earth, and chiefly, at the moment, by 
exemplifying toward one another, toward all 
others, the persevering forbearance, and 
unconquerable faith of Abraham and Pat- 
rick, the twin patrons of our guest of honor, 
the patriarchs of the religious and cultural 
heritage of all the Irish. 


March 27 
A Bill To Bring Tax Fairness to Distillers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I would like to include aD 
editorial under date of March 21, 1957. 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal, en- 
titled “A Bill To Bring Tax Fairness to 
Distillers.“ 

This editorial has to do with the ex- 
tension of the bonding period with re- 
spect to distillers. As the editorial goes 
on to say, this is “no wet-dry issue.” It 
is meting out simple justice to the 
distillers who are unable to pay the ter- 
rific tax of $10.50 per gallon at the end 
of the 8-year bonding period. Briefly, it 
simply means that the Government does 
not lose 1 cent in taxes. The legislation 
is designed merely to give the small dis- 
tiller an extension of time in which to 
orderly market, sell, and to pay their 
tax. Frankly, it is comparable to a bank 
giving an individual in financial difi- 
culty more time in which to meet his 
obligation and to preserve and maintain 
his credit. 

Mr. Speaker, I have several small dis- 
tillers located in my congressional dis- 
trict. They employ a considerable num- 
ber of my people in Marion, Nelson, 
Larue, Meade, Bullitt, and Mercer Coun- 
ties. For this reason, I know of their 
problems and I can assure the House 
that this is indeed a most difficult—a very 
real, and a heavily pressing financial 
problem. These little distillers are in an 
emergency and they desperately need 
help. If they do not get this legislation, 
many Will be forced out of business bY 
flooding the market with distress mer- 
chandise. The big distillers would grab 
their products up for a song and make 
& killing because they are able to pay 
the tax now due. The little outfit does 
not have the money and what is even 
worse—he cannot borrow it. I repeat 
this gives nobody concerned a rebate 
or tax cut—it just gives additional time 
in which to pay the Government tax that 
is due. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and especially the Forand 
subcommittee have done a magnificent 
job on this subject matter. They heard 
the testimony and the evidence and they 
know that this legislation is necessary. 
important, and fair. 

The editorial follows: 

A BILL To Brine Tax FAIRNESS TO DISTILLERS 

Whisky distillers in general, and small 
distillers in particular, will be given a long- 
overdue tax break if Congress adopts the 
reyision of the excise tax law approved this 
week by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The committee proposal would not 
change the tax on whisky, now $10.50 a gal- 
lon, But it would allow distillers a longer 
period in which distilled spirits can be kept 
in bonded warehouses before payment of the 
Federal withdrawal tax. 
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The Federal tax on whisky is paid not when 
the whisky is made, but when it is withdrawn 
trom storage for sale. At present, distillers 
are allowed to keep wiskey in storage ware- 
houses 8 years before it must be withdrawn 
and the tax on it paid. Under the proposed 
Fevision, they could keep the whisky in stor- 
age for 20 years before compulsory with- 
drawal and tax payment. 

This would be a considerable break for the 
mall distiller. Right now, most distillers 
have great volumes of whisky in storage. 

en th estorage period ends, and tax pay- 
Ment time comes, some of the smaller dis- 
tillers may find themselves painfully 
Squeezed for cash with which to pay the 

vy Federal excise, and may be forced to 
flood the market with whisky, on which they 
May suffer an actual loss in order to get 
Teady cash with which to pay taxes. The 

er distillers, of course, are not so pressed 
Or cash. And there is some evidence that 
they have welcomed the shorter bonding 
Period as a means of forcing out of busi- 
Ness some of their small competitors, es- 
Pecially some of the small Kentucky firms 
Specializing in quality bourbon. 

If adopted by Congress, as we hope it will 

be, this revision will not excuse the distillers 
payment of a cent of taxes. It will 
Merely allow them to withdraw their whisky 
When market conditions make it advisable, 
& manner that will permit them to meet 
demands of competition. A similar meas- 
Ure, which would have extended the period of 
fe for 4 years, was passed by the House 
put defeated in the Senate 4 years ago, when 
t became involved in a fight between wets 
and drys, 

Actually, of course, no wet-dry issue is in- 
Yolved in the matter, and none should be 
allowed to obscure the real issue, which is 

tice for the distiller and the improvement 
Of orderly marketing conditions within the 
distilling industry. 


Juvenile Delinquency: A National 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


W ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
3 ve to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Bee I include the remarks I had the 
Miene of making before the subcom- 
à ttee of the Committee on Education 
ding Labor, the chairman of which is the 

tinguished gentleman from Alabama, 
E On. Cart ELLIOTT. My subject was ju- 
toole delinquency, so important to the 
uture of our country: 

Starement IN Support or H. R. 2495 
we Chairman, in coming before you and 
tes Members of this distinguished commit- 
tiei I come only because of my deep con- 

tion that the subject matter which you 
oh Considering deeply affects the future of 

r country. 

Juvenile delinquency has been steadily in- 
sae ing, until today we find it one of our 

t national problems. Its causes are, in 
y cases, national and not local. National 
* tribution of horror books and pornograph- 
Rotter, as documented in Senate Report 
- 2381 of the 84th Congress, 2d session, to- 
With the car-conscious mobility of 

Thee youth, are cases in point. 
© mobility of our total population has 
added to the need for national legis- 
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lation. Juvenile delinquency cuts across 
State lines, just as it also cuts across eco- 
nomic lines. Every citizen up and down the 
economic scale, therefore, has a stake in con- 
trolling juvenile delinquency. While it is 
true that a majority of crimes are committed 
by adults, it is equally evident that most 
of our older, hardened criminals started their 
evil ways early in life. 

It is my belief that it would cost the Na- 
tion far less in the long run to spend a little 
in the beginning, in an effort to turn po- 
tential delinquent children to useful lifetime 
pursuits, rather than careers of violence. 

That is why I joined a number of my col- 
leagues in introducing a bill (H. R. 2495). 
The problem of crime in this bill is dealt 
with in its early, formative stages. Specifi- 
cally, the bill calls for Federal leadership and 
funds to stimulate and promote the training 
of specialized personnel and to supplement 
State and local resources and programs, as 
well as coordinate public and private non- 
profit agencies already active in this work. 

The bill calls for (a) establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile De- 
linguency, (b) provides for grants to States 
to strengthen and improve local programs, 
(c) authorizes the appropriation of $5 mil- 
lion for each of 7 fiscal years for the pur- 
pose of training personnel to properly serv- 
ice juvenile-delinquency programs, and (d) 
authorizes the sum of $1 million for the 
ensuing fiscal year and such sums as the 
Congress shall determine for each of the 
following 6 fiscal years for the development 
and demonstration of special projects em- 
bodying improved techniques and practices 
for the control, treatment, and lessening of 
juvenile delinquency. 

These measures, I believe, are necessitated 
by the grim facts of juvenile delinquency. 
In 1954 juvenile crimes increased by 13 per- 
cent; out of 1% million juveniles dealt 
with by police, an estimated 475,000 boys 
and girls were brought to the attention of 
juvenile courts that year. In 1955, there 
was another 9-percent increase, and the rate 
is still growing. Boys outnumbered girls 5 
to 1, and there were noticeable signs of 
delinquent tendencies in half of the group 


at the age of 8 years. 

Incidentally, let me point out to the com- 
mittee that this is a worldwide trend, as 
attested by United Nations figures, In only 
two countries, the United Kingdom and 
France, have juvenile delinquency rates de- 
creased in the past 5 years. It is significant 
that in those two countries, there has been 
launched a nationally coordinated program 
designed to curb delinquency among youth. 

An important feature of this bill which 
has not been emphasized sufficiently, is the 
provision (p. 8, pars. D and E) which 
authorizes the States to enter into con- 
tracts with private voluntary organizations. 
Many private recreation associations are 
doing a splendid job in proyiding recreation 
programs. Many of these are in need of 
assistance from public funds due to in- 
creasingly Insufficient recreation facilities. 
I have just recently received a letter from 
such a struggling association, expressing 
their needs and concern. 

H. R. 2495, therefore, emphasizes action 
on the local level, resulting in individual 
treatment. For that reason, the Federal 
Council will not choose State councils and 
the authority of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is strictly spelled 
out by section 203. In addition, the States 
have the right of appeal to the courts if 
the Secretary should suspend payments 
yithout due cause. 
te The members of both the Federal and 
State councils will represent various profes- 
sional backgrounds. This recognizes that 


the problem of juvenile delinquency has 
social- 


criminal, educational, medical, and 
ts. No single approach can do the 


total job, 
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When a wave of juvenile delinguen 
strikes, it means that there is 9 
wrong in our social fabric and in social 
institutions. Juvenile delinquency” implies 
fallure to some extent on the part of every 
American. This bill would mobilize the re- 
sources of our society to accept responsi- 
bility for the lives of our children up to the 
age of 18. It will provide our communities 
with better mental-health services, with bet- 
ter educational and recreational facilities 
and with agencies to promote youth em- 
ployment. The need for such facilities is 


attested to not only by voluminous testi- 


mony before Senator Kerauver’s Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
in the 84th Congress, but also by various 
witnesses before this committee. I join 
them in urging adoption of this bill so that 
we may safeguard the Nation’s greatest re- 
source, the young people who will determine 
its future. 


Jurisdiction Over Members of Our Armed 
Forces Overseas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
house joint resolution No. 35 adopted 
by the 80th Gencral Assembly of Tennes- 
see in support of pending legislation in 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States to direct the Presi- 
dent to seek a modification of all inter- 
national agreements so that the United 
States may regain exclusive jurisdiction 
over the members of its Armed Forces 
for all purposes, or if such a modification 
is refused, then to terminate or denounce 
the 55 according to the terms of 
each: 


* 


House Joint Resolution 35 


Whereas the members of our Armed Forces 
serving abroad, their civilian components 
and the dependents of each, are now sub- 
ject to the criminal jurisdiction of more than 
50 countries in which they may be on duty, 
by reason of the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty, the administrative agreement with 
Japan, and Executive agreements with other 
nations; and 

Whereas these agreements penalize our 
servicemen for foreign service by depriving 
them of many of the rights granted by our 
Constitution, which they are sworn to de- 
fend; and y 

Whereas it is impossible for any service- 
man accused of m in a foreign 
country to receive a fair and impartial trial 
because of the varying systems of jurispru- 
dence which make it impossible for him to 
receive the protection of all of the rights 
and guarantees which our Constitution gives 
to every citizen, and because of the prejudice 
and animosity sometimes existing against 
our men; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced 
in both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to direct the 
President to seek a modification of all such 
agreements so that the United States may 
regain exclusive Jurisdiction over the mem- 
bers of its Armed Forces for all purposes, or 
if such a modification is refused, then to 
terminate or denounce the agreements ac- 
cording to the terms of each: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) of the General As- 
sembiy of the State of Tennessee, That the 
members of this legislature deplore the ar- 
rangements now existing which make service 
in our Armed Forces abroad a hazard by de- 
priving our servicemen, their civilian compo- 
nents and dependents of each, of the rights 
and and guaranties of our Constitution when 
they are stationed in other lands; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to immediate- 
ly enact the legislation now pending or simii- 
lar legislation which will secure a modifica- 
tion or denunciation of the provisions of the 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty and all other 
agreements which surrender to foreign na- 
tions criminal jurisdiction over our service- 
men; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Tennessee expresses its belief that all 
United States service personnel stationed 
abroad should be tried by United States mili- 
tary tribunals under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice for any offense committed 
on foreign soil and respectfully urges the 
President of the United States, by negotia- 
tion, and the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States by legisla- 
tion directing such negotiation, to immedi- 
ately seek a modification of all existing agree- 
ments with foreign nations so that the 
United States may regain criminal jurisdic- 
tion over its Armed Forces, and falling such 
modification being secured, to denounce 
such agreements; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread on Journals of the House and Senate 
and that copies hereof be transmitted forth- 
with to the President of the United States, 
and to all Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress, and filed with the Clerk of each. 

Adopted March 13, 1957. 

James L. Bomar, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Concurred in March 18, 1957. 

Jarep MADDUX, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

Approved March 21, 1957. 

FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 


Farm Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, a recent ex- 
change of correspondence between my- 
self and a constituent, Dr. Herbert H. 
Kersten, M. D., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, is 
presented as follows: 


THe KERSTEN CLINIC, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, March 16, 1957. 
Congressman MERWIN. Coap, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Coan: In the recent election I 
worked actively for the election of your 
opponent because I believed that a Repub- 
lican Congress would give this country a 
better chance for a solvent economy. I sin- 
cerely hope that you will cause me to get 
a different view of things. 

In the last 20 years the Federal Govern- 
ment has been attempting to subsidize more 
and more segments of our economy so that 
it is now the style to scream for handouts 
of federally collected tax money the minute 
anyone has financial difficulty. When such 
grants are given it means only that the 
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particular culty experienced rightly or 
wrongly by å given group is paid for by other 
citizens who are not directly concerned. 

It has reached such an extreme state of 
affairs that we now find demands on the 
Federal Treasury (meaning you, me, and 
the other citizens of the country) for dollar 
ald for everything under the sun. And with 
such Federal aid goes Federal control and 
Federal waste and inefficiency. 

Some Congressmen operate on the theory 
that they will provide whatever a given vocal 
pressure group demands, regardless of the 
final effect on the country. 

I see that you are beginning to fall into 
such a trap by endorsing high tax paid sub- 
sidy for farmers in the form of corn pay- 
ments. Can you not see that this will only 
mean that we are all going to be taxed to 
provide an artificially high price level for 
the farmers, and that once this has been 
done for that particular group that we will 
be obligated to do the same for all other 
economic groups when basic changes in the 
economy threaten to cause long-term read- 
justments? In 1776, 90 percent of our popu- 
lation lived on the farms. Economic pres- 
sures and changes in the price structure 
have now caused most of our people to live 
away from the land. If we had subsidized 
them to maintain old-time price relation- 
ships they would still be on the land, and 
we would still have a primitive economy, 

If we will limit Federal meddling in our 
economy to a minimum amount of police 
action to prevent unfair competition, and to 
control a smooth flow of money and credit, 
long-term evolutionary trends will have a 
chance to manifest themselves, and we will 
continue to have a prosperous economy with 
unregimented citizens. 

Continue on the present road and we will 
tax and spend ourselves into serfdom. 

Let's cut Federal spending and the con- 
comitant Federal taxing to the bone. Don't 
let Congress continue this insane effort to 
buy the people with their own tax money. 

Let us reduce Federal spending and Federal 
taxing so as to leave some source of tax in- 
come for State and local governments. Then 
there will be no need for Federal intrusions 
into such fields as financing schools, prop- 
ping up commodity prices, and so on. 

And I am not speaking from a selfish 
standpoint. Our family’s main asset is in 
the form of several Iowa farms. 

We believe that If prices are permitted to 
seek their own level (as they should in a 
genuinely free economy) that inefficient 
farm operators will go to better paying jobs 
in town, food costs for most of the country’s 
population will be lower, and unnecessary 
taxes to pay for the subsidy can be elimi- 
nated. 

I wish you good luck and good judgment 
in your career as our Congressman. 

Yours very truly, 
HERBERT H. KERSTEN, M. D. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1957. 
Hensert H. Kersten, M. D., 
The Kersten Clinic, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Dear Dr. KERSTEN: Because of the press of 
legislative matters, I have not been as prompt 
in replying to your letter of March 16, as I 
would have liked. 

At the outset, let me state that I appre- 
ciate your frankness and I shall attempt to 
reply in kind. There is no achievement in 
the harangue of vague generalities, and I 
never like to deal in that regard. 

Your letter deals generally with the Fed- 
eral Budget, Government spending, Govern- 
ment efficiency and related subjects. There 
is no one who is more conyinced than I that 
definite reductions can and should be made 
in the budget request for the fiscal year 1958, 
A budget of $71.8 billion Is simply out of line 
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with good judgment and with the economy 
in general. During these times of general 
prosperity we should be in a position to at 
least hold the budget down to a consistent 
level, pay off some of the public indebtedness 
and to personally save a fair amount. We 
cannot do this if the budget is going to roD 
us of that opportunity. 

In line with reducing the Federal Budget. 
I have assisted in asking that it be cut, and 
have voted to do so, I am sure that, as fur- 
ther appropriation measures come to the 
floor of the House, I will seek to cut it to a 
realistic and workable level. 

However, the picture of some specifics of 
our economy is not in line with what the 
general scene would lead us, at first glance, 
to belleve. During the 1947-1949 period, the 
wholesale price level leveled to an average 
100 percent. However, now we find that the 
mineral prioes stand at 125 percent and min- 
eral production stands at 130 percent. 
Therefore, the mineral price has just about 
remained even with production. 

On the other hand, while farm prices and 


production were on a par during the peri 


of 1947-49, we find that since that time the 
following changes have occurred. Farm pro- 
duction is 112 percent of what it was during 
that base period, but the price level has 
fallen to 88.4 percent. This general situa- 
tion has caused a basic dislocation in our 
economy, and this is the basis for the eco- 
nomic situation which we are experiencing 
in Iowa. 3 

Any Federal ald which I have supported. 
do now, or will in the future support (for 
the farmer) is certainly not òn the 
that we ought to give him a direct handout- 
We have placed artificial values on gold for 
as long as history has established—it is oniy 
fair that we place a real value on 
things which are basic to life the very food- 
stuffs which we eat and the fiber which W? 
wear, and the materials of our homes. 

All industries set a price on their products, 
which basically is figured at cost of produt- 
tion plus a reasonable profit. This is firm! 
established and is a policy with which every, 
one is in general agreement. Industry and 
labor, as well as other segments of our econ” 
omy, have been able to regulate their pro- 
duction and their prices. The farmer, un“ 
fortunately, has not been able to organize 
the degree that he can accomplish this- 
The Federal Government, because of 
lack of organization, has made these many 
attempts to do for him what he has been 
unable to do for himself. 

There are those who ask for and almost 
demand that the American farmer be pla 
on the strict law of supply and demand. I 
certainly will agree with this, providing the 
other segments of the economy are also 
full operation on the same basis. We af? 
well aware of the tax writeoffs, the subsidies, 
the tariffs, the land grants, the defense con- 
tracts, and all the rest. If these were don? 
away with, and they are no more than arti- 
ficial stimulants to business, then I would be 
quite willing to place the farmer in the same 
operation. 

Now it is a readily recognizable fact that 
we are not going to be able to take industry 
away from these artificial stimulants, an 
we cannot completely do away with the ac 
tual productive waste which is caused bY 
a defense program. It is therefore not only 
the prerogative but the basic responsibility 
of the Government to protect the rural 
American population by the placement of 
values on the raw materials which all come 
from Mother Earth. 

To carry the line of logic concerning the 
efficient farmer to its ultimate and furthest 
conclusion, we would end up with only one 
farmer producing all the world’s goods at 
the lowest possible price, it indeed not for 
free. For, whenever you have even as feu 
as two farmers, one will ultimately be proven 
to be less efficient than the other. There # 
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& matter of human dignity to be concerned 
With here, and that is one of the highest 
Privileges and responsibilities which I have, 
us one who represents the people of the Sixth 
Towa District. 

A Again, I wish to express to you my sincere 
8 for your letter, and feel that 
5 € above, generally, if not specifically, sets 
orth the philosophy under which I guide my 
thought and action. 

Please accept my personal best wishes. 
Most cordially yours, 
MERWIN CoaD, 
Member oj Congress. 


Tunisia Celebrates First Anniversary of 
Independence, March 20, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


1 POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
ble, to extend warm greetings to the peo- 
rae Tunisia, Prime Minister Bourguiba, 
aac His Excellency Mongi Slim, Ambas- 

or of Tunisia on the occasion of the 
Celebration of the first anniversary of 
Tunisian n independence, March 20, 1957. 
on e signing of the protocol agreement 

March 20, 1956, recognizing the inde- 
the ence of Tunisia was a political act of 
— Highest importance. By this historic 

the Tunisian state acceded to a fully 

€pendent international status. This 
ian the end of a long period of ten- 
Desi Tunisian independence bears wit- 
Ude to the fact that it is the ideas of 
de tty and dignity which today motivate 
tes dent peoples, while only yesterday 
ti 2 5 Were the prerogative of ruling na- 


The following editorial from the Wash- 
205 ton Post and Times Herald of March 
deve] especially significant to recent 

elopments in Tunisia: 

In A Lor To CELEBRATE 
Tun, ber first year as a sovereign nation, 
itself e rather astonished the world and 
rer th its impressive social and economic 
Nata Vice President Nixon, who is in 
trom for the anniversary of independence 
Tapiany rance, will see many evidences of a 
stitu n democratic society. A con- 
Which assembly has drafted a constitution, 
a pary Provide for universal suffrage in 
Ctyy entary monarchy under the Bey. 
Land risda have replaced religious courts. 
been orms are underway. Polygamy has 
equa feld E ed and women have been given 
The cae te with men in matters of divorce. 
country Semifeudal administration of the 
lamation an been modernized. Desert rec- 
two-thiras r nan are underway. Nearly 
Schoo]. of the school-age children are in 
88 promising is the mature political 
Prin, the country under the guidance of 


e 
has g r Bourguiba. Mr. Bourguiba 
France, Rar ee any bitterness toward 


because ich imprisoned him for 11 years 
Tor A nationalist activities, to work 
Counsel nee TaPProchement with Paris. His 
him wy de re and friendship has won 
the deve} dmiration and has contributed to 
ropenn ee ot proposed Western Eu- 
Ward his Aran e ald to north Africa. To- 

ab neighbors, Mr. Bourguiba has 
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also been friendly but not blinded by the 
emotionalism of the independence grounds~ 
well. He has been critical alike of Nasser's 
firebrand nationalism and of the French- 
British-Israeli invasion of Egypt, yet a stanch 
champion of independence for Algeria. Sig- 
nificantly, in Tunisia almost alone among 
Arab countries, Jews occupy prominent and 
secure roles in government and the society 
generally. 

Tunisia is rich in mineral wealth and has 
considerable agricultural potential, but it 
needs assistance in development of process- 
ing industries to build a modern economy 
on these natural foundations. Here, if any- 
where, is a chance for realistic and fruitful 
American economic-development aid. Here 

Uy is a good opportunity to avoid the 
“leap before you look” approach that some- 
times has characterized American proffers of 
help designed to make a political impression 
in other newly independent nations. Instead 
of blanket promises of mere dollars, there 
ought to be a careful advance appraisal of 
what Tunisia needs and can profitably use. 
An appropriate recognition of Tunisia's free- 
dom anniversary by this country would be 
the formulation of such a program to help 
Tunisia achieve the important role it covets— 
a bridge of understanding between the Arab 
world and the West. 


The Atomic-Age Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the, following column by 
Hanson W. Baldwin, of the New York 
Times, on the subject of the new atomic- 
age army: 

THE Aromic-AGe Army—AN APPRAISAL OF THE 
CHANGES PLANNED IN ORGANIZATION, TAC- 
TICs, AND WEAPONS 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The new atomic-age army will be born 
in the next fiscal year, starting July 1. 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of 
Staff, told the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee recently that the Army expected to 
make “major changes in organizations, tac- 
tics, and weapons” in the 1958 fiscal year. 

There will be, he sald, a “major shift to 
surface-to-surface and surface-to-air mis- 
siles, both with warheads of great destruc- 
tive capacity.” 

The new Army will number about one mil- 
lion men—approximately its present size. 
It will be in 17 of the new pen- 
tomic, or five-sided divisions; 9 separate 
regiments or regimental combat teams, sev- 
eral“ perhaps 6—of the new atomic-support 
commands equipped to provide atomic fire 
support to our allies, and additional antiair- 
craft missile battalions. 

DIVISIONS TO BE SMALLER 


The new five-sided divisions will be con- 
siderably smaller than the existing divisions. 
The airborne division will be reduced from 
17,087 men to 11,500, and will have five 
combat groups instead of three regiments— 
each group with a headquarters company, 
mortar battery and five rifle companies. 

The division artillery will include 5 bat- 
teries of 105 millimeter artillery plus an 
Honest John rocket battery. The Honest 
John can utilize a nuclear warhead, 
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The infantry division will be reduced 
about 17,500 men to 13,800 of 5 e pn 
groups each. The division’s reconnaissance 
unit has been increased in strength from 
company to battalion size, and the division 
retains its present tank battalion, although 
there are no tanks assigned to the five groups 
or regiments. The field artillery is to be 
completely reorganized to permit both nu- 
clear and nonnuclear firepower. 

The armored division will experience little 
change. Its approximate strength will be 
about 14,600, as compared to present strength 
of 14,683. It, too, will utilize the Honest 
John rocket. 

Of the Army's 17 divisions, 8 are scheduled 
for overseas deployment. 

ADAPTABILITY A GOAL 

General Taylor said that there were four 
principles upon which the reorganization of 
the Army was being based. These were, he 
said: Ready adaptability to the atomic bat- 
tiefield; pooling in higher units of equipment 
not habitually required in the division; rec- 
ognition of the increased reach of modern 
communications; adaptability to integration 
of news arms and equipment as developed. 

Many of the Army's new weapons will not 
be available in quantity in the fiscal year 
1955. However, the new units will be armed 
with the new weapons that are ready, and 
others will be integrated as they are pro- 
duced. 

Some of the new weapons that will give 
the Army a completely new look are: 

Redstone guided rocket with a range up to 
about 200 miles, capable of carrying a nuclear 
warhead. 

The Little John rocket, a lighter yersion 
of a free field artillery rocket. 

The Dart, an assault demolition and anti- 
tank missile. 

LaGrosse, a close-support missile. 

The Spat—a self-propelled 90-millimeter 
antitank and assault gun. 

The 105-millimeter mortar. 

A new light machine gun to fire the NATO 
standard 7,62-millimeter cartridge. 

The mechanical mule—a cross-country, 
4-wheeled steering lightweight vehicle, 100 
inches long, 46 inches wide, capable of carry- 
ing 1,000 pounds. 

Such weapons and equipment plus new 
helicopters and aircraft are to pro- 
vide the new atomic-age army with the fire- 
power and mobility required for the battle- 
field of tomorrow, 


We Win Two Ways 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN- THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to bring to the attention of 
the House an editorial taken from the 
Yorkville Enquirer, York, S. C., of 
March 21, 1957: 

We Wir Two Wars 

With the first sensible move in some time 
toward a cut in Goyernment spending taken 
by the House Appropriations Committee cut- 
ting of $517 million from the Federal budget, 
maybe we can look forward to a rising senti- 
ment against extravagance and waste, 

Of course, this is a small cut but it may be 
a trend. 

Many politicians see it as a threat to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's school bill providing enor- 
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mous ald to education. That, too, we con- 
sider fortunate. Not only are we cutting the 
budget but we may keep the Federal Govern- 
ment out of our schools for a while longer. 

Wherever the Federal Government makes 
great outlay, they gain control. This State 
has done wonders for its schools and every 
other State could do the same without Gov- 
ernment ald. It all comes back to the same 
source and what the Federal Government 
hands out so graciously we pay back through 
the nose. There is no source but the people 
from which the Government can secure the 
funds they give away and there is always 
the added expense of redtape and handling. 

This promising cut in funds will serve a 
twofold purpose in stemming the tide of 
spending and leaving the States to their 
own devices in school matters. 

Secretary of State O. Frank Thornton, for- 
mer- York County representative, this week 
made a fine point when he told the Columbia 
Traffic and Transportation Club in Columbia 
that less Federal spending and less Federal 
interference with States rights are two of 
the most effective means of checking com- 
munism. He sharply denounced the spend- 
ing of many times our national income and 
urged citizens to seek the cooperation of 
their Representatives in Washington in 
standing firm for cuts in Government spend- 


ing. 


Taxation of Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
letter from Mr. Allen Arnold, secretary 
of the Independent Grain and Feed 
Association of Iowa, I was asked to sup- 
port H. R. 501 which is a bill to equalize 
taxation and provide revenue. My 
reply to this request is as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE Untrep STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1957. 
Mr. ALLEN ARNOLD, 
Secretary, Independent Grain and Feed 
Association of Iowa, Lake Park, Iowa 

Dran MR. ARNOLD: Your letter of March 18 
is at hand, in which you ask that I support 
H. R. 501, which calls for changes in the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

The fundamental principle of a cooperative 
is basically set out by law and establishes 
that a cooperative, which does business with 
other than members, must pay regular taxes 
on the amount of profit which is accrued 
thereby. However, that part, which is re- 
turned to the members in the form of pa- 
tronage dividends, is not profit in the same 
sense that corporation profits are. These 
dividends are on a proportionate share to 
the amount of business which the given 
member has transacted with himself. It is, 
therefore, not a profit but merely a business 
saving, which the member has thus been 
enabled to effect. Because of this principle, 
as established by law, that amount of diyi- 
dend is not so classified as corporation 
profits are classed. 

Now in effect, H. R. 501 says that any per- 
son who is able, through his own marketing 
facilities and otherwise, to effect a saving 
should be taxed as if he had made that 
amount in profit. The enactment of this 
bill would destroy the initiative of a person 
attempting to be thrifty and frugal in his 
business operations, 
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The cooperatives, as historically estab- 
lished, have proven their worth many times 
over, in the overall good which they have 
done, not only for those members specifically 
involved, but also for the good of the general 
economy. While there may well be specific 
instances of needs for change in the cooper- 
ative laws, it is not my present opinion that 
a blanket taxation of cooperatives is by any 
means the answer to whatever problem might 
exist. . 

I take this opportunity to thank you most 
kindly for your letter, and feel that this 
frank appraisal on my part is more appre- 
elated by you than any standoff I might 
make up in this regard. 

Please accept my personal best wishes. 

Most cordially yours, 
MERWIN Cop, 
Member of Congress. 


Aqaba Is Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Gulf 
of Aqaba is open, but I wonder for how 
long. Unless the United States takes 
the initiative and sees that it stays open, 
the world has no assurance that peace- 
ful commerce will be allowed to continue. 


The following editorial, which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of March 20, 1957, makes most interest- 
ing reading: 

AQABA Is OPEN 

On Monday a freighter chartered by Israel 
sailed down the Gulf of Aqaba through the 
Strait of Tiran and into the Red Sea. The 
ship, called the Queen of Sheba, was bound 
from the Israeli port of Elath for Masawa in 
Eritrea, on a mission of peaceful commerce. 
In a few days a Danish freighter, the Brigitte 
Tost, will pass the Strait of Tiran on her 
ways to Elath from South Africa. 

These ships, and others like them, are 
able to make this voyage today for a simple 
reason. The promontory that overlooks the 
Strait of Tiran is no longer in the hands of 
Egyptian artillery men but is manned instead 
by the blue-helmeted forces of the United 
Nations. If this state of affairs were certain 
to continue indefinitely the prospects for 
tranquillity in the Middle East would be 
brightened considerably. But what has 
happened in the Gaza strip, where President 
Nasser of Egypt has singlehandedly deprived 
the U. N. of the control it was expected to 
exercise, leaves the future of peace com- 
merce in the Gulf of Aqaba far from settled. 

Yet of all the aspects of the Middle Bastern 
situation, the matter of free passage in the 
Aqaba is the least open to conflicting inter- 
pretation. There has been equlvocation on 
the future of Gaza, and the matter of the 
Suez Canal is as tangled as ever, with Cairo’s 
memorandum of yesterday contributing 
further to the confusion, 

But there simply can be no question of 
what the maritime powers of the world, led 
by the United States, meant to do about the 
Gulf of Aqaba. Only the day before yester- 
day, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
in his joint statement with Israel's Foreign 
Minister Golda Meir, reiterated the American 
position that there should be “free and inno- 
cent passage of the Strait of Tiran by the 
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ships of all nations in accordance with inter- 
national law." 

On February 20, to go back a little further, 
President Eisenhower asserted in his public 
address that it should not be assumed that 
“Egypt will prevent Israeli shipping from 
using the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba.” 
On February 11 the United States formally 
told Israel that no nation has the right to 
prevent free and innocent passage in the 
gulf.“ On January 16 U. N. Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold reported that the 
international significance of the Gulf of 
Aqaba may be considered to justify the right 
of innocent passage through the Strait of 
Tiran and the gulf in accordance with recog- 
nized rules of international law.“ Similar 
views were expressed in the General Assem- 
bly by delegates of many maritime nations 
after Israel had announced its intention of 
withdrawing its troops from Egyptian terri- 
tory overlooking the gulf. 

All of these statements are blunt and un- 
equivocal. Yet they have not produced the 
slightest sign of acquiescence from any Ara 
leader. The statements emanating from 
Cairo have been to the effect that Egypt re- 
linguishes none of its rights in the gulf. 
And Saudi Arabia, which holds title to tw? 
tiny, unhabited islands that block the en- 
trance to the gulf, has announced that it 
considers it an Arab waterway and “will not 
allow the establishment of any right for 
Israel.“ 

True, there has as yet been no overt act by 
Egypt to repossess the entrance of the gull. 
But if the performance of the U. N. in Gaze 
is any touchstone, Cairo has only to say the 
word to move back in. And if Nasser's 
record gives any indication of his future 
policies, he will not be long in elbowing aside 
the UNEF troops. 

Right now the Gulf of Aqaba is an open 
and peaceful waterway. It is up to the 
United States to take the lead in seeing that 
it stays that way—whether Nasser likes it 
or not. 


St. Vincent’s High School of Plymouth 
Wins State of Pennsylvania Basketball 
Championship 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. . Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
Evening News of March 25, hailing St. 
Vincent’s high school of Plymouth, Pa., 
upon winning PCIAA class B State 
championship in basketball: 


HAIL, THE CHAMPS 


The fighting spirit that gave rise to the 
slogan, “Shawnee against the world,” per 
haps helps to explain the magnificent vie- 
tory of St. Vincents high school basketball 
team over St. Casimir s of Pittsburgh at 
Hazelton on Saturday night, giving the 
local lads the PCIAA class B State champion- 
ship. 

St. Casimir’s had been unbeaten in 44 
games, so it was a major undertaking for 
Coach Joe Evan's proteges who, incidentally, 
had 26 straight victories to their credit, no 
mean achievement. The pre-game scuttle- 
butt was the Plymouth aggregation was go- 
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ing down to defeat, but apparently the team 
Was not aware it was due for a licking. 
z St. Vincent's bewildered the opposition 
12 the beginning with its brilliant play. 
Was obvious the visitors were stunned by 
the outcome of the game, although there 
Was no disgrace in losing under the circum- 
Pee hen St. Vincent's stmply would not be 
Sait the grand prize—the State champion- 
Wyoming valley joins Plymouth In salut- 
8 St. Vincent's on this achievement. Penn- 
Sylvania is a big place and a State champion- 
P in any line is a great distinction. 


The Late Percy Priest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


ene LOSER. Mr. Speaker, the Gen- 
Assembly of Tennessee adopted 
Joint Resolution No. 22 as a me- 
— and tribute to the life and public 
ice of the late J. Percy Priest, United 
tes Representative from the Fifth 
—.— onal District of Tennessee, who 
yena in this great body for almost 16 
ate and distinguished himself as a 
Denen and public servant. 
8 leave to extend my remarks, I 
ude this very fine resolution in the 
NGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
House Joint Resolution 22 
Memorial 
lop Perens on the morning of October 12, 
er gos were tears in the eyes and a 
yes the yoice of the Honorable Zeke 
Wainer ee Jr., Sergeant at Arms in the 
he States House of Representatives, as 


Pi Mina the Capitol Police Corps together 


hair 


solemnly announced: “Lower the flag to 
Statt, oa Aca is dead”; and 0 
on t same morning, the citi- 
so, Of Nashville and Davidson County, 
0 on the way to their chosen work, 
— 775 that flags at Federal, State, county, 
Nair. ty public buildings were flying at 
flags taf, and later found out that said 
to Were flying at half-staff out of respect 
Tights erative Percy Priest, whom Al- 
fit Y God in his infinite wisdom had seen 
2:15 Aras home from these earthly portals at 
m. on this morning; and 
ot 2 — hereas the entire populace of the State 
°f the + . as a result, became cognizant 
act that not only had they lost a 
diviauar faithful servant, but that each in- 
haq iat citizen in ħis own peculiar rights 
Wh & true and devoted friend; and 
December only a short time back, and on 
Was base 14. 1954, Representative Priest 
to sivas by the Nashville Civitan Club 
Was prec, & speech, but upon his arrival 
that it wae from this task due to the fact 
sat 0 mer the said Percy Priest and as he 
life an hour, between smiles and tears, 
friends moved before him, with scores of old 
him tere neighbors crowding by to remind 
and fun Sze life had been an unselfish one 
ang human warmth and Christianity; 


— on December 16, 1954, only 2 days 
almost 2 tribute by the Civitan Ciub, and 
Honorable Pens prior to the death of the 
in the Percy Priest, an editorial appeared 
Ppro which editorial is so 

Priate it is thought that same should 


the purpose of this club to in- 
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be reproduced in part for the benefit of 
aa general assembly, and which is as fol- 
ows: 

“Perhaps it is enough to say that the life 
which passed in review before him—his own 
life—has been a good one from its early years 


to the rewarding maturity. It has been a 


good and unselfish life, savored with genuine 
humility; but there has also been an un- 
wavering courage to stand for that which is 
right when the example of spiritual strength 
was most needed. 

“The qualities which made Percy Priest a 
good schoolteacher, and later an able news- 
paperman, have served him well as a maker 
of laws in the Nation's Capitol. The friends 
of old, he has maintained, and always he 
has gone on to win new ones. In the face 


of national emergencies he bas shouldered 


heavy responsibilities and worked with dili- 
gence and patriotism for his country’s wel- 
fare. 

“One of the finest things he has done is 
to set a standard official conduct which, if 
taken as a guide by all, would do away with 
the need of a revised code of ethics in the 
conduct of congressional business. 

“For many years, Percy Priest, has been a 
member of the Nashville Civitan Club, and 
it was fitting that these associates should 
honor him so appropriately by turning back 
the pages of his life to reveal not only ‘the 
things I might have done,’ but the things 
indelibly written to the credit of the honored 
guest and associate. For all, it was a happy 
occasion.” 

Whereas Mr. Priest was a native Tennes- 
sean, having been born at Carters Creek in 
Maury County, on April 1, 1900, son of the 
late George M. and Harriet Hastings Priest; 
and 
Whereas he attended Maury County public 
schools and Central High School at Colum- 
bia, then Middle Tennessee State College, 
and later the University of Tennessee, and 
Peabody College; and 

Whereas as a student he was deeply inter- 
ested in oratory, debates, dramatics, and his- 
tory, all of which were to make a substantial 
contribution to his career; and 

Whereas in his youth he knew the rigors 
of farm and country life, and often rode 
horseback the 15 miles between his farm 
home and the high school at Columbia, and 
other times hitched a horse to a buggy, or 
rode on a little mixed train on the Middle 
Tennessee Railroad; and 

Whereas after ending Middie Tennessee 
State College he taught in Maury County 
2 years and then became a teacher and ath- 
letic coach in the high school at Culleoka 
and, in all, was a schoolteacher for a period 
of 7 years, during which time he took sum- 
mer courses at the University of Tennessee 
and Peabody College; and 

Whereas he was associated with the Nash- 
yille Tennessean from May 1926 until Sep- 
tember 1940, advancing to State news editor, 
city editor, and managing editor, later be- 
coming the newspaper's roving reporter and 
writing human-interest stories based on his 
travels throughout the State; and 

Whereas it has been so truthfully stated 
that it was as an individual rather than a 
public official that James Percy Priest was 
best known to thousands, with no request 
from any individual being too small, nor any 
person being too unimportant to get his at- 
tention, and with his greatness being attrib- 
uted to “a simple faith in God"; and 

Whereas Mr. Priest, during his lifetime, 
was quoted as saying: 

“whatever my achievements may be, I 
shall lock back—not on these achievements, 
but on the warm personal friendships I have 
made along the way. 

“In the discharge of my duties, I have 
faced every issue frankly, and have acted 
forthrightly, without dodging, straddling or 
equivocation. I have not followed the way 
of expediency to advance my own political 


personal ends“; and 
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Whereas in view of the entire life 
by James Percy Priest, the 5 
peni only a sketch of the fullness of same; 
an 

Whereas the people of this great State are 
always cognizant of the true virtues of life 
and eager to commemorate for the fullfill- 
ment of said virtues: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 80th General Assembly of the State 
of Tennessee (the Senate concurring), That 
this tribute to this outstanding Tennessean 
be expressed by this joint resolution, and 
that as a body we extend to his bereaved fam- 
ily our sympathy and sincere condolence in 
the great loss sustained by them and by all 
the people of Tennessee; be it further 

Resolved, That the 80th general assembly 
go on record as being in support of the idea 
first proposed by the Reverend Harold D. 
Gregory, superintendent of missions, Nash- 
ville Baptist Association, with said idea later 
being carried into effect by the introduction 
of a resolution in the Congress of the United 
States by the Honorable Carlton Loser, 
whereby the new permanent veterans’ hos- 
pital at Nashville be named in honor of the 
late James Percy Priest; be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk be directed to 
prepare and forward a copy of this resolution 
to each Mrs. J. Percy Priest and their 4-year- 
old daughter, Harriet Frances Priest; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Member of Congress and each 
United States Senator serving the State of 
Tennessee; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, who 
stated after the death of Congressman 
Priest: 

“The Congress of the United States and 
the people of the Nation have lost a val- 
uable Member, in the sudden passing of 
James Percy Priest of Tennessee.” 

Adopted February 21, 1957. 

James L. BOMOR, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

Concurred in March 14, 1957. v 

JARED MADDUX, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

Approved March 19, 1957. 

FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Knights 
of Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


GF CALIFORNIA + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in saluting the accomplish- 
ments of a fine, American religious or- 
ganization, the Knights of Columbus on 
its 75th anniversary. . 

This splendid organization has made a 
great contribution to belief in God and 
the preservation of our heritage of Amer- 
ican citizenship and ideals of human 
freedom. Its good works have been 
legion. ` 

It is particularly significant that the 
Knights of Columbus is celebrating its 
75th anniversary in our country at a time 
when a great portion of the world is 
forced to live in darkness, slavery, and 
atheism. In the struggle today for the 
control of the minds of men between 
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communism on the one hand and the 
forces of freedom on the other, the 
Knights of Columbus can stimulate and 
strengthen our efforts toward achieving 
victory in this world struggle. 

If an organization like the Knights of 
Columbus could exist behind the Iron 
Curtain, it would be impossible for the 
Communists to maintain their domi- 
nance and control over so many millions 
of people. 

As a member of the Archbishop John J. 
Cantwell Council in Arcadia, Calif., I am 
proud to extend best wishes and con- 
gratuations to my brother knights on this 
gala occasion, 


“Construction Loans to Veterans 


SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 25, 1957 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4602) to en- 
courage new residential construction for vet- 
erans’ housing in rural areas and small 
cities and towns by raising the maximum 
amount in which direct loans may be made 
from $10,000 to $12,000, to authorize advance 
financing commitments, to extend the direct 
loan program .for veterans, and, for other 
purposes. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Mutter]. 

(Mr, MULTER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) \ 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. Briefly, sir. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I want to say to the 
gentleman from West Virginia so far as 
the discussion between the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the majority lead- 
er, and myself, it was a question of 
whether he stated it was an administra- 
tive order or an administration order, 

Mr. MULTER. I have no right to 
speak for him. I think that it is the 
responsibility of both, the administration 
in the first instance and secondarily, the 
Veterans’ Administration, which is ad- 
ministering this program. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us a bill 
which all agree is a good bill as far as it 
goes. There are going to be some 
amendments offered to it, one of which 
would make it a very bad bill and the 
other must necessarily make it a much 
better bill. 

The problem is whether or not by 
adopting the amendment, when offered, 
to increase the interest rates you are go- 
ing to get any more money into the mort- 
gage market for the veterans who want 
2 buy homes, I say to you the answer 

no. 

You can increase the rate of interest 
to 10 percent and it is not going to bring 
another dollar into this mortgage mar- 
ket. The tight-money policy means that 
there is not enough money to meet all the 
demands for it and this administration 
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is going to keep the money supply short 
so that the demand will continue to ex- 
ceed the supply. Where is this money 
going to come from if you increase the in- 
terest rate? We were told not so long 
ago, “Let us give Fanny May another 
billion dollars of lending power.“ We 
were told that that would not be infla- 
tionary. That is what this administra- 
tion said. What was that going to be 
used for? That billion dollars was going 
to be used to buy mortgages from mort 
gage lenders so that they could relend 
the proceeds. That would bring more 
money into the mortgage market to the 
extent of that $1 billion. 

Another amendment which will be of- 
fered will make this a better bill by in- 
creasing this direct-lending power so 
that it will cover the whole country and 
make money available to veterans who 
want to buy homes by using only their 
own money. It will make available their 
life-insurance reserve funds which are 
held for their benefit and are now in- 
vested in United States Government 
obligations. I tell you that it is neces- 
sarily less inflationary to take a billion 
dollars or $2 billions of the veterans’ own 
money out of their reserve fund and lend 
it to them on long-term loans than it is 
to take that amount of money from the 
Treasury and giving it to the money lend- 
ers of the country to put into a revolving 
fund for the purpose of purchasing and 
selling mortgages. 

Here is a Veterans’ Administration re- 
lease of March 16, 1957: 

The Veterans’ Administration received 
25,773 home-loan applications during Feb- 
ruary, a decrease of 18.5 percent from the 
previous month, Appraisal requests also de- 
creased about 34 percent from the previous 
month, ~ 


That means that the trouble is your 
veteran is being priced out of the home 
market. When you go to the Veterans’ 
Administration and ask them for a com- 
mitment, you show them the costs of the 
home. That includes the cost of the 
land, the cost of the materials, the cost 
of the labor, and the cost of financing. 
On that basis you get a commitment, 
whether it be the VA or the FHA, that 
financing cost or discount, which is any- 
where up to 15 points is included in the 
cost of the home. As a result, a $10,000 
mortgage must now be $11,500 or a 
$12,500 mortgage must be increased 
by $1,250 if there is only a 10-point 
discount. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. KEARNEY. I presume that the 
gentleman from New York is like myself, 
he wants to be sure that the veterans 
can obtain loans. 

Mr. MULTER. That is right. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Do you believe that 
the veterans today, taking our own State 


of New York for instance, can get along 


with 4% percent interest? 

Mr. MULTER. May I quote to you 
letters that I have received from build- 
ers and bankers who wish to be left un- 
named, who say that the increased inter- 
est rate would not bring $1 more into 
the mortgage market; that there are 
mortgages available to the veterans at 
4% percent if the price of the house is 
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kept down to where the veteran can af- 
ford to purchase and carry it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MULTER] 
has expired. 


Tribute to Congressman Albert P. Morano 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO, Mr. Speaker, I deem 
it a privilege to bring to the attention 
of my fellow Congressmen a story in the 
true Horatio Alger style about one of 
our distinguished colleagues, the Honor- 
able ALBERT P. Morano, of Connecticut. 
It was published in the New York Sun- 
day Mirror, March 24, 1957. 

One of the features in this newspaper 
is a column by Sidney Fields called 
Human, It is well known and wid 
read by Mirror readers, and it is also 
regarded as one of the highlights of a 
person's career to be the subject of 
column. Our colleague is the subjec 
of last Sunday's column, which is de- 
voted to him in its entirety. 

Congressman Morano is well deserving 
of this signal honor. He is a great hu- 
manitarian and, regardless of politi 
affiliations, he stands out as one of our 
great public servants. It was no sur- 
prise to me that in the last election he 
received the largest vote ever given 
a Connecticut Congressman. I do not 
know of any record elsewhere whi 
matches his 105,000 vote majority. Itis 
no wonder he is being widely mentioned 
as his party's choice for Governor of 
Connecticut. 

I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the people of his district for 
electing such an able and outstan 
Representative in Congress as ALBERT 
P. Morano. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I wish to insert 
the article from the Sunday Mirror: 

ONLY HUMAN 
(By Sidney Fields) z 

Apert PauL Morano was 25 when he Wo 
his first elective job as a Republican mem 
of the tax-relief board of Greenwich, Cours 
It was at the depth of the depression an 
At supported tax relief for all those who 
deserved it, but when he opposed it for 2 
big GOP politician who didn't he was 
promptly bounced from his job. 

“The job paid $200 a year and I needed it 
desperately,” said Ar recalling the incident 
in his home. But I'd do the same thin 
again.” He's the son of Italian immigrant 
never got beyond second year in high schools 
and is now beginning his 4th term and Ith 
year as the Republican Congressman from 
Fairfield County. 

Au, stocky, greying, 49, was one of 12 chil- 
dren, and his father was a gardener. At 10, 
AL held his first job, helping a mi 
from 3 to 8:30 a. m., earning 50 cents and 
a bottle of milk each morning. Th ter 
he was a pinboy, caddy, dancing waiter, and 
ditchdigger. In between he was an amateur 
boxer and a member of the Boys Club 
Greenwich. 
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ine club took me away from wrong Time To Relieve Taxation Burden on 


ngs,” he said. “There were plenty of 
ante for going all wrong around 
ere. At 14. I was arrested for breach of the 
pase It was a penny crap game. One fel- 
w tried to cheat. I tried to stop it and 
SE hit, but I hit last. The fight lasted an 
dur. We were all put on probation.” 
He's never lost his association with the 
Club; and since he became a Congress- 
2 allows the club to submit their candi- 
he 75 for West Point and Annapolis, which 
5 orwards to the proper authorities for 
pproval. They're never rejected. 
bie divides his devotions among his peo- 
t „ of party; his family; and his 
e He was indifferent to faith until 17 
wae ha ago. He was then broke and out of 
a and applied for a job as a production 
at n with a valve company with little hope 
5 he drove his wife and 
0 „an 
‘come in, d was persuaded by them 
iia the first time in years I prayed,” AL 
I — ‘I felt au my despair leave me, and 
Cw a new life was coming. I call it my 
He miracle.” 
got the job, of course, and has never 
In church since. 
40 a an he was elected to the unpaid job 
Sct m meeting representative. Always 
* of a maverick, At joined the dis- 
trict ealth officer, Dr. Albert Austin, in a 
irene fight against the installation of an 
—— i tor, then helped get Austin nomi- 
Whole or Congress against the weight of the 
to w local Republican machine. He went 
When Sten as Austin’s secretary. 
asked en Dr. Austin died in 1942 his wife 
friends = to notify all the family and 
his ste Al said. “Clare Boothe Luce was 
di date y-daughter, and I thought, what a can- 
her to 35 she'd make. I persuaded 
l $ 
n mee At became unemployment com- 
State e for Fairfield, then head of the 
— employment commission, and was 
= nted to the job by a Democratic gov- 
1086 he ne, ung sent to Congress in 1950. In 
ie won his fourth term by 105,000 votes, 
Con ey, ever given a Connecticut 


t 15 first Representative of Italian 
Commi sit.on the House Foreign Affairs 
to ad ttee, and the first Congressman ever 
la dress joint sessions of foreign legis- 
yes in their native tongue (Guatemala, 


vad 
himself reed: on 2 Al. taught 


It was 
me Au who got social securit ay- 
Ror women starting at age 62, and ae 
After th id for mentally retarded children 
Justices e 18. He is still fighting the in- 
tlon Aes the Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
sdmitted and succeeded in getting refugees 

er 

quotas ing them disqualified from 
refugees such devices as "only bombed out 

“An 2 
at om d, Please say I got NON to wear hats 
dia ang functions,” At pleaded. He never 
Center Fairfield is the biggest hat making 

AL See the world,” 

has feb cee a former phone operator, and 
ther ai; Ciare, 11, named after her 
24, in the Ai Boothe Luce; and Anthony, 
Force, and himself the father 


or a 3. 
southern zial gel son. Anthony married a 
ls his Siri and an index to AL's character 


with a meeting with her parents. AL, 
“You're 2 ent face, told the father-in-law: 
You're A werbe and I'm a Yankee. 
t's m and I'm a Catholic. 
Republican» YOUTe A Democrat and I'm a 
2 . 


His 
slapped hin went white,” sald At, “until T 
Ve what makes Dack and told him: Fut 


Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, increasing concern is being ex- 
pressed over the need for greater as- 
sistance to the small businessman who 
is traditionally the backbone of our 
economy. 

I feel that the following editorial, from 
the Longview Daily News, Longview, 
Wash., points out many of the problems 
which the small businessman faces: 

For almost a decade both political parties 
have been paying court to the small busi- 
nessman at election time and leaving him 
to his own devices in the interim. 

This was never more true than during the 
last general election. Yet Congress now is in 
the process of extending business taxes as 
they stand for another year. This means 
that the incorporated business will continue 
to pay income tax at the rate of 30 percent 
on earnings under $25,000 and 52 percent on 
earnings above that figure. 

Large corporations, of course, are taxed the 
same as small ones. Yet the larger firms 
have been given some help. Rapid tax write- 
offs on major capital investments have been 
common. This has been done under the 
guise of defense need in many cases but the 
war emergencies was stretched thin when 
Pacific Power & Light Co, obtained rapid 
amortization privileges on the Yale Dam. 

The large corporation also has more ready 
access to investment money and at lower 
rates than the small firm. 

‘Thus the small-business man Is at some- 
thing of a disadvantage. He goes into busi- 
ness, as often as not, with a minimum of 
capital, But even if business is good, con- 
fiscatory taxes prevent accumulation of 
substantial reserves. 

In a period of competition such as we have 
today in most fields, he must keep his ma- 
chinery and equipment up to date, his plant 
at the peak of efficiency, if he is to survive. 
But how can he do this if he is not allowed 
to accumulate reserves—if taxes drain off 
the substance of his earnings? 

The small sawmill operator, for example, 
cannot hope to improve his machinery, in- 
and make more jobs 
unless he has funds above the amount needed 
to operate and live. ; 

Yet, because his business is small and his 
equipment obsolete, he is not a good risk in 
the money market. If he can find financing 
for capital improvements he must pay dearly 


for the money. 
As time goes 


by and his machinery be- 
comes older it becomes more difficult for 
him to compete with bigger companies who 
have the most up-to-date equipment tech- 
nology can provide. Still taxes siphon off 
the funds that might be used to improve 
the plant and keep men on the job. 

National security has been the chronic 
reply to requests for tax relief. To keep 
the Nation in a state of preparedness is, of 
course, both costly and necessary. 

But it is time we that we are 
not living from crisis to crisis, that tension 
and disturbance in the international arena 
may go on for decades or generations. We 
must learn to live with this situation and 
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adjust our lives and economy to it. Sure 
the national security is not helped by 3 
Actuall z onal 
0 y the reverse is true. The nati 
security can best be served by a strong econ- 
omy. So long as the sinews of war are pro- 
vided at the level deemed necessary by the 
Pentagon and Congress, every effort should 
be made to give the economy a badly needed 
boost. Nowhere is the need greater than 
* 8 field. 
ave been introduced to give 
small-business man—and this ——— — 
farmer—a tax deduction on money spent 
for capital improvements. The deduction 
allowances would be made on a sliding scale 
and would apply only to those businesses 
where profits are below $150,000 a year. 
Such a measure would allow business to 
8 Sapa expand, creating more jobs and 
ely create eno’ added 
to offset the initial 8 W 


The Postal Service Should Pay Its Own 
Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service is currently holding hear- 
ings on bills to readjust postal rates and 
to establish a congressional! policy for the 
determination of postal rates. 

These bills, introduced simultaneously 
by the chairman of the committee and 
the ranking minority member, encom- 
pass administration proposals to offset 
the annual postal deficit by increasing 
rates. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 

merfield deserves a great deal of credit 
for economies effected since his nomina- 
tion to that important post by President 
Eisenhower on January 20, 1953. How- 
ever, the Post Office Department simply 
cannot break even and maintain the effi- 
cient service desired by the public with- 
out increasing rates to meet such legiti- 
mate expenses as salary increases and 
rising operational costs. 
i The first¢class postal rate of 3 cents 
per ounce was put into effect in 1932, and 
has remained unchanged since that date. 
The present airmail rate of 6 cents per 
ounce has been static since January 1, 
1949. 

It is time the postal service starts pay- 
ing its own way. A penny or two more 
for a postage stamp will mean little to 
the individual, but it will put the Post 
Office Department on a paying basis. 

Apropos to this subject was an edito- 
rial appearing in the Santa Rosa (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat on February 26, 1957, 
which I desire to include, as follows: 
Ler’s Not Pay HIMDEN TAXES FOR POSTAL Costs 

Even as you and I, the United States postal 
service is making operating and management 
economies, only to see them swallowed up by 
new added costs. t 
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Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
says that the Department ran $720 million 
in the red in 1952, the last fiscal year of the 
Truman administration. 

Since, $542 million in annual economies 
and increased rates have been put into ef- 
fect—but new expenses of $473 came along 
to leave the total deficit only $138 million 
better off than in 1952. 

‘The new expenses consisted of $207 million 
in pay increases, $59 million employee fringe 
benefits, $132 million increased retirement 
fund contributions, $47 million increased 
capital expenditures and $38 million in 
higher rail rate charges. 

What's the solution? 

Mr. Summerfield wants to increase postal 
rates, to bring in revenue to meet the in- 
creased costs. 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
come up with another idea, that of knocking 
$58 million off the postal budget for 1958 
and forcing the postal service to get by on 
less money. 

According to the post office people, this 
would require closing of post offices and end- 
ing of mail deliveries on Saturdays, reduc- 
tion of dally rural free delivery service and 
suspension of postal money orders. 

Mr. Summerfield’s Idea—that of charging 
enough for postal services to break even— 
seems to make sense. What's the point of 
running at a deficit and then charging the 
public in a hidden manner by taxes, instead 
of charging in an open manner that lets peo- 
ple know what the service costs? 


Here’s an Answer to Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I desire to bring to the attention of 
the House an editorial taken from the 
Rock Hill (S. C.) Evening Herald of 
March 25, 1957: 

HERE'S AN ANSWER TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


We met a charming woman the other day. 
Slender, attractive, and more youthful look- 
ing than her years. 

Knowing that she had 3 children, 2 of 
them teenagers, we marveled at the spotless 
appearance of her home, 

“Oh, it's not my doing,” he said quietly. 
“The children deserve the credit. They do 
n lot of the work. Take my teen-age daugh- 
ter. She made her bed, cleaned her room, 
and found time to straighten up the living 
room this morning before she left for school.“ 

And how did she develop this attitude of 
helpfulness in her youngstefs? we asked in 
wonderment. — 

“Why, I have always taught my children 
to do things for themselves,” she said. 
“When they were 4 or 5 years old, for ex- 
ample, and they asked for a sandwich, I 
would put the makings on the fable. But 
I wouldn't make the sandwich. I let them 
do that, 

othe learned to do things for themselves 
an ey develo de in do t s 
— 3 pri ing thing: 

In training her children to stand on their 
own feet and to have pride in their home 
and a sense of responsibility, this mother 
has given her youngsters priceless assets {6r 
their adult lives. 
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If all parents took the trouble to develop 
such traits in their children, juvenile de- 
linquency might become a vanishing 
problem, 


The Late Judge Paul Brosman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith a tribute to 
the late Judge Paul Brosman, written 
by Dr. Rufus Carroliton Harris, presi- 
dent of Tulane University, and published 
in the Tulane Law Review for December 
1956. 

Judge Brosman was one of the first 
appointees to the United States Court 
of Military Appeals. His untimely death 
was a blow to that court and to the whole 
field of military justice. : 

No finer tribute could be written 
about him than that of President Har- 
ris, an associate of Judge Brosman for 
many, many years. 

The article follows: 

PAUL BrosMan 
(By Rufus Carrollton Harris) 


Paul Brosman was a native son of Dlinois. 
He became, however, the most enthusiastic 
adopted son of Louisiana, No son typified 
more gallantly the traditional—as distin- 
guished from the professional—qualities of 
the southern gentleman. He was the hus- 
band of a charming wife from Indiana, and 
a father of a scholarly teacher not of law 
but of romance languages, He was professor 
of law in Indiana, Georgia, and Louisiana, 
and the 13th dean of the Tulane Law School. 
He was colonel in the Alr Force, pioneer 
judge of the United States Court of Military 
Appeals, and specialist in the law of evidence 
and procedure. He was, moreover, a man 
who by the quality of his private life chiefiy 
manifested the conditions essential to dis- 
tinction and happiness in each of these rela- 
tionships—citizen, husband, father, scholar, 
„ military officer, and Federal 
udge. š 

To succeeding classes of law students, he 
was the teacher who brilliantly saw and pre- 
sented not only the views of both sides of 
a question. but also he sought to find the 
middle view as well. He attempted to un- 


derstand if not to accept all sides in the 


conflicts and issues of men. It may be 
doubted if anyone was more successful at 
this. 

He was a dean who in his faculty meetings 
waited patiently until all the evidence was 
in and all the arguments exhausted before 
deciding, Even then he did not find deci- 
sion a light and easy matter. Those who 
have served with him on the faculty or on 
committees know the seriousness with which 
he weighed the evidence on all questions, 
Students and colleagues on occasion may 
have differed with his judgment but none 
could complain of lack of hearing and of fair 
consideration. He taught by personal exam- 
ple that which he proclaimed so often that 
the basic purpose of education is to condition 
people to decide the great issues of life on 
the basis of rational instead of emotional 
processes, 
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Paul Brosman was one of those able ad- 
ministrators who made administration seem 
at once easy and natural. One of the real 
secrets of this was that he sought not only to 
understand but also to help people. He was 
equally at home in a convention, a private 
home, a social club, a student forum, or & 
solemn convocation. Moreover, he had ®% 
fund of wit and story which he used well and 
aptiy. He remembered the names of stu- 
dents and their problems and kept their con- 
fidence, He knew the alumni and the bench 
and bar. Yet for all his bonhomie I some- 
times wonder if many persons really knew 
Paul Brosman. Appearances of understand- 
ing so often are deceltful. Paradoxically, he 
expected but little of people and yet so very 
much. He possessed: rare and extensive in- 
sight into human motivation and decision. 
This was due in part to hls almost passionate 
effort to understand the dominant pe 
factors that chiefly moved the people he 
knew. 

After World War II. it is correct to say that 
law school teaching and administration 
seemed not to hold for him the freshness 
and compulsion it once held. He sensed # 
lack of fulfillment and when the Korean 
crisis called him back into uniform 
ultimately to the court a new door opened 
to him. 

This period on the court was his time of 
fidwering. Here he returned to writing at 
which he was so apt and which he had 80 
long foregone for administrative duties. 
Here he could put to wiser use his natural 
endowment of extraordinary judicial tem- 
perament. The opinions he handed down 
were richly expressive, objective, and 
scholarly. They were marked by the same 
sense of fairness, thoroughness, aptness, and 
conviction seen earlier in the law school, an 
in all his personal as well as professio: 
relationships, His service on the bench thus 
became more than an opportunity for him. 
It was a timely and happy challenge. It was 
a service which he enjoyed and one to which 
he responded with his usual humility, en- 
thusiasm, and warmth. His death cut short 
a brilliant and promising new career. It 
brought an end to an aspect of jurisprudence 
needing his realism, intellectual honesty: 
and subjective understanding. It removed a 
wise counsellor. It took away one loved bY 
a host of people, into whose ranks I long ag 
entered. 


The Best Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very thoughtful and sensible 
editorial, worthy of the attention of 
every Member of the Congress, that ap- 
peared in the National Tribune, Stars 
and Stripes, on March 28, 1957: 


THE Brest DEFENSE 


Knute Rockne, one of the great football 
coaches in American collegiate history, once 
said “the best defense is a good offense. 
Sir Walter Scott suggested the same thing in 
a more poetic vein when he wrote Who spills 
the foremost foeman's blood, that party con- 
quers in the end.” 

Naturally we often ponder about the fu- 
tility of ‘war but since time immemorial all 
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nations have been faced with its dangers 
oe to save themselves, have had recourse 
battle to secure domination or safety. 
3 Apparently the millenium has not yet ar- 
ved when the lion shall lie down with the 
RE and the warrior shall turn his sword 
& ploughshare. 
ann this is unfortunate for the happiness 
the teeming millions who now inhabit 
ans earth of ours. If the common man in 
rainé nation were asked if he preferred war 
j peace he would response without question 
Dre We all want peace in à quiet 
orid, This is the desire of mankind but 
hare are proud, willful men who, in their 
8 philosophy would make all men 
ject to their will, regardless of cost in 
ves and fortunes. 
To them it matters not that whole coun- 
ig should be wiped out if only they may 
ve their way. They have lost sight of the 
hee principles with which most of us have 
n endowed and which we strive to ob- 
BES e no matter how fraught with danger 
e the times in which we live. 
s e United States of America has fought 
de umber of wars since it declared our in- 
Pendence in 1776. We almost went to 
— Once with our ally France. We did go to 
We 2 England in 1812, but only because 
Bri tah that the high-handed actions of the 
ae rt pap isi our citizens into the 
e own was something to be 
tP Ped, We won that war. Again in 1848 
ta to erer of Santa Ana in Mexico brought 
8 and our troops proved victorious. 
a ortunately, from 1861 to 1865 we were 
guged in what, to that time was the great- 
und costliest war of all times. Men took 
Diy ee of their convictions but hap- 
healed Union was preserved and time has 
era. most of the sores of that bloody 
mee we went to war to free an oppressed 
— 2 Cuba because of our bellef in free - 
One of it applied to all men. We defeated 
struggi the great powers of Europe in that 
Sur ar and proved that we had established 
oe among the nations of the world. 
engaged g down through the years we were 
becatse in World War I. Not for gain, but 
we believed that a world power was 
nee S to such vast strength that it was 
relves Ming take up arms to defend our- 
and — © same was true of World War II. 
the ca Action in Korea was again taken in 
A te of freedom for an oppressed people. 
ea Goce between these conflicts we 
Like Cin wn to enjoy a peaceful prosperity. 
Swords iat u of old we did turn our 
®conom nto plowshares and developed an 
Some tin, which has become the wonder, and 
Now cig the envy, of the world. 
Peace Aer are faced with peril. We still seek 
But the th all the will our leaders possess. 
but sie are those who do not want peace 
Trom withe only conquest. These enemies 
borders gut and their emissaries within our 
Tace of Seek only to destroy us and in the 
ee enmity we must brace ourselves 
ot an red to be able to withstand the shock 
Buch a ense but to be ready to retaliate in 
Sf life manner that these foes of our way 
against ul. de never dare again raise their hands 
To ; 
Toney” ready for such an onslaught requires 
—money for armament, money for 
Stang 8 money to help other nations 
enemy, against the wiles of a common 


© are those among our legislators who 
tt at the vast . being made upon 
that bert can people for defense. It is true 
Tense aie ee reductions in de- 
i made but by and large, 
up thn pate ourselves as to be unable to take 
Poor gels when necessity demands is a 
ott is in zoa Nees run. 
bie true that p up the requirement 
Armed Forces means more taxes for the 


Ameri, 
an people. However, without the 
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means to help ourselves we could become 
victims of some predatory power, In a short 
time we would not be rendering tribute to 
our own salvation but rather tribute to some 
strange Caeser who would grind us down 
without pity and squeeze the last drop of 
blood from our veins to satisfy his greed and 
will to be overlord of all creation. 

It therefore behooves us all to give thought 
to the demands being made upon us in sup- 
port of the military needs of our country, 
here and abroad. It is a poor economy that 
would lose everything eventually in order to 
save a little now. Such shortsightedness 
must be condemned. 

While we recommend to our legislators the 
use of the most careful judgment in deter- 
mining the appropriations which must be 
made to meet our needs we also urge upon 
them serious consideration of the dangers 
which present themselves to our country 
and not seek savings for the sake of saying 
in the next election, Well, we saved you so 
much money during the last 2 years. Re- 
member us when voting time comes around 
again." 

In order to preserve our Nation and our 
people—in order to live the life we wish— 
we must be strong. Stronger than any po- 
tential enemy and ready to face any hazard 
which confronts us, not only with courage 
but also with the weapons that will assure 
success, Only with strength can we subdue 
the powers of evil which work against us. 
Only with strength can we maintain our dig- 
nity and our way of life. 

As Knute Rockne so ably expressed it, “The 
best defense is a good offense.” We must be 
able, when sufficient provocation arises, to 
offer such a show of offense that our enemies 
will hesitate to take up arms against us. If 
the still-free nations of the world would join 
us in this philosophy we need have no fear 
of danger from our common enemy. 


Tribute to Herky Rubenstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 8, Mr. Herky Rubenstein will be the 
recipient of a testimonial dinner at the 
Waverly Inn in Cheshire, Conn., in the 
district which I represent. 

Herky Rubenstein has long been active 
in the game of basketball and has made 
valuable contributions to the game 
through his participation as 4 player, 
coach, and founder of the Connecticut 
State Basketball League. 

Below is a brief biography of Herky 
and some of the reasons why his many 
friends will gather next month in paying 

tribute: 
Herky Rubenstein was born October 16, 
1902, in Syracuse, N. Y., where he attended 
elementary and high school. (His given 
name is Harold, but he never uses it.) 

He was active in basketball as a player for 
86 years prior to his retirement in 1949. He 
played with the All Syracuse Pros, Canton 
Bulldogs, Kingston Pros, All New Britain 
(Con.), New Haven Atlas and West Haven 
Red Devils, plus an assortment of other clubs, 
amateur and semipro, throughout the 
Northeast. 

Herky coached the Red Devils for years. 
He played.on some great Red Devil teams, 
alongside such performers as George Heyer, 
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Ed Bennett, former Yale Capt. Bob O Don- 
nell, Milt Northrop, Bill Carroll, Chubby 
Malinconico, Frank Iwanski. He was still 
playing in his forties. He always has found 
time and energy to suit up when a charity 
game came along. Only last year he played 
for the March of Dimes. Hie legs were a bit 
rubbery and his reflexes. weren't as sharp as 
they used to be, but the old Rubenstein tal- 
ent still was there. 

The best Rubenstein-coached Red Devil 
team probably was that of 1948-49. That 
year the Devils won 66 and lost only 9. They 
finished a close second in the Eastern Profes- 
sional Basketball League. (Herky, for years 
was vice president of the league. He had 
helped to found its predecessor, the Con- 
necticut State Basketball League.) The 
team also represented Albany in the New 
York State League, dropping a playoff series 
to Cohoes, 4 games to 3. Its members in- 
cluded Malinconico, Iwanskl, George Collins, 
Johnny McHugh, Frank Crisafi, Johnny Do- 
brutsky, Joey St. John, Hy Shindell, Hank 
Donesky, and Big Moe Monahan. 

How does Herky compare modern basket- 
ball with the game of yesteryear? “You've 
got to be big, but not necessarily smart,” 
says Herky. The big men are the key to 
any ball club. If you have size, a good coach 
can turn you into a good ball player.” Does 
Herky (who has three boys and a girl) want 
his kids to play the game? It's all up to 
them.“ he says. Naturally, I want them to 
play, but primarily I want them to get an 
education.” 

Herky, who operates a concession at Savin 
Rock (where often old basketball friends call 
and olden days are relived), was famous for 
hise “sleeper play.” In the day of the center 
jump, poker-faced Herky would set up this 
play with George Heyer, and pull it off beau- 
tifully. Face to face with his guard, Herky 
suddenly would break away, take a Heyer 
pass, and dump the ball in the hoop. The 
play often was used when a basket or two 
were needed to pull a tight game out of the 
fire. Herky was a lne-drive shooter who 
never arched a shot. This probably was the 
result of his having played so much, largely 
in upstate New York, where the baskets 
didn't have backboards. 

Rubenstein still has a bushy head of hair. 
but it now is graying. He hasn’t changed a 
bit otherwise. He remains one of the most 
modest fellows on the scene, : 

The testimonial to Herky at Wawerly Inn, 
April 9, 1957, will be the first of a yearly 
series honoring the stars of the old West 
Haven Red Devils. The speakers will be 
President Maurice Podoloff, of the National 
Basketball Association, and Albert (Albie) 
Booth, Yale's mighty mite of old, both long- 
time Rubenstein friends. About 300 are 


expected to attend, 


Reds and Race Trouble 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I desire to bring to the attention of 
the House an editorial taken from the 
Camden (S. C.) Chronicle of March 22, 


1957: 
Reps AND RACE TROUBLE 
The Herald has frequently commented 
that there is a decided connection between 
the race troubles of the South and the Com- 
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munists. ‘The Reds are famous for taking 
advantage of any situation to further their 
nefarious ends, 

The New Orleans racial investigations have 
proved to the satisfaction of many Louisi- 
anians that such connection does exist. Ex- 
Reds testified that infiltration had been 
sought with some measure of success into 
the NAACP, and that the Communists have 
many agents working within the NAACP. 

The purpose of the Communists is to 
cause as much trouble as they can, and 
racial differences offer a Choice ground for 
their operations. The Communists, aided 
and abetted by the United States Supreme 
Court's integration decisions, have created 
more racial dissatisfaction in the past 2 
or 3 years than the country had to contend 
with in all of its previous history.—Bamberg 
Herald. 


Nasser’s Latest Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Nas- 
ser is asking for a showdown. How soon 
will he get it? In this connection, I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of March 
21, 1957: 

Nassxn's Latest CHALLENGE 


Having ousted the United Nations from 
control of non-Egyptian Gaza, President Nas- 
ser has offered a new challenge to the United 
Nations. He has sent all governments a 
Memorandum outlining the terms under 
which he will permit the ships of other na- 
tions to pass through the Suez Canal. 

These terms, expressed in general princi- 
ples to be elucidated in detail later, brush 
aside all the solutions for the canal dispute 
proposed by the West, including the interim 
solution based on a division of the tolls pro- 
posed by the United States, Britain, France 
and Norway. They ignore the principles 
adopted by the United Nations Security 
Council and agreed to by Egypt for a settle- 
ment of the dispute—principles which call 
for insulating“ the canal from Egyptian 
politics and for agreement between Egypt 
and the canal users on the tolls. Finally, 
Nasser's terms undertake to confirm and 
make permanent all the violations of the 
Suez convention of 1888 which Egypt has al- 
ready perpetrated and to establish condi- 
tions which would enable Nasser and the 
Soviets, which stand behind him, to hold 
West European economy at their mercy. 

To this end the memorandum not only 
reaffirms Egypt's seizure of the Suez Canal; 
it also reasserts Nasser's determination to 
manage and operate the canal under his 
sole authority and for his own purposes. 
To the same end the memorandum makes 
plain that only those ships will be permitted 
to use the canal which pay the full tolls in 
advance to the Egyptian Canal Authority 
or to its nominees. Whether the mention 
of “nominees,” added to other statements 
that the “system of levying the canal tolls“ 
will remain as under the natonalized com- 
pany and that a special fund will be set 
aside for programs of improvement and 
expansion of the canal, still provide for talk- 
ing points is not clear. But the general pur- 
port of the memorandum is brutally plain, 
and the West can accept it only at the price 
of complete capitulation, 

This purport is not changed by the mem- 
orandum's pious promise that Egypt will 
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the letter and the spirit of the 
1888 convention and cooperate with the 
world community of nations. For Nasser 
has violated the convention by seizing the 
canal and blocking it in defiance of the con- 
vention’s specific provision that not even 
measures of self-defense shall interfere with 
the free use of the canal in peace or war. 
What is more, he has prociaimed his inten- 
tion to resume the blockade against Israel 
as soon as the canal reopens. Moreover, he 
continues to delay the reopening of the 
canal and lets it be known that it may re- 
main blocked for technical reasons unless 
the United Nations, which is already pay- 
ing for clearing the canal, also replaces the 
tugs and dredges he sank in it. “Upon what 
meat doth this our Caesar feed, that he is 
grown so great?” 

Following Egypt's seizure of the canal and 
until it was blocked, Britain, France, and 
some other maritime nations paid tolls into 
blocked accounts pending later settlement. 
The United States is pledged to pay the tolls 
to the Canal User’s Association, or the World 
Bank, or the United Nations. Should Nasser 
now stop their ships if they seek to resume 
this practice, these nations will face an 
immediate showdown. 


Determining Egypt’s Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 21, 1957 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
which was addressed to the editor of the 
New York Times and which appeared 
in that newspaper on March 27, 1957: 
DETERMINING Ecyrprr’s Portcy—U. N. Re- 

sponsininiry Sam To Be THE SECURING OF 

DEFINITE ANSWER 


(The writers of the following letter are 
educators and members of the American 
Christian Palestine Committee.) 


To THE EDITOR OF THE New York TIMES: 
Unofficial reports already suggest that 
slight success will attend U. N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold's present mission 
to Cairo, at least insofar as Arab-Israeli 
issues are concerned. Egyptian policy, we 
may presume, will largely continue to follow 
already established precedents: to resume 
the war with Israel under a United Nations 
umbrella, preserving the power of option 
as to weapons and as to the place of use. 
In this respect President Nasser suffers 
only from an embarrassment of riches. 
U. N. Emergency Forces, thinly stretched 
across an expanse of desert, will find it diffi- 
cult to contain infiltrating commandos, al- 
though they will prove more than adequate 
to identify a countering force from the Is- 
raell Army. If the fedayeen should fail, 
there is the Suez Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba. 
Along with the blockades are other al- 
ternatives: warlike declarations and Incite- 
ments to hostility directed at the Arab 
refugees and the Arab population in Israel; 
policies of economic and diplomatic boycott; 
encouragement of hostile actions by other 
Arab States. Clearly, when it comes to a 
protected war, Egypt has all the advantages. 
RELATIONSHIPS OF COUNTRIES 
According to Secretary General Hammar- 
skjold; relationships between Israel and 
Egypt are still governed by the general armi- 
stice agreement which they signed on the 
Island of Rhodes, February 24, 1949, It was 
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on the basis of the Ysraeli-Ezyptian armistice 
agreement that the General Assembly 

the withdrawal of Israel's troops from the 
Gaza strip and the Gulf of Aqaba area. Yet 
this agreement was never intended to apply 
only to the border relations between the two 
signatories. 

The preamble to the agreement states that 
the signatories had decided to negotiate an 
armistice to “facilitate the transition from 
the present truce to permanent peace in 
Palestine.” Again, article I of the agreement 
begins as follows: “With a view to promoting 
the return to permanent peace in Pales- 
tine.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold is now in Cairo. It 18 
clearly his responsibility to request from 
President Nasser an authoritative pronounce~ 
ment on future Egyptian compliance wit? 
the true sense of the Israeli-Egyptian general 
armistice agreement. 

Specifically and formally, the Egyptian 
Chief of State should be directed to answer 
whether it is actually the intention of his 
government “to facilitate the transition from 
the present truce to permanent peace in 
Palestine.“ The answer must be unequſvo- 
cal; and it must be reported by the U. N 
Secretary General to the United Nations on 
his return, 

This responsibility of the U. N. Secretary 
General is an inescapable one. Since from 
Israel the United Nations has secured an get 
of compliance, it may from Egypt at least 
require a statement of intent. Israel has the 
right to expect more from the United Nations 
than the partial supervision of one phase 
a war which is elsewhere fought to the 
utmost, 

STRINGFELLOW BARR. 

Howard M. LESOURD, 

THoMAs CLARK POLLOCK: 
New York, March 22, 1957. 


Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Relat 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


The House in Committee of the’ whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6287) makin’ 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, an 
related agencies for the fiscal year year end- 
ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes- 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I joi? 
with the distinguished gentleman fro™ 
Rhode Island (Mr. Focarry] in urging 
the committee to reject the amendmen 
of the gentleman from Texas to cut 
item by $201,000. I am concerned wi 
the attitude of the membership of 
committee this afternoon in its headlong 
flight to slash numerous items in d 
particular appropriation bill. I fear an 
I know that in its anxiety to cut 
budget without regard to the conse- 
quences, great harm will be done to ma . 
programs of the Department of Labo 
that have proved invaluable and worth 
while to the economy of this Nation 
The program under discussion is 8 
that has been completely justified. The 
amendment to cut it will do irreparabl 
harm. As pointed out by. Chai 
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bow iar, the reported amount of $3,600,- 
00 is a reduction of $340,000 from the 
request of the Department. It is an in- 
Crease over fiscal 1957 but only as to 
Mandatory increases occasiened princi- 
Pally by the contribution to the civil- 
Service retirement fund, There is no 
Provision for expansion of the staff. The 
3 has been told this afternoon 
= the great good that this program has 
l Orked between labor and management. 
1 that the proposal to cut this item 
U be defeated. 


Some Concrete Goals for United States 
Policy in Middle Europe 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 
10 . REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
Tine d my remarks in the Recorp, 
tines ute herewith an article by me en- 
‘The Hope of Europe,” which is 


Contained in the A 
pril 1957 issue 
Bressive: 8 


Tue Horr or EUROPE 
a (By Hvar S. REUSS) 
u e people's rejection of Soviet tyranny 


ughout Middle Europe demonstrates 
. that there is no finality to des- 
trinatio Neither years of Communist indoc- 
done 5 nor the use of Soviet tanks and 
Ve peo have succeeded in keeping the cap- 
N ples immobile. 
tn ae about Middle Europe is stationary, 
States ore the position of the United 
tration ae cee For years the adminis- 
1952 Re talked loudly of liberation. The 
p 8 platform promised to re- 
Eie Democrats’ “negative, futile, and 
Eram p secu of containment" by a pro- 
20 Which would “set up strains and 
Daper eee the captive world.” News- 
eter ertisementa depicted a uniformed 
honor Eisenhower swearing “upon my 
I wit Rice a fighter for freedom, before God, 
Mr. Sone for liberation." In January 1953, 
America © said he “would use the Voice of 
the Poles a help stir discontent and to let 
have 8 and others know that they 
encouragi country's support,” and talked 
Ples,” pet of “air drops to aid such peo- 
People tik this caused headshaking by sober 
Warne he Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, who 
tion ts $ at “the so-called policy of libera- 
Big ear 2, tricky and dangerous one.” 
leq tase: os about "liberation by air drop” 
— ph heat 4. with the pathetic un- 
tree Hu O 5 for Western help from the 
chin n radio. 
dent p few days, on November 14, Prest- 
Make one Nhower was saying, But I must 
Rot now , 20s Clear: the United States does 
lion b and never has advocated open rebel- 
Torce tan undefended populace against a 
Prevat * =A which they could not possibly 
Ment Tet it 5 f the State Depart- 
Must known that the captive na- 
ists go too far too fast toward 
- is December 18 press confer- 
was 5 denied that this coun- 
Withdrawal plating negotiation for the 
of Soviet troops from Central 


On hi 
Economist's 


the people of Budapest cursed Mr, 
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Dulles: and the security police, their peace of 
mind restored, resumed their activities.“ In 
January, President Eisenhower turned down 
Prime Minister Bulganin's November 17 offer 
to negotiate the European question on the 
basis of mutual troop withdrawals. And in 
March the administration let the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly session run out without at- 
tempting to add to its agenda the question of 
the threat to world peace posed by ferment 
in the satellites. - 

Whether because of a guilt complex stem- 
ming from the bankruptcy of its own “libera- 
tion by airdrop” talk, or from a general lack 
of creative imagination, the administration 
remains immobile on the Middle Europe 
question. Meanwhile, there is emerging 
from the Democratic side of Congress the 
outline of what a responsible opposition is 
supposed to produce: an alternative policy. 
Such a policy rejects the role both of saber 
rattler and of dazed and passive bystander. 
In the Senate, Mike MAnsrretp of Montana 
set the framework in a thoughtful speech on 
January 29: 

“Our interest with respect to Eastern 
Europe and even the Soviet Union itself is 
not merely in the tearing down of tyranny 
* + * Our fundamental interest is in the 
building up of stable, responsible, and hu- 
mane governments, peaceful governments, 
which can take their rightful place in a 
peaceful Europe and in a world at peace.” 

In December, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY 
had called for more detailed discussions on 
the establishment of a demilitarized zone. 
And a group of 12 Democrats in the House 
(Huc J. Apvonrzio, THomas L. ASHLEY, 
CHARLES A. BOYLE, JOHN D. DINGELL, ToRBERT 
H. MACDONALD, EUGENE J, MCCARTHY, HENRY 
S. Reuss, George M. Ruopes, Perer W. Ro- 
DINo, JR, James Roosevert, B. F. SISK, 
FrANK THOMPSON, Ja.) had written the Fres- 
ident suggesting some concrete goals for 
United States policy in revolution-torn Mid- 
dle Europe, based on our own revolutionary 
ideals of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness: 

“l. Life: To bring an end to the threat 
of war in Central and Eastern Europe. A 
road toward that goal: creation of a deraili- 
tartzed area, without the capacity to make 
aggressive war, for 1,000 miles from the 
Rhine to Russia’s historic boundaries, with 
the demilitarization and the security of the 
area guaranteed by East and West. 

“2. Liberty: To free the peoples of Central 
and Eastern Europe from foreign occupation 
or domination; to confirm their right to free 
elections, free speech, free worship, the civil 
liberties, protection for minorities; and at 
the same time to guard against the rebirth 
of totalitarianism from any quarter. A road 
toward that goal: embedding these human 
rights in the constitutions of the liberated 
states, with an international guaranty of 
their preservation. 

“3, The pursuit of happiness: To hasten 
the economic and social progress of the lib- 
erated areas, and to provide an alternative 
to the old nationalistic rivalries for terri- 
tory atid resources. A road toward that goal: 
encouraging (by such steps as economic ald 
unger international auspices) regional fed- 
erdtion and economic integration in Central 
and Eastern Europe.” 

Let us look at the effect of such a pro- 
posal upon the United States, upon our 
NATO allles, including Western Germany, 
upon the captive nations, and finally upon 
Russia herself, 

First, how will It serve the national in- 
térests of this country? Brute military 
force is the single most important factor 
behind Soviet control. To secure the with- 
drawal of Russia’s troops to her own borders 
would at one stroke remove the greatest 
daily threat of atomic war and rescue un area 
which fs essential to Communist plans for 
world domination. Thus our great object 
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must be to rid mid-Europe of Russian sol- 
diery. 

Since war has rightly been excluded as 
method of attaining this object, and since 
do-nothingism will do nothing, a proposal 
for negotiation is essential. It was pressure 
and negotiation, after all, which got the 
Russians out of Iran in 1946 and broke the 
Berlin blockade in 1949. > 

A Russian troop withdrawal would obvi- 
ously require as its price a somewhat parallel 
Allied withdrawal. The exact measure of the 
price is subject to much debate. But a 
Western withdrawal to the Rhine, as pro- 
posed, would leave us our major air bases, 
and still provide room for all the United 
States troop strength presently in Europe. 
In view of the proposed shrinking of NATO 
ground forces in Europe in any event, it seems 
shortsighted to allow them to be depleted 
without at least attempting to get something 
in exchange for the depletion. 

But how can you trust the Russians? As 
for getting out, you don’t have to trust them: 
unless they get out, no cigars. As for stay- 
ing out, there would be guaranties by NATO 
on the one hand and Russia on the other of 
the security of the demilitarized areas, in- 
cluding Germany. Just as now, a violation 
of its pledge by Russia could be the subject 
of retaliation by the West—but with two im- 
portant differences, First, a general settle- 
ment would reduce the present tensions 
which might lead to Russian aggression. 
Second, a Russian aggression would have to 
start, not from East Berlin or Mecklenberg 
or Thuringia as at present, but from hun- 
dreds of miles east, on Russia's own border. 

Now, what of the reaction of our NATO 
allies to the proposal? How does it serve 
their interests, and what view are they likely 
to take of it? In fact, the relaxation of ten- 
sions seems a much more immediate need to 
the Western Europeans than to us, insulated 
to some extent by the Atlantic. The specter 
of a Germany divided or reunited with 
unrestricted armaments, deeply troubles 
Britain, France, and other European coun- 
tries which remember vividly the two recent 
world wars. Even in Germany—if my im- 
pression from recent conversations with 
dozens of German visitors is accurate—there 
is strong sentiment that cuts across right, 
middle, and left that Germany's best chance 
of greatness lles in peaceful statesmanship, 
not armed might. It is a rare German who 
would assert publicly that reunification in 
freedom and Russian troop withdrawal would 
not be a good trade for à self-imposed arms 
restriction. Such approval as you find for 
German rearmament is often couched in the 
statement: “America wants German rearma- 
ment, so we go along.“ 5 

Not only would such a proposal suit the 
interests of our NATO allies. There is con- 
siderable evidence that their leaders recog- 
nize this, and are willing to act on it if we 
give them a chance and let them know that 
the subject is not out of bounds for dis- 
cussion. French and British spokesmen have 
from time to time talked about troop with- 
drawals and demilitarized zones. 

It is true that until recently Chancellor 
Adenauer admitted no possibility of dis- 
cussing the question of “thinning out“ of 
troops. But recently he has changed him 
mind, at least until the elections next Sep- 
tember. The Eisenhower administration's 
refusal to propose a negotiation, so far as it 
stems from fear of undermining the Chan- 
cellor’s campaign for reelection, seems mi- 
guided. The proposal asks for a united Ger- 
many restricted to defensive armaments, as 
a first step toward world disarmament.’ It 
does not ask for a Germany that is neutral, 
or one that could not aline itself with a con- 
tinuing NATO to the extent of its restricted 
military abilities. It is thus not identified 
with elther the positon of the German Social 
Democrats or with that of Chancellor Ade- 
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nauer's Christian Democrats. In any event, 
the position of government and opposition in 
Germany has moved much closer on the issue 
of a negotiated reunification. 

It is important to consider the question of 
German reunification and liberation of the 
satellites together. Unless a basis for settling 
the Oder-Neisse territorial question between 
Germany and Poland Is presented as part of 
a central European settlement. Poland 
might oppose a pullback of the Red army 
because she feared future designs on the 
territory by a reunited and possibly rearmed 
Germany. Moreover, the Oder-Neisse prob- 
lem, if unresolved, would continue to haunt 
prospects for peace generally. 

An Oder-Neisse compromise would be a 
lot easier if set in the framework of a mid- 
dle Europe in which nationalism is played 
down. If the ultimate order for a free mid- 
dle Europe is to embrace economic integra- 
tion and federation, it should be possible to 
find a solution for these territories—perhaps 
by a division between Poland and Germany, 
perhaps as an autonomous member of some 
larger federation. If all can share in the 
economic benefits, it is no longer so neces- 
sary to national pride that each country seek 
to expand its boundaries. 

But what of the captive peoples, who 
cannot speak up for themselves? They have 
already spoken, most eloquently, in the 
streets of Budapest. The one great lesson 
of Hungary's agony is that the spirit of 
human liberty seems able to continue even 
through 1984, Whover has fought to con- 
quer middle Europe in the past has found 
that the spirit for freedom of its people can 
never be shaken, that their individualism is 
a passionate belief, 

But national freedom alone—Wilson's 
“sel{f-determination”—is now recognized as 
a will-o'-the-whisp. The states of middle 
Europe in an atomic world cannot possibly 
revert to 1919 nationalism in a military or 
economic sense, 

Demilitarization of the area with security 
guaranties from East and West ts no longer 
anathema to nations which could defend 
themselves only for minutes under modern 
armed attack. A demilitarized Finland has 
succeeded in preserving its national sov- 
ereignty in spite of its location next to the 
Soviet Union. When the Polish workers 
issued their manifesto at Poznan and asked 
for withdrawal of Russian troops, they 
sought not reincarnated Polish forces but 
forces of the U. N. instead. 

Just as a middle European nation cannot 
be self-sufficient in defense, it cannot be 
self-sufficient in economic life. A workable 
solution must protect the great cultural 
heritages of Poles and Czechs, Hungarians 
and Slovaks by supporting them In a going 
economy. And that means economic inte- 
gration, free movement of goods and people, 
and the steady development of regional in- 
situations—stimulated if need be by western 
economic aid. Such a regional federation, 
based on the free consent of the people con- 
cerned, could ultimately look toward volun- 
tary aesociation in appropriate matters with 
larger units of the free world. For instance 
adherence to the Council of Europe could 
help lead toward an ultimate political and 
economic unification of Europe that would 
revive the dream of Dante. 

This middle European goal of national 
freedom, of language, customs, and cultures, 
coupled with an international look to de- 
fense and economics, would surely be em- 
braced by the democratically elected repre- 
sentatives of these peoples as soon as they 
have the power to speak. 

Finally, we must ask whether Russia would 
accept such & proposal, Until we try, no 
man can tell. But the time seems ripe. The 
satellites, once thought firmly in the Krem- 
Uns grip, have shown they are ready to turn 
their guns east, not west. Even within 
Russia, the post-Stalin collective leadership 
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has not been able to silence the inquiring 
minds of the youth which it has gone to such 
pains to educate. 

These new elements—independent thought 
m Russia and weakness in the satellites— 
may Induce a breakthrough of a new Russian 
leadership if a sense-making proposal were 
presented. 

And surely the proposal answers the real 
Russian need. It would minimize the threat 
of atomic war, which Russia should want no 
more than we. In return for getting out of 
the badly sagging satellites—and gaining a 
little reputation for good behavior among 
its slipping Afro-Asian clientele in the bar- 
gain—Russia would get assurance against 
what she considers to be the military threat 
of a rearmed middle Europe, including Ger- 
many. This assurance could be made even 
stronger if it were backstopped by a recipro- 
cal ground and alr inspection system for the 
demilitarized areas, and if a European se- 
curity treaty were adopted by both East and 
West, The guaranties of human rights in 
the liberated states would be guaranties 
against iron guardist tyranny as well as 
against Communist tyranny. And economic 
internationalism in middle Europe would in- 
sure Russia of a trading area very much in 
her interest. Indeed, the proposal has such 
real advantages for Russia's legitimate inter- 
est that we need to remind ourselves that 
our primary objective is not making things 
difficult for Russia but producing a peaceful 
world. 

But suppose Russia rejects such a proposal. 
Still, we are vastly ahead for placing it on 
the record. America cannot remain silent 
on the kind of Middle Europe we want to 
see emerge from the long nightmare of com- 
munism. The responsibilities of world power 
require that we define our aim, in time and 
£0 clearly that all men may paste it in their 
hats. Woodrow Wilson's 14 points, by pre- 
senting the Allies’ blueprint for a future 
world order, did much to counteract the 
spurious Bolshevik peace offensive of 1918 
and to halt the march of communism. Con- 
trarily, in World War II the Allies’ failure to 
announce a policy for postwar Germany oth- 
er than the negative policy of unconditional 
surrender was, in the words of Hanson Bald- 
win, “the biggest political mistake of World 
War II * * * it discouraged opposition to 
Hitler, probably lengthened the war, cost us 
lives, and helped to lead to the present abor- 
tive peace.” 

Our vision of a free Middle Europe should 
be made known. For once known, it can 
begin to mold events—by encouraging the 
captive peoples and by giving the Russians 
an alternative. The times cry for/a fresh 
policy, but the administration sits idle, 
afraid to seize the moment. Before another 
such opportunity presents itself, a new Stalin 
may arise, and it will be too late. 
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Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a very interesting article, entitled 
“Gaza Strip Again,’ which appeared in 
me Boston Daily Record on March 21, 

57: 

Gaza STRIP AGAIN 

Obviously, Israel did not leave the Gaza 

and Aqaba areas without some kind of an 
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understanding with the United States, 
France, and Canada, the three countries that 
entered upon negotiations with Israel to 
solve the Near Eastern problem. 

Whether it is called an agreement or an 
understanding or assumptions—a new term 
in international relations—a deal was made. 
Israel acted in accordance with the deal 
which Nasser is now violating. 

Mrs. Meir, Israel's Foreign Minister, is now 
back in the United States discussing this deal 
with John Foster Dulles, who is also back 
in the United States. 

But neither Mrs. Meir nor John Foster 
Dulles can prevent the Israeli armies from 
marching on Cairo it there is certainty that 
they have been doublecrossed. 

No government could stand in Israel for 
24 hours after the people became convinced 
that a doublecross had taken place. 

And there can be little doubt but that Dag 
Hammarskjold, of the United Nations, 18 
playing up to Nasser in much the same man- 
ner as Hitler was built up by the Great 
Powers before he turned on them and started 
World War II. 

What frightens Hammarskjold is the very 
real voting strength in the United Nations 
General Assembly of the Afro-Asian bloc 
which now holds the balance of power- 
When this bloc is combined with the Soviet 
countries, it is a case of the tail wagging 
the dog. The Great Powers, which must as- 
sume real responsibility for the peace of the 
world, can always be outvoted by this mass 
of small countries. 

From now on, therefore, it is necessary for 
the United States to bypass the United Na- 
tions or to be subject to the maneuvers of 
the small states, many of which, like Egypt 
or Syria, already have Soviet affiliations; of 
like India, are so frightened by British 
colonialism that they are subjecting them- 
= to Russian and Red Chinese colonial- 

m. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very comprehensive article on 
the United States postal system which 
appeared in the April 1957 issue of the 
AFL-CIO American Federationist, the 
author of the article being the very able 
president of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, Mr. William C. Doherty. 

The article follows: 

THE Post Orrice’s Jon Is To Seave THE 

PEOPLE 


(By William C. Doherty) 

History will verify that our postal system 
is older than the Nation itself. A year before 
the Declaration of Independence was 
framed, the Continental Congress appoin 
Ben Franklin as the first Postmaster Gen 
of the new United States Postal System. 

In addition to its longevity among Federal 
departments, the postal establishment has 
another claim to fame—albeit of somewhat 
dubious character. In the since Ben 
Franklin's era, there has seldom been a letup 
in the controversy about the role our postal 
system should play. 

Arguments can be advanced by both pro- 
ponents and opponents on the question: 
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“What is the ro 
e le of the postal establish - 
Is it primarily a public service wh: 
other Federal anhartenente and „ 
adjudged worth what it costs? Or is it pri- 
Marily a business venture operating within 
the framework of accepted business con- 
ai In brief, should our postal system 
even or, indeed, make a profit, 
should it not? 3 
i Not only has this controversy generated 
considerable amount of heat but—unlike 
any other arguments—it has also produced 
1 Breat deal of light. Unfortunately, no so- 
Ution has been reached on the main Issue. 
Fie the early days of the Nation, the role 
4 tended for the postal system was clearly 
efined. The Founding Fathers made abund- 
8 clear what they had in mind when 
wil instructed the first Postmaster General: 
It the n expense shall exceed the 
3 the deficiency shall be made good by 
United colonists.” 
President George Washington, in an early 
of to Congress, advocated transmission 
Publications free of charge through the 
as a means of unifying the new Nation. 
to Wee agreed with him. In reply 
ashington's message, Congress said: 
The circulation of political intelligence 
through these vehicles is justly reckoned as 
ae surest means of preventing the degen- 
acy of a free government.” 
can ponents of the service first” concept 
Dro take comfort in these and subsequent 
to der In 1814 Congress returned 
au Policy after a brief experiment in 
could g new post roads only when they 
“Pe TPE that a profit would be realized. 
rej the self-sustaining theory was again 


Congress stated frmly: 


th, y postmasters general have associated 
hou es ae 3 this service concept, al- 
e that the Nation’s postal 
2 should be self-sustaining is not with- 
Pot Vigorous supporters. 
or tha aster General Creswell, in 1889, was 
$ strong conviction that a pay-as-you-go 
Operate the only sane way in which to 
About, However, he made a complete 
to ace 2 years later and, in his report 
He th gress, argued against the profit motive. 
Ought it was necessary for private en- 
tem but stated that “a government sys- 
ble, in the interests of the peo- 
At —— exactly the opposite course.” 
P ter General Will Hays said: 
politi ost Office is not for profit nor for 
Co Ss, but for service.“ 
Users st the executive branch, and mail 
aad demand postal seryice, but 
1 their enthusiasm for resolving 
eficig Popularly referred to as a “postal 
b Von te these demands. 
Bay Pie be neither accurate nor fair to 
Complete anyone has publicly suggested the 
cept to abandonment of the service con- 
zupportiur rece an all-out drive for a self- 
Teacheg yd Postal service. They have not 
their eat ene Profit goal as yet, but in 
ëxista th to prove that a “postal deficit” 
u ite gre willing not only to refuse to 
ice in a the n cost of a mail sery- 
t Son ever-expanding and dynamic na- 
feit nomy, but they also willingly for- 
This nns services. 
Postal fuo ened in 1950 when several vital 
eliminated Ong were either curtailed or 
the pious „These cuts were made under 
ntly Rag of the budget. 
lines, ere is thinking along the same 
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Perhaps our generation has developed a 
blasé attitude toward the contributions 
made by the postal service to the growth 
and development of our Nation. The maiis 
have aided our commerce, diffused knowl- 
edge among our people, and served to unify 
the Nation. Given the proper tools, the 
postal establishment will continue to make 
and enlarge upon these contributions. 

Proper tools are not exclusively fair and 
reasonable postal rates, as some would be- 
lieve, but must include a modern wage 
structure, labor-management policies, sup- 
plies, and equipment. 

The motives of those who believe in- 
creased postage rates will cure all the ills of 
the postal establishment are not questioned. 
Their arguments are sincerely presented and 
well intentioned. However, it does seem 
that more emphasis, more information, more 
public enlightenment should be directed 
toward the positive features of the postal 
service. This suggestion would hold true in 
the field of costs to the taxpayers, as well 
as statistics pointing up the multiplicity 
of services performed—both postal and non- 
postal. 

It is one thing to say that service is pro- 
vided to 70 million citizens from 37,000 local 
offices, spread out over more than 3,600,000 
square miles of American territory. The 
magniture and complexity of the postal sys- 
tem require more than 520,000 employees. 
They work in terminals, on trains, in small 
and large post offices. 

Each year rural carriers cover 1,500,000 
miles of good roads and some not so good; 
135 horseback routes are still in existence; 
96 carriers deliver mail by boat; 32 routes 
call for delivery by private airplane; and 
more than 100,000 city letter carriers whom 
I have the honor to represent trudge the 
streets collecting and delivering more than 
50 billion pieces of mail a year. 

These statistics will prove that the Ameri- 
can postal establishment is an enormous 
undertaking in an era of giant commer- 
cial enterprises and huge corporations. But 
these Bunyanese characteristics standing 
alone neither prove nor disprove that postal 
operating expenses are as costly as some 
would have us believe. An examination of 
the facts discloses that these operating costs 
are not the major contributing factor to 
the national budget problem we hear 60 
much about these days. 

It is true that postal revenue seldom has 
exceeded expenditures. All agree on that. 
No one has asserted or attempted to prove 
that it is not so. 

What constitutes the principal unresolved 
area of disagreement is whether the disparity 
between operating costs and revenues is to be 
treated differently in the Post Office Depart- 
ment from the way it is treated in other De- 
partments and agencies of Government. It 
is because of the absence of a clear-cut policy 
on the subject that the postal system has be- 
come the whipping boy in any discussion of 
Federal spending. 

The facts do not support this unenviable 
role of spendthrift of the Nation. A ‘look 
at the figures reported in the President's 
budget for fiscal 1955 discloses a gross postal 
budget expenditure of $2,714,000,000. Ap- 
plicable receipts of public enterprise for the 
same period are listed as $2,390,000,000. This 
indicates that approximately 88 percent of its 
costs were recaptured in the form of postal 
charges and other revenue, 

Compare this 88 percent figure with some 
of the other Federal Departments for the 
same fiscal year. The following table shows 
that the postal system comes closer to pay- 
ing its Way than any other agency: 


in millions of dollars] 


merre. 


Com 

Health, Education, und Welfare. 
Interior. 

Justice. 

Labor 


1 Less than L 

These figures reflect the expenses and rey- 
enue from measurable services performed. 
The Post Office, in addition, provides many 
immeasurabie services, some of which are 
nonpostal in nature. In this category is in- 
cluded the unmistakable contributions a 
good postal system makes in the unending 
effort to think together and work together 
toward building a world community of free 
peoples through communication. 

There are also many measurable non- ` 
postal services performed by the Post Office 
which are reflected in its operating costs. 
Among those In this category are the han- 
dling of documentary stamps and the col- 
lection of duty for the Collector of Customs. 

Everyone these days is conscious of Federal 
spending. Well they might be, in view of 
the taxes levied against all of us. In this 
connection, the interest of postal employees 
is no less lively than that of other citizens. 
But in one area they have a stake 
because invariably their legitimate economic 
interests are involved. 

This particular phase of public spending 
is the cost of operating the postal service. 
As long as no policy exists to identify the 
proper role of the service, it is unlikely that 
the controversy over the alleged postal deficit 
will subside. And until it does or until it is 
clearly understood what constitutes the 
“deficit, postal employees are going to be 


` squarely in the middie, Every time in re- 


cent years they have gone before Congress 
for a wage increase, they have been con- 
fronted with the bugaboo of a “postal defi- 
cit.” 

Once again the employees are about to be 
put through the wringer in their quest for 
a fair and adequate wage scale. Before a 
Congressional hearing 2 years ago, I pre- 
sented a statement bearing directly on this 
point. I said: 

“It has always been dificult for postal 
employees to rationalize the fish-on-the-one- 
hand-fowl-on-the-other thinking when their 
wages are concerned. No one suggests pay- 
ing a forest ranger on the basis of admittance 
charges to any of our national parks. Army 
personnel are not paid according to PX re- 
ceipts. 

“why, thea,’ asks the postal employee, 
must my salary always be tied in with pos- 
tal revenues and postage rates? Why not 
determine it on the basis of the very human 
need for adequate wages to enable me to 
purchase food, warmth, shelter, to say noth- 
ing of recreation and health and education 
of my children?’ 

“Tt is a justifiable inquiry.” 

A recent report submitted to the Senate 
Post Office and Ciyil Service Committee by a 
Citizens Advisory Council, created In the 
84th Congress, commented as follows: 

„We fail to see why there should be any 
connection between postal rates and postal 
pay. The laborer should be worthy of his 
hire, and the fact that it costs money to 
operate the postal service should not influ- 


ence the level of postal pay.” 
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In private enterprise no reasonable person 
would maintain that a company would be 
justified to remain in business. only because 
inadequate wages make it possible to con- 
tinue to meet competition. This is the posi- 
tion which some would have the Government 
adopt in relation to postal wages. The Gov- 
ernment has no more right to use poor wages 
as an excuse for staying in the postal busi- 
ness than General Motors has to deny fair 
wage treatment on the grounds that it must 
follow that course to compete in the auto- 
motive industry. 

The time-honored procedure for effectively 
burying a wage request from employees is 
to establish a study group or a committee 
whose charter can be indefinitely continued. 
In recent weeks this method was given a 
severe jolt, 

Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson ap- 
pointed a committee headed by Ralph J. 
Cordiner of General Electric. The comple- 
ment of the Cordiner committee listed other 
equally distinguished leaders from the in- 
dustrial world. The group was known for- 
mally as the Defense Advisory Committee 
on Professional and Technical Compensation, 
Its study was confined to positions in pro- 
fessional and technical categories of the De- 
fense Department. 

However, its findings and recommenda- 
tions have equal application in many areas 
to all Federal employees, including postal 
workers. Stripped to its essentials, the Cor- 
diner committee's report simply states that 
the wages of Government workers have not 
kept pace with the compensation paid to 
workers in private industry. 

At this writing, the report has not been 
officially released. Newspaper stories sug- 
gest the White House is reluctant to allow 
the report to be released. On the basis of 
excerpts from the report appearing in new 
stories, one might readily say that White 
House reluctance is understandable. 

The report is said to be critical of the 
unconcern at the progressive lowering of the 
level of the Department's civilian work force 
resulting from inadequate Government pay. 
That criticism would have application in any 
agency of the Federal Government. 

At another point the Cordiner Committee's 
report is said to puncture one of the most 
prevalent misunderstandings about Federal 
employment. It is the area of so-called 
fringe benefits. Newspapers have published 
the following excerpt: 

“Furthermore, the Federal Government 
has lost the advantage it once enjoyed in 
the area of fringe benefits. In brief, the 
magnet of interesting work and public serv- 
ice is no longer strong enough to overcome 
the pull of higher salaries in non-Federal 
employment.” 

The report also is said to comment on re- 
cruitment problems within the Defense De- 
partment. This is not a problem exclusive 
to that agency. The Post Office Department 
also finds this a headache—and a costly 
headache, 

In Minneapolis, for example, 53 civil-serv- 
ice examinations were conducted in an effort 
to recruit needed postal personnel. One a 
year or 2 at most would normally suffice. 
From the 53 examinations, 1,343 men were 
given followup assignments to report to 
work. Of this small number only 526 ac- 
cepted. The others apparently had been 
disenchanted by the meager pay offered. 

“Pay is the most tangible condition of 
‘work to a newcomer to the labor market,” 
the Cordiner report says. 

It is interesting to note that of the 526 
men who did accept postal employment In 
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Minneapolis, 320 quit for greener financial 
pastures within a year. 

When it is considered that cost estimates 
range from $100 to $300 simply to recruit and 
put a man on the job in the postal service, 
it will be readily seen that a high quit-rate 
is a tremendous drain on the national 
treasury, 


Although most of the Cordiner Commit- 
tee’s conclusions have specific reference to 
limited segments of employment in the De- 
tense Department, one conclusion is appli- 
cable to every_person who works for a living, 
in or out of Government. The report says: 

“Employees must receive sufficient com- 
pensation to enable them to establish and 
maintain a standard of living which will 
allow them to discharge their responsibilities 
to their families and to their employers.” 

It is to be hoped that, when the question 
of wages for postal workers comes before 
Congress at this session, the matter will be 
considered on its merits and in the light 
of the philosophy that every man is worthy 
of his hire. It is to be hoped, further, that 
it will be remembered that the postal worker 
is not merely a statistic in the Federal or 
postal budget, that the presence or absence 
of proper postage rates is not Involved, that 
a bookkeeping difference between revenues 
and expenditures should be balanced in the 
light of numerous immeasurable services. 

A fiscal policy for the Post Office Depart- 
ment should embrace proper rates in rela- 
tion to operating expenses, fair treatment to 
mail users and such intangible factors as 
the role the service is to play in our lives. 
A wage policy for the Department should be 
separate and distinct, based on traditional 
American concepts of living costs, productiv- 
ity and the right every man has to discharge 
his responsibilities to his family, his em- 
ployer and his community. 

There must not be a double standard of 
morality, one standard for employers in pri- 
vate industry and another standard for the 
Government. And low wages, inadequate 
wages— anything less than a saving wage— 
cannot be morally justified. Unfortunately, 
this is precisely the position in which the 
Federal Government now finds itself. 

Postal employees will continue to look to 
their colleagues in the American labor move- 
ment for moral support in the fight to bring 
Government wages into line with reality. 
When the time comes and the shouting 
begins about. “postal deficits” and “raiding 
the Treasury"—cries that were heard in 
1955—it might be a good idea for all of us 
to recall that our postal system costs us 12 
percent of the amount appropriated by Con- 
gress. 

As the well-known commercial slogan 
might be paraphrased, no other Federal 
agency can make that claim. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed thelr residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the dally Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. : 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


March 27, 1957 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 5- 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has repor 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications bY 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOV- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72% 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at 61.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 

printing of speeches in pamphiet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 
1939). 


Contributions of the General Electric Co. 
to the Economic Welfare of the Schenec- 
tady-Troy-Albany Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


IN OF NEW YORK 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


et IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
Ass US consent to have printed in the 
lta air of the Recorp the text of a 
fs r I have received, which points up 
a contributions of the General Electric 
Shen the economic welfare of the 
Tor e debe area of New 
Yanta State. It demonstrates the ad- 
hone which can accrue to both com- 
mut y and business through meeting 
The, responsibilities and obligations. 
* ere being no objection, the letter 
ee to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Tieton gia GENERATOR DIVISION, 
chenectady, N. Y. 
Senator . ae N. F., March 7, 1957. 
enate Office Building, 
grashington, D. C. 
the poh ENATOR Ives: A few days ago we had 
ot liege of sending along to you a copy 
8 release in which we announced 
to pann ed investment of $28 million in 1957 
Gea the Schenectady facilities af 
ang ae Electric Co. modern, productive, 
Main a petitive so we can continue to re- 
Your cope bstantial job provider for many of 
Since tutuente in this area. 
has the malling of that press release, it 
Your to me that you should have in 
Possession other pertinent information 
tady, I Sy aI nse here in Schenec- 
along pass this information 
to you because I know you are vitally 
in the economic well-being of this 
+ I have been wanting to write 
a few observations on how all of 
lective} 2 your help—feel we can col- 
ness an do u better job in meeting our busi- 
You Pata obligations. 
this k rad not have thought of it quite 
and 1 ste ore, but it seems to me that you 
the man really in the business of pleasing 
pri and that our decisions must be 
interest Bret is best for the long-range 
the the many—not just any few. 
p Torment area, you will be 
pute that our Schenectady op- 
With ently provide some 33.400 people 
are ene jobs, and collectively these 
and arning more than $200 million 
? = ‘cages continue to earn more each 
n ac increases are put into effect 
Contract coe with the 5-year “better living” 
in 1955, ae we negotiated with the union 
Ple live ince many General Electric peo- 
Pausuan 8 Schenectady County, this 
0 i ep Payroll—I believe it is the 
kate con industrial plan payroll in the 
ace heavily to the economic 
many neighboring cities’ and 
know general area, 
Pe orig en course, that a basic payroll 
Sald to generate local business 


Yo 
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in a volume 3 to 5 times the payroll itself 
as the money is passed from hand to hand 
in local purchases, On this basis, then, our 
payroll is currently generating local business 
in a volume of $600 million to a billion dol- 
lars annually. This is truly an impressive 
figure. 
I don't need to tell you how conscious we 
in General Electric are of our obligations to 
the employees who make up the enterprise 
and how we constantly strive to do every- 
thing we can to haye the best possible rela- 
tions with them and with our neighbors here 
in Schenectady. 

In addition to meeting thls responsibility, 
we also have a very important responsibility 
to our many share owners, without whom 
there would be no enterprise at all. Our 
share owners now total 366,000 and, as you 
may know, they are people in all walks of 
life, More than 18,000 live right here in the 
Schenectady area, and in the State as & 


‘whole there are more than 83,000, More 


than two-thirds of them hold less than 100 
shares, Of real significance is the fact that 
more women than men are owners of the 
business. It is of interest to note that many 
thousands of General Electric employees 
themselves are owners of the company, and 
many more are becoming owners through 
their participati onin the company’s savings 
and stock bonus plan. 

There is also another group to whom we 
have a responsibility. They are the many 
thousands of suppliers who manufacture 
parts for our operations and who provide us 
with all manner of essential services. I was 
impressed to learn the other day that our 
company does business with more than 42,- 
000 such suppliers throughout the country. 
Many of these are located right here in New 
York State. An impressive fact is that near - 
ly half of every dollar General Electric re- 
ceives from the sale of its products is paid 
to this large group of suppliers. This means 
that in 1956 our suppliers received approxi- 
mately 2 billlon General Electric. dollars for 
their products and services. Incidentally, 90 
percent of our suppliers are small businesses. 

In addition to the suppliers, there are also 
400,000 independent distribution-type busi- 
nesses who perform an important function 
in the distribution of the company's prod- 
ucts to the eventual consumer. All these 
independent businesses are, of course, free 
at the time of each successive purchase from 
us to discontinue their arrangements with 
us, depending on whether we are offering 
them a rewarding value for themselves and 
their customers. 

I am, of course, calling your attention to 
this information because I hope that it will 
help you to judge each issue on the basis 
of how it is likely to affect business and, 
therefore, the Jobs of your constituents here 
in your own home State. 

As managers of the business, our primary 


responsibility is to manage prudently and 
successfully. Only if we are successful, can 
we meet our obligations to employees, share 


owners, suppliers, customers and our com- 
munity neighbors. I think you will agree 
that we would be the worst kind of com- 
munity and State lability if we failed in 
meeting this primary responsibility. 

It also follows that if we are to be success- 
ful, we must also help many others to 
succeed in their Jobs, for success can only 
be realized through mutual effort. 

This leads me to the observation—and I 
sincerely hope you will agree with me— 


that we can continue to operate success- 
Tully and be a good job supplier only if we 
have a business climate which encourages 
economic growth and which will enable us 
to do the best possible job for employees, 
customers, suppliers, share owners, and the 
general public. In view of this, I am natural- 
ly deeply interested and concerned with what 
takes place in Congress, for we both have 
a uniquely common interest in jobs and the 
flow of business in this area. 

In short, we here in Schenectady try to 
be a good citizen-contributor to the com- 
mon good, and we think we do pretty well 
at this as a rule. There will, of course, be 
the usual human errors in carrying out our 
good intentions, but we shall always con- 
tinue to try to keep these at a minimum, 

I am sure you will agree that the sound- 
est economic growth in this community will 
come from our continued ability to meet 
our obligations to those who have claims 
on the business. We can do this when a 
vigorous business has a fair political cli- 
mate which enables it to live up to its 
fullest utilization in serving all those de- 
pending on it or affected by it. That's 
what we keep assuring all our employees 
and neighbors here in the Schenectady-Troy- 
Albany area as the basis for their continued 
support for those who want to do right in 
public life. 

I realize this has been a rather long let- 
ter, but I sincerely hope that its contents 
will be useful to you. I also hope that you 
will let me know how you feel about the 
various issues that come up in Congress, 
and I shall be glad to comment in turn to 
our employees, their families, and the com- 
munity at large. 

Is there something I can be doing now 
for the good of the cause? 


Vice President and General Manager, 
Motor and Generator Division, 


Testimony in Support of S. 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, has recently testified before 
the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly Legislation supporting S. 11. 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
Mr. Burger's remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 7 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

As you know, S. 11 18 intended to reverse. 
the 1950 decision of thé United States Su- 
preme Court in the Indiana Standard case, 
There, the Court ruled that a supplier may 
defend himself completely and finally - 
against charges of unfair price discrimina- 
tion, springing from the grant of special 
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low prices to one but not all of his cus- 
tomers, if he can show that he offered the 
special low price in good faith to meet an 
equally low offer by a competitor. This 
defense would hold regardless of injury cre- 
ated among his customers denied the special 
low prices. 

We do believe there is neéd for this bill to 
become law. Here's why: 

For instance, let’s consider the following 
situation which could easily arise: à large 
supplier is selling through both a giant 
mass merchandiser and a large number of 
smaller, independent retailers competing 
with the mass-merchandiser. Due to cer- 
tain economies, the supplier is extending a 
lower price to the mass merchandiser than 
to his independent outlets. But the differ- 
ential does not give the mass merchandiser 
unfair advantage over his independent busi- 
ness competitors, and is defensible under 
the antitrust laws. 

Fine and good. 

Then a second large supplier decides to 
cut in on this mass merchandiser and offers 
a much lower price than the merchandiser 
is receiving. The first supplier has the choice 
of either holding his price and losing the 
account, or of cutting the price to meet 
competition. Quite humanly, he decides to 
do the latter. 

But for one reason or another he decides 
against cutting prices proportionately to 
his other outlets, the independents who are 
competing with the mass merchandiser. The 
differential between them and the mass mer- 
chandiser has become so big they can't cope 
with it, and are squeezed profitwise and 
forced out. 

This would be the situation: A large 
supplier cutting his prices in good faith to 
meet the competition of another supplier, 
a giant mass merchandiser customer receiv- 
ing the benefits of the price cut and reflecting 
them in its selling, many smaller inde- 
pendent business competitors not receiving 
any reductions and being pinned to the wall. 

Under the law as it now stands, these 
independents would have no recourse, no 
protection at all; theirs would be but to 
stand and die. And after they had died, per- 
haps, the law could be used to break up & 
Tullblown monopoly. 

S. 11 would change this situation, would 
give such independent businessmen the pro- 
tection they need. As we see it, the bill 
offers no doctrinnaire approach to or solu- 
tion of the problem. It recognizes that there 
are real and honest needs for meeting com- 
petition. To this end, it allows the “good 
faith” meeting of competition to remain a 
Tull and complete defense to unfair pricing 
charges where one, or a few unfavored firms 
are injured. It attempts only to cope with 
widespread injury such as ls described above. 

And make no mistake, gentlemen, such 
monopoly damage has occurred due to unfair 
pricing. With my own eyes I have seen it 
in the tire industry. Others have seen it 
in the grocery and other fields. What has 
happened before can happen again. 

That is basically why our members favor 
this bill and urge it to be enacted into law. 

Now, we realize it may be argued that by 
preventing such meeting of competition in 
good faith, the interests of the firm involved 
may be injured. We are not happy about 
this, for we wish no one damaged. But we 
think that such firm has an obligation to 
maintain such efficiency that it can meet 
competition, and when lowering prices to 
one customer lower them to all. Within the 
past year one large firm testified before Con- 
gress that, as a matter of policy, when it cuts 
prices for one customer it cuts them for all. 
2 it can do, others should be able equally 

o do. n 

It may be argued, too, that perhaps the 
firm to take this business away may 
itself be discriminating among its customers 


In offering the lower prices, and confronting 


the first firm with an unfair situation. Our 
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only observation here is that to guard against 
such contingency, Congress should equip the 
antitrust agencies with ability to meet and 
curb such an occurrence, 

But even if this is not done, if it is not 
practical, then we think basically what you 
gentlemen of this committee are confronted 
with is a problem involving the weighing of 
damage to one against damage to the other, 
of benefits and protections to one against 
benefits and protections to the other. 

Frankly, our members believe that our 
small, independent business structure is the 
real backbone of our country, and moreover 
is one of the main economic underpinnings 
of our very liberties. 

For this reason we believe that when any 
balancing is done, if this is considered nec- 
essary, the scales should definitely tip in the 
direction of independent, smaller business- 
men. 

I have watched patiently the operations of 
the Robinson-Patman Act these past 20 
years. In the first instance when it became 
a law I held to the premise the “magna 
carta” for small business had arrived for the 
first time in our Nation's economy. It is my 
belief that thousands upon thousands of 
small businesses held to the same view, and 
I must confess, after observing the scene for 
20 years, that small business of this Nation 
has been disappointed In the results obtained 
under the law as a result of: (1) The many 
interpretations placed on the act by the 
courts, and (2) what can be commonly called 
a 50-50 decision action in the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Big business interests have consistently 
fought against this law. It is self-evident, 
from their action, they realize that for the 
first time efficient small business would be 
placed on parity with others so they could 
fairly compete. 

So it behooves members of your commit- 
tee, if they are desirous of maintaining the 
free enterprise system and the millions of 
small businesses of all descriptions, to take 
every action to protect the overall good of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, and that no at- 
tempt, direct or indirect, be made to weaken 
or nullify this major law. 

In view of this we urge your favorable 
action on S. 11, 


Problems in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many excellent and edifying ar- 
ticles about the problems in the Middle 
East have been published during the past 
several weeks; but I have been most im- 
pressed by editorials published by two of 
my State’s most influential newspapers, 
the Corpus Christi Caller-Times, in south 
Texas; and the San Angelo Standard- 
Times, in west. Texas. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two views on the Middle East situation 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller- 
Times of March 22, 1957] 
Mm East DILEMMA 


Israel's withdrawal from Gaza was 
prompted in a large measure by “assurances” 
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given him in a letter from President Eisen- 
hower, Israeli Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion told a Newsweek correspondent. 

“In his letter the President stated w® 
would have no regrets if we withdrew,” Ben- 
Gurion was quoted as saying. “For me, this 
was more valid than any treaty between 
nations. That was the word not only of the 
President of the United States, but of an 
honorable man, a friend, and a general of 
armies. When he said we would have no 
regrets, I took that to mean everything— 
since I am sure he knew what would cause 
us to regret our withdrawal.” 

Thus, in the plainest of prose, Ben-Gurlon 
has exposed the painful dilemma facing the 
Eisenhower administration in Ats Middle 
Eastern policy course. The United States 
cannot afford to be gored by either of the 
two horns of this dilemma, 

The Eistenhower administration certainly 
as far as Congress and many of the people 
of the United States are concerned, is com- 
mitted to assuring Israel free use of the G 
of Aqaba and of the Suez Canal. Egyptian 
Premier Gamal Abdel Nasser has rejected 
the principle of Israeli use of Suez and both 
Nasser and Saudi Arabia's King Ibn Saud 
apparently are prepared to deny Israeli ships 
use of Aqaba. We are caught with water 
on both shoulders. We cannot, abandon 
Israel to the Arabs nor the Arabs to Soviet 
Russia, 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, as a 
result of Egyptian and Arab intransigenc® 
finds himself in one of the most nettlesome 
predicaments in his long career, He'd better 
come up with a good solution or be pre 
to return to the private practice of law. 


— 


From the San Angelo (Tex.) Standard- 
Times of March 23, 1957] 
BYPASSING SUEZ CANAL COULD BAFFLE 
NASTY NASSER 

Eight major oil companies are taking steps. 
says a London dispatch, żoward laying new 
pipelines in the Middle East. Commit 
have been set up to study routes, finances, 
and equipment, and the work of these com- 
mittees is expected to be completed in a fe- 


weeks. 


Spokesmen refused to comment on a pro- 
posed 1,000-mile pipeline from southern 
Iraq to Iskenderon, Turkey. 

The vast uncertainties that surround the 
Mideast as long as Nasser sets astride the 
Suez Cahal and the fact that Europe and 
the Western World must be ready for any 
eventualities suggests perhaps that our State 
Department would be interested in thwart- 
ing, frustrating, and otherwise baffling Gam- 
el Nasser, who hasn't been averse to doing 
those same things to the rest of us. 

If he wants to play it rough, Secretary 
Dulles might suggest that it use some Of 
its $200 million emergency funds for getting 
that pipeline built with utmost expediency- 

Of course, if private industry can give an 
assist to the State Department and is willing 
to proceed with its planning as though the 
pipeline were an emergency, that's well an 
good. But a little move on the part of the 
State Department could convince Nasser that 
he isn’t going to have a monopoly on an es- 
sential artery of commerce. 

If he is depending on the canal to under- 
gird Egyptian economy, and if he is com- 
mitted to pocketbook thinking as many 
the rest of us, he might easily be persuaded 
to get down off his high horse and start being 
agreeable for a change. Á 

As long as we are gambling for big stakes 
and at times sloughing off our loose change in 
world diplomacy, this $200 million might not 
be such a bad debt. Our actually owning the 
pipeline might be a good investment, 

For one thing, in Turkey we could count 
on some friends who are not afraid of Russin. 
and who furnish some defense against sabo 
tage. 
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Nasser, in charge of the canal and threat- 
ening always to be disagreeable, is much of 
a thorn in the flesh of everybody but Soviet 
Russia, If the thorn can be blunted by 
arranging for diversionary routes for com- 
merce, there is no reason for putting up with 
ee who wants to play nasty all the 

e. 


How To Run an Honest Labor Union: 
Be Honest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Vic- 
tor Riesel on how to run an honest union, 
This article, dealing with the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, is par- 
ticularly pertinent in light of the dis- 
Closures brought forth by the Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Sunday Mirror of March 
10, 1957 
Here's How To Run an Hontst Union: BE 
HONEST 
(By Victor Riesel) 

Me, I'm proud to carry honorary member- 
Ship cards in the Sing Sing Prison Guards 
Union and the Screen Extras Guild. 

True, they're not like Jimmie Petrillo’s 
solid gold honorary cards, but the sentiment 
— worth more. So is the fact that the Inter- 
. Association of Machinists has a 
Ocal, 1 of its 2,069, which humbled me by 
naming the union after me after I was hit. 
grou forgive me this bit of personal his- 
è ry, but I want to make the point that 
Penns inside labor isn't a slice of that 
8 crowd. That's why it gave me a 

arge, as they say in rock n roll, when the 

vernment said to Dave Beck, "Look, don't 
her, we're going to send a fellow by the 
an of Rudy Faupl of the machinists to 
in t International Labor Organization meet- 
gin Hamburg, Germany.” 
ee won't embarrass his people, the Gov- 
151 ent, or labor itself. His union is big. 
ox powerful. It is wealthy. It has a mod- 
Pala aduarters in Washington which is 
veau al without showing signs of the nou- 
ten riche, And it has a code to guard every 
ate oe of the 900,000 men and women who 

8 ab des | putting together our aircraft, 
Ta lr rs, and missiles—guided and unguided. 

This to tell you about that code: 
in Uni union's money can be invested only 

8. ted States or Canadian Government 
Sira in those securities approved for in- 
Dis Saat x by trust funds by the United States 

It ts Court for the District of Columbia. 
atituti absolutely forbidden by the IAM con- 
any thas to lend money for any purpose at 

An © to private individuals, 
after ipa is no new practice, burgeoning 
žensitiviti hearings on Capitol Hill created 
labor es in some corners of the house of 
audited wo union's records have been 
orders shat over 50 years. The constitution 

international president, Al J. 


Hayes, to set 
each 6 mon Up à special auditing committee 
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This committee is made up of 3 men from 
each of 3 local unions within a radius of 40 
miles of the national headquarters in Wash- 
ington. No man is permitted to serve on 
this auditing committee more than once in 
3 years. It must hire a certified public ac- 
countant, Together they go over the books. 

Then a full audit report is made up, It is 
signed and verified under oath by the com- 
mittee on the C. P. A. 

This report has run 60 pages because it 
shows every penny paid to every official—by 
name. It is printed and mailed to every 1 
of the 2,069 local financial secretaries. Any 
1 of the 900,000 members of IAM has the right 
to inspect it whenever he wishes. Those 
unionists sure know where their money goes. 

And just to make certain, the union's lead- 
ers print a summary of the report in the 
national newspaper, edited by Gordon Cole, 
whom many of us consider the Nation’s lead- 
ing labor journalist. 

But this is just the beginning, There’s 
a tracer kept on every cent in every one of 
the locals, too. The national constitution 
specifically prohibits the lending or appro- 
priating of funds, property, or assets of the 
local lodge for any other than the legitimate 
purposes of the IAM. 

Furthermore, locals are required by the 
national headquarters to elect auditing com- 
mittees to examine the union’s local finances 
every 3 months. To enforce this provision, 
the national headquarters maintains a staff 
of 21 full-time, trained auditors who swirl 
around the country, checking not only the 
local books, but the health and welfare funds, 
building funds, and every other fund which 
is kept for the benefit of the members. 


Thus it's no coincidence that the union's. 


national chief, Al J. Hayes, is head of the 
AFL-CIO ethical practices committee. He 
goes in for ethical practices. It adds up. 
All you “gotta” do is want to do it, He 
preaches what he practices and vice versa, 


Sharing International Labor Organization 
Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a recent editorial, 
from the New York Times, concerning 
the vital importance of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 73, which would increase the 
ceiling on United States contributions to 
the International Labor Organization 
from $1,750,000 to $3 million. 

The position of the United States in 
the International Labor _ Organization 
will be subject to serious criticism by 
other member nations unless it agrees 
to pay its fair share of International La- 
bor Organization costs without further 
delay. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

From the, New York Times of March 20, 
1957] 
Smarinc ILO Costs 

At the request of Secretary Dulles, Chair- 
man Green of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has introduced a joint resolu- 
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tion (S. J. Res. 73) to increase the ceiling 
on United States contributions to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization from $1,750,000 
to $3 million. The need to do so has been 
emphasized by a concurrent report of the 
Departments of State, Commerce, and Labor 
pledging continued and wholehearted Goy- 
ernment support for the ILO. 

The account of our Government with the 
organization shows how urgent is the need 
to raise the limit on our financial support. 
Our contribution is smaller in relation to 
the organization's total budget—25 percent 
than our payments to the United Nations 
and its other agencies, which range from 
30 to 33% percent. Then, too, we will 
actually be in arrears in our ILO account 
this year unless the ceiling is raised. The 
United States assessment for 1957 is 642.000 
higher than the present law permits, And 
the ILO’s tentative budget for 1958 totals 
$139,000 more than does the present one. 

The tridepartmental report attests to the 
ILO's importance in forwarding the foreign 
policies of the United States—as did the 
reports of the Department's advisory com- 
mittee headed by Joseph B. Johnson and 
those of the Commerce and Industry Asso- 
ciation and the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York. The department's report, as well 
as the others, not only urges continued par- 
ticipation in the ILO but points to ways in 
which our representatives can make its and 
their—activities more effective. 

Our delegates will be seriously hampered 
in playing this role if the United States 
is not willing to pay its fair share of the 
ILO's costs. Senate Joint Resolution 73 
should be enacted without delay, 


The Middle East Problem Is Not Yet 
Solved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is clear that the Mideast problem has not 
yet been solved. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor» an article entitled “Can We 
Muddle Through?” written by Walter 
Lippmann, and published in today’s is- 
sue of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can WX Munntx THROUGH? 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Mr. Dulles, haying returned to Washing- 
ton from Bermuda, was at pains to dispel 
any notion that there exists a British-Amer- 
ican agreement on the line we shall take in 
the Middle East. As a matter of fact, no- 
body had any reason to suppose that there 
had been such an agreement. But the very 
fact that the President and the Prime Min- 
ister chose to meet at all in such a conspicu- 
ous way was bound to cause speculation, 
and in Egypt at least to arouse the suspicion 
that the two great powers, separated since 
last November, were now going to act to- 
gether. 

If, as we know from Mr, Dulles, there were 
no firm agreements, were there real disagree- 
ments? There were not, so it would seem, 
though there are undoubtedly wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to what Nasser intends 
te do and how he should be dealt with. Al- 
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most certainly what happened in Bermuda 
was that the British accepted American lead- 
ership in the making and in the conduct of 
policy in the Middle East. There was no 
agreement as to what the policy would be, 
though no doubt various possibilities must 
have been canvassed. But there was an as- 
sent by the British, never formalized in any 
agreement, that the President, and more 
specifically that Mr. Dulles, should manage 
the Middle Eastern business. It was in that 
role that Mr, Dulles spoke with such per- 
sonal authority at his press conference on 
Tuesday. 

As the President and Mr. Dulles appear to 
see it, the American role in the Middle East 
is to be its protector as against the Soviet 
Union from the outside, and within the 
region itself to be the impartial mediator 
and the friend of everybody. In practice, 
they have little or no hope of reaching genu- 
ine settlements within the area, be it about 
the canal, about the future of Jordan, or 
about the Exgyptian-Israeli conflict. Our 
real policy in the Middle East is to speak 
boldly and loudly about what is unlikely to 
happen—namely, an overt Soviet military 
aggression—and on the real issues to zig 
and to zag, and somehow to muddle through 
without any more shooting 

When Mr. Dulles spoke 8 feeling a “cau- 
tious optimism,” he means presumably that 
there is a fair chance that for a while at 
least there will be tacit arrangements to 
keep the hot issues below the boiling point. 
We might guess that Nasser will have his 
way about the canal but that, except as to 
Israel, he will not actually. molest or dis- 
criminate other ships. We might 
guess that he will not build up serious mili- 
tary forces in the Sinai Peninsula which 
could threaten Israel, and that the raiding 
from the Gaza strip will not be organized 
on a big scale. And there would seem to 
be a fair chance that neither Nasser nor King 
Saud will in fact interfere with the passage 
through the Gulf of Aqaba. 

This 18. conceivably, how a new crisis may 
be stalled off by saving Nasser's face and by 
adding to his prestige without provoking 
Israel enough for her to use force. 

It can be argued that this is the best that 
can be made of a bad job. It can be said 
that the revolutionary movement among the 
Afro-Asian peoples which Nasser leads can- 
not be stopped by force or bought off by 
force or bought off by economic concessions; 
it can be said that the local conflict in Pales- 
tine is insoluble in this generation. 

But it can be argued also that the best 
way to deal with the situation is not to mud- 
dle through, not to carry water on both 
shoulders, not to finagle and to finesse, with 
the object of provoking no one and of placat- 
ing everyone. For if, as is now contem- 
plated, we in fact appease Nasser both on 
the canal and his claim to belligerent rights 
against Israel, we shali find ourselves much 
weaker when we come to the next phase of 
ere revolution against the Western 

‘orld. 


The Preservation of Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, as one 
keenly interested in the preservation of 
e in my own State and in other 
parts of the Nation, I was pleased to note 
an editorial in the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) 
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Argus-Leader of March 25, 1957, which 
calls attention to this important sub- 


‘ject. The State of South Dakota is one 


of the Nation's most significant wildlife 
areas and must play a key role in foster- 
ing improved wildlife programs. 

As the editorial writer has suggested, 
it is particularly fitting that we turn our 
thoughts to the problems of wildlife con- 
servation and management following the 
recent observance of National Wildlife 
Week. 

The editorial is included as follows: 

PROVIDE A HOME FOR WILDLIFE 

Last week was National Wildlife Week and 
the occasion suggested that attention be de- 
voted to the problems involved as civilization 
develops. 

Civilization and wildlife can live together 
in a happy relationship but some adjust- 
ments must be made, If study is not de- 
voted to the subject, wildlife will be gradu- 
ally exterminated. In fact, some species al- 
ready have disappeared from the scene. 

But wildlife should be maintained and 
surely it is worth while to expend consider- 
able effort toward this objective. 

What we must realize is that wildlife needs 
a degree of protection as civilization en- 
croaches upon its natural watering, lodging, 
and feeding places. 

Before civilization appeared on the scene, 
wildlife existed on the basis of its own ad- 
justment. One species might be eliminated 
through natural processes but there would 
be another one to replace it. 

Then came civilization and the net result 
has been a constant decrease in wildlife. 
The buffalo has vanished from the plains and 
there has been no species to replace it. The 
once common prairie chicken is virtually a 
bird of the past in this area and though 
pheasants have been developed as a replace- 
ment, they are not nearly so numerous as 
the prairie chickens once were. 

Various groups have interested themselves 
in the preservation of wildlife and their ef- 
forts are to be commended and supported. 
Wildlife is an asset we should preserve. 


Workers Have Important Stake in Pro- 


posed Reorganization of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in all of the recent controversy over 
the attempted grab of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., by Leopold D. Silberstein and his 
Penn-Texas empire, have we not over- 
looked the most important possible effect 
of this struggle? I refer to the potential 
plight of the industrious, conscientious 
employees of this outstanding company 
who are concerned over their future em- 
ployment status. The past and present 
management of Fairbanks, Morse has 
pursued such a sound course of corpo- 
rate management that the company is 
free of debt and possessed of sufficient 
capital to insure continuing expansion 
and modernization. Sound fiscal pro- 
grams of constructive American manage- 
ment, in creating greater markets and 
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employment opportunities, is the main- 
stay of our ever-widening prosperity. 
Contrarywise accumulation of wealth 
through reduction or liquidation of in- 
struments of productivity is not far- 
sighted or economically healthy, and is 
most certainly not in the public interest. 

My constituents who are employees and 
stockholders of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
are in accord with the present sound poli- 
cies which have proved beneficial to both 
employer and employee. 

The prospect of entirely dissimilar 
Management unconcerned with the con- 
tinuing operating welfare of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., has caused great concern 
to its employees. The very reason for 
its present vigor, sound fiscal planning, 
has made Fairbanks, Morse & Co., a 
prime target for corporate raiders and 
stock manipulators. There is substan- 
tial evidence that Silberstein not only 
intends to siphon off the $70 million 
quick assets of Fairbanks, Morse but 
actually must, in order to pay for the 
very stock he is voting to gain control 
of the company. Silberstein has pyra- 
mided an empire by the most unortho- 
dox and shortsighted of schemes, notably 
sale and lease backs, large debt and high 
interest long term financing. He has 
publicly criticized what most economists 
consider the sound, debt-free, short- 
term financing policies of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., and stated that if he wins 
control there will be some changes made. 


That in this proxy fight, Silberstein 
and company have been guilty of numer- 
ous and flagrant violations of the proxy 
rules of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is an admitted and pub- 
lished fact. Failure to disclose, hiding 
behind the cover of Swiss banks, ques- 
tionable use of third party stock pro- 
curement, illegal solicitation. all of these 
and many more improprieties and ille- 
galities have been definitely ascribed to 
the Silberstein Penn-Texas operation. 
The failures of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to take more posi- 
tive action has been a mystery to all who 
have followed the fortunes of Mr. Sil- 
berstein, especially in his zealous quest 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Whether or 
not the Silberstein crowd has acted im- 
properly or have been guilty of any vio- 
lation of the law in this proxy contest 
is now to be decided by the United States 
Federal court in Chicago. I will not 
attempt to prejudge the respective rights 
of the contending parties. 

My more immediate concern which I 
believe should be the concern of this 
legislative body is for the protection of 
the innocent and almost powerless em- 
ployees of these corporations which are 
being raided. If the present laws are 
not adequate then we should enact 
statutes which will safeguard healthy 
operating corporations from the attacks 
of those who would drain off the avail- 
able capital thus destroying an operating 
concern with the resultant loss of means 
of livelihood to its workers. 

Congress adopted the securities regu- 
latory laws partly to protect American 
corporations from the assaults of those 
who would use any means of taking over 
corporate control, Behind the estab- 
lishment of these safeguards lay the 
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aps Congress should restate its desire 
tien” the administration of the securi- 
ina laws be directed toward the ulti- 
ana? Protection of sound, prosperous, 
e stimulating produc- 


Small Business Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


wn DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
Mark. nous consent to extend my re- 
ae ks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 

NAL oe I include the statement 

e Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, Washington, D. C., before the 
senate Small Business Committee on the 
tio ect of Small Business Administra- 


1 
Ww nents George J. Burger, vice president and 
ington representative of the National 
Appear of Independent Business, I am 
Pear ere solely f. 
the tinae y for the membership of 
represent independent business an 
d 
Professional People in all vocations from all 
dines of the country. We have the largest 
supporting membership of any busi- 


recti Position on legislation is dictated di- 
membe by our membership. We poll our 
TS on all im t issues, and are 
The tted by their majority vote. 

in eration, of course, has a vital stake 
Small ne to it that the operation of the 
in usiness Administration is carried out 
Iù — 57 dance with the will of the Congress. 
Of the Of this, Mr. Chairman, and members 
the lites settee: it might be well to do as 
the Al Smith often said: “Let's look at 
the Taa as it pertains to the actions of 
ministr ation since the Small Business Ad- 
ation was created by the Congress, 
out the 2 Dinas the agency has carried 

0 e Congress in 1 
“hal pusiness of this Nation, reat 
a © record will show that in our 
of bs ange before the banking e 
ot the a ug ress we recommended the creation 
be an 1 and more important, that it 
& Serene ener. subject at all 
the ine We took in is. Tak NE 
eren + Shortly after the en was 
— the summer or 1953, 1 apie my 
federati nual visit to the head office of the 
tine at Burlingame, Calif., and during 
op tunic enis visit out there, I had an 
Of the ty to visit some few regional offices 
dir ney and confer with the regional 
Visits T 41 Mr. at the time of these 
Panieg by tes make it a must to be accom- 
a 28 someone else so that whatever my 
present they can be confirmed by others 


the Wing our visits to the regional omces of 
West ——— tion in the 
ddie West, we found a situation 


as to policy that was not in keeping with 
the intent of Congress, and as a result of our 
findings on my return to Washington a joint 
meeting was held with Treasury and Com- 
3 8 3 October 26, 1953, which re- 
8 a complete change of policy through 
which all small business could be helped 
through the SBA, I might say that in No- 
vember 1953, the press gave full publicity to 
that action. Shortly thereafter, Mr. Wendell 
Barnes became Administrator. 

Third, during the life of the Agency the 
closest Liaison has existed between the Wash- 
ington office of the federation and the top 
officials of the Agency. Many conferences 
have been held with Mr. Barnes and his 
deputies, all in keeping with the intent of 
being a help te the Agency, and we believe 
the information we have been getting from 
our nationwide membership, commonly re- 
ferred to as the “grassroots” has tended to 
advance the standing of the Small Business 
Administration with small business through- 
out the Nation. During these past 3 years we 
have made it our business to visit regional 
offices of the Agency throughout the Nation 
for the sole purpose of finding out what was 
taking place at the loca) level. 

Fourth, on July 5, 1956, speaking for the 
federation, I conferred with Dr. Arthur 
Burns, Economic Adviser to the President, 
and presented to him as Chairman of the 
President's Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business, seven specific recommendations on 
small business to be considered by his group 
when they made their report to the Presi- 
dent. Among the recommendations made 
by us were (1) that the agency be made a 
permanent agency of the Government, and 
(2) that the control of the agency be placed 
exclusively in the hands of the Administra- 
tor, eliminating the policy board as hereto- 
fore existing in that agency. In making the 
above recommendations we reaffirmed the 
recommendations which we made from the 
first instance when the legislation was pro- 
posed. 

Fifth, in our appearances before the plat- 
form committees of both national conven- 
tion—in Chicago and San Francisco, 1956— 
we urged these committees to have the same 
recommendations adopted in their respective 
platforms. 

Sixth, on December 11, 1956, I had a 2-hour 
conference with Mr. Barnes and his deputy, 
at which time I gave to them our recent 
findings after personal visits to regional of- 
fices of SBA in certain sections of the Na- 
tion. Asa result of that 2-hour or more con- 
ference we believe that SBA is showing a 
steady progress in carrying cut the will of 
the Congress. However, there is still plenty 
of room for improvement. 

Seventh, on the opening of the new Con- 
gress we urged introduction of legislation 
to make the agency a permanent one, with 
full power as to the overall policy of the 
agency being placed in the hands of the Ad- 
ministrator. We are more than pleased to 
advise that quite a few bills have been in- 
troduced along the line of these recommen- 
dations, and we have just completed a na- 
tionwide poll of our entire membership on 
S. 545 introduced by Senator Ture, and H. R. 
2518, introduced by the Honorable FRANK 
THOMPSON, In., both of which bills provide 
for the establishment of the Small Business 
Administration as a permanent agency, and 
with full control vested in the Administra- 
tor. The result of the poll disclosed: 83 per- 
cent for, 14 percent against, 3 percent no 
vote. 

We believe the action of the Congress in 
making the Small Business Administration 
a permanent agency, with full control vested 
in the Administrator, will result in increas- 
ing the efficiency of the operation of the 
agency, which will act as a morale builder 
for small business of this Nation, and the 


establishment of the agency on a permanent 
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basis will also attract more — 
888 competent per. 

Of course, there are man ther opera- 
tions the Small 3 can 
fulfill and carry out, such as making greater 
and greater efforts toward securing an equal 
share of Government contracts for small 
business, even, if ni to take th 
saree ecessary, e prime 

There is another important recommenda- 
tion which should be considered, and that 
is that the regional and national advisory 
groups to the Small Business Administration 
should be made up exclusively of independ- 
ent businessmen because through this ac- 
tion those groups will be able to give to 
the agency, both at the national and local 
levels, the correct picture facing small busi- 
ness in the respective areas, We look upon 
this as very important for a successful ad- 
ministration of the agency. 

We have noted, and the Small Business 
Administration is to be commended for the 
action they have taken in the issuance of 
publications for distribution which provide 
information as an aid to small business. We 
also recommend that this action be con- 
tinued and improved upon as time goes on. 

As the views I have expressed come from 
the grassroots, we trust that Congress will 
take early action in following through on 
such recommendations. 


Farmers Are Overtaxed Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
am including an interesting letter from 
a farm family in my congressional dis- 
trict on the subject of overtaxation. 
Taxes have become a byword with every 
person who has a taxable income and the 
efforts now being made by this House to 
cut spending and reduce taxes are ap- 
preciated by the people. 

The letter in question follows: 

ALBANY, Wis., March 1957. 

Dear Mr. SmirH: This letter should be 
short, necessarily it must be long. The sub- 
ject—Overtaxation. 

We own 2 small farms, 120-140 acres, Just 
ordinary buildings 50 years old—not fancy, 
Just ordinary land, not excellent, not poor. 
Our taxes total $1,636, These constitute two- 
thirds of our living expenses. There is some- 
thing wrong with Government when taxes 
are twice as much as it costs a couple of peo- 
ple to provide themselves with everything 
else it requires to be able to live. We have 
to buy and pay for our own homes ourselves. 
Government provides us with nothing else 
put the privilege of being able to live here, 

This sort of thing breeds communism from 
the inside, not as they would have us believe, 
from the outside in. After all which is dif- 
ferent, taking two-thirds of our harvest 
away from us at the place of production, or 
handing us the tax bill te pay that makes up 
two-thirds of our living ? 

After having read an article written by 
Representative GEORGE Manx of Michigan 
in the April issue of Reader’s Digest we were 
prompted to write this letter. If only half of 
what he writes is true, that is bad. 

. In the first place, why can't these countries 
do for themselves as we have to? We do, 
however, the need to save the oll 
in the Middle East. No doubt we here at 
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home can get along without Middle East oil 
tor many years to come, even though we are 
heavy consumers of petroleum products, 
But we cannot provide oil for ourselves plus 
Europe's needs for many years in the future. 
Three-fourths of the world’s oil lies under 
Arab soll. It cost $3 billion to drill for that 
which is flowing there now, of which two- 
thirds of it was American money for the 
drilling. Naturally our capitalistic govern- 
ment is interested in saving this investment 
for the oll companies. However, mostly this 
is a private interest. It is up to the oil com- 
panies to try to protect their investments 
there as much as possible themselves. Per- 
haps they could not do it alone. It is all 
right for the Government to give them the 
support which they cannot provide them- 
selves; however, this is none of the taxpayers’ 
business to provide it all. The oil companies 
who have their money invested there should 
be compelled to carry the financial burden 
as far as they are able, and then they could 
write it off as a tax loss, with the Government 
using public funds only where absolutely 
necessary. 

The salaries of our public officials are paid 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets—not neces- 
sarily out of the voters’ pockets, as many 
millions of voters pay no other taxes except 
hidden ones. Those people would not provide 
our lawmakers with a living. First of all, 
you should attempt to serve the needs of 
those who pay. Learn to cut this waste 
spending to the bone. It is getting to the 
point where those who have to pay can 
stand it no longer. Imagine the bank inter- 
est of $80,000 to pay taxes for just 1 year. 
We are 57 and 45 years old. After having 
worked hard all the time, we should be able 
to retire on two farms; instead, now as we 
get older, we have to work ourselves to death 
Just to pay taxes. We're unable to sell the 
farms because of the poor farm income plus 
these prohibitive taxes. 

The President's budget for this year is 
outrageous. He was voted into office on the 
assumption that he would economize and 
save the country from bankruptcy. Instead, 
he is spending as much as our previous 
spendthrift administrations. He claims the 
people demand it. Who? Those who do not 
pay very much taxes, and those who get a 
nice job, also those who get a good deal out 
of it one way or another. Trim that man's 
budget wherever possible; it is your duty as 
u public servant and for your country's sake. 

Don't you get other letters that sound 
something like this? Now let's hear you read 
this off on the House floor. Thank you for 
reading this. ` 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. FRED HAMMERLY. 


The Enemy Property Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this ses- 
sion of Congress will probably have to 
decide whether or not the United States 
will return to its former enemies of 
World War II those properties which 
were seized during the war. 

In this connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing article by Oscar Schisgall. Mr. 
Schisgall is a freelance writer, served 
with the O. W. I., and is the author of 
numerous books. 
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Tue Enemy Property Issue 
(By Oscar Shisgall) 

The people of the United States and their 
representatives in the Congress are faced 
with an issue that is peculiarly and deeply 
rooted in their emotions. The passions and 
arguments it has roused—and will not doubt 
continue to rouse—cross party lines, finding 
supporters and opponents among Republi- 
cans and Democrats alike. What the Con- 
gress votes to do will affect not only Ameri- 
can citizens but the people of Germany and 
Japan and of all nations which were the 
Allies of the United States in World War II. 
In short, this promises to be one of the 
most controversial issues with which Ameri- 
can citizens will be confronted. 

In its simplest terms it is this: Shall the 
United States return to its former enemies 
of World War Il—Germany and Japan—all 
those properties which were seized during 
the war and vested in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian? 

Admittedly, if such properties are returned 
to citizens of the Axis, the act would be the 
complete repudiation of agreements the 
United States made after World War II with 
its allies. America must consider the issue, 
not only in terms of its immediate interests, 
but in terms of the long-range interests of 
the world as a whole. 

To understand the problem one must un- 
derstand its background. 

BACKGROUND 

After the first conflict with Germany the 
victorious Allies assessed their enormous 
losses. They tried to recoup them, at least 
in part, by imposing heavy repatriations on 
the German people. The reparations were 
so heavy, indeed, that they were eventually 
to become an insupportable burden for Ger- 
many. In any case, the Germans defaulted 
in paying the debt. More than $100 million 
remains unpaid to the United States; and 
a number of thoughtful historlans have ex- 
pressed the opinion that these overwhelming 
reparations were in large measure responsi- 
ble for the rise of Hitler. For the Germans, 
crushed under financial burdens, were in a 
mood to welcome anyone who promised to 
deliver them from their economic distress, 

After World War II the question arose: 
Would the Allied Nations repeat the disas- 
trous policy of imposing heavy reparations 
on Germany? 

The United States opposed such a plan. 
So did Great Britain and France. In fact, at 
the Paris Conference of Allies, held from No- 
vember 9 to December 21 of 1945, a resolu- 
tion was drafted which would do away com- 
pletely with reparations. Heavy reparations, 
they all agreed, were bad for the victors as 
well as for the vanquished.. The health of 
the world would depend largely on restoring 
Germany to a position in which her 80 mil- 
lion people would be able to trade with other 
nations. It was better, in other words, to 
make these 80 million people self-supporting 
than to make them economic vassals, help- 
less under the weight of reparation demands, 

Did this mean that the Germans. who had 
launched the war against mankind, and the 
Japanese, who had subjected the United 
States to the infamy of Pearl Harbor, would 
go scot free, unpunished, untaxed, unaf- 
fected In any economic sense by the results of 
the war? Were all the appalling costs of the 
conflict, all subsequent war claims of inno- 
cent victims, to be paid by the victors? 


A NEW PLAN 


An alternate solution was advanced by 
the United States, England, and France and 
urged upon the rest of the Allied Nations, 
Recognized as the most liberal and humane 
postwar terms of modern history, the plan 
embraced these factors: 

During World War II the United States 
like all the Allied Nations, had immobilized 
German and Japanese holdings within its 
national boundaries, It had done this by 
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seizing enemy property and vesting it in the 
control of the Alien Property Custodian, All 
such enemy assets were still in the 

of the Alien Property Custodian. Their total 
value, in the United States, was estimated at 
approximately $365 million at the time of 
appropriation. 

According to the new plan, none of this 
seized property would be returned to the 
Germans and the Japanese. Instead, the 
Alien Property Custodian (and his counter + 
part in other nations) would be empow 
to sell such properties. The proceeds of the 
sales would take the place of reparations. 

True, whatever money was thus raised 
would be insufficient to pay for Allied losses. 
After all, the United States itself had er, 
pended some $300 billion in the war- 
would be futile to expect that all of 
could ever be repaid by the Germans and 
Japanese. But the sale of enemy assets 
would bring the Allies some compensation. 

This plan was adopted by 18 Allied Nations 
in the Paris Agreement on German Repara, 
tion of January 24, 1946, In the words of 
the agreement: 

“Each signatory government shall, under 
such procedures as it may choose, hold 
dispose of German enemy assets within its 
jurisdiction in manners designed to preclude 
react return to German ownership or con- 

rol.’ 

The Bonn Conyention of May 26, 195% 
which was submitted to and approved by the 
United States Senate, specifically provided 
that (a) the Allies waive all claims for repa” 
rations from Germany, (b) Germany 
never to contest the retention of vested 85- 
sets by the Allies, and (c) Germany agree to 
compensate the former owners of vested 
property. Japan had agreed to similar 
in the treaty of September 8, 1951, negotiated 
by John Foster Dulles and called by him 4 
good treaty. 

WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 1948 

As for the United States, it has championed 
the plan from the start; and in its or 
Claims Act of 1948 it reaffirmed its policy: 

No property or interests therein of 
many, Japan, or any national of either such 
country vested in or transferred to the GOY- 
ernment at any time after December 7, 1941. 
pursuant to the provisions of this act, 
be returned to former owners thereof or th 
successors in interest, and the United states 
shall not pay compensation for any su 
property or interest therein.” 

So the decision seemed firm and final. 

What was to be done with the money re, 
ceived by the Alien Property Custodian if and 
When he sold the enemy assets? 

“The net proceeds remaining upon the 
completion of administration, liquidation. 
and disposition pursuant to the provisio: 
of this act of any such property or interest 
therein shall be covered into the Treasury at 
the earliest practicable date.” 

These funds were earmarked to help set- 
tle the war claims of Americans—primarll¥ 
prisoners of war and certain civilian m- 
ternees, 

The number of enemy nationals whose 
property was placed under the control of 
the Alien Property Custodian exc 
34,000. These, however, were not all firms 
doing business In America. The type of such 
assets ran into countless categories: 
example, an empty lot somewhere on 
outskirts of Brooklyn, bought by a Ge 
national for a downpayment of $250 as = 
rael-estate investment, was technically ene: 
my-owned property. It was seized. At the 
other end of the list, however, stood such 
an industrial giant as the General Aniline 
and Film Corp., owned by Germany's I. G. 
Farben Industrie. 

The total worth of German assets in the 
United States was estimated to be appro*! 
mately $300 million at the time they 
taken over by the Alien Property Cu 
But about 50 percent of the total 


— 


value 


Was concentrated in the holdings of 435 
industrial firms. 

The Alien Property Custodian put these 
pompanies under American management. 
k the most part they prospered. As their 

usiness grew, they were sold, often at s 
tizable increase of value. The North Amer- 
lean Rayon Co. which was worth about $8 
million when seized as enemy property, was 
“Old for $12,700,000; E. Leitz, Inc., of 
New York, seized as an asset worth $175,000, 
Was sold for $787,000; the Schering Corp., 
Worth $1,300,000 in 1942 brought the aston- 

g sales price of $30 million. Such ex- 
amples of increased worth were numerous, 

e increases ranging from 10 percent to 
Over 2.000 percent. 

The Alien Property Custodian disposed 
Quite rapidly of those assets whose pre- 
B us ownership was not being contested. 

y July of 1956, according to the Depart- 
Ment of Justice, 382 of the 435 industrial 

had been sold; of the remaining 53, 
the physical assets of 35 had been disposed 
ok. though their corporate names still were 

by the Custodian. Most of the 18 
that had not been sold hung under the 
Shadow of legal uncertainties. General Ani- 
line, the largest of them all, worth $35 mil- 
on when seized, $100 million now, was 
ing claimed by a Swiss company—a claim 
Which was rejected by a United States Fed- 
tral court. 2 
THE DEMAND FOR RETURN OF ALIEN PROPER 


This, then, was the general situation when 
movement began in Washington to return 
75 ves ted property to its former German and 

apanese owners. 

The demand, initiated by the Dirksen 
Committee, was later sponsored by a group 
z Americans called the Committee for Re- 

urn of Confiscated German and Japanese 
rty. They based their case principally 
rer Moralistic grounds. Confiscation, as 
hey termed the seizure of enemy property, 
Was held to be contrary to all American 
It violated the American regard for 
the sanctity of private property. In support 
this contention members of the commit- 

= Quoted the Bill of Rights: 
* No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 

Property, without due process of law; nor 
wi Private property be taken for public use, 

thout just compensation.“ 

E But could this principle be applied with 
Qual logic to the property of aliens who had 
t attempted to destroy the United States? 
nude more specific, were the American hold- 
ngs of I. G. Farben, for example, which had 
den one of Hitler's mainstays, to be re- 
ded as inviolate now and beyond the jur- 
ion of the Alien Property Custodian? 

Those who opposed a return of enemy 
Property opposed every part of the plea. 
Ader began by pointing out that confisca- 

On, in the usual meaning of the term, was 
Wh y a word to be applied to a process on 

ich all of the affected nations had agreed, 
A the agreement liberal, humane, and 
e further pointed out that no 
f vate individual in Germany would suffer 
Tom this so-called “confiscation” since the 
8 man Government had undertaken to re- 
t burse its private citizens, The demand 
Or the return of enemy assets, they argued, 
imp 2 Called upon the United States to re- 
i thee German citizens instead of allow- 
the obligation to remain with the German 
vernment. It was, in short, they main- 
, “a grab for an American handout.” 
8 one cl writing to the Pulpit 
ee put it: “What a strange, new phil- 
thorny that is—that those who win a war in 
Cause of decency should be called upon 
it Fag J heavy reparations to those who lose 
the cause of intolerance.” 2 
une implement their indignation further, 
ert who opposed return of enemy prop- 
and the consequent repudiation of the 
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aris agreement made with our Allies—at- 

buted the campaign to high-paid German 
lobbyists and produce the names of several 
who had registered as being in German 
employ. Congressman LO W. O'BRIEN, of 
New York, speaking before the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, in 
April 1956, quoted expenditures by I. G, 
Chemie, or Interhandel (a Swiss holding 
company for I. G. Farben interests) of over 
$400,000 in 1954 and $350,000 in 1955 for 
lawsuit and attorney fees in the United 
States. “This, of course, is the action to 
gain the return of the General Aniline and 
Film Corporation,” the Congressman said. 
„This is $750,000 in only 2 years.” And it 
concerned only one of many German prop- 
erties. * 

In spite ot such disclosures the movement 
for the return of enemy assets had steadily 
gained momentum. Several Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives 
were induced to work in its behalf. Senator 
Everert M. Dimxsen, of Illinois, introduced 
such legislation in 1954, and the following 
year a joint resolution was introduced into 
the House of Representatives. 

Neither these nor subsequent bills which 
have been introduced have reached a vote on 
the floor of the House or Senate. 

Added to this has been the personal inter- 
vention of Chancellor Adenauer of West Ger- 
many who sent a communication favoring 
return to the President of the United States. 
In his reply of August 7, 1954, President 
Eisenhower stated that “None of the meas- 
ures [for return of German property] has 
the approval of my administration.” He 
added: 

“Because of the great dislocation in the 
German economy which took place as a result 
of the war, the Allied Governments decided 
to look to German assets in their territories 
as a principal source for the payment of their 
claims against Germany. The recovery of 
the German economy, which has progressed 
so rapidly and so well under your administra- 
tion, was thus not hampered by a large rep- 
aration burden. In considering the problem 
of the vested assets, it is necessary, therefore, 
to take into account legitimate claims on the 
part of American citizens arising out of the 
war for which some provision should be 
made, if the original approach is reversed.” 

Many persons on both sides of the issue 
attempted to demonstrate the legality. or 
illegality of the pro) deed, of all 
measures intended to give property back to 
those who had been enemies of the United 
States. Would such an act be in conformity 
with international law? Or was the only 
applicable international law that which had 
been written in the 18-nation pact known as 
the Paris Agreement? 

‘The American Bar Association assigned a 
special committee to report on the Dirksen 
bill. Though the committee voted by a 
margin of better than 3 to 1 against the 
pill, both sides concurred in the opinion that 
the question of returning enemy assets in- 
volved not legalities but rather a matter of 
national policy. Ten distinguished members 
of the bar association who professed them- 
selves to be in favor of the Dirksen bill 
nevertheless asserted in a joint report: “The 
central problem is not whether privately 
owned German and Japanese property could 
lawfully be confiscated by the United States 
in 1942, under appropriate congressional au- 
thority, as an act of war, but whether those 
assets, having been vested, should now be 
returned as an act of grace. We therefore 

that the issue before the Congress is 
not one of juridical power but of national 

li Wied 
Foie of the most important phrases in the 
entire controversy lies in the four words: 
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a matter of law, of obligation, or of com- 
pulsion; it is to be determined solely as an 
act of grace—which is to say, a matter of 
choice based on America's feelings. The de- 
cision to be reached lies not in legal texts 
but in the heart and conscience of the Ameri- 
can people. 
THE JOHNSTON BILL 

The newest of the bills designed to re- 
turn enemy property—the Senate bill 600, 
sponsored by Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, of 
South Carolina, is expected to be reported out 
of committee for a Senate vote in 1957. 

The Johnston bill differs from the earliest 
bills and resolutions on the subject. The 
difference has evoked outraged protests from 
the bill’s opponents. For, whereas early 
efforts to have alien property returned to the 
Germans and the Japanese concentrated on 
this single objective, Senator JoHnsron’s bill 
does not. It has added some 24 pages that 
bring together, in a single bill, all war claims 
against former enemy nations. The bill 
seeks to legislate for Americans with claims 
against the German and Japanese Govern- 
ments as it legislates for Germans with al- 
leged claims against the United States, 

Senator JOHNSTON'S bill asserts that this 
joint purpose “should strengthen the for- 
eign political and economic policies of the 
United States; such a program is neces- 
sary to reaffirm and promote respect for the 
basic and fundamental concept of the in- 
violability of private property in our national 
and international relationships; * * * to that 
end it shall be the policy of the United States 
and the purpose of this act to provide a 
coordinated program for— ’ 

“1. Financing the payment of war damage 
claims of United States nationals 
Germany and Japan in their conduct of 
World War II. 

“2. Returning privately owned property, 
or proceeds thereof, vested by the United 
States as the property of German or Japan- 
ese nationals or the nationals of friendly 
neutral nations.” 

The immediate charge of those opposed 
to the bill is clearly expressed in the words 
of several New York attorneys: 

“The effect of this joint-purpose bill is 
too obvious to be missed. A well-intentioned 
American legislator who would willingly and 
promptly do everything in his power to bring 
about the settlement of an American citi- 
zen's claim against Germany is stymied. He 
cannot vote for the interests of his American 
constituent without also voting for the in- 
terests of those who were recently enemy 
aliens. He is required to regard German de- 
mands as equivalent to and morally as com- 

as American claims. This is politi- 
cal trickery of the most blatant kind, de- 
signed to send the German lobby’s program 
through the Congress on the tatis of a super- 
ficially patriotic attempt to help American 
citizens settle their claims, The device is 
unworthy of the Congress. It is unworthy 
of all who would give unbiased consideration 
to the problem of enemy property that is 
vested in the hands of the Alien Property 
Custodian.” 

Critics of the Johnston bill demand that it 
be divided into its two basic parts, each to 
be considered and voted upon separately: (a) 
the interests of American citizens and (b) 
the interests of former enemy aliens. 

Yet proponents and opponents of the bill 
alike regard this change as wishful thinking. 
The bill has already been written, considered 
in committee, debated in newspapers. It is 
what it Is. When it comes to the floor of 
the Senate for yote, it will undoubtedly ap- 
pear substantially in its present form. 

ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 

This fact, however, in no way alters the 
moral and ethical factors involved in the 
return of enemy assets. Whether these be 
judged by themselves or in conjunction with 
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American claims, the arguments for er 
against remain unchanged. 

Some of the questions which the American 
people will have to weight, pro and con, are 
analyzed below. 

Confiscation? 


Those favoring the return of enemy assets 
hold that retaining them would amount to 
confiscation. They argue that the United 
States, dedicated to the sanctity of private 
property, should never sanction confiscation. 
It cannot set such an example to the rest of 
the world. As long as we preach the inviol- 
ability of individual rights, we must demon- 
strate our faith in such rights by our actions. 

Those who oppose the Johnston bill insist 
that no confiscation of any kind is involved 
in the present issue. The Republic of Ger- 
many, in the Bonn Convention, undertook 
to safeguard its nationals against individual 
loss by compensating them from the German 
treasury. Considering the total amount at 
stake at the time—#300 milllon—this would 
subject the German treasury to far less strain 
than if it had to pay full war reparations to 
the Allies. 
of this method as being confiscatory—that 
18, not until their lobby began to operate in 
Washington. If German nationals have not 
yet been compensated by their government, 
the fault lies with the German Government 
itself, not with Americans. There is no 
reason why Americans should be penalized 
for the failure of the German Government to 
meet its promises to its own people, 

Retaliation? 


Continuing the argument against confis- 
cation on another tack, the proponents of 
the bill warn of the dangers it threatens. 
We Americans, they point out, are constantly 
and pecullarly vulnerable to retaliation. To 
quote Mr. Charles R. Carroll, an attorney 
speaking before the American Bar Associa- 
tion: 


“American private inyestment in foreign 
lands today is certainly not less than $23 
billion *. These totals are made up of 
thousands of enterprises * * subject to 
the attitudes and practices of the foreign 
governments under which they live * . 
If we use the incident of war as a justifica- 
tion for confiscation, we can expect that 
justification to be availed of against our 
nationals.” 

In other words, other nations may subject 
citizens of the United States to a quid pro 
quo, and we Americans have a tremendous 
foreign investment at stake. Let us not 
tempt others into hostile reprisals by setting 
a confiscatory example. 

This argument, say the opponents of the 
bil, is an absurd threat calculated to stir 
our fears. It is founded on an illusion urg- 
ing appeasement in the face of a danger 
which does not exist. 

To begin with, the argument presupposes 
another world war, with Americans this time 
fighting all those nations in which they have 
their 623 billion investment—which is to 
say, practically the entire free world. It 
presupposes that having gotten into this war, 
the United States would then lose it; and 
that as a result of defeat all American prop- 
erty in foreign lands would be confiscated, 

Under what other circumstances would 
enemy countries be in a position to retaliate 
for our refusal to return enemy assets today? 
This argument, say its opponents, has no 
reality or imminence. 


RETURN THE FULL PROCEEDS? 


If properties which were vested in the 
Alien Property Custodian have been sold, 
let the full proceeds be returned to the 
citizens of the Axis, say those in favor of 
the Johnston bill. This is the only fair 
and equitable procedure possible, even 
though many of the properties are worth 
more today than when they were seized. As 
a committee of 12 lawyers put it in a state- 
ment to the bar association: "To suggest 


Even the Germans never spoke 
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‘that we should keep the excess over book 


value (the profit realized by the sale of 
the property) * * is to use an account- 
ing device as a measure of Just compensa- 
tion. Are patents, recorded at a value of 
$1, subject to seizure for that price? 
Since the war the yalue of the dollar has 
been more than halved." How, then, 
proponents of the bill ask, can we provide 
an adjustment for this inflation? To at- 
tempt to adjudicate just compensation in 
each case would be the work of years. We 
have, therefore, recommended that assets 
on hand be returned to those from whom 
they were vested; that if the properties have 
been sold, the proceeds be returned,” 

The demand that full payment be made 
to the Germans on the basis of the price 
for which their property was sold rouses 
instant moral indignation, 

As has been indicated, the total value 
of the vested property in question had ap- 
proximately doubled in value at the time of 
its sale, over what it was when sequestered. 
Put in figures, the $300 million in assets 
which the United States seized climbed to 
a worth of more than $500 million when sold. 
To return the full proceeds to the Germans 
on the terms suggested would give them a 
profit of more than $200 million. 

Of this a minister wrote: “Do we now 
condone the recent Nazi efforts to destroy 
our civilization? If we do not condone them, 
how can we be so illogical, so paradoxical, 
so utterly inconsistent as to reward those 
who tried to crush our liberties?” He pointed 
out that the $500 million which would be 
turned over to the Germans by this plan 
must ultimately come out of the American 
pocket; and he adds of the advocates of 
return: “They speak of the horrors of con- 
fiscation, as they piously plead the cause of 
former Nazis. But why are they in no sense 
concerned about confiscating 6500 million 
from Americans?” 

This minister urged that we “prove to all 
mankind that there can be no monetary 
profit in any Hitler-like attempt to rob 
civilization of its freedom.” Maintaining 
that Americans are not a vindictive people— 
the United States has, indeed, given Germany 
over $4 billion for rehabilitation—he asserted 
that on the other hand Americans ought not 
to be foolish enough to be cruel and unjust 
to themselves. 

Another speaker in opposition to the John- 
ston bill declared that if the United States 
penalized itself by returning all German 
property plus a huge windfall of profits, it 
would virtually be admitting it had been 
wrong in fighting Hitler. The return of 
property with the award of fat profits would 
constitute a recognition of our war debt to 
the Axis. We would, in effect, be paying 
a $200 million premium as the price of having 
opposed the Nazis. 


Abrogate the Paris agreement? 


Do we have the right in the United States 
unilaterally to abrogate the terms of the 
Paris agreement? 

We have that right without question, say 
the supporters of the Johnston bill. The 
Paris agreement was not technically a treaty 
at all, they maintain. It was an executive 
agreement among representatives of the 
heads of state. When Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles was asked to comment 
on this point before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, he said: 

“In my opinion, the agreement, whatever 
its intent may have been as an executive 
agreement, was without authority whatever 
to bind the Congress of the United States 
in this matter, The property had been 
vested by action of Congress. I believe Con- 
gress has the right to decide what to do 
about the matter. I do not believe that the 
freedom of Congress in this matter has been 
curtailed in any way by this executive agree- 
ment. I am not a believer in the power of 
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the President, through executive agreements, 
to cut across the normal legislative powers 
of Congress. a 

“I may say that, as a matter of interpreta- 
tion of that agreement, it can be argued that 
it was not intended to operate in perpetuity 
but was designed as a temporary measure 
perhaps to assure against a revival of Ger- 
man militarism and the use of German im- 
portant commercial assets possible as an in- 
strument of German militarism. 

“I think that that danger has passed and 
that if the agreement be given that inter- 
pretation, which I think is a reasonable one. 
then the action which you contemplate 1s 
not only compatible with the powers of 
Congress but also is compatible with the 
executive agreement itself.” 

Later in his testimony the Secretary of 
State made his position even more emphatic. 
He added: “I do not believe that there can 
be any executive agreement, not approv' 
by the Congress in the form of legislation 
or a treaty, which would bar the Congress 
from doing what it pleases with respect 
to this vested property.” 

Such a declaration on the part of the Sec“ 
retary of State brought an immediate re- 
sponse from those Americans opposed to re- 
turning enemy property. Was the United 
States turning its back on its recent allies, 
upon whom it had urged the retention 
these same enemy assets at the Paris con“ 
ference? 

The Secretary's words also evoked instant 
protest abroad. Several of our allies made 
formal protests te the United States. One 
the most articulate objections came out 
the Netherlands, Conceding the fact that 
the retention of enemy property had ind 
been done by executive agreement, this doc 
ument, written by J. C. W. M. Huijsmans 
declared: 

“The limits within which the President 
is empowered to conclude executive agree 
ments have never been precisely stated. In 
practice, the President himself decides on 
these boundaries, Foreign countries mus 
rely on the President's not going beyond the 
extent of his powers. No President 
will be willing to bind his country by agree: 
ments without having the certainty that 
these were within his powers to conclude and 
can be carried out. * * * 

“On the basis of existing practice. the 
Netherlands and the other members of the 
Paris Agreement had good reason to believe 
that these agreements were authoritatively 
signed by the United states. * If this 
were not so, the United States would be 
permanently guilty of a shameful abuse 
confidence of foreign countries with whom 
they conclude agreements almost daily 12 
the form of executive agreements. * * — 
Furthermore, it is, to say the least, remar® 
able that an American Secretary of State, 
who is responsible for relations with fore 
countries and who himself daily conclude’ 
executive agreements in the name 3 
United States or has them concluded, ahould 
confine himself to the constitutional 2 
pects solely during the hearing spoken 
above and does not say anything as to 
faot that under international law, the Un! 
States is bound by executive agreem 
* * * In any case, it is not permissible 
this provision should be abrogated ved 
erally by 1 of the 19 countries, invol a 
in the Paris Agreement. A unilateral 1115 
lation of the obligation assumed here WO aid 
undermine the entire settlement, as } 
down in the Paris Agreement.“ = 

As a matter of dollars and cents, the ok 
ponents of the Johnston bill say the Un! 
States may well be able to afford the ges% is 
of turning #500 million over to the G es 
and Japanese. Some ot the other signatories 
of the Paris agreement, however, would 5 
such an act a drain on their economi T s 
Burdened by heavy debts incurred d 
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the war for the Allies’ common survival, 
Telying now on loans and assistance from the 
United States, they would deem it a shat- 
tering sacrifice to return former Nazi prop- 
erty with a bonanza of accrued profits. 
These are the lands that were recently over- 
Tun by German tanks and Panzer divisions; 
these were the lands that felt the full, crash- 
impact of German bombs. Are they 
Mow to be urged, by our example, to reward 
their former enemies with handsome prof- 
its, assuring them in spirit that their prop- 
erty was merely being held in friendly escrow 
during the battles? Such an attitude is de- 
flared unrealistic and unwarranted. Even 
Guatemala, which was not physically at- 
tacked during the war, refused by decree 
to allow the Germans to profit by the return 
or their property. 
Generate ill will? 
A report of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
dated July 26, 1956, argues in favor of 
e Johnston bill: “In comparing relative 
Values or costs, no one can estimate what 
it may cost the United States not to return 
f © seized assets. Confiscation penalizes a 
ew but generates ill will among many. We 
fannot afford to relinquish the good will 
Which we have labored so assiduously at 
duch great cost to promote“ Later, quoting 
au alde memoire, the committee adds, Mem- 
te ship in the family of nations imposes in- 
national obligations.” 
bi ponents of the Johnston bill see in this 
d for International good will only a bid for 
€ good will of the former enemy nations. 
ey cannot understand why the United 
tates should now, to all intents and pur- 
= » be siding with its former enemies 
Sainst the economic interest of its allies. 
the good will of our allies mean less 
‘han the good will of former enemies? 
Create individual hardship? 
wee should never forget, say the advocates 
thi ns enemy property, that much of 
diyi p. represents the sacrifice of in- 
> dualis in modest circumstances. Only a 
ae pee the cases at issue concern huge cor- 
ity tions like I. G. Farben. The vast major- 
~ thousands, indeed—affect persons who 
she Hebel private hardship because of 
on. 
tre illustrations of such hardships there 
Allegations such as the one of the boys 
He Ought in the American Army In Korea. 
tiene killed. The beneficiary of his $10,000 
Sane Policy was his mother—a German 
en Onal. The policy was sequestered as an 
bad asset. The mother has never been 


— type of case, multiplied by the thou- 
Clay, Presents some of the smaller war 
Matter the Germans hold against us. As a 
ay th, of morality and humanitarianism, 
ert © supporters of the bill, their prop- 
n promptly be returned. 
the 2 Alten Property Custodlan has branded 
fom et of the boy who fought in Korea as 
Que 8 untrue. The story has been. 
has du by Many proponents of return, and it 
dian ought many letters. But the Custo- 
ald ee that his office does not and never 
tary perate under a policy of seizing mili- 
do ce. Moreover, it had nothing to 
or “ith Korea. 


Whether the story is true 
Rot, however, x 


the opponents of return 
Any 5 do not counsel unfair treatment of 
theless ividual, German or otherwise. Never- 
m they do not approve of giving Ger- 
Over nationals preferential consideration 
Out a ricans. Our own people, they point 
R Á ll hold over 13,000 unsatisfied claims 
that thane of war damage; and they repeat 
aingie se claims should not be tied up in a 
there bill with German demands. Why, 
left to Ponente ask. should Americans be 
nemi wait while first we placate our former 
des eet The only explanation they can 
in the determined activities of the 
they ae lobby. And the German lobby, 
d, is supported by the great corpora- 
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tions like I. G. Farben, not by small claim- 
ants. When the administration offered to 
return selzed German and Japanese assets 
up to $10,000 to each former enemy, point- 
ing out that this would be a full return to 
90 percent of the claimants (about $50 mil- 
lion to Germans and $7,500,000 to Japanese), 
this offer was rejected by the German lobby. 


How much will it cost? 


As a matter of banking and fund manage- 
‘ment, it will cost us little or nothing to re- 
turn German property, say the advocates of 
return. The proceeds of Its sale by the Alien 
Property Custodian, it should be remem- 
bered, were to be earmarked for paying 
American war-damage claims. But there 
exists another source for raising such sums, 

The latest report of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee explains: “The United States ex- 
pects to recelve $1 billion from Germany for 
postwar economic assistance under the Lon- 
don Debt Settlement Agreement of 1953. 
Payments are to be made on this obligation 
semiannually. Payments currently being 
made are m the amount of $12,500,000 and 
represent interest only. Beginning July 1, 
1958, payments are to be made semiannually 
in installments of $23,790,000, including 
principal and interest. There are to be 59 
such installments and one additional final 
installment in the amount of the unpaid 
balance.” 

Those who would return enemy property 
would use these German debt payments to 
meet American war-damage claims. Since 
the money is already out of the United States 
Treasury, they argue, the fund to pay dam- 
ages—or certainly no great additional 
amount—need not be taken from the 
‘Treasury. 

This kind of reasoning, say the opponents 
of return, is false and illogical, and can lead 
only to uneconomic conclusions. The money 
from Germany is due the American Treas- 
ury. It is part of the Nation“ assets. If 
we divert it, using it to pay war claims, we 
divert it from all the other uses to which it 
might have been put. 

To siphon a billion dollars away from our 
Treasury is fundamentally to take it from 
the American taxpayers. In other words, to 
keep it out of the Treasury is tantamount 
to taking it out. The difference is one of 
semantics. In the long run the act will cost 
the American people a billion dollars. 

Again, say the bill's opponents, we return 
to the principal of penalizing ourselves and 
our own citizens in order to satisfy the de- 
mands of former enemy aliens—and of the 
active lobby that now serves German inter- 
ests in Washington. 

As all parties appear to agree, the problem 
is not so much one of law as of national 
policy; not so much one of finances as of 
eth{cs and morality. The answer must lie 
in our Nation’s heart and conscience. 


St. Patrick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith the invocation by 
the Most Reverend John J. Russell on the 
occasion of the Hibernian banquet in 
Charleston, S. C., on March 16, 1957. 
We should all take this as our motto in 
these days “which try men’s souls”; 
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THE BREASTPLATE OF sr. PATRICK 

I rise up today, 

God’s power guiding me, God’s might up- 
ho! me, 8 

God's wisdom directing me. 

The eye of God looking before me, the ear 
of God listening for me. 

The word of God speaking for me, the hand 
of God defending me, 

The way of God, stretching out before me, 
the shield of God protecting me, the 
hosts of God guarding me, 

From the snares of demons, from the seduc- 
tion of vice, from the wicked desires of 
my nature, 

From every man who plots against me, near 
or far, alone or with others. 


Also included is a speech on the same 
occasion by the Reverend Louis F. Sterk- 
er, society chaplain. I have never found 
so much contained in so short an address, 

Your excellency, Bishop Russell, distin- 
guished guests, officers, and brother Hiberni- 
ans, victory is the theme of St. Patrick’s Day. 
Fifteen centuries ago St. Patrick, with zeal 
for God and the sword of faith, won a battle 
over paganism. The spoils of his victory 
is the Joyous faith of the Irish people, who 
through the centuries have steadfastly held 
to this faith, and which faith they carried 
throughout the world. 

What kind of a man was Patrick, and why 
is his victory so significant for us today? 

St. Patrick was a spiritual giant who 
burned with love for the very people who 
enslaved him. This was not a natural but a 
supernatural love (a love like God's for us) 
which led him fearlessly face to face with 
the greatest obstacles to accomplish a mis- 
sion of sharing his divine faith with the 
Druids of old. 

The paganism of Ireland in Patrick's time 
was much the same as the communism of 
today. Slavery, fear, oppression enshrouded 
the place and people. The hostility against 
Christianity was as rampant. St. Patrick 
accomplished a devastating victory—pagan- 
ism was destroyed and the faith planted 
among his beloved people. His battle was 
won with the weapons of prayer, penance, 
and personal zeal. 

How many other Patricks are there in the 
world today? Men who are on fire with the 
love of a people, a mission, a homeland, from 
which they have been exiled, or in which 
they have been enslaved by the Communists. 
The Mindzenties, the Stepanacs, the mis- 
sionaries, the thousands who are willing to 
suffer imprisonments, tortures, even death, 
for this same faith. 

St. Patrick brought the blessings of 
Christianity to the Emerald Isle 15 centuries 
ago. We pray and hope that the blessings 
of faith will replace the evil of communism 
which has engulfed so much of the world 
today. We know the faith will not only sur- 
vive, but will triumph over this evil; how- 
ever, we must plan our defense against any 
eventuality on the part of the Kremlin. It 
would be well for us to ponder the victory” 
of St. Patrick whose only weapons were 
prayer, penance, and personal zeal for the 
cause of Christianity. 


Navy Appreciation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, most 
communities appreciate it when a serv- 
ice unit is moved into their area but I 
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dare say that few have taken one to 
heart as much as Sanford, Fla., has its 
naval air station. There a wonderful 
spirit has developed between the station 
personnel and the community. The city 
and its chamber of commerce, headed by 
Manager John Krider, and the news- 
paper, the Sanford Herald, and the 
Seminole County Junior Chamber of 
Commerce have cooperated 100 percent 
with the Navy and its wishes. On the 
other hand, the Navy has cooperated to 
the same extent with them. 

Now to show what the people of San- 
ford think of the Navy, the folks down 
there are going to hold Navy Apprecia- 
tion Day this Saturday. In this connec- 
tion, I include the following editorial 
from the Sanford Herald of March 26, 
1957: 

Foixs To SHOW GRATITUDE at Navy APPRE- 
CIATION Day, SATURDAY, MARCH 30 

Saturday, March 30, is a day that will long 
be remembered in Sanford. 

It will be Navy Appreciation Day for all 
of Seminole County. The entire day and 
festivities will be turned over to the honor 
of the United States Navy and all its 
personnel at the Sanford Naval Air Station. 

Navy people—their entire families—will be 
admitted free to all of the activities which 
will include a gigantic fish fry with all of 
the trimmings, a baseball game between two 
of the New York Giants farm system teams 
at Sanford Memorial Baseball Stadium, fire- 
works early in the evening, and climaxed 
with a big street dance. 

To make the event a complete success, the 
Seminole County Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, staking the daylong festivity, is ask- 
ing that local citizens turn out in force 
to show their appreciation for all that the 
Navy has meant to them here in Seminole 
County. 

Plans have been completed to feed more 
than 5,000 people —and to do that there will 
be more than 2 tons of fish, 6,000 ears of 
corn, and tons of other food to go along 
with making a fish fry an enjoyable and de- 
Ucious meal, To be sure—the Jaycees even 
thought of butter for the corn on the cob. 

All of Sanford will more than likely be 
out to proclaim the day one of importance 
to them for as each person in our commu- 
nity knows the Navy has been the bulwark 
of our economy. 

The Navy, when the Sanford Naval Air 
Station was reactivated, brought with them 
hundreds of families, each one looking for 
housing, each one a customer in Sanford's 
fine stores, each one purchasing automobiles, 
gasoline, boats, fishing tackle, everything 
that makes life worth living—and most of 
those purchases have come from Sanford 
and Seminole County shops and stores. 

Merchants of Seminole County well know 
that the Navy is important to our economy 
and the growth of the community. Mer- 
chants have prospered because of the in- 
creased sales, the movement of stocks which 
they had previously not carried, and be- 
cause of the many intangibles Navy fami- 
lies purchase such as insurance, stocks and 
bonds, savings accounts in our banks, and 
investments of many kinds. 

Best of all is the fact that Navy families 
have become Sanford families. They have 
made the finest of neighbors, joined parent- 
teachers associations, churches, their children 
have made fine and honored students, the 
concert serles became a huge success because 
of their attendance, Sunday schools have 
been overflowing because of Navy family 
children, the Women’s Auxiliary of our hos- 
pital have added many Navy wives to their 
roster and in turn they've rendered valuable 
service to the community—whatever the 
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event, the organization, the group, you will 
always find someone from the Navy an im- 
portant cog in the operation. 

Now—Sanford and Seminole County want 
to show in a small way just how much the 
Navy means to the community. 

The Seminole County Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has shouldered an enormous task 
in sponsoring and putting on the Seminole 
County Navy Appreciation Day. Naturally, 
these young businessmen have found it nec- 
essary to call upon other civic and fraternal 
organizations to help them out because of 
the huge number of people necessary to serve 
the meal and handle the big crowd that is 
expected to attend. 

The Sanford National Guard, as they have 
done many times in the past, have pitched 
in to help and as these young men filter 
through the crowds Saturday we will see 
them again in action to lend a helping hand 
and doing their always exceptionally fine job 
of being courteous and helping others in 
their trouble. 

Other organizations have spoken up and 
voiced their desire to take part in the job 
to be done in showing the Navy that “we 
like them.” For instance, the USO girls are 
going to serve in one of the many serving 
lines, the Business and Professional Womens 
Club will take over one or two of the serv- 
ing Unes—and there will be other organiza- 
tions speaking up to offer assistance in one 
of the biggest undertakings of the com- 
munity in a long time. 

The Jaycees are to be commended for the 
wonderful job they are doing—from every 
side there comes complimentary remarks 
about their agressiveness and willingness to 
do the tough jobs when they come along. 

The president of the group, and the officers 
and board of directors, the committee heads 
and members, all deserve a round of ap- 
plause from a grateful community for tak- 
ing upon their shoulders of this gigantic 
task, 

When Saturday night comes to a close 
there won't be a Navy person in Sanford who 
will not have been honored for the grand 
job they're doing in the service to their coun- 
try. 

Sanford is grateful for their being here 
and becoming a part of the community— 
Seminole County Navy Appreciation Day is 
just a gesture in letting everyone in the Navy 
know that they are appreciated—deep in the 
hearts of Sanford people there is a greater 
appreciation, one that just can't be shown by 
any event, no matter how large or how long. 


The United Nations and Public 
Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate an address by the 
Honorable Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant 
Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs. This address was 
delivered before the National Council of 
Jewish Women, Tuesday, March 19; 1957. 

Assistant Secretary Wilcox discussed 
the role of the United States in the 
United Nations during these recent criti- 
cal months. He also appropriately em- 
phasized the importance of public un- 
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derstanding of the United Nations—its 
assets and its limitations. 

I call to the Senate’s attention one 
paragraph from this excellent speech, 
where Secretary Wilcox said: 

In this connection, may I remind you that 
the United Nations can only do what its 
members want and permit it to do. We 
should not make the mistake, therefore, 
of blaming the Organization for the doubts, 
the uncertainties, and shortcomings dis- 
played by its members, 


He reminds us of the great respon- 
sibility that the United States has as one 
of the members of the U. N. 

Task unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND PUBLIC UNDER- 

STANDING 


(Address by the Honorable Francis O. Wilcox. 
Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, before the 
National Council of Jewish Women at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. Cu 
March 19, 1957) 


I am happy to take part in your public 
affairs panel this morning. The National 
Council of Jewish Women has à long and 
distinguished record of fostering enlightened 
understanding of national and international 
problems. 

Your organization reflects an important 
segment of American opinion. Your help 
and your understanding will continue to be 
needed very much as we seek to establish 
through the United Nations the basis for 4 
just and lasting peace in the Middle East. 

I am glad to have the opportunity to be 
here to discuss some aspects of critical issues 
before the United Nations. The intense 
glare of publicity that has attended every 
step of the negotiations on Hungary and on 
the Middle East has not always been illu- 
minating. It has at times perhaps higb- 
lighted the unessential, even the nonexistent: 
and at other times cast into deep shadow 
the main lines of policy and action. I should 
like to try to set in focus the role of the 
United States in the United Nations and the 
role of the United Nations in dealing wit? 
world problems, especially aggression and 
threats to the peace. 

Set in its simplest terms it is United 
States policy to support the United Nations 
and to work through it to establish 
maintain peace and well-being among na- 
tions. We believe it holds the best hope for 
the security and well-being of the America® 
people. 

We attempt to conduct our relations with 
other nations in conformity with the pur* 
poses and principles of the United Nations 
Charter. We avoid the use of force as 4 
means of settling disputes between ourselves 
and other states. If a problem arises which 
properly belongs in the United Nations, ue 
use our influence to bring it there. If, in 
our opinion, it is not a United Nations mat 
ter, we urge its settlement by other mean® 

The United Nations is a political organi- 
zation which has its proper uses and its limi- 
tations. It is not a remedy for all the world’s | 
ils. Misunderstanding on this score 18. 
think, the basis of most ériticism of both the 
United States role in the United Nations an 
the role of the United Nations when attempt- 
ing to deal with world crises. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

This past year has been a year of grave 
tests for the United Nations and a time 
peril for world peace. The situations that 
arose in Egypt and in Hungary provided bo 
the peril to mankind and the tests for the 
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efficacy of the United Nations. These issues 
have in common the fact that military force 
was used by one nation against another. 
This is the ultimate issue the United Nations 
was designed to meet and solve. The degree 
of success achieved by the United Nations 
to date in restoring peace with justice is a 
gage of its capabilities and its limitations as 
a peace-enforcing institution. Even more 
important, in my opinion, it is a measure 
of the extent to which member states will 
permit it to perform its peacemaking 
functions. 

The criticism has been leveled at the 
United Nations that it has proved weak and 
ineffective. This was charged not only in 
the case of Hungary because of the Assem- 
ply's inability to get the Soviet Union to 
withdraw its forces, but also in the Middle 
East when compliance with the recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly lagged. 

We must face the fact that with great 
power disunity reflected in the Security 
Council, the United Nations, for the time 
being, is handicapped in preventing breaches 
of the peace and bringing about restoration 
of peace. The role of the General Assembly 
is largely one of discussion and recommenda- 
tion, 

This does not mean, however, that the 
United Nations is without power to influence 
the conduct of nations. In some ways it 
may be likened to the role of the policeman 
in a community. In a well-ordered commu- 
nity he is a symbol of law and order, an 
Arbiter, created by the community for its own 
Protection. Called in on a dispute, he is not 
set upon by the mob. He is permitted to 
exercise a power which he does not in him- 
Self, possess. But this means that the com- 
munity must be back of him. 

The world, unfortunately, is not yet wholly 
made up of such communities. Where force 
alone is respected the General Assembly must 
Still play a limited role based largely on the 
constructive power of world public opinion. 

This state of affairs has not been fully 
Appreciated in the two great issues with 
Which the United Nations is still seized. 

The United States, because of the leading 
Tole it has played in this historic session 
ot the General Assembly, has shared to a 
Considerable degree both the public approval 
Of the United Nations successes and the 
Criticisms of its failures. 

In this connection, may I remind you that 
the United Nations can only do what its 
Members want and permit it to do. We 
Should not make the mistake, therefore, of 
blaming the Organization for the doubts, the 
Uncertainties, and shortcomings displayed by 
its members. =. 

THE CRISES IN EGYPT AND HUNGARY 

The problems presented to the United 
Nations by the crises in Egypt and Hungary 
are well known. There was a fundamental 
difference in the nature of these problems, 

wever. In Hungary Soviet troops, ostensi- 
bly there to protect Hungarian territory from 
dutside aggression, turned their guns inward 
against the defenseless Hungarian people 
Whose only crime was to seek peaceably a 
Bovernment of their choice. In Egypt, on 

Other hand, the clash was between the 
armed forces of the states involved. 

Moreover, the Israeli attack occurred as a 
result of a long series of serious provocations 
and violations of the armistice agreement. 

ere was no such conceivable excuse in the 
Case of the Soviet use of armed force against 
ungary. 
t Events so turned out that the United States 
ag itself taking the lead in United Na- 
ms action in the case of both Egypt and 
hangáry: In neither instance did we really 

Sve any choice of the role we were to play. 
= th were instances of the use of force 
9 the territorial integrity of another 


Tn the former case, it was our grievous task 
bring the charge of violation of the United 
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Nations Charter against our friends and 
allies; in the latter, against a government 
and a system which is the implacable foe of 
freedom. 

We pride ourselves on being a Nation of 
laws, not of men. The U. N. Charter like- 
wise provides that nations conduct their re- 
lations on the basis of international law and 
justice. 

We had to say to ourselves that if we ever 
hope to get anywhere with the peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes we must constantly take 
a stand against recourse to military force, as 
a matter of principle, and in the interest 
of our own Nation as well as world peace. 
Speaking to the nation on the Middle East 
situation on February 20, President Eisen- 
hower said: “It is an issue which can be 
solved if only we will apply the principles of 
the United Nations.” 

Our reason for going to the United Na- 
tions, then, was to defend this fundamental 
principle—not because we were pro-Arab or 
pro-Israel or anti-Russian or because we were 
for or against any state or group of states. 

I think there was no lack of public under- 
standing and support in this country for the 
decisions taken by the United Nations on 
both areas of conflict. Certainly there was 
wide and strong backing from the member- 
ship of the United Nations. There was, how- 
ever, great public impatience with the delay 
in the Middle East and the flat refusal in 
Hungary to comply with the terms of the 
resolutions adopted by the General Assembly 
aimed at restoring peace. It was quickly 
forgotten that in both cases what the United 
Nations was doing, or trying to do, was de- 
pendent on the voluntary cooperation of the 
offending states and the states offended 
against. The reason for this, of course, is 
that only the Security Council may take 
decisions of a compulsory character in such 
instances. With the power of the Security 
Council weakened by the veto, the United 
Nations has had to fall back on the General 
Assembly which has only the power to recom- 
mend. 

Given these circumstances, I believe we 
should be encouraged by what the United 
Nations has so far accomplished in the 
Middle East. It has shown that the con- 
science and the moral consensus of the vast 
majority of United Nations members, when 
the chips are down, favors peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes and adherence to commit- 
ments assumed under the Charter, even 
when such course seems to run counter to 
individual national interests. 1 

In the case of Hungary, the United Nations 
inability to secure compliance with its urgent 
and repeated recommendations has caused 
deep concern not only to the American people 
and Government, but to free peoples 
throughout the world. In the circumstances, 
it has been, perhaps, only natural for seg- 
ments of public opinion to oversimplify the 
problem in seeking to place the blame. It 
has been charged that the United Nations is 
weak and futile; it has been urged that 
Hungary and the Soviet Union be thrown 
out of the United Nations for their defiance; 
it has been argued that the United Nations 
and the United States have applied a “double 
standard one for the weak and one for the 
strong. 

I would like to attempt some clarification 
of this latter point. In his broadcast to the 
American people the night of October 31 on 
the critical situations in Hungary and the 
Middle East, President Eisenhower said: 
“There can be no peace without law. And 
there can be no law if we were to invoke one 
code of intenrational conduct for those who 
oppose us and another for our friends.” 

‘Though he was speaking about the attack 
on Egypt at the time, the record shows that 
the United States and the United Nations 
consistently adhered to this principle. The 
standard applied to the use of force in Egypt 
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was likewise applied to the use of force in 
Hungary. The essential difference was that 
the countries directly concerned in the 
Middle East crisis responded to offers of 
United Nations assistance to bring about a 
peaceful settlement, In Hungary, such as- 
sistance was flatly refused. Had the response 
been the reverse there would now be no 
United Nations Emergency Force in the 
Middle East with a deterioration of the situ- 
ation there which I leave to your imagina- 
tion. 
THE HUNGARIAN SITUATION 


The crux of the problem of Hungary was 
what can the United Nations do when one 
of the major powers refuses to cooperate 
with the peacemaking efforts of the General 
Assembly? 

The answers are fairly simple but not 
very satisfactory. We could attempt to 
terminate its United Nations membership. 
This is obviously not a very practical solu- 
tion since the concurrence of the permanent 
members of the Security Council is re- 
quired. 

The General Assembly could recommend 
certain political measures such as breaking 
diplomatic relations. Unless it could 
persuade a large proportion of United Na- 
tions members to do likewise, this would 
not be a very effective sanction and in the 
case of the United States, would cut us off 
from a useful diplomatic contact. 

The General Assembly could also recom- 
mend economic sanctions. Again, unless 
a large number of nations could be per- 
suaded to join in such sanctions, the pres- 
sure thus exerted would be relatively slight. 
This is especially the case with the 
U. S. S. R. and its satellites whose total 
resources are great and where trade and 
economic relations with the West are al- 
ready on a very small scale. 

There is, of course, the possibility of at- 
tempting to introduce United Nations ob- 
server personnel, but their entrance would 
require the consent of the state concerned. 

The final recourse would be to recom- 
mend the use of military forces. There is 
not the remotest likelihood, with the dan- 
gers involved in the atomic age, that the 
United Nations would vote for the latter 
action. 

Depressing as this picture may be, it re- 
flects the situation in which the world finds 
itself at the present time. This does not 
mean, however, that because outlaws exist 
in the world community, that the rule of 
law should not be applied wherever possible. 

May I add just a word, here, about the 
so-called double standard. This is nothing 
new. In effect, the double standard was 
built into the United Nations Charter when 
the veto provision was inserted at San 
Francisco. This gave the great powers a 
privileged position in the organization. 

But I think that we seriously misread re- 
cent history if we believe United Nations 
resolutions on Hungary failed to have an 
impact on the Soviet Union and its satellite 
system, These resolutions put the Soviet 
Union's barbarous misdeeds squarely under 
the white light of world opinion. They did 
more to expose the implacable and diaboli- 
cal nature of international communism than 
anything that has happened since World 
War II. Perhaps more important, the in- 
herent weakness of a system that has to 
rely on force alone to impose its will on 
the majority was shockingly revealed. 

The Secretary of State at Canberra last 
week sald, “Throughout the satellite area, 
there is a revulsion against the brutal 
colonialism and exploitation of Soviet im- 
perialism.” It is my opinion that this revul- 
sion, as a result of the facts revealed in 
General Assembly debate, has extended to 
the corners of the free world. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 


There was a great deal of public contro- 
versy over the possibility of the United Na- 
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tions im sanctions against Israel. 
Now it is true that at one time it appeared 
that a majority of United Nations members 
might have felt themselves compelled to im- 
pose sanctions if other methods had failed 
to bring about Israel troop withdrawal from 
Egypt and the Gaza Strip. As a member of 
the United Nations, the United States would 
have had to take its stand on such an issue 
should it have arisen. 

We believed it essential that Israel should 
withdraw in its own best interests. This we 
felt was a necessary prelude to a solution of 
other problems in the Middle East. 

I think it t that the use of tradi- 
tional bilateral diplomacy to supplement 
United Nations action with to the 
Middle East problem was of major impor- 
tance in preventing the matter of sanctions 

a divisive issue in the United 
Nations, In this connection, I would like to 
quote a statement of the delegate of Ceylon 
to the General Assembly after Israel had an- 
nounced its intention to withdraw: “I, as a 
humble representative of a small nation, 
would like to pay my tribute to the Govern- 


ment of the United States of America for 


creating a set of circumstances which en- 

abled the withdrawal of Israel troops. It is, 

in my opinion, a very useful act in the solu- 

tion of the troubles before us.” 

UNITED STATES POSITION ON GAZA AND SHARM- 
EL-SHEIKH 

The United States position on the Middle 
East problem has been made clear in various 
public documents beginning with the Febru- 
ary 11 aide-memoire. During the long 
weeks in which the General Assembly has 
been occupied with the grave situation in 
the Middle East, the United States has 
sought a solution which would be based on 
justice and which would take account of 
the legitimate interests of all parties. On 
March 1 Israel announced in the General 
Assembly that it had decided to make full 
and prompt withdrawal behind the armistice 
lines in accordance with the General Assem- 
bly’s Resolution of February 2, 1957. 

In the course of this announcement, the 
Foreign Minister of Israel made certain 
declarations which, for the most part con- 
stituted restatements of what had been said 
in the General Assembly or by the Secretary 
General in his reports, or hopes and expecta- 
tions which seemed to the United States not 
unreasonable in the light of prior actions of 
the Assembly. 

On March 1, Ambassador Lodge, speaking 
for the United States in the General Assem- 
bly, took note of the statement of the Sec- 
retary General of February 22 In which he 
reported Egypt's readiness and willingness to 
make special and helpful arrangements in 
Gaza with the United Nations and some of 
its auxiliary bodies. In this connection, 
Ambassador Lodge said: “Obviously these 
matters are not for the United States alone 
to decide, but the United States can, I think, 
properly entertain the hope that such a use- 
ful role for the United Nations and its appro- 
priate subsidiary bodies as the Secretary 
General has described could usefully con- 
tinue until there is a definitive settlement re- 
specting the Gaza strip or some final general 
agreement between the parties.” 

With respect to the situation in the area 
along the Gulf of Aqaba and the Strait of 
Tiran the United States position remains as 
stated in Ambassador Lodge's General 
Assembly speech of March 1: “It is essen- 
tial that units of the United Nations emer- 
gency force be stationed at the Strait of 
Tiran in order to achieve there the separa- 
tion of Egyptian and Israeli land and sea 
forces. This separation is essential until it 
is clear that the nonexercise of any claimed 
belligerent rights has established in practice 
the peaceful conditions which must govern 
navigation in waters having such an inter- 
national interest, All of this would, of 
course, be without prejudice to any ulti- 
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mate determination which may be made of 
any legal question coneerning the Gulf of 
Aqaba.” 

Since then developments in Gaza have 
moved rapidly. We have kept in close touch 
with UN Secretary General Hammarskjold 
and with various members of the United 
Nations. Just yesterday Mrs. Meir, Foreign 
Minister of Israel, called at the Department 
of State to express her deep concern at the 
return of Egypt to Gaza, the reestablishment 
of its control therein and the reduction of 
responsibilities of the United Nations in the 
Gaza area. Mrs. Meir pointed out that 
Israel viewed this situation as contrary to 
the assumptions and expectations expressed 
by her and others in the United Nations on 
March 1 and subsequently. She also ex- 
pressed her anxiety at reports and state- 
ments envisaging restrictions against Israeli 
shipping in the Suez Canal and the Gulf of 
Aqaba, and the maintenance of belligerency 
by Egypt. 

SECRETARY DULLES 

Secretary Dulles reaffirmed that the 
United States policy continued to be as pub- 
licly expressed in the speech of Ambassador 
Lodge in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly on March 1 and in the President's letter 
of March 2 to Prime Minister Ben Gurion. 
The Secretary reaffirmed “that the United 
States would continue to use its influence 
in seeking the objectives of peace and tran- 
quillity and the avoidance of any situation 
which would negate the great efforts which 
had been made by the world community to 
settle the current disputes in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter.” The United States stands firmly 
by the hopes and expectations it had ex- 
pressed with regard to the situation which 
should prevail in the area with respect to 
the exercise of the responsibility of the 
United Nations in Gaza, the free and inno- 
cent passage of the Straits of Tiran by the 
ships of all nations in accordance with inter- 
national law, and the settlement of the Suez 
Canal problem in accordance with the six 
principles adopted by the Security Council 
and accepted by Egypt. 

This Government will use its influence in 
every appropriate way to assist the Secretary 
General and the parties concerned to carry 
out the recommendations of the General 
Assembly and to create peaceful conditions 
in the area. 

Very critical times remain with us. We 
have made progress along the road toward 
our objectives in the Middle East but the 
road ahead is long and difficult. 

Our objectives have not changed. Through 
the United Nations there has been accom- 
plished a cease-fire, the withdrawal of 
forces and the clearance of the Suez Canal 
has almost been completed. Immediately 
before us is the necessity for agreeing on 
interim arrangements for use of the canal 
and moving on to solution of the basic 
problems which gave rise to the present 
crisis. It is not sufficient to put out the 
fire, we must prevent it from breaking out 
again. 

Getting at and removing the root causes 
is a formidable task. It is more 
enough to challenge the patience of a Job 
and the wisdom of a Solomon. But can any- 
one seriously believe that a lasting peace 
will be possible so long as the boundaries be- 
tween Israel and her neighbors remain un- 
settled and a feeling of insecurity pervades 
the entire area? Can we hope to avoid seri- 
ous difficulties in the future unless real prog- 
res is made toward the solution of the Arab 
refugee problem and the development of the 
area’s natural resources? 

‘The solutions to these problems are as dif- 
ficult as they are necessary. To find them, 
the United States is determined to continue 
to use every appropriate means both within 
and without the United Nations. In the 
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we shall be serving the cause of 
peace with justice everywhere. 
ENLARGED UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP 


I would like now to turn briefly to a de- 
velopment in the United Nations of great 
importance and, of late, of great public in- 
terest. That is the recent rapid increase in 
the size of United Nations membership— 
especially from Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East. This reflects one of the great phenom- 
ena of the postwar period. In 12 years some 
600 million people from this area have gained 
self-government or independence. 

The United Nations is open for member- 
ship to all peace-loving countries able and 
willing to carry out the obligations of the 
Charter. The United States favors, within 
this definition, a United Nations as broadly 
representative as possible, 

A United Nations that has grown in less 
than 2 years from 60 to 81 members and in 
which the Afro-Asian States now constitute 
more than a third of the total presents new 
problems and, I think, new opportunities. 
I do not think that it is necessarily cause for 
alarm. 

Those who are concerned point to the fact 
that the General Assembly rather than the 
Security Council has become the volce of the 
United Nations and its most influential body. 
The relative strength of the Latin American 
States has been reduced. The confilct over 
so-called colonial problems has been sharp- 
ened. With the recent increase in member- 
ship the Afro-Asian nations alone, if they 
stood together, could no doubt prevent the 
passage of any important resolution. 

This situation requires careful considera- 
tion. In actuality, aside from the U. S. S. R. 
and its satellites, these blocs do not often 
vote as an entity. We think of Afro-Asian 
as a unit. In fact, it is extremely diverse 
and contains sub-blocs of an ethnic, reli- 
gious, or political nature. 

On certain fundamental issues the Afro- 
Asian nations do stand very solidly together. 
I refer particularly to colonialism and eco- 
nomic development. On these they are often 
joined by the so-called Latin American bloc. 

The fact is that the le of the world, 
regardless of their tary or economic 
strength, want an increasing voice in world 
affairs. In the United Nations, and espe- 
cially in the General Assembly, they find 
this voice. The traditionally great powers 
of the West whose greater economic and 
military strength give them a preponderance 
of authority and responsibility must heed 
this voice if they desire wide support for 
their policies and actions. They do not have 
to heed it, of course, and the General Assem- 
bly cannot enforce its recommendations on 
other members. 

In my opinion, what is required of United 
Nations members in the enlarged General 
Assembly—where each State has one vote 
is a special sense of responsibility. The 
smaller and undeveloped countries do have 
a collective power far out of proportion to 
their economic, military, and political 
strength. If they abuse this power, the Gen- 
eral Assembly can become a center of con- 
tention and deadlock. On the other hand, 
the great powers, if their cause is just, should 
not lack the support of the majority of the 
General Assembly on important issues. 

I believe, if we examine the record, that 
the performance of the llth General As- 
sembly reflected in general this sense of 
responsibility of which I speak. 

On the Algerian question, for example, two 
Asian States, Japan and Thailand, played a 
leading role in developing a procedural-type 
resolution which avoided the 
situation. This was an excellent example 
of Assembly moderation and restraint. On 
the Cyprus question, the General Assembly 
similarly avoided prejudging any substantive 
solution by adopting a simple resolution 
which has helped maintain an atmosphere 
reasonably conducive to future negotiations. 

; 
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Here, too, an Asian State, India, was able to 

work out a compromise resolution generally 

acceptable to those principally concerned. 
CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I should like to quote from 
an editorial in a recent issue of your maga- 
zine, Council Woman: “One thing is certain. 
The United Nations is the one solid hope of 
humanity for a peaceful and better world; 
and the United States can and must be its 
Strongest supporter." 

If the nations of the world had been com- 
Pelled to live the past 12 years without a 
common meeting place; without basic rules 
by which they should conduct themselves; 
Without machinery for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international differences; without a 
Place to air disputes and seek agreements; 
then it is my opinion that the world might 
not have survived those 12 years. The 
Stresses and strains have been so great; the 
ideological conflict so sharp, and the destruc- 
tive power of the weapons available so im- 
mense, that wthout the unifying power of 
the United Nations we could have by this 
time, destroyed ourselves. 

If the United Nations is indeed the one 
best hope we have for peace with justice, it 
is only commonsense to use it as the corner- 
Stone for a sound, creative foreign policy. 
This does not mean that the United Nations 
dictates foreign policy to us or any other 
country. But enlightened self-interest dic- 
tates that we bend every effort to make the 
United Nations serve with increasing effec- 
tiveness the common and fundamental de- 
Sires of mankind for a world in which life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” are 
not only possible but attainable. 


The Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 27, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address by Sir Francis 
Rundall, K. C. M. G., O. B. E., H. B. M., 
British Consul General, in New York. 
Sir Francis Rundall delivered his address 
at the annual meeting of the New York 
State Bar Association, in New York City, 
on January 25, 1957: 

THE MIDDLE East 
(By Sir Francis Rundall) 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a great honor to be 

Vited to speak to you today. I do so under 
the triple handicap of being an Englishman, 
à layman amongst lawyers, and a foreign- 
Service officer. The first is really no great 
handicap, for during my time in the United 
States I have always found that Americans 
are ready—indeed eager—to listen to an- 
Other's point of view. The other two are 
1 serious. We are as a nation reputed— 

am sure wrongly so—not to take lawyers 
Seriously. I was told by an eminent profes- 
šor of law at Cornell that the British were 
Tash enough to undertake international 
negotiation with a minimum of legal ald— 
8 to the point of letting laymen draft 

ternational instruments, The folly of this 
must be apparent to you all, but we remain, 
aS he put it, curiously unrepentant, It is 
Sometimes stated that the British are 
both empirical and pragmatic in shaping 
—.— foreign policy—and neither quality 

Ould commend itself to a good lawyer. 
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Finally, a Foreign Service officer should have 
no views of his own. He should ideally be 
u two-way mirror—refiecting the views and 
policies of his government to the country 
where he is accredited, without distortion 
or personal bias, and reflecting back that 
country’s views equally objectively, without 
fear or favour. This being so, I can only 
try and remind you of some of the main 
problems in the part of the world I propose 
to discuss, and tell you what, in my under- 
5 the British Government and peo- 
ple would like to see done about them. 

Having tried to establish my alibi in ad- 
vance, may I turn to my subject—the Middle 
East—an area vital to my own country, 
vital to you as Americans and, indeed, vital 
to the peace and prosperity of the whole 
world. To say anything in the time available 
I must limit myself largely to that part of 
the Middle East which is now in the front 
pages of our newspapers and to the events 
of the last few months. In a way this Is a 
pity, because one's views as to who is right 
and who is wrong in the Middle East tend to 
vary according to one's point of departure 
in its history. We need to take a long per- 
spective in order properly to understand the 
intractable, basic problems that have plagued 
it for so long. ` 

First then, why is the Middle East so im- 
portant? Has it always been, or has it sud- 
denly become much more so? I think both 
statements are true. Since the beginning 
of history it has been a vital piece of geog- 
raphy, the link between Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. It was vital enough to be the turn- 
ing point in the Napoleonic wars, when Nel- 
son won the battle of the Nile and denied 
Africa, India, and the Far East to the con- 
quering French. It is now both the barrier 
and the bridge to Soviet expansion in the 
same direction. During the last 70 years it 
has contained the Suez Canal—the highway 
between Europe and the Par East—a highway 
increasing in importance as world trade has 
expanded, whose value we in Western Europe 
can truly measure now that the canal is 
blocked. During the last 20 years the Middle 
East has become the major source of indus- 
trial power for Western Europe. It contains 
two-thirds of the world’s proved oil supplies. 
The world's oil consumption has doubled in 
the past 10 years and is expected to more 
than double again in the next 10. This oil 
is vital to 20th century industrial civilization, 
vital to the warmaking capacity of NATO. 
In short, the Middle East is an area which 
the free world, only at its peril, could afford 
to see pass into Communist control. 

And this vital area is inhabited by a num- 
ber of small nations—most of them lately 
emerged into independence and aflame with 
the heady nationalism which goes with new- 
won freedom. Countries where there is great 
wealth and also abject poverty, some with 
immense natural resources and some with 
none. Where some are governed on western 
democratic lines and some are as feudal as 
1066. Countries divided from each other by 
dynastic intrigue and mutual fear, coalescing 
and parting like bubbles in a basin as the 
wind of world events blows upon them. 

In this area too there is one of the most 
difficult international problems of our 
time—the problem of Israel. Opposition to 
Israel—to her very existence as a separate 
state—is the one thread which binds the 
Arab countries to each other. As the man- 
datory power in Palestine, Great Britain 
tried to hold the balance between Jews and 
Arabs for nearly 30 years. When we found 
the mandate unworkable, early in 1947, we 
placed the problem in the lap of the United 
Nations—who have so far been unable to 
solye it either. I should like to quote a 
sentence or two from the speech made in the 
House of Commons early in 1947 by the 
British Foreign Secretary of the day, because 
they seem to me to sum up the basic con- 
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flict as it existed then and it A 
He said this: 8 

“His Majesty's government have been faced 
with an irreconcilable conflict of principles, 
There are in Palestine about 1,200,000 Arabs 
and 600,000 Jews, For the Jews the essen- 
tial point of principle is the creation of a 
sovereign Jewish state. For the Arabs, the 
essential point of principle is to resist to the 
last the establishment of Jewish sovereignty 
in any part of Palestine. The discussions of 
the last month have quite clearly shown 
‘that there is no prospect of resolving this 
conflict by any settlement negotiated be- 
tween the parties. But if the conflict has 
to be resolved by any arbitrary decision, that 
is not a decision which His Majesty's govern- 
ment are empowered as mandatory, to take. 
His Majesty's government have of themselves 
no power, under the terms of the mandate, 
to award the country either to the Arabs or 
to the Jews, or even to partition it between 
them.” 

You will remember the history of the next 
8 years—the continued efforts of our two 
countries and France to prevent an arms 
race and to promote a permanent settle- 
ment between Israel and her neighbors. We 
were no more successful than the Security 
Council has proved to be in maintaining 
an effective true organization, or in having 
its decisions respected by either side. For 
some years now the armistice of 1949 has 
virtually ceased to exist. 

To this confusion there have been added 
recently two new and sinister factors, Soviet 
expansionism and Colonel Nasser. It has, 
of course, long been a Russian dream to gain 
a foothold in the Middle East—in fact the 
Russian drive for warm-water ports dates 
back to Peter the Great. You will re- 
member directly after the war the attempt 
to install a Communist government in 
Greece, the pressure on Turkey in respect 
of the Dardenelles, and the attempt to in- 
filtrate Persia through the installation of a 
puppet government in Azerbaijan. All these 
failed. Since then Soviet expansion has been 
stopped in Europe, by the Berlin airlift and 
NATO; it was stopped in the Far East by the 
Korean war. In its ceaseless probing for 
weak spots the Soviet Union has now turned 
its attention to the Middle East, 

Politically, economically and strategically 
the Middle East is tallormade for the kind 
of expansionism in which the Soviet Union 
excels. The stakes are high and the risks 
apparently low, It has consequently been 
their main ambition to keep the pot bolling, 
to prevent the relaxation of tension, to ob- 
struct any chance of a permanent settle- 
ment, Having supported Israel at the time 
of her creation, political expediency dictated 
a complete switch of Soviet policy to support 
in turn the extreme of Arab nation- 
alism. The Arab States have been protected 
by the use of the Soviet veto in the Security 
Council and encouraged in their erusade for 
the destruction of Israel. The uneasy bal- 
ance maintained by the Western World in 
the supply of arms between both sides was 
overset by the arms deal with Egypt. The 
Baghdad Pact—which attempted to seal off 
the Near East from Soviet penetration—was 
outflanked. 

And In all its Middle Eastern ambitions the 
Soviet Union has found a willing ally in 
Colonel Nasser, Although history may term 
it a mistake, I think it is to the credit of my 
country that we made an honest attempt to 
get on with Colonel Nasser when he first 
came into power. We negotiated with him 
the end of the condominium in the Sudan— 
seeing to it that the Sudanese were given 
their chance to opt for independence and 
were not, as Nasser wished, forced into the 
Egyptian orbit. We negotiated after much 
difficulty the evacuation of our great Suez 
base. Incidentally, we obtained from Nasser 
at that time a renewed affirmation of the 
international status of the Suez Canal— 
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for what that has proved to be worth. 
We saw in Nasser a new deal for Egypt, a 
possible center of stability in the Arab world 
who might in time develop the enlightened 
self-interest to negotiate a settlement of its 
problems. 

We could not have been more wrong. 
Colonel Nasser has since made it very clear 
that his objectives are the elimination of 
western influence, both political and eco- 
nomic, from the Middle East; the destruc- 
tion of Israel; and the creation under his 
leadership of an Arab empire which would 
control the canal, the pipelines, and the oil 
resources of the area. He has mortgaged 
his country's economic assets for 6420 mil- 
lion worth of Communist arms and equip- 
ment. He has accepted a thousand or more 
so-called technicians from the Communist 
countries. He has played the Soviet game 
of propaganda and subversion even amongst 
all his Arab friends and in north Africa, 
with great success in Syria and Jodran, and 
with some success in Iraq. He has tried, 
but so far failed, to disrupt the Baghdad 
Pact. It is worth noting that the Egyptian 
military attachés in Iraq, Libya, and Ethi- 
opia and the assistant military attaché in 
Lebanon were expelled by those governments 
during the past year for arms running or 
other subversive activities. Even the Saudi 
Arabian Government has arrested and im- 
prisoned Egyptian military agents. Cairo 
radio is ceaseless in its attempts to stir up 
trouble throughout the Middle East and 
Africa. s 

Given such a situation, what is the cure? 
No easy or short-term one, to be sure. It is 
clear that the Middle East needs three basic 
things. First, external security—freedom 
from outside attack. This President Eisen- 
hower's recent proposal, if endorsed by the 
Congress, should help to provide. Secondly, 
internal security—freedom from Russian or 
Egyptain subversion from within, from inter- 
Arab rivalries, and settlement, above all, of 
the Arab-Israeli dispute. Thirdly, economic 
development—proper use of the great wealth 
of the region for the betterment of its peo- 
ples. There is a crying need for education, 
for modern agricultural skills, for water de- 
velopment programs. Much of this could be 
financed by the Arab nations themselves, but 
most of the technology and some of the 
funds must come from the free world. If 
they do not, they will come, in other forms 
and for other purposes, from the Soviet bloc. 

These three things are vital, not only 
to the countries primarily concerned, but 
also to the free world, including in particular 
my country. Historically Great Britain has 
carried the major responsibility for the de- 
fense of the Middle East. She is the only 
great power with ground troops there, the 
only great power east of Turkey with firm 
treaty commitments to defend the area 
against Russian attack. Great Britain lives 
by trade, by importing much of its food and 
raw materials and exporting its manufac- 
tures. If the channels of international trade 
are blocked she cannot survive. And the 
most important of these channels, from her 
point of view, is the Suez Canal. This is 
why we reacted as we did to Nasser's seizure 
of the canal last August, and why we and 
the other main user nations continue to re- 
sist the prospect of its operation under ex- 
clusive Egyptian control. More than a quar- 
ter of Britain's exports and imports normally 
pass through it;: about one-third of the 
shipping that uses it is under the British 
fiag. Furthermore, Britain and Western 
Europe have come to depend since the war 
upon the Middle East for more than 80 
percent of their oil. If this is denied them 
for any considerable period, either by canal 
blockage or sabotage of the oil pipes, their 
economies must be vitally affected. 

The analogy of the Panama Canal has been 
used often in the last few weeks. It is not 
a very close analogy, but it is nevertheless 
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true that the Suez Canal, with over double 
the tonnage of Panama, is a much more vi- 
tal interest to Great Britain than the Pana- 
ma Canal is to the United States. 

Nor is only Western Europe affected, but 
the whole free world. India, Africa, and 
most of Asia must depend on Europe as a 
source of capital and as a market for 
their products, and the highway of the Suez 
Canal is no less vital to them than it is to 
Australia and New Zealand. Unless the 
Middle East Countries sell their oil to the 
West they are left virtually without any 
source of revenue. 

It is thus to Great Britain’s interest—and 
not to her interest alone, but that of West- 
ern Europe also and the whole free world, 
including the United States—that there 
should be peace with justice between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors. It is to her interest, 
and it is therefore her policy, to try and 
promote stability and prosperity in the 
whole area, so that the Middle East shall be 
a sure barrier against aggression or subver- 
sion from the Soviet Union instead of a 
fertile field for it. It is vitally to her inter- 
est that there should be freedom of naviga- 
tion through the Suez Canal. 

I do not want to dwell on recent events, 
with their legacy of frustration, recrimina- 
tion, and strain in the relationship between 
our two countries. The record of what the 
British and French Governments actually 
said and did during the hectic days at the 
end of last October has been blurred in the 
following weeks. But I should like to try 
and answer the two most common ques- 
tions—namely, why did we start and why did 
we stop? 

It had been plain for some time that we 
the free world, that is—were confronted with 
Soviet penetration and Egyptian subversion 
and aggression acting hand in hand. When 
after much provocation Israel reacted to the 
undeclared war on her borders, there was the 
clear risk that the whole Middle East would 
be engulfed in war. There was grave risk 
of damage to the Suez Canal—not just the 
sabotage which Colonel Nasser carried out, 
but permanent damage to its banks. 

Accordingly, as you will remember, Great 
Britain and France called upon both sides 
to keep their forces 10 miles from each side 
of the canal. We asked Egypt to let us 
occupy, temporarily, the three main canal 
towns in order to separate the two armies 
and to protect the canal. Israel agreed and 
halted its forces; Egypt did not. 

Who else could have moved? Not the 
United Nations. Not the United States. 
There was no time to lose. The French 
and ourselves were the only powers with 
troops in the area able to act quickly. And 
our action was fruitful. The Egyptian 
commander in chief has since revealed that 
he had called upon the armies of Syria, 
Jordan, and Saudi Arabia to attack Israel. 
When the Anglo-French ultimatum arrived, 
he hastily called them off. It is, I think, 
legitimate to ask our critics what they would 
have done, and what action they would have 
taken. 

So much for why we started. Why did 
we stop? We stopped because both sides 
finally accepted the cease fire, and accepted 
too the proposal, put forward by Sir Anthony 
Eden as early as November 1, that there 
should be a United Nations force to super- 
vise the cessation of hostilities: It has been 
argued since that perhaps we should have 
gone on—particularly because another 24 
hours might have seen the Anglo-French 
forces deployed the full length of the canal. 
We did not foresee that Colonel Nasser 
would blow up the bridges, wreck the in- 
stallations, and sink 50 ships in his own 
nationalized canal. But—our conditions 
were met, and there was a United Nations 
force in being. In passing, I do not think 
that the British Government took the threat 
of rockets and volunteers“ from the Soviet 
Union very seriously. In any event, Presi- 
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dent Elsenhower and General Gruenther 
made the reaction of the United States and 
the NATO alliance to such a threat exceed- 
ingly clear, 

And our cease-fire was followed in due 
course by the complete withdrawal of our 
troops and those of the French. This was 
carried out under strong American economic 
pressure and in the hope and belief that the 
United Nations meant what so overwhelm- 
ingly it had said—that the General Assembly 
would in due course tackle the long-term 
problems in the Middle East as well as the 
short-term ones. 

Far more important of course is what 
happens next. The crisis is by no means 
over, it may in fact be only beginning. But 
in any analysis of the present position, if 
one tries to build up a balance sheet of 
profits and losses, there are a few obvious 
credit items, and perhaps a preponderance 
of debits. 

Let us take a few of the debits first, re- 
lations between Great Britain and the 
United States have been put under severe 
strain, and, rightly or wrongly, there is a 
widespread distrust in my country of the 
policies and even of the motives of the 
United States. We are suffering from an 
oll shortage which could be serious if un- 
duly prolonged. Happily our trading posi- 
tion is sounder than it has been for a long 
time, and the prompt measures which the 
Government took in December, with Ameri- 
can assistance, to restore confidence in ster- 
ling have been fully effective. 


There is a power vacuum in the Middle 
East. Hitherto it has been British power 
which has stopped the Soviet Union from 
crossing this land bridge into Africa and 
cutting off Asia from the free world, This 
power is now taken out of our hands, and 
the responsibility of exercising it lies with 
the United Nations and the United States. 

The canal is still blocked and, in spite of 
the United Nations resolution, several weeks 
went by before clearance even started. The 
Egyptian Government has been exceedingly 
sticky in its negotiations with the secretary- 
general on this matter, and in particular has 
refused to allow any of the specialized sal- 
vage equipment collected by the French and 
ourselves to be used anywhere outside of 
Port Said harbor. Even when the canal is 
finally cleared, it is far from certain that 
the Egyptian Government will not try to dis- 
criminate against British and French ships 
and to keep the canal closed, against the Is- 
raeli flag. No progress has yet been made, 
so far as I am aware, to repair the sabotaged 
pipelines running through Syria from Iraq. 
Clearly, the longer this state of affairs goes 
on, the more serious will be Western Europe's 
oll shortage and the economic dislocation in 
India and other countries in Asia. 

Politically too there has been little prog- 
ress—although it is perhaps early days to 
hope for any., Syria appears to have come 
still more closely under Communist influ- 
ence in the last week or so. Russian influ- 
ence in Cairo is certainly not on the decrease. 
Jordan’ has apparently renounced her an- 
nual subvention of some #30 million from 
Great Britain and will rely in future on her 
Arab friends to provide an equivalent 
amount—without which she cannot survive. 
Iraq, the only Arab country which is a mem- 
ber of the Baghdad Pact, has been under 
extremely heavy pressure to orient its policy 
away from the West. And at first sight we 
are further away than ever from any settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli problem and from 
any solution acceptable to the user nations 
on the future operation of the canal. Israel 
is evacuating the Sinai Peninsula, but is 
holding out in the Gulf of Aqaba, although 
United Nations pressure for her complete 
withdrawal is inevitably building up. Colo- 
nel Nasser has offset his military defeat by 
diplomatic victory, so that his prestige with 
the Arab people—not, I think, with the Arab 
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governments—is higher than ever, He is 
able, without much apparent impact upon 
the United Nations or world opinion, to 
“Egyptianize” all foreign assets in his coun- 
try, to imprison and expel Jews and British 
and French nationals, and to seize their 
property without recompense. While there 
has been no overt action by the Soviet 
Union, Moscow is doing its best to make the 
Arab nations’ fiesh creep about the dangers 
of accepting American aid. It will clearly 
be Russian policy to support Egypt in every 
way to hinder any attempts for the settle- 
ment of current problems. 

A gloomy picture indeed. But there are 
credit items. World war III has not broken 
out. The world has seen from the mass of 
military equipment captured by the Israeli 
army that the Russian buildup of arms in 
the Middle East was infinitely more serious 
than some western countries had supposed 
it to be. Nasser's army has had a good 
licking, and despite the efforts of Egyptian 
propaganda to convince the world to the 
contrary, news of this is bound to spread 
through the bazaars of Egypt and of her 
Arab allies, He has in addition lost most 
of the guns, tanks, and aircraft for which 
he has mortgaged his country’s economic 
assets, as well as the income he received 
from canal dues, One can only speculate on 
this, but I think it is pretty certain that he 
has seriously frightened some of his allies. 
One doubts too whether the immediate re- 
sumption of Fedayeen attacks on Israel, in 
fiat defiance of United Nations resolutions 
and the cease-fire he accepted, will add to 
his support in the General Assembly. 

Another asset is of course the presence of 
the United Nations emergency force on the 
ground, whether it will be allowed to carry 
out its long-term mandate, beyond clearing 
Egyptian territory of British, French, and 
Israeli troops, or whether it will then retire 
upon Nasser’s order, remains to be seen. 
There is clearly a growing opinion, which is 
now reflected in the United Nations, that it 
could have an important and longer term 
part to play in the pacification of the Middle 
East and in the protection of the just in- 
terests of Israel and her neighbors. 

There is President Eisenhower's recent 
Speech to the joint session of Congress enun- 
clating a new United States policy for the 
Middle East. This speech had a somewhat 
mixed reception at first in the British press— 
there were those who said that the United 
States Government had become converted, at 
rather a late hour, to the British and French 
Point of view about the dangers of Russian 
Penetration. But on the whole comment 
Was distinctly favorable. I think that there 
is general agreement in Great Britain, and in 
most of Western Europe as well, that this is 
the lead for which we have been looking. 
The Russians have had fair warning against 
any attempts at overt aggression and, sub- 
ject, of course, to the views of the Congress, 
Some provision is being made for economic 
assistance to the area generally. Much will, 
at course, depend upon how details of the 
Policy are spelled out in practice, and also 
Upon the response to it by the Middle Eastern 
Countries themselves. It is already clear 
that some of the problems—internal subver- 
Sion, propaganda, and aggression short of 
all-out war, are going to be particularly dif- 
Cult to handle, 

Perbaps the most significant and welcome 
development, however, is that the world has 

forced to face up to the problems of 
the Middle East. The Russian threat, The 
Arab-Israeli dispute. The dependence of the 
free world upon oll. New ideas are emerg- 
ing—the building of new pipelines and tank- 
ers being discussed or planned, even a new 
Canal has been suggested, 

One thing, however, is clear. Although my 
Frage A voted for the most recent United 

ations resolution calling upon Israel to 
Withdraw completely behind her borders, this 
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does not mean that we advocate going back 
to the status quo ante in the Middle East. 
This would be intolerable for everyone. The 
burden for seeing that this does not occur 
lies at the door of the United Nations, who 
have already committed themselves in their 
resolutions to seek a permanent and just set- 
tlement both of the Suez Canal dispute and 
the quarrel between Israel and her neigh- 
bors. But the United Nations cannot do 
more than express the collective will of its 
members, and that will often needs formu- 
lating, guiding, and leading. As the most 
powerful nation in the world today, some of 
that guidance at least must inevitably come 
from the United States. We cannot sweep 
all these problems under the rug again; we 
cannot draw a ring around them and hope 
that they will settle themselves nor, in my 
view, can the risks of internal conflict and 
external menace be kept separate. External 
protection only cannot be an effective sub- 
stitute, in the long term, for removal of the 
basic causes of Middle East tension. But it 
should be possible for the United Nations, if 
the collective will is there, to insulate the 
sensitive spots inside the area against re- 
newed violenge whilst the basic problems are 
tackled. ~ 

There will be no quick solutions. There 
lies ahead a long, difficult, and undoubtedly 
frustrating period of patient and detailed 
negotiation before we reach in the Middle 
East the goal of peace, with justice, under 
law—the long-term solution that will sur- 
vive. I know that my country is fully pre- 
pared to play its part in this work, 


State of Tennessee Senate Resolution 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. FRAZIER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted in the Tennessee State Sen- 
ate expressing gratitude to two outstand- 
ing citizens of Chattanooga, my home 
town, for their generous contributions 
and humanitarian achievements for 
Chattanooga and its citizens: 

Senate Resolution No. 40 
A resolution to express gratitude to the Hon- 
orable Mose Siskin and the Honorable Gar- 
rison Siskin for their untiring efforts and 
numerous achievements for the people of 

Chattanooga and Hamilton County, Tenn, 

Whereas the city of Chattanooga in Ham- 
ton County is blessed with a great number 
of people who are charitably and philan- 
thropically inclined; and 

Whereas in particular the individual efforts 
of Mose and Garrison Siskin have achieved 
success, and in that success have carried with 
them an idea of responsibility to the under- 
privileged people of their city and county; 
and 


Whereas these two men have contributed 
unstintedly of thelr time and money on a 
nonsectarian basis, and have reached into 
all walks of life where good could be ac- 
complished to their fellow men; and 

Whereas one of their special projects for 
a number of years was the studious effort 
to aid incapacitated people, and did in many 
instances build camps and furnish wheel 
chairs so as to make the lives of these unfor- 
tunates a little more cheerful and afford 
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2 the opportunity to help themselves; 


Whereas at the time Billy Graham was 
invited by the many churches in Chatta- 
nooga to conduct an evangelistic campaign, 
these two men, of an entirely different re- 
Ugious belief, contributed approximately 
$50,000 toward the building of a tabernacle 
5 ne was to conduct his services: 
an 

Whereas together they have built for the 
benefit of Chattanoogans a beautiful chapel 
and a wonderful administration building in 
which the Mose and Garrison Siskin Me- 
morial Foundation is conducted, with any 
organization, elther Protestant, Catholic or 
Jewish, by proper application, having the 
right to free use thereof, and in the beauti- 
ful chapel of said building, weddings may 
be performed for people of any denomina- 
tion without charge; and 

Whereas recently they have built an an- 


‘nex on the above building to be used in the 


teaching of paraplegics, and 

Whereas together they have recently pur- 
chased a building for the purpose of con- 
ducting a school for the deaf-and dumb, and 
are now establ in the same building 
a school for the blind in order that these 
unfortunates may be taught to become use- 
ful citizens and take their place in the com- 
munity, and 

Whereas their interest in the community 
has not been confined to the above pro- 
jects, and at numerous times, have pro- 
vided food and raiment for families for a 
long period of time until they could become 
rehabilitated: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 80th Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Tennessee, 
That by this resolution we pay tribute to 
the said Mose and Garrison Siskin, and com- 
mend them for their humane interest to the 
less fortunate, and for their farsighted ap- 
proach to the civic interests affecting all the 
citizens of Hamilton County; be it further 

Resolved, That this tribute to these out- 
standing gentlemen be enrolled on the Sen- 
ate Journal; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed by the clerk of this body to the 
Honorable Mose Siskin, the Honorable Gar- 
Tison Siskin, the Chattanooga Times, the 
Chattanooga Free Press, and to the Siskin 
Steel & Supply Co., Inc. 

Adopted March 13, 1957. 

JARED MADDUX, 
Speaker of the Senate. 


United States Communism and Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called American Communist Party has a 
long and dishonorable record of abject 
subservience to Moscow. The party 
went all out in opposition to our defense 
efforts in 1940, and opposed all aid to 
the nations fighting Hitler until he in- 
vaded Russia. Then the party per- 
formed a complete flip and became all- 
out supporters of anything that would 
hurt Germany or aid Russia. Since the 
end of the war they have continued their 
calculated policy of aiding the Kremlin 
in any and every way. 

At its recent convention in New York 
City this same so-called American Com- 
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munist Party has, supposedly, performed 
another flip. In the wake of worldwide 
reaction against Soviet action in Hun- 
gary and continuing criticism of Stal- 
inism the convention adopted pious 
resolutions calling for loyalty to the 
American tradition and the right to in- 
dependent interpretation of Marxism. 
This false front, however, is not going 
to fool anyone who looks at the facts. 
For its clarity in unmasking this 
hypocrisy I would like to commend the 
author of the following editorial from 
the Americas Daily of March 15, 1957: 
UNTIED STATES COMMUNISM AND Moscow 


It is convenient to comment, editorially, 
on the reaction of John Edgar Hoover, di- 
rector of the FBI, to the calculated an- 
nouncement of United States Communists 
that, because of a motion approved at their 
convention in New York, they are now di- 
vorced from Moscow. 

There is a fortunate circumstance in the 
fact that Hoover has given a voice of alert, 
so that this great North American democracy 
will not be taken by surprise by Communist 
treachery, which pretends to maintain its 
dangerous penetration in this land whose 
ideological banner is the antithesis of com- 
munism. 

The success that Communists may achieve 
in this country would have untold repercus- 
sions in the whole hemisphere. The surprise 
they may inflict on men of good faith and 
in Government circles of the United States 
could be a threat of great proportions which 
may have consequences in Latin America. 

To prevent, by means established by de- 
mocracy, the forward march of the Commu- 
nist movement in the United States is, be- 
sides a necessary measure for national secu- 
rity, a support for the unity of the Amer- 
icas, for that unity which the Communists 
are always trying to undermine. It would 
be very foolish on the part of the United 
States to be deceived in the way the Reds in 
this country are trying to do it, because that 
would give encouragement to the threats of 
Moscow against the institutions of the United 
States and against hemispheric solidarity. 

Yesterday, today, and tomorrow, commu- 
nism will always be the same, and will not 
break away from its physical supporter which 
is Russia, notwithstanding what it may be 
said at the ad hoc conventions, integrated by 
men-who would accommodate themselves to 
any situation, with the ease liquids have to 
adapt themselves to the shape of the con- 
tainer in which they are poured. 


Work for Equal Legal Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my pleasure to call to the attention 
of the House the following excellent 
article on equal rights for men and 
women, which appears in the Business 
Woman for April. 

Miss Hazel Palmer, the writer, is the 
president of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women of the United States. 
This group has long supported the 
amendment, House Joint Resolution 127, 
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and has done and continues to do yeo- 
man's service for its enactment: 
Work FOR EQUAL LEGAL RIGHTS 
(By Hazel Palmer) 


Since 1937, the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs, 
Inc., has supported the equal rights amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution as 
the most effective means of assuring equal 
legal rights to women, and of adjusting legal 
inequalities based on sex which exist in the 
United States. Accredited delegates from 
the clubs and State federations in the 48 
States, Washington, D. C., Alaska, and 
Hawali reaffirmed support of the amendment 
at our national biennial convention held in 
Miami Beach in July 1956. 7 

The Constitution has been construed as 
granting certain rights only to men. The 
14th and 15th amendments would seem to 
give equa! protection and political rights to 
all persons. However, the effect of court 
decisions has been to except women in cer- 
tain of their applications. As an example 
of the discrimination women suffer because 
they have not been included, specifically, 
in the rights contained in the 14th and 15th 
amendments, the Executive order which sets 
forth the policies and procedures of the 
President's committee on Government em- 
polyment prohibits discrimination “against 
any employee or applicant for employment 
in the Federal Government because of race, 
religion, color, or national origin.” There is 
no prohibition against discrimination on the 
basis of sex. Similarly, the Executive orders 
which set forth the nondiscrimination pro- 
visions to be included in Government con- 
tracts prohibit discrimination “against any 
employee or applicant for employment be- 
cause of race, religion, color, or national 
origin.” There is, however, no prohibition 
against discrimination on the basis of sex. 

The 19th amendment, in 1920, gave women 
the right to vote, but did not give them legal 
equalities in other respects. Over a period 
of years, there has been some improvement 
in women's status, through changes in State 
laws. However, in some States today the 
legal rights of men are far superior to the 
legal rights of women. In the absence of a 
constitutional amendment granting, equal 
legal rights to women, what rights a State 
legislature may give this year, it can take 
away next year. 

There need be no fear that the equal rights 
amendment will interfere with States rights 
to legislate on health, welfare, and civil mat- 
ters. The only limitation that would be im- 
posed by a constitutional amendment grant- 
ing equal rights to men and women would be 
that laws shall apply to all citizens, regard- 
less of sex. 

The chief objection to the amendment 
seems to stem from a fear that it would 
nullify “protective” legislation. 

Our federation believes that restrictive 
work laws for women only (minimum hours, 
wages, and conditions of work applying to 
women only) serve to ke employment of 
women a matter of additional burden to em- 
ployers, and result in discriminations in the 
employment of women. Women know that 
the equal-rights amendment would not force 
anyone to hire a woman, but they do know 
that it would give women the legal right to 
be hired if someone did wish to employ them, 
where such employment is now prohibited 
in some States under the guise of “protec- 
tive legislation” for women, 

The equal-rights amendment would not 
prevent enactment of protective legislation 
for classes of citizens—that is, mothers, 
widows, and children. Veterans“ legislation, 
legislation for farmers, legislation for our 
elderly people, constitute examples of legisla- 
tion for a class“ of citizens, 
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Such legislation is not based on sex, but 
on the circumstances of a group of citizens. 
We believe there is a real need for supplant- 
ing current protective legislation exclusively 
for women by new and broader laws protect- 
ing both men and women without discrimi- 
nation. The National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs be- 
Heyes that all workers should be assured 
favorable working conditions regardless of 
sex, and that legislative progress in this di- 
rection would be more rapid if working men 
and women enjoyed equality under this con- 
stitutional amendment. Both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican National Conventions 
adopted platforms in 1956 pledged to the 
support of the equal-rights amendment. To 
not honor this pledge is to place a weapon in 
the hand of our ideological enemy, we feel. 

The equal-rights amendment will not re- 
quire more extensive testing by the courts 
than any other new law. Of course, there will 
be some changes in some State laws if this 
amendment is ratified. That is its purpose. 
But surely, legal equality under the laws of 
this country is well worth the necessary legal 
decisions in the courts if the questions are 
taken there. 

To become a law, the equal-rights amend- 
ment will have to be ratified by 36 State legis- 
latures. The thing we ask is that Congress 
submit the question to the States and give 
the people of America a chance to decide the 
future legal status of one group of citizens, 
women. 

Efforts toward legal equality have proven 
successful. Federal law during the past 
World War placed women in the service on 
an equal basis with men in relation to pay, 
status, and benefits. This gave impetus to 
the acceptance and utilization of women’s 
capacities, and proved the value of women 
as an integral part of the service. Our coun- 
try needs the intelligent acceptance of re- 
sponsibility by all of its citizens. More than 
50 percent of the American people are women. 
With women under legal disability, this 
means that over one-half of our citizens are 
prevented from making their maximum con- 
tribution to the solution of the critical prob- 
lems which face us. 

The United Nations Charter, to which the 
United States is signatory, stated in its pre- 
amble as one of its purposes “to reaflirm faith 
in the equal rights of men and women.” By 
subscribing to the charter, each nation has 
endorsed this principle. Internationally, so 
far as equal rights are concerned, we lag 
behind countries which the United States 
itself has encouraged to grant equality to 
women. Egypt, Burma, Greece, Japan, West- 
ern Germany, and Pakistan have all given 
constitutional equality to women. The pres- 
tige of the United States is assailed by Rus- 
sia on the grounds that it does not grant its 
women equal legal rights. If our Constitu- 
tion contained the equal-rights amendment, 
the United States would not be placed in the 
position of endorsing this principle in theory 
but violating it In practice. 

The equal-rights amendment would give 
women equal legal rights in such areas as 
inheritance, guardianship of children, and 
property rights. These are urgent matters 
that need to be corrected. We recognize that 
the intangibles of social inequality cannot be 
solved by legislation. Nevertheless, it can 
hardly be doubted that nondiscriminatory 
law is basic to the achievement of a just 
society, and the only apparent way the sev- 
era] States can be assured of nondiscrimina- 
tory laws and permanency of them, is by the 
passage of the equal-rights amendment to 
the United States Constitution, 

We urgently and respectfully seek your 
wholehearted support of this very important 
legislation. The women of America seek only 
their just rights as full citizens, To those of 
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you who have fought beside us in the past 
for our full citizenship, we are grateful. To 
you who will now join us, may we say, 
“Thank you,“ and express our deep appreci- 
ation. 


If You Really Want To Cut the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr.SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
Members of Congress are highly con- 
scious of the resentment of the citizens 
back home with reference to their atti- 
tude on the enormous budget. 

The Chicago Daily News and its editor 
and publisher, John S. Knight, have 
been cognizant of the possible ill effects 
of the huge budget on our economy from 
the very moment the budget was dis- 
closed. Mr. Edwin A. Lahey, chief of 
the Washington Daily News office, and 
David Kraslow went over the 1,249 pages 
of the budget and gave a comprehensive 
and interesting report to the readers of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

I personally feel that the message they 
tell is must reading for everyone inter- 
ested in economy and efficiency in Gov- 
ernment. Their article is as follows: 
Memo To Concrrss: Ir You REALLY Want To 

Cur THE BUDGET 
(By Edwin A, Lahey and David Kraslow) 

Wasuincton.—President Eisenhower has 
challenged Congress to find places where it 
can cut his budget for the fiscal year of 1958. 

Members of Congress, egged on by mail 
from irate taxpayers, are stirring about these 
Gays, looking for soft spots in the budget. 

Citizens who wish to make suggestions to 
their Congressmen for cutting Government 
expenses might get some ideas from browsing 
through the 1,249 pages of the Federal budget. 

Many of the items in it might send the 
taxpayer dashing to his desk to pen an angry 
note to his Congressman about the apparent 
nonessentials that seem to get loaded into 
the evergrowing cost of Government. 

A trip through the budget book is a long 
and tedious Journey, but it is of more than 
Passing interest to the individual taxpayer, 
as distinguished from the corporate or excise 
taxpayer. 

The taxpayer looking for things to tell his 
Congressman about might: 5 

Do a double take over an item of $300,000 
that the Army spends to finance Sunday 
morning recreation for civilian members of 
thousands of private rife clubs. 

Be indignant to learn that a “hearing 
board” gets $70,000 for deyoting 23 days hear- 
ing cases in 1 year. 

Show some irritated interest in the fact 
that one commission is spending $4,710 Just 
traveling in and around Washington to find 
> eee for a memorial to Franklin D. Roose- 

Want to ask his Congressman where they 
are taking the Botanic Garden greenhouses, 
Which are being relocated in 1958 at a cost 
of $587,000. 

A $4 million item to enable the Department 
of Agriculture to give trees to the States for 
Planting should also capture the interest of 
a citizen writing to his Co: an. 

President Eisenhower wants us to approach 
this budget in a wholesome frame of mind. 

You must think big, as becomes a citizen 
Of a great nation. A government must pro- 
Vide the services its people need. 
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Like, for instance, making certain that 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, Democratic leader 
in the Senate, has the most expensive 
Cadillac in the regular line. The price, with 
accessories, $8,226.57. 

And like paying $16,500 a year to the fel- 
low who's known as doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives. Only he doesn't open 
doors and has a Republican assistant who 
gets paid $12,500 a year, also apparently for 
not opening doors. 

The going rate for doorkeepers at hotels 
in Washington is about $2,600 a year, with 
tips. 

Maybe that’s what the President meant 
when he said we must think big. 

It should also actually make your proud 
to learn that you are participating in a 
program for air-conditioning Federal build- 
ings at a cost of $328 million. 

They are giving it to you In easy doses, 
stretched out over 7 years. 

Mr. Eisenhower's words of cheer should 
also sustain you when you ponder with us 
why the “miscellaneous items“ in the con- 
tingent expenses of the House of Repre- 
sentatives should be increased from $i,- 
165,000 this year to $2,165,000 in 1958. 

There are dozens of little items in the 
1958 budget to give the uninitiated pause, or 
even irritate them. 

But you'll have to take the solemn word 
of your temporal rulers that this is a tight“ 
budget, a spending program that a rich and 
proud Nation can well afford. 

And you will have to grit your teeth and 
hang on to your faith when you read the 
innocent report of a bureaucrat to Congress 
that he seems to lose money when he sells 
stockpile material at less than he paid for 


it. 

Optimistic as the White House is about 
our future, somebody over there must think 
that a lot more of us are going bankrupt next 
year. They've asked Congress to increase the 
salaries of referees in the United States 
courts from $1,233,500 in 1957 to $1,699,000 in 
1958. 

Jon FOR IDLE EXPERTS 

The hopeful type of taxpayer might get a 
lift out of one item in the 1958 budget. 

There is a sum of $335,000 left over from 
$400,000 appropriated in 1957 to pay experts 
$75 per day “to assist the President 
the establishment of more efficient business 
methods in Government operation.” 

Mr, E. can turn a lot of experts into pro- 
duction at $75 per day with this, and they 
could find a lot to intrigue their fancy. 

In the Rivers and Harbors and Flood Con- 
trol Division of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
for example, there is indicated a need for 
some flood control work at the hiring hall. 

The budget for this branch of Government 
(which carries out the provisions of the 
annual pork-barrel bill) has increased from 
$172,645,137 in 1956 to $196,385,000 in 1958. 

The increase in money is about 13 percent, 

The jobs in this agency have been in- 
creased 23 percent, from 16,507 in 1956 to 20,- 
257 in fiscal 1958. 0 

The experts also might discover that Fed- 
eral payrolls sometimes expand more rapidly 
than the duties assigned to the payrollers. 

The Public Housing Administration wants 
to add $6 million in 1958 to its “annual con- 
tributions to public housing agencies.” 

It has asked Congress to increase this item 
in the budget from $93 million in 1957 to $99 
million in 1958. 

And for the arduous task of giving away 
$6 million more than this year, the PHA 
needs a boost in its administrative budget, 
the man says, from $10,700,000 to $13,300,000, 

The President's $75-per-day efficiency ex- 
perts might take more than a second glance 
at a small agency with five employees in the 
Department of the Interior. 

This agency, the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review, puts its budget need for 
1958 at $70,000, 
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Coal mine operators who object to orders 
issued by Federal safety inspectors may ap- 
peal to this Board for review, revision, or 
relief from these orders. 

In 1956 this agency determined four ap- 
peals which required a total of 23 days of 
hearings, the book says. 

Then there is an item in the Census 
Bureau’s estimate calling for $212,189 to 
collect certain agricultural statistics. The 
Official description of the work for which 
this $212,189 is requested is as follows: 

“Information is compiled on cotton ginned 
at 11 dates during the ginning season.” 

The gathering of. information is a big 
operation over at the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Agricultural Research Service in this 
Department has increased its budget from 
$94,416,000 in 1957 to $102,580,000 in 1958. 

The home economics branch of this serv- 
ice reports this year that it needs some 
extra money to expand its inquiries into 
the problems of fat in human nutrition. 

The cost of making crop and livestock 
estimates has also shot upward. This branch 
at agriculture had $4,626,854 in 1956. It 
went to 65,229,900 in 1957, and wants 
$5,737,100 in 1958, 

There's a different twist to an information 
item in the budget request of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

They have a little branch over there that 
wants money to kill information, rather 
than to collect it. 

The book says this Bureau is “for develop- 
ment of national policy on, and evaluation 
of, the flow of unclassified information to 
minimize access to such information by 
unfriendly nations.“ 

A committee of Congress has recommended 
that this Bureau be abolished. But it keeps 
coming back for more and more money. It 
had $49,710 in 1956, and wants $105,000 in 
1958. 

Another note for the attention of the $75- 
per-day experts is detected in a passage of 
the voluminous budget estimates of the 
Veterans! Administration. 

The VA reports that it needs an extra 
$67,760,000 right now “to cover uncontrol- 
lable education and training costs which are 
exceeding the original estimates.” 


MILLIONS FOR LOVE 


We invest heavily in culture these days to 
win the love of people in other lands, 

The President has a special international 
program in this connection. It had a 
$9,900,000 budget for 1957. Mr. Eisenhower 
wants $20 million in 1958, most of it for trade 
fairs in foreign countries. 

Some $3,100,000 of this Presidential fund 
would be spent for artistic and athletic pres- 
entations abroad, under the direction of the 
Department of State. 

The Department conducted 90 such inva- 
sions in 1956, and 47 in the current fiscal 
year, Secretary Dulles wants 59 of these 
artistic and athletic presentations to go to 
foreign lands next year. n 

The Department of State has still another 
cultural device for buying love, through 
educational exchange activities. 

The purpose of this project is to promote 
the foreign policy of the United States 
through exchange of key persons, selected 
for their capacity to bulld up a receptive 
climate of public opinion overseas. 

This pursuit of love cost us only $18 mil- 
lion in 1956. In the current year the bill 
will be $20 million. 

But for fiscal 1958, Mr, Dulles wants to 
spend $30 million in the creation of a re- 
ceptive climate of public opinion overseas. 

On top of this $30 million, the program 
would benefit from $3,575,000 in foreign cur- 
rencies, generated by the sale of surplus 
commodities, 

The Department of the Interior is also 
very culture conscious, One of its perma- 
nent projects is the Commission of Fine Arts, 
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“The Commission advises the President, 
Congress, and the department heads on mat- 
ters of architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
other fine arts,” the prospectus says. 

Cost to the taxpayer: In 1956, $22,200; in 
1957, $31,000; in 1958, $35,000. 

There are four payroll jobs on this com- 
mission. 

United States membership in a large crop 
of international organizations might be in- 
cluded under the head of culture, or as a 
phase of our political maturity. 

Membership dues are on the rise. 

We paid $33,859,205 in the current fiscal 
year to belong to international agencies. 
The Department of State is asking $37,475,552 
for this purpose in 1958. 

The United Nations is our most expensive 
club. Membership here for 1958 will cost 
$29,503,337. 

The cost of belonging even to the teensy- 
weensy little organizations is going up. 

Our duties in the International Bureau of 
the Publication of Customs Tariffs are in- 
creasing from $2,233 in 1957 to #8,658 in 1958. 


EVEN FISH, WE GOT 


Our Government thinks of recreation, as 
well as culture, in its budget. 

The National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, a bureau in the Army, wants 
to spend $300,000 in the coming year for 
recreation for the civilian members of 3,300 
rifie clubs in the United States. 

The rather tenuous justification for this 
project seems to be that a citizen who is 
good with a rifle can prove mighty handy 
if we're invaded, provided some other Gov- 
ernment agency doesn't evacuate him. 

The $300,000 is for ammunition for issue 
to members of rifle clubs and to competitors 
at authorized matches. Also, for the issu- 
ance of trophies, medals, and badges for 
marksmanship to civilian members of rifle 
clubs. 7 
A lot of travel goes with this rifle club 
gambit, 

The travel budget for this activity in 1956 
was only $4,407. In 1957 it jumped to 
$30.000. 

And in 1958 the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice wants to spend 
280,000 on travel. 

The National Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, a great source of recre- 
ation for the public, looks onward and up- 
ward in its annual budget estimates. 

For 1956 the service had $10,443,000. It is 
asking for 614.523.000 for 1958. 

The park and recreation program of the 
Service has a separate budget that is almost 
triple what it was in 1956 ($1,988,746, com- 
pared with $702,000), 

This program provides technical services 
essential to public use in the flelds of biol- 
ogy. geology, history, and archeology, Also, 
archeological investigations and salvage on 
Federal water-control projects and surveys 
of historic American bulldings and sites. 

When a taxpayer grows weary’of watch- 
Ing antics of the bears under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, he 
can drift off to a forest that will be well 
kept for him by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Forest Service in Agriculture wants 
$11,500,000 from Congress next year for a 
new program of recreational facilities in the 
national forests. 

This agency wants an additional 84 mil- 
lon to give to the States for tree planting. 

Recreation to many people means fish, 
and fish we got in this budget for 1958. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, which had a budget 
of $6,539,317 in 1956, is asking Congress to 
come up with $11,500,000 In 1958. 

Some of the big items of expense for this 
Service are the management of fishery re- 
sources, administration of wildlife resources, 
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and the control of predatory animals and in- 
jurious rodents. 

There is also a Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
erles, down for $5,985,00 in 1958. 

Its purposes are scientific and economic 
studies, conservations, management, investi- 
gation, protection, and utilization of com- 
mercial fishery resources, including whales, 
sea lions, and related aquatic plants and 
products. 

The United States also belongs to an In- 
ternational Fisheries Commission, which 
seems to get more expensive every year. 

In 1956 our participation in this Com- 
mission cost us a modest $455,000, 

In 1957 the budget is $1.265,587, And for 
1958 the Department of State, which has a 
man in charge of fish, says it needs $1,654,- 
000 to keep up appearances in this organi- 
zation. 

This Commission is made up of seven sub- 
commissions that study measures necessary 
to the preservation and expansion of the 
world’s stock of halibut, salmon, tuna, and 
other tidbits of the sea, 


COMMISSIONS? AND HOW 


Did we says commissions? You name it, 
we'vé got it. One of the most intriguing 
is the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial 
Commission, which had $200,000 from Con- 
gress to commemorate the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of that eminent hard- 
money man. 

The birthday was celebrated on January 
11, 1957. 

But they will probably be cleaning up the 
field until June 30, 1958, the end of the 
next fiscal year. The 1958 budget has $15,000 
in it to wind up the labors of this Commis- 
sion. 

Then there ts a grant of $225,000 to the 
Booker T. Washington Centennial Commis- 
sion, “to promote Interracial good will.” 

This Federal grant actually is a grant to 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, whore leg- 
islature created the Booker T. Washington 
Centennial Commission between innings of 
their antidesegregation debates on inter- 
position. 

The Boston National Historical Sites Com- 
mission had $40,000 for the purpose of pre- 
paring an inventory of historic sites and 
bulldings in Boston and vicinity, together 
with an analysis of their condition. 

There is also the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Memorial Commission, which got $10,000 
from Congress to formulate plans for loca- 
tion, design, and construction of a perma- 
nent memorial to Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
Washington or its immediate environs. 

The challenging feature of this Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Commission is that of the $10,- 
000, the Commission is spending $4,710 in 
travel in 1957 just to locate a place in Wash- 
ington or its immediate environs, where we 
have the cheapest taxicab rates in the United 
States. 

The Jamestown-Williamsburg-Yorktown 
Centennial Commission had $115,000 appro- 
priated in 1957 and is down for $88,000 in 
1958. 

This Commission is authorized to pay ex- 
perts 650 a day to plan a celebration com- 
memorating the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of Jamestown in 1607 and the win- 
ning of independence at Yorktown in 1781. 

Soo Locks Centennial Celebration Com- 
mission * minor league operation 
only $15,000 authorized, 2 budgets ago. 

Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commis- 
sion, $144,000 appropriated in 1957. It will 
spent about $55,000 in 1958 to prepare plans 
and program cOmmemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of Theodore Roosevelt's birth. 

Travel expenses for the 6 payrollers on the 
TR Commission increased from $1,200 in 1957 
to a planned $3,000 in 1958. 

The Woodrow Wilson Centennial Commis- 
sion, $51,500 in 1956 and $48,500 in 1987. 
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What has this Commission done with 


$100,000? 


The budget book says it cooperated with 
other organizations in commemorating in 
1956 the centennial of Woodrow Wilson's 
birth. That's all it says. 

There is also the Permanent Committee 
for the Oliver Wendell Holmes Devise. The 
books says the committee had #434,812 in 
1956, $14,700 in 1957, and should have $14,000 
in 1958. . 

The purposes of this committee are to 
prepare a history of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, to set up an annual lec- 
ture or series of lectures, and to publish a 
memorial yolume of the late Justice Holmes’ 
writings. 

There's a brandnew one in the 1958 budget. 

It's the National Monument Commission, 
for which Congress is expected to provide 
$25,000 in the coming year. 

The 2 members of this Commission would 
be permitted to spend $6,000 of this on travel. 

This Commission will be responsible for 
securing plans and designs for a monument 
to the Nation symbolizing the ideals of de- 
mocracy as embodied in the freedoms of 
spreca; religion, press, assembly, and peti- 

on. 

Finally, there is the National Security 
Training Commission. It had $50,000 in 1957 
and wants $75,000 in 1958 for its 6 payrollers. 

And who would argue with its purpose? 

This Commission is concerned with the 
development of policies and standards gov- 
erning the welfare, health, morals, and safety 
of reservists undergoing 6 months of training. 

POLICING PARADISE 

A few paragraphs of the budget carry a 
note of sadness for those who believe that 
man is essentially good. 

The 58,000 natives on the 2,141 Pacific 
islands that became our trust territory after 
the defeat of Japan are about the gentlest 
souls you could find outside an old people's 
home. x 

But they could be dead-end kids the way 
the cost of a “judiciary” for these islands 
increases. 

The “judiciary” for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands cost the United States 
taxpayers 644.310 in 1956. This year they 
want $53,000, 

The cost of the high commissioner’s offic 
for these sleepy islands has also increased 
from $34,766 in 1956 to $61,500 in 1958. 

Our whole civilian administration of these 
Pacific islands—including grants—costs us 
about $85 per native. 

In the Bureau of Employment Security of 
the Department of Labor, there is another 
item that casts doubt upon the basic good- 
ness of man. 

This bureau supplies United States farm- 
ers with seasonal workers from Mexico 
under terms negotiated with the Mexican 
Government, 


This program, devised solely for the con- 


venience of American farmers, cost the tax? 


Payers $1,957,000 in 1958. 
683,000 for 1958. 

And part of that increase is for the rising 
cost of “investigation of contract violations. 
This is going up from $331,536 in 1956 t9 
$634,700 in 1958. 

In other words, in spending $2,683,000 of 
tax money to get seasonal workers for United 
States farmers in their hour of need, the 
Government must use $634,700 of this to see 
that the farmers are not cheating. 


CRUTCHES FOR BUSINESS 


In its concern for the welfare of all 
branches of the society, our Government has 
not forgotten the private industrialist and 
businessman, 

Programs connected with defense produc’ 
tion, particularly the stockpiling of strategit 
materials that western mining interests ind 


They want $2,° 


1957 


to .be slow moying, offer surprising bits of 
information in the big budget book. 

One program for the expansion of machine 
tool producing capacity provides for “in- 
Stalling under lease Government-owned 
machine tools in the plants of private pro- 
ducers.” 

Another paragraph on defense production 
reveals “a program to round out capacity to 
Produce steam turbines and turbine gears 
by installing machinery and equipment in 
Plants of private contractors.” 

The biggest part of this defense program, 
Of course, is the acquisition of strategic 
Minerals. The budget for 1957 provided 621 
Million for the minerals program. 

For 1958 Congress is asked to provide $40 
Million for the purchase of domestic tung- 
sten, asbestos, fluorspar and columbium- 
tantalum. 

It will come as no shock to the taxpayer 
that these programs are conducted at a loss 
out of the revolving fund used to build up 
Stockpiles and to keep manufacturing fa- 
cilities of private industry up to par. 

In 1956 these losses to the Government 
(meaning the taxpayer) totaled $19,700,000. 
In 1957 the loss will be $38.5 million. 

In 1958 the Government expects to set a 
Peacetime track record, with a loss of $42 
Million in conducting the programs of all 
the defense production agencies. 

The reasons for this loss belong in the 

story of economics as a science. 

“These losses primarily result from the re- 
Sale of high cost material at market prices,” 
the Budget Bureau reports to Congress. 

(They probably didn’t know it, but this 

e is an indirect steal from an old recording 
called Two Black Crows. One of the char- 
&cters tells how he raised goofer feathers at 
& cost of $4 and then sold them for $4. "You 
can't make money that way,“ said the second 
Black Crow. “We found that out,” the first 
man replied.) 

Our natural concern for mineral stockpiles 
Calls for a lot of surveys. 

The Department of the Interior has one 
2 going for “coordination and advice to 
we Federal Government on all phases of 
ee minerals, and solid fuels, including 

Obilization planning.” 

This survey had $225,000 in the 1956 
budget, For the coming year, the Depart- 

ent is asking $313,000 for the project. 
e the Bureau of Mines at the same Depart- 

ent, there are bigger and more expensive 
eys underway for research and investiga- 
22 of ferrous and nonferrous metals, and 
mmetallic minerals. 
743,000 KESTE weaseled along on only $14,- 

y 1956, b 

$19,575,000 2 Ber the Department wants 
ere is one more survey in the Depart- 
ment or oa, Interior that we'll bet you never 

It's the cadastral survey, Division of the 
5 u of Land Managment. This survey 
tir 2 $500,000 in 1958 to “locate and iden- 

legal boundaries of lands under applica- 

for lease and disposal, including sub- 
Bhs lands on the outer Continental 


BOY, DO THEY TRAVEL 


A tri 
nds a is good for what ails you, the travel 
Our servants in the Federal Governm 
like to travel, too, — 

© Civil Aeronautics Admin 
92 istration got 
180 in 1956 for travel expenses. Busi- 
1957 must have increased considerably in 
for oe the CAA was given $5,910,188 
fot the President has asked Congress to 
0 P the agency's allowance for travel to 
sae: for 1958. 
a 600-percent jump in travel ex- 
Penses for the Bureau of Foreign Com- 


from $10 
1987 ang 5 85 998 in 1956 to $82,500 in 
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The Foreign Agricultural Service wants 
its travel allowance virtually doubled— 
from $240,000 in 1957 to $474,100 in 1958. 

The Office of the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency spent 
$492,676 for travel in 1956. The budget 
makers felt like rounding off the figure for 
1958—at $1 million. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission did 
$659,815 worth of traveling In 1956. For 1958, 
the request is just about double—$1,247,700. 

There are many more examples attesting 
to the boom in Government travel, such as 
the Civil Service Commission (up from $464,- 
700 to $609,000), the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (up from $163,861 to $272,500), and 
the Atomic Energy Commission (up from 
$2,800,000 in 1956 to an even 64 million for 
1958). 

In fact, there are few instances where 
agencies asked for less travel money than 
they have been getting. 

Business is so good. 

Your public servants also travel in cars, 
like ordinary folks. In most cases the vehi- 
cles are Government-owned. But many mil- 
Hons are spent for the hire of motor trans- 
portation. In either case, it's at your ex- 


nse. 
Peet's take a look at the largest and by far 
the most expensive part of the Govern- 
ment—the Department of Defense. 

The Department operated a fleet of almost 
45,000 motor vehicles—the great majority 
being cars—in 1957. 

For 1958, the Department wants to buy 
6,719 vehicles and plans to get rid of 6,347 
“over age and wornout” buggies. This 
would mean an overall increase of 372 vehi- 
cles in the fleet. 

The cost for the 6,719 new vehicles—only 
a few hundred of which would be ambu- 
lances and busses—is set at $14,336,900. 

On top of that tidy sum, the Department 
has asked for $6,598,000 to pay for the rental 
of cars. 

LANDLORD PAYS RENT 

When you moved out of the rented apart- 
ment into the home you bought, there were 
no more worries about paying rent to a 
landlord. 

That’s the way it was with you. But not 
with our Department of State. 

The Department has been spending—at 
an increasing rate—a lot of money buying 
buildings overseas to house our diplomats 
and their staffs. 

So, does the figure in the budget for the 
rental of buildings abroad go down? It does 
not. I goes up. 

The Department purchased $8,500,000 
worth of buildings overseas in 1956, $19 mil- 
lion In 1957, and the request for 1958 is $20 
million. 

At the same time, the overseas rental and 
utility costs for the Department went from 
$1,755,701 in 1956 to $1,866,895 in 1957, to 
a request of $2,230,802 for 1958. 

Uncle Sam’s Government is & big and 
growing operation and his hunger for big- 
ger and better office buildings seems to be 
insatiable. 

The supersecret Central Intelligence 
Agency, about which only a few select of- 
ficials know anything, is going to get a new 
home in Washington. Cost: $49 million. 

The money was appropriated in 1957's 
budget, but the bulk of it is to be spent in 
1958 or later. Not even the plans will be 
completed until late this calendar year. 

The Smithsonian Institution is going to 
get a new Museum of History and Technol- 
ogy. Cost, $33,712,000. 

This money was provided In the 1957 
budget, but less than $2 million has been 
spent and the plans are still in the works, 
Construction cannot be started until tem- 
porary buildings are removed from the site 
selected for the museum, 
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Even the Federal flowers are headed for a 
new home. There’s a new appropriation 
request of $587,000 in the 1958 budget so that 
the greenhouses of the Botanic Garden can be 
relocated. 

Repair and improvement of 4.500 Federal 
buildings under the management of Gen- 
eral Services Administration is going up from 
$42,600,000 in 1957 to a requested $85,500,000 
in 1958. 

The big jump will enable thousands of 
2 workers to keep a cool head on the 

ob. 

Included in the total figure is $41,850,000 
to pay for the first full year of a 7-year air 
conditioning program. Cost of the entire 
program will be $328,000,000. 

Only #963,358 was spent on air condition- 
1 1956. It skyrocketed to $18,138,200 in 

Congressmen, who already have two huge 
Office buildings, are getting a third. There 
was a $10,000,000 appropriation for this in 
1957 and another $7,500,000 is asked for 1958, 
The entire cost is estimated at $60,000,000. 

This has admittedly been a sketchy review 
of this magnificient volume entitled “The 
Budget of the United States Government for 
the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1958.” 

A truly adequate discussion would fill a 
library shelf, A simple taxpayer could not 
even understand the necessity for spending 
hundreds of millions on a bomber that might 
be outmoded before it flies. 

But we hope we've given you a general 
idea. After reading through this budget, we 
feel as though we've finally achieved the life 
ambition of every literate adult and read 
“War and Peace.” 


Long-Range Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
March 16 issue of Prairie Farmer, there 
are two very important items. One is an 
editorial by their distinguished editor, 
Mr. Paul C. Johnson. In it Mr. Johnson 
calls for Congress to work now on a long- 
range farm program. He quite rightly 
complains that at present we have a 
patchwork of programs which are not 
helping farmers in any major way but in 
many respects have been accentuating 
his problems. 

However, Mr. Johnson is no anarchist 
and accepts the fact that if farmers are 
to share fairly in the national income, 
they must have some form of Govern- 
ment program. He urges Congress to get 
busy on that now. 7 

I ask unanimous consent that his very 
fine editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and that the second article 
which describes a specific program by 
Mr, Melvin Gehlbach, of Lincoln, III., be 
printed immediately following Mr. John- 
son’s editorial, which refers to it. 

My office has worked closely with Mr. 
Gehlbach on numerous occasions over 
the past 2 years and I believe he has a 
fresh and constructive approach to the 
farm problem. From time to time, Ihave 
encouraged him and have drawn his pro- 
posals to the attention of my colleagues 
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on the agricultural committees. I hope 
other Members of Congress will read 
them too. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Concress SHOULD DECIDE Now on aA Lonc- 
RANGE FARM PROGRAM 
(By Paul C. Johnson) 


Another year has rolled around, bringing 
very little improvement in our congested 
farm economy. The so-called soil-bank 
which was legislated about the middle of 
1956 will hand out some Government money. 
It may take some marginal land out of pro- 
duction, but most farmers are pessimistic 
about what it will do for agriculture in the 
long run. 

Again we find ourselves waiting for Con- 
gress to act. This time we need an acreage 
law to patch up a nearly impossible corn 

As this is written there is no as- 
surance that Congress will make its decision 
before corn-planting time. 

This practice of holding off farm-manage- 
ment decisions, while the Washington law- 
makers maneuver for political position, is 
getting tiresome. 

In the meantime, our overexpanded agri- 
culture slips another cog to a poorer bar- 
gaining position as compared with other 
parts of the economy. Farmers shake their 
heads in bewilderment. 

Clearly, we need a fresh and bold ap- 
proach to farm programing. Too many 
persons from whom we should expect leader- 
ship are hashing over old programs and de- 
fending former positions. At a time when 
agriculture needs a strong, unified front, 
farm policy is cut into many pieces too often 
opposed to each other. Conservative farm 
organizations, bent on preserving free enter- 
prise in agriculture, are still hoping that 
price problems will be solved by greater effi- 
ciency and decline in the number of farmers. 

The farmer is getting precious little of the 
fruit of this efficiency. It is going to the 

, handlers, and consumers. But 
the leaders have little to offer but more of 
the same. 

In the meantime, ever-increasing pressure 
for efficiency is jamming the markets. Farm 
size may not stop at 300 or 400 acres but 
may go on to 1,000 or 1,500 acres. 

There are other alarming signs, Egg and 
~ pork production, like the broiler business, is 
going into the hands of feed companies and 
financial promoters. The same thing can 
happen with cattle feeding. Are these 
omens of a new kind of feudal system in 
agriculture? 

Radical farm organizations are exploiting 
the present discontent and trying to hasten 
the day when we will remodel our farming 
on European patterns, with price fixing and 
complete control of land and production. 
They preach their doctrine with emphasis 
on higher prices but say little about the 
police state that goes with socialized agri- 
culture. 

Our cooperatives are busy making money 
and enlarging their operations in safer and 
more profitable areas of marketing and mer- 
chandising. Too often they forget their 
original purpose which was to fight for the 
farmer's interest and improve his bargaining 
power in areas where the need is greatest. 

USDA is in a state of confusion. Starting 
with a commendable goal of decentralization 
and greater freedom in agriculture, the 
farmer's own department of government has 
compromised itself into the impossible posi- 
tion of stimulating production of products 
not needed, and also paying farmers to re- 
frain from producing them. The surpluses 
are still with us, depressing the markets, in 
spite of an that can be done. The 
farmer isn’t getting any richer. 

Congress helped create our problems and 
we can never clear up’ the present mess 
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without some cleancut, honest leadership 
from our lawmakers in Washington. It's 
about time they were thinking more about 
the long-range welfare of farming and less 
about getting reelected. 

Prairie Farmer also deserves criticism in 
connection with the present farm situation. 
We had hoped that improving our efficiency 
and freeing our markets would put farming 
on solid ground, and we have worked hard 
with that in mind. We are ready to admit, 
however, that efficiency alone will not give 
farming the bargaining power it needs so 
desperately at the present time. 

Where do we go from here? What should 
we ask of Congress in the present session? 

It looks now as if we will have to accept 
the principle of strengthening the bargain- 
ing position of agriculture with substantial 
Government authority: We can still hope 
that this may be done without robbing the 
individual farmer of the power of decision, 
leaving room for ambition and good man- 
agement. We should strive also for a pro- 
gram which can be operated with honesty 
and a minimum of policing. 

With these things in mind, Prairie Farmer 
is presenting on page 9 of this issue an ex- 
planation of the Gehlbach soil-bank which 
is also called the Soil-Bank Association 
pian. 

While it needs many refinements, and it 
must meet intelligently many of the criti- 
cisms now lodged against it, this plan looks 
as if it may have the basis for the long- 
range solution of our farming predicament. 
We commend it for your study. 

We hope that our farm leaders everywhere 
will put aside old positions and old animosi- 
ties and give this plan an honest hearing. 
If agreement can be reached among farm 
organizations and other agencies of farm 
leadership, the time is here to push hard 
in this session of Congress for a long-range 
farm program before 1958. 

Prairie Farmer believes a farm people are 
ready for a new and bold step toward the 
solution of our problems. There is nothing 
easy or wishy-washy about this Gehlbach 
soll-bank. It still calls for hard work and 
good farming. 

t the same time, it seems to get at some 
of the basic problems on which our other 
farm programs have failed in the past. It 
leaves the farmer comparatively free to 
choose his crops and his livestock enter- 
prises. 

There will be no perfect plan. But any 
program that we can live with over a period 
of yeurs must adhere to laws of economics 
and common sense. Let’s keep this in mind 
as we consider the soil-bank plan, or any 
other plan for the unification and strength- 
ening of agriculture. 


Som-Bank ÅSSOCIATION OFFERS NEW FARM 
PLAN 


(By Dick Albrecht) 


Prairie Farmer presents here an outline 
of the revised Soil-Bank Association farm 
program which will get a lot of attention in 
the next few weeks. 

Melvin Gehlbach, Logan County, II., tarm- 
er and farm-management fieldman, worked 
up the original soll-bank plan in 1953. The 
term soll bank” caught on, and is now com- 
monly used for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1956. However, while our present 
acreage reserve has some of the features of 
Gehlbach’s plan, it definitely is not his plan. 

In the past 4 years Gehlbach has presented 
his proposed farm program to many agricul- 
tural leaders. He has worked diligently on 
it, using his own free time and limited funds. 

The Soil-Bank Association plan has been 
changed and further developed so the price- 
support program wouldn’t work against the 
soil-bank features. Gehlbach has been work- 
ing these past few months with economic 
advisers to President Eisenhower as well as 
United States Department of Agriculture 
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officials and the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee. i 

He has always recognized that price sup- 
ports on grain crops, even low ones, help to 
stimulate production beyond our present 
needs. And even a slight overproduction 
seriously hurts grain prices. On the other 
hand, a 10-percent reduction in supply will 
normally increase prices 20 percent. 

Gehlbach also believes, however, that 
farmers need some price supports to make 
them financially able to reduce production. 
Merely lowering farm price supports does not 
reduce production when farmers have no 
alternative way to get the income they need 
to meet their obligations. 

So the Soil-Bank Association plan makes 
use of two economic factors. It uses high 
price supports to bolster farm income. And 
it utilizes a true soil bank to reduce produc- 
tion and store up fertility until needed by 
our growing population. 

Any successful farm program must effec- 
tively reduce the quantity of farm products 
going to market. Yet Government purchase 
and storage programs tend to collapse. Hold- 
ings eventually reach unmanageable propor- 
tions and they must be sold. But public 
opinion seems to favor some Government 
holding and storing of food supplies to give 
us a cushion against drought and war. 

Farm people also prefer a program that will 
leave them free to make as many of their 
own cropping and livestock production deci- 
sions as possible. And for a healthy agri- 
culture, the major part of farm income 
should come from products sold on the open 
market, and not as a dole from a fatherly 
Government. 

The soil-bank association plan appears to 
meet these basic requirements fairly well. 

It is a bold plan. And we need a bold plan 
if we are going to cope with the many prob- 
lems of agriculture. 

Gehlbach’s proposed soil-bank looks as if 
it would be fairly effective in reducing over- 
production. It is aimed at expanding soil- 
building acreages to reduce the acreage of 
crops in oversupply. 

NOT ACCOMPLISHING MUCH 


Our present acreage reserve is not reducing 
grain production very much, says Gehlbach. 
Land already is pasture or summer fallow 
may be shifted into acreage reserve or other 
crops, 

Parmers who reduce corn acreage may put 
leftover land into wheat, soybeans, or sor- 
ghums, and wind up with more acres de- 
voted to crops than before (and still get soil- 
bank acreage reserve payments). In like 
manner, wheat and cotton farmers can shift 
to corn, soybeans, and grain sorghums. 

Gehlbach’s plan will shrink this loophole 
by assigning each farm a minimum soil- 
bullding acreage. Based largely on land use, 
this soil-building acreage must be kept out 
of grain production (with no soil-bank pay- 
ment) if the operator is to receive price sup- 
ports and soil-bank payments on the rest of 
the farm. 

We now have around 170 million acres of 
land in sod crops, in fallow, and temporarily 
idle. This is our normal minimum soil- 
building acreage. It could be broken down 
by counties and eventually farms. This 
acreage will range from 10 or 12 percent on 
level farms to 50 percent or more on farms 
that need more conservation. 

This minimum soil-building acreage must 
be kept in hay and pasture or left idle, and 
additional cropland put into the soil bank, 
if we're going to make any headway in re- 
ducing surpluses. 

Individual farm assignments of minimum 
soil-building acreages will not be based on & 
farm's cropping history, however. 

A county will be divided into 1, 2, or 3 
land-use areas. Your minimum soil-build- 
ing acreage figure will then be based on the 
prevailing percent of cropland in soll-build- 
ing crops for comparable land use in your 
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county. You will not be penalized if you 
have been keeping more land in soil-building 
crops than your neighbors. 

Government payments would be made in 
two ways. You become eligible for soll-bank 
payments when you (1) meet the minimum 
Boil-building acreage requirement, and (2) 
shift additional land into grasses and leg- 
umes. When you put a prescribed minimum 
into the soil bank you also become eligible 
for price supports at full parity on a portion 
of your grain crops (about 30 percent). 

Under the Soil Bank Association plan, 
needed crop reductions would be brought 
about by means of a soil bank only. Acre- 
age allotments on grain crops would be 
Gropped. The soil bank payments would 
tend to shift the lower-yielding acres into 
the bank, Also, the acres normally used for 
growing lower-profit grains would tend to end 
Up in the bank. 

Farmers will use their best land to pro- 
duce crops that are most profitable in their 
Tegion. The present incentives to shift 
crops out of their best-adapted areas will 
be eliminated 


Here is the way this soil bank will work 
on an average 240-acre Corn Belt farm 
with 200 acres of cropland. The remainder 
is in farmstead, roadways, and untillable 
Pasture, Say the minimum soil-building 
acreage assigned the farm is 40 acres, 

The first requirement to become eligible for 
Soil-bank payments, then, is to have this 40 
&cres of cropland out of grain production. 
The next requirement is to put at least 
enough cropland into the soil bank to meet 
the minimum requirement that is set up each 
year. Let's say the soil-bank acreage mini- 
mum is 20 acres. 

You must put this 20 acres into the bank. 
You can put more in the bank If you want 
to. This soil-bank acreage may be used for 
Seed, hay, or pasture and still get a soll 
bank payment. 

But if you don't use this acreage for feed 
or seed, it will get a premium soil-bank pay~- 
ment that would be double the standard 
Tate. But the choice to use or not use the 
®0il-bank acres remains with the farmer. 

The remaining 140 acres of free-choice 
cropland may be planted to any crop or com- 
bination of crops, or part of it may be added 

Your soil bank. There are no restrictions 

its use, so you can pick the crops that 
ade likely to be most profitable, and that 
ut your sol] and skills best. Here is the way 
the 200 acres of cropland is divided: 40 acres 
Minimum soll-building acreage; 20 acres 
®0ll-bank; 140 acres free-choice grain crops. 

A portion of your normal grain production 

d be supported at full parity. To start 
With, Gehlbach thinks 30 percent is about 
the right portion to bring about needed ad- 

mts. The supports will cover all freed 

as well as soybeans and wheat. 
supports will be on a bushel basis, 
and support may be taken on any crop or 
bination of crops grown. Different crops 
he equalized by a formula. Using corn 
1 a base, 1 bushel of each grain Is assigned 

Value according to their parity prices, 

Eht now the values are roughly: corn, 1; 

heat, 1.4; soybeans, 1.7; oats, 0.5. 
unt, crops will be figured in terms of crops 
is ts in figuring supports. One crop unit 
We aual in value to 1 bushel of corn. Say 

© normal production on the 140 free-choice 
cen and acres Is 8,400 crop units. If 30 per- 
toe is supported, then the farm is eligible 
and unports on 2,520 units (if soil-building 

soll-bank requirements are met). 
—.— Would be 2,520 bushels of corn, 5,040 
1 aon ot oats, 1,482 bushels of soybeans, 
You bushels of wheat, and so forth. Since 
. supporte On. any crop or 
corn tion of crops, you could feed your 
ample wt Oats and get supports on, for ex- 

©, 1.482 bushels of soybeans. 
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FREE MARKET FOR PART 


Any grain production above the supported 
portion would, of course, have to be fed, sold 
at carrent market prices, or held on the farm 
for higher market prices. Price supports 
would not stimulate overproduction as in 
the past. All that a farmer grows above the 
supported portion would have to be fed or 
sold at market price. 

Much of the grain eligible would receive 
price support, and go into Government bins. 
Gehlbach plans to place upper limits, how- 
ever, on the amount of any grain crop that 
the Government can accumulate in storage. 
Though not fully spelled out now, it would 
be a logical step to pay farmers the differ- 
ence between the open-market price and 
the support price, and let them feed the 
price-supported portion of grain when Gov- 
ernment storage bins are full. 

When any grains approach the upper limit 
set on Government holdings, they would 
be released to the open market on a regu- 
lar schedule. In this way, an oversupply 
will be reffected through market price, and 
encourage farmers to accept soll-bank pay- 
ments for retiring land instead of producing 
for the Government. This is the key of 
the entire Soil-Bank Association plan. 

Each year each farmer would have to de- 
cide whether to produce corn on all avaul- 
able land or put more into the soil bank. 

Which way the decision went would de- 
pend largely on the cash grain price. But 
if the price is too low to allow much profit 
by growing grain, you have a good alterna- 
tive choice that produces income—the soil 
bank. 

Farmers who get fairly low yields may 
soon decide to produce only enough crops 
to take advantage of their bushel support 
quota. When they do this, production ts 
reduced and the open-market price will rise. 
Then the swing will reverse, and more will 
decide to grow crops for cash sale or live- 
stock feed. 

Here are some of the advantages of the 
Soll-Bank Association plan as we see them, 
realizing it’s not possible to tell exactly how 
people and markets would react to it, 

Our present agricultural problems point 
to more and more controls, and the Gehl- 
bach plan puts on what appear to be effec- 
tive controls, yet leaves farmers free to make 
most of their own management and crop- 
ping decisions. 

He merely shifts incentives somewhat from 
grain to grass. The incentive payments given 
to take land out of production will help 
maintain farm earnings while difficult ad- 
justments in production are made. 

A farmer is free to go it alone if he chooses 
and put his entire farm in corn. But he 
must accept open-market price for all of it 
and give up Government aid. 

On the other hand, the farmer who keeps 
extra cropland out of grain production will 
be rewarded with soil-bank payments and 
high-price supports on a portion of his grain 
crop. 

This plan takes in all grain crops, and it 
gets supports off the acreage basis onto a 
bushel basis. Both these changes are de- 
sirable for a fair, practical, long-range pro- 
gram, 

Open-market prices, not Government al- 
lotments, will determine what farmers grow. 
There'll be no more production solely for 
Government bins or warehouses. Stored 
commodities will be fed back into the market 
to discourage production when reserve sup- 
plies reach fixed levels. 

The poorest land will be taken out of pro- 
duction and conserved in the soll-bank first. 
This tendency will be true both on a national 
basis and on a farm basis. In other words, 
fringe farming areas where income is low 
anyway will be banked, and the market left 
for the more efficient, high-producing farms. 
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Most important, perhaps, of all features 
in the long run is that the Gehlbach plan 
will encourage good farm management prac- 
tices. Farmers who comply will have fewer 
crop acres to use, so they will grow crops 
that are best adapted and yield the highest 
return, 

FEWER DISLOCATIONS 


Wheat is likely to move out of the Corn 
Belt, corn out of the wheat and cotton areas. 
More land will be kept in grasses and 
legumes. 

Most corn grown will be first-year corn, 
with resulting high yields and low per- 
bushel costs. More pasture land, and low 
or moderate open-market grain prices, will 
encourage more livestock production and 
higher meat consumption. Here lies our 
greatest opportunity to use more acres in 
food production—marketing more of our 
crops through livestock. 

The program also appears to have some 
disadvantages that can, perhaps, be elim- 
inated with further study and refinement. 
The cost of operating it, especially for the 
first few years, may be a real problem. 
Present stored surpluses greatly complicate 
the job of getting the new plan in operation. 

Our production facilities will keep the 
open market pretty well loaded up with all 
grain and livestock products, in spite of the 
banked acres, as it appears to us. The open 
market price will probably hover around the 
average cost of production for each item. 

Some economists will say this is not a dis- 
advantage, but a natural working of the law 
of supply and demand. And, the less-ef- 
ficient producer has an alternative—he can 
take maximum advantage of soil-bank pay- 
ments. 

Cost of production, as the term Is used 
here, is not as bad as it may sound. It in- 
cludes a 4-percent charge for investment and 
a $l-an-hour labor charge. If you're aver- 
age or better, you can make a living when 
prices equal production costs, 


CHIEFLY FOR CORN BELT 


Gehlbach has designed his plan primarily 
for the Corn Belt, and ways have to be 
worked out to fit cotton, wheat, and other 
specialized farmers such as cattle and sheep 
ranchers. Perhaps it would be necessary to 
superimpose a cotton acreage allotment pro- 
gram, and a two-price plan for wheat on top 
of Soil-Bank Association plan. 

Since minimum soil-building acreage al- 
locations are set according to long-time 
county land use, the dairy farmer in a 
strictly grain county will get favorable allo- 
cations. 

On the other hand, the grain farmer in 
a heavy dairy county may be penalized be- 
cause most of his neighbors keep a lot of 
land in pasture. 

The features of the Soll-Bank Association 
plan will get a thorough going over in the 
next few months. They may well be the 
basis of common ground on which various 
farm organizations and factions can reach 
agreement. Gehlbach is aiming all his ac- 
tivities at getting it into law this summer 
for use in 1958, realizing that it's already 
too late to get the plan into operation this 
year. i 


United States Money to Poland? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I en- 
close two editorials on different subjects. 
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However, both of these subjects require 
more money if they are implemented 
by the Congress. I feel that the press 
of the country has rendered an ad- 
mirable service if it could help to make 
the taxpayer and the legislators con- 


scious of the fact that we dare not con-, 


tinue the policy of attempting to buy 
friendship and, at the same time, we 
do not need more Government jobs. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune 
and an editorial from the Marion (Ind.) 
Chronicle, both dated March 25: 

[From the Kokomo (Ind.) Tribune of 

March 25, 1957] 
Untrep STATES MoNEY TO POLAND? 


The idea of sending United States aid to 
Communist Poland is downright shocking to 
a lot of Americans. Why, they ask, aid a 
government that is allied with the master 
Communist conspirators in Moscow? 

The answer is that our own Government 
thinks it is possible that the alliance be- 
tween Poland and the Soviet Union rests on a 
thinner basis than is generally realized. 
Our State Department is exploring the possi- 
bility that the gulf between Warsaw and 
Moscow may be widened if the present Polish 
Government can be helped to stay in power. 
One way to help it hold on is to furnish 
economic aid which could improve living 
conditions for the Polish people. 

All this would be taking a big risk. Rus- 
sia might tolerate Poland receiving United 
States aid and then appropriate most of the 
ald itself. Or the Soviets might use United 
States aid as an excuse to crack down hard 
on the Poles and install a more Russian- 
minded government in Warsaw. And a great 
amount of American cash would be lost in 
the process. 

The argument in favor of making a stab 
toward aiding Poland is that by doing so we 
might encourage increased resistance to Rus- 
sian domination of eastern Europe, to an ex- 
tent that the end of Soviet occupation there 
might be hastened. 

With the stakes as high as they are, some 
risks seem worth taking. If aid from us at 
this important point in history would provide 
the further spark that would keep alive the 

hope of freedom and actually give it some 
emphasis, we ought not miss the opportunity. 

No one knows how good the chance to 
win this advantage may be. We are not 
sure yet, at this point in history, whether 
United States aid to Yugoslavia, for instance, 
has done the free world any service or wheth- 
er it has been a waste of money. 

It is, then, a real gamble if we send 
economic aid to Poland. It could wind up 
in a throwaway of American money or it 
could further undermine the Soviet grip on 
the satellites. If it weakened that grip, it 
would ease our overall burden in the world 
Struggle, and we would be thankful that we 
had taken the gamble. 


[From the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle of March 
25, 1957] z 
MORE GOVERNMENT Joss 

Oficials of the United States Department 
of Agriculture will go before a House sub- 
committee on manpower utilization this week 
to explain why they need a requested in- 
crease of 25 percent during the next 15 
months in the Department's work force. 
They should have no great difficulty. The 
soll bank set up by Congress last year, with 
an annual $1.2 billion to distribute among 
farmers, probably accounts for most of the 
additional ae 

Other departments and agencies may have 
more trouble in convincing the Congress- 
men that they need more hands. The 
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Eisenhower budget, now under attack from 
many quarters, calls for an increase of 73,000 
Federal employees. Representative James C. 
Davis, Democrat, of Georgia, chairman of 
the House subcommittee, says that would add 
$360 million to the Government payroll. He 
suggests that the time may be at hand to 
put an overall ceiling on Government jobs 
or even to reduce them by 10 percent. The 
situation confronting Congress today calls 
for action over and above the ordinary.” 

During the first 2 years of the Eisenhower 
administration 200,000 employees were sep- 
arated from the Federal payroll. This com- 
pared 140,000 added during the first 2 years 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. The firings were 
labeled reductions in force but Democrats in 
Congress complained that jobholders of their 
political persuasion were being rolled out of 
office on the slightest pretext. Civil employ- 
ees of the Federal Government now number 
about 2.5 million, as against 3.8 million at 
the end of the war of 1945. 


A Salute to NTA Film Network 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to welcome a new mem- 
ber to the family of television networks. 
April 1, 1957, marks the coming of age of 
the Nation's first television film net- 
work—the NTA Film Network—whose 
film programing is being carried by 133 
television stations throughout the United 
States and its possessions. 

Despite the existence of three powerful 
television networks that operate on a 
coast-to-coast basis, the NTA Film Net- 
work, a newcomer to the field, possessed 
the vision and courage to launch a new 
film network, one dedicated to provide 
outstanding film programing to the 
American viewing public. 

The network, which achieves commer- 
cial status on April 1, asserts that it was 
organized to fill two basic needs; the first 
to provide an important and major new 
source of film programing to stations; 
the second to provide another market 
place for the national advertiser—one 
which will offer him the convenience and 
prestige of network and the flexibility to 
conform with his market pattern in line 
with an economically sound advertising 
body. 

The new film network is a subsidiary of 
National Telefilm Associates, one of the 
Nation’s major television film distribu- 
tors. It is jointly owned by National 
Telefilm Associates and 20th Century- 
Fox Film Corp. 

The full import and significance of this 
new network was expressed by its presi- 
dent, Ely A. Landau, who, in a recent 
address before the Radio and Television 
Executive Society, declared: i 

We already Offer an opportunity for adver- 
tisers to reach the country’s TV viewers at a 
cost that adds up to sensible advertising 
economics. We already represent a vital new 
source of film programing to our affiliates. 
But we are fully aware of the fact that our 
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scope today Is, and must be, restricted by the 
limitations of today's television economy. 

The problems of this tight television econ- 
omy exist and we must face up to them. 
We have tried to build a film network that 
would be a practical operation in televi- 
sion's restricted economy today and an im- 
portant contender in television’s expanded 
tomorrow. 

The blueprint has practically drawn it- 
self. It is not in our power to expand the 
number of stations, but we can help to 
enhance the potential strength of those sta- 
tions already in existence. We can't stretch 
the standard 24-hour day; we believe we 
can, however, make more of those hours 
important audience hours. 

Fortunately, some of the country’s im- 
portant markets have four stations or more; 
that means there is at least one station in 
each now denied the programing strength 
only possible through national exposure. In 
such important concentrations of popula- 
tions as New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Denver, Milwaukee, and others, we have 
affiliated with independent stations, who 
heretofore have lacked that programing 
strength. 

By strengthening the program structure of 
Independent stations we can broaden the 
base of television. In a market where an 
independent, the exact mechanical counter- 
part of the wired network affiliate, has had 
to sell its time for a fraction of its com- 
petitor's rate card, we can help put them 
on a more evenly competitive basis. 

In markets where no independent station 
was available we signed agreements with 
stations already affiliated with other net- 
works. On many of these stations we asked 
for so-called marginal times, times under 
the direct control of the station. In this 


time period we are programing top-quality - 


feature motion pictures. 

And so it is that to the television-set 
owner the NTA Film Network means more 
and better entertainment. He gets the bene- 
fit of new creative thinking, and the accel- 
erated creativity of present programing 
sources, stimulated to greater activity by 
fresh competition, 

To the national advertiser, hitherto 
plagued by availability and clearance prob- 
lems, the NTA Film Network represents * 
new, convenient and sensibly priced cen- 
tral market place for buying nationwide 
coverage. The new network gives him buy- 
ing leverage; he is now less dependent on 
the only networks previously available to 
him. 

The successful formation of the NTA Film 
Network, the first film network ever to reach 
the operational stage, is a significant de- 
velopment. The acceptance of its basic con- 
cept by two of the Nation's leading ad- 
vertisers who will sponsor the network's 
premiere performance show presages an ex- 
panded television era, an era of revolution 
ary change that will benefit the station. 
the advertiser, and the public to whose serv- 
ice this great medium is dedicated. 


To the new NTA Film Network, I say) 
welcome and congratulations. 


Federal Aid for School Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the House 
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excellent statement by Gov. George Bell 
Timmerman, Jr., of South Carolina: 

This statement is made in response to a 
telegram from Congressman RAR W. 
Gwinn, of the 27th District of New York, 
member of thé House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. The telegram reads as fol- 
lows: i 

“State department of schools reported to 
United States Office of Education, South 
Carolina short 1,953 classrooms and needed 
to replace 4,500 classrooms. Can you get 
answers these questions? 

“How many of the 1,953 needed are in 
Poor school districts unable to meet own 
needs? How many of these districts can meet 
their needs by State aid? How many school 
districts are unable to meet their need from 
local and State financing? How many are 
unable to finance themselves without Fed- 
eral aid? Is this data exact or estimated? 
How many school districts are there in South 
Carolina? How many school districts sup- 
plied the information? Was the informa- 
tion supplied by the superintendent of the 
local school district? Was any part of the 
data regarding schoclroom shortages sup- 
Plied by school boards themselves or other 
Political body acquainted with the facts? 
Questions apply to both figures. 

“Ratpa W. Gwinn.” 

The figures “1953” and 4500“ mentioned 
by Mr. Gwinn were reported January 1957 in 
the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Circular 490 (cols. 21 and 22), as the number 
Of classrooms needed to relieve pupil over- 
Crowding (see text) and to replace unsatis- 
factory facilities as of fall 1956. Circular 
420 contains 23 columns of statistical data, 
3 pages of text, and the facsimile of a ques- 
tionnaire which was used in collecting the 
data. A copy can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for 15 cents. 

THE FIGURE “1953" 

The figure 1953“ is actually an estimate 
ot new classrooms in various stages of com- 
Pletion as of fall 1956. It reflects no need 
for Federal aid. The estimate was based on 
a capital outlay for new classrooms, It is 
Rot a statistic of a shortage which was ft 
being met. It is an estimate of a need which 
Was being met. It was determined in the 
following manner. 

The questionnaire, facsimile of which is 
Printed on pages 7 and 8 of circular 490, was 
dent first to our State department of educa- 
tion, Although it does not administer our 
School-building program, that department 
undertook to supply the requested data, Its 
estimates for item 5, columns 2 and 3 of 

questionnaire, entitled “Number of pu- 
Pils enrolled in excess of normal capacity“. 
are reported in columns 14 and 15 of Cir- 
Cular 490. These estimates are important 
because they are the immediate basis for 
the estimate of the figure “1953.” 
In footnote 1 of the questionnaire printed 
Page 8 of Circular 490 are set out 
Certain criteria to be followed in supplying 
data for item 5, columns 2 and 3. A reading 
A this footnote will reveal that the criteria 
aré overlapping, and, if followed, the esti- 
mates would be erroneous and misleading. 
es tts reason, the State department of 
es tion quite properly employed its own 


won estimates for item 5, columns 2 and 3, 
aan based upon a fifty-eight-odd-million- 
tons figure found in the following quota- 
n from the 88th annual report of our State 
wipetintendent of education for 1955-56, to 
“From July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1956, school 
districts reported à total of $110,134.141 for 
school plants put into use. The total 
ital outlay reported during the same pe- 
is $168,814.858. These figures indicate 
t $58,692,717 of new school plants were in 


dap 
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various stages of completion June 30, 1956, 
the majority of which will probably be put 
into use during the 1956-57 school year.” 

I now quote from the report on how the 
estimates for “item 5, columns 2 and 3,” were 
made; to wit: 

“At the end of the school year 1955-56 
there was approximately 858 million already 
expended on schools in various stages of 
completion. We figured that some $6 mil- 
lion worth of plants would be completed prior 
to the opening of the 1956-57 school year, 
leaving some $52 million of school plants 
to be completed in the future. We then fig- 
ured that a classroom in a complete school 
plant would cost $25,000. This gave us a 
capital outlay of 2,080 rooms which we 
rounded off at 2,100 schoolrooms. Twenty- 
one hundred schoolrooms would house be- 
tween 50,000 and 63,000 pupils depending on 
whether or not they were high school or 
elementary school pupils, Thus we arrived 
at an arbitrary figure of 15,500 high-school 
pupils and 40,000 elementary school pupils.” 

The figures 40,000“ and 15,000 then 
were inserted in item 5, columns 2 and 3 
of the questionnaire and subsequently re- 
ported in columns 14 and 15 of circular 490 
as the number of pupils enrolled in excess 
of normal capacity. 

The figure 2.000“ mentioned above was 
inserted in item 8 of the questionnaire as 
the number of instruction rooms scheduled 
for completion during the 1956-57 school 
year, but it is not reported in circular 490. 

The figure 2.100“ did not suit the United 
States Office of Education, and back came 
the questionnaire, but not to the Depart- 
ment of Education. This time it went to 
the office of the Educational Finance Com- 
mission. In lieu of the 2,100 instruction 
rooms scheduled for completion during the 
1956-57 school year, the figure “1,186" was 
inserted in item 8 of the questionnaire and 
subsequently reported in column 23 of cir- 
cular 490. It was in fact a guess-estimate 
of the number of newly built classrooms com- 
pleted for occupancy in the 1956-57 school 
year, exclusive of library rooms, gymnasium 
classrooms, and shop-rooms (all of which 
could be made available and are used for 
classrooms when needed). 

Actually there is no way to predetermine 
with accuracy the number of classrooms to 
be completed during any given time. There 
are too many variable factors, and our school- 
building program is too vast. 

This brings us directly to the figure “1953.” 
It was inserted in item 7 (a) of the ques- 
tionnaire which reads as follows: 

7. Additional public elementary and sec- 


ondary instruction rooms needed (as of fall 


1956) for housing the pupils enrolled: 

“(a) Needed to accommodate excess en- 
rollment reported in columns 2 and 3 of 
item 8.“ 

As requested by this item, the enrollment 
estimated in “item 5, columns 2 and 3” of 
the questionnaire was translated into class- 
rooms by dividing the 40,000 elementary pu- 
pils reported in column 2 by 30 and the 15,- 
500 high school pupils reported in column 
3 by 25 and totaling the results. 

The figure 1953“ was the result. It is re- 
ported in column 21 of circular 490 as “ad- 
ditional instruction rooms needed (as of 
fall 1956) to accommodate excess enroll- 
ment.” 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that while the statistical tables in circular 
490 and the questionnaire speak of “excess 
enrollment” and “pupils in excess of normal 
capacity,” the text of circular 490 substitutes 
“pupil overcrowding,” which is vastly dif- 
ferent in meaning. 

It thus will be seen that the figure 1.953“ 
is an estimate of new classrooms in various 
stages of completion as of “fall 1958.“ Ob- 
viously, we would not have been building 
them had we not thought we needed them. 

All this illustrates how fickle statistics 
can be without sufficient information for 
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proper interpretation. The State Depart- 
ment of Education started with $52 million, 
It translated the $52 million into 2,080 class- 
rooms by the use of the norm 25,000, 
rounded off the 2,080 to 2,100 classrooms, 
and translated them into 15,500 high school 
pupils and 40,000 elementary pupils, only to 
have the office of the Educational Finance 
Commission at the request of the United 
States Office of Education translate the pu- 
pils back into classroom figures. Only this 
time it came out 1,953 instead of 2,100 be- 
cause of the use of different norms, 

I repeat: The figure 1.953“ is not a statis- 
tic of a shortage that is not being met. It 
is an estimate of a need that is being met. 
In no sense does it reflect a need for Federal 
aid. The estimate was based upon an exist- 
ing capital outlay for new classrooms then 
in various stages of completion. The ques- 
tionnaire asked how many were needed. It 
did not ask how many could we not provide. 
The questionnaire also asked how many 
pupils were enrolled in excess of normal ca- 
pacity. It did not ask how many pupils 
were “overcrowded.” 


THE FIGURE 4,800“ 


The office of the Educational Finance Com- 
mission also supplied the figure 4.500“ 
mentioned in Mr. Gwinn's telegram. It is 
reported in column 22 on page 5 of Circular 
490 as “additional instruction rooms needed 
(as of fall 1956) to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities (exclusive of those in column 21) .“ 
Actually, the figure 4.500“ is a guess-esti- 
mate made “as of fall 1956” as to future 
construction expected to replace existing 
classrooms under our present State aid pro- 
gram by 1960. It does not represent un- 
satisfactory facilities“ in the sense that 
4,500 classrooms are now inadequate. It 
represents classrooms. that are well-lighted, 
well-heated, and well-equipped, and of 
sufficient size and design, but which are 
old (not obsolete) models, in comparison 
with the more than 8,000 new, modern class- 
rooms already constructed under our new 
building program. Some of these will be 
eliminated by future consolidations. Also, 
we are meeting our needs so quickly that 
many taxpayers are thinking now in terms of 
replacing all old buildings with modern 
buildings. Most of our Negro pupils are 
housed in new buildings. Many of our white 
pupils are housed in old buildings. Tax- 
payers with children in good but old build- 
ings also want their children housed in mod- 
ern structures. The building of these fu- 
ture needs is well within our own means, 
and our own ability to determine. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


Since our current school building program 
was begun on July 1, 1951, South Carolina 
as mentioned in my earlier statement has 
allocated more than $170 million for the con- 
struction of approximately 8,000 new class- 
rooms, although we have the third lowest 
per capita income and the second highest 
percentage of school children. 

Despite our disproportionately heavy edu- 
cational burden, we have increased our 
State aid to schoolteacher salaries 150 percent 
within the last 10 years, almost double the 
earned income gain for labor in the United 
States during the same period. 

As of February 14, 1957, the exact total 
of expenditures under our present building 
program was $173,113,006.45, the exact total 
of allocations was $170,948,141.45; the exact 
total remitted to school districts on projects 
Was $154,900,461.25; and the exact total of 
allocations made but to be remitted to school 
districts on approved projects was $16,047,- 
680.20. These figures involve State funds 
only. They do not include local funds for 
school construction. 

The total debt service on State school 
bonds, including pal, interest, and 
bank service charges, was $18,212,545.30 on 
February 14, 1957. In comparison, the pro- 
posed Federal aid program appears insignifi- 


cant, South Carolina would receive only 
about 89 million over a 4-year period which, 
as you can see, would be hardly enough to 
finance our bonds. 

In order to evaluate properly statistical 
data concerning our schools, you should 
know that under our school building pro- 
gram the average cost of constructing a class- 
room for 36 pupils (not to be confused with 
the average number of pupils in a class) is 
about $15,000. But since a bare classroom, 
unattached to a completed school unit with 
its many necessary appurtenances, would be 
of little value, a more realistic average would 
be about $21,000. Our State department of 
education, which, among other activities, 
compiles statistical data for publication an- 
nually by the State superintendent of edu- 
cation used an average Cost figure of about 
$25,000. In dealing with millions of dollars, 
several million pupils, or thousands of class- 
rooms, the use of different norms can produce 
some widely different conclusions. 

How many school districts could finance 
their own school construction without aid 
is a debatable question. Indirectly, they all 
contribute to our school building program. 
The State gets the revenue to finance the 
program from a sales tax, It is paid by peo- 
ple in every district. There are 106 school 
districts in our State now. Prior to our con- 
solidation program there were more than 
1,600, 

STATE EDUCATIONAL FINANCE COMMISSION 


As Governor, I am also chairman of our 
State Educational Finance Commission 
which administers the allocation of State 
funds to local school districts for school con- 
struction under our present school building 
program. The allocation of public moneys 
for public-school construction carries with 
it the responsibility of making wise alloca- 
tions. 

The commission does not impose school 
building funds or school buildings upon local 
communities. We allocate funds on the 
basis of approved applications. We advise 
with local authorities on their school build- 
ing needs and they in turn, if they desire, 
apply for construction funds, subject to our 
approval. ` 

The whole program is geared to the actual 
needs of the local community and to the 
ability of the people of our State to main- 
tain our schools once they are built. This 
program is not based on unrealistie statis- 
tics. There is little point in building for 
bankruptcy. 

z CIRCULAR 490 


Circular 490 is an illustration in point. 
Therein has been collected and reported às 
a “panic starter” the total number of stu- 
dents in ‘the Nation in excess of “normal 
capacity” in all the classrooms of America. 
That means that if 30 is the norm for class- 
rooms in State A, then the number of 
students in excess of 30 in every classroom 
in State A goes into that total. To translate 
such a total into classrooms and base an 
appropriation of several billion dollars on 
it is ridiculous. Where Would these class- 
rooms be built? Surely you would not build 
a classroom for a student just because a 
class happened to have 31 students in it last 
fall. Since most classrooms with students 
in excess of the norm have only 1, or 2, or 3 
more than norm, are you going to build a 
classroom for those 1, 2, or 3 students, or 
are you going to collect students from all 
classes in the school in excess of the norm? 
If the latter alternative is selected, the stu- 
dents in the new classroom would range in 
ages from 6 to 18 and in grades from kin- 
dergarten to the 12th grade. Are you then 
going to put 13 teachers in that classroom, 
one for each grade? If you do, the class 
would sound like a bazaar in Basra. You 
could collect excess students from all schools 
in a district and maybe make up enough of 
the same age and grade to fill several class- 
rooms, but how would you get them from 
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home to school and back again without at 
least great inconvenience? They now at- 
tend schools reasonably near their homes 
but these classrooms can't be split into parts 
and distributed among the several schools, 
They would have to be located somewhere, 
Unless they are attached to a school, they 
would be worthless as classrooms, 

To plan or administer a school building 
program out of the abundance of one’s igno- 
rance would be a calamity. No one on the 
national level is endowed with sufficient 
knowledge to predetermine accurately the 
future needs of the whole country. The 
problem of public school construction is 
too intricate to be handled by long distance, 
Too many variable factors are involved in 
intelligent planning. These factors multi- 
ply as we move from the district level to the 
community level and then to the local school 
level. It is farcical to think that a program 
can be developed in Washington to meet the 
needs of the Nation. 

While I sincerely hope this statement may 
contribute toward the prevention of what 
threatens to be a monstrous $2 billion Fed- 
eral blunder based upon statistical data 
which is utterly worthless for the purpose of 
establishing either a need or a base for Fed- 
eral aid to school construction, I gravely 
doubt that my effort will make any more 
impression on some proponents of Federal 
aid than the weight of a gnat’s wing on a 
90-foot wave in the middle of the North At- 
lantic during a midwinter cyclone. 

With a blind prejudice against representa- 
tive government, the moguls of centraliza- 
tion go left-winging along in a frenzied rush 
to outdo the other side of the Iron Curtain 
in nationalizing everything presently involv- 
ing a free people's choice. 

First, in the name of democracy the Bible 
was expelled from our public schools. Then 
Myrdal's American Dilemma was enrolled. 
Next the States were denied the legal right 
to prohibit subversive activities. Now comes 
the effort to nationalize our public schools, 
and, under the guise of civil rights, abolish 
the right of trial by jury. History already 
records the tragedy of the reconstruction 
era. A similar niche in future history waits 
our presentday resurrected-reconstruction- 
ists. 


Polish Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
on the subject American Aid to Poland: 

POLISH Am 

We do not know why Senator KNOWLAND 
has chosen to attack a possible Polish-aid 
program as being the forerunner of a “Com- 
munist Marshall plan” for Eastern Europe. 
For such a plan would be eminently worth- 
while if it could be as successful in rescuing 
the Eastern European states from commu- 
nism as the Marshall plan was in saving 
Western Europe from the Communists, 

A Polish delegation is negotiating with 
the State Department for American farm 
surpluses and loans with which to buy Amer- 
ican farm and mining machinery. It has 
been estimated that this would amount to 
$300 million over a 2-year period. 

Aside from the cost, Senator KNOWLAND's 
main objection seems to be that American 
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ald to Poland would relieve the Soviet Union 
of the burden of supporting its own satellite. 
This may be true, but it is an argument 
which must be appraised in the light of the 
possible alternatives. And the only alterna- 
tive we can see is a policy ofeno aid, which 
would leave the Poles totally dependent on 
Russia or drive them to a desperate and 
futile revolt. 

It seems to us that this is another case in 
which the judgment of the responsible ad- 
ministration officials should be trusted. It is 
certain that the Polish people, and it is prob- 
able that the Polish Government, would like 
to follow in the path of Tito and break away 
from subservience to Moscow. If an Ameri- 
can-ald program will accelerate this trend it 
may well be a desirable project to undertake. 
But it is absurd for Senator KNowLanp to 
suggest that the Polish Government must 
demonstrate its independence before quall- 
fying for American aid. If any appreciable 
independence comes to Poland it will come 
slowly and by degrees. To insist now on 
some spectacular gesture of independence 
would merely be to invite the Russians to 
march in and reenact the butchery of Hun- 


gary. 


Commissioner John J. Allen of the 
Salvation Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
29, Commissioner John J. Allen, of the 
Salvation Army, retires after 50 years of 
distinguished service. Although he 
served all over the United States and in 
countries around the world, we feel that 
he belongs especially to us in Columbus. 
Ohio, where he served the Salvation 
Army and the community for many 
years. Here are some facts about Com- 
missioner Allen’s life and achievements: 

Born in Hazleton, Pa., in 1887. 


Commissioned Salvation Army officer 
over 50 years, rendering distinguished 
service. 

Held the position of chief of staff of 
the Salvation Army for 7 years in Lon- 
don. This is the highest appointive po- 
sition in the Salvation Army. 

During the First World War, he was 
senior chaplain of the 77th Division. 
His organizing genius was recognized by 
military authorities and he was trans- 
ferred to General Headquarters, Chau- 
mont, where in addition to administra- 
tive work, was appointed senior chap- 
lain of advance section service of supply- 

As a chaplain in the United States 
Army, Commissioner Allen was deco- 
rated for bravery with the Croix de 
Guerre at Vesle River. 

During the Second World War, Com- 
missioner Allen was called to be a mem- 
ber of staff of Chief of Chaplains in 
Washington, D. C. 

In October 1940, the commissioner 
suggested and effectively organized the 
heads of welfare organizations that had 
served in World War I and formed what 
later became the United Service Organi- 
zations. 
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For the past 314 years he has traveled 
around the world as special representa- 
tive of the general of the Salvation 
Army, holding conferences with top 
world leaders in government, church, 
and educational fields with a view to 
Seeing how the Salvation Army can bet- 
ter serve, especially in the underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Commissioner Allen has been a great 
Servant of the Lord, and richly deserves 
to live long to enjoy the retirement to 
which his long record of splendid service 
to his country and to the Salvation Army 
entitles him. 


School Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 27, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day on the floor of this House I had 
Something to say concerning the question 
of surrendering principles for political 
Advantage. I have been highly pleased 
With the wide endorsement of these views 

the press of our State. Our Virginia 
Papers have had a good deal to say on 
this matter during the past few days, 
&nd it is interesting to note that there 
is almost no evidence of support for the 

of thinking which contends that we 

Should give up our fight to preserve seg- 

Farha in Virginia and throughout the 
th 


There have always been some in our 
Midst who are adroit in criticizing some- 
One else for what they are doing in con- 
nection with a great problem. This has 

true since the beginning of time. 
But these same people are never willing 
or capable enough to suggest ways of 
g differently. It is easy to knock 
down what the other fellow proposes, but 
it is a lot harder to map out a program of 
Your own, to put it into force and to get 
© people to agree to it and have it suc- 
Cessfully administered. 

Those who would oppose all we have 
attempted to do in Virginia apparently 
are in this category. They contend that 
What we have done is wrong, although 

vast majority of the people of Vir- 

think it is right and have approved 

it Overwhelmingly by the vote of the 

e members of our assembly and 
h their public expressions, 

The people of Virginia will never will- 

ingly submit to the theory of integration 

they have shown overwhelmingly 
that they respect efforts of those who are 
tying to preserve it. They are not about 

Change their minds and put their con- 
tha, € in people who are of the opinion 
x t the best we can do is to keep the 
Win schools as white as possible and 

the same time accept some integra- 


me Wish to include with my remarks a 
lendid editorial from the Farmville 
W of Farmville, Va., dealing with 

Question and, as usual, Mr. J. Barrye 
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Wall, the paper’s editor, has grasped 
the essential truth of the problem. He 
poses some vital questions and puts in 
proper perspective this question which is 
now before us. 

No man in Virginia has been more 
forceful or effective in presenting his 
views on this problem than has Mr. Wall. 
On several previous occasions I have 
included in the Recorp some of his fine 
comments on this problem of segregation 
in the schools. Mr. Wall edits his paper 
in the community from whence came 
one of the first suits which resulted in 
the infamous Supreme Court decision in 
1954 and yet no man is more respected 
in that community—by white and Negro 
citizens alike. He is fair and-honest, yet 
he is a man of his convictions and those 
convictions are shared by the great ma- 
jority of the people of our section. 

Mr. Wall was one of the original group 
of Virginians who foresaw this problem 
and who began immediately to deal with 
it. He has not wavered one iota in his 
conviction that the only way to preserve 
our way of life is the determination to 
resist integration anywhere. He has 
lived long enough to see our great school 
system in Virginia grow and develop un- 
til we have a system of which we can be 
proud. This applies to both white and 
Negro schools. More of our people are 
being educated better today than ever 
before. Our people are improving our 
schools every year and we will continue 
to do so, unless chaos should come with 
an attempt to integrate and thereby 
force the closing of large numbers of 
schools under the laws of the State. 

Mr. Wall recognizes these problems 
as well as any man in the State and peo- 
ple of Virginia are fortunate to have him 
in the capacity he holds so that his voice 
may continue to sound loud and clear for 
the maintenance of our way of life. We 
must stick together on this and reject as 
utter folly the suggestions made by well- 
meaning, but misguided individuals who 
would sell out all we hold dear for politi- 
cal advantage. 

I commend the reading of this editor- 
ial to the Members of the House and 
congratulate Mr. Wall upon his continu- 
ing efforts to make our people aware of 
the seriousness of this situation and as 
long as we have those who are willing 
to stand for these principles, our way of 
life will be maintained. 

The editorial follows: 

Senator DALTON Sets STAGE 

Republican State Senator Ted Dalton set 
the stage Saturday for the gubernatorial 
campaign in which we expect him to be in 
the months just ahead. Though he disavows 
his intention to carry the Republican guber- 
natorial banner he certainly is placing him- 
self in a position to be its candidate, which 
he can be by merely saying the word. 

His statements before the Republican 
central committee were nothing new, except 
that he took occasion to oppose the principle 
of massive resistance renewed last week by 
United States Senator Harry F. Brno. Mr. 
Dalton is not out of character in this. He 
opposed the interposition resolution, in the 
regular session and the Governor’s school 
program in the special session. He main- 
tains that Virginia can accept the principle 
of nonsegregation laid down by the United 
States Supreme Court, and then keep white 
schools white under law and order but keep 
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the public schools. Just how this will be 
done has not been detailed by Senator Dal- 
ton, nor by anyone else. It is a slogan of 
several other Virginia politicians, some 
Democrats, who overlook the important gov- 
ernmental principles of usurpation of power 
by the Federal courts, and the ineffective 
experience of other States and cities— 
Washington, D. C., New York City, to men- 
tion just two—in maintaining public schools 
efficiently on an integrated basis. We pre- 
sume that Mr. Dalton and those who follow 
his reasoning will accept, first a little racial 
integration in schools, which will inevitably 
lead to more and more integration with its 
complexities of administration, breeding of 
racial discord, and loss of efficient operation. 

The State of Virginia, under the Constitu- 
tion, is a definite unit of government. Its 
laws must be effective in all parts of the 
Commonwealth, There will be no integra- 
tion at any place in Virginia, or there will 
be racial integration in all parts of Virginia. 
So, those who would accept, maybe, a little 
racial integration in some of the counties 
with only 25 or 30 Negroes, like Carroll 
County, must realize that the schools in 
other parts of the State may find much 
larger percentages. Further, with the inte- 
gration of public schools, integration of 
faculties will follow naturally. The prob- 
lem becomes more and more complex. 

But this is but a part of the question. 
The overshadowing phase is the usurpation 
of the powers and sovereignty of the States 
under the Uniied States Constitution. We 
have seen no recognized legal authority 
which has stated unequivocally that the 
school decision of the Supreme Court on 
May 17, 1954, is according to law and prece- 
dent. The present.trend toward government 
by judicial fiat, executive orders, and 
bureaucratic interpretations transcends the 
question of racial integration of schools 
as imminently important as that is. Our 
entire system of government is at stake. 
Will the Constitutional Republic stand or 
fall? Will there be sovereignty of the States 
or will we submit to the political whims 
of an all powerful judiciary or executive 
oligarchy? Will Congress be stripped of its 
powers, or through inertia retreat from its 
duties? These are questions which cannot 
be answered simply by using the school and 
racial issues for political advantages. There 
is no way under the sun that the school and 
racial issues can be eliminated from the 
forthcoming gubernatorial elections, but for 
goodness’ sake do not overlook the im- 
portant principles of government which are 
directly connected with those questions, 

We hope Mr. Dalton's trial balloon ex- 
plodes, and quickly. 


Election of President and Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Irving Edinger of Brighton, 
Mass. has made a study of the various 
improved procedures which have been 
suggested for the election of President 
and Vice President, and has written a 
thoughtful letter which has been pub- ` 
lished in one of Boston's outstanding 
newspapers. Because of the current in- 
terest in this question, I believe that 
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Members may be interested in his point 
of view. His letter was as follows: 


To the EDITOR: 

The question ot an amendment to the Con- 
stitution to determine the fitness or dis- 
ability of a President while in office also in- 
volves the vital factor that the man replacing 
the President under a condition of disability 
be one who has been chosen and selected by 
the people themselves and not by proxy. 

To accomplish this it will also be neces- 
sary to include in this amendment a change 
in the manner of selection of the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Many might have observed In the last elec- 
tion that when they went to push the lever 
down for President they also found the name 
of the Vice President covered by the same 
lever. In other words, they actually voted 
for President, but whatever name was under 
his received the same amount of votes. 

It gave the people no voice, choice and 
selection, and we the people could say very 
little about it when we market the ballot. 
In case of disability the Vice President would 
become President, and anyone holding that 
office should only be one who has received 
the direct mandate by the people to occupy 
that office. Anything less than that is not a 
true representative form of government. 

The way the election is set up today we do 
not have it. The President picks his man; 
the delegates sanction it and that's the end 
of it as far as the voting public Is concerned. 

But if the delegates could pick a 3 or 4- 
man slate of vice presidential candidates who 
could work in harmony with their presi- 
dential candidate, and put them on the bal- 
lot for the people to choose one, we would 
not only have a truly representative form of 
government, but the people would have a 
choice, a selection and a direct vote for the 
next best man to govern them, and we would 
be setting an example of real democracy in 
action. 

Irvine EDINGER. 

BRIGHTON. 


United States Army Command Manage- 
ment School, Fort Belvoir, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert some observations by 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Hon. THomas 
S. GORDON, as a result of his recent visit 
to the United States Army Command 
Management School at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
As the guest of the post commander, 
Maj. Gen, David H. Tulley, and the 
commandant of the school, Col. Frank 
Kowalski, Jr., Congressman GORDON was 
accorded a 17-gun salute. 4 ruffles and 
flourishes, and the playing of a march by 
the 356th United States Army Band, 
during which he inspected the honor 
guard. I think Members of the House 
will find his remarks on the mission, the 
methods, and the accomplishments of 
this important training institution most 
informative: 

Last week it was my distinct pleasure to 
participate in a program at the United 
States Army Command Management School 
at Fort Belvoir, Va. I would like to share 
with you some of the impressions that I 
gained from this gratifying experience. 
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The primary mission of our Army is the 
defense of the Nation's security, but in re- 
cent years the Army has realized that it 
has become in peacetime a complex business 
as well as a fighting force. The present 
precarious world situation dictates that we 
maintain poised and powerful military forces 
at all times: However, even a Nation as 
abundantly endowed with resources as ours 
does not possess an inexhaustible supply of 
money, material, and manpower. There- 
fore, it is most important that in this nuclear 
age, we match technological preeminence 
with administrative and managerial profi- 
ciency. The integration of advanced busi- 
ness techniques and procedures into our 
Army will do much to increase our combat 
power. In extension of this progressive pro- 
gram, the Command Management School was 
established to assist our senlor commanders 
and key staff offcers to prepare themselves 
for the important tasks of managing our 
worldwide Military Establishment. 

The school is located at the fringe of 
metropolitan Washington in Fort Belvoir, 
Va., the engineer center. This fort is held 
in high esteem throughout the military 
world for its efficient operation, high level 
of military decorum, and single mindedness 
of purpose of its troops. A great deal of this 
well-deserved reputation is directly attribut- 
able to the inspiring leadership of Maj. Gen. 
David H. Tulley, the post commander. 

While the school is located physically at 
Fort Belvoir, it is under the direct command 
supervision of Gen. W. G. Wyman, Com- 
manding General of the United States Con- 
tinental Army Command. This distinguished 
military leader, who directs all our land 
combat forces in the United States, voiced 
the central theme of the school’s program 
when he said, The science of management 
must be taught here in its perspective as 
a tool for the successful building of thought 
and action which will result in Armed Forces. 
prepared to win a war of any dimension.” 

The school offers its participants an in- 
tensive 3-week executive development pro- 
gram. It is concerned with practical prob- 
lems of command and is designed to give 
the commander a better understanding of 
the management tools which are available 
to him in his operations. If one single 
thought of the school could be raised above 
the others, I believe that it would be the 
essentiality of cost consciousness, cost con- 
sciousness not only in the sense of dollars 
but also the cost of the resources of money 
and material. As you well know, before 
steps can be taken to effect economies in 
the vast complex of Government, a point 
of view must first be established. The estab- 
lishment of a issive intellectual 
climate at this sc l in which the par- 
ticipants are encouraged to explore the en- 
tire field of management, military and 
civilian, is a fundamental requirement. in 
the Army efforts to place the peacetime op- 
eration of its forces on a sound economical 
basis. A 

You will be interested to know that the 
school has found the case method of instruc- 
tion particularly effective in its program. 
This method avoids academic generalizations 
and encourages the participants to develop 
their own practical solutions to daily operat- 
ing problems. The cases which are studied 
here are uniquely Army cases reflecting ac- 
tual management situations encountered in 
daliy operations. These serve the dual pur- 
poses of providing a vehicle for broad man- 
agement discussions and a means of intro- 
ducing the class participants to the new 
business. tools and techniques now being 
integrated into the established Army struc- 
ture. There are no approved or school solu- 
tions. Each participant is urged to express 
his views and to test his thinking against 
the views of his classmates. We can be 
assured that in this dynamic climate, there 
can be no dogmatism or stagnation. 
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An extensive guest speaker program sup- 
Plements the case method, bringing to the 
school outstanding executives and educators 
from many diversified fields, The list of 
speakers includes such men as Secretary of 
the Army Wilber M. Brucker; Gens. Matthew 
B. Ridgway and Maxwell D. Taylor; Harold 
Smiddy, of General Electric; Don Mitchell, 
of Sylvania; and John Kusik, of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio; along with Peter Drucker, of 
New York University; Dean Stanley Teele, 
of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration at Harvard; and Dean Arthur Up- 
gren, of Dartmouth. These lecturers bring to 
the classes the latest thinking, innovations, 
and techniques in military and civilian man- 
agement. The spokesmen from private in- 
dustry and educational institutions make a 
significant contribution to the solidification 
of the bond of understanding and friend- 
ship between leaders of private industry and 
education and their military counterparts. 
The speakers from the Department of the 
Army, after facing the critical scrutiny of the 
Command Management School participants, 
return to the Pentagon with a new insight 
into problems which the commnaders have 
grappled with on a day-to-day basis in the 
field. 

This school for executives is more than a 
classroom. It is, in effect, a meeting place 
where the participating officers live, sleep, 
and breathe management on a 24-hour basis. 
Long after the formal classroom discussions 
have ended, the participants who are organ- 
ized into small discussion groups, continue 
their pursuit of solutions to the thought- 
provoking management problems confront- 
ing them. The assemblage of 50 officers and 
civilians, each with 20 or so years of serv- 
ice represents a vast pool of experience that 
can be utilized by colleagues and is shared 
among all. The key to the school’s success 
is the discussion of down-to-earth problems 
and the exchange of ideas of how best to 
solve them, 

The Army realizes that no school can be 
any better than the men who administer it. 
Its reputation in military and academic cir- 
cles along with the unbounded praise of its 
1,200 alumni is testament enough to what 
the commandant, Col. Frank Kowalski, Jr., 
and his astute staff have accomplished in 
Just 3 short years. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out 
that the complexities of logistoics and the 
magnitude of our Military Establishment 
makes it necessary for alert. military leaders 
to balance their skills in tactics and logistics 
with proficiency in day-to-day management. 
Iam happy to say that this challenge is be- 
ing met at Fort Belvoir. Among the grad- 
uates of the school are commanders of our 
largest installations and activities. More 
than 50 general officers, one admiral of the 
United States Navy, and 1 out of every 7 
or 8 colonels on active duty in the Army have 
attended the school. 

We, the Congress of the United States, are 
the great board of directors of the United 
States Army: we make the allocations, we 
periodically examine its functions, and we 
check its balance sheets. The Command 
Management School is important to us be- 
cause it shapes the thinking of those who 
manage the day-to-day operations of our 
Army. 

I am sure that every Member of this body 
would be impressed with the school if they 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
visiting Fort Belvoſr and observed this prime 
example of our Army's forward thinking. 
You will find a visit a most interesting and 
thought-provoking experience and you will 
derive a clearer perspective of some of the 
problems that our Army is faced with today- 
I think we might do well to remember the 
motto of this outstanding school: “From 
knowledge the power of decision.” 
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Ray Moley’s Comments on the Report of 
Campaign Contributions and Expendi- 
tures 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the 85th Congress must mod- 
ernize our election laws relating to cam- 
Paign expenditures and contributions. 
As the chairman of the Republican Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, I am 
Well aware of the problems which con- 
front us in this area. 

A study of the 1956 campaign was un- 
dertaken by the Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration in the other 
body. This study has been reviewed by 
Ray Moley. I feel that his comments 
are of sufficient interest to my colleagues 
Who must ultimately deal with this prob- 


lem that I am bringing them to their at- 


tention through this extension of my re- 

Marks, His first article on this subject 

appeared in a syndicated newspaper col- 

umn on February 22. The others were 

: Newsweek in its issues of March 4 and 
1957. 


From the Waterbury Republican of February 
22, 1957] 
STATISTICAL SMEAR 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Some congressional committees actuated 
by political considerations have in the past 
Made low marks in honestly presenting the 
facts, but an especially created Oscar for the 
mear of the year should go to the Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections in the 84th 
Congress. Senator ALBERT GORE was chair- 
man. and Mike MANsFIELp, and Cart T. 

were the other members. Senator 
Curtis, it should be noted, disagreed vigor- 
dusly with the report as well as with the 
Methods followed in conducting the investi- 
Ration. 

The full report with exhibits is a mighty 

Sffair, nearly as large as the President's 
et. Perhaps the very size of the thing 
Precluded a careful examination by writers 
Who have commented on it in magazines and 
apers. Perhaps they took merely the 
that it pleased the majority of the 
Committee to air to the public. In any event, 
the content of the report, bad as it Is, has 
been made worse by sloppy reporting thereon 
at least one magazine and in two signed 
Solumns that I have seen. 
ere is space in this article for only a few 
t ens of the outrageous abuses of statis- 
bus: method followed, but I shall make it my 
mess in due course to do what is within 
™y power to expose this malicious hoax. 
Sd basic data for the study were obtained 
et Collecting information both from the 
vers and the receivers of money for the cam- 
But the period upon which the major 
bak lusions are based was only from Septem- 
1 to November 30. By this method the 
Da tributions made to the two party organ- 
tions appeared very large while the 
Amounts spent in money and manpower by 
labor Organizations over the entire year are 
— It is also basically a misrepresenta- 
because these contributions include only 
money spent for professedly political pur- 
— mag <- Thus there is omitted what is spent 
7 ot union funds for what are called “edu- 
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cation and news dissemination” in print and 
on the airwaves. 

There are various categories selected in 
order to show that a very large percentage 
of the money was contributed to the Repub- 
lican Party. While it is clear from a close 
reading of the report that the contributions 
were from individuals, it has been easy for 
people who choose to smear corporations 
and business associations to say that com- 
panies or firms or associations gave the 
money. This, of course, is not true. 

The aggregate for such a category as mili- 
tary prime contractors, for example, is made 
up of contributions from officers and direc- 
tors. The same person and his contribution 
can appear in several categories. One man 
and his contribution, for example, appear 
in the largest military prime contractors, 
the largest oil companies, the American 
Petroleum Institute, the National Manufac- 
turers Association, 12 selected families, and 
probably in several other groups in which 
individuals are not specified. Therefore the 
meaning of the statistical compilations van- 
ish in a series of duplications. If this com- 
mittee were not entirely interested in 
political pay dirt, it might have found that 
this man was a very large contributor to 
many causes of a religious, philanthropic, 
and civic character. 

One category lists the contributions to the 
parties by 37 leading advertising agencies. 
Presumably, as one commentator has indi- 
cated, this is to show that some of these 
companies were interested in getting busi- 
ness from the parties. The pay dirt was 
thin, for only $51,600 was unearthed. It is 
worthy of note that the subcommittee failed 
to mention, in connection with this item, 
that the widow of a man who headed one 
of these agencies in his lifetime gave $64,400 
to the Democratic Party. 

One of the most interesting items in the 
book is the identity of the largest individual 
contributor to either party. It was Lansdell 
K. Christie. He gave $70,564 to the Demo- 
crats, and $2,600 to “miscellaneous.” 


From Newsweek of March 1, 1957] 
DocuMENTING A SMEAR 


(By Raymond Moley) 

It would be sound public policy to limit by 
law the overall amount an individual can 
contribute to a political campaign. It is 
sound to prohibit contributions by corpora- 
tions, associations, and labor unions—a pol- 
icy now under adjudication by the Supreme 
Court. But the smearing of all of business 
by selective figures and sly insinuations is 
demagogery. 

That is exactly what is contained in the 
bulky report of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections on the campaign of 
1956. Responsible for this distortion of the 
facts are Senators ALBERT Gore and MIKE 
MANSFIELD, majority members of the sub- 
committee. Senator Cart CURTIS vigorously 
dissented. 

The report is really an attempt to docu- 
ment the major contention of the 1956 Dem- 
ocratc campaign which was in essence that 
American businessmen, especially successful 
businessmen, are the untouchables in public 
lfe—benighted, predatory, and unfit for pub- 
lic office or trust. . 

This week, I offer a small sample of its 
misrepresentation of American business; 
next week, its effort to obscure the part taken 
in the campaign by some labor unions. 

CONSPIRACY 


The report arranges the contributions 
which it uncovered, mainly to the Republi- 
can Party and almost entirely by business 
men and women, in categories suitable to 
serve the implication that business manage- 
ment and great wealth are engaged in a 
conspiracy to ravish the Republic. 

There are several such categories which 
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include groups of corporations such as 100 
largest industrial firms, 25 largest utilities, 
88 corporations participating in the atomic- 
energy program, 100 largest military prime 
contractors, eto. Then there are trade asso- 
ciations and groups such as the American 
Petroleum Institute and Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. There is also a 
group of members of 12 selected families. 
These are not claimed to be the richest fam- 
ilies. They just happen to be mostly Repub- 
lican. 

It is admitted that business groups and 
corporations do not contribute as such. The 
report lists gifts from their officers, directors, 
and members. 

The joker in the report is not only the in- 
sinuation that these groups and corporations 
contribute as such, but the reiteration of 
literally scores of single contributions by in- 
cluding the same people in many groups. For 
example, one man is a member of the 12 
families, a director of one of the largest cor- 
porations, a director of a corporation partici- 
pating in military contracts, and a member 
of two trade associations, Thus his money 
is mentioned five times. 


DUPLICATION 


The report views with alarm the total con- 
tributions of $751,914 by “selected groups,” 
including trade associations. Without at- 
tempting to show how many times the same 
contributions are counted in that total, I 
note that the contribution of an ambassador 
(there is a category of “heads of diplomatic 
missions”) is counted as such, and it is again 
counted in a list of the Business Advisory 
Council of the Department of Commerce. 
Another man's contribution is counted twice 
in the total since he is a member of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council and a director of the 
Iron and Steel Institute. There are other 
such duplications which, if taken into ac- 
count, would greatly change the total. 

There is a category of the “37 leading ad- 
vertising agencies.” The selection shows that 
officers of these contributed $51,600 to the 
Republicans and nothing to the Democrats. 
This is hard to believe, unless the selection 
was deliberately made to show Republican 
unanimity. But the widow of a man who 
made his fortune in one of the largest agen- 
cles gave $64,400 to the Democrats. 

The largest contributor to either party 
was Landsdell K. Christie, who gave more 
than $70,000 to the Democrats. He is presi- 
dent of the Liberia Mining Co. There is the 
Greek, Aristotle Socrates Onassis of Monaco, 
bearing gifts to both parties—$1,500 to the 
Republicans and $3,000 to the Democrats. 
Retrospect over prospect is true generosity. 
et maybe his information service missed the 

t. 

I find no mention of Perle Mesta. Perhaps 
the levelers' revel provided for the party of 
the poor at the Chicago convention sufficed. 

From Newsweek of March 11, 1957] 
MEANINGLESS REPORT 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Last week in this space I described some 
of the insinuations and misrepresentations 
in the report on 1956 campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures prepared by Senator 
ALBERT Gore's Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections. Now let us see what the re- 
port has to offer on the subject of the con- 
tributions and expenditures of politically 
inclined unions. 

The figures are sketchy and their presenta- 
tion clumsy. Either the subcommittee was 
overwhelmed by the volume of what they 
collected, or they were anxious to minimize 
the help given by the unions to the Demo- 
crats. The net result is meaningless and 
incomplete. 

The report fails to make clear what à polit- 
ical expenditure really means. The unions 
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decided for themselves what was political“ 
and what was education.“ The smaller part 
of union activity in politics is supported by 
voluntary“ contributions by members, 
while the larger part, called education, is 
paid out of union funds. 

MANY SOURCES 


In the general table in the report listing 
direct campaign expenditures, “labor” is 
down for $941,271. Later in the report there 
are listed “transfers” from “national labor 
groups" to labor campaign committees, 
Democratic candidates for the House and 
Senate, Democratic Party committees, and 
other labor or Democratic committees, total- 
ing $1,209,560. This amount was buried in 
the expenditures of the Democrats or of the 
labor organizations. Another tabulation 
appears for expenditures of “State and local 
labor groups.” These come to $830,344, half 
of which they spent directly, and half of 
which they transferred to other labor and 
Democratic committees and candidates. 
Thus it would seem that labor groups raised 
and spent, from voluntary sources,” $2,981,- 
175. Another tabulation lists the receipts 
from specific unions. This shows that about 
80 percent came from the United Auto 
Workers, the Steelworkers, the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, and Railway Labor's Political 
League. Note that this covers only national, 
not local contributions. 

But the report also shows that a very con- 
siderable number of labor organizations did 
not comply with the subcommittee’s request 


for information. Hence the figures cited 


above are far below even the actual volun- 
tary contributions and expenditures. Also, 
it should be noted that contributions for 
the most part are limited to the 3 months 
from September 1 to November 30. Tradi- 
tionally, that is the season when the contrib- 
utors to the Republican Party give birth to 
the heaviest contributions. Political labor 
organizations are year-round affairs. 
A WIDE FIELD ‘ 


Enormous funds are spent for what are 
actually political purposes out of union 
treasuries. Representatives of the unions 
cited the following activities which they 
consider they are permitted to support out 
of general union funds: (1) Systematically 
organized drives for registration of voters; 
(2) carry out a systematic program of polit- 
ical~ education, including organization of 
echools where political questions are dis- 
Cussed, and the compilation and distribution 
of voting records; and (3) exercise the right 
of free speech by expressing their views on 
political questions in print and by means of 
radio, and television, and otherwise.“ Since 
such drives for registrations are limited to 
those whose minds are prepared by the edu- 
cational methods described, these three ac- 
tivities cover about all that is ordinarily 
mean by politics. Altogether, it is a fair 
guess that the total of contributions by the 
unions to the Democrats is greater than that 
contributed by Democrats as such. This 
means that in many of the Northern and 
Western States the unions actually domi- 
nate the Democratic Party. 

Finally, there is invaluable manpower fur- 
nished by paid union officers, shop stewards, 
and others. This contribution cannot be 
evaluated in monetary terms, but it is very 
great. It was stated in the publication 


Labor's Daily last year that “the expenditure | 


of manpower * * * is the real power of the 
UAW in the political arena.” 

It is not only in what the subcommittee’s 
report admits, but in what it conspicuously 
omits that there are portrayed the dimen- 
sions of political power which may well domi- 
nate the political life of a nation. 
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H. R. 4602 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OP NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent debate on H. R. 4602, there 
was considerable discussion about dis- 
count practices and their relation to the 
4% percent interest rate on Veterans’ 
Administration guaranteed and direct 
loans. I want to further discuss this 
matter in some detail to call to your at- 
tention the many complexities of this 
somewhat technical question. The dis- 
count practice is a device where the 
lender enlarges his net interest yield by 
obtaining a bonus in excess of the inter- 
est rate established by law. The prac- 
tice has been prevalent throughout the 
United States for several years, 

The amount of the discount or bonus 
which the lender demands depends on 
the geographical area in which the loan 
is made. During most of the 10 years 
in which the veterans’ loan program has 
operated, money has been loaned at 
par—no discount—on the east coast. 
Discounts in the South and Midwest 
have varied from 2 to 5 points during 
the last few years and they have varied 
from 4 to 8 points in the Southwest and 
on the west coast. The law prohibits 
the veteran from paying the discount, 
or bonus, to the lender for the loan; 
therefore, it is paid by the builder, if 
the real estate in question is a new house, 
or by the seller of the property if it is 
an old house. The simplest form of the 
discount transaction is as follows: 

A builder, planning tq build a new sub- 
division of 100 houses with a sales price 
of $15,000 and a downpayment of $1,000, 
goes to a Savings and loan bank or life 
insurance company and asks for an ad- 
vance commitment of mortgage financ- 
ing from that company. The company 
will guarantee that financing’ will .be 
available for a loan for a veteran when 
the houses are complete and a veteran 
purchaser who is otherwise qualified 
contracts for the house. At that time 
the lender and the builder agree as to 
the amount of the discount. The 
houses are constructed by the builder, 
usually on a short-term construction 
loan Which he obtains from a local bank, 
and the veteran and builder, after ap- 
proval by VA, go to closing. The vet- 


eran pays his $1,000 downpayment and / 


makes a note to the lender for $14,000; 
however, the lender pays the builder only 
$13,300—5 percent less than the face 
value of the note—for the $14,000 note. 
This means that the builder has sold a 
$15,000 house and has actually only 
realized $14,300 cash from the sale. On 
the other hand, the lender owns a $14,000 
note signed by the veteran and guaran- 
teed by the Veterans’ Administration 
bearing 414 percent interest, for which 
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he paid only $13,300. In its simplest 
from, this means that the builder has 
paid a bonus to the lender of $700 per 
house to induce the lender to make 
money available to veterans who pur- 
chase his houses. On the project being 
described of 100 houses, this means that 
the builder has paid the lender a bonus 
of $70,000. The lender will realize, with 
interest of 444 percent per annum paid 
him by the veteran on the note, and the 
discount, or bonus, paid by the builder, a 
net interest yield of 5.01 percent through 
a maturity period of 25 years. If the 
loan is paid off in 12 years, the net inter- 
est yield will be 5.15 percent. 

A discount transaction involving old, 
or existing, property is slightly different. 
An owner of an old house applies to VA 
for an appraisal. If the appraisal of 
VA is suitable to him, he finds a veteran 
purchaser who is willing to pay the price 
asked for the property, so long as it is 
not more than the appraised price by 
VA. The veteran and the seller of the 
property are then confronted with the 
problem of obtaining a source of perma- 
nent financing for the loan, Applica- 
tion is made to a lender for permanent 
financing and the lender advises the 
selier of the property that he will re- 
quire a discount of five points. If the 
loan being requested by the veteran is 
$14,000, the lender takes the veteran’s 
note for $14,000 at 414 percent, but ac- 
tually only pays the seller of the prop- 
erty $13,300. This means that the lender 
has the veteran's $14,000 note for $700 
less than‘its face value. In this instance, 
the net interest yield to the lender would 
be 5.01 percent on a 25-year loan, even. 
though the maximum interest permitted 
by law is 44% percent. The veteran is 
prohibited by law from paying the dis- 
count. 

Where a builder enters into a commit- 
ment to pay a discount on his new 
houses, there is a very good chance that 
the quality of the houses will suffer a5 
the builder attempts to cut corners and 
preserve his profit margin despite the 
discount he is paying. In these cases, 
the veteran pays the discount indirectly, 
since he is getting an inferior product 
for his housing dollar. 

The discount practice has proved an 
impediment to the veterans’ direct loan 
program. Before Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will make a loan to a veteran, they 
refer his application to the Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program— 
VHMCP—in order that that organiza- 
tion may attempt to find a private lend- 
er. If a private lender is found, the 
lender is permitted to require the sell- 
er of the property to pay a discount 
of up to 2 points. If the seller of the 
property refuses to pay the discount, 
the veteran is not permitted to renew 
his application with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for a direct loan, sincé 
the VA has approved the 2-point dis- 
count requirement as being reasonable. 

Even though the discount practice i$ 
used to enlarge net interest yield and 
is, in effect, an interest charge, lenders 
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resorting to this practice are not af - 
fected by the State usury laws, since 
technically and legally the discount has 
not been held to be an interest charge. 

A demand has been made for an in- 
crease in interest rate on VA loans from 
4% to 5 percent. With the discount 
practice being followed, lenders are now 
obtaining net interest yields of 5 per- 
cent or more in some instances on Vet- 
erans’ Administration loans. The pro- 
posals before the Congress was that the 
interest rate be raised from 4 to 5 per- 
cent: however, there was no prohibition 
against discounts in the amendment. 
Had the amendment been adopted, the 
veteran would be required to pay the 
higher rate of 5 percent and the lender 
would be permitted to obtain all the dis- 
count points from the builder or seller 
that he could obtain. The interest rate 
was raised in December of 1956 on FHA 
loans from 4 to 5 percent. 
Even with this increase, the discount 
practice has not disappeared from that 
Class of loans. FHA loans are being 
Made today in many parts of the United 
States at discounts varying from 3 to 5 
points. 


Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Dill, 1958 


SPEECH - 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 6287) making 
&ppropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I know a lot of you are 
ready to vote. Well, I have been here 
all day and I was here nearly every other 
day listening to the debate, so surely you 
Can spare me about 4 or 5 minutes, Iam 
Vitally interested in this subject. I have 
vigorously opposed this Mexican labor 
bill every time there was any part of it 
On the floor, and I expect to continue to 
do that very thing. Many say, “Oh, 

pay the same wage for this labor 
as they do for local labor.“ That is the 
Same as saying that the veteran does 
Not pay the discount when he buys a 
home. I live in a district that uses 
Mexican labor, too, and am familiar with 
how the program operates. I live in a 

ct where they have been shipping 
in Hungarian labor also, and I want to 
talk about that, too, if I have time. But, 
this Mexican labor comes there and lives 
in small shacks. 

They arrive by the truckload. Just as 
they ship in livestock, I have seen as 
Many as 30 or 40 packed into 1 flat-bod- 
led truck. They travel all the way from 
Mexican border in the trucks and un- 

dad at the farm of the contractor. Here 
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they are domiciliated in tiny shacks 
which amount to no more than a lean-to 
shelter. There is no such thing as sani- 
tation or plumbing, and what water they 
use they haul it in barrels. Many of 
them do not even to bother to live in 
these shacks but simply bed down on the 
ground without any shelter. 

Customarily they have a so-called 
foreman who is able to speak some Eng- 
lish, and he is the spokesman for the 
entire group. He comes to an agreement 
with the farmer and handles all the 
money or the group. There is no such 
thing as wage standards, and no one 
knows exactly what was paid except the 
farmer and the foreman. Wage stand- 
ards and living conditions are thrown out 
of the window, and it is a matter of each 
person. making the best deal possible. 
That is the way this program works in 
the Eighth Congressional District and 
the adjoining districts in the State of 

uisiana. 

my district there are some large 
plantations, and in other areas there are 
small farms. In the area where the 
small farms are predominant the people 
do some truck farming and raise a small 
amount of cotton or corn but principally 
make their living working away from 
home. A considerable source of employ- 
ment is on the larger plantations, and 
this category of labor is being deprived 
of the opportunity to work by the im- 
portation of Mexican labor. The resi- 
dents of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana perform an honest 
day's work and in turn expect to be paid 
a fair and prevailing wage. 

We are all proud of the living stand- 
ards and conditions in our country, and 
these conditions are made possible only 
by payment of a fair wage scale. The 
entire balance is upset when cheap for- 
eign labor is imported at the expense of 
many for the benefit of a few. 

Apart from the displacement of local 
labor, I object to the morals of these im- 
ported Mexican laborers. My experience 
with them has been limited, Lut it is obvi- 
ous that law-enforcement officers en- 
counter a problem when the Mexican la- 
borers are in any given vicinity. One 
was understood to make this reply upon 
learning that he would spend some time 
in jail for theft, “So what, it's O. K. 
with me; I will get three meals and a 
place to sleep.” 

Let us not misunderstand this thing. 
I am in support of knocking out the $2.5 
million or any other amount for the im- 
portation of Mexican labor or other for- 
eign labor that comes here in competi- 
tion with local labor. If you want to 
vote for those few who hire this labor 
under contract for little or nothing, then 
vote for it, but do not be misled. 

In the little city of Pineville, La., 
which has less than 10,000 population, 
there are about 15 Hungarians who have 
displaced 15 local citizens in jobs within 
the creosote and other plants. 

Mr: GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Before any of this 
labor can come into this country there 
must be a certification that local labor 
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* 
is not sufficient to take care of the needs 
in the area. 

Mr. LONG. The program does not 
always work as intended. In my area 
I see every day during the cotton-picking 
season, the farming season, literally hun- 
dreds of good American boys walking the 
streets begging for jobs while the Mexi- 
can labor does the work. 

Mr.GATHINGS. Let me tell you what 
they do in trying to get locallabor. They 
preach the need for labor from the pulpit, 
They ask for this labor in every conceiv- 
able manner to do this work. 

Mr. LONG. I am telling you of my 
experience with this program. I live 
among these people in my district and I 
know what is going on. 

Mr. GATHINGS. How many of those 
Mexicans who worked in the gentle- 
man's district were convicted of thiev- 
ery? We have not experienced too much 
difficulty from these people. They are 
peaceful and largely law abiding. 

Mr. LONG. I have no way of knowing 
how many of the Mexican contract la- 
borers have been convicted of thievery 
but I do know that in every locality where 
contract labor is used there are com- 
plaints and law enforcement officers are 
kept busy in seeing that these laborers 
behave themselves. 

We want to practice a little economy, 
and we want to keep the Government out 
of private business. We want the Gov- 
ernment to quit interfering with the 
farmers and other people who have busi- 
ness to transact. I believe this is a very 
good place to begin. Stop the wetbacks 
from coming into this country and if we 
do not have a treaty to back it up, let us 
make one. 


Adequate Safeguards in Tariff and Trade 
Legislation i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in many instances the voice of 
our people first expresses itself in the 
decisions of our various State Legisla- 
tures. A recent action by the General 
Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania is a particularly timely and im- 
portant example of this phenomenon. 

Recognizing the many serious dangers 
to the welfare of American labor and 
industry resulting from rising trends in 
imports of foreign products, the general 
assembly has approved a resolution me- 
morializing Congress to provide adequate 
safeguards for the legitimate interests of 
millions of our citizens by adopting ap- 
propriate trade and tariff legislation. 
There is no question in my own mind 
but that it is absolutely essential to the 
health of our Nation’s economy for the 
Congress to give serious attention to this 
vital problem. In adopting this resolu- 
tion by a near unanimous voice vote of 
both houses, the assembly has rendered 
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a great service to the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania and of the Nation. 
The resolution as approved is as fol- 
lows: 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZ- 
ING CONGRESS To PROVIDE ADEQUATE SAFE- 
GUARDS IN TARIFF AND TRADE LEGISLATION 


The increased importation of numerous 
products that come into competition with 
the output of factories, farms, and mines of 
Pennsylvania, replacing the products of 
Pennsylvania's industries, is a constant 
menace to the State's continuing economic 
stability. 

The lower wages paid abroad make it im- 
possible for many of our smaller and med- 
jum-sized producers to compete with im- 
ports without resorting to ruinous price 
cutting, which in turn would result either 
in financial losses or heavy pressure for wage 
reductions and outright unemployment. 

Our national obligations have reached 
such extreme proportions that the national 
income must be maintained at its present 
unprecedented high level, or close thereto, 
lest we become insolvent. 

Unemployment caused by the imports of 
residual oil, which represented 3.43 times 
the average of 45 million barrels imported 
in 1946, to approximately 154 million barrels 
in 1956, or the yearly equivalent of 36,640,- 
000 tons of coal; and unemployment caused 
by imports of crude oil; various types of 
glass, steel, aluminum, brass and zinc prod- 
ucts; pottery and chinaware; granite, tiles, 
cement, hardboard, plywood, hardware, 
plumbing, flat glass, and other building sup- 
plies, lace, carpets, and all kinds of woolen, 
cotton, and synthetic fiber manufactured 
goods; leather and fabric gloves; bicycles; 
hydraulic turbines; machine tools and other 
machinery; heavy electrical equipment and 
other electrical industry products and elec- 
tronics; watches, clocks, and parts; optical 
industry products; cutlery; scientific ap- 
paratus; pencils and pens; pins, clips, and 
fasteners; soft fiber; insulation board and 
manufactured cork products; chemicals; 
toys; mushrooms; farm, dairy and dried milk 
products; wallpaper; hats and millinery; 
printing industry products; ladies hand bags 
and leather goods; nalis, wire, screws, bolts, 
and nuts, and many other commodities; will 
render the upholding of the economy at 
its high levels most uncertain and difficult 
unless all import trade is placed on a fair 
competitive basis and the potential injury 
therefrom thus eliminated. 

Agricultural products such as wheat, wheat 
flour, cotton, butter, cheese, and peanuts, 
enjoy the protection of import quotas. 

A maximum of satisfactory trade results 
from a prosperous domestic economy freed 
from the threat of a breakdown resulting 
from unfair import competition: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved (the house of representatives 
concurring), That the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania mem- 
orllallze the Congress of the United States 
to provide adequate safeguards in tariff and 
trade legislation, including import quotas 
and an effective prohibition against dumping 
of imports in the United States; against the 
destruction or lowering of our American 
standard of living, the labor standard of our 
workmen, and the stability of our economy 
by unfair import competition and that the 
existing trade agreements legislation be 
amended accordingly; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and each Senator and 
Representative from Pennsylvania in the 
Congress of the United States. 
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School-Aid Extravagance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


ScHooL-AID EXTRAVAGANCE — CONGRESSMAN 
Bow REVEALS WHAT HAPPENS IN FEDERALLY 
SUPPORTED SCHOOLS 


(By Raymond Moley) 


In his pleas for Federal aid for school 
construction, including his not very success- 
ful controversy with the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States over the validity 
of the administration's figures on the need, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Folsom gives every assurance that Uncle Sam 
will just give the money and look the other 
way so far as spending is concerned. In 
short, the impression is given that there 
will be no Federal control of schools. But 
isn't such control inevitable, considering 
the itchy hands of Washington bureaucrats? 
Would not the Federal Government be under 
an obligation to be responsible for the grants 
to the States in this case? Thus the admin- 
istration is caught in a serious dilemma, 
It must assure—perhaps should assure— 
Congress that it will see that the money ap- 
propriated is providently spent. And it 
must, so far as the political exigencies are 
concerned, assure the States that it will not 
interfere with the operation and mainte- 
nance of the schools. 

Also involved in the whole question is 
the established fact that when State and 
local agencies are spending their own money 
they are more careful to avoid extravagance 
than when they are spending everybody's 
money. That is obvious. 

Secretary Folsom takes great pains also— 
both in his statement before the House com- 
mittee considering the subject, and in his 
letter to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States—to claim that while the Fed- 
eral Government for some years has been 
giving hundreds of millions for the con- 
struction and maintenance of schools in 
areas overburdened because of Federal de- 
fense installations and other Federal activ- 
ities, it has not exercised any control over 
the expenditures of those funds. 

According to the revelations to the House 
by a very useful Member, Congressman 
Frank T. Bow, of Ohio, somebody ought to 
be supervising such gifts because of evi- 
dence of wanton extravagance. The Con- 
gressman's interest was aroused because of 
the refusal of the school board of Arling- 
ton County, Va., to make public the detalls 
of its budget for 1957-58. 

It appears that because of the great Fed- 
eral burden on Arlington County, the Fed- 
eral Government paid about 10 percent of 
the costs of the schools there, both for 
maintenance and construction. 

Upon investigation, Congressman Bow 
turned up some very interesting items. 
There is in the budget, he says, $6,000 to 
pay expenses of employees to conventions 
and for training courses at schools. Those 
attending these conventions, whose expenses 
the Nation‘s taxpayers are thus paying, then 
pass ringing resolutions in favor of Federal 
aid. 

' 

Of course, there are many items in school 
maintenance and construction other than 
the classrooms that the President and the 
Secretary are talking about so much. There 
are incidentals such as school bands, There 
are requested in Arlington “several sousa- 
phones at costs ranging from $700 to 6850,“ 
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and also a harp at $1,500, and 4 pianos at 
$500 each. The children of the Federal 
bureaucrats living in Arlington will thus 
be amply supplied the means if not the 
reality of music. 

But the abuse of those musical instru- 
ments must be something frightful: For 
there is an item of $1,900 for piano tuning. 
Congressman Bow found that a good plano 
tuning job can be done for a non-Govern- 
ment-owned piano for $8.50. Thus there 
must be 224 planos already in Arlington in 
44 schools. Strange that they should need 
any more—that Is. pianos. 

A ping-pong table is needed at 650. This 
seems high. There are also items of fur- 
niture for tearooms in some schools. Chil- 
dren, according to Secretary Folsom, are 
crowded in unfit, insanitary schools, but 
teachers must have their tea, perhaps 80 
that they can best stand the horrible sight 
of crowded children. 

This delineation of what a school seems 
to need these days makes it clear that Fed- 
eral aid is not merely to provide good, com- 
fortable rooms and desks and biackboards 
where children may learn the three R's. 
There must be fringe benefits. Or are they 
benefits? 


Water Diversion and the Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 2 
and companion bills, if enacted, would 
permit diversion of great amounts of ad- . 
ditional water from the Great Lakes at 
Chicago. Recently I registered with the 
Public Works Committee of the House 
my vigorous objection to such proposed 
legislation. 

While I am concerned with the protec- 
tion of valuable and vested property 
rights belonging to thousands of Lake 
Michigan real-estate owners in my dis- 
trict, I would like also to focus the atten- 
tion of Congress upon the tremendous 
stake and interest which the Federal 
Government, as a whole, and all the tax- 
payers of the Nation, have in this matter. 
The protection of a huge Federal invest- 
ment should certainly be important in 
these days when the Members, as well as 
their constituents, are economy con- 
scious. 

To date, Congress has already author- 
ized $105 million toward this country’s 
share of developing the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

A bill has been introduced in the House 
in this session seeking authorization 
an additional $35 million, which 
make the total cost of this vast project 
$140 million. 

The purpose of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way development, of course, is to enable 
deeper draft oceangoing vessels to use 
the Great Lake ports. 

The legislation proposed to divert 
Great Lakes water is working directly 
contrary to, and at cross-purposes with. 
the seaway project. 

Cargo ships presently are operating 
within an inch of the bottom of the 
Great Lakes in some areas. The evi- 
dence is clear that even a so-called tem- 
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porary diversion of additional water 
through the Chicago waterway will cut 
that navigation tolerance to less than 
One-half inch. 

It is clear that the diversion of addi- 
tional water will affect not only Lake 
Michigan, but most of the other Great 
Lakes as_well. 

If the diversion proposal should be- 
come law, the cost of the entire St. 
Lawrence seaway development project 
Must be reevaluated. The expense for 
deeper and deeper dredging would in- 
evitably add vast sums to the overall cost 
of the project. 

Accordingly, it should be clear that 
Part of the cost of providing sewage dis- 
Posal for the Chicago area, which should 
be financed locally by that municipality, 
Would be borne not only by Lake Michi- 
gan property owners, but also by all tax- 
Payers of the United States who are un- 
derwriting the St. Lawrence seaway. 


The background and issues involved 
in the diversion proposal were well pre- 
Sented in an editorial by Don Gordon 
Writing in the Leelanau Enterprise Trib- 
Une, recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing weekly newspapers in the Nation. 
The editorial follows: 

[From the Leelanau (Mich.) Enterprise- 
Tribune of February 7, 1957] 
FUTURE or THE GREAT LAKES Is AT STAKE 

We of Leelanau County, surrounded as we 
are on three sides by the waters of Lake 
Michigan, should be particularly alert to 
eZorts of Illinois to extend large volumes of 
emergency diversion. of water from Lake 
Michigan to relieve low-water conditions in 
the Mississippi River. 

Fourteen bilis already have been intro- 
Guced in the House of Representatives to 
allow the Chicago Sanitary District to draw 
additional water from Lake Michigan for 
Sewage disposal purposes. Other water 
diversion proposals are rumored. Decisions 

will affect 2 nations (United States 
and Canada), 8 States, plans for the St. Law- 
Tence seaway, power stations along the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River, and Great 
Lakes shipping. booking at the problem from 
a selfish standpoint, every inch of Lake Mich- 
— trontage around our shores is threat- 

ed, 

The water diversion controversy arose from 
1892 to 1900 when Chicagó carried out a pian 
to dispose of sewage by cutting a canal across 
the lew continental divide about 10 miles 
West of Lake Michigan, and discharging 
Sewage of the entire metropolitan area into 
the Mississippi watershed by way of the 
Chicago sanitary canal, Des Plaines and Ii- 
Hols Rivers. To achieve this purpose, it was 

to reverse the flow of the Chicago 
River, and to take water from Lake Michigan 
and divert it into the Illinois and Mississippi 

Ver drainage basins. 

For nearly 40 years, until at the insistence 
Sf our Senator Vandenburg, the Supreme 
Court in 1930 relleved the situation, enor- 
mous quantities of water were drawn out of 

Michigan * * * as much as 14,000 cubic 
feet of water per second. Many local persons 

Temember what a disastrous effect this 

@inage had on our shorelines. 

e Supreme Court held that the Chicago 
Water diversion had caused a lowering of 6 
h in the levels of the Great Lakes. It 

ld that the lowering of lake levels by ap- 

tely 6 inches caused a substantial 

and injurious effect upon the carrying ca- 
Pacity of vessels, and deprived navigation 
and commercial interests of facilities which 
Otherwise they would have enjoyed in com- 
Merce on the Great Lakes. The Court held 
Let the 6 inch lowering of the Great 
es had caused substantial injury in con- 
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nection with fishing and hunting grounds, 
beaches, summer resorts, and public parks. 

The Court ordered Chicago to provide 
other means of disposing of the sewage of 
the sanitary district. It also ordered diver- 
sion of water from the lakes to be reduced 
permanently to 1,500 feet per second. 

The sanitary district since then has ar- 
gued that more water is needed from Lake 
Michigan for navigation, public health, rec- 
reation, community use, agriculture, restora- 
tion of fisheries, and atomic power. Each 
of these claims has been disproved. 

The Supreme Court did, however, just 2 
months ago, modify its 1930 decree to al- 
low temporary diversion of 8,500 feet per 
second from the date of that decree (De- 
cember 17) until January 31, 1957, Illinois 
has petitioned the Court to extend this emer- 
gency diversion until the end of February. 

The Great Lakes Basin now is confronted 
with a bold demand that waters of the Great 
Lakes be used to restore water levels in the 
Mississippi River system and to maintain 
navigation at normal levels in the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, despite a pro- 
longed drought in the Mississippi Valley. If 
the precedent is established that the Great 
Lakes are to become a storage basin for the 
Mississippi Valley and other great river sys- 
tems, what of the future of our Great Lakes? 

These new and unprecedented demands for 
water come as the Great Lakes themselves 
move rapidly toward a low water cycle. 
Levels of the Great Lakes dropped 3.5 inches 
during November, reflecting reduced pre- 
cipitation for many months over the Great 
Lakes Basin, exactly the same natural phe- 
nomenon which has impaired water levels in 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. Lake 
levels have dropped more than 3 feet since 
the high levels of 1952. If you find that 
hard to believe, check the Lake Michigan 
beaches and harbors anywhere around Lee 
lanau County. = 

The Great Lakes Harbors Association, port 
cities, the Lake Carriers’ Association, and 
the governments of the States bordering the 
Great Lakes have been united in opposition 
to the demands of Chicago that the waters 
of Lake Michigan be exploited for the po- 
litteal or financial benefit of the Chicago 
Sanitary District. The Canadian Govern- 
ment repeatedly has protested the attempts 
to take water from an international basin 
for the benefit of a single community. 

It has been the long-standing position of 
many interests on the Great Lakes that if 
Chicago has a legitimate basis for adjust- 
ment of the 1930 decree, it should go back 
to the Supreme Court and make its petition, 
which will become the subject of reasonable 
and thorough investigation. This important 
issue, affecting a great watershed, 2 nations 
and 8 States, should be decided by the ju- 
dicial processes and not by political methods. 


Status of Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, article VII 
of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
which surrenders eriminal jurisdiction 
over our servicemen to the foreign coun- 
tries where they are serving purports to 
throw certain safeguards around an ac- 
cused who is subject to such jurisdiction. 
Section 9 of article VII provides that 
whenever a member of a force or civilian 
component or a dependent is prosecuted 
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under the jurisdiction of a receiving 
State he shall be entitled— 

(a) To a prompt and speedy trial; 

(b) To be informed, in advance of trial, 
of the specific charge or charges made against 
him; 

(c) To be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; 

(d) To have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, if they are 
within the jurisdiction of the receiving 
State; 

(e) To have legal representation of his 
own choice for his defense or to have free 
or assisted legal representation under the 
conditions prevailing for the time being in 
the receiving State; 

~(f) If he considers it necessary, to have 
the services of a competent interpreter; and 

(g) To communicate with a representa- 
tive of the Government of the sending State 
and, when the rules of the court permit, 
to have such a representative present at his 
trial. 


When Attorney General Brownell ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on June 24, 1953, to 
support this agreement, he said that 


these provisions constituted “civilized ` 


standards of justice.” He did not ap- 
pear to be concerned that these provi- 
sions did not give to an accused any of 
the following rights: 

First. A right to bail. 

Second. The right to be tried by a fair 
and impartial court. s 

Third. The right to have a reasonable 
tıme to prepare his defense, after being 
informed of the charges against him. 

a ate The right to be present at his 
trial, 

Fifth. The right to be presumed inno- 
cent until proven guilty. 

Sixth. The burden of proof on the 
Government in all criminal cases to 
prove such guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

Seventh. The right not to have invol- 
untary confessions used against him, 

Eighth. The right not to be compelled 
to testify against himself. 

Ninth. The right to cross-examine the 
witnesses against him. 

against double 


Tenth. Protection 
jeopardy. ` 

Eleventh. Protection against ex post 
facto laws. 

Twelfth. Protection against bills of 
attainder. 

These are all rights guaranteed to an 
accused by our Constitution. He will 
lose most of them in foreign courts, Are 
we to consider that these rights are 
uncivilized standards and that our Con- 
stitution is wrong in granting them to 
an accused? 

In discussing the effect of Article VIT 
of this Treaty it is generally considered 
that the jurisdiction over our servicemen 
has been surrendered to civil authorities 
of the foreign states, This is not neces- 
sarily true, It would be possible under 
the treaty for a foreign power, having 
refused to waive its jurisdiction, to try 
an accused in its own military court. In 
fact that has been done on at least one 
occasion. Those who justify the treaty 
on the ground that sentences in foreign 
courts are less than would be meted out 
by an American court-martial should 
consider the effect if such a practise of 
trial by foreign court-martial becomes 
general. 


- 
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The Constitution—Temple of Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include in the Recorp the 
prize-winning essay in the Alabama 
American Legion essay contest, entitled 
“The Constitution—Temple of Liberty.” 
Mr. George Kinzer, of Demopolis High 
School, Demopolis, Ala., took first place 
honors in school, county, district, and 
area contests before entry in the State 
finals, and in placing first, young Kinzer 
received $100 in United States savings 
bonds from the Department of Alabama 
American Legion in addition to school 
and local American Legion Post awards. 
There were entrants from practically 
every high school in Alabama partici- 
pating. 

This annual essay contest is one of the 
many Americanism Programs promoted 
by the American Legion which moulds 
the minds of the youth of today to make 
them the citizens and governmental 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Naturally we, in my district, are quite 
proud of young George Kinzer. 

The essay follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION—TEMPLE oF LIBERTY 

(By George Kinzer) 

There is a beautiful marble building in 
Washington, D. C., which houses many of 
the treasures of our Nation's past and pres- 
ent. In this structure resides yet another 
physical part of the United States’ early his- 
tory. It is found in a white altar-like casing 
in the most hallowed room of the building, 
To gain the entrance of this chamber you 
must walk along halls that seem to be the 
echoing corridors of time. As you enter, 
your eyes are irresistably drawn to a softly 
lighted spot which seems dazzling in com- 
parison to its shadowed surroundings. 
There, on its pedestal, lies the mighty docu- 
ment which made America; our great Con- 
stitution. 

We, as a Christian nation, believe that our 
creator made all people with equal rights and 
freedoms. Our Constitution is our physical 
assurance that no person, group, or nation 
will ever violate our rights while it is within 
the power of the Government to prevent it. 
It is the provision that our forefathers made 
for an everlastingly strong government 
which will insure justice and freedom for 
all. The principles and ideals incorporated 
into our Constitution were formed by the 
men who fought and died and by those who 
fought and lived to fight again. Their fierce 
hunger for liberty and freedom seems to fill 
every space between the lines of the Con- 
stitution. The wisest men of our country 
during that time saw what a young and 
growing nation would need. Around this, 
our love for freedom and our need for demo- 
cratic government, those great men built 
our Constitution and from that, our Nation, 
Our Congress, the President and his Cabinet, 
our system of courts, all were provided to 
serve and protect us. They serve us by unit- 
ing our people, keeping law and order su- 
preme in the land, providing education for 
all the children and other necessary services. 
A mighty armed force protects us from phys- 
ical harm; and our laws, an even mightier 
e protect our God-given rights and free - 

oms. 
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The framers of the Constitution set down 
all the laws and rulings needed to success- 
fully build our Government. When they 
had finished this, most of the men realized, 
with justifiable pride, what had been accom- 
Plished and were satisfied, Others in the 
group, along with most of the common peo- 
ple, were not. They felt that there should be 
some assurance that this strong government 
would never break down its barriers and 
trample the people's liberties. Those of our 
forebears who felt this way demanded and 
received this assurance in the form of our 
Bill of Rights, the first 10 amendments to 
our Constitution. The 10 additions state 
emphatically what our rights are and after- 
wards decree that no power shall remove 
these holy freedoms, 

In our life are constant reminders of these 
freedoms. A man knocks on our door and 
asks us to sign a petition for better city 
playgrounds for the neighborhood children: 
We fiercely argue with each other over every- 
thing from baseball to ballots. On Sunday 
some of us attend the church, temple, or 
synagogue of our choice while others see fit 
to devote their day to sandtraps, fishing, or 
extra sleep. We may, during the week, at- 
tend a political rally called to let a candidate 
tell how he will correct the wrongs of the 
present government if elected. Our sport- 
ing arms are never subject to confiscation as 
revolutionary equipment. No transient mil- 
itary officer can violate our home in time of 
peace and find a free place to spend the 
night. All citizens are entitled to the same 
legal rights regardless of their position in 
society. No dictatorial Judge can, in a fit 
of ill temper, sentence us to death for a 
minor crime. We will be punished, but it 
will come through a jury. No arm of the 
law is so long that it can search into our 
home or impound our property without a 
search warrant and completely legal cause. 
We are rarely ever slow to claim our rights, 
but we often seem to forget that one of the 
10 assurances states that our rights and 
liberties extend and are legal only to the 
point where they do not impair the freedoms 
of others. 

These are our rights, tempered in the fires 
of war, encased in the gold of peace. They 
are God-given freedoms which shall forever 
be protected by our sturdy Government. 
We stood before their origin in that hallowed 
marble chamber. We live among them in 
every moment of our life. The spirit and 
feeling of liberty embodied in these historic 
words cannot be incased in that shining 
pedestal with the aging sheaf of parchment. 
They are free and flowing, existing in every 
corner of the land. And the people who owe 
their freedom to those rights should forever 
stand, humble and awed, before that sacred 
temple of liberty: our Constitution. 


Editorial Praise for United States 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF-REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith two editorials from 
prominent newspapers published in the 
congressional district I have the honor 
to represent. They represent the senti- 
ment in our section of the Nation in 
praising our very fine and able United 
States Senator from Texas, the Honor- 
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able Lynpon Jounson, majority leader 
in the United States Senate, 
They are as follows: 
[From the Paris (Tex.) News of March 24, 
1957] 


Press NOTES JOHNSON LEADERSHIP 


The Nation's press is sitting up and taking 
notice of what some commentators call “the 
new position of leadership“ taken in the 
Senate by the majority leader, LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON of Texas. 

Although the Texan is not even a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, many 
viewers of the Washington scene hall him 
as the one man who has had most to do with 
the formulation of foreign policy from the 
Senate angle since the retirement of Senator 
George (Democrat, Georgia), the longtime 
chairman. One writer brackets JOHNSON 
with Senator George and the late great Re- 
publican foreign policy expert, Senator Van- 
denburg of Michigan, as giving breadth and 
purpose to our foreign policy. 

Some of the Nation’s top columnists broke 
out in praise of Johnson for his skill and 
effectiveness in guiding the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine through the mazes of congressional 
confusion when it looked for a time as if it 
either had no chance in the first place, or 
would be riddled beyond recognition. 

Robert C. Albright, columnist of the Wash- 
ington Post, says JOHNSON stepped into 
George’s shoes largely by common consent. 
Officially, the post of bipartisan foreign 
policy leader does not even exist, says Al- 
bright, But when it became quite apparent 
during 2 months of foment over the Presi- 
dent’s Middle East resolution that biparti- 
san cooperation had badly deteriorated, 
JOHNSON started to move.” 

The Democrats were in a dilemma, says 
Gerald Griffin of the Baltimore Sun, when 
JOHNSON stepped in and by a few slight 
changes in the George pattern soon had his 
fellow-Democrats with him. Í 

The New York Herald Tribune's Roscoe 
Drummond notes that in the wake of the 
administration's “bumpy and often acrimon- 
ious struggle with the Middle East” several 
consequences are emerging. 

“There is, first of all,” writes Drummond, 
“an increased appreciation in the White 
House for the effectiveness and intellectual 
competence of Senate Democrtic leader 
LYNDON JOHNSON.” 

The fact is, he goes on, “that Senator 
JoHNSON demonstrated a responsiveness and 
an independence which can create a new re- 
lationship between Congress and the Presi- 
dent in foreign policy.” 

Another Herald Tribune writer, Rowland 
Evans, Jr., wrote: Í 

“Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON of Texas has 
staked a claim as the Senate's foreign policy 
leader with a deftness that has impr 
even those accustomed to his political artis- 
try. And, at least privately, the white 
House and the State Department have wel- 
comed the Texan to this new role.” 

So. once more, as he has on many other 
occasions, the Texan has demonstrated 
worth to State and Nation in a critical 
moment. 

[From the Texarkana (Tex.) Gazette of 

March 21, 1957 


SENATOR JOHNSON ASSUMES NEW ROLE 


The political astuteness of Senator LYNDON 
B. Jonnson, of Texas, is becoming more 
more evident in Washington. His skill in 
the science of government long has bee? 
recognized and now it is producing for him 
a new role—that of foreign policy leader in 
the Senate. 

Virtually all of the Washington news 
analysts have taken note of the strides Sen 
ator JoHNSON has made in this direction 
since the first of the year. 
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Says Howard Evans, Jr., Washington cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald Tribune; 
“Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, has 
Staked a claim as the Senate's foreign policy 
leader with a deftness that has impressed 
even those accustomed to his political art- 
istry. And at least privately, the White 
House and the State Department have wel- 
comed the Texan to this new role. Minutes 
after the Senate finally endorsed the Presi- 
dent's Middle East resolution, Mr. Eisenhower 
called Senator Jonnson to say how delighted 
he was with the 72-to-19 Senate vote. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles also offered 
Congratulations. The two calls were sym- 
bolic of an unstated agreement to heal a 
serious rupture between the executive branch 
und the Senate on highest matters of foreign 
Policy. The shattered lines of communi- 
Cation have been restored, the breakdown in 
confidence at least temporarily repaired, and 
the Senate's influence in foreign policy vastly 
enhanced. For that, Senator JOHNSON must 
be given the lion’s share of the credit, under 
any objective analysis.” 

Gerald Griffin, of the Washington bureau 
ot the Baltimore Sun, writes as follows: 
“Senator Jonnson has moved into a new 
Position of leadership in the Senate, on for- 
eign policy, and has made some changes in 
the pattern set by former Senator George. 

e revisions which Jonunson has brought 
Sbout were reflected in the handling of the 
Middle East resolution, and they are expect- 
ed at the Capitol to result in more consulta- 
tlons and a freer exchange of ideas on for- 
eign issues, from now on, between the Eisen- 

wer administration and Democratic lead- 
ership.“ 

Says Roscoe Drummond, also of the Herald 

bune: “In the wake of the administra- 
tion's bumpy and often acrimonious 58-day 
Struggle to get the Middle East resolution 
ugh Congress, several consequences are 
Merging. There is, first of all, an increased 
“ppreciation in the White House for the ef- 
fectiveness and intellectual competence of 
Senate Democratic Leader LYNDON JOHNSON. 
e Tact is that Senator JonNnson demon- 
ted a responsiveness and an independ- 
nce which can create a new relationship 
een Congress and the President on for- 
tign policy." 
new role that Senator JOHNSON has 
jaken on is not merely significant from a 
eign policy standpoint, it also shows that 
CHNSon is demonstrating that he has the 
Stature that goes along with a Presidential 
ation. His actions since the first of 
the year, in our opinion, have strengthened 
Materially whatever claim he may make to 
© nomination. 


World-Policy Council Seen as State 
Department Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 25, 1957 


nit. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 

us to all Americans that our State De- 

60 ent is in need of something or 
Doone to help it formulate policy. 

tie] avid Lawrence, in the following ar- 
© which appeared in the New York 
rald Tribune of March 21, 1957, pro- 

its World-Policy Council. Mr, Law- 


arti 
as 1 ollow. cle is interesting and it reads 
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Wonto- Poier Councm SEEN AS STATE 
DEPARTMENT NEED 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, March 20,—Sometimes, in 
fact, too often in Government, the obvious 
is overlooked. 

Today it is obvious that no one man can 
run the entire Government of the United 
States, and in the same sense no one man can 
run the Department of State, either. The 
tasks are too big, and the position of the 
United States in world affairs is more exact- 
ing than at any time in its history. 

A Cabinet whose members are freed from 
administrative responsibilities and which 
could sit as a council to the President every 
day if necessary would help him shape na- 
tional and International policies. 

The problem in almost every Government 
Department is the same, the responsibilities 
have grown so large that no one executive 
head can administer and also have time to 
think about the making of policy. 

Although the Constitution gives the Presi- 
dent the duty of conducting foreign relations, 
this has always been delegated to a Secretary 
of State. He, in turn, has had to rely on 
ambassadors abroad with the natural limita- 
tions imposed upon them in getting promptly 
information concerning world problems. 
But today, with intercontinental telegraph 
and telephone, communication is instantan- 
eous. Cablegrams and reports by telephone 
and letter pour in every hour from all parts 
of the globe. Noone man at the head of the 
Department of State can examine them all 
and have time for anything else. Also, per- 
sonal diplomacy, direct contacts with the 
heads of other governments, is tremendously 
important and takes time away from Wash- 
Ing ton. 

WORLD POLICY COUNCIL 

Congress has authorized a number of As- 
sistant Secretaries to administer the differ- 
ent Divisions of the Department of State, 
but what Is needed is a world-policy council 
of which the Secretary of State would be 
chairman, This would be the policy-plan- 
ning instrument of the Department, and it 
should not be left to staff men and subordi- 
nates to carry on. 

The suggestion is not new, but it has an 
even more compelling reason in the state of 
world affairs today than when it was first 
mentioned by this correspondent in an arti- 
cle on November 14, 1952—before the pres- 
ent Secretary of State was selected and when 
the whole concept was presented on an im- 
personal basis. Here is the way it was sct 
forth at the time: 

“Last May (1952) this writer was sitting 
in General Elsenhower's office in Paris chat- 
ting with him about fundamental principles 
of governmental organization. The General 
listened attentively to some thoughts about 
present-day government derived from many 
years of intimate contact with the Gov- 
ment at Washington, Before I began, the 
General had said: 

want new ideas. I don't know what 
the future holds in store for me but, if I am 
called to a high position of responsibility, I 
will want new ideas.’ 

“The main idea that I suggested was based 
on this realistic fact: Our National Govern- 
ment today has become too big to be run by 
one man. 

Even some of the big Government depart- 
ments are too big to be run by single Cabinet 
officers to whom vast powers are usually dele- 
gated. 

BIGGEST RESPONSIBILITY 

“Making the foreign policy of the United 
States nowadays is almost the biggest respon- 
sibility in Government. It covers not just 
diplomatic relations with other governments. 
It covers also economic cooperation involv- 
ing billions of dollars in grants, loans, and 
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trade relationships. It covers delicate ques- 
tions of military cooperation affecting 50,- 
000 boys who are drafted every month. All 
this has its impact on taxes and on almost 
every phase of our economic life. No such 
complexities have ever confronted us before 
in time of peace. 

“The truth is that we need a policymaking 
board of 5 men in the Department of 
State, 4 of whom should be completely 
separated from all administrative responsi- 
bility. The Secretary of State should be the 
chairman of such a board. He should have 
sole responsibility for operating his Depart- 
ment and executing policy. But the views of 
the four other members as well as those of 
the Secretary should be at all times given di- 
rectly to the President of the United States, 
individually or as a group, orally or in 
writing. 

“Five able men, paid adequate salaries, 
who are disconnected from all private inter- 
ests and will give their full time to the 
making of foreign policy, are bound to im- 
prove our international relations. It means 
a better chance for long-range planning and 
for thoughtful evaluation of the mass of data 
that comes in hourly from sources around 
the globe.” 

There is need also, of course, for a divorce- 
ment of administrative duties from policy- 
making in every one of the other major 
departments and, particularly, in the over- 
burdened United States Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
But the most acute need at the moment is to 
give the Secretary of State a freer hand 
and the aid of a council of men of great abil- 
ity and national stature to help formulate 
world policies. ~ : 


Mail Service Facing Breakdown 
EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include a pertinent edi- 
torial from the Weekly Mayfair of San 
Jose, Calif., on Thursday, March 21, 
1957, relating to the danger of a serious 
breakdown in postal services as a result’ 
of postal workers leaving their jobs for 
better paying positions elsewhere. 

The editorial follows: 

MAIL Service FACING BREAKDOWN 

“The postal service is in grave danger of 
a serious breakdown because postal workers 
are leaving their jobs in droves for better 
paying jobs and that postal worker turnover 
in many cities has reached the alarming rate 
of 33% percent. 

“Among employees with less than 5 years 
service it amounts to better than 60 per- 
cent!“ This was a statement made recently 
by William C. Doherty, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers. 

A check reveals that the San Jose Post 
Office is having much the same trouble, and 
in addition, is finding it increasingly hard 
to recruit new employees because of the low 
pay offered. 

The civil service register for letter carriers 
is practically exhausted and very few appli- 
cants are offering to take the examination, 
Out of those who take the examination a 
very small number take jobs offered, and 
out of those who accept many soon quit 
for better paying jobs. 
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All of this has a morale-depressing effect 
that permeates all departments. 

Further checks show that there is never 
more than barely enough employees on hand 
to execute a complete delivery schedule, and 
it is not impossible that a wave of sickness 
‘would cause cancellation of mau deliveries 
in parts of the city. 

Further complicating this situation is the 
fact that Congress, now faced by a budget 
dilemma, has cut the Post Office allocation. 
Locally, there is no fat to trim and it is 
possible that Saturday service may be cur- 
tailed. 

Post Office salaries last year averaged 
$4,350, which could be regarded as a level 
of bare existence in these times. The many 
who receive less find it impossible to make 
ends meet, so seek other employment. Those 
who stay, unless their wives work, put In 20 
to 30 hours per week at an extra job in order 
to live decently. 

The only hope that postal employees thave 
to ease and correct these situations is that 
postal patrons in large numbers contact 
Senators and Congressmen and urge them 
to work something out that will prevent this 

of our main means of com- 
munication, 


Anniversary of Byelorrussian 
_ Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the geo- 
graphie location of Byelorussia has de- 
termined the history of the country. 
This innocent nation, situated between 
Western and Eastern Europe, has been 
throughout most ef her history under 
the domination of foreign powers. For 
over 34% centuries the Byelorussian peo- 
ple had to endure enslavement by her 
predatory neighbors, It was not until 
the First World War, when the advanc- 
ing German armies forced the Bolsheviks 
to leave the subjugated country, that the 
Byelorussian people, on March 25, 1918, 
proclaimed their independence. 

With the establishment of the repub- 
lic, the Byelorussians zealously set to 
work to expand activities in every aspect 
of national life. Although their period 
of independence was short, the Byelorus- 
sian people made concrete progress in 
the social, economic and cultural fields. 
In the international field, this infant na- 
tion demonstrated its ability to take its 
place among the community of nations. 

Unfortunately, however, this tiny na- 
tion could not resist for long the en- 
croachments of Soviet imperialism. 
When the German armies withdrew in 

November of 1918, once again the Red 
forces advanced into Byelorussia. The 
independence for which the Byelorus- 
sians struggled so valiantly was again 
lost. At first, while they were consoli- 
dating their hold on the country, the 
Soviets were relatively tolerant to the 
people; but by 1928 they instituted a 
policy of Sovietization aiming at the 
elimination of all vestiges of Byelorus- 
sian nationalism, 
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The extent of Soviet genocide was in- 
credible. It has been estimated that over 
4% million Byelorussians have been 
liquidated since the Soviet occupation. 
The Kremlin was well aware that al- 
though the Byelorussian people had been 
enslaved for centuries they had managed 
to retain their national identity. Con- 
sequently, to make sure that these brave 
people would be subservient, the Com- 
munists set out to completely eradicate 
Byelorussian national feeling and to sub- 
stitute for it a Soviet culture. 

For the last 39 years the Byelorussian 
people have suffered under this inhu- 
mane Soviet brutality. However, they 
have never voluntarily accepted com- 
munism. By constant passive resistance 
and acts of sabotage these brave people 
have shown their reaction to Red rule. 
Their desire for freedom has never been 
obliterated. As long as there is any 
hope, this spirit of liberty will remain in 
their hearts. 

Accordingly, it is appropriate on this 
anniversary of Byelorussian independ- 
ence that the free world bolster this hope 
by assuring these enslaved people that 
their unquenchable desire for freedom 
will eventually triumph over alien rule. 
It is also appropriate on this occasion 
that the American people promise the 
captive Byelorussian people that we have 
not forgotten them; and that our minds 
will not be at ease until they, once again, 
are free. 


Dr. Henry Steele Commager on the 
22d Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, as I an- 
nounced earlier this week, from time to 
time I intend to place in the Recorp re- 
plies received from historians and politi- 
cal scientists who respond to my cross 
section survey of opinion on the wisdom 
of the 22d amendment. 

I present today the reply of Dr. Henry 
Steele Commager, of Amherst College, 
in Massachusetts. Dr. Commager has 
authored many works on the history of 
American government. He is, I believe, 
one of our eminent authorities in the 
field of American history. 

Dr. Commager’s statement follows: 

AMHERST COLLEGE, 
— DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
Amherst, Mass., March 17, 1957. 

Dear MR. Una: I opposed the 22d amend- 
ment when it was proposed, and I have been 
a consistent critic of it since it was ratified. 
It was, as President Eisenhower sald, an act 
of retroactive vindictiveness. It is wrong 
for the reasons you indicate; it is wrong, too, 
because an amendment of that kind has no 
place in the Constitution at all—that docu- 
ment should concern itself with principles, 
not with mechanical details of the principles, 

The fundamental and, to my mind, irref- 
utable criticism of the 22d amendment is 
that it represents a vote of no confidence in 
democracy. It says, in effect, that our gen- 
eration cannot trust any other generation to 
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make the right choice. It denies to the 
American people the right to do what they 
have a natural right to do—the right to 
elect to the Presidency the man they prefer, 
It is based on an arrogant assumption that 
we somehow have more wisdom than our 
children and their children will have. 

There is another and practical objection 
that should be stressed. The only time the 
American people ever had a chance to vote 
on the question, namely in 1940 and 1944, 
they voted overwhelmingly in favor of more 
than two terms. The vote of the State legis. 
latures, therefore, is an act of defiance of 
the American public. Clearly it misrepre- 
sents that public, as it misrepresents history. 
It should never have been written into the 
Constitution; it should come out of the 
Constitution, 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY S. COMMAGER. 


Who Profits From Trading Stamps? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial on trading 
stamps from a Salt Lake City, Utah, 
newspaper, the Deseret News: 

[From the Deseret News, Salt Lake City: 
Utah, of March 13, 1957] 
Wo Prorirs From TRADING Sramps? 

Through the years, competitive enterpris¢ 
has been the foundation on which America 
is built. Any effort to regulate that competi- 
tion, and certainly some regulation is neces- 
Sary, should be critically examined. 

But the growing public reaction to trading 
stamps, as evidenced in part by recent letters 
to this page, clearly indicates that it is time 
to ask whether regulation isn’t required 10 
that field. 

As a matter of fact, nearly half the 45 State 
legislatures in session this year, are consider- 
ing bills to curb or regulate trading stamps 
in one way or another. Tennessee has led 
with a law, signed by the Governor last week. 
levying prohibitive taxes on stamp opera- 
tions. Maryland has a bill requiring stamP 
firms to pay the State the face value of all 
stamps unredeemed after 1 year. South 
Carolina is reviving an old law prohibiting 
trading stamps with food purchases, Other 
States, including Idaho, are considering taxes 
on stamps or other means of controlling 
them. s 


The trading stamp craze, obviously, isn't 
confined to Utah, though what has happe! 
here recently represents about as thorough 
a saturation as exists anywhere. The De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates half of al 
United States families save stamps. Sales 
covered by stamps run to about 811 billion 
a year. 

The typical system works like this: 

A store pays from $10 to $15 for a packet 
of 5,000 stamps, which it distributes to its 
customers with their purchases, A cus“ 
tomer's book of 1,200 stamps, representing 
purchases of $120, costs the merchant from 
$2.50 to $3.75. Thus, the cost of the stamp: 
to the merchant is 2 percent to 3 percent of 
his gross sales. This is a big cost item in 
businesses such as grocery stores or service 
stations where competition keeps markups 
at a bare minimum. 
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than at premium centers. 
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The stamp company then redeems the 
1.200-coupon booklet (for which it has re- 
ceived $2.50 to $3.75) for an item retailing 
for $2 to $3—but which costs the company 
much less at wholesale. The. markup from 
wholesale to retail represents the stamp 
company's profits. In addition, it has a 
100 percent profit from the stamps that are 
never redeemed—and estimates of stamps 
redeemed vary widely, from less than 50 
Percent to 97 percent. 

What's wrong with all this? Asking that 
question is a sure way to start a heated argu- 
ment in almost any group. 

For one thing, stamps increase the cost of 
the things you buy. It is strange that peo- 
ple who complain about the middleman's 
Profit" seem to give no thought to the fact 
that an entirely new, profit-making but non- 
Productive operation has been introduced 
into the market system. The customer, of 
course, pays for profit the trading stamp 
company makes. 

It is argued by the stamp promoters that 
a company offering trading stamps increases 
its volume of business and thus is able to 
keep its prices at competitive levels. With 
some reservations, this is true. But what of 
an area, like most of Utah, in which virtually 
&ll food stores and service stations offer 
stamps? There is no overall increase in 
volume, but there is an overall increase in 
the cost of doing business. 

There are, of course, other objections. 
There are persons who prefer not to lick 
Stamps and who would rather trade in the 
Coin of the realm at established stores rather 
For these peo- 
Ple, the saturation of trading stamps forces 
u choice between savings stamps or paying 
the higher prices without even à partial 
Compensation. 

As for the stores, the nuisance and in- 
Creased costs of handling stamps has set 
Many retailers against them. 

What the future holds for this peculiar 
kind of merchandising, we don’t pretend to 
know. There will be no stamp-curbing legis- 
lation in Utah this year. Moreover, as long 
aa there is private enterprise in America, 
there will be premiums or free balloons for 
the children or other ways of bringing the 
Customers in. 

But the saturation of trading stamps in 
bis area, along with the price increases 
that have accompanied it, have brought the 
Public to the point of recognizing the futility 
ot paying to keep an extra, unneeded opera- 

n in business. Public reaction is now in 
the position of accomplishing what legisla- 
uon will not. 

In other words, some smart businessman 
ts going to make a killing one of these days 
by advertising that he does not give stamps 
and by displaying lower prices to prove it. 


Carpenters Hit Fifth Amendment Use 
in Probes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 14,1957 


to: MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
tnelude a most interesting news story 
which appeared in the Sacramento 
th Bee, of March 23, 1957, under 

€ heading of “Carpenters Hit Fifth 
dment Use in Probes.” 
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CARPENTERS Hrr FIFTH AMENDMENT Us 
IN PROBES 

The Sacramento-Yolo Amador District 
Council of Carpenters has announced it is in 
complete agreement with the national AFT 
CIO executive council's statements denounc- 
ing the use of the fifth amendment by any 
trade-union official for his personal protec- 
tion and to avoid scrutiny. 

“We invite any and all properly authorized 
committees of law enforcement agencies of 
the State of California or of the United 
States to scrutinize all records, books, and 
files governing our council,” a policy state- 
ment declared. 


RECORDS AVAILABLE 


“The officers and elected representatives 
of this council are hereby directed to make 
available to any such legally authorized per- 
son or persons such books, records, and min- 
utes as are requested. 

“The officers and representatives are also 
directed to extend whole and complete co- 
operation to such committees. and to not 
take refuge by use of the fifth amendment 
if such requests are made to them.” 

The statement was signed by Robert 
Georges, president; J. B. Russell, financial 
secretary, and Victor LaChapelle, business 
agent of the council. 


PROMPTED BY PROBE 


LaChapelle said the statement was prompt- 
ed by current investigations of the team- 
ster’s union by a congressional commit- 
tee and the actions of some of the union's 
officials. 

“We want to let the people know,” he said, 
“that if evils exist they are not present in 
the trade union movement generally. We 
are not afraid to let any constituted author- 
ity take a look at our operation.” 


Attacking the Moon by Rockets 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many men and women of 
world stature in the district that I have 
the honor to represent is Dr. Harold C. 
Urel, of the University of Chicago, win- 
ner of the Nobel prize and one of the 
great scientists of our times. My col- 
leagues will be interested to learn that 
Dr, Urey now is engaged in an important 
work in the laboratories of the University 
of Oxford in England, where he has ad- 
vanced the suggestion that by use of 
long-range rockets we can chip off pieces 
of the moon, eventually to reach the 
earth for use in scientific research. 

The suggestion of this distinguished, 
world-famous scientist is so intriguing 
that I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude the following news article from the 
New York Times of March 24, 1957: 

Dr, Urey DRAFTS ATTACK ON Moon—HeE SUG- 
GESTS ATOMIC: ROCKET To CHIP Orr SOME 
PIECES ror SCIENTIFIC TESTING 
LONDON, March 20.—The suggestion that 

long-range rockets with atomic warheads 

should be fired at the moon has been put 
forward in a technical journal here by Dr, 

Harold C. Urey, of the University of Chicago. 

His idea is that the resultant explosion would 
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chip pieces off the moon. These pieces, he 
believes, would arrive later at the earth's 
surface intact and unheated, thereby en- 
abling geophysicists to say what the moon 
is made of and why its visible surface has 
such a pock-marked appearance, 

Dr. Urey is at present working at the Clar- 
endon Laboratories, University of Oxford, on 
the composition of meteorites. His sugges- 
tion has been published this week in the 
British astronomical journal, the Observa- 
tory, as one peaceful use of the military em- 
ployment of atomic energy and interconti- 
nental ballistics. 7 x 

The idea of bombarding the moon has 
arisen as a result of arguments at recent 
meetings of the British Royal Astronomical 
Society about the origin of the features of 
the lunar surface. 

One school of thought has argued that the 
smooth appearance of the moon's craters has 
been caused by an outflow of lava from the 
moon's interior. The rival school says that 
the crater holes were caused originally by 
the impact of a mighty flock of meteorites, 
now covered over by thick beds of lunar dust. 

Dr. Urey is an impact theorist. He also 
considers that the moon's surface was sculp- 
tured when the satellite was at a low tem- 
perature, arguing that the enormous moun- 
tains on the moon would sink into the in- 
terior if the surface was or ever had been as 
Plastic as the earth. 

In this view, he is supported by Dr. Thomas 
Gold, former chief assistant to the British 
Astronomer Royal. Dr. Gold considers that 
the original landscapes of the moon have 
been eroded or cracked and worn down by 
intense solar energy. The resultant dust, 
he says, has slowly crept down the side of 
the moon mountains, filling craters, fissures, 
and the so-called seas or maria. 

Dr, Urey approves of the dust idea but 
considers Dr. Gold in error in assuming how 
it got there. The sun, he believes, did not 
create the dust. It was caused, he believes, 
billions of years ago in a relatively brief 
period when the moon was bombarded by 
enormous meteorites or planetesimals. 

The still-visible remains of one of them 
(Imbrium) would make a layer about 1,000- 
meters deep if spread uniformly over the 
moon's surface. His idea is that after each 
large planetesimal collision a great cloud of 
dust and water vapor rose above the moon. 
The dust settled out and the water fell as 
rain. 

The rain washed the dust off the mountain 
peaks into the lower levels and sank into 
the dust and crevices, turning the lunar 
silicates into hydrates and eventually disap- 
pearing, leaving the dead, cold, motionless 
moonscapes known to present astronomers. 

The bombardment, Dr. Urey says, was due 
either to the moon running into a flock of 
objects passing through the solar system, or 
else he considers it was part of the terminal 
stage of the formation of the earth and the 
moon. He favors the latter theory. 

And because the flock of objects (the pre- 
planetary basis of the solar system) was 
traveling in the same orbit as the slowly 
building-up fragments, of the moon. Dr. 
Urey considers that the impact velocity that 
left craters on the moon would not have been 
excessively high. 
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The American Bar Association’s Program 
for. Lawyers in the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
Standing address which was delivered by 
the Honorable Charles S. Rhyne, of 
Washington, D. C., before the Judge 
Advocates Association and the Judge 
Advocate Chapter of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association on March 27, 1957. 

Mr. Rhyne, who is chairman of the 
House of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association, was nominated recently to 
be president of the American Bar Asso- 
Ciation during the coming year. This 
address, entitled The American Bar 
Association’s Program for Lawyers in 
the Armed Forces,” presents a very 

discussion and a keen analysis 
of the need for procuring and retain- 
ing experienced lawyers in the Armed 
Forces. 

I recently introduced a bill, S. 1165, 
Which would accomplish much of what 
Mr. Rhyne has in mind. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tun AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION'S PROGRAM 
FOR LAWYERS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


(Address by Charles S. Rhyne, Washington, 
D. C., chairman, House of Delegates, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, before the Judge 
Advocates Association and the Judge Advo- 
Cate Chapter of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, March 27, 1957, Bolling Air Force 
Base Officers Club, Bolling Pield, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

It is indeed a genuine pleasure to be here 
evening and meet with you, the mem- 
bers of the Judge Advocates Association and 
the Judge Advocate Chapter of the Reserve 

Officers Association and your guests. I am 

familiar with and heartily endorse your fine 

Work in seeking to explain to the organized 

the disciplinary needs of the Armed 

1 and in seeking to explain to the non- 

“wyers in the Armed Forces that the Amer- 

tradition requires for the citizen in 

orm equal treatment with the citizen 

dut of uniform. You are entitled to the 

est commendation for helping to bring 

about a broader and truer understanding of 

Telationship between the law and the 
man in uniform. 


> 

Because of your interest in the Armed 
s$ and affiliation of the Judge Advocates 
Association with the American Bar Associ- 
tion, I wish to discuss with you tonight 
of the things the ABA intends to do for 

ob Military lawyer. This program’s broad 
to tives can be stated simply as an effort 
obtain for lawyers in the Armed Forces 
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a fair professional recognition, including the 
same status with respect to rank and com- 
pensation as is presently granted doctors and 
dentists. This program resulted from a 
study which indicated that the military 
lawyer was not enjoying the professional 
prestige to which his educational attain- 
ment and comparable standing in the civil- 
lan community entitled him. 

I am happy to be able to further this ABA 
program because for many years I haye been 
intimately acquainted with many lawyers in 
the military service and have learned much 
of their outstanding work for our country, 
about their problems and the discrimina- 
tions that exist against them. 

Because of this background it is my firm 
conviction that ABA's program to sponsor 
legislation providing equality of rank, pay 
and other considerations for lawyers in mil- 
itary service is long Overdue. We in the 
organized bar have been too slow in recog- 
nizing and doing our duty here—a duty 
which if performed would result in great 
benefits to our country and to our profes- 
sion as well. Tonight I wish to discuss this 
important subject with you, review the facts 
as we understand them and enlist your aid 
in performing our duty. 

The relatively inferior status of the attor- 
ney in the military service, in my opinion, 
costs the United States Government many 
millions of dollars each year. 
maintain peace in this world, it is essential 
that the military service obtain the greatest 
value for each dollar expended in its multi- 
billion-dollar procurement program. It must 
also obtain the highest possible morale for 
each member of its combat team. Military 
lawyers make a tremendous, though little 
recognized, contribution to these objectives. 
I would summarize the work of military 
lawyers which aids in achieying these objec- 
tives, as follows: 

1. Reviewing contract actions for legal suf - 
ficiency and rendering legal advice in the 
field of military procurement; assisting the 


Attorney General's office in litigation cases- 


which involve a military department; admin- 
istering laws relating to claims in favor of 
and against the United States Government; 
representing the military departments in 
contractual disputes; and handling patent 
and copyright matters concerned with 
weapon, transportation, and communication 
systems of the present and future; and 

2. Protecting the constitutional rights of 
our fighting men at home and abroad; 
rendering aid and assistance to the families 
of our fighting men; and assisting our fight- 
ing men in matters concerning marriage, 
divorce, wills, adoption, insurance, taxes, 
claims, landlord-tenant relations, and in 
many other fields. 

You could undoubtedly add many other 
duties to those I have listed, but these illus- 
trate the tremendous field of responsibility 
of the military lawyer. 

Our study reveals that there is an exces- 
sively high turnover rate among military 
lawyers. Most military lawyers can hardly 
wait to return to civilian life. In addition to 
its adverse effects on legal service and assist - 
ance, this high turnover rate is inordinately 
expensive in terms of travel costs for the 
officer, his dependents, and household effects; 
uniform allowances, and wasted man-hours. 
When one considers administrative process- 
ing, security checks, physical examinations, 
initiation of records, training, terminal leave, 
and travel to and from stations, it Is obvious 
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that the actual useful time of a 2- or 3-year 
man produces very little for the United States 
Government. Concurrently, the training 
period decreases the productivity of the ex- 
perienced military lawyer who trains the 
inexperienced military lawyer. 

I am familiar with the requirement that 
military lawyers perform certain functions 
under the Uniform Code of Military Justice; 
with the requirement that a military lawyer 
must attend all trials of military personnel 
by foreign courts; and with some of the in- 
dividual service requirements for military 
lawyers to perform professional services in 
various administrative situations, It is ob- 
vious that if the mass exodus to civilian life 
of professionally qualified military lawyers 
is not stopped, the military services will not 
be able to comply with the law of the land 
in the manner contemplated by Congress. 

Let me emphasize u point, numerically 
the number of military lawyers on duty, 
while below that authorized, is not critical. 
However, experiencewise, the loss is stagger- 
ing. For, I am told that approximately 50 
percent of our military lawyers are inexperi- 
enced and only recently graduated from law 
school. 

Specifically, we must face up to the fact 
that lawyers do not desire to make a career 
of the military service because of (1) inade- 
quate pay; (2) lack of promotion, and (3) 
lack of prestige. Because of the post-college 
years he must spend in law school and prep- 
aration for his bar examination, the military 
lawyer commences his career 3 to 4 years 
later than does his college contemporary in 
the line and most of the other staff corps. 
This causes him to remain permanently 
behind his contemporaries in both promo- 
tion and eligibility pay. It makes his 3 to 4 
years older upon reaching retirement eligi- 
bility. In the event he is retired for physical 
disability, his retirement pay at a given age 
is less—due to the longevity factor. All dur- 
ing his career the military lawyer loses up 
to 4 years’ longevity pay credit and receives 
approximately $50 per month less than his 
line officer contemporary. It should also be 
noted that military lawyers are required to 
finance their own professional educations. 

For these reasons primarily, because obvi- 
ously there are other reasons such as fre- 
quent moves and family Ute disruptions, 
assignment to station of choice, eliminations 
of nonlegal duty details such as OD, inven- 
tory officer, etc., young lawyers do not often 
seek a military career, Since virtually every 
young lawyer gets out of the service as soon 
as his required tour of duty is completed, 
obviously he would not have come in at all 
if it were not for the fact that he owed 
some military obligation to his country. 
Thus, the Selective Service Act indirectly has 
the effect of drafting young lawyers for the 
military legal departments. Senior military 
lawyers are being retired involuntarily each 
month, We are told that the majority of 
career military lawyers have indicated an 
intention to retire voluntarily at the end 
of 20 years’ service (when they first become 
eligible to retire) because of the dim outlook 
for promotion and pay increases. These de- 
parting officers are being replaced by young 
lawyers recently graduated from law school, 
who too, at the end of 2 or 3 years will also 
return to a more rewarding and lucrative 
elvillan practice. 

The December 1956 Issue of Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, published by the United States 
Department of Commerce, states: “The ayer- 
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age net income of lawyers engaged in all 
forms of legal practice was $10,220 in 1954.” 
If this trend continues, in a few years the 
only military lawyers remaining on active 
duty will be those who have just graduated 
from law school and have no legal experience. 
And, as I have stated many times previously, 
a young lawyer is not fully ready to practice 
law when he graduates from school. The gap 
between law in practice and law in the books 
has not been adequately bridged by our law 
schools. The young lawyer should serve an 
internship before actually practicing law. 
Yet in the military service young inexperi- 
enced lawyers represent the United States 
Government in matter concerning millions 
of dollars and in matters concerning the life, 
freedom, or death of our servicemen. Bril- 
liant as a young lawyer may be, without ex- 
perience and maturity he is not completely 
competent to be the adversary of the highly 
skilled and experienced counsel of many busi- 
ness interests, or to defend an accused 
against a murder or rape charge. There is 
no substitute for experience. Experienced 


lawyers must be retained in the military _ 


service, 

With regard to the possibility, often men- 
tioned, of utilizing greater numbers of civil- 
service lawyers, there are limits on the num- 
ber that can be utilized and more important, 
on the number that can be procured. In gen- 
eral, civilian lawyers in significant numbers 
can only be obtained in or near large popula- 
tion centers where they have professional and 
cultural advantages. When civil-service law- 
yers are employed, they usually receive higher 
pay (and their pay is also too low), and have 
shorter working hours than their military 
colleagues; they are also entitled to over- 
time pay and are not subject to military reg- 
ulations and responsibilities, change of as- 
signment, combat and operational orders, or 
overseas duty. 

Further, in accordance with the established 
policy of the American Bar Association, I 
believe that legal assistance should be kept 
as a military operation. The giving of per- 
sonal legal advice and assistance to service- 
men should be accomplished within the 
Armed Forces only by lawyers in uniform and 
not by civil-service employees. The utiliza- 
tion of civil-service lawyers is not the solu- 
tion to the problem of retaining more mili- 
tary lawyers on active duty. This most dis- 


turbing situation can be resolved only by 


furnishing sufficient incentives to encourage 
some of the well qualified younger lawyers 
to make a career of the military service. 

At the midwinter meeting of the house of 
delegates in Chicago last month, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, at the suggestion of a 
great Vermont lawyer, Osmer C. Fitts, who I 
understand also is a director of your Judge 
Advocates Association, resolved; 

“Unless legislation is promptly enacted by 
the Congress which will provide realistic, 
scientific pay schedules for all members of 
the armed services sufficient to provide the 
incentive to keep competent officers and 
technical enlisted men on a career basis, thus 
saving huge sums now lost by the rapid turn- 
over of highly trained and experienced per- 
sonnel in all branches of the armed services, 
then this association considers it essential to 
provide compensation along the lines of Sen- 
ate bill No. 1165 and H. R. 4786, of the 85th 
Congress, Ist session, for members of the 
legal profession serving with the armed 
services commensurate wtih the special pro- 
fessional pay schedule now available to the 
other learned professions.” 

I have been informed that the Cordiner 
committee recommendations, which are re- 
ferred to by implication in the ABA resolu- 
tion, were released late yesterday. While I 
have not seen these recommendations I have 
heard a lot about them, From what I have 
heard, grave doubts exist in my mind that 
adoption by Congress of the Cordiner com- 
mittee recommendations would solve the 
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problem of retaining career lawyers in the 
military services. The proposed pay rates of 
the Cordiner committee are too low in the 
critical grades of lieutenant, captain, and 
major to be of sufficient help in the military 
legal career field. It is interesting to note 
that the Cordiner Committee recognized that 
special incentive pay would still be necessary 
to procure and retain medical and dental ofi- 
cers, and hence supports medical incentive 
pay as a continuing means for attracting and 
obtaining an adequate supply of dental and 
medical officers, There is no doubt that this 
premise is equally applicable to military 
lawyers. The preservaiton of basic legal 
rights is just as essential to the well being 
and morale of the citizen in uniform as 
medical or dental care. 

Senate bill No, 1165 and H. R. 4786 which 
provide for the procurement of judge advo- 
cates and law-specialist officers for the Army, 
Navy, Alr Force, and Coast Guard, go a long 
way toward solving this whole problem. In 
addition to professional pay, they provide 
for additional service credit and early pro- 
motion to place military lawyers on an equal 
footing with their contemporaries in the 
service, Surveys among members of the bar 
reveal that enactment into law of S. 1165 
and H. R. 4786 will procure more desirable 
experienced lawyers for a military career and 
also induce desirable military lawyers to 
remain on active duty as careerists. It is 
pertinent to notice that Congress solved 
a similar problem concerning military ca- 
reer doctors and dentists with the passage 
of the Medical and Dental Career Incentive 
Act of April 30, 1956. 

On February 7, 1957, Senate bill No. 1093 
and H. R. 4787 bills providing in part for 
each Judge Advocate General to serve in 
the rank of lieutenant general or vice ad- 
miral, were introduced by the Honorable 
Strom THURMOND and the Honorable DE- 
Wirt Hon, respectively. These bills come 
within the principles of the American Bar 
Association's resolution, In addition to rais- 
ing the prestige of the military lawyer, the 
Judge Advocate General would be receiving 
only his just due. Each of the three Judge 
Advocates General acts as the senior mem- 
ber of one of the world’s largest law firms. 
For example, let us look at the responsi- 
bilities of just one of these Judge Advo- 
cates General. He supervises a force of over 
1,300 lawyers, 500 enlisted personnel and 
1,100 civilian employees, such as stenogra- 
phers, court reporters, clerks, and the like, 
employed in approximately 400 different legal 
offices throughout the world. During a nor- 
mal year, his service will prosecute in the 
name of tbe United States more criminal 
cases (37,697 in 1956) than are filed by the 
Attorney General in the United States dis- 
trict courts. With few exceptions, these 
cases will be defended by military lawyers 
and the records of these trials will be judi- 
cially reviewed by various appellate agen- 
cles within the structure of his department. 
This tremendous responsibility in the field 
of criminal law is equaled if not surpassed 
by many facets of his civil law responsi- 
bilities—claims, military affairs, patents, liti- 
gation, and procurement counseling. 

Because the Government is a self-insurer, 
it does not carry public liability on its 
ships, vehicles, or aircraft. Yet, at times 
these instrumentalities have accidents and 
cause damage and personal injury. The 
responsibility for the adjudication and set- 
tlement of claims for damages arising from 
military activities is vested in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Department of the service 
concerned. In effect, the Judge Advocate 
General supervises a large casualty insurance 
company. 

Through personal friendships with Judge 
Advocates General—who, like all other law- 
vers, talk about their work—I have learned 
of other phases of their duties and respon- 
sibilities such as rendering thousands of 
formal legal opinions annually to com- 
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manders and their staffs concerning juris- 
diction, military and civilian personnel law, 
administrative law, criminal law, marriage 
and divorce, international law, foreign law, 
and other subjects. 

The Judge Advocate General's Office often 
Tepresents its service in matters before the 
tribunals of the United States Patent Office 
and assists the Department of State in its 
dealings with eight foreign governments with 
which our Government has entered into pat- 
ent exchange agreements. Authority to set- 
tle claims for the unlicensed use of inven- 
tions by the Government has been delegated 
to the Judge Advocate General. 

The Office of the Judge Advocate General 
assists in representing the Government in 
cases resulting in ÜUtigation when the indi- 
vidual service is concerned. These cases have 
involved bankruptcy, receivership, labor, 
public utilities, taxation, admiralty, em- 
ployees compensation, torts, subpenas, and 
procurement of witnesses. I can testify from 
personal experience of some 20 years on the 
other side of various matters that a good job 
is constantly being done by military lawyers. 

Military lawyers are required to review cer- 
tain procurement actions for legal suffi- 
ciency. In fiscal year 1956, military lawyers 
of one of the services reviewed for legal 
sufficiency procurements valued at more than 
$7 billion and rendered legal services in ap- 
proximately 15,000 procurement actions. 
Military lawyers write and review contracts, 
render advice to contracting and purchasing 
officers of the United States Government. 
They try cases before the Armed Services 
Board of Contract Appeals in matters of 
contractual disputes wherein the Govern- 
ment's opponents are represented by the 
best legal talent which business corporations 
can obtain. 

Overseas, in addition to routine legal 
duties, our military lawyers are engaged in 
leasing real estate for the United States 
Government and protecting our Government 
in tax matters. Thus, they must be ac- 
quainted with not only our real property 
and tax laws, but also with companion laws 
of foreign nations. As one example of a neW 
field of law, Air Force military lawyers re- 
cently assisted in the writing of the agree- 
ments between the United States and Spain 
for air leases there. More and more fre- 
quently military lawyers are called upon to 
assist in on-the-spot negotiating with for- 
eign nations. 

For the above reasons, it can easily be seen 
that the responsibilities of the Judge Advo- 
cate General are equal to those of his civillan 
counterparts in business and industry, and 
are in fact, equal to those of the incumbents. 
of positions which already have been allo- 
cated the rank of lieutenant general and vic? 
admiral. 

The American Bar Association is now pre- 
paring proposed legislation to implement that 
portion of the report to Congress of th 
Hoover Commission which concerns the 
establishment of a JAG Corps in the Navy: 
This organization would be similar to the 
other Navy Staff Corps while yet paralleling 
the Army JAG Corps and the Air 
JAGD. Physicians, dentists, civil engineer; 
and chaplains have their professional sta 
units. It appears that the only way in whic? 
a strong professional spirit can regained 
by lawyers in the Navy, with consequent 
benefit to the service, is by establishing “ 
staff corps or its equivalent for legal specia- 
lists which would assure opportunities for 
career development in their profession. 
is particularly important that the Navy 
Judge Advocate General and his assistants 
be selected from such a corps. 

I would not feel as strongly as I do con- 
cerning the critical need for procuring and 
retaining professionally qualified military 
lawyers on active duty, if it were not for 
same concern being expressed by nonla 
who know the true value of military la 
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to the United States Government. It is most 
Teassuring to have seen letters from military 
commanders who are not lawyers, which 
Strongly confirm our concern with the con- 
Unuing loss of experienced attorneys from 
the service. 

With the indulgence of those of you—alas, 
too few—who are active in and cognizant of 
the many specific activities of the American 
Bar Association, may I point out exactly 
where our bar association is striving to do 
some special jobs in collaboration with the 
armed services? 

Not only are we deeply concerned with the 
Problem of status and recognition and com- 
Pensation of the lawyers as a member of the 
armed services—the special charge of our 
Special committee on lawyers in the armed 
Services, but we also try to keep current in 
the administration of justice within the 
armed services through our special com- 
Mittee on military justice, and ever since the 
establishment of the legal assistance pro- 
kram during World War II we have enthusi- 
astically collaborated upon that program 
through our special committee on legal as- 
sistance. 7 

And the two host associations here tonight 
haye through their members almost always 
Supplied the greater part if not all the per- 
tonnel for the members of this committee of 
Ours. 

This is not the first APA fight to eliminate 
& glaring injustice in the field of public 
Service. I served as General Counsel of the 
Federal Commission on Judicial and Con- 
Sressional Salaries. There, our hearings re- 
vealed a most shocking picture of enormous 

to the public because of low pay for 
bers of the Congress and Federal judges. 
The evidence revealed that these positions 
ot important public service could not always 
attract or keep the most able men of our 
lation because of the low pay scales then in 
existence. You know that Congress did 
Partially adopt that Commission’s recom- 
Mendations, chiefly because the ABA mobi- 
the support of the public through a 
am which carried the facts to the 
grassroots. On the problem of which I speak 
tonight a similar job must be done. The 
People do not know the facts—not yet. But 
ey will, I am informed that local bar 
8tsociations representing attorneys from 
very part of the United States are already 
fonsidering resolutions strongly endorsing 
Senate bills S. 1093 and S. 1165, and their 
Sounterparts in the House, H. R. 4786 and 
4787. This stimulus flows from ABA action 
and is a first step in the right direction. 
years ABA has fought for adequate 
Pay for Federal hearing examiners and for 
elimination of inequities in their pay 
®Cales. I served as counsel for the Federal 
Examiners Conference in litigation 
Which served to push the agencies into ac- 
depting essential reforms. And there the 
battle is not yet won because the highest 
Pay scale is, like that of military lawyers, 
1 too low for the duties and responsibili- 
Performed. 

We in the ABA are also fighting now for 

Proaa improvements in the whole legal serv- 


ot the Federal Government. Here, too, 


* of these programs for improvement of 
© public service fit in with the general ABA 

to strengthen the whole of the 
legal Profession. Such a program is essen- 
if our profession is to fulfill its duties 


Yu in soldier's language that the organized 

egal profession is on the march. 

eta ese efforts we are making to enhance the 
tus and increase the pay of the lawyer in 

Niform are not motivated solely by selfish 

leg avee—although such motives are quite 
timate. Our interest is broader, and ex- 
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tends to the public at large. We believe that 
one of the most vital interests of the public 
at large is to have a strong legal profession 
in our country. All over the world today 
the battle is going on to determine whether 
freedom and individual rights will survive. 
Patrick Henry's “Give me liberty or give me 
death” has taken on new meaning in a world 
where our chief adversary denies individual 
liberty and glorifies the all-powerful State. 
In today’s world the legal profession is one 
of the strongest bulwarks.on the side of in- 
dividual liberty. From the time of our Goy- 
ernment's inception to the present zenith of 
its power, lawyers have been the chief 
creators and defenders of individual liberty. 
Despite occasional public misunderstanding 
of the role of the lawyer, the American legal 
profession has never shirked its duty to pro- 
vide legal defense for unpopular causes and 
persons. You and I as lawyers are aware 
that the protection of individual rights and 
liberties is as important and essential to 
our country as is the maintenance of our 
military might and our economic well-being. 
We know also that for the legal profession to 
continue to fulfill its historic role as the 
protector of individual rights it must jeal- 
ously guard its dignity and prestige and— 
let us not be too modest to state it—be will- 
ing to insist that its members be rewarded 
financially as befits their profession's im- 
portant status in our society. For I do 
strongly believe that in a strong legal pro- 
fession lies the liberty of the people of the 
United States and in the liberty of the peo- 
pie of the United States lies the hope of the 
world. 


The Soviet Attitude Toward Stalin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the people of the Western World 
one of the greatest riddles of Soviet 
communism will always remain its atti- 
tude toward the late Dictator Josef 
Stalin. - 

It is a paradox that a man who can 
be accused of some of the most horrible 
crimes in history can still be honored 
by the very men making the accusa- 
tions. That is precisely what has hap- 
pened, 

This situation is admirably summed 
up this morning by the distinguished 
historian and commentator, William 
Henry Chamberlin, in an article in the 
Wall Street Journal. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of 
March 29, 1957] 

STALIN'S GHOST: Ir STILL Haunts His KREM- 
LIN HERS AS THEY VACILLATE BETWEEN 
CONDEMNING AND VINDICATING His CRIMES 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The ghost of Josef Stalin dies hard, Ever 
since Soviet Communist Party boss, Khru- 
shchey, delivered his sensational indictment 
of the dead dictator a little over a year ago, 
Soviet official comment has vacillated be- 
Er condemnation and vindication of 

anin, á 
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At the moment the trend toward vindica- 
tion seems to be gaining. For example, 
“Pravda” marked the fourth anniversary of 
Stalin's death early this month by calling 
him “an outstanding revolutionary, a de- 
voted Marxist-Leninist theoreticlan and a 
great organizer.“ 

Even Khrushchev, the man who delivered 
the devasting expose of many (by no means 
all) of Stalin’s acts of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, has been speaking of the deceased 
tyrant in milder accents of late. And sey- 
eral major developments—the revolt in Hun- 
gary, the demand for more national fresdom 
in Poland, the breaking away of a number of 
individual left-wing intellectuals from the 
international Communist movement—are re- 
lated in some degree to Stalin's rule as de- 
nounced by Khrushchev, 

Within the Soviet Union the immediate re- 
action to these developments was to stiffen 
party discipline, to close ranks and to sus- 
pend, for the time being at least, incon- 
venient discussion of Stalin’s shortcomings, 
Yet it would seem dificult, if not impossible, 
to erase from the memory and conscious 
ness of Communists in and out of the Soviet 
Union the impact of such grim phrases as 
fill Khrushchey’s report: 


PROLONGED TORTURES 


“Rudzutak who spent 10 years in Tsarist 
prisons was broken in 3 months * * * Mon- 
strous falsification of cases * * * Execu- 
tions and arrests increased tenfold in a 
year * * * Prolonged tortures * * * The 
most brutal torture and oppression * * * 
“Tormented from the time of my arrest until 
I began to write nonsense’ * * * Thousands 
executed without trial * * * ‘Everything 
has it limits, my torture has reached its ex- 
treme’ * * *” 

And Khrushchev brought out beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the ferocious terror 
which raged in the rank of the ruling Com- 
munist Party itself in the thirties took place 
with Stalin's full knowledge and sanction, 
He cited cases where Stalin personally gave 
orders for extorting confessions by any and 
all means of physical pressure. 

No anti-Communist survivor of a Soviet 
concentration camp could have composed a 
darker and more sweeping indictment of 
Stalin's methods of rule than did Stalin's 
lieutenant, Khrushchev. One would have 
imagined that after these facts had been 
brought to light, Stalin would have been 
thrown with ignominy out of the Soviet 
pantheon. In a sense this was what hap- 
pened in Hungary, where Stalin's huge statue 
was the first target of the insurgents, and in 
Poland, where the comparatively few places 
which had been named in Stalin’s honor have 
now been renamed. 

But in the Soviet Union retributive con- 
demnation seems to have fallen considerably 
short of what might have seemed the clear 
implications of Khrushchev’s indictment. 
Stalin's embalmed corpse still lies in state 
with Lenin's. The Stalingrads, Stalinabads, 
Stalinos—towns which assumed some variant 
of the dictator's name—have not been re- 
christened. And, although there has been no 
return to the fulsome adulation that pre- 
vailed during the dictator's lifetime, it has 
now become more fashionable to dwell on 
Stalin's alleged merits than to pursue further 
the subject of his crimes. 

Even at the time of Khrushchev’s speech 
two significant reservations could be noted. 
First, the concluding verdict seemed out of 
line with the gravity of the charges. Accord- 
ing to Khrushchev, Stalin had been guilty of 
crimes suggestive of the worst tyrants in 
history, of Nero and Ivan the Terrible. But 
this nightmare of wholesale arrests, false 
confessions extorted by torture and execu- 
tions, often of veteran Communists, was 
euphemistically set down to Stalin's cult of 
personality. 
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Second, the indictment was highly selec- 
tive. Stalin was called to account for what 
he had done to Communists and to leaders of 
the Red army. His claim to military infalli- 
bility was questioned; serious political and 
military errors in the conduct of the war 
against Germany were admitted for the first 
time. 

FOUR TERRIBLE YEARS 

But many of Stalin's most ruthless acts 
were not mentioned at all. Stalin himself 
once remarked in a wartime conversation 
with Winston Churchill, that the stresses of 
war had not been as bad as the collective 
farm struggle, about which the Soviet dic- 
tator, after giving 10 million as the number 
of resisting peasants affected, sald: It was 
terrible. Four years it lasted.” 

During those 4 years hundreds of thou- 
sands of families of the more well-to-do peas- 
ants, the so-called kulaks, were uprooted, de- 
prived of all their property and sent to slave 
labor in remote northern timber camps and 
new industrial centers. Several million peas- 
ants perished of famine in the winter and 
spring of 1932-33. 

Khrushchey did not mention these cruel- 
ties. Nor did he refer to the mass deporta- 
tions from Poland and the Baltic States or to 
the massacre of some 15,000 Polish war pris- 
oners in the Katyn Forest and elsewhere or 
to the institution of a gigantic system of 
forced labor concentration camps. Nor was 
there any reference in Khrushchey’s speech 
to the blotting off the map of several of the 
Soviet nationality republics and areas where 
the people were considered too sympathetic 
with the incoming Germans in World War II. 
Recently the Soviets announced that some of 
these groups had been reinstated. 

It is easy to understand why the indict- 
ment of Stalin's crimes was so selective and 
why the verdict, “cult of personality.“ was so 
inadequate in the light of the factual alle- 
gations. Khrushchev and his associates are 
all Stalin’s men, brought up in his school, 
profiting from many of his acts of ruthless- 
ness, and ready to repeat these acts when 
they feel the situation demands it, as the 
suppression of the Hungarian movement for 
freedom showed. 

ALTERNATING APPRAISAL 


There have been and probably will continue 
to be zigzags in the official appraisal of Stalin, 
periods of criticism alternating with periods 
of rehabilitation. But, there is too much 
continuity in the Soviet system to enable its 
present leaders to make a clean, conclusive 
break with Stalin and Stalinism. 

That can come only when there is a far 
more fundamental change in the Soviet 
regime than there has been during the 4 
years since the death of Stalin. Meanwhile 
the ghost of the dead dictator will continue 
to haunt his heirs. 


Capitalizing on the Capitol 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the March 27, 1957, Manchester Union 
Leader, Manchester, N. H., entitled, 
“Capitalizing on the Capitol.” This arti- 
cle was written by Mr. Francis H. Buffum, 
who is an outstanding New Hampshire 
citizen, and both an author and an 
authority on historical matters pertain- 
ing to New Hampshire. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAPITALIZING ON THE CAPITOL 
(By Francis H. Buffum) 

The ancients pictured “opportunity” as 
a minor, but very important, deity. In view 
of a decision which is about to be made here 
in the capital city of New Hampshire, this 
writer takes the occasion to recall said deity 
from obscurity, dust him off and proclaim 
his importance. 

The unique feature of this demigod is the 
forelock on his otherwise bald head. In his 
course through life he is said to approach, 
at one time or another, every man, group and 
leader of men, and especially when im- 
portant decisions are pending. But only 
those who grasp him by the forelock can get 
the priceless service he has to offer. So 
it will be with those who are charged with 
planning for the future in respect to the 
land and buildings necessary to house city 
and State governments here and accommo- 
date the Federal Government, at least to the 
extent of a central site for a new post office 
building when that becomes necessary. 

I believe this matter is of sufficient impor- 
tance and interest to warrant a brief résumé 
of our State capitol buildings and what 
they point toward in future expansion and, 
it is to be hoped, consolidation. It appears 
that the New Hampshire provincial assembly 
(the legislative embryo from which the gen- 
eral court of New Hampshire grew) met at 
first in the taverns of Portsmouth, and later 
in the courthouses of Portsmouth and 
Exeter. K 

When John Wentworth, the last royal gov- 
ernor, fled from Portsmouth in 1775, Exeter 
became the seat of State government and 
remained so for 6 years. From 1782 to 1808 
the legislature met in eight different cities 
and towns in Portsmouth, Exeter, Dover, 
Charlestown, Amherst, Hanover, Hopkinton 
and Concord. Finally, it came to Concord to 
stay, although Salisbury and Boscawen 
wanted it. The first session in Concord was 
held in the Old North Meeting House in 
1782 on ground now occupied by the Walker 
school. From 1780 to 1819 its sessions were 
held in the new town house built where 
the Merrimack Gounty Court House now 
stands. But our then slowly growing State 
government found its quarters in the Con- 
cord Town House inadequate, and after a 
hectic contest settled upon the present site 
for a State house. This location for our 
capitol has been contested only once, so far 
as the writer knows. That was in 1909 when 
Manchester made a strong bid for its re- 
moval to that city. 

The original Capitol Building was com- 
pleted in 1819. It was only two stories high 
and limited in breadth and depth to the east 
side of the present bullding. By 1863 this 
building also had become inadequate, and 
another story, together with dome and pil- 
lared portico were added, and interior 
changes made. 

During the next 44 years another chapter 
in the story of growth in State government 
and inadequacy of housing it was written, 
and closed as the previous chapter did. An 
addition to the old building “as amended" 
was made on its west or State Street side. 
Finally, in 1938 the present State Office 
Building, or Annex as it is better known, 
was erected, 

Let it be noted that the word “finis” has 
not yet been entered on the record, for today 
much of our State government is scattered 
here and there in the city of Concord. The 
necessity for housing existing State depart- 
ments outside the original Capitol Building 
and Annex is evident. What is not so evl- 
dent, but still real, is the desirability of 
bringing them together in one compact area 
for the benefit of those who seek their serv- 
ices as well as for economy of operation. 
However, the immediate question as I see it is 
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not whether either the State or Federal gov- 
ernment is ready at this time to put up u 
new building; but whether the block now oc- 
cupied by Parker School and the Unitarian 
Church is to be held as public rather than 
private property. 

While serving as State House guide I was 
impressed by what I heard one day from & 
far westerner who was touring New England 
in a study of public buildings and their sites. 
He was one of a commission chosen to pro- 
duce a plan for undoing the hodge-podge job 
done in the environs of the State House. It 
could have been done at reasonable cost 
by foresight and timely action,” he said. 
“But private interests moved in, and when 
we finally decided to have a Capitol Building 
and grounds worthy of our State, with al- 
lowance for future growth, the cost was 
enormous.” “You have a very beautiful 
civic square here,” he continued. “I hope 
you keep it so.” Whether or not it is kept 
an unbroken civic square may be decided at 
the meeting of the school board on April 
1, and at a meeting of the city council on 
April 8. “Opportunity” will have come and 
gone unless it is grasped then by the fore- 
lock and held until the wishes of the peo- 
ple of Concord and the State of New Hamp- 
shire can be learned. 


Postal Pay Increase for Postal Employ- 
_ ees Living in Localities of Over 500,000 
Population 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 6453, a bill to provide 
cost of living increases in the compen- 
sation of postal employees living in local- 
ities of 500,000 population or more. 

This bill would provide a salary adjust- 
ment for postal employees living in 
metropolitan urban areas, which areas 
have much higher living costs than 
areas. In the bill, postal employees of 
any incorporated area and its surround- 
ing suburbs whose population exceeds 
500,000 or more, as disclosed by the 1950 
census, shall receive an increase in their 
existing rate of basic compensation 
20 percent per annum, and employees 
paid on an hourly or part-time basis 
shall receive additional compensation at 
an equivalent additional hourly rate. 

The Hoover Commission has made ex- 
tensive studies in the matter of postal 
wages, has clearly seen the need to in- 
crease postal remuneration, and has 80 
advised Congress. Since the Commis- 
sion submitted its report the financial 
plight of the postal worker has been ag 
gravated, and thus, a more realistic solu- 
tion to his problem has become more 
urgent. 

The need for a raise by the city postal 
employees in metropolitan areas—an 
especially in the Chicago area—is most 
forcefully brought out by the cost-of- 
living statistics. According to thé 
United States Department of Labor Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, living costs hit 
an alltime high in Chicago in Februar 
of this year. The February living costs 
were 2.7 percent above a year ago and 
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the index for the same month was 121.5— 
the 1947-49 averages equaling 100. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Adolph Berger, of Chi- 
cago, the regional BLS Director, all 
major groups and services were up over 
February 1956. 

A great number of the employees of 
the postal service working in the Chi- 
Cago area are at a disadvantage in their 
average workers’ income when compared 
With the average for the city as a whole. 
According to the U. S. News & World 
Report, February 15 issue, the average 
worker's income in Chicago was $4,816, 
Which was an increase of 3.7 percent 
Over a year ago. The difficulty of re- 
Cruiting new postal employees in the 
Chicago area and practically all other 
Metropolitan areas has been tremen- 
dously magnified due to the low starting 
Tate of salaries as compared with the 
average salary. 

Faced with the spiraling cost of living 
and the unfulfilled promises made on 
their behalf for a living wage increase 
in keeping with the inflationary times, 
Many trained postal employees are leav- 
ing the postal service. This failure to 
Tetain a trained force compounds the 
Cost of processing and expediting the 
Mails. This is especially true in the 
large metropolitan cities with popula- 
tions of 500,000 or more. Former Presi- 
dent Hoover pointed out recently to the 
high cost of Government turnover when 
he said of Government service that 

With inadequate pay for top executive 

and the uncertainties of promotion, 
Our best employees become the easy re- 
fruits of private business.“ 

I do not think it is necessary to go into 
& detailed analysis of the many items 
Which increase the cost of living for city 
and urban postal employees. In my own 
tity of Chicago the greatest majority of 

employees have a cost for trans- 
Dortation to and from work of anywhere 
Tom $8 to $30 per month, and this in- 
Cludes only public transportation sys- 
The cost of housing in Chicago 
is tremendous. Just the other day the 
Congress passed a bill for rural housing 
benefits for veterans. In the House the 
lmit on mortgages was raised from 
$12,000 to $13,500, and this is supposed 
represent from 80 to 90 percent from 
the value of the House. Where in the 
of Chicago can one even begin to 
d a 5- or 6-room house for $15,000? 
Rental units for new houses in urban 
areas like Chicago run from $90 to $150 
Der week. I could go on endlessly stating 
the much higher costs a postal employee 
in metropolitan areas over and 
above the rural areas. 

Today, in Chicago, the Post Office De- 

ent is begging for employees and 

3 Secular distribution clerk is offered 
2 660 per year as a starting salary, 
hich is approximately $70 per week. 
Realistically, the fact must be faced— 

&reas like Chicago—that high-school 

kraduates coming out of school, in a 

t many positions, command the same 

ob ry with no experience and no family 

ligations to take care of. 

e foregoing are pertinent and com- 

lic reasons why the general pub- 
Should give its full support to the 
legislation I propose. The expansion of 
zervice and facilities necessary to cope 
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with the increasing population has over- 
burdened our postal worker. While it 
is true that automation has alleviated 
the daily work in the form of mechan- 
ized output, the need for better remun- 
eration remains. If the postal service 
of our great country is to properly serve 
all segments of our working society, a 
more realistic approach must be taken 
to better the situation of the postal 
employee. 

H. R. 6453 is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That as a salary ad- 
justment for postal employees in those 
localities having high costs of living, each 
employee in the postal-field service resident 
or working in any incorporated or unin- 
corporated city, town, or other metropolitan 
area or locality, having a population of 
500,000 or more as disclosed by the 1950 
decennial census shall receive an increase 
in his existing rate of basic compensation 
of 20 percent per annum; except that em- 
ployees paid on an hourly or part-time basis 
shall receive additional compensation at an 
equivalent additional hourly rate. 

Sec; 2. (a) No rate of basic compensation 
shall be reduced by reason of the operation 
of this act. 

(b) No postmaster, officer, or employee 
shall receive compensation at a rate in ex- 
cess of $19,000 per annum by reason of this 
act. 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
after the date of enactment of this act. 


Federal Grants-in-Aid to States and 
Local Governments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Joker in Federal Grants,” 
from the March 29, 1957, issue of a prom- 
inent newspaper, the Camden, S. C., 
Chronicle, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JOKER IN FEDERAL GRANTS 


Federal grants-in-aid to the States and to 
local government—which are now made for 
all manner of purpose, running the gamut 
from airports to traveling libraries—are “the 
biggest con game in politics.” And it is an 
ever-expanding’ con game, which is currently 
adding $5 billion a year to our Federal tax 
bill. 

That is the opinion of a man who has had 
considerable experience with these grants- 
in-aid, Alfred E. Driscoll, former Governor of 
New Jersey. His account, written in collabo- 
ration with Charles Stevenson, appeared in a 
recent issue of the Reader's Digest. 

Governor Driscoll defines grants-in-aid as 
“nothing more than our own taxes which 
Federal bureaus distribute to States and 
localities for specified services, usually with 
the requirement that the recipients put up 
some matching cash.” In an earlier era, the 
grants involved comparatively small sums of 
money, and most of that was earmarked for 
roads. Today, by contrast they have become, 
in his words, the fastest growing gimmick 
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in politics,” and they embrace some 50 dif- 
ferent programs. 

The grants have come in for heavy attack 
from authoritative quarters. The governors’ 
conferences have demanded their curtail- 
ment time and time again. The Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, created at 
President Eisenhower's request early in his 
first administration, came up with all kinds 
of evidence of waste. “Yet,” says Governor 
Driscoll, “pressure groups and politicians, 
lacking the ability or courage to sell their 
projects to their own hometown or home 
State constituents for financing at home, 
prevail upon Congress to hand out more and 
more Federal tax money.” 

There is, as the article makes clear, noth- 
ing “free” about this money. In the first 
place, Government rules concerning wages 
and other matters tend to run the costs up. 
Payments to contractors may be long de- 
layed, so bids are frequently increased to 
compensate for this. According to a Mis- 
souri official, “In most cases a community 
could build an adequate facility for less 
than its half-share of the Federal aid proj- 
ect.” Then there are so-called concealed 
costs, such as Federal administrative over- 
head. No one knows how big this total 
comes to, but an investigatory commission 
found that for every dollar granted for slum 
clearance, about 22% cents went for Federal 
overhead and the figure for low cost housing 
is estimated at 39.9 cents. 


Governor Driscoll disputes the claim that 
the grant money goes to areas so poor they 
can't supply their own essential services. 
He says, Since qualifying for a grant usually 
means putting up matching funds, the big- 
gest returns go to those States which re- 
pudiate economy and, at the sacrifice of real 
requirements, put the bulk of their cash into 
Washington-blessed programs designed to 
produce handouts at the expense of some- 
body else.” 

The root-trouble of the grant-in-aid con- 
cept seems to have been well summed up by 
our own James F. Byrnes in these words: 
“Whenever a State or county receives a grant 
which officials can spend without the respon- 
sibility of collecting the money by taxes, you 
are certain to have extravagance.” Governor 
Driscoll quotes that and concludes, “Let us 
destroy this free-money myth before it 
destroys us.“ 


Born in Slavery 106 Years Ago, Louis 
Burns Held Present Generation 
Weaker—but Wiser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, a respected 
citizen of East St., Louis, III., died Sun- 
day last—less than 3 weeks short of his 
106th birthday. 

His name—Louis Burns. 

Louis Burns lived through a changing 
world. He began life asa slave. He had 
many pleasant remembrances and he 
had memories of the worse things that 
men can do to each other. 

He was very young when the shackles 
of slavery were unloosed. He spent 
most of his life as a freeman who con- 
tributed much to his family and asso- 
ciates through good example and sage 
advice. He was an industrious, hard- 
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working man—the kind who makes a 
valuable citizen in any community. 

Mr. Burns lived over such a long span 
of years that he had the opportunity to 
observe several generations. Of the 
present he gave this appraisal: “This 
generation is weaker—but wiser.” 

Born in slavery, Louis Burns lived a 
full life that came to an end among his 
free people, mourned by a community 
which admired and loved him. } 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I herewith in- 
clude an article which appeared on page 
1 of the East St. Louis (III.) Journal of 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957: 7 

Born IN SLavesy, Man, 105, Des 


Louis Burns, who was born in slavery and 
probably was the oldest area resident is dead. 
He would have been 106 on April 12. 

Mr. Burns, who was blind and in failing 
health the last 2 years, died at 10:20 p. m. 
Sunday at home at 1308 Market Avenue of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, 

Funeral arrangements are incomplete. 
The Green Funeral Home has charge. 

Mr. Burns was born on a plantation near 
New Madrid, Mo., April 12, 1851. Regarding 
his age, he often said, It ain't my goodness 
that has kept me alive, but the goodness of 
the Lord.” 

He was noted for colorful remarks. Asked 
last April how it feels to be 105, Mr. Burns 
said: "It don’t feel any different, but I wish 
I was 100 again, then I could move around 
more and do things.” 

Asked to compare his generation with the 
present generation, he summed it up by say- 
ing “This generation is weaker—but wiser.” 


REMEMBERS HISTORICAL FIGURES 


As late as his 105th birthday the former 
slave could recall his days as a youth on the 
the Missouri plantation. He also remem- 
bered meeting such historical figures as 
Gens. Stonewall Jackson, Robert E. Lee, and 
Ulysses S. Grant. 

Less pleasant remembrances included the 
whipping post present on every plantation, 
knife duels, cockfighting, and dogfighting. 

Mr. Burns came to East St. Louis in 1910 
and started work in a packinghouse. He 
then worked for a roofing firm and finally 
the Alton & Southern Railroad. He retired 
from this firm in 1939 because of failing 
eyesight. 

An accurate count of his living descend- 
ants is impossible according to his son Ora 
Burns, of East St. Louls. At the last count, 
in addition to 7 children, he had 26 grand- 
children, 48 great-grandchildren, and 6 
great-great-grandchildren. - 

Mr. Burns’ wife, Parthina, died in 1948 
at the age of 84. 

The surviving children are Mrs. Addie 
Janes, 70, of Fireworks Station; Mrs. Marcella 
Garner, 69, of East St. Louis; Leonard Burns, 
64, of St. Louis; Mrs. Gussie Hendricks, 62, 
of East St. Louis; Mrs. Blanch Harrell, 60, 
of Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Leola Brooks, 58, 
of East St. Louis; and Ora Burns, 52, of East 
St. Louis. 


Jury Service of Basic Importance in 
Maintaining Ideal of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
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editorial pages in Texas is that of the 
Waco News-Tribune. Recently this 
great Central Texas paper commented 
forcefully on a statement by the State 
bar regarding the fundamental impor- 
tance of the right of trial by jury. 

I ask unanimous consent that this elo- 
quent expression by the State Bar of 
Texas and the comment of the Waco 
News-Tribune be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
containing the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
[Prom the Waco News-Tribune of March 20, 

1957 
Ir Is Important To KEEP IN MIND THE IDEAL 
OF JUSTICE 

The State bar of Texas has put into words 
the essence of why citizens ought to respond 
to the call of jury service. It goes this way: 

“My forefathers wrested my right to serve 
as a juror from tyrants. 

“Under our law no one's life, liberty, or 
property can be taken without due process 
of law. 

“Trial by jury is our basic right. All who 
seek their day in court should have a fair 
hearing. They will get it from me. 

“I willl not ask to be excused from jury 
service except in emergency. 

“On my oath I will well and truly try each 
case before me, and a true verdict render 
under the law given me by the judge and the 
evidence introduced at the trial—without 
fear, favor, or hope of reward. 

“I will listen closely, with open mind to all 
of the testimony, instructions, and argu- 
ments. I will not make up my mind until 
all the facts are in and the judge has in- 
structed the jury on the law. 

“I will search for the truth regardless of 
wealth or poverty, friendship or enmity, of 
any party or witnesses. 

“To someone my decision may mean the 
difference between freedom or imprisonment, 
poverty or wealth. 

“Justice, once but a dream, is a reality 
when I, as a juror, do my full duty. No act 
of mine shall bring shame to our system of 
liberty under the law.“ 

This is an expression of the ideals of jury 
service, Perhaps if citizens fixed that ideal 
in their minds, the inconveniences, the dis- 
comforts, the confusions, and delays involved 
in answering the roilcall on a jury panel 
would be submerged. For the other side of 
the picture, we can refer the lawyers and 
Judges to a cogent article written not long 
ago by Associate Justice W. St. John Gar- 
wood of the Texas Supreme Court. Mr. Jus- 
tice Garwood accurately described the lack 
of perfection in the historic ways of treating 
prospective jurors, of handling juries in civil 
cases and in generally obscuring the jury 
ideal in actual practice. 

By continuing to discuss our judicial sys- 
tem, we may generate ideas that can lead to 
improvements in the interests of true justice. 
The feelings and surroundings of the jurors 
play a part. The endless hairsplitting de- 
lays in the law play a part. Devotion to the 
ideal can motivate the solutions. 


The United States and Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 p 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, in 


dent, one of the outstanding newspaper Miami Springs, Fla., there is published a 
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newspaper called the Americas Daily, 
mostly for Latin Americans. 

On Tuesday, March 26, 1957, and 
Wednesday, March 27, 1957, editorials 
were published in that paper entitled, 
respectively, “The United States and 
Latin America” and “What Benefits Can 
the United States Obtain From a Poor 
Latin America?” 

Iask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Americas Daily, Miami Springs, 
Fla., of March 26, 1957:] 


THe UNITEp STATES AND LATIN AMERICA 


Too often, almost continuously, we hear 
semidogmatic references—even with assur- 
ances of infalibility—about the 170 million 
human beings, soon to reach the 200 million 
figure, that constitute Latin America. The 
opinions expressed about these extremely 
rich regions, that hold the key to the future, 
are dictated by individual or collective reac- 
tions generally determined by vested in- 
terests. 

565 20 nations located south of the border 
havé a powerful role at present, even though 
relative if compared with their fantastic fu- 
ture potential. 

Latin American potentialities are indeed 
underestimated, not only in the United 
States but, even if in a smaller extent, in the 
proper Latin American countries as well. 
The realities buried beneath the mountains 
or in their fertile valleys greatly exceed the 
most flattering calculations voiced in the 
Capital cities of the respective countries. 
Those mountains and those valleys contemp“ 
tuously bounce the opinions that about the™ 
are expressed abroad and within the natio: 
confines; because their resources lie unknown 
in their true and incalculable value. 

Latin America represents the future in 
the Western Hemisphere. Should there be 
no need for continental interdependence 
if we could unfortunately talk about isola- 
tion instead of unity, the United states 
would stand for the present. 

But since the spirit of continental soll- 
darity has to prevail at all times, and 
solidarity should categorically be based on 
cooperation between the present and the fu- 
ture—the United States and Latin America - 
respectively—both have to move together, 
through a well planned coordination, 
one ultimate goal. 

Today the Latin American countries con- 
tribute very significantly to the preservation 
and progress of the greatness of the united 
States. The United States, in due time, 
have to reciprocate accordingly to the Latin 
American nations. But both sides, shar 
common ideals and interests, united by * 
common fate, should provide to themselves 
and to the world an example of the preval- 
ence of justice, of liberty, and of economic 
and social wellbeing. Along these lines, the 
development of Latin America will ne 
mean the decadence of the United states. 
Latin Americans and North Americans to- 
gether will strengthen the formidable, con- 
structive and generous reality that Am 
is, each contributing in the proportion per, 
mitted by the period and their historic! 
circumstances, 

This unity cannot be brought forth by the 
geographical circumstances alone; nei 
can it be produced by the assurances S 
experts nor the smiles of the Presidents, ex- 
diplomatic representatives. Presidents, er 
perts and diplomats, united with o 
leaders of American nations, should airet? 
their efforts to achieve a more solid hemi 
spheric unity based on human understan 
ing, cultural relations and economic or 
operation. With these elements at ve 
the political ideal of democracy will ha 
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a new birth, more vigorous than ever, to be 
enjoyed by our internal institutions and to 
Offer a challenge to Communist imperialism, 
& common enemy of the United States and 
Latin America, 


[From the Americas Daily, Mami Springs 

(Fla.), March 27, 1957] i 

What BENEFITS CaN THE UNITED STATES 
OBTAIN From A Poor LATIN AMERICA? 

The question used as title for this editorial 
comment has only one answer: There are no 
benefits for the United States in a poor 
Latin America. 

But not only this must be answered, be- 
Cause, more important and more transcen- 
dental than that is to point out how much, 
how very much, damage for the United 
States, there is in a Latin America which is 
Poor, within her wealth. Yes, poor within 
her wealth, because even if there are now 
Multiple economic difficulties for the de- 
velopment of her great resources, it is un- 
deniable that the vast Latin American region 
Possesses immense wealth. 

In the strictly economic field, the United 
States needs the Latin American markets, 
in order to increase production and to ex- 
Port to those 20 countries. But if they are 
hot enjoying adequate economic conditions, 

is very difficult for them, not to say im- 
Possible, to import from the United States 
the products offered to international markets 
by industry in this great North American 
nation. : 

Regarding military security of the people 
ot the United States, it is well to take into 
Consideration that economic prosperity in 
Latin America must determine its develop- 
Ment in the increase of production, and that 
Production must play, as it has already done, 
& very important role, almost decisive for the 
United States in times of war. 5 8 
an mcy ap is that the machiner: 
She peocnetioa 8 America is put to 
Work, much time would be lost, and during 
& war the factor time may well signify victory 
or defeat. 

In the political and social field, economic 
Crisis of the Latin American people creates 
A critical problem for the United States, be- 
Cause, within such crisis, Communist agita- 

and infiltration find a propitious atmos- 
Phere, 

Political stability, of course, is not deter- 

Mined in absolute form by economic well- 

However, it is evident that such sta- 

bility could suffer serious setbacks as a con- 

tequence of the lack of economic equilibrium 

Which, speaking in general terms, leads to 

crisis, which is the gateway to com- 
™Munism. 

It is for this reason that the lack of eco- 

development in Latin America is not 
Only unprofitable, but it is greatly harmful, 
as much in trade as in the military and 
Political fields for the United States. Natu- 
Tally, this means that the leaders in the 
United States should channel their activities, 

ng to circumstances, toward achiev- 
ing improvement of economic conditions in 
the 20 Latin American countries. 


Southwest Research Institute Works To 
Save Water and Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 
Mr. 


den JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
t. a just cause for pride among Texans 
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is the Southwest Research Institute, 
located at San Antonio. This institu- 
tion, staffed by a large group of out- 
standing scientists, is engaged, among 
numerous other activities, in research 
into ways and means of conserving our 
water supplies. 

Notable progress in this connection was 
the subject of comment in a recent edi- 
torial in the Dallas Times Herald, a 
leader among Texas newspapers. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
comment be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAVING OF WATER, MONEY FORECAST 


Texas, where the sun for 8 years of drought, 
has blazed over its parched lands, will wel- 
come the news issuing from the Southwest 
Research Institute in San Antonio whereby 
we learn it will soon be feasible to prevent as 
much as 45 percent of the enormous evapo- 
ration which loses nearly as much water each 
year as Texas uses. And, says the institute, 
the means whereby this may be achieved is 
both simple and inexpensive. 

The institute’s experiments are still going 
on but sufficient progress has been made to 
justify the announcement. The trick lies in 
covering surfaces of lakes and reservoirs with 
a filmy hydrocarbon, a petroleum derivative 
of the paraffin series known as hexadecanol. 
This film would be about the thickness of a 
molecule, sufficient to arrest evaporation yet 
permit oxygen to be exchanged between the 
atmosphere and the water. 

Hexadecanol is used by manufacturers of 
lipstick. The institute tests initially sought 
to guarantee that it would prove harmless 
not only to humans but to plant, animal, and 
fish life. United States public health officials 
agree with the findings of the institute, so 
soon all we will haye to do is sit back and 
wait until sufficierit supplies of the chemical 
will become available. The cost, says the 
institute, will be $1.60 to save each acre- 
foot—325,850 gallons. Certainly this should 
be worth a try. Its practical value would lie 
in the fact that, granting it works, the system 
would save us the cost of building a great 
number of reservoirs that otherwise would 
have to be constructed to catch and hold 
surface water for use. 


Accounting by Members of Congress for 
Travel Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Shop Talk at 30,” written by 
Robert U. Brown, and published in the 
magazine Editor and Publisher for 
March 23, 1957. The article deals with 
the subject of accounting by Members of 
Congress for travel expenses. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHoP TALK aT 30 
(By Robert U. Brown) 
The attention of Congress and of the 
American people has been turned on the 
subject of expense accounts because of Sen- 
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ate committee disclosures of questionable 
practices in the Teamsters Union. 

It would be a good idea if Senators and 
Congressmen found time to give a little 
thought to disclosure of their own expense 
accounts especially those incurred while 
jJunketeering at the taxpayer's expense. This 
is not said to belittle the work of the present 
investigating committees or those that have 
traveled on Government business, but to 
suggest that here is an area of information 
that should be made the public's business. 

Senator THEODORE F. Green, of Rhode Is- 
land, is the only Member of Congress to 
reveal such an expense account in a long 
time. Recently returned from a tour to study 
economic and technical assistance in Africa, 
Senator Green reported in terms of French 
francs, Libyan pounds, Egyptian pounds, 
Ethiopian dollars, East African shillings, 
Moroccan francs, and United States dollars, 
and the total bill to the United States Treas- 
ury was $806.01. This covered overseas ex- 
penses of the Senator and a staff assistant, 
Alwyn V. Freeman, and not oceanic travel. 

As can be seen, the amounts involved in- 
dividually are not necessarily large. The 
total might be sizable. But the principle is 
important. 

Senator Jonn J. WILL1AMs, of Delaware, has 
urged a full accounting. He said “many 
Members of Congress who have traveled 
abroad * * * have said they would be glad 
to see the cloak of secrecy removed in order 
to prevent suspicion of those who have made 
these trips for constructive purposes and 
spent the money in conscientious manner.“ 

But still there seems to be some reluctance 
to do so. 

Pat Munroe, correspondent for the Albu- 
querque Journal, has been conducting a one- 
man crusade at White House press confer- 
ences and elsewhere to obtain such disclo- 
sures on congressional Junkets. After several 
tries in the past year he seems to have re- 
ceived assurance that the information will 
be forthcoming sometime in the future, 

President Eisenhower, at a recent press 
conference, said: There is no expenditure of 
public moneys, except only involving that 
where the public security itself is involved, 
that should not face the light of day any 
time any citizen inquires for it.” 

Subsequently, legislation has been Intro- 
duced in Congress to require a full account- 
ing of funds used for congressional travel 
abroad. Whether anything will come of it, 
we don't know, 

Mr. Munroe says in addition there are two 
laws which should be amended or repealed 
to require a public accounting of funds spent 
thereunder by executive departments. Last 
year the Pentagon quoted to him two laws 
as its reason for not giving out any informa- 
tion of this kind, citing section 1314 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954 (67 
Stat. 438) and section 502 (b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 
850). 

He says the late Representative Thurmond 
Chatham, of North Carolina, sought a ruling 
from the General Accounting Office on these 
two laws and on December 17, the Comp- 
troller General, Joseph Campbell, wrote: 

“Information regarding the purpose for 
which funds, made available under either of 
the two statutes concerned, were expended 
by congressional committees would have to 
be obtained from the committees Involved.” 
And so far they won't talk. 

“This reporter has written all committee 
chairmen of Congress,” Munroe writes, “ask- 
ing for the release of information on junket- 
ing and their responses can be summed up: 
‘We'll do it if everybody else does. But we're 
not going.to be the only ones dancing around 
the May Pole.’ 

“It goes entirely against human nature 
to suppose that a Member of Congress can 
be in any other than a vacation mood, in- 
stead of in a mood to make a thorough check 
of foreign spending, when he leaves this 
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country knowing he’s the free guest of the 
agencies he's supposed to be inspecting. 
And that nobody will ever tell the folks back 
home about his big trip.” 

We won't go as far as Mr. Munroe does in 
suspecting that every Member of Congress 
who makes a trip abroad automatically lives 
high off the hog at the taxpayers’ expense. 
There may be some who do. But it is en- 
tirely possible that many, if not most, of 
the Senators and Congressmen and their 
staffs who go factfinding abroad do so on 
legitimate business and are conscientious 
about their expenditures. It would be fool- 
ish to deny, however, that there have been 
some excesses and some unjustified use of 
public funds in this direction. 

Therefore, it would be to the interests of 
all to have this information a matter of 
public record. In the interests of public 
confidence in Congress, good relations with 
other countries, and orderly procedure in the 
dispensation of Government funds, Congress 
should adopt legislation to reveal travel ex- 
penditures in detail. 

Most of the Members of Congress should 
have nothing to hide, Those that do should 
be brought to light. 


Importance of United States-Flag Ship- 
ping Between Great Lakes Ports and 
Foreign Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
there opened in Chicago a most impor- 
tant hearing before the Federal Mari- 
time Board. The hearing relates to ap- 
plications of 5 United States steamship 
lines for charters for Government-ap- 
proved service between Great Lakes 
ports and foreign lands. 

I have previously pointed out how es- 
sential it is that the United States Gov- 
ernment give the go-ahead sign for 
American-flag shipping to serve lake 
ports and foreign ports. The quicker 
that ships flying our own flag can begin 
to gain experience on what is known 
as “essential trade route 32,” the stronger 
will be the United States merchant ma- 
rine in years to come when the St. Law- 
rence seaway is open with a 27-foot depth 
throughout. 

While we welcome the fine service 
rendered to us by foreign-flag ships, we 
are naturally especially interested in ade- 
quate service by our own United States- 
flag shipping. 

I ask unanimous consent that a New 
York Times article of yesterday, describ- 
ing the current hearing, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Five Sure Lines SEEK Lakes Svussipres— 
UNITED States OPENS CHICAGO HEARING ON 
CHARTERS For EIGHT LIGHT VESSELS 
RESERVE z 
Cuicaco, March 28—Five United States 

steamship lines sought charters for sub- 

sidized service between Great Lakes ports and 
foreign countries today. 
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Arguments supporting their applications 
were offered before Edward C. Johnson, exam- 
iner of the Federal Maritime Board. The 
hearings opened today. 

No vessels of the United States flag are 
operating between ports of the Great Lakes 
and overseas points. Operations are limited 
to small-tonnage vessels and are conducted 
by lines registered under foreign flags. 

The Grace Line is seeking the establish- 
ment of a trade route between Great Lakes 
ports and northern ports of South America. 
It also seeks charter rights to 8 light cargo 
vessels of approximately 4,000 tons loaded 
displacement. The ships are owned by the 
Government and are being held in the re- 
serve merchant fleet. 

Four other applicants for the vessels are 
arguing their requests in the United States 
Court of Appeals Building. They are: Is- 
brandtsen Co., Inc.; United States Lines Co.; 
T. J. McCarthy Steamship Co.; and Einar H. 
Crown. 

Isbrandtsen has applied for 8 of the ships; 
United States Lines for 8; McCarthy Steam- 
ship for 4; and Crown for 2. 

GRACE ARGUES ITS CASE 


Grace representatives told the examiner 
that the expense of establishing operations 
for light cargo vessels between the lakes and 
South America would prove too expensive 
unless service could be established with this 
year’s shipping season. 

The other lines presented arguments in fa- 
vor of their transatlantic routes over the 
South American routes of the Grace Co. 

The port directors of Cleveland and Mil- 
waukee urged that American-flag service be 
established between lake ports and foreign 
ports as soon as possible to provide valuable 
experience for the opening of the St. Law- 
rence seaway in 1959. William J. Rogers, 
director of port control of Cleveland, said 
exports from his city via deep-water ship- 
ping had jumped 400 percent since 1950. 

H. C. Brockel, Milwaukee port director, ex- 
pressed the hope that in the future, Great 
Lakes service also would fo to the Far East. 

Subsidies are being sought by the lines to 
offset foreign shippers’ advantages in lower 
costs of operation, repairs, insurance, and 
crew pay scales, it was explained. 


Freedom Versus Servitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the leopard, 
Russia, has not changed her spots in the 
last 122 years. Freedom was the objec- 
tive of the American struggle then as it 
is today. Servitude was the objective of 
Russia then, as it is today. Thus, the 
French humanist and traveler, Alexis De 
Toqueville, wrote in 1835 as follows: 

There are at the present time two great 
nations in the world, which started from 
different points, but seem to tend toward 
the same end. I allude to the Russians and 
the Americans. Both of them have grown 
up unnoticed; and whilst the attention of 
mankind was directed elsewhere, they have 
suddenly placed themselves in the front 
rank among the nations, and the world 
learned of their existence and their great- 
ness at almost the same time. 

All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and they have 
only to maintain their power; but these are 
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still in the act of growth. All the others 
have stopped, or continue to advance with 
extreme difficulty; these alone are proceed- 
ing with ease and celerity along a path to 
which no limit can be perceived. The Amer- 
ican struggles against the obstacles which 
nature opposes to him; the adversaries of 
the Russian are men. The former combats 
the wilderness and savage life; the latter, 
civilization, with all its arms. The conquests 
of the American are therefore gained by the 
plowshare; those of the Russian by the 
sword. The Anglo-American relies upon 
personal interest to accomplish his ends, 
and gives free scope to the unguided strength 
and common sense of the people; the Rus- 
sian centers all the authority of society in a 
single arm. The principal instrument of the 
former is freedom; of the latter, servitude. 
Their starting points are different, and their 
courses are not the same; yet each of them 
seems marked out by the will of heaven to 
sway the destinies of half the globe, 


C. N. Florence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to offer my felicitations and best 
wishes to my good friend, C. N. Flor- 
ence, formerly of Corbin, Ky., in my ow? 
congressional district, and who recently 
retired from active duty after many 
years of service to our war veterans in 
the capacity of representative of Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Commission, Na- 
tional Headquarters Branch, Washing- 
ton, D. C. I feel that no man I have 
known has rendered more dedica 
service to veterans, rich and poor, black 
and white, famed and unknown, than 
this Kentuckian, C. N. Florence, a g 
and faithful servant to thousands of his 
comrades throughout the passing de- 
cades of time. I have traveled with him, 
been on programs with him, and 
good fellowship with him on many occ8- 
sions. He always kept his sense of 
humor and retained his deep inte 
in veterans and veterans affairs in a con- 
sistent and admirable manner during thé 
many years I have known him and been 
honored to claim him as a friend. 

In the November 1956 issue of thé 
Kentucky Legionnaire, published at 
Louisville, Ky., there appeared the fol- 
lowing tribute and commendation for 
this amiable, worthy, and skilled leader 
of veterans at the time of retirement o 
“C, N.,“ as he has been well and affec- 
tionately known by many people over 
a long period of time. The well-de- 
served tribute is as follows: 

RETIREMENT OF C. N. FLORENCE Is 
ANNOUNCED 
(By Frank H. Dyer) 

Word has been received that C. N. Florence 
known to thousands of members of the Amet- 
ican Legion as C. N.,“ has retired as repre 
sentative of the National Rehabilitation 
Commission at National Headquar 
Branch, Washington, D. C. 
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As a representative of the National Re- 
habilitation Commission, C. N.“ appeared 
before the various Government agencies hav- 
ing charge of veterans and their dependents 
in behalf of the claims of ex-servicemen. 

With an unsurpassed knowledge of the 
laws pertaining to the rights of veterans, and 
u pleasing personality, C. N.“ was equipped 

represent the cause of the veteran and to 
Win for them their rights, previously denied. 

Before going with the National American 
Legion, G. N.“ served for many years here in 
Kentucky as representative before the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of the Kentucky Dis- 
abled Ex-Servicemen's Board and as depart- 
Ment service officer. His success here in our 
State brought him national recognition as 
an advocate in behalf of the ex-serviceman 
tore the Veterans’ Administration. 

We of the Department of Kentucky, es- 
Pecially the disabled among our members, 
during all the years C. N.“ was active, al- 
Ways had a true and kindly friend, for he is 

and always a loyal Kentucky Legionnaire 
and never so happy as when winning a cause 
for a fellow Legionnaire from “Old Ken- 
tucky.” 

“C. N.,“ now in retirement, resides in the 
beautiful city of Arlington, Va., the home of 

dent George Washington and General 
Robert E. Lee. We wish for him many, many 
Ppy active years ahead with his loved ones. 


We shall never forget his years of service to 


the disabled veterans. 


Low Bid Rejected by United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 19, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the reasons we have dif- 
ficulty in holding down the cost of Gov- 
ernment is our costly purchasing prac- 

An example of this is reported in 
the following newspaper story: 

Low Bw REJECTED sy UNITED 
Srares—iIntenion To Buy Two TURBINES 
From Domestic CONCERN AT 20 PERCENT 
AND 70 PERCENT MORE 
WasHıncToN, March 14—The Interior De- 

Partment is about to award two contracts 
tor turbines to a domestic manufacturer de- 
Spite foreign bids lower by 20 percent and 
70 percent. 

Foreign bidders, under a Presidential order 

terpreting the Buy American Act, are gen- 
erally supposed to get the contract if they 
are 6 percent or more below the domestic 


The reason for the forthcoming awards to 
domestic bidder is a finding by Arthur 8. 
Defense Mobilization Director, 
that the domestic manufacturer is essential 
National security. 
one case the Interior Department had 
piteady decided to make the award to the 
dreign bidder. But, under the urging of 
© domestic manufacturer, the Department 
‘Submitted the case to Mr. Flemming for 
on the question of its essentiality 
National defense. 
REJECTS A PLAT ORDER 
Despite his decision in this case, Mr. Flem- 
Ming, it was learned, sent a letter last week to 
National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
toclation rejecting the association’s demand 
Or a flat order barring acceptance by Gov- 
ernment agencies of all turbine bids by for- 
Bu manufacturers. 
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Mr. Flemming in his letter did, however, 
promise to consider the issue on a “case by 
case” basis. 

In the first test case, Mr. Flemming decided 
to buy American. Mr. Flemming left office 
today, to be replaced by Gordon Gray. 

The test cases involved turbines for two 
reclamation projects, one in Colorado and one 
in Montana. 

On the Colorado project, the low foreign 
bid, by American Elin Company of Austria, 
was $56,280 and the low domestic bid, by 
James Leffel & Co., of Springfield, Ohio, was 
$95,989. 

AWARD REVERSED 

The award to the foreign bidder on this 
project was reversed by Mr. Flemming’s 
decision. 

On the Montana project the low foreign 
bid, again by American Elin, was $168,400 
and the low domestic bid, again by Leffel, 
was $199,156. 

ODM officials said the Leffel company 
was of especial importance because, unlike 
most turbine manufacturers, it was in a 
dispersed location—that is, not in or near a 
major urban center. 

They also said that turbine-making capac- 
ity was one of the major elements in the 
mobilization base, and was short of the 
desired full mobilization capacity. 


Declaration of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OP OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 20, 1957 


Mr. ULLMAN. It was my good for- 
tune to be present with my family at the 
special services at the Washington 
Cathedral on Sunday, March 17, 1957, 
commemorating the independence of 
Ghana. The outstanding message deliv- 
ered by the Reverend James H. Robinson, 
D. D., L. H. D., senior pastor at the 
Church of the Master in New York City, 
was an inspiration to me as I am sure it 
will be to the other Members of the 
House. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to have included the 
text of Reverend Robinson’s sermon: 

DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 


(The Reverend James H. Robinson, D. D., 
L. H. D., senior pastor, the Church of the 
Master, New York City, preached at the 
Washington Cathedral, March 17, 1957, on 
the occasion of a Divine Service of Thanks- 
giving) 

A new and exciting chapter is being added 
to the history of free people, It was written 
in this year of grace, 1957, at Accra, West 
Africa. In a very few years, from the rela- 
tive perspective of historical progress, the 
people of the former Gold Coast colony have 
blended the progress of the West, which they 
have eagerly grasped, with the heritage of 
their past which they do not mean to give 
up, to evolve the new nation of Ghana, which 
may very well combine the best of both and, 
we hope, escape many of the evils of both. 
The very name of the new land Ghana, is 
in itself a remarkable indication of the ability 
of the people of the land to combine the 
truth of the new and the old. The truth that 
makes men free, is the truth which helps 
men to grow, to create, to think, to organize, 
to worship, and to govern. This is the truth 
which springs in the hearts and minds of men 
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everywhere. Ghana's freedom is a dramatic 
example that this truth will never be 
crushed. 

But this is a freedom, which is not merely 
freedom from something—although it is that 
in part, for it is freedom from superstition, 
from tyranny, from oppression, from 
colonialism, from ignorance and poverty and 
from outside control, Whenever we define 
our freedoms by the height of our discarded 
ambitions or measure them by negatives this 
is just another form of slavery. But, it is 
more than freedom from something. It is 
freedom to be something, freedom to do 
something, freedom to create, to take one’s 
full share of responsibility in a family of 
responsible people or a world of free and re- 
sponsible nations. This is the truth of free- 
dom which sets men really free. It is that, 
that Ghana prizes and we who also love free- 
dom and are willing to purchase it with our 
labors, our fortunes and if necessary our lives, 
are grateful for the opportunity to give 
thanks to Almighty God today in this great 
cathedral on behalf of this young nation 
with such a great future. 

The freedom which brought Ghana into the 
family of independent nations is a cause in 
which the whole world can rejoice. The 
achievement of their dreams was long de- 
layed, but they never despaired of its fulfill- 
ment. The citizens of Ghana and their gov- 
ernment leaders can rejoice because freedom 
and independence are now their proud and 
cherished possession, which they have won 
by the labor of their own hands and the wis- 
dom of their own minds. The people of 
England can rejoice because they had the 
wisdom to recognize the necessity for prog- 
ress and change and both the courage and 
the grace to evolve a new partnership based 
upon equity and mutual respect. Both peo- 
ples can rejoice, even more, because Ghana's 
freedom lifts Great Britain to a greater height 
and raises Ghana to that place of dignity and 
self-respect which is basic in the heritage of 
freedom. 

It is not without great significance that 
this exchange both of power and political 
relationship at the birth of this new nation, 
was achieved democratically and without 
violence, at the very same moment in time 
that millions of other people, in several areas 
of the earth are struggling for the same free- 
dom of self-determination, respect and hu- 
man decency, who are wrenched by bitter- 
ness, seamed with hatred, torn by strife, 
crushed by armed violence, and drenched in 
blood. 

But those of us who are neither British 
nor Africans can also rejoice. American 
citizens can take pride that many of the 
most capable political, educational, and re- 
ligious leaders of Africa were educated in our 
institutions. Our share may be small in 
comparison to Britain’s, but its potential is 
tremendous, The role of African leaders in 
every field of human endeavor, who received 
their education here, is large and honorable 
enough to excite the imagination and inspire 
the hearts of all of us. 


Ghana’s declaration of freedom, which 
alines it with all those nations standing for 
self-determination, should cause us to re- 
double our efforts to welcome many more 
sons of Africa for training and preparation 
for its future—a future which is all before 
it. There is no better, nor more permanent, 
investment we can make for both Africa's 
future and our own. This is one way in 
which our thanksgiving could stand up and 
march towards Ghana’s brighter future. 

And that segment of our population— 
Americans of African descent—can greatly 
rejoice because Ghana's freedom will help 
them to have both a new pride in themselves. 
and to lose that unspoken stigma of shame 
because of their African origin. This was a 
psychological problem of greater depth than 
most of us realized and, if we did, that we 
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Could even to ourselves, becauze it was so 

, admit. This is a fact of greater sig- 
nificance than either Negro or white Ameri- 
cans, in our country, have as yet fully 
understood. 

Above all else, Africans all over that great 
continent can rejoice because they can see 
the definite evidence that freedom for all of 
them is both a possibility and a reality 
which can withstand all frustration and 
overcome all tyranny which denies men their 
freedom, The event for which we give 
thanks to Almighty God “who loveth all his 
children” gives added hope to all Africans 
who look for the dawn of a brighter day. 
They need not succumb to the false illusions 
of freedom in a regimented dress, which 
promises all but guarantees nothing and of- 
fers independence, which is really the worst 
of all slaveries. Here is positive proof that 
the democratic method can and does work 
on the contrary, and that it produces the 
right for a people to govern their own 
destiny. 

Although this newest nation will face many 
perplexing problems, the good auspices of {ts 
beginning is one of the best guaranties of its 
success, It is quite apparent that the people 
of Ghana know this as well as the rest of us. 
Although one would not think so because of 
the frequency and the manner in which the 
fact is alluded to by many of us. We need 
to understand that their problems will be 
no greater, no weightier and no more per- 
plexing than those every other nation has 
faced and overcome in the early days of its 
history. Furthermore, they have help at 
hand from ourselves and England, which 
neither of us had when we weathered many 
political, international, industrial, religious, 
and economic upheavals of our difficult be- 
ginnings. The reservoirs of our largess, our 
services and our people are Ghana's for the 
arking, as they themselves must determine. 

The basic idea of a free society of free men 
is, after all, a moral idea. The individual 
and collective responsibility of a democratic 
society are grqunded in a moral order which 
sustains the rights of men as children of God 
whom he loves as brothers. This is an order 
in which human personality is precious and 
every human being is sacred. It was this 
moral order by which Great Britain Judged 
itself to the extent of recognizing failure of 
finding a better way of relationship with the 
people of Ghana, and it is this same moral 
order which inspired Prime Minister 
Nkrumah and his associates to pursue their 
tactics with strength and determination by 
the methods mitigated with peace, corimon- 
sense, dignity, and justice to achieve their 
ends. 

Behind the advent of Ghana's freedom 
is the fundamental order of a universe 
grounded in the eternal purpose of Almighty 
God. No impersonal dialectic of contra- 
dictory notions can achieve good and just 
ends by using negative and despicable 
means. Ghana is the achievement of men 
of faith who believe in a moral order, guided 
by a loving God to the end of a more equit- 
able and secure society where “all men might 
have life and have it more abundantly.” 
“Faith is not a leap into the dark,” as some- 
one has said, but a leap into the dark which 
passes into light.” Prime Minister Nkrumah 
was such a man of faith who leapt into the 
dark which has lead into the light of free- 
dom. 


Of all the forces which have helped to 
shape the destiny of Ghana—and there are 
many—none is any more important than 
the Christian religion. It has not always 
been what it ought to have been; it has had 
some miserable failures and very often it has 
been weak, but it has been bravely there, 
educating the new leaders, inspiring-the peo- 
ple, developing a sense of integrity and 
justice, creating a moral atmosphere, and 
pointing out that everyone of them was im- 
portant to God; that their richts were 
grounded in the righteous will cf God and 
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that hope eprings eternal. But Christian 
missionary forces still provide education for 
80 percent of all schoolchildren in Africa. 

Religion has had a more powerful and 
positive impact upon Africa than any other 
single force: and Africa, on its part, has 
been exceedingly receptive of the Gospel. 
In fact, Christian missions have won a mil- 
lion more converts in Africa than in all the 
other missions lands of the world combined. 
Both we in the West and the people of 
Africa, despite all our failures and mistakes, 
owe more growth in social responsibility, 
political freedom, and progress to religion 
than to any other single factor in our cul- 
ture. It is this foundation upon which 
Ghana has been started, and-this anchorage 
will not fall it in the trying but glorious days 
ahead. 


Minnesota Presents Excellent Library 
Services for Its Rural Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in this 
session, the House will have an oppor- 
tunity to reaffirm its true belief in the 
value of educational assistance, such as 
the excellent Library Services Act, Pub- 
lic Law 597, passed by its predecessor 
Congress in the interests of providing 
library services to the Nation's vast rural 
areas, now completely without such 
services, or very sparsely served by in- 
adequate bookmobile service. This was 
a splendid dream realized after years of 
effort to secure such legislation. The 
rural areas of the country looked for- 
ward to its development with keenest 
anticipation of a need soon to be 
satisfied. 

Now the administration has proposed 
that this dream of educational assist- 
ance shall not be adequately financed— 
in short, the dream will not come true. 
The Congress has this one opportunity 
to back up its fine action in the passage 
of the act during the last session. Will 
it have the courage to back up its own 
action and vote the full authorized 
amount of $7,500,000 which is little 
enough at best for services in 48 States 
and United States Territories? By the 
time this Recorp goes to press, we will 
know if this Congress will take the in- 
dependent action of approving the full 
amount neded, or negate its own action 
of last year in the act’s passage. 

Given adequate financing, Minnesota 
plans a fine library service to its rural 
areas. This excellent plan, I ask per- 
mission to insert here into the RECORD: 
THE MINNESOTA PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 

or RURAL LIBRARY SERVICES UNDER THE 

LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 

1. THE FIRST STEPS 

The first money (840,000), which has al- 
ready been qualified for and received, is 
being spent to prepare for efficient and eco- 
romical use of funds in succeeding fiscal 
years. Two modern adequate bookmobiles 
have been ordered which will be used to 
demonstrate the bookmobile idea, to survey 
bookmobile service patterns as they are de- 
veloped, and to institute service in newly 
served rural areas while local bookmobiles 
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are on order. The time factor of nearly 6- 
months between order and delivery of book- 
mobiles on the present market make this 
advisable. The library division is in the 
process of securing two professional field 
workers to assist local rural areas in develop- 
ing their plans for creating and establishing 
local public library service, The division 
is also in the process of securing additional 
clerical personne! to relieve professional per- 
sonnel of clerical duties. These personnel 
positions are included in the division budget 
now before the Minnesota legislature. 

A third step in the preparation will be the 
acquisition of a large collection of sta: 
public library books and other library ma- 
terials which will serve as the basic collec- 
tions for library service in the areas where 
new rural service is developed. At present. 
in the areas most in need qi service and most 
enthusiastic about new developments, there 
is not a sufficient supply of books to sustain 
service to wider areas and larger populations. 

2. THE SUBSEQUENT STEPS 

A bill (Senate file 12) is now before the 
Minnesota legislature, having been reported 
favorably out of both House and Senate 
Education Committees, to provide the full 
amount of required matching funds for the 
Tull Minnesota allocation under a full appro- 
priation by Congress as provided in the Li- 
brary Services Act. 

The Minnesota plan provides that this 
money shall be used to develop systems of 
libraries, serving rural people, which would 
cover two or more counties. A minimum of 
local support is required to qualify for aid- 

The Federal and State aids would be com- 
bined to provide sufficient money to help 
cover the high initial establishment costs 
(books and other materials and equipment 
including bookmobiles) and a sliding sched- 
ule is provided for future development 5? 
that in a few years local support would carry 
the costs of the local library operations. 

These library systems would be orga’ 
under the joint exercise of powers statute, 
be under the management of library bo: 
appointed to represent the local areas in- 
volved in the system, and under the direction 
of a fully qualified trained librarian. The 
supervision required by the Federal act will 
be performed by the library division under 
the rules and regulations established by the 
Minnesota Board of Education. 

In the last few months, eight meetings 
have been held, scattered over the State. 
which were attended by a total of over 
people interested in local library develop” 
ment. As a result of these meetings, tenta- 
tive plans are being prepared for further dis- 
cussion with local library leaders and publie 
officials for the following developments: 

1. A library system in the northwes 
section which would serve Kittson, Roseau, 
Marshall, Pennington, Red Lake, and Polk 
Except for the cities of Thief River Falls and 
Crookston, the library service in the area 15 
extremely limited, and most of the popula- 
tion has no library service at all. 

2. The extension of the Clay County library 
service to one or more neighboring counties, 
now having no rural library service at all. 

3. A library system serving 5 or 6 counties 
in the west central area where there are onlz 
a few small city libraries, a very small amount 
of rural service, and an unserved population 
of over 50,000 people. 

4. The development of the two rural sy5- 
tems of library service in the southern part 
of the State, basing the initial strength on 
existing county library organizations and 
serving from two to four presently unserved 
counties in each system. 

5. The development of a library system in 
the metropolitan fringe area where the pres- 
ent rural services are inadequate in bO 
organization and support to cope with the 
rapid Increase in rural population. A consid- 
erable percentage of Minnesota's unserved 
population resides in this arsa, 
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6. The development of an eight county 
library system in the northeastern area. 

We realize that the sums involved in the 
full appropriation are not sufficient to estab- 
lish adequate service'in all of the above areas 
in any one year, but we are confident that the 
development of local organization and sup- 
Port will be sufficient in enough of them to 
require the full appropriation to make an 
Adequate beginning in at least three areas. 

It is our intention to concentrate on ade- 
Quate development in a few large areas rather 
than scatter the aid in small inadequate 
Sums in many small areas, in order that really 
Satisfactory long-term benefits to rural de- 
velopment may take place. We feel that this 
Coincides with the intent of the Congress in 
Passing the act. 


Dark Domestic Conspiracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I include a significant editorial 
Which appeared on March 2, 1957, in the 
Northern Virginia Daily, of Strasburg, 

a 


The editorial follows: 
DARK DOMESTIC CONSPIRACY 


In its February 25 issue, the one with the 
Nightmare mask on the cover, Life maga- 
Presents an article on A Dark Interna- 
tional Conspiracy.” The conspiracy con- 
ferns the Dominican Republic and its di- 
, Generalissimo Trujillo. Life maga- 
Zine infers that the American pilot who flew 
kidnapped Columbia University professor 
into the Dominican Republic has, with the 
essor, been murdered by the Trujillo 
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Jesus de Galindez disappeared from New 

York City. on March 12 and has not been 

from since. Professor Galindez was 

® political foe of Trujillo: As we pointed 

dut in an editorial on June 5 of last year, 

ls thought that Trujillo had him done 
away with. 

However, what most impressed us about 
the article was its matter-of-fact first sen- 

which read: “Every year 10,000 persons 
ha ppear from the streets of New York, rais- 

g no hue and cry and leaving little trace.” 

New York is a vast city, but one would 

that at least a slight hue and cry 

d be mustered for the annual 10,000 who 

Ysteriously disappear. We wonder, too, 

t happened to the civil rights of these 
people. 

At present the New York Congressmen and 
Senators are leading the chant for protec- 
ton of civil rights of Negroes in the South. 
Perhaps the southerners should start a 
Wuner chant demanding the protection of 

© lives of the lost 10,000 of future years. 
10 Mr. Brownell certainly should direct 

energies toward this more severe wrong. 
ws eutherners. perhaps, should suggest that 
ta annual loss of 10.000 citizens would indi- 
2 that the New York police department 
f ficient and should be bolstered by the 
ang of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
liah that a special division should be estab- 
ed in the Federal Department of Justice 
‘ersee police protection in New York City. 
Course, those New Yorkers still lucky 
Yr to be walking the dangerous streets 
*Uld feel offended. They would oppose the 
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intrusion of the FBI. They would state that 
this would all be an invasion of States’ 
rights and the local municipal government. 

Yet, New York representatives lead the 
drive to create a Federal gestapo to oversee 
the South. They want the FBI and a special 
division in the Federal Department of Jus- 
tice to snoop around the South and to punish 
those folks “about” to violate a Negro’s civil 
rights. 

This is a conspiracy between unprincipled 
politicians and the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. This 
is an even more dangerous conspiracy than 
any international conspiracy which this 
Nation may face. This is a sinister con- 
spiracy that comes from within. This is 
a dark domestic conspiracy. 


‘ 


Tribute to New York State Senate Leader 
Joseph Zaretzki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
happy privilege to call to the attention 
of my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle the fine tribute paid by the New 
York Times today to my very good friend 
and minority leader of the New York 
State Senate, the Honorable Joseph 
Zaretzki. 

Senator Zaretzki is a learned lawyer 
and a great student of government. 
Above all, he has an innate sense of 
justice. 

In these days, when the United States 
has to carry the expense and the burden 
of international leadership in order that 
the free world may survive, it is reassur- 
ing to know that our most populated 
State and the greatest contributor to the 
Nation’s economy should have the bene- 
fit of the astute leadership of a man like 
Senator Zaretzki. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to in- 
sert the article on Senator Zaretzki pub- 
lished in the New York Times today, 
Friday, March 29, 1957, and which reads 
as follows: 

Vocal MINORITY LEADER: JOSEPH ZaARETZKI 

ALBANY, March 28.— When Joseph Zaretzki 
first ran for the State senate in 1947, he 
viewed the upper house of the legislature 
as a chamber remote, austere, and at all costs 
dignified. 

“You would have thought he was trying 
to be elevated to the House of Lords,” a 
friend of the Washington Heights senator 
recalled. “In the first place he would make 
the grade; in the second place he could get 
into the chamber without stepping on his 
own toga.” 

Any resemblance between this shy and un- 
certain legisldtor of 10 years ago and the 
small, round, intense lawyer who was chosen 
Democratic leader of the Senate this year is 
accidental. 

So complete has been Mr. Zaretzki's trans- 
formation into a fist-shaking, desk-thump- 
ing, free-wheeling orator that some of his 
fellows have privately chided him for threat- 
ening the dignity of the upper house. 

He was projected into the leadership this 
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year by the insistent hand of Carmine G. 
De Sapio. This made him party to behind- 
the-scenes negotiations, such as those today 
scuttling a day-old agreement on civil-rights 
legislation with the Republicans. 

A POSE FOR POLITICS 


One of Mr. Zaretzki’s favorite poses as a 
debater has been that of the naive, untutored 
lawmaker unfamiliar with the complexities 
of politics. It has stood him in good stead, 
in getting laughs on the floor and in cutting 
to the essence of an issue under debate. 

Therer was a time when this was not 
merely a pose, In the depression days a 
member of Mr. Zaretzki's local Democratic 
club approached him with news that the 
Port of New York Authority was thinking 
of disposing of the George Washington Bridge 
to private investors. 

Mr. Zaretzki, who did not know his fellow 
club member was under investigation by the 
district attorney, contributed money to help 
organize a corporation that was to buy the 
bridge and wax rich on its tolls. 

Before this year, his best-remembered con- 
tribution to the senate debate took place in 
1954, hard upon revelations that a number 
of major political figures had reaped rich 
rewards from the State’s harness-racing in- 
dustry. 

Weekly, sometimes daily, Senator Zaretzki 
would bounce from his seat and in his high, 
shrill voice remind the lawmakers of the sins 
he declared the Republicans had committed. 
As his charges grew louder, he was chal- 
lenged to repeat them outside the chamber, 
where he would enjoy no immunity from. 
slander actions. 

After a few false starts, Mr. Zaretzki named 
a time and place at which he would emerge 
from his senatorial cloak. When reporters 
kept the date, all he did was read them a 
magazine article on the harness scandals, 

Mr. Zaretzki has practiced law in New York 
City for 22 years, He is a veteran of World 
War I and a graduate of Columbia College 
and the Columbia Law School. He lives with 
his wife, the former Helen Case, and their 
dt ughter. Meredith, at 160 Cabrini Boule- 
vard, Manhattan, 


Will the Budget Be Cut? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared in the 
March 26, 1957, edition of the Malden 
Evening News and Medford Daily Mer- 
cury, both prominent daily newspapers 
published in my Eighth Congressional 
District. The editorial, entitled “Will 
the Budget Be Cut?“ was written by 
Dave Brickman, publisher and editor of 
the Malden Evening News, who presents 
one of the most penetrating analysis I 
have seen of this entire problem. 

The whole matter of Federal spend- 
ing has been a subject of great concern 
to the country and at the present time 
a large part of my relates to it. 
I know that my coll es are also be- 
ing deluged with letters from their con- 
stituents on this important problem. 
Almost everyone in concerned and wor- 
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ried. Mr. Brickman sets forth clearly 
what some of these problems are and the 
possible solution. The editorial is very 
timely and I hope the membership of 
the House will read it. 
The editorial is as follows: 
WILL THE Buber Be Cur? 


The biggest budget in the country’s peace- 
time history, calling for Government expen- 
ditures of a whopping $72 billion in the fiscal 
year starting July 1, has stirred up a storm 
of protest. With demands for steep cuts in 
Government outlays pouring in from con- 
stituents, Members of Congress seem more 
determined than in years to do something 
effective to hold down Federal spending. 
Co: MACDONALD, Democrat of this 
district, reports that he, like so many of his 
colleagues, receives letters from constituents 
asking budget cuts. 

Senators and Representatives, chambers 
of commerce, and the National Association 
of Manufacturers, among others, are talking 
of overall budget cuts ranging from $2 billion 
to $8 billion. Proposals to put mandatory 
ceilings on spending or on tax rates are being 
revived. Revision of budgeting and appro- 
priating procedures is receiving more than 
usual attention. 

Meanwhile, the legislative and executive 
branches—the one controlled by the Demo- 
crats and the other by the Republicans— 
have been jockeying over whose job it is to 
take the lead in budget cutting. The House 
of Representatives adopted a resolution by 
a party-line vote in mid-March, asking the 
President to indicate where substantial re- 
ductions might be made. But the President 
fired back that any big cuts would require 
slowing down or eliminating important Fed- 
eral programs, and it was up to Congress to 
say which ones. 

The House proceeded to vote a 23-percent 
cut in the White House offices budget and 
went on to approve a half-billion dollar (9 
percent) cut in the big independent offices 
money bill. Foreign aid, however, was ex- 
pected to take the heaviest rap. 

Congress will have to cut at least $3 billion 
from proposed expenditures for fiscal 1958 
merely to hold spending at present levels, 
Whether it can do that, or better, is prob- 
lematical. It is easier to talk in general 
terms of making a $5 billion cut than it is 
to follow through and reduce or eliminate 
the individual items that add up to that sum, 
Budget cuts made by the House often gen- 
erate pressure among affected interests that 
leads to restoration of the slashed items by 
the Senate. 

Other factors, however, tend to limit the 
power of Congress to keep spending under 
control. For one thing, the Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed ever-increasing responsi- 
bilities entailing large financial commit- 
ments. For another, rising prices have in- 
creased the cost of all Government services. 
Finally, the increasing complexity of Federal 
activities has outrun in some measure the 
capacity of Congress for detailed supervision 
of spending. 

Various statutory expenditure commit- 
ments are actually or virtually beyond the 
power of Congress to control. Interest on the 
public debt cannot be touched, and it will 
amount next year to $7.3 billion. Veterans’ 
payments, amounting to around $5 billion, 
are susceptible in practice to only relatively 
minor reduction. National defense expendi- 
tures, with which Congress is loath to tam- 
per, now account for well over half of total 
spending. 

Congress has been handicapped by a lack 
of machinery for ping tota] expenditures 
within the limits of total revenues. Appro- 
priations are included in a dozen or more 
bills which are taken up separately. Experi- 
ments after the war with a legislative budget 
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and appropriation ceilings failed to hold 
actual appropriations under the ceilings. 
When an omnibus appropriation bill was 
tried in 1950, budget estimates were cut sub- 
stantially, but the new method was aban- 
doned after only a year's trial. 

An accrued expenditures budget, recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission, won 


Senate but not House approval last year. 


This year it got the cold shoulder from a 
House Appropriations Subcommittee as a 
snare and a delusion in effecting budget 
savings. So there is also a possibility— poli- 
tics being what it Ils that the whole economy 
drive may collapse, except for picayune and 
token savings. 


Blaming the Public 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of my very good friend and for- 
mer colleague, the Honorable Edward L. 
Stokes, of Pennsylvania, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include the 
following article written by Mr. Henry 
Hazlitt for the February 25 issue of 
Newsweek: 

BLAMING THE PUBLIC 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

To all those who are so justifiably con- 
cerned about the dangers of further inflation, 
the most dismaying development of recent 
weeks was an announcement by Mr. Eisen- 
hower (in his press conference of February 6) 
that unless business and labor imposed on 
themselves certain unspecified self-restraints, 
the Government would have to move in 
more firmly with so-called controls of some 
kind, and when we begin to control prices 
and allocations and wages, and all the rest, 
then it is not the America we know. 

This statement, unfortunately, cannot be 
dismissed as a mere slip of the tongue. It 
was preceded by a distinct hint in the Presi- 
dent's state of the Union message that un- 
less business and labor exercised self-disci- 
pline the Government might be forced to 
return to price and wage controls, 

FALSE REMEDY 


It should not be necessary to point out 
at this date that price and wage controls 
are a completely spurious cure for inflation. 
We need merely recall the words of Mr. Eisen- 
hower himself, in his first state of the Union 
message on February 2, 1953: “Direct con- 
trols, except those on credit, deal not with 
the real causes of inflation but only with 
its symptoms. They have proved 
largely unsatisfactory or unworkable. They 
have not prevented inflation; they have not 
kept down the cost of living. * * 1 am 
convinced that now—as well as in the long 
run—free and competitive prices will best 
serve the interests of all the people.” 

The truth is that government policy 
alone—particularly fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy—must bear practically the full responsi- 
bility for infiation. For the actions of private 
bankers, businessmen, and labor leaders that 
increase inflation are themselves encouraged 
by monetary policy. 

The Eisenhower administration Is spending 
more welfare funds in more directions than 
any of tis predecessors. It supports laws 
that continue to undermine the ability of 
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private employers to resist union demands 
for excessive wage rates. It is artificially sup- 
porting farm prices. It is artificially stimu- 
lating an unprecedented housing boom. It 
has encouraged or permitted the country’s 
money and credit supply to increase by $23 
billion since it came into office. For an ad- 
ministration with this record to turn around 
and blame private business and labor for 
the inflationary result, and to start disrupt- 
ing production with price and wage controls, 
would be the height of trony. 

The remedy for inflation lies wholly in 4 
changes of governmental policy. And it lies 
not in giving still more discretionary, arbi- 
trary, or dictatorial powers to government 
bureaucrats, or still more discretionary 
powers (more techniques, tools, or weapons) 
to our monetary managers but, on the con- 
trary, in taking away some of their present 
discretionary powers and obliging them to 
abide by fixed and predictable rules. 

It must be pointed out once more that & 
free competitive enterprise system cannot 
function effectively in the face of constant 
uncertainty concerning what the monetary 
managers are going to do—particularly whe? 
those managers may not even know them- 
selves. The country is especially fortunate 
today to have at the head of the Federal 
Reserve Board a man who combines the rare 
understanding, integrity, and co of 
Chairman William McC. Martin Jr. But the 
political pressures put upon him are exces- 
sive. They could be substantially lessened, 
and the dangers of inflation similarly 
lessened, by changes in our monetary rules 
or laws. 

RULES VERSUS DISCRETION 

I suggest two: 

1. Congress or the Federal Reserve Board 
could adopt a rule similar to that put into 
effect by the Bank of Canada last November. 
under which the discount rate is chan 
weekly so as to maintain a fixed margin 
one-fourth percent above the latest average 
tender rate for Treasury bills. 

2. The legally required gold certificate re- 
serves of the Federal Reserve banks could be 
restored approximately to the former re- 
quirement of 35 to 40 percent instead of the 
present war emergency requirement of only 
25 percent adopted in 1945. Our controllers 
will not control inflation until they acce 
controls on themselves. Meanwhile they 
should stop scolding the American people. 


Permit Our Farmers To Feed Own Wheat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I noticed 
a news article in the Harrisburg Sa.) 
Patriot of March 28, 1957, with reference 
to pending legislation whieh would ex- 
empt poultry and livestock raisers from 
wheat allotment penalties where the 
grain is fed to stock on their own farms. 
This is of much interest in my part of 
Pennsylvania. 

Six bills have been introduced in the 
House in this regard, I understand. I 
sincerely hope this much-needed legis- 
lation is enacted during the present 
session. 

Over a year ago, when Secretary Ben- 
son met with Republican Members of 
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the House from Pennsylvania, this mat- 
ter was brought up by several of those 
Present, including myself, and was dis- 
Cussed very thoroughly. At that time 
the Secretary said he was in favor of the 
exemption mentioned above. It came 
up for consideration in the last Congress, 
along with other proposed amendments 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, but 
it was defeated. To my mind it was de- 
feated through a coalition of those in- 
terested in certain other subsidized 
Products. 

In Pennsylvania we have had several 
Cases of prosecution for violation of this 
Provision of the law, which have at- 
tracted nationwide attention and sup- 
Port. However, the Supreme Court has 
Sustained the law in each instance, so 
again I hope this legislation in behalf of 
the Home Farmer will be adopted. If 

is done, it may in some degree keep 
More people on our farms and encourage 
Others to return. 

In accordance with the privilege 
granted me, I include the article from 
the Harrisburg Patriot, which is as 
Tollows: 


Er. my Concress WouLn Permit Farmers To 
FEED OWN WHEAT 
Pennsylvania poultry farmers may be able 
feed homegrown wheat to their chicks 
Without running afoul of the Government's 
Wheat-allotment program. 

The point in this longstanding 
battle between poultry interests and the Fed- 
*ral program rests in the legislation tossed 
into the House of Representatives hopper by 

B. Krarixd, Republican, New York, 
it was revealed yesterday by Larry Kegerreis, 
Palmyra poultryman, 

The Pennsylvania poultryman is an official 
Of the Northeastern Poultry Producers Coun- 
Sil (NEPPCO), a regional poultry-producer 
Organization that has spearheaded the run- 
Ring battle to free growers from current 

tions. 
BILL PROPOSED ~ 


“I believe it's fundamentally wrong and 
trary to the American system of free en- 
to prevent poultry farmers, through 
Federal regulation, from free utilization of 
land for the production of grain for feeding 
own flocks,” Kegerreis declared. 
The proposed bill, H. R. 271, would amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 to 
pt poultry and livestock raisers from 
t-allotment penalties where the grain is 
od to stock on their own farms. 
So far the Government has won a hands- 
in test cases in New York, Penn- 
*Ylvania, and other States involving viola- 
of wheat-allotment agreements, where 
aa grain was fed to livestock on the farm 
here it was raised, 
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Current regulations forbid, under penalty, 

the Taising of any wheat in excess of acreage 

ents, even though the grain is fed right 

the farm and does not reach market 
nnels. 

“It's high time that this type of autocratic 
legislation be wiped from the record books,” 
aa the council official. “It clearly abrogates 
miundamental right of American farmers, 
at of freedom of choice. 

e council has vigorously campaigned to 

2 these harsh regulations, and has de- 

ended earlier test cases,” he continued. It 

Continue to do so until the job is accom- 
Plisheg 

ar! has been a leader in a nationwide 

ve by farm organizations to amend the 

l legislation. Although previous ef- 

have been unsuccessful, council leaders 

e Pinning their hopes on a renewed non- 
Fear campaign. 
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John P. McGrath 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, John P. 
McGrath, of New York City, former cor- 
poration counsel of the city of New York, 
was appointed to the bistate water- 
front commission by Governor Harri- 
man about 1 year ago. Considerable 
erroneous opinions were expressed as to 
the motives which prompted Gover- 
nor Harriman's original appointment. 
Those of us, however, who knew Mr. Me- 
Grath knew then that he would dis- 
charge the duties cf that important 
assignment in a most creditable manner 
as he has in all assignments which he 
has undertaken. He recently submitted 
his resignation effective on the designa- 
tion of his successor. That has been 
done. I think that it is proper that the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD include the com- 
ments that were made at the time of his 
resignation, all of which justifies the 
confidence which Governor Harriman re- 
posed in Mr. McGrath and completely 
answers all of the critics. I, therefore, 
include the following editorials, the first 
of which appeared in the New York 
Times of Tuesday, January 1, 1957; the 
second in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of January 4, 1957, together with an 
article which appeared in the New York 
Times of December 29, 1936. It should 
also be noted that the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Government Operations 
on the Waterfront Commission of New 
York Harbor commended the operations 
of the waterfront commission during 
the past year. I should like also to in- 
clude the following text of the minority 
report of the joint legislative committee: 
[From the New York Times of January 1, 

1957 
Mn. McGratu STEPS OUT 

John P. McGrath, whom Governor Harri- 
man appointed to the waterfront commis- 
sion, has resigned after little over a year as 
1 of the agency's 2 commissioners. His se- 
lection, coming on the heels of the resigna- 
tion of Lieutenant General Hays, an ap- 
pointee of Governor Dewey, brought charges 
that Governor Harriman was attempting to 
weaken the commission. Mr. McGrath's 
service has dispelled these fears. He deserves 
the appreciation of the public in both New 
Jersey and New York. 

The bi-State compact has set up two ob- 
jectives for the waterfront commission, one 
negative and the other positive. Its first 
duty, of course, is the abolition of the racket- 
eering and corruption which the crime com- 
mission so startlingly revealed. But it also 
is charged with improving labor conditions 
on the docks not by force,” as the commis- 
sion itself stated in its second annual report, 
“but by inspiring management and labor to 
raise their own standards and do their own 
policing.” And the compact also makes it 
clear that the cornmission, with its extraor- 
dinary police powers, is a tempor agency 
justified by conditions which jeo ized the 
public welfare, but whose ultimate aim 
should be the elimination of the need for its 
own existence. 

In view of all this it is encouraging that 
Mr. McGrath has told Governor Harriman 
that “much has been accomplished of a con- 
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structive nature“ by the commission in the 
past year, that “the rank-and-file dock- 
worker * has now stable and larger 
earnings than at any time in the past“ and 
that because there is no longer any reason 
for a kickback to the hiring boss * * * this 
practice has virtually disappeared.” New 
York Shipping Association payroll figures 
bear this out. In the last ILA contract year 
the average annual wage of longshoremen 
was $4,072, with over half of them getting 
$5,000 or more largely due to the limitation 
of casual dockworkers by the waterfront 
commission and to seniority systems insti- 
tuted by ILA locals themselves. 

Governor Harriman has the opportunity— 
and the duty—to fill Mr. McGrath's place 
with someone especially qualified to further 
the constructive aims of the waterfront 
commission—a person wholly free of political 
entanglements and thoroughly experienced 
in the fine art of modern American human 
and industrial relations, yet beholden to 
neither management nor labor. 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
January 4, 1957] 
MERITORIOUS Jon 


We regret that the press of personal busi- 
ness has led John P. McGrath to resign as 
a member of the Bi-State Waterfront Com- 
mission, Mr. McGrath's services during the 
year he served on the commission merit the 
appreciation of the public in New York and 
New Jersey. Today, rank-and-file dock 
workers find it no longer necessary to kick 
back to hiring bosses and wages have become 
stable. Mr. McGrath's place on the com- 
mission should be filled by a man of equal 
stature and qualification to implement the 
campaign to stabilize waterfront conditions 
and eliminate criminal elements. 

[From the New York Times of December 29, 

1956] 

MCGRATH RESIGNS WATERFRONT Posr— His 
APPIONTMENT TO BI-STATE AGENCY Last 
Year STIRRED A POLITICAL TEMPEST 

(By Jacques Nevard) 

John P. McGrath, whose appointment a 
year ago as this State's member of the New 
York-New Jersey Waterfront Commission 
stirred a major political storm, resigned yes- 
terday from that position. 

Governor Harriman announced in Albany 
that he was accepting the resignation with 
genuine reluctance.” The Governor said the 
resignation was to become effective next 
Monday, but he added that Mr. McGrath had 
agreed to stay on until a successor could be 
named. 

Mr. McGrath, a former New York City cor- 
poration counsel and manager of Mr. Harri- 
man's Democratic campaign for Governor in 
1954, said he was leaving the $17,500-a-year 
position because of the pressure of private 
business. 

Governor Harriman appointed him to the 
bi-State agency on November 1, 1955, after 
forcing the resignation of Lt. Gen. George P. 
Hays, who had been named to the post by 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, a Republican. 

WEAKENING WAS CHARGED 


The action brought charges that Governor 
Harriman was attempting to weaken the 
commission, The agency was established by 
the two States in 1953 to curb the power of 
the racket-ridden International Longshore- 
men's Association and to bring law and order 
to New York Harbor. 

The sharpest criticism of Mr. McGrath's 
appointment came from New York Republi- 
can legislative leaders, but even Democratic 
Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, said 
he was “surprised” by the move. 

It was generally agreed yesterday, however, 
that Mr. McGrath's service did not weaken 
the commission in any respect. 

In fact, by a twist of circumstances, when 
the Republican-controlled New York State 
Legislature meets January 9 it will have to 
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consider proposals drafted under the aegis of 

Mr. McGrath and his New Jersey counter- 
part to expand greatly the powers of the 
commission. 

The situation will be doubly fronic be- 
cause, possibly before it tackles the new 
proposals, the legislature will hear a report 

.from its Government Operations (watch- 
dog) Committee dealing with the Hays dis- 
missal and the McGrath appointment, The 
committee began its investigation last 
January. : 

MEYNER SIGNS BILL 

The changes sought in the New York law 
were signed into New Jersey law yesterday 
by Governor Meyner. They will not become 
effective for the bistate agency until New 
York State acts. 

Before he signed the bill Governor Meyner 
turned down a last-minute appeal for a 
delay from Capt. William V. Bradley, presi- 
dent of the unaffiliated longshore union. 

If the new law is adopted by New York 
State, the commission will have the power 
to register waterfront carpenters, coopers, 
sweepers, and maintenance men, as well as 
longshoremen. 

In addition the changes would: 

Set higher standards for registration of 
checkers, timekeepers, and clerks. 

Authorize the fining of stevedores in 
amounts up to $5,000. 

Give commission witnesses immunity from 
prosecution. 

Give commission investigators the power 
of arrest. 

Bar loitering within 500 feet of the water- 
front. 

Both Governor Meyner and Harold Kolov- 
sky, the New Jersey member of the commis- 
sion, expressed regret at Mr. McGrath's 
resignation. 

Governor Meyner said “Mr. McGrath had 
done a fine job.” 

In announcing the resignation, Governor 
Harriman thanked Mr. McGrath for his ca- 
pable and effective service. 

Governor Harriman’s office released the 
letter of resignation, in which Mr. McGrath 
said, “that the recent death of Edward A. 
Richards, president of the East New York 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, will require me to 
take a more active part in the bank’s affairs 
as chairman of its executive committee.” 
He said he had agreed to assume that posi- 
tion effective next Tuesday. 

Mr. McGrath wrote that be felt much has 
been accomplished of a constructive nature 
during the last year on the New York water- 
front. 

“Certainly,” he declared, the rank-and- 
file dockworker has had greater employment 
opportunities and more stable and larger 
earnings than at any time in the past, 
There is no longer any reason for a kick- 
back to a hiring boss, and this practice has 
virtually disappeared.” . 

He added, however, that “it would be 
naive to assert that force and fear are not 
still potent factors governing the worker 
on the docks.” 


STATE or New YORK— MINORITY REPORT OF THE 
JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS ON THE WATERFRONT COM- 
MISSION OF NEW YORK HARBOR 


In the hearings conducted by this com- 
mittee more than a year ago in the manner 
of the Waterfront Commission of New York 
Harbor and the so-called dismissal of Gen- 
eral Hays, only one side of the story was 
heard. We, the Democratic members of this 
committee, desire to give the other side of 
the story as gleaned from matters of public 
record and public statements made in rela- 
tion to this subject. : 

The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from all the facts is that Governor Harri- 
man has at all times supported the authority 
of the waterfront commission, and that the 
authority and effectiveness of the commis- 
sion have in fact been materially strength- 
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ened by the Governor's actions. That this 
is true is now generally recognized, and this 
is reflected in the report of the committee 
majority. 

The record shows that at his first meeting 
with General Hays and Sam Lane in Albany 
on January 13, 1955, Governor Harriman 
expressed his views that the law did not 
give the commission sufficient power, and 
invited suggestions for legislation to increase 
the effectiveness of the commission in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the law. 

We have learned that at this meeting the 
Governor was requested to make a statement 
of confidence in the commission. The Gov- 
ernor replied that he was not prepared to 
give the commission as it then existed a 
blank check by a blanket endorsement of all 
of its past and future actions, but that he 
had no hesitancy in supporting the author- 
ity of the commission in carrying out the 
purposes of the bi-State compact. This au- 
thority Governor Harriman has consistently 
and strongly supported throughout his term 
as Governor. 

The mafority report attempts to make 
much of what it calls the attempt to create 
a buffer committee. The fact concerning the 
suggestion that a citizens’ advisory commit- 
tee be established, which appears to have 
originated with a representative of the ship- 
pers, have been publicly stated by Judge 
Daniel Gutman, the Governor's counsel. 
They show that Judge Gutman discussed the 
idea with representatives of the shippers, 
the union, and the waterfront commission, 
but made it clear that such a committee 
would be set up only if the commission 
approved, 

Governor Harriman's position was clearly 
stated by him on August 26, 1955, the day 
when the suggestion first received public 
notice. The Governor's statement said: 

It is clear that some way should be found 
to relieve the tensions on the New York 
waterfront, and that this cannot involve 
any impairment of the authority of the 
waterfront commission. 

“Several times in the past my counsel, 
Judge Gutman, has been able to bring the 
parties together in informal talks which have 
led to clarifying the misunderstandings that 
existed. However, Both Judge Gutman and 
I feel that methods should be found to deal 
with grievances without resort to the Gov- 
ernor’s office. 

“Among the ideas suggested to assist the 
commission and the union in dealing with 
grievances and misunderstandings was the 
creation of an informal advisory committee. 
I authorized Judge Gutman to discuss this 
or any other ideas that might be proposed 
with the parties concerned. I have not, 
however, given my approval to any specific 
proposal. 

“After all, the adoption of any plan would, 
in the last analysis, be a matter for the 
commission to determine.” 

It is clear that when Sam Lane resigned as 
executive director, Governor Harriman rec- 
ognized the opportunity that was offered to 
increase the effectiveness of the commis- 
sion's operations, by separating the offices of 
executive director and general counsel to the 
commission, both of which titles Lane held, 
and obtaining the services of a man of out- 
standing and recognized qualifications as 
executive officer of the commission. The 
Governor's insistence on this point led to the 
resignation of General Hays and eventually 
to the selection of Inspector Michael J. Mur- 
phy of the New York City Police Department, 
a lawyer and administrator as well as a 
trained law enforcement officer, as executive 
director of the commission. 

The selection of Inspector Murphy, for 
which Governor Harriman was principally 
responsible, was widely acclaimed at the 
time. The New York Herald-Tribune, a Re- 
publican newspaper, said editorially: 

“The impasse in the waterfront commis- 
sion over the selection of a new executive 
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director has been well resolved. Inspector 
Michael J. Murphy, commanding officer of 
the New York Police Academy, is an excel- 
lent choice. He is thoroughly qualified and 
his record is of a high professional order. He 
is regarded as a first-class administrator with 
an expert knowledge of all the problems of 
personnel, selection, and training. Mr. 
Murphy has a trained legal mind; he is 4 
summa cum laude graduate of Brooklyn Law 
School. For good scholastic measure, he. 
also holds a business administration degree 
from City College. 

“On top of that, the new waterfront di- 
rector is a fearless law-enforcement official 
who clearly owes nothing to politics or spe- 
cial influence. He can be counted upon to 
press ahead with the port cleanup with the 
same vigor as that of his predecessor, Samuel 
M. Lane. It is most encouraging that GOY- 
ernors Harriman and Meyner, as well as Com- 
missioner Weintraub and Commissioner 
designate McGrath, are uniformly enthusi- 
astic. They could not agree among them 
selves, but these differences were happllY 
eliminated in. the Murphy nomination bY 
Austin J. Tobin of the port authority. For 
these good offices the entire community owes 
thanks. 

“The integrity and independence of the 
waterfront commission have been upheld. 
Now the port of New York can continue to 
move forward.” n 

Other newspapers similarly praised the 
appointment, and events have amply justi- 
fied the confidence which Governor Harri- 
man and the public placed in this fine publi? 
officer. 

As successor to General Hays, Governor 
Harriman appointed John P. McGrath. ® 
former corporation counsel of New York city 
and a leading member of the New Y 
bar. After more than a year's service as 3 
member of the commission, Mr. Mera 
announced on December 29, 1956, his desire 
to leave the commission in order to devote 
more time to his law practice and business 
interests. The newspapers, reflecting th? 
popular judgment, unanimously praised oe 
McGrath's contribution to bringing abou 
a more effective operation of the co 0 
sion and a more stable situation on th 
waterfront. We cite two editorials from 
many which appeared at that time. S 

The New York Journal-American said: 
“We regret that the press of personal yusi 
ness has led John P. McGrath to resign a 
a member of the Bi-State Waterfront Com 
mission. Mr. McGrath’s services during 
year he served on the commission merit 1d 
appreciation of the public in New York R= 
New Jersey. Today, rank-and-file dock wor; 
ers find it no longer necessary to kick pack 
to hiring bosses and wages have become sts 
ble. Mr. McGrath's place on the © 1 
sion should be filled by a man of equs, 
stature and qualification to implement 
campaign to stabilize waterfront condi 
and eliminate criminal elements.” j 

The New York Times said editorially: 
“John P, McGrath, whom Governor Harri- 
man appointed to the waterfront comma 
sion, has resigned after little over & Y 
as one of the agency's two co ners 
His selection, coming on the heels of the res- 
ignation of Lieutenant General Hays, an ap” 
pointee of Governor Dewey, brought charges 
that Governor Harriman was attempting s 
weaken the commission. Mr. Mera de- 
service has dispelled these fears. He th 
serves the appreciation of the public in bO 
New Jersey and New York.” 11 5 

Governor Harriman's support of the 3% 
thority of the waterfront commission. |, 
which he assured General Hays and Mr. and 
in January 1955, has been given firmly 
consistently. The Governor's actions during 
the longshoremen's strike, which began sep” 
tember 7, 1955, show this support. 

On September 8, Governor Harriman paap 
a public statement in which he sald: ora 
ful authority cannot be defied. Our la 
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Provide for the manner in which appeals can 
be taken from the decisions of the commis- 
sion. The way to appeal is not by strike.” 
©n September 11, in response to a tele- 
gram from Captain Bradley requesting his 
intervention, Governor Harriman telegraphed 
the ILA leader, calling on him to order “an 
immediate end of the work stoppage,” and 
by “submit your grievances to the commis- 
on.“ 

On September 12 the governor again tele- 
gra phed Captain Bradley: “As I have repeat- 
ediy made clear, the solution of your prob- 
lems rests with the waterfront commission 
thet has been established by law. I have 
already announced that the commissioners 
bave assured me that they would grant a fair 
heering if grievances were properly sub- 
mitted.“ 

On September 14 the ILA called an end to 
the work stoppage. 

Governor Harriman has not only supported 
the authority of the commission, but 
throughout has favored giving the commis- 
mon any additional legal powers needed to 
increase its effectiveness in carrying out the 
Purpoees of the law. 

It will be recalled that in the January 1955 
Meeting with General Hays and Sam Lane 
he invited suggestions for such additional 
legislation. According to the majority re- 
Port, “both General Hays and Lane stated 
that they had been able to accomplish a great 
deal under their present powers and were 
Not prepared to ask for additional powers.” 

It was only after Commissioner McGrath 
and Inspector Murphy had assumed their 
Rew duties that the commission formulated 
à comprehensive program of needed new 


tion. These proposals were submitted 


Governor Harriman and to Governor 
eyner in the annual report of the commis- 
aon on July 30, 1956. On the same day 
Governor Harriman issued a public state- 
ment endorsing these legislative proposals 
and stating that if adopted they would en- 
Able the commission to “tighten controls 
Over waterfront activities.” and “make pos- 
Hble a more efective and vigorous program 
or ridding the Port of New York of unwhole- 
influences.” 
Later, copies of the bills were received 
from the commission, and on September 15, 
856, Governor Harriman stated his specific 
approval of this proposed legislation. 
5 On January 22, 1957, the Governor sent 
message to the legislature noting 
shat the bills had already been approved by 
2 Jersey, and that passage by your bodies 
p OW required to make them operative. 
pt action is therefore essential.” 
ine are pleased that the majority mem- 
of this committee are gratified that the 
of the waterfront commission during 


unsted in accordance with the principles 
Pon which the creation of the waterfront 
premission was based. We are further 
leased that the majority members of this 
— have given their support to this 
h-needed legislation. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Josera R. Corso, 
Secretary. 
SAMUEL L. GREENBERG, 


Stockpiling and Wasting Assets 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
IN OF DELAWARE 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
18 Friday, March 29, 1957 
nani LIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 


in th ous consent to have incorporated 
© Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
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Je which appeared in Barron's National 
Business and Financial Weekly, of March 
4, 1957, entitled “Wasting Assets—Stock- 
piling Is Making the United States 
Weaker, Not Stronger.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WASTING ASSETS—STOCKPILING Is MAKING THE 
UNITED STATES WEAKER, Nor STRONGER 


Philip M. McKenna, founder and president 
of Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa., is a man 
of extraordinary ability and strong views. 
Sales of his company, which mines tungsten 
and manufactures alloys used in metalwork- 
ing tools, have increased some 400 percent 
during the past decade; profits have risen 
better than tenfold. His achievements in 
the realm of technology are no less impres- 
sive. Mr. McKenna years ago invented the 
first hard carbide to cut steel. These days, 
among other activities, he is busy carving 
out new metallurgical frontiers in colum- 
bium, tantalum, and titanium. Perhaps 
most noteworthy of all have been his cease- 
less efforts in behalf of a sounder United 
States minerals policy. Specifically, Mr. Mc- 
Kenna vigorously has opposed Federal sub- 
sidies to domestic tungsten producers, of 
which Kennametal happens to be one. Fi- 
nancial aid of this kind, he said the other 
day in a sharply worded letter to his Con- 
gressman, is neither necessary nor desirable. 

Such candor has endeared the industrialist 
not a whit to those lawmakers, especially 
from Western districts, who are seeking new 
bounty for the industry. Mr. McKenna, 
cried Representative CLAm ENGLE, Democrat, 
California, no more represents the tungsten 
miner than the wolf does the sheep. The 
same solon, outraged by revelations that the 
United States has built up a huge tungsten 
supply, last week charged the head of Ken- 
nametal with a breach of security. While 
his popularity may have suffered in a few 
mining areas, the forthright gentleman from 
Latrobe plainly has earned the gratitude of 
the citizenry at large. The fact is that 
through some mischievous Washington al- 
chemy, United States purchases of tungsten 
and other base metals, once undertaken in 
the name of defense, have been transmuted 
instead into a vast, costly boondoggle. What 
is perhaps worse, they are thrusting the Fed- 
eral Government ever deeper into the min- 
erals industry. To the Nation, in short, 
stockpiling has become a growing source of 
weakness, not of strength. 

The United States has been squlrreling 
away so-called strategic raw materials since 
World War II. Over the years, in an effort 
to reach the minimum stockpile deemed es- 
sential to the national security, it has in- 
vested $6.5 billion in some 75 commodities, 
including such items as waterfowl feathers 
and castor oil. Outlays of this kind, notably 
for cobalt and copper, are slated to continue 
and, indeed, to rise. Beyond the immediate 
objective, the defense planners have set their 
sights on an ambitious long-range target as 
well. While the new program, launched in 
1954, remains obscure in many respects, one 
thing about it is perfectly plain; its cost is 
mounting. First estimated at 62 billion, 
projected spending under it by last year had 
ballooned to twice the original size. The 
budget for fiscal 1958 would raise the ante 
for both programs another $600 miilion, in- 
cluding $40 million for fluorspar, columbium- 
tantalum, and tungsten. 

While admittedly heavy, the price would 
not be too much to pay for an added measure 
of national security. On this score, however, 
as Barron's has noted before, the Nation is 
getting short weight for its stockpiling dol- 
lars. Tungsten is a glaring case in point. 
Western legislators, as noted, are pressing for 
continued Federal purchases. Yet, according 
to official estimates, the United States at 
latest reckoning had enough metal above 
ground to last for 6 years at the peak wartime 
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rate of consumption. As for lead and zinc, 
which already have cost the taxpayer some 
$200 million since 1954 alone, the adminis- 
tration long ago abandoned any tattered ap- 
peal to the flag. Instead, under the vague 
and ill-defined mandate of the long-range 
program, it continues to pursue what has 
become nothing more than a handout to 
industry. 

Thus, the evidence indicates, the strategie 
value of stockpiling is largely illusory. The 
economic drawbacks, however, are painfully 
real. For one thing, like some malignant 
lodestone, the lure of its subsidy inevitably 
has attracted other mineral producers. A 
few weeks ago, to illustrate, the head of 
American Smelting & Refining Co., pointing 
out that the United States hoard of copper 
was too low in relation to those of other non- 
ferrous metals, suggested that greater United 
States purchases would be logical. By the 
same token, a leading oil company executive 
recently threw out a similar guarded hint 
concerning storage of petroleum products. 

Wherever it ultimately may lead, the pro- 
gram already has had serious repercussions 
in the metal markets. Three years ago, 
merely by announcing its decision to acquire 
more lead and zinc, Washington effectively 
raised their prices several cents per pound. 
Today, the trade agrees, its buying both here 
and abroad keeps them at prevailing levels. 
Sooner or later, in view of its long-term con- 
tracts with several producers, the Govern- 
ment is apt to become a ponderable factor 
in copper as well. Indeed, some observers 
feel that such purchases may put a floor 
under the red metal not far from current 
quotations. 

The stockpilers, finally, have been guilty 
of far worse than meddling with the work- 
ings.of supply and demand. By lessening or 
destroying incentives to risk and experiment, 
their activities, in effect, have thrown a 
monkey wrench into the wheels of techno- 
logical progress. According to Mr. McKenna, 
who has been dealing with the stuff for 
decades, this is true of tungsten. The same 
obviously may be said of manganese, so es- 
sential to steelmaking. To utilize lean 
grades of this vital ore a new smelting process 
has been developed, not in the United States, 
which subsidizes producers, but in Canada, 

“which does not. — 

Far from advancing the Nation's interest, 
in sum, stockpiling plainly works against it. 
Happily, after years of easy assent, some 
lawmakers have begun to perceive this fact. 
As a consequence, the tungsten subsidy, once 
considered certain of passage, has come 
under heavy attack in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; its ultimate fate is now in doubt. 
The wave of protests excessive buy- 
ing of the metal is surely to be welcomed, 
However, it is, or should be, just the begin- 
ning. What is needed most is a hard and 
critical reappraisal of the whole stockpiling 
program. For a nation grows strong, not by 
wasting its assets in futile hoarding, but by 
using them wisely. : 


Inadequate Allowances for Career Diplo- 
mats: An Inequity Which Is Harming 
United States Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 11, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
_comes increasingly evident that career 
employees have need for allowances suf- 
ficient to enable their appointment to 
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high spots. I should like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues an article by 
Joseph Alsop, published in the March 
22, 1957, edition of the Washington Post, 
which delves into the matter of diplo- 
matic appointments. I sincerely believe 
there is a necessity to persuade this 
administration of the importance of hav- 
ing competent representatives abroad, 
and, indeed, is great harm done to the 
United States of America by unqualified 
political appointees in diplomatic posts. 

I intend to introduce legislation simi- 
lar to that introduced in the Senate so 
that career employees will have allow- 
ances sufficient to enable their appoint- 
ment to the top spots. However, I real- 
ize that the real problem is to persuade 
this administration of the importance 
of having competent representatives 
abroad and, indeed, great harm is done 
to the United States by unqualified 
political appointees in diplomatic posts. 

In connection with this, I would like 
to call your attention to the following 
article by Joseph Alsop which was pub- 
lished in the March 22, 1957, edition of 
the Washington Post: 


DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS RECORD CALLED 
Saua 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Pans. — The Eisenhower administration's 
traffic in diplomatic appointments has now 
reached a stage that calls for public com- 
ment. 

The latest news is that Senator JOSEPH R. 
McCarray’s deputy in the State Department, 
Scott McLeod, is to receive the Embassy in 
Dublin as his just reward for having done 
more harm to the American Foreign Service 
than any one else in recent memory. Per- 
haps McLeod will not do a great deal more 
harm in Ireland, but why on earth should 
he be sent there at all at the expense of the 
American taxpayer? 

But this is a relatively minor incident in 
u long and squalid story. This year most 
of the diplomatic posts in Europe have been 
crudely placed on the auction block and 
sold for cash on the barrelhead. 

By sheer accident, some of the very rich 
men who have thus been named to repre- 
sent the United States abroad ought to make 
excellent Ambassadors. John Hay Whitney 
in London, for instance, is the sort of man 
who ought to receive a political apointment 
to a major embassy quite without regard to 
his Republican contributions. Then, too, 
the administration must be credited with 
at least two really admirable nonpolitical 
appointments, those of David K. E. Bruce in 
Germany and Ellsworth Bunker in India. 

All the same, the overall record is really 
pretty unappetizing. Some recent incidents 
suggest, on the one hand, that the price of 
diplomatic appointments has now reached a 
level that is downright scandalous. There is 
the case, for example, of the present Ambas- 
sador to Denmark, the experienced, ex-For- 
eign Service officer, Robert Coe. 

It is an open secret that Coe’s original 
appointment was recognition not of his For- 
eign Service training but of his family’s 
enormous contributions to the 1952 cam- 
paign fund. In the last campaign he was 
again approached by an old friend, who was 
one of the Republican comittee’s money col- 
lectors, with the delicate intimation that it 
Was once more time to cough up. 

It's going to have to be a deep bronchial 
cough, too,” added the friend. 

In total, Coe’s cough reached the sum of 
$7,000—surely a respectable extra cough from 
a man who has always been a generous Re- 
publican contributor in his adopted State 
of Wyoming. But it was not enough, and 
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Coe was summarily informed that his serv- 
ices would be dispensed with this spring. 
He is to be replaced by a professional diplo- 
mat, Miss Frances Willis, Minister to Switz- 
erland, who is being moved to make room 
for a political appointment. 

On the other hand, a really disdainful 
disregard for the feelings of our allies (and 
therefore of the interests of United States) 
is frequently shown. Belgium, for instance, 
may be a small country, but it is an impor- 
tant country in NATO. Four years ago the 
Belgians were not too pleased to be handed 
over to a large Republican contributor. 

But now this first Republican contributor, 
Fred Alger, of Michigan, has presumably 
falled to give a sufficiently deep bronchial 
cough. (His cough was only $1,500 deep.) 
So he is being replaced by another contribu- 
tor, John Clifford Folger, of Washington, 
who has no known qualifications for the 
post except his service as Republican com- 
mittee treasurer and his check book. (To- 
gether with his wife, Folger coughed to a 
depth of $11,500). In neighboring Holland, 
an able professional, Ambassador H. Free- 
man Matthews, is being replaced by loyal 
Republican Civil Service Commission Chair- 
man, Philip Young. 

In still other cases, public untruth has 
been freely indulged in. The present Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Moscow, Charles E. 
Bohlen, is the leading Russian expert re- 
maining in the American Government's 
western community there. Perhaps in tri- 
bute to Bohlen's suitability for Moscow, it 
has been officially given out that he is being 
transferred by his own request. 

This Is plainly not true. Bohlen was en- 
tirely willing and even eager to carry on in 
Moscow. In fact he is being sent to Manila 
to make room in Moscow for our present 
Ambassador to Vienna, Liewellyn Thompson. 
The shift of Thompson from Vienna is an- 
other move in the game of diplomatic musi- 
cal chairs. Thompson, as it happens, is an 
exceedingly capable diplomatic professional. 
But the United States would have been far 
better served by leaving both Thompson and 
Bohlen where they were. 

There is no use continuing the sorry tale. 
Its point is all too simple. We are not liv- 
ing any longer in the 19th century, when 
the traffic in ambassadorships did no great 
harm. America now has incalculably great 
interests abroad, and America’s Ambassadors 
are the necessary guardians of those inter- 
ests. It does not matter whether they are 
rich or poor, Foreign Service officers or out- 
side recruits. What matters is whether they 
are well qualified. 

The expense of embassies is a phony ex- 
cuse. Surely the United States can afford 
the few extra hundreds of thousands of 
dollars by the sole test of knowledge and 
ability, And surely the cheaply political 
traffic in anmrbassadorships, with its sordid 
checkbook side, has become a really shock- 
ing business. 


Our American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to know that the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Post-Journal, published in my 
congressional district, is conducting a 
crusade to bring home to the people the 
great heritage of liberty which is theirs, 
to be defended and preserved not only 
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by them, but by their elected repre- 
sentatives. 

Under leave to extend, I am inserting 
an editorial which appeared in the 
March 16, 1957, issue of the Post-Jour- 
nal: 

“Tue ConprTion Upon WHICH Gop Harn 

Given LIBERTY To Man Is ETERNAL VIGI- 

LANCE” (JOHN PHILPoT CURRAN, 1790) 


Perhaps in this year of 1957 our ruling 
generation is bungling. Men debate the 
issues, arguing the merits of high wages. 
short hours, dishwashing machines, fancy 
cars rushing over superhighways, mass mil- 
lions with TV sets and the highest standard 
of material living in world history. 

Perhaps this generation is just a facsimile 
of those which suffered the hectic prosperity 
of the twenties, the shock of the depres- 
sion thirties, or tribulations of two wars 
in the forties and emerged into the 
cold war days of the fifties. Perhaps this 
ruling generation is a bit more apathet- 
ic, a bit more calloused, a bit more 
willing to live in the clouds of a boughten 
sense of security, without considering the 
cost. Many years of accepting something 
for nothing, of cradle-to-the-grave security 
propaganda, can becloud the thinking. 

You can look over your shoulder to the 
thirties when a Nation pyramided experiment 
upon experiment, debt upon debt, to pull out 
of a depression, and see the beginning of the 
wearing away of the individual honesty in 
national thinking. We swept shadows 
the sidewalks, we learned through WPA and 
PWA how public works can be paid from the 
other pocket. Federal and State ald tO 
communities at the city and county level in 
larger and larger doses was an inevita 
step. We learned how to grab without * 
pang of conscience. (Somebody is going e 
get it, why not us?) So tighter and tighter 
draws the web, higher and higher go the 
taxes, higher and higher the national debt- 

Do we as individuals have a national con 
science left? Do we know or understar- 
why the Founding Fathers gave us our coni 
stitution and its Bill of Rights and wh® 
they were guarding against? What is 
dom? Do we still have it if we become 15 
pawns of a Federal or State bureaucracy? 

a stalemate with Russia of any value if we 
plunge recklessly on to threaten our o 
economy? a 

Back in 1790 John Philpot Curran in a 
speech of the right of election, uttered som 
prophetic words. He said: to 

“Tt is the common fate of the indolent 
see their rights become a prey to the a 
The condition upon which God hath gi 
liberty to men is eternal vigilance.” po 

Perhaps this generation and the ones W: af 
have immediately preceded it have bung of 
at home and abroad. But the greatest ae. 
tion in the world has moved steadily ab t 
However, we cannot forever play tag wi 
the shoals. 

We must now place our hopes with e 
next generation which should be better to 
cated and better equipped materially “— 
steer our national course. But can this 22 41 
eration grasp and hold the fundamen 
truths our Founding Fatbers gave us in nt 
Constitution, that the Bill of Rights sous 
to safeguard—the supreme stature and 23. 
dom of the individual the American 3 
and willing to make his own way on oa 
own merits, unshackled by a Federal GO 
ernment that should be his servant, not b“ 
jailer? There were generations of Amen 
cans who believed supremely in the b ve 
right of freedom. These generations 3 
gave their lives, their property. the 
carved out the wilderness, moved across ple 
plains, built railroads, and made 5 
the massive economy that can withstand 2 
day's squandering. But they left a heri 
far more valuable than the material stre: # 
great as that is. They left the torch of ind! 
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vidual freedom, the supreme glory of the 
individual who can walk proudly and enjoy 
the freedoms of speech, worship, and the 
Other human dignities with his fellows. 
Our national birthright must not be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of apathy or the myth of 
Security by beneficient “handout” govern- 
ment. That is why the Post-Journal today 
is publishing in full-page form on page 16 
the Constitution of the United States and 
the Bill of Rights. We would like to see it 
Teread and restudied by the thousands of 
you who may have forgotten the sovereign 
individual you are. As a public service 
Wwe shall be pleased to furnish reprints on 
Blossy paper of this full page in any quan- 
tities desired, free of charge, to individuals, 
Schools, patriotic groups, or anyone else in- 


terested, as we are, in reemphasizing the. 


jundamental facts of the American way of 
e 


sai eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
y. 


Condemnation “Fixture” Damage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
. Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
enactment of the vast new highway pro- 
&ram will produce a host of problems 
in Many areas of Government activity. 
One such problem area may include con- 

tion procedures for acquisition of 
T ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article by Jeremiah J. Kenney, con- 
demnatlon clerk of Detroit’s recorders 
Court on fixture damage in condemna- 
tion, published in the Detroit Lawyer for 
ch 1937. This article, by a recog- 
authority in the field, illuminates 
One important aspect of land acquisition 
Government agencies. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

NDEMNATION “FIXTURE” DAMAGE—PROcED- 

URE OUTLINED FOR ESTABLISHING "FIXTURE” 

Removat, DAMAGE CLAIMS IN RECORDER'S 

Court CONDEMNATION CASES 

(Urban redevelopment and other projected 

Unicipal improvements involve the relo- 
tation of hundreds of businesses of all types, 

th resultant calls upon attorneys for coun- 
šel in the majority of cases. A shortage of 
in. book material In this field suggested the 

Vitation by the Detroit Lawyer to Jere- 
mot J. Kenney, condemnation supervisor of 

€ Recorder's Court to discuss procedure for 
®stablishing claims in recorder’s court con- 
dür natien cases. Mr. Kenney has served 

court for many years in this capacity, 
directing the hearings in the Gratiot re- 
evelopment area, East Side slum clear- 

Ce, clyic center, and many others in which 

Claims have been presented.) 
(By Jeremiah J. Kenney) 
1 0 begin with, “fixtures” as the term 

Used in condemnation cases, is a mis- 
Romer, 
an R. Sogge, assistant corporation coun- 
hay the city of Detroit, is probably right 
aren that habit) when he says they 
with fixtures at all. Fixtures are valued 

th the land. What we talk of, he says, 

chattels annexed to real property. The 
often contain the term in quotation 
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marks as though recognizing its hybrid 
character. 

A lawyer for a laundry in Des Moines 
used it, the Gratiot Avenue case took it from 
there and since it is accepted if not accu- 
rate, trade fixtures or fixture 
will be used here. In this discussion, at 
least, the term shall mean the reasonable 
cost of detaching trade fixtures and reat- 
taching them elsewhere. 

A motion for a new trial in this court 
eriticized the use of the term fixture re- 
moval damage in the charge to the jury 
as implying that only the cost of removal 
could be considered. 

The history of fixture removal claims in 
Michigan where the condemnor takes the 
entire interest is brief. 

There are only four cases, starting in 
1940, with the city of Detroit’s appeal from 
Judge W. McKay Skillman's ruling in the 
Gratiot Avenue widening case reported in 
294 Michigan 569. 

In that case (p. 573) the court sald: “The 
sole question on this appeal is whether it 
was proper for the jury to award damages 
for removal costs of trade fixtures.” The 
court then concluded (syllabus): “Trade 
fixtures used in conduct of drugstore, jew- 
elry store, and gear manufacturing business 
were not stocks of goods nor, usually con- 
sidered, purely personal property, and while 
considered personal property as between 
landlord and tenant, in condemnation pro- 
ceedings they were properly considered as 
realty and damages were allowable for re- 
moval costs“ (Const. 1908, art, 13, p. 1). 

The above quotations from the Gratiot 
Avenue case are taken from In re Slum Clear- 
ance (332 Mich. 485, at 491). In the latter 
case the Supreme Court states the question 

. 489) : 

(Fernen a condemnation jury is to reflect in 
its award the cost of the removal of trade fix- 
tures, should the jury consider the cost of 
removing chemical solutions in the tanks 
of a plating company, and the cost of re- 
moving the molten metal in its furnaces?” 
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Judge Paul E. Krause, in the recorder's 
court—admitting all other removal damage 
testimony, refused to allow that regarding 
the solutions and molten metal. The Su- 
preme Court, conceding the impossibility of 
actually affixing or annexing these items to 
the real estate so as to become part of it, 
held them, under the circumstances of this 
case, to be constructively annexed. The case 
includes a discussion of fixtures. 

The question appears again In re Civic 
Center D. & C. Navigation Co. (335 Mich. 
537). The navigation company asked at 
least $59,300 for the expense of moving four 
passenger vessels from docks which were 
taken. Here, the court said, the vessels failed 
to meet the test, namely, the intention to 
make the vessels a permanent accession to 
the freehold and held it was not error to 
refuse to allow the jury to consider evidence 
of the cost of moving the vessels. Just as 
an historical note: These were the same ves- 
sels which recently had their final blaze of 
glory in Lake St. Clair. 

The latest decision In re John C. Lodge 
Highway (340 Mich. 254) involved the right 
of tenants to fixture damage, and the effect 
of condemnation clauses on that right. Ap- 
parently, because Act P. A. 1911 (No. 149, 
sec. 5, cl. 1948, sec. 213.25, Stat. Ann. 8, 15) 
did not specifically include “those in pos- 
session” the Wayne County Road Commission 
had rejected the claims of certain tenants. 
Meanwhile, the city, under the charter (title 
8, ch, 1, sec. 3) which contains that language, 
had been paying. 

“Fixture removal damage” claims in re- 
corder’s court are settled in most cases. 
Trials of the main issues of necessity and 
value of the fee are often protracted as a 
wide area of disagreement is possible, but 
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costs of trade fixture removal can with rea- 
sonable accuracy be determined. The pres- 
ent practice, which has arisen by consent, 
results in a stipulated figure which is sub- 
mitted to the jury with the request that 
they return that gum in the verdict roll. 
Counsel who desire to settle are advised 
that upon receipt of a trial notice estimates 
of the cost of removal of trade fixtures may 
be submitted to the office of the corpora- 
tion counsel. It is suggested that estimates 
be made by competent, responsible_persons 
with experience in the field, I. e., refrigera- 
tion firms for refrigerators and electricians 
for wiring. The Jack-of-all-trades is not 
highly regarded in this age of specialization 
aa may be vulnerable under cross-examina- 
on. 


ALL SUCH CLAIMS CHECKED 


Estimates are checked by E. A. Walinske of 
the real estate bureau of the corporation 
counsel’s office. He and his staff have 
checked all such claims since their recogni- 
tion by the courts, either for settlement or 
for rebuttal and he is conversant with most 
of the problems. His experience extends 
from abattoirs through wineries. When 
difficulties have prevented claimants from 
obtaining estimates he has been known to 
make his own to the satisfaction of counsel 
vaa cuk No one does much better than 
that. 

All but a few of the businesses and indus- 
tries in the wholesale distyict were settled 
without contest. The west side of Wood- 
ward, including Richmond & Backus’ exten- 
sive printing equipment, Stouffer's restau- 
rant, Whalings, and others were stipulated 
figures. 

When differences occur between the esti- 
mate submitted and those of Mr. Walinske, 
counsel is asked to discuss them. This nego- 
tiation between “eminent counsel and 
trusted public officials” (343 Mich, 629) usu- 
ally results in a stipulated figure. 

Of course, not all cases are settled. An 
honest difference of opinion may require a 
trial. The nature of certain trade fixtures, 
e. g. chemical solutions and molten metal, 
passenger vessels, etc. makes it difficult to 
agree that certain installations fall within 
the category. 

The status of murals which furnished at- 
mosphere in a bistro was left for the jury to 
decide. The testimony having shown that 
atmosphere was the essence of a bistro, the 
jury found for the claimant with a substan- 
tial, perhaps liberal, award. 

When negotiations do fail, it is necessary 
to present the claimants case. This is done 
in turn, by parcel number, at the conclusion 
of the testimony relating to the real property. 

According to Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel Sogge, a walking compendium of con- 
demnation law and lore, the Gratiot Avenue 
case established the pattern of procedure 
which prevails today. In the first trial to 
follow that case, counsel submitted to the 
jury fixture removal costs which included 
the cost of detaching the fixtures and re- 
moval to a truck outside the building—their 
removal from the truck at a new location 
and attachment in the new location. For- 
get about them while they are on the truck 
because “the cost of transporting severed 
trade fixtures could not be awarded because 
it is too speculative.” 

The Michigan Supreme Court in this con- 
nection cited City of St. Louis v. Railroad 
Co. (226 Mo. 694) and the language of that 
case is pertinent here. 

“At first glance it is to be concluded that 
there exists a difficulty in finding a reason 
for not compensating the owner of personal 
chattels who is compelled to remove them 
for his expense in so removing them to a 
point at least beyond the edge of the right- 
of-way. It is equally clear, on the other 
Hand, that no logical reason can be found 
for compensating him for the expense of re- 
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moval beyond such point. This is so, for 
the reason that A might desire to move his 
chattéls only into the next adjoining house, 
while B might desire to have his taken sev- 
eral blocks or even several miles and C on 
the other hand, his business broken up, 
might desire to remove his goods to some 
other place or city. No reason in logic, there- 
fore, can be found for the condemnors pay- 
ing more than is sufficient to move the per- 
sonal property off the right-of-way. A rule 
which would require the condemnor to do 
more than this would be variant and indef- 
nite, and, therefore, speculative.” 


BURDEN OF PROOF ON CLAIMANT 


The city takes the position, which has not 
been challenged, that the burden of proof 
in fixture cases is upon the claimant, and 
that the minimum and maximum rule 
(which applies to real property) does not 
hold in fixture cases. 

The authority cited is In re Widening of 
Harper Avenue (237 Mich. 687). 

“On the item of business damage 
no testimony was offered by the city of this 
item of damages on any of the parcels, but 
considering its necessarily speculative char- 
acter, counsel had a right to rest content 
with the cross-examination of the owner's 
witnesses. 

“But the jury was not necessarily required 
to accept the conclusions of the owners in 
this regard, even though there was no di- 
rect evidence to the contrary.” That the 
court said In re widening of Woodward Ave- 
nue—Appeal of Demery (264 Mich. 326): 
“Damage to fixtures was capable of quite 
accurate estimate and computation” has not 
affected the practice. The Demery appeal 
had a most unfortunate history. As a re- 
sult of this decision the case was tried again 
in recorder's court with the same result. 
Following a second appeal (304 Mich. 417), it 
was tried again. This jury was advised of 
the previous actions and strongly urged (the 
judge cannot give binding instructions (244 
Mich. 377) ) to follow the supreme court rul- 
ing and return a verdict. The jury, exer- 
cising their prerogative as Judges, chose in- 
stead to follow the precedent of their con- 
stitutional predecessors and once more gave 
nothing. . 

had made a fatal move, Antici- 
pating the widening, the store was revamped 
previous to the trial and the fixtures moved. 
This precluded a view, in place, by the jury. 
The jurors might reasonably be reluctant to 
pay for that which they were never able 
to see. The safer practice, in view of this, 
would be to await the settlement or the 
jury's view. 

Reasonable time for moving and reloca- 
tion can usually be obtained. Many remain 
in possession until a writ of assistance is 
issued. However circumstances differ in each 
and “possession of private property con- 
demned for public use may be obtained im- 
mediately, where there has been a judicial de- 
termination of the necessity for the taking 
and of the compensation to be paid there- 
fore by paying such compensation and ob- 
taining immediate surrender of the prem- 
ises." State Highway Commissioner v. Ot- 
. Judge (339 Mich. 390 (Sylla- 

us) ). 

There Is confusion regarding business dam- 
age claims. The Harper Avenue and Wood- 
ward Avenue cases (and there are others), 
speak of business damage claims. In these 
cases, only part of a building was taken. 
When there is a partial taking respondents 
are “permitted to recover for such loss oc- 
casioned by the interruption of their busi- 
ness as they were able to show, with rea- 
sonable certainty, will occur during the 
time it will necessarily be interrupted.” 
Spry gigas of Parks v. Moesta (91 Mich, 

Grade separation cases, by statute also 
permit recovery for interruption of busi- 
ness and moving costs, 
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Nor PROPER ITEMS 


Counsel have cited Detroit v. C. H. Little 
Co. (146 Mich. 373) and Grand Rapids, etc. 
v. Weiden (70 Mich. 390) to support claims 
of business loss. The text of the Little case 
shows it to be a grade separation. The 
Weiden does not, but the rule as it ap- 
plies when the entire interest is taken is 
repeated ((1954) 341 Mich. 420). “Loss of 
profits due to interruption of business neces- 
sitated by moving and the expense of re- 
moval of personal property are not proper 
items to be considered in making the 
awards.” 

The factors which lead to settlement in 
other types of cases are found here. Proving 
a fixture claim is tedious at best—each de- 
tall is an item on the cost sheet and proof 
is time consuming, A review of the verdicts 
presents an uncertain picture for the claim- 
ants. In the Gratiot case as reported the 
drugstore claimed $500, the verdict was $150; 
the jeweler asked $1,584.50, the verdict $600; 
the Gear Co. asked $5,255.75, the verdict 
was $4,000. A recent recorder’s court case 
showed a claim for $26,500 and a verdict for 
$6,000. This was appealed and later settled 
by the city at a higher figure. 

The present procedure results in settling 
all but the hardest cases. 

And the owner of an old established busi- 
ness property, dislocated by the slum clear- 
ance, says emphatically “It’s the best thing 
that ever happened to us.” Incidentally, he 
settled his fixture claim. 

When the verdict is confirmed, counsel is 
notified. The client is also notified that his 
award is.ready for payment. Harold Repp, 
of the city treasurer's office, advises that a 
lien officially filed will place counsel’s name 
upon the check which issues thus providing 
a timely reminder of services rendered. 


Post Office’s Job Is To Serve the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Mr. William C. Doherty, president, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, 
which appeared in the April 1957 issue of 
the AFL-CIO American Federationist, 
the official monthly magazine of the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

The article, entitled “The Post Office’s 
Job Is To Serve the People,” follows: 

THE Post Orricx's Jos Is To SERVE THE 

PEOPLE 
x (By William C. Doherty) 

History will verify that our postal system 
is older than’ the Nation itself. A year be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence was 
framed, the Continental Congress appointed 
Ben Franklin as the first postmaster general 
of the new United States Postal system. 

In addition to its longevity among Federal 
departments, the postal establishment has 
another claim to fame—albeit of somewhat 
dubious character. In the years since Ben 
Franklin’s era, there has seldom been a letup 
in the controversy about the role our postal 
system should play. 

Arguments can be advanced by both pro- 
ponents and opponents on the question: 


“What is the role of the postal establish- 
ment?” 
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Is It primarlly a public service which, like 
other Federal departments and agencies, 18 
adjudged worth what it costs? Or is it pri- 
marily a business venture operating within 
the framework of accepted business con- 
cepts? In brief, should our postal system 
break even or, indeed, make a profit, or 
should it not? 

Not only has this controversy generated 4 
considerable amount of heat but—unlike 
many other arguments—it has also produced 
a great deal of light. Unfortunately, no 
solution has been reached on the main issue. 

In the early days of the Nation, the role 
intended for the postal system was clearly 
degned. The Founding Fathers made abun- 
dantly clear what they had in mind when 
they instructed the first postmaster general: 
. “If the necessary expense shall e 
the produce, the deficiency shall be 
good by the united colonists." 

President George Washington, in an early 
message to Congress, advocated transmission 
of publications free of charge through the 
mails as a means of unifying the new Nation- 
The lawmakers agreed with him. In reply 
to Washington's message, Congress said: 

“The circulation of political intelligence 
through these vehicles is justly reckoned 85 
the surest means of preventing the degen- 
eracy of a free government.” 

Proponents of the service first concept 
can take comfort in these and subsequent 
pronouncements, In 1814 Congress returni 
to this policy after a brief experiment in 
authorizing new post roads only when they 
could show that a profit would be real 
In 1844 the self-sustaining theory was again 
rejected after a careful study by a postal 
commission appointed by Congress, In 1851 
Congress stated firmly: 

“The Post Office is primarily a service 
organization.” 

Many postmasters general have associated 
themselves with this service concept, al- 
though the thesis that the Nation's 
system should be self-sustaining is not with 
out its vigorous supporters. 

Postmaster General Creswell, in 1869, was 
of the strong conviction that a pay-as-you 
policy was the only sane way in which to 
operate. However, he made a complete 
about-face 2 years later and, in his re 
to Congress, argued against the profit motive- 
He thought it was necessary for private en“ 
terprise but stated that “a government sy5° 
tem, managed in the interests of the people, 
pursues exactly the opposite course.” 8 

In 1920 Postmaster General Will Hays said: 

“The Post Office is not for profit nor for 
politics, but for service.” 

Congress, the executive branch, and mail 
users still demand good postal service, 
sometimes their enthusiasm for resolving 
what is popularly referred to as a 
deficit defeats these demands. 

It would be neither accurate nor fair to 597 
that anyone has publicly suggested the com- 
plete abandonment of the service concept to 
embrace an all-out drive for a self-sup 
ing postal service. They have not reached 
for the profit goal as yet, but in their zeal to 
prove that a postal deficit exists they 
willing not only to refuse to underwrite the 
necessary cost of a mall service in an eve!” 
expanding and dynamic national economy: 
but they also willingly forfeit e 
services. 

This happened in 1950, when several vital 
postal functions were either curtalled or 
eliminated. These cuts were made under the 
pious guise of balancing the budget. Cur- 
rently there is thinking along the same lines. 

Perhaps our generation has developed ® 
blasé attitude toward the contributions ma 
by the postal service to the growth and de- 
velopment of our Nation. The mails have 
aided our commerce, diffused knowledge 
among our people, and served to unify the 
Nation, Given the proper tools, the 
establishment will continue to make and en- 
large upon these contributions. 
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Proper tools are not exclusively fair and 
Teasonable postal rates, as some would be- 
lieve, but must include a modern wage struc- 
ture, labor-management policies, supplies, 
and equipment. 

The motives of those who believe increased 
postage rates will cure all the ills of the 
postal establishment are not questioned. 
Their arguments are sincerely presented and 
Well intentioned. However, it does seem that 
More emphasis, more information, more pub- 
lic enlightenment should be directed toward 
the positive features of the postal service. 
This suggestion would hold true in the field 
of costs to the taxpayers, as well as statistics 
Pointing up the multiplicity of services per- 
lormed— both postal and nonpostal. 

It is one thing to say that service is pro- 
vided to 70 million citizens from 37,000 local 
Offices, spread out over more than 3,600,000 
Square miles of American territory. The 
Magnitude and complexity of the postal sys- 
tem require more than 520,000 employees. 
They work in terminals, on trains, in small 
and large post offices. 

Each year rural carriers cover 1,500,000 
Miles of good roads and some not so good, 
185 horseback routes are still in existence, 
96 carriers deliver mail by boat, 32 routes 
Call for delivery by private airplane, and 
More than 100,000 city letter carriers whom 
I have the honor to represent trudge the 
Streets collecting and delivering more than 
50 billion pieces of mail a year. 

These statistics will prove that the Ameri- 
Can postal establishment is an enormous un- 
dertaking in an era of giant commercial en- 
terprises and huge corporations. But these 

yanese characteristics standing alone 
neither prove nor disprove that postal operat- 
ing expenses are as costly as some would have 
Us believe. An examination of the facts 
discloses that these operating costs are not 
the major contributing factor to the national 
budget problem we hear so much about these 

ys. 

It is true that postal revenue seldom has- 
exceeded expenditures, All agree on that. 
No one has asserted or attempted to prove 
that it is not so. 

What constitutes the principal unresolved 
area of disagreement is whether the dis- 
Parity between operating costs and revenues 
is to be treated differently in the Post Office 
Department from the way it is treated in 
other departments and agencies of Govern- 
Ment. It is because of the absence of a clear- 
cut policy on the subject that the postal sys- 
tem has become the whipping boy in any dis- 
Cussion of Federal spending. 

The facts do not support this unenviable 
Tole of spendthrift of the Nation. A look 
at the figures reported in the President's 
budget for fiscal 1955 discloses a gross postal 

et expenditure of $2,714 million. Ap- 

Plicable receipts of public enterprise for the 

fame period are listed at $2,390 million. 

is Indicates that approximately 88 percent 

at its costs were recaptured in the form of 
Postal charges and other revenue. 

Compare this 88 percent figure with some 
Of the other Federal Departments for the 
Same fiscal year. The following table shows 
that the postal system comes closer to paying 


its way than any other agency: 
= ee ee ee eee — ee 
Gross : 
budget Appli- 
expendi- | cable 
tures receipts 
— T RETON 22 5 
Millions | Millions 
Astinutture. $2, 974 
1 18 
z 
Ost 
Laber 00 y 


1 Less than $1 million, 
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These figures reflect the expenses and 
revenue from measurable services performed. 
The Post Office, in addition, provides many 
immeasurable services, some of Which are 
nonpostal in nature. In this category is in- 
cluded the unmistakable contributions a 
good postal system makes in the unending 
effort to think together and work together 
toward building a world community of free 
peoples through communication. 

There are also many measurable nonpostal 
services performed by the Post Office which 
are reflected in its operating costs. Among 
those in this category are the handling of 
documentary stamps and the collection of 
duty for the Collector of Customs. 

Everyone these days is conscious of Federal 
spending. Well they might be, in view of 
the taxes levied against all of us. In this 
connection, the interest of postal employees 
is no less lively than that of other citizens. 
But in one area they have a particular stake 
because invariably their legitimate economic 
interests are involved. 

This particular phase of public spending 
is the cost of operating the postal service. 
As long as no policy exists to identify the 
proper role of the service, it is unlikely that 
the controversy over the alleged postal deficit 
will subside. And until it does or until it is 
clearly understood what constitutes the 
deficit, postal employees are going to be 
squarely in the middle. Every time in recent 
years they have gone before Congress for a 
wage increase, they have been confronted 
with the bugaboo of a postal deficit. 

Once again the employees are about to be 
put through the wringer in their quest for 
a falr and adequate wage scale. Before a 
congressional hearing 2 years ago, I presented 
a statement bearing directly on this point. 
I said: 

“It has always been difficult for postal 
employees to rationalize the fish-on-the-one- 
hand-fowl-on-the-other thinking when their 
wages are concerned. No one suggests pay- 
ing a forest ranger on the basis of admittance 
charges to any of our national parks. Army 
personnel are not paid according to PX 
receipts. 

“Why, then,’ asks the postal employee, 
‘must my salary always be tied in with postal 
revenues and postage rates? Why not deter- 
mine it on the basis of the very human need 
for adequate wages to enable me to purchase 
food, warmth, shelter, to say nothing of rec- 
reation and health and education of my 
children?” 

“It is a justifiable inquiry.” 

A recent report submitted to the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee by 
a Citizens Advisory Council, created in the 
84th Congress, commented as follows: 

“We fail to see why there should be any 
connection between postal rates and postal 
pay. The laborer should be worthy of his 
hire, and the fact that it costs money to 
operate the postal service should not in- 
fluence the level of postal pay.“ 

In private enterprise no reasonable person 
would maintain that a company would be 
justified to remain in business only because 
inadequate wages make it possible to con- 
tinue to meet competition. This is the posi- 
tion which some would have the Govern- 
ment adopt in relation to postal wages. The 
Government has no more right to use poor 
wages as an excuse for staying in the postal 
business than General Motors has to deny 
fair wage treatment on the grounds that it 
must follow that course to compete in the 
automotive industry. 

The time-honored procedure for effective- 
ly burying a wage request from employees 
is to establish a study group or a com- 
mittee whose charter can be indefinitely 
continued. In recent weeks this method 
was given a severe jolt, 

Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson ap- 
pointed a committee headed by Ralph J, 
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Cordiner of General Electric. The comple- 
ment of the Cordiner committee listed other 
equally distinguished leaders from the in- 
dustrial world. The group was known for- 
mally as the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensation. 
Its study was confined to positions in pro- 
fessional and technical categories of the De- 
fense Department. 

However, its findings and recommenda- 
tions have equal application in many areas 
to all Federal employees, including postal 
workers. Stripped to its essentials, the 
Cordiner committee's report simply states 
that the wages of Government workers have 
not kept pace with the compensation paid 
tq workers in private industry. 

At this writing, the report has not been 
official released. Newspaper stories suggest 
the White House is reluctant to allow the 
report to be released. On the basis of ex- 
cerpts from the report appearing in news 
stories, one might readily say that White 
House reluctance is understandable, 

The report is said to be critical of the un- 
concern at the “progressive lowering of the 
level of the department's civilian work force” 
resulting from inadequate Government pay. 
That criticism would have application in any 
agency of the Federal Government. 

At another point the Cordiner committee's 
report is said to puncture one of the most 
prevalent misunderstandings about Federal 
employment. It is the area of so-called 
fringe benefits. Newspapers have published 
the following excerpt: 

“Furthermore, the Federal Government 
has lost the advantage it once enjoyed in the 
area of fringe benefits. In brief, the magnet 
of interesting work and public service is no 
longer strong enough to overcome the pull of 
higher salaries in non-Federal employment.” 

The report also is said to comment on 
recruitment problems within the Defense 
Department. This is not a problem exclusive 
to that agency. The Post Office Department 
rae finds this a headache, and a costly head- 
ache. : 

In Minneapolis, for example, 53 civil-service 
examinations were conducted in an effort 
to recruit needed postal personnel. One a 
year or two at most would normally suffice. 
From the 53 examinations, 1,343 men were 
given followup assignments to report to 
work. Of this small number only 526 ac- 
cepted. The others apparently had been 
disenchanted by the meager pay offered. 

“Pay is the most tangible condition of 
work to a newcomer to the labor market,” the 
Cordiner report says. 

It is interesting to note that of the 526 
men who did accept postal employment in 
Minneapolis, 320 quit for greener financial 
pastures within a year. 

When it is considered that cost estimates 
range from $100 to $300 simply to recruit and 
put a man on the job in the postal service, 
it will be readily seen that a high-quit rate 
is a tremendous drain on the National 
Treasury. 

Although most of the Cordiner commit- 
tee’s conclusions have specific reference to 
limited segments of employment in the De- 
fense Department, one conclusion is appli- 
cable to every person who works for a living, 
in or out of government. The report says: 

“Employees must receive sufficient com- 
pensation to enable them to establish and 
maintain a standard of living which will 
allow them to discharge their responsibili- 
ties to their families and to their employers.” 

It is to be hoped that, when the question 
of wages for postal workers comes before 
Congress at this session, the matter will be 
considered on its merits and in the light of 
the philosophy that every man is worthy of 
his hire. It is to be hoped, further, that it 
will be remembered that the postal worker 
is not merely a statistic in the Federal or 
postal budget, that the presence or absence 
of proper postage rates is not involved, that 
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a bookkeeping difference between revenues 
and expenditures should be balanced in the 
light of numerous immeasurable services. 

A fiscal policy for the Post Office Depart- 
ment should embrace proper rates in relation 
to operating expenses, fair treatment to mail 
users and such intangible factors as the role 
the service is to play in our lives. A wage 
policy for the department should be separate 
and distinct, based on traditional American 
concepts of living costs, productivity and the 
right every man has to discharge his respon- 
sibilities to his family, his employer and 
his community. 

There must not be a double standard of 
morality, one standard for employers in 
private industry and another standard for 
the Government. And low wages, Inadequate 
wages—anything less than a saving wage— 
cannot be morally justified. Unfortunately, 
this is precisely the position in which the 
Federal Government now finds itself. 

Postal employees will continue to look to 
their colleagues in the American labor move- 
ment for moral support in the fight to bring 
Government wages into line with reality. 
When the time comes and the shouting be- 
gins about “postal deficits” and “raiding the 
Treasury”—cries that were heard in 1955— 
it might be a good idea for all of us to recall 
that our postal system costs us 12 percent 
of the amount appropriated by Congress. 

As the well known commercial slogan 
might be paraphrased, no other Federal 
agency can make that claim. 


Unionism: A Crusade, Not a Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions executive council at its January 
meeting established a new cardinal prin- 
ciple for organized labor. No union offi- 
cer, the council declared, should con- 
tinue in the labor movement if he finds 
it necessary to hide behind the fifth 
amendment in refusing to report to a 
proper governmental body on his han- 
dling of union funds. 


This new policy reflects the progressive 
and aggressive leadership of President 
George Meany, as well as the spirit of 
the united labor movement. 

In its decision at Miami Beach, the 
labor movement proclaimed that the 
sense of responsibility is an indispensable 
requirement for trade union leadership. 

The AFL-CIO executive council is 
meeting in Washington today in special 
session to consider the situation. I am 
certain the council will fulfill its respon- 
sibility and act to restore the confidence 
of the public in the labor movement. 

I include here as a part of my remarks 
an editorial by the distinguished presi- 
dent of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, David Dubinsky, 
on this very subject. Mr. Dubinsky is a 
vice president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and a member of its five- 
man ethical practices committee. The 
ILGWU is, without question, one of the 
greatest unions in our country and the 
entire world. 
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The editorial follows: 
Untontsm: A CRUSADE, Not A BUSINESS 


Dave Beck, teamsters’ chief, was careful 
not to incriminate himself during his ap- 
pearance before the special Senate commit- 
tee last week. But he didn’t mind incrim- 
inating the labor movement with conduct 
which President Dubinsky characterized as a 
tragic spectacle. 

The vast majority of those who serve the 
labor movement look upon- their calling as 
a crusade. They understand the great re- 
sponsibility which rests on them as officers 
entrusted with safeguarding the security 
and welfare of millions of individual union 
members. They realize that the funds they 
administer have been accumulated not to 
generate profits, but rather to provide pro- 
tection for working men and women on the 
job, in sickness, in old age. 

But if Beck is guilty of the terrible charges 
made against him, it is only because he has 
brought with him into’ the labor movement 
the concept that trade unlons are not a 
cause, but just another business to be con- 
sidered the personal property of union offi- 
cials. But unions must not, cannot be so 
considered. They are not the property of 
any official, no matter what his title. They 
belong only to their members. And legis- 
lation alone, whether punitive or not, can- 
not provide the complete remedy for the 
cash-value approach to unionism. 

The American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations executive 
council, at its Miami Beach meeting last 
January, established a new cardinal principle 
for organized labor. No union officer, the 
council declared, should continue in the 
labor movement If he finds it necessary to 
hide behind the fifth amendment in refusing 
to report to a proper governmental body on 
his handling of union funds. 

It is to the credit of the organized-labor 
movement that this policy, as proposed by 
AFI-CIO President George Meany, was 
adopted by the council in a sweeping vote of 
24 to 1—with the sole dissenting vote being 
Beck's. 

This new policy refiects to. progressive and 
aggressive leadership of President Meany, as 
well as the spirit of the united labor move- 
ment. It threatens only such stragglers from 
the field of big business who, like Beck and 


Brewster, invoke union autonomy and the 


fifth amendment in order to cover up their 
free-wheeling administration of union funds 
and who refuse to recognize that the fime of 
irresponsibility and of autonomy Alibis is a 
thing of the past. 

In its decision at Miami Beach, the labor 
movement proclaimed that the sense of re- 
sponsibility is an indispensable requirement 
for trade-union leadership. Those who lack 
it don't belong in the labor movement. 

As this is written, the executive council! is 
scheduled to meet in special session to con- 
sider the situation. We are certain the coun- 
cil will fulfill its responsibility and act to re- 
store the confidence of the public in the labor 
movement, shaken by Beck's conduct, by ef- 
fectuating the policy it adopted at its last 
meeting in Miami Beach. 


With Malice Toward None 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 13, 1957 
Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
come;tax season is at hand, Of this 
there can be no doubt for as my constit- 
uents take receipts in hand and strug- 
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gle with the multiple internal revenue 
forms many have communicated to me 
their feelings on the’subject. To put it 
mildly, they are somewhat less than 
overjoyed at both the arduous sessions of 
completing their return and the pay- 
ments which Uncle Sam is exacting from 
them. 

For the edification of my colleagues I 
am submitting herewith a letter to the 
editor of the Bakersfield Californian, 10- 
cated in Bakersfield, Calif., within the 
14th Congressional District which I am 
privileged to represent. The letter was 
submitted. to me by one of my irate 
taxpayer correspondents. While it is 
penned in the unmistakable form of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, it might 
also be termed a modern day taxpayer's 
declaration of independence. 

The letter follows: 


Wrra Maurice Towan Nong 


EDITOR, THE CALIFORNIAN: 

Two score and four years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new mis- 
ery, conceived in desperation and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are creat 
taxable, Now we are engaged in a great long 
form, testing whether that taxpayer, or any 
other taxpayer so confused and so frustrated, 
can long endure. 

We are met on a great battlefield of that 
struggle. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of our income to the great causes, use- 
less and foolish, which have taken our 
money that this Nation might continue to 
support other nations. 

And yet, in a larger sense, we cannot 8f- 
ford, we have not got, we will not have, this 
hallowed money, For the brave taxpa 
broke and penniless, who have paid here 
have dedicated it far above our poor 
to add, subtract, multiply, divide, refer t? 
separate schedule Z, etc. 

The world will little note nor long re- 
member what we pay here, but the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue will never forget if we 
don't. It is for us the living rather to be 
here dedicated to the unfinished payments 
which they made here have thus far 80 
reluctantly advanced. 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the tremendous payments still re 
before us—that from the examples of thes? 
financially bankrupt we take increased de- 
ductions for the cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of their money—th® 
we here highly resolve that these paw 
shall not have forked over in vain—that this 
taxpayer, underpaid, shall have a new b 
of lower taxes and higher wages, and thek 
government of the taxpayer, by the taxpay 
ers, for the taxpayer, shall not perish from 
the earth. 

A Taxraxxx. 


Tax Consideration for Our Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, 8 
much talk in recent months about Fed- 
eral aid to education reminds us that the 
basic factor in all education, the teacher, 
has been too long overlooked. The 15 
material facilities in our Nation’s schoo. 
will avail little if the human quest for 
learning is not properly guided by dedi 
cated directors. 
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That very fundamental principle is 
pointed up in a most timely editorial en- 
titled Teachers Deserve a Tax Break,” 
which appeared in the March 12, 1957, 
issue of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram. 

In these days of ever higher living 
cost, one of the best practical inspira- 
tions that could be granted to those en- 
gaged in the teaching profession is a 
little sympathetic consideration of their 
financial problems through tax adjust- 
ment and allowance on the money that 
they must spend in the pursuit of post- 
graduate studies. 

It appears that this could be accom- 
Plished by administrative action of the 
executive department, but, if not, let us 
here join together at the proper time to 
legislatively give the teachers a tax 
break they need and deserve in this 
matter. 

The editorial follows: 

TEACHERS DESERVE A Tax BREAK 


Congress is flooded each year with pro- 
posals for tax relief which would benefit cer- 
tain industries, certain professions and cer- 
tain groups. The Treasury Department can- 
not be blamed for opposing most of these re- 
quests. But the Nation's schoolteachers have 
entered a plea that certainly deserves some 
Careful consideration. 

The public has long since adopted the idea 
that teachers, in order to keep up with mod- 
ern developments in education and in order 
to make themselves professionally more com- 
petent, should use some of their spare time 
to work for additional academic credits and 
university degrees. 

Some public school systems require this. 
Most systems encourage it by setting pay 
Scales to reward postgraduate study. But 
the Internal Revenue Service doesn't seem to 
be cooperating. Teachers need quite a bit of 
Money to take these extra courses—especially 
when they have to forego summer jobs in 
order to go back to the classroom. Yet the 
Government will not allow the tuition ex- 
Penses to be deducted as business or profes- 
sional expenses if the teachers pass the 
Courses and get better jobs as a result. 

The teachers point out, with rather good 
Justification, that businessmen can deduct 
the costs of entertaining clients, a practice 
which is certainly intended to increase the 
taxpayer's earnings. If night club costs can 
thus be deducted, why shouldn't the cost of 
sitting in classrooms and listening to lectures 
On educational methodology? 

If the Federal Government has reached the 
Point where it is willing to spend billions to 
improve the quality of public education, the 
Concession asked by the teachers makes a 
good deal of sense. It would be one way the 
Federal Government could encourage im- 
Provement. And it would be a fair and logi- 
cal concession to the people who have dedi- 
da ted their lives to the important business of 
education. 


Put the Intelligence Estimates on Air- 
power in Focus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the April issue of Air Force 
magazine, the official publication of the 
Department of the Air Force. 

The editorial, entitled Put the Intel- 
licence Estimates in Focus,” follows: 
Por THE INTELLIGENCE ESTIMATES IN Focus 


At press time the national budget had 
become the bird“ in a gigantic game of bad- 
minton between the Congress and the execu- 
tive department. From the standpoint of 
national defense the prognosis was not good. 
Pressure for cutting the budget was mount- 
ing and, unfortunately, the most tempting 
area where cuts could be made was in the 
defense portion. 

The sequence went something like this. A 
short time after presenting the largest peace- 
time budget in the Nation’s history, President 
Eisenhower voiced hope that the Congress 
would be able to cut it. This expression was 
accompanied by a drumbeat of statements by 
administration figures on the dangers of in- 
Ha tion, talk of a depression that would curl 
your hair.“ “spending ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy,” and other phrases calculated to 
stimulate budget-cutting pressures. 

A Democratic-led Congress neatly batted 
the bird back into the White House court by 
requesting Presidential guidance as to where 
cuts could be made safely. But the President 
volleyed with a rejoinder that the executive 
department had done all it could, that the 
next move was up to the Co . Every- 
one wanted the budget to be cut but no one 
wanted to take the responsibility for it, or to 
make the first move. 

Quite conveniently, in the midstof all this, 
there appeared some information that might 
serve as an excuse, if not a valid reason, for 
making cuts in the Air Force portion of the 
budget. The information was made known to 
the press, and subsequently confirmed before 
the Congress, that national intelligence esti- 
mates of production rates of Russian modern 
heavy bombers had been revised. The esti- 
mates reflected some slippage in production 
of the Bison, the big Red jet bomber, and a 
slight falling off of production of the turbo- 
prop Bear. Instead of falling behind the 
U. S. S. R. in operational numbers of long- 
range modern bombers, we apparently were 
ahead, and would be so for about 2 more 
years. 

This was welcome news to all would-be 
budget-slicers. It was trumpeted in the 
press that last year's supplemental Air Force 
appropriation, voted by the Congress against 
administration protests, was a “$900 million 
bobble.” The intelligence estimate revision 
was termed “an extraordinary turnabout in 
estimates of Soviet airpower during the year.” 
Previous intelligence reports were described 
as badly in error. The Russian bogeyman 
was being cut down to size, went the stories, 
paving the way for defense budget cuts 
without jeopardizing national security. 

It is difficult to square such sweeping con- 
clusions with the fact. True, the national 
intelligence estimates of Red production of 
modern heavy bombers have been revised, 
but only for the next 2 years, And there 
was no proof, as some asserted, that the esti- 
mates had been tampered with for political 
purposes, although the timing on the release 
of the information certainly served a politi- 
cal end. What was damaging was the many 
things which were being left unsaid. The 
picture was badly out of focus. To para- 
phrase Mr. Wilson's famous statement, the 
new estimates meant that we perhaps have 
discovered that the Russians are not 8 feet 
tall, only 7 feet, 9 inches. 

In the first place, it should surprise no one 
that national intelligence estimates are sub- 
ject to revision. They are based on the best 
information available at any given time and 
quite properly they change as the situation 
changes and as new information becomes 
available. It would be much more disturb- 
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ing if they were static tables, unch. 
from year to year, instead of the fluid, viable 
documents they actually are. 

What makes this latest revision unusual is 
the fact that it is downward. For in the 
past our tendency has been to underesti- 
mate, rather than the reverse. The list of 
such underestimates is far too long to docu- 
ment extensively here. It should suffice to 
remember how we underestimated Red capa- 
bilities in the matters of copying our B-29, 
jet engine production, the atomic bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb, MIG production before 
Korea, submarine production, all-weather 
fighters production, and so on. Our batting 
average in this field is none too good. 

We must remember, likewise, that long- 
range bomber production is but one element 
cf Soviet strength. Let's take a look at the 
long roster of other factors in which there 
has been no announced change for the better. 
These include: 

The expanding Soviet base complex, both 
in the U. S. S. R. and in Red China, a big 
factor in determining what our own attack 
capability must be. 

The fast-growing Russian alr-defense ca- 
pability, one of General LeMay'’s biggest 
headaches, 

Numbers of Red light bombers—Beagles 
and Blowlamps. 

Numbers of Red jet fighters, including 
supersonic MIGs and all-weather Flashlights. 

Numbers of intermediate- Badger 
bombers, roughly equivalent in performance 
to our B-47. 

The Red guided missile effort, in inter- 
continental and intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles, and defensive missiles as well. 

Red production of scientists and tech- 
nicians. 

The rapidly closing gap between the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. in science and 
technology. 

To the best of our knowledge and belief, 
the intelligence estimates in none of these 
fields has been revised in any direction ex- 
cept upward. 

Nor can we take comfort in the fact that 
the revision of the estimates on Soviet 


modern long-range bombers applies only 


during the next 2 years, probably through 
1959. In discussing this point before the 
Congress, General Twining emphasized that 
“there is no change in the level of strength 
in modern bombers that we estimate the 
Soviets could and probably will provide for 
their long-range force in the time period 
beyond the next 2 years.” 

In effect, this means that, while the Rus- 
sians may not be even with us today in this 
one category of bomber production, by 1959. 
60 they will have caught up with us and 
passed us. And this is precisely the period, 
from 1959 to 1960 on, which the Air Force is 
worried about, as General Twining has re- 
iterated time and again. 

Further, the aircraft procurement money 
in the fiscal year 1958 budget, by and large. 
will not be spent within the next 2 years, in 
any case. 

Nor do the new estimates add one airplane 
or a single missile to our own Air Force 
capability, now or in the future. As we have 
previously pointed out, that trend is steadily 
downward, with no force goal left at which to 
shoot. The Reds still know where they are 
going. Our Air Force does not. In fact, it is 
probably safe to say that we have a firmer 
grasp on where the Red air force is heading 
than where our own will eventually wind up. 

This brings up an interesting sidelight on 
the matter of intelligence revisions. One 
would like to know how many times the Rus- 
sian estimates of our own B-52 production 
have been revised during the past 2 years. 
The Symington subcommittee testimony 
brought out that we intended to produce, in 
round figures, a total of 600 B-52’s. A year 
ago the production rate was projected at an 
eventual 20 per month. Yet the production 
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figures for early 1956 went something like 
this: 4 in January, 2 in February, none in 
March, none in April, 2 in May, and so on. 
‘The production forecast was obviously much 
higher. It is too much to expect that Red 
estimates of our B-52 production underwent 
some radical downward revisions last year? 
The point is that the kind of revision being 
touted as a complete turnabout might well 
have arisen from something as simple as 
that alternator trouble that was slowing our 
B-52 deliveries. Or it might refiect some- 
thing as serious as a major breakthrough in 
the missile field that would allow cutbacks 
in Red bomber production. 

There is still another item to consider. 
The new estimates, while only recently made 


public, did not burst suddenly on our de- 


Jense planners. They were known at the 
time the final budget was being prepared; 
they were known when Mr. Quarles made a 
last plea for $21 billion for the Air Force; 
they were known at the time the budget was 
submitted to Congress. One can only assume 
that the budget, as presented, already re- 
flected these new estimates. Hence, it is dif- 
ficult to see how they can now be put forth 
as justification for congressional cuts. I 
they are, it will be a case of using the same 
intelligence estimates to cut the budget 
twice, in effect—once in the executive depart- 
ment and again on Capitol Hill, 

Or take the case of the Symington sub- 
committee report, issued last February. Dur- 
ing its investigation, the subcommittee re- 
ceived some testimony which could not be 
made public for security reasons, including 
intelligence information from the Central In- 
telligence Agency and other sources. In addi- 
tion, much supplemental intelligence mate- 
rial was requested, obtained, and inserted in 
the subcommittee record. The latest such 
material was received by the committee in 
November, and presumably it reflected the 
latest estimates. 

Yet, in response to our query, a subcom- 
mittee staff member told us: “None of the 
unpublished testimony and none of the other 
material supplied during or after the hear- 
ings was such as to merit any change in the 

” 


In other words, although the newest intel- 
lgence revisions had been made available to 
the subcommittee, the majority found noth- 
ing in them to cause it to revise its gloomy 
picture of the relative airpower strengths of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

A In summary then, one must place the re- 
vised estimates in balance by remembering 
that: 

They are temporary in nature, and apply 
only over the next 2 years. 

They represent only a fraction of overall 
Soviet strength. 

They have already been refiected in the 
present budget. 

We trust that the Congress will weigh these 
factors carefully in their current examination 
of the Air Force budget. 


National Press Club Banquet 
` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, well, I 
attended another evening affair. Just 
did not want to miss it as the occasion 
was the annual meeting and banquet 
given by the National Press Association 
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for the members and a few of their 
friends. Each member had the privilege 
of selecting one Member of Congress, and 
being that I was a close friend of John 
Baer, former Member of Congress, a car- 
toonist, and member of the Press Club, 
I was invited. The result was that the 
meeting was overstocked with Congress- 
men, and I guess the Press Club soon saw 
the mistake of allowing its members to 
select the company. 

There was, of course, the usual get- 
acquainted hour from 7 to 8, and there 
seemed to be plenty of refreshments. I 
think this was the first big affair I have 
attended in Washington where hard liq- 
uor was not served, but the facts are that 
I did not try to find any. I heard no 
loud arguments, or any argument other 
than a friendly conversation in progress, 
so I concluded that the foundation of 
loud arguments was not present. My 
conclusion may have been in error, as 
I am sometimes wrong, but I want to 
faithfully describe the situation, and I 
saw no evidence of the work of John 
Barleycorn at this great banquet. 

From this slant I was greatly sur- 
prised, as I had always thought that 
newspaper writers, columnists, cartoon- 
ists, and newspaper owners would, on oc- 
casions like this, forget their decorous at- 
titude and relax and enjoy themselves, 
and that g reasonable amount of spirits 
fermenti would greatly assist in limber- 
ing up the stiffness so noticeable among 
a gathering of the Nation’s great writers. 
But no, this feature was evidently not 
necessary, and everybody had a natural 
and enjoyable time. 

The dinner itself was plain, but most 
excellent food, with as little of adul- 
terated products as it is possible for any 
catering organization to obtain. None 


of the nationally advertised soft drinks 


were in evidence, and I do not think the 
press association will procure any until 
we determine that they contain no harm- 
ful chemicals. > 

The outstanding feature of the occa- 
sion—one that was received with uproari- 
ous applause—was that there would be 
no speeches. I can imagine a great din- 
ner without liquor, but a great dinner 
without speeches is an innovation that 
can hardly be imagined, especially where 
so many trigger-happy orators were in 
attendance. I looked around at the bat- 
tery of oratorical giants and noted Vice 
President Nrxon, Majority Leader JOHN- 
son, Minority Leader Know ann, Speak- 
er Sam RAYBURN, Minority Leader Jor 
Martin. The audience seemed to feel 
perfectly at ease, but I could notice a few 
siigns of disappointment on the faces of 
these usual speakers. Sam RAYBURN 
scowled noticeably. He was probably 
loaded for bear and had to withhold his 
fire. Vice President Nrxon probably 
wanted to tell about his setting up a 
brandnew nation in the jungles of 
Africa, and took the no speeches an- 
nouncement with a faint hospital-bed- 
like smile. JOHNSON and KNOWLAND 
were both more at ease, as both are can- 
didates for the Presidency, and I pre- 
sume preferred to be seen and not heard. 
Joe MartIn seemed absolutely pleased 
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that he would not have to talk—and so 
were many others. 

I congratulate the National Press Club 
members for putting on such a nice din- 
ner and in breaking my social prece- 
dents. If brother Rees of Kansas, a 
great temperance advocate, had known 
that this gathering was going to be one 
that Carrie Nation could approve, he 
would have contrived in some way to be 
there. I know I left with a new feeling 
concerning newspapermen. I know how 
diligent they arẹ and greatly admire 
them, but to know that this organization 
is made up of hard working, intelligent 
and sober men who can set the brakes 
on the conventions of society as easily 
as they can put a Congressman in his 
place by writing him up, truthfully or 
otherwise, in the public interest, was an 
innovation to me. 


“Kilroy Was Here!” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times which brings 
up to date the actions and achievements 
of a character of World War I fame, the 
one and only “Kilroy”: 

KILROY THE IMMORTAL 


When the tugboat Edgar Bonnet was lifted 
out of the bottom of the Suez Canal on Mon- 
day, thus clearing that waterway for the 
passage of ships up to 20,000 tons, her bridge 
bore the strange devise “Kilroy Was Here.” 
As nearly as one can figure Kilroy must have 
gone down to the bottom of the canal in 4 
diver’s sult ot paint this inscription, But 
there it was. Kilroy had been there. 

Perhaps the second World War is now 8? 
far back that some young persons don't 
know who Kilroy was. They need not feel 
ashamed. Nobody knew who Kilroy was. 
All that was certain about Kilroy was that 
wherever anything needed to be done during 
the second World War Kilroy went there and 
did it. Technically speaking, Kilroy was not 
a fighting man. He would take on one or 
more members of any army, including his 
own, if they annoyed him, but mainly Kilroy 
was a man who built things. He also had 
fun on his days or hours off, but we had 
better not go into that. 

Kilroy was, among other things, a Seabee, 
& member of an organization called a con- 
struction battalion or something similar. 
But Kilroy did what interested him. Some- 
times he was absent without leave, but in 
such @ case this regréttable circumstance 
may have been due to the fact that he had 
finished a road leading up to the edge of 
Bougainville Perimeter or over the Hump 
into China, had lost interest and had gone 
on to fix up Okinawa or, like Caesar, build 4 
bridge across the Rhine. 

Kilroy went where he wanted to go, leaving 
behind him on walls and rocks and the sides 
of ships and billboards his mysterious motto 
“Kilroy Was Here.” But where he wanted 
to go was where he was needed. Lately he 
"has been needed in the Suez Canal and 80 
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there he was, over his bead in the salt water 
getting the Bonnet ready to lift and maybe 
working also on the Abukir, a slightly bigger 
Job. Kilroy sought no public acclaim. He 
never rode up Broadway under a shower of 
ticker tape. He was never mentioned for the 
Vice-Presidency. He never appeared on tele- 
Vision. He never got rich. People didn't 
recognize his face, but he did like them to 
know he had been there, and this he still 
does. 

We need Kilroy. It is good to know that 
after his long vacation, which possibly he 
spent in the Antarctic, he is with us again. 
Kilroy is Point 4. Kilroy is friendly aid 
to all the peoples of the world who feel 
friendly toward us and will work with us. 
If a new canal is needed Kilrow will be there 
digging it. If anybody wants help in fixing 
up a harbor or running a road through rough 
country or setting up new houses for people 
who haven't any houses or draining a ma- 
larial swamp, they can call on Kilroy. He 
will be there. He will be there in a spirit 
of joviality, not of condescending kindness. 
He may be there sometimes with a swagger 
in his walk and his hat tipped over one eye. 
Kilroy is gay and good and wonderful and 
now that he has come back let us hope he 
Will never go away again. 

We lift a glass to Kilroy and all his com- 
Tades in all countries and in all peaceful 
avocations. We drink to the gusto, the 
etrength and the handiness of good old 
Kliroy. The world needs him even more 
than it needs men of battle and men of 
Programs and politics. Maybe the future 
les in Kilroy, that jovial, shouting, laughing, 
confident son of the democratic world. 


American Motors Workers Concerned 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
Sands of workers in my district and in 
the entire metropolitan area of Milwau- 
kee are deeply concerned lest the auto- 
mobile manufacturing operations of the 
American Motors Corp. be terminated or 
taken over by one of the three giant auto 
Manufacturers. Such a change, if it 
Were allowed to occur, would have a pro- 
found impact not only on the wellbeing 
cf our people but also on the competitive 
Situation in the automobile industry and 
On the welfare of all automobile buyers 
in the United States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include an article 
on this subject written by Mr. George E. 
Sokolsky which appeared in the March 19 
issue of the Milwaukee Sentinel and 
which was called to my attention by Mr. 
Eerman Steffes, the recording secretary 
of local 75, United Automobile, Aircraft, 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (UAW-AFL-CIO). 

The article is as follows: 

Ir AMC Qurrs Makinc Cars, MONOPOLY 

Progr To FoLLOW 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Two problems are raised by the reported 
Plan of Louis Wolfson to purchase the Amer- 
ican Motors Corp.: 

1. It will further reduce the number of 
automobile manufacturers in the United 
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States, leaving practically only the three 
giants, General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler, 
in the field. 

It is questionable whether, from a national 
standpoint, it is sound for any industry to 
become so concentrated. On the other hand, 
AMC has been losing money in the automo- 
bile business and it is impossible to require 
any company to continue to manufacture a 
product at a loss. As soon as an automobile 
company stops manufacturing automobiles 
and goes in for kitchen hardware, the de- 
mand in Congress grows for a monopoly in- 
vestigation in this field. Certainly, if Wolf- 
son becomes dominant in AMC and if he 
gives up the automobile line and limits him- 
self to iceboxes and other kitchen goods, a 
monopoly investigation of the automobile 
industry must ensue. Such an investigation 
will lead to a side-line study of advertising. 

2. In the case of Wolfson, it will raise 
again the question of raiding and of the 
secret purchase of controlling interests in 
various companies. At present, two con- 
gressional committees and the SEC are dely- 
ing deeply into the problem. 

Concerning this, many errors of fact and 
judgment have crept into the public print. 
First of all, most raids or takeovers are 
legal. If the stock of a company is for sale, 
anyone can buy and outsiders can manipu- 
late the market to their adyantage. 

The essential question is not that. It is 
where the buyers get their money. It is not 
illegal to get money wherever one can get it, 
so long as no tax deception is involved. But 
there is a tremendous amount of money loose 
in the world, some of which is hot money 
going through a process of legitimization. 

Anonymous money may be innocent, but 
the anonymity of the ownership, the fact 
that the banks managing the money will 
not disclose the ownership, engenders a 
suspicion that the ownership is improper. 


Dr. James McGregor Burns on the 22d 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am ap- 
pending to these remarks another re- 
sponse to my cross-section survey among 
historians and political scientists on the 
wisdom of the 22d amendment. 

I present today the reply of Dr. James 
McGregor Burns, of Williams College, 
in Massachusetts. In my opinion, Dr. 
Burns is one of the best of our young 
political scientists. Some years ago he 
worked for a time on Capitol Hill, and 
in 1949 his book Congress on Trial, was 
published. He is the author of the re- 
cent work on contemporary history, 
Roosevelt: the Lion and the Fox. 

Dr. Burns’ reply follows: 

/ WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Williamstown, Mass., March 21, 1957. 
Hon. Srewarr L. UDALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. UpaLL: I favor repeal of the 22d 
amendment for two main reasons. In the 
first place, repeal is a matter of simple gov- 
ernmental efficiency and effectiveness. Why 
compel ourselves to dismiss a President who 
is still going strong and has had the ex- 
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perlence of being President, who has, in 
effect, spent several years educating himself 
in the toughest Job on earth? No sensible 
corporation or university, few governments 
of any importance, artificially require the 
banishing of talent and judgment that con- 
tinue to have the confidence of the people 

Secondly, and more important, the 22d 
amendment is an artificial and dangerous in- 
terference with the basic principles of our 
constitutional system. That system assumes, 
on the national level, that Congress will re- 
fiect the great diversity of interests and at- 
titudes among the people, even if it means 
risk of delay and even inaction. It assumes 
that the President, acting on some consensus, 
will serve as the integrating and energizing 
force in Government. This was the plan 
of the framers of the Constitution and the 
system has worked well._ Virtually all po- 
litical scientists and students of American 
political history agree that any attempt arti- 
ficially to limit Presidential tenure is bound 
to weaken the great role that the framers 
planned for the President, and will under- 
mine the system of mutual powers and checks 
on powers that is the genius of our system. 

Although a Democrat, I hope that any at- 
tempt to repeal the 22d amendment will not 
exclude the incumbent, President Eisen- 
hower. If his health and energy permit, 
there is no reason that he should not be eligi- 
ble for a third term in 1960, or at any rate 
to place his selection before the American 
people. 

Sincerely yours, 
James M. BURNS. 


Today Marks 75th Anniversary of the 
Knights of Columbus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


j OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks a great milestone in the out- 
standing history of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. Today, March 29, 1957, is the 
75th anniversary of the granting of a 
charter by the General Assembly of the 
State of Connecticut officially starting 
the Knights of Columbus along the road 
to formidable accomplishments and a 
position of the highest respect and ad- 
miration based on its humanitarian 
philosophy and teachings. 

I, personally, have been closely asso- 
ciated with the Knights of Columbus for 
a number of years in my capacity as a 
former district deputy of the 14th Penn- 
sylvania district as well as master of the 
fourth degree Calvert province. 

I, therefore, Mr. Speaker, speak from 
a position of experience when I state 
that the outstanding programs under- 
taken by the Knights of Columbus stem 
from a love of God and the love for the 
human being. At this point, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to review the past his- 
tory of the Knights of Columbus, which 
I am sure you will agree is an impressive 
one. 

Throughout the 3,900 councils located 
in the United States, Canada, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, Panama, Puerto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines, the more than 1 million mem- 
bers of the Knights of Columbus are 
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now engagd in special programs in com- 
memoration of the 75th anniversary of 
the Knights of Columbus. 

On March 29, 1882, the general as- 
sembly of the State of Connecticut 
granted a charter to a new organiza- 
tion—the Knights of Columbus. This 
charter represented the results of efforts 
initiated by the Rev. Michael J. McGiv- 
ney, a young curate at St. Mary’s Church 
in New Haven, Conn., and a small group 
of men associated with him who were 
concerned with the plight of the families 
of Catholic men who had died in the 
communuity leaving little or no pro- 
tection for their widows or children. 
Thus, came into being a fraternal benefit 
society for Catholic men which from 
that small beginning soon spread 
throughout the State of Connecticut and 
then into Rhode Island, New York, Mas- 
sachusetts and shortly thereafter into 
all of the Eastern States. The growth 
continued until the organization reached 
its record membership of over 1 million 
members during the past year. Today, 
the Knights of Columbus has in force 
$650 million insurance, has paid insur- 
ance benefits of $120 million, and dur- 
ing the calendar year 1956 showed a net 
increase of insurance in force of $88 
million, a new annual record. 

Shortly after the institution of the 
organization its primary purpose of pro- 
viding insurance protection for Catholic 
families was expanded by activities 
sponsored by local, State and supreme 
councils in the fields of social welfare, 
aid to religion, patriotic endeavor, civic 
activities, aid to education and similar 
projects, 

While the original founders did not 
envision or contemplate the tremendous 
expansion of the program of the order, 
it is interesting to note that in the 
charter granted by the State of Connect- 
icut that after the first principle of 
“rendering pecuniary aid to its members 
and beneficiaries of members” there was 
included the provision of promoting so- 
cial and intellectual intercourse among 
its members and of promoting and con- 
ducting educational, charitable, religious, 
social welfare, war relief and welfare and 
public relief work. 


As a result of those provisions the 
Knights of Columbus has been able over 
the years to conduct such major proj- 
ects as the establishment of graduate 
scholarships at the Catholic University 
of America, led the fight in the various 
Oregon and Michigan school cases re- 
sulting in Supreme Court decisions pro- 
tecting the right of Catholic parents to 
educate their children in parochial 
schools, its outstanding work for the 
allied soldiers in World War I, the es- 
tablishment of graduate courses for the 
training of professional boys’ workers at 
the University of Notre Dame, the or- 
ganization of youth-activity programs 
including a leisure-time program for 
Catholic boys of high-school age known 
as the Columbian Squires. These and 
hundreds of similar projects at the 
sSupreme-council level were supple- 
mented by outstanding program work by 
State councils, > 

In more recent years the order estab- 
lished in 1944 a $1 million trust fund 
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to provide a Catholic college education 
for sons and daughters of Knights of Co- 
lumbus killed or permanently disabled 
in World War II. The benefits of this 
fund were further extended to the chil- 
dren of veterans killed or permanently 
disabled in the Korean war. It is in- 
teresting to note that long before the 
GI bill was ever dreamed of that the 
Knights of Columbus, following World 
War I, made available college scholar- 
ships to veterans of that war regardless 
of creed. Probably no single activity has 
attracted so much attention as has the 
Catholic advertising program organized 
on an orderwide level in 1948. Over 
2,500,000 persons have written to the 
Knights of Columbus Religious Informa- 
tion Bureau asking for pamphlets ex- 
plaining various points of Catholic 
teachings and over 250,000 persons have 
enrolled in religious instructions as a re- 
sult of the advertisements published by 
the Knights of Columbus in magazines 
with a circulation of over 56 million per- 
sons and in hundreds of local newspapers 
where the advertisements have been 
sponsored by State and local councils. 
This program has drawn enthusiastic en- 
dorsement from members of the hier- 
archy, clergy, and from interested per- 
sons of many beliefs. In 1954 the basic 
program of the order was expanded to 
provide for youth-activity committees 
at the State and local council level. 
Presently, there are over 3,300 such com- 
mittees in operation providing leader- 
ship, facilities, and services to youth on 
& positive basis, emphasizing the promo- 
tion of juvenile decency rather than the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

For centuries the scholars of Europe 
have great depositories of manuscripts 
relatively close at hand but such facili- 
ties were not readily available to Ameri- 
can researchers and scholars. The 
Knights of Columbus in 1951 established 
the Knights of Columbus Foundation for 
the preservation of historic documents 
at the Vatican Library and the Pius XII 
Memorial Library is being erected at St. 
Louis University to house the microfilms 
of these documents, Already some 800,- 
000 feet of film containing nearly 10 mil- 
lion handwritten pages of these historic 
documents have been prepared and are 
available to American scholars through 
the depository at St. Louis. The printed 
books at the Vatican Library are also be- 
ing microfilmed. 

At the request of Pope Benedict XV 
and extended under Pope Pius XI and 
Pope Pius XII the Knights of Columbus 
haye provided and operated playgrounds 
in Rome serving the youth of that city 
for more than 30 years. 

The tremendous accomplishments for 
country, church, community, and fellow- 
man throughout these 75 years is due to 
the unselfish service of the volunteer 
leaders, committee workers, and mem- 
bers in the 3,900 councils of the order. 
Such service goes on year in and year 
out, in unspectacular fashion, and the 
total of the benefits rendered is beyond 
computation. 

Demonstrations of the order’s devo- 
tion to the welfare of the country are 
reflected in such projects as the sponsor- 
ship of the adding of the words “under 
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God“ to the pledge of allegiance, its rec- 
ord of militant opposition to atheistic 
communism long before such opposition 
was popular, its present organized cam- 
paign on behalf of the Hungarian ref- 
ugees and against the invitation to Mar- 
shal Tito of Yugoslavia to vist the United 
States. 

Operating under the principles of 
charity, unity, fraternity, and patriot- 
ism, the Knights of Columbus has 
achieved a most commendable record 
during the 75 years of its existence. 
Every Knight of Columbus everywhere 
is dedicated to the objective that these 
accomplishments will be but the corner- 
stone of a much expanded program for 
the future. Pleasant as it may be to re- 
flect on the record of these 75 years the 
leaders and members of the Knights of 
Columbus are working forward and up- 
ward to new peaks of achievement. 


How To Cut Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Henry Hazlitt is an outstanding econ- 
omist. His weekly column that appears 
in Newsweek magazine entitled “Busi- 
ness Tides” is always interesting. His 
recent article entitled “How To Cut 
Spending” indicates his grasp of the 
present situation in which the country 
finds itself today. The article which 
appeared in the March 25 issue of News- 
week follows: 

BUSINESS TIDES 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 
HOW TO CUT SPENDING 


Nearly everyone, including the President, 
who proposed it, seems to agree that the 
$72 billion budget for the fiscal year 1958 
should be drastically slashed. But when it 
comes to any specific spending program, 
some special interest is sure to cry out that 
it cannot be touched. The President him- 
self gave an amusing illustration of this in 
his press conference of March 7. A friend 
out West had written to say he “was very 
much upset about the size of the budget,” 
but in his last paragraph expressed the hope 
that there would be no cut in drought relief. 
Yet in this very conference Mr. Eisenhower, 
while he told how he was asking every Gov- 
ernment agency and department to suggest 
cuts in its own spending, expressed grave 
concern about proposals to make any sub- 
stantial cut in foreign aid. 

The situation suggests that there is only 
one feasible political device to get substantial 
cuts in the 1958 budget. This is for Congress 
to tie every cut it makes in expenditures to 
a specific tax cut. Only in this way can 
Congress dramatize the connection between 
expenditures and taxes, and offset the special 
political interest in favor of an expenditure 
by the interest of taxpayers in favor of tax 
relief. 


CUT FOREIGN AID 
Let us take, as an example, the foreign-aid 
program. The public and Congress now ex- 
press mounting doubts about the need or 
wisdom of that program. The recent Fair- 
less report, certainly, does nothing to dispel 
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these doubts. It merely reiterates all the 
Question-begging generalities that have 
passed for argument in the last 10 years. It 
mentions once in passing that about 2,000 
Separate foreign-ald projects are annually 
authorized in Washington, but makes no 
“detailed program examination” whatever. 
It does not even list the countries that 
are still recelving aid from us. (There are 
54 of them, not including our dependencies.) 
Yet the program involves not merely appall- 
ing waste, but positive mischief. 

Senator Mixx MANSFIELD has estimated 
that a $3 billion annual cut could be safely 
made in the sums that our Government has 
been spending abroad. It would seem adyan- 
tageous to cut at least $3 billion out of the 
64.4 billion that the President proposes to 
spend in the fiscal year 1958 for foreign mili- 
tary and economic aid. Out of appropria- 
tions left over from past years, the Govern- 
ment will have at least 83 billion to spend 
for foreign aid in 1958 even if Congress does 
not appropriate an extra penny. Congress, 
therefore, need make no appropriation at all 
for foreign aid for 1958. It can simply recom- 
mend that spending for this purpose be 
limited to $1.2 billion in 1958, and tie this 
recommendation up with a tax cut of 83.2 
billion. 

FIFTY PERCENT TAX CEILING 


There are any number of places, of course, 
where such a tax cut could advantageously 
be made. I suggest, by way of illustration, 
a cut in the normal personal income tax from 
20 to 18 percent, and a cut of all personal 
income-tax rates above 50 percent down to a 
50 percent ceiling. 

Roswell Magill, president of the Tax Foun- 
dation and a former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, has declared: “If we could afford 
just one modest tax accomplishment in 
1957, this 50 percent rate ceiling is the one 
which I should choose.” He estimates that 
the revenue loss would be about $734 million, 
even without taking into account the prob- 
able increases in reported income as a result 
of the rate reduction itself. (The confisca- 
tory tax rates up to 91 percent produce little 
Tevenue. The basic rate of 20 percent ac- 
counts for 85 percent of the total yield of the 
income tax.) Cutting income-tax rates to 
a maximum of 50 percent would bring a 
sharp increase in American production, in- 
vestment, and the availability of risk capi- 
tal for new enterprises. 

A cut in the normal tax from a 20 percent 
to an 18 percent would mean an additional 
loss in revenue of about $2.4 billion; but it 
would also mean income-tax relief and in- 
creased incentives for everyone. 

Any attempt to oppose or veto such a tax 
cut in order to maintain foreign-sid ex- 
penditures at their present level would bring 
home to the American people what foreign 
ald is really costing them. Other tax cuts 
could be tied to other spending cuts, with 
similar educational results. 


“If 1 Were Ike” Contest Winners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I am having 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the Indianapolis Times 
of Wednesday, March 27, in which the 
winners of that newspaper's If I Were 
Ike” contest are announced and the 
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winning letter printed. Elsewhere in 
the Record I intend to extend my re- 
marks congratulating the editors and 
the winner for their direct and fearless 
approach to cutting the budget. 

The article follows: 

Ir I WERE IKE” CONTEST WINNERS 

First prize, $50: Donald J. Bugbee, 6449 
West Jackson, Indianapolis. 

Second prize, $25: Fred C. McClurg, 215 
East 9th, Rochester, Ind. 

Third prize, $10: Mrs. Joan Bentz, box 162, 
Vernon, Ind. 


WINNING LETTER 


Donald J. Bugbee, winner of the Indian- 
apolis Times“ “If I Were Ike“ contest, said 
the Government should get out of competi- 
tion with private business, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 11, 1227. 
Ir I Were IKE,” 
Care of the Indianapolis Times, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

To reduce the Federal budget, I would: 

1. Recommend appropriations for only es- 
sential governmental functions which can- 
not be performed by the individual States. 

2. Eliminate the unsound, costly match- 
ing-aid program. 

3. Eliminate Federal participation in 
school and housing programs. 

4. Curtail Federal health and welfare 
programs to essential aid to States in case 
of emergency, 

5: Curtail foreign aid to. that necessary 
for humanitarian reasons. 

6. Consolidate Government department 
and bureau functions to avoid duplication 
and waste. 

7. Sell Government installations that are 
in direct competition with private business. 

DonaLp J. BuGBEE. 


WRITERS AGREE ON MANY POINTS 


Entrants in the “If I Were Ike" contest 
sponsored by the Indianapolis Times to get 
ideas from Hoosiers as to how the current 
Federal budget could be trimmed, agreed on 
many points as to how it could be done. 

Their major suggestions were: 

1. Follow the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

2. Cut foreign aid. 

3. Get Government out of private enter- 
prise. 

4. Eliminate Federal grants to States. 

5. Raise postal rates. 

Other suggestions ranged from a national 
lottery to return of the 18th amendment. 

And, interestingly, 50 percent of the hun- 
dreds of entries came from readers of the 
Times in the smaller communities outside 
Indianapolis. 

Whether this indicates that the small town 
taxpayer is closer to the Federal problem, or 
at least more interested in it, or whether 
his big town neighbor in Indianapolis is too 
busy with local tax problems to worry about 
the national picture, is not known. 

The editorial board which chose the win- 
ners found most of the entries to be 
thoughtfully composed and written with 
considerable attention to the necessity of 
impressing the Congress as well as the Eisen- 
hower administration with the grassroots 
movement to stop wastage, plug leaks and 
demand improved performance of Federal 
employees. 

Besides the items mentioned above, other 
suggestions Included: Removal of the farm 
subsidy, eliminate social security, make a 
percentage cut across the boards in all 
agencies, sell the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and freeze wages and taxes. 

There also were many unusual suggestions. 
Among them: 

Foreign ald: “Send help to help them- 
selves. A plow and a horse with a cow, sow, 
two dozen hens, grain and seed would be 
the kind of start.many Americans would ap- 
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preciate” * * * “Send the missionaries to 
preach the gospel” * * * “Send arms to 
both Israel and Egypt and let them fight it 
gut“ * * “Stop foreign aid now, let 
churches attend to charity abroad.” 

National lottery: “Declare horse racing a 
national sport with betting legal * * Sen 
tickets through the post office, $1 each, give 
$200,000 in prizes, tax free, every month.” 

“Get rid of the deadheads * * * put them 
on direct relief until they muster sufficient 
decency to start earning an honest living 
Cut my (Ike's) salary half or at least 
one-third and go from there to Congress and 
the Senate and cut their's about the same.” 

“Cut atomic research on explosives. World 
peace should be stressed before we blow up 
the world.” 

Others had personal advice for President 
Eisenhower, including elimination of the 
helicopter he uses at times and also his air- 
plane * * * “A ‘for rent’ sign on the White 
House,” “Keep Nixon and Dulles at home.” 
“Go fishing for 2 or 3 weeks and let the Con- 
gressmen settle it.” “Resign.” 

One writer concluded: “I certainly thank 
God that I am not Ike,” and another re- 
marked, “I feel better now since I got it off 
my chest, to tell someone else instead of my 
Triends.” 

Still another exceeded the 100-word limit 
and then added, “Whoever heard of solving 
anything as big as the United States Govern- 
ment in 100 words or less?” 

In any event, most who entered the con- 
test apparently enjoyed “getting it off their 
chest.“ And they'll be glad to know that 
the summary of their recommendations is 
going to the White House secretariat as a 
“grassroots” indication of what Midwest- 
erners, particularly Hoosiers, are thinking 
about budget trimming and the administra- 
tion in general, 


Needs of Schools of Public Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 28, 1957 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently Congressman NEAL and 
I had an opportunity to participate on 
behalf of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in the annual 
meeting of the Association of Schools of 
Public Health held in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. At this meeting were represented 
the deans of all of the schools of public 
health in the United States. Asa result 
of the discussions which Congressman 
Neat and I had during this meeting, we 
told the deans of the schools of public 
health that we would be glad to give 
sympathetic consideration to sponsoring 
legislation to support the operations of 
the schools of public health if the schools 
will submit an appropriate plan for oper- 
ational assistance. 

Congressman Neat and I have sum- 
marized our views in the following letter 
to Congressman Oren Harris, chairman 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and also to Congressman 
Joun Bett WILLIAMS, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Health and Science of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 
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Marcu 6, 1957. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CHAMMAN Harzis: Congressman Neat 
and I greatly appreciated the opportunity 
to participate, on behalf of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in the 

meeting of the Association of Schools of 
Public Health in San Juan, P. R., on Febru- 
ary 20 and 21. At this meeting were repre- 
sented the deans or directors of all of the 
schools of public health in the United States, 
including Puerto Rico. There were also 
present representatives of schools of public 
health from several South American 
countries, 

We would like to report to you briefly on 
our meeting with the deans of the 11 schools 
of public health. 

Of the 11 schools, 5 are publicly owned 
and supported (University of California, 
Berkeley; University of Michigan; University 
of Minnesota; University of North Carolina; 
and University of Puerto Rico). Six of the 
schools are private nonprofit institutions 
(Columbia, Harvard, Johns-Hopkins, Pitts- 
burgh, Tulane, and Yale Universities). 

Together, they have this year 1,152 gradu- 
ate students and 536 undergraduate stu- 
dents. The largest single group among the 
graduate group consists of physicians. The 
undergraduate students are mostly public- 
health nurses. 

It should be noted that of the 1,152 grad- 
mate students, almost 300 came from 65 
foreign countries. It should further be 
noted that in the State-supported schools 
of public health, more than two-thirds of 
the graduate students attending these 
schools came from other States or from 
foreign countries. 

The fact that a large percentage of the 
student body of schools of public health 
consists of out-of-State and foreign students 
makes it difficult for the publicly owned 
schools of public health to secure larger op- 
erating funds from their State legislatures. 
There is a natural resistance to spending tax 
money for the benefit of students coming 
from other States or from foreign countries. 

Another factor which plays an important 
part in the financial structure of public- 
health schools is the fact that almost the 
entire student body upon graduation finds 
employment in public service, and for that 
reason schools of public health can count 
only. on relatively ‘slim financial support 
from alumni. 

In discharging its responsibilities in the 
field of public health, the Federal Govern- 
ment relies to a considerable extent on the 
teaching and research activities of the 
schools of public health, and it, therefore, 
has a direct interest in the adequate func- 
tioning of these schools. Finally, the large 
numbers of foreign students who attend 
schools of public health in the United States 
make these schools important centers for 
our international health programs which 
are an integral part of our foreign policy. 

The legislation which was pending before 
this committee during the 84th Congress 
provided for matching grants for the con- 
struction of facilities for medical and dental 
schools and schools of public health. The 
schools of public health have pointed out 
that beyond their needs for additional fa- 
cilities, they are also in need of funds for 
the operation of their schools. 

Congressman Neat and I told the deans of 
the schools of public health that we would 
be glad to give sympathetic consideration to 
svonsoring legislation to support the opera- 
tion of schools of public health if the schools 
will submit an appropriate plan for opera- 
tional assistance. 

May I express again on behalf of Congress- 
man Neat and myself our appreciation for 
the opportunity to learn at first hand about 
the problems of schools of public health, 
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We believe these schools are playing an im- 
portant role in promoting the health and 
welfare of our people and of foreign. na- 
tions, and that, therefore, their problems are 
worthy of careful study by this committee 
and its Subcommittee on Health and Science. 
Sincerely yours, 
Grorce M. RHODES, 
Member oj Congress. 


Let’s Hear About His Own Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Recorp a splendid edi- 
torial from the Progress-Index, of 
Petersburg, Va., which appeared on 
Wednesday of this week, in connection 
with the current discusston regarding 
our schools. 

I wish to congratulate the editor of 
this paper, Mr. Edward A. Wyatt IV, for 
his pertinent comments on what I believe 
to be one of the most important matters 
ever to face our people. His editorial 
speaks for itself in calling attention to 
the questions which have been raised in 
recent days relative to the approach 
which Virginia should take with regard 
to the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954. 

Ever since the Supreme Court decision 
was issued in 1954, Mr. Wyatt has dealt 
with the various aspects of this as in- 
telligently and forthrightly as anyone I 
know, and for this reason I commend 
the reading of his editorial to the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

The editorial follows: 

Ler’s Hear Asour His Own PROGRAM 

As an individual and as a political leader, 
State Senator Ted Dalton has every right to 
oppose Virginia’s plan of massive resistance 
to the Supreme Court’s ruling striking down 
segregation in the public schools. He has a 
right to criticize Senator Byrd, Governor 
Stanley, and the many others who have 
helped to bring into being the program 
which is described as massive resistance. 
Purthermore, if he chooses to spell out his 
own views on the situation and to become the 
Republican candidate for the governorship, 
he can erect a standard to which those who 
agree with him may repair. 

His recent comments, however, do not meet 
the requirements of either disinterested crit- 
icism or a program offered for the sake of po- 
litical leadership. 

Senator Dalton sees no good in the legisla- 
tion which has been enacted, for he does not 
regard it as an intelligent or effective ap- 
proach to the problem. He predicts that it 
will not succeed in accomplishing its pur- 
pose, although we are only now on the verge 
of the testing. While he criticizes the Su- 
preme Court decision and expresses hope 
that the white schools will be kept white, he 
reserves his greatest concern for the danger 
of schools being closed. We infer from his 
observations that, although he prefers segre- 
gated schools, he would accept integrated 
schools rather than see any schools closed. 

He is entitled to these views and to his be- 
lef that the majority of Virginians agree 
with him. We doubt the accuracy of his ap- 
praisal, although no one knows how Virgin- 
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fans would react in a showdown. Even a 
critic of the Virginia plan should concede 
that, with its complex provisions, it is de- 
signed to delay as long as possible a choice 
between integrated schools and no schools. 

The weakness in Senator Dalton's criticism 
is that he does not disclose his own program. 
His legislative record indicates that he would 
rely solely upon the pupll-assignment plan, 
although it would permit some of the deseg- 
regation to which he says he objects. 

He has an obligation to make both his 
criticism and his own plan more specific. 
General criticism has been commonplace, for 
the tendency of many has been to point out 
the weaknesses in measures under considera- 
tion, without setting forth alternatives. 

Senator Dalton is too able a man, and the 
hour is too late, for this sort of thing. 


Breakdown of the Postal Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been receiving a great number of letters 
and complaints from postal patrons in 
the Calumet industrial area of Indiana, 
protesting the breakdown of the postal 
service. 

This morning I received a letter from 
Allan F. O’Rourke of the O’Rourke In- 
surance Agency, Hammond, Ind., and 
I quote from his letter: 


The postal service in Hammond has 
reached an alltime low. 


He further stated that American 
Legion Post, No. 16, of which he is ad- 
jutant, passed a resolution protesting 
the failure of mail to reach its members. 
Sometimes the delay extends over sev- 
eral days and in some instances, several 
weeks. 

Inadequate postal salaries is the prime 
cause for lack of qualified postal work- 
ers. The cost of living in the Chicago 
area has gone up 7 times in the last 12 
months, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

I wish to incorporate with my re- 
marks an article from the Hammond 
Times of March 24, 1957, setting out the 
postal situation in the Hammond, Ind., 
area: 

Lure or INDUSTRY ATTRACTS MarmMEN— 

REGION Post OFFICES Have Bic TURNOVERS 


(By Ben Weiss) 


‘The lure of wages in industry has created 
& 10 to 20 percent employee turnover in Calu- 
met region post offices, 

Postmasters in six area communities con- 
cur that differences between the wages 
post-office clerks and carriers and thelr 
equals in factories are causing many to for- 
sake their postal jobs for factory work and 
are deterring many others from seeking the 
civil-service positions. 

The last general wage increase for postal 
employees was a 6 percent hike on March 1, 
1955. This meant $244 a year more for top 
men. In December of that year an adjust- 
ment brought another raise—ranging from 
$1 to $100 a year—for the workers. 

“We have a turnover of 10 percent a month 
and everything comes right back to money, 
commented Donald Clark, Hammond post- 

master. 
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“Most of the men we have also have outside 
Jobs or else their wives working. This busi- 
ness has given us substandard help and the 
service is not up to par.“ 

The beginning wage for a postal clerk or 
carrier is $1.82 an hour with a 6-cent raise 
to $1.88 after 1 year of service. 

In comparison the starting wage for a la- 
borer at Standard Oll Co. Whiting refinery is 
$2.16 an hour with a 14-cent raise to $2.30 
after 6 months. 

After 25 years of service, with longevity 
increments, a postal worker makes $2.26 an 
hour, 4 cents an hour less than the 6-month 
refinery worker. 

“We've had quite a turnover the last 2 or 
3 years,” noted Levern Fortin, Whiting post- 
master. We have a lot of trouble breaking 
in new help all the time. Several of our 
employees—even regulars—have gone to 
Standard Oil. The work there isn’t near as 
trying.” 

Assistant Postmaster M. J. Stankovich of 
East Chicago added, “We had about 20 per- 
cent turnover for 1956. The largest reason is 
industry. The men don't look for the re- 
tirement system and fringe benefits. They 
look for what they can get their fingers on 


y. 
“As far as a full complement, we're about 
five clerks and carriers short all together 
right now. We have a couple of retirements 
coming up at the end of March and that's 
going to hurt. 

“We have four career employees on civil 
Service and the rest are all temporary. The 
regular employees get no overtime except in 
an emergency or at Christmas. And there 
are not very many emergencies.” 

After 15 years service, a postal employee 
receives $2.12 an hour. In comparison, the 
Average pay at Lever Bros., after a recent 
Wage increase, is $2.33 an hour. 

Calumet City Postmaster Charles Smith 
Teported: “We have trouble both getting and 
keeping help. For the size of the office, the 
turnover is big. I know it's too many. 

“We have to combat with the situation if 
higher wages paid for shorter periods of time 
like in the construction industry. 

“A good number of applicants don’t all 
Prove out. Then some get other jobs before 
their applications are considered. 

“We pay overtime only in an emergency. 
Other times the regular, career men can work 
Only 40 hours a week. A substitute employee 
can work more hours but only at straight 
time pay, not time and one-half. 

It's definitely true some of the men aren't 
taking the civil-service exams because they 
Can make more as temporary employees. 
We've had regular career men who wanted to 
get off of civil service because they could 

make more money as temporaries.“ 
ss Lansing Postmaster William Erfert sald, 
We've had men with 14 and 15 years of ex- 
Perlence quit. Something's wrong. Indus- 
try’s after them because a good worker can 
Bet a job anywhere. 

“On several routes we use some men as sub- 
Stitutes on their days off in industry. If we 
expand, then we'll have trouble finding help. 

“We're in for a big building project with a 
ear disposal plant and more sewage being 

t” 

“We're always having trouble getting car- 
Tiers,” added Mrs. July Disks, assistant post- 
Master at Griffith., “We're breaking in a new 
One right now. We just put on a new route 
and changed some around. 

“Most of the time we get kids fresh out 
Of high school and they're not too depend- 
&ble because they don't realize responsibility 
like an older man does. Our men always 
pare to have some other income to make ends 


“The Hammond postmaster explained, 
“When we talk of fringe benefits they really 
Aren't because they are deducted from our 
Pay. We pay 614 percent of our wages for 
benefits. 
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He added that the earned vacation and 
sick-leave pay for postal workers is 15 and 13 
days per year respectively. Workers also get 
$100 per year longevity pay after 13 years; 
another $100 for 18 years and a third and 
final $100 for 25 years. 

In comparison, a recent agreement at 
American Maize-Products Co. included 104 
hours vacation pay a year after 5 years; 124 
hours after 10 years; 140 hours after 15 years; 
and 176 hours after 25 years. 

The agreement also includes an average 


-hourly wage of $2.17, accident and sickness 


payment increases, a choice of two life-insur- 
ance plans, and a new pension with a mini- 
mum pension of $120 a month after 15 to 
25 years of service. 

Clark noted that the civil service exami- 
nation, with applications now being accepted 
until April 29, has been declared an “open 
exam.” 

Previously, he explained, only residents of 
Hammond could apply for the exam for 
jobs in Hammond. Now, he continued, any- 
one in the area can apply. 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field last week appealed to Congress for a 
raise in postal rates and elimination of what 
he termed a “staggering” postal deficit, 

He noted the Department's deficit since 
1945 has totaled $5 billion and added that 
such a sum could provide anti-polio vaccine 
for every man, woman, and child on the face 
of the earth. 

Summerfield urged prompt passage of an 
administration measure to bring in an extra 
$527 million a year by hiking regular letter 
mail from 3 to 4 cents and making other rate 
changes. 

Erfert said that post office employees are 
now “two raises behind“ since 1947 and esti- 
mated the salaries should have been hiked 
by $800 or $900 a year since that time. 

The postmasters voiced little hope that 
their problems could be eased with hiring 
of women to carry the mails. 

Clark, whose office has the only woman 
carrier in the area—Mrs. Gladys Herberg. of 
Sheffield Trailer Court, who handles the 
SheMeld Avenue route—said he had five 
women come in prior to their making appli- 
cations for the posts recently and only one 
of them showed possibilities of standing up 
under the load. 

That one, he noted, was given a trial with 
Mrs. Herberg and gave up because “her feet 
couldn't take it“ after 2 days, even using a 
mail cart. 

The Hammond postmaster hastily added, 
however, that there is no prejudice against 
women in the civil service applications and 
exams for the jobs and any woman who 
wants to try is eligible to become a route 
carrier. 

Mrs. Herberg, he explained, has handled 
her route, with a home-made two-wheel car- 
rier, since 1951 after taking on the delivery 
job during World War II when there were 
a few other woman carriers in the area. 

Dolefully fingering a desk plaque saying 
“Ulcer department,” Clark concluded, “We 
could have more regulars if they'd stay 
around long enough. 

“Too many don't want to become regulars 
because it actually means a cut in pay for 
them.” 


What’s Wrong With Economy? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
* HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 19, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared as the lead 
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editorial in the Cleveland ‘Press, and I 
should like to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

War's Wronc Wire Economy? 


President Eisenhower was unnecessarily 
defensive about the budget at his press con- 
ference yesterday, 

No one, he said, has urged cutting the 
Armed Forces by “20 percent or 10 percent 
or any other thing that would give us a 
significant saving in the budget.” 

That's right. No one has. But national 
security, including foreign aid, adds up to $45 
billion in the budget and less than a fourth 
of that is payroll for the Armed Forces. 

The President strongly defended expend!- 
tures for foreign ald, but admitted some 
savings might be made. He referred to 
services—such as carrying the mail—which 
the Government renders at less than cost. 

“If we could get these things on a business 
basis," he said, and tackle the problem where 
the money is going out, we would save a 
whole lot.“ 

But there was an apparent touch of irony 
when it said that “it is a great satisfaction 
to me to find out there are so many economy- 
minded people in Washington. They didn't 
used to be here.” 

This shift in sentiment should be wel- 
comed by an administration elected on an 
economy platform—an administration which 
cut $10 billion out of a budget prepared by 
its predecessor. 

The President admitted that “you can 
save some money here and there and I am all 
for it to the last dollar.” That sounds more 
like Ike and that's the main thing that 
most people ask. Some money here and 
some money there could amount to a large 
saving in a $71,800,000,000 budget. 


National Mutual Savings Banks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 21, 1957 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 


the following article which appeared in 
the Journal of Commerce of March 15, 


1957. written by its editor, Ed Tyng: 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS FAVOR UNITED STATES 
CHARTER Move 


(By Ed Tyng) 

The Nation's mutual savings banks are 
displaying increasing interest and approval 
of proposals in Congress aimed at granting 
Federal charters to mutual savings banks. 
They favor the idea, not because they intend 
to shift immediately to a national form of 
incorporation, but because they want to have 
available a Federal umbrella. 

Should the savings banks, in their current 
drive for wider branch powers in New York, 
meet again with failure to achieve what they 
are seeking, it is probable that much more 
support will be gained for Federal charters. 
Should there be at some later date a rush 
to nationalize, there would be a correspond- 
ing loss to State banking jurisdiction. 

BILL NOW PENDING IN CONGRESS 


Pending in Congress now is a bill intro- 
duced by Representative ABRAHAM J. MUL- 
TER, of Brooklyn, a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, called the 
National Mutual Savings Bank Act of 1957. 
This would give the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency power to provide for the organization, 
incorporation, examination, operation, and 
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regulation of mutual savings banks, and to 
charter them. 

Important in the Multer bill is a clause 
which says that any such nationally char- 
tered savings bank may operate one or more 
branches as the Comptroller may prescribe, 
subject to State limits. 

UMBRELLA IDEA IMPORTANT 


But there is a proviso that State restric- 
tions shall not be applied in such a manner 
as to give savings banks lesser rights and 
privileges than other State financial institu- 
tions enjoy. In New York State savings 
banks do not enjoy the branching powers of 
State chartered commercial banks. 

Leading savings bankers questioned by the 
Journal of Commerce point out that the 
“umbrella” idea is important. Commercial 
banks can shift to national bank charters; 
savings and loan associations can move from 
State to Federal charter status and even 
credit unions can federalize. 

Unlike these other segments of the bank- 
ing business, savings banks have no Federal 
shelter, no possible national status and 
therefore enjoy none of the benefits of bar- 
gaining that are inherent in optional Fed- 
eral incorporation. 

They feel that an alternative of Federal 
incorporation would make their voice more 
powerful in asking for changes in State 
restrictions. 

They are marshalling in their support some 
important realty interests who look upon 
savings banks as a source of mortgage 
money. 

Last week, for instance. the Real Estate 
Industry Committee for the Savings Banks, 
which has been giving “friend-of-court” serv- 
ices to the savings banks in their branch 
fight, came out with a statement that if the 
New York savings banks didn’t get at least 
part of what they are asking in the way 
of equal rights on branches, they would ap- 
ply for Federal charters under proposed leg- 
islation. 

The real estate group also noted that, if 
savings banks got Federal charters, more 
savings bank money would be invested out- 
of-State and real estate interests in New 
York would lose sonre of the potential funds 
now available to them. 


PROVISION FOR CONVERSION 


Also contained in the Multer bill Is a pro- 
vision for conversion of savings and loan 
associations into savings banks. Such a 
switch would result in the conversion of 
large numbers of persons who own proprie- 
tary rights in savings and loan associations 
into creditor positions in savings banks. 

Both savings bankers and sayings and loan 
executives feel that not much would come 
from this section of Mr. Mu.ren’s bill. A 
leading savings and loan executive said the 
boot should be on the other foot: savings 
banks should be converted into savings and 
loan associations. The savings bankers are 
cool to any such idea. 

Mutual savings banks, with their $321, 
billion of assets and over $29 billion of de- 
posits, exist only in 17 States and there are 
only 527 such banks in the Nation. This 
lack of full national distribution at times 
in the past has given savings bankers a slight 
inferiority complex and any national legis- 
lation that would provide for the spread of 
their business Into the non-mutual savings 
bank States would give them satisfaction, 
whether the spread came through branching 
by older institutions or through formation 
of new savings banks. 

SPECIAL INDUCEMENT NEEDED 

The fact is that the provisions for brand- 
new savings banks contained in the Multer 
bill are apparently unworkable in this age 
of high taxes which discourage the activities 
of philanthropic angels who were the found- 
ers of most of the mutual savings banks 
existing today. 
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To get somebody or some group to put up 
the required surplus fund for a new mutual 
savings bank would e some special in- 
ducement or some exemption from existing 
law, particularly some exemption from taxes 
for a period of years. Mr. MULTER has been 
giving thought to that aspect too, but as 
yet has not come up with any new ideas. 
He says he will welcome any suggestions. 


Support of Secretary of Labor Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 26, 1957 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, while I 
most certainly agree that economy in 
Government is an important responsi- 
bility facing this Congress—particularly 
in view of our vast and vital commit- 
ments around the world and the need for 
maintaining a strong national security— 
I strongly believe that some of the ap- 
propriations cuts voted for this week in 
the Department of Labor budget have 
been, as President Eisenhower stated, 
“fatuous and foolish.” 

I have the greatest respect for our Sec- 
retary of Labor, James P. Mitchell. I 
believe he is one of the greatest Secre- 
taries of Labor our Nation has ever had, 
and I think it is important to recall that 
both labor and management, recogniz- 
ing his outstanding abilities, were over- 
joyed this year when he agreed to stay 
in his job rather than accept an impor- 
tant post in industry. 

During his years in office, Secretary 
Mitchell has done much to bring about a 
sounder relationship between labor and 
management; he has shown a sincere 
concern for, and understanding of, the 
problems of both important segments of 
our national life. He has administered 
his department with high efficiency and 
integrity. 

Iam proud to claim Secretary Mitchell 
as a resident of my Sixth-Congressional 
District of New Jersey; I am proud to be 
able to say here that I have, during 
these past few days, firmly sustained 
his recommendations against certain 
budget cuts. 

I did so—even when a coalition of 
Republicans and Democrats took an op- 
posite stand—because I was convinced 
these recommendations were sound. I 
did so because I shared with Secretary 
Mitchell a conviction that certain of 
these appropriations cuts would seriously 
cripple essential services and programs. 
I did so in the knowledge that the 
Department of Labor was created to 
safeguard the welfare of the working 
men and women of America; that it 
serves more of our people than any 
other governmental department. 

I regret that more Members of the 
House did not share these convictions, 
for I believe we have, in some instances, 
been guilty of unwise and unjust acts in 
the name of false economy; that we have 
effected certain cuts which can only im- 
pair ana cripple essential services to our 
people. 
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Sertoma Club of Washington, D. C., Pre- 
sents Significant Service to Mankind 
Award to Maj. Gen. U. S. Grant III, 
United States Army, Retired—Hon. 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Presents Another 
Significant Award by the Club to Sec- 
retary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I am pleased to present the 
brief text relating to a very significant 
presentation by the Sertoma Club of 
Washington, D. C., to a distinguished 
United States citizen; to wit, Maj. Gen. 
U. S. Grant III, United States Army, 
retired. 

Every Member of this great legislative 
body will be pleased and interested to 
know that our distinguished Member to 
wit, Hon. JoserpH W. MARTIN, of Massa- 
chusetts—is an honorary member of the 
Sertoma Club of Washington, D. C., and 
was personally present on the occasion. 
Also our distinguished colleague played a 
very important part on that significant 
occasion by presenting to Secretary of 
the Army Wilber M. Brucker the Ameri- 
can way award on behalf of the Sertoma 
Club of Washington. And upon receiving 
said distinction, the Honorable Secretary 
of the Army, and former Governor of 
Michigan, made a very inspiring and in- 
formative address to the members and 
their ladies present. 

It is my pleasure, Mr. Speaker, to be a 
member of the Sertoma Club, of Comp- 
ton, Calif., in the great 23d Congress- 
sional District, which I represent this my 
llth year in this great legislative body: 
SERTOMA CLUB OF WASHINGTON PRESENTATION 

or SERVICE TO MANKIND AWARD TO MAJ. 

Gen. U. S. Grant III. UNITED STATES 

ARMY, RETIRED, AT THIRD ANNIVERSARY 

BANQUET, JANUARY 25, 1957, AT NATIONAL 

PrESS CLUB BALLROOM 
(Remarks by Edward R. Place, Sertoma Club 

charter president) 

Sertoma derives its name from its motto, 
“Service to mankind,” which motivates Ser- 
tomans everywhere in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 

Sertoma clubs traditionally recognize out- 
standing and unselfish achievements and 
acts by public officials and ordinary citizens 
in all walks of life that benefit their fellow- 
men, The service to mankind plaque is a 
symbol of this recognition. 

Our club in its lifetime has presented five 
such trophies. 

Our fisrt presentation took place in 1954 
in a Christmas setting at the Pageant of 
Peace. District Commissioner and Sertoman 
Renah Camalier made the presentation to 
Police Chief Murray and Deputy Police 
Chief Covell for effective police work re- 
ducing crime in the District of Columbia. 

In this ballroom at our 1955 banquet, Ser- 
toma's international president, Dr. John M. 
Fernald, of Los Angeles, presented a similar 
trophy to our Children’s Hospital for notable 
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Success in combatting pollo. Renah Cam- 
alier received the same award at a testi- 
monlal dinner at the Mayflower Hotel in 
June 1955, following his retirement as 
District of Columbia Commissioner. He 
made the presentation to the Salvation Army 
at our 1956 banquet at Kenwood Country 
Club. 

Our fourth service to mankind presenta- 
tion took place last March amidst military 
pomp and ceremony on the Fort George G. 
Meade parade grounds. Our club president, 
Comdr, Raymond Leavitt, bestowed the 
Plaque “for assistance to victims of the 
Pennsylyania train wreck at Odenton, Md., 
on February 23, 1956.” Col. Julian Lindsey, 
post commander, accepted the award on be- 
half of Fort Meade personunel. 

This year the Sertoma Club has selected a 
distinguished Sertoman who has devoted his 
life to military and public service, Maj, Gen. 
U. S. Grant III, United States Army, Retired. 
General Grant was inducted into Sertoma 
membership on April 6, 1954. at the Univer- 
sity Club. It was my privilege to sponsor 
him and to conduct the induction ceremony. 

At the time, Sertomans were proudly aware 
of his leadership in many enterprises— 
President of the American Planning and 
Civic Association, president of the Columbia 
Historical Society, president of Government 
Services, Inc., and commander of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States. Py 

General Grant had had a leading role 
in the annual Lincoln Day observance at 
Lincoln Memorial and in rites honoring 
L'Enfant. Our club has had an active part 
in these events. 

More recently, General Grant has been en- 
gaged in a great crusade to strengthen na- 
tional unity through creation of a great 
national shrine of American ancestry at the 
base of the Statue of Liberty: 


This shrine is the American Museum of | 


Immigration. 

General Grant is the president and chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the American 
Museum of Immigration. 

In the words of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower: “The establishment of the American 
Museum of Immigration at the foot of the 
Statue of Liberty is an event of genuine 
Significance. This is a nation of nations. 
Our forefathers came here from all the coun- 
tries of the world, and from our variety of 
ancestries has grown an unimagined na- 
tional vigor. United as one people, we have 
Created new freedom and new opportunity 
for all. There is no story like it in history, 
and the idea of telling it at the foot of the 
Statue of Liberty is a spendid one. I know 
that millions of Americans will join with me 
in commending the establishment of this 
great national shrine.” 

The museum will be a freewill offering of 
the American people, giving individually as 
free and patriotic citizens. 

To the world, the museum will tell the 
Story of how in America, people of different 
National backgrounds can and do live to- 
gether in peace and accord. 

Mobilization of the American people for 
this project will create an operation unity, 
Which will inspire us here at home and 
enhance our prestige abroad. 

The American Museum of Immigration 

tizes the building of America by peo- 
Ple of all countries, creeds, colors, and cul- 
tures. It will stand in the years to come 
us a monument to General Grant's dedica- 
tion of himself to public service for the 
betterment of all our citizens and the 
enrichment of our national heritage. 

It is therefore my high privilege and 
Pleasure on behalf of the Sertoma Club of 
Washington and its awards committee, under 
the chairmanship of Henry T. Parrett, to 
Present our esteemed Sertoman, General 
Grant, with this Service to Mankind plaque, 
fittingly inscribed: “For civic and patriotic 
devotion.” 
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Address of His Excellency, Señor Dr. 
Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the Republic of Nicaragua, at the Ban- 
quet in Memphis, Tenn., in Honor of 
the Latin American Ambassadors, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. W. (PAT) KEARNEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following: 

ADDRESS or His ExCELLENCY, SEÑOR Dr. 
GUILLERMO SEVILLA-Sacasa, AMBASSADOR 
EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY OF THE 
REPUBLIC or NICARAGUA, AT THE BANQUET IN 
MEMPHIS, TENN., IN HONOR OF THE LATIN 
AMERICAN AMBASSADORS, PEBRUARY 28, 1957 


Mr. Governor of the State of Tennessee, 
Mr. Mayor of the city of Memphis, members 
of the Cordell Hull Foundation, members of 
the entertainment committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, when I arrived this morning at 
the Memphis airport, I had the welcome 
opportunity to say that my colleagues from 
Latin America, their wives, and I were greatly 
pleased at being able to visit the flourishing 
State of Tennessee, thanks to the kind inyi- 
tation extended to us by your illustrious 
Governor, the Honorable Frank C. Clement, 
to attend the ceremonies sponsored by the 
Cordell Hull Foundation in honor of the 
memory of the outstanding statesman who 
is the pride of Tennessee and the genuine 
archetype of continental citizen. 

We are absolutely sure that in Tennessee 
we would be received with open arms, with 
the kindness and courtesy that are charac- 
teristics of the sons of this privileged region 
of the United States of America, in which 
the Almighty arranged to install a great 
laboratory with the resources that well out 
of this fertile soil; where sparks flash in the 
eyes of its enchanting women; and where 
the talent of its men bursts out in wit. 

Everything in Tennessee awakens wonder: 
the culture of its generous and hospitable 
people; the treasure locked in its majestic 
rivers; its superb mountains, and its mag- 
nificent fields and meadows; the work that 
its leaders have done to make these cities 
true emporia of wealth; and, above all, the 
climate of concord and spiritual peace that 
Tennessee offers to visitors. 

We have come from different but friendly 
sister nations, good neighbors and good part- 
ners, whose peoples cherish sentiments of 
sincere admiration for the great Nation of 
North America; peoples devotedly loyal to 
the cause that the democracies are uphold- 
ing; peoples that enjoy giving more than 
asking; peoples that are upright and honor- 
able and have the courage that gives its men 
the imprint of their noble forefathers; de- 
cided peoples, resolved to join their common 
destinies, who do not create dangerous inter- 
national problems for the United States; 
peoples whose economic potentiality is sim- 
ply immense, who produce many things that 
the United States consumes, and who con- 
sume many things that the United States 
produces; and who have set up with this 
great Nation of Washington and Jefferson a 
juridical system for peace that is a model for 
the world. 

We who are now your grateful guests repre- 
sent those sister nations and bring an affec- 
tionate message from our republics, which 
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finds expression in sympathy toward your 
glorious Nation, your State, and your beloved 
city of Memphis, as immaculate as its skies, 
whose name alone us to that 
famous Egyptian city that shone in past 
centuries, but that did not have your moun- 
tain, or your rivers, or your valley, which is a 
sea of wealth, and much less your beautiful 
women. It has been said, and truly said, 
that here in Memphis “all the women are 
ladies, and all the ladies are beautiful.” 

In every Latin heart, above the inconfess- 
able struggles of egoism, there is an uncon- 
scious aspiration for unity; unity of our 
destinies; unity of our ideals; unity of our 
laws. 

There is a sentiment that grows and grows 
and takes on added stature with experience 
and catastrophies, 

It is the sentiment of cohesion; it is the 
esprit de corps of Latin American brother- 
hood; it is the awareness of the soul of our 
race, which is our ultimate bulwark, as it is 
our greatest hope. 

For that reason, when we are brought to- 
gether as we have been today, it is for us 
not just a ceremony, but a great moment of 
delightful cordiality, 

Good-will visits like the one we are making 
to Tennessee are in themselves important, 
for they offer the opportunity for us, men 
of Latin America, to know you better, and 
for you, as we talk together, to become aware 
that your true friends are scattered through- 
out the Americas that stretch south from the 
Rio Grande, that we are men who know how 
to be loyal to the friendship that is offered 
to us and who never ask for recompense, ex- 
cept perhaps that which takes the form of 
the consideration and the respect that those 
who are friends merit from one another. 

It is obviously urgent that we know one 
another better. Unfortunately, the news 
that is sent from there and published here 
mentions, as a general thing, only the less 
agreeable things about our countries, to the 
extremes that many think, and with reason, 
that we live from revolution to revolution, 
expecting political cataclysms, concerned 
over the stability of our governments, as if 
the cultured people of the United States 
were interested only in such matters. 

Very seldom does the press comment 
favorably on the economic possibilities of our 
countries, which are truly extraordinary; the 
advantageous geographic location of our 
republics, bathed as they are by two mighty 
oceans; the natural wealth of their vast 
lands; the very propitious opportunities that 
our countries offer for United States trade 
and industry. 4 

They never comment on the guaranties 
that insure a favorable climate for the 
capitalists of this country to make invest- 
ments; nor the growing interest that is evi- 
dent in Latin America in knowing this Na- 
tion better; nor the desire that has become 
an obsession, that our young people and pro- 
fessional men and women be enabled to 
study in your excellent universities; nor the 
aspiration that you too will travel south of 
the United States so that you may realize 
that we are friendly and cultured nations, 
with a fascinating history, emblazoned with 
glorious epics; nations of heroes, as you are, 
that pray to the same God who directs the 
destinies of the universe. 

In America, nature has happily outlined 
our geographical proximity; human under- 
standing made us friends; and our common 
destiny has encouraged us to foster a most 
promising brotherhood, because we have 
faith in the future of our hemisphere and 
we cherish in any and all circumstances our 
unfailing devotion to the ideals of the men 
of America. 

When the tribunal of the future makes a 
conscientious analysis of the still unwritten 
annals of our productive America, it will find 
that unfailingly, in every generation, the 
greatest efforts have been made to increase 
our mutual understanding; that we have 
eagerly sought means of reducing inter- 
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national tension; that we have been united 
in the face of threats and dangers; and that 
we have persisted without flagging in the 
search for legitimate solutions that were in- 
spired in the noble sentiments of our fore- 
fathers, in order to make America a living 
example of what mankind can be. 

Many decades of untiring labor went into 
the building of the regional system which 
today is recognized in the Charter of the 
United Nations, thanks to the able participa- 
tion of the Plenipotentiaries of America at 
the San Francisco Conference. 

Before pan-Americanism had a written 
constitution. we had achieved the acceptance 
of transcendental postulates that marked the 
rhythm of international, relations in our 
America. Many of those postulates are in- 
separably connected with the activities of a 
beloved son cf Tennessee, an eminent citizen 
of this great Nation, to which he rendered 
outstanding services not only in arms, as 
captain of the 45th Regiment of Tennessee, 
in the Spanish-American War, but in the 
fields of law, politics, and diplomacy. 

I refer, of course, to Cordell Hull, the noble 
inspiration of the good neighbor policy; the 
leader of the principles of nonintervention, 
proclaimed at the Montevideo Conference; 
the Father of the United Nations, not only 
because he was the principal mentor of the 
Declaration of January 1, 1942, in which 26 
nations agreed to use all their resources 
against Nazi-Fascism and reiterated their 
adherence to the principles set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter, but because he succeeded 
in getting the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of China, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union to accept and recognize, in the Decla- 
ration of Moscow on October 30, 1943, the 

_ necessity of creating, as essential for the 
preservation of international peace and secu- 
rity, an organization based on the principles 
of the sovereign equality of states. 

With his death, the United States lost one 
of its finest sons, and Latin America a noble 
friend. 

For that reason, when we find ourselves 
in Tennessee, not very far from the place 
where he was born, we are naturally swept 
by emotion. 

On this pleasant occasion we congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman, headed by 
Governor Clement, maintain and encourage 
the Cordell Hull Foundation, whose prin- 
cipal purpose is to have students from Latin 
America come to be educated and learn in 
the renowned cultural centers of this coun- 


We applaud also International House, in 
New Orleans, which is administering in so 
exemplary a manner the Cordell Hull Foun- 
dation. 

Those of us who had the honor of attend- 
* ing the commemorative ceremonies that 
took place in Panama City in July 1956, 
in tribute to the Liberator Simón Bolivar 
and the Amphictyonic Congress of 1826—a 
memorable year for all Americans and espe- 
cially for Memphis—were greatly pleased to 
hear the President of the United States of 
America, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, put 
forward officially the idea that the Presi- 
dents of the American Republics should des- 
ignate a special representative to “join in 
preparing for us concrete recommendations 
for making our Organization of American 
States a more effective instrument in those 
fields of cooperative effort that affect the 
welfare of our peoples.” 

The Inter-American Committee of Presl- 
dential Representatives have already held 
two important meetings in Washington, and 
they will hold a third and final meeting 
beginning on April 29 next, under the able 
chairmanship of the distinguished states- 
man Dr. Milton Eisenhower. 

Our Chief Executive, our peoples, and we 
their representatives sincerely believe that 
this Committee, created at the noble sug- 
gestion of President Eisenhower, will bring 
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forth results that will benefit our sister re- 
publics, 

And just as at the recent Caracas Con- 
ference—where we adopted concrete meas- 
ures to combat the Infiltration of interna- 
tional communism in America—we came 
away convinced of the solidarity of our peo- 
ples, a solidarity based on the most fra- 
ternal relations and on interdependence and 
mutual respect, which are genuine contri- 
butions of the thinking of the men of 
America, we believe that the Committee of 
Presidential Representatives has opened a 
chapter of well-founded hopes in the annals 
of our America. 

Pull of those hopes, we have come to Ten- 
nessee, to enjoy your traditional hospital- 
ity, to admire your countryside and the 
various expressions of your extraordinary 
progress, to lay before you the affectionate 
message from our Republics, and to tell you 
that we want to return soon to this flour- 
ishing port of Memphis, for our hearts will 
surely show us the road leading to this para- 
dise of marvels, whose destiny lies in the 
hands of your able Governor Frank C. 
Clement. 

We thank you especially for the presence 
of so many distinguished ladies of Tennes- 
see, with whom our wives have spent such 
pleasant hours. To all of them we pay the 
tribute of our respectful admiration, and to 
you, our dear friends of Tennessee, we offer 
our hands under the welcoming sight of 
our unfurled flags. Many thanks. 


Resolution Favoring Holding Pan-Ameri- 
can Games in Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OY OHIO 
IN ‘HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolution 
urging the Senators from Ohio and the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
representing the Greater Cleveland area 
to give their utmost support and effort to 
make possible the holding of the pan- 
American games in the city of Cleveland: 

RESOLUTION No. 648-57 

Whereas the people of Cleveland have 
manifested their complete support for the 
pan-American games which haye been sched- 
uled to be held in this community in 1958; 


and 

Whereas it has been said that the pan- 
American games would afford a singular op- 
portunity for the United States to further 
cement the deep bonds of friendship with 
our sister nations in South America and 
Latin America; and 

Whereas only the concerted effort of the 
United States Government, the State of Ohio, 
and the city of Cleveland can assure the suc- 
cess of this vital sports conference which will 
bring together the youth of the various na- 
tions representing the pan-American confer- 
ence; and 

Whereas this resolution constitutes an 
emergency measure in that the same pro- 
vides for the usual daily operation of a mu- 
nicipal department: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Cleveland; 

Secrion 1. That the Senators from Ohio 
and the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives representing the Greater Cleveland 
area be, and the same hereby are, urged to 
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give their utmost support and efforts to make 
possible the holding of the pan-American 
games in the city of Cleveland. 

Sec.2. That the clerk of council be, and 
he hereby is, requested to transmit copies of 
this resolution to Senators Jonn J. BRIcKER, 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE, and Congressman FRANCES 
P, BOLTON, MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, WILLIAM E. 
MINSHALL, and CHARLES A. VANIK, 

Sec.3. That this resolution is hereby de- 
clared to be an emergency measure, and, pro- 
vided it receives the affirmative vote of two- 
thirds of all the members elected to council, 
it shall take effect and be in force immedi- 
ately upon its adoption and approval by the 
mayor; otherwise it shall take effect and be 
in force from and after the earliest period al- 
lowed by law. 

Adopted March 11, 1957. 

Jack P. RUSSELL, 
President of Council. 
THAD Fusco, 
Clerk of Council. 

Approved by mayor: 

ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, 

Mancn 13, 1957. 


Resolutions of the New York Board of 
Rabbis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 28, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following resolutions 
which were adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the New York Board of Rabbis, 
held on January 30, 1957. 


These resolutions are of special signifi- 
cance because the board is one of the 
oldest rabbinical associations in the 
United States and is composed of ortho- 
dox, conservative, and reform rabbis: 

ANNUAL MEETING RESOLUTIONS 

(The following resolutions were adopted 
January 30, 1957, at the annual meeting of 
the New York Board of Rabbis:) 

Inspired by the ideal of the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, and moved 
to apply the great teachings of our Torah 
concretely to the social problems of our day, 
the New York Board of Rabbis prayerfully of- 
fers the following resolutions: 

I. WORLD AFFAIRS 
1. Hungarian resistance 


The New York Board of Rabbis. seeing in 
communism the antithesis of the Jewish 
ideal of freedom and man's inviolable digni- 
ty, solemnly invokes the blessing of God upon 
those who in Hungary are resisting Soviet 
tyranny. We find in their heroic existence 
proof that tyranny cannot long endure and 
that the Soviet system is not invincible. We, 
therefore, respectfully urge that, in the light 
of these developments, the foreign policy of 
our Government be infused with renewed 
faith in the vitality of the democratic ideal 
and its ability to commend itself to the 
minds and hearts of all peoples in the war 
of ideas. We respectfully urge that our Gov- 
ernment continue to assist the underprivi- 
ledged and underdeveloped countries of the 
world that their democratic leaders be suc- 
cessful in resisting the blandishments of 
world communism. We ask that our Gov- 
ernment wage an un cam in the 
United Nations and through diplomatic 
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channels to acquaint the nations of the 
World with the truth about Hungary. 


2. Refugees 

The New York Board of Rabbis applauds 
the hospitality extended to Hungarian refu- 
E2es under the parolee system, and urges that 
81] refugees from tyranny everywhere. includ- 
ing Egyptian Jews disenfranchised and ter- 
Torized by the Nasser regime, be welcomed 
into the United States under the same ar- 
Tangements. The refugee situation dramati- 
Cally indicates the inadequacy and Injustice 
of the McCarran-Walter Act with Its selec- 
tive immigration categories. We, therefore, 
call upon the new Congress to repeal it as 
& violation of the American spirit of brother- 
which has welcomed to these shores 
immigrants of all faiths, races, and nations. 


3. Freedom of press 


The New York Board of Rabbis regards 
the Principle of freedom of the press as an 
indispensable element in the securing and 
extension of democracy through enlighten- 
Ment to understanding. Such actions as the 
barrier of American newsmen from visiting 
Red China are therefore to be deplored. We 
are horrified by the persecution of inno- 
Cent prisoners by totalitarian governments, 
but feel that curtailing the right of jour- 
nalists to visit such countries is not the 
answer to the problem. On the contrary, 
if the American press has the opportunity 
to carefully scrutinize the practices of totali- 
tarian countries, the world may be better 
informed of the horrors of communism, 


4. Middle East 


The New York Board of Rabbis shares 
With other faiths deep concern over the 
Conflict in the Middle East and joins with 
All men of good will in prayers for peace 
in the land which cradles the faiths of the 
Western World. We endorse the United Na- 
tions’ action in sending a police force to 
Egypt and the Suez Peninsula to promote 
the conditions of peace, and strongly urge 
that the U. N. police force remain there 
Until the Suez question is satisfactorily re- 
solved and permanent peace is established 
between Egypt and Israel. Our Government 
cannot in conscience lend its support to any 
decisions which do not include access to 
the Suez Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba by 
all nations including Israel, the securing of 

‘s borders against future lawless at- 
tacks and safeguarding the rights of Jews 
now being violated in Egypt and other Arab 
States. We urge that the resettlement of 
Arab refugees be discussed as soon as possible 
With the understanding that the Arab States 
As well as Israel assume fair shares of respon- 
sibility for their resettlement. Realizing 
that the complex Middle Eastern problems 
Cannot be settled without the establishment 
ot peace between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors, we respectfully urge the President to 
initiate a direct meeting between Israeli and 
Arab leaders for a discussion of the problem. 
It is to be noted that Prime Minister Ben 
Gurion has indicated his willingness to meet 

b representatives anywhere at any time 
for the building of a just and lasting peace. 


5. King Saud 


The New York Board of Rabbis views with 

y the visit of King Saud of Saudi Ara- 

bia to the White House. Cited last year by 
United Nations for his sanction of hu- 
man slavery, displaying deep-rooted preju- 
dice against other faiths in his objection to 
American military chaplains wearing the in- 
Signia of their traditions, and barring Amer- 
lean Jewish Army personnel from his king- 
dom, he is the antithesis of the high ideals 
and democratic principles for which America 
Stands. We applaud the courageous stand of 
yor Wagner in refusing to accord King 
Saud an official reception in New York City. 
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5 It. NATIONAL SCENE 
d 1. The President 


The New York Board of Rabbis respectfully 
felicitates President Eisenhower on the be- 
ginning of ħis second term in ofice. We in- 
voke God's blessing of strength and health 
upon him and all who counsel and advise 
him. 

2. Integration 


The New York Board of Rabbis continues 
to deplore efforts to circumvent the Supreme 
Court ruling outlawing segregation in the 
schools and public conveyances, and the wave 
of violence and economic reprisal directed 
against Negro and white citizens who cour- 
ageously pursue their rights of franchise and 
integration, We hail the nonviolent resist- 
ance by Negro leaders in the South as an 
inspiring example of dispassionate social ac- 
tion in the highest traditions of the Judaeo- 
Christian ideal. We urge the President to 
make a personal tour of the more troublesome 
areas to plead for the peaceful acceptance of 
the Supreme Court decision on desegregation, 

HI. THE LOCAL SCENE 
1. The mayor 

The New York Board of Rabbis congratu- 
lates Mayor Robert Wagner on his forward- 
looking program of slum clearance and urban 
renewal. We express the hope, however, that 
relocation of residents in blighted areas be 
effected with a minimum of hardship and 
that priority in new housing be granted to 
those living in the area. We strongly urge 
that all housing developments be so con- 
ducted that the residents be thoroughly inte- 
grated economically and racially within all 
neighborhoods, resulting in complete inte- 
gration in the public schools. A 

2. Public housing 

The New York Board of Rabbis strongly 
favors the stand taken by the State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination in support of 
integration in private housing as in public 
housing. Discrimination and prejudice will 
not disappear as long as we are not permitted 
to live together as brothers. 

We take this opportunity to express pride 
in the religious, racial, and ethnic hetero- 
geniety of our city and commend it as an 
example of the one-world ideal. We extend 
the hand of brotherhood to all newcomers to 
cur city and pledge ourselves to assist them 
in every way possible to establish a satisfying 
life in our great metropolis. 

3. Religion in the schools 

The New York Board of Rabbis reiterates 
its fervent belief in the separation of church 
and state which redounds to the advantage 
both of democracy and religion. We feel that 
sectarian religious instruction in the public 
schools is an invasion of this separation. 
While the statement of the board of super- 
intendents of the New York City schools is a 
vast improvement over its prior statement, 
the New York Board of Rabbis pledges itself 
and the members of our congregations to be 
vigilant lest it be used to intrude sectarian- 
ism into the classrooms. 


4. Censorship 


The New York Board of Rabbis reiterates its 
belief in the ability of the true and the right 
to triumph in the free market of ideas. We 
express our complete faith in the citizens of 
our community, Stafe and Nation to eschew 
the evil and reject that which is untrue. 
We feel that censorship whether of the press, 
radio, television, the stage, or the cinema, is 
an invasion of America's traditional free- 
doms. We affirm the right of artists, writers, 
publicists, dramatists, etc., to portray prob- 
lems as they see them, providing their work is 
not obscene, the right of the public to view 
or read or hear their portrayal, and the duty 
of religious institutions not to oppose such 
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portrayal but to supply the answers to the 
problems so portrayed. 

5. Sunday law 


The New York Board of Rabbis respectfully 
requests the city council to seek permission 
from the State of New York for enabling 
local legislation to right an inequity imposed 
upon those citizens who observe Saturday as 
their day of rest. Those, who by reason of 
religious conviction are constrained to keep 
their places of business closed on Saturday, 
should be given the right to conduct their 
business activities on Sunday. We deem it 
most inappropriate to preserve, under pre- 
vailing legislation, a discriminatory handicap 
for those who are faithful to their religion. 


$ 6. Bingo 

The New York Board of Rabbis callis upon 
the legislature of the State of New York to 
vote against the forthcoming bill for the 
legalization of the use of Bingo for the finan- 
cial support of religious institutions. The 
raising of funds through Bingo games, even 
for worthwhile causes, is not consonant with 
the high standards of morality and dignity 
which the synagogue sets for the general 
community. To use questionable means for 
spiritual ends would seem to negate the 
ideals which move our people to establish a 
house of God, and taint the moral climate of 
congregational life. 


7. Divorce problem 


The New York Board of Rabbis recognizes 
the integrity of the family as the keystone of 
our society. While hopeful that the divorce 
laws of our State will eventually be reviewed 
with a view to their liberalization, the board 
urges upon its members and their congrega- 
tions the support of new efforts in the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York which will 
study marriage problems, with a view to es- 
tablishing machinery for the settlement of 
marital disputes before they reach the 
courts, and for the maintenance of family 
stability. 


Jet Age Deficiency of the Nation’s Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 29, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star which com- 
ments on the lack of facilities in Wash- 
ington for handling jet airliners: 

OUR Jer-Acz DEFICIENCY 


The dramatic transcontinental flight of 
Boeing's huge 707 jet airliner again has 
brought forcefully to public attention 
Washington's lack of preparedness for the 
jet age. Not only does the Nation's Cap- 
ital have no facilities for handling the fast 
jet civil aircraft now being demonstrated 
at other airports, but we are making no 
progress toward correcting the deficiency. 
And, at the present rate of production, the 
big jet passenger aircraft will be in general 
airline use before a new airport could be 
bullt—even if work were started today. 

Because the present Washington National 

could not accommodate the Boeing 
airliner on its flight from Seattle to this 
part of the country, it was forced to land 
at Baltimore's Friendship Airport. It made 
the trip in the record time of 3 hours and 
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48 minutes. And it is interesting to note 
that if Friendship were the reguiar eastern 
terminal for such flights from the west 
coast it would take the passengers destined 
for Washington 45 to 70 minutes additional 
to arrive here, via ground transportation. 
Boeing is not the only American manufac- 
turer in the jet airliner race. Douglas has 
just announced contracts for the sale of 
its DC-8 stratosphere ship to a number of 
foreign and American airlines—with a pre- 
diction that the giant jet transports will 
be in regular operation one day soon, In 
fact, according to CAA Administrator Pyle, 
we are in a period of rapid transition from 
propeller civil aircraft to the jet-propelled 
types. He foresees general commercial jet 
operations within about 2 years, It that 
forecast is accurate, Washington will have 
to be bypassed by the airlines of tomorrow 
until a new airport, designed for the jet 
age, has been provided here. Are Congress 
and the nearby Virginia community going 
to delay action on a second local airport so 
interminably that Washington's jet air *raf- 
fic will go to Friendship Airport by default? 


Partnership Best for Trinity River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith the following editorial from 
the San Jose Mercury for March 12, 
1957, with respect to Trinity River part- 
nership proposal: 

PARTNERSHIP BEST FOR TRINITY PLAN 


The Halls of Congress will shortly echo to 
the thump and rumble of oratory designed 
to prove conclusively that: 

1. Secretary of the Interlor Fred A. Seaton 
has entered into an unholy alliance with a 
monopolistic utility octopus, the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., to strip California of the 
benefit of publicly generated hydroelectric 
power, or 

2. The P. G. & E., in partnership with the 
Federal Government, has offered to perform 
a needed and valuable public service from 
which every American will benefit. 

Critical examination of the facts substan- 
tiates the latter view. 

In offering to build the power generating 
and distribution facilities of the Trinity 
River period, the P. G. & E. will be saving tax- 
payers in California and elsewhere many mil- 
lions of dollars. The utility will, in addi- 
tion,, be helping California to solve one of 
its greatest problems—development of ade- 
quate supplies of agricultural and domestic 
water, = 

The partnership proposal submitted to 
Congress by Seaton is easy to grasp and 
makes eminent sense. 

Overall cost of the Trinity project is $225,- 
213,000. Generating and distribution fa- 
cilities to be built by P. G. & E., would reduce 
this amount by $56,730,000. 

Additionally, P. G. & E. offers to pay the 
Federal Government another $165 million 
over the 50-year life of its contract for the 
use of the falling water which will generate 
the electricity. On top of that, P. G. & E. 
during the 50 years of the contract will pay 
another 683 million to the Federal Govern- 
ment in taxes and some $62 million in taxes 
to State and local governments. 

The public power advocates will complain 
that these millions must be paid ultimately 
by P. G. & E.'s customers. This is, of course, 
true, but the customers’ interests should be 
protected adequately by the rate-setting 
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powers of the California Public Utilities 
Commission. 

Last but not lease, full development of 
the Trinity River project will make an addi- 
tional 2,752,630 acre-feet of water available 
to thirsty California acres. 

On balance, the partnership advocates 
have an overwhelmingly better case in this 
instance. 
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Trinity River Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 14, 1957 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, it is inter- 
esting to note that one of California's 
important local unions has endorsed Sec- 
retary Seaton's partnership proposal of 
the Trinity River project. 

I submit herewith a statement by Local 
No. 1245, of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO: 

Trintry RIVER PROJECT 


Our union, Local No. 1245, of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO, represents some 14,500 employees 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

We wish to bring to your attention our 
views on the partnership plan as recom- 
mended by Interior Secretary Seaton for con- 
sideration by the Congress in the matter of 
the Trinity River project. 

Our members, who make their living by 
serving the public, work for the P. G. & E., 
which is a regulated private industrial en- 
terprise. The employees work under collec- 
tive bargaining agreements covering wages, 
working conditions, and other employee 
benefits. 

This union was chosen by the employees 
to represent them as a result of procedures 
afforded by Federal law and a peaceful and 
harmonious relationship has been developed 
over a number of years. 

The employee, the employer, and the gen- 
eral public have benefited by a legal and re- 
sponsible application of the principles of 
sound industrial relations. 5 

We are seriously concerned over the possi- 
bility of the Federal Government building 
and operating the power facilities involved in 
the Trinity River project. Should the Gov- 
ernment build the generating plants, trans- 
mit and market the power developed on the 
Trinity, our members will be adversely af- 
fected. è 

Publie power advocates seem to ignore the 
fact that the economic welfare of thousands 
of utility workers is affected each time gov- 
ernmental agencies inyade the private power 
industry. 

Public agencies generally do not allow and 
usually prohibit the right of free organiza- 
tion for collective bargaining and the right 
of contract. We have seen group after group 
of utility workers shunted into publicly 
operated power districts without any con- 
sideration given to decent wages, working 
conditions, and safety regulations, 

Private development of the power facilities 
of the Trinity project will provide additional 
employment for our members and will serve 
to maintain adequate wages and conditions 
through collective bargaining. Federal de- 
velopment and power marketing will, our 
experience shows, lead to expansion of the 
unfair treatment of utility workers through 
loss of rights enjoyed by the rest of labor. 

We share in the desire to safeguard the 
welfare of the general public through flood 
control, wildlife protection, irrigation water, 
reasonable power rates, and reasonable taxa- 
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tion. We also believe that these safeguards 
are present in the partnership proposal as 
recommended to the Congress. 

We urge that you give consideration to our 
views and that you may act favorably on the 
partnership recommendation when the issue 
is considered by the Congress. 

RONALD T. WEAKLEY, ~- 
Business Manager, Local Union, No. 
1245, IBEW, AFL-CIO, Oakland, 
Calif. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
/Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any GOY- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents anti the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa, 
Supp, 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, P- 
1939). 


PRINTING OP CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thi 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


